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Russell,  W.  W.;398 


Saint-Beuve,  880 

Saint-Saens,  Camille,  45 

SakaroflF,  Russian  General,  415 

Sangster,  Margaret  E.,  181 

Sardou,  Victorien,  143 

Satterfield,  Robert  W.,  472 

Schmitz,  Dr.  Moritz,  633 

Seton,  Ernest  Thompson,  187 

Shafroth,  John  R.,  285 

■Shahan,  Rev.  Thomas  F..  189 

Shaler,  N.  S.,  711 

Shaw.  George  Bernard,  252 

Shelley,  Mary  WoUstonecraft.  549 

Shibayama,  Japanese  Mce- Admiral,  !;2  5 

Silberrad,  Una  L.,  59 

Singer,  Isador,  922 

Skinner,  Otis,  as  Charles  Surface,  171 

Skrydloflf.  Russian  Admiral,  303,  577 

Smiles,  Dr.  Samuel,  655 

Smith,  John  Henry,  105 

Smith,     Joseph     F.,     President     Mormon 

Church,  105.  359,  469 
Smith,  Rep.  William  Alden,  of  Michigan. 

764 
Smithson,  James,  177 
Smoot,  Reed.  105 

Smyrnoff,  Russian  Lieut. -General,  890 
Spellmeyer,  Bishop  Henry,  815 
Spencer,  Herbert,  703,  822 
Spooner,  Sen.  John  C,  762 


Stakelberg.  Russian  General,  S36 
Stanley,  Sir  Henry  M.,  731 
Steffens,  Lincoln,  510 
Stephen,  Sir  Leslie,  325,  489 
Stevens,  Judge  Theron,  801 
Stewart,  Donald  F.,  617 
Stoessel,  Russian  General,  375 
Stoddard,  Richard  Henry,  26 
Strauss,  Richard,  363 
Strauss-de  Alma,  Mrs.  Pauline,  364 
Stuntz,  Rev.  Homer  C,  661 
Sully.  Daniel  J.,  167 
Sutcliffe,  Halliwell,  749 
Swedenborg.  Emanuel.  372 
Symonds,  John  Addington,  474 


Taber,  Harry  Persons.  565 

Tachimi,  Lieut. -General  Baron,  454 

Takahito,  Japanese  Prince,  525 

Tarkington,  Booth.  25 

Tayler,  Robert  W.,  399 

Taylor,  Albert  J.,  617 

Taylor.  Jeremy,  260 

Tchichkatscheif,    Ex-Russian    Minister   of 

Marine,  524 
Teraoutchi,    General.   Japan's   Minister  of 

War,   154 
Terauchi.  Japanese  Lieut. -General,  798 
Ternina,  Milka,   10 
Thompson,  Slason,  614 
Tirtoff,     Admiral,     Russian     Minister     of 

Marine,  524 
Togo,  Vice- Admiral  H.,  317,  885 
Tolstoy,  Leo,  475 
Torrey.  Rev.  R.  A.,  335 
Triggs,  Flloyd,  472 
Triggs,  Prof.  Oscar  Lovell.  365 
Trouillat,   French   Minister  of  Commerce, 

857 

U 

Uriu,  Japanese  Rear- Admiral,  243,  885 


Vandervelde,  Emile.  482 
Van  Dyke,  Henry,  324 
Van  Vorst,  Mrs.  John,  784 


Var daman,   James    K.,   Governor  of   Mis- 
sissippi,  137 
Varley,  Cromwell,  840 
Verestchagin,  Vasili,  578,  618 
Von  Billow,  Chancellor,  820 
Von  Hutten.  Baroness,  418 
Von  Tirpitz.  Admiral,  820 
Vonnoh,  R.  W.,  145 

W 

Wagner,  Charles.  893 
Wagner,  Richard  and  Cosima,  326 
Walcott,  H.  M.,  145 
Walker,  Rear-Admiral,  321 
Walker,  Ryan,  287 
Wallace,  Alfred  R.,  25 
Warne,  Frank  Julian.  726 
Wasmundt,  Russian  General.  524 
Watts,  George  Frederick.  290 
Watts-Dunton,  Theodore,  807 
Watson,  Williams,  217 
Wells,  Captain  Bulkeley,  801 
Wells,  Carolyn,  565 
Wells,  H.  G.'.  783 
Wharton,  Edith,  25 
Whistler,  James  A.  M.,  9 
Whitson,  John  H.,  712 
Williams.  John  Sharp.  650 
Williams.  Orville  P.,  212 
Wilson,  Bishop  Luther  B.,  814 
Winder,  John  R.,  105 
Winter,  William,  291 
Woodberry,  George  Edward,  253 


Yamaguchi,  Baron  Moto  Ami,  Commander 

of  Japanese  forces  in  China,  88 
Yamamoto.  Japanese  Vice- Admiral,  525 
Yessen,  Russian  Rear-Admiral,  925 
Yoshito,  Japanese  Prince,  525 
Young.  Rose  E.,  635 
Younghusband.  Col.  George  John,  543,  781 


Zassulitch,  Russian  General,  837 
Zatsarennyi,  Russian  Captain,  578 
Zihnsk}',  Russian  Lieut. -Gen.,  890 


CARTOONS,   DIAGRAMS,  AND   OTHER   ILLUSTRATIONS 


Aeroplane,  Wright,  The,  in  action.  36S 
Africa,    Assimilating,     708 
Asiatic  intrusions  in  cartoon,  166 
Automobile  on  a  railroad  track,  848 
Boat,  glass-bottomed,  A.  256 
Bridge-moving,  with  the  aid  of  sand,  81 
British  progress.  Two  kinds  of,   212 
Bryan,  W.  J.,  Cartoon  raps  at,   169 

Efforts  of,  in  caricature,  646 
Carlisle  Indian  school,  Graduating  class  of, 

285 
Census  methods.  Cartoon  raps  at,  5S3 
Chamberlain,   Caricatures    of,    24 
Civilizers,  great.  Little  jars  to,  542 
Colorado  and  L^^ncle  Sam,  905 
Concordatorv   cartoons,    891 
Contest,  The   (Walcott),   145 
Crj-stals  in  various  forms,   771 
Current  cartoons,  170 
Dam,  A  cj-lindrical.  658 
Democracy,  Cartoon  raps  at  the,  872 
Democratic    amity    illustrated,    208 

aspirants,    in    their    hours    of   doubt, 

506-7 
harmony  caricatured,  104 
leaders.  Republican  cartoons  of,  284 
nominee.  Pictures  of  the,  69 
statesmen,  V^iews   of,    at   critical   mo- 


ments. 


38-9 


Disheartening  quests,  582 

Electrical  designs.  Artistic,  590 

Far  East,  Source  of  delay  in  the,  153 

Firemen,  Device  for  protecting,  in  burning 

buildings,    14 
"'Fiscalitis,"   229 

G6r6me,   Jean   Leon,  Two   of  his   master- 
pieces,   108,     109 


Girl  in  green    (Hawthorne),    145 
Gorman,  Mr.,  as  a  leader.  41 
Great  Salt  Lake,  Bridge  across.  148 
Gun,  machine,  the  sub-target.  405 
Hanna: 

Some   cartoons   on,    136 
Hearst : 

Cartoon    glimpses    of,    135 
Hitt.  Rep.  R.  R.,  caricatured,  762 
Hour,  A  quiet  (Alexander).  145 
Ice-crushers  on  the  Great  Lakes,  218.  219 
India,     Relative    strength     of     Hinduism. 
Mohammedanism  and  Christianity  in.  18 
Isthmus.  Sketches  of  Uncle  Sam  on  the,  103 
Kings,  Large  and  small,  in  cartoon,  102 
Labor  and  capital  in  Caricature,  7 
Lifeboat,  A  globular,  847 
"Literary   Hoosiers,"   Impressions  of,   215 
"  Looping- the- Loop  "  in  space,  48 
Men,  Great,  in  action,  693 
Merger    decision.    Northwestern    cartoons 
on,  466 

quarrel  and  the  public,   580 
Mine.  The   contact.    819 
Mormon  Church,  Leaders  of  the,  105 
Moscow.  The  retreat  from  (Verestchagin) , 

619 
Na\al    predictions,    395 
New  York.  Poverty  map  of,  39 

Tuberculosis  map  of,  39 

Typical  backyard  in,  38 
Ocean  bed,  photograph  of  the,  146 

currents.    Fossil,    589 
Panama  encounters  in  cartoon.    2 

Some  men  who  helped  to  launch,  283 

Uncle     Sam,     Sketches     of,     on     the 
isthmus,   103 


Parker,  Judge,  Cartoons  on.   544 

perils,   690 

stillness  of.  763 
"Parsifal."  Scenes  from,   11 
Passenger-cars,  Fireproc-f,  329 
Ple\-na,  The  route  to  (Verestchagin),  618 
Politics  and  business,   799 
Presidential  booms.  Glimpses  of  two.  648 

Men  behind  the.  612 
Presidential  candidates  in  caricature,   612 
Problems,  Great,  in  cartoon,  73 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  Bishops  of, 

53 
Railroad   depot.    Independence,   Colorado, 
906 

groups.  Great  steam,  466; 
Republican  leaders  in  cartoon,  209 

party.  Perils  of  the,  730 

serenity  caricatured.   800 
Rockefeller-Morgan    "family-ties,"    511 
Rulers,   great.    Forbearance  of,   358 

Trust  defiance   of,    509 
Rugs  that  always  keep  warm,   113 
Russo-Japanese  War: 

An ti- Russian  cartoons   from   German 
sources,  817 

Art  of  awaiting  war,   184 

As  seen  by  outsiders,   28S 

Asia,  Russian  advance  in,  597 

Aspects  of  the.  871 

campaign,  Diagrams  of  the,  854 

Checks   to   Russian  expansion.    185 

conflict.  The,  caricatures  of,  416 

Cossack  commander  and  his  staff,  453 

Dalny,    Map    of,    745 

Diagram-map  of  the  belligerent  tac- 
tics,   412 
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Russo-Japanese  War  : 

Disabled    Russian    ships,    244-5,    2S1, 

"Entangling  alliances,"  282 
European    socialist    cartoons    on    the, 

598  .  .         . 

Far  East,  Spring  openings  in  the,  308 
Fleets   of   the   neutral   powers   at   the 

scene  of,  374 
.     Grim-visaged    war,    923 

Harbor  and  defenses  of   Port  Arthur, 

336 
Hot  and  cold  prospects,  320 
How  the  Japanese  crumpled  up  the 

Russians,  808 
Humorous  side  of  the  crisis,  87 
Ice-breaker  at  Lake  Baikal,   451 
Illustrated    ideas   of    the    Hay    note, 

319  .... 

Innocent  third  parties  m  a  crisis,  226 

Japan,  French  cartoon  attack  on,  377 

Japan's  strength  at  sea,  264 

Korea's  attitude,  286 

Lake  Baikal,  Russia's  railway  at,  707 


Russo-Japanese  War  : 

Looking  for  trouble,   213 

Map  of  the  scene  of  war,  246,  436^ 

Mines  for  naval  warfare,  631 

Misfortunes  of  war  and  finance,  359 

"Open   door"  problems,   New,   760 

Our  Part  in  the,  68 

Out  for  bear,  339    . 

Port    Arthur,   245;   Strategic  plan  of, 

337 
Regrets,   284 

Respecting     the    rights    of    neutrals, 

3°? 
Rtissian  optimism  in  cartoon,  471 

Russian  reverses,  German  jollity  over, 

889 
Russian     strategy     and     superiority, 

Glimpses  of,  688,  726 
Russia  and  Japan  in  cartoon,  37 
Russia's  lessons  in  Japanese,  247 
Russia's  perils  by  land,  air,  and  sea, 

615 
Russia's  strength  at  sea,  265 
Unexpected  perils  of  the,  395 


Russo-Japanese  War  : 

Vladivostok,    Bird's-ej'e   view   of   the 
city   and   harbor,    486 

War  caricature,   667 

War's  seamy  side,  907 
Sea-wall,  Galveston's,  811 
Servia:  Time  to  retire,  155 
Shadow,  a  mountain's,  on  the  sky,  444-5 
Shaft,  bent,  Straightening  a,  882 
Smoke-stack,    Extending    a,   while   in   full 

blast,  80 
Snowflakes,  Various  shapes  of,   115 
Statesmen,   Glimpses  of,  in  a  presidential 

year,  396-7 
Tammany  tactics  in  caricature,  S36 
Tariff  gate,  Scenes  at  our,  4 
Thermometer-tubes,    Blowing,    739 
"Third    Party"   cartoons,    839 
Tibetans,   some,    780 
"Transfiguration"    (Raphael),    769 
Truck,    automobile,    used    with    a    mail- 
wagon,    49 
Uncle  Sam  in  two  aspects,  89 
Wheat  hospital,  a,  479 


CARTOONISTS    REPRESENTED 


Aleshire,  Chicago  Inter  Ocean. 
Barclay,  M.,  Baltimore  AVa'5. 
Bartholomew,  C.  L.,  Minneapolis  Journal. 
Berryman,  Clifford  K.,  Washington  Po5/. 
Biggers,  J.  W.,  Nashville  Banner. 
Bowers,  F.,  Indianapolis  News. 
Bradford,  W.  R.,  Chicago  Journal  and  Bal- 
timore Herald. 
Bradley,  Luther  D.,  Chicago  News. 
Brinkerhoff,  Toledo  Blade. 
Bush,  C.  G.,  New  York  World. 
Bushnell,  E.  A..  Cincinnati  Post. 
Carter,  P.  J.,  Minneapolis  Times. 
De  Mar,  John  L.,  Philadelphia  Record. 
Donahey,  J.  H.,  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 
Driscoll,  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat. 
Evans,  W.  L.,  Cleveland  Leader. 
Fryer,  W.,  Chicago  Socialist. 
Gruelle,  J.,  Indianapolis  Sentinel. 
Handy,  R,  D.,  'DvluXh.  News-Tribune. 


Haywood,  Indianapolis  Freeman. 
Hedden,  Manila  Sunday  Sun. 
Johnson,  Denver  Times. 
Leipziger,  Fred,  Detroit  News. 
Lovey,  Salt  Lake  Herald. 
Mahoney,  Fred  S.,  Washington  Star. 
May,  Thomas,  Detroit  Journal. 
Maybell,  Claudius,  Brooklyn  Eagle. 
McCutcheon,  John  T..  Chicago  Tribune. 
McWhorter,  Tyler,  St.  Paul  Dispatch. 
Naughton,  Minneapolis  Tribune. 
Nelan,  Charles,  New  York  Globe. 
North,  Tacoma  News. 
Opper,  Fred.,  New  York  American. 
Plaschke,  Louisville  Post. 
Pughe.  J.  S.,  Puck  (New  York) 
Reid,  S.,  Kansas  City  Journal. 
Rehse,  George,  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press. 
Renfro,  Seattle  Socialist. 
Richards,  F.  T.,  New  York  Mail. 


Rogers,  W.  A.,  New  York  Herald. 

Satterfield,  Robert  W.,  Omaha  News. 

Shafer,  Milwaukee  Journal. 

Shiras,  Pittsburg  Chronicle-Telegraph. 

Smith,  Jack,  Indianapolis  Journal. 

Smith,  Sidney,  Pittsburg  Post. 

Spencer,  Denver  Republican. 

Stewart,  Donald  F.,  Brooklyn  Standard 
Union. 

Sullivant,  T.  S.,  New  York  Evening  Jour- 
nal. 

Taylor,  Albert  J.,  Denver  News. 

Thorndike,  New  York  American. 

Triggs,  Flloyd,  New  York  Press. 

Washburn,  W.  S.,  Philadelphia  Evening 
Telegraph. 

Westerman,  Harry  J.,  Ohio  State  Journal 
(Columbus) . 

Wilder,  Ralph,  Chicago  Record-Herald. 

Williams,  Orville  P.,  Boston  Herald. 


LIST    OF    PERIODICALS    REPRESENTED 


AMERICAN   PERIODICALS. 

Advance,  Chicago. 

Advance,  San  Francisco. 

Advertiser,  Boston. 

Advertiser,  Montgomery,  Ala. 

Age,  New  York. 

Age-Herald,  Birmingham,  Ala. 

Amalgamated  Journal,  Pittsburg. 

American,  Baltimore. 

American,   Manila. 

American,  New  York. 

American  Friend,  Philadelphia. 

American  Hebrew,  New  York. 

American  Industries,  New  York. 

American  Inventor,  New  York. 

American  Journal  of  Science,  New  York. 

American  Journal  of  Theology,  Chicago. 

American     Wool    and    Cotton    Reporter, 

Boston. 
American   Machinist.   New  York. 
American  Medicine,  Philadelphia. 
American  Siren  and  Shipping,  New  York. 
Appeal  to  Reason,  Girard,  Kans. 
Arena,  New  York. 
Argonaut,    San    Francisco. 
Army  and  Navy  Journal,  New  York. 
Army  and  Navy  Register,  Washington. 
Atlantic  Monthly,  Boston. 
Ave  Maria,  Notre  Dame,  Ind. 
Automobile  Magazine.  New  York. 
Beet  Sugar  Gazette,  Chicago. 
Biblical  World,  Chicago. 
Bibliothcca  Sacra,  Oberlin,  O. 
Blade,  Toledo. 
Booklover,  New  York. 
Booklovers'  Magazine,  Philadelphia. 


Bookman,  New  York. 

Bradstreet's,  New  York. 

Call,  San  Francisco. 

Capital,  Topeka. 

Cassier's  Magazine,  New  York. 

Catholic  Citizen,  Milwaukee. 

Catholic  Mirror,  Baltimore. 

Catholic' News,  New  York. 

Catholic  Standard  and  Times,  Philadelphia. 

Catholic  World,  New  York. 

Charities,  New  York. 

Chavitauquan,  Chautauqua,  N.  Y. 

Christian  Advocate,  New  York. 

Christian  Advocate,  St.  Louis. 

Christian  Endeavor  World,  Boston. 

Christian  Herald,  New  York. 

Christian  Intelligencer,  New  York. 

Christian  Observer,   Louisville. 

Christian  Register,  Boston. 

Christian  World  and  Evangelist,  New  York. 

Chronicle,  Augusta,  Ga. 

Chronicle,  Chicago. 

Chronicle,  San  Francisco. 

Chronicle-Telegraph,  Pittsburg. 

Church  Economist,  New  York. 

Church  Standard,  Philadelphia. 

Churchman,  New  York. 

Citizen,  Brooklyn. 

Citizen,  Columbus,  O. 

Clarion,  San  Francisco. 

Collier's  Weekly,  New  York. 

Commercial  Appeal,  Memphis. 

Commercial  and  Financial  Chronicle,  New 

York. 
Commoner,  Lincoln,  Neb. 
Congregationalist,  Boston. 
Constitution,  Atlanta. 


Cosmopolitan  Magazine,  New  York. 

Consular  Reports,  Washington. 

Courant,  Hartford. 

Courier-Journal,  Louisville, 

Craftsman,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Critic,  New  York. 

Current  Literature,  New  York. 

Democrat,  Durango,  Colo. 

Democrat,  Jefferson  City. 

Democrat  and  Chronicle,  Rochester. 

Deseret  Evening  News,  Salt  Lake  City. 

Dial,  Chicago. 

Dietetic  and  Hygienic  Gazette,  New  York. 

Dispatch,  Columbus. 

Dispatch,  Pittsburg. 

Dispatch,  St.  Paul. 

Dramatic  Mirror,  New  York. 

Dun's  Review,  New  York. 

Eagle,  Brooklyn. 

Electrical  Review,  New  York. 

Electrical  World  and  Engineer,  New  York. 

Electricity,  New  York. 

Engineering  and  Mining  Journal,  New  York, 

Engineering  Magazine,  New  York. 

Engineering  News,  New  York. 

Era,  Philadelphia. 

Evangelical  Messenger,  Cleveland. 

Evening  Mail,  New  York. 

Evening  Post,  Chicago. 

Evening  Post,  New  York. 

Evening  Telegraph,  Philadelphia. 

Evening  Telegram,  New  York. 

Everybody's  Magazine,  New  York. 

Express,  Buffalo. 

Financier,  New  York. 

Forum,  New  York. 

Frank  Leslie's  Popular  Monthly,  New  York. 
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Free  Press,  Detroit. 

Freeman's  Journal,  New  York. 

Frontier,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 

Gazette,  Cleveland. 

Gazette,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 

Gazette,  Pittsburg. 

Globe,  Boston. 

Globe,  New  York. 

Globe-Democrat,  St.  Louis. 

Good  Health,  Battle  Creek. 

Harper's  Bazar,  New  York. 

Harper's  Magazine,  New  York. 

Harper's  Weekly,  New  York. 

Harvard  Lampoon,  Cambridge. 

Hebrew  Standard,  New  York. 

Herald,  Baltimore. 

Herald,  Boston. 

Herald,  New  York. 

Herald,  Salt  Lake  City. 

Herald  and  Presbyter,  Cincinnati. 

Homiletic  Monthly  and  Catechist,  New 
York. 

Homiletic  Review,  New  York. 

Horseless  Age,  New  York. 

Independent.  New  York. 

Inquirer,  Philadelphia. 

Interior,  Chicago. 

Inter  Ocean,  Chicago. 

International  Quarterly,  Burlington,  Vt. 

Irish  World,  New  York. 

Iron  Age,  New  York. 

Jewish  American,  Detroit. 

Jewish  Comment,  Baltimore. 

Jewish  Exponent,  Philadelphia. 

Journal,  Detroit. 

Journal,  Indianapolis. 

Journal,  Kansas  City 

Journal,  Minneapolis. 

Journal,  Providence. 

Journal  of  Commerce,  New  York. 

Labor  News,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 

Ladies'  Home  Journal,  Philadelphia. 

Leader,  Cleveland. 

Leaves  of  Healing,  Chicago. 

Ledger,    Philadelphia. 

Ledger,   Tacoma. 

Leslie's  Weekly,  New  York. 

Lippincott's  Magazine,  Philadelphia. 

Life,  New  York. 

Literary  World,  Boston. 

Living  Church,  Milwaukee. 

Lutheran,    Philadelphia. 

Manufacturers'  Record,  Baltimore. 

Marine  Engineering,  New  York. 

Marine  Review,  Cleveland. 

McClure's  Magazine,  New  York. 

Medical  Examiner,  New  York. 

Medical  News,  New  York. 

Medical  Record,  New  York. 

Medical  Times,  New  York. 

Messenger,  New  York. 

Methodist  Recorder,  Pittsburg. 

Metropolitan  Magazine,  New  York. 

Monitor,  San  Francisco. 

Munsey's  Magazine,  New  York. 

Nation,  New  York. 

National  Druggist,  St.  Louis. 

National  Geographic  Magazine,  Washing- 
ton. 

National  Labor  Tribune,  Pittsburg. 

New  Century,  Washington. 

New  Voice,  Chicago. 

New  World,  Chicago. 

News,  Atlanta. 

News,  Baltimore. 

News,  Buffalo. 

News,  Chicago. 

News,    Denver. 

News,  Detroit. 

News,  Omaha. 

News  and  Courier,  Charleston,  S.  C. 

News  and  Observer,  Raleigh.  N.  C. 

News-Tribune,  Detroit. 

North  American,  Philadelphia. 

North  American  Review,  New  York. 

Northwestern  Christian  Advocate,  Chi- 
cago. 

Observer,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Observer,  New  York. 

Ohio  State  Journal.  Columbus. 

Open  Court,  Chicago. 

Outlook,  New  York. 

Pearson's  Magazine,  New  York. 

Picayune,  New  Orleans. 


Pilgrim,  Battle  Creek. 

Pilot,  Boston.  • 

Pioneer  Press,  St.  Paul. 

Plain  Dealer,  Cleveland. 

Popular  Astronomy,  Northfield,  Minn. 

Popular  Mechanics,  Chicago. 

Popular  Science  Monthly,  New  York. 

Post,  Charleston. 

Post,  Hartford. 

Post,  Houston,  Tex. 

Post,  Louis\'ille. 

Post,  Pittsburg. 

Post,  Washington. 

Post-Dispatch,  St.  Louis. 

Post  Express,  Rochester. 

Post-Intelligencer,  Seattle. 

Presbyterian,  Philadelphia. 

Presbyterian  Banner,  Pittsburg. 

Press,  New  York. 

Press,  Philadelphia. 

Princeton  Theological  Review,  Philadel- 
phia. 

Public,  Chicago. 

Publishers'  Weekly,  New  York. 

Puck,  New  York. 

Railway  and  Engineering  Review, Chicago. 

Railway  and  Locomotive  Engineering, 
Chicago. 

Railway  World,  Philadelphia. 

Ram's  Horn,  Chicago. 

Reader,  Indianapolis. 

Real  Estate  Record  and  Builders'  Guide, 
New  York. 

Record,   Philadelphia. 

Record-Herald,  Chicago. 

Reform  Advocate,  Chicago. 

Register  and  Leader,  Des  Moines. 

Republic,  St.  Louis. 

Republican,  Denver. 

Republican,  Springfield. 

Review  of  Re^•iews,  New  York. 

Rose  Technic,  Terre  Haute. 

St.  Nicholas,  New  York. 

Saturday  Evening  Post,  Philadelphia. 

Science,  New  York. 

Scientific  American,  New  York. 

Scientific  American  Supplement,  New  York. 

Scribner's  Magazine,  New  York. 

Sentinel,  Indianapolis. 

Sentinel,  Milwaukee. 

Smart  Set,  New  York. 

Social-Democratic  Herald,  Milwaukee. 

Socialist,  Seattle. 

Standard,  Chicago. 

Standard  Union,  Brooklyn. 

Star,  Kansas  City. 

Star,  Washington. 

State,  Columbia,  S.  C. 

Street  Railway  Journal,  New  York. 

Success,  New  York. 

Sugar  Planters'  Joiimal,  New  Orleans. 

Sun,  Baltimore. 

Sun,  New  York. 

Sunday-School  Times,  Philadelphia. 

Telegraph,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 

Theatre,  New  York. 

Times,  Brooklyn. 

Times,  Denver. 

Times,  Hartford.  Conn. 

Times,  Kansas  City. 

Times,   Manila. 

Times,  Minneapolis. 

Times,  N^ew  York. 

Times,  Pittsburg. 

Times,  Washington. 

Times-Democrat,  New  Orleans. 

Times-Dispatch,    Richmond. 

Times  Saturday  Review,  New  York. 

Times-Union  and  Citizen,  Jacksonville. 

Transcript,  Boston. 

Tribune,  Chicago. 

Tribune,  Detroit. 

Tribune,  New  York. 

Tribune,  Salt  Lake  City. 

United  Mine  Workers'  Journal,  Indian- 
apolis. 

United  States  Investor,  Boston. 

Unity,  Chicago. 

Universalist  Leader,  Boston. 

Virginian-Pilot,  Norfolk. 

Wall  Street  Journal,  New  York. 

Watchman,  Boston. 

Western  Electrician,  Chicago. 

Western  Recorder,  Louisville. 


Woman's   Home    Companion,   Springfield, 

World,  New  York. 
World's  Work,  New  York. 
Worker,  New  York. 
Youth's  Companion,  Boston. 
Zion's  Herald,  Boston. 


ENGLISH   PERIODICALS 

In  the  United  Kingdom  and  Ireland. 

Academy,  London. 
Athenreum,  London. 
Bookman,    London. 
Blackwood's  Magazine,  Edinburgh. 
British  Medical  Journal,  London. 
British  Weekly,  London. 
Broad  Arrow,  London. 
Catholic  Times,  London. 
j  Christian  Commonwealth.  London. 
!  Christian  World,  London. 
Chronicle,  London. 
Church  Quarterly  Review,  London. 
Church  Times,  London. 
Contemporary  Review,  London. 
Cornhill  Magazine,  London. 
Daily  Independent,  Sheffield. 
Daily  Post,  Birmingham. 
Dublin  Review,  Dublin. 
Economist,  London. 
Edinburgh  Review,  Edinburgh. 
Engineer.  London. 
Electrical  Age,  London. 
Engineering,   London. 
i  Expositor,  London. 
Finland  Bulletin,  London. 
Fortnightly  Review,  London. 
Free  Russia,  London. 
Freeman's  Journal,  Dublin. 
Globe,  London. 
Guardian,  London. 
Guardian,  Manchester. 
Health,  London. 
Hibbert  Journal,  London. 
Hospital,  London. 
Independent,  Dublin. 
Jewish  Chronicle,  London. 
Judy,  London. 
Knowledge,  London. 
Lancet,  London. 
Mail,  London. 

Mechanical  Engineer,  London. 
Methodist  Recorder,  London. 
Monthh'  Review,  London. 
Morning  Advertiser,  London. 
Monthly  Review,  London. 
Morning  Post,  London. 
National  Magazine.  London. 
National  Review,  London. 
Nature,  London. 
New  Liberal  Review,  London. 
News,  London. 

Nineteenth  Century  and  After,  London. 
Outlook,  London. 
Pall  Mall  Magazine,  London. 
Pilot,  London. 
Post,  Liverpool. 
Punch,  London. 
Public  Opinion,  London. 
Quarterly  Re\"iew,  London. 
Rock,  London. 
Review  of  Reviews,  London. 
Saturday  Re\iew,  London. 
Scotsman,  Edinburgh. 
South  American  Journal,  London. 
Speaker,  London. 
Spectator,  London. 
Sphere,  London. 
Standard,  London. 
Statist,  London. 
St.  James  Gazette,  London. 
Strand  Magazine,  London. 
Tablet,  London. 
Telegraph,  Dublin. 
Telegraph,  London. 
Temple  Bar,  London. 
Times,  London. 

Times  Literary  Supplement,  London- 
Tit-Bits,  London. 
T.  P.'s  Weekly,  London. 
Truth,  London. 
United  Irishmen,  Dublin. 
Westminster  Gazette,  London. 
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English   Periodicals   in   the   British 
Colonies. 

Age,  Melbourne. 
Argus,  Melbourne. 
Advertiser.  London,  Ont. 
Bulletin,  Sydney. 
Canadian  Druggist,  Toronto. 
Canadian  Magazine,  Toronto. 
Courier,  Brisbane. 
Daily  \A'itness,  Montreal. 
Evening  Telegram,  Toronto, 
Friend  of  India.  Calcutta. 
Gazette,  Montreal. 
Globe,  Toronto. 
Mail  and  Empire,  Toronto. 
Morning  Herald,  Sydney. 
News,  Toronto. 

Review  of  Reviews  for  Australasia,   Mel- 
bourne. 
Telegram,   Toronto. 
Telegram,  Winnipeg. 
Telegraph,   Sydney. 
Venezuelan  Herald,  Caracas. 
Weekly  Stm.  Toronto. 
West  Australian,  Perth. 
World,  Toronto. 

English   Periodicals  in   Various   Countries. 

Celestial  Empire,  Hongkong. 

Celestial  Empire,  Shanghai. 

Chronicle,  Kobe. 

East  of  Asia.  Shanghai. 

Herald.  Kobe. 

Japan  Weekly  Advertiser,  Yokohama. 

Mercury.  Shanghai. 

Overland  China  Mail.  Hongkong. 

Weekly  Mail.  Yokohama. 

FRENCH  PERIODICALS 

In  the  French  Republic. 

Action,  Paris. 

Armee  et  Marine,  Paris. 

Aurore.  Paris. 

Ciel  et  Terre.  Paris. 

Correspondant,  Paris. 

Cosmos,  Paris. 

Depeche  Coloniale,  Paris. 

Eclair,  Paris. 

Economiste  Frangaise,  Paris. 

Europeen,  Paris. 

Figaro.  Paris. 

Gaulois,  Paris. 

Genie  Civil,  Paris. 

Grande  Revue.  Paris. 

Illustration,  Paris. 

Intransigeant,  Paris. 

Journal.    Paris. 

Journal  des  Debats.  Paris. 

Journal  des  Economistes,  Paris. 

Journal  d  Outre  Mer,  Paris. 

Journal  des  Sciences  Militaires,  Paris. 

Lanterne.   Paris. 

Libre  Parole.  Paris. 

Mercure  de  France,  Paris. 

Nature.  Paris. 

Nouvellc  Revue,  Paris. 

Patrie,  Paris. 

Petite  Rd^publique.  Paris. 

Petit  Journal.  Paris. 

Petit  Temps,  Paris. 

Radical.    Paris. 

Republif|ue  Frangaise,  Paris 

Revue.  Paris. 

Revue  Bleu,  Paris. 

Revue  Coloniale.  Paris. 

Revue  des  Deux  Mondcs.  Paris. 

Revue  Generale  des  Sciences,  Paris. 


Re\-ue  Hebdomadaire,  Paris. 
Revue  Industrielle.  Paris. 
Revue  de  Paris.  Paris. 
Revue  Internationale.  Paris. 
Revue  Scientifique.  Paris. 
Rire.   Paris. 

Science  Illustree.  Paris. 
Semaine  Medicale,  Paris. 
Siecle,  Paris. 
Temps.  Paris. 

French   Periodicals   in   Various   Countries. 
Independance   Beige,   Brussels. 

GERMAN  PERIODICALS. 
In  the  German  Empire. 

Allgemeine  Zeitung.  Miinich. 

Berliner  Neueste  Nachrichten.  Berlin. 

Berliner  Tageblatt,  Berlin. 

Beweis  des  Glaubens,  Gutersloh. 

Christliche  Welt,  Leipsic. 

Chronik,  Leipsic. 

Daheim.  Leipsic 

Deutsche  AgrarCorrespondenz.  Berlin. 

Deutsche  Monatsschrift.  Berlin. 

Deutsche  Revue,  Berlin. 

Frankfurter  Zeitung.  Frankfort. 

Gartenlaubc,  Berlin. 

Germania,  Berlin. 

Glaube  und  Wissen.  Stuttgart. 

Grenzboten.  Leipsic. 

Hamburger  Nachrichten.  Hamburg. 

Hanno\erische  Courier.  Hanover. 

Illustrirte  Zeitung,  Berlin. 

Jugend,  Munich. 

Kirchenzeitung,  Leipsic. 

Kladderadatsch,   Berlin. 

Kolnische  Volkszeitimg.  Cologne. 

Kolnische  Zeitung.  Cologne. 

Kreuz-Zeitung.  Berlin. 

Litterarische  Echo.  Berlin. 

Lokal-Anzeiger.  Berlin. 

Lutherische  Kirchenzeitung.  Leipsic. 

Militar  Wochenblatt,  Berlin. 

Nation,  Berlin. 

National  Zeitung.  Berlin. 

Neue  Zeit.  Stuttgart. 

Neueste  Nachrichten.  Munich. 

Norddeutsche  Allgemeine  Zeitung.  Berlin. 

Politische  Correspondenz.  Berlin. 

Post.  Berlin. 

Preussische  Jahrbiicher.  Berlin. 

Sachsische  Arbeiter-Zeitung.  Dresden. 

Schlesische  Zeitung.  Berlin. 

Simplicissimus,   Munich. 

Strasburger  Post,  Strasburg. 

Tag.  Berlin. 

Tagliche  Rundschau.  Berlin. 

Ulk.  Berlin. 

Cmschau.  Gratz. 

Volkszeitung.  Leipsic. 

Vorwarts,  Berlin. 

Vossische  Zeitung.  Berlin. 

Wahre  Jacob.  Stuttgart. 

Weser  Zeitung.  Bremen. 

Woche,  Berlin. 

German  Periodicals  in  Austria. 

Allgemeine  Correspondenz.  Vienna. 
Floh,  Vienna. 
Fremdenblatt,  Vienna. 
Neue  Frcie  Presse,  Vienna. 
Neues  Wiener  Tageblatt.  Vienna. 
Pester-Lloyd,  Budapest. 
Politische  Correspondenz,  Vienna. 
Reichswehr,  Vienna. 
Zeit.  Vienna. 


ITALIAN  PERIODICALS. 

Civilta  Cattolica.  Rome. 

Fanfulla.  Ttirin. 

Fischietto.  Turin. 

Giomale  ditalia,  Rome. 

Nuova  Antologia,  Rome. 

Osservatore  Romano,  Rome. 

Patria.  Rome. 

Rassegna  Intemazionale.  Florence. 

Tribuna.  Rome. 


RUSSIAN  PERIODICALS. 

Boudoustvort.  St.  Petersburg. 
Grashdanin,  St.  Petersburg. 
Journal  Dlia  Veisch.  St.  Petersburg. 
Listok,  Odessa. 
Novosti,  St.  Petersburg. 
Novoye  Vremya.  St.  Petersburg. 
Novy  Krai.  Port  Arthur. 
Rousskaya  Bogatstvo,  St.  Petersburg. 
Serpske  No\ine,  Belgrade. 
Slovo,  ^loscow. 
Svet.  St.  Petersburg. 
Viedomosti,  St.  Petersburg. 
Voskhod,  St.  Petersburg. 

SPANISH     AND     PORTUGUESE 
PERIODICALS. 

Correo.  Madrid. 

Correspondencia  Mihtar.  Madrid. 

Dia,  Madrid. 

Diario  L'niversal.  Madrid. 

Epoca.  Madrid. 

Evangelista,  Madrid. 

Globo.  Madrid. 

Heraldo.  Madrid. 

Imparcial.  Madrid. 

Lectura.  Madrid. 

Liberal.  Madrid. 

Nuestro  Tiempo.  Madrid. 

Opinion.  La  Paz. 

Pais.  Madrid. 

OTHER  PERIODICALS. 

Chinese. 

Sin  Pao.  Peking. 

Sin  Wan  Pao,  Shanghai. 

Tung  Wan  Hu  Pao.  Shanghai. 

Dutch. 

Amsterdammer,  Amsterdam. 

Hungarian  and  Polish. 

Zastava  Neutss,  Hungary. 
Sviet.  Odessa. 
Szemle,  Budapest. 

Japanese. 

Asahi  Shimbun,  Tokyo. 
Chuwo,  Tokyo. 
Jiji  Shimpo,  Tokyo. 
Jimmin,  Tokyo. 
Kokumin  Shimlnin,  Tokyo. 
Mainichi,    Tokyo. 
Nihon,  Tokyo. 
Shakai  Zasshi,  Tokyo. 
Yomiuri,  Tokyo. 

Swedish. 
Aftonbladet,  Stockholm. 
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TOPICS    OF    THE    DAY. 


PANAMA   AND   THE   DEMOCRATS. 

IT  is  related  of  a  Spanish  commander  in  the  Netherlands  that 
after  he  had  supposedly  worked  his  troops  up  to  a  tremendous 
pitch  of  enthusiasm  to  annihilate  the]  heretics,  he  discovered  that 
most  of  his  men  were  heretics  themselves  and  refused  to  do  the 
annihilating.  Senator  Gorman,  commander  of  the  Democratic 
forces  in  the  Senate,  will,  so  some  expect,  find  himself  in  a  simi- 
larly embarrassing  position,  if  Southern  sentiment  in  favor  of  the 
Panama  Canal  treaty  continues  to  grow.  Just  as  the  Senator  has 
sounded  a  trumpet  call  to  his  party  to  oppose  the  treaty,  it  begins 
to  appear  that  a  large  section  of  them  favor  exactly  the  opposite 
course.  Such  influential  Democratic  papers  as  the  Brooklyn 
Eagle,  the  Hartford  Times,  the  Detroit  Free  Press,  the  Atlanta 
Constitution,  and  the  New  Orleans  Times-Democrat  want  the 
treaty  ratified,  while  the  New  York  American  and  PVor/d  and  the 
Louisville  Courier-Journal  ax^  at  least  not  opposing  ratification. 
The  Louisiana  legislature,  which  is  solidly  Democratic,  has  by  a 
unanimous  vote  instructed  the  Senators  from  that  State  to  vote  for 
the  treaty  ;  the  governor  of  Georgia,  in  a  public  speech,  has  urged 
all  the  Southern  Senators  to  take  similar  action;  and  the  presi- 
dents of  half  a  dozen  boards  of  trade  in  leading  Southern  cities 
report  an  overwhelming  sentiment  in  their  localities  favorable  to 
the  treaty.  A  Southern  Senator  in  Washington  predicts,  in  a 
newspaper  interview,  that  the  action  of  the  Louisiana  legislature 
will  be  taken  up  by  other  States.     He  says : 

"Mississippi's  legislature  meets  next  month  [January],  and 
South  Carolina's,  Kentucky's,  and  Virginia's  also  in  January. 
What  would  become  of  the  Gorman  plan  of  campaign  if  these 
state  legislatures  should  all  instruct  their  Senators  to  vote  for  the 
treaty  ?  The  Maryland  legislature  will  meet  in  ten  days,  and  if  I 
am  not  a  false  prophet,  something  will  be  heard  from  the  Mary- 
land legislature  on  the  subject.  That  will  spike  Senator  Gorman's 
guns  entirely  and  settle  the  question." 

The  defeat  of  the  treaty  by  Democratic  votes  "  is  scarcely  prob- 


able," thinks  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  (Ind.  Dem.);  and  the 
Charlotte  Chronicle  (Dem.)  declares  that  if  the  Gorman  plan  to  kili- 
the  treaty  succeeds,  "he  could  deal  the  Democratic  party  no  more 
fatal  a  blow."  Says  the  St.  Louis  Republic  (Dem.) :  "  In  his  posi- 
tion of  party  prominence  he  must  particularly  understand  that  the 
Democratic  voters  of  the  United  States  do  not  propose  to  be 
dragged  into  making  an  issue  of  the  Panama  affair  as  between 
their  own  Government  and  the  close  corporation  of  grafters  whcr 
call  themselves  the  Government  of  Colombia."  The  Atlanta y^wr- 
)ial  (Dem.)  reports  Southern  sentiment  as  favoring  the  President's 
action,  and  says  that  unless  some  future  revelation  discloses  at 
scandal  in  connection  with  the  affair,  "any  attempt  to  obstruct 
the  ratification  of  the  treaty  would  not  only  be  bad  politics,  but 
bad  patriotism  as  well." 


The  Atlanta  Constitutioti 
(Dem.),  edited  by  Clark 
Howell,  a  member  of 
the  Democratic  national 
committee,  says : 

"  The  simplest  observer 
of  popular  tempers  in 
this  country  can  not  mis- 
take how  the  American 
people  feel  about  this 
matter.  They  approve 
what  has  been  done  to 
date,  they  want  and  mean 
to  have  that  canal,  and 
they  will  visit  their  wrath 
upon  whatever  man  or 
party  may  defeat  their 
wishes.  The  defeat  of 
the  treaty  would  simply 
delay  the  canal  and  en- 
rage the  people.  That 
defeat  would  be  fatuous 
and  fatal  to  the  popular- 
ity of  the  party  producing 
it.  It  would  give  no  pres- 
tige to  the  Democracy, 
but  would  give  to  the 
Republicans  the  largest  and  best  issue  against  the  Democracy  that 
current  political  conditions  could  afford  them." 

The  New  Orleans  Picayune  (Dem.),  like  a  number  of  other 
Democratic  papers,  criticizes  the  President's  course,  but  says 
that  "the  treaty  should  be  ratified."  The  New  Orleans  Times- 
Democrat  (Dem.)  intimates  that  Mr.  Gorman  has  eliminated  him- 
self from  the  field  of  presidential  possibilities.     It  observes : 

"It  has  been  a  boast  of  the  Republicans,  and  a  boast  which  un- 
fortunately has  some  foundation  in  fact,  that  no  matter  whether 
their  party  has  a  winner  issue  on  which  to  go  before  the  country 
or  not,  the  Democrats  can  be  depended  upon  to  make  some  mis- 
take which  will  assure  Republican  success.  This  boast  will  as- 
suredly be  made  good  in  the  coming  campaign  if  the  party  should 
follow  the  lead  of  Senator  Gorman  in  the  matter  of  his  opposition 
to  the  Panama  Canal.  He  declares  that  he  is  in  favor  of  the 
canal,  but  opposes  its  construction,  just  as  another  statesman  de- 
clared that  he  was  in  favor  of  a  certain  law,  'but  agin  its  en- 
forcement.' 

"Should  the  Democratic  party  go  before  the  people  on  any  such 
platform  as  that  proposed  by  Senator  Gorman  it  will  meet  with 
merited  defeat,  and  the  most  disastrous  defeat  that  has  ever  come 
upon  it.  There  is  fortunately  no  danger  that  such  a  program  will 
be  successful  in  the  Senate,  for  there  are  enough  of  Democratic 
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President-elect  of  Colombia,  who  is  in 
Washington,  "trying  to  save  something 
from  the  wreck." 
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Senators  with  gray  matter  in  their  heads  to  defeat  any  such  ar- 
rangement. The  only  effect  Senator  Gorman's  speech  can  have  is 
to  eliminate  him  as  a  candidate  for  the  Democratic  nomination, 
for  it  is  not  conceivable  that  the  delegates  from  the  South,  at  least, 
would  vote  for  a  man  who  went  out  of  his  way  to  attack  the  mate- 
rial and  sentimental  interests  of  this  section  so  wantonly." 

The  Brooklyn  Citizen  (Dem.)  objects  to  presenting  the  Repub- 
licans with  this  campaign  issue :   and  tiie  Brooklyn  Eagle  warns 

Senator  Gorman  that 
the  country  will  have 
little  patience  with  any 
obstructionists.  To 
quote  : 

"  The  Panama  Canal 
project  is  not  a  political 
matter.  It  is  an  enter- 
prise of  a  character 
strictly  commercial.  Its 
histor}-  has,  until  re- 
cently, been  anything 
but  fortunate,  but  the 
thick  fog  has  risen — it 
now  has  comparatively 
clear  track.  The  ob- 
structionists at  Bogota 
have  lost  much  and 
learned  not  a  little. 
With  obstructionists  at 
Washington  the  country 
will  have  little  patience. 
The  Senator  from 
Maryland  has  some- 
thing to  lose,  if  not  to 
learn.  It  is  not  diffi- 
cult to  part  with  a  repu- 
tation for  sagacity.  It  will  be  more  than  difficult  to  keep  it  should 
he  conclude  to  complicate  Panama  matters  for  the  Administra- 
tion.    Forbearance  has  its  limits." 

Turning  to  the  other  side  of  the  controversy,  however,  one  finds 
that  there  is  not  lacking  a  goodly  number  of  influential  Democratic 
papers  that  would  like  to  see  the  President's  treaty  sent  back  to 
him  with  the  stamp  of  senatorial  disapproval.  The  story  of  our 
dealings  with  Panama  and  Colombia  "is  a  story  of  shame  and 
crime   scarcely   equaled   in    the   modern  history   of   international 
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>few  American  Minister  to  Panama. 


affairs,"  declares  the  Pittsburg  /^^jj/ (Dem.),  and  it  asks  if  it  can 
be  "  that  a  Democratic  Senator  will  now  vote  for  the  ratification  of 
the  Hay-Varilla  treaty."  "It  will  never  do  the  Democratic  party 
any  harm  to  be  honest  and  just,"  believes  the  Memphis  Commer- 
cial Appeal  {Ti^m..),  and  it  urges  the  party  to  oppose  the  Roose- 
velt program  as  follows : 

"Is  there  any  plea  of  honor  or  of  policy  that  will  justify  the 
Democracy  in  following  Mr.  Roosevelt  in  this  devious  course?  It 
is  humiliating  enough  to  have  to  follow  him  where  he  is  right,  but 
to  follow  him  when  he  is  wrong  is  monstrous. 

"And  what  has  the  Democracy  to  gain  by  tagging  after  Roose- 
velt.'' If  his  program  should  win  out  and  be  crowned  with  success 
he  would  get  all  the  credit  for  it.  If  his  plans  went  to  smash  and 
wreck,  the  Democracy  could  not  reproach  him  for  it,  because  it 
would  be  in  the  same  boat. 

"There  is  a  right  and  a  wrong  side  to  this  Panama  business. 
Mr.  Roosevelt  has  taken  the  wrong  side.  The  Democracy  should 
not  miss  the  opportunity  of  taking  the  right  side." 

The  Philadelphia  Heconi (Ind.  Dem.)  says  similarly: 

"  While  most  of  the  Democrats  in  the  Senate,  as  Mr.  Gorman 
said,  much  prefer  the  Panama  route,  the  unwise,  precipitate,  and 
iniquitious  conduct  of  the  President  is  what  they  find  themselves 
unable  to  ratify.  They  can  not  be  expected  to  lend  themselves  to 
a  policy  evidently  having  its  inspiration  in  the  desire  of  Mr.  Roose- 
velt to  secure  his  election  in  accordance  with  the  old  experience 
that  an  Administration  conducting  a  war  is  sure  of  a  victory  at  the 
ballot-box.  Least  of  all  can  they  give  their  support  to  a  policy  and 
an  Administration  threatening  to  drive  the  country  into  an  iniqui- 
tous war  with  Colombia  in  support  of  the  secession  of  one  of  the 
.states  of  that  republic." 

"The  history  of  this  republic  does  not  show  as  disgraceful  a 
rliapter  of  buccaneering  as  the  conspiracy  to  inaugurate  secession 
in  Panama,"  declares  the  Raleigh  News  and  Observer  (Dem.),  and 
it  warns  the  Democrats  to  profit  by  their  experience  in  the  Philip- 
pine imbroglio.     It  says : 

"  The  history  of  ratifying  the  Philippine  treaty  ought  to  teach  a 
lesson.  Some  of  the  first  Democrats  in  America,  from  the  highest 
motives,  advocated  ratifying  the  treaty  in  the  hope  that  afterward 
they  could  secure  legislation  giving  liberty  to  the  Filipinos.  What 
has  been  the  result  ?  The  ratification  of  that  treaty  opened  a  Pan- 
dora's box  of  ills.  Those  who  opposed  the  ratification  of  the 
treaty  were  wisest.     The  time  to  fight  is  before  ratification." 

It  seems  to  the  New  York  Times  (Ind.  Dem.)  that  what  is  wrong 
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morally  can  not  be  right  politically,  and  it  advises  the  rejection  of 
the  treaty.     To  quote  : 

"  It  is  not  good  for  a  party  or  a  candidate  to  get  upon  the  wrong 
side  of  a  moral  issue  when  an  appeal  is  to  be  made  to  the  voters  of 
this  nation.  The  Panama  policy  of  the  President  is  a  moral  issue. 
He  has  violated  century-old  traditions  of  national  fair  dealing.  He 
has  usurped  powers  never  conferred  upon  him.  He  has  stamped 
under  his  feet  rights  of  a  weak  nation  which  in  the  case  of  a  strong 
nation  he  would  never  have  ventured  to  invade.  The  countr>'  does, 
indeed,  want  the  canal,  but  it  does  not  want  a  canal  built  in  wrong 
and  dishonor.  The  short  way,  the  right  way,  to  check  the  Presi- 
dent in  his  headlong  and  dangerous  course  is  to  reject  the  treaty. 
If  its  rejection  will  suit  the  Republicans  as  a  campaign  issue  let 
them  make  the  most  of  it.  They  expect  to  make  Mr.  Roosevelt 
their  candidate.  If  his  isthmian  policy  is  presented  to  the  people 
in  its  true  light,  if  their  moral  sense  is  awakened  by  the  expositions 
and  appeals  of  the  campaign,  their  votes  will  sweep  Mr.  Roosevelt 
from  the  great  office  whose  powers  he  has  abused.  It  is  not  an 
issue  of  which  Democrats  need  be  afraid." 


OUTLOOK   FOR  THE   WOOD    PROMOTION. 

^  I  "HAT  the  nomination  of  Brig. -Gen.  Leonard  Wood  to  be  a 
•'•  major-general  will  be  confirmed  by  the  Senate  is  now  consid- 
ered a  certainty  by  papers  that  would  prefer  just  the  opposite  re- 
sult. The  New  York  Evenifig  Post,  one  of  the  general's  strongest 
critics,  regards  his  promotion  as  "more  than  ever  a  certainty  "  since 
Secretary  Root's  testimony ;  and  the  New  York  Times,  another 
critic,  believes  that  "  the  indications  all  point  to  confirmation  of  the 
nomination."  The  Baltimore  American^  too,  which  thinks  that 
"  the  Senate  would  ser\'e  the  nation  best  by  rejecting  General 
Wood's  appoinment,"  expects,  however,  that  it  "will  probably  be 
confirmed." 

These  admissions  by  the  general's  opponents  follow  the  testi- 
mony of  Secretary  Root  before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Military 
Affairs  and  a  letter  written  by  him  to  Senator  Proctor,  the  acting 
chairman  of  the  committee.  The  Secretary  testified  that  General 
Wood,  instead  of  granting  a  gambling  concession  to  the  Jai  Alai, 
stopped  the  municipality  of  Havana  from  granting  it,  and  only 
allowed  the  grant  to  proceed  after  he  had  referred  the  matter  to 
Washington  and  found  that  he  had  no  jurisdiction.  In  regard  to 
the  Rathbone  prosecution,  the  Secretary  testified,  according  to  a 
New  York  Tribune  despatch,  "  that,  with  one  exception,  ever}'  law 
of  which  Rathbone  and  his  friends  complained  as  having  borne 
with  undue  severity  upon  him  had  emanated  from  the  legal  divi- 
sion of  the  War  Department,  and  had  been  promulgated  by  Gen- 
eral Wood  at  Secretary  Root's  direction,  and  that  the  severity  of 
Rathbone's  prosecution  had  been  directed  by  President  McKinley, 
who  had  told  Mr.  Root  that  no  political  influence  must  be  allowed 
to  interfere  with  the  prosecution  of  an  official  charged  with  such  a 
serious  breach  of  trust."  And  further,  Mr.  Root  said  that  "all  the 
laws  of  which  Rathbone  and  his  attorney  complained  had  been  put 
into  effect  before  Rathbone's  defalcations  had  come  to  the  knowl- 
edge of  General  Wood,  with  one  exception,  and  that  the  exception 
had  been  used  to  Rathbone's  advantage  rather  than  to  his  detri- 
ment." 

In  the  letter  to  Senator  Proctor,  Secretary  Root  calls  attention 
to  the  fact  that  the  Senate  has  approved  promotions  of  General 
Wood  five  times  already,  "  twice  as  a  brigadier-general  of  volun- 
teers, twice  as  a  major-general  of  volunteers,  and  once  as  briga- 
dier-general of  the  regular  army."  He  quotes  commendations  of 
the  general  from  Generals  Miles,  Lawton,  Graham,  Forsyth, 
Young,  Wheeler,  Sumner,  and  Shatter,  and  after  a  sketch  of  his 
career  the  Secretary  says :  "  Upon  a  review  of  General  Wood's 
entire  military  record,  I  think  it  fair  to  say  that  no  officer  of  the 
American  army  below  the  grade  of  major-general  has  held  more 
important  commands,  rendered  more  distinguished  service,  or  de- 
monstrated to  a  higher  degree  the  possession  of  the  qualities  which 


fit  a  man  to  render  valuable  services  to  the  country  as  major-gen- 
eral." This  brings  Mr.  Root  to  the  much-mooted  question  of  pro- 
motion by  merit  or  seniority,  upon  which  point  he  says : 

"  An  army  all  of  whose  general  officers  are  selected  for  the  pur- 
pose of  conferring  rewards,  and  thus  having  at  its  head  a  constantly 
shifting  body  of  general  officers,  none  of  whom  has  more  than  a 
ver>'  few  years  to  serve,  and  all  or  nearly  all  of  whom  are  just  clo- 
sing their  careers  and  resting  upon  their  laurels,  can  not  possibly 
reach  the  highest  standard  of  efficiency.  To  have  a  live  army, 
which  keeps  abreast  of  the  times,  in  a  constant  state  of  preparation 
and  ready  to  meet  emergencies  with  the  greatest  activity  and  force, 
we  must  have  a  reasonable  proportion  of  its  general  officers  se- 
lected from  the  men  in  the  prime  of  life,  with  careers  to  make,  with 
ambition,  energy,  initiative,  and  whose  service  will  be  long  enough 
to  maintain  continuity  of  policy  and  sustained  effort  in  working 
out  ideas  which  require  time  for  their  accomplishment. 

"  In  the  selection  of  this  class  of  officers  the  all-important  thing 
is  the  demonstration  of  exceptional  capacity  for  the  work  which 
the  country  will  rely  upon  the  man  to  do.  Previous  rank  is  of 
little  consequence  provided  the  service  shall  have  been  long  enough 
to  furnish  the  requisite  experience  and  make  the  demonstration  of 
capacity  certain 

"  These  facts  in  General  Wood's  record  and  these  views  of 
public  policy  were  the  reasons  which  led  President  McKinley  to 
select  General  Wood  for  brigadier-general  of  the  regular  army  in 
preference  to  many  officers  of  higher  regular  rank  and  to  appoint 
him  to  that  office  upon  the  nomination  which  you  confirmed  three 
years  ago  next  February.     The  present  nomination  is  in  the  reg- 


Opposition— "This  must  be  one  of  those  petrified  logs." 

— Rehse  in  the  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press. 

uiar  order  of  seniority  according  to  the  rank  then  established  by 
the  action  of  tlie  President  and  Senate  and  indicates  that  the 
President  sees  no  reason  for  reversing  or  departing  from  the  con- 
clusion then  reached." 

The  last  paragraph  point-S  out  the  fact  that  the  "jumping"  of 
General  Wood  over  the  heads  of  many  other  officers  really  took 
place  nearly  three  years  ago,  and  that  the  present  promotion  will 
advance  him  only  one  point.     Says  the  Brooklyn  Eagle  : 

"  Most  people  think  that  the  President  advanced  General  Wood 
over  the  heads  of  a  large  number  of  older  officers  longer  in  the 
service  than  he.  Several  newspapers,  which  know  that  is  not  so, 
have  made  capital  against  General  Wood  out  of  the  indignation  of 
those  who  do  not  know  that  it  is  not  so.  Public  journals  which 
make  capital  against  a  public  man  out  of  an  impression  which  is 
prevalent,  but  untrue,  are  conducted  on  pretty  low  grounds.  The 
discovery  of  the  truth  becomes  the  education  of  the  ignorant  and 
the  condemnation  of  those  who  have  traded  on  the  wrong  impres- 
sion, and  not  corrected  it.     To  this  is  due  the  change  in  general 
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opinion  from  opposition  to  support  of  the  President's  nomination 
of  General  Wood. 

"  The  general  is  the  ranking  brigadier  of  the  regular  army.  His 
confirmation  could  be  defeated  only  at  the  expense  of  the  advance 
of  the  hundred  and  more  men  below  him  who  are  named  for  pro- 
motion with  him,  and  whose  promotion  depends  on  his.  A  setback 
to  him  would  be  a  setback  to  them,  for  President  Roosevelt  has 
strictly  followed  the  line  of  seniority,  as  to  them  and  as  to  him,  in- 
stead of  departing  from  it.  The  ado  made  over  General  Wood's 
nomination  has  given  to  uninformed  or  unreflecting  folk  the  idea 
that  his  was  the  only  one  sent  in.  It  is  one,  as  already  said,  out 
of  more  than  a  hundred.  All  the  nominations  followed  the  rule  of 
seniority,  and  the  whole  list  under  that  principle  will  stand  or  fall 
according  to  the  action  of  the  Senate  for  confirmation  or  rejection. 
This  will  be  news  to  many  men  who  let  newspapers  with  special 
grudges  to  fatten  or  antipathies  to  whet  do  their  own  investigating 
and  their  own  thinking — instead  of  studying  out  the  facts  them- 
selves." 

The  Chicago  Chronicle  intimates,  in  the  following  editorial,  that 
it  would  like  to  see  Secretary  Root  impeached  : 

"  It  is  entirely  characteristic  of  the  Root  administration  of  the 
War  Department,  an  administration  notable  chiefly  for  its  reckless 
indifference  to  law,  precedent,  and  public  opinion,  that  the  Secre- 
tary should  assume  to  put  an  end  to  the  Leonard  Wood  scandal  by 
loftily  taking  upon  himself  responsibility  for  everything  that  Gen- 
eral Wood  did  in  Cuba. 

"This  is  a  manifestation  of  the  ancient  theory  of  royalty,  that 
the  king  can  do  no  wrong. 

"  When  the  War  Department  favorite  had  been  pretty  thoroughly 
smirched  by  witnesses  of  good  character,  when  his  amazing  pro- 
motion over  the  heads  of  five  hundred  experienced  soldiers  had 
been  fully  set  forth,  and  when  the  questionable  methods  pursued 
by  him  and  his  friends  had  been  clearly  exposed,  the  Secretary  of 
War  appeared  on  the  scene  and  with  a  condescending  wave  of  the 
hand  informed  the  Senate  committee :  'All  these  things  may  be 
true,  but  I  am  responsible.' 

"  As  Mr.  Root  is  about  to  retire  to  private  life,  the  impudence  of 
this  declaration  should  not  be  overlooked.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
he  is  responsible  for  nothing.  His  approval  of  General  Wood's 
shady  transactions  in  Havana  was  to  have  been  assumed,  for  he 
has  been  active  from  the  first  in  promoting  all  the  measures  which 
have  brought  this  army  doctor  almost  to  the  head  of  the  military 
establishment,  but  a  cabinet  officer  who  is  about  to  retire  to  private 
life  and  whose  departure  from  Washington  can  be  expedited  if 
accessary  is  more  than  ordinarily  cheeky  when  he  undertakes  to 
close  a  case  like  this  by  saying:  '  I  alone  am  responsible  for  all 
this.     What  are  you  going  to  do  about  it? ' 


"  If  Mr.  Root  really  were  responsible  for  the  things  which  ap- 
pear to  have  been  proved  against  General  Wood,  he  would  merit 
impeachment ;  but  it  was  held  many  years  ago  in  the  case  of  an- 
other Secretary  of  War  that  impeachment  proceedings  would  not 
lie  against  a  man  who  had  resigned  and  whose  resignation  had 
been  accepted." 


CUBAN    FAVORS   AND    BRITISH   DEMANDS. 

"  I  "HE  "blunder"  of  granting  reciprocity  to  Cuba  is  severely- 
-*•  criticized  by  the  .St.  Louis  Globe-Dcniocrat  (Rep.)  in  view 
of  the  demand  presented  by  Great  Britain  that  sugar  raised  in  the 
British  West  Indies  be  admitted  to  the  United  States  on  equal 
terms  with  Cuban  sugar.  This  demand  is  based  on  the  "  most- 
favored-nation  "  clause  of  our  treaty  with  Great  Britain,  a  clause 
that  appears  in  many  treaties,  providing  that  the  contracting 
nations  will  grant  to  each  other  all  trade  privileges  that  they  grant 
to  the  most  favored  nation.     Says  The  Globe- Democrat : 

"  A  tariff  war  may  result  from  the  grievous  Cuban  misstep.  The 
Cuban  tariff  treaty  encourages  every  element  hostile  to  the  tariff 
that  protects  American  wages  and  industries.  1 1  is  a  time  for  sober 
thought  with  the  Republican  majority  in  Congress.  It  has  yielded 
more  to  the  fancied  'debt-of-honor  '  proposition  than  was  judicious. 
The  friends  of  protection  call  upon  Congress  to  stand  firm  against 
anymore  encroachments.  It  would  be  far  better  to  sweep  away 
the  Cuban  treaty  as  an  admitted  blunder  than  to  go  into  the 
trenches  to  roll  back  a  free-trade  assault  that  has  found  admittance 
through  a  gate  foolishly  unbolted  to  the  enemy." 

One  suggested  reply  to  the  British  demand  is,  as  the  Minneap- 
olis Tribu7te  (Rep.)  puts  it,  that "  whenever  the  British  Govern- 
ment is  ready  to  give  us  the  same  power  over  the  foreign  relations^ 
domestic  police,  and  municipal  sanitation  of  her  West  Indies  that; 
we  have  in  Cuba,  with  a  naval  or  coaling-station  in  every  island, 
we  may  consider  favorably  the  demand  for  similar  reciprocal  trade 
arrangements."  Another  reply  is  that  a  reciprocity  treaty,  not 
being  a  favor,  but  a  bargain,  does  not  come  under  the  "most- 
favored-nation  "  clause.  Thus  the  Louisville  Courier-Joiirnat 
(Dem.)  says : 

"  When  we  make  a  reciprocity  treaty  we  do  not  give  something" 
for  nothing — at  least  not  in  theory.  We  make  a  bargain  to  extend 
certain  concessions  in  return  for  certain  other  concessions.  It  is 
assumed  that  no  gratuity  is  given.  It  is  not  intended  to  bestow  a. 
favor,  but  to  purchase  a  valuable  privilege  for  our  own  exporters^ 


THE  CUBAN   PILGKIM'S  PKOOKKSS— SAFE   AT  LAST. 

— Maybell  in  the  Brooklyn  Eagle. 

SCENES  AT  OUR  TARIFF  GATE. 


HOOKING  ON   BEHIND. 

— Rehse  in  the  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press. 
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Tenement  House  Commissioner. 


This  argument  was  much  stronger  when  we  make  a  reciprocity 
treaty  with  one  country  without  shutting  the  door  to  all  other  coun- 
tries that  may  seek  similar  concessions  on  similar  terms.  Quite 
unnecessarily  the  Cuban  treaty  does  this  with  reference  to  sugar, 
and  this  has  naturally  stirred  up  other  countries  that  have  sugar  to 
export. 

"  Apart  from  the  special  provision  as  to  sugar,  it  is  apparent  that 
the  contention  that  a  reciprocity  treaty  lets  in  everybody  that  is 
entitled  to  the  most-favored-nation  clause  is  equivalent  to  saying 
that  a  country  can  not  make  a  reciprocity  treaty  at  all,  for  it  is  of 
the  essence  of  reciprocity,  as  commonly  understood,  to  grant  spe- 
cial privileges  in  exchange  for  similar  benefits.  Otherwise  the 
whole  tariff  might  as  well  be  reduced,  and  that  is  the  ideal  way  to 
■deal  with  duties  that  are  too  high  just  now.  That  way  is  not  open 
to  those  who  desire  a  reduction  of  duties.  In  due  time  there  may 
be  a  chance  to  change  them,  in  which  event  the  attempt  of  this 
Congress  to  control  future  Congresses  need  not  stand  in  the  way." 


TAMMANY'S    DEPARTMENT   HEADS. 

ONLY  one  of  Mayor  McClellan's  appointments  to  the  heads  of 
the  v^arious  city  departments,  that  of  William  McAdoo  to 
be  police  commissioner,  is  generally  commended  in  the  New  York 
papers.  "  If  there  is  a  man  in  the  Tammany  organization,"  says 
The  Times  (Ind.  Dem.),  "  or  acting  with  it  from  whom  the  com- 
munity would  have  the  right  to  expect  a  better  administration  of 
the  Police  Department  than  from  Mr.  McAdoo  we  do  not  know 
-who  he  is."  And  The  Press  (Rep.)  remarks  that  he  will  come  to 
office  "  with  a  record  so  far  above  the  average  made  by  Tammany 
holders  of  that  post  that  his  appointment  must  be  regarded  as  a 
forced  concession  to  the  public  demand  created  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  standard  set  by  his  predecessor."  Mr.  McAdoo,  who 
is  fifty  years  old,  was  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy  in  President 
Cleveland's  second  term,  and  is  an  ex-Congressman  from  New 
Jersey.  The  Cofumercial  Advertiser  (Rep.)  says  in  regard  to  the 
new  police  commissioner : 

"The  mayor-elect  is  entitled  to  unstinted  approval  for  this  ap- 
pointment. It  is  far  and  away  the  best  that  he  has  made,  for  all 
the  others,  including  the  additional  ones  of  yesterday,  are  on  the 
thoroughgoing  Tammany  level.  They  simply  mean  a  Tammany 
administration  as  decent  in  outward  appearance  as  possible,  but 
with  the  interests  of  the  organization  constantly  in  mind.  Not  one 
of  the  men  thus  far  selected  for  a  department  head  can  be  said  to 
have  a  particle  of  expert  or  special  qualification  for  the  place. 
They  are  all  Tammany  men  in  the  first  instance,  and  have  been 
selected  because  they  were.  Mr.  McAdoo  knows  nothing  what- 
ever about  the  police,  but  he  has  had  experience  in  the  administra- 


tion of  public  office,  and  has  shown  somewhat  exceptional  ability 
in  that  field.  To  realize  how  commendable  his  selection  is  one  has 
only  to  think  of  Colonel  Murphy,  whom  Van  Wyck  put  in  the 
place,  and  of  the  condition  of  the  department  with  Deverj^  running 
it  as  chief  deputy.  Whomever  Mr.  McAdoo  may  appoint  as  his 
deputies,  it  is  not  likely  that  any  such  man  as  Devery  will  be 
among  them  or  that  he  will  permit  any  one  of  them  to  run  the  de- 
partment over  his  head." 

The  Brooklyn  Standard  Union  (Rep.)  also  thinks  that  the  other 
appointments  tell,  not  of  the  creation  of  a  new  Tammany,  but  of  a 
restoration  of  the  old  Tammany  in  all  its  barbaric  splendor. 
Nicholas  J.  Hayes,  a  district  leader  and  a  former  assistant  clerk, 
has  been  appointed  fire  commissioner.  The  Times  (Ind.  Dem.) 
refers  to  him  as  "  a  Tammany  underling  unknown  and  unheard  of 
outside  the  field  of  political  patronage."  Thomas  C.  T.  Crain,  a 
lawyer,  a  former  city  chamberlain,  and  a  deputy  attorney-general 
of  the  State,  whose  record,  according  to  the  Brooklyn  Citizen 
(Dem.),  "  is  without  a  blemish,"  has  been  named  as  the  tenement- 
house  commissioner.  Others  on  the  list  include  Francis  J.  Lan- 
try  to  be  commissioner  of  correction,  Patrick  Keenan  to  be  city 
chamberlain,  Maurice  Featherson  to  be  dock  commissioner,  and 
John  J.  Delany  to  be  corporation  counsel.  P'our  of  the  appoin- 
tees are  district  leaders:  one  is  said  to  owe  his  place  to  the  in- 
terposition of  ex-Mayor  \'an  Wyck,  and  three  served  in  the  same 
capacities  under  Van  Wyck.  The  Times  picks  Mr.  Crain  to  be 
the  best  of  those  named  above,  but  it  thinks  that  in  naming  Mr. 
Lantry  "the  mayor-elect  has  disgraced  himself."  The  Evening 
Post  (Ind.)  remarks  that  "  it  is  only  necessary  to  contrast  the  names 
of  the  new  appointees  with  those  of  the  outgoing  commissioners  to 
mark  the  difference  in  the  tone  and  caliber  of  the  new  administra- 
tion." The  Brooklyn  Citizen  (Dem.)  defends  Mr.  McClellan's  se- 
lections thus : 

"The  worst  thing  that  can  be  said  by  partizan  animus  against 
these  appointments  is  that  they  are  organization  selections.  Well, 
Colonel  McClellan  did  not  sail  under  false  colors  when  he  made 
his  canvass  for  mayor.  He  declared  himself  a  believer  in  partizan 
government  and  a  loyal  follower  of  Tammany  Hall.  As  an  organ- 
ization Democrat,  he  recognizes  that  the  patronage  of  the  office  to 
which  he  was  elected  is  not  his  personal  property^  but  the  asset  of 
the  organization  which  nominated  and  elected  him.  He  expects, 
however,  that  the  men  recommended  for  appointment  to  him  shall 
in  every  way  in  their  power  aid  him  to  make  a  success  of  his  ad- 
ministration. The  people  who  voted  for  a  Tammany  government 
will  hold  the  Tammany  organization  responsible  for  failure  to  give 
an  economical,  liberal,  efficient,  and  honest  administration,  as  they 
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held  it  responsible  in  1901  for  the  maladministration  of  the  last 
Democratic  government." 

The  Sun  (Rep.)  remarks  that  "  there  is  certainly  nothing  to  be 
gained  by  unreasoning  and  baseless  abuse  of  Mr.  McClellan"s  ap- 
pointments. So  far  as  they  have  been  disclosed,  they  are  those  of 
honest  men,  and  it  will  be  time  enough  to  attack  the  appointees 
when  it  is  seen  that  they  are  betraying  the  offices  to  which  they 
have  been  assigned." 


FINANCIAL   VIEWS   OF  THE    MERGER   CASE. 

NO  expectation  .seems  to  be  entertained  by  the  financial  and 
commercial  journals  that  the  Nortliem  Securities  Company 
will  win  its  case  before  the  Supreme  Court  (considered  in  these 
columns  last  week) ;  and,  furthermore,  they  do  not  seem  to  be  ex- 
pressing any  regrets  over  the  expected  downfall  of  the  great 
merger.  The  New  \oxV  Journal  of  Commerce  sums  up  its  view  of 
the  mei^er  by  .saying  that  "  the  intent  in  forming  it  was  to  defeat 
the  intent  of  the  law,"  and  it  then  remarks  that  what  the  Supreme 
Court  has  to  decide  "  is  whether  this  can  be  done  without  violating 
the  law  whose  purpose  was  to  prevent  it."  The  railroad  interests 
"are.  in  fact,  already  preparing  for  an  adverse  decision  which,  in 
modified  form,  is  looked  for  by  a  majority  of  corporation  lawyers 
familiar  with  the  case,"  says  the  New  York  Financial  Age,  and  it 
adds : 

"  The  public  is  now  prepared  for  and  not  altogether  averse  to  an 
anti-merger  decision,  events  of  the  past  year  having  materially 
changed  their  views  regarding  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  con- 
solidations, be  they  of  industrial  or  railroad  properties.  A  large 
number  of  stock-brokers  are  also  known  to  be  hoping  for  a  deci- 
sion against  the  company,  for  they  fear  tliat  should  the  Northern 
Securities  merger  be  sustained  the  shares  of  many  independent 
railroads  will  pass  into  the  hands  of  a  holding  company,  in  which 
event  speculation,  which  makes  up  the  bulk  of  Stock  Exchange 
transactions,  would  be  greatly  curtailed. 

"  In  view  of  the  preparedness  of  railroad  magnates,  the  changed 
sentiment  of  brokers  and  the  public,  and  the  fact  that  an  anti- 
merger decision  has  already  been  discounted,  there  is  no  reason  to 
believe  that  the  final  settlement  of  the  ca.se,  even  should  the  Circuit 
Court's  findings  be  sustained  in  full,  will  exercise  an  adverse  influ- 
ence upon  the  stock-market." 

The  New  York  Financier  szys  that  the  merger  scheme  was  re- 
garded from  the  start  "  as  a  colossal  blunder,"  and  it  believes  that 
in  the  argument  before  the  .Supreme  Court  "  the  Government  is 
more  strongly  fortified  in  its  contention  than  are  the  defendants." 
It  observes : 

"  In  all  probability  the  Northern  Securities  Company  would 
never  have  been  organized  had  it  not  been  for  the  desire  on  the 
part  of  the  interests  identified  witli  the  Great  Northern  and  of  the 
Northern  Pacific  companies  to  promote  their  individual  ends  by 
placing  their  holdings  of  stock  in  the  two  roads  where  it  would  be 
undisturbed  through  speculative  operations  or  manipulation.  The 
motive  of  the  Northern  Securities  as  a  holding  company  for  the 
stocks  of  the  two  competing  lines  was  evidently  for  the  purpose  of 
effecting  the  transfer  of  the  controlling  interest  in  the  two  lines  to 
the  holding  company,  thereby  releasing  the  amount  of  capital  tied 
up  through  control  of  these  lines.  Neither  public  interests  nor  the 
Government's  rights  were  considered,  and  the  prevention  of  com- 
petition was  undoubtedly  the  secondary  motive.  This  was  the 
view  which  was  taken  of  this  proceeding  when  the  Northern 
Securities  plan  was  announced  and  nothing  seems  to  have  occurred 
since  to  change  this  view.  That  the  scheme  was  regarded  as  a 
colossal  blunder  is  shown  by  the  manner  of  its  reception  by  the  in- 
vesting and  by  the  speculating  public,  and  by  the  shock  to  the 
stock-market  which  followed  its  announcement." 

"The  Government  seems  to  have  somewhat  the  better  of  the 
argument,"  in  the  opinion  of  The  Railway  /r<7/-/^  (Philadelphia), 
which  remarks : 

"The  Government  states  that  the  Securities  Company  has  the 
power  to  restrain  trade  and  therefore  must  be  presumed  to  have 
that  intent,  and  the  defendants,  while  admitting  that  they  have  the 


power  to  restrain  trade,  assert  that  nothing  is  further  from  their 
intention  and  that  the  sole  reason  for  organizing  the  Securities 
Company,  aside  from  the  protection  to  the  financial  interests  which 
were  endangered  by  the  competition  of  hostile  companies,  was  to 
promote  the  export  trade  to  the  Orient  by  securing  harmonious 
cooperation  among  the  three  corporations  which  handle  that  trade. 

"  The  only  weak  point  in  the  argument  of  counsel  for  the  com- 
pany, which  .seeks  to  prove  that  their  client  has  no  intention  of 
restraining  trade  between  the  Great  Northern  and  the  Northern 
Pacific  in  the  sense  in  which  restraint  of  trade  is  understood  by  the 
Supreme  Court,  is  their  failure  to  show  that  the  limitation  of  com- 
petition would  not  be  to  the  interests  of  the  Securities  Company. 
If  they  could  prove  this,  their  position  apparently  would  be  invul- 
nerable. But  failing  to  prove  the  absence,  in  the  Securities  Com- 
pany, of  a  strong  interest  to  maintain  stable  rates  in  the  North- 
west, the  Government  seems  to  have  somewhat  the  better  of  the 
argument. 

"  It  is  hardly  probable  that  the  decision  of  the  court,  even  should 
it  be  adverse  to  the  company,  will  go  to  the  extreme  lengths  of  the 
decision  of  the  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals.  In  the  trans-Missouri 
and  joint  traffic  cases  the  Supreme  Court  had  to  deal  with  overt 
acts  in  restraint  of  trade.  In  the  Northern  Securities  case  it  has 
to  pass  upon  the  question  whether  the  power  to  restrain  trade, 
combined  with  an  interest  to  restrain  trade,  presumes  an  intent  to 
limit  and  restrict  competition.  If  the  decision  of  the  court  shall 
hold  that,  while  majority  ownership  of  the  stock  of  competing 
companies  is  in  violation  of  the  Sherman  act,  minority  ownership 
is  lawful,  the  railroad  companies  of  the  United  States  will  have 
no  reason  to  be  dissatisfied." 


HEARSE   AND   CARRIAGE   DRIVERS'   STRIKE    IN 

CHICAGO. 

T  TNION  labor  has  often  been  denounced  for  violence  during 
^^  strikes,  but  probably  never  before  for  exactly  the  form  of 
violence  adopted  in  Chicago  by  the  striking  hearse  and  carriage 
drivers.  It  is  "a  most  dastardly  strike,"  declares  the  Chicago 
Post,  and  it  adds  that  "  there  are  no  words  in  the  English  tongue 
strong  enough  "  to  be  used  in  denouncing  those  who  are  responsi- 
ble for  the  condition.  The  Chicago  Tribune  asks:  "Why  send 
missionaries  to  Asia,  Africa,  and  the  islands  of  the  sea  when  there 
are  men  in  Chicago  who  stand  in  such  great  need  of  Christianizing 
and  humanizing  as  some  of  the  pickets  of  the  livery-drivers* 
union  ? "  The  National  Labor  Tribune  (Pittsburg)  says  that  these 
strikers  have  "  gone  too  far,"  and  "  are  unworthy  of  trades-union- 
ism." The  drivers  are  striking  for  better  pay  and  shorter  hours, 
and  they  number  about  1,600.  Funerals  have  been  interfered  with 
to  such  an  extent  as  to  create  a  situation  dangerous  to  the  city's- 
health.  One  man  drove  the  hack  containing  the  body  of  his  wife, 
and  kept  the  strikers  back  with  a  revolver.  A  couple  were  driven 
to  a  church  in  an  ambulance  in  order  to  get  married.  A  private 
ambulance  bearing  a  dying  man  was  attacked  by  union  pickets. 
The  vehicle  was  bombarded  with  snowballs  that  had  been  dipped 
in  water  and  frozen.  The  horses  became  frightened,  and  it  was. 
only  by  the  exertion  of  utmost  strength  that  the  driver  prevented 
them  from  running  away.  One  undertaker  went  so  far  as  to  hold 
a  "  union-label  funeral."  The  undertaker's  wagon  and  each  car- 
riage carried  a  poster  announcing  that  the  vehicles  belonged  to  an 
undertaker  paying  the  union  scale  of  drivers'  wages. 

Chief  O'Neill's  plan  is  to  have  policemen  accompany  all  funerals 
in  Chicago,  and  he  has  also  prohibited  picketing  of  any  kind 
around  houses  of  mourning.  All  peace  negotiations  have  been  de- 
clared off  by  the  employers,  and  they  have  decided  to  start  busi- 
ness on  the  "  open-shop  "  principle.  They  have  also  asked  the 
court  for  an  injunction  restraining  the  strikers  from  interfering- 
with  the  business  of  the  employers.  The  union  officials  predict 
trouble  when  the  "  open-shop  "  plan  is  tried. 

The  Chicago  Chronicle  declares  that  the  members  of  the 
"ghouls' union  of  Chicago  "  are  "more  savage  than  the  Moham- 
medan Turk,"  and  "less  humane  than  the  furious  tribesman  of 
mountain  and   jungle";   and  the  Wa.shington  Star  observes  that 
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"  Chicago  has  shown  itself  wofully  derelict  in  its  official  duty  on  so 
many  occasions  during  the  past  few  years,  however,  that  it  is  by 
no  means  surprising  now  to  see  the  situation  develop  as  it  has." 
The  Chicago  Record-Herald  regards  this  as  a  critical  time  for 
trades-unions.     It  comments: 

"  The  livery -drivers'  strike  in  this  city  may  be  said  to  have  pre- 
cipitated a  crisis  in  the  affairs  of  union  labor.  People  who  are 
ordinarily  hostile  to  the  union  movement  are  emboldened  by  the 
developments  of  the  last  few  days  to  predict  its  speedy  end,  while 
others  of  a  friendly  disposition  shake  their  heads  over  the  shock- 
ing insensibility  and  incredibly  stupid  leadership  of  the  strikers. 
The  outrages  of  which  they  have  been  guilty,  the  profanation  of 
the  deepest  human  sorrow,  the  invasion  of  the  funeral  service  with 
their  lawless  demands,  leave  them,  in  fact,  without  defense.  They 
are  deservedly  held  up  for  execration,  deservedly  condemned  to 
the  severest  discipline  at  the  hands  of  the  police.  It  would  be  a 
lasting  disgrace  to  the  city  if  they  were  not  summarily  repressed 
for  the  complete  freedom  of  every  funeral  procession. 

"  But  it  should  be  understood  also,  and  particularly  by  union 
men  of  all  trades  and  all  kinds  of  work,  that  the  incidents  which 
have  so  deeply  affected  the  public  mind  during  this  strike  are  not 
considered  as  tho  they  were  something  isolated  and  apart.  They 
are  regarded  rather  as  the  culmination  of  a  long  series  of  illegal 
and  criminal  acts,  to  which  they  add  excessive  insolence  and  an 
unexampled  indifference  both  to  private  feeling  and  public  opinion. 
The  time  is  thus  reached  for  summing  up  the  account,  and  the 
unions  should  pause  with  serious  self-questioning  at  the  showing. 
They  must  abandon  the  policy  of  violence  or  expect  to  lose  not 
only  such  popular  support  as  they  have,  but  a  goodly  part  of  their 
own  membership  which  is  held  to  such  a  policy  by  a  species  of 
duress.  If  the  program  of  the  last  year  should  be  kept  up,  disso- 
lution would  follow  inevitably.  But  it  is  not  credible  that  a  system 
which  is  itself  a  natural  incident  of  human  progress  will  be  allowed 
to  perish  through  folly,  crime,  and  moral  obliquity.  We  should 
look  rather  for  the  supremacy  of  the  better  element  within  the  sys- 
tem and  a  rational  reform." 

The  strike,  however,  is  not  without  its  lessons.  Says  the  Chi- 
cago Tribune  : 

"  If  the  strike  should  last  more  than  a  day  or  two,  it  may  enforce 
a  needed  reform  in  funeral  methods.  It  may  open  the  eyes  of  the 
people  to  the  wisdom  of  taking  corpses  to  the  cemeteries  in  street- 
cars fitted  up  for  the  special  purpose,  and  doing  away  with  the 
long  and  costly  train  of  hacks.  It  would  be  a  blessing  for  the 
poor,  who  usually  go  far  beyond  their  means  in  the  burial  of  their 


dead,  if  they  were  compelled  to  give  up  extravagances  which  thejr 
feel  now  in  honor  bound  to  commit.  The  strike  will  be  an  ex- 
tremely useful  one  if  it  result  in  cutting  down  the  great  yearly  bill 
for  funeral  expenses." 


TOPICS    IN    BRIEF. 

It  is  quite  in  the  natural  order  of  things  that  Root  should  sustain  Wood. 
—  7'/ie  Baltimore  American. 

If  the  incubator  succeeds  with  that  six-ounce  Colorado  bab}-,  it  might 
be  tried  on  the  Parker  presidential  boom.  —  The  New  York  Mail  and  Express. 

If  some  Republican  politicians  could  have  their  way,  this  particular 
Bonaparte  would  get  a  life  sentence  in  St.  Helena  also. — TJie  Chicago  News. 

Dr.  Newell  Dwight  Hillis  says  that  the  women  will  know  more  than 
men  in  fifty  years.  Dr.  Hillis  is  just  fifty  years  behind  the  times. —  The 
Washington  Post. 

Perhaps  if  Professor  Langley  had  only  thought  to  launch  his  air-ship 
bottom-side  up,  it  would  have  gone  up  into  the  air  instead  of  down  into  the 
water.— 77/«  Boston  Globe. 

"  The  People  of  Panama,"  says  the  President,  "  rose  as  one  man."  That 
means  that  all  three  members  of  the  junta  caught  the  signal  at  the  same 
time.  — 77/^  Washington  Post. 

Cleveland's  mantle  has  not  fallen  on  David  B.  Hill.  The  object  that 
fell  on  David  was  much  harder  and  heavier  than  a  mantle,  and  it  is  still  on 
him. —  The  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat. 

Mr.  Car.negie  declares  that  England  would  give  untold  millions  for  about 
9.000,000  of  our  negroes.  She  can  have  them  by  outbidding  the  campaign 
committees.  —  The  Washington  Post. 

.ST.  Louis  has  sent  a  man  all  the  way  to  Africa  to  secure  pygmies  for  the 
World's  Fair,  evidently  overlooking  the  specimens  on  the  Supreme  bench 
of  the  State.  — 7'Ae  Washington  Post. 

Two  Dayton,  Ohio,  boys  are  said  to  have  made  a  flying-machine  that 
flies.  Professor  Langley's  principal  mistake  was  made  in  neglecting  to  be 
an  Ohio  man.— 77/^  Chicago  Record- Herald. 

And  '"STAND  PAT."— Nebraska  nominates  Roosevelt  and  Mickey  as  the 
ticket  for  next  year.  Teddy  and  Mickey  would  be  a  combination  that 
ought  to  sweep  someihrns.— The  Kansas  City  Journal. 

It  is  said  a  European  surgeon  has  discovered  a  method  of  making  short 
people  tall  by  manipulating  the  ankles  and  legs  of  the  patient.  If  success- 
ful, we  may  expect  a  race  of  very  tall  politicians  and  statesmen  in  this 
country.— 77f«  Macon  Telegraph. 

Salt  Lake  is  said  to  be  drying  up,  and  engineers  are  at  work  on  the 
problem  of  saving  it.  Possibly  this  excessive  evaporation  is  due  to  the 
pre.sence  of  the  Hon.  Perry  Heath,  who  is  understood  to  be  a  very  warm 
proposition.— 7"/r^  Detroit  Free  Press 


UNIONISM  UNTO  DEATH. 

What  it  is  rapidly  coming  to  in  Chicago. 

— Maybell  in  the  Brooklyn  Eagle. 


AMERICAN    "HIGH"   FINANCE. 

From  a  foreign  view-point. 

—Bradley  in  the  Chicago  News. 


LABOR   AND   CAPITAL   IN   CARICATURE. 
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LETTERS    AND    ART. 


IS   MR.   YEATS  A   DECADENT? 

MR.  W.  B.  YEATS,  the  Irish  poet  who  arrived  on  our  shores 
a  few  weeks  ago  and  is  now  lecturing  throughout  the  coun- 
try in  the  interests  of  the  so-called  Celtic  revival,  is  receiving  a 
good  deal  of  public  notice  from  American  journals,  and  in  at  least 
two  quarters  has  evoked  criticism  of  an  unfavorable  kind.  The 
New  York  Evening  Post  (December  12)  prints  an  article  by  a 
writer  who  is  impressed  by  the  gradual  development,  in  Mr. 
Yeats's  successive  books  of  poetrj-,  of  "  a  sense  of  failure  and  de- 
cay, rather  than  of  master}'  and  growth  "  ;  and  the  New  York  In- 
dependent (November  12)  voices  its  suspicion  that  "  the  Irish 
revival  is  nothing,  after  all,  but  another  form  of  decadence." 

The  writer  in  The  Evening  Post  pays  a  tribute  to  the  "  pure 
patriotism"  that  bums  through  many  of  Mr.  Yeats's  poems  "like 
a  clear  flame  within  a  vase  of  thinly  chiseled  alabaster  " ;  but  he 
affirms  his  belief  that  the  specific  aims  of  the  Irish  poet  are  "  trag- 
ically mistaken  " : 

"  The  long  tradition  of  defeat  that  overshadows  his  country  has 
turned  him,  together  with  most  of  the  other  singers  of  a  New  Ire- 
land, away  from  the  cruel  realities  of  their  world  and  from  the 
simple  passions  that  control  the  impulsive  energies  of  men  into 
this  Celtic  twilight  of  defeated  dreams.  In  the  silence  of  this  re- 
treat from  the  world,  in  the  hush  that  falls  after  the  thunder  and 
tumult  of  the  passing  war-gods,  one  might  look  to  hear  the  still 
small  voice  of  that  genuine  mysticism  which,  alone  of  all  poetic 
moods,  has  scarcely  come  to  utterance  in  English  poetry.  .  .  . 
Something  of  this  higher  mysticism  was,  perhaps,  heard  in  Mr. 
Yeats's  earlier  poems,  but  no  one  can  read  his  more  recent  produc- 
tions without  observing  what  may  be  called  a  defalcation  of  the 
mind.  Instead  of  the  true  voice  of  the  spirit,  we  hear  the  chatter- 
ing of  old  women  whose  memory  is  troubled  by  vague  and  foolish 
superstitions;  we  perceive  a  poet  of  undoubted  powers  lending 
himself  to  the  mystery  mongering  of  a  circle  of  morbid  clerks ;  we 
listen  to  the  revelations  of  wandering  beggars  and  workhouse  pau- 
pers as  if  they  were  apocalyptic  in  origin;  we  find  a  man  gone  out 
among  the  hills  to  track  '  every  old  dream  that  has  been  strong 
enough  to  fling  the  weight  of  the  world  from  its  shoulders,'  and  we 
get  from  him  idle  ghost  stories  and  babbling  repetitions  of  old 
wives'  tales." 

Nothing  can  be  further,  says  the  same  writer,  from  the  virile 
passion  and  pathos,  the  action  and  interknitting  of  strong  char- 
acters in  the  ancient  Irish  literature,  than  this 
modem  "Celtic  phantasmagoria,"  to  use  Mr. 
Yeats's  own  words,  "whose  meaning  no  man 
has  discovered,  nor  any  angel  revealed."  We 
quote  again  : 

"The  real  kinship  of  Mr.  Yeats's  present 
style  is  with  that  of  Arthur  Symons,  himself 
a  disciple  of  the  French  decadents ;  only  one 
must  add  in  justice  that  no  taint  of  moral  de- 
generation has  appeared  in  the  Irish  writer — 
and  that  is  much  to  concede  to  a  decadent. 
It  would  be  easy  to  set  forth  this  kinship  by 
parallel  quotations ;  to  show,  for  instance,  how 
in  both  writers  the  looseness  of  ideas  betrays 
itself  unmistakably  in  a  curious  uncertainty 
of  rhythm,  wherein  the  accents  hover  weakly 
and  dissolve  into  a  fluttering  movement  utterly 
different  from  the  marching  order  of  the  strong 
poets.  There  is  one  trick  of  both  (tho  it  is 
much  more  marked  in  Mr.  Yeats)  which  may 
seem  trivial,  and  yet  does  in  some  way  con- 
nect itself  with  the  total  impression  of  their 
art.  This  is  an  insistence  on  the  hair  in  de- 
scribing women.  Just  why  this  habit  should 
smack  of  decadence  is  not  quite  clear  to  me, 
but  the  feeling  it  awakens  is  well  defined.  Out 
of  curiosity  I  counted  the  number  of  allusions  to  hair  in  the  poems 
that  make  up  Mr.  Yeats's  '  Wind  Among  the  Reeds,'  and  found 
they  mounted  up  to  twenty-three.  It  is  'the  long  dim  hair  of 
Bridget,' or' the  shadowy  blossom  of  my  hair,' or '  passion-dimmed 


eyes  and  long  heavy  hair,"  or  '  a  flutter  of  flower-like  hair,'  or 
'  dim  heavy  hair,'  or  the  command  to  '  close  your  eyelids,  loosen 
your  hair.'  There  is  a  fragile  beauty  in  these  expressions,  no 
doubt,  but  withal  something  troubling  and  unwholesome ;  one 
thiuks  of  the  less  chaste  descriptions  of  Arthur  Symons  or  the 
morbid  women  of  Aubrey  Beardsley's  pencil  rather  than  of  the 
strong  i-uddy  heroines  of  old  Irish  story.  The  trait  is  significant 
of  much." 

The  New  York  Independent  comments  on  the  "  childishness " 
and  "moral  irresponsibility"  mirrored  in  so  many  of  the  Irish 
legends  used  by  Mr.  Yeats.  "  There  was  something  more  momen- 
tous," it  says,  "  than  the  mischief  of  tricksy  spirits  behind  the 
Greek  drama — there  was  something  more  behind  the  romantic 
Celtic  literature  of  the  Middle  Ages,  or  it  had  never  laid  hold  of 
all  Europe."     It  continues  ; 

"  Either  a  work  of  art  must  be  '  neat,  finite,  self-contained,  and 
rational,'  in  which  case  it  cuts  off  suggestion  entirely;  or  else  it 
must  be  content  to  remain  more  or  less  vague,  formless,  and  inane. 
And  such  we  find  Mr.  Yeats's  work  to  be  in  every  case  where  he 
has  tried  to  catch  his  traditional  will-o'-the-wisp.  So  it  was  with 
his  '  Shadowy  Waters'  and  '  Land  of  the  Heart's  Desire.'  And 
so  it  is  with  '  In  the  Seven  Woods,'  where  the  frequent  felicity  of 
his  verses  can  not  altogether  disguise  the  vacuity  of  his  figures, 
and,  above  all,  with  '  Where  There  Is  Nothing,'  which  seems  to 
us  little  better  than  nonsense. 

"  In  short,  this  is  not  the  kind  of  thing  that  one  would  write  if 
reason  were  on  her  seat  keeping  balance  among  the  faculties. 
And  tho  we  say  so  with  assurance,  we  say  so  with  reluctance  too, 
because  we  were  very  favorably  impressed  with  some  of  Mr. 
Yeats's  earlier  work.  ...  It  begins  to  look  a  little  as  tho  his 
writings  were  hypnotized,  as  it  were,  by  force  of  a  fixed  idea, 
rather  than  inspired  by  natural  enthusiasm.  And  it  is  just  such 
considerations  as  these  which  make  us  suspect  that  the  Irish 
revival  is  nothing,  after  all,  but  another  form  of  decadence,  no 
spontaneous  movement,  but  an  abuse  of  spirit,  like  mysticism  and 
symbolism,  which  it  resembles  strikingly  by  its  attempt  to  claim 
for  the  irrational  a  large  portion  in  literature." 


THE   GATEKEEPER   OF  THE   NINETEENTH 
CENTURY." 

'"P'HE  above  title  has  been  applied  to  Johann  Gottfried  Herder, 
an  eminent  literary  critic  and  philosophical  historian  who 


1 


died  at  Weimar  on  December  18,  1803,  and  whose  centenary  has 
been  celebrated  during  the  past  month  by 
German  scholars  throughout  the  world.  Her- 
der is  best  known  as  the  friend  of  Goethe 
during  an  impressionable  period  of  the  latter's 
career;  but  he  was  a  commanding  figure  in 
his  own  right,  and,  as  is  pointed  out  by  the 
Chicago  Dial  (December  i6),  "made  all  the 
coming  generations  his  debtor."  The  same 
paper  gives  the  following  account  of  Herder's 
work  and  influence : 


JOHANN   GOTTFRIED   VON  HERDER, 

The  Father  of  Modern  German  Scholar 
ship. 


"It  is  particularly  well  that  we  should  re- 
call the  memory  of  Herder,  for  he  belongs  to 
the  class  of  men  whose  work,  while  profoundly 
influential  upon  the  thought  of  the  age,  be- 
comes in  time  so  mingled  with  the  general  in- 
tellectual current  that  its  special  identity  ceases 
for  the  general  consciousness,  and  is  to  be  re- 
stored or  recreated  only  by  the  student  of  lit- 
erary history  who  takes  a  plunge  into  the  past 

for  that  particular  purpose 

"  The  world  into  which  Herder  was  bom 
was  crystallized  by  tradition  and  prescription. 
Its  life  was  one  of  convention,  its  scholarship 
was  lacking  in  philosophical  breadth,  its  whole 
fashion  of  thought  was  trammeled  by  an  arti- 
ficial method  from  which  even  the  mighty  intellect  of  Kant  could 
not  shake  itself  free.  Literature  was  judged  by  artificial  canons, 
history  was  envisaged  without  perspective,  and  religion  was  con- 
ceived as  a  formulary.  .  .  .  How  clearly  do  all  these  limitations 
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confront  us  in  the  work  of  \'oltaire,  the  typical  master-mind  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  who  for  all  his  wit,  and  lucidity,  and  amazing 
energy,  has  an  importance  in  the  history  of  intellectual  development 
that  falls  far  short  of  what  seemed  to  be  his  measure  to  the  age  in 
which  he  made  so  great  a  stir.  .  .  .  Herder,  on  the  other  hand, 
possessed  a  snigular  insight  into  the  underlying  and  subconscious 
processes  that  were  shaping  the  intellectual  development  of  the 
future ;  his  ideas  were  germinal  where  they  were  not  absolutely 
constructive,  and  he  made  all  the  coming  generations  his  debtor. 
We  may  not  now  read  his  writings,  but  his  thought  has  become 
so  fully  our  possession  that  we  are  in  danger  of  forgetting  that  it 
ever  was  his  thought  alone,  imposed  upon  a  reluctant  age,  and 
made  ours  through  the  mediation  of  Cioethe  and  many  lesser  men. 
"'  Herder  gave  the  initiative  in  all  directions.'  says  Scherer.  '  in 
history,  philology,  and  literary  criticism.'  In  his  character  as  a 
Lutheran  clergyman,  his  influence  on  religious  thought  was  marked, 
and  he  .so  outgrew  the  pietism  and  narrow  orthodoxy  of  hi-s  earlier 
years  that  he  ended  in  a  modified  acceptance  of  the  philosophy  of 
Spinoza,  and  in  the  conviction  that  '  theology  is  a  liberal  study, 
and  requires  no  slavishness  of  soul.'  Jn  a  word,  he  foreshadowed 
the  higher  criticism  of  the  -Scriptures,  and  more  than  foreshad- 
owed their  modern  natural  interpretation  as  works  of  literature. 
As  a  student  of  the  creative  writing  of  all  ages  and  races  he  pre- 
pared the  way  for  that  spirit  of  cosmopolitanism  in  appreciation 
and  comparison  which  is  in  our  own  time  bearing  rich  fruit,  and 
he  pointed  the  way  to  that  conception  of  world-literature  which 
has  ever  since  held  the  imagination  of  far-seeing  thinkers.  He 
was  also  one  of  the  pioneers  in  the  modern  movement  which  has 
made  of  literary  criticism  much  more  than  a  matter  of  judgment 
by  fi.xed  rules  or  of  rhetorical  analysis,  and  which  demands  ot  the 
critic  that  he  shall  be  the  natural  historian  of  literature,  taking  into 
account  all  of  the  conditions  under  which  work  is  produced,  and  oc- 
cupying the  point  of  view  of  the  men  by  whom  it  was  written.  In  his 
unfinished  yet  monumental  treatise  on  the  philosophy  of  history,  he 
developed  a  grandiose  conception  of  the  scheme  of  the  development 
of  civilization,  and  of  the  underlying  unity  in  the  annals  of  mankind." 

If  Herder  fails  of  his  due  effect  upon  the  student  of  to-day.  con- 
cludes 77/1?  Dial,  "  it  is  not  because  his  essential  ideas  have  grown 
antiquated,  but  rather  because  they  have  won  .such  general  accept- 
ance, and  become  so  incorporated  into  the  very  liber  of  our  minds 
that  they  seem  to  us  commonplaces  of  thought,  and  can  no  longer 
appeal  to  us  with  the  pregnancy  of  meaning  that  was  theirs  when 
tbey  flowed  directly  from  the  springs  of  his  intellectual  being,  and 
vvere  charged  with  the  vitality  of  his  impressive  personality." 


WHISTLER   AS    THE   "SUPREME    MASTER" 
OF   LINE   AND    COLOR. 

1\  T  R.  ARTHUR  JEROME  EDDY,  in  his  new  work  on  Whis- 
^^ *-  tier  ("  Recollections  and  Impressions  ").  undertakes  to  re- 
verse what  he  declares  has  been  the  common  order  of  acceptance 
of  the  artist's  work.  Whistler's  etchings  and  lithographs  have 
generally  been  regarded  as  first  in  importance,  his  portraits  sec- 
ond, and  his  color  hamionie.s — such  as  many  of  his  figure-pieces, 
marines,  nocturnes,  and  pure-color  compositions — as  third.  The 
real  order  of  merit,  asserts  Mr.  Eddy,  .should  be  as  follows  : 

"  Whistler  stands  .supreme  :  First,  as  a  colorist,  secondly,  as  a 
painter  of  portraits,  thirdly,  as  an  etcher  and  lithographer. 

"As  an  etcher,  comparisons  are  drawn  between  him  and  Rem- 
brandt. 

"  As  a  painter  of  portraits,  comparisons  are  drawn  between  him 
and  \'elasquez. 

"  As  a  colorist.  he  is  beyond  comparison  save  with  the  masters 
of  the  Far  East. 

"  In  etching  and  lithography  and  the  painting  of  portraits  he  at 
most  simply  did  as  well  or  better  what  others  have  done  before  ; 
but  in  the  composition  of  harmonies  of  color  to  please  the  eye.  as 
harmonies  of  sound  please  the  ear.  he  accomplished  results  which 
are  unique." 

Whistler's  pictures,  continues  Mr.  Eddy,  have  never  been  fully 
understood  :  and  yet  "  they  have  had  a  profounder  influence  upon 
the  art  of  to-day  than  those  of  any  other  master."  The  way  in 
which  this  influence  was  exercised  is  stated  thus: 

"  He  opened  the  door  of  the  East  to  the  painters  of  the  West 
and  showed  them  how  they  might  paint  after  the  manner  of  the 
best  there  is  in  the  Oriental  world,  and  not  only  retain  but  accen- 
tuate their  own  individuality 

"  He  is  to  color  what  Beethoven  is  to  sound,  and  his  distinguish- 
ing merit  is  that  of  all  the  men  of  his  century  or  of  many  preceding 
centuries,  he  was  the  only  one  to  treat  color  as  a  composer  of 
music  treats  sound — as  material  for  the  arrangement  of  harmonies 
to  please  the  eye  as  music  pleases  the  ear." 

Quoting  a  sentence  from  Whistler's  "  Gentle  Art  of  Making 
Enemies  "  to  the  effect  that  "  as  music  is  the  poetrj^  of  sound,  so 
is  painting  the  poetry  of  sight,  and  the  subject-matter  has  nothing 
to  do  with  harmony  of  sound  or  color."  Mr.  Eddy  adduces  this  as 
the  whole  philosophy  of  Whistler's  art : 

"  Whistler's  art  was  purely  sensuous,  as  the  finest  music  is  sen- 
suous.    He  had  no   interest  whatsoever  in  the  many  problems  of 
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life  and  death,  in  the  stor>'  of  any  person  or  the   traditions  of  any- 
place. 

"  He  had  less  interest  in  the  associations  connected  with  Old 
Battersea  Bridge  than  the  boatman  lazily  floating  by  ;  but  at  cer- 
tain hours  and  under  certain  conditions,  at  twilight  or  at  dusk,  or 
in  the  fog.  it  made  a  lone,  trcnmldns  line  wliich  pleased  him,  and 
he  painted  it. 

"The  fact  that  the  Tiiamcs  bounds  Knglish  history  was  of  no 
consequence  to  him;  but  the  muddy  river  between  lines  of  build- 
ings and  wharves  and  shipping,  and  covered  by  boats  and  crossed 
by  bridges,  furnished  him  endless  compositions  in  line  and  color. 

"The  glory  and  the  romance  of  \'enice  made  no  impression  on 
his  art;  but  in  out-of-the-way  places,  where  others  saw  nothing,  he 
found  scenes  which  inspired  his  etchings. 

"  As  an  etcher  and  lithographer,  Whistler  played  with  the  mys- 
tery of  line,  as  in  painting  he  played  with  the  mystery  of  color.  .  . 

"High  buildings,  mechanical  processes,  modern  costumes,  had 
no  terrors  for  him,  simply  because  he  had  no  sentiment  concerning 
them  ;  if  they  furnished  him  beauties  of  line  or  color,  he  cared  not 
whether  they  were  new  or  old. 

"  Whistler's  art  was  as  devoid  of  .sentiment  as  that  of  a  Japa. 
nese. 

"To  our  Western  notions  the  everlasting  convention  that  serves 
for  a  face  in  Japanese  art  seems  hopelessly  monotonous.  To  them 
our  painstaking  characterization  of  the  features  and  peculiarities 
of  each  person  is  no  art  at  all,  but  grotesque  caricature ;  it  is  the 
subordination  of  art,  which  is  of  universal  interest,  to  the  eccen- 
tricities of  the  individual,  which  are  of  local  interest. 

"  In  Whistler's  art  one  must  not  look  for  any  solution  of  the 
problems  of  life,  for  any  sign  of  the  emotions  which  control  human 
conduct — for  love  and  hate  and  fear,  for  hope  and  ambition,  for 
the  tortures  of  jealousy  or  the  bitterness  of  despair— these  are  all 
absent;  his  art  is  pure  and  serene.  His  works  are  to  painting 
what  the  '  Ode  to  a  Grecian  Urn  '  or  '  A  Midsummer  Night's 
Dream  '  is  to  poetry,  and  hence  in  human  interest  they  fall  far 
short  of  the  tragedies,  the  epics,  the  romances  of  literature  and  art, 
and  they  must  not  be  judged  by  standards  he  did  not  seek  to  emu- 
late. He  could  no  more  have  painted  a  '  Crucifixion  '  or  a  '  I^ast 
Judgment '  than  he  could  have  carved  the  '  Moses  '  or  written 
'  Hamlet."  In  every  sense  save  that  of  abstract  beauty  of  line 
and  color  other  painters  have  excelled  Whistler:  but  as  the  mas- 
ter of  pure  line  and  color-harmonies  he  is  supreme." 

Mr.  Eddy  goes  on  to  indicate  the  successive  periods  of  Whis- 
tler's artistic  development,  starting  with  the  "  White  Girl  "  of  1(863. 
which  was  a  "  Symphony  in  White,  No.  i  " :  passing  on  to  a  Japa- 
nese group.  "  The  Princess  of  the  Land  of  Porcelain,"  "  The  Gold 
Screen,"  "  The  Balcony,"  and  "  Lange  Leizen,"  in  which  figures 
and  accessories,  tho  still  prominent,  were  made  subordinate  to  the 
brilliant   color  .schemes:    and   ending    with   the  "Nocturnes,"  in 


which  "detail  and  composition  were  refined  away,  and  little  re- 
mained but  the  color  effects  so  exquisite  that  they  seemed,  and  still 
seem,  beyond  the  power  of  brush,  and  more  like  some  thin  glazes 
and  enamels  than  paintings  on  canvas."  Sketches  exist  for  a 
fourth  series  of  pictures  never  completed  by  the  master,  which  are 
described  as  "pure  creations  of  fancy,  somewhat  suggestive  of 
the  Japane.se  group,  but  less  realistic— just  color-music."  A  sum- 
mary in  tabulated  form  exhibits  the  following  phases  in  Whistler's 
mastery  of  color : 

"  I.  That  wherein  composition  and  detail  predominate,  tho  color 
is  the  motive. 

"2.  That  wherein  composition  and  detail  are  still  conspicuous, 
but  are  subordinate  to  the  color  scheme. 

"3.  That  wherein  composition  and  detail  are  practically  lost  in 
the  effort  to  produce  subtle  color  harmonies. 

"4.  That  wherein  the  sole  object  is  color-music,  quite  regardless 
of  other  considerations." 


THE    NEW   YORK    PRODUCTION    OF 
"  PARSIFAL." 

^r^HE  Christmas  Eve  performance  of  Richard  Wagner's"  Parsi- 
■■■  fal  "  in  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House,  New  York,  is  de- 
clared by  those  competent  to  judge  to  have  been  superior  in  most 
respects  to  any  performance  of  the  same  music-drama  ever  given 
at  Baireuth.  In  the  opinion  of  several  critics,  it  registers  the  high- 
water  mark  of  operatic  production  in  America.  "  The  eyes  of  the 
whole  musical  world,"  Tlie  Times  remarks,  "  were  turned  upon  this 
performance,  and  the  outcome  of  it  has  been  awaited  with  widely 
varying  emotions  on  the  part  of  many  who  have  been  for  or  against 
it.  on  divers  grounds.  Never  before,  perhaps,  has  a  stage  produc- 
tion of  any  kind  in  this  country  so  stirred  the  imaginations  of  so 
many  people,  or  been  so  widely  discussed,  or  so  urgently  debated." 
That  Mr.  Heinrich  Conried's  bold  undertaking  should  have  been 
carried  to  a  succes.sful  culmination,  despite  the  protests  of  Frau 
Wagner  and  the  attacks  of  infiuential  American  clergymen,  is 
deemed  a  matter  for  general  congratulation  and  felicitation. 

"  Parsifal  "  was  described  by  its  composer  as  "  a  sacred  festival 
play."  and  it  was  first  presented  at  Baireuth  on  July  26,  1882. 
Until  now  it  has  been  produced  in  Baireuth  only.  Its  plot  is 
summarized  in  the  pages  of  The  Mail  and  Express  as  follows: 

"  Act  I.  of  '  Parsifal '  opens  in  a  forest  in  the  Grail  domain.  It 
is  dawn,  and  in  the  background  sparkle  the  waters  of  a  lake.  Gur- 
nemanz,  an  old  vassal  of  the  Cirail,  is  awakened  bv  a  solemn  re- 


^    ^.":ll.ll-.     iwl.i  I..I  1.;    Aim,.    |ln|-i|.l,  .N.  .1 

MKlNKIi.H   Cf>NI<IKU, 
Who  planned  the  pcrforiii.'inces. 


MU.KA  TKKNINA, 
Wlio  t.'ikes  till-  jiart  of  Kuiulry, 


Ar.OIS    BUKCiSl  Al.l.KK, 

Who  sinij-s  in  the  title-iole. 


AI.KKEI)    HKKIZ, 

Wlu)  (.oiulucts  the  opera. 
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SCENES    FROM 


veille  of  trombones  from  the 
distant  castle  of  Monsalvat. 
Knights  join  him,  and  Kundry, 
breathless,  brings  a  balm  from 
Arabia  for  the  wound  of  help- 
less King  Amfortas,  who  is 
borne  through  the  forest  on  a 
litter  to  bathe  in  the  lake. 
Gumemanz  relates  to  the  es- 
quires the  story  of  Amfortas's 
fall,  and  tells  of  a  prophecy  ut- 
tered by  a  phantom  face  within 
the  Grail  itself  to  the  penitent 
king : 

"  By  pity  enlightened, 
A  guileless  Pool  ; 
Wait  for  him, 

Mj'  chosen  tool. 

"His  story  is  interrupted  by 
cries  from  the  knights,  as  a 
wild  swan,  pierced  by  an  arrow, 
flutters  dying  to  the  ground. 
The  youth  who  has  thus  broken 
the  laws  of  the  Grail  domain  is 

a  stranger.  He  can  not  tell  who  he  is  or  whence  he  came,  save  that 
he  dwelt  with  his  mother  in  a  desert,  far  from  the  world,  and  when 
he  saw  men  in  armor,  followed  them.  Stricken  with  remorse  at 
the  swan's  death,  he  breaks  his  bow,  and  Gurnemanz,  suspecting 
him  to  be  the  innocent,  or  fool,  foretold  by  the  prophecy,  takes 
him  to  the  Grail  castle. 

"The  lad  is  Parsifal;  his  father,  Gamuret,  died  before  he  was 
born,  in  a  knightly  encounter. 

"The  scene  changes,  by  panoramic  gradations,  to  a  ravine,  and 
tlien  to  the  great  domed  hall  of  Monsalvat.  There  Amfortas  be- 
wails his  anguish,  and  finally,  at  the  bidding  of  the  aged  Titurel, 
who  lives  in  a  hidden  tomb,  he  uncovers  the  sacred  cup  and  holds 
it  aloft.  Blinding  rays  of  light  from  above  irradiate  the  Grail,  and 
choruses  of  knights,  youths,  and  boys,  the  latter  high  in  the  vast 
dome,  sing  '  Take  of  this  Bread,  Take  of  this  Wine.'  The  Grail  is 
again  covered,  and  when  natural  light  returns  the  cups  on  the  table 
are  seen  to  be  filled  with  wine,  and  by  each  is  a  piece  of  bread. 

"  Parsifal  looks  with  agonized  interest  at  all  this,  as  tho  in  a 
trance,  but  asks  no  question,  and  Gurnemanz,  losing  patience, 
turns  him  out. 

"Act  II.  shows  the  interior  of  Klingsor's  castle,  with  the  sor- 
cerer evoking  Kundry  from  the  abyss,  an  unwilling  tool  for  the  de- 
struction, if  possible,  of  Parsifal,  who  is  already  battering  down 
the  feeble  knights  of  Klingsor's  company.  The  scene  changes  to 
a  magic  garden,  in  which  beautiful  creatures,  half  maiden,  half 
flower,  strive  to  entice  him. 

"  These  he  resists,  and  Kundry  waves  them  aside,  calling  Parsifal 
by  his  name  and  telling  him  of  his  mother's  grief  and  death,  after  he 
had  left  her.  Painfully  moved,  Parsifal  refuses  consolation,  and 
when  Kundry  imprints  a  passionate  kiss  upon  his  lips,  he  starts  up, 
crying  :  'Amfortas  !    the  spear  wound  !     In  me  1  feel  it  burning  ! ' 

"Through  this  pity,  he  is  enlightened;   he  conquers  desire  only 


THE  GKEAT  HALL  OF  THE  HOLV  GRAU.  (ACT.  L). 
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to  experience  the  keenest  an- 
guish of  spirit  over  his  failure 
to  help  Amfortas.  As  he  again 
resists  Kundry,  Klingsor  hurls 
the  sacred  spear  at  Parsifal, 
but  it  remains  poised  over  the 
youth's  head.  Parsifal  seizes 
it.  makes  the  sign  of  the  cross, 
and  Klingsor  and  the  castle 
vanish. 

"Act  III.  pas.ses  years  later, 
on  a  Good  Friday,  when  the 
Grail's  domain  is  beautiful 
with  flowers.  Gurnemanz,  in 
the  forest,  discovers  Kundry, 
in  the  garb  of  Act  1.,  groaning 
in  a  thicket.  Parsifal,  in  black 
armor,  enters  with  the  spear, 
and  after  recounting  his  deeds 
and  submitting  to  the  washing 
of  his  feet  by  Kundry,  is  led  to 
Amfortas,  whose  wound  he 
heals  with  a  touch  of  the 
spear.  Parsifal  becomes  king 
in   his  stead,  and  with  the  uncovering  of  the   Grail   the   throng 

chants : 

"  Wondrous  work  of  mercy  ; 
Salvation  to  the  Savior  !  " 

In  regard  to  the  quality  of  the  performance  given  in  New  York, 
T/ie  Times  has  this  to  say  : 

"The  spirit  that  filled  the  representation  in  most  of  its  elements 
and  that  animated  all  who  participated  in  it  was  one  of  reverence 
and  devotion  to  the  ideals  of  the  master,  of  zealous  eagerness  in 
carrj-ing  out  his  intentions  in  all  things  great  and  small  in  the 
score.  The  interpreters  of  the  chief  personages  of  the  drama  were 
singers  who  have  drawn  knowledge  and  understanding  of  its  re- 
quirements from  the  fountain-head  at  Baireuth.  and  who  have  been 
among  the  most  distinguished  participants  in  the  festival  perform- 
ances there — Mme.  Ternina,  Mr.  Burgstaller,  and  Mr.  Van  Rooy. 

"The  chief  masters  of  stagecraft  and  of  scenic  manipulation 
had  been  summoned  from  Germany  to  superintend  and  coordinate 
the  material  factors.  Scenery  and  costumes  had  likewise  been 
brought  from  German  ateliers,  the  work  of  artists  and  of  artisans 
intimate  with  the  necessities  of  the  drama,  instructed  by  the  expo- 
sition of  them  made  at  Baireuth,  willing  to  improve  upon  those 
models,  and  actually  doing  so. 

"  The  musical  direction  was  in  the  hands  of  a  master-conductor 
thoroughly  imbued  with  the  style  and  significance  of  Wagner's 
music,  and  with  authority  to  compel  a  realization  of  his  wishes — 
Mr.  Alfred  Hertz. 

"All  that  money,  thought,  care,  and  incessant  and  intelligent 
labor  could  do  had  been  lavished  upon  the  production'of 'Parsifal.' 
The  results  as  shown  in  last  evening's  perfonnance  nobly  crowned 
the  work  of  many  months. 

"  It  must  be  said,  also,  that  these  results  allayed  many  fears,  put 
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at  rest  many  doubts  and  uncertainties  that  had  beset  even  those 
most  disposed  to  regard  Mr.  Conried's  ambitions  with  friendly 
sympathy.  'Parsifal '  presented  with  technical  blemishes,  with  an 
outtit  in  any  respect  inadequate;  'Parsifal"  without  the  uplift,  the 
spiritual  quality  that  keeps  it  aloof  from  all  other  works  of  art  of 
its  kind;  '  Parsifal"  brought  down  in  anyway  to  the  level  of  an 
operatic  performance,  even  of  the  most  tinished  that  the  Metropol- 
itan Opera  House  can  offer,  would  have  put  tiie  whole  undertaking 
in  the  wrong.  It  would  have  given  justification  to  the  prophets  of 
evil  at  home  and  abroad  who 
have  lifted  their  voices  in  chorus 
against  Mr.  Conried  ever  since 
the  disclosure  of  his  plan  last 
summer  set  the  musical  world 
in  a  ferment. 

"It  is  precisely  at  this  point 
tliat  the  greatest  victory  has 
been  won.  The  primary  con- 
dition of  success  was  to  rise  su- 
perior to  all  the  technical  diffi- 
culties in  the  way  of  mounting 
tlie  work,  and  securing  the  per- 
fect cooperation  of  all  the  ele- 
ments— musical,  dramatic,  scen- 
ic— which  are  .so  intimately 
fused  together  in  \Vagner"s  art 
work;  but  an  equally  essential 
condition  was  the  attainment  of 
the  intangible  aura  that  sur- 
rounds the  drama.  It  was  es- 
sential that  tlie  audience  should 
be  brought  to  envisage  'Parsi- 
fal '  as  something  other  than  an 
opera  at  the  corner  of  Broad- 
way and  Thirty-ninth  Street. 

"  Now.  there  need  be  no  beat- 
ing about  the  bush  as  to  this 
matter,  that  has  cau.sed  heart- 
search  ings  on  the  part  of  many 
thoughtful  and  sincere  music 
lovers.  Broadway  is  not  Bai- 
reuth  ;  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
House  can  not  jjecome  trans- 
figured on  Thursdays  into  some- 
thing different  in  essence  from 
what  it  is  on  Wednesdays  and 
Fridays;  people  who  enter  its 
portals  out  of  the  business  and 

the  bustle  and  the  pleasure  of  New  York  can  not  be  transported 
as  by  magic  into  realms  of  art  unknown  to  the  early  life  of  the 
city.  But  Mr.  Conried  has  done  all  in  his  power  to  signify  that 
there  is  a  difference,  and  really  to  make  a  difference:  and  that 
there  was  a  difference  was  borne  in  upon  everybody  wlio  went 
to  yesterday's  'Parsifal '  performance." 

Tlie  comment  of  The  Tribiuie  is  also  of  a  most  favorable  char- 
acter. Speaking  of  the  purely  orchestral  side  ot  the  performance. 
it  says : 

"The  orchestra  was  at  its  best  from  beginning  to  end.  Mr. 
Hertz  is  not  one  of  those  conductors  wiio  believe  in  exploiting  their 
own  theories  or  idiosyncrasies  at  the  expense  of  the  composer, 
whom  it  is  their  business  to  interpret.  It  was  imiiossible  not  to 
feel  last  night  that  he  was  reading  the  .score  before  him  as  tho 
Wagner  were  looking  over  his  shoulder.  It  was  a  reading  pro- 
foundly symijathetic.  almost  austere  in  its  lidelity  to  the  broad 
nobility  of  the  composer's  ideal,  and  yet  so  flexible,  so  subtle  at 
the  right  moments,  that  rising  around  the  massive  lines  of  this 
great  work  came  constantly  tiiose  exquisitely  tender  and  beautiful 
waves  and  whispers  of  sound  which,  in  '  Parsifal '  as  perhaps  in  no 
other  of  Wagner's  works,  have  the  poignancy  and  the  magic  of 
remembered  rapture,  sometimes  of  joy  and  sometimes  of  pain. 
This  is  the  great  strength  of  'Parsifal"  on  its  purely  musical 
side,  that  it  ri.ses  to  heights  of  lyrical  joyousness  in  one  mo- 
ment and  explores  the  depths  of  somber  passion  in  the  next. 
Mr.  Hertz  missed  no  single  point  in  the  wonderful  web  of  melody 
wliirh  it  was  his  privilege  to  evoke  from   the  tremendous  modern 
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THE  CUP   OF  TlIF    IIOLV   GRAIL. 

"Then  suddenly  tlie  heavenly- splendor  fell 
And  flamed  and  glowed  within  the  sacred  Cup. 
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orchestra  which  Wagner  assumed  as  an  indispensable  factor  when 
he  wrote  this  drama." 

The  Sun  takes  advantage  of  the  occasion  to  make  quite  a  savage 
onslaught  upon  "  Parsifal"  : 

"'Parsifal'  is  the  child  of  Wagner"s  artistic  decrepitude.  It  is 
a  decrescendo  in  in.spiration.  a  ritardando  in  invention.  More  than 
any  other  drama  of  Wagner  does  it  rely  upon  the  dazzling  of  the 

eye  to  dull  the  keenness  of  the 
musical  ear.  It  is  a  most  im- 
Ijosing  pageant  set  to  unimpos- 
ing  music.  Wagner  fired  heav- 
en once  with  the  immolation 
of  P>runnhilde.  It  was  not  to 
he  done  again.  The  light  on 
the  Holy  Grail  is  white  and 
cold. 

"  The  entire  machinery  of  the 
iamiliar  Wagnerian  drama  is 
here  :  but  the  scene  painter,  the 
stage-manager,  the  mechani- 
cian, and  the  electrician  bravely 
hold  up  the  hands  of  the  mu- 
sician. .  .  .  Strip  'Parsifal"  of 
its  scenic  and  mechanic  glories 
and  you  will  lay  bare  the  skele- 
ton of  a  system,  with  only  a  few 
shreds  of  the  flesh  left  upon  it. 
The  poem  of  '  Parsifal "  is  al- 
most utterly  devoid  of  those 
great  basic  elements  which 
make  human  life  dramatic  for 

men  and  women 

"As  an  ethical  basis  of  this 
drama  we  are  asked  to  accept  a 
philosophy  of  pity,  founded  on 
the  ethics  of  Arthur  .Schopen- 
hauer and  amplified  by  the 
adoption  of  certain  of  the  teach- 
ings of  Buddha.  Instead  of 
those  beautiful  doctrines  of  re- 
demption through  the  love  and 
self-sacrifice  of  woman,  so  elo- 
quently preached  in  some  of 
Wagner's  other  dramas,  we  are 
besought  to  look  upon  woman 
as  a  temptress,  and  renuncia- 
tion of  love  as  the  highway  to  heaven 

"  On  the  whole,  the  score  is  almost  one  long,  faint  echo  of  Wag- 
ner"s  greater  works.  Siegfried  vainly  strives  to  animate  this  Par- 
sifalian  puppet  of  renunciation  with  the  blood  of  his  themes. 
Cloudlike  shreds  of  'Tristan  und  Isolde  "  struggle  to  put  sunset 
tints  on  this  pallid  sky.  All  is  copying,  futile,  without  inspiration, 
without  novelty — a  hotch-potch  of  the  old  marketable  materials, 
made  over  with  constructive  skill,  but  without  sincerity.  There  is 
hardly  a  note  of  honest,  artistic  conviction  in  the  whole  thing." 

The  Sun  concedes,  however,  the  excellency  of  the  stage  produc- 
tion. The  scenery,  it  says,  was  "beautiful,  imposing,  and  illu- 
sive "  ;  while  Mr.  Burgstaller"s  "  Parsifal  "  was"  admirable  through- 
out, and  in  the  second  act  simply  magnificent." 


NOTES. 

M.\ETF.KLlNCK's  drama,  "  Monna  Vanna,"  was  presented  for  the  first  time 
in  America,  on  December  17,  at  the  German  Theater  in  New  York. 

Messrs.  Macmu.i.an  &  Co.,  of  London,  announce  that  in  January  they 
will  publish  the  first  number  of  a  new  periodical  entitled  The  Artist  Eiu 
t^ravcr,  a  quarterly  magazine  of  original  work. 

TJie  Bookman's  December  list  of  the  six  best-selliiig  books  of  the  previous 
month  is  as  follows  : 

1.  The   lyittle   Shepherd    of  Kingdom    4.  The  One  Woman. — Dixon. 

Come. — Pox.  5.  The   Adventures   of    Gerard. 

2.  The  Call  of  the  Wild.— London.  Doyle. 

3.  Rebecca. — Wiggin.  6.  Tlie  Sherrods.— McC^utcheon. 
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SCIENCE    AND    INVENTION. 


SCIENTIFIC   ESTIMATES   OF   SPENCER. 

ALTHO  Herbert  Spencer  is  often  classified  as  a  man  of  sci- 
ence and  coupled  with  Darwin  and  Huxley,  scientific  jour- 
nals, in  speaking  of  his  career,  generally  recognize  the  fact  that 
this  is  misleading.  Spencer  was  primarily  a  philosopher,  but  a 
philosopher  who  made  the  widest  use  of  the  latest  data  furnished 
by  modern  science,  and  whose  philosophy  as  a  system  is  largely 
an  attempt  to  explain  these  data  and  to  gather  them  into  a  consist- 
ent and  luminous  body  of  knowledge.  Thus  The  Scientific  Amer- 
ican (December  19)  says  in  its  notice  of  him  : 

"  It  hardly  falls  within  the  province  of  this  journal  to  give  an 
estimate  of  Herbert  Spencer's  philosophical  work — work  which 
was  done  largely  in  the  field  of  speculative  rather  than  in  applied 
science.  What  the  world  owes  to  him  chiefly  is  the  destruction  o* 
old  prejudices  and  traditions,  the  forcing  of  educators  to  make  al- 
lowances for  youthful  immaturity  in  the  bringing  up  of  children. 
He  did  what  he  could  to  introduce  a  more  rational  consideration 
of  things,  particularly  in  the  sphere  of  religion.  Perhaps  the  book 
by  which  he  is  best  known  is  his  '  First  Principles."  issued  at  his 
own  expense  in  i362 — a  book  which  brought  him  into  notice,  it  is 
true,  but  which  made  him  the  object  of  a  storm  of  abuse  from 
philosophical  conser\'atives.  His  argument  that  force  never  dis- 
appears, but  is  only  tran.sferred,  is  now  a  commonplace  scientific 
axiom  ;  but  in  his  day  it  was  the  height  of  impiety.  His  '  Princi- 
ples of  Psychology- '  shows  how  much  he  owed  to  Darwin,  particu- 
larly in  the  physiological  point  of  view  which  he  took.  It  was  only 
after  he  had  issued  the  prospectus  of  his  '  System  of  Synthetic 
Philosophy'  that  he  was  recognized  as  a  teacher  of  the  doctrine 
of  evolution. 

"  Herbert  Spencer  was  an  Englishman  to  the  manner  bom — 
cold,  self-contained,  rather  narrow  in  his  point  of  view  toward  for- 
eigners. He  never  deigned  to  leam  a  foreign  language.  Perhaps 
his  rather  contemptuous  dismissal  of  Kant's  philosophy  may  be 
partly  explained  by  this  singularly  British  attitude.  He  refused 
membership  of  all  scientific  academies.  For  him  it  was  most  re- 
markable that  he  ever  undertook  to  travel  to  America.  The 
reason  is  probably  to  be  found.  as>we  have  said  before,  in  the  en- 
thusiastic reception  accorded  by  America  to  his  work.  He  was 
not  much  of  a  reader,  altho  his  works  are  erudite  to  a  degree. 
Most  of  the  facts  presented  were  collected  by  assistants.  His  in- 
tensely British  character  caused  him  to  become  a  most  vigorous 
opponent  of  socialism.  He  looked  upon  mankind  as  the  highest 
form  of  specialization  in  nature,  and  would  hear  nothing  of  restrict- 
ing the  liberty  of  the  individual  more  than  was  absolutely  neces- 
sary for  the  cohesion  of  society." 

An  attempt  at  tlie  analysis  of  Spencer's  mind  is  made  by  an  edi- 
torial writer  in  TJie  British  Medical  Journal  (December  12).  who 
says  : 

"  liroadly  considered,  the  minds  of  intelligent  men  fall  into  three 
groups:  (a)  The  objective  mind,  which  only  clearly  appreciates 
things  by  the  sense  of  sight:  this  may  with  equal  propriety  be 
called  the  visual  mind:  {b)  the  mathematical  mmd.  the  rarest  and 
most  wonderful  attribute  of  man:  and  {c)  the  Spencerian  mind. 
This  means  that  the  mind  of  Herbert  Spencer  was  not  only  out  of 
the  common,  but  that  it  had  something  peculiar  in  itself.  It  is 
very  difficult  to  define  what  is  meant  by  a  philosophic  mind,  and 
yet  we  all  appreciate  the  kind  of  mind  that  is  intended  by  the 
piirase.  -\'o  one  would  venture  to  deny  that  Herbert  Spencer 
would  be  classed  as  a  philosopher,  but  we  should  at  once  deny 
that  he  had  any  claims  to  be  considered  as  a  biologist:  yet  he 
Avrote  a  remarkable  work.  '  The  Principles  of  Biology,"  and  pro- 
pounded views  which  demanded  and  received  the  consideration 
and  commendation  of  the  greatest  among  contemporary  biologists, 
Charles  Darwin.  No  one  who  studies  Spencer's  '  Principles  of 
Biology  '  can  deny  that  they  betray  ignorance  of  very  simple  bo- 
tanical and  zoological  facts,  yet  his  great  skill  in  recognizing  the 
bearing  of  the  leading  facts  of  evolution  is  expressed  by  his  terse 
and  surviving  phrase,  '  survival  of  the  fittest."  Many  brilliant 
minds  have  evolved  theories  and  left  them  to  be  proved  by  the 
plodding  labors  of  painstaking  men.  and  we  frequently  find  our- 
selves in  doubt  as  to  which  should  be  accorded  the  greatest  meed 
of  praise,  the  enunciator  of  a  great  problem  or  he  who  solves  it. 


However,  it  is  certain  that  altho  Herbert  Spencer  was  in  no  sense 
a  biologist,  yet  it  is  evident  to  all  who  read  the  'Origin  of  Species  ' 
and  the  '  Descent  of  Man  '  that  Darwin  had  a  very  great  respect 
for  Herbert  Spencer,  and  speaks  of  him  as  '  our  great  philos- 
opher." It  is  also  obvious  that  no  two  men  could  be  found  whose 
minds  worked  in  such  opposite  ways,  for  Darwin  had  an  eminently 
objective  mind.  Thus,  in  considering  natural  selection,  especially 
in  relation  to  '  the  degree  organization  tends  to  advance."  after 
discussing  the  matter  from  the  Spencerian  standpoint,  he  writes : 
'  But  as  we  have  no  facts  to  guide  us.  speculation  on  the  subject  is 
almost  useless "  (*  Origin  of  Species  ').  One  mind  can  not  move 
without  facts,  and  the  other  is  ready  to  frame  hypotheses  and 
point  to  conclusions,  often  startling  and  alluring,  and  in  many  in- 
stances borne  out  by  subsequent  work,  but  by  tlie  zeal  and  labors 
of  other  workers.  Herbert  Spencer  won  our  admiration  in  the 
early  struggles  of  the  doctrine  of  evolution,  when  bigotrj-  and 
prejudice  attempted  to  strangle  it.  Huxley  was  its  doughty  cham- 
pion among  the  biologists,  and  Spencer  showed,  from  tiie  stand- 
point of  philosophic  thought,  that  its  principles  were  unassailable. 
They  have  prevailed,  and  he  lived  to  .see  evolution  calmly  ac- 
claimed in  the  strongholds  of  its  most  determined  assailants." 


HOW   MEDICINES   "GO  TO   THE    RIGHT   SPOT." 

RECENT  experiments  in  France  show  that  the  white-blood 
globules,  or  "  leucocytes,"  besides  absorbing  foreign  bodies, 
destroying  old  ur  wornout  cells,  absorbing  liquid  poisons,  and 
carrying  food-substances  to  the  tissues,  also  fulfil  a  ver}-  important 
function  in  distributing  medicinal  drugs  to  all  parts  of  the  body, 
and  in  carrying  them,  in  particular,  to  the  very  spot  where  they 
will  do  the  most  good.  This  fact  was  announced  by  M.  Marcel 
Labbe  in  the  Presse  MMicale  (October  17),  and  is  discussed  by  a 
writer  in  the  Revue  Scientifique  (December  5),  who  says : 

"  This  is  shown  \i\  various  experiments.  Here,  for  instance,  is 
a  rabbit  under  whose  skin  is  injected  a  little  strychnin  or  atropin. 
At  the  end  of.  say.  half  an  hour,  some  of  the  blood  is  drawn  off 
and  divided  by  centrifugal  treatment  into  its  three  parts — leuco- 
cytes, red  globules,  and  plasma.  Equal  quantities  of  each  are  in- 
jected into  three  animals,  and  it  is  seen  that  the  one  that  receives 
the  leucocytes  is  poisoned  while  the  others  are  not.  The  conclu- 
sion is  that  it  is  the  leucocytes  in  particular  that  absorb  the  alka- 
loid, the  other  blood-elements  getting  verj-  little  of  it." 

This  experiment,  we  are  told,  may  be  repeated  at  pleasure  with 
other  substances,  and  the  result  is  always  the  same.  We  can  not 
doubt  the  fact  that  the  leucocytes  absorb  drugs.  Their  activity 
takes  divers  forms.  Soluble  substances  they  simply  absorb  into 
their  protoplasm.  For  insoluble  substances  the  operation  is  more 
complex.  They  break  these  up,  transform  them  chemically,  and 
so  finally  absorb  them.  It  is  difficult  to  say  whether  the  substances 
so  absorbed  are  or  are  not  assimilated.  They  may  combine  with 
the  elements  of  the  tissues  and  form  an  integral  part  of  them,  or 
they  may  remain,  in  some  sort,  foreign  bodies.  Cases  of  both 
kinds  certainly  present  themselves.     We  quote  further: 

"But  the  leucocytes  are  not  content  with  absorbing,  rendering 
soluble,  even  assimilating,  certain  medicinal  or  toxic  foieign  sub- 
stances. They  transfer  these  from  one  part  of  the  body  to  an- 
other, and  this  is  their  greatest  utility.  It  is  the  more  so  tliat  the 
place  where  they  transport  these  substances  varies  according  to 
circumstances.  In  normal  conditions — that  is.  in  health — the  leu- 
cocytes carry  the  drug  to  the  liver  and  marrow.  In  illness  they 
carr}-  it  to  the  affected  points,  to  the  centers  of  irritation,  where 
the  arrival  of  the  leucocytes  is  most  desirable.  .  .  .  Here  there  is 
a  remarkable  but  veiy  natural  and  in  no  way  mysterious  electricity 
by  which  the  organism  profits  greatly.  All  we  have  to  do  is  to 
discover  the  element  that  we  should  give  to  the  leucocytes  to  act 
most  effectively.  But  we  can  depend  on  them  to  carrj-  iron  to  the 
blood-making  organs,  iodoform  to  tuberculous  lesions,  salicylate 
of  soda  to  affected  joints,  etc.  .  .  .  There  is  another  fact  tiiat 
must  be  taken  into  account.  The  leucocytes,  it  is  true,  carry  drugs 
to  affected  points,  but  they  carry  them  also,  with  special  insist- 
ence, to  certain  organs.  Different  organs  attract  different  drugs: 
the  liver,  iron  :  the  thyroid  gland,  arsenic  and  iodin :  while  the 
skin,  the  spleen,  the  lymphatic  ganglia,  and  other  organs  seem  to 
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constitute  regions  of  choice  for  several  chemical  substances.  This 
specificity  of  localization  is  well  known  in  the  case  of  certain  drugs 
— iodin,  iron,  arsenic — and  we  should  be  able  to  recognize  it  in  all 
other  medicaments.  This  knowledge  would  doubtless  enable  us 
to  control  useful  action  and,  perhaps,  also  to  avoid  certain  in- 
jurious forms  of  action. 

"  In  fine,  the  role  of  the  leucocytes  in  the  transportation  of  medi- 
cines is  of  high  importance,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  for  that  investi- 
gation along  this  line  may  be  followed  out  with  great  care." — 
Translation  t/iadefor  The  Literary  Digest. 


EARTH-CURRENTS:   WHAT  AND   WHENCE 
ARE  THEY? 

THE  problem  of  the  mysterious  currents  of  electricity  that  are 
ceaselessly  traveling  about  from  point  to  point  in  the  earth  is 
scarcely  yet  in  the  way  of  satisfactory  solution.  Every  now  and 
then  a  sudden  and  violent  increase  in  their  intensity  calls  them  to 
public  attention  by  interference  with  telegraph  or  telephone;  but 
the  lesser  currents  are  just  as  inexplicable  as  the  greater,  and  these 
are  almost  continuous.  In  Cosmos  (December  5)  M.  Emile  Gua- 
rini,  the  eminent  electrician,  writes  about  them  as  follows  : 

"Telegraph  and  telephone  lines,  as  is  well  known,  are  exposed 
to  various  electric  disturbances.  These  are  due  sometimes  to  the 
currents  that  come  during  thunder-storms  from  the  charge  and  dis- 
charge of  the  conductors  under  the  influence  of  atmosplieric  elec- 
tricity ;  sometimes  to  induction-currents  produced  by  the  proximity 
of  otlier  wires  traversed  by  a  current ;  sometimes  to  currents  due 
to  tlie  chemical  action  of  moist  earth  on  Ijuried  conductors:  or, 
finally,  to  earth-currents. 

"These  last  traverse  iminterruptedly  telegraph-wires  that  are 
connected  to  earth  by  both  extremities,  but  their  direction  and 
intensity  vary  continually.  Sometimes  their  strength  is  so  great 
that  the  lines  can  not  be  worked. 

"  The  origin  and  nature  of  these  currents  remain  a  mystery,  altho 
floods  of  ink  have   been   poured  out   in   the   dis- 
cussion, while  thousands  of  words  were  spoken  on 
the  subject  at  the  Paris  electrical  congress  of  18S1. 

"  The  first  investigations  were  undertaken  by 
Kemp,  of  Edinburgh,  as  early  as  1828,  and  others 
have  since  been  pursued  in  various  countries.  Ac- 
cording to  M.  de  la  Rive,  earth-currents  are  at- 
tributable to  chemical  action  within  the  earth's 
crust 

"  Sabine  noticed  that  the  magnetic  disturbances 
of  the  globe  are  intimately  allied  to  the  variations 
of  sun-spots,  in  the  sense  that  as  the  latter  become 
more  numerous  the  perturbations  are  more  fre 
quent.  Now  magnetic  disturbances  are  always  ac 
companied  by  inten.se  earth-currents.  It  has  hence 
been  concluded  that  sun-spots  are  one  of  the  causes 
of  earth-currents. 

"It  has  also  been  proved  that  exceptional  earth- 
currents  follow  earthquakes.      Father  Secchi  has  

observed  strong  variable  currents  of  several  days" 
duration,  after  storms  or  violent  tempests. 

"  A  relation  has  also  been  established  between 
magnetic  disturbances  and  the  increased  scintillation  of  the  stars. 
The  discovery  of  this  fact  is  due  to  M.  Montigny,  a  member  of  the 
Belgian  Royal  Academy. 

"  The  conclusion  is  that  we  have  many  hypotheses,  among  which 
we  are  not  certain  of  our  ground.  Perhaps,  and  even  probably. 
all  these  hypotiieses,  and  many  others  too  numerous  to  mention, 
are  correct,  and  earth-currents  are  due  to  various  causes  whose 
eff(  cts  are  more  or  less  intense." 

New  experiments  have  been  made  in  Spain  by  Perez  del  Pulgar. 
who.  by  measuring  atmospheric  currents  in  a  lightning-rod,  has 
shown  that  the.se  are  more  considerable  when  the  clouds  are  mov- 
ing rapidly;  that  they  vary  with  the  intensity  of  the  sunlight;  that 
they  are  generally  absent  on  moist  or  foggy  days,  and  that  they  de- 
crease when  the  wind  rises.  In  spite  of  all  the.se  results,  he  is  not 
ready  to  give  an  opinion  regarding  the  nature  and  origin  of  the 
currents.  This  being  the  ca.se,  M.  Guarini  remarks,  we  evidently 
need  a  simple  automatic  device  of  some  sort  that  will  register  the 


earth-currents  and  show  how  they  are  affected  by  atmospheric  and 
geodynamic  phenomena.  Such  an  apparatus,  he  says,  has  re- 
cently been  constructed  and  used  by  Professor  Lancetta,  of  Gir- 
genti,  Italy,  and  it  may  be  able  to  render  considerable  service  to 
science.  This  device,  which  the  inventor  calls  an  "  electrotelluro- 
graph,"  causes  an  earth-current  to  ring  either  one  of  two  bells,  ac- 
cording to  its  direction,  and  to  mark  its  time  and  duration  on  a 
slowly  revolving  hour-dial.     Says  the  writer: 

"The  indications  of  the  duration,  time  of  occurrence,  and  direc- 
tion of  the  earth-current  will  make  possible  the  construction  of 
very  interesting  diagrams  that  a  central  meteorological  bureau 
could  collect  and  compare. 

"The  management  of  the  apparatus,  which  is  an  easy  task,  smce 
the  device  is  automatic  and  requires  no  other  care  than  the  renewal 
of  the  face  of  the  dial,  could  be  entrusted  to  the  same  persons  who 
now  observe  the  compass  during  earthquakes  and  auroras. 

"The  electrotellurograph  could  be  put  in  circuit  on  telegraph- 
lines  during  those  hours  of  the  day  when  there  is  little  business,, 
and  at  night. 

"  The  data  thus  collected  would  perhaps  throw  some  light  on  the 
nature  and  origin  of  the  currents,  which  are  called  terrestrial,  but 
which  probably  do  not  come  from  the  earth  at  all." — Translation 
made  for  TviY.  Liter.arv  Dkjest. 


A    UNIQUE    PROTECTIVE   DEVICE   FOR 
FIREMEN. 

I\    PIECE  of  protective  apparatus  called  a  "  water-hat"  is  now 
■^^*-     being  experimented  upon  by  the  fire  brigade  in  Berlin,  Ger- 
many.    The  accompanying  illustration,  which  shows  the  "hat"  in. 
operation,  is  from  TIic  American  Inventor,  which  describes  it  as 
follows : 

"  It  consists  of  the  addition  to  the  ordinary  helmet  of  a  circular 
rose  which   sprays  water  at  an   angle  of   forty-five  degrees  in  a 


A    DEVICE   TO   rROIIXl    KIRE.MIN    IN    A    I'.UKM.NG   KUU.DING. 
Courtesy  of  The  American  I  mentor  (Washington). 

downward  direction.  The  pipe  which  leads  to  this  ro.se  is  to  be 
attached  to  the  nozzle  of  an  ordinary  fire-hose.  When  in  use,  the 
fireman  is  protected  as  far  as  his  iiead  and  face  are  concerned  by 
a  curtain  of  water. 

"  This  curtain  of  water  is  useful  in  several  ways.  In  the  first 
place,  it  gives  him  pure  air  to  breathe,  even  in  the  midst  of  a 
dense  smoke,  as  it  acts  as  a  condensing  medium,  and  also  as  a 
filter.  In  the  .second  place,  it  will  keep  the  man  cool  in  a  temper- 
ature in  which  he  could  not  live  without  some  such  protection.  In 
the  third  place,  it  will,  of  course,  serve  to  keep  his  clothes  from 
catching  on  fire  from  sparks,  and  should  he  be  caught  in  a  burning 
building  and  unable  to  escape,  would  prevent  him  from  being; 
burned  alive,  unless  the  heat  was  so  intense  as  to  burn  up  the  con- 
necting hose. 

"  The  photograph  shows  the  water-hat  in  use,  and  gives  a  fairly- 
adequate  idea  of  the  protection  which  it  exercises.  Of  course  the 
user  of  this  peculiar  garment  is  supposed  to  be  clad  from  head  to- 
foot  in  a  water-proof  material,  altho  in  warm  weather  this  precau-- 
tion  would  not  be  so  necessary  as  it  would  be  in  cold." 
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STIMULATION   OF    ONE    SENSE    BY    ANOTHER. 

CASES  where  the  senses  seem  to  be  so  closely  connected  that 
stimulation  of  one  calls  also  other  sensations  into  being  are 
by  no  means  rare.  Probably  the  most  common  is  that  known  as 
"color-hearing."  where  sounds  are  associated  with  colors,  certain 
qualities  of  tone,  or  sometimes  certain  vowel-sounds,  calling  up 
each  its  characteristic  tint.  This  phenomenon,  however,  is  only 
one  type  of  such  association,  and  the  abnormal  condition  that 
gives  rise  to  any  of  these  forms  has  now  been  named  "  synesthesia." 
A  remarkable  instance,  in  which  all  the  senses  at  once  seem  to  be 
more  or  less  involved,  is  recorded  in  the  Revue  Philosophique  by 
Dr.  Alfred  Ulrich.  medical  superintendent  of  the  Swiss  Epileptic 
Colony  at  Zurich,  whose  account  is  thus  abstracted  in  I'Jie  British 
Medical  Journal  (December  5) : 

"The  subject  was  a  boy,  born  in  1S7S,  of  neuropathic  family, 
who  developed  epilepsy  in  his  thirteenth  year  alter  an  attack  of 
measles.  He  was  in  certain  directions  mentally  endowed.  At  the 
age  of  five  he  showed  a  remarkable  power  of  mental  arithmetic, 
and  his  intellectual  development  was  unusually  rapid ;  but  after 
the  epileptic  attacks  showed  themselves  his  mental  faculties,  and 
especially  his  memory,  rapidly  deteriorated,  altho  his  color  sense 
remained  extremely  acute,  so  that  he  could  recognize  the  most  deli- 
cate differences  of  shade.  From  his  earliest  years,  he  said,  the 
human  voice  had  had  colors  for  him.  Indeed,  he  heard  nothing 
without  a  definite  impression  of  color.  The  colors  were  much 
more  transparent  than  those  on  paper,  and  such  as  he  had  never 
seen  or  conceived,  veiy  delicate  and  very  beautiful,  like  the  colors 
seen  in  a  prism.  All  sounds  were  colored,  including  cries  of  ani- 
mals as  well  as  the  human  voice.  The  most  intense  impressions 
of  color  were  experienced,  however,  on  hearing  the  vowels  sounded. 
A,  for  example,  gave  the  impression  of  light  green,  but  in  addition 
a  sickly  taste  was  experienced,  a  sensation  of  cold,  and  a  sensation 
of  form  as  of  a  flat  surface  like  a  field  of  glass;  the  impressions 
followed  each  other  like  clouds,  one  being  transformed  into  an- 
other. E  was  yellow  with  other  associated  sensations,  /  black,  o 
red,  //  dark  green,  and  y  white.  The  impressions  aroused  by  the 
vowels  were  perfectly  constant,  and  not  only  so,  but  seeing  the 
vowels,  whether  printed  or  written,  gave  the  same  sensations,  only 
less  vividly.  The  spoken  con.sonants  were  of  a  liglit  yellow  color, 
with  a  slightly  gray  tinge.  The  cry  of  a  dog  was  yellow,  of  a 
blackbird  red,  of  a  raven  greenish,  of  a  cow  indigo,  and  of  a  goat 
light  yellow.  Sensations  of  form  were  associated  with  color  and 
auditory  sensations.  Thus  a  circle  always  appeared  red  and  had 
a  sound  of  the  vowel  o.  Smells  also  had  associated  colors ;  thus, 
that  of  iodoform  had  a  deep  red  color,  also  a  sour,  bitter  taste. 
Impressions  of  taste  had  colors  ;  thus  sweet  was  carmine,  salt  an 
agreeable  yellow;  and  impressions  of  color  had  accompaniments 
of  taste  and  temperature.     Cold  was  green,  and  heat  was  red." 

Careful  observations  by  Dr.  Ulrich  during  a  period  of  three 
years  showed  always  the  same  results.  A  brother  of  the  patient 
had  had  color-hearing  from  his  fifth  year,  but  the  colors  aroused  in 
the  two  brothers  by  the  .same  sound  were  different,  as  seems  to  be 
the  rule  in  such  cases.  The  case  is  remarkable  because  this  sub- 
ject combined  in  himself  all  the  different  varieties  of  synesthesia 
described  up  to  the  present  time.     The  reviewer  goes  on  to  say  : 

"  It  is  probable  that  a  considerable  number  of  heaUhy  persons, 
estimated  at  ten  per  cent.,  have  the  faculty  of  hearing  color,  many 
of  whom  do  not  know  that  they  are  different  from  the  majority. 
Almost  every  one  has  experienced  the  association  of  sensations  of 
common  sensibility  with  sounds,  as  of  the  squeaking  of  a  slate 
pencil  on  a  slate,  or  the  filing  of  metal  setting  the  teeth  on  edge. 
Epileptic  aurs  sometimes  exhibit  what  may  be  a  correlated  sub- 
jective phenomenon,  of  which  may  be  mentioned  the  '  dreamy 
state  '  associated  with  sensations  of  smell,  and  the  aura  described 
by  a  patient  as  an  awful  smell  of  green  thunder.  As  a  general 
rule,  the  color  sensations  are  arou.sed  by  sounds  in  series  rather 
than  by  indiscriminate  sounds,  such  as  the  vowels  or  notes  of  the 
musical  scale.  The  subjects,  who  are  u.sually  quite  healthy  per- 
sons, notice  the  association  from  quite  early  life.  The  same  color 
is  usually  aroused  by  the  .same  .sound,  and  by  no  other;  but  the 
colors  and  other  associated  sensations  are  not  the  same,  as  exem- 
plified by  the  two  brothers,  in  different  persons.     As  to  the  inner 


significance  of  such  associations  one  of  the  more  probable  sugges- 
tions in  regard  to  color  hearing,  which,  however,  has  not  been  con- 
firmed, is  that  made  by  Kai.ser,  that  the  a.ssociated  colors  are  those 
of  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  in  the  book  first  u.sed  in  learning  to 
read,  and  from  a  similar  hypothesis  the  explanation  of  many  of  die 
other  associated  sensations  could  doubtless  be  built  up." 


THE    ROAR   OF   A   CONTRACTED    MUSCLE. 

^T^HAT  the  muscles  of  the  human  body  emit  a  roaring  sound 
•*•  when  contracted  in  exertion  will  be  news  to  most  of  our 
readers  I  and  yet  this  .sound  may  be  heard  by  anyone  who  will 
take  the  trouble  to  stop  his  ear  with  his  finger-tip.  That  the  dull 
roar  thus  heard  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  circulation  of  blood  in 
the  head  may  be  demonstrated  by  stopping  the  ear  with  a  plug  or 
otherwise  closing  it  in  such  a  way  that  the  hand  does  not  touch  the 
stopper.  That  this  muscular  sound  is  not  only  an  aid  to  the  phy- 
sician in  diagnosis,  but  also  sometimes  a  hindrance  is  explained 
by  Dr.  Walter  E.  Scott  in  The  Iowa  Medical  Journal.  Says  Dr. 
Scott : 

"  When  a  muscle  is  stimulated  by  induction-shocks,  the  tone 
varies  with  the  number  of  shocks.  In  the  voluntary  muscles  of 
man  the  muscle  sound  is  always  the  same  tone,  and  therefore 
caused  by  the  same  number  of  stimuli  regardless  of  the  thickness 
or  the  length  of  the  muscles — in  other  words,  a  similarity  of  tone 
occurs  throughout.  This  being  true,  when  we  learn  to  recognize 
it,  we  need  never  be  misled  by  its  presence,  and  the  part  it  plays 
in  the  sounds  heard  during  auscultation  can  be  readily  appreciated. 
Applying  the  ear  or  the  stethoscope  over  the  muscle  of  an  extrem- 
ity while  it  is  in  a  state  of  rest  does  not  give  rise  to  any  .sound 
whatever,  but  bring  the  muscle  into  a  state  of  contraction  while  the 
ear  or  instrument  remains  in  position,  a  roaring  soimd  is  at  once 
heard,  varying  in  intensity,  depending  on  the  muscle  examined.  .  .  . 

"As  muscular  tissue  constitutes  forty  to  forty-five  per  cent,  of 
the  entire  i)ody-weight,  and  as  the  contraction  of  muscular  tissue 
always  produces  the  muscle  sound,  and  as  the  muscle  sound  may 
be  conveyed  by  the  bones  to  which  the  muscles  attach  to  distant 
parts,  its  almost  universal  presence  during  auscultation  may  well 
be  imagined  and  its  elimination  becomes  very  important 

"It  being  true  that  the  contraction  of  the  muscles  invariably 
produces  this  sound,  and  the  ease  with  which  it  may  be  observed 
makes  it  important  also  in  the  diagnosis  of  any  affection  in  which 
the  muscles  are  concerned,  I  believe  that  by  this  means  we  may 
observe  the  beginning  of  tetanus  before  it  has  manifested  it.self 
in  any  other  way,  and  other  diseases  such  as  meningitis,  tetany, 
stiychnin  poisoning,  muscular  contractures,  etc.,  may  the  more 
easily  be  diagnosed  and  differentiated  by  this  muscle  sign.  Also 
by  its  absence  muscular  degeneration,  paralysis,  muscular  defi- 
ciency, and  muscular  atrophy,  etc.,  may  be  better  understood  and 
more  easily  diagnosed." 


Will  Wounds  Cause  a  Tree  to  Blossom  ?— Accord- 
ing to  a  communication  presented  by  M.  E.  Apert  to  the  Society 
of  Biology,  Paris,  trees  that  have  already  blossomed  and  have 
grown  buds  ready  for  the  next  season  may  be  caused  to  blossom 
again  in  the  autumn  by  wounding  them,  as.  for  instance,  by  re- 
moving the  leaves.  In  a  case  of  second  blossoming  recently  re- 
ported to  the  society  by  M.  Jolly,  leaves  had  been  destroyed  by 
fire,  and  the  writer  believed  that  the  effect  was  due  to  heat.  This 
M.  Apert  believes  to  be  an  error.  Says  the  Revue  Scientijjque  in 
a  report  of  Apert's  paper : 

"  At  the  end  of  October,  1900.  M.  Apert  observed  at  Tarrides  a 
white  lilac-bush  in  full  blossom.  The  branches  had  the  same  ap- 
pearance as  in  spring,  having  small,  tender  green  leaves  and  beau- 
tiful clusters  of  white  flowers.  Severai  hundred  feet  away  was  an- 
other bush  with  the  normal  appearance  of  lilacs  in  autumn.  Apert 
sought  the  cause  of  this  phenomenon;  and  found  that  the  bush  in 
flower  had  had  its  leaves  completely  eaten  off  by  worms  several 
months  before.  In  1903  the  worms  returned  in  July,  and  the  same 
phenomenon  was  partially  reproduced.  ...  In  fact,  in  both  the 
cases  observed  by  M.  Apert  there  was  a  second  flowering  follow- 
ing an  injury  to  the  plant.     And,  according  to  him,  the  second 
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flowering  noticed  by  M.  Jolly  was  due  not  to  the  action  of  heat, 
but  also  to  the  destruction  of  the  leaves.  The  phenomenon  would 
have  taken  place  just  the  same  if  the  leaves  had  simply  been  torn 
off  instead  of  being  burned.  ...  It  would  be  easy  to  demonstrate 
the  truth  or  falsity  of  this  view  by  removing  in  July  or  August  the 
leaves  from  trees  that  have  already  produced  buds  for  the  flowers 
of  the  following  year — apple-trees,  pear-trees,  lilacs,  cherry-trees 
etc." — Ttaiislation  made  for 'Yw-E  Literary  Digest. 


MAGNETIC   WATERS   OF   INDIANA. 

IN  our  pages  (November  28)  appeared  an  article  from  Cosmos 
on  "  Magnetic  Water."  referring  especially  to  three  springs  in 
Indiana.  Dr.  J.N.  Hurty,  secretary  of  the  Indiana  State  Board 
of  Health,  writes  us  as  follows,  commenting  on  this  article : 

"  Editor  of  Tn-E  Liter.arv  Digest. — The  writer  called  atten- 
tion to  the  existence  of  these  waters  many  years  ago,  but  was 
everj-where  met  with  strongly  expressed  skepticism  as  to  their  ex- 
istence. At  last  Mr.  Marshal  O.  Leighton,  hydrographer  of  the 
United  States  Geological  Department,  being  in  Indianapolis,  con- 
sented to  visit  Cartersburg  Springs.  He  was  asked  to  purchase 
his  own  knives  and  needles  and  make  sure  they  were  not  in  the 
slightest  degree  magnetic  before  submitting  them  to  the  test.  In 
June  last  the  following  experiments  were  made  at  Cartersburg 
Springs : 

"A  knife  which,  as  said  above,  had  been  thoroughly  tested  as  to 
whether  or  not  it  possessed  magnetic  properties,  and,  being  found 
to  be  inactive,  was  inserted  in  the  waters  for  about  five  minutes. 
On  being  carefully  wiped  off,  it  picked  up  a  non-magnetized  needle 
without  difficulty.  Needles  dropped  upon  the  bricks  where  water 
oozed  through  from  the  springs  quickly  became  magnetic,  and 
with  them  other  needles  could  be  picked  up.  Visitors  at  these 
springs  frequently  entertain  themselves  by  magnetizing  knives, 
,  needles,  even  nails,  in  these  springs.  As  all  works  on  physics  set 
'  down  the  general  statement  that  water  can  not  be  magnetized,  if  is 
no  wonder  that  people  discredit  the  statement  that  magnetic  waters 
exist.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  a  rod  of  iron  or  pipe  driven  into 
the  earth  with  a  few  sharp  taps  will  become  magnetic,  and  rubbing 
a  piece  of  steel  against  the  rod  or  iron  pipe  so  magnetized  will  in 
turn  make  the  steel  magnetic.  This  fact  was  supposed  to  account 
for  tne  supposed  phenomena  of  magnetic  waters.  In  this  instance, 
however,  the  waters  may  be  put  into  a  glass  tumbler  and  the  non- 
magnetic piece  of  steel  inserted.  It  will  very  soon  express  feeble 
magnetic  properties.  This  experiment  seems  to  eliminate  the  ex- 
planation just  offered.  The  further  fact  that  non-magnetized  nee- 
dles will  become  magnetic  by  simply  lying  on  the  bricks  surround- 
ing the  springs  which  are  covered  with  water  .seems  also  to  elim- 
inate this  explanation.  No  chemist  can  say  that  it  is  impossible 
for  magnetic  oxid  of  iron  to  be  insoluble  in  any  and  all  soluble 
combinations  of  .solids.  If  we  were  to  assume  that  lodestone  was 
soluble  in  certain  combinations  of  chemicals  already  dissolved  in 
water,  then  we  would  have  explained,  to  a  considerable  degree  at 
least,  the  phenomena  above  described." 


Some  Dangers  of  the  Season. — We  are  accustomed 
to  look  upon  the  glorious  Fourth  as  the  dangerous  holiday  par  ex- 
cellence ;  but  we  are  reminded  by  The  Lancet  that  the  winter  holi- 
days have  their  own  peculiar  perils,  which  are  in  no  way  to  be 
despised.     Says  an  editorial  writer  in  that  paper: 

"  Previous  experience  has  taught  us  unhappily  that  Christmas 
time  is  prone  to  bring  a  sad  chapter  of  accidents  (much  sadder 
than  usual  because  of  their  occurrence  at  a  peculiarly  joyous  time) 
which  with  a  little  forethought  might  have  been  avoided.  Per- 
haps it  is  in  connection  witii  domestic  theatricals  that  the  worst 
accidents  have  arisen.  Children  and  adults  alike  liave  been 
dre.ssed  up,  for  example,  and  almost  buried  in  a  i)rofusion  of  cot- 
ton-wool intended  to  represent  snow  without  the  least  regard  hav- 
ing l)cen  paid  to  the  ready  inflammability  of  tlie  material  and  with- 
out any  precautions  to  keep  it  from  coming  into  contact  with  a 
naked  flame.  Some  most  heartrending  scenes  have  resulted  from 
this  want  of  care,  and  a  very  sad  sequel  to  happy  moments  has 
been  the  consequence.  It  can  not  be  too  well  known  that  cotton- 
wool burns  with  the  fierceness  of  spirit,  and  that  the  flame  is  very 
hot  and  very  difficult  to  extinguish.     Great  caution  should  also  be 


exercised  in  regard  to  the  drapery  used  for  scenic  purposes,  which 
should  consist  so  far  as  possible,  if  not  entirely,  of  non-inflam- 
mable or  of  not  easily  ignited  material.  There  is  again  a  similar 
danger  connected  with  celluloid  ornaments  and  toys.  The  cellu- 
loid ball  is  fiercely  and  easily  inflammable,  and  if  it  does  not  ignite 
something  else  and  lead  to  an  alarming  conflagration,  it  may  itself 
inflict  severe  burns  and  injury.  This  warning  is  all  the  more 
needed,  it  seems  to  us,  as  so  many  toys  are  now  made  of  this 
highly  combustible  material," 


The  Decay  of  the  Universe.— Assuming  the  correctness 
of  Professor  Ramsay"s  announcement  that  the  emanations  from 
radium  turn  slowly  into  helium.  The  Lancet  (December  5)  notes 
that  this  would  seem  to  be  an  instance  of  atomic  decay  rather  than 
of  transmutation.     It  says: 

"  Nature  would  seem  to  abhor  elements  of  high  atomic  weights, 
and  her  tendency  is  to  resolve  them  gradually  into  elements  of 
lower  atomic  weights.  Just  in  the  same  way  complex  molecules 
in  the  organic  world  tend  to  break  up  into  simpler  substances. 
The  great  life  processes  elaborate  complex  materials,  but  as  soon 
as  these  processes  cease  there  is  a  resolution  into  simpler  products 
accompanied  by  a  loss  of  energy.  Is  it  a  kindred  process  in  the 
inorganic  world,  and  are  the  elements  of  high  atomic  weights  slowly 
disintegrating  in  favor  of  elements  of  lower  atomic  weight?  If  so, 
the  dream  of  the  alchemist  may,  after  all,  be  realized.  Gold  is 
possibly  being  slowly  resolved  into  copper  or  metals  of  a  lower 
atomic  weight  than  itself  by  a  process  of  natural  decay,  but  trans- 
formation of  copper  into  gold  is  by  natural  agencies  improbable. 
According"  to  this  view,  some  explanation  may  be  found  of  the 
existence  in  nature  of  the  metals  known  as  noble  in  limited  quan- 
tities. Unless  a  method  is  forthcoming,  however,  by  which  the 
reverse  process  becomes  possible,  gold  may  forever  remain  a  stand- 
ard of  currency,  as  its  dissolution  would  be  so  slow.  The  native 
amount  may  diminish,  but  not  sensibly  in  a  very  great  period  of 
time.  If  by  artificial  means,  however,  what  appears  to  be  the  nat- 
ural tendency  can  be  overcome  and  reversed,  copper  or  tin  or  lead 
may  be  resolved  into  gold.  Theoretically,  such  an  accoinplishment 
may  come  to  be  no  more  wonderful  than  is  the  building  up  of 
sugar  or  alcohol  from  its  elements  at  the  present  time." 


SCIENCE    BREVITIES. 

The  speed  of  nerve  impulses  in  man  is  stated  b}-  Dr.  Alcock,  in  a  recent 
paper  read  before  the  London  Royal  Society,  to  be  66  meters  [216  feet]  per 
second.  Sir  Michael  Foster,  in  his  "Physiology"  (i888)  gives  it  as  33 
meters  per  second.  A  correspondent  of  Aattti e  (London),  W.  R.  Cowers, 
remarks  that  either  Sir  Michael  Foster  or  Dr.  Alcock  is  widely  wrong,  or 
the  rate  of  transmission  has  become  greatly  accelerated  during  the  last  fif- 
teen years.     Of  the  two,  the  latter  seems  to  him  the  simpler  explanation. 

"  There  is  nearly  enough  single  trolley  track  in  America  to  encircle  the 
globe."  says  an  editorial  writer  in  T/ie  Electrical  World  and  Engineer. 
"  Each  mile  of  single  track  in  1902  earned  on  the  average  $11,000  per  annum, 
or  about  one  dollar  per  foot  of  single  rail.  Each  single-track  mile  cost 
about  $6,300  per  annum  to  operate,  or  about  57  per  cent,  of  the  average 
earnings.  Theie  were  about  six  employees  per  mile  of  track,  excluding 
salaried  officers,  and  about  twenty-seven  passenger-cars.  This  means 
about  2'4  men  per  car  installed.  Dividing  the  4,800  millions  of  passenger 
fares  collected  by  the  number  of  cars,  each  car  installed  provided  on  the 
average  80,000  passenger  rides  per  annum,  or  220  per  diem." 

The  ■' teleplionic-newspaper "  of  Budapest  has  a  rival  in  Indiana,  ac- 
cording to  a  note  in  T/ie  ll'eslern  Electrician.  Says  that  paper:  "  M.  W. 
I'ershing.  postmaster  at  Tipton,  Ind,  and  also  editor  of  the  Tipton  'limes 
.  .  .  has  telephone  exchange  connection  with  a  large  number  of  farmers  in 
Tipton  County.  The  Indianapolis  evening  papers  get  into  Tipton  on  the 
new  electric  interurban  line  about  .six  o'clock.  Editor  Pershing  takes 
these  papers,  clips  the  head  lines  and  prepares  a  careful  synopsis  of  the 
papers'  contents,  and  then  at  a  particular  hour  after  supper  he  connects 
with  all  his  line.s  running  into  the  country  and  proceeds  to  read  to  the 
farmers  his  summary  of  the  latest  news  and  follows  this  with  the  weather 
reports  and  market  prices." 

"At  a  meeting  of  medical  men  in  Vienna  the  other  day,"  says  Harper's 
Weekly,  December  5,  "Dr.  UUmann  presented  a  woman,  of  sixty-two 
years,  whose  entire  stomach  had  been  removed  in  an  operation  for  cancer. 
Nevertheless  she  digests  all  her  food,  and  has  gained  weight  since  the 
operation.  The  doctor  stated  that  the  operation  of  removing  the  stomach 
had  now  been  successfully  performed  over  twenty  times.  The  stomach 
really  plays  only  a  small  part  in  the  complex  act  of  digestion,  its  principal 
use  being  that  of  a  reservoir.  Hence  it  is  tliat  without  this  organ  meals 
have  to  be  taken  inconvenientlv  often  and  unusually  small.  There  are 
several  little  organs,  of  complex  chemical  function,  far  more  indispensable 
than  the  stomach,  which  are  seldom  heard  of.  We  could  not  exist,  for  in- 
stance, without  the  suprarenal  capsules  and  the  pancreas." 
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RELIGIOUS   COMIVIENT   ON    HERBERT 
SPENCER. 

I^'HE  religious  papers  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  devote  an 
immense  amount  of  space  to  the  life  and  work  of  Herbert 
Spencer,  and  the  tone  of  their  comment  illustrates  in  a  striking  way 
the  changing  temper  of  theological  thought.  In  quarters  where  Mr. 
Spencer  would  doubtless  have  been  branded  as  a  heretic  and  an 
infidel  twenty-five  years  ago,  his  abilities  now  elicit  a  tribute  of 
admiration ;  and  it  seems  to  be  very  generally  admitted  that,  as 
one  paper  puts  it,  his  influence,  whether  for  good  or  for  evil,  "  has 
been  probably  the  greatest  active  force  in  the  sphere  of  philosophy 
during  the  past  forty  years."  T/ie  British  Weekly  {LonAon),  owe. 
of  the  most  influential  of  the  English  non-conformist  papers,  ob- 
serves:  "There  is  no  question  as  to  the  greatness  of  his  intellect, 
the  nobiliK  of  his  character,  and  the  continuous  and  astonishing 
suggestiveness  of  his  work.  Perhaps  no  such  great  intellect  as  his 
is  now  left  to  us."  To  this  a  well-known  Anglican  organ,  The 
Church  Times  (London),  adds:  "  A  man  of  unfaltering  honesty,  of 
invincible  belief  in  goodness,  a  laborious  and  patient  worker,  he 
has  conquered  the  ungrudging  respect  of  those  with  whom  he  was 
least  in  sympathy,  and  whom  he  understood  least  of  all."  From 
the  last-named  paper  we  quote  further : 

"He  did  for  the  narrow  English  thought  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury what  Kant  had  already  done  for  the  wider  thought  of  Europe 
in  the  eighteenth  century.  He  compelled  Englishmen — a  most  un- 
willing, stiff-necked  race — to  recognize  the  limits  of  their  knowl- 
edge, and  the  unknown  reality  that  lay  beyond.  .  .  .  His  teaching 
has  certainly  cut  the  ground  from  under  many  pious  believers,  and 
their  individual  failure  is  lamentable ;  but  he  did  this  only  because 
they  stood  on  radically  false  ground.  The  line  which  he  attempted 
to  draw  between  the  Knowable  and  the  Unknowable  was  ill-drawn. 
He  showed  himself  conscious  in  his  later  work  that  he  had  liim- 
self  indicated  some  possible  knowledge  of  the  supposed  Unknow- 
able, and  that  he  had  thrown  out  from  the  sphere  of  knowledge 
huge  sections  of  genuine  human  experience:  but  the  distinction 
itself  is  invaluable,  and  he  has  made  it  the  common  heritage  of 
Englishmen.  In  doing  this,  he  has  gone  far  to  make  impossible 
the  travesty  of  religious  belief  in  which  he  was  bred." 

The  New  XoxV.  Independent  %t^^  in  the  death  of  Herbert  Spencer 
"  the  passing  of  the  last  heroic  figure  of  an  intellectual  era  that,  all 
in  all.  was  the  most  remarkable  thus  far  in  ilie  world's  history." 
It  says  further : 

"  Xo  group  of  more  interesting  men  has  lived  than  that  com- 
posed of  the  life-long  friends  and  coworkers — Charles  Darwin, 
John  Tyndall,  Thomas  Henry  Huxley,  and  Herbert  Spencer.  We 
doubt  if  ever  again  young  men  just  awakening  to  tlie  supreme  in- 
terest of  intellectual  things  can  be  so  in.spired  as  were  the  students 
and  teachers  who,  thirty  years  ago,  eagerly  welcomed  each  Iresh 
volume  of  evolutionist  science  as  it  came  from  the  press.  There 
was  a  sense  of  reality,  a  consciousness  of  sharing  in  the  most  stu- 
pendous revolution  of  belief  that  mankind  had  experienced,  which 
gave  to  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  in  tho.se  days  a  zest  that  can 
hardly  be  experienced  in  like  measure  again.  It  was  a  feeling  as 
of  actually  taking  part  in  the  creation  of  a  new  lieavens  and  a  new 
earth,  and  the  imagination  could  picture  no  liounds  to  the  possi- 
bilities of  human  progress  that  were  revealed  by  a  world  conceived 
not  as  once  for  all  created,  but  as  endlessly  developing.  .  .  .  The 
twilight  of  the  gods  has  fallen,  but  the  power  of  their  words  en- 
dures." 

The  New  York  Outlook  .says: 

"  Mr.  Spencer's  attempt  to  create  a  universology  was  too  ambi- 
tious for  any  man's  accomplishment.  His  claim  '  that  he  had  out- 
lined an  original,  consistent,  and  universal  metaphysical  system.' 
no  scholar,  probably,  would  now  allow.  And  yet  liis  influence  has 
perhaps  been  greater  than  that  of  any  other  one  thinker  in  produ- 
cing in  the  popular  mind  the  belief  that  beneath  all  the  varied  phe- 
nomena of  life  there  is  a  real  tho  an  imperfectly  compreiiended 
unity.     In  the  eighteenth  century  and  the  first  half  of  the  nine- 


teenth, such  was  not  the  common  faith.  Not  only  the  general 
public,  but  the  popular  teachers,  especially  the  religious  teachers, 
conceived  of  two  worlds,  a  natural  and  a  supernatural,  and  two 
.spheres  of  thought,  science  and  religion.  In  the  main,  science 
had  to  do  with  nature,  religion  with  the  supernatural.  The  Chris- 
tian church  is  now  coming  to  perceive  that  there  is  but  one  world : 
that  the  natural  is  all  supernatural :  that  the  supernatural  is  all  most 
natural.  It  is  true  that  Herbert  Spencer's  contribution  to  this 
growing  belief  in  the  unity  of  the  universe  was  partly  achieved  by 
denying  all  knowledge  of  the  supernatural,  or,  let  us  say.  of  the 
supersensuous,  except  that  it  exists.  It  is  also  true  that  the  rec- 
ognition of  the  unity  of  the  universe  is  not  original  with  Herbert 
Spencer.  As  Professor  Calkins  says,  'the  doctrine  of  one  infinite 
reality  underlying  all  phenomena  is  common  to  all  forms  of  mo- 
nistic philosophy.'  But  as  expounded  by  Mr.  Spencer,  it  came  with 
all  the  force  of  an  original  discovery  to  a  great  body  of  thoughtful 
but  non-scholastic  men." 

In  evangelical  and  more  conservative  religious  papers,  the  edi- 
torial comment  is.  as  might  be  expected,  of  a  less  friendly  char- 
acter. The  Christian  Advocate  (Pittsburg,  Meth.  Episc;  thinks 
that  Spencer's  was  "a  remarkable  case  of  neglected  and  atrophied 
spiritual  powers":  and  the  New  York  Observer  says:  "It  is  a 
lamentable  fact  that  the  nephew  of  an  English  clergyman  should 
have  allowed  his  powers  of  belief  on  the  side  of  Christianity  to 
become  paralyzed,  and  have  written  himself  down,  so  far  as  re- 
spects the  most  precious  interests  of  life,  an  ignorant  agnostic." 
The  Evangelical  Messens^vr  (C\Q\e\2.r\d)  makes  the  following  com- 
ment : 

"The  Spencerian  philosophy  is,  'without  God,  and  without 
hope  in  the  world.'  a  ray  less,  cheerless,  hopeless  nightmare.  Tho 
lauded  as  the  triumph  of  reason,  it  is,  in  fact,  reason's  stupendous 

failure Men  follow  Spencer  into  impenetrable  gloom  and 

despair.  Those  who  follow  the  Bible  walk  into  light,  into  truth, 
into  assurance,  into  certainty.  Faith  triumphs  over  reason,  revela- 
tion outshines  philosophy.  There  is  no  room  for  the  apostles  of 
doubt.  The  world  is  .sick  and  tired  of  doubt.  It  longs  for  truth 
and  certainty,  and  for  that  it  turns,  not  to  such  as  Herbert  .Spencer, 
but  to  the  old  book,  (iod-given.  Cod-inspired,  which  throws  light 
upon  the  dark  problems  of  life  and  unveils  the  illimitable  future." 

Similarly,  the  San  Francisco  JAw/Av  (Rom.  Cath.)  declares: 
"  The  most  that  can  be  .said  of  Spencer's  philosophical  achieve- 
ments is  that  they  succeeded  in  disturbing  the  spiritual  and  mental 
peace  of  less  dexterous  logicians."  And  The  Ncik'  World  (Chi- 
cago, Rom.  Cath.)  says: 

"The  cable  this  week  compares  Spencer  to  Plato.  \'et  how 
different  the  spirit  of  Plato  from  that  of  Spencer.  Plato  rayed  out 
white  hope  and  crystal-clear  faith  viewed  beside  the  Engli.sh  ag- 
nostic, (ireat  as  were  the  limitations  of  the  Cireek  pagan,  his  work 
is  like  a  draft  of  cool  water  compared  to  that  of  Spencer.  No 
one  ever  waded  through  Spencer's  '  .Synthetic  Philosophy  '  with- 
out turning  away  feeling  that  his  soul  was  full  of  dry  sand  and 
pebbles.  How  can  such  work  be  expected  to  live?  It  is  not 
alive.  It  was  dead  before  its  author  died.  His  last  book  shows 
that  he  half-way  realized  the  fact  himself. 

"  It  is  the  ancient  moral  repeated.  No  truly  excellent  work  can 
be  produced  without  faith.  It  was  faith  which  carved  the  lion- 
kings  of  .Assyria,  gave  to  civilization  the  gigantic  monuments  of 
Babylon  and  Egypt,  the  art.  poetry,  and  philosophy  of  the  Greeks 
and  Romans,  and.  since  the  coming  of  Christ,  all  that  is  sublime  or 
beautiful  in  sculpture,  art,  and  architecture.  Faith  builds:  doubt 
destroys.  The  one  energizes  and  uplifts:  the  other  results  in 
paralysis  of  the  soul.  Had  Huxley.  Tyndall.  Spencer  faith  they 
would  have  lived  on  down  the  centuries  with  Newman,  Gladstone, 
and  Leo  XIII.  As  it  was,  they  dwelt  alone  on  their  mountain- 
tops,  and  even  God  was  not  with  them. 

"  A  striking  proof  of  the  failure  of  their  work  is  the  burst  of 
morning  light  rising  over  that  ver\-  England  in  which  they  toiled. 
Despite  the  dusk  they  wrought  upon  their  mountain-tops  it  is  be- 
coming Catholic  England.  The  piety  of  Faber.  the  energy  of 
Manning,  the  intellectuality  of  Newman — these  are  gradually  dis- 
persing the  shadows  called  up  by  the  philosophers.  The  pessi- 
mism sown  by  the  (ireat  Doubters  is  being  silently  replaced  by  the 
snow-white  optiinism  of  Catholic  faith.     Every  one  of  the  great 
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agnostics  lived  to  see  the  change  taking  place  in  the  England  they 
hoped  to  lead  astray.  Because  the  change  did  take  place,  we  may 
contidently  expect  the  doers  of  the  future  to  surpass  the  gropers 
of  the  past." 

CROSS   OR    CRESCENT   IN    INDIA? 

AS  a  result  of  all  the  missionarj-  effort  thus  far  put  forth  in 
India,  about  two  and  a  half  millions  out  of  the  nearly  three 
hundred  millions  of  natives  are  nominal  Christians.  On  the  other 
hand.  Mohammedanism  now  embraces  about  twenty  per  cent,  of 
the  population  of  India,  and  its  influence  is  growing,  rather  than 
waning.  In  view  of  these  facts,  the  question  at  the  head  of  this 
article  assumes  considerable  significance.  Mr.  Frederic  Austin 
Ogg,  who  writes  an  informing  article  in  The  Open  Court  (Chicago, 
December)  on  the  conflict  between  Christianity  and  Alohammedan- 
ism  in  India,  believes  that  eventually  Christianity  will  triumph; 
but  he  also  believes  (i)  that  many  centuries  of  time  will  be  neces- 
sary to  accomplish  this  result:  (2)  that,  in  the  mean  time,  Moham- 
medanism, "  the  religion  rapidly  becoming  dominant  in  the 
Orient."  will  have  to  be  defeated  on  its  own  ground;  (3)  that  this 
will  necessitate  the  employment  of  very  different  means  from  those 
now  in  use;  and  (4)  that  when  India  shall  be  Christianized  it  will 
not  be  de-Orientalized,  and  the  Christianity  that  supplants  the  ex- 
isting faiths  will  probably  not  accord  at  all  with  what  is  considered 
orthodox  in  the  West. 

The  exact  manner  in  which  Mohammedanism  was  brought  into 
India  is,  it  seems,  a  matter  of  controversy.  For  a  long  time  it 
was  supposed  that  invaders  from  the  North,  probably  from  Arabia, 
forced  it  upon  the  Hindus  at  the  point  of  the  sword.  Mr.  Ogg. 
however,  takes  the  view  that  "  Mohammedanism  was  propagated 
in  India  by  preaching  and  persuasion,  and  was  accepted  by  so 
large  a  proportion  of  the  people  because  of  conviction  rather  than 
compulsion."     He  writes  further  : 

"The  magnitude  of  the  conflict  now  on  between  Mohammedan- 
ism and  Christianity  in  Asia.  Africa,  and  the  islands  of  the  Eastern 
seas,  is  by  no  means  realized  by  the  majority  of  Western  people. 
On  all  its  boundaries  Islam  is  steadily  advancing.  Moreover, 
as  a  recent  writer  has  pointed  out.  it  is  constantly  developing 
an  internal  cohesion  which  may  in  time  bring  the  Moslems  in 
all  the  vast  region  from  the 
Niger  to  the  Ganges  into  a 
conscious  unity  of  purpose. 
When  this  is  accomplished, 
the  world  may  look  for  some 
interesting  developments.  It 
is  estimated  that  Islam's  gains 
in  India  alone  counterbalance 
its  losses  in  all  other  parts  of 
the  world.  ...  In  IJcngal. 
containing  74.713.020  inhabi- 
tants, a  third  of  whom  are 
Mohammedans  and  only  two- 
tenths  of  one  per  cent,  of 
whom  are  Christians,  the 
greatest  progress  in  prosely- 
tism  is  under  way.  Moham- 
medanism is  not  advancing  in 
India  with  the  rapidity  which 
characterizes  Western  relig- 
ious movements.  But  con- 
sidering the  rigid  conservatism 
to  be  overcome  and  the  exclu- 
sively peaceful  means  em- 
ployed, the  results  must  be 
quite  .satisfactory  to  men  of 
the  Asiatic  turn  of  mind." 


'V/iui^ 


God  "  and  the  authoritative  teachings  of  the  Koran  make  a  strong, 
appeal,  he  thinks,  to  those  who  have  known  only  the  vagueness  and. 
uncertainty  of  the  Buddhistic  faiths.  If  it  be  asked  why  Chris- 
tianity, also  a  monotheistic  and  authoritative  religion,  has  not  met 
with  the  same  ready  response,  Mr.  Ogg  replies  that  there  are  many 
reasons.  In  the  first  place,  Mohammedanism  has  the  advantage 
both  of  priority  and  of  Asiatic  kinship.  "  Explain  it  as  we  may. 
there  is  an  intellectual  and  spiritual  barrier  between  the  Asiatic 
and  the  European  which  no  amount  of  effort  has  ever  yet  been  able 
to  break  down."  The  attitude  of  the  two  religions  toward  the  In- 
dian caste  system  strikingly  illustrates  the  truth  of  this  statement. 
While  Christianity  "proclaims  the  natural  rights  and  equality  of 
men,  and  by  so  doing  strikes  a  death-blow  at  the  caste-system,"" 
Mohammedanism  "merely  asks  the  Hindu  to  change  caste  by  en- 
tering the  great  brotherhood  of  the  faithful."     We  quote  further:. 

"  Among  numerous  other  reasons  for  the  slow  advance  of  Chris- 
tianity in  India  the  following  are  of  chief  importance:  (i)  The 
ease  witii  which  Hindus  accept  and  believe  things  deemed  by 
Western  people  quite  contradictory.  'A  Hindu,'  says  Mr.  .Mere- 
dith Townsend  [in  his  '  Asia  and  Europe  '].  'will  state  with  perfect 
honesty  that  Christianity  is  true ;  that  Mohammedanism  is  true. 
and  that  his  own  special  variety  of  Brahmanism  is  true,  and  that 
he  believes  them  all  three  implicitly.'  Thus  Christianity  gains 
many  'converts'  who  can  not  properly  be  called  Christians.  It  is- 
almost  inconceivably  difficult  to  deal  with  a  people  whose  meta- 
ph\sical  subtleties  enable  them  to  believe  all  that  the  missionaries, 
tell  them  and  yet  with  quite  as  much  sincerity  believe  things  ex- 
actly the  opposite.  (2)  The  life  and  character  of  Christ  do  not 
appeal  to  the  Hindus  as  to  most  other  peoples.  His  earthly 
career  and  quasi-human  character  render  him  if  anything  too  tan- 
gible and  not  sufficiently  mysterious  to  please  the  fancy  of  the 
Hindu  lovers  of  the  occult.  His  gentleness  and  humility  are  ac- 
counted to  him  for  weakness.  Why  the  Son  of  God  should  not 
have  availed  himself  of  all  the  glories  and  powers  of  the  univer.se 
is  quite  incomprehensible.  It  is  the  majestic — the  outwardly  and 
visibly  majestic — that  appeals  to  the  Hindu.  Therefore  lie  is. 
more  impressed  with  the  Mohammedan  motives  of  sovereignty 
and  conquest  than  with  the  Christian  ideals  of  meekness  and  so- 
cial helpfulness.  (3)  The  method  of  proselytism  by  the  Christiaa 
missionaries  needs  to  undergo  modification.  In  the  first  place,  the. 
conscious  effort  to  'civilize'  the  natives  should  cease.  If  it  is  nec- 
essary to  make  Europeans  or 
Americans  of  them  before,  or 
even  while,  making  Christian.s- 
of  them,  not  another  dollar 
should  be  spent  or  another 
missionary  be  sent  out.  In  the 
second  place,  and  along  the 
same  line,  just  as  large  a  pro- 
portion of  the  preachers  and 
teachers  should  be  native  Hin- 
dus as  possible.  Only  in  this- 
way  can  the  past  mistake  of 
approaching  the  people  as  if 
they  were  barbarians  of  the 
most  primitive  type  be  reme- 
died. Christian  proselytism, 
if  it  is  to  be  permanently  suc- 
cessful, must  leave  the  people 
.Vsiatics  still,  just  as  does  Mo- 
hammedan proselytism." 


The  writer  attributes  a  great 
part  of  the  succe.ss  of  the  Mo- 
hammedan propaganda  to  its 
dogmatism.  The  "illumina- 
ting force  of  a  belief  in  a  single 
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One  thing  is  sure,  says  the 
writer  in  conclusion,  "India 
will  be  neither  Mohammedan 
nor  Christian  for  many  centu- 
ries to  come." 

"  But  even  the  early  stages 
of  the  contest  with  which  we 
are  contemporary  are  by  no 
means  lacking  in  interest  and 
importance.  All  history  would 
go  to  indicate  that  the  pros- 
perity, and  even  the  very  life. 
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of  India  hangs  on  the  outcome.  Mohammedanism  has  thus  far 
invariably  ended  in  stagnation  and  death.  Christianity,  we  fondly 
believe,  is  fraught  with  the  elements  of  life  and  growth.  Unlim- 
ited patience  and  discriminating  effort  may  secure  to  India  the 
heritage  of  the  Cross.  But  if  so,  it  may  not  unlikely  prove  to  be 
because  the  Christian  went  to  school  to  the  ^lohammedan  and 
learned  of  him  the  avenue  of  approach  to  the  Hindu  mind  and 
heart." 


THEODORE  T.   MUXGER,   D.D., 


THE   CHURCH   "ON   TRIAL." 

"  A/T^^^  work  lies  before  the  churches  than  any  so  far 
•^' -*■  achieved.  All  are  on  trial,  however  permanent  they  may 
claim  to  be."  These  words  sound  the  key-note  of  a  trenchant 
article  {Atlantic  Monthly,  December),  in  which  Dr.  Theodore  T. 
Munger,  of  New  Haven,  Conn.,  considers  the  urgent  problems 
confronting  the  Christian  church  of  to-day.  Taking  up.  first  of 
all,  the  criticisms  so  often  directed  against 
Christianity  on  the  ground  of  "  the  multi- 
plicity of  sects,"  Dr.  IVIunger  says  : 

"If  it  be  the  evil  that  it  is  generally  as- 
sumed to  be,  it  is  still  possible  that  there  may 
be  some  soul  of  goodness  in  it  if  we  will  ob- 
servingly  distil  it  out.  It  should  moderate 
criticism  to  remember  that  if  it  is  an  evil  it 
is  an  inevitable  one.  The  church  can  neither 
keep  out  evils  nor  immediately  rectify  those 
that  are  in.  The  first  point  in  the  complaint 
is  that  the  multiplicity  engenders  rivalry  and 
hatred;  but  rivalry  is  not  hatred.  It  is  only 
the  ferment  at  the  root  that  starts  the  sap 
along  its  organic  path  to  the  branches.  Ha- 
tred is  of  the  devil,  but  rivaky  is  the  spice  of 
human  enterprise.  Besides,  it  is  not  true  that 
the  denominations  hate  one  another,  except 
in  small  towns  where  all  bounds  of  reason  are 
passed  and  intolerance  holds  full  sway.  The 
picture  of  a  western  village  with  a  church  for 
every  hundred  people  is  a  distressing  one,  but 
take  any  city.  East  or  West,  and  the  picture 
changes.  That  it  is  over-churched  is  the  least 
evil  it  is  to  be  charged  with.  That  there  are 
two  churches  of  different  denominations  side 
by  side  is  a  slight  matter  in  comparison  with 
the  fact  that  there  are  parties  and  conflicting  schools  of  thought  in 
all  denominations — most  of  all  in  those  which  make  the  loudest  claim 
to  unity — that  test  the  spirit  of  charity  far  more  keenly  than  eccle- 
siastical separation.  A  Calvinistic  and  an  Arminian  church  side 
by  side  keep  good  fellowship  in  comparison  with  churches  that 
differ  over  high  and  low,  or  old  and  new  school.  Fences  are  no 
enemy  to  good  neighborhood,  but  their  absence  often  is.  The  fact 
that '  France  has  forty  soups  and  one  religion,  while  England  has 
forty  religions  and  but  one  soup  '  is  no  sign  that  the  former  is  the 
more  godly  nation.  Were  there  in  France  no  Holy  Catholic  Church, 
or  along  with  it  a  multitude  of  true  churches,  and  were  there  in 
England  no  established  church,  but  as  many  as  the  people  chose 
to  make,  both  nations  would  be  happier  and  better  than  they  seem 
to  be  at  present." 

Passing  on  to  a  consideration  of  the  spirit  of  doubt  and  un- 
certainty, which,  as  he  himself  admits,  is  all  too  prevalent  in  pres- 
ent-day preaching,  Dr.  Munger  has  this  to  say  ; 

"The  Rev.  Mr.  Campbell,  of  London,  recently  speaking  at 
Northfield,  was  asked  from  the  audience.  '  how  he  got  along  with 
truth  and  evolution.'  He  replied  :  '  Truth  rt'/zc/ evolution?  Evolu- 
tion is  truth.'  The  question  and  answer  indicate  the  relative  po- 
sitions of  the  churches  in  this  country  and  in  Great  Britain.  They 
are  a  generation  in  advance  of  us  in  their  management  of  most 
theological  questions.  The  contrast  is  due  to  the  fact  that  preach- 
ing which  involves  evolution,  eschatology,  and  biblical  interpreta- 
tion no  longer  disturbs  the  people;  these  subjects  are  not  techni- 
cally preached  but  implied  in  the  sermons,  while  here  it  is  felt  that 
the  pulpit  keeps  something  back.  This  is  both  true  and  not  true. 
Few  preachers  in  New  England  decr>-  evolution  and  the  higher 
criticism,  and  many  wisely  consider  them  as  not  proper  topics  for 


the  pulpit  if  treated  as  pure  science.  The  trouble  lies  in  tlie 
preacher's  failure  to  come  fully  under  these  ruling  ideas,  and  of 
course  the  people  doubt  either  his  sincerity  or  his  ability  to  grasp 
them.  The  old  saying  '  like  people,  like  priest '  is  now  only  half 
true.  \\'hen  people  and  priest  do  not  sympathize,  they  part  com- 
pany. The  preacher  must  conquer  the  people  if  he  would  keep 
them  :  but  he  must  be  converted  through  and  through  to  what  he 
believes.  When  he  fully  submits  himself  to  modern  thought,  and 
follows  where  it  leads,  he  finds  himself  at  the  very  heart  of  the 
revelations  of  God  in  nature  and  in  .Scripture.  Such  preachers  are 
heard  without  disturbing  the  faith  of  simple  believers  or  repelling 
those  who  think  in  the  modem  way.  The  pulpit  has  no  more  im- 
mediate task  before  it  than  to  break  into  this  open  secret  of  effect- 
ive preaching— that  is.  preaching  which  the  intelligent  as  well  as 
the  simple  will  hear  gladly." 

But  the  immediate  question  before  the  church,  as  Dr.  Munger 
goes  on  to  say,  is  "not  so  much  what  it  shall  believe  as  what  it 
shall  do." 


Pastor    of    the    Uni 
Church,  New 


ted    Congregational 
Haven,  Conn. 


"  So  long  as  the  field  of  its  faith  lay  in  an- 
other world  and  its  end  was  the  salvation  of 
the  soul,  its  duties  were  few  if  great,  and  its 
thought  subjective  rather  than  social.    All  this 
is  changing— slowly  but  in  the  right  direction. 
Without  set  purpose  of  its  own.  and  without 
knowing  why,  the  churches  are  becoming  ag- 
gressive   in   objective   ways.     There    is   thus 
coming  about  what  has  been  called  a  '  Priest- 
hood of  the  People,"  who  are  returning  to  the 
primitive  idea  of  religion,  and  are  taking  the 
work  of  the  church  into  their  own  hands,  and 
—for  the   most   part— are   dealing   with   it  in 
wise  ways;  certainly  in  the  way  of  their  own 
humanity'.  .  .  .  One  must  tliink  twice  l^efore 
one  speaks  lightly  of  such  lay  bodies  as  the 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  the  Chris- 
tian Union,  the  Christian   Endeavor  Society, 
the  Brotherhood  of  St.  Andrew,  the  Epworth 
League,  the  Baptist  Union,  the  Student  \'olun- 
teer  Movement,  the  Brotherhood  of  Andrew 
and  Philip,  the  Girls"  Friendly   Society,  and 
the  King's  Daughters.     These  societies  stand 
for  an  idea  and  a  movement.     No  matter  how 
crude  or  trifling   they  may  appear,  nor  what 
mistakes  they  make,  they  can  not  make  more 
or  worse  than  the  churches  from  which  they  spring  yet  do  not  desert. 
If  they  are  too  enthusiastic,  and  too  gregarious,  they  are  still  un- 
conscious protests  against  the  frequent  meagemess  and  dulness  of 
the  churches.     With  the  instinct  of  young  life,  they  look  to  life  for 
a  field  of  action.     Their  philosophy  is  all  the  truer  because  it  is  so 
unconscious.     They  organize  and  discipline  themselves  into  ser\^- 
ice,  and  learn  how  to  bring  things  to  pa.ss.     They  are  persistent 
and  catholic  and  free.     They  insist  on  work,  and  are  eager  for  re- 
sults.    They  demonstrate  the  value  of  the  ecclesia  and  its  natural- 
ness, and  so  avoid  the  barrenness  of  extreme  individualism.     It  is 
a  part  of  the  confusion  and  blindness  in  the  church  world  that 
these  movements  have  not  been  more  closely  examined  and  meas- 
ured both  pro  and  con.     It  might  be  expected  that  the  churches 
would  welcome  such  possible  recruits  in  the  desperate  conflict  that 
lies  before  them.     They  have  undertaken  to  do  the  one  safe  and 
most  necessary  thing  to  be  done  in  this  world;  and  that  is  to  do 
good.     .Almost  everything  else  is  questioned,  or  soon  will  be.     The 
only  refuge  of  the  churches  is  in  planting  themselves  on  this  eter- 
nal thing  which  can  not  be  shaken.     If  these  simple  and  spontane- 
ous efforts  to  meet  this  prime  duty  shall  prove  failures  because 
ill  conceived  or  overladen  with  the  faults  of  youth,  they  will  at 
least  have  shown  the  churches  where  they  are,  and  what  they  are 
to  do  when  they  are  routed  out  of  their  strongholds  of  dogma  by 
the  critics — as  they  are  sure  to  be.     To  wait,  depending  on  what 
may  be  left,  is  blmdness ;  to  betake  them  to  what  the  critics  have 
made  doubly  clear,  and  the  unperverted  spirit  of  the  young  has 
unconsciously  attempted,  is  the  only  salvation." 

The  church  is  in  its  analytic  stage  of  development,  says  tlie  writer, 
in  concluding,  and  it  awaits  its  synthetic  period  when  its  various  ele- 
ments of  truth  and  power  shall  be  brought  into  harmonious  relation. 

"  It  is  now  insisting  on  a  few  things,  and  antagonizing  or  ignor- 
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tng  many.  But  such  is  not  the  true  church.  It  is  a  choir  of 
chanting  worshipers,  it  is  a  hospital,  a  school,  a  charity-house,  a 
company  of  preachers,  of  missionaries,  of  students;  it  is  a  uni- 
versity in  which  all  of  God's  works  and  ways  and  all  human  insti- 
tutions are  massed  for  universal  ends.  Toward  some  such  goal  is 
the  church  moving  under  the  divine  energy  lodged  within  it." 


COLLEGE    PRESIDENTS'   VIEWS   OF    RELIGIOUS 

EDUCATION. 

IX  \  lew  of  the  great  interest  aroused  in  religious  circles  by  the 
recent  attacks  of  Cardinal  Gibbons  and  others  upon  our  pub- 
lic-school system  (see  The  Litekarv  Digest,  October  17  and 
November  7),  the  New  York  Outlook  was  led  to  request  from  the 
college  presidents  of  the  country  an  authoritative  answer  to  the 
question:  Is  any  difference  noticeable  in  the  moral  character  of 
young  men  who  come  from  the  public  schools  and  that  of  those 
who  come  from  the  denominational,  church,  and  other  private 
schools?  Nineteen  presidents  responded,  and  their  testimony  is 
almost  unanimous  that  the  uioralc  of  public-school  boys  is  quite 
as  high  as  that  of  boys  from  other  schools. 

President  Jacob  tiould  Schurman,  of  Cornell  University,  gives 
figures  to  show  that  the  public  schools  actually  produce  a  larger 
percentage  of  church-memljers  than  the  private  schools: 

"At  the  beginning  of  each  year  the  Univei'sity  Christian  Asso- 
ciation is  in  the  habit  of  asking  each  member  of  the  freshman  class 
to  state  his  or  her  religious  affiliations,  and  they  have  informed  me 
that  of  the  present  freshman  class  574  have  reported  on  the  ques- 
tion, of  which  number  363  have  stated  that  they  are  members  of 
some  recognized  church.  On  consulting  the  University  records  we 
find  that  of  these  574  students  456  came  to  us  from  the  public 
schools,  while  the  remaining  iiS  pursued  their  preparatory  studies 
in  private  or  in  denominational  schools :  and  by  checking  up  these 
two  lists  by  means  of  the  data  which  the  Christian  Association  has 
furnished  us.  we  find  that  of  the  4-56  from  the  public  schools.  297, 
or  65  per  cent.,  declare  themselves  to  be  church  members,  while  of 
the  I  i<S  from  the  private  and  denominational  schools  only  66.  or  56 
percent.,  make  such  declaration,  the  remaining  students  in  each 
category  answering  the  question  in  the  negative 

"  The  fact  that  practically  two-thirds  of  our  freshmen  who  come 
from  the  public  schools  are  church-members  is  a  conclusive  refu- 
tation of  the  allegation  that  the  public  schools  are  breeding  an  irre- 
ligious, immoral,  and  anarchical  class  of  citizens. 

"  I  do  not  believe  the  American  people  will  ever  consent  to  vote 
public  moneys  for  denominational  schools.  But  I  see  no  reason 
why  voluntary  arrangements  should  not  be  made  by  the  clergy  of 
the  respective  localities  for  the  systematic  religious  instruction  of 
children  in  the  public  .schools  under  such  conditions  of  time  and 
place  as  the  school  authorities  might  permit,  the  attendance  of 
pupils  at  such  instruction,  of  course,  to  be  wholly  optional." 

President  Charles  W.  Eliot,  of  Harvard  University,  says  :  "  We 
observe  that  the  students  who  come  from  public  schools  can  not 
be  distinguished  from  the  students  from  other  sources  on  any  moral 
grounds."  Similarly,  President  Arthur  T.  Hadley,  of  Yale  Uni- 
versity, observes :  "We  feel  justified  in  saying  that  we  have  not 
noticed  any  adverse  effect  of  the  public  schools  upon  the  moral 
character  of  our  students — taking  the  public-school  pupils  as  a 
body,  on  the  one  hand,  and  comparing  them  with  those  of  private, 
church,  or  denominational  schools,  on  the  other.  We  get  a  good 
class  of  boys  from  both  kinds  of  institutions." 

President  David  .S.  Jordan,  of  Stanford  University,  writes: 

"  We  do  not  find  in  general  tliat  the  moral  character  of  students 
coming  frt^m  churcli  or  dcnominatonal  schools  is  superior  to  that 
of  students  coming  from  tlie  pul)lic  schools.  On  tiie  average,  the 
character  of  graduates  from  tiie  pulilic  schools  is  rather  higher, 
but  tliat  is  in  part  or  wholly  due  to  the  fact  that  idle  sons  of 
wealthy  parents  are  often  .sent  to  church  schools  because  of  their 
supposed  greater  rigidity  of  discipline.  .  .  .  With  all  their  defects 
and  limitations,  our  jniblic  schools,  from  the  jjrimary  school  to  the 
state  university,  are  sending  out  a  l)ody  of  sturdy,  self-reliant. 
clean  young  people,  who  have  in  the  main  the  es.sentials  of  sound 
life.    The  fact  t'liat  thev  are  self-reliant  and  do  their  own   tiiinkinii 


is  one  reason  for  the  attacks  made  on  the  schools.  We  do  not 
often  find  a  church  school  whose  product  is  intellectually  or  mor- 
ally above  the  average  of  public  schools  of  the  same  grade." 

The  concurrent  testimony  of  these  college  presidents  is  "  a  splen- 
did vindication  of  the  high  moral  character  of  our  public  schools," 
in  the  opinion  of  Tlie  Christian  Intelligencer  (New  York).  And 
the  Boston  Congregationalist  comments  : 

"  As  seven  of  these  nineteen  presidents  are  Congregationalists, 
and  all  the  others,  we  believe,  are  members  of  Christian  churches, 
they  w  ill  not  be  suspected  of  special  pleading  in  behalf  of  public 
schools.  While  it  is  made  evident  that  some  sections  of  the  coun- 
try, especially  the  South,  place  greater  emphasis  on  Christian 
teaching  than  others,  it  seems  clear  that  in  most  states  the  public 
schools  stand  for  Christian  principles  and  inculcate  them  in  their 
pupils.  If  it  were  not  for  the  opposition  of  Roman  Catholics,  this 
teaching  would  in  many  places  be  more  positive." 


INFLUENCE   OF   MINISTERS'   WIVES. 

TN  his  last  monthly  message  to  the  Episcopal  diocese  of  central 
-*-  New  York.  Bishop  F.  D.  Huntington  takes  occasion  to  ob- 
serve that  "more  than  one  pastor  has  been  displaced,  more  than 
one  ministry  has  been  sacrificed  by  the  dressy,  pleasure-seeking  or 
silly  partner  of  a  diligent  pastor  or  hard-working  priest."  He 
continues : 

"The  subject  is  delicate  and  should  be  delicately  handled. 
While  the  character,  temper,  manners,  and  tongue  of  the  min- 
ister's wife  might  be  fairly  treated  under  .several  aspects  or  partic- 
ulars, we  want  to  mention  now  only  her  general  tone  and  bearing 
in  the  social  community  or  the  parish  where  her  husband  presides 
and  teaches.  The  radical  and  comprehensive  fault  or  sin  is  world- 
liness  of  mind.  Accomplishments,  energy,  tidy  housekeeping, 
general  efficiency  will  not  atone  for  that  sin.  The  clever  woman 
must  be  more  than  that  if  she  is  to  fill  honorably  the  sacred  place 
or  calling  that  .she  accepted-  Let  the  wife  learn  to  find  her  satis- 
faction where  her  duties  are." 

To  this  The  Xorthxvcstern  Christian  Advocate  (Chicago,  Meth. 
Episc.)  adds  : 

"  The  wives  of  no  class  of  men  have  so  much  to  do  with  the  suc- 
cess or  failure  of  their  husband's  life-work  as  ministers'  wives. 
What  Bishop  Huntington  says  of  the  wives  of  ministers  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church  applies  with  equal  truth  to  ministers 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  the  Baptist  Church,  the  Congrega- 
tional Church,  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and  every  other 
church.  IVIany  ministers'  wives,  by  their  tempers,  tongues,  bad 
manners,  want  of  tact  and  want  of  good  sense  as  well  as  piety, 
have  destroyed  the  usefulness  of  their  husbands,  and  in  not  a  few 
instances  have  practically  forced  them  out  of  the  ministry.  Many 
other  ministers'  wives,  however — and  these  comprise  vastly  the 
larger  number — have  been  helpmeets  indeed  to  their  husbands  in 
their  work — making  the  rough  places  smooth,  inspiring  them  with 
hope  and  faith  and  courage,  winning  the  love  of  members  by  their 
acts  of  kindness,  helpfulness,  and  self-sacrifice,  and  setting  a  good 
example  by  their  dress  and  conduct. 

"  Ministers'  wives  are  not  appreciated  by  the  membership  of  the 
church  as  they  deserve.  Without  their  aid  many  churches  would 
fail  and  few  churches  there  are  to  wiiich  they  have  not  been  a 
blessing." 


RELIGIOUS   NOTES. 

Thk  Rev.  Dr.  D.\\'IU  Gkegc,  the  well-knowti  Presbyteri.an  pastor  of 
Hrooklyn,  has  been  elected  president  o£  the  Western  Theological  Seminary, 
Pittsburg. 

The  announcement  is  made  that  the  Rev.  Dr.  Edward  Everett  Hale,  of 
Hoston,  has  been  appointed  chaplain  of  the  United  States  Senate.  "Dr. 
Hale  had  planned  to  spend  the  winter  in  Washington,"  says  The  Christian 
Register  (Boston,  Unitarian),  "and  of  course  it  occurred  to  his  life-long 
friend,  Senator  Hoar,  that  the  Senate  could  not  do  better  than  to  secure 
his  services.  It  has  never  been  the  custom  of  Congress  to  choose  chaplains 
for  their  eminent  position  and  inlUience.  Mr.  Milburn,  the  blind  preacher, 
was  chosen  for  sentimental  reasons  which  were  honorable  both  to  hini  and 
to  those  who  elected  him.  But  why  should  not  this  new  departure  be 
made  the  beginning  of  a  policy  which  will  place  always  m  the  chaplain's 
office  some  one  who  will  illustrate  the  best  religious  life  of  the  people,  and 
give  dignity  to  the  position  .'  " 
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•    FOREIGN  TOPICS. 


HIDDEN    FACTORS    IN    THE    RUSSO-JAPANESE 

CRISIS. 

WITH  the  Mikado's  dissolution  of  a  too  bellicose  diet  at 
Tokyo  the  curtain  was  rung  down  upon  a  tableau  of  con- 
fusion in  the  f'ar  East.  Behind  the  scenes  Japan  and  Russia  are 
conjectured  to  be  setting  the  stage  for  the  next  act.  while  the  long 
delay  in  raising  the  curtain  is  connected  with  Great  Britain's  re- 
luctance to  play  the  part  assigned  her  by  Japan.  A  bewildered 
European  press  is  commenting  in  darkness,  hoping  to  see  the  god- 
dess of  peace  when  the  lights  flare  up.  altho  the  properties  and  the 

scenery,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  the  temper  of 
the  actors,  seem 
more  appropriate  to 
tragedy.  "  What  can 
it  all  mean?"  asks 
the  Indepfiiilancc 
Beige  (Brus.sel.s).  af- 
ter puzzling  over  a 
crazy  -  quilt  of  des- 
patches from  Tokyo. 
-St.  Petersburg.  Lon- 
don. Paris,  and  Ber- 
lin. It  means,  ac- 
cording to  The  W'exf- 
III  i  lister  Gazette 
(London),  that  Brit- 
ish policy  is  "dan- 
gerously at  the  mercy 
of  Japan,  and.  if  war 
breaks  out.  we  can 
never  at  any  time  be 
certain  to  what  com- 
plications it  ma}- 
lead."  The  London 
Times  no  longer  re- 
minds the  Japanese 
of  their  own  wonder- 
ful self-restraint, 
which,  it  thought  a 
few  weeks  ago.  will 
always  characterize 
the  policy  of  that  "noble  people."  It  is  now  perturbed  by  the 
dissolution  of  the  diet  even  while  thinking  "  there  still  appears  to 
be  room  for  a  peaceful  settlement.  But  a  peaceful  settlement  will 
become  less  and  less  likely  if  Russia  continues  to  ignore  the  pre- 
vailing tension."  The  London  Standard  pronounces  the  situation 
"  one  of  extreme  delicacy."  and  thus  estimates  the  probability  of 
war: 

"The  Japanese  are  convinced,  for  visibly  strong  reasons,  that  if 
they  must  fight  they  had  better  draw  the  sword  at  once.  For  the 
present  they  enjoy  a  superiority  of  naval  strength  which  promises 
to  give  them  security  against  the  danger  of  invasion,  and  leaves 
them  free  to  send  their  army  into  Korea.  The  event  of  war  is  al- 
ways uncertain,  and  the  Russian  navy  collected  in  the  Far  East 
may  prove  able  to  deliver  a  severe  blow  ;  but  a  survey  of  the  rival 
forces  shows  that  all  the  material  advantage  is  on  the  side  of 
Japan.  On  land  Russia  has  been  steadily  pouring  troops  into  the 
Amur  provinces;  but  even  if  we  take  the  published  estimates  of 
their  numbers  as  trustworthy,  they  are  inferior  to  the  hosts  which 
Japan,  if  compelled  to  make  a  strenuous  effort,  could  put  into  the 
field.  One  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  men,  or  thereabouts, 
which  is  said  to  be  the  army  collected  under  the  Czar"s  generals, 
would  not  be  a  match  for  the  quarter  of  a  million  soldiers  whom 
the  Japanese  could  place  in  line  against  them.  For  the  moment, 
then,  the  Japanese  are  better  prepared  for  the  trial.  Whether  they 
would  be  so  in  a  few  years  is  very  uncertain.     Holding,  as  they 
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do.  that  surrender  to  the  pretensions  of  Russia  would  be  fatal, 
prudence  itself  may  suggest  that  it  is  wiser  to  put  their  fortune  to 
the  touch  immediately." 

There  is  much  speculation  in  the  press  of  the  continent  of  Eu- 
rope as  to  the  cause  of  Japan's  delay  in  precipitating  matters  when 
time  tells  against  her.  Ti,e  Reichswehr  (yK^xmz),  a  military  organ. 
says  Japan  knows  that  "  a  land  war,  if  even  favorable  to  herself  for 
a  short  interval,  would  ruin  Japan  in  the  end.  War  would  last  a 
long  time.  Upon  the  best  assumption,  how  could  Japan  collect  a 
war  indemnity  ?  "  The  Fretndenblatt  (\'ienna)  thinks  Great  Britain 
is  urging  such  considerations  as  these  upon  Japan,  and  it  scouts 
the  idea  that  Russia  and  Japan  could  wage  war  without  involving 
their  allies.  "  Japan  could  not  be  left  unsupported,"  it  argues.  "  as 
that  would  ruin  the  prestige  of  Great  Britain  in  the  P'ar  East." 
The  Xeite  Freie  Presse  (Vienna)  maintains  that  "  Russia  is  not  able 
to  overwhelm  Japan.  Great  Britain  dare  not  allow  that."  The 
Temps  ("Paris)  persists  in  forecasting  peace,  but  the  Journal  des 
Debuts  (Paris)  is  afraid  that  Japan  is  too  well  aware  of  the  risk  of 
delay.  "Wx^  National  Zeitung  {Vt^xXxn)  cz-W  recall  no  situation  in 
world-politics  more  fraught  with  peril  and  obscurity.  "  For  weeks 
past  everything  connected  with  the  Far  East  has  been  involved  in 
a  mystery  that  defies  the  insight  of  the  keenest  diplomatists  in  the 
world." — Translations  made  for  TvlY.  Liter.\rv  Digest. 


HOW    THE    PRESIDENT'S   MESSAGE   WAS 
RECEIVED   ABROAD. 

r)RE.SIDEXT  ROOSE\'ELT  made  a  contribution  to  the 
•*-  gaiety  of  nations  when  he  sent  his  last  annual  message  to 
Congress.  .So  much  is  apparent  from  the  tone  of  European  press 
comment.  Mr.  Roosevelt's  admiring  friends,  the  London  Times 
and  the  Independance  Beige,  Brussels,  take  the  executive  seriously, 
but  elsewhere  there  are  tendencies  to  a  disrespect  almost  personal. 
"We  can  not  stomach  the  Yankee  snuffle,"  declares  The  Saturday 
7?t'7'/Wi/ (London).  "  When  a  man  opens  with  a  proclamation  of 
the  purity  of  his  motives,  look  out  for  yourpur.se."  It  notes  as 
"the  formula"  that  was  "not  forgotten  in  the  Panama  paragraph," 
"  the  declaration  customary  in  American  state  papers  that  every- 
thing was  done  in  righteousness."  That  stanch  Liberal  weekly, 
T/ie  Speaker  (London),  sees  in  Mr.  Roosevelt  "  the  genial  bucca- 
neer." and  it  does  not  wonder  that  an  Administration  committed  to 
his  "buccaneering  policy"  should  be  "straining  every  effort  to 
build  up  a  great  navy."  It  sees  here  "  a  deep  pathos,  almost  a 
tragedy."  The  London  Neias  "can  not  help  wishing  that  the 
author  of  the  '  Biglow  Papers  '  were  alive  to  stir  the  con.science  of 
the  American  people."  for  Mr.  Roosevelt  is  "  quite  in  line  with  the 
international  doctrine  which  teaches  that  might  is  right."  But  the 
Conservative  London  Standard  has  a  very  much  better  opinion 
of  the  message,  as  a  whole,  and,  among  other  things,  .says: 

"  The  passages  which  will  command  most  attention  outside  the 
United  States  are  those  concerned  with  foreign  relations.  With 
regard  to  Panama,  it  is  possible  that  the  rigidly  conscientious  his- 
torian, especially  if  he  were  fastidious  in  his  standard  of  interna- 
tional ethics,  might  think  that  the  President's  account  of  recent 
very  remarkable  transactions  was  conceived  in  a  somewhat  diplo- 
matic vein.  No  .sensible  well-wisher  of  mankind  will  regret  that 
means  were  found  to  make  an  end  of  the  absurd  game  of  obstruc- 
tion which  the  Government  of  Colombia  had  been  foolish  enough 
to  play.  But  when  Congress  is  asked  to  contemplate  the  affair  as 
an  automatic  vindication  of  the  transcendental  equities  on  the  one 
hand,  and,  on  the  other,  as  a  satisfaction  of  the  desire  of  the 
United  States  to  get  facilities,  on  fair  terms,  for  constructing  the 
isthmian  canal,  .shrewd  Americans  will,  we  imagine,  allow  them- 
selves the  luxury  of  a  cynical  smile." 

In  France  the  general  opinion,  .summed  up  in  the  remarks  of  the 
Journal  des  Dtlbats  (Paris),  is  that  the  message  "harmonizes  with 
the  well-known  character  of  the  rough  rider,"  who.se  foreign  pol- 
icy is  one  of  "  e.\pansion  and  imperialism."  "  Mr.  Roosevelt's  ex- 
position confirms,  moreover,  the  impression  already  fonned  that 
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the  Panama  revolution  was  accomplished  under  the  tutelary 
shadow  of  the  United  States."  German  newspapers  remind  their 
readers  that  tlie  Presidential  election  is  approaching,  a  fact,  ac- 
cording to  the  Berlin  National  Zeitung,  which  "  the  President  re- 
members." "  He  saj-s  nothing  of  the  blessings  of  protection," 
asserts  the  V\issische  Zeituiig(QtxX\x\).  The  anti-American  AVi?//'^ 
Zeitung  (Berlin)  is  vastly  amused  at  the  Roosevelt  "  campaign 
against  corruption,"  which,  it  surmises,  "  must  be  received  with 
skepticism  in  the  United  States."     It  adds : 

"  It  is  very  striking  that  the  message  meets  the  anti-foreign  Sen- 
ator Lodge  half-way  on  the  immigration  question.  ...  It  is  easy 
to  understand  that  the  Yankees  have  nothing  to  gain  from  the  con- 
version of  the  first  city  of  their  republic  into  a  new  Jerusalem — a 
ghetto,  at  that,  of  Galician  and  Russian  Jews.  The  selfish  side  of 
tlieir '  humanitarian  action  '  in  regard  to  Kishineff  was  not  lost  on 
anybody.  Their  love  of  humanity  does  not  go  so  far  as  to  lighten 
the  hard  lot — so  much  deplored — of  Russian  Jews  by  any  wider 
opening  of  the  American  door.  They  insist,  at  least,  that  new- 
comers shall  scatter  throughout  the  country.  This  end  it  was 
sought  to  attain  by  the  exertion  of  private  influence  upon  Jewish 
societies.  But  now  it  is  proposed  to  take  in  the  latch-string  of  the 
law  since  nearly  all  the  Jews  are  stopping  in  New  York." — Trans- 
lations made  fori  \\Y.  Literary  Digest. 


WHY  THE  SULTAN  MAY  DEFY  THE  CONCERT 

OF  EUROPE. 

TT  became  the  painful  duty  of  Austria  and  Russia  recently  to  in- 
-^  timate  to  the  Sultan  of  Turkey,  in  unofficial  terms,  that  should 
his  reforms  continue  theoretical  he  might  have  to  meet  the  concert 
of  Europe  face  to  face.  The  Commander  of  the  Faithful  has  re- 
ceived the  hint  with  a  serenity  which  the  Paris  Temps  can  not 
ascribe  entirely  to  tlie  influence  of  the  hoi}'  season.  "  Never  would 
Turkey  make  a  mocker}- — even  veiled — of  the  concert  of  Europe, 
•of  its  obligations  under  the  treaties  of  Paris  and  Berlin,  of  the 
martyrdom  of  native  populations,  of  all  projects  of  reform,  if  she 
had  not  unhappily  acquired  die  easy  habit  of  relying  upon  the  lack 
of  firmness,  the  want  of  haniiony.  the  indifference  and  the  ske])- 
ticism  of  her  creditors."  But  the  creditors  are  not  responsible  for 
•^\'hat  is  really  defiance  on  the  part  of  the  Sultan,  according  to  such 
London  organs  as  The  Stanilani.  The  Saturday  Review,  and  The 
Spectator.  Abdul  Hamid  knows,  these  English  papers  are  in- 
•clined  to  think,  that  neither  Austria  nor  Russia  wishes  to  bring  the 
concert  of  Europe  into  play.  It  might  be  otherwise  "  if  they  be- 
lieved Europe  would  pay  their  price.  That  price  is  permission 
to  divide  the  Balkan  peninsula."  But  Russia  fears  the  concert 
would  keep  her  from  the  Bosporus,  and  Austria  fears  she  might 
be  held  back  from  Salonica.  The  \'ienna  Zeit  has  semi-officially 
notified  Abdul  Hamid  that  "Austria-Hungary  and  Russia  may 
■leave  further  action  against  contumacious  Turkey  to  the  concert 
of  Europe  "  ;  but  the  London  Standard  calls  this  "  political  cant,  as 
•tlie  two  Powers  will  not  resign  their  so-called  mandate  "  to  press  re- 
form upon  the  Sultan  in  the  name  of  "civilization."    Nevertheless : 

"There  are  obvious  reasons  why  Abdul  Hamid  should  be  eager 
■not  to  come  to  an  open  rupture  with  Austria  and  Russia.  Their 
measured  dictation  represents  for  him  the  lesser  of  two  evils.  The 
Western  nations,  whose  view  has  been  forcibly  stated  by  our  am- 
bassador, look  upon  the  [latest  reform]  note  as  representing  the 
minimum  of  what  he  ought  to  be  called  upon  to  concede.  If  the 
Sultan  came  to  a  quarrel  with  them,  he  would  have  a  worse  crisis 
to  meet.  He  can  rely  on  them  to  be  more  tender  with  him  than 
the  concert  of  Europe  might  .show  itself.  Therefore,  after  delay- 
ing till  the  last  moment,  he  may  send  them  an  assurance,  which 
will  serve  to  avert  an  aggravation  of  his  troubles,  so  worded  as  to 
leave  him  the  prospect  of  obtaining  some  measure  of  relief  by  sub- 
sequent negotiations.  The  particular  respect  which  Russia  is 
said  to  entertain  for  the  person  of  the  Sultan  is  calculated  to  flatter 
him  with  the  prospect  of  success  in  evading  actual  compliance 
after  he  has  satisfied  the  diplomatic  dignity  of  the  two  Powers  by 
a  formal  submission." 


must  be  borne  in  mind  that  Austria-Hungary  and  Russia  have 
practically  combined  with  the  Sultan  to  enact  a  farce.  The  Sultan, 
of  course,  does  not  want  a  conference  of  the  Powers,  but  he  knows, 
at  the  same  time,  that  neither  Austria-Hungary  nor  Russia  likes 
the  prospect  of  "  six  men  sitting  around  a  table."  The  advantage 
is  at  present  with  the  Sultan,  asserts  the  Petite  Republique  (Paris), 
because  Russia  is  absorbed  in  the  Far  East,  while  the  dual  mon- 
archy wallows  in  the  Hungarian  crisis. — Translations  made  for 
The  Literary   Digest. 


EUROPE   AND   THE    UNITED   STATES   AFTER 
THE   CUTTING    OF   THE   ISTHMIAN   CANAL. 

\  LADDIN  did  not  nib  the  wonderful  lamp  with  anticipation 
^^*-  more  breathless  than  that  which  now  fills  Europe  at  the 
thought  that  the  great  isthmian  canal  is  at  last  to  be  cut.  It  is  ex- 
pected abroad  that  the  task  will  be  accomplished  with  American 
speed.  Tiie  London  Spectator  is  sanguine  enough  to  hint  that  the 
work  may  be  all  done  in  less  than  a  decade,  altho  it  confesses  that 
this  would  be  quick  digging.  "And  then?"  The  question  is 
asked  by  the  London  Outlook,  and  it  thus  replies  to  itself : 

"  Well,  no  single  brain  can  estimate  what  will  happen,  but  it  is 
cltai  that  a  fundamental  change  will  be  wrought  in  the  conditions 
of  the  world's  commerce.  Most  evidently  the  East,  the  dormant 
East,  will  become  a  huge  mart,  and  the  gods  of  commerce  will 
add  it  to  their  kingdoms.  What  this  means  oppresses  the  brain  to 
estimate.  The  prizes  to  be  won  are  so  enormous  that  every  coun- 
try will  straggle  for  its  share.  It  is  quite  conceivable,  it  may  even 
withmit  presumption  be  said  to  be  probable,  that  New  York,  Bos- 
ton. Philadelphia,  and  other  Eastern  ports  will  be  called  upon, 
with  all  their  leagued  interests  of  railways  and  ocean  lines,  to  bat- 
tle with  the  cities  and  ports  which  will  be  called  into  being  on  the 
western  coast  of  the  United  States.  Canada  can  look  with  exult- 
ant hope  upon  her  future,  turning  her  face  as  she  does  to  east  and 
to  west,  (ireat  Britain  also  gazes  in  both  directions  upon  her  un- 
fettered exits  to  all  oceans  and  open  highways  to  all  markets. 
'  Prepare  for  Panama  '  must  soon  be  the  new  entry  in  the  diaries 
of  nations.  Judged  in  this  light,  the  advance  of  Russia  in  Man- 
churia takes  upon  itself  a  profound  significance.  Japan's  excited 
jealousies  become  easily  explicable.  The  world  seems  about  to 
enter  upon  a  new  phase  of  its  marvelous  era  of  commerce,  with 
its  wars  for  markets  and  crusades  for  merchandise.  To  us  in  our 
island  emporium  the  new  prospect  ought  to  bring  a  fresh  impulse 
of  youth.  We  hold  one  highway  to  the  East  through  water  flowing 
where  land  once  was.  In  a  little  time  that  other  race  of  our  loins 
will  hold  the  other.  The  prospect  is  flattering  for  us  and  for 
them.  But  the  idea  in  both  cases  came  from  France.  She  sowed. 
We  reaped.     Who  shall  feast.''" 

The  prospect  of  the  cutting  of  the  canal  within  ten  years  inspires 
a  certain  amount  of  dismay  in  Germany.  The  Grenzboten  (Leip- 
zic)  does  not  like  the  idea  at  all.  because  it  will  create  a  direct 
southern  route  from  New  Orleans  and  New  York  to  Valparaiso, 
thus  invading  Ciermany's  field  in  Chile.  "New  York,"  it  adds, 
"will gain  immensely  from  the  Panama  Canal  in  the  matter  of  com- 
merce with  the  eastern  coast  of  Asia,  because  it  will  be  brought 
nearer  to  Yokohama  or  Hongkong  than  either  London  or  Ham- 
burg is  now."  It  enforces  the  inference  by  means  of  the  following 
table,  the  figures  in  which  represent  leagues: 
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Haiiibuig^ \  Sail  Francisco 

Hamburg Hongkong' 

Hamburg j  Melbourne 
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To  understand  the  situation,  according  to  the  Paris  Action,  it  The  advantages  derived  by  the  United  States  will  be  political 
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rather  than  commercial,  however,  accorduig  to  various  German 
writers,  now  busy  with  this  theme.  "  Whatever  strengthens  the 
American  Union,  that  threatening  rival  of  old  Europe."  writes  Dr. 
George  Wegener  in  Velhagen  und  Klasiiigs  Moiiatshcftc  (Berlin), 
"is  unquestionably  a  peril  to  ourselves.  It  must,  therefore,  be 
admitted  that  the  completion  of  the  Central  American  canal,  for 
which  so  many  eminent  Germans  have  worked  with  such  enthusi- 
.asm  and  success,  will  be  regarded  with  mixed  feelings."  And  a 
French  authority  on  the  Panama  undertaking,  M.  Aug.  Lalance, 
writes  in  the  Sconomisfe  Francais  (Paris) ; 

"  It  can  no  longer  be  doubted  that  with  the  means  at  the  disposal 
of  American  industry  the  canal  will  be  opened  to  commerce  before 
many  years — under  the  protection  of  the  American  army  and  navy. 
.  .  .  But  if  the  United  States  has  given  to  the  world  a  stupefying 
example  of  power  and  energy,  let  us  not  hide  from  ourselves  the 
fact  that  Europe  has  at  the  same  time  presented  the  spectacle  of 
her  own  weakness.  I  do  not  mean  that  Europe  ought  to  have  op- 
posed by  force  of  arms  the  bold  stroke  of  the  United  States  in  the 
isthmus.  Ikit  I  do  mean  that  European  countries  should  open 
their  eyes  and  take  note  of  the  aggravation  preparing  for  them  in 
the  opening  of  the  canal.  .  .  .  The  time  has  indeed  come  to  regret 
that  the  past  has  left  so  many  causes  of  misunderstanding"  among 
the  nations  of  the  Old  World." — Transhifloiis  uiadc  for  The  Lit- 
ER.\RY  Digest. 


of    Socialist-Democracy   in   this    monarchical    and    conservative 
nation  ? 

"  Thus  ye  sow  for  others  to  reap.  Tiiis  is  the  melancholy  say- 
ing of  history.  The  National  Liberals  and  the  Progressives,  these 
true  auxiliaries  in  the  creation  of  the  empire,  acquired  painful  e.x- 


THE   NEXT   CONTEST   BETWEEN    WILLIAM 
AND   THE    REICHSTAG. 


IL 


POLITICAL  events  in  Berlin  combine  somewhat  relentlessly, 
it  would  seem,  to  place  William  II.  in  an  embarrassing  po- 
sition. Those  European  papers  which  follow  iiis  i)roceedings  with 
sympathetic  and  yet  impartial  interest  are  at  a  loss  to  understand 
how  he  can  escape  certain  humiliating  experiences  during  the 
present  session  of  the  Reichstag.  The  irritation  in  that  body,  ac- 
cording to  the  Temps  (Paris),  is  likely  to  result  in  some  extreme 
acts  of  resistance  to  the  imperial  will,  a  conclusion  indorsed  by 
both  the  Jojiriial  des  Dt!bats  (Paris)  and  the  Indcpciidaiicc  Beige 
(Brussels).  These  papers  refer  more  particularly  to  two  sources 
of  discord.  The  first  of  them  is  the  heavy  financial  strain  upon 
the  Imperial  Government,  aggravated  by  excessive  military  and 
naval  appropriations  and  the  delay  in  concluding  commercial  trea- 
ties with  Russia,  Great  Britain,  and  other  nations.  The  second 
grievance — the  Socialist  Vorwiirts  (Berlin)  puts  it  first — is  the  al- 
leged increasingly  autocratic  character  of  the  Emperor's  system  of 
rule,  with  its  swelling  squadrons  on  the  deep  and  its  regimental 
rigor  at  home.  William  II.  will  face  his  Reichstag  with  undaunted 
spirit,  {he.  Journal  des  Debuts  (Paris)  ventures  to  predict:  but  the 
Temps  (Paris)  inclines  to  despair  of  his  success,  and  says  : 

"  The  opening  of  the  new  Reichstag,  chosen  at  the  last  general 
elections,  has  taken  place  in  Berlin  under  very  unusual  circum- 
stances. For  the  first  time  in  a  long  while  the  sovereign  liimself 
has  not  presided  at  the  ceremony.  It  is  well  known  what  circum- 
stances held  William  1 1 .  in  a  silence  and  an  inaction  that  would 
weigh  heavily  upon  him  even  were  the  cause  less  calculated  to  dis- 
turb the  mind  least  prone  to  alarm. 

"  In  spite  of  all  the  reasons  for  hope  held  out  to  the  Emperor's 
family  and  his  faithful  subjects,  there  is  still  an  atmosphere  of 
melancholy  and  of  apprehension  resting  upon  the  capital  in  these 
days  of  official  pomp.  Every  one  instinctively  feels  within  him 
that  it  is  only  too  possible,  that  it  is  probable,  to  judge  from  the 
precedents  of  history,  that  the  most  brilliant  period  of  the  reign 
has  passed,  that  the  hour  of  misfortune  is  about  to  strike,  that 
after  thirty  years  of  prosperity  almost  without  reverse  the  German 
Empire  may  now  have  to  make  acquaintance  with  trouble,  with 
embarrassment — not  to  say  peril — as  is  the  lot  of  mankind  here 
below. 

"  How,  indeed,  is  it  possible  to  lay  aside  a  feeling  of  dread  and 
discouragement  when  one  considers  the  boundless  hopes  with 
which  the  National  Liberals  hailed  the  restoration  of  the  Holy 
Roman  Empire  of  the  Germanic  race,  and  when  one  compares 
with  these  illusions  the  cruel  fact  of  the  supremacy  of  a  Roman 
Catholic  center  in  this  Protestant  state  and  the  growing  strength 


DANIEL  IN   THE  LION'S   DEN. 
The  German  ChanceUor  and  the  Reichstag  Leaders. 

—Der  U'ahre  Jacob  (Stuttgrart). 

perience  of  the  truth  of  this  when  Prince  Bismarck  had  reaped  all 
the  benefit  of  the  common  toil.  Now  it  is  Bismarck  himself,  it  is 
the  spirit  animating  this  colossus,  it  is  the  house  of  Hohenzollern 
itself,  which  is.  in  its  turn,  beginning  to  find  out  this  truth ;  which 
is  witnessing  the  growth,  under  the  shelter  of  the  imperial  consti- 
tution, in  one  and  indivisible  Germany,  of  two  refractory  elements  : 
political  ultramontanism  and  Socialism. 

"  To  those  who  take  thought  of  the  morrow,  preoccupations  such 
as  these  go  before  the  petty  questions  of  politics  which  present 
themselves  from  day  to  day.  However,  we  must  not  place  in  this 
category  the  difficulties  connected  either  with  the  negotiation  of  the 
commercial  treaties  or  with  the  financial  position  of  the  empire. 

"  As  regards  the  first  point,  it  is  evident  that  agrarian  pretensions 
have  wonderfully  united  the  forces  upon  which  the  Goveminent 
must  depend.  The  agents  of  Chancellor  von  Biilow  have  to  ac- 
complish something  very  much  like  squaring  the  circle  when  they 
seek  at  one  and  the  same  time  to  reach  an  understanding  with 
Russia  and  to  defer  to  the  susceptibilities,  the  privileges,  and  the 
interests  of  the  landed  aristocracy  of  Prussia.  For  the  moment, 
however,  it  is  the  budget  which  is  the  order  of  the  day.  Willi  the 
budget  the  specter  of  deficits  has  definitely  made  its  appearance 
in  the  finances  of  the  empire." 

The  specter  to  which  the  Socialist  ]'orivdrts  ^exott^  its  atten- 
tion is  described  by  itself  as  "militarism,  bedevilment  of  world- 
politics,  squadrons  on  the  blue."  and  it  asserts  that  Germany 
stands  alone  in  the  world — "  isolated  by  fatuous  policy."     It  adds  : 

"  .A.U  thinking  men  are  to-day  united  in  the  conviction  that  mat- 
ters can  no  longer  be  permitted  to  go  on  as  they  have  been  allowed 
to  do.  No  one  expects,  no  one  wishes  that  e.xisting  conditions 
shall  endure.  The  only  difference  of  opinion  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  some  look  to  the  Social-Democracy  for  the  unswerving  per- 
formance of  its  task,  while  others  with  growing  ineptitude  seek  an 
undiscoverable  means  of  ending  Social-Democracy.  It  is  an  in- 
stance of  the  same  touching  unanimity  that  found  expression  on 
the  lips  of  King  Francis  of  France  when  he  said :  '  What  my 
brother  Charles  desires  I  desire  too — Milan.'" 

The  Socialist  organs  assert  that  there  is  no  basis  at  all  for  the 
impression  that  the  Social-Democrats  will  not  act  together.  There 
may  be  differences  of  opinion,  remarks  the  Xeue  Zeit  (Stuttgart), 
but  they  will  not  destroy  harmony  of  action  in  the  Reichstag,  a 
statement  which  the  A'/rz/r  Z^Z/ww^  (Berlin)  is  inclined  to  accept 
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provisional!}'.  The  Vossisclie  Zt'i'/to/g- (BerVm)  intimates  that  for 
the  present  the  Chancellor  will  not  press  the  army  and  navy  bills. 
but  it  fears  that  the  struggle  over  these  measures  will  be  keen. 
The  Xu/ion  (Berlin)  is  uneasy  at  the  prospect,  but  the  Rheinisch- 
M'estfalische  Zeiiuug  asserts  that  additions  to  the  navy  will  have 
to  be  made  at  all  hazards.  This  imperialist  organ  intimates  that 
tlie  Government  "  will  not  be  swerved  aside."  which,  if  true,  means 
that  the  Socialist  organs  overestimate  the  forces  arrayed  against 
tlie  pet  schemes  of  William  11. —  Translations  made  for  The 
Literary  Dige.st. 


PERIL  TO   THE    MONROE    DOCTRINE    IN 
SANTO    DOMINGO. 

GERMAN  newspapers  manifest  a  tendency  to  annoyance  at 
wliat  they  deem  innuendos  in  London  organs  with  reference 
to  Santo  Domingo.  The  outbreak  of  revolutions  and  counter-revo- 
lutions on  that  island  would  seem  to  concern  the  Berlin  Govern- 
ment, almost  to  perturb  it,  according  to  the  London  1  iincs.  which 
points  out  that  "  the  German  war-ships  in  Dominican  waters  have 
displayed  considerable  activity  since  the  ports  of  the  republic  were 
blockaded."  This  observation,  and  some  others  in  tlie  London 
Telegraph  and  the  London  Graphic,  have  been  most  a<rgravating 
to  the  Berlin  Kreitz  Zeitiing.  which  observes  : 

"  Such  ceaseless  calumny  of  German  policy  must  tinally  wear  out 
an  honorable  German's  patience.  It  now  seems  out  of  the  ques- 
tion for  any  political  event  to  take  place,  especially  in  the  New 
World,  without  inspiring  the  hint  that  Germany  is  secretly  in- 
volved. Our  Foreign  Office  is  perpetually  compelled  to  renew  its 
denials.  But  in  the  jingo  press  these  declarations  are  always  ac- 
companied with  comments  that  can  be  read  between  the  lines. 
We  are  invited  to  believe  that  Germany  shrinks  away  from  the 
warning  finger  of  the  United  States.  Our  circumspection  is  looked 
upon  as  the  result  of  fear.  This  must  become  intolerable  in  the 
end,  especially  since  it  must  be  noted  with  regret  that  in  .South  and 
Central  America  general  opinion  is  foolish  enough  to  attach  cre- 
dence to  this  jingo  deceit.  In  a  German  New  York  paper  we  read 
that  Germany  would  not  be  led  astray  in  thinking  tha*  behind  the 
insinuations  of  Berlin's  wish  to  concern  itself  with  Panama  affairs 
is  the  design  to  arouse  public  opinion  against  Germany  once 
more." 

Referring  more  specifically  to  the  subject  of  .Santo  I)omingo.  the 


German  daily  declares  :  "The  main  point  is  that  the  United  States 
has  established  a  basis  for  its  intervention  in  Santo  Domingo. 
That  the  Department  of  State  at  Washington  does  not  suffer  from 
shrinking  reserve  m  such  a  case  has  been  made  evident  as  regards 
Panama  ;  but  the  subjects  of  other  Powers,  especially  of  Germany, 
have  claims  to  make  good  in  Santo  Domingo."  The  Hainhurgei-- 
Nachrichten  lias  been  paying  much  attention  to  this  last  feature 
of  the  situation.  "  The  revolution  in  Santo  Domingo.  "  it  says, 
"  intimately  affects  German  interests.  ...  In  view  of  all  the  cir- 
cumstances, it  may  be  noted  with  satisfaction  that  our  squadron  of 
cruisers  is  on  its  way  from  St.  Thomas  to  Santo  Domingo,  where 
there  is  work  for  it  to  do."  The  Journal  des  DSafs  (Paris)  fears 
that  the  situation  in  Santo  Domingo  may  prove  as  embarrassing 
to  the  United  States  in  some  ways  as  the  Panama  complication. 
To  quote  : 

"  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  events  on  the  isthmus  afford  the 
United  States  a  new  opportunity  to  assert  itself  in  that  region,  it 
is  a  matter  for  surprise  that  the  republic  of  Santo  Domingo 
should  choose  the  present  moment  to  create  complications  that 
must  attract  the  attention  of  foreign  Powers,  especially  that  of 
Washington.  Santo  Domingo  must  be  desirous  of  retaining  a.s 
much  of  her  independence  as  possible.  Nevertheless,  she  is  a 
prey  to  civil  war,  as  was  her  neighbor,  Haiti,  very  recently. 
Altho  it  is  not  ea.sy  to  see  clearly  into  the  imbroglio,  it  seems  that 
there  is  a  rivalry  between  President  W^os  y  Gil  and  his  determined 
foe,  Mr.  Jiminez.  The  representatives  of  foreign  Powers  have  al- 
ready been  forced  to  intervene  for  the  protection  of  their  citizens. 
As  regards  the  United  States  Government,  it  seems  preparing  to 
adopt  an  energetic  attitude,  evidently  considering  itself  called 
upon  to  protect  in  some  special  manner  the  destinies  of  the  great 
island  between  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico." 

The  defeated  President  Wos  y  Gil,  who  took  refuge  aboard  a 
German  war-ship,  was  very  friendly  to  Berlin,  asserts  the  Paris 
Temps,  the  insurgents  having  accused  him  of  plotting  to  alienate  a 
portion  of  Santo  Domingo's  territory  at  Germany's  suggestion. 
"  It  would  appear."  adds  the  Paris  daily,  "  that  Germany  inspired 
the  project  to  neutralize  the  waters  and  some  of  the  ports  of  Santo 
Domingo  in  the  event  of  war.  This  project  has  now  been  with- 
drawn on  account  of  the  protest  of  the  United  States  in  the  name 
of  the  Monroe  Doctrine." — Translatiofis  made  for  The  Liter- 
ary Digest. 


HIS  OWN    HRKAI  H. 

An  old  negro  "mammy,"  having  seen  her  mistress  inflate  an  aii-cushion 
and  then  sit  on  it,  rushed  out  in  great  excitement  declaring,  "  Missus  wuz 
soltin'  on  'er  own  bref." 

—  Westmmster  Gazette  (London). 


"JOK'S  "    I.O.N'G    S\\  IM. 

ARTHUR --"You  b-b-biist  have  had  edough  of  it,  haved't  you,  J-j-joe? 
It's  bightj'  cold  eved  id  the  b-b-boal ;  sh-sh-shall  we  take  you  id  ?" 

Joe — "  Take  me  in  ;  I  should  think  not !  It's  a  bit  chilly  in  places,  and  the 
tide  is  rather  stiff,  but,  bless  you,  I  like  it !  "  —Punch  (London). 


CHAFFING    CHAMBERLAIN. 
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NOTABLE    BOOKS    OF    THE    DAY. 


A    DILUTED   DOSE   OF    HUMOR. 

Cherry.     By  Booth  .Tarkington.     Cloth,   178   pp.     Price,  $1.25.     Harper  & 
Brothers. 

CHERRY  "  is  Miss  Sylvie  Gray.  One  Mr.  Sudgeberry,  a  porten- 
tous prig  and  bore,  tells  the  story  of  his  devotion  to  the  win- 
some lass  in  the  most  pedantic  language.  The  reader  posi- 
tively suffers  from  ^[r.  Sudgeberry — a  tribute  to  Jlr.  Tarkington's 
ability  as  a  painter  of  characters,  but  rather  hazardous  an  experiment  in 
a  writer  who  seeks  to  please.  The  theme  is  slight  and  anything  but 
original,  and  the  plot,  as  in  all  of  Mr.  Tarkington's  novels — "Monsieur 
Beaucaire,"  "The  Gentleman  from  Indiana,"  and  "The  Two  Van- 
revels  ■' — turns  on  mistaken  identity. 

Sudgeberry  is  a  student  of  Princeton  and  is  nineteen.  His  qualities 
are  aggravated  by  his  learning  and  insufferable,  blmd  conceit.  Miss 
Gray  is  the  daughter  of  an  old  gentleman  in  Mr.  Sudgeberry's  home, 
and  there  is  another  suitor,  also  a  student  at  Nassau  Hall,  William 
Fentress.     This  latter  oflfends  Miss  Gray  by  toasting  an  unknown  lady, 

"Cherry,"  at  an  uproarious  dinner 
of  young  blades  ;  so  she  falls  out  with 
him. 

There  is  a  fictitious  assault  (fol- 
lowed by  a  factitious  rescue)  on  Mr. 
Gray's  carriage  on  Christmas  by 
William  Fentress  and  several  jovial 
accomplices.  Sudgeberry  is  witness 
of  it,  and  charges  Fentress  with  his 
hypocritical  gallantrj-.  It  is  to  no 
use.  The  lady  forgives  the  auda- 
cious Fentress  because  she  had 
learned  that  "Cherry,"  of  the  toast, 
was  really  herself,  the  dainty  pseu- 
donym having  occurred  to  Fen- 
tress by  reason  of  the  gay  ribbons  in 
which  the  damsel  was  want  to  dis- 
port herself. 

This  is  the  story  with  its  two  inci- 
dents-^not  exactly  a  story  to  sweep 
■one  off  his  feet.  In  the  telling,  the  sprightliness  of  the  author  of 
"Monsieur  Beaucaire"  is  not  in  evidence,  as  Sudgeberry  laboriously 
explains  everything  in  his  own  conceited  way.  After  you  have  dis- 
covered, as  you  do  in  a  trice,  that  he  is  a  portentous  bore,  there  is  no 
delight  in  having  him  supply  repeated  proof  of  it.  How  Sylvia  and  her 
good  old  Dad  could  have  stood  him  as  long  as  they  did  is  the  marvel. 


BOOTH  TARKINGTON. 


THE   CENTER   OF    THE    UNIVERSE, 

■"Man's  Place  in  the  Universe:  A  Study  of  the  Results  of  Scientific 
Research  in  Relation  to  the  Unity  or  Plurality  of  Worlds."  By  Alfred 
R.  Wallace,  LL.D.,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S.,  etc.  Cloth,  326  pp.  Price,  $2.50 
net.    McClure,  Phillips  &  Co. 

THIS  book  may  be  briefly  described  as  an  attempt  at  the  rehabilita- 
tion of  the  Ptolemaic  cosmogony  on  its  philosophical  as  opposed 
to  its  purely  astronomical  side.  Dr.  Wallace  does  not,  of  course, 
seek  to  disprove  the  earth's  motion  around  the  sun  or  to  deny  that  the 
latter  is  the  center  of  the  system  to  which  he  belongs  ;  but  he  does  ob- 
ject to  the  prevailing  view  taken  of  the  earth  and  its  inhabitants  by 
modern  scientific  men — that  it  and  they  are  inconsiderable  and  unim- 
portant when  considered  as  parts  of  the  entire  existing  order  of  things. 
The  writer's  own  view  is  that  the  earth  is  the  philosophical,  if  not  the 
-exact  mathematical,  center  of  the  uni- 
verse, and  that  man  is  the  culminat- 
ing point  of  its  biological  develop- 
ment, so  much  so  that  he  has  not, 
and  necessarily  can  not  have,  his 
equal,  now  or  at  any  time,  in  the 
■whole  of  creation.  He  is  the  "sole 
.and  sufficient  result,"  in  fact,  of  the 
whole  creative  process — "  the  ade- 
quate reason"  why  the  universe  as 
it  is  should  have  been  called  into 
existence.  The  writer's  line  of  argu- 
ment is  twofold,  biological  and  as- 
tronomical. In  biology  he  is  an  ex- 
pert, the  codiscoverer  with  Darwin 
of  the  accepted  theory  of  the  origin 
of  species.  In  astronomy,  however, 
he  is  an  amateur,  and  it  was  the 
astronomers  who  found  most  fault 
vyith  his  conclusions,  as  first  stated 
in  a  series,  of  review  articles.  His  contention  that  the  visible  celestial 
objects,  planets,  stars,  and  nebulae,  are  all  portions  of  a  correlated  sys- 


tem of  some  kind  will  find  few  objectors.  His  location  of  our  own  sun 
in  the  approximate  center  of  his  system,  too,  may  not  be  far  out  of  the 
way,  and  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  our  sun,  regarded  as  a  star,  has  an 
individuality  of  its  own  ;  but  that  this  individuality  is  of  such  kind 
or  so  great  as  absolutely  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  intelligent  life  on 
the  invisible  planets  that  circle  about  other  far-off  suns,  few  astrono- 
mers will  be  willing  to  admit. 

In  dealing  with  the  parts  of  his  subject  on  which  we  have  the  fullest 
data,  the  author's  argument  is  strongest.  So  far  as  our  own  solar  system 
goes,  the  consensus  of  expert  opinion  doubtless  leans  toward  his 
conclusion  that  the  earth  is  its  only  inhabited  member,  in  spite  of 
so-called  Martian  "  canals  "  and  "  signals."  In  dealing  with  such  parts 
of  its  subjects  as  this.  Dr.  Wallace's  book  justifies  its  existence  ;  and 
indeed,  it  is,  as  a  whole,  of  more  than  common  interest  and  value.  But 
its  main  thesis,  that  our  sun  is  radically  dift'erent  from  other  stars,  and 
that  this  difference  makes  it  alone  suitable  for  maintaining  life  on  its 
attendant  planets,  is  probably  one  that  admits  neither  of  proof  nor  of 
disproof  with  the  meager  evidence  now  at  our  disposal. 


ALFRED  R.   WALLACE. 


THE  BUCKLER  OF  A  MOTHER'S  SOUL. 

Sanctuary.     By    Edith    Wharton.     Cloth,    184   pp.     Price,    $1.50.     Charles 
Scribner's  Sons. 

IN  this  novelette,  her  latest  work.  Jlrs.  Edith  Wharton  will  receive 
the  plaudits  of  every  intelligent  reader,  while  the  heartiest  enco- 
mium may  logically  come  from  the  most  discriminating  critics. 
The  motif  is  noble,  with  a  basic  claim  on  human  feeling.  The  por- 
trayal of  the  highly  individual  characters  is  sympathetic  and  forceful, 
and  tho  the  interest  aroused  is  largely  psychological,  the  attention 
is  as  firmly  held  as  if  it  were  some  breathless  screed  of  chivalrous  love 
and  adventure.  There  exhales  a  perfume  from  the  exalted,  pathetic, 
intensely  human  sentiment  in  "  Sanctuarj- "  that  is  full  warrant  for  its 
dignified  title.  Mrs.  Wharton,  mistress  as  she  is  of  style  and  human 
vivisection,  rigorously  keeps  both  subsidiary  to  the  story.  After  all, 
what  gives  its  value  to  a  king's  crown  is  what  it  tells,  not  the  jewels 
nor  the  workmanship. 

In  less  skilled  hands,  this  simple  theme  of  the  beneficence  of  a 
mother's  love  and  the  filial  response  it  wins  would  be  like  good  home- 
made bread,  eminently  right  and  nourishing,  but  not  stimulating.  A 
charming  young  girl,  on  the  eve  of  marriage  to  a  fine,  hearty  fellow,  is 
chilled  to  repulsion  for  him  by  the 
discovery  of  his  attitude  in  what 
might  be  called  a  "case  of  con- 
science," onlj' that  the  right  course 
under  the  circumstances  is  beyond 
question.  His  point  of  view,  how- 
ever,  has  conventional  indorsement, 
and  Kate  Orme  finds  that  her  father 
and  Denis  Leyton's  mother  blandly 
accept  it.  But  the  girl's  moral  fiber 
makes  her  cleave  with  the  virginal 
tenacity  of  unblemished  rectitude 
to  the  '■'■  Fiat  justitia,  ruat  cahtmy 
The  casuistry  of  worldly  "trim- 
ming" in  a  matter  where  the  only 
upright  course  is  patent  had  never 
been  obtruded  on  her  before,  and 
acquiescence  in  a  contrary  view, 
through  motives  of  policy,  as  "  the 
easiest  way  out,"  stuns  her. 

Kate  does  more  thinking  in   the 
next  two  days  than   she  had  ever 

done  before,  and  it  is  revolutionary.  To  accept  the  matter-of-fact  worldly 
standpoint  of  the  others  would  be  the  abdication  of  her  very  nature. 
Mrs.  Wharton  handles  the  situation  with  exquisite  address.  Into  the 
girl's  mental  trituration  of  such  elemental  things  as  love,  dutj',  honor, 
self-effacement,  and  the  like,  suddenly  springs  the  thought  of  her  lover's 
marrying  some  other  woman  and  transmitting  to  a  son  "an  inheritance 
of  secret  weakness,  a  vice  of  the  moral  fiber,"  against  which  his  mother, 
ignorant  of  it  because  ignorant  of  that  in  the  father  which  should  entail 
it  on  his  offspring,  would  be  powerless  to  guard  him.  "What  if  she, 
who  had  had  so  exquisite  a  vision  of  wifehood,  should  reconstruct  from 
its  ruins  this  vision  of  protecting  maternity — if  her  love  for  her  lover 
should  be,  not  lost,  but  transformed,  enlarged,  into  this  passion  of 
charity  for  his  race  ?  If  she  might  expiate  and  redeem  his  fault  by 
becoming  a  refuge  from  its  consequences  ?" 

In  a  soul  so  exaltfe,  such  aspiration  was  not  Quixotic.  The  "  voices  " 
of  Jeanne  d'Arc  were  as  commands  from  Heaven.  This  conception, 
with  its  lure  of  exotic  immolation,  was  not  obligatory,  but  Kate  Orme 
accepts  it.  In  the  second  part  of  the  story,  Mrs.  Wharton  shows  the 
"sanctuary"  of  a  mother's  fostering  heart,  and  it  is  enriched  as  such 
sanctuary  should  be,  by  the  son's  finding  refuge  in  it  when  sorely  beset. 
How  masterfully  Mrs.  Wharton  does  it,  subth',  cogently,  logically,  till 
her  story  stands  forth  amid  contemporary  fiction  sicut  lilium  inter 
spinas,  with  its  delicate  flowering  of  moral  beauty. 


EDITH  WHARTON. 
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Mrs.  Wharton's  style  is  more  charmingly  than  ever  employed  here 
where  it  adorns  a  theme  beautifully  simple  yet  of  the  loftiest  character. 
Her  style  has  rightly  been  compared  to  that  of  Henry  James.  But  that 
juggler  of  the  phrase  not  infrequently  squanders  his  enameled  diction 
on  the  nugatory,  and  his  passionless  detachment,  both  as  to  the  doing 
and  the  thing  done,  is  trying  to  those  who  would  have  an  author  write 
boilingly  at  times.  If  it  be  derogatory  "  to  play  to  the  gallery,"  it  is 
not  without  offense  to  play  to  the  boxes  constantly.  Feeling  that 
springs  from  the  heart's  roots  disdains  the  too  trigly  adjusted  phrase  as 
raiment.     It  may  go  a  little  "  naked"  and  "be  not  ashamed." 

These  faults  of  too  richerchi  a  style  are  gracefully  avoided  in  "  Sanc- 
tuary," tho  the  choice,  rhythmic,  sinuously  balanced  sonority  of  many 
of  the  periods  makes  it  a  temptation  to  quote  them  for  their  own  sake. 
But  it  is  such  a  serious,  dignified,  and  heart-felt  study  of  a  mother's  love 
and  a  manly  son's  grateful  response  to  it  which  Mrs.  Wharton  gives  us 
in  this  beautiful  story  that  no  language  is  too  choice  to  tell  it  in. 


Price, 

Henry 
Illus- 


SOME   LITERARY   GHOSTINGS. 

I.— Literary   New   York  :    Its   Landmakks   and   associations 
Charles    Hemslreet.      Cloth,   271    pp.      Sixty-five   illustrations. 
$1.75.     G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 

II.— Recollections,  Personal  and  Literary.  By  Richard 
Stoddard.  Edited  by  Ripley  Hitchcock.  Cloth,  pp.  xvii+333 
trated.     Price,  $1.50.     A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co. 

BETWEEN  the  nights  when  Washington  Irving,  after  the  family 
prayers  had  been  said  and  he  had  been  sent  to  bed,  was  wont  to 
creep  through  the  gable  window,  slide  down  the  slanting  roof, 
and  steal  away  to  the  John  Street  Theater,  between  that  time  and 
those  later  nights  when  George  Arnold  and  Fitz-Hugh  Ludlow  and 
"  Doesticks"  Thompson  and  Artemus  Ward  and  Fitzjames  O'Brien 
made  bleery  jokes  at  Pfaff's  and  called  the  shop  "  Bohemia" — between 
this  haunt  and  that,  lurk  many  inky  wraiths  waiting  for  some  owl  of 
"  Auld  Lang  Syne  "  to  call  them  into  the  moonlight  of  the  "  landmarks" 
and  "reminiscences"  that  will  be  ever  dear  to  us  who  love  to  go 
a-ghosting. 

"We  love  to  steal  a  while  away"  to  the  house  in  Ann  Street,  where 
Irving  took  his  first  bold  plunges  in  authorship  and  called  himself 
"Jonathan  Oldstyle"  in  The  Morning  Chronicle;  or  idled  on  the  piers 
and  watched  the  ships,  and  longed  to  run  away  and  go  to  sea  ;  or  in  an 
upper  room  in  that  Ann  Street  house  plotted  with  Paulding  to  startle 
the  town  with  "  '  Salamagundi,'  '  to  instruct  the  young,  reform  the  old, 
and  castigate  the  age  !  " 

Or  to  that  dingy  little  ale-house  kept  by  William  Reynolds,  the 
genial  grave-digger  of  Trinity  churchyard,  in  Thames  Street,  back  of 
City  Hotel.  Later,  all  Wall  Street  knew  it  as  "  Old  Tom's,"  the  cob- 
webby shrine  where  cronies  foregathered  to  exchange  sleepy  traditions 
of  the  time  when  Drake  and  Halleck  came  thither  to  make  the  canni- 
kins clink. 

Three-quarters  of  a  century  have  left  their  mute  memorials  on  the  dial. 
The  city  has  sped  on,  far  beyond  the  little  graveyard,  "  and  harsh 
sounds  throb  where  once  was  only  the  singing  of  birds "  around 
Drake's  grave  ;  but  the  consecrated  spot  still  remains,  says  Mr.  Hem- 
street,  "  cared  for  year  by  year,  as  well  as  may  be,  in  despite  of  relic- 
hunting  vandals." 

In  Beach  Street,  we  who  go  a-ghosting  may  find  a  brick  house  that 
once  boasted  a  certain  roomy  attractiveness  proper  to  the  good  old 

time.  The  carved  window-cases  are 
sadly  desecrated  now,  the  wrought- 
iron  railings  are  twisted  and  rusty,  the 
high  ceilings  with  their  ornate  mold- 
ings are  seamed  and  stained,  and  the 
massive  oaken  doors  are  mutilated 
with  many  a  profane  nail,  displaying 
garments  sordid  and  "second-hand." 
Here  lived  Fenimore  Cooper  in  1821  ; 
and  here  he  wrote  that  first  of  the 
Leatherstocking  Tales,  "  The  Pio- 
neer" ;  and  "The  Pilot"  to'^  And 
near  by,  at  the  City  Hotel,  Jined 
and  cronied  with  Richara  Henry 
Dana,  the  friend  of  Bryant ;  and  with 
Woodworth  of  "  The  Old  Oaken 
Bucket,"  and  Morris,  who  so  musi- 
cally expostulated  with  the  Wood- 
man to  "Spare  that  Tree."  In  1825, 
wlien  Cooper  started  on  his  travels, 
he  had  been  living  at  345  Greenwich 
he  put  the  finishing  touches  to  "The 
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Street  ;  and  it  was  there 
Last  of  the  Mohicans." 

And  there  was  Windust's,  near  the  Park  Theater,  an  odd  place  and 
famous  in  its  time,  a  resort  of  actors,  its  walls  adorned  with  mementos 
of  the  stage,  pictures  and  play-bills,  swords  that  had  been  hacked  in 
mimic  encounters,  and  bits  of  the  wardrobes  of  kings  and  queens  who 
had  strutted  their  brief  hour  and  then  passed  out  into  the  night.  Here 
came  Edmund  Kean  and  the  Wallacks,  Harry  Placide  and  Cooper, 
Jack  Scott  and  Mitchell,  and  Falstaff  Hackett  and  Junius  Brutus  Booth 


— with  Fitz-Greene  Halleck  and  Willis,  and  McDonald  Clarke,  the  mad 
poet,  who  from  Windust's  often  wandered  out  into  City  Hall  Park  to 
dream  over  his  "  Elixir  of  Moonshine." 

Through  the  meager  and  uniform,  but  not  unpicturesque,  provincial 
city,  Mr.  Hemstreet  has  led  us  to  the  close  of  the  Knickerbocker  days, 
when  brimstone  matches  and  india- 
rubber  shoes  had  just  come  in,  giving 
us  moonlight  glimpses  of  interesting 
shades  and  spooks — Charles  Fenno 
Hoffman,  the  Brothers  Duyckink,  the 
Clarks  (Lewis  and  Willis  Gaylord),  N. 
P.  Willis  and  Fred  Cozzens,  he  of 
the  "  Sparrowgrass  Papers  " — and  has 
brought  us  to  the  time  when  the  lit- 
erary "receptions"  of  Miss  Lynch 
flourished,  to  the  flattering  of  many 
shy  aspirants.  There  were  "  Poe 
Nights"  at  Miss  Lynch's,  when  Es- 
tella  Lewis  came  (at  whose  house 
Poe  read  "The  Raven"),  and  Mar- 
garet Fuller  and  Mrs.  Osgood,  and 
"  a  young  man  named  Richard  Henry 
Stoddard,  who  had  worked  for  years 
in  a  foundry,  learning  the  trade  of  an 
ironmolder,  and  writing  poetry  as  he 
worked." 

And  now  he  too  has  gone  to  join  the  shades  of  Boker  and  Bayard 
Taylor,  Willis  and  Hawthorne,  and  many  another  to  whom  he  was 
"Dear  Dick,"  and  who  delighted  to  match  wits  and  hearts  with  him. 
In  these  "  Recollections,  Personal  and  Literary,"  that  he  leaves  us, 
no  figure  is  more  impressive,  more  appealing,  than  his  own  ;  and  of  his 
poems,  no  lines  more  heroic,  more  tender  in  the  recital,  than  those 
which  his  own  life  aff'ords  :  "the  pleasant  and  cheery  man  we  knew, 
before  the  fire  burnt  so  low  on  the  hearthstone,  and  he  must  feel  for  the 
empty  chair  he  could  not  see,  and  long  for  the  touch  of  a  vanished  hand, 
and  the  sound  of  a  voice  that  was  still." 


RICHARD  HENRY  STODDARD. 


A   THESAURUS   OF   PHILIPPINA. 

The  Philippine  Islands,  1493-1898.  Explorations  by  Early  Navigators, 
etc.,  as  related  in  Contemporaneous  Books  and  Manuscripts.  Trans- 
lated from  the  originals.  Edited  and  annotated  by  Emma  Helen  Blair 
and  James  Alexander  Robertson,  with  historical  introduction  and 
notes  by  Edward  Gaylord  Bourne.  In  fifty-five  volumes.  Cloth,  6)^  x 
9^  in.,  about  325  pages  per  volume.  Price,  $4  net  per  volume.  Edition 
limited  to  1,000  numbered  sets.  The  Arthur  H.  Clark  Company,  Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

ACCURATE  knowledge  of  the  Philippine  Islands  has  not  been 
readily  accessible.  Under  Spanish  rule  the  Philippines  remained 
in  obscurity,  and  the  materials  for  their  history  were  scattered 
over  the  civilized  world,  in  ancient  archives,  in  great  libraries  and  in 
private  possession  ;  and  most  of  it  is  in  language  other  than  English. 

In  this  series  of  fifty-five  volumes  (five  of  which  have  appeared)  the 
design  is  to  gather  all  that  is  worth  knowing  about  the  islands  and  their 
peoples,  and  to  include  the  creara  of  Philippine  literature.  The  plan  of 
this  work  is  in  part  to  "  reproduce  (mainly  in  English  translation)  con- 
temporaneous documents  which  constitute  the  best  original  sources  of 
Philippine  history."  They  begin  with  the  time  of  Pope  Alexander  VI. 
and  carry  the  story  down  through  more  than  four  centuries  to  the  close 
of  the  Spanish  regime.  The  editors  say  :  "  It  is  confidently  expected 
that  the  matter  thus  presented  will  throw  light  on  present  conditions  in 
the  archipelago,  both  secular  and  ecclesiastical,  and  thus  aid  in  the  solu- 
tion of  the  difficult  qtiestions  now  confronting  the  American  people  in 
the  Philippines." 

In  the  selection  of  material,  the  editors  have  allotted  space  to  each 
subject  in  proportion  to  its  interest,  care  and  attention  being  distributed 
upon  the  social  and  religious,  commercial  and  economic  conditions  of 
the  islands,  as  well  as  upon  their  political  relations.  All  classes  of 
writers  are  represented — ecclesiastical  dignitaries,  missionaries  belong- 
ing to  the  famous  religious  orders  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  navi- 
gators, civil  and  military  officials.  Besides  all  this,  there  are  Spanish 
official  documents,  royal  decrees,  papal  bulls  and  briefs,  and  much 
other  matter  of  a  similar  nature.  From  the  enormous  quantity  of  mate- 
rial available  the  editors  had  to  pick  and  choose.  It  is  not  a  history 
but  a  valuable  storehouse  of  historical  material.  The  manuscripts  here- 
presented  were  copied  from  the  great  archives  at  Madrid,  Simancas, 
Seville,  and  other  cities,  tliose  at  Seville  being  the  fullest  and  richest. 
Researches  have  been  made  in  Portugal,  France,  England,  Italy,  Mex- 
ico, and  the  Philippines,  as  well  as  in  America,  under  the  personal  direc- 
tion of  Mr.  Robertson,  one  of  the  editors. 

Many  of  the  early  manuscripts,  as,  for  example,  Antonio  Pigafetta's- 
record  of  Magellan's  voyage,  are  exceedingly  difficult  to  decipher,  the 
work  of  making  correct  copies  requiring  the  aid  of  experts.  Of  the 
pamphlet  containing  the  first  published  account,  here  reproduced,  of 
Legazpi's  taking  possession  of  the  Philippines  for  Spain,  the  only  ex- 
tant copy  known  is  in  Barcelona.  Other  works  of  great  ^rarity,  among 
them  the  Jesuit  Chirino's  ''  Relacion  de  las  Islas  Filipinos"  have  been 
found  in  the  libraries  of  this  country. 

Throughout,  the  attitude  maintained  by  the  editors  is  strictly  impar- 
tial and  non-sectarian.  Tlie  translations  are  made  with  painstaking  ac- 
curacy, and  illustrations  and  maps  accompany  the  text. 
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YOU  MAY  MAKE 

16,000  a  Year 

THIS  AGENT  DID 

Read    His    Letter    Under   Picture 

S  THE  largest  real  estate  firm  in  the  world,  we 
are  undertaking  the  most   important  step  in  our 
history,  and  one  which  may  mean  the   material  pros- 
perity of  many  people  throughout  the  United  States. 

We  would  therefore  ask  the  careful  attention  of  every  man 

and  woman  who  reads  The  Literary  Digest  to  see  if  this 

step  does  not  contain  an  opportunity  for  you  infinitely  broader 

than  any  which  is  afforded  in  your  own  community. 

Last  year  we  sold  more  than  ^4,000,000  worth  of  New 

York  City  lots  throughout  the  United  States  and  the  rest  of 

the  civilized  world.      We  own   and  control   more   Brooklyn 

house  lots  than  any  firm  or  corporation  in    New  York  City, 

and  we  now  propose  to  push  our  enterprises  with  the  greatest 

energy  everywhere.     We  intend  to  make  our  name  and  our 

reputation  a  household  word  throughout  the  country,  and  we 

desire  a  representative  in  every  town  and  city  in  the  United 

States. 

If  you  are  a  man  of  character  and  energy,  we  have  a 

plan  by  which  you  can  partake  of  our  prosperity  and  receive 

the  direct  benefits  of  our  extensive  advertising  in  building  up 

a  business 

In  Your  Own  Immediate  Territory 

We  desire  only  representative  men.  Men  who  are  suc- 
cessful in  the  work  they  are  now  undertaking.  Men  who  can 
give  the  best  of  references.  We  believe  the  man  who  is  a 
good  business  man  in  a  small  community  needs  only  the  op- 
portunity to  make  relatively  greater  success  where  his  field  is 
broader.  Many  of  the  best  successes  of  the  great  cities  are 
those  men  who  have  made  successes  in  the  small  towns,  and  we  pro- 
pose to  bring  the  opportunity  of  the  great  city  right  to  your  own 
door.  Last  year  three  of  our  salesmen  averaged  over  $1 1,000  apiece 
by  their  own  unaided  efforts,  and  two  of  them  while  working  in  small 
cities.  We  have  many  salesmen  making  from  $3,000  to  $5,000  a 
year,  and  in  nearly  every  instance  they  are  men  who  are  either  conducting  their  own  business  in  conjunction  with  our  work 
or,  because  ours  was  so  much  more  profitable  and  attractive,  have  given  up  their  other  occupations  entirely.  If  you  are 
energetic,  if  your  reputation  is  clean,  there  is  no  reason,  as  Mr.  Inge  says,  why  you  cannot  do  as  well  as  he.  We  desire  to 
select  our  general  agents  from  those  who  manifest  ability,  and  eventually  to  give  exclusive  territory  to  men  who  are  compe- 
tent to  manage  and  develop  it. 

The  Opportunity  is  Practically  Unlimited  in  its  Possibilities 

New  York  is  rapidly  becoming  the  financial  center  of  the  world,  as  well  as  the  center  of  the  largest  population.  Her 
real  estate  constitutes  the  most  conservative  of  investments,  and  is  owned  and  being  sought  for  over  the  wide  world. 
When  combined  with  life  insurance  and  offered  in  the  attractive  form  in  which  we  place  it  before  the  public,  our  New  York 
City  house  lots  form  an  investment  of  most  intense  interest  and  attractiveness.  We  intend  to  give  all  who  apply  this  year 
the  opportunity  of  securing  territory  in  which  we  will  protect  them  and  in  which  they  can  grow  with  us  and  share  in  the 
magnitude  of  our  future  business.  We  do  not  care  to  be  bothered  with  triflers,  but  to  those  who  are  thoroughly  in  earnest 
we  will  give  every  assistance  to  establish  themselves  permanently  and  partake  ot  the  great  future  our  business  is  destined 
to  enjoy.     For  full  particulars  address  ^g^^^y   Department.    MAS 


M.  P.  INGE,  Our  Mobile  Agent 

Mobile,  Al.-\.,  September  ist,  1903. 
To  whom  it  may  concern: 

This  is  to  certify  that  fourteen  months  ago  1  accepted  a  posi- 
tion as  Mobile  agent  for  Wood,  Harmon  &  Company's  New  York 
properties  in  connection  with  an  active  law  practice  I  did  so  only 
after  an  investigation  extending  over  six  months,  convincing  my- 
self of  the  absolute  responsibility  of  the  firm  and  the  remarkable 
character  of  their  properties.  My  commissions  in  the  past  year 
have  amounted  to  $16,561,  and  this  amount  of  money  nas  been 
made  without  in  the  least  neglecting  a  general  law  practice  and 
other  institutional  work  with  which  1  am  connected. 

While  it  is  possible  that  all  persons  who  attempt  to  sell  lots 
for  Wood,  Harmon  &  Company  might  not  succeed,  yet  I  cannot 
conceive  how  any  man  who  will  thoroughly  acquaint  himself  with 
the  facts  and  put  earnest  and  intelligent  effort  into  his  work  can 
fail  to  do  handsomely  for  himself,  nor  can  I  see  why  there  are  not 
hundreds  who  are  sufficiently  well-equipped  to  do  at  least  as  well 
as  I.  My  faith  in  Wood,  Harmon  &  Company  and  their  proper- 
ties may  have  been  an  important  factor  in  my  success,  but  it  is 
certain  the  sale  of  New  York  real  estate  has  been  the  easiest  kind 
of  work  for  me.  Yours  very  truly, 

Z.  M.  P.  ING?:. 

.'Vnother  agent  made  $9,747;  another,  $8,649  in  the  last  year. 
Many  are  earning  from  $3,000  to  $5,000  annually. 

YOU 


DO    AS     W  E  L  L-^ 


WOOD,  HARMON  (Si  COMPANY 

257  BroaLdwoLy,  New  York, 

RUSSELL  SAGE,  one  of  the  world's  greatest  Investors  and  Financiers,  recently  sajd,^^; 
in  an  interview  in  the  ^ew  York  World  :  " 

"A.  man  who  buys  real  estate  in  any  of  the  five 
boroughs — of  course  exercising  avrrage  good  judg- 
ment—lias a  fortune  before  hint.  BROOKLTIf  is 
growing  at  the  rate  of  75,000  people  n  year." 

Readers  of  The  LrrKRARr  Digest  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertiscns. 
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BOOKS   RECEIVED. 

The  LiTERAKV  Digest  is  in  receipt  of  the  fol- 
lowing books  : 

"A  Greek  Primer."  —  Clarecce  W.  Gleason. 
(American  Book  Company.) 

"Critical  and  Historical  Essays."— Thomas  B. 
Macaulay.    (G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  three  volumes.) 

"  Mezzotints."— Cj-ril  Davenport.  (G.  P.  Piit- 
"nara's  Sons,  $6.25  net.) 

"  Field  and  Laboratory  Exercises  in  Phj-sical 
Geography."— James  F.  Chamberlain.  (American 
Book  Company.) 

"The  Book  of  the  Short  Story."  —  Edited  by 
Alexander  Jessup.    (American  Book  Company.) 

"  DoBa  Perfecta." — B.  Perez  Galdos.  (American 
Book  Company.) 

"  El  Nifio  de  la  Bold."— D.  Pedro  A.  De  Alarc6n. 
(American  Book  Company.) 

"The  Magic  Mantle."— Stephen  Jackson.  (M. 
S.  Greene  &  Co.,  New  York,  $1.50.) 

"The  Odes  of  Anacreou."  —  Translated  by 
Thomas  Moore.     (G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.) 

"King  Lear." — William  Shakespeare.  Edited 
by  William  J.  Rolfe.     (American  Book  Company.) 

"The  Manor  School."— L.  T.  Meade.  (Mershon 
■Company,  Rahway,  N.  Y.) 

"The  Body  Beautiful."  — Xannette  Magruder 
Pratt.    (Baker  &  Taylor  Company.) 

"The  Rover  Boys  on  Land  and  Sea." — Arthur 
M.  Winfield.     (Mershon  Company,  Rah  way.  NY.) 

"What  Shall  We  Eat."  —  Alfred  Andrews. 
(Health  Culture  Company,  $0.50.) 

"Private  Lives  of  William  II.  and  his  Consort, 
and  Secret  History  of  the  Court  of  Berlin." — 
Henry  W.  Fischer.  (Fischer's  Foreign  Letters, 
N.  Y.    Two  volumes,  $7  net.) 

"French  and  English  Furniture."  —  Esther 
Singleton.     (McClure,  Phillips  &  Co.) 

"  Statistical  Atlas  of  the  United  States,  1900." 
(United  States  Censu.s  Office,  Washington.) 

"  Printing  in  Relation  to  Graphic  Art." — George 
French.    118  pp.     (The  Imperial  Press,  Cleveland.) 

"The  Beginnings  of  Christianity."— Thomas  J. 

*han.     445  pp.    (Benziger  Brothers,  New  York.) 

"The  Negro  a  Man."— W.  S.  Armistead.    542  pp. 

»mistead  &  Vickers,  Tifton,  Ga.) 

"The   Spinning  -  Wheel   at   Rest."  —  Poems   by 

Edward  A.  Jenks.     (Lee  &  Shepard,  Boston.) 

"Music  -  Education."  —  Calvin  Brainerd  Cody. 
(Clayton  F.  Summy  &  Co.,  Chicago.) 

"Piano  Technic  for  Children."  —  Julia  Lois 
Caruthers.     (Clayton  F.  Summy  &  Co.,  $2  net.) 

CURRENT   POETRY. 
In  the  Open. 

By   ARTHUR    STRINGER. 

1  have  thrown  the  throttle  open  and  am  tearing 

down  His  track  ; 
I  have  thrown  it  out  to  full-speed  and  no  hand  can 

hold  me  back  ! 
'Tis  my  arm  controls  the  engme,  tho  another  owns 

the  rail, 
But  for  once  I'm  in  the  open  and  the  yard-lights 

pass  and  pale ! 

Green  lights  t  Red  lights !  He  has  Imng  His  sig- 
nals out  I 

■Caution  here  I  Danger  hot  And  what's  tfie  man 
about  I 

'  Tis  true  he  owns  the  Engine,  to  do  as  he  has  done, 

£ul  how  about  the  Final  M'ord—when  he  ends  the 
run  ? 


To  Owners  of  Gasoline  Engines. 
Automobiles,  Launches, etc. 

^•"Auto=Sparker 

'loMiaw»y  will,  all  iiUrlinK«nd  riiunlni; 
IntUrlei,  lli,.|r  annoytDc?  anil  eiix'iiM-. 
Nob^ll— noawlich— no  batlerk-..  Can 
t»e  attac'hi'd  U>  any  rniflDc  n»w  nslnir 
l>.'ill<frl,3i.  Fully  (;uarnnU;«<l ;  wril.- f..r 
dt-WTlptlVf  talaloK. 

Motsinger  Device  Mlg.  Co. 

87  Main  St.,  I'endleton,  Ind. 
Headers  of  Tea  Literary 


MiC^'^ 


SPARKLING 

WHITE  ROC 

WATER 

N«    ^    Its  delicious  healthful  purity 
^     V,      gives  finish  to  the  dinner 


FREE 


You  are  told  how  to  cure  dyspepsia  and  indigestion  without  the  use  of 
medicine  in  our  valuable  "Booklet  S."  This  booklet,  which  quotes  the 
world's  most  eminent  physicians,  shows  that  the  very  sparkle  which  makes 
White  Rock  delicious,  makes  it  one  of  the  best  digestive  tonics.  "  Booklet  S  "  will  be 
sent  free  on  request.     White  Rock  Mineral  Springs  Company,  Waukesha,  Wis. 


Blizzard  Storm  Front 

Pat«Dtc<t  ill  UdUviI  t^utiBaiid  Caoaiia. 

Pits  any  buggy. 

Adjusted  in  jos:conds  without  getting  out  or  re- 
moving gloves,  aides  open  and  close  as  quickly  and 
caity  as  a  doo',  large  line  pocket,  uarantecd  sat- 
isfactory. Tlie  large  window,  12  X20  inches,  is  a 
pliabl  tianspar-nt  material  thnt  won't  break. 
Rubber  Cloth,  $j.oO}    Heavy  Rubber  Cloth, ;  J. 50. 

Trm4c-mark  •'  Dli2zard*'iBBtaniTwl  umler  drlTO  porkotDol  oilds, 

Ifyourdealorbain'tit,  write  us.  Illustrated  booklet  free. 

Tehiclt  Apron  h.  Hood  Co.,  20C  ^  '^'^^  ^U  Oolambus,  0, 


OioF.Bi  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertisers. 


Better  than  any  Savings  Bank 

Large  Profits  with  Absolute  Security 
on  Investments  of  $6  a  Month  and  up 

New  York  real  estate  is  attracting  the  attention  of  the 
whole  world.  The  largest  and  best  informed  capitalists 
are  investing  their  money  in  the  real  estate  of  the  world's 
metropolis.  Some  of  the  choicest  properties  in  the  grow- 
ing districts  are  controlled  by  us,  and  can  be  purchased 
in  amounts  from  $550  up.  Properties  are  located  witliin 
easy  trolley  distance  of  New  York  City  Hall,  fare  five 
cents,  having  the  highest  grade  of  city  improvements, 
including  the  most  approved  pavement,  etc. ;  all  titles  in- 
sured Ijy  responsible  title  insurance  companies  ;  references, 
a  dozen  national  banks,  Bradstreet's  or  Dun's. 

Full  information  and  convincing  statistics  will  be  fur- 
nished to  all  inquirers.     Write  immediately  to 

M.  A.  L.,  P.  O.  Box  1816,  New  York  City. 


ViHAT  iS  YOUR  SALARY? 

Why   not    increase    it    as   humircds  of  suc- 
ccibful    t'^raduates    have    done.      \Ve  teach 

ADVERTISIMO 

by  mail.  Show  you  how  to  <lcvelop  yoarown 
buolnesi  or  fit  you  for  good  positions.  The 
dcni.ind  for  cempetent  advertising  men  ex- 
ceeds the  supply.  Don't  waste  your  tiiiif — 
pay  a  little  more  nriil  jrot  Ihi*  «(••.(.  Send 
tod.Tv  for  FKKK  test  blank  and 
3ro  Anuuiil  Aunouiioeinent. 
tllil'AUO  C'OM'KUK  OK  ADYKKTISINO 
323  millams  Bldi;.,  Cor.  Fifth  Ate.  and  llonroe  Ut,  Chicago 
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So  from  siding  on  to  junction  point  now  I  shall 

have  my  day  ; 
I  have  stopped  to  read  no  orders,  but  I  take  the 

right-of-way. 
Down  the  open  grade   I  thunder  and  around  the 

curve  I  swing, 
For   my  hand   is   on   the   throttle    and   my   heart 

shall  have  its  fling  ! 

Li^rht  lost  t      Life;  lost !     Flag,   O  flag  the  others 

back  t 
Switch  the  wreck!     Ditch  the  wreck  I      Dare  any 

block  His  track  ? 
There  creeps  into  the  Terminal  the  man  wlio  had  his 

day. 

But  J  wonder^   O  my  soul,  just  what  his  God  will 

say  I 

—From  McClure's  Magazine. 


Sorrow,  My  Sorrow. 

By  W.  D.  HOWELLS. 

I. 
Sorrow,  my  sorrow,  I  thought  that  you  would  be 
My  faithful  mate,  and  bear  me  company 
While  I  should  live,  but  now  I  find  that  you, 
Like  joy,  and  hope,  and  love,  have  left  me  too. 

Sorrow,  my  sorrow,  j-ou  have  left  me  more 
Forlorn  than  all  the  rest  that  went  before  ; 
For  you  were  last  to  come  and  longest  stay. 
And  you  were  dearest  when  you  went  away. 
Sorrow,  my  treasured  grief,  my  hoarded  pain, 
Where  shall  I  turn  to  have  you  mine  again  ? 

II. 
Wherever  there  are  other  breasts  that  ache. 
Wherever  there  are  hearts  are  like  to  break, 
Wherever  there  are  hurts  too  hard  to  bear. 
Turn  and  look  for  me,  you  shall  find  me  there, 
But  not  to  take  and  have  me  for  your  own. 
Or  keep  me,  as  you  thought  me,  yours  alone  : 
If  you  would  have  me  as  I  used  to  be. 
Beyond  yourself  you  must  abide  with  me. 

— From  Harper's  Magazine. 


MORE  OR   LESS  PUNGENT. 

At  the  Horse  Show.— THE  BAY-  "Some  of 
these  people  are  paying  four  and  five  hundred  dol- 
lars to  see  us." 

The  Gray  :  "  Yes,  and  just  think  of  what  a  lot 
of  donkeys  we  see  for  nothing." — Life. 


you 


Thorough.  —  Feathei^stone  :    "  Haven't 
got  a  great  deal  of  mistletoe,  Willie?" 

Willie  :  "Yes,  sister  wants  to  cover  the  whole 
ceiling."— Z?/^. 


Very  Likely.— "Life  to  me,"  said  the  very 
young  man,  "was  but  a  desert  until  I  met  you." 

"And  is  that  why  you  dance  like  a  camel?" 
asked  his  fair  partner  in  the  waltz.— Chicago  News. 


Legal  Lore. — Just  after  the  war  an  old  darky 
came  up  to  the  governor  and  said  :  "Marster,  kin 
you  make  me  jestice  ob  de  peace  ? " 

"Well,  Uncle  Ned,  in  a  case  of  suicide  what 
■would  you  do  ?  " 

Uncle  Ned  thought  deeply.  "  Marster,  I'd  make 
him  pay  de  costs  ob  de  court  and  support  de 
child." — Lippincott's  Magazine  (December). 


PERSONALS. 

Calve's   Repulse  at  a  Cafe  Chantant.— Of  all 

the  great  singers  of  to-day,  scarcely  one  has  failed 
to  experience  the  dark  hour  in  which  there  seems 
no  light  ahead.  But  with  each  singer  it  has  been 
a  case  of  "darkness  before  dawn."  For  instance, 
the  New  York  Sun  tells  us  that  Calve's  dark  hours 
came  when  she  was  studying  in  Paris  with  Rosina 
Laborde : 


-A    Valuable  Booklet- 


FOR  INVESTORS 

desiring  to  invest  their  money  In  an  absolutely  safe 
investment.  We  have  no  speculative  proposition  to 
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The  French  soprano  went  there  late  in  the  '70's 
to  begin  her  musical  education,  and  she  carried 
from  the  peasant  home  at  Auvergne  no  large 
allowance  for  her  expenses.  At  one  time  her 
struggle  with  poverty  became  so  intense  that  she 
decided  that  she  must  earn  some  money. 
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•'  Unknown  to  anybody,"'  she  says,  "  I  found  out 
the  address  of  a  cafe  chantant  in  which  I  thought 
I  would  be  able  to  get  an  engagement.  I  saw  the 
director,  told  him  that  I  wanted  to  sing,  and 
begged  for  an  opportunity  to  show  what  I  could 
do.  He  told  me  to  come  back  the  next  morning 
and  sing  for  the  orchestra  conductor. 

"I  did  not  sleep  a  wink  the  night  before.  The 
next  day  I  sent  word  to  Mme.  Laborde  that  I 
could  not  possibly  come  to  my  lesson  that  morn- 
ing at  eleven,  and  went  in  a  'bus  to  the  cafe, 
which  looked  more  disreputable  and  dingy  than 
ever  in  the  morning  light. 

"It  was  extremely  necessary  for  me  to  have 
some  money,  however,  and  I  praj-ed  that  the  con- 
ductor would  like  me.  1  sang  for  him  several 
arias,  and  I  naturally  selected  those  I  thought  I 
could  do  best.     But  he  was  not  impressed. 

" '  My  dear  child.'  he  said,  kindly,  '  you  might  do 
very  well  some  daj'  for  opera.  But  you'll  never 
do  at  all  for  a  cafe  chantant.  It  takes  great  talent 
to  succeed  here.  I  should  say  that  you  would  do 
best  in  a  church  or  grand  opera.' 

"I  was  terribly  disappointed,  could  scarcely 
keep  the  tears  from  my  eyes,  and  hurried  home 
to  cry  myseif  to  sleep. 

"  I  only  learned  later  what  good  fortune  it  was 
that  I  failed  to  get  an  engagement  in  the  cafe 
chantant.  The  satisfaction  of  earning  money 
might  have  been  so  great  that  I  would  have  given 
up  my  study  to  devote  my  time  to  the  sort  of 
singing  that  would  never  have  led  me  anywhere." 


Changed  the  Mood. — Gen.  Leonard  Wood  at- 
tended in  his  boyhood  a  school  in  Middleborough, 
Mass.,  and  in  Middleborough,  says  the  New  York 
Tribune^  they  will  speak  of  the  direct  and  original 
wind  that  the  boy  had. 

"I  remember  one  day  in  school,"  said  a  Middle- 
borough man  recently,  "Wood  was  called  up  in 
the  grammar  lesson.    The  teacher  said  : 

"'Leonard,  give  me  a  sentence,  and  we'll  see  if 
we  can  change  it  to  the  imperative  mood.' 

"  'The  horse  draws  the  cart,'  said  Leonard. 

"  'Very  good.  The  horse  draws  the  cart.  Now 
change  the  sentence  to  a  neat  imperative." 

"'Gee-up,'  said  young  Wood." 


Equal  to  the  Occasion. —  Jules  Huret,  the 
French  journalist,  who  has  announced  that  Amer- 
icans make  love  too  coldly,  is  the  son  of  a  rich 
merchant.  M.  Huret  tells,  in  the  Boston  Fosl^  this 
.■>tory  of  his  father's  business  acumen  : 

"  My  father,  years  ago,  occupied  a  small  shop  on 
the  ground  floor  of  a  large  building.  He  was  then 
at  the  beginning  of  his  career,  and  his  income  was 
limited.     He  was,  hosvever,  an  economical  man. 

"A  clothing  firm  occupied  all  of  the  building 
except  the  room  held  by  father,  and  this  firm  had 
arranged  with  the  proprietor  that  they  should 
have  that  portion,  too,  whenever  they  were  ready 
to  pay  the  rental  demanded. 

"  One  day  they  decided  to  take  in  father's  shop, 
and  their  manager  accordingly  called  on  him,  and 
in  a  friendly  way  told  him  he  had  better  look 
about  for  another  stand  at  once,  since  his  firm 
would  soon  be  taking  over  the  shop. 

"  '  But  1  don't  want  to  move,'  said  father. 

"'Well,  but  you'll  have  to,'  said  the  manager. 
'You  are  a  poor  man,  and  my  firm  is  rich.  We 
can  afford  to  pay  three  times  as  much  rent  for  this 
floor  as  you  can.  Now,  if  you'll  leave  quietly, 
without  making  any  fuss,  we'll  help  you  to  find  a 
new  place.  But,  if  you  stay,  you'll  have  to  pay  a 
rent  that  will  beggar  you— simply  beggar  you,  re- 
member.' 

"'Give  me,'  said  father,  humbly,  'two  weeks  to 
think  this  matter  over.' 

" '  Well  and  good,'  the  manager  replied,  and  two 
weeks  later  he  called  again.  Father  was  all  smiles 
as  he  received  him. 

"'Everything,  my  friend,  is  arranged,'  father 
said.  '  You  may  stay  here,  as  before.  I  don't  pay 
any  rent  at  all,  but  you  pay  2,500  francs  a  year 
more  than  you  paid  last.  I  have  bought  the  build- 
ing-'" 
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Touring   Cars 

Model  "L"  here  illustrated,  is  the  strongr- 
est  and  most  powerful  car  of  its  weight;  nothinfr 
equal  to  it,  either  in  power  or  appearance,  sold 
for  less  than  $2..500. 

It  has  full  elliptic  springrs,  two  powerful 
brakes,  30  nich  wheels  and  3!4  inch  tires,  84 
inch  wheel  base.  2  cylinder  opposed  engines  of 
sixteen  actual  horse-power,  and  carries  five 
people  over  any  kind  of  roads,  in  any  kind  of 
weather. 

Model  *'L"  complete  with  canopy  top,  curtains, 
beveled  plate-glass  swinging  front,  4  lamps,  horn 
and  side  baskets,  91,S50.0O  at  the  fuctory. 

Rambler  Cars  are  made  in  six  different  models, 
$750.00  to  $1,3.50.00.  Shall  we  mail  you  our  new 
t.italog.  illustrating  each  style  and  showing  why  you 
should  buy  a  Ranildcr? 

THOMAS  B.  JEfFERY  d  CO.,  KENOSHA,  WIS.  U.  S.  A. 
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Henderson  &  Henderson,  Inc. 
Oipt.  l.ft  Kuffalo,  N.  Y. 
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Pneumatic  Bust  Forms  for  Women.) 
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Current  Events. 


Foreign. 

The  Far  East. 

December  21.— Japan  delivers  her  reply  to  Rus- 
sia; it  asks  for   Russia  to  reconsider  certain 
points  in   her  answer  to  the  Japanese  pro- 
posals. 
Fresh  disorders  break  out  in  Korea. 

December  22.— The  Russian-Japanese  situation 
is  said  to  be  the  gravest  since  negotiations 
had  been  begun.  Great  Britain  and  France 
make  representations  to  Japan  in  the  interest 
of  peace. 

December  23. — It  is  reported  that  Japan  would 
make  no  further  concessions  to  Russia  ;  Jap- 
anese and  British  ministers  believe  there  is 
only  faint  hope  of  averting  war. 

December  25.— St.  Petersburg  officials  declare 
that  Russia  will  not  make  further  conces- 
sions to  Japan. 

December  26.— It  is  said  in  Paris  that  Japan 
would  send  15,000  men  to  Korea  to  restore 
and  maintain  order,  Russia's  consent  having 
been  obtained. 

Panama  and  Colombia. 

December  21.— A  sniall  Colombian  force  is  dis- 
covered on  the  Island  of  Pines.  General 
Reyes  fears  his  people  could  not  inuch  longer 
be  restrained  from  open  hostilities,  Euro- 
pean diplomats  are  bringing  pressure  to  bear 
on  Colombia  to  avert  war. 

December  23. — The  United  States  cruiser  May- 
flower  sights  a  Colombian  cruiser,  bound  for 
Titumati,  on  the  Colombian  coast  of  the 
Gulf  of  Darien,  with  350  Colombian  troops 
aboard. 

December  25.— England  recognizes  Panama. 

Reports  indicate  that  the  Colombian  volunteer 
forces  are  disbanding,  and  attack  on  Pana- 
ma seems  improbable. 

December  26.— General  Reyes  and  Dr.  Herran 
threaten  to  leave  Washington  if  Secretary 
Hay's  reply  to  their  protest  against  recog- 
nition of  Panama  is  not  satisfactory  to 
Colombia. 

December  27. — Elections  for  members  of  the 
Constitutional   Convention   are  held  in  Pan- 


Other  Foreign  News. 

December  21. — Twenty-five  persons  are  con- 
victed at  Kishineff  of  the  massacre  of  Jews  ; 
most  of  them  are  sentenced  to  one  and  two 
years'  imprisonment. 

December  22. — The  governor  of  Alexandretla, 
Turkey,  apologizes  to  the  United  States  Con- 
sul Davis. 

December  23. — Rowland  Hunt,  Liberal  Unionist 
and  supporter  of  Chamberlain's  fiscal  policy, 
is  elected  to  Parliament  bv  a  reduced  major- 
ity. 

December  24. — The  Dreyfus  Commission  recom- 
mends a  revision  of  the  case   by  the  Criminal 
Branch  of  the  Court  of  Cassation. 
Dervishes  were  routed  with  heavy  loss  by  the 
British  troops  at  Jidballi,  Somaliland. 

December  26.— Ex-Premier  Zanardelli  dies  at 
Brescia,  Italy. 

December  27. — A  new  revolt  of  the  Bondelz- 
warts  tribes  in  German  Southwest  .-Vfrica  is 
reported. 
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Here,  at  last,  is  the  solution  :  the  -Steel 
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Uniform  Motion  to  the  Sectional  Book- 
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\  Forgot 


"jThousands  of  lives  and  millions  in  property  have  been  sac-f\ 
riflced  in  a  faulty  memory!  No  matter  what  your  position 
in  life  may  be,  a  good  memory  cannot  fail  to  be  of  inesti- 
mable value  to  you.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  to  success. 
The  poorest  memory  may  be  developed  and  strengthened 
by  proper  training,  just  as  the  muscles  are  developed  by 
a  proper  course  of  physical  exercise. 

THE  PELMAN  SYSTEM 

OF  MEMORY  TRAINING 

is  taught  in  six  languages.  Kequires  only  a  few  minutes 
daily  and  is  so  simple  a  child  can  master  it.  Mr.  Pelman's 
books,  -Memory  Trnininrf:  Jts  Latrs  and  their  Apjili- 
r-atton  to  Practical  Life."  ind  "The  yaliirai  IVatj  to 
Learn  a  Language"  FREE  by  mail,  postpaid  anywhere 

THE  PELMAN  SCHOOL  OF  MEMORV  TRAINING, 
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IWagner's  great  opera,  Parsifal,  is  of  profound 
'  '  interest  to  music  lovers.  Tiie  heart  and  mystery 
of  tlie  Grail  as  well  as  the  conflict  and  victory  at 
Parsifal  is  revealed  in  Mrs.  Ford's  wonderful  pen 
picture.  The  work  gives  a  history  of  the  Grail  lit- 
erature, closing  eloquently  with  VVagner's  woiider- 
f  ul  production .  No  recent  writer  covers  the  ground 
so  satisfactorily. 
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MORGAN  6;  WRIGHT 
RUBBER    HEELS 

Widely  known  for  their  extreme 
ease  and  long  life. 

You  will  get  less  value  for  the 
same  price  if  you  accept  a  sub- 
stitute. 

Insist  on  the  M.  &  W.  Your 
shoeman  will  fit  them. 

Morgan    &    Wright,   ChicaLgo 


Enable  those  helpless  in  lower  limbs  to  go  about  witb 
absolute  ease  and  comfort.  Propelled  entibely  by  band. 
Koiteless,  light  running.      Strong,  simple,  safe.      Oar 

Illustrated  Cataiogfue  Free, 

Shows  many  tricycles   and  invalid  chairs  specially 

designed  for  the  comfort  of  cripples  and  invalidi 

however  afHicted.    Address 

THE  WORTHIN(.TON  MFG.  CO.,  Dept.  C,  Elyria.  0. 
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Every  genuine  Hartshorn  Bhade 
roller  has  the  autograph  eiijija- 
ture  of  Stewart  Hartshorn  on 
label.   Ask  y ottr  dealer  for  the 

IMPROVED  HARTSHORN 
SHADE  ROLLER. 

No  tacks  required  to  attach  shade. 
Wood  Rollers.    Tin  Rollers. 
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MAGAZINE  BINDER 


OIMI-V      3Sc 

Looks  and  binds  like  a  book,  no  needle  or  thread 
rfouired,  binds  firmly,  holds  6  copies  of  Century, 
Harper's,  Bcribner's,  licview  of  Keviews.  Munsey, 
McClure.Cosmonolitan,  Strand,  Pearson  s,  Jivery- 
body'a  and  Leslie's.  Binder  has  title  of  ^1>jl 
mauazine  printed  on  back  and  side.  In 
dark-green  vellum  do  luxe,  35c.  Ladies  i 
Home  Journal,  12  copies,  70c.,  at  sta- 1 
tioncrs  or  from  us  same  iirice,  prepaid. 
Booklet  Free.  AirfiitH  Wanted. 
The  Wf is  Kinder  Co. .  1 10  lacninKC  St  .lolsdo.  0. 

Makern  of  the  famous  Weis  Brush      CLOSED 
MucilaKe  Tubes. 


Domestic. 

December  21. — The  legislature  of  Louisiana 
passes  resolutions  requesting  the  Senators 
of  that  btate  to  vote  in  favor  of  ratification 
of  the  Panama  Canal  treaty. 

Marj'land's  Attorney-General  prepares  a  bill 
providing  for  the  disfranchisement  of  about 
30,000  negroes. 

December  22. — President  Roosevelt  gives  assur- 
ances that  he  will  not  attempt  to  jump  Gen- 
eral Wood  over  other  officers  to  the  lieuten- 
ant-generalcy  of  the  army,  should  he  be  con- 
firmed as  major-general. 

The  brief  of  Minnesota  in  its  appeal  in  North- 
ern Securities  merger  case  is  filed  iu  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court ;  it  argues 
that  the  Northern  Securities  Company  was 
formed  solely  to  stifle  the  railroad  competi- 
tion in  Minnesota  and  other  States. 

Charles  M.  Schwab  fileshisanswer  to  the  charges 
against  him  in  the  United  Stales  Shipbuild- 
ing Company  receivership  litigation. 

December  23. — The  President  appoints  Law- 
rence O.  Murray,  of  Chicago,  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  and  Labor. 

Sixty-six  persons  are  killed  and  nine  are  in- 
jured in  a  wreck  on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
near  Connellsville,  Pa. 

December  25. — Perry  S.  Heath  says  that  Presi- 
dent McKinley  predicted  that  Senator  Hanna 
would  be  nominated  and  elected  in  1904. 

December  26. — President  Diaz,  of  Mexico,  de- 
cides to  order  the  extradition  of  Charles 
Kratz,  wanted  in  St.  Louis  for  briberj*. 

Twenty-two  persons  are  killed  and  29  injured 
in  a  head-on  collision  of  passenger-trains 
near  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

American  Dependencies. 

December  ■2\.~Philippities :  Governor  Taft  sails 
from  Manila  for  the  United  States. 


CHESS. 

f  AH  communications  for  this  Department  should 

be  addressed  :  "Chess  Editor,  LITERARY 

Digest."] 

Problem  892. 

By  B.  G.  Thompson, 

First  Prize,  Leisure  Hour  Tourney. 

Black— Nine  Pieces. 


Ridpath,  ::'.'„T.?." 


nicm,  Arp'''ton's,  anH  InUrrnational  Cyclopedia.  Conies 
Stat*  No.  of  voIh,,  edition,  date,  coiidllion.  prlc.- 
(to  I'.urchmso  or  loan  for  a  >ear).  Kzpreiaage  paid,  anv  part  Uniled 
Stales.  Huhllnhers  or  dealers  nerd  not  apply.  Address  Librarian,  V.  O. 
Bol  168  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  Clly. 


ASTHMA 


cured  to  stay  cured.  Caiioe  re- 
moved. Health  restored.  Attacks 
never  return.  Eat  heartily.  Sleep 
roundly  all  nlKbt.  No  furlliei' 
need  of  mi'dlclMes.  Over  Ba.OOO 
AstliiiiH  nnil  Hay  Fever  siifTerers  troativl.     Write  for 


BOOK^&AFKEE.       P,    HAROLD 


HAYES,  BUFFALO.  N.  Y. 

Readers  of  Thk  Literakt 


t 
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White -Eight  Pieces. 

iS3r2;    4PS2;    pPBkp3;     S5P1;    3S4; 
)ip2R2;8;5KBi. 

White  mates  in  two  moves. 


Pears 

the  soap  which  began  its 
sale  in  the  i8th  century, 
sold  all  through  the  19th 
and  is  selling  in  the  20th. 


" Held  precious  in  the   world's  esteem." 


HORUCK's 


For  every  growing  and 
grown  member  of  every 
family. 

A  refreshing  food  -  drink, 
more  beneficial  and  delicious 
than  tea  or  coffee. 

Pure,  rich  milk  and  extract  of  malted 
grain  in  powder  form.  Instantly  pre- 
pared by  simply  stirring  in  water. 

Our  Booklet  tells  of  many  other  val- 
uable uses.  Mailed  with  sample  of 
Horlick's  Malted  Milk,f  ree  upon  request. 

At  all  Druggrists. 
Ask  for  HORLICK'S;  others  are  imitations. 
Horlick's  Food  Company,  Racine,  Wis. 

d4FarrliigdonRoad,  LondoD.Eng.  20  St.  Peter  St,  Montreal,  Canada. 


That  real  Chocolate  Flavor 

found  in  so  few  brands 
is  noticeable  in  a  very  marked  decree 
in  all  goods  bearing  the  label  of 


Your  Grocer  has  it. 


GET  YOUR  GLASSES  AT  WHOLESALE 

Examine  your  own  eyes 
without  an  oculist.  Send 
for  our  "OCWLiAR. 
SCOPE,"  the  latest  in- 
vention of  the  '20th  cen- 
tury. SE.'WT  FKKR. 
with  our  beautiful  illus. 

tnited   catalogue    of    spectacles  and    eyeglasses.      MAII> 

OKIIEK  OIVLV.     Send  today. 
«aCA.'Vn    RAPID8    ^VHOlrKSAI-E    OPTICI.%aiS, 

lO  %  Huiiscniau  Blilg.,  Griiud  R)ii>ld8,  IMicta. 

WhaLt    Is    Daus'    Tip  -  Top  ? 

TO  riJOVF.thHt  Daus'  "Tip-Top" 
is  the  best  and  nimplest  device  for 
making  14M»  copies  from  pen-writ- 
ten and  50  eopiex  from  typewrit- 
ten oiiirinnl,  we  \\ill  nhip  complete 
duplicntor.    cap    size,    without 
deponit,  on  ten  (10)  dn)  w'trlul 

Price  $7  -SO  less  Trade   (  C  n  n  | 
Discount ofSAV^f.., or    *3  MCI 

THE  FELIX  F.  DAUS  DUPLICATOR  CO. 
Uiiiis   niilldlncr.   111  John  St.,  IVcw  York  City. 


Come  Here! 


When  In  searcb 

of    health   and 

rest    for    mind 

, .  and  hodv.    Ytiiir  iilivsician  will  ngree.    Booklet  free. 

S^llsallover  the  world-  STKIIUEIV    S.lIVI't'ARIUM,  lioruolbiTllIc,  IV.  Y. 

DiOKBT  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  Co  advertisers. 
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GAS  SECURITIES  ARE 
OF  THE  BEST. 

Another  Itcasi))i: 


Fully  ninety  pei  cent  of  the  customers 
take  advantageof  the  discount  allowed 
on  bills  paid  before  the  fifteenth  of  the 
month,  for  the  saving  is  nearly  always 
worth  while.  So  a  gas  business  is  virtu- 
ally conducted  on  a  cash  basis,  and  in 
addition,  as  the  company  is  in  a  position 
to  shut  off  the  gas  supply  at  any  time, 
there  are 
quencies. 


there  are    few  unpaid    bills   or  delin- 


T 


A  booklet  tells  all  the  reasons— sent  if 
you  ask, 

A  Lfteral  Bonus  of  Stock  Given 
Outright  With  Our  Gas  Bonds. 

EDWARD  M  DEANE  &  CONfPA>fY. 
BAMK£RS. 

'OANR   FLOOR,  ♦♦tCMlOAN    TRUST    BUILDING 

,        GRAND   RAPIDS.MICHIGAN      ; 


^8^ 


^P 


Every  sufferer  from  Rheuma- 
tism wants  to  be  cured.  It  is  a 
malady  that  never  cures  itself, 
never  wears  out  and  never  goes 
backward.  It  is  a  constant  risk 
as  well  as  torture.  It  bars  all 
comfort,  activity  and  success.  Of 
the  many  victims  who  groan 
under  it,  almost  all  have  tried 
vainly  to  get  relief.  YOU  may 
be  one  of  those  who  are  even 
falling  into  despair.  But  I  tell 
you  now  to  cheer  up  and  hope 
once  more.  I  have  a  perfect 
cvire  for  Rheumatism  in  its  every 
form  and  stage.  It  is  called  the 
Vibro-Absorbcnt  Cure,  and  will 

fiositively  banish  your  pains,  re- 
ieve  your  helplessness,  restore 
you  to  sound  health,  joy  and  use- 
fulness. I  mean  to  PROVE  ALL 
THIS  to  you  at  MY  OWN  COST, 
Write  to  me  and  I  shall  send  you 
a  FREE  TREATMENT.  It  will  not 
cost  you  a  cent,  and  comes  by  re- 
turn mail.  It  is  the  only  thorough 
and  final  cure  of  Rheumatism, 
and  my  offer  puts  the  proof  in 
your  own  hands.     Write  today. 

Prof.  S.  Malcolm  Watson 

D*pt.    48,   BATTLE  CBKEK,    JUCU. 


A  TURKISH 
For  3  Cts. 


BATH 


This  Cabinet  Sent  on  Tritl. 
Freight  or  Express  Prepaid 

JComplete   Twith    necessary 
attachments — ready  for  use. 
Satisfaction   guaranteed    by 
^  week's  free  trial  before  you 

decide  to  keep  it.    Ask  for  illustrated  book- 
let, sent  FREE. 

A  Physician'sService  Free. 

A  medicine  Cliest  with  twelve  reliable 
remedies  prepared  by  an  eminent  physician, 
a  specialist  of  wide  experience  in  bath  treat- 
ment, accompanies  each  Cabinet  FREE.  A 
month's  supply.  This  outfit  alone  is  worth 
the  price  of  any  Cabinet. 
Racine  Batb  Cabinet  Co..  4U  Main  St.,  Radoe,  Wia. 

New  York  CItj  Exhibit,  HOClHINCO.  48  Wirrra  8t.  N.¥. 


Stimulation  without  Irritation 

Means  New  Life  to  the  Scalp. 

The  Evans  V:icuiim  Cap  gives 
the  sculp  a  thorough  mas.iage 
and  encouragesa  free  and  health- 
ful circulation  without  rubbing 
and  without  the  use  of  drags  or 
in  itaniB.  It  will  stop  hair  from 
falling  out  and  restore  a  nornml 
growth  where  live  follicles  exist. 
The  Cap  is  used  about  ten  minutes 
twice  a  day  and  its  etfe<*ts  are 
pleasant  from  the  very  beginning. 
We  will  lefund  your  money  in 
full  if  results  are  not  satlsfactoiy 
after  a  thirty  days'  use.     Call  on 

EV.%.<liS  VACl't."*!  CAP  CO., 

St.  Lonts  Offlce,  Fullerton  KIdg.  ;   N«it  York  Offlw,  130U  Bdwy. 

NOTE  :— To  ibo-c  n  ho  find  it  convenient  to  call  at  our  offices 
we  will  give  a  suflieient  nunjtier  of  demonstrations  free  to 
satisfy  tbem  as  to  the  merit  of  this  appliance. 

lllTlinnC  I  The  N.Y.  Bureau  of  Revision,  est'd  1890.  Unique 
AU  I  nUnO  I  ill  position  and  success.  Revision  and  criticism 
of  MSS  Circular  D.  Dr.  TITCS  M.  COAN,  70 5th  Ave.,  N.  Y.  City. 


or  address. 


Problem  893. 

By  J.   C.  J.   WaINWRIGHT. 

Speciallj'  composed  for  7'/ie  Times  (London). 

Black  — Eleven  Pieces. 


White— Eleven  Pieces. 

S2K4;    rp3P2;   pip3bR;S3k2p;2P4P; 
3RiPpB;2SP4;2B4S. 

White  mates  in  three  moves. 

Solutioa  of  Problems. 


Ktx  P 
K-Q3 


No.  881. 
R— Q  8  ch 


Kt  (B  8)— K  6, 
mate 


K-kR 


PxKt 


K-B2  . 

o- 

Q— B  3,  mate 

K— B  4 

Q— R  4,  mate 

K-K2 

Kt  X  P 

Kt— R  4,  mate 

K-B6 

3- 

P— K  4,  mate 

K-Q4 

3- 

Q— R  sq,  mate 

Other 

3- 

R— K6! 

Q  or  B,  mates 

Any 


Other  variations  depend  on  those  given. 
No.  886.     Key-move  :  Kt — R  5. 


No.  887. 

K— B  8  B— B  4  ch 

K-Q3  ■  Kx  P 
Q-QB5ch 

K— Q  5  "  K— K  4 
Q-Q  7  ch 

Kx  P  ^"  K-K  4 
QxKtch 

Kt— K  3  ch       '  K— Q  5 
Q— K  B  5  ch 

Kt(R  sq)moves  K  x  Q 


Q— Q  7,  mate 


P— Q  4,  mate 


P— Q  4,  mate 


Kt — K  2,  mate 


P— Q  4,  mate 


B — B  4,  mate 


K-Q3 


3- 


Kt — K  2,  mate 


P— B4 


K-Qs 
B— Kt  7  ch 

K-B5 


Q — B  sq,  mate 


Solved  by  M.  W.  H.,  University  of  Virginia; 
the  Rev.  I.  W.  B.,  Bethlehem,  Pa.:  M.  Marble, 
Worcester.  Mass.  ;  the  Rev.  G.  Dobbs,  New  Or- 
leans ;  F.  S.  Ferguson,  Kirniinghain,  Ala.;  H.  W. 
Barrv,  Boston  ;   A.  C.  White,  New  York  City  ;    F. 


Hot  Ashes 

endanger  life  and  property  if  pnt  in  open 
barrels  or  cans. 

Witt's  Corrugated  Can 

is  fire-proof  and  dust-tight.  Close-fittiug  lid, 
strong,  made  of  corrugated  steel,  galvanized. 
Scattering  of  contents  impossible.  Lasts  a  life 
time.  See  that  "Witt's  Can"  is  stamped  on 
lid.    Get  Witt's    Corrugated    Pail  for 

tarrying  ashes.    Sold  by  all  dealers. 
Tbe  Witt  Cornice  Co.,  Dept. K  Cincinnati,  O. 


CURES  WHILE  YOU  SLEEP 

Whooping  Cou^h,  Croup, 
Bronchitis,  Coughs,  Grip,  Hay 
Fever,  D  i  phthcria,Scarlet  Fever 

Don't  fall  to  use  Cresolene 
for  the  distressing  and  often 
fatal  affections  for  which  it  is 
recommended.  For  more  than  twenty  years 
we  have  had  the  most  conclusive  assurances 
that  there  is  nothing  better.  Ask  your 
physician  about  it. 

An  interesting  descriptive  booklet  is  sent  free,  which  pives 
the  highest  testimonials  as  to  itb  v;ilue.  All  Drufffflsts. 
VAPO-CRESOLENE  CO.,  1  SO  Fulton  Strcel,  New  York. 
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PERFECT  HEALTH.  IDEAL    STRENGTH  AND  LONG 
LIFE  IS   ATTAINED  ONLY  BY  EATING 

UNCOOKED    FOOD 

Mascerated  Witeat  Is  made  without 
— vO)  cooking  or  use  of  dru^  from 'VVholk 
M   Wheat  blended  with  Fbuit and  Nit. 

Nature's    Ideal    Food. 

Eaten  rightly  I  •will  guarantee  Mas- 
cerated  Wlieat  to  restore  vigorous 
health,  brighten  the  eyes,  clear  the 
complexion,  and  bring  the  weight  to 
normal; a  gain  In  welghtof  461bs.  in 
a  thin  person  andalosiofgSlbs.  in  a 
fleshy  person  is  vouched  for.  Cure* 
Constipation  at  Once.  Ready  to  eat. 
Scrupulously  clean;  always  fresh. 
Pleasant  to  taste.  Satisfies;  strength- 
ens. Price,  East  Booliy  Mountains, 
81b.  doublecloth  sack, tl. 00;  West, 
(1.50,  express  paid.  Full  and  complete  system  (Menus, 
etc.)  for  living  on  natural  or  uncooked  food  accom- 
pany each  sack.    Write  for  circulars,  testimonials,  etc. 

BYRON  TYLER.  MANUFACTURER.  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 


;  ■  WHEAT 

6Lbs 
Byron  Tyler 

Kanso?  Crty.Mo 


FOR 
PERSPIRATION 

If  you  are  troubled  with  perspiration  of  the 
arm-pits,  neck,  forehead,  hands  or  feet, 
send  for  free  sample  and  booklet. 

COOLENE  CO.,  167  Griswold  Street,  Detroit,  Mich- 


Teach  your  children  to  use  me — youth's  and  child's  size. 

Sold  Only  in  a  Tellow  Box— for  your  protection.    Cui-ted  handle  and  face  to  fit  the 
mouth.     Bristles  in  irregular  tiil'tb—clMUU  between  the  teeth.    Hole  in  handle  and  hook 

*  to  hold  it.      This  means  much  to  cL-anly  pcrsi^ns— the  only  ones  who  like  our  bruslu 
Send  for  our  free  booklet,  "  Tooth  Trullis." 


c^^  ^pepfiufo^ie^ 


Adults' 35c.  Youths' 25c.  Children's  3$c.   By  mail  or  at  dealers'.        FLORENCE  HFO.  CO.,  14  Pine  St.,  Florence,  Man. 


Readers  ol.  tbe  LriERARr  Digest  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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Gamage,  Westboro,  Mass.;  O.  C.  Pitkin,  Svracuse, 
N.  Y.;"  C.  N.  F.,  Rome,  Ga.;  E.  N.  K.,  Harrisburg, 
Pa.;  E.  A.  C.  Kinderhook,  N.  Y.;  T.  Hilgers, 
Union  Hill,  N.  J. 

886  and  887  :  The  Rev.  J.  G.  Law.  Walhalla,  S.  C; 
Dr.  J.  H.  S.,  Geneva,  N.  Y.;  R.  H.  Renshaw,  Uni- 
veisitv  of  Virginia  ;  C.  B.  E.,  Youngstown,  N'.  Y.; 
H.  H.'and  S.  B.,  Corning,  Ark.;  \V.  L.  JIacFadden, 
Detroit. 

886:  "  Twentv-lhree,"  Pliiladelphia ;  \V.  R. 
Coumbe,  Mulbefrv,  Fla.;  R.  O'C,  San  Francisco; 
Dr.  E.  B.  Kirk,  Montgomery,  Ala.;  \V.  T.  St.  Au- 
burn, Grossepointe  Farms, '.Mich. ;  A.  H.,  Xewton 
Center,  Mass.;  Prof.  A.  H.  Pratt,  Schuvler  Lake, 
N.  Y.;  J.  B.  Weber,  West  Seneca,  N.  Y.;  J.  M. 
Wantz,  Blanchester,  O.;  J.  E.  Vincent,  Alfred 
University,  N.  Y.;  C.  W.  Shewalter,  Washington, 
D.  C;  C.'W.  Carlisle,  Somerville,  Mass.;  Arata, 
New  York  Citv  :  Z.  G..  Detroit;  T.  G.  Conner, 
Tuskegee,  Ala';  H.  B.  Pierce,  Bridgeton,  N.  J.;  R. 
R.  R.,  San  Antonio,  Tex. 

Comments  (881):  "Very  ingenious  "—M.  W.  H.; 
"The  strength  and  beauty  of  this  difficult  prob- 
lem almost  atones  for  tlie  imperfect  key  and 
duals"-G.  D;  "Very  difficult  "  —  F.  S.  F.;  "In- 
teresting, containing  a  fine  and  original  main- 
play,  but  somewhat  lacking  in  economy  and  con- 
structive finish" — F.  G.;  "A  wonderful  composi- 
tion "— O.  C.  P.;  "Can  not  praise  it  too  highly  "— 
C.  N.  F. 

886  :"  Pretty  "—>L  M.;  "In  point  of  elegance 
and  beauty  it  ranks  well  "— G.  D.;  "  Verv  fine  " — 
F.  S.  F.;  "  Clever  "—F.  G.;  "Decidedly  prettv  "— 
W.  R.  C;  "Easv  key  "— R.  O'C;  "  Fine  "- E.  B. 
K.;  "Elusive"— W.  T.  St.  A.;  "One  of  the  best  "— 
A.  H.  P. 

887:  "An  elegant  composition" — M.  W.  H.; 
"Very  pleasing  "—M.  M.;  "The  mates  are  new 
and  original" — F.  S.  F.;  "As  a  whole  common- 
place"—H.  G.;  "A  carnival  of  clever  mates"— A. 
C.  W.;  "Most  difficult  and  beautiful  "—C.  N.  F.; 
"Deep  and  difficult  "—J.  G.  L.;  "The  alluring 
false  lights  make  this  a  teaser  "—J.  H.  S. 

In  addition  to  those  reported,  E.  B.  K.,  and  J.  B. 
W.  got  884  ;  H.  and  B.,  884  and  885  ;  W.  R.  C,  885. 

Concerning  881,  the  key-move  is  not  to  be  con- 
demned by  the  most  advanced  purists,  for  altho 
it  is  a  "  take  "  it  places  the  piece  eit  prise. 


Schiffers's  Sacrifice. 

The     following    game,    played     in 
Tourney  in  Russia,  is  full  of  interest. 

Ruy  Lopez. 


the     recent 


R.'^BINOWITSCH.    SCHIFFERS. 

IVMe.  Black. 

1 P— K  4        P— K  4 
2  Kt-K.  B  3  Kt— Q  B  3 


_  B-Kt 

4  B-R  4 

5  P-B  3  (b) 

6  B— Kt  3 

7  P-Q  4  (c) 

8  P  X  P 

9B    Qs 

10  P-K  R4(e)R-Kt  sq 

11  Kt— Kt  5     Q  Kt  X  P 

12  g-R  s  (f> 
P 
Q 

2  (h) 


13  Kt  X 

14  Kt 
I?  K-( 


P-QR3 
K  Kt-K  2  (a) 
P— Q  Kt  4 
Kt-Kt  3 
B— K2 
Castles  (d) 
B— Kt  2 


P-R   3 

B  X  B  (g) 
Kt— Q  6  ch 
B  X  K  P 


16K-K  sq  (i)  Kt  X  R 


R.'VBINOWITSCH.   SCHIFFERS. 


White. 

17  K  X  Kt 

18  B— K  3 

19  Kt— Q  2 

20  K— K  2 

21  B  X  P 

22  B-K  3 

23  K-Q  sq 

24  K— B  2 

25  B  X  B 

26  R— R  sq 

27  K— B  sq 

28  (^  X  B 

29  Q-R  s  (k) 

30  Q-K  3 


White  resigns. 


Black 
Q  R  X  Kt 
Kt  X  P 
Kt  X  Pch 
B-Q  B  3 
Q  R-K  sq 
B-R  5  (J) 
R— K  3 
B  X  P 
R  X  B 
Kt— K  6  ch 
B  X  R 

R-Q3 
P— Kt3 
R-B  8  ch  (1) 


Xotes  {Abridged)  from  The  Leeds  Mercury. 

(a)  The  Cozio  Defense.  White  gains  an  advan- 
tage in  position  at  once  by  P — Q  4. 

(b)  5  P— Q  4,  or  5  Q  -K  2,  is  sometimes  played. 

Cc)  Kt-Kt  5  looked  strong,  and  Black  had  no 
time  to  prevent  it. 

(d)  If  8. .,  Kt  X  P  ;  9  Kt  X  Kt,  Kt  x  Kt  ;  10  Q— Q  5 
and  White  wins  a  piece. 

Ce)  Black  is  imcomfortable  —  the  result  of  his 
moving  his  Knight  as  he  did  on  the  fourth  move. 
Black  can  not  take  this  R  P  with  Knight  or  Bishop, 
for,  after  the  exchange  White  would  play  Q  — R  s, 
with  a  fine  game. 

Cf)  \Vhite  has  begun  a  very  pretty  attack,  that 
will  tax  the  veteran's  skill  to  overcome;  but 
White  is  too  undeveloped  to  carry  it  out  success- 
fully. 

(.%)  Exceedingly  clever  and  pretty  here. 

(h)  White  suffers  from  his  undeveloped  position. 
He  can  not  well  go  to  Bishop's  square,  because  of 
Black's  K  R. 

(i)  What  a  pretty  position  !  An  amateur's  move 
would  probably  have  been  \fi  P — B  3  ;  if  so,  then 
16..,  K  Kt— B  5;  17  y— Kt  4  (Black's  pieces  seem  to 
guard  the  whole  board).  B— K  B  4  ;  18  Q— Kt  3, 
QR  X  Kt;  and  White  still  has  left  but  small 
power,  Black  being  everywhere. 

(j)  White  is  in  great  danger,  as  Black  threatens 
to  win  the  Q  by  Kt— B  5  ch.  Also,  Black  threat- 
ens R  X  B  P  ch. 

Ck)  Hoping  for  a  Draw,  from  Black's  incautious 
capture  of  the  Knight.     But  it  was  not  to  be. 
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Alcohol, 
Opium, 
Tobacco 
Using  j^ 


Produce  each  a  disease 
having  definite  patholo- 
gy. The  disease  yields 
easily  to  the  Treatment 
as  administered  at  the 
following  Keeley  Insti- 
tutes : 


W 

P.  D.  Armour  | 

Head  of  the  great  Armour  Packing  Company,     |^ 
Chicago,  III.  (in  a  personal  letter  to 
Dr.  Keeley),  said  : 

/  have  sent  about  two  hundred 
of  my  employees,  from  butchers 
to  foremen,  and  all  have  been 
permanently  cured.  I  do  not 
think  there  is  any  one  thing,  or 
any  one  man,  who  ever  did  the 
good  to  humanity  that  you  are 
doing  with  your  cure. 


A  Friend's  Opportunity 

THOUSANDS  of  men  have  been  saved 
from  business  ruin  and  a  drunkard's 
grave  and  their  families  from  misery  and 
poverty  by  the  timely  suggestion  of  a 
friend.  It  is  unnecessary  to  depict  the 
sutferings  that  are  being  caused  by  in- 
temperance. There  is  no  one  but  who 
would  appreciate  reading  Rev.  T.  DeWitt 
Talmage's  lecture  on  the  evils  of  intem- 
perance. Probably  it  is  the  grandest 
portrayal  of  the  curse  of  liquor  that  the 
world  lias  received.  If  you  are  interested 
at  all,  or  know  of  any  one  who  is  in  the 
clutches  of  the  liquor  habit,  we  would  be 
glad  to  send  you  a  copy  of  Rev.  T.  DeWitt 
Talmage's  lecture,  together  with  other 
printed  matter,  wliich  will  clearly  dem- 
onstrate to  you  that  the  indulgence  in 
liquor  is  a  disease  and  that  we  have 
cured  thousands  and  thousands.  Please 
till  out  and  mail  coupon  below.  We 
will  forward  you  by  mail — plain  envel- 
ope, sealed — the  matter  spoken  of  above, 
which  we  believe  must  be  of  interest. 


Cut  Out  and  Mail  to  Institute  Nearest  to  You 

I  would  be  interested  in  receiving  copy 
of  Rev.  T.  DeWitt  Talmage's  lecture  and 
other  printed  inatter. 

Name 

Town 

State 


Hundreds  of  'well=known  peo- 
ple have  indorsed  and  recom- 
mended the  Keeley  treatment. 

Among  them  the  following  : 

General  Neal  Dow 
Col.  C.  H.  Taylor 
Judge- Advocate-Gen.  Groesbeck 
Dr.  Parkhurst 
Rev.  Canon  Fleming 
Frances  E.  Willard 
Hon.  Luther  Laflin  Mills 
Ex-Gov.  Hastings 
Rev.  Dr.  Geo.  C.  Lorimer 
Rev.  T.  DeWitt  Talmage 
John  V.  Farwell 
Dr.  Edward  McGlynn 
Rear-Admiral  Walker 
Ex-Gov.  Claude  Matthews 
Ex-Gov.  John  P.  Altgeld 

Rt.  Rev.  John  Shanley 
Gen.  James  W.  Forsyth,  U.S.A. 
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THE  CHICAGO  THEATER   DISASTER. 

ALMOST  every  civilized  nation,  by  personal  messages  from  its 
ruler  and  public  men,  or  through  the  press,  has  in  the  last 
few  days  expressed  its  sympathy  with  our  great  city  of  the  West, 
whose  holiday  season  was  turned  into  tragedy  in  a  frightful  half- 
hour  on  Wednesday  afternoon  of  last  w-eek.  Indeed,  it  was  within 
ten  minutes,  according  to  some  newspaper  reports,  that  the  gath- 
ering in  the  Iroquois  Theater,  composed  almost  entirely  of  women 
and  little  children,  was  changed  from  holiday  merriment  to  a  scene 
of  panic,  horror,  and  destruction.  History  is  searched  almost  in 
vain  by  the  writers  of  the  press  for  a  more  appalling  theater  dis- 
aster. The  Ring  Theater  fire  in  Vienna,  in  18S1,  resulted,  accord- 
ing to  one  authority,  in  the  loss  of  447  lives;  according  to  another, 
in  the  loss  of  570.  The  New  York  Times  says  of  the  Vienna  fire  : 
"  The  early  reports  said  that  the  loss  of  life  had  been  700  persons. 
The  list  was  afterward  swelled  to  1,300  missing,  but  again  re- 
duced later  to  about  580  dead  and  917  unaccounted  for."  In  the 
number  of  known  dead,  therefore,  the  Chicago  disaster,  with  587 
victims,  is  as  appalling  as  any  calamity  of  the  kind  ever  known. 
The  Brooklyn  Theater  fire  in  1876  took  295  lives,  the  Charily  Ba- 
zazr  fire  in  Paris  in  1897  took  131,  and  the  great  Chicago  fire  of 
1871  took  200. 

The  most  searching  attention  of  the  press  is  turned  upon  the 
construction  of  the  ill-fated  Chicago  playhouse,  and  upon  other 
theaters  throughout  the  countrj-.  The  Iroquois  Theater,  com- 
pleted only  a  month  before  the  fire,  "was  considered,"  says  the 
Q\\\c&.%o  Evening  Post,"  Xoh^  ox\&  of  the  safest  in  the  coimtry." 
The  architect  who  designed  and  superintended  the  construction  of 
it  says  in  an  interview  that  he  "read  every  theater  disaster  in 
history  to  avoid  errors  in  this  identical  situation,"  and  considered 
the  Iroquois  one  of  the  safest  he  ever  planned.  The  managers,  we 
are  told,  were  so  confident  that  it  was  fireproof  that  they  took  out 
only  f  10,000  fire  insurance  on  it.     Yet  an  electric  light,  considered 


the  safest  kind  of  stage  light,  started  the  fire,  the  hand  fire- 
grenades  seemed  ineffective,  the  asbestos  curtain  refused  to  work, 
the  lights  in  the  auditorium  went  out,  many  of  the  exit  doors  could 
not  be  opened,  and  some  of  the  fire-escape  landings  are  said  to 
have  lacked  stairs  or  ladders,  so  that  al'  the  safeguards  seemed  to 
conspire  in  a  fatal  failure  at  the  critical  moment.  A  special  des- 
patch to  the  New  York  Herald  sums  up  the  causes  of  the  disaster 
as  follows : 

"  Careful  investigation  into  the  Iroquois  fire  horror  disclosed 
three  predominant  causes  for  the  holocaust.  It  was  the  consensus 
of  opinion  of  experts  who  made  an  investigation  along  the  same 
lines  that  there  could  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  correctness  of  the  con- 
clusions.    They  follow  : 

"  I.  The  sudden  shutting-off  of  all  lights  within  the  structure  at 
a  time  when  people  were  endeavoring  to  leave  their  seats.  The 
darkness  caused  people  to  stumble  up  or  down  steps  ;  those  behind 
piled  on  top,  and  all  were  suffocated  and  killed. 

"2.  The  unfortunate  spreading  of  the  fire  on  the  stage  and  its 
unlooked-for  communication  into  the  auditorium,  caused  for  the 
most  part  by  an  asbestos  (so-called)  curtain  that  did  not  work 
and  which,  if  it  had  dropped  and  had  been  thoroughly  fireproof, 
would  have  cut  off  the  fiery  tempest  and  held  it  within  the  stage 
space. 

"  3.  The  unquestioned  failure  of  doors  leading  out  of  the  theater 
to  the  fire-escapes  and  to  landings  to  work  when  the  people  made 
the  effort.  The  doors  do  not  lock  with  bolts,  but  are  held  by 
levers,  which  are  inclined  to  stick.  The  levers  were  ice-coated 
and  not  in  running  order  when  the  crowd  attempted  to  open  them 
to  get  to  the  steel  stairway. 

"It  was  admitted  that  there  undoubtedly  were  minor  reasons 
which  contributed  their  share  in  bringing  up  the  percentage  of 
dead.  Among  these  were  the  large  number  of  women  and  children 
who  actually  refused  to  leave  the  theater  when  they  saw  death 
lurking  near — this  because  of  fright  affecting  the  nerves  and  mus- 
cles. Also  the  apparent  desire  of  the  theater  employees  to  hold  the 
crowd  in  check,  the  wish  being  kindly,  and  the  shutting  instead  of 
the  opening  of  exits. 

"Also,  the  sad  mischances  that  caused  hundreds  to  drop  to  the 
floor  before  their  strength  had  fully  failed,  and  tlie  piling  up  in  the 
aisles,  making  it  necessary  for  a  few  men  to  try  to  carry  out  women 
and  children  who  really  had  the  strength  to  get  out  if  a  misstep 
here  and  there  had  not  failed  them.  Once  down,  once  below  the 
panicky  horde,  and  all  hope  for  the  fallen  was  virtually  gone. 

"  No  circumstances  which  changed  the  first  sane  opinions  re- 
garding the  origin  of  the  fire  developed.  Plainly,  the  sparks  from 
electric  wires  leading  to  or  connected  with  the  so-called  calcium 
hanging  and  being  operated  from  the  upper  left-hand  comer  of  the 
stage  ignited  bits  of  drop  scenerj-  and  curtains.  In  two  minutes 
the  whole  system  of  seemingly  innumerable  '  drops '  and  side  set- 
tings was  ablaze.  The  actors  rushed  from  the  stage,  the  side 
stage  exits  were  opened,  a  torrent  of  cold  air  came  in,  the  blaze 
was  increased  to  the  point  of  fury,  there  was  an  explosion,  the 
glass  in  the  ventilating-apparatus  at  the  peak  of  the  stage  structure 
broke,  there  was  a  new  rush  of  air,  and  then  the  horrible,  angr>' 
outward  sweep  of  flame,  sparks  and  choking  smoke." 

After  the  Iroquois  fire  Mayor  Harrison  found,  upon  investiga- 
tion, that  ever)'  theater  in  the  cit)'  lacked  one  or  more  of  the  safe- 
guards required  by  law,  and  he  ordered  them  closed  until  the  law 
was  complied  with.  In  New  York  the  theater  managers  assure 
the  reporters  that  "none  of  the  mishaps  which  made  the  Chicago 
horror  possible  could  happen  in  this  city";  but  Mr.  Sturgis,  the 
retiring  Fire  Commissioner,  declares  that  "  the  same  thing  could 
happen  in  New  York,  and  it  is  only  a  question  of  time  when  it  will 
happen.'    "  To  say  that  a  similar  catastrophe  is  impossible  in  the 
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theaters  of  this  city,"  says  a  prominent  New  York  theatrical  archi- 
tect, "is  to  say  a  ven,-  evident  untruth." 

It  is  perfectly  possible  to  build  a  fireproof  playhouse,  says  the 
New  York  Evening  Post,  and  that  "  is  the  damning  fact  which 
proves  beyond  dispute  the  existence  of  criminal  negligence  in  every 
case  of  fire  in  a  place  of  public  amusement."     It  continues : 

"There  is  no  difficulty  whatever  in  building  a  theater  of  abso- 
lutely incombustible  material.  There  is  no  reason  why  anything 
but  iron,  steel,  brick,  stone,  or  concrete  should  be  used  in  the  con- 
struction of  a  theater,  except  for  the  stage,  where  wood,  of  course, 
must  be  employed  ;  and  wood  can  easily  be  made  as  impervious  to 
flame  as  brick  or  cement  itself.  It  is  just  as  easy  to  make  every- 
thing else  in  the  theater — the  scenery,  the  ropes,  the  costumes,  and 
whatever  furnishings  may  be  required  for  the  seats  or  for  decora- 
tive purposes — capable  of  resisting  fire.  In  other  words,  it  is  only 
deliberate  and  wicked  recklessness  which  permits  the  existence  in 
any  theater  of  a  single  article  that  will  burn  at  a  flash. 

"Moreover,  in  these  days  of  electricity  and  steam  there  is  abso- 
lutely no  excuse,  except  the  contemptible  one  of  cost,  for  the  pres- 
ence of  fire  in  any  shape  within  the  precincts  of  a  theater.  All  the 
furnaces  for  heating,  all  the  dynamos  for  the  provision  of  light  and 
power,  can  be  placed  in  their  own  fireproof  structures  entirely  in- 
dependent of  and  disconnected  from  the  theater  proper.  And  all 
these  facts  are  known  and  long  have  been  known  by  every  archi- 
tect, by  every  builder,  by  every  theatrical  manager,  and  it  might 
almost  be  added  by  every  actor  and  actress  of  any  account  in  the 
country.  At  least  twenty -five  years  ago  experiments  were  made  at 
Waiiack's  Theater  upon  scenery,  painted  in  distemper,  and  treated 
with  tungstate  of  soda,  A  woodland  scene  was  placed  in  the  cen- 
ter of  the  stage,  and  a  gas  flame,  ten  or  fifteen  feet  in  length,  pro- 
ceeding from  the  nozzle  of  an  ordinary  hose,  was  directed  against 
it.  The  scenery  gradually  became  red-hot  where  the  flame  touched 
it,  but  only  at  that  point.  Presently  the  red-hot  part  crumbled 
away  and  the  flame  passed  through  the  hole  to  the  other  side  with- 
out doing  any  further  harm.  The  scenery  did  not  catch  fire  at  all, 
in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word,  the  damage  being  confined 
simply  to  the  spot  to  which  the  fierce  flame  was  applied.  At  the 
same  time  it  was  demonstrated  that  cloth,  wood,  and  linen  could 
be  rendered  equally  slow-burning  by  a  similar  process.  Another 
important  point  to  be  remembered  in  connection  with  these  ex- 
periments is  that  the  cost  of  the  necessary  chemicals,  of  which 
there  are  several  varieties,  is  insignificant.  There  is  not  the 
shadow  of  a  shade  of  an  excuse  for  the  men  who  neglect,  or  for 
the  authorities  who  do  not  insist  upon,  this  precaution. 

"  These  experiments  were  the  outcome  of  the  excitement  which 
followed  the  terrible  fire  in  Brooklyn  Theater  in  which  hundreds 
lost  their  lives.  They  were  fully  reported  in  the  public  press,  were 
discussed  in  theatrical  and  scientific  papers,  and  in  the  Legislature, 
and  no  influential  person  connected  with  the  stage  could  have  been 
ignorant  of  them ;  and  yet  after  a  lapse  of  nearly  a  quarter  of  a 
century  theatrical  managers,  with  the  consent  of  the  public  au- 
thorities, are  putting  all  kinds  of  fuel  into  their  new  fireproof 
theaters  as  complacently  as  a  man  throws  coals  into  his  furnace, 
and  then  affecting  amazement  and  horror  when  the  stuff  catches 
fire.  One  would  have  thought  that  sensible  men  would  have 
learned  before  this  that  fireproof  structures  filled  with  combustibles 
are  not  fireproof  at  all.  So  far  as  this  Chicago  horror  is  concerned, 
it  matters  very  little  in  what  way  the  spark  was  applied.  The  one 
point  from  which  public  attention  must  not  be  diverted  is  the  fact 
that  it  had  combustible  matter  to  feed  on.  Managers  will  put  such 
matter  into  theaters  so  long  as  the  law  permits  them  to  do  so  with 
impunity.  They  are  not  men  of  murderous  intention,  yet  in  their 
recklessness  or  ignorance  they  may  be  almost  as  dangerous  as  an 
insane  person  with  homicidal  proclivities.  But  all  the  responsi- 
bility does  not  rest  upon  them.  The  public  can  defend  itself,  if  it 
chooses,  through  the  legislatures.  If  it  can  not  be  roused  on  such 
an  occasion  as  this  to  demand  the  enactment  and  enforcement  of 
penal  laws  compelling  the  proper  chemical  treatment  of  all  stage 
trappings,  it  must  take  the  consequences." 

The  New  York  Evening  Journal  '^xo^io^^?,  another  remedy  : 

"  Make  it  a  penal  offense  for  any  man  to  insure  a  theater  against 
fire,  i'ire  insurance  makes  all  .secure  and  safe — from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  owner.  If  the  lights  behind  the  scenes  cause  unneces- 
sary fires,  the  insurance  company  will  pay.  If  the  nature  of  the 
scenery,  covered  with  oily  paint  and  made  of  flimsy  rope,  offers  a 
bonfire  for  any  spark — the  insurance  will  fix  that.     If  carelessne.ss 


allows  the  asbestos  curtain  to  get  out  of  order  and  the  building 
burns  with  five  hundred  human  bodies— the  insurance  will  fix  that. 
Forbid  by  law  fire  insurance  on  theaters.  Then  you  will  see  the 
owners  and  all  concerned  make  it  their  personal  business  to  keep 
the  theaters  from  burning  down.  Let  the  fire  loss  fall  on  those 
who  can  prevent  the  fire— if  they  will  take  the  trouble.  Forbid  fire 
insurance  on  theaters,  and  the  asbestos  curtain  will  be  tested  regu- 
larly. Forbid  fire  insurance  on  theaters,  and  all  the  safety  appli- 
ances will  be  kept  in  working  order.  Loss  of  money  to  owners,  do 
you  say.'*  Yes,  but  not  unless  the  theater  burns  up.  And  if  the 
theater  bums,  with  its  crowd  of  women  and  children,  does  one  in- 
dividual's little  financial  loss  make  so  much  difference  in  the  grand 
total?  If  that  loss  of  money  should  prevent  two  or  three  such 
fires,  would  the  pri<:e  be  too  great?  No  man  should  be  insured 
against  risk  when  his  carelessness  may  mean  death  to  thousands." 


•    PAYING    DAMAGES    TO    COLOiVIBIA. 

f~^  ENERAL  REYES'S  request  that  we  pay  damages  to  Colom- 
^— '  bia  for  the  loss  of  Panama  is  not  seriously  opposed  by 
most  of  the  papers  that  comment  on  it,  but  his  suggestion  that 
the  amount  be  decided  by  The  Hague  court  is  criticized  as  being 
out  of  harmony  with  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  The  request  for  dam- 
ages is  an  alternative  request.  The  general  asks  first  that  we 
restore  Panama  to  Colombia,  or  permit  Colombia  to  reconquer  it; 
but  these  requests  are  regarded  as  having  been  put  into  the  note 
more  as  matters  of  wish  than  of  expectation,  so  that  what  appears 
as  an  alternative  is  treated  as  the  main  proposition.  While  the 
question  of  damages  from  this  countiy  to  Colombia  remains  unde- 
cided, Colombia  is  confronted  by  a  proposition  from  Panama  to 
assume  its  share  of  Colombia's  external  debt  if  Colom.bia  will 
recognize  the  new  republic.  This  proposition  is  made  through  Sir 
H.  Mortimer  Durand,  British  ambassador  to  the  United  States, 
by  M.  Bunau-Varilla,  Panama's  minister  at  Washington.  Th-e  ex- 
ternal debt  of  Colombia  is  reckoned  at  about  $15,000,000,  and 
Panama's  share  of  it,  according  to  population,  would  be  about 
$1,000,000. 

The  Baltimore  Herald  advises  Colombia  to  accept  Panama's 
million-dollar  offer.     It  remarks: 

"  Mr.  Bunau-Varilla's  announcement  that  Panama  is  willing  to 
assume  a  proportion  of  the  Colombian  debt  based  upon  population 
statistics — one-sixteenth — will  probably  be  regarded  by  Colombia 
as  altogether  inadequate  to  compensate  her  for  her  losses,  but  this 
division  of  the  debt  is  all  that  the  Bogota  Government  can  expect. 
Panama's  obligation  to  share  any  part  of  the  debt  is  disputed,  but 
the  offer  to  assume  a  proportionate  share  is  a  stroke  of  good 
policy. 

"  Had  Bogota  statesmen  in  the  past  not  pursued  the  policy  of 
exploiting  the  Panama  department  for  their  own  profit  and  of 
exacting  contributions  in  robber-baron  style,  a  sixteenth  would 
appear  to  be  an  inequitable  share  of  the  debt,  in  view  of  the  value 
of  public  property  in  pos.session  of  Panama.  But  Panama  prop- 
erty was  not  used  in  the  past  for  Panama's  interest,  and  the  isth- 
mians reaped  very  little  advantage  in  return  for  their  revenue-pro- 
ducing capacities.  Therefore  it  is  idle  for  the  Colombians  at  the 
present  time  to  seek  a  larger  solatium.  If  they  are  wise  they  will 
accept  the  sixteenth  in  the  nature  of  a  windfall." 

The  Philadelphia  Press  thinks  that  the  United  States  should 
also  be  "  generous  "  to  Colombia.     To  quote  : 

"The  United  States  will  be  glad  to  see  Panama  pay  Colombia 
at  least  $1,000,000.  But  should  our  policy  in  the  matter  end  there .-" 
Would  it  not  be  wise  for  this  great  republic  to  assure  in  one  way 
or  another  more  liberal  recompense?  Under  the  strict  application 
of  the  international  code  Colombia  has  no  just  claims  on  the  United 
States.  Panama  made  a  successful  revolution  and  we  recognized 
the  new  Government.  We  were  justified  in  doing  so  under  the 
practise  of  nations,  and  doubly  justified  in  view  of  our  immediate 
interest.  Coioml)ia  had  contemptuously  spurned  the  treaty  her 
own  Government  had  negotiated  with  us  and  had  absolved  us  fron> 
any  obligation.  What  we  have  to  consider  is  not  what  we  owe 
Colombia,  for  we  owe  her  nothing,  but  what  we  owe  to  our  own 
honor  and  greatness  as  a  nation. 

"  Thus  considered,  can  we  afford  to  fail  in  generous  action  ?     We 
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paid  consolation  money  to  Spain.  We  insisted  on  the  reduction 
of  the  indemnity  from  China.  We  have  gaged  our  action  not  by 
the  merits  of  the  other  party  but  by  our  own  sense  of  liberality  and 
of  moral  standing  before  the  world.  Will  it  not  be  wise  to  treat 
Colombia,  tho  without  just  rights,  in  the  same  spirit?  Shall  we 
not  thus  strengthen  our  position  with  the  republics  of  South 
America?  Shall  we  not  increase  the  respect  of  the  world?  We 
have  no  step  to  recall,  but  shall  we  not  act  a  great  part  in  dealing 
with  our  foolish  and  feeble  neighbor?  " 

The  Chicago  Record-Herald,  however,  would  reject  the  Reyes 
requests  in  toto.     It  says  of  the  request  for  damages  : 

"Acceptance  of  the  third  proposition  would  mean  an  acknowl- 
edgment on  the  part  of  our  Government  ^that  it  was  the  cause  of 
the  rebellion  and  the  loss  which  Colombia  is  alleged  to  have  sus- 
tained by  it.  It  would  also  carr\'  recognition  of  the  absurd  con- 
tention that  Colombia  owned  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  when,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  it  held  only  the  always  questionable  right  to  govern 
Panama,  a  right  that,  as  events  proved,  did  not  rest  upon  the  will- 
ing assent  of  the  Panama  people. 

"Any  disposition  on  the  part  of  our  Government,  indeed,  seri- 
ously to  consider  these  propositions  would  involve  a  condemnation 
of  its  own  course  in  the  Panama  affair.  Colombia's  opportunity 
to  promote  and  profit  immediately  by  the  greatest  commercial  and 
engineering  project  of  modem  times  has  passed  beyond  recall." 

The  New  York  Evening  Post  thinks  that  the  Administration 
"  could  not  think  of  refusing  "  to  let  our  case  go  before  The  Hague 
court;  and  the  New  York  Times  says  similarly  : 

"  If  the  Government  at  Washington  consents  to  any  adjustment 
with  Colombia,  it  will  probably  be  on  a  basis  of  a  money  payment, 
the  amount  to  be  determined  either  by  mutual  agreement  or  by  a 
recourse  to  The  Hague  tribunal.  It  is  a  judicial  question,  a  ques- 
tion of  what  the  treaty  means.  Shall  we  set  up  our  interpretation 
of  the  treaty  as  infallible,  and  insist  that  our  acts  are  beyond  re- 
view? Will  the  Administration  take  the  grave  responsibility  of 
informing  Colombia  that  however  great  her  loss  and  her  sufferings 
she  must  bear  them,  that  we  will  pay  her  no  money?  That  would 
mean  the  breaking  off  of  diplomatic  and  friendly  relations;  it 
would  mean  that  we  should  have  for  years  upon  the  borders  of  the 
■new'  republic  whose  independence  we  are  about  to  guarantee  a 
resentful  and  hostile  people.  That  would  be  unwise,  improvident, 
impolitic.  Does  President  Roosevelt  really  intend  in  this  transac- 
tion to  repudiate  '  the  principles  of  justice  and  right  upon  which 
repose  the  security  of  states  and  the  welfare  of  peoples  '?" 

The  New  York  Sun,  however,  recalls  that  when  our  representa- 
tives signed   The  Hague  convention,  it  was  expressly  stipulated 


that  nothing  in  the  treaty  should  "  be  so  construed  as  to  require 
tlie  relinquishment  by  the  United  States  of  America  of  its  tradi- 
tional attitude  toward  purely  American  questions."  The  Sun 
adds  : 

"  That  means  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  The  interpretation  of  the 
treaty  of  1S46.  with  our  guarantee  of  the  independence  of  the  isth- 
mian territory  against  European  aggression,  involves  the  very  core 
and  kernel  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine. 

"It  is  a  purely  American  question,  expressly  excepted  by  us  at 
The  Hague  from  the  class  of  questions  of  fact  or  treaty  interpreta- 
tion which  we  were  willing  to  submit  to  the  international  tribunal 
for  dec-ision. 

"It  is  quite  proper,  therefore,  to  answer  that  the  interpretation 
of  the  treaty  of  1846  with  New  Granada,  and  our  dutj',  conduct,  and 
responsibilities  under  that  treaty,  are  no  more  fit  subjects  for  judi- 
cial consideration  and  review  at  The  Hague  than  is  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  itself,  God  bless  it ! " 


RECENT    RAILROAD    WRECKS. 

"  I  "HE  loss  of  a  hundred  lives  in  three  railroad  wrecks  in  one 
-*■  week  has  aroused  a  renewed  demand  that  American  railroads 
be  run  with  more  regard  for  the  lives  of  the  passengers.  On  De- 
cember 21  ten  persons  were  killed  and  thirty  injured  in  a  disaster 
in  Kansas  caused  by  an  open  switch ;  on  the  23d  sixty-five  were 
killed  and  many  injured  in  the  wreck  at  Connellsville,  Pa.,  where 
a  fast  express  ran  into  some  timbers  dropped  on  the  track  from  a 
freight-train ;  and  on  the  26th  twenty-two  persons  were  killed  and 
thirty  injured,  some  fatally,  in  a  collision  near  Grand  Rapids, 
Mich.,  a  blizzard  extinguishing  the  red  light  intended  to  warn  one 
of  the  trains.  Nor  do  these  disasters  stand  alone.  The  report  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  made  public  the  week  be- 
fore, shows  that  in  the  year  ending  June  30  last  there  were  5,219 
railway  collisions  of  all  kinds  (about  14  a  day)  in  the  United  States, 
in  which  32'!  passengers  and  3.233  employees  were  killed,  and 
nearly  46.000  (mostly  employees)  injured.  The  commission  re- 
marks that  this  record  is  a  disgrace  to  the  American  people. 
The  Washington  Times  indorses  this  opinion,  and  adds  : 

"  It  is  even  more  than  that;  it  is  an  indictment  of  American  rail- 
road corporations  for  wholesale  murder,  and  of  Congress  for  com- 
plicity in  the  slaughter  through  criminal  negligence. 

"  Railway  collisions  are  preventable,  as  every  railroad  manager 
There  are  no  railway  collisions  in  England,  becau.se 


well  knows. 


IF  THEV  FIOHT,   WHAT  WU.L  HAPPEN  TO  CHINA.' 

— Carter  in  the  Minneapolis  Times. 


Japan—"  Do  you  ever  intend  to  move  ?  " 

Russia—"  I  was  just  thinking  what  would  happen  to  you  if  I  did." 

— Leip  in  the  Detroit  \> 


ttvs. 
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the  law  compels  the  use  of  an  efficient  block  system.  It  is  as  prac- 
ticable to  enforce  such  a  law  in  the  United  States  as  in  Great 
Britain,  but  it  is  not  easy  to  pass  such  a  law  while  the  railroad  cor- 
porations are  permitted  by  the  people  to  fill  the  Senate,  the  House, 
and  the  lobby  at  Washington  with  their  attorneys  and  agents. 

"  The  disgrace  to  the  American  people  lies  in  their  careless  tol- 
eration of  the  political  activity  of  corporations  deriving  the  right 
to  exist  from  the  public  and  enjoying  special  privileges,  presumed 
to  be  granted  in  consideration  of  service  rendered  to  the  public. 
It  is  a  reproach  to  the  nation  that,  instead  of  governing  its  corpo- 
rate creatures,  it  tolerates  their  meddling  with  government  in  any 
particular." 

Nor  is  the  conservative  New  York  Evening  Post  less  severe.  It 
.says : 

"The  directors  of  the  railroads  in  this  country  are  running  them 
to  make  money.  The  president  of  a  railroad  never,  for  one  in- 
stant, allows  bis  general  manager  to  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  this 
is  the  one  aim  and  object  of  his  superiors.  While  every  technical 
railroad  man  in  this  country  is  willing  to  acknowledge  privately 
that  our  roads  are  run  in  criminal  disregard  of  the  safety  of  the 
public,  there  is  not  one  brave  enough  to  come  forward  and  put 
the  blame  for  such  a  condition  of  affairs  where  it  belongs.  If 
he  did,  he  would  not  be  able  to  get  work  as  a  conductor  on  a 
horse-car. 

"The  only  hope  of  relief  lies  in  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission, a  body  which  up  to  the  present  time  has  not  shown  any 
striking  zeal  to  go  to  the  bottom  of  the  trouble.  So  long  as  it  is 
willing  to  confine  itself  to  drawing  up  annual  reports  giving  a  list 
of  the  persons  killed  on  railroads  in  this  country,  without  taking 
any  active  steps  to  put  a  stop  to  the  slaughter,  our  railroads  will 
continue  to  hold  the  record  throughout  the  world  of  killing  and 
wounding  more  persons  than  those  of  France,  Germany,  and  Eng- 
land combined." 

The  commission  makes  public  the  fact  that  only  about  one- 
seventh  of  the  railway  mileage  of  the  country  is  worked  with  block 
signals,  and  suggests  that  Congress  compel  the  roads  to  equip 
their  systems  with  this  device  within  a  reasonable  time.  The 
newspapers  indorse  this  suggestion,  but  most  of  them  would  also 
like  to  see  the  roads  compelled  to  build  more  substantial  cars. 
The  Locomotive  Firemen's  Magazine  recently  published  a  picture 
of  the  wreck  at  Indianapolis  last  fall,  in  which  the  Perdue  students 
were  killed,  showing  the  passenger-coaches  smashed  to  kindlings, 
while  a  steel  coal-car  which  bore  the  brunt  of  the  collision  looked 
as  good  as  new.  Coal  is  often  carried  more  safely  than  passen- 
gers. 

Says  the  Washington  Post : 

"  The  railway  mail-clerks  are  asking  for  the  enactment  of  a  law 
by  Congress  requiring  railroad  companies  to  construct  their  rail- 
way mail-cars  of  steel,  to  make  them  as  strong  and  substantial  as 
are  the  Pullman  sleepers  now  used.  Statistics  cited  by  the  railway 
mail-clerks  show  that  the  mail-coaches — and  the  same  is  true  of 
most  of  the  day-coaches — are  built  much  lighter  than  the  sleepers. 
The  result  is  that  in  case  of  a  collision  or  wreck  the  heavy  engine, 
with  its  tender  at  one  end  of  the  train  and  the  heavy  sleepers  at 
the  other,  stand  the  shock  of  the  collision,  while  the  mail-cars  and 
the  coaches  of  light  construction  are  crashed  like  egg-shells  be- 
tween these  great  weights.  The  records  show  that  passengers  in 
sleepers  are  rarely  killed  in  railway  collisions  or  ordinary  wrecks. 
The  .sleepers,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  are  seldom  thrown  from  the 
tracks. 

"  The  postal  clerks  ask  that  the  mail-cars  be  constructed  more 
substantially.  They  admit  this  would  increase  the  weight  of  the 
trains  and  might  cause  a  readjustment  of  schedules  or  a  reduc- 
tion of  the  size  of  the  trains,  but  they  feel  naturally  that  the  lives 
of  the  hundreds  of  postal  clerks  who  are  killed  each  year  are  worth 
the  cost  of  the  proposed  change.  The  arguments  presented  apply 
with  even  more  force  to  the  need  of  better  construction  of  the  regu- 
lar coaches  on  passenger  trains.  The  sleeper  traffic  is  but  a  small 
per  cent,  of  the  business  of  the  railways.  It  would  seem  that  the 
persons  who  travel  in  the  common  coaches  should  ])e  entitled  to 
every  precaution  for  their  safety.  This  is  one  of  the  problems  of 
railroading  in  which  the  question  of  cost  shoukl  not  Ix;  allowed  to 
enter." 


WHAT  THE   NEW   TENEMENT-HOUSE  LAW 
HAS   DONE   FOR    NEW  YORK. 

Nl  EW  YORK  ought  to  be  abolished  !"  exclaimed  a  commis- 
*■  ^  sion  from  Buffalo  a  short  time  ago,  after  an  exploring  trip 
through  the  New  York  slums.  Well,  it  appears  from  a  new  book 
by  the  retiring  Tenement-House  Commissioner  and  his  chief 
assistant,  Mr.  Lawrence  Veiller,  that  the  blackest  features  of  the 
slum  are  being  abolished.  And  it  is  under  the  workings  of  the 
new  tenement-house  act  that  this  eradication  is  going  on.  "  The 
whole  sanitary  condition  of  the  city,"  we  are  told,  has  been  "  raised 
to  a  higher  standard  "  since  the  new  order  began,  and  "  the  results 
of  this  work  are  clearly  reflected  in  the  reduced  death-rate,"  which 
was  20  in  the  thousand  in  1901,  1S.77  in  1902,  and  18. 11  in  1903, 
the  lowest  on  record  for  New  York  City. 

Builders  and  landlords  like  the  workings  of  the  law  as  well  as 
the  tenants  do.  T/ie  Peat  Estate  Record  and  Builders''  Guide 
said  editorially  three  or  four  weeks  ago  :  "  Builders  and  property- 
owners  have  become  reconciled  to  the  higher  standard.  The 
former  have  found  that  new-law  tenements  rent  quickly  and 
can  be  built  at  a  profit ;  the  latter  find  they  can  make  the  necessary 
changes  in  old  tenements,  not  only  without  loss,  but  with  an  actual 
benefit  to  their  pockets."  "One  firm  of  shrewd  East  Side  real- 
estate  operators,"  say  the  authors  of  the  new  book,  "finding  that 
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these  improvements  pay,  is  now  making  a  practise  of  buying  up 
these  old  houses,  improving  them  as  required  by  law.  and  then 
selling  them  at  a  profit,  in  some  instances  as  high  as  $5,000."  The 
magnitude  of  the  problem  may  be  suggested  by  the  fact  that 
"  there  are  over  350,000  dark  interior  rooms  in  the  tenement-houses 
of  New  York."  The  number  of  tenement-hou.ses  is  reckoned  at 
82,652,  and  the  number  of  people  living  in  thorn  at  2,372,079. 
Commissioner  I)e  Forest  and  his  assistant  say  of  the  results  of  the 
new  law  : 

"The  discredited  and    horrible   'dumbbell'  tenement,  tiie  pre- 
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vailing  type  of  house  built  in  New  York  from  1879  until  1901,  is 
now  a  thing  of  the  past.  At  one  stroke  it  was  wiped  out  of  exist- 
ence as  a  type  of  future  multiple  dwelling. 

"  In  its  place  is  the  new-law  tenement,  with  large  courts,  provi- 
ding adequate  light  and  ventilation  for  every  room  in  the  building. 

"What  this  one  change  means  to  the  future  social  and  sanitary 
welfare  of  the  city  can  not  be  overstated.  No  longer  can  new- 
buildings  be  erected  with  two-thirds  of  the  rooms  dark,  with  nar- 
row air-shafts  spreading  contagion  and  disease  throughout  the 
community,  with  the  windows  of  one  house  looking  directly  into 
the  windows  of  a  house  opposite,  twenty-eight  inches  away,  de- 
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From  the  Tenement-House  Exhibition.  Prepared  by  Lawrence  Veiller. 
Each  dot  represents  five  families  who  have  applied  for  charity  in  five  years, 
either  to  the  Charity  Organization  Society  or  to  the  United  Hebrew 
Charities. 

stroying  privacy  and  frequently  subjecting  children  to  sights  and 
sounds  of  a  debasing  influence. 

"  Instead,  sanitary,  comfortable,  and  decent  houses  are  being 
rapidly  built  all  over  the  city.  In  these  every  room  is  light.  The 
great  improvement  in  ventilation  was  vividly  impressed  upon  a  re- 
cent observer,  who  noticed  with  amazement  all  the  window  shades 
blowing  out  of  the  front  windows  of  a  row  of  these  houses,  so 
great  was  the  circulation  of  air  in  the  rooms.  To  any  one  familiar 
with  the  heavy,  fetid  air  which  prevailed  in  the  old  houses,  the 
contrast  is  striking.  Instead  of  windows  opening  in  close  proxim- 
ity to  windows  of  adjoining  houses,  no  window  now  opens  within 
twelve  feet  of  a  window  opposite,  and  generally  they  are  twenty- 
five  feet  apart. 

"  The  air-shaft  is  no  more.  It  .should  have  gone  years  ago.  In 
fact,  it  never  should  have  existed.  Thus  has  been  removed  from 
future  buildings  one  of  the  most  potent  sources  of  danger  in  case 
of  fire,  as  well  as  a  prolific  source  of  disease.  Narrow  and  con- 
fined as  it  was,  it  acted  in  such  cases  as  a  flue,  conveying  the 
flames  and  smoke  throughout  the  building. 

"  Overcrowding  has  been  materially  checked  and  the  population 
more  widely  distributed.  Where  before  twenty-six  families  lived 
on  a  plot  of  ground  25  feet  wide  and  100  feet  deep,  there  are  now 
but  twenty-two  families,  and  in  many  cases  not  more  than  sixteen. 
This  result  has  been  accomplished  by  reducing  the  height  of  the 
prevailing  type  of  new  tenement-house  from  seven  stories  to  six 
stories,  and  by  not  permitting  so  great  a  portion  of  the  lot  to  be 
built  upon 

"The  dark  halls,  with  all  their  moral  and  sanitary  evils,  can  no 
longer  be  reproduced.  In  their  place  are  light  halls,  having  win- 
dows at  each  floor  opening  upon  large  courts. 


"  Greater  fire  protection  has  been  afforded  to  the  community  in 
the  new  houses.  The  cellars  of  such  houses,  where  one-fourth  of 
all  fires  start,  are  completely  shut  off  by  a  fireproof  floor  from  the 
rest  of  the  building,  and 
the  public  halls  and  stairs 
are  completely  and  entirely 
fireproof. 

"  Probably  no  better  con- 
trast between  the  old  and 
the  new  could  be  afforded 
than  by  the  difference  in 
the  kind  of  fire-escapes  re- 
quired. Instead  of  light 
vertical  ladders  connecting 
the  fire-escape  balconies, 
which  in  case  of  fire  would 
not  be  used  by  women, 
children,  or  aged  persons, 
there  are  now  substantial 
stairs. 

"  The  extent  to  which  the 
tenement-house  problem  in 
New  York  is  thus  being 
solved  by  '  providing  prop- 
er t>';jes  of  new  tenement- 
houses  for  the  future, 
through  adequate  restric- 
tive legislation,  and  by  for- 
bidding the  erection  of  any 
others,'  is  best  appreciated 
when  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  during  the  year  1902  543  new  tenement- 
houses  were  built,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  over  $20,000,000,  and 
during  the  first  half  of  1903  plans  were  filed  for  a  still  larger  num- 
ber, 699,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  §20,837,270. 

"  The  new-law  houses  have  been  an  unqualified  .success.  Build- 
ers and  owners  who  were  at  first  bitterly  opposed  to  the  law  are 
now  outspoken  in  its  approval,  and  many  of  them  state  that  the 
new  houses  are  more  remunerative  than  the  old  ones.  The  demand 
for  the  new  accommodations  on  the  part  of  the  tenants  has  been 
overwhelming.  Not  only  have  the  apartments  been  rented  in 
many  cases  before  the  buildings  have  been  completed,  but  in  some 
instances  the  apartments  have  been  rented  from  the  plans  before 
the  buildings  were  even  started.  Such  a  thing  has  never  before 
been  known  to  occur  in  the  tenement  districts. 

"  On  the  lower  East  Side,  where  the  new  houses  have  been  built 
in  greatest  number,  it  is  a  Sunday  diversion  of  the  people  to  take 


R.  W.  DE  FOREST, 

Retiring  Tenement-House  Commissioner 
of  New  York  City. 
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TUBERCULOSIS  MAP. 

Each  dot  represents  one  case  of  tuberculosis  reported  to  the  Board  of 
Health  in  five  years.     Only  half  the  cases  are  generally  reported. 
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their  families  and  friends  to  see  them,  and  to  wonder  at  and  ad- 
mire the  light  rooms,  the  bath-tubs,  and  the  other  improvements. 
The  rents  in  the  new  buildings  are  slightly  higher  than  the  rents 
in  houses  recently  erected  under  the  old  law  in  similar  neighbor- 
hoods, and  rightly  so,  because  they  give  better  accommodations. 
Moreover,  there  is  a  general  rise  in  rents  throughout  the  city 
which  has  no  relation  to  the  new  tenement  law  or  to  the  new-law 
house.  It  is  due  to  a  variety  of  causes,  among  which  may  be 
noted  the  general  increase  of  prices  and  cost  of  living,  and  the 
displacement  of  large  numbers  of  the  population  by  the  destruc- 
tion of  many  houses  for  extensive  public  improvements.  The  ap- 
proach for  the  Delancey-Street  bridge  on  the  lower  East  Side 
alone  displaced  10,000  people.  It  is,  of  course,  obvious  that  until 
the  supply  of  new-law  houses  in  certain  neighborhoods  equals  the 
demand,  rents  will  tend  to  rise.  It  would  be  a  sorrowful  comment 
on  the  intelligence  of  the  working  people  if  they  were  not  willing 
to  pay  a  little  more  for  vastly  improved  living  accommodations." 


DEMOCRATIC  SEARCH    FOR   A  CANDIDATE. 

'  I  ^HE  chaplain  of  a  political  convention  that  seemed  to  be  una'ble 
-*•  to  make  up  its  mind  on  any  program  or  candidate,  according 
to  a  well-known  story,  not  finding  any  petition  in  the  prayer-book 
composed  for  just  such  an  occasion,  read  the  prayer  "  for  those  at 
sea."  Expressions  of  opinion  from  all  parts  of  the  country  seem 
to  indicate  a  somewhat  similar  state  of  mind  in  the  Democratic 
party.  A  careful  inquirj^  made  by  the  New  York  Times  (Ind. 
Dem.)  among  the  party  leaders  in  every  State  and  among  the 
Democratic  Senators  and  Representatives  in  Congress  discloses 
half  a  dozen  prominent  candidates  for  the  Presidential  nomination, 
and  a  dozen  more  who  are  in  the  second  or  third  rank  of  "  possibil- 
ities." The  Republican  papers  prefer  to  see  in  this  situation  the 
quandary  of  the  donkey  which  hesitated  between  two  bales  of  hay 
until  he  starved;  but  the  New  York  Evening  Post  (^xx^^  \}a\vik% 
the  party  is  to  be  congratulated  on  its  plenitude  of  presidential 


Bryan— "Say,  Joey,  I   tlon't    want   to   discourage  you,  but  that  doesn't 
count.     1  know."  ~\\'e&^e*man  in  The  Ohio  Stale  Journal. 

possibilities.  "  From  being  a  listless  and  leaderless  party,"  it  says, 
"  they  have  become  an  alert  organization,  with  an  actual  embarrass- 
ment of  leaders."  "There  is  nothing  of  the  forlorn-hope  air,"  it 
adds,  "in  the  alacrity  with  which  candidates  are  coming  forward 
in  different  parts  of  the  countrj."  (Gorman,  Parker,  Cockrell, 
Hearst,  Gray,  Garvin,  Bailey,  and  McClellan,  in  the  order  named, 
are  favored  by  the  Democratic  Senators  and  Representatives  who 
are  willing  to  express  a  choice ;  while  the  sentiment  of  prominent 


Democrats  throughout  the  country,  as  gatliered  by  the  New  \ork 
Times,  is  summarized  as  follows  : 

"  The  men  who  are  regarded  generally  as  those  who  will  be  the 
leading  candidates  are  Senator  Gorman  of  Maryland.  Judge  Parker 
of  New  York,  Mr.  Olney  of  Massachusetts,  Judge  Gray  of  Dela- 
ware, and  Congressman  Hearst  of  New  York. 

"The  absence  of  sentiment  in  favor  of  the  renominalion  of  Mr. 
Bryan  is  notable.  While  it  is  evident  that  he  still  has  an  influen- 
tial following  in  many  of  the  States,  and  is  the  recognized  leader 
of  the  Democracy  in  Nebraska,  Mr.  Bryan  is  everywhere  regarded 
as  being  out  of  consideration  as  a  candidate  in  1904. 

"  If  present  intentions  are  carried  out,  no  less  than  nine  States 
will  present  to  the  convention  the  names  of  '  favorite  sons.'  These 
States  and  the  men  of  their  choice  are  as  follows :  Illinois,  Con- 
gressman James  R.  Williams;  Rhode  Island,  Governor  Garvfn ; 
Pennsylvania.  e.x-Governor  Pattison  ;  Missouri,  Senator  Cockrell ; 
Montana,  Senator  Clark;  Oregon,  Gov.  George  E.  Chamberlain; 
Texas,  Senator  Culberson;  Iowa,  Congressman  Martin  J.  Wade; 
and  Kentucky,  Henry  Watterson. 

"  Senator  Gorman  appears  to  be  most  favored  in  States  where 
there  is  a  protection  sentiment  among  the  Democrats.  The  ex- 
planation of  this  probably  is  to  be  found  in  the  attitude  which 
Senator  Gorman  assumed  on  the  Wilson  tariff  bill.  Democrats 
who  are  not  inclined  to  favor  radical  changes  in  the  tariff  are  advo- 
cating his  candidacy  with  some  enthusiasm,  but  it  does  not  appear 
that  his  support  is  confined  to  this  class. 

"The  strongest  Parker  sentiment  is  found  in  New  York,  Con- 
necticut, Michigan,  Idaho,  New  Jersey,  Indiana.  Tennessee,  and 
Florida.  It  is  evident  that  other  States  are  disposed  to  throw 
their  support  to  him  the  moment  he  is  declared  to  be  New  York's 
candidate. 

"The  probabilities  are  that  New  England  will  be  solid  for  ex- 
Secretary  Olney.  There  is  also  some  sentiment  for  him  in  Indiana 
and  other  States. 

"The  delegation  from  Delaware  will  urge  the  nomination  of 
Judge  Gray,  and  there  appears  to  be  a  sentiment  in  other  States, 
notably  in  Kansas,  that  Judge  Gray  would  be  the  strongest  candi- 
date the  Democrats  could  select,  in  view  of  his  conservative  char- 
acter and  because  of  the  friends  he  made  among  the  laboring 
people  by  his  rulings  as  chairman  of  the  commission  appointed  by 
President  Roosevelt  to  settle  the  anthracite  strike. 

"  Congressman  William  R.  Hearst  appears  to  be  the  only  one  of 
the  generally  regarded  available  candidates  who  has  established  a 
propaganda  in  support  of  his  candidacy.  The  information  received 
indicates  that  his  lieutenants  are  in  almost  every  State  engaged 
in  the  work  of  proselyting,  and  in  some  of  the  States  their  work 
seems  to  have  been  highly  successful.  According  to  the  reports 
received,  Mr.  Hearst  stands  the  best  chance  of  securing  the  dele- 
gations of  California,  Nevada,  Wisconsin,  and  South  Dakota,  and 
from  many  other  States  information  comes  about  the  organization 
of  Hearst  clubs  and  the  effort  which  is  being  made  to  rally  the 
labor  element  to  the  espousal  of  Mr.  Hearst's  candidacy." 

Judge  Parker,  says  The  Times,  "  now  stands  at  the  head  of  the 
available  list."  Senator  Gorman  has  not  "a  ghost  of  a  chance  to 
carrj^  New  York,"  the  same  paper  believes,  while  "  nobody  takes 
seriously  the  talk  about  Mr.  Hearst."  "  The  chances  are  that,  if 
the  nomination  comes  to  any  New  York  man,  Judge  Parker  will  he 
the  nominee,"  says  the  Brooklyn  Citizen  (Dem.).  In  New  Eng- 
land a  strong  Olney  "  boom  "  is  developing,  and  the  Boston  Herald 
and  the  Springfield  Republican,  two  independent  journals  of 
weight  and  influence,  are  supporting  it  so  strongly  as  to  create  the 
impre.ssion  that  they  will  support  the  Democratic  ticket  if  he  is 
nominated. 

Senator  Gorman  has  apparently  lost  ground  in  the  South  by  his 
opposition  to  the  Panama  Canal  treaty.  The  New  Orleans  Tiines- 
Democrai  (Dem.)  says : 

"The  astute  politician  very  frequently  overreaches  himsell  and 
becomes  the  victim  of  his  own  astuteness.  Senator  Gorman  has 
never  been  seriously  regarded  as  a  statesman  in  the  better  sense  of 
that  word,  but  he  has  always  been  considered  a  smart  politician, 
and  it  was  astonishing  to  see  him  destroy  his  rather  meager 
chances  for  the  presidential  nomination  by  a  misplay  at  an  impor- 
tant stage  of  the  game.  The  action  of  the  Louisiana  legislature  in 
instnicting  the  two  Senators  from  this  State  to  vote  lor  the  ratifica- 
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tion  of  the  Panama  treaty  detinitely  puts  the  Maiyhinder  out  of  the 
race.  His  attempt  to  secure  the  support  of  the  Southern  Senators 
in  his  fight  against  I'anama  having  failed,  he  is  no  longer  a  candi- 
date for  the  presidency,  regardless  of  any  views  he  may  himself 
have  on  that  subject." 

A  Republican  view  of  the  Democratic  situation  may  be  seen  in 
the  following  observations  by  the  Milwaukee  Sentinel : 

"  Without  a  distinctive  financial  theory,  lacking  a  clear-cut  eco- 
nomic policy,  wanting  a  candidate  that  represents  even  a  respectable 
faction  of  the  anti-Administration  voters,  the  Democratic  party  at 
the  beginning  of  the  year  in  which  occurs  a  national  campaign  is 
very  much  at  sea.  It  can  haggle  over  the  Panama  situation,  and 
find  fault  with  the  President's  appointments.  It  can  print  cartoons 
in  its  newspapers  in  which  the  Republican  elephant  is  represented 
to  be  overloaded  with  scandals,  meaning  thereby  the  corruption 
and  fraud  discovered  and  summarily  ended  h\  the  President  and 
his  cabinet  officers.  It  can  also  solidify  the  South,  about  whose 
loyalty  to  the  Democratic  ticket  there  never  was  a  doubt,  by  lam- 
basting Booker  Washington,  Dr.  Crum,  Mrs.  Cox,  negro  domina- 
tion, and  social  equality.  15ut  all  this  is  hardly  the  kind  of  mental 
food  to  give  to  the  members  of  a  great  party  in  a  national  cam- 
paign. They  would  far  better  make  the  contest  for  either  free  sil- 
ver or  free  trade,  and  take  defeat  fighting  like  men.  than  to  finesse 
and  quibble  like  a  party  of  cheap  politicians." 

The  Atlanta  Constitution  (Dem.)  letorts  that  if  the  "steam- 
heated  Republican  editors"  are  looking  for  discord,  they  might 
better  let  their  eyes  "  roam  over  the  ranks  of  their  own  party."  It 
goes  on : 

"  They  should  not  ignore  the  significance  of  their  ex-Senator 
Thurston's  epigram  that  the  Republicans  are  '  all  for  a  man  they 
do  not  want  and  all  want  a  man  that  nobody  dares  to  be  for ! ' 
One  great  fact  exists  that  none  of  these  Republican  brethren  can 
wipe  out  or  ignore,  and  that  is  the  repulsion  that  the  great  business 
interests  usually  attached  to  their  party  feel  toward  the  continu- 
ance of  President  Roosevelt  at  the  head  of  the  Government.  These 
interests  are  too  large  and  too  powerful  in  political  influence  to  be 
discounted.  They  are  unaffected  by  the  spectacular  and  are  easily 
alarmed  by  reckless  dealing  with  national  powers  and  privileges. 
They  fear  Roosevelt,  and  his  present  attectation  of  tameness  while 
the  convention  is  being  prepared  for  June  next  does  not  deceive 
them. 

"It  is  all  in  the  play  for  the  Roosevelt  boomers  to  cry  "it's  a 
cinch!'  and  to  talk  rot  about  his  invincibleness — but  there  have 
been  other  and  safer  party  men  than  he  who  have  been  beaten  into 
pulp  between  the  nomination  and  the  closing  of  the  polling-booths 
in  November.  At  any  rate,  it  is  growing  upon  his  friends  that  he 
is  not  to  be  accounted  safe  until  after  the  returns  sav  so." 


LEADING    FEATURES   OF   1903. 

TV  /r  ORE  of  good  than  of  evil  seems  to  be  .seen  by  the  newspaper 
-^  ' -*■  editors  in  their  retrospect  of  1903.  On  the  dark  side  of  the 
account  are  placed  the  Chicago  theater  fire,  the  railroad  disasters, 
the  Missouri  valley  floods,  the  labor  troubles,  the  postal,  land,  and 
Indian  scandals,  and  the  Wall  Street  depression,  and  consequent 
hesitation  in  the  advance  of  prosperity.  On  the  other  side,  the 
new.spapers  recall  that  prosperity  has  pervaded  the  West  and 
South,  that  our  foreign  commerce  and  immigration  have  beaten  all 
previous  records,  that  the  Panama  Canal  has  been  brought  a  step 
nearer,  that  the  .Alaska  boundary  dispute  has  been  adjusted,  that 
reciprocity  has  been  given  to  Cuba,  that  the  friar  lands  in  the 
Philippines  have  been  bought,  that  the  Department  of  Commerce 
and  Labor  has  been  added  to  the  Cabinet,  and  that  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  Erie  Canal  has  been  authorized.  .Some  of  the  fore- 
going, it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say,  are  not  considered  unmi.xed 
blessings  by  some  papers.  Turning  to  events  in  the  Old  W^orld. 
the  first  thing  remarked  by  most  papers  is  the  fact  that  the  year 
has  not  been  stained  by  any  great  war.  The  "  palace  massacre  " 
at  Belgrade,  the  uprisings  and  slaughters  in  the  Balkans,  the  kill- 
ing of  Jews  at  Kishineff,  and  the  darkening  war-cloud  in  the  Far 
East,  however,  keep  it  from  being  called  a  year  of  peace.  Do- 
mestic movements  in  European  politics,  .such  as  the  anticlerical 
campaign  in  France,  the  progress  of  socialism  in  Gemiany.  the 
tariff  campaign  in  England,  the  passage  of  the  Irish  Land  Bill,  and 
the  Russian  "  reform  edict  "  attract  considerable  notice.  The  dis- 
covery of  radium  is  treated  as  the  only  great  event  in  the  scientific 
world,  and  the  140-mile-an-hour  trolley-car  in  Germany  the  only- 
great  triumph  in  the  world  of  mechanics.  Among  the  great  dead 
of  the  year  are  named  Pope  Leo  XIII.,  Lord  Salisbury,  Momm- 
sen,  Lecky,  Spencer,  and  Whistler. 

The  millionaires"  gifts  of  1903  are  recounted  in  the  following 
editorial  from  the  Chicago  Tribune  : 

"  Mr.  Carnegie  is  the  most  conspicuous  figure  in  the  group,  not 
only  because  he  gives  far  more  than  any  other,  but  because  he  is 
the  one  who  discovered  that  it  would  be  a  disgrace  to  die  rich,  and 
this  set  the  others  to  thinking.  The  library  is  still  a  hobby  with 
him,  and  this  year  he  has  given  $5,595,500  for  library  buildings  in 
ninety-six  cities  and  towns  in  this  countrj'.  He  began  giving  away 
libraries  in  1900.  Since  that  time  he  has  given  323  in  the  United 
States,  at  a  cost  of  $21,722,500.  In  addition  to  these  he  has  given 
this  year  S350.000  for  a  library  in  Toronto,  Siocooo  for  libraries  in 


^Hw:.^ar" 


RICHARD  HI.   TO   D.-\TE. 

King  Gorm.\n  ]— ••  A  horse  I    A  horse ! !    My  kingdom  for  a  horse  ! ! !  " 

—Bart  in  the  Minneapolis7b«r«a/. 

MR.    GORMAN   AS   A    LEADER. 


— Mahoney  in  the  Washington  Star. 
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England,  and  i;i25,ooo  for  a  library  in  Barbadoes.  He  has  given 
to  colleges  and  other  institutions  in  this  country  and  abroad 
1^1.357,000;  to  churches,  $34,500;  to  The  Hague  Court  of  Arbitra- 
tion. $1,750,000;  for  scientific  research  in  Scotland,  $5,000,000; 
for  phonetic  reform.  $10,000:  for  tlie  New  York  botanical  garden, 
jS2,ooo;  to  the  town  of  Dunfermline.  Scotland.  $2,500,000:  to  the 
New  York  Engineers'  Union  Home.  $1,000,000:  for  a  pension 
fund  for  disabled  workmen  in  the  Carnegie  Steel  Works. 
$4,000,000.  This  makes  a  total  of  $25,824,500.  He  has  not 
touched  his  principal.  He  has  not  given  away  this  year's  income. 
which,  in  round  numbers,  is  $26,000,000.  He  must  give  away 
$50  every  minute  to  dispose  of  his  income  alone.  Then  think  of 
his  huge  principal  ! 

"It  would  be  rash  to  say  that  Mr.  J.  D.  Rockefeller.  Sr..  is 
haunted  with  fears  of  disgrace  if  he  should  be  found  dying  witli 
money  in  his  coffers.  His  income,  probably,  is  larger  than  Mr. 
Carnegie's,  yet,  while  the  latter  has  given  away  $25,824,500.  Mr. 
Rockefeller  has  given  away  but  $3,044,597,  and  more  than  one-half 
of  this  to  the  University  of  Chicago.  His  other  donations  include 
$173,500  to  religious  bodies,  $282,000  to  colleges,  and  :^fi6.666  to  the 
Nebraska  State  University,  which  that  institution  finally  declined 
to  accept  on  high  moral  grounds,  notwithstanding  the  tempting 
array  of  sixes;  and  $30,000  to  charity. 

"  Mr.  Henry  Phipps,  another  philanthropic  millionaire,  has  given 
away  $1,835,000,  of  which  $1,500,000  is  for  a  noble  purpose,  a  free 
hospital  for  consumptives.  IJr.  D.  K.  I'earsons  has  kept  his 
'lever'  pretty  busily  at  work,  but  he  has  only  given  $200,000  to 
five  little  colleges  and  $50,000  to  charity.  The  doctor,  however. 
may  make  a  better  record  in  1904,  for  he  has  over  $300,000  of 
pledges  to  clear  up  in  June,  and  after  that  he  proposes  to  start  in 
afresh,  for  he  is  determined  that  when  he  goes  there  will  be  none 
of  his  money  left  for  any  one  to  scramble  over.  And  what  has  J. 
Pierpont  Morgan  given.'  Just  $10,000  to  the  American  Archeo- 
logical  School  in  Rome,  who.se  dozen  or  so  pupils  are  watching 
the  forum  excavations. 

"These  five  men,  who  are  the  principal  millionaire  philan- 
thropists, combined  have  given  away  about  $31,000,000  during  the 
year.  As  they  are  elderly  men,  and  life  is  uncertain  and  time  is 
short,  they  must  expedite  their  benefactions  if  they  do  not  intend 
to  make  their  exit  until  they  have  given  back  all  they  have  re- 
ceived. And  yet  their  $31,000,000  will  do  great  good  in  many 
ways." 

The  features  of  the  financial  and  commercial  year  are  summar- 
ized by  the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce  under  the  following- 
heads  : 

t 

"  I.  The  spectacular  collapse  of  the   industrial  combination  or 

'  trust '  craze. 

"2.  A  consequent  year  of  anxiety  and  depression  on  the  Stock 
Exchange  resulting  in  what  became  generally  known  as  a  '  Rich 
Men's  Panic' 

"  3.  The  culmination  of  and  decided  reaction  from  the  iron  and 
steel '  boom.' 

"  4.  A  year  of  widespread  labor  troubles  and  strikes,  which 
checked  building  and  other  construction  and  became  a  potent  in- 
fluence of  the  reaction  in  steel. 

"  5.  A  year  of  wild  excitement  in  cotton  and  of  interference  with 
manufacturing  as  a  result  of  manipulation  aggravating  the  scarcity 
of  raw  cotton.  The  year  on  the  cotton  exchanges  of  the  country 
the  most  active  recorded. 

"r>.  Coffee  .speculation  developed  unprecedented  activity  during 
the  closing  months  of  the  year  and  prices  were  sharply  advanced 
on  unfavorable  crop  predictions  made  in  Brazil. 

"  7.  Another  record  year  for  immigration,  altho  during  the  closing 
montiis  the  return  of  unemployed  to  their  native  lands  became  a 
feature. 

"8.  A  favorable  year  for  foreign  trade.  Imports  of  merchandise 
(foi-  eleven  months)  amounted  to  $917,782,381 — an  increase  of 
about  $43,000,000,  and  exports  aggregated  $1.310,120,326 — an  in- 
crease of  about  $98,000,000:  while  the  excess  of  exports  increased 
about  $55,000,000. 

"9.  Traffic  conditions  became  more  normal.  Railroads  had  a 
less  active  tho  a  more  remunerative  year  owing  to  the  rigid  main- 
tenance of  rates.  Net  earnings  were  proportionately  better  than 
in  (902,  largely  l)ecause  there  were  no  conditions  corresponding 
with  the  coal  strike  of  1902.  nor  restriction  of  the  corn  movement. 


which  hist  year  refiected  the  crop  failure  of  1901.  Traffic  on  the 
Great  Lakes  decreased  4  per  cent,  after  an  increase  of  over  27  per 
cent,  in  1902. 

"  10.  General  trade— if  we  e.\cept  iron  and  steel,  and  to  a  measur- 
able extent  cotton  goods — has  not  shown  pronounced  reaction, 
altho,  particularly  during  the  latter  half  of  the  year,  extreme  cau- 
tion was  the  general  policy  of  distribution  in  all  channels  from  the 
manufacturer  to  the  retailer.  Failures  both  in  number  and  extent 
of  liabilities  compare  unfavorably  with  1902. 

"11.  Undoubted  prosperity  continued  throughout  the  year  vi\  the 
agricultural  sections;  harvests,  while  not  in  any  instance  unprec- 
edented, were  in  all  cases  materially  above  the  average  of  recent 
years,  and  prices  realized  by  the  farmers,  especially  for  cotton, 
were  in  all  instances  remunerative." 

The  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce and  Labor  gives  out  the  following  interesting  table  showing 
some  of  the  more  striking  trade  figures  for  1903,  as  compared  with 
1893  and  1883 : 


Items. 


Deposits  in  savinifs- banks 

Depnsitors  in  saving's-banks. 
number 

Total  bank  deposits 

Gold  in  circulation 

Gold  certificates  in  circulation 

Total  money  in  circulation 

Per  capita  money  in  circula- 
tion   ,' 

Bank  clearings,  United  States 

Tin  plate,  imported,  pounds  .. 

Tin  plate,  manufactured, 
pounds 

Gold  production  

Silver  production 

Coal  production,  tons 

Pig'-iron  production,  tons    .... 

Steel  production,  tons 

Copper  production,  tons 

Raw  silk,  imported,  pounds... 

India  rubber,  imported,  lbs. . . . 

Manufacturers'  materials,  im- 
ported   

Exports  of  manufactures 

Total  imports 

Total  e.-cports 

Excess  of  exports  over   im- 
ports   


18S3. 


$1,024,856,787 

2,876,438 

*  2,755,938,035 

344,653,495 

59,807,370 

1,230,305,696 

22.91 

1:  52,126,704,488 
484,038,688 

None. 

30,000,000 

46,200,000 

102,867,969 

4,595,510 

1.673,53s 

51,574 

4,209,015 

21,646,320 

237,778,910 
134,228,083 
723,180,914 
823,839,402 


$1,785,150,957 

4,830,599 

4,586,213,170 

408,535,663 

92,642,189 

1,596,701,245 

24.06 

58,880,682,465 

628,425,902 

9,819.202 
35,955,000 

77,575.757 

162,814,977 

7,124,502 

4,019.995 

147,043 

8,3io,5.t8 

41,547,680 

312,915,815 
158,023,118 
866,400.922 
847,665,194 


1903 


$2,935,204,845 

7,305.228 

+  9.3I5.I9.3.9I2 

627,025,092 

404,070,929 

2,449,168,418 

30.21 

114,068,837,569 

109,913,293 

t  819,840,000 
t  80,000,000 

t  71,757,575 

t  269,081,049 

t  17,821,307 

t  14.947,250 

t  294,423 

15.270,353 

55,010,571 

480,828,386 

407,526,159 

1,025,719,237 

1.420,141,679 


$100,658,488    S  $18,735,728    $394,422,442 


*  1882. 


1 1902 


Excess  of  imports. 


TOPICS   IN    BRIEF. 

The  Union  League  Club  of  New  York  ought  to  elect  a  few  negro  mem- 
bers as  an  evidence  of  good  faith.—  The  Memphis  Commercial- Appeal. 

A  M.AN  has  been  di.scovered  in  the  United  States  with  his  heart  on  the 
right  side.  Why  wasn't  he  chosen  as  an  Alaskan  arbitrator  ''.  —  The  Montreal 
Star. 

The  President,  it  is  announced,  will  "  lake  things  easily  "  for  the  next 
fortnight.  South  American  republics  better  watch  id\x\..— The  Neiv  York 
Evenitifr  Telegram. 

A  MA.N  in  Missouri  who  held  an  office  was  discharged  on  account  of 
writing  a  political  novel.  It  must  have  been  very  true  to  life. —  The  Balti- 
more Aviericaii. 

The  true  philosophy  of  a  protective  tariff  at  last  appears  in  the  outgiv- 
ings of  Mr.  Chamberlain  ;  he  has  called  for  a  $50,000  campaign  fund.— 7'//'^ 
Detroit  A'ezvs-  Tribune. 

A  FIN.'VNCIER  is  a  man  who  handles  other  people's  money  for  them  and 
lets  them  stand  the  losses  if  they  lose  and  takes  the  profits  if  thej*  win. — 
The  Birmingham  Age-Herald. 

It  is  only  fair  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  Missouri  to  say  that  the  number 
of  convicts  in  the  state  penitentiary  is  still  larger  than  the  number  runniog 
at  large.—  The  Kansas  City  Journal. 

Sen.^TORS  complain  that  it  is  difficult  to  read  The  Congressional  Record 
on  account  of  ihe  small  type.  There  are  also  other  difficulties  that  raay 
not  occur  to  the  Senators. -77;!?  Washington  Post. 

A  newspaper  devoted  to  reforms  in  China  is  to  be  published  in  New 
York.  Judgin.g  by  results,  we  infer  that  the  newspapers  devoted  to  re- 
form in  New  York  have  been  published  in  China,  and  delayed  in  trans- 
mission.—/V/^'  Washington  Post. 

ASKED  by  an  interviewer  to  give  his  views  on  the  fiscal  question,  Mr. 
Kryan  (U.S.  A.)  answered:  "The  English  must  on  a  question  of  this 
sort  come  to  their  own  decision."  This  isa  little  unkind,  when  he  might  so 
easily  have  decided  for  wa.— Punch,  London. 

The  situation  between  Russia  and  Japan  reminds  one  of  the  story  of  the 
little  boy  who,  sitting  with  his  little  sister  on  a  very  short  bench,  deferen- 
tially observed  :  "  I  think  there  would  be  more  room  on  this  bench  for  me, 
.Marv,  if  one  of  us  was  to  get  off." — The  W.istiington  'Times. 
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LETTERS    AND    ART. 


IS   ENGLISH    BECOMING   CORRUPT? 

IN  almost  every  period  of  English  literature  there  have  been 
writers  who  complained,  each  for  his  day.  that  the  English 
tongue  was  being  debased.  Dean  Swift  is  one  of  the  most  eminent 
of  such  writers'.  With  him  the  desire  for  wiiat  he  deemed  the 
purity  of  the  language  is  said  to  have  amounted  "  almost  to  a  pas- 
sion." Walter  Savage  Landor  is  another  famous  writer  who  de- 
voted no  little  thought  and  attention  to  the  same  question.  Other 
names  may  readily  be  recalled  in  this  connection.  "  If  we  take  for 
authority  the  contemporary  opinion  of  successive  periods."  says 
Prof.  Thomas  R.  Lounsburj-.  of  Yale  University,  "  there  is  no 
■escape  from  the  conclusion  that,  for  the  past  two  hundred  years 
at  least,  our  tongue  has  been  steadily  deteriorating."  Excellent 
reasons  exist,  however,  as  the  professor  goes  on  to  point  out  (in 
Harper's  Magazine.  January),  for  rejecting  such  testimony.  We 
quote  : 

"  Strictly  speaking,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  language  becom- 
ing corrupt.  It  is  an  instrument  which  will  be  just  what  those  who 
use  it  choose  to  make  it.  The  words  that  constitute  it  have  no 
real  significance  of  their  own.  It  is  the  meaning  which  men  put 
into  them  that  gives  them  all  the  efficacy  they  possess.  Language 
does  nothing  more  than  reflect  the  character  and  the  characteris- 
tics of  those  who  speak  it.  It  mirrors  their  thoughts  and  feelings, 
their  passions  and  prejudices,  their  hopes  and  aspirations,  their 
aims,  whether  high  or  low.  In  the  mouth  of  the  bombastic  it  will 
be  inflated :  in  the  mouth  of  the  illiterate  it  will  be  full  of  vulgar- 
isms;  in  the  mouth  of  the  precise  it  will  be  formal  and  pedantic. 
If,  therefore,  those  who  employ  it  as  the  medium  of  conveying" 
their  ideas  lose  all  sense  of  what  is  vigorous  in  action  and  of  what 
is  earnest  in  belief,  all  appreciation  of  what  is  pure  in  taste  and  of 
what  is  lofty  in  conduct,  if,  in  fine,  they  become  intellectually  coarse 
and  morally  corrupt,  the  speech  they  use  may  be  relied  upon  to 
share  in  their  degradation.  Never  was  there  a  more  ridiculous 
reversal  of  the  actual  order  of  events  tlian  that  contained  in 
Landor's  assertion  that '  no  nation  hath  long  survived  the  decrepi- 
tude of  its  language.'  " 

Then,  again,  the  history  of  language  is  to  a  large  extent-"  the 
Jiistorj'  of  corruptions — using  that  term  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is 
constantly  employed  by  those  who  are  stigmatizing  by  it  the  new 
words  and  phrases  and  constructions  to  which  they  take  excep- 
tion."    Furthermore: 

"  Every  one  of  us  to-day  is  employing  expressions  which  either 
outrage  the  rules  of  strict  grammar,  or  disregard  the  principles  of 
.analogy,  or  belong  by  their  origin  to  what  we  now  deem  the  worst 
sort  of  vulgarisms.  These  so-called  corruptions  are  found  every- 
where in  the  vocabulary,  and  in  nearly  all  the  parts  of  speech. 
Words  are  spelled  and  pronounced  in  utter  defiance  of  their  deri- 
vation. Letters  have  been  added  to  them  as  a  result  of  slovenly 
pronunciation.  On  the  other  hand,  they  have  been  deprived  in  the 
.same  way  of  letters,  and  even  syllables,  to  which  they  are  entitled, 
and  the  full  proper  form  has  in  some  instances  been  replaced  by  a 
mere  fragment  of  the  original.  Plurals  of  nouns  have  become  sin- 
gulars, and  singulars  in  turn  have  become  plurals.  Yet  a  return  to 
what  is  the  theoretically  correct  usage  would  seem  like  a  return  to 
barbarism.  Any  attempt  of  that  nature  would  be  sure  to  be  de- 
nounced as  an  assault  upon  the  purity  of  the  tongue.  Even  if  per- 
mitted in  any  given  case,  it  would  produce  upon  most  of  us  the 
effect  of  something  peculiarly  grotesque." 

Professor  Lounsbury  proceeds  to  illustrate  his  meaning  with 
definite  examples.  In  the  case  of  the  neuter  pronoun  if.  an  initial 
]i  has  been  dropped.  The  only  difference  between  //  and  'ouse 
.and  ''ead  is  that  "  in  the  instance  of  the  one  we  have  got  used  and, 
therefore,  attached  to  the  corrupted  form,  and  the  two  others 
we  regard  with  distinct  aversion."  The  accusative  of  you  is  ye. 
Hence  our  use  of  the  former  word  is  often  entirely  ungrammat- 
ical,  from  the  purist  point  of  view.  Held  for  hohien,  sat  for 
sitten,  stood  lor  stonden.  are  characterized  as  "corruptions  of  a 
peculiarly  atrocious  character."      The  word  viob  is  another  in- 


stance of  corrupt  usage  being  nothing  but  a  fragment  of  the  full 
Latin  original  Jiiobilc  vulgits — "  the  fickle  common  people."  Such 
a  word  has  no  better  lineage  than  pants  or  gents.  Not  only  do 
educated  people  use  corrupt  forms  of  the  very  kind  which  they  de- 
nounce in  the  uneducated,  but  in  some  cases  they  even  "  employ 
what  is  really  a  corrupt  form,  leaving  the  one  strictly  correct  to 
the  illiterate."  The  word  again  was  originally  both  adverb  and 
preposition.  Consequently,  the  vernacular,  "  He  fought  agin 
him,"  is  actually  purer  speech  than  that  which  has  taken  its  place. 
Words  ending  in  -st.  such  as  against,  amidst,  amongst,  are  corrupt, 
and  are  in  the  same  etymological  ranking  as  luonst  or  wunst.  a 
vulgarism  occasionally  heard.    \\'e  quote  in  conclusion : 

"  Whichever  way  we  look  we  light  upon  corruptions  which  usage 
has  made  familiar  and  custom  has  made  correct.  The  lesson  such 
a  survey  enforces  is  important:  but  it  must  not  be  misunderstood. 
It  does  not  release  any  man  from  striving  to  make  his  own  usage 
conform  to  the  best  usage,  so  far  as  he  is  able  to  ascertain  it.  It 
does  not  deter  him  from  doing  all  in  his  power  to  prevent  the  in- 
troduction and  spread  of  words  and  meanings  and  locutions  which 
he  deems  objectionable  on  the  score  of  inadequacy  or  impropriety. 
But  it  does  teach  him  the  folly  of  the  belief  that  the  ruin  of  the 
language  is  impending  because  he  can  not  have  his  way  as  to  what 
it  should  accept  or  reject.  The  final  decision  as  to  propriety  of 
usage  rests  not  with  individuals — neither  with  men  of  letters,  how- 
ever eminent,  nor  with  scholars,  however  learned.  It  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  whole  body  of  the  cultivated  users  of  speech.  They 
have  an  unerring  instinct  as  to  its  necessities.  They  are  a  great 
deal  wiser  than  any  of  their  self-constituted  advi.sers,  however 
prominent.  Fortunately,  too,  they  have  the  ability  to  carr%-  their 
wishes  into  effect." 


THE   COMING    GENERATION   OF   WESTERN 
SCHOLARS. 

DR.  E.  BENJAMIN  ANDREWS,  ex-president  of  Brown 
Universit)-  and  present  chancellor  of  the  L'niversity  of  Ne- 
braska, has  been  making  some  comparisons  between  Eastern  and 
Western  college  students  in  a  way  that  is  rather  derogatory  to  the 
former.  His  general  conclusion,  based  upon  his  contact  with  both 
classes  of  students,  seems  to  be  that  Eastern  college  boys  are  more 
versatile  and  "  finished,"  but  that  Western  scholars  have  more  of 
the  solid  qualities  that  go  to  make  real  character  and  mentality. 
He  writes  (in  the  New  York  Independent,  December  lo) : 

"If  the  Western  college  student  is  in  culture  scarcely  the  peer  of 
his  Eastern  contemporarj-,  he  quite  balances  the  account  by  su- 
perior mental  power — I  am.  of  course,  speaking  of  the  u.sual  or 
average  case — and  by  greater  industry.  Western  youth  can  boast 
as  good  blood  and  ancestry  as  Eastern.  The  best  immigrants  to 
the  L'nited  States  have  settled  in  the  West,  and  their  numerous 
children  and  grandchildren  attending  universities  are  among  our 
most  promising  students.  Western  men  and  women  put  fortli 
effort  more  naturally  than  the  scions  of  families  who  have  been 
well-to-do  for  generations.  They  possess  the  will  for  it.  and  also 
tlie  strong  physique.  Never  have  I  seen  in  the  East,  save  in  pro- 
fessional and  graduate  schools,  such  desperate  and  unremitting 
application  to  study  as  characterizes  the  mass  of  students  in  the 
prairie  States. 

"  Western  students  generally  display  a  veritably  insatiable  hun- 
ger for  higher  education.  In  them  survives  the  spirit  of  their 
pioneer  fathers,  who,  before  they  had  places  to  lay  their  heads, 
taxed  themselves  to  build  schools  and  equip  universities.  Western 
students  attend  college  to  learn  rather  than  to  be  taught.  They 
average  to  study  many  more  hours  a  day  than  Eastern.  The  typ- 
ical college  idler  is  never  seen  here.  With  eagerness  for  knowledge 
the  Westein  student  combines  a  zeal  and  a  power  for  hard  work 
seldom  if  ever  witnessed  in  Eastern  institutions. 

"  The  outside  '  seminar.'  to  cram  men  for  '  e.xams."  reducing  the 
necessity  of  study  to  a  minimum,  and  turning  into  a  farce  so  much 
undergraduate  '  work  '  at  the  oldest  of  our  universities,  the  West 
has  not  adopted. 

"  This  assiduity  in  mental  toil — often  under  the  greatest  obstacles 
— is  an  invaluable  discipline,  not  only  intellectual,  but  moral,  tend- 
ing to  fonn  and  settle  a  young  man's  character  as  desultory  study 
could  not  possibly  do.  It  is  not  astonishing,  then,  that  the  West- 
em  collegian  should  display  not  merely  much  the  greater  power  of 
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concentration,  but  also  the  more  earnestness  morally.  This  shows 
itself  as  well  in  his  general  as  in  his  collegiate  life.  The  moral 
weight  of  the  average  university  student  is  among  the  things  that 
have  most  impressed  me  in  my  experience  West. 

"Native  ability,  enthusiasm  for  knowledge,  coupled  with  the 
power  for  study  which  their  strong  physiques  impart,  and  their 
readier  submissiveness  to  discipline,  all  attested  by  the  goodly 
number  of  fellowships  which  Western  men  and  women  hold  in 
Eastern  graduate  schools,  assure  the  coming  generation  of  West- 
ern scholars  a  prominent  place  in  American  mental  life.  These  are 
some  of  the  reasons  why.  as  a  New  England  college  professor  (not 
a  professor  of  rhetoric)  has  put  it.  to  continue  as  our  chief  pur- 
veyor of  highest  educational  products  '  the  East  has  got  to  get  onto 
her  job.-" 


INTELLECTUAL   LEADERSHIP   OF   GEORGE 
WILLIAM    CURTIS. 

THE  unveiling  of  a  new  bust  of  George  William  Curtis  and  its 
formal  presentation  to  the  New  York  Public  Library  last 
month  have  served  to  recall  the  .salient  points  in  an  eminent  liter- 
ary career  and  in  a  leadership  of  public  opinion  which  is  declared 
by  Henry  Mills  Alden,  Mr.  Curtis's  .successor  as  the  editor  of 
Harpers  Magazine,  to  have  been  "  unparalleled  in  our  history." 
Mr.  Alden  contributes  a  brief  appreciation 
of  his  friend  to  Harpers  Weekly  (Decem- 
ber 26),  from  which  we  quote  as  follows  : 

"  Mr.  Curtis  was  the  most  unforgetable 
man  1  ever  knew.  In  1863  he  became  the 
political  editor  of  Harper's  JVee/cly.  to  which 
for  some  years  he  had  been  contributing  "The 
Lounger.'  Already  for  ten  years  he  had  been 
known  to  the  readers  of  Harper's  Magazine  as 
the  occupant  of  the  '  Editor's  Easy  Chair.' 
The  association  with  these  two  periodicals, 
in  these  so  different  positions,  was  continued 
to  the  year  of  his  death,  1S92.  He  lived  two 
lives.  One  was  that  which  he  set  out  to  live 
when,  after  his  residence  at  Brook  Earm.  and 
later  at  Concord,  he  went  to  Europe  and  the 
East  at  the  age  of  twenty-two.  meeting  Thack- 
eray in  London  and  the  Brownings  in  A'en- 
ice.  and  on  the  Nile  the  haunting  mystery  of 
an  older  world.  What  that  life  might  have 
yielded  to  American  literature  is  dimly  fore- 
shadowed in  the  books  he  wrote  after  his  re- 
turn, in  the  early  fifties — the  Nile  pictures 
of  the  young  dreamer;  the  very  wide-awake 
but  genial  satires  of  American  social  life. 
whose  center  was  then  at  Saratoga ;  and  the 
tender  and  beautiful  romance  of  Prue  and  I.'  The  maturer  in- 
timations of  his  possible  literary  achievement  were  given  during 
nearly  forty  years  in  the  'Easy  Chair' — the  most  delightful 
monthly  causerie  of  personal  reminiscence,  of  art  criticism  (in- 
cluding music  and  the  drama),  and  of  comment  on  men  and 
women  and  books,  ever  written. 

"But  when  I  first  knew  Mr.  Curtis  he  had  entered  upon  that 
other  life  which  found  expression  in  his  political  editorials  and 
public  addresses — a  life  of  public  service.  He  had  buckled  on  his 
armor.  In  his  view  '  public  spirit  is  the  mainspring  of  the  re- 
public,' and  for  the  generation  succeeding  that  of  Webster  he 
was  preeminently  the  expression  of  that  spirit  and  its  leader.  His 
publishers  and  associates  regarded  him  as  their  knight,  with  the 
proud  and  fond  feeling  of  appropriation,  but  his  knighthood  trans- 
cended all  ownership,  and  was  devoted  to  the  victory  of  a  principle 
at  the  time  when  that  principle  was  meeting  its  crucial  test— the 
principle  of  public  justice. 

"  His  personal  presence  to  those  who  met  him  fretjuently  in  the 
very  atmosphere  of  his  work  seemed  immune  to  familiarity.  No 
one  was  ever  gentler  or  more  affable  to  all  men  or  more  cordial 
and  sympathetic  in  friendly  intercourse.  It  was  not  the  feeling  of 
distance  that  impresssed  one.  I)ut  rather  that  of  intimate  appeal- 
something  closer  than  familiarity,  yet  having  in  it  some  strange- 
ness of  surpri.se.  His  ordinary  expression  had  become  an  art,  in 
vibrancy  and  form.     He  did  not  talk   like  a  book,  yet  his  speech 


im])ressed  you  very  much  in  the  same  way  as  we  imagine  his  talk. 
about  Robert  Burns  impressed  the  Scotchmen  who  listened  to 
him  when  that  poet's  statue  was  unveiled  in  Central  Park.  He 
did  not  wear  his  knighthood  in  stiff  and  formal  fashion,  but  you 
felt  its  inspiration,  as  if  you  listened  to  martial  music.  He  was 
our  greatest  master  of  the  art  of  speech,  in  private  and  in  public 
discourse.  "  How  was  it  done  .^'  he  asked,  concerning  the  charm 
wrought  by  Wendell  Phillips  upon  his  hearers,  and  his  answer  is 
applicable  to  the  still  greater  charm  of  his  own  speech  :  'Ah  !  how- 
did  Mozart  do  it.  how  Raffaelle.''  The  secret  of  the  rose's  sweet- 
ness, of  the  bird's  ecstasy,  of  the  sunset's  glory — that  is  the  secret 
of  genius  and  of  eloquence.'  He  was  as  easily  the  master  of  every 
form  of  personal  expression,  having  the  readiness,  the  versatility, 
and  die  debonair  grace  of  an  Admirable  Crichton,  without  Admir- 
able Crichton's  vanity  and  self-conceit.  What  he  improvised  was 
as  impressive  as  what  he  premeditated,  and  more  surprising.  In 
his  graciousness  was  no  condescension.  He  needed  not  to  un- 
bend, for.  whatever  the  tension,  he  had  the  elasticity  of  a  Damas- 
cus blade,  always  flexible  and  always  effective. 

"  1  dwell  u])on  the  manner  of  the  man  rather  than  upon  his 
achievement.  This  was  conspicuous  to  all — that  could  be  appre- 
ciated only  by  those  who  personally  knew  him.  The  form  was  of 
the  spirit,  and  became  the  rhythmic  and  flexile  restraint  of  his 
speech  and  action,  so  that  the  l:ieauty  of  his  discourse  was  never 
s]ioiled  by  too  much  stress  or  ornament,  and  the  earnestness  of  his 
lifework  was  ne\er  dissipated  in  caprice, 
strenuosity.  or  fanaticism. 

"  It  is  especially  fitting  that  the  bust  of  Mr. 
Curtis  is  to  have  its  enshrinement  in  the  New 
York  Public  Library — if  only  that  it  may  lead 
the  frec[uenters  of  that  library  to  read  his 
great  speeches,  which  are,  as  he  said  of 
Burke's.  '  not  only  historical  events,  but 
splendid  possessions  of  literature."  The 
young  American  will  find  in  these  speeches 
not  only  the  exemplar  of  aiT  ideal  eloquence 
and  of  a  'sublime  scholarship'  which,  like 
that  of  John  Milton.  '  began  in  literature  and 
ended  in  life.'  but  the  essential  substance  of 
his  country's  history  and  the  meaning  of  that 
histor\-  in  the  organization  of  human  libertv." 


1  HE  NEW  BRONZE  BUST  OF  GEOKGE  WILL 

L\M  CURTIS,  BY  J.  Q.  K.   W.ARU. 

Courtesy  of  Har/>er^i  Weekly. 


PRESENT  CONDITION  OF  MUSIC. 

""T^  HERE  was  a  time  when  Italy  held  the 
■*■  musical  supremacy  of  the  world.  Later. 
it  passed  into  the  keeping  of  Germany.  At 
the  beginnmg  of  the  twentieth  century  another 
change  seems  to  be  imminent.  Prof.  Felix 
Borowski.  of  die  Chicago  Musical  College, 
who  calls  attention  to  these  facts  in  an  article 
i  1   riic  ]\'i>rlii  Jo-iiay  (Chicago.  December),  goes  on  to  say  : 


".\t  the  birth  of  the  nineteentii  century  Beethoven  and  Haydn 
were  at  the  zenith  of  their  powers,  and  .Schubert  was  commencing 
a  career  of  artistic  glory.  Before  Beethoven's  death  there  had 
been  born  Mendelssohn.  .Schumann,  and  Wagner.  A  comparison 
between  that  period  and  this  demonstrates  that,  musically  speaking^ 
there  are  no  giants  in  the.se  days,  and  even  the  most  remarkable 
living  composers,  such  as  Grieg  or  Dvorak,  are  not  Germans.  Of 
living  (ierman  musicians  the  one  most  discussed  is  undoubtedly 
Richard  .Strauss.  This  young  master's  claim  to  fame  is  based 
largely  upon  his  orchestral  '  tone  jjoems."  altho  he  has  written  much 
in  other  departments  of  composition.  That  his  orchestral  works 
are  destined  to  immortality  is  seriously  to  be  doubted.  These  com- 
lx)sitions  depend  for  their  effect  not  so  much  upon  what  is  said  in 
them  as  in  the  manner  of  saying  it.  That  .Strauss  is  in  possession 
of  a  wonderful  mastery  over  the  technicalities  of  his  art  is  undeni- 
able. But  tiie  greatness  of  a  work  must  not  be  looked  for  in  its 
complexity  or  the  ingenuity  of  its  coloring.  Beauty  of  .sound  must 
always  be  the  first  consideration,  and  beauty  is  not  an  ever-pre.sent 
constituent  of  Strauss's  works." 

Remarking  that  "  in  the  domain  of  chamber  music  Germany  still 
occupies  the  high  place  which  has  been  hers  since  Beethoven." 
Profes.sor  Borowski  proceeds  to  a  consideration  of  musical  condi- 
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EDWARD   MACDliWKLL, 

America's  foremost   composer.      Profes- 
sor of  Music  at  Columbia  Universitv. 


tions  in  England.  "There 
are  two  or  three  British 
composer.s."  he  declares. 
"  who  have  climbed  high 
in  the  estimation  of  the 
musical  world,  and  there 
is  at  least  one.  Richaid 
l.lgar.  whose  works  ha\e 
placed  him  in  the  front 
rank  of  the  world's  mas- 
ters." Professor  Borow- 
ski  continues  : 

"  It  is  only  in  the  na- 
ture of  things  that  El- 
gar's  ilief-d  'a'liTfe  should 
he  an  oratorio,  since  the 
oratorio  is  the  natural 
heritage  of  every  music- 
loving  Anglo-Saxon. 
■  The  Dream  of  St.  Cle- 
rontius  '  is.  however,  not 
an  oratorio  of  the  ste- 
reotyped pattern.  It  is 
dra- 


alone  have  convinced 
Mascagni  that  in  com- 
posing idyllic  scenes, 
such  as'  L'Amico  Fritz.' 
he  was  following  a  track 
which  could  lead  only  to 
the  arid  wastes  of  disap- 
pointment and  failure. 
Since  '  Fagliacci '  many 
Italian  composers  have 
endeavored  to  repeat  the 
early  successes.  It  is, 
however,  evident  that  the 
public  is  weary  of  such 
overstrenuous  p  r  o  d  u  c  - 
tions  as  the  Italians  offer 
it.  Of  the  young  Italians 
who  started  out  with  ro- 
seate hopes  of  immor- 
tality, only  Puccini,  the 
composer  of  "  Tosca  "  and 
■  La  Boheme."  has  suc- 
ceeded in  holding  the  in- 
terested attention  of  the 
musical  pul)lic." 

Perhaps     the     freshest 
fields 


EDWAUD  GRIEG, 

Whose   Norwegian   melodies  are   known 
throughout  the  world. 


malic,  intense,  full  of  a  human  pathos  which 
at  times  is  extremely  moving.  The  mastery 
of  technical  difficulties  which  is  demonstrated 
in  the  works  of  Elgar  is  shared  by  many  mu- 
sicians who  are  fellow  countrymen  of  the 
•composer  of  '  Gerontius."  Counterpoint  has 
long  been  the  fetish  of  the  British  composer. 
Technical  correctness,  rather  than  inspiration, 
has  too  often  been  the  purpose  of  his  striving. 
But  with  the  advent  of  the  younger  men  a 
new  order  of  things  is  developing  and  the  im- 
portance of  musical  Britain  would  seem  to 
loom  large  among  the  possibilities  of  the  not 
"Very  distant  future. 

"Of  the  more  conservative  musicians,  tho.se 
Tvho  play  the  most  prominent  part  in  British 
;art  may  be  said  to  be  Sirs  Hubert  Parry,  \'il- 
liers  Stanford,  and  Alexander  Mackenzie." 

France  has  made  but  sligiit  contribution  to 
■the  music  of  our  times,  and  contains  but  two 
-composers  of  the  first  rank — Jules  Massenet 
.and  Caniille'Saiiit-Saens.  Italy,  on  the  other 
Jiand.  has   been   undergoing   something  of  a 

m  u  - 


ANTO.V    DVORAK, 
"  Perhaps  the  greatest  living  composer. 


of  musical  productivity,  continues  Professor 
Borowski.  have  been  developed  by  Scandi- 
navian and  Slavonic  compo.sers.  In  this  con- 
nection he  cites  Edward  C.rieg.  whose  "  un- 
conventionality  of  harmony "  and  "  never- 
failing  melodiousness  "  have  won  appreciation 
throughout  the  world.  Next  we  are  reminded 
of  Anton  Dvorak,  of  Bohemia,  "perhaps  the 
greatest  living  composer."  Professor  Borow- 
ski turns  to  American  music  last  of  all : 

"  Two  native  composers.  Macdowell  and 
Parker,  have  accomplished  much  in  dissipa- 
ting the  notion  prevalent  abroad  that  the  pos- 
sible supremacy  of  America  in  art  is  incom- 
l^atible  with  the  supremacy  in  commerce. 
Parker's  successes  have  been  won  principally 
in  PIngland  and  in  choral  composition.  Mac- 
dowell. who  is  undoubtedly  the  most  gifted  of 
American  writers,  has  made  his  influence 
cover  a  wider  field.  There  is  in  his  work 
every  evidence  that  he  has  something  to 
sav  and  an  unconventional  wav  of  saving  it. 
M'r . 


To 


CAMILLE  SAINT-SAENS, 

French  composer  ;  organist  ;  pianist. 


sical    renaissance. 
(|Uote  again  : 

■  The  passionate  inten- 
sity of  Pietro  Mascagnis 
■  Cavalleria  Rusticana  ' 
brought  forth  the  enthu- 
siastic admiration  of  the 
whole  musical  world. 
That  Mascagni  failed  to 
grasp  the  whole  signifi- 
cance of  his  success  is  to 
be  discovered  in  the  nu- 
merous failures  which 
succeeded  his  first  opera. 
But  other  Italians  profit- 
ed by  his  prosperity  no 
less  than  by  his  adversity. 
The  pidjlic  craved  for 
excitement:  there  were 
opera-writers  willing  and 
ready  to  provide  it.  Le- 
oncavallo came  out  with 
his  '  Pagliacci,"  the  suc- 
cess   of     which     should 


Mac- 
dowell has  lately  been 
demonstrating  to  Euro- 
pean critics  the  possibili- 
ties of  .American  music 
as  repre.sented  in  his  own 
creative  efforts.  The  mu 
sic-loving  commimity  of 
(Germany  and  Britain 
have  not  failed  to  ap- 
preciate these  possibili- 
ties, and  the  American 
school  will  henceforth 
figure  more  prominently 
in  European  art." 

In  summing  up  the 
tendencies  of  modern 
music.  Professor  Borow- 
ski declares  that  "  in- 
creasing fieedom  of  form 
and  the  association  of 
music  witli  a  program 
are  the  two  most  obvious 
factors     in    our     present 


JL'LES  MASSENET, 

French  Operatic  composer. 
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stage  of  development."  "From  the  ideas  and  practises  of  the 
classicists."  he  concludes,  "we  are  gradually  drifting  away. 
Even  the  revolutionary  art  of  such  moderns  as  Liszt  and  Berlioz 
is  beginning  to  sound  old-fashioned.  What  the  future  w  ill  bring 
forth  it  were  difficult  to  predict  with  certainty,  but  it  is  unquestion- 
able that  there  are  still  rich  fields  of  musical  territory  unexplored." 


THE  SOURCES  OF  THE  BALZAC  NOVELS. 

READERS  of  Balzac's  novels  will  doubtless  be  interested  to 
know  that  the  great  French  novelist  obtained  no  small  part 
of  his  literary  inspiration  from  English  and  American  sources. 
During  one  period  of  his  life  Balzac's  favorite  novels  were 
"  Clarissa  Harlowe  "  and  "  The  Vicar  of  Wakelield."  and  he  ad- 
mitted having  been  profoundly  influenced  by  the  authors  of  these 
books,  Samuel  Richardson  and  Oliver  Goldsmith,  as  well  as  by 
Laurence  Sterne,  William  Godwin,  Sir  Walter  Scott,  and  Feni- 
more  Cooper.  Of  Scott's  "  Kenihvorth  "  he  wrote  to  his  sister. 
"It  is  the  most  beautiful  thing  in  the  world  " ;  and  he  admired 
Cooper's  novels  to  the  extent  of  wishing  to  break  away  from  civil- 
ization and  to  plunge  into  American  solitudes  I  The  influences 
which  shaped  Balzac's  early  literary-  development,  however,  were 
of  a  different  kind.  AL  Andre  Le  Breton,  who  writes  exhaustively 
(in  La  Rc^'ue  de  Paris)  on  the  origins  of  the  Balzac  novels,  tiiinks 
that  Balzac's  first  inspiration  came  from  the  so-called  "  novel  of 
the  people,"  which  dates  from  the  revolution,  or  the  time  when 
France  became  a  democracy.  The  best-known  exponents  of  this 
school  of  popular  fiction  were  Pigault-Lebrun  and  Ducray- 
Diminil.  .^L  Le  Breton  says  of  them:  "The.se  two  novelists  of 
the  people  are  separated  by  a  real,  tho  not  profound,  difference. 
Neither  gives  us  any  keen  studies  of  manners  or  customs:  they 
show  no  insight  into  character,  no  taste,  no  delicacy  of  spirit  or  of 
style.  They  wrote  not  for  the  cultured  few.  but  for  the  inilgifi 
projanus,  the  illiterate  general  public."  After  Pigault-Lebrun 
and  Ducray-Diminil  came  ("aiilbert  de  Pixerecourt.  a  famous 
melodramatist,  whose  influence  is  apparent  in  Jialzac's  early  work. 
These  three  writers  furnished  native  foundations  which  were  soon 
destined  to  be  broadened  by  foreign  influences.  The  French  im- 
agination was  too  blasd  and  stoical  to  satisfy  Balzac's  growing 
taste  for  the  "  refinements  of  atrocity."     We  quote  again  : 

"  This  taste  for  atrocity  was  not  in  itself  a  new  thing.  It  was 
all  over  Europe  in  the  years  before  1850,  in  France  in  I'Aljbe 
Provost  and  Crebillon  ^liVi?,  in  England  in  George  Lillo  and  Rich- 
ardson, in  Germany  in  Burger  and  other  poets  and  balladists.  Al- 
ready the  equilibrium  of  the  seventeenth  century  was  disturl:)ed. 
already  there  was  something  unsound  in  the  spirit  of  humanity. 
This  morbidness  reached  its  culmination,  at  the  close -of  the 
eighteenth  century,  in  the  cataclysm  of  the  Frencli  Revolution. 
Then  there  appeared  in  England  Anne  Radcliffe.  and.  accompany- 
ing her.  Lewis  and  Maturin  and  the  school  t'ny  founded,  the 
school  of  nightmare,  which  was  to  profoundly  affect  the  no\el  of 
the  people." 

The  history  of  this  school  has  never  been  written;  even  Taine 
has  not  attempted  it  in  his  "  English  Literature."  And  yet.  says 
M.  Le  Breton,  the  writer  wjio  does  treat  of  it  will  be  astonished  to 
see  how  much  romanticism  owes  to  Mrs.  Radcliffe,  to  Lewis, 
and  to  Maturin.  "  He  will  be  .surpri.sed  to  note  this  influence  in 
Hoffman  as  well  as  in  Walter  Scott,  in  Merimce  as  well  as  in 
Nodier,  in  George  Sand  as  in  \'ictor  Hugo,  and  he  will  .see  that 
three-quarters  of  the  time,  when  our  romantic  writers  believe  they 
are  imitating  Shakespeare  or  Walter  Scott,  it  is  really  .Anne  Rad- 
cliffe. Lewis,  or  Maturin  they  are  following." 

P>alzac's  admiration  for  the  English  novelists  of  the  eighteenth 
century  and  for  Fenimore  Cooper  has  already  been  mentioned. 
For  the  author  of  "Tristram  Shandy"  he  professed  an  "almost 
idolatrous  love  "  :  and  "  The  Last  of  the  Mohicans  "  actually  "  tore 
from  him  roars  of  pleasure."     "  Oh,"  he  sighed,  in  a  letter  in  1S30. 


"to  live  the  life  of  a  Mohican,  to  run  upon  the  crest  of  rocks,  to 
plunge  into  the  sea.  to  breathe  in  the  air  and  sunlight !  Oh.  how 
well  I  understand  the  savage,  the  adventurer,  the  strenuous  life  ! 
Life  ought  to  mean  courage,  good  guns,  the  art  of  navigation,  and 
hatred  of  mankind."  On  another  occasion  he  declared  the  charac- 
ter of  Leather  Stocking  "  simply  sublime."  and  said  that,  in  his 
opinion,  Cooper  was  the  only  author  worthy  of  being  ranked  with 
Scott.  He  added  :  "  I  do  not  know  if  the  works  of  Scott  furnish 
a  single  creation  as  grand  as  that  of  the  hero  of  the  savannahs  and 
forests.  The  de.scriptions  of  Cooper  should  be  studied  by  all  lit- 
erary landiscape-artists.  All  the  secrets  of  the  art  are  there.  But 
Cooper  is  inferior  to  Walter  .Scott  in  his  humor,  his  secondary 
personages,  and  in  dramatic  action.  One  is  the  historian  of  na- 
ture, the  other  of  humanity." 

The  influence  of  Scott  upon  Balzac  is  treated  by  M.  Le  Breton 
in  the  following  paragraph  : 

"  Far  be  it  from  us  to  say  that  he  owed  to  Scott  his  genius  and 
his  masterpieces.  Balzac  does  owe  to  his  master  the  lessons  in 
technique,  the  sense  of  objective  reality,  and  doubtless  also  some 
notion  of  psychology  and  analysis.  But  Walter  Scott  did  not 
point  out  his  way — in  fact,  his  influence  very  nearly  cau.sed  him  to 
miss  it.  One  .shudders  at  the  very  thought  that  Balzac,  in  1828  or 
1829,  had  intended  to  write,  instead  of  the  '  Comedie  Humaine,*  a 
series  of  historical  novels  of  French  manners  from  the  Middle 
Ages  up  to  his  own  time.  .  .  .  This  was  not  his  province,  and 
whatever  the  path  that  led  from  '  The  Heiress  of  Birague  '  to 
'  The  Chouans.'  yet.  after  having  written  the  latter  work,  he  was 
still  far  from  prepared  to  write  "  Eugenie  Grandet "  or  '  Pere 
(ioriot."  He  still  had  to  take  a  decisive  step  forward.  He  was 
not  only  in  need  of  becoming  perfected  in  the  arts  of  composition 
and  description,  which  he  had  learned  from  Walter  Scott;  he  had 
yet  to  break  away  from  Walter  .Scott  him.self,  to  disengage  himself 
from  tiie  historical  novel,  to  find  in  the  present  his  colors,  his  sub- 
jects, and  his  models.  Balzac  took  a  decisive  step  when  he  turned 
to  modernism  :  and  imtil  he  had  firmly  taken  that  position,  devo- 
ting his  talents  to  the  frank  obserx  ation  and  representation  of  his 
own  land  and  time,  Balzac  was  not  really  himself." 

In  the  last  works  of  Balzac  may  be  detected  the  influence  of 
(lall.  the  physiognomist,  of  Lavater.  the  phrenologist,  of  Sten- 
dhal. Jean  Scribe.  Merimee.  .Meunier.  and  others.  But  he  "  sur- 
passed them  all."  When  "  (iobseck  "  appeared,  in  1830.  he  was 
beginning  to  find  his  own  individuality.  "  In  1833  the  period  of 
groping  was  ended,  and  liefore  liim  rose  the'  Comedie  Humaine.' 
as  vast  as  the  cathedral  of   Bruges  !  " — Traiislation  made  fof  TiiK 

LiTHKAKV    DkJKST. 


Fathkr  K nick kr bock ek- 
had  for  many  years." 


This   Paisifalitis  Hs  the  worst   disease  rv» 
—Walker  in  the  New  York  Times. 
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SCIENCE    AND    INVENTION. 


FRESH    AIR   AS   A    PREVENTIVE   OF    DISEASE. 

HE  gospel  of  fresh  air  is  continually  being  preached  by  phy- 


1 


sicians.  but  it  is  yet  far  from  ,i;eneral  acceptance.  People 
are  ready  enough  to  live  in  the  open  air  in  warm  weather:  but  with 
the  thermometer  at  zero  the  proposition  is  regarded  in  quite  a  dif- 
ferent light.  In  a  leading  article  in  Good  Health  (December).  Dr. 
J.  H.  Kellogg  tells  us  that  fresh  air  is  no  less  beneficial  for  being 
at  a  low  temperature.  It  is  even  better,  he  says,  when  cold  :  and 
he  proceeds  to  tell  the  rea.son  thus : 

"Cold,  fre.sh  air  has  special  value  because  it  stimulates  the 
organs  and  all  the  functions  of  the  body ;  it  quickens  the  heart  to 
the  greatest  activity,  and  increases  the  number  of  red  corpuscles 
in  the  blood.  Cold  air  also  contains  more  oxygen  to  the  cubic 
inch  than  does  warm  air.  The  volume  of  air  is  reduced  one-tive- 
hundredth  part  for  each  degree  of  reduction  in  temperature.  Con- 
sider the  difference  between  a  hot  summer  day  with  a  temperature 
of  ICO  and  a  winter  day  at  30  .  Even  a  moderately  cold  winter 
day  marks  a  difference  of  70  .  So  the  air  has  been  reduced  one- 
seventh  of  its  volume,  and  in  six  breaths  of  cold  air  one  gets  as 
much  oxygen  as  he  would  in  seven  breaths  of  warm  air.  Hence 
the  body  takes  in  one-seventh  more  oxygen  in  cold  weather  than 
in  warm  weather.  This  increased  amount  of  oxygen  taken  into  the 
body  is  a  matter  of  great  consequence.  This  is  why  one  feels 
better  in  cold  than  in  w'arm  air.  A  brisk  walk  on  a  cold,  crisp 
winter  morning  creates  a  splendid  appetite  for  breakfast,  for  the 
same  reason  that  the  fire  burns  brighter  on  a  cold  winter  night. 
When  the  fire  burns  with  a  particularly  bright  glow,  people  are 
wont  to  say  :  '  Winter  is  coming.  .See  how  bright  the  fire  burns  ! " 
This  is  due  to  the  increased  amount  of  oxygen  in  the  air.  The  fire 
bums  brighter  and  faster  because  it  has  one-seventh  more  fuel 
supplied. 

"So  it  is  with  the  body — the  vital  tires  burn  brignter  in  cold 
weather.  The  whole  tide  of  life  moves  with  greater  activity.  .  .  . 
Cold  air  aids  in  the  elimination  of  the  poisonous  matters  which  are 
all  the  time  forming  within  the  body.  When  oxygen  is  not  plenti- 
ful enough  to  make  the  vital  fires  burn  sutficiently  to  consume  the 
fuel  and  waste  of  the  body,  then  much  of  the  waste  material  is  left 
behind  in  the  form  of  imperfectly  burned  substances,  which  may 
be  called  cinders  of  the  body.     Uric  acid  is  cinders. 

"As  the  result  of  sedentary  habits,  there  is  not  sufficient  oxygen 
taken  into  the  lungs.  The  lungs  do  not  expand  as  they  ought  to. 
so  enough  air  is  not  taken  in.  Then  the  overheated  air  is  diluted. 
and  one  must  breathe  seven  times  to  get  as  n-.uch  oxygen  as  he 
would  get  in  breathing  six  times  out  of  docjrs,  and  so,  breathing 
only  imperfectly  and  slow'ly,  becau.se  he  is  not  active,  the  amount 
of  oxygen  taken  into  the  body  is  insufficient.  One  exercising  vig- 
orously in  the  cold  air  out  of  doors  breathes  more  rapidly,  obtains 
a  larger  supply  of  oxygen,  and  the  rubbish  of  the  body — the  uric- 
acid  cinders — is  burned  up.  and  the  whole  system  is  kept  clear. 

"  This  is  why  cold  air  is  so  beneficial  to  nervous  people.  The 
oxygen  in  the  air  burns  up  the  poisons  which  irritate  the  nerves, 
and  the  person  is  relieved. 

"  When  one  is  tired,  he  gets  rest  quicker  by  breathing  fre.sh.  cold 
air;  because  weariness  and  exhaustion  are  due  simply  to  an  ac- 
cumulation of  poisons  and  other  waste  matters  generated  by  work 
and  retained  in  the  body,  and  these  are  burned  up  by  the  oxygen 
taken  in  through  cold  air. 

"  The  cold-air  cure  is  coming  to  be  recognized  as  the  most  effect- 
ive for  invalids.  At  Davos,  up  among  the  .Alps  Mountains,  there 
is  an  establishment  for  cold-air  treatment.  Each  patient  is  ex- 
pected to  take  a  treatment  three  times  daily  consisting  in  lying  out- 
doors from  half  an  hour  to  an  hour,  according  to  his  strength. 
Every  one  is  compelled  to  take  the  treatment  during  the  night  al.so. 
for  the  windows  are  never  allowed  to  be  closed  in  that  establish- 
ment, and  yet  the  winters  are  severe.  But  with  plenty  of  warm 
coverings,  and  a  hood  over  the  head  and  ears,  the  patients  can  bid 
detiance  to  Jack  Frost  while  they  inhale  the  life-giving  oxygen  of 
the  cold,  fresh  air.  This  institution  is  becoming  world-famous  for 
the  cure  of  consumption.  Twenty  years  ago  this  disease  was  con- 
sidered incurable,  but  it  is  now  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  curable 
of  chronic  di.seases  when  taken  in  the  early  stage.  Fully  one-half 
of  the  patients  suffering  with  tuberculosis,  when  placed  in  out-of- 
door  hospitals,  make  a  .satisfactory  recovery.     It  is  reasonable, 


therefore,  to  .suppose  that  if  fresh  air  will  cure  the  disea.se,  it  is 
likewise  a  preventive  of  it. 

"  Many  people  delude  themselves  into  the  belief  that  an  accu- 
mulation of  garments  will  prevent  their. taking  cold.  .  .  .  .Artificial 
clothing  is  necessary,  but  any  more  than  is  needed  is  objectionable. 

"  Out-of-door  exercise  and  fresh  air  are  most  effectual  means, 
not  only  of  creating  an  appetite,  but  of  encouraging  assimilation. 
Food  may  be  taken  into  the  stomach  without  being  taken  into  the 
blood :  and  after  it  gets  into  the  blood,  it  may  be  circulated  and 
yet  not  be  utilized  by  assimilation.  Many  people  say  :  '  I  have  a 
good  appetite.  I  eat  heartily,  but  I  don't  gain  in  flesh.'  This  is 
because  the  food  is  not  well  assimilated.  Assimilation  is  the 
process  by  which  food  materials  are  transformed  into  living, 
active,  thinking,  moving  .substance.  Cold  air,  sun.shine,  and  exer- 
cise are  among  the  most  effective  means  of  stimulating  this  proc- 
ess of  assimilation.  Appetite  is  simply  a  demand  for  new  ma- 
terial. It  -says,  'The  body  has  suffered  loss,  and  that  loss  must  be 
replaced." 

"  It  is  important,  too,  that  one  have  plenty  of  fre.sh,  cool  air  at 
night  when  sleeping.  If  one  sleeps  in  a  warm  room,  he  will  wake 
in  the  morning  unrefreshed  and  feeling  miserable.  If  afraid  of 
taking  cold,  raise  the  window  and  lie  .so  that  the  air  will  blow  on 
the  face,  protecting  the  back  of  the  head  and  the  ears,  if  neces- 
sarv." 


A   NEW   DEPARTURE   IN    EXPERIMENTATION. 

'  I  "HE  history  of  science  is  full  of  cases  where  eminent  experi- 
-^  menters  have  obtained  opposite  results.  In  most  of  the.se 
instances  a  controversy,  sometimes  acrimonious,  has  been  the  re- 
sult, partizans  have  flocked  to  the  banners  of  both  disputants,  and 
the  real  facts  have  not  been  established  for  years,  and  then  gener- 
ally by  disinterested  persons.  The  most  obvious  way  of  ascertain- 
ing the  truth,  if  the  truth,  and  not  personal  fame,  is  really  what  the 
experimenters  are  after,  would  evidently  be  for  them  to  get  to- 
gether, compare  their  methods  of  experimentation  and  work  out 
the  problem  in  common.  That  this  has  just  been  done  in  the  case 
of  a  notable  problem  in  physics  marks  an  epoch  in  the  history  of 
experimental  science.  The  .scientific  men  who  have  thus  settled 
their  differences  by  joint  experimentation  are  M.  Victor  Creniieu, 
a  French  physicist,  and  M.  H.  Pender,  an  American.  The  ques- 
tion involved  is  one  that  has  bothered  physicists  for  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  century.  Electrical  theory  requires  that  a  chai^ged 
object  in  motion  shall  affect  a  magnetic  needle  just  as  an  electric 
current  does.  Professor  Rowland,  of  Johns  Hopkins,  one  of  the 
foremost  of  American  scientific  men,  in  a  series  of  experiments 
that  has  become  classic,  proved  .satisfactorily,  as  he  thought,  tlie 
truth  of  this  thesis.  But  not  all  of  those  who  sought  to  verify  his 
work  were  able  to  do  so,  and  finally  Mr.  Cremieu  and  Mr.  Pender, 
one  in  France,  the  other  in  America,  obtained  directly  contradic- 
tory results  from  almost  exactly  the  same  form  of  the  experiment. 
What  finally  occurred  is  related  by  Cremieu  and  Pender  in  a  paper 
published  in  The  Physical  Re7'iciv  (December).     They  say  : 

"In  the  hope  of  reconciling  the  contradictory  re.sults  obtained 
by  the  various  experimenters  on  this  question  of  fundamental  im- 
portance, M.  H.  Poincard  took  the  initiative  in  the  fall  of  1902  to 
bring  about  a  collaboration  between  two  of  the  experimenters 
whose  results  have  invariably  been  in  contradiction  one  to  the 
other.  Iri  accordance  with  the  suggestion  of  Lord  Kelvin,  Paris 
was  chosen  as  the  most  favorable  place  for  the.se  joint  experi- 
ments, and  .M.  E.  Bouty  gladly  put  at  the  disposal  of  the  two  in- 
vestigators his  laboratory  at  the  .Sorbonne. 

"  Accordingly,  invited  by  .Messrs.  Poincare  and  Bouty  in  the 
name  of  the  University  of  Paris,  Mr.  H.  Pender,  who.se  experi- 
ments have  invariably  given  positive  results,  went  to  Paris  in  Jan- 
uar)-,  1903,  to  work  in  collaboration  with  M.  \ .  Cremieu.  who.se 
experiments  have  always  been  of  a  negative  character.  The  Johns 
Hopkins  University  put  at  Pender's  disposal  all  the  apparatus  nec- 
essary, and  obtained  from  the  Carnegie  Institution  the  funds 
necessary  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  joumey.  The  expenses  of 
the  actual  experimenting  were  met  by  the  Institut  de  France." 

Through  the  aid.  advice,  and  criticism  of  Messrs.  Poincare  and 
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Bouty,  the  authors  were  able  to  realize  in  three  mouths  an  ahnost 
complete  program  of  very  delicate  experiments,  and  were  not  once 
delayed  by  lack  of  apparatus  or  of  any  physical  means  whatever. 
The  explanation  of  methods  and  results  given  by  them  is.  of 
course,  largely  technical.  Suffice  it  to  say.  that  the  contentions  of 
the  Americans  were  practically  established,  the  negative  results  of 
M.  Cremieu  being  shown  to  be  due  to  a  modification  of  his  ap- 
paratus that  no  physicist  would  have  expected  to  produce  such  an 
effect.  The  precedent  established  by  these  two  experimenteis 
will  doubtless  be  followed  and  the  results  will  be  of  far-reaching 
value. 


that  in  tliese  games  there  is  a  return  to  saxagery.  Tlit-re  is  a  mo- 
mentary return,  in  the  form  of  sport,  to  the  serious  manners  of 
former  days  in  order  that  in  the  serious  affairs  of  to-day  these 
manners  may  be  tlie  more  completely  left  behind." 


1 


THE  PSYCHOLOGY  OF  FOOTBALL. 

r^HE  etliics  of  football."  writes  I'rof.  (i.  T.  W".  rairick  in  The 
Aiiiericaii  Journal  of  Psychology,  "  is  a  well-worn  theme  ; 
not  so  its  psychology."  A  pessimistic  writer  in  The  Contemporary 
Rei'ieii.'  finds  the  English  people  on  the  verge  of  ethical  pande- 
monium owing  to  the  debasing  infiuence  of  football.  15ut  a  writer 
in  The  Foruui  sees  in  football  a  humanizing  and  elevating  agency, 
"  a  school  of  morals  ami  manners."  Professor  Patrick  proposes  to 
lay  aside,  for  the  moment,  the  moral  question  involved  and  to  try. 
instead,  to  discover  the  motives  which  draw  the  audience  to  the 
game  ;  to  study  the  psychology  of  football  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  spectator.  The  fascination  of  the  game  is  not,  he  is  con- 
vinced, to  be  explained  by  the  rivalry  in  it,  or  by  an  interest  in 
fads,  since  the  game  has  flourished  for  centuries.  "  Evidently 
there  is  some  great  force,  psychological,  or  sociological,  at  work 
here  wliich  science  has  not  yet  investigated."  To  discover  this 
force,  we  may  have  recourse  to  theories  of  play  The  surplus  en- 
ergv  theory  of  play,  elaborated  by  the  late  Herbert  Spencer,  and 
•  the  theory  that  makes  play  an  instinctive  preparation  for  later 
work  (the  Groos  theory)  are  both  passed  over  as  inadequate.  "It 
is  only  from  the  standpoint  of  anthropology,"  he  says,  "  that  the 
plays  of  children  or  the  sports  of  men  can  be  vmderstood.  The 
comparison  of  plays  with  the  activities  of  primitive  men  throws  a 
flood  of  light  at  once  on  the  whole  subject." 

The  connection  of  kite-flying  witii  primitive  religious  ceremonies, 
of  counting-out  games  with  sorcery,  of  tag  with  pursuit  and  cap- 
ture, are  given  as  instances  of  plays  which  hark  back  to  primitive 
times'.  Furthermore,  evidence  does  not  seem  to  be  lacking  for 
the  hypothesis  that  adult  play  as  well  as  the  play  of  children  is 
"  reversionary,  resembling  the  serious  activities  of  earlier  times." 
To  quote  further : 

"  We  still  practise  the  .same  serious  labors  of  our  primitive  an- 
cestorK,  but  we  call  them  .sports.  We  recall,  first,  that  some  form 
of  outing,  be  it  hunting,  fishing,  camping,  or  boating,  is  the  most 
common  kind  of  .sport  and  affords  the  most  .satisfying  recreation. 
The  animal  cult  of  our  forefathers  is  seen  in  many  forms  in  the 
sports  of  to-day,  as  in  hor.se-racing,  hunting  with  horses  or  dogs. 
devotion  to  luxurious  stables,  kennels,  or  lofts,  in  horse-shows,  dog- 
shows,  cat-shows,  pigeon-shows,  or  in  the  mere  keeping  of  domes- 
tic pets  for  pleasure." 

The  anthropological  theory  is  found  conveniently  to  cover  foot- 
ball also  from  the  standpoint  of  the  spectator : 

"  In  this  game  more  than  in  any  other,  except  those  of  the  Ro- 
man amphitheater  and  their  modern  representatives,  there  is 
reversion  to  aboriginal  manners,  and  hence  a  more  complete 
relapse  into  latent  habits,  more  perfect  rest  of  the  higher  brain- 
centers,  more  thoroughgoing  rest  and  recreation.  The  game  is 
more  brutal — that  is,  more  primitive — than  others.  The  scene  be- 
fore us  is  the  old  familiar  scene  of  ages  past.  The  lively  chase  for 
goals,  as  for  cover,  the  rude  physical  shock  of  the  heavy  opposing 
teams,  and  the  scrimmage-like,  ///eli'e  character  of  the  collisions 
awaken  our  deep-seated  sluml)ering  instincts,  permit  us  to  revel 
for  a  time  in  these  long-restricted  impulses,  relieve  completely  the 
strain  of  the  will,  and  .so  serve  all  tiie  conditions  of  recreation." 

In  conclusion  the  author  observes: 

"The  psychology  of  footi)aIl  and  similar  sports  does  not  teach 


"LOOPING   THE   LOOP"    IN    SPACE. 

"\  '\  7  HEN  the  feat  of  "  looping  the  loop  "  on  a  bicycle  was  first 
*  *  performed,  it  was  regarded  as  marking  the  limit  of  possi- 
bility in  this  direction.  But  it  has  now  been  excelled  in  Paris, 
where  at  two  different  theaters,  the  Casino  and  the  Folies-Berg^re, 
cyclists  are  using  a  "  looj)  "  whose  upper  part  is  removed,  so  that 
they  must  make  a  leap  tlnough  the  air  while  riding  their  wheels, 
head  downward.  The  philosophy  of  the  feat  is  thus  explained  by 
M.  W.  Drancourt  in  La  A'^/Z/z/f  (Parisi : 

"'  Looping  the  looi^  in  space  "  takes  precedence  botii  of  ordinary 
'  looping,'  on  whose  apparatus  it  has  improved,  and  of  '  the  human 


"LOOPING  THE  LOOP"  IN  SPACE. 

arrow,'  since  the  cyclist  also  executes  a  leap  in  space,  but  a  more 
dangerous  one,  since  it  is  done  head  downward. 

"  The  apparatus  for  looping  the  loop  in  space  is  like  that  for  the 
ordinary  feat,  except  that  the  top  is  wanting.  The  looper  descends 
at  full  speed  an  incline  about  loo  feet  long  at  45  degrees,  mounts 
the  ascending  part  of  the  '  loop  '  and  then,  still  carried  forward  by 
ids  momentum,  crosses,  at  the  top  of  the  '  loop,'  an  empty  space 
of  about  five  yards,  head  downward,  until,  striking  the  second  part 
of  the  track,  the  cycle  travels  around  the  descending  side  of  the 
'  loop  ■  and  is  stopped  at  its  exit  by  the  cords  provided  for  that 
purpose. 

"This  feat  seems  to  be  performed  contrary  to  all  the  laws  of 
physics,  and  it  may  be  asked  why  the  bicycle  and  its  rider  are  not 
carried  away  in  their  aerial  flight  by  centrifugal  force,  and  how  the 
wheels  are  able  to  strike  the  second  section  of  the  path  exactly. 
A  closer  examination  of  the  device  (see  the  accompanying  illustra- 
tion) enaliles  us  to  see  how  the  feat  is  possible.  In  fact,  the 
'  loop"  in  this  case  is  not  a  perfect  circle  whose  upper  part  has 
l)een  cut  out :  the  section  of  the  track  on  which  the  cyclist  ascends 
forms  a  circular  arc  wiiose  chord  is  relatively  small;  this  arc  ends 
in  a  curve  tiiat  turns  quite  sharply  toward  tlie  interior  of  the 
'  loop."  On  tlie  other  hand,  the  section  of  the  track  that  receives 
the  cyclist  after  his  leap  is  formed  of  a  circular  arc  of  large  open- 
ing, whose  upi)er  end  overlaps  that  of  the  first  section  by  a  yard  or 
more:  this  second  section  is  also  twice  as  long  as  the  first.  We 
see  easily  wivat  takes  place  :  when  tlie  looper  arrives  at  great  speed 
at  the  end  of  the  ascending  section  of  tlie  '  loop  '  he  tends,  under 
the  action  of  gravity  and  of  the  sharp  curvature,  to  be  precipitated 
toward  the  center.  On  the  contrary,  the  centrifugal  force  tends  to 
tiirow  him  outward.  Now  tlie  api)aratus  has  been  so  constructed 
tiiat  these  two  tendencies  exactly  balance  and  the  cyclist  is  able  to 
make  a  leap  of  about  five  yards  in  an  approximately  horizontal 
line. 

"  However  this  may  be.  and,  in  spite  of  all  the  safeguards  with 
which  it  is  surrounded,  this  feat  requires  of  tho.se  who  accomplish 
it  .  .  .  much  address  and  coolness.    The  most  delicate  part  is  cer- 
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tainly  the  moment  when  the  liicycle.  after  the  leaj).  strikes  tlie  sec- 
ond section  of  the  '  loop.'  There  is  then  a  very  violent  shock,  and 
the  '  looper  ■  must  possess  great  skill  to  keep  his  machine  in  the 
right  direction,  as  the  slightest  deviation  would  throw  the  cyclist 
otf  the  track.  But  two  men  are  pertoiniiing  this  feat  nightl\-  with 
a  calmness  and  dexterity  that  win  them  merited  applause."— 
Trdiislatioit  made  for  TiiK  LmiKAKV  Duiicsr. 


ever.  It  is  a  metal  cylinder  with  wings.  In  the  inside  is  arranged 
a  carbon  resistance  surrounded  by  an  atmosphere  of  hydrogen. 
The  heat  given  out  is  entirely  used,  since  the  heating  is  from  the 
center  outward.  If  the  vessel  that  holds  the  liquid  is  itself  of 
double-walled  glass,  with  the  intervening  space  exhausted  of  air 
and  silvered,  liquids  can  be  boiled  therein  more  economically  than 
by  any  other  method."— T'/v? //.»/<///>'//  made  for  '\\\v.  Litkkarv 
Digest. 


A   SUBSTITUTE    FOR   THE    HORSE. 

A  X  automobile  truck,  which  can  be  substituted  for  the  front 
•*^*-  wiieels  and  shafts  of  any  heavy  vehicle,  converting  it  there- 
by into  a  motor-wagon,  has  been  on  trial  in  Philadelphia,  where  it 
has  been  in  successful  use  in  the  mail  service.  Says  a  writer  in 
The  Automobile : 

"As  shown  in  the  illustrations,  the  power-mechanism  is  mounted 
on  four  wheels,  which  carry  the  battery,  motors,  steering-mechan- 
ism, controllers,  and 
driver's  seat,  the  whole 
forming  an  independent 
power  unit,  like  an  elec- 
tric locomotive,  the  only 
difference  being  that  it 
is  attached  to  the  drawn 
vehicle  by  means  of  the 
usual    king-bolt    instead 


of    by   a    coupling". 


In 


converting  a  horse- 
drawn  vehicle  to  an  auto- 
mobile it  is  only  neces- 
sary- to  remove  the  king- 
bolt, taking  away  the 
usual  front  wheels  and 
shafts  and  substituting 
the  tractor,  replace  the 
king-bolt,  the  upper  half 
of  the  wagon  turntable 
resting  on  the  lower  half 
of  a  turntable  mounted 
on  the  tractor.  The  mo- 
tors    are    each    of     five 

horse-power,  chain-driving  to  the  rear  wheels,  Kenokls  block 
chains  being  used.  The  battery  includes  forty  Clark  cells,  and  is 
of  265  ampere  hour  capacity.  Tiie  battery  and  motors  are  de- 
signed to  carry  a  considerable  overload,  when  necessary,  without 
injury.  The  controller  is  designed  for  four  forward  speeds,  rang- 
ing from  three  to  eighteen  miles,  and  rever.se.  The  wheels  are  of 
■wood,  24  inches  in  diameter,  fitted  with  solid  rubber  tires. 

"Double  band-brakes,  each  2j4  inches  wide,  apply  on  22-inch 
drums  attached  to  the  rear  wheels 

"  The  preliminary  tests  referred  to  .  .  .  proved  that  one  motor 
vehicle  performed  the  services  of  two  horses  and  wagons  and  two 
mail-collectors  in  the  time  consumed  by  one  horse  and  wagon  over 
one-half  the  trip.  It  was  then  estimated  that  seven  automobile 
mail-vans  could  perform  better  service  than  twelve  horse-drawn 
collecting-wagons,  besides  requiring  the  services  of  five  less  men." 


AUTOMOBILE  TRUCK  AS  USED   WITH   M.AIL- WAGON. 
Courtesy  of  A  utoiiiobilc  (New  York). 


New  Devices  for  Electric  Cooking.— The  high  cost 
of  electric  cooking  has  stimulated  the  ingenuity  of  inventors,  some 
of  whom  have  been  trying  to  devise  special  apparatus  that  shall  be 
economical.  Two  devices,  invented  by  a  Frenchman.  M.  Demare. 
are  described  in  \.\\e  Re7'iie  Scieii/tjiqiie  {Decexnber  12).  The  first 
is  a  modification  of  the  so-called  I*apin"s  digester.  Says  the 
Avriter : 

"  It  has  double  walls  and  double  bottom.  .  .  .  The  latter  con- 
tains carbon  filaments  to  heat  the  vessel.  That  these  filaments 
may  not  be  burned  out,  the  air  is  replaced  by  hydrogen,  which  has 
great  convective  power.  This  gas  behaves  like  a  perfect  electric 
insulator  that  is  at  the  same  time  a  good  conductor  of  heat.  It 
transmits  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  the  heat  energy  given  up  to 
it  by  the  filaments,  almost  as  well  as  metal  would  do.  The  fila- 
ments are  grouped  in  two  series,  so  that  the  temperature  in  the 
vessel  can  be  varied  without  u.seless  expenditure  of  current. 

"  The  second  device  is  for  heating  liquids  in  any  vessel  what- 


THE  LARGEST  SHIP  AFLOAT. 

nPHIS  is  a  title  that  is  borne  by  any  one  ves.sel  but  a  short  time 
^  in  the.se  days  of  big  things.  T/ic  Marine  Review  tells  us 
that  the  latest  "largest  ship  "  took  the  water  a  few  days  ago  from 
the  yard  of  llarland  &  Wolft.  Belfast,  for  the  White  Star  Line, 
This  vessel,  the  Baltic,  exceeds  in  tonnage  even  the  Celtic  and  the 
Cci/ric.  also  built  by  Harland  iS:  Wolff  for  the  same  line,  and  is  the 
largest,  and  in  many  respects  the  finest,  vessel  afloat.  Its  dimen- 
sions are:  Length.  725 
feet  9  inches;  breadth. 
75  feet:  depth,  49  feet: 
gross  tonnage,  24,000: 
cargo  capacity,  28,000 
tons:  displacement  at 
load-draft.  40.000  tons. 
Says  the  paper  above 
named  : 

"The  new^  ves.sel    will 
have    passenger    accom- 
modation   on    the    same 
lines    as    the   Celtic   and 
the     Cedric.    but      more 
commodious.    The   gen- 
eral arrangement  is  simi- 
lar to  these  other  vessels 
— a     continuous     shade- 
deck     rvmning    fore    and 
aft.   with    three    tiers   of 
deck-houses      and      two 
promenade-decks  above. 
On  the    upper    promen- 
ade-deck   is    the    rirst-class    smoking-room    and    library,  and   the 
two  houses   below  contain  the  deck  state-rooms.     The  first-class 
dininy-saloon  is  on   the  upper  deck,  and  all  the  first-class  accom- 
modation  is  amidships.     Immediately  abaft  the  first-class  is  the 
second-class  accommodation,   and   also  a   comfortable   smoking- 
room  and  library  for  this  class.     The  third-class  passengers  are 
provided  for  abaft  the  second-class,  and  to  a  limited  extent  also  at 
the  fore  end  of  the  vessel.     A  great  feature  in  this  accommodation 
is  the  large  number  of  state-rooms  of  two,  three,  and  four  berths, 
and  the  comnu)dious  and  comfortable  dining-rooms.     There  will 
be  accommodation  for  nearly  3,000  passengers,  besides  quarters 
for  a  crew  of  about  350.     The  decorations  will  be  artistic  and  the 
appointments  hand.some  and  luxurious.     In  addition  to  the  ordinaiy 
state-rooms  there  are  suites  of  bed-,  sitting-,  and  bath-rooms,  also 
single-berth  state-rooms.     As   in  the  other  large  steamers  of  this 
type,  one  of   the  most  notable  features   in  the  Baltic  will  be   the 
grand  dining-saloon,  situated  on  the  upper  deck  and  extending  the 
full  width  of  the  ship.  75  feet.     It  will  contain  seating  accommo- 
dation for  370  people.     The  first-class  .smoking-room  and  libraiy 
are  al.so  fine  apartments,  and   the  .second-class  public  rooms  are 
very  comfortable.     The  heating  and  ventilating  arrangements  of 
the  ship  will  be  most  complete,  and  the  Baltic  will   be  fitted  with 
winches  and  other  loading  and  discharging  arrangements  of  the 
latest  and  most  efficient  type.     There  will  be  large  refrigerating- 
chambers  for  the  carriage  of  chilled  beef.    The  Baltic  will  be  fitted 
with   engines   of    Harland  &  Wolffs   quadruple-expansion    type, 
about  13.000  indicated  horse-power,  and   the  speed  will   be  about 
i6!'2  to  17  knots.     The  engines  are  arranged  on  the  balanced  prin- 
ciple, which  practically  does  away  with  vibration.     The  twin-en- 
gines and  twin-screws  afford  another  element  of  safety  to  the  ship 
and  passengers.     The  Baltic  entered  the  water  with  a  dead-weight 
of   15.000  tons.     She  is  to  be  ready  for. the  early  summer  Atlantic 
service  of  the  White  .Star  Line. 

"The  Baltic  will  doubtless  be  '  the  largest  ship  afloat "  until  the 
new  Cunarders  are  readv.  but  will  that  be  the  end  of  the  increase 
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in  the  size  of  ocean  steamers?  When,  in  1S99.  the  Ou-dfu'c  \\i\<, 
launched  with  a  tonnage  of  17.274  and  a  length  of  700  feet,  many 
thought  that  the  limit  of  dimensions  had  been  reached.  Within 
three  years  the  Oceanic  was  put  in  die  shade  l)y  the  Cc//ic  and 
Cedn'c,  with  tonnages  of  20.904  and  20.980.  and  also  ))y  tlic  (lernian 
liner  Kaiser  W'ilheiin  II.  of  20.010  tons.  These  are  in  turn 
eclipsed  by  the  Baltic,  with  a  tonnage  of  24.000  and  a  length  of 
725  feet.  The  first  ^^///V.  built  for  the  White  Star  company  in 
1S72.  had  a  tonnage  of  only  3.8S0.  Within  the  hist  ten  years  the 
average  tonnage  of  steamers  added  to  the  British  register  lias  risen 
from  2,000  tons  to  upward  of  3.000.  and  aliiio  we  had  1.300  fewer 
vessels  last  year  than  in  1901  our  tonnage  was  over  2.147.000  more. 
Two-thirds  of  our  total  tonnage  has  been  built  during  the  past  ten 
years,  many  vessels  of  older  date  having  been  sold  to  foreigners 
and  replaced  by  steamers  of  the  most  modern  type.  While  most 
of  the  new  ships  are  swifter  than  the  old.  the  chief  aim  now  among 
the  liners  is  not  so  much  rapidity  as  comfort  for  all  cla.sses.  The 
revolution  now  going  on  in  ocean  travel  is  very  much  like  that 
which  took  place  some  years  ago  in  land  journeys.  .Shipping  com- 
panies like  railway  companies  have  discovered  that  it  is  profitable 
to  provide  good  accommodation  for  those  who  pay  the  lowest 
fares.  Flyers  there  must  be  for  the  conveyance  of  mails  and  of 
passengers  with  whom  time  is  urgent,  but  larger  and  slower 
steainers  have  their  own  uses,  and  it  is  evident  that  they  have 
come  to  stay.  The  trouble  is  to  find  berthing  accommodations  for 
such  monsters." 


striking  distance  of  the  sparks  was  increased  by  the  employment 
of  the  wet  terminals  from  two  inches  to  four.  The  deafening  noise 
was  probably  caused  by  the  explosion  of  the  hydrogen  and  oxygen 
gases  produced  by  the  dissociation  of  the  water  vapor.  The  noise 
of  lightning  discharges  is  doubtless  enhanced  in  the  same  manner 
by  the  presence  of  great  moisture  in  the  clcxids." 


THE    CAUSE   OF   THUNDER. 

"X  Tl  7  K  all  know  that  thunder  is  the  noise  made  by  the  lightning 
*  '  discharge,  modified  by  conditions  of  distance  and  reflec- 
tion. But  in  what  way  does  the  electrical  discharge  make  the 
noise?  Some  recent  experiments 
by  Prof.  John  Trowbridge,  of 
Harvard,  show  in  a  striking  man- 
ner that  the  noise  is  largely  due  to 
the  dissociation  of  water  vapor. 
and  they  also  demonstrate  that 
the  length  of  such  discharges  is 
greatly  modified  by  the  amount  of 
moisture  present  in  the  clouds. 
Says  Profes.sor  Trowbridge,  in  an 
account  of  his  experiments  contrib- 
uted to  The  .Scientific  American 
(December  19) : 

"  The  experiments  grew  out  of 
my  long  study  of  the  spectrum  of 
water  vapor:  and  abandoning  for 
the  nonce  the  baffling  study  of  the 
spectra  of  water  vapor  in  glass  and 
also  quartz  tubes,  1  resolved  to 
study  the  spectrum  produced  1)\- 
electrical  discharges  of  great  quan- 
tity in  air  .saturated  by  moisture. 
In  order  to  obtain  such  discharges. 
I  used  a  storage-battery  of  twenty 
thousand  cells  to  charge  large  glass 
condensers.  I  also  had  a  tran.sformer  constructed  which  was  ex- 
cited by  an  alternating  current  of  one  hundred  and  ten  volts.   .   .   . 

"  At  first  sight  it  seems  possible  to  study  the  spectrum  of  water 
vapor  by  causing  electric  sparks  to  pass  from  one  surface  of  water 
to  another — in  other  words,  by  employing  water  electrodes.  It  is, 
however,  practically  impossible  to  cause  an  electric  spark  of  high 
electromotive  force  to  leap  from  one  .surface  of  a  liquid  to  another. 
For  this  reason  it  is  rare  that  lightning  strikes  the  surface  of  level 
water. 

"  I,  therefore,  having  saturated  two  pieces  of  wood  with  distilled 
water,  wrapped  them  with  cotton-wool,  which  was  also  heavily  sat- 
urated with  distilled  water.  When  such  terminals  were  separated 
a  distance  of  four  inches,  a  torrent  of  extremely  bright  sparks 
leaped  across  the  interval.  The  noise  of  the  discharge  was  deaf- 
ening, and  the  operator  was  compelled  to  stuff  his  ears  with  cot- 
ton, and.  furthermore,  to  wrap  a  heavy  cloth  around  the  ears.     The 


THK   F.LKCTKIC  DISCHARGE  BE- 
TWEEN    WATER  TERMINALS. 

Courtesy  of  Scienti/tc  Anicrican. 


OUR    INADEQUATE    RAILWAY  TRACKS. 

"pROBABLY  the  most  important  result  of  the  recent  sensational 
-*-        speed-experiments  in  Germany  is  their  demonstration  of  the 

fact  that  great  speed  can  not  be  reached  on  the  ordinar}-  track. 

Says  a  critic  in  The  Railiuay  .^ire  (Chicago.  November  13; : 

"  The  most  serious  aspect  of  tiie  affair — serious  as  the  matters 
already  mentioned  are— lies  in  the  track.  Practically  unchanged 
for  the  past  thirty  years,  except  in  the  weight  of  its  various  parts, 
discontinuous  every  thirty  feet  of  its  length,  exposed  to  enormous 
shocks  and  .supported  on  an  unequal  foundation,  it  requires  the 
closest  attention  of  large  forces  of  men,  is  a  source  of  constant 
anxiety  to  those  charged  with  its  maintenance,  and  in  many  ways 
violates  the  true  conception  of  an  engineering  structure.  Its  name 
even,  '  permanent  way,'  can  only  be  applied  in  derision.  During 
the  first  trials  between  Marienfelde  and  Zossen,  when  a  speed  of 
approximately  one  hundred  miles  an  hour  was  reached,  the  track 
broke  down,  and  before  running  could  be  resumed  an  entire  recon- 
struction was  nece.ssary.  This  was  without  any  of  the  blows  due 
to  the  improperly  balanced  driving-wheels  which  might  have  been 
present  with  a  steam-locomotive 

"  We  cling  to  the  wooden  cros.s-tie,  altho  the  prophecy  of  its  early 
exhaustion  rings  in  our  ears.  We  continue  to  recite  the  ineradi- 
cable defects  of  the  angle-bar  while  sending  our  orders  to  the  mills. 
We  adopt  a  standard  series  of  rail-sections,  and  at  the  end  of  ten 
years  agitate  for  a  different  series.  And  the  elasticity  of  a  track 
supported  on  so  inelastic  a  material  as  broken  stone  or  gravel  is 
gravely  discu.ssed.  It  is.  therefore,  but  reasonable  to  assume  that, 
where  so  many  essential  faults  exist  in  the  separate  parts  of  a 
structure,  they  must  be  unsuited  to  the  combination  which  they 
form,  and  it  is  this  view  of  the  matter  which  is  gradually  forcing 
itself  upon  die  railway  mind :  it  is  from  some  .such  preconception 
that  any  substantial  improvements  must  be  expected." 


SCIENCE    BREVITIES. 

How  A  Pui,lman-Car  is  Cleaned.— "The  management  of  the  Pullman 
company,"  says  T/ie  St/fi  (New  York),  "  in  controversion  of  the  recent  criti- 
cisms o£  the  sanitary  condition  of  their  cars,  has  sent  out  this  statement  of 
just  what  the  process  of  cleaning  a  Pullman-car  is  :  As  soon  as  a  Pullman- 
car  arrives  at  its  destination  it  is  entirely  stripped,  the  carpets  are  beaten 
and  aired  and  the  interior  of  the  car  is  thoroughly  scrubbed  with  soap  and 
water.  The  blankets  are  taken  out  of  the  car  and  are  thoroughly  blown 
out  with  compressed  air  at  a  ninety-pound  pressure.  It  is  impracticable 
to  wash  them  after  every  trip,  but  they  go  to  the  laundry  several  times  a 
year,  which  is  oftener  than  is  the  case  with  hotel  blankets.  All  linen  is  re- 
newed each  trip.  Every  case  of  sickness  in  the  car,  however  trivial,  is  fol- 
lowed by  the  antiseptic  cleansing  of  the  section  occupied  by  the  sick  per- 
son, and  the  entire  car  is  sprayed  with  formaldehyd.  As  a  further 
sanitary  precaution,  in  the  newer  cars  of  the  company,  purely  decorative 
draperies  are  being  omitted,  and  the  necessary  ones,  such  as  berth  cur- 
tains, are  being  made  of  a  lighter  material  which  does  not  hold  dust  or 
odors." 

"For  a  considerable  time,"  say  the  Kevue  Scieii/i/ique,  "the  military  .iu- 
thoritiesof  different  countries  have  been  seeking  all  means  of  concealing 
their  troops  and  material  as  long  as  possible  from  the  enemy.  Hence  the 
eternal  question  of  the  color  of  uniforms,  cannon,  guns,  etc.  They  have 
come  to  an  agreement  in  so  far  as  the  shining  of  steel  is  concerned  ;  and 
cannon  and  bayonets  are  now  universally  made  with  dull  finish.  But  it  is 
not  the  same  with  the  colors  used  to  make  carriages,  caissons,  and  other 
war  material  invisible  at  a  distance.  .\nd  if  we  are  to  credit  an  interest- 
ing item  of  news  that  comes  from  England,  we  have  been  making  a  mis- 
take in  choosing  for  this  purpose  neutral  tints,  such  as  grays  and  browns. 
.Starting  with  the  fact  that  in  nature  great  masses  of  uniform  color  are 
much  more  conspicuous  than  a  mixture  of  different  tints,  an  English  officer 
conceived  the  idea  of  painting  the  mounts  and  caissons  of  certain  pieces  of 
field  artillery  with  stripes  of  red,  blue,  yellow,  etc.  The  experiment  suc- 
ceeded perfectly.  The  troops  sent  to  look  for  this  multi-colored  battery 
did  not  begin  lo  distinguish  it  until  they  were  within  i,ooo  yards  of  it.  On 
the  other  hand  pieces  painted  a  uniform  neutral  tint  formed  a  large  dark 
spot,  visible  from  a  distance  and  the  moie  easily  when  the  ground  was 
clear.  What  shall  we  think  now  of  the  discredit  shrown  on  the  varicolored 
uniforms  of  the  .Scotch  troops  and  in  general  of  the  use  of  bright  colors  for 
military  uniforms?"— 7;-ij//5A///d//5  ;//<?<?'<■/'"■  The  Literary  Digest. 
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THE    RELIGIOUS   WORLD. 


ROMAN    CATHOLIC    COMMENT    ON    THE    SALE 
OF  THE   FRIARS'    LANDS. 

THE  news  from  the  Philippines,  that  the  friars'  lands  have 
been  bought  for  $7,250,000  by  the  United  States  (iovemment 
(see  The  Literary  Digest,  December  26).  evokes  widely  differ- 
ing expressions  of  opinion  from  Roman  Catholic  papers  in  this 
country.  Some  of  the  comment  is  of  a  decidedly  unfriendly  kind. 
The  New  York  Freoiian's  JournaL  for  example,  remarks  :  "  Now 
that  the  friars  are  about  to  be  ousted  and  Americans  to  get  posses- 
sion, land  frauds  and  scandals  and  swindles  may  soon  be  e.xpected 
as  in  order  in  the  Philippines,  and  the  Filipino  is  pretty  certain  to 
have  a  turn  of  the  same  experience  that  the  '  poor  Indian"  has 
long  been  familiar  with."     The  .Itc  Mtir/a  (Xotre  Dame)  says : 

"  The  vexed  question  of  the  '  friars'  lands  '  in  the  Philippines 
has  at  last  been  settled  by  the  transfer  of  four  hundred  thousand 
acres  to  the  Government  for  the  sum  of  S7. 250. 000.  In  other 
words,  the  friars  who  took  up  unoccupied  lands  three  or  four  cen- 
turies ago  have  been  able,  by  dint  of  building  roads  and  bridges, 
constructing  irrigation-works,  and  making  other  improvements,  to 
raise  the  valuation  of  the  land  from  zero  to  SiS  per  acre.  It  will 
hardly  impress  the  American  financier  as  a  notable  performance 
for  hundreds  of  men  during  hundred*;  of  years,  yet  it  is  a  fair  ac- 
count of  that  process  of  grinding  and  oppression  which  so  scandal- 
ized certain  preachers  and  politicians  in  this  country  a  little  while 
ago.  As  to  the  enforced  transfer  of  the  property,  in  principle  it  is 
easy  enough  to  understand.  It  was  an  un-American  proceeding 
from  start  to  finish,  and  it  would  never  have  taken  place  had  the 
land  been  owned  by  a  Protestant  missionan-  board.  Trinity 
Church,  New  York,  for  example,  is  a  richer  corporation  than  all 
the  orders  in  the  Philippines  would  make  if  united  into  a  single 
body.  In  practi.se,  however,  since  the  sale  of  lands  was  made 
without  public  protest,  we  are  left  to  assume  that  the  action  of  our 
Government  met  with  acceptance  from  the  highest  religious  au- 
thorities. At  any  rate,  it  will  be  easy  to  determine  in  a  short  time 
whether  the  '  friars'  lands  '  were,  as  we  have  been  repeatedly  told, 
the  sole  obstacle  to  the  pacification  of  the  islands.  Let  us  hope 
that  at  least  it  may  break  the  deadlock  in  the  religious  situation." 

The  Neiv  World  (Chicago)  recalls  that  a  hundred  years  ago  the 
property  of  the  Mexican  religious  orders  was  seized  witlioul  any 
compensation  whatever.  At  least  "our  Government  has  been 
juster  than  was  the  Mexican  republic,  and  for  this  every  just- 
minded  American  has  cause  to  be  glad."  We  quote  further  from 
the  same  paper: 

"Presumably  the  religious  orders  are  glad  to  be  rid  of  their 
property.  Certainly  it  has  long  been  the  cause  of  trouble  for  them. 
A  flourishing  vineyard  long  ago  accomplished  the  destruction  of 
Naboth.  Whoever  has  anything  valuable  in  this  world  may  ex- 
pect the  hatred  of  envious  neighbors.  The  fact  that  the  friars  pos- 
sessed this  land  excited  against  them  the  bitter  opposition  of  Fili- 
pinos and  Americans  alike.  It  was  not  a  cry  of  innocence  injured  : 
it  was  the  snarl  of  greed  hankering  to  fasten  its  teeth  in  that  which 
others  owned.  Frankly,  we  believe  that  because  the  friars  owned 
this  land  the  American  public  has  been  for  several  years  regaled 
with  statements  of  the  shortcomings  of  those  unselfish  men.  The 
purpose  of  those  who  desired  their  possessions  was  to  blacken 
their  character  and  drive  them  out.  Let  us  be  grateful  this  effort 
has  failed." 

The  Western  WorM  {Des  Moines)  thinks  it  just  as  well  that  the 
I'nited  States  has  bought  the  land,  and  expresses  the  belief  that 
the  sale  "  will  not  in  any  way  prove  detrimental  to  the  progress  of 
Catholicity  in  the  islands."  The  A'eiv  Century  (Washington)  is 
one  of  the  few  Roman  Catholic  papers  to  give  unqualified  support 
to  the  course  of  the  -Administration.     It  .says : 

"  We  have  never  doubted  that  the  religious  orders  in  the  Philip- 
pines have  been  grossly  maligned  and  slandered :  we  have  fre- 
quently in  these  columns  so  expressed  ourselves.  Nor  have  we 
ever  doubted  that  the  possession  of  these  lands  excited  the  cupid- 
ity of  Americans  and  Filipinos  alike.  Whoever  po.ssesses  lands 
or  goods  in  ?bundance  mav  look  for  the  enw  and  hatred  of  those 


less  fortunate.  Greed  has  been  a  factor  in  all  the  antagonism  that 
has  been  directed  against  the  friars,  particularly  since  our  Ameri- 
can occupation  of  the  archipelago. 

"  Greed  inspired  the  cry  that  was  so  insistent  some  time  ago  that 
the  '  friars  must  go  '  and  that  their  '  lands  must  be  confiscated.' 

"  While  we  believe  all  this  and  have  more  than  once  expressed 
that  belief,  we  have  thought  and  still  think  that  the  friars,  because 
of  the  fact  that  they  were  the  largest  landholding  class  in  the 
Philippines  and  because  of  their  intimate  connection  with  the 
hateful  Spanish  regime,  had  become  in  large  measure  obnoxious 
to  the  people — a  people  too  almost  entirely  Catholic.  It  was  this 
feeling  of  antagonism  that  made  the  .Aglipay  schism  possible  and 
gave  it  such  an  impetus. 

"  Now.  with  the  .settlement  of  the  disturbing  question  of  the  land 
and  with  the  creation  of  a  hierarchy,  wholly  American  in  charac- 
ter, conditions  favorable  to  the  church  and  to  good  government 
will  happily  prevail.     Deo  Gratias!  " 

An  interesting  question  is.  "Where  will  the  money  go?"  and 
under  this  heading  The  Catholic  Citizen  (Milwaukee)  offers  the 
following  observations: 

"  If.  as  stated,  something  over  .seven  million  dollars  in  gold  is  to 
be  paid  for  the  lands,  we  may  calculate  that  the  interest  at  four 
per  cent  upon  that  amount  would  sustain  a  thousand  missionaries 
in  the  field.  This  would  be  a  very  substantial  endowment  for  the 
church  in  the  Philippines.  We  trust  it  is  to  be  left  there.  We 
know  of  no  other  place  in  the  missionary  world  where  it  would  do 
so  much  good  or  where  it  more  justly  belongs. 

"The  American  bishops  are  now  in  the  Philippines.  It  is  for 
them  to  safeguard  the  interests  of  the  church  in  this  matter.  They 
know  that  the  Catholics  of  the  I'nited  States  are  sufificiently  bur- 
dened by  church  and  school,  and  it  would  not  be  reasonable  or 
proper  that  any  appeal  should  come  to  this  country  for  the  support 
of  the  church  in  the  Philippines.  No  contribution-box  should 
ever  be  .sent  around  our  churches  for  such  a  purpose,  especially  if 
this  large  sum  (seven  million  dollars)  or  any  portion  of  it  is  allowed 
to  go  to  Spain  to  become  the  spoil  later  on  of  an  anticlerical  gov- 
ernment." 


RELIGIOUS   SIGNIFICANCE   OF   "PARSIFAL." 

T  N  his  last  contribution  to  philosophic  writing,  published  in  1879, 
-*-  Richard  Wagner  thus  states  his  view  of  the  relation  of  art  to 
religion :  "  It  may  be  said  that  when  religion  becomes  artistic,  it  is 
the  function  of  art  to  preserve  the  inner  kernel  of  religion  :  and 
the  way  it  does  this  is  to  take  the  mythical  symbols  which  religion 
insists  on  having  men  believe  in  their  literal  sense,  to  conceive 
them  according  to  their  emblematic  sense,  and  thus  by  ideal  repre- 
sentation to  call  attention  to  the  deep  truth  concealed  within  them." 
These  words  were  written  as  a  commentary  on  and  a  justification 
of  "  Parsifal."  and  they  reveal  the  composer's  motive  in  writing  the 
opera.  "Wagner's  great  ethical  and  religious  lessons,"  says  Mr. 
B.  O.  Flower,  of  Boston,  in  The  Arena  (December),  "are  not 
found  in  the  local  color,  in  the  superficial  thoughts  or  ideas  of  his 
characters,  which  in  many  cases  merely  reflect  the  opinions,  super- 
stitions, or  concepts  dominant  at  certain  periods.  They  are  to  be 
found  rather  in  the  profound  symbolism  illustrating  vital  ethical 
truths  which  concern  man  in  his  relation  to  man.  as  a  child  of  the 
Infinite,  and  as  an  interdependent  unit  in  the  vast  ocean  of  life." 
Mr.  Flower  writes  further: 

".As  far  back  as  1848  Wagner  conceived  the  idea  of  weaving  the 
life  of  Je.sus  into  a  music  drama.  For  ten  years  he  brooded  upon 
this  colossal  theme.  It  was  his  intention  to  represent  the  great 
Nazarene  as  he  conceived  him — a  splendid  type  of  perfected  man- 
hood, the  crown  and  blo.ssom  of  the  human  family,  the  ideal  man, 
filled  with  the  divine  afflatus  to  such  an  extent  that  for  ven,-  love  he 
is  driven  on,  through  cities,  villages,  hamlets,  and  along  the  high- 
ways, searching  for  the  suffering  ones  of  earth  that  he  may  bless, 
help,  and  restore.  He  intended  to  give  the  world  the  superb  pic- 
ture of  love  incarnate — a  man  who  shadowed  forth  the  coming 
man.  when  love  shall  rule  in  every  heart. 

"  We  do  not  know  whether  Wagner  ever  wholly  abandoned  the 
cherished  plan  of  writing  this  drama  depicting  the  life  of  the 
great  Nazarene.  but  it  is  probable  that  when  he  composed  '  Par- 
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sifal  ■  he  had  decided  that  the  time  was  not  yet  ripe  torso  radical 

a  work  as  he  had  contemplated 

"  Later  in  his  career  Wagner  became  deeply  interested  in  the 
legends,  myths,  wonder-stories,  and  mysticism  of  the  Far  East. 
The  philosophy  and  religious  teachings  of  India  possessed  a  cer- 
tain fascination  for  a  mind  so  tinged  witli  transcendentalism  as 
that  of  the  composer,  and  while  enthusiastically  devouring  the 
wealth  of  Indian  literature  he  conceived  the  idea  of  producing  a 
great  religious  drama  illustrating  the  life  and  teachings  of  Buddha. 
In  his  work  on  Jesus  he  proposed  to  illustrate  the  triumph  of  life 
through  loving  service — service  which  led  the  Master  to  go  forth 
in  tireless  search  for  earth's  miserables.  In  his  second  drama  he 
iiUended  to  illustrate  another  great  religious  idea  wliich  has  intiu- 
enced  the  miivd  of  millions — namely,  triumph  or  self-mastery 
through  renunciation  of  the  sensuous  life — the  seeking  and  finding" 
God  through  withdrawing  from  the  world,  and  in  exalted  contem- 
plation and  introspection.  This  music-drama  was  to  be  entitled 
■  The  \'ictors."  and  it  was  to  deal  primarily  witl)  tiie  victory  of  the 
soul  over  the  illusions  or  transient  joys  born  of  the  .sense  percep- 
tions. Still  later,  however,  while  engaged  in  the  King  cycle.  Wag- 
ner's mind  reverted  more  and  more  to  a  play  tlie  outline  of  which 
came  to  him  while  he  was  composing  '  Lohengrin,"  and  which 
should  concern  itself  with  the  central  figure  in  the  multitudinous 
legends  pertaining  lo  the  Holy  Cirail." 


In    regard    to    the   "  siiiiitual    significance 
Flower  has  this  to  sav  : 


of   "  Parsifal."    ."Mr. 


He  had  to  grow 


"  Take,  for  example,  the  life  of  Parsifal.  Here  we  have  a  splen- 
did illustration  of  the  evolution  of  a  life  from  self-absorption  to 
selflessness  ;  from  negative  good  or  guilelessness  to  the  positive 
virtue  which  can  come  only  with  knowledge  and  the  victory  born 
of  triumph  over  multitudinous  temptations  which  beset  tiie  path- 
way of  life.  Here.  too.  we  .see  indifference  to  the  sufferings,  needs. 
and  yearnings  of  others  give  place  to  that  intense  concern  for  the 
happiness,  peace,  and  welfare  of  the  most  hopeless  and  despairing 
ones,  which  foimd  its  supreme  expression  in  the  life  of  the  (ireat 
Xazarene. 

"  Parsifal  emphasizes  the  fact  that  '  Heaven  is  not  gainetl  witli  a 
single  bound.'  After  Parsifal  had  won  the  great  victory  and 
gainefl  the  Sacred  .Spear,  still  he  had  not  grown  enough  to  be  wor- 
thy to  rule  in  the  council-chambers  of  Alonsahat 
to  new  heights.  Thus  many 
years  yet  of  struggle,  tempta- 
tion, and  trial  awaited  him. 
Self-mastery  and  spiritual  su- 
premacy are  attained,  not  by 
one  victory,  but  by  many. 
They  come  only  as  the  rich 
fruition  of  a  life  of  strenuous 
endeavor,  a  life  of  loyalty  to 
duty  and  to  love. 

"Parsifal'  teaches  the  les- 
son which  is  the  luminous  soul 
of  the  noblest  religions.  It  tells 
us  that  not  only  is  love — pure, 
exalted  love — the  greatest  thing 
in  the  world,  but  that  it  is  the 
only  light  that  leads  the  wan- 
derer to  the  throne  of  the  In- 
finite. 

"Turning  from  Parsifal,  we 
see  in  Kundry  a  typical  charac- 
ter, rich  in  suggestive  les.sons. 
She  represents  the  asjjiring 
soul,  chained  i)y  passion  and 
desire.  The  world  is  full  of 
Kundrys.  The  young  man 
who  a  few  years  ago  indulged 
in  liquor  and  laughed  at  the 
possibility  of  its  mastering  him. 
but  who  to-day  vainly  strives 
to  break  from  the  thralldom  of 
ajjpetite  and  who  in  his  better 
moments  resolves  and  strives 
to  obey  the  higher  voices  in  his 
i>oul,  is  but  one  manifestation 
of  the  many  slaves  of  passion, 


tr"iii  all  rU*tiitiK  t»\   l*ZifUiM(iiiri/., 


■  One  m  j-.stic  midnight  came  a  me.s.seiigei' 
Of  (iod  to  Titurel,  and  gave  to  hitn 
The  Holy  Grail—" 

Covirtesy  of  T/ii'  Cri/ii . 


appetite,  and  desire  who  are  under  Klingsor's  spell,  who  worship 
at  the  shrine  of  the  gross  and  the  material,  even  while  the  .soul 
revolts  at  its  bondage  and  strives  to  break  its  fetters. 

"  In  the  magician's  realm  we  see  the  world  of  p.seudo-pleasures, 
bright,  glittering,  and  attractive,  but  ephemeral.  Here  true  love, 
which  is  the  crown  and  glory  of  parenthood  and  which  in  its 
broader  manifestation  reaches  out  in  divine  helpfulne.ss  to  all.  is 
not  known;  but  in  its  stead  we  find  gross  sensual  gratification: 
lust  for  love,  satiety  of  the  passions  for  spiritual  exaltation,  and 
absorption  in  the  lower  .self  instead  of  concern  for  others.  Here 
the  passions,  appetites,  and  desires  are  lords  and  masters.  Here 
all  is  counterfeit  and  all  is  transitory.  At  any  moment  the  fatal 
hour  may  come,  as  come  sooner  or  later  it  always  does,  when  the 
illusions  disappear,  the  sweets  are  turned  to  bitter,  beauty  vani.shes, 
and  the  one-time  music  is  changed  into  harsh  and  guttural  tones, 
ending  in  groans  of  anguish  or  moans  of  despair.  Here  the  splen- 
did garden,  palpitating  with  sensuous  life,  may  at  any  time  become 
a  bleak  and  barren  waste. 

"  Parsifal  is  colossal,  he  is  typical.  His  evolution  is  that  which 
must  be  taken  by  every  individual  who  attains  to  the  spiritual 
supremacy  which  brings  to  the  soul  peace  on  earth  and  an  immor- 
tality of  felicity.  Parsifal  points  the  way  to  the  heights,  not  merely 
for  the  individual,  but  for  society  as  well.  All  nations  and  civili- 
zations which  are  not  destined  to  suffer  eclipse  must  tread  the 
royal  pathway  over  which  he  passed.  No  more  solemn  truth 
confronts  mankind  to-day  than  is  taught  by  the  struggle  and  vic- 
tory of  Parsifal." 

The  leligious  significance  of  "  Parsifal  "  is  interpreted  in  very' 
different  and  much  more  derogatory  fashion  by  several  writers. 
Mr.  |.  (i.  Huneker.  a  well-known  musical  critic,  scoffs  at  the 
"  .sacred  "  pretensions  of  the  opera.  '"Parsifal"  was  and  is  the 
biggest  delusion  of  a  delusion-haunted  epoch."  he  says.  He  con- 
tinues (in   '/'//t'  Metropolitan  Mafiaziiic.  Jantiary) : 

"  In  .America,  where  new  religions  sprout  daily  as  do  potatoes  in 
dark  cellars,  slighter  causes  have  led  to  the  foundation  of  a  relig- 
ion— witness  the  rise  and  growth  of  Zionism.  '  I  know  of  but  one 
thing  more  beautiful  than  "  Parsifal,"  '  wrote  Alfred  Ernest,  '  and 
that  is  any  low  mass  in  any  church."  And  in  this  sentence  the 
writer  puts  his  finger  on  the  weak  spot  of  '  Parsifal ' — it  lacks  sin- 
cerity. It  is  theatric,  bombastic,  hollow.  No  matter  how  over- 
powering it  may  be  architec- 
turally it  yet  lacks  the  truthful 
note  that  is  to  be  found  at  any 
Christian  church.  With  all  its 
grandeur,  its  theatric  pathos. 
its  conjuring  of  churchly  and 
philosophical  motives,  its  ra- 
vishing pictures,  its  marmoreal 
attitudes.  '  Parsifal '  falls  short 
of  one  thing — faith  ;  a  faith  you 
can  find  in  any  roadside  Ba- 
varian wood-cutter"s  hut 

"  For  those  to  whom  a  re- 
ligious feeling  must  be  drama- 
tized to  be  endurable, '  Parsifal ' 
may  prove  rare  and  stimula- 
ting :  for  such  the  stern  sim- 
plicities of  doctrinal  truth  have 
no  attraction.  Wagner,  luxuri- 
ously Byzantine  in  his  faiths, 
appreciated  the  correlation  of 
erotic  and  religious  emotions; 
so  he  erected  a  lordly  pleasure 
drama  wherein  the  mystically 
inclined,  the  admirer  of  pofiips 
and  gauds,  and  the  esoteric 
worshiper  could  all  find  solace, 
amusement,  and  con.solation. 
Yet  i'arsifal's  pallid  virtue  can 
never  stir  us  as  do  the  heroic 
sacrifices    of    Setita,    Tannhiiu- 

ser,  and  Brunnhilde 

" '  Parsifal '  prophesies  the 
cure  of  all  sin  by  renunciation. 
Renunciation  is  also  the  bur- 
den of  Tolstoy's  message.    Both 
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BISHOPS    OF    THE    PROTESTANT    EPISCOPAL    CHURCH. 

A   photograph  taken  on  the  occasion  of  the  recent  Pan-American   Conference,  held  in  Washington.     There  are  eight}--six  bishops  of  the  Protestant 

Episcopal  Church  in  this  country.     Bishop  Tuttle,  of  Missouri,  is  Dean. 


men  lived  their  lives  to  the  limit  of  physical  exhaustion,  and  both 
in  the  decline  of  their  powers  preached  and  preach  a  rigorous  as- 
ceticism. Is  it  any  wonder  that  America — youngest  and  most 
vigorous  among  the  nations — refuses  seriously  to  consider  such 
doctrines?  t'or  that  reason  the  mes.sage  of  the  '  sacred'  "  Par- 
sifal' may  be  set  down  as  artistically  immoral.  It  is  neither 
blasphemous  nor  is  it  religious:  yet  it  is  the  denial  of  life  itself." 

Similarly,  Mr.  W.  J.  Henderson  writes  in  the  New  York  Su/i : 
"Buddha  and  Arthur  Schopenhauer  taught  the  dramatist  more 
essentials  than  the  Holy  Bible  did.  The  foundations  of  the  drama 
rest  on  the  philosophy  of  negation.  The  Christianity  is  merely 
ornamental,  spectacular,  and  delusive." 

SUGGESTIONS    FOR   THE   GREATER    EFFI- 
CIENCY   OF   THE   CHURCH. 

"  TAN  MACLAREN  "  seems  to  have  transferred  his  sphere  of 
-^  influence  from  the  literary  to  llie  leligious  rield.  We  had 
occasion  to  notice  in  a  recent  issue  (November  14^  Dr.  Watson's 
much-discussed  plea  for  a  social  revival.  A  later  address,  deliv- 
ered before  a  Presbyterian  Association  at  Cambridge  I'niversity 
and  printed  in  The  British  Weekly  (London),  deals  with  questions 
of  church  efficiency  and  raises  many  points  of  a  debatable  nature. 
At  the  outset  of  his  address  Dr.  Watson  says  : 

"As  the  church  is  affected  by  the  spirit  of  the  day.  and  as  at 
present  one  of  the  strongest  desires  in  the  English  mind  is  for  the 
reform  of  machinery,  so  that  the  energy  of  the  nation  may  not  be 
thwarted  or  wasted,  there  is  al.so.  I  take  it.  among  the  laity,  and  I 
hope  also  among  the  clergy,  an  earnest  wish  to  .see  the  church 
organization  made  more  efficient.  And  this.  I  may  assume,  will 
be  attained,  not  by  the  increase  of  officials  and  committees,  cer- 
tainly not  by  more  laws  and  red  tape,  but  by  the  more  simple, 
direct,  and  common-sense  use  of  our  resources.  It  is  not  a  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  we  ought  to  have  more  men  and  more  buildings 
and  more  funds,  but  as  to  whether  we  can  not  use  the  men  and  the 
buildings  and  the  funds  to  a  better  purpose,  and  whether,  if  we 
were  organized  like  a  great  public  service  or  like  an  able  business 
enterprise,  we  should  not  be  able  so  to  use  them." 

Dr.  Watson  goes  on  to  express  dissatisfaction  with  Presbyterian 
methods  of  selecting  and  training  young  men  for  the  ministry. 
Especially  does  he  deprecate  what  he  terms  "  the  preaching  can- 
didature "  for  a  vacant  charge  : 

"  Can  there  be  anything  more  unbecoming  in  our  office  than 
preaching  the  evangel  of  Christ  in  a  competition  against  five  other 


selected  candidates,  or  anything  more  likely  to  iiinder  a  man  o£ 
self-respect  from  entering  the  ministry.''  Can  there  be  anything 
worse  for  the  spiritual  temper  of  a  congregation  than  to  sit  as 
judges  on  the  declaration  of  divine  truth,  or  is  there  any  function 
which  in  practise  rouses  worse  passions  in  church  life  than  a  dis- 
puted election?  Is  it  not  the  case  that  the  judgment  of  the  iialf- 
dozen  well-educated  and  spiritually  minded  men  in  a  congregation 
counts  for  very  little  in  the  kind  of  congregation  to  which  the 
probationer  makes  his  appeal,  against  the  votes  of  the  multitude 
who  are  not  well  educated  and  not  accustomed  to  deal  with  large 
affairs?  The  few  will  inquire  many  things  before  they  appoint 
their  clergyman — about  his  scholarship,  his  character,  his  common 
sense,  his  inherent  capacity,  his  manners,  his  piety — and  they  will 
not  likely  appoint  a  quarrelsome  man  or  a  rude  person ;  but  the 
many  can  be  captured  any  day  by  a  windbag  with  two  sermons 
full  of  apocryphal  religious  anecdotes  and  conventional  phraseol- 
ogy. Here  again  we  feel  that  there  is  something  wrong,  and  that 
the  best  is  not  being  done,  either  for  the  candidates  or  for  the 
cinirch." 

Arguing  for  more  adequate  financial  provision  for  aged  and 
infirm  ministers.  Dr.  Watson  pa.sses  on  to  the  problems  of  public 

w  iirship  : 

"The  spirit  of  the  day  is  playing  upon  the  mind  of  the  people, 
and  they  are  not  ready  to  attend  two  services  a  day  on  Sunday 
simply  from  the  tradition  of  the  past  or  the  force  of  habit.  They 
are  asking  why  there  should  be  two  services,  neither  more  nor 
less,  and  what  law  enforces  the  obligation  of  repeating  the  morning 
service  in  the  evening.  .  .  .  The  time  has  come  when  we  have  to 
justify  the  repetition  of  services  throughout  our  church,  and  to 
show  what  purpose  each  .service  fulfils.  If  the  same  people  are  to 
attend  morning  and  evening  service  on  Sunday,  tiie  evening  service 
must  have  a  character  of  its  own.  Would  it  not  be  worth  consid- 
ering whether  the  sermon  at  morning  service  .should  not  be  devoted 
to  the  edification  of  believers  in  their  holy  faith,  and  deal  largely 
with  experimental  religion  within  the  Christian  sphere,  while  the 
evening  sermon  should  be  devoted,  say.  to  lectures  on  the  Bible, 
on  the  history  of  the  church,  on  the  great  doctors,  leaders,  heroes, 
and  saints  of  our  faith,  on  foreign  missions,  on  the  regeneration  of 
the  people,  on  the  presentation  of  Christianity  to  them  who  are 
without,  and  the  defense  of  Christianity  botii  as  a  creed  and  as  a 
life?  The  services  of  the  church  would  in  this  way  be  justified 
and  utilized  for  the  most  practical  spiritual  ends,  and  the  evening 
.service,  no  less  than  the  morning,  maintain  its  hold  not  only  upon 
religious  people,  but  also  upon  the  outer  circles  who  dwell  in  the 
debatable  ground." 

The  question  of  public  prayer  is  next  considered : 

"At  present  it  is  left  to  the  minister  to  pray  for  anything  he 
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pleases  and  to  leave  out  anything  whicli  he  pleases.  His  prayer 
may  consist  of  petitions,  or  it  may  be  an  exposition  of  doctrine,  or 
an  explanation  of  his  own  spiritual  condition,  or  it  may  be  a  reflec- 
tion of  his  state  of  health.  ...  A  large  body  of  people  have  been 
gathered  for  divine  worship  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus  and  by 
the  appointment  of  their  ch'irch.  Ought  they  not  to  know — at 
least  in  large  part — what  is  going  to  be  asked  as  they  know  what 
is  going  to  be  sung?  Ought  they  not  to  have  some  security  that 
their  common  wants,  confessions,  and  thanksgiving  shall  be  pre- 
sented to  Clod?  And  following  out  the  principle  which  we  all  feel 
should  be  applied  to  praise,  ought  they  not  to  have  some  oppor- 
tunity of  joining  in  the  prayer  of  the  congregation  by  repetition  or 
response?  Why  should  the  church  exercise  supervision  o\er 
praise  and  none  over  prayer?  Why  should  the  church  provide  a 
hymn-book  and  not  a  prayer-book?  Why  siiould  the  church  refuse 
to  allow  the  minister  to  select  songs  of  praise  from  any  quarter. 
and  yet  allow  him  without  any  ciieck  to  offer  the  prayers  of  the 
people?  I  am  not  arguing  for  the  prohibition  of  free  prayers, 
which  ought  to  be  included  in  ever\-  service  and  without  which  the 
ser\-ice  would  not  be  complete;  but  I  am  suggesting  that  the  time 
has  fully  come  when  our  church  should  provide  certain  forms  of 
common  prayer  for  her  people,  and  that  we  are  losing  every  year 
through  not  supplying  this  want." 

The  rearrangement  of  churches  in  cities  and  the  reform  of  meth- 
ods of  home-mission  work  are  touched  upon  in  conclusion.  "The 
changes  which  I  have  indicated."  says  Dr.  Watson,  "  are  not  of 
-slight  importance  and  can  not  be  quickly  effected."  Their  very 
mention  may  for  a  moment  "give  a  shock"  to  conservatives;  but 
the  public  mind  is  opening  up  in  many  directions,  and  "  history 
shows  that  there  has  been  no  body  so  progressive  as  the  church  of 
•Christ  in  the  development  of  her  creed,  of  her  government,  of  her 
ethical  life,  or  of  her  practical  service." 


ON   TEACHING   THE   OLD   TESTAMENT   TO 

CHILDREN. 

SHALL  the  presence  of  myth  and  fiction  in  the  Bible  be  ad- 
mitted or  denied?  If  admitted,  in  what  spirit  shall  the 
Scriptural  stories  be  presented  to  the  juvenile  mind?  These  ques- 
tions are  bound  to  confront  all  who  are  charged  with  the  responsi- 
bility of  a  child's  religious  education  in  these  days.  The  Hon. 
\'iolet  Stuart  Wortley,  who  writes  on  this  subject  in  The  Xatioiial 
Revieio  (October),  remarks  that  many  parents  seem  inclined  to 
"  lend  a  silent  acquiescence  to  a  great  deal  that  they  have  ceased 
to  take  literally,  rather  than  '  run  die  risk."  as  they  say.  of  impair- 
ing the  child's  respect  for  the  sacred  work."  Such  a  course  she 
believes  to  be  unwise  : 

"  This  is  a  religious  age— not  in  the  sense  of  sleepy  acquiescence 
in  traditional  theology,  but  in  the  sense  that  people  are  very  much 
alive  to  questions  of  religion,  and  are  earnestly  seeking  to  make 
certain  the  grounds  of  their  belief.  This  being  so.  and  discus- 
sion in  the  air,  our  children  are  bound  to  hear  the  Old  Testament 
criticized,  and  before  they  listen  to  arguments  of  a  hasty,  or,  per- 
haps, prejudiced,  nature,  it  seems  more  prudent  to  prepare  them 
by  a  knowledge  of  the  ground  over  which  discussion  ranges. 
Some  notion  of  what  is  being  done  by  patient  workers  in  the  field 
of  Bible  exegesis  will  enormously  increase  the  interest  of  those 
who  teach  and  those  who  learn  about  the  Bible,  and  the  timid  spirit 
need  have  nothing  to  fear  from  critics  who  are  intent  mainly  on 
bringing  into  prominence  the  essential  truths  contained  in  the  wri- 
ting and  in  establishing  the  relative  values  of  the  differing  portions. 
'  The  letter  killeth  and  the  spirit  maketh  alive  '  was  said  by  one  who 
refused  to  be  bound  down  by  tradition,  and  knew  that  revelation 
was  progressive,  and  ever  renewed  according  to  the  state  of  develop- 
ment reached  by  man.  Tiie  degree  of  truth  revealed  in  the  Old 
Testament  sufficed  for  the  Jews  of  that  period,  but  it  would  be 
shutting  our  eyes  to  Cod's  scheme  of  things  if  we  asserted  that  this 
ancient  work  was  eitlier  infallible  or  final,  and  it  is  far  from  desirable 
to  give  to  our  children  that  impression." 

The  Biblical  World  (Chicago.  November;  puiilishes  a  sympo- 
sium on  "Myth  and   Fiction   as  Employed  in  the   Bible."     Nine 


theological  professors  give  their  views,  and  practically  all  agree 
that  tliere  is  a  considerable  legendary  element  in  the  Bible.  We 
are  compelled  to  admit,  says  Prof.  John  E.  McFadyen,  of  Knox 
College.  Toronto,  tliat  the  early  stories  of  the  Old  Testament 
"  were  not  recorded  in  writing,  but  were  handed  on.  as  among  other 
peoples,  by  tradition."  It  is  maintained,  however,  that  this  fact 
does  not  detract  from  the  value  of  the  Bible,  and  that  fiction  may 
often  be  a  legitimate  and  important  means  of  imparting  religious 
truth.  Says  Prof.  W.  G.  Ballantine,  of  the  International  Y.  AL 
C.  A.  School.  Springfield.  Mass.  : 

"  To  infer  at  once  that  if  any  portions  of  the  Bible  are  imagina- 
tive, they  are  therefore  false  and  worthless,  is  wholly  unwarranted. 
To  say  that  the  devout  scholars  wlio  have  discovered  these  facts 
are  attacking  the  Bible  is  unjust. 

"  friction  is  a  highly  useful  part  of  every  literature.  Outside  of 
the  Bible  it  reigns  supreme.  Look  at  your  child's  library — 'Hia- 
watha." 'Robinson  Crusoe.'  'Pilgrim's  Progress."  'Lady  of  the 
Lake.'  'Mrs.  Wiggs."  'Prince  and  Pauper,'  Andersen's  and 
Grimm's  tales,  Hawthorne's  'Wonder  Book" — fiction  every  one. 
Adults  are  no  less  busy  over  fiction,  and  this  whatever  language 
tiiey  read.  Lor  tlie  masterpiece  of  every  literature  is  a  fiction. 
Witness  Homer,  the  Greek  tragedians.  Vergil.  Dante.  Shake- 
speare. Milton.  Cioethe  and  Schiller,  Browning  and  Tennyson. 
Walter  Scott  and  tlie  innumerable  train  of  the  novelists  find  read- 
ers by  hundreds  where  historians  and  scientists  scarce  find  units. 

"  Are  all  of  these  works  of  the  imagination  false  and  pernicious, 
and  is  this  universal  preference  of  the  reading  world  only  another 
proof  of  man's  degeneracy?  By  no  means.  Fiction  is  a  normal 
instrument  for  delighting,  instructing,  inspiring,  and  ennobling. 
It  is  the  readiest  vfehicle  for  conveying  truth 

"It  is  of  the  utmost  consequence  that  we  ascertain  just  what 
sort  of  truth  is  to  be  recognized  in  each  portion  of  the  Scriptures. 
Many  ridiculous  mistakes,  and  not  a  few  disastrous  ones,  have 
arisen  from  confusion  here.  The  story  of  woman's  creation  will 
forever  remain  a  divine  statement  of  the  most  blessed  fact  in  social 
life,  the  identification  of  husband  and  wife.  But  when  admitted  to 
be  an  allegory,  it  at  once  ceases  to  be  a  bludgeon  to  be  used  on  the 
head  of  the  anthropologist  who  is  honestly  investigating  the  origin 
of  the  lumian  species." 

The  Boston  Coiigregationalist  (December  5)  comments  : 

"  The  stories  of  the  Old  Testament  do  not  need  to  be  labeled  as 
parables.  But  many  Christian  teachers  have  yet  to  learn  their  full 
use  in  imparting  divine  truth.  To  attempt  to  explain  the  first 
chapters  of  Genesis  in  accordance  with  scientific  facts  of  compar- 
atively recent  discovery  of  which  the  child  learns  in  school,  is  to 
confuse  his  ideas  of  religion  and  weaken  his  confidence  in  the  Bible 
as  interpreting  the  voice  of  conscience.  To  present  to  him  these 
chapters  as  tlie  sublime  poem  of  creation  is  to  open  to  him  the 
mysteries  of  the  being  of  God  in  his  world.  It  will  not  increase 
the  child's  reverence  for  the  Bible  to  tell  him  that  its  trustworthi- 
ness depends  on  evidence  that  Jonah  in  the  belly  of  a  sea  monster 
wrote  a  song,  which  is  mainly  a  mosaic  of  sentences  from  the 
Psalms,  some  of  which  were  written  centuries  after  Jonah's  time. 
But  let  die  story-teller  have  his  place,  tell  the  child  that  Jonah 
stands  for  God's  people  fleeing  from  duty  to  which  they  were  faith- 
less, and  that  the  monster  is  Babylon,  which  swallowed  them  and 
let  them  go  forth  again,  and  he  will  understand  the  wonderful 
meaning  and  message  of  the  ancient  story.  He  will  not  be  deeply 
impressed  by  your  knowledge  or  your  ability  if  you  tell  him  he 
must  believe  that  Job  in  the  agonies  of  disease  sat  around  witii  his 
friends  on  a  heap  of  refuse  and  extemporized  the  magnificent 
poems  ascribed  to  them.  But  let  the  story-teller  have  his  way  and 
the  child  will  be  prepared  to  understand  by  and  by  how  a  soul 
which  trusts  in  (Jod  meets  the  deepest  problems  of  experience  and 
grows  nobler  tiirough  suffering. 

"The  Bible  is  a  literature  as  well  adapted  to  the  cliild  mind  a.s 
any  of  the  great  classics,  ancient  or  modern,  and  it  surpasses  them 
all,  tho  they  are  all  works  of  the  imagination.  But  to  treat  it  as 
a  text-book  on  history,  geology,  astronomy,  and  other  .sciences, 
miraculously  i)repared  many  centuries  in  advance  of  the  lime  wiien 
it  could  be  understood,  is  to  do  violence  to  it  and  to  any  tenable 
theory  Oi  'nspiration.  The  Bible  is  a  library  revealing  die  mind  of 
God  th.ough  jMophets  who  had  divine  insight  and  used  all  forms 
of  literature  to  make  known  wiiat  they  saw.  It  should  be  taught 
to  ciiildren  as  prophets  spoke  and  wrote  it." 
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ATTITUDE  OF   THE    POWERS   IN    A    RUSSO- 
JAPANESE   WAR. 

NOT  one  leading  newspaper  in  Europe  is  bold  enough  to  affirm 
that  war  between  Russia  and  Japan  will  be  avoided.  The 
well-informed  Paris  P'igaro  is  heroically  hopeful  in  the  face  of  the 
gloomiest  news,  but  the  London  Standard,  whose  opinions  carry 
great  weight,  is  representative  of  a  numerous  class  of  reliable 
organs  in  anticipating  the  worst.  Upon  one  point  there  is  general 
agreement:    the   protracted   nature   of   the   negotiations   between 


A  STK.AIX   0.\    LrrTLt   MAKV. 

Simple  J  appy  :  "  You  no  likee  see  me  gobblee  upee  ?  " 
J.  B.:  "Don't  you  worry!     He  no  gobblee  very  muchee.     He  not  feeling 
very  well  inside  as  it  is."  —///(/v  (London'). 

Tokyo  and  St.  Pete^-sburg  is  due  to  the  uncertainty  in  both  capi- 
ta43  regarding  the  attitude  of  the  flowers  should  war  actually  break 
out.  Here,  in  the  opinion  of  the  AVtv/r  ZtvV?^;/^  (Berlin),  is  the 
crux  of  the  crisis.  The  factors  to  be  considered,  it  opines,  are 
Great  Britain,  the  ally  of  Japan:  P>ance.  the  ally  of  Russia; 
China,  and  the  United  States.  (Germany  is  eliminated  by  the 
Berlui  organ,  much  to  the  amusement  of  the  Iiidependancc  Beige 
(Brussels),  which  is  inclined  to  attribute  some  of  the  present 
obscurity  to  the  policy  of  Emperor  William.  The  whole  press  of 
Europe  is  now  discussing  tiie  influence  of  each  one  of  tiiese  factors 
in  the  event  of  war. 

Great  Britain. — The  mistress  of  the  seas  will  not  be  drawn  into 
a  campaign  between  Japan  and  Russia,  asserts  the  Journal  des 
DSa Is  (F3.rh).  "Japan  has  been  indirectly  informed  that  in  the 
event  of  war  she  can  not  count  upon  the  cooperation  of  Great 
Britain."  So  much,  it  believes,  is  apparent  from  a  recent  speech 
delivered  by  Mr.  Balfour  in  London,  when  he  pointed  out  that 
while  the  Japanese  believed  an  immediate  attack  preferable  to  a 
delayed  war,  they  would  not  risk  the  last  resort  without  making 
sure  of  an  ally.  Mr.  Balfour  said  this,  according  to  the  Paris 
paper,  at  the  recent  Lord  Mayor's  banquet.  But  what  he  really 
said  on  that  occasion,  as  quoted  in  the  London  Standard,  was 
this : 

"  I  think  I  can  say  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  present  state  of 
the  world's  affairs  which  need  cause  any  overpowering  anxiety  to 
those  who  depend,  as  you  in  this  room  so  largely  depend,  upon  the 
maintenance  of  European  peace.  In  the  Far  East,  no  doubt,  as 
in  the  Near  East,  there  are  subjects  which  give  us  food  for 
thought,  if  not  for  profound  anxiety  ;  but.  as  regards  the  Far  East. 
1  think  we  may  feel  reassured  by  reflecting  that  there  is  no  more 


passionate  advocate  of  general  peace  than  the  Emperor  of  Russia, 
and  that  our  allies  of  Japan  are.  I  am  convinced,  as  certain  to 
show  moderation,  discretion,  and  judgment  in  the  demands  they 
make  as  tirmness  in  carrying  those  demands  into  effect.  With  all 
these  things  making  together  for  peace,  I  think  we  may  look  with- 
out any  undue  anxiety  at  the  difficulties  not  yet  solved,  but.  I  hope, 
to  be  solved  without  undue  delay,  which  still  preoccupy  the  minds 
of  diplomatists  in  the  Far  East." 

The  Austrian  jjapers  insist  that  Great  Britain  could  not  avoid 
becoming"  involved  in  a  war  between  Russia  and  Japan.  The 
Frenidenblait  (W^iwwA)  reminds  its  readers  that  the  Anglo-Japa- 
nese alliance  jiroN  ides  lui'  "  maintaining  the  independence  and  ter- 
ritorial integrity  ot  China  and  Korea."  If  Japan  goes  to  war  with 
Russia,  Great  Britain,  by  the  terms  of  the  alliance,  "will  maintain 
strict  neutrality  and  use  her  efforts  to  prevent  other  Powers  from 
joining  in  the  hostilities  "  against  Japan.  But  there  is  the  binding 
third  clause  :  "  If  any  other  Power  or  Powers  should  join  in  hos- 
tilities against  that  ally,  the  other  contracting  party  will  come  to 
its  assistance  and  will  conduct  war  in  common  and  make  peace  in 
mutual  agreement  with  it."  China  may  take  a  hand.  Whether 
she  does  so  or  not,  the  war  "  would  get  beyond  control."  But  this 
line  of  reasoning  is  defective,  the  Tribuna  (Rome)  inclines  to 
think,  because  Great  Britain  will  do  her  own  interpreting  when  the 
meaning  of  the  treaty  conies  up  for  decision.  It  attracts  attention 
that  the  London  Times  is  very  oracular  regarding  the  attitude  of 
Great  Britain  in  the  event  of  war.  The  British  organs  generallj' 
show  a  tendency  to  complain  of  the  terms  of  the  alliance  with 
Japan,  a  fact  which  makes  the  /Vj-Av  Z/fjv/ (Budapest)  infer  that 
(ireat  Britain  will  keep  out  of  the  struggle.  European  press  opin- 
ion seems  to  be  drifting  to  this  view. 

France. — When  the  pre.sent  crisis  assumed  shape,  there  was 
much  eagerness  to  see  what  the  Paris  Temps  would  say,  that  pa- 
per being  the  recognized  organ  of  the  French  Foreign  Office,  But 
the  Parisian  organ  refrains  from  saying  a  word  regarding  the  policy 
of  the  Foreign  Office  in  the  event  of  war.  This  reticence  seems  to 
the  Kreuz  Zeititng  {\S&x\\v^)  to  mean  that  France  and  Great  Britain 
will  act  in  concert.  "  The  alliance  between  France  and  Russia  has 
lost  vitality."  The  radical  and  socialist  organs,  such  as  the  Action, 
the  Lanterne,  and  the  Petite  Republique.  have  recently  adopted  a 
markedly  anti-Russian  tone.  The  last-named  paper  is  the  oi^an 
of  the  eminent  Socialist  leader,  Jean  Jaures.  and  its  growing  hos- 
tility to  Russia  is  interpreted  in  the  I'oriudrts  (Berlin)  as  meaning 
that  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  at  Paris  would  never  sanction 
French  interference  in  a  Russo-Japanese  war.  The  German  papers 
are  fairly  unanimous  in  arguing  that  France  would  hold  aloof  with 
Great  Britain,  both  Powers  appearing  on  the  scene  when  terms  of 
peace  come  under  discussion.  This  is  plausible  to  the  Indepen- 
dance  ^^/^d?  (Brussels),  which  remembers  that  the  terms  of  the  Dual 
Alliance  are  really  unknown  to  the  world,  and  that  any  speculation 
based  upon  the  existence  of  the  compact  are  futile, 

Germany. — Quite  recently  the  London  Times  has  been  a  little 
uneasy  regarding  an  alleged  newly  made  agreement  between  Ger- 


UURGLARS. 

GREAT  Hkiiai.v  and  RL'SSIa  (simultaneously):  "Another!" 

—Jtig'eiid  (M  UD  ich ) . 

many  and  Russia  covering  their  respective  policies  in  the  Far 
East.  The  terms  of  this  agreement,  it  says,  are  unknown,  but  the 
British  organs  are  manifestly  uneasy  at  the  possibilities  opened  up 
b\'  it.     The  I'ossisclie  Zeituug  and  the  Frankfurter  Zeitiing.  the 
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former  National  Liberal  and  the  latter  Democratic,  agree  that 
Germany  will  be  a  mere  spectator  in  the  event  of  war:  but  the 
London  AWfi-  insists  that  Germany's  "detestable  geographical 
position"  compels  her  to  associate  herself  to  a  certain  extent  with 
Russian  policy  everywhere.  An  organ  supposed  to  be  in  touch 
with  the  Berlin  Foreign  Office  and  published  in  the  Knglisii  lan- 
guage. TJie  Continental  Correspondence  (Berlin),  deals  with  tiiis 
branch  of  the  subject  thus  : 

"  (iermany's  attitude  in  case  of  a  serious  complication  in  the  Far 
East  can  not  be  so  easily  regulated  by  Russia's  desire.  1 1  siiowed 
more  zeal  than  judgment  on  the  part  of  the  Russian  papers  when 
they  tried  to  interpret  the  cordial  reception  of  .some  (ierman  men- 
of-war  in  the  harbor  of  Vladivostock  as  a  sign  of  an  alliance  of 
Russia  with  Germany.  Certainly  Russian  diplomacy  never  dreamt 
nor  thought  of  such  a  contingency.  But  we  sliould  not  be  sur- 
prised to  leam  that  Russia  has  made  efforts  to  get  (lermany's 
pledge  for  a  policy  of  strict  neutrality  under  any  circumstances. 
If  (Germany  could  be  gained  over  for  such  an  understanding. 
Russia's  advantage  would  not  only  he  the  direct  gain  involved  in 
the  inactivity  of  her  powerful  western  neigiibor:  even  more  im- 
portant would  be  the 
indirect  con.sequence  of 
this  move.  For  there- 
by a  pennanent  antag- 
onism of  Germany  and 
England  would  liave 
been  brought  about. 

"  But  why  should  Ger- 
many be  persuaded  to 
give  preference  to  Rus- 
sian interests?  It  is 
true  that  at  present 
there  are  no  points  of 
political  or  commercial 
rivalry  between  Ger- 
many and  Russia,  nei- 
ther in  Europe  nor  be- 
yond the  seas,  while  at 
least  the  keen  industrial 
rivalry  between  Eng- 
land and  Germany  has 
been  recently  much  ac- 
centuated in  public  dis- 
cussions. But  that  is 
certainly  no  reason  for 
Germany  to  allow  her- 
self to  be  dragged  into 
a  political  opposition  to 
England.  For  there  is. 
under  present  circum- 
stances,   every    chance 

that  this  commercial  and  industrial  competition  will  not  be  in- 
terfered with  by  unfair  methods,  and  that  even  possible  frictions 
in  the  colonial  aspirations  of  both  countries  will  be  amicably  set- 
tled. For  Germany,  friendly  relations  with  England  are.  of 
course,  just  as  important  as  her  traditional  friendship  with  Rus- 
sia. It  may  be  that  under  such  circumstances  calm  neutrality 
in  a  case  of  an  Anglo-Russian  conflict  could  be  on  principle  de- 
clared a  natural  policy  for  CJermany.  But,  as  nobody  knows  what 
emergencies  may  be  brought  about  in  the  course  of  a  great  conflict 
in  Eastern  Asia  or  anywhere  else,  a  great  Power  like  Germany  is 
obliged  to  insist  on  having  her  hands  free  to  intervene  or  not  to 
intervene  according  to  her  own  interests  turning  one  wav  or  the 
other." 

The  United  States. — Newspapers  in  England  agree  that  tiie 
United  States  could  by  no  possibility  be  drawn  into  a  conflict  l)e- 
tween  Russia  and  Japan.  But  the  Hamburger  Nachrichten  calls 
attention  to  tlie  strength  of  the  American  fleet  in  the  Far  East. 
There  are  tliree  formidable  battle-ships  and  some  cruisers  under 
the  command  of  Rear  Admiral  Evans.  "  Reinforcements  are  sent 
constantly."  This,  it  is  inferred,  indicates  expectation  of  war  on 
the  part  of  the  United  States  C/Overnment.  "  Ru.ssia  has  succeeded 
in  completely  alienating  American   .sympatiiy."  says  tlie   London 


Times,  "and  in  causing  profound  popular  irritation  and  disgust, 
which,  no  doubt,  affect  the  United  States  Government."  Wash- 
ington will  see  that  its  rights  are  respected,  but  the  Briti.sh  organ 
thinks  I\ussia  w  ill  be  too  cautious  to  provoke  extreme  measures. 
"  As  long  as  the  United  States  obtains  the  due  recognition  of  its 
treaties  with  China."  says  the  Paris  Temps.  "  that  is  to  say,  the 
opening  of  the  ports  agreed  upon,  it  will  not  be  too  particular 
whether  a  Russian  watchman  or  a  Chinese  watchman  stands  guard 
at  the  gates  of  the  Far  East." 

China. — The  great  aim  of  the  Japanese,  in  the  event  of  war.  will 
be  to  involve  China  in  the  fray,  thinks  the  Jflitrnal  des  DSats 
(Paris).  "Japan  may  well  argue  that  if  China  is  brought  into  the 
affair,  the  range  of  the  complications  will  be  enlarged.  Other 
Powers  w  ill  be  forced  to  follow  in  short  order,  and  to  oppose,  if 
neces.sary.  the  forward  march  of  victorious  Russia.  If.  therefore, 
the  Japanese  deem  war  inevitable,  they  have  a  .special  motive  for 
dragging  in  the  Celestial  Empire."  This,  thinks  the  Parisian  pa- 
per. "  is  of  interest  to  our  country."  One  of  the  first  things  to 
happen  in  China,  should  there  be  war.  thinks  the  London  Stand- 
ard,   would    be    an   at- 


ADMIR.'M,   .^LKXEIEKF    A.NU   SI  AH-    Al    I'OKT   ARTHUR. 

Among  other  things  the  admiral  conducts  at  Port  Arthur,  through  a  member  of  liis 
staff,  an  aggressive  paper  called  the  Novy  Krai,  concerning  which  The  CItina  Mail  (Hong- 
kong), a  British  organ,  says:  "The  statement  of  the  semi-official  Russian  newspaper 
Noz'y  Krai  in  regard  to  Japan  as  a  nation  is  little  calculated  to  allaj'  the  bitterness  of 
feeling  that  exists  in  Japan  al  the  present  moment.  It  seems  to  be  the  desire  of  a  certain 
section  in  Russia  to  irritate  the  Japanese  and  to  force  on  war  between  Russia  and  Japan, 
and  some  one  is  using  the  new  Port  Arthur  journal  to  apply  the  plaster  of  abuse  and 
misrepresentation  to  further  that  obiect.'' 


tempt  of  the  court  to  Hy 
from  Peking.  "  The 
palaces  at  Hsian.  Kai- 
feng-fu,  and  Pao-ting-fu 
have,  ever  since  1900, 
been  kept  more  or  less 
in  a  state  of  prepara- 
tion in  case  of  emerg- 
encies." Away  from 
Peking,  the  Chinese 
dynasty  would  be  com- 
paratively safe  from  the 
heavy  hand  of  the  Pow-  ^ 
ors,  according  to  the 
London  Spectator,  altho 
the  London  Times  is  of 
opinion  that  the  Em- 
press-Dowager and  the 
"  clique  of  mandarins  " 
are  wholly  devoted  to 
Russia.  There  are  ex- 
ceptions, such  as  the  en- 
lightened viceroy,  Yuan- 
Shi-Kai.  "  Russia  is 
hotly  opposed  to  him  in 
consequence     of     his 


aversion  to  her  rubles."  There  is.  consequently,  a  plan  afoot  to 
send  him  south.  As  the  Inddpendance  Beige  (Brussels)  analyzes 
the  outlook,  the  dynasty  and  the  greater  number  of  the  mandarins 
would  be  on  the  side  of  Russia,  the  educated  and  patriotic  Chinese 
would  favor  Japan,  and  the  masses  of  the  people  would  not  side 
w  ith  either.  Pnit  the  Paris  Temps  says  "  the  mandarins  Chang- 
Chih-Tung  and  Yuan-Shih-Kai  are  said  to  have  advised  their 
master  to  ally  himself  with  Japan  and  to  make  common  cau.se 
against  the  usurper,  Russia."  The  difficulty  in  the"  way,  thinks 
the  London  Standard,  is  the  fact  that  China  is  "still  seething  with 
unrest  and  menaced  at  any  moment  with  dynastic  revolution." 
"  All  the  dangerous  ambitions  of  the  civilized  and  uncivilized 
world  "  would  be  "  aroused  in  the  scramble  over  that  unwieldy 
derelict."  The  Celestial  Empire,  a  well-informed  British  paper 
published  at  Shanghai,  thus  describes  the  condition  of  the  Chmese 
(Government : 

"  The  central  Government  has  probai)ly  reached  its  lowest  press- 
ure of  power  and  influence.  The  authority  and  power  of  Peking 
have  been  weakened  by  .several  things.  The  growth  and  independ- 
ence of  the  native  press  in  the  foreign  settlements  has  weakened  it. 
The  Boxer  failure  has  weakened  it.     The  loss  of  Manchuria  has 
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already  weakened  it,  and  when  the  people  know  still  more  about 
the  Manchurian  loss  the  Government  will  have  suffered  still  more 
loss  of  prestige.  The  plaint  of  impeciiniosity  and  helplessness  has 
weakened  it.  The  failure  to  carrj-  out  any  of  the  nearly  hundred 
reforms  promulgated  by  edict  has  weakened  it.  The  steady  prog- 
ress of  bribery,  the  selling  of  rank,  and  other  evils  in  direct  viola- 
tion of  recent  and  explicit  interdiction,  together  with  general  dis- 
trust and  suspicion  in  the  highest  places  have  so  weakened  and 
honeycombed  it  that  it  is  a  wonder  there  is  any  vitality  left  to  the 
central  authority.  It  would  be  well  for  the  real  men  of  China  to 
investigate  the  subject  and  find  out  just  what  the  central  Govern- 
ment is  and  upon  what  resources  it  may  continue  to  rely.  It  may 
be  that  a  breath  can  dissolve  it.  Who  knows,  it  may  never  lift  a 
hand  to  defend  itself  if  attacked,  but  may  vanish  like  a  nightmare 
at  dawn." 

In  General. — The  forward  movement  of  Russia  has  been  made 
the  subject  of  an  alarmist  article  in  The  Nineteenth  Century  and 
After  (London)  from  the  pen  of  that  noted  British  publicist,  Dr. 
Edward  Dicey.  He  asserts  that  the  concert  of  Europe  is  power- 
less in  the  existing  situation  and  for  that  reason  Great  Britain 
should  be  on  her  guard.  He  thus  sums  up  the  position  of  the 
various  continental  Powers : 

"  Germany  is  bound  by  the  instinct  of  self-preservation  to  favor 
no  policy  which  might  induce  Russia  and  France  to  attack  her 
jointly.  Again,  France  is  so  firmly  convinced  that  Russia  will  as- 
sist her  in  regaining  Alsace  and  Lorraine,  and  in  recovering  her 
lost  military  prestige,  that  she  has  no  will  of  her  own  in  foreign 
affairs  other  than  that  of  her  '  great  friend  and  ally.'  Austria  is  so 
paralyzed  by  internal  dissensions  between  her  German.  Slav,  and 
Magyar  provinces  that  she  is  bound  to  acquiesce  in  any  policy 
Russia  may  favor,  even  if  that  policy  should  contemplate  the  over- 
throw of  the  Ottoman  Empire  and  the  consequent  instalment  of 
Russia  at  Constantinople  as  the  mistress  of  the  Bosporus,  and 
the  protectress  of  the  Balkan  peninsula.  Italy  is  too  conscious  of 
her  own  weakness,  so  long  as  the  feud  between  the  \'atican  and 
the  Quirinal  remains  unsettled,  to  listen  to  any  suggestion  which 
might  excite  the  hostility  of  the  mighty  Slav  empire.  Spain  has 
ceased  to  be  a  first-class  Power  north  of  the  Pyrenees.  Belgium 
looks  to  Russia  to  protect  her  against  the  greed  of  France,  while 
Holland  looks  to  Russia  to  save  her  from  annexation  by  Germany. 
Under  these  circumstances  the  idea  of  any  Continental  coalition, 
either  directly  or  indirectly,  of  an  anti-Russian  character  must  be 
dismissed  as  impracticable." 

The  explanation  of  all  obscurities  in  the  Far  East  is  afforded  in 
the  fact  that  Great  Britain  "  has  no  definite  policy,"  thinks  that  un- 
compromising military  organ.  The  Broad  Arroiv  (London).  "  For 
a  generation  at  least  the  present  crisis  has  been  growing,  and  all 
we  have  done  to  meet  it  is  to  write  correct  despatches  without  any 
life  in  them."  If  the  resources  of  Japan  and  Russia  were  great 
enough,  thinks  The  Morning  Post  (London),  "  it  might  easily  mean 
jiot  one  war,  but  a  centxiry  of  wars.  .  .  .  Neither  Europe  nor 
America  can  be  long  indifferent.  It  is  a  Pacific  question,  and  as 
■such  concerns  the  United  States,  Canada,  and  the  commonwealth 
of  Australia."  The  A'ovosti  (St.  Petersburg)  interprets  a  recent 
•declaration  by  Count  von  Biilow  in  the  Reichstag  as  meaning  that 
Germany  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  Russo-Japanese  war. 
.should  it  come.  "  Now  that  Germany  has  categorically  declared 
that  she  will  not  intervene  in  a  conflict  between  Russia  and  Japan," 
says  the  Russian  paper,  "  there  will  ensue  not  only  a  moderation  of 
Japanese  pretensions,  but  a  confirmation  of  the  other  Powers  in 
their  resolve  not  to  meddle."  The  Novoye  Vreniya  (St.  Peters- 
burg) believes  an  alliance  between  Russia  and  Japan  may  well  be 
•one  outcome  of  the  existing  crisis.  It  denies  rumored  ultimatums 
from  Japan,  declaring  on  this  point: 

"  Almost  every  day  despatches  can  be  found  in  foreign  newspa- 
pers, especially  in  English  organs,  dated  from  the  Far  East  and 
stating  that  Japan  has  presented  a  new  ultimatum  to  Russia.  A 
specified  time  is  fixed  for  a  reply  to  these  Japanese  communica- 
tions. It  would  appear  from  all  these  rumors  that  Japan  is  threat- 
ening, while  Russia  is  making  excuses  and  concessions  w  ith  the 
object  of  gaining  time.  Russians,  of  course,  need  no  evidence  of 
the  mendacity  of  such  a  presentation  of  the  posture  of  affairs.     In 


no  circumstances,  be  they  as  desperate  as  they  may.  would  Russia 
compromise  her  dignity  as  a  great  Power  by  any  abjectness  of  de- 
meanor, no  matter  how  formidable  the  foe  who  harried  her." — 
Translations  fnade  for  Thy.  Literary  Digest. 


MR.   CHAMBERLAIN'S  TRIUMPHS. 

O-ARLIAMENT  "opens"  on  the  second  day  of  the  coming 


1 


month,   unless   present    arrangements   are   changed.     King 


Edward,  it  is  announced,  will  attend,  as  the  occasion  is  to  be  "  a 
full  state  ceremony  "  with  "a  procession  down  the  Mall."  When 
the  speech  from  the  throne  has  been  duly  read,  there  will  ensue 
what  the  London  Pilot  calls  "a  full-dress  fiscal  debate,"  Every- 
thing indicates  that  this  debate  will  go  Mr,  Chamberlain's  way.  or 
the  London  Mail,  the  half -penny  Unionist  organ,  popular  with  the 
masses,  is  much  mistaken.  It  points  triumphantly  to  the  recent 
hotly  contested  bye-elections  in  south  London,  which  resulted  fa- 
vorably to  the  ministry,  in  spite  of  dire  opposition  warnings  that 
Mr.  Chamberlain  would  tax  food.  "Never  in  recent  years  has 
attention  been  so  closely  focused  on  Parliamentary  contests."  de- 


A   MAD  SITLWTION. 

The  Cuckoo  :   "  How  are  you  getting:  on  with  that  egg  ?  " 

The  .March  Hark:  "Oh!  do  go  away  and  leave  ine  alone.     I  wish  yotr 

hadn't  dumped  the  beastly  thing  on  me." 
(The  March  Hare  is  trying  to  hatch  out  the  Mad  Hatter  Cracked  Cuckoo 

Egg  in  a  Mare's  Nest.) 

—  The  Westminster  Gazette  (London ). 

clares  the  London  Express  (Unionist).  "  Mr.  Chamberlain's  policy 
is  triumphant."  This  view  is  indorsed  by  the  London  Graphic, 
the  London  Globe,  the  London  Advertiser,  the  Lornion  Post,  and 
the  London  Telegraph.  These  are,  however.  Unionist  organs. 
"  We  have  never  been  disposed  to  overrate  the  importance  of  bye- 
elections,"  declares  the  London  Times.  "  and  we  have  no  desire  to 
do  so  now.  Nevertheless,  to  put  the  matter  at  its  lowest,  these 
results  can  not  be  refused  a  rather  striking  negative  significance." 
The  London  Standard  denies  that  the  bye-elections  are  "  a  stri- 
king victory  for  Mr.  Chamberlain's  policy,"  This  Conservative 
organ,  which  refused  to  follow  the  lead  of  the  London  Times  into 
the  Chamberlain  camp,  insists  that  "  the  two  elected  candidates 
were  not  returned  for  the  two  metropolitan  constituencies  as  be- 
lievers in  the  taxation  of  food."  The  opposition  organs  refu.se  to 
be  discouraged,  pointing  out,  as  the  London  Chronicle  puts  it.  that 
"  it  is  never  safe  to  argue  mathematically  from  a  group  of  bye- 
elections  to  the  result  of  a  general  election."  The  London  A'cws. 
the  London  Leader,  and  the  London  Westminster  Gazette  are  ot 
the  same  mind. 

When  the  House  of  Commons  enters  upon  the  great  debate  of 
next  month,  Mr.  Chamberlain  may  find  himself  called  to  account 
for  a  gross  violation  of  the  British  constitution.  So  the  London 
Standard  thinks.  Mr.  Chamberlain's  alleged  unconstitulionality 
consists  in  the  appointment,  on  his  own  unofficial  responslbilrty, 
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of  a  commission  of  experts  to  frame  a  model  tariff.  "  This  com- 
mission," announced  Mr.  Chamberlain  last  month  to  an  enthusi- 
astic audience  at  Leeds,  "  will  comprise  leading  representatives  of 
every  principal  industry  and  of  every  group  of  industries— repre- 
sentatives of  the  trade  of  India  and  the  crown  colonies  and  the 
great  self-governing  colonies.  It  will  invite  before  it  witnesses 
from  ever>'  trade,  and  it  will  endeavor,  after  hearing  all  that  can 
be  said,  not  merely  in  regard  to  the  special  interests  of  any  partic- 
ular trade,  but  also  in  regard  to  the  interests  of  all  the  other  trades 
which  may  be  in  any  sense  related  to  it — it  is  going  after  that  to 
frame  a  model  tariff."  The  London  Times  was  profoundly  im- 
pressed by  the  breadth  and  scope  of  this  idea  from  the  first  men- 
tion of  it.  When  the  names  of  the  commissioners — they  have  no 
official  authority —were  announced,  the  London  7>V//^i' termed  the 
list  "an  extremely  powerful  and  efficient  nucleus."  It  included 
"one  of  the  largest  meat-preservers  and  packers  in  the  United 
Kingdom  ...  a  glass   manufacturer  ...  a   well-known   builder 

.  .  .  Mr.  — ~  who  has  built  up  the  large  furniture  firm  of & 

."     "  We  could  afford   to  laugh  at  the  personnel,"  says  the 

London  Standard,  "if  the  whole  .subject  were  not  so  grave." 
"The  scheme  is  a  solemn  travesty  of  the  functions  which  the 
crown,  on  the  advice  of  responsible  ministers,  confers  on  those 
entrusted  with  its  commission  from  time  to  time." 


A   RUSSIAN    PRESS   CIRCULAR. 

SURPRISE  has  been  expressed  in  the  European  press  at  the 
freedom  and  boldness  with  which  the  Russian  press,  whicii 
is  subject  to  strict  supervision,  has  been  discussing  foreign  poli- 
tics and  attacking  not  only  Japan,  the  United  States,  England,  and 
Germany,  but  also  the  present  Government  of  France,  Russia's 
ally.  Writers  have  assumed  that  the  St.  Petersburg  Government 
was  actually  inspiring  these  aggressive  press  utterances  for  pur- 
poses of  its  own. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  the  following  secret  circular  from  the 
Chief  Press  Bureau  of  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior  will  be  read 
with  interest.  It  is  published  in  the  Osvobojdenie  (Emancipation), 
the  organ  of  the  Russian  constitutionalists  and  liberals,  issued  at 
Stuttgart,  Germany,  and  "illegally  circulated  all  over  Russia." 

"  No.  8928 — September  23,  1903. 

"  The  editors  of  the  periodical  publications  have  already  been 
warned  of  the  consequence  of  discussing  the  events  occurring  on 
the  Balkan  peninsula  in  a  spirit  not  in  harmony  with  the  views  ex- 
pressed in  the  governmental  statements.  In  spite  of  this,  the  or- 
gans of  our  periodical  press  to  this  day  have  continued  to  print 
articles  wholly  inconsistent  with  the  pacific  diplomacy  of  the  Gov- 
ernment and  capable  of  causing  undeniable  excitement  in  the 
public  mind.  In  addition,  in  the  pages  of  some  newspapers  there 
continue  to  appear  inappropriately  severe  judgments  upon  the  ex- 
isting Servian  Government. 

"  In  view  of  the  foregoing,  the  Chief  Bureau  of  the  Press,  in 
obedience  to  the  order  of  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  notifies  the 
editors  of  the  periodical  publications  that,  in  the  event  of  their 
printing  further  matter  indicative  of  a  disinclination  or  unwilling- 
ness to  be  guided  by  the  .suggestions  above  referred  to  concerning 
the  Near  Eastern  situation,  or  their  persisting  in  gratuitous  as- 
saults upon  the  Servian  Government,  the  offending  publications 
will  be  called  to  account  in  suitable  ways." 

The  editor  of  Osvobojdenie  says  that  such  circulars  are  very  fre- 
quently issued,  and  he  invites  the  editors  to  tell  the  Press  Bureau 
what  a  great  editor  of  a  former  period,  An.sakoff,  said  in  a  re- 
sponse to  a  similar  threat:  "  I  liave  not  the  smallest  disposition  to 
conform  my  patriotism  to  the  official  patriotism  of  government 
departments,  which  has  a  way  of  changing  with  persons  and 
moods."  He  states,  too,  that  Minister  von  Plehve  compelled  the 
editor  of  the  St.  Petersburg  yVbT/^?.?//  todismi.ss  his  regular  Paris 
correspondent  for  alleged  anti-Russian  articles,  under  a  nom  de 
phitne,  in  the  Europden,  a  French  journal  of  influence. —  Transla- 
tion made  for  ^^^v.  Literary  Diokst. 


CANADA'S  MONROE  DOCTRINE. 

CANADA  will  never  consent  to  the  purchase  by  the  United 
States  of  the  two  small  P>ench  islands  of  St.  Pierre  and 
Miquelon,  adjacent  to  Newfoundland.  The  Dominion  press  avers- 
this  with  vehemence.  The  allegation  that  the  United  States  is  try- 
ing to  purchase  the  islands  is  pronounced  "  fantastic "  by  the 
Ddpeche  Coloniale  (Paris),  which  has  access  to  authoritative 
sources  of  information.  Nevertheless,  the  Ottawa  Citizen  is  in- 
clined to  agree  with  a  recent  military  lecturer  on  the  defenses  of 
Canada  that  these  two  islands  could  at  any  time  be  disposed  of  by 
France  "  to  an  unfriendly  nation,  who  could,  by  fortifying  them^ 


HELPING   HIMSRI,F. 

Colombia—'"  Car-r-r-amba !  De  p'lieceinan  protect  us  from  European 
t'ief — an'  is  de  biggest  t'ief  ofalL"  — W^or/rf  (Toronto). 

hold  command  of  that  part  of  the  entrance  to  the  gulf "  of  St. 
Lawrence.  These  islands  .should  "  be  built  into  the  fabric  of  the 
Dominion  of  Canada  without  delay,"  asserts  the  Dominion  daily, 
which  advocates  a  Monroe  Doctrine  for  Canada,  thus : 

"  Canada  must  establish  herself  firmly  on  the  northern  half  of 
this  continent  and  establish  a  Monroe  Doctrine  of  her  own.  It 
should  be  announced  that  Canada  will  demand  a  prior  option  on 
the  purchase  of  the  French  and  Danish  territory  adjacent  to  her 
coasts  and  will  not  stand  for  any  other  nation,  particularly  the 
United  States,  acquiring  territory  within  our  sphere  of  influence. 
When  a  Tommy  in  barracks  is  troubled  by  an  aggressive  and  trou- 
blesome neighbor,  he  draws  a  line  with  pipe-clay  around  his  cot, 
and  the  man  who  passes  that  chalk-line  knows  he  is  up  against  a 
fight.     It  is  about  time  Johnny  Canuck  drew  his  chalk-line." 

French  fishing  rights  off  the  Newfoundland  shore  must  be  extin- 
guished and  Newfoundland  itself  made  part  of  the  Dominion  of 
Canada,  thinks  the  Toronto  IVor/d,  which  is  likewise  impressed  by 
the  need  of  a  Canadian  Monroe  Doctrine.  "  Canada's  frontier  has 
been  driven  in  by  Yankee  diplomacy  at  too  many  points." 


POINTS   OF   VIEW. 

Islands  and  Sea  Power.— "There  i.s  nothing  which  more  thoroughly 
reveals  to  students  of  strategy  and  to  naval  men  the  absurdity  of  the 
working  of  the  uninstructed  mind,"  says  the  London  At/ienautn,  "than 
the  doctrine  of  the  command  of  seas  by  islands  in  them.  Seas  are  com- 
manded by  sea  power." 

Anticlericalism.— "  It  was  a  petty  professor  retired  by  a  small  academy 
in  the  south,"  remarks  the  Roman  Catholic  CorrfSfoudeiit  (Paris),  "who 
lately  cried  that  the  hour  of  revenge  had  co^ne  for  Julian  the  Apostate, 
and  that  he,  too,  erect  upon  the  ruins  of  Christianity,  forever  crushed  to 
earth  by  the  Combes  ministry,  was  about  to  say  to  Christ:  'Galilean, 
thou  art  conquered  ! '  " 
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NOTABLE    BOOKS    OF   THE    DAY. 


she  was  to  marry,  the  one  who  sent  for  her  and  wanted  to  marry  her, 
and  an  elderly  one  back  in  England  who  decided  to  marry  her  because 
his  delinquent  son  wouldn't. 


ON    LOVE'S  OLD   LYRE. 

A  Touch  of  Sun  and  other  Siories.     B>-  Mary  Hallock  Foote.     Cloth, 
273  pp.     Price,  $1.50.     Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 

FOUR  novelettes  dealing  ostensibly  with  life  in  California  and 
Idaho.  The  back  ground,  it  is  true,  is  a  Western  one  of  mining- 
camps,  plains,  and  mountain  ranges;  but  the  burden  of  the  tales 
is  not  a  question  of  geography.  Among  Western  story  tellers  (like 
Abou  Ben  Adhem's,  their  tribe  e^oes  increase),  Mrs.  Foote  is  almost  in  a 
class  by  herself,  in  that  while  she  stages  her  stories  in  the  West,  they 
are  really  so  little  of  the  West.  Her  chief  interest  is  the  analysis  of 
motive,  the  probing  of  the  emotions,  the  revelation  of  character — in  a 
word,  the  psychologic  interest. 

Along  this  line  she  is  gifted  in  an  eminent  degree.  Her  characters 
are  lifelike  and  get  close  to  the  reader's  heart.  Her  girls  are  whole- 
some, lovable  creatures;  her  men  virile,  reserved,  sometimes  rudely 
strong,  but  gentlemen  always;  her  mothers — well,  they  are  very  much 
like  real  mothers. 

The  present  stories  make  quite  passably  good  reading,  altho  they 
will  not  greatly  stir  the  soul  of  the  hardened  reader.  The  author  smites 
the  lyric  harp  of  love.  The  responses  ripple  with  laughter  and  are 
dashed  betimes  with  tears.  By  all  odds  the  best  and  neatest  of  the  four 
is  the  story  that  gives  the  book  its  name.  A  doting  mother  learns  that 
her  only  son  has  become  engaged.  The  girl  he  loves  is  a  splendid  crea- 
ture, but,  as  it  happens  with  California  roses  under  the  dry  heat,  her 
reputation  has  been  blighted  by  a  "  touch  of  sun."  It  was  nothing  very 
serious,  just  an  escapade,  a  brushing  aside  of  the  conventionalities. 
But  to  this  mother's  mind  the  stigma  of  it  made  the  girl  impossible  as 
her  son's  wife.  Poor  mother!  she  worries  herself  dreadfully  and  her 
husband,  too;  but  he  is  quite  unconvinced  that  the  world  will  go  topsy- 
turvy in  any  case.  Manlike,  he  trusts 
his  grown-up  son  to  take  care  of  him- 
self. The  contrast  between  him  and 
the  flustered  mother  is  finely  presen- 
ted. To  her  the  engagement  is  a  dis- 
tinct calamity,  chiefly  because  she 
thinks  her  son— sane,  clean  Willy — 
has  blindly  committed  himself.  And 
so  she  writes  him  a  letter  revealing 
the  dark  chapter  in  his  sweetheart's 
history. 

It  has  hardly  been  posted  when  the 
girl  herself,  iminvited,  pays  the  old 
couple  a  visit.  Follows  a  heart-to- 
heart  session,  both  women  indulging 
in  the  luxury  of  being  miserable  and 
turning  tiieir  feelings  inside  out  for 
mutual  inspection,  as  only  women  can. 
The  girl's  confession  sets  her  name  in 
a  better  light  before  the  mother, 
while  her  sweetness  and  strength  of 
character  overthrow  the  barriers  of  prejudice.  The  elder  woman  likes 
her  all  the  better  still  for  having  decided  to  release  Willy  from  the  en- 
gagement. 

Just  before  she  departs  next  day  Willy  appears  upon  the  scene,  in 
response  to  his  mother's  tragic  letter. 

"  I  am  sorry  you  worried  so,  mother,"  he  said.  "  I  knew  it  all  the 
time." 

"  You  did  not  believe  it  ?  How  much  of  it  did  you  believe  ?  "  asked 
the  mother. 

"'Mother,"    he    said,   "do  you  think  a  man   can't   see  what   a  girl 
is?" 
"  But  what  do  you  know  about  girls  ? " 
"  Where  is  she  .> " 

Good,  common-sense  Willy  finds  her  in  the  garden. 
"  Pilgrims  to  Mecca  "  is  a  very  good  story  about  a  San  Francisco  girl 
whose  Eastern-bred  mother  decides  that  she  must  be  "  finished-up  "  as 
to  her  education  in  an  Eastern  boarding-school.  Elsie,  the  daughter, 
has  a  sense  of  humor  and  doesn't  particularly  want  to  be  "finished-up"; 
besides,  unknown  to  her  mother,  she  has  had  a  love  affair  that  placed 
her  above  finishing-schools  for  all  time.  She  confesses  about  it  to  her 
mother  on  the  train.  It  being  war  time,  the  young  man  had  enlisted, 
to  ^/f  something  at  Elsie's  order;  he  had  hitherto  done  little  but  flunk 
his  examinations  at  college.  En  route  eastward,  mother  and  daughter 
stopped  over-night  in  Chicago.  Over  the  wires  came  the  news  that 
this  young  man  had  been  killed  at  San  Juan.  The  blow  finished  Elsie's 
education  effectively.  It  made  her  a  woman.  The  horizons  of  both 
mother  and  daughter  had  been  widened.  They  took  the  next  train  for 
home. 

"  The  Harshaw  Bride  "  is  a  pleasant  comedy  story  of  an  English  girl 
brought  out  to  Idaho  to  marry  a  Harshaw — but  not  the  right  one. 
Three  Harshaw  men  caused  her  a  deal  of  worry — the  one  she  thought 


MARY  HALLOCK  FOOTE. 


A    LITERARY    PIN-WHEEL. 

The  Reign  of  Queen  ISYL.     By   Gelett  Burgess  and  Will  Irwin.     Cloth. 
255  pp.    Price,  $1.50.    McClure,  Phillips  &  Co. 

THE  title  and  the  romantic  name  for  the  heroine  suggest  a  delicious 
round  of  troubadour  chivalry,  in  this  merry  product  of  Messrs. 
Burgess  and  Irwin  ;  but  "  The  Reign  of  Queen  Isyl"    is  not  at  all 
that.     This  tandem  of  sparkling  wits  caracoles  from  one  story  to  another 
in  the  fashion  of  the  "  Arabian  Nights."    It  is  like  the  box  which,  when 


gelett  burgess. 


WILL  IRWIN. 


opened,  discloses  a  slightly  smaller  one,  and  so  on  until  you  have  a 
dozen.  Here,  however,  each  story  is  as  good  as  the  other.  There  is 
no  diminution  in  them.  It  is  a  lavishly  persistent  gush  of  California 
humor,  and  the  reader  swallows  one  fantastic  tale  after  the  other  with 
undiminished  relish.  There  is  a  central  story  from  which  the  others 
sprout.  This  concerns  the  substitution  of  a  lovely  girl,  Isyl  Shea,  for 
another  sprightly  damsel,  Norine  Almeric,  as  queen  at  a  flower  festi- 
val. For  the  length  of  the  carnival  the  mystery  of  Norine's  disap- 
pearance is  unsolved,  and  this  constitutes  the  reign  of  Queen  Isyl. 
There  is  a  love  story,  but  the  humor,  the  broadest  California  "Ameri- 
can "  brand,  is  what  titillates  the  reader's  palate. 

Mr.  Burgess  is  known  as  the  editor  of  T//f  Lark,  a  bright  but  now 
defunct  magazinelet.  The  most  crepitant  flight  of  his  muse  had  for 
its  stimulating  theme,  "The  Purple  Cow,"  as  unique  a  zoological  curi- 
osity as  was  ever  let  loose  from  a  pen.  This  book  of  Queen  Isyl  dis- 
dains criticism.  There  can  be  but  one  mind  in  regard  to  its  rollicking 
charm.  It  is  a  book  devised  only  for  entertainment,  without  any  ele- 
ment of  seriousness.  For  a  production  of  its  kind,  it  is  admirably  con- 
ceived and  carried  out,  suggesting  George  Ade  in  its  picturesque  slang, 
and  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  in  its  arrangement. 


AN    EXCEPTIONALLY    FINE   NOVEL. 


Cloth,  .319  pp.     Price,  $1.50. 


Petronilla  Hf.roven.     By  Una  L.  Silberrad. 
Doubleday,  I'age  &  Co. 

THIS  is  a  refreshingly  fine  work  of  fiction,  deserving  of  the  enor- 
mous circulation  which  mysteriously  falls  to  many  books  whose 
merits  far  from  warrant  it.  It  is  a  love  story,  tho  love 
crowns  rather  than  dominates  it.  The 
human  interest  is  enthralling  ;  the 
knowledge  of  human  nature  is  deep  ; 
the  humanity  is  on  a  lofty  plane  in 
the  two  principal  characters.  Miss 
Silberrad  has  the  note  of  genius — cre- 
ativeness.  Petronilla  is  brilliantly  un- 
usual ;  no  one  ever  met  any  girl  like 
her,  the  more's  the  pity,  for  it  were 
a  privilege.  The  character,  once  con- 
ceived, is  evolved  with  unerring  mas- 
tery, and  there  is  no  question 
that  she  is  flesh  and  blood.  "The 
Woodman  "  is  not  so  exceptional  a 
type  ;  yet  while  not  unique,  he  is  al- 
ways a  fresh  and  grateful  personality. 
Hermit,  he  is  stoic,  not  misanthrope. 
Hope  has  withered  in  his  composition, 
but  he  has  a  native  strength  adversity 
sweetens.  ""A  L.  silberrad. 

In  fact,  many  of  the  very  many  excellencies  of  this  gapping  story  lie 
in  the  adroit  way  in  which  the  author  blends  conflicting  forces  in  charac- 
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ter  and  gives  the  most  edifying  resultant.  For  long,  she  goes  on  as 
soberly  and  methodically  as  a  schoolmaster  teaching  history.  Then 
she  brings  in  motives  and  complexity  of  good  and  bad  agencies  till  she 
trembles  on  the  brink  of  melodrama,  and  you  fear  she  may  spoil  her 
broadly  painted  canvas  by  puerility  of  clamant  values.  She  indeed 
barely  escapes  this  peril,  but  escape  it  she  does,  altho  the  connoisseur 
of  literary  unity  and  balance  sets  his  teeth  a  little  at  the  white  wolf 
and  Philip  Rundell.  The  th-ux  ex  viachina  of  the  one,  and  the  rococo 
Mephistophelian  devilishness  of  the  other,  in  the  prosaic  atmosphere 
of  Rundell  St.  Mary's  and  Wickamstead,  with  a  ruck  of  bucolic  filii 
terra  who  do  not  grow  very  high  above  the  sod,  seem  incongruously 
jarring.  It  is  red  lights  and  guttural  accents  in  a  mi/ieti  of  cool  gray 
ethics.  But  Miss  Silberrad  manages  to  retain  the  pregnant  force  and 
dignity  of  Greek  tragedy  despite  this  slight  oscillation  toward  the  spec- 
tacular. 

The  potent  grace  of  the  book,  however,  is  that  the  outcome  of  Petro- 
nilla  and  the  woodman  is  the  exaltation  of  themselves.  Destiny  has 
played  rough  tricks  with  the  twain,  and  they  have  taken  very  posi- 
tive but  very  different  ways  of  dealing  with  that  mystic  controller. 
But  ultimately  each,  thanks  to  the  other,  evolves  into  finer  human  fiber 
with  a  touching  approximation  to  godliness  in  it.  Miss  Silberrad, 
strong,  contained,  modern,  artist  auxfonds,  is  not  at  all  shy  in  breath- 
ing quite  a  just  and  reverent  sense  of  God  and  God's  dealings.  It  is 
the  more  surprising  as  she  is  disciplined  to  unemotionality.  Her  meth- 
od is  objective.  She  does  not  draw  many  reflections,  except  in  the 
^uise  of  humorous  flashes.  She  lets  her  characters  do  the  annotating. 
Miss  Silberrad's  note  is  one  of  drj'  keenness.  You  feel  her  insight,  the 
pungency  of  brain  in  analysis  ;  but  the  humanity  of  the  heart  does  not 
make  the  page  glisten.  Her  invention  and  gift  for  creating  and  devel- 
oping fascinating  types  of  men  and  women  suffice,  however,  without 
any  more  emollient  qualities  of  style  than  are  hers.  For  she  is  lucid 
and  trenchant  almost  to  the  point  of  curtness. 

Miss  Silberrad  demonstrates  so  much  all-round  excellence  as  a  novel- 
ist that  (me  hereafter  can  scarcely  help  regarding  any  work  of  fiction 
bearing  her  name  as  something  demanding  perusal. 


A     CHAMBER     OF    HOHENZOLLERN     HORRORS. 

I'KiVATK  Lives  of  William  II.  ani>  His  Consort,  and  Skcret  His- 
tory OF  THE  Court  of  Berlin.  From  the  Papers  and  Diaries  ex- 
tending over  a  Period  beginning  June,  1888,  to  the  spring  of  1898,  of 
Ursula,  Countess  von  Eppinghoven,  Dame  du  Palais  to  Her  Majesty, 
the  Empress-Queen.  By  Henry  W.  Fischer.  Two  volumes.  Cloth,  3,1 
-r347  PP-  Price,  $7  net.  Published  bj-  Fischer's  Foreign  Letters,  New 
York. 

IN  these  amazing  volumes,  William  II.  of  Germany  is  presented  to 
the  world  as  an  epileptic  degenerate,  quailing  before  the  ghastly 
phantoms  conjured  up  for  him  by  his  own  horror  of  hereditary 
disease.  The  Hohenzollern  is  no  hero  to  this  Boswell  of  a  countess. 
She  was  a  lady  of  title  and  position,  it  seems,  who  lost  her  fortune,  like 
a  heroine  in  some  novel.  Of  course,  she  had  to  live.  So  she  "  ac- 
cepted their  Majesties'  command  to  join  the  ranks  of  a  retinue  already 
noted  for  high-sounding  names,"  which  means,  we  are  vulgar  enough 
to  presume,  that  she  had  a  "pull."  W'illiam  II.  would  never  have 
tolerated  the  countess  at  his  court,  surely,  had  he  known  of  her  passion 
for  committing  his  secrets  to  her  diary.  She  made  notes  of  scraps  of 
conversation,  of  the  tittle-tattle  of  the  back  stairs,  of  the  number  of 
hours  the  Emperor  spends  in  bed.  But  all  this  is  prosaic  foundation 
for  a  superstructure  of  sensation.  It  is  not  surprising  to  be  told  that 
William  II.  tried  to  suppress  it  all.     Who  would  care  to  live  in  historj' 

on  the  basis  of  a  running  ear,  a  with- 
ered arm,  and  a  dread  of  going  mad  ? 
The  countess,  in  her  introduction, 
pays  her  respects  to  truth.  "There 
is  something  noble  in  publishing  it," 
she  believes.  She  has  in  mind,  nat- 
urally, the  violence  done  to  her  own 
feelings  when  forced  to  write  :  "Wil- 
liam, you  must  know,  is  never  quite 
sure  of  his  legs,  the  left  one,  as  stated, 
being  liable  to  give  way  at  any  time 
when  his  Majesty's  mind  is  not  con- 
centrated upon  posing  physically  as 
well  as  mentally."  Everything  is 
pitched  in  this  key.  The  Emperor 
is  heard  referring  to  the  German  peo- 
ple as  "the  damned  public."  No 
servant  ever  receives  a  kind  word,  a 
gracious  look  from  him.  "Here, 
you  !  "  prefaces  his  awful  order  for  a 
glass  of  beer.  We  listen  to  the  well- 
bred  lies,  we  admire  the  unruffled  composure  of  the  Prussian  unspeak- 
ables  in  the  conspiracy  to  hide  from  the  world  the  epileptic  fits  to  which 
the  "  all  highest  "  is  subject.  The  countess  makes  us  literally  breathe, 
here,  the  feculence  of  an  atmosphere   Byzantine  enough  to  transform 


epilepsy  into  an  odd  habit  which  his  Majesty  has  of  throwinj;  himself 
back  in  his  chair. 

William's  relations  with  the  Deity,  as  expounded  by  the  lady-in-wait- 
ing,  are  exceptional  in  spiritual  experience.  The  attributes  of  the 
King  of  Heaven,  he  conceives,  attach  themselves,  in  a  mode  specifically 
religious,  to  the  person  of  a  Prussian  monarch.  In  this  theory  we  have 
the  firm  foundation  of  the  monarchical  principle  as  upheld  in  Prussia, 
"damned  republics," — as  they  are  called  at  court, — being  supported  by 
no  divine  revelation  whatever.  Prussia  is  referred  to  by  William  II. 
as  "God's  ally,"  while  his  ordinary  designation  for  himself  is  "God's 
anointed."  The  sentiment  he  cherishes  for  Frederick  the  Great  ap- 
proaches idolatrj'.  The  immortal  friend  of  Yoltaire  is  to  William  the 
master  autocrat  of  all  time.  The  imperial  den  is  glorified  with  busts 
of  Frederick  the  Great,  images  of  Frederick  the  Great,  paintings  of 
Frederick  the  Great,  and  when  his  head  strikes  the  stars  William 
quotes  Frederick  the  Great. 

But  all  this  is  a  mere  scratching  of  the  subject  on  its  surface.  The 
countess  works  every  vein  remorselessly  into  the  heart  of  the  mine. 
Now  and  then  she  drifts  into  what  she  calls  "high  politics,"  notably 
when  she  says  William  had  fully  made  up  his  mind  to  intervene  forci- 
bly in  Cuba  on  behalf  of  Spain,  whereupon  the  imperial  Chancellor 
used  plainer  speech  than  a  military  autocrat  usually  hears.  In  the 
main,  the  Hohenzollern  of  these  volumes  is  a  haunted  man,  too  fearful 
to  face  his  fate,  too  ignoble  to  spare  his  widowed  mother  the  humiliation 
of  being  turned  out  of  the  palace  in  which  the  life  of  his  father  had 
ebbed  away.  These  things — and  much  besides — are  extraordinary,  if 
true,  we  think;  and  if  untrue,  they  are  more  extraordinary  still. 


HENRY   W.   KISCHI-.R. 


WILD   ANIMALS  AT   HOME. 

A  Little  Brother  to  the  Bear,  and  Other  Animal  Stories.  By 
William  J.  Long.  Illustrated  by  Charles  Copeland.  Cloth,  280  pp. 
Price,  $1.50  net.     Ginn  &  Co. 

THE  Rev.  William  J.  Long  prefers  to  make  his  "little  journeys" 
to  the  homes  of  the  wood-folk  unencumbered  by  any  means  of 
making  and  recording  his  observations  other  than  those  with 
which  nature  has  provided  him  :  the  crystalline  lens,  the  retinal  film, 
and  the  fixing  solution  of  a  memory 
with  a  strong  affinity  for  the  curious 
and  extraordinary. 

Mr.  Long  gives  "three  good  rea- 
sons" why  he  hunts  without  gun  or 
camera  : 

"  First,  because  it  is  lazjr  and  satis- 
fying ;  second,  because  it  has  no 
troubles,  no  vexations,  no  disappoint- 
ments ;  and  third,  because  it  lets  you 
into  the  life  and  individuality  of  the 
wild  animals  as  no  other  hunting  can 
possibly  do.  The  animals  show  them- 
selves natural  and  unconcerned," 
etc. 

Hunting  in  this  easy  fashion,  Mr. 
Long  has  beheld  many  marvels  in 
the  animal  world.  Before  his  eyes, 
a  woodcock,  knowing,  presumably, 
that  neither  gun  nor  photographic 
plate   was    to    catch    it    in  the    act, 

has  bound  up  its  wounded  leg  with  mud  and  fibers  of  grass.  He  has 
seen  two  eider-ducks  that,  knowing  salt-water  to  be  ineffective  for  their 
purpose,  had  flown  inland  and  were  dipping  their  heads  in  a  fresh- 
water pond  in  order  to  drown  clams  that  had  closed  themselves  on  their 
tongues.  His  brain  has  whirled  with  watching  deer  performing  in  a 
three-ring  circus  intricate  yet  orderly  evolutions  that  would  make  a 
ring-master  with  a  string  of  circus  ponies  hide  his  diminished  head. 
Mr.  Long's  prejudice  against  the  camera  is  to  be  specially  regretted  in 
the  last  instance.  Indeed,  it  would  have  taken  a  kinetoscope  photog- 
rapher to  do  justice  to  the  scene.  In  a  preceding  book,  "  School  of 
the  Woods,"  Mr.  Long  aroused  the  ire  of  John  Burroughs  and  other 
naturalists  by  narrating  instances  similar  to  the  above  of  the  marvel- 
lous reasoning  power  of  animals.  (For  a  synopsis  of  the  dispute  be- 
tween Mr.  Burroughs  and  Mr.  Long  on  this  point  see  The  Literary 
Digest  for  April  4,  1903.)  The  present  work  indicates  that  Mr.  Long 
intends  to  "stand  by  his  guns  "  in  the  controversy,  even  tho  he  has 
discarded  such  implements  in  his  researches.  It  must  be  conceded,  too, 
that  he  presents  his  observations  in  a  most  attractive  manner.  From 
poetic  title,  a  charming  euphemism  for  the  animal  vulgarly  known  as 
'coon,  to  artistic  tail-piece,  a  white-tailed  deer  wig-wagging,  in  the  code 
described  by  Thompson-Seton,  a  signal  of  farewell  as  it  disappears  in  a 
thicket,  the  book  compels  the  admiration  of  every  lover  of  literary 
style  and  graphic  art.  What  if  a  few  connoisseurs  of  natural  history 
declare  that  to  be  readily  swallowed  the  work  requires  a  few  grains  of 
salt  ?  To  the  general  reader,  whose  taste  for  fiction  has  been,  perhaps, 
a  trifle  overdeveloped,  the  rather  "  high  "  flavor  of  these  animal  stories 
will  smack  most  acceptably  just  as  they  are. 


WILLIAM   J.   LONG. 
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Kr  the  toiler— independence 
Kr  alia  safe  investment 


BE  INDEPENDENT 

$10  DOWN-$10  A  MONTH 

till  you've  paid  $200  buys  40  acres  of  good   land   close  to  market  in  the 

Upper  Peninsuloc  of  MichigOLrv 

WE  are  offering  first-class  all-round  farming  land,  well  timbered,  at  from  $5  to  $10  per  acre — much  less  than 
the  cost  of  land  of  similar  value  elsewhere.  The  land  grows  abundantly  all  staple  farm  products,  the  best 
apples,  strawberries,  celery,  sugar-beets,  and  potatoes.  It  is  a  fine  grazing  country.  The  timber,  the  crops, 
dairy  products,  and  vegetables  are  quickly  and  profitably  sold  in  nearby  markets  in  the  busy  towns  of  Marquette, 
Ishpeming,  Negaunee,  Manistique, 
St.  Ignace,  Newberry,  Sault  Ste 
Marie,  Munising,  Gladstone,  and 
Escanaba. 

We  are  selling  heavily  timbered 
land  for  Just  the  va.Iue  of  the 
timber — land  where  there  is  suffi- 
cient timber   for  farming  purposes 

9A  just  the  vaLlue  of  the  laixd. 

We  give  you  a  clear  deed  and 
reserve  no  mineral  rights — this  is  an 
unusual  custom  in  the  Upper  Penin- 
sula of  Michigan. 

Should  you  die  before  you  are 
entitled  to  a  deed,  our  land  contract 
makes  provision  whereby  the  prin- 
cipal and  interest  will  be  returned 
to  your  heirs  if  they  so  desire. 

Much  of  the  first-class  farming  land  in  the  Upper  Peninsula  which  is  now  unsettled  has  not  been  offered  to  the 
public  before  on  account  of  being  controlled  by  companies  who  have  confined  their  entire  attention  to  their  respective 
mining  and  lumbering  operations. 

Farm  Lands  a  Sound  Investment 

An  investment  in  Upper  Peninsula  land  is  a  solid  foundation  for  future  independence.  Buy  a  tract  of  our  land 
at  this  time  and  we  believe  your  investment  will  be  satisfactory  and  profitable. 

The  last  United  States  Census  Reports  say  that  land  has  increased  in  value  the  last  ten  years  in  the  States  of 
Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Ohio,  South  Dakota,  North  Dakota,  Minnesota,  Iowa,  and  Illinois. 

$3,154,191,413 

This    means    that   land    has  increased  in  VALUE  so  as  to  give  the  1,395,161  land  owners  in 
these  States  $2,260  increase  per    man. 

The    opportunity  for  the  toiler  lies  not  in  the   crowded  city,  where  the  meanest  labor  is 
competed  for  with  ever  increasing  eagerness,  where  discomfort  and  unhealthy  conditions  are 
the  lot  of  most  laborers.     It  lies  in  the  country,  where  a  home,  health,  comfort,  and  inde-      ^  ^ 
pendence  are  within  the  reach  of  a  pair  of  willing  hands.  "^ 

This    is  opportunity    for  the  small    investor  to    be  master  of    his   own   invest 
ment — in  timber  and  farm  land  which  is  rapidly  increasing  in  value.     Land  is  a 
safe  investment,  an  increasingly  profitable  one,  and  our  lands  are  one  of  the  best 
opportunities  you  will  ever  find 


Stacking  Hay  in  the  Upper  Peninsula. 


Upper 
Peninsula 
Land  Co.  Ltd. 
Detroit,  MJcb. 


he:rj:  are  our.  references 


Kutabaga..  11  Pounds, 

Grown   in  the  Upper 

Peninsula 


IF.  O.  MATHER 

Chairman 

Cleveland 


111.  Trust  &  Savings  Bank,  Chicago. 
Colonial  Trust  Co.,  New  York. 
Mercantile  National  Bank,  Cleveland. 
State  Savings  Bank,  Detroit. 
First  Nat'l  Bank,  Sault  Ste  Marie. 
First  Nat'l  Bank,  St.  Ignace,  Mich. 
Marquette  Nat'l  Bank,  Marquette,  Mich. 

Write  us  for  maps,  booklets,  etc. 

UPPER   PENINSULA  LAND  CO., 

906  WASHINGTON  AKCADE,  DETROIT.  MICH 
R.  C.  MAXIf  F.  -T.  MEltlilAM 

Treasurer  Sec'y  and  (len'l  ^fft>: 

Cleveland  Detroit 


My  Name  i.s. 


Bank  of  Commerce,  Cleveland. 
People's  Savings  Bank,  Detroit. 
Cleveland  Cliffs  Iron  Co.,  Cleveland. 
Munising  State  Bank,  Munising,  Mich. 
First  Nat'l  Bank,  E.scanaba,  Mich. 
Newberry  Bank,  Newberr>',  Mich. 
Manistique  Bank,  Manistique,  Mich. 


My  Address  . 


Town 


State 


I  could  invest down  aiid 

^ per  month.     Would  woh/ 

(tcrt's  (if  laud. 
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BOOKS   RECEIVED. 

The  Li  1  kraky  Digest  is  in  receipt  of  the  fol   ^ 
lowing  books  : 

'"Elementary  Guide  to  Literary  Criticism."  — 
F.  V.  N.  Painter.  (195  pp.;  price,  $0.90  net.  Ginn 
&  Co.,  Boston.) 

"Greek  Sculpture,  its  Spirit  and  Principles.''— 
Edmund  von  Mach.  (359  pp.;  price,  $4.50.  Ginn  & 
Co.) 

"  The  Rubaiyat." — A  new  paraphrase  by  R.  \V. 
Whitney.     (The  Miner  Studio,  Cleveland,  O.) 

"The  Young-  Man  Entering  Business."— Orison 
S.  Marden.     (T.  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.) 

"The  Courtship  of  Miles  Standish."  —  Henry 
Wadsworth  Longfellow.  With  illustrations  by 
Howard  Chandler  Christy.  (152  pp.  Bobbs- 
Merrill  Company.) 

"The  Consul."  —A  sketch  of  Emma  Booth 
Tucker  by  Commander  Booth  Tucker.  (Paper, 
$0.30.     Salvation  Army  Publishing  Department.) 

"Pioneering  in  Central  Africa."  —  Samuel  P. 
Verner.  (512  pp.;  $2  net.  Presbyterian  Commit- 
tee of  Publication,  Richmond,  Va.) 

"  Betty  Zane."— P.  Zane  Gray.  (291pp.  Cliarles 
Francis  Press,  New  York.) 


Current  Events. 


Foreign. 


The  Far  East. 


December  28. — The  Japanese  Privy  Council  ap- 
proves the  issue  of  $10,000,000  loan  for  the 
completion  of  the  Seoul-Fusan  Railway  in 
Korea,  and  the  payment  of  military  ex- 
penses. 

December  30.— Reports  from  European  capitals 
state  that  feat  s  of  war  between  Russia  and 
Japan  were  growing.  Japan  purchases  two 
Argentine  cruisers  and  is  negotiating  for 
the  purchase  of  two  Chilian  war-ships.  * 

January  2. — A  powerful  Japanese  squadron  is 
soon  to  leave  Saseho  for  Masampho,  Korea. 

January  3. — The  Japanese  press  urges  an  imme- 
diate declaration  of  war,  which  it  says  is  in- 
evitable ;  Japanese  troops  are  ready  to  em- 
bark on  transports. 


Panama  and  Colombia. 

December  28.— General  Reyes,  in  the  note  em- 
bodying the  Colombian  claims,  asks  the 
United  States  to  restore  the  status  quo  ante 
on  the  Isthmus  and  to  hold  aloof  while  Co- 
lombia attempts  to  force  Panama  into  sub- 
mission. In  case  of  failure,  he  urges  that 
the  matter  be  submitted  to  The  Hague 
tribunal. 

December  29.— Minister  Beaupre's  despatches 
from  Bogota  to  the  State  Department  are 
made  public  by  the  resolution  of  Congress. 

December  31.— Colombians  land  at  Carti,  Pana- 
ma, and  take  away  an  Indian  chief  ;  they  are 
pursued  by  American  war-ships. 

January  i.— A  rumor  at  Colon  states  that  the 
General  Pinzon,  a  Colombian  cruiser,  had 
been  sunk  by  United  States  war-ships. 

January  3. — The  cruiser  Topelta  and  two  torpedo- 
boats  are  ordered  to  Colon. 


OlHi;l<    KOKKIGN    Nkws. 

December  28.— P'our  thousand  men  under  Bul- 
garian leaders  are  ready  to  invade  Turkish 
territory. 

DeceTiber  29. — Dominican  rebels  attack  the  pro- 
visional government  forces  in  Santo  Do- 
mingo. 

The  Bolivian  Congress  ratifies  the  treaty  set- 
tling the  Acre  dispute. 

December  30.— The  Panama  Canal  Company  in 
Paris  voles  to  continue  the  existing  engage- 
ments with  the  United  States. 

Etienne  Brisson  is  elected  to  succeed  M. 
Bourgeois  as  president  of  the  French  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies. 

The  Transvaal  Legislative  Council  decides  in 
favor  of  the  introduction  of  Asiatic  labor. 


December  31.— The  Skinner  expedition  returns 
to  Jibutil  from  Adis  Abeba,  having  negoti- 
ated a  commercial  treaty  between  the  United 
States  and  Abyssinia. 


?^ 


When  Your  Policy  is  Issued  by  this  Company 
You  Know  That  its  Payment  is  Guaranteed  by 

One  of  the  Strongest  Life 
Insurance  Companies  of  the  World 

THE  PRUDENTIAL  INSURANCE  CO.  of  America 

JOHN  F.  DRYDEN,  Prest       >*'"'«  '<"■  Information,  Depl.  R         HOME  OFFICE,  Newark,  N.  J. 


# 


Know 
How  to 
File 

— Docximeixt^ 
—Legal  Blank^ 
—Card  Records 
— Credit  Reports 
—Deposit  Tickets 
—Insurance  Policies 
—Books      — Reports 
— Samples    — Checks 
—Clipping    ^Invoices 
—Notes — Letters — Papers 

Simply  check   the  items  that 
terest  you  most— write  name  here 


Learn  the  truth 

Every  man  and  woman,  par- 
ticularly those  entered  upon 
matrimony,  should  possess  the 
new  and  valuable  book 

Sexology 

Ijy '\VilliajiII.\Valijng,A.S1.,M.D. 

which  sensibly  treats  of   the   sex- 
ological  relations  of  both  sexes,  and, 
as  well,  how  and  when  to  advise  son 
or  daughter. 
Unequalled  endorsement  of  the  press,  min- 
istry, legal  and  medical  professions. 

Do  you  know 

that  the  main  cause  of  unhappiness,  ill-health, 
sickly  children,  and  divorce  is  admitted  by  ph.v- 
sicians  and  shown  by  court  records  to  be  ignorance 
of  the  laws  of  self  and  sex! 

Sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  price 

Fine  Morocco  binding.  $1.50.    Clothbound,  $1.00 

Write  for  "  Othsr  People's  Opinions  "  and  Table  of  Contents,  also 

100-page  illustrated  catalogue  of  books  of  merit — FREE 

PURITAN  PUB.  CO.,  »ept.  B,  Philadelphia 


tear  out  this  advertisement  and  mail  to  us. 
That's  the  (irst  step  in  simplifying  your  office 
or  factory  detail.    And  do  it  NOW. 
THESHAW-W.tLKEIirOJIPANT.  MngkeBon.Mlob. 
Branch  at  Chicago  in  the  Mar<iuette  Building. 


One  of  tlio  greutest  aids  to  modern  instruction. 
I'rolilably  employed  in  tlie  study  of  Astronomy, 
I'hyhical  and  Commercial  (ieography.  History 
Science,  Art  and  other  branches.  Every  school 
Bhuuld  have  one.  lUuBtrated  catalogue/zee. 
IBeALLIBTKR  JIFO.  OPTICIAN,  40  Nanaau  St.,  N.  Y. 


Discoutit  of'.Vi^/^'i. ,  or 
THE  FELIX  F.  DAUS  DUPLICATOR  CO. 
■>)iiiM    IliillilliiK.    Ill   John   81.,   !V(>w   York    4M4y 

Readers  of  Thb  Literary  Digesi  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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^^A-f-^ 


€^us^r>i^^ 


It  poiuts  the  way  to  pencil  satis- 
faction. A  32-page  booklet 
Address  Dept.  U.,  Jos.  Dixon 
Crucible  Co.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


Whatt 


Daus*    Tip  -  Top  ? 

TO  TKOVi:  that  Dans'  "lip  Top" 
is  the  best  and   simplest  device  for 
makiuk'  100  eopIcK  from  jien  writ- 
ten and  50  eopiC"  from  typewnt- 
teu  oritrinal,  we  \>ill  ship  complete 
duplicator,    cap    size,    without 
deponlt.  uii  ten  (IO)<la.i  «  trial 

Price  $7.30  less  Trade    C  ^  t>  p  t 
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Distilled  Water  and  the  Clergy 

Endorsed   by  many  prominent  mtu   in  the  chuich 
and  thousands  of  its  members. 

THE  SANITARY  STILL 

on  your  kitchen  atove  furnishes 
plenty  of  distilled  aerated  water 
nt  trifling  cost.  Simple  as  a 
tea  kettle. 

BISHOP  SAJllEL  F.iLLOWS,  St. 
Paul's  Church  Rectory,  Chi- 
cago, writes:  "  It  is  invaluable. 
We  would  not  be  without  it  for 
any  consideration." 

The  Sanitary  Still  used  in  the 

WHITE  1101 SE,    Highest  a\t»rd 

,„  .,     ,      .       ,,   ^        at  Paris  Exposition.     Writ^for 

W  rite  for  booklet.       booklet.  Durability  uneciualed. 

Avoid  cheap  and  flimsy  Stills.     Agents  Wanted. 

A.   H.  FEIRCE    iiVV..    CO.,    OS   N.  «reen    Street,    CHICAGO. 


Mliese  trade-mark  crlsi 

Olut 

BARLE 


Perfect  Breakfas 
PANSY    FLOUR 
Unlike    all 
For 
FARWELL  &  RHIN 


nes  on  every  package. 

its  «& 

STALS, 

Health  Cereals. 
Cake  and    Pastry. 

Ask    Grocere. 
write 
eftown,  N^  Y.,  U.S.A* 


Are  Your  Legs  Straight? 

If  not  they  will  appear  ftrait'it  and 
trim  if  you  wear  our  easy  Puetiinatic 
aud  Cushion-Kubber  Forms.  (Patents 
appliid  for  thruu^out  the  world.) 
Adjustt-d  instantly  ;  defy  detection. 
Immediately  adopted  by  men  of  fash- 
ion Write  for  full  description,  mailed 
under  plain  letter  seal. 

Henderson  &  Henderson,  Inc. 
Itepl.  !..'>  Itiiffuio,  N.  T. 

(Mairrrs.  under  flvi.  pitenis,  H.  <fc  H. 
Pneumatic  Bast  Forms  for  Women.) 


January  2.— A  revolution  breaks  out  in  Uruguay. 

January  3.— The  Peruvian  Congress  approves 
the  treaty  with  Bolivia  for  the  arbitration  of 
>the  boundary  dispute. 


Domestic. 

The  Chicago  Fire. 

December  30. — Five  hundred  and  ninety  lives 
are  lost  in  a  fire  and  stampede  in  the  Iroquois 
Theater,  Chicago. 

December  31. — Efforts  to  fix  the  responsibility 
are  begun.  Seven  employees  of  the  theater 
are  arrested  on  charges  of  manslaughter. 

Jantiary  i. — The  managers  of  the  Iroquois  Thea- 
ter, Chicago,  with  Commissioner  of  Build- 
ings of  that  city,  are  held  in  $10,000  bail  each, 
in  connection  with  the  disaster  at  that  city  ; 
Mayor  Harrison  orders  every  theater  in  the 
city  closed  until  all  the  ordinances  in  rela- 
tion to  amusement-places  are  obeyed. 

Otheu  Domestic  News. 

December  28.  —  Western  packing-houses  have 
received  large  rush  orders  for  beef  from  the 
Russian  War  Department. 

The  Cuban  reciprocity  treatj'  becomes  effec- 
tive. 

The  cruisers  Dixie  and  A'eiu  York  are  ordered 
to  Panama. 

December  29. — President  Roosevelt  directs  an 
inquiry  by  United  Slates  diplomatic  and 
consular  agents  in  Russia,  to  ascertain  facts 
about  the  contemplated  massacres  of  Jews 
at  Kishineff. 

It  is  said  that  the  Smoot  case,  now  before  a 
Senate  committee,  might  result  in  a 
thorough  inquiry  into  the  practises  and  poli- 
cies of  the  Mormon  Church. 

December  30. —  President  Roosevelt  denies  re- 
ports that  he  had  offered  the  chairmanship 
of  the  Republican  National  Committee  to 
various  persons  ;  Senator  Banna  has  not  de- 
cided as  to  whether  or  not  he  will  retain  the 
chairmanship. 

January  1.— The  President  shakes  hands  with 
nearly  7,000  civilians  at  the  New  Year's  re- 
ception at  the  White  House. 

January  3. — Five  thousand  men  employed  by  the 
Carnegie  Steel  Companj-  threateri  to  strike 
if  the  cut  in  wages  ordered  is  insisted  upon 
by  the  company. 


CHESS. 

(All  communications  for  this  Department  should 

be  addressed  :  "Chess  Editor,  LITERARY 

Digest."] 

Problem  894. 

Composed  for  The  Literary  Digest  by 
Murray  Marble  and  the  Rev.  Gilbert  Dobb.s. 

Black  — Eleven  Pieces. 


White -Ten  Pieces. 

8;    zSpQzs;    sPpi;    r2p4;    rakiKRB; 
2p2Ppi;2PiBb2;siSs. 

White  mates  in  two  moves. 


I  nilioiQnQ    PtirphQCD  ^^^  Territorv.      Tafwrs  of  750  words  wanted 

LUUIoldllu    rUIUilaOD  lovtrini:  th,:  topic.    ;.|wcial  awards  for  thv  brat. 

For  |.artii  iil;»rs.   a-iOrcss  Coiiip,flltion,   P.  O.    Box  li.s,  MadisuQ  Aveiuit, 
New  Yi'rk  (  it\. 


Greater  than  Steam 
More  Wonderful  than  Electricity 

The  biggest  little  thing  ever 
invented   is   this    marvelous    X- 
Radium    Heater.      Costs   nothing 
to  operate  and  will  last  a  lifetime. 
Keeps  the  coffee  hot. 
Keeps  the  vegetables  hot. 
Keeps  the  meat  hot. 
Only  $2. 50. 
Fully  nickeled  and  finely  polished,  it  is  an 
ornament  to  the  dining-room — a  child  can 
use  it.     A  necessity  in  every 
home.   Descriptive  pamphlet 
mailed  free. 

If  dealers  cannot  supply 
it  we  will  send  prepaid 
to  any  address  in   U.  S. 
east  of    Missouri  River  1 
on  receipt  of  $2.50 
Send  tor  one  to-day. 

NOVELTY  MFG.  CO, 

Depr.  O 

Jackson,  Mich. 
U.  S.  A. 


41/Nll 


)> 


DESKS 


Ererjlhing 
for  the 
offlre  made 
in  alJ  Ihr 
woods  and 
finishes. 


Uany  exclusive 
patented  features, 
one  of  them  our 
drcp-front 
pigeon-hole  box, 
is  uaequaled  as  a 
time-saviner 
device. 


IT  • 


If  you  deglre  an  up- 
to-date  office  desk  of 
any  description  and  best 
possible   value  for  your  t 
money.get  a '-GUNN."     \ 
To  distinguish    it  from  4 
other  makes,  see  that  It  4 
has  the  Grand  Rapids  A 
as  we  are  the  only  manufac-  I 
TVe  have  branches  in  X 


Trade  Mark 

turers  entitled  to  use  it 

all  leading  towns,  where  sanlples  can  be  Inspected. 
Catalogue  and  list  of  branches  on  application 
THIS  GCJNN  FUBNITUBJi  CO. 
Dept.  L Grand  Rapids,  nich.,  P.  9. 


Led.  4 

.J 


DO  YOU  KNOW 

That  you  can  add  to  your  income  by  reading  proof  or  cor- 
responding for  the  press?  It  will  pay  you  to  write  u.s  for 
more  information  on  either  subject,  unless  you  are  satis- 
fied with  your  present  salary. 

The  opportunities  are  many  and  you  can  succeed  becansa 
our  instruction  is  thorough,  personal  and  founded  on 
practical  experience.  If  you  prefer  to  write  ads  we  can 
tench  you  that  also. 

HOME  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOL,   Philadelphia,  Pa. 


KILPS 


Write  for  Price  List. 
H.  H.  Ballard,  327  Pittsfield,  Mass. 


etTJsflelp\ott1Tiinh 


Have  you  been  called  upon  to  speak  on  short 
notice?  Do  you  require  help  in  the  prepa- 
ration of  literary  work  ?  Do  you  seek  facts 
or  statistics  which  are  difficult  to  obtain? 
We  prepare  rnreriilly 
SPKECHES  SERMONS 

TOASIS  LECTURES 

ESSAYS  TREATISES,  et«>. 

Novels,   Plays,  and    .All    Kinds   of   Manu' 

scripts  Criticised,  Revised,  and  Sold 

on  Commission 

All  Transactions  StricOij  Confidential 

The    loteraatiooal    Literary    Bureau 

Established  1S93 

Bible  House  New  York  City 


Readers  of  Thk  LrrsaAR-f  Digest  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  adrertisers. 
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Problem  895. 

By  P.  W.  WVNNE, 

First   Prize,  Football  and  Field  Tourney. 

Black  — Eleven  Pieces. 


For  Breakfast, 

Luncheon,  or  Supper, 

the  Unequalled 

Beverage. 


r 

63  YEARS 

Uninterrupted 

Dividends     Paid 

On    New  York    City    Bank   Stocks 

which  I  have  for  sale.     Shrewd  and 

conservative    investors    should    put 

their   money    in   securities   of    this 

kind    rather   than    invest    in    new 

enterprises    which    experience    has 

taught  are  shortlived. 

The  above  stocks  have  paid  divi- 

dends since  1840. 

Send  for  Circular. 

CLINTON  GILBERT. 

V. 

2  Wall  St.,  New  York. 

FOR 
PERSPIRATION 

If  you  are  troubled  with  perspiration  of  the 
arm-pits,    neck,    forehead,   hands    or   feet, 
send  for  free  sample  and  booklet. 
COOLENE  CO.,  167  Griswold  street,  Detroit,  Mich. 


DON'T    BE    SEA    SICK 

It's  Not  Necessary 
HERE'S    A    CURE    THAT    CURES 

In^Tantly  Itflicvcs  Sea  Sickness,  Oar 
Sickness,    and    HiliouH    He.idaches. 

Titan   Tabules  are  Guaranteed 

MICHIGAN  PHARMICAL  CO. 
Gninil  KapidH,  Mich. 


WHITMAN  SADDLES 

Known  the  world  over.    Every- 
ing  from  "  Saddle  to  Spur." 

THE  MEHLBACH  SADDLE  CO, 


ruEK      104  Chambera  St 


Slice, -ssoTH  Whitman  SadilUr  Co. 

New  York  City 


RiHnnfh  "''tonnlcA,  Arplruin'ii,  an-l  InUrnatlonal  Cyclopedia.  Coplpn 
l\IU|J(llllf  waiit<-<l.  Slate  .No.  <,f  voU.,  rilltion,  ilnlc,  ronillllon.  prlrf 
(V>  i.tjrrhamj  or  l<mn  for  n  \ftir}.  KxprHwaKi:  paiil,  any  jiart  Uriile^l 
^taten.  J'lihlliihera  or  <li^al«'ra  in-.-il  not  niply.  Atldrew  Librarian,  F.  O. 
Bol  IM  .MadilOD  Avrnu*.  Nfw  York  Cily. 
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White — Nine  Pieces. 

ibss;    p3QipK;PpP3pi;    8;    Pikips; 
p2SP2b;2PP2qi;8. 

White  mates  in  three  moves. 

Solution  of  Problems. 

No.  888.    Key-move  :  Kt— B  4. 

No.  889. 


B— B  2 
K— B4 


B— B  8  ch 
K^7~ 


Kt— B  6,  mate 


P  -x  Kt,  mate 


K-Kt4 


Q  -x  B 


Rx  Kt 


Q— R  5                       Kt  X  P,  mate 
2.  — 3. 


QxQ 


Q  or  Kt,  mate 


Other 
Q-K  3  ch 


B  X  P,  mate 


3- 


Px  P 


PxQ 

Kt  X  K  P  ch  Q— B  2,  mate 

Q  X  Kt  ■^' 


Solved  by  M.  W.  H.,  University  of  Virginia; 
the  Rev.  I.  W.  B.,  Bethlehem,  Pa.;  M.  Marble, 
Worcester,  Mass.  ;  the  Rev.  G.  Dobbs,  New  Or- 
leans; F.  S.  Ferguson,  Biimingham,  Ala.;  H.  W. 
Barry,  Boston  ;  A.  C.  White,  New  York  Citv  ;  F. 
Gamage,  Westboro,  Mass.;  O.  C.  Pitkin,  bvracuse, 
N.  Y.;  T.  Hilgers,  Union  Hill,  N.  J.;  C.  B.  E., 
Youngstown,  O. ;  W.  T.  St.  Auburn,  Grossepointe 
Farms,  Mich  ;  Arata,  New  York  City;  Dr. J.H.S., 
Geneva,  N.  Y.;  C.  N.  F.,  Rome,  Ga. 

888  :  "  Twenty-three,''  Philadelphia  ;  Z.  G.,  De- 
troit;  Dr.  E.  B.  Kirk,  Montgomery,  Ala.;  A.  H., 
Newton  Center,  Mass.;  C.  W.  Shewalter,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C;  R.  R.  R.,  San  Antonio,  Tex.;  J.  B. 
Weber,  West  .Seneca,  N.  Y.;  J.  Poor,  Haverhill, 
N.  H.;  J.  H.  Louden,  Bloomington,  Ind.;  E.  A. 
Kusell.  Oroville,  Cal. 

889  :  The  Rev.  J.  G.  Law,  Walhalla,  S.  C. ;  E.  A. 
C,  Kinderhook,  N.  Y.;  H.  H.  and  S.  B.,  Corning, 
Ark. 

Comments  (888):  "Very  good.  The  key  is  not 
ideal,  as  the  Kt  is  obviously 'out '  "—M  M.;  "A 
strong  problem  with  a  weak  key  " — G.  D.;  "  The 


5% 


INSTEAD 

of  3^  or  4  per  cent. 


.tSSKTS 

$1,700,000 

.SIRI'1,1  S  &  rilOFITS 

$175,000 

Unrler  New  York  Bntlk- 

inff  Department 

Supervision. 


YOU  can  get  more  com- 
plete, reliable  informa- 
tion about  this  Com- 
pany's standing,  re.sources 
and  reputation,  than  you 
are  apt  to  have  concerning 
institutions  paying  354  or 
4  per  cent,  for  the  use  of 
your  funds.  Such  knowl- 
edge is  worth  having,  whe- 
ther you  decide  to  Income 
an  investor  or  not. 
Wrlto  Us. 
.1  per  rent,  per  aTiiiiini — quarter- 
ly, by  chei-k.  Wltliftrawnl  at  your 
pleariurc,  and  full  earniiiKH  imi<l 
to  then  from  the  day  your  fundrf 
wore   rorelvofl. 


Industrial  Savings  ®.  Loan  Co. 

118»  Hroadway,  New  York. 


WILLIAMS 


SHAVING 
SOAP 


You'll  laugh,  too,  when  you 
realize  what  a  pleasure  shaving 
can  become  every  day  in  the 
year  with  that  great,  creamy, 
healing  lather. 

Sold  in  the  form  ofshniin.i  alich,   tharing  lablttt^  etc., 
tlnoui/houl  the  world, 

THE  J.  B.  WILLIAJWS  CO.,  Glastonbury,  Conn. 

LONDON  I'ARIS  BERLIN  SYDNEY 


A  Lady's 
Complex.ion 

can  be  made  soft,  smooth,  and  free 
from  pimples,  by  the  daily  ttse  of 
charcoal.  It  absorbs  nil  gases,  and 
stops  fermentation.  This  causes  a 
rapid  clearing  of  the  complexion. 

MURRAY'S 
CHARCOAL     TABLETS 

are  composed  of  pure  Charcoal. 
AT  ALL    DRUGGISTS 


.J.DUntan,  41  Astor  House,  M.  Y. 


PETER  MOLLER'S 
COD    LIVER    OIL 

is  scientifically  prepared  under  the  most 
improved  method,  insuring  cleanliness 
in  every  detail  of  manufacture,  and 
consequently  is 

PURE— SWEET— DIGESTIBLE. 

No    disagreeable    taste     or    odor    and 
Always  Produces  Satisfactory  Results. 

Siilii  Hilly  in  flat,  oval  bottle,*,  bearinj?  name  ol' 

Schieffelin  &  Co., New  York, Sole  Agent» 


INVENTIONS 


patented  and  pale  undertaken  if  patent  Is  obtained 
by  us.    20  yeai^  experience.    Send  for  booklet. 

Patent  Development  Co.  of  America, 

180  Broadway,  New  York  Clly. 


IS, 000    OOF>IES 

of  Financial  Topics  were  issued  for  December.  >V»>  hiiv«- 
remainiMK  1,000  COPIES;  n  sample  copy  will  be  sent 
I'liKK,  while  they  last,  to  person-s  intorcated  in  liniiiicial 
matters.  Address  FlN.\NClAIi  TOPICS  PUUI.ISHING- 
CO.,  £01  Exchange  Court  Buildint;,  New  York  City. 


If   ulllictcd    with 
son!  ev''!*  use 


Thompson's  Eye  Water 


Readers  of  The  Litkrart  Dioest  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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THE  JEXICOGRAPHERIS 
-^   JJASYQlAlR 


In  this  column,  to  decide  questions  concerninpr  the  correct 
tise  of  words,  the  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Standard  Dictionary  is 
consulted  as  arbiter. 


"L.,"  Manchester,  England— "In  spite  of  my  good 
feeling  for  America,  I  must  say  that  I  do  gi-eatly  dislike 
your  Americanisms.  They  tend  to  corrupt  the  language, 
■and  I  And  these  corruptions  are  gradually  creei)ing  into 
newspaper  English  on  this  side.  For  example,  in  your 
Literary  Digest  I  now  and  then  read  the  phrase 
'right  away,'  meaning,  I  suppose,  'soon.'  If  you  do 
mean  soon  why  do  you  not  say  so  ?  Among  '  the  many 
good  things  America  gives  us'  Is  some  very  had  English." 

Our  English  cou.sin,  "  L."  we  fear,  will  have 
to  reconcile  himself  to  the  use  of  "  right  away." 
It  is  a  forceful  phrase  that  means  now,  at  once — 
not  "  soon."  And  it  has  so  lirm  a  hold  in  the 
United  States  that  there  is  very  little  possibility 
of  its  being  dislodged.  But  is  it  quite  certain 
that  this  is  an  Americanism  ?  Many  a  so-called 
Americanism  has  been  found,  after  research,  to 
be  good  Chaucerian  or  Shakespearian  English. 
Thackeray,  in  his  "  Pendennis,"  vol.  i.,  ch.  3, 
speaks  of  a  woman  who  "  used  to  melt  right 
cway  and  be  absorbed  into  her  pocket-handker- 
chief." The  phrase  as  used  here  has  probably 
a  little  different  meaning,  the  author  intending 
to  describe  the  degree  of  sorrow  with  which  she 
was  affected.  Yet  it  probably  would  not  be 
difficult  to  find  in  standard  English  books  the 
phrase  used  in  the  American  sense  complained 
of  above. 

By  the  way,  "  L."  is  not  the  first  Englishman 
who  has  run  counter  to  this  same  unlucky 
phrase.  Dickens  records  his  funny  experience 
with  it  in  "  American  Notes,"  as  follows : 

"Dinner,  if  you  please,"  said  I  to  the  waiter. 

"  When  ?  "  said  the  waiter. 

"As  quick  as  possible,  "  said  I. 

"  Right  away  ?  "  said  the  waiter. 

After  a  moment's  hesitation,  I  answered,  "  No,"  at 
bazard. 

"JVot  right  away  ?  "  cried  the  waiter,  with  an  amount 
of  surprise  that  made  me  start, 

I  looked  at  him  doubtfully,  and  returned,  "JJo ;  I 
■would  rather  have  it  in  this  private  room.  I  like  it 
very  much." 

At  this,  I  really  thought  the  waiter  must  have  gone 
out  of  his  mind  ;  as  I  believe  he  would  have  done  but 
lor  the  interposition  of  another  man,  who  whispered 
In  his  ear  "  Directly." 

"  Well !  and  that's  a  fact !  "  said  the  waiter,  looking 
helplessly  at  me :  "  Right  away." 

I  saw  now  that  "  right  away"  and  "  directly  "  were 
one  and  the  same  thing.  So  I  reversed  uiy  previous 
answer,  and  sat  down  to  dinner  in  ten  minutes  after- 
wards ;  and  a  capital  dinner  it  was. 

"Critic." — In  our  issue  for  December  12th, 
read  stigmatizing  for  "  stigmating." 

To  several  Correspondents. — The  phrase,  "she 
raised  children  "  is  sometimes  used  by  good 
writers.  It  would  be  better,  we  think,  to  re- 
strict this  meaning  of  the  word  mi.se  to  animals, 
as,  he  raised  cattle.  We  bring  vp  oliildren.  (See 
Faulty  Diction  in  the  Standard  Dictionary.) 

Pronounce — 

in'-teresting,  not  interest'-ing 
indis'-putable,  not  indispu'-table 
fin'-an-cier'  not  fi'-nan-cier 


Pears' 

Pretty  boxes  and  odors 
are  used  to  sell  such 
soaps,  as  no  one  would 
touch  if  he  saw  them  un- 
disguised. Beware  of  a 
soap  that  depends  on 
something   outside   of  it. 

Pears',  the  finest  soap 
in  the  world  is  scented  or 
not,  as  you  wish ;  and  the 
money  is  in  the  merchan- 
dise, not  in  the  box. 

Established  over  lOO  years. 


mW  iHVESTPlEjilS 

A  prominent  capitalist  of  Phila- 
delphia who  has  shares  in,  and 
sheep  on  the  Co  operative  Ranches, 
made  this  remark  to  the  superin- 
tendent of  the  Ranches  a  short 
time  ago : 

"  I  haven't  an  investment  in  the 
East  that  can  make  as  good  a  show- 
ing as  my  investment  in  the  Mon- 
tana Co-operative  Ranches  this 
year." 


Nearly  eight  hundred  Eastern  people, 
Bankers,  Lawyers,  Doctors,  Merchants, 
women  and  children,  are  interested  in, 
and  have  cattle  or  slieep  on  these  ranches. 

Write  for  Annual  Report  and  partic- 
ulars to 

MONTANA  CO-OPERATIVE 
RANCH  COMPANY 

Great  Falls,  Mont. 


I  To  Conservative  Investors 

Seeking  Safe  6%  Incomes  in  Standard  Securities. 

The  Preferred  Stock  of  the  United  States  Telephone  Company  pays  Q% 
dividends  per  year  in  quarterly  installments,  1^%  each  in  January,  April,  July 
and  October.     Par  Value  of  Shares  $100. 

The  Company  owns  and  operates  20,000  miles  of  wire,  furnishing  long  dis- 
tance telephone  service  to  over  400  towns  in  Ohio,  Indiana,  Michigan,  Penn- 
sylvania, Kentucky  and  West  Virginia,  and  exclusive  Contracts  with  all 
Companies. 

Statement  for  sir  months  ending  June  30tf>. 

Gross   Receipts $  183,419.92 

Operating  Expenses  and  Taxes 82,979.79 

Net    $  100,440.13 

Fixed  Charges 46,960-23 

$    63,479.90 
Charged  off^Acc't  maintenance  and  depreciation  26,955.11 

Surplus  for  Stock $    26,624.79 

Amount  required  for  six  months'  dividends  on  total  Preferred  Stock  issue, 
$15,000.  The  net  earnings,  after  fixed  charges  and  maintenance,  are  now  equal 
to  twice  the  amount  required  to  pay  Preferred  dividends.  More  than  half  the 
net  surplus  applicable  to  stock  was  charged  off  for  maintenance  and  depreciation. 
The  financial  condition  of  the  Company  has  been  audited  by  Messrs. 
Haskins  &  Sells,  Certified  Public  Accountants. 

We  own  and  offer  the  entire  issue  of  Preferred  Stock,  $500,000,  as  an 
entirely  safe  investment  of  recognized  merit,  and  not  a  speculation,  in  amounts 
to  suit  purchasers. 

CLAUDE  ASHBROOK,     Investment  Banker, 

Wiggins  Block.  (Member  Cincinnati  Stock  Exchange.)  CINCINNATI.  OHIO. 


FERSISTENCE  Is  the  bridge  which  reaches  from 
the  end  of  the  rope  to  victory    ^    ^    "^    "^ 
1  Reading  Ad    Sense   every  month,  and    re- 
reading Brain  Ore  occasioually,  grow  wi.-dom 
and  persistence. 

If  Ad    Sense    is  the   money  maker's  monthly 
magazine,  whicli  interests  general  advertisers 
and  all  classes  of  good  business  people  in  many 
countries.    One  dollar  a  year. 
K  liiain  Ore  is  E'irl  M.  Prati's"Paul  Point" 
report  on  advertising.    25  cents. 
"(I  'We  send  you  Ad  Sense  for  a  year  and  a  copy 
of  tile  Brain  Ore   book  for  one  dellar;    or  a 
sample  copy  of  Ad  Sense  and  a  copy  of  Brain 
Ore  for  iSi  cents:    No  free  copies. 
%  For  sale  by  newsdealers  everywhere. 

THE     AD     SENSE     COMPANY 

272  Marquette  Building,  CHICAGO 


"s"o?iTyes"  se  }  THompson's  Eye  Water 

Readers  of  The  LriERART  Digest  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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Months  Free 

THE   INVESTOR'S   REVIEW 

A  journal  of  advice  for  everybody.  Fully 
illu.'-t rated.  Gives  latest  and  most  reliable 
information  concerning  industrial,  minin^r,  oil  and 
other  Btocks  and  enterprises.  No  investor  tan  afford  to 
be  without  it.  Keep  posted.  Knowledge  is  power. 
Fortunes  have  been  lost  for  the  want  of  knowledge  of 
oppirtunities  that  came  too  late,  and  fortunes  have 
beea  made  by  gaining  knowledge  easily  obtained  If 
you  will  only  seek  it.     Great  opnortiinities  come  and 

f;o.    Great  fakes  lilcewise.    Get  posted  before  investing 
u  anything.    Writeat  once  for  free  sample  copy. 

THE  INVESTOR'S  REVIEW, 
1300  Gaff  BIdg.,  Chicago,  III. 


7%  GUARANTEED 


Interest    for  Life   on    Life 

Annuities  issued  at  age  60, 

at  age  C2.  Ten  I'er  Cent.    Tax  exempt.  Sales  in  1902.  Ten 

Million  ItollurH.    J.  A.  Steele,  115  B'dwuy,  New  York 
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Here  is  the  one  physician  who  has  really 
conquered  Rheumatism  in  all  of  its  various 
forms.  Years  of  study  as  a  Specialist,  devoted 
to  this  dread  disease,  have  made  sure  his  phe- 
nomenal success  by  curing  the  most  stubborn 
cases.  To  help  you  realize  that  the  above 
statement  is  true,  we  will  forward  on  application, 
a  trial  box  of  Dr.  Whitehall's  Rheumatic  Cure, 
absolutely  free,  thus  assuring  you  immediate 
relief,  demonstrating  the  fact  that  your  Rheu- 
matism can  be  cured  at  home,  easily,  simply, 
pleasantly,  and  at  trifling  cost.  Sold  by  all 
druggists.     Price  50  cents  a  box.     Address 

G^   Dr.    WHITEHALL    MEGRININE   CO.. 
168  Main  St.,  South  Bend.  Ind. 


GRA.Y  HAIR.    RBSTORBD 

"  WALNUTTA"  HAIK  STAIN 

is  prepared  from  the  juice  of  tlie  Pliilip- 
pii\e  Islands  walnut,  and  restores  Gray, 
fctreaked.  Faded  or  Bleached  Hair.  Kye- 
.  brows.  Beard  or  Moustache  to  its  original 
color,  instantaneously.  Givesany  snade 
from  Light  Brown  to  Blacit.  Does  not 
wash  off  or  rub  off.  Contains  no  poisons, 
and  is  not  sticky  or  greasy.  "Walnutia" 
Hair  Stain  will  give  more  satisfactory  results  in  one  minute 
than  all  the  hair  restorers  and  hair  dyes  will  in  a  lifetime. 
Price  60  cents  a  bottle,  postpaid.  To  convince  you  of  its 
merits  vre  will  send  a  sample  bottle  postpaid  for  20c. 
PACIFIC  TRADING  CO.,  Oist.  Olflco  78,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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VISmNG  QCp 
CARDS^:rdOj^ 

Correct  styles  and  sizes.  Order  filled  day  received.  Booklet 
"Card  Style*'  Free!  AIbo  business,  professional  and  fra* 
ternal  cards.    ^Ve  have  ciita  of  ernbl<'nis  for  all  eorietiea, 

E.  .1.  SCHl'STER  PTG.  &  ENG.  CO..  DEPT.30ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


TREES  SUCCEED  WHERE 

l-arzcst  Nursery,      OTHERS    FAIL 


Fruit  liook  Free,    Hesult  of  78  years' experience 

"STARK  BROS .  Louisiana.  Mo.:  Daasville.  N.  Y.;  Etc 
I'SE  I.e  I'nirc'n  Photo  I»ii«te 


L^  PAGES  GLUE 


STROrslGEST 

INI  the: 

WOF»l_D 
l>u  I'liee'H  Gold  ,Mc'<litl  Mucllu;;!-. 


ASTHMA 


cured  to  stay  cured.  Cause  re- 
moved. Health  restored.  Attacks 
never  return.  Eat  heartily.  Sleep 
Koundly  all  nif;bt.  No  further 
need  of  medicines.  Over  62,000 
Aiithnia  and  Hay  Fever  sufferers  treated.     Write  for 

BOOK -ioA  FREE.  p.  HAROLD  HAYES,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

PnrrOQnnnHinnr  ^OProfon/  "S'lteil  in  every  cltv  ami  town  In  Unlt<'il 
UUIICO|JUIIUIIIg  OGbllildl)  Stat...  not  yrt  representcil,  E<luialional 
Initltuti.in,  Spur.-  UiUK  onh  ,  .SlaUf  fully  occufiatl'in,  ai{i?,  srhool  train- 
ing, time  available,  r.-f.rpntMi,  AdJreiH  Iuatitut<!,  I",  O,  Uox  lis, 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City. 


mates  are  many  and  beautiful  but  the  key  is  ap- 
parent " — F.  S.  F;  "Endless  interesting  'tries'" 
—  \V,T,  St.  A,;  "No  other  excuse  for  the  other- 
wise superfluous  Kt  "—J.  H.  S.;  "  Very  difficult" 
— "  Twenty-lhree  "  ;  "  Seemed  to  defv  solution  "— 
Z.  G.;  "Fine  setting"— E.  B.  K.;  "One  of  the 
best"- A,  H. 


889:  "Very  difficult  after  i, "— M.  W.  H,; 

Q  X  B 
"Very  clever  "  —  M.  M.;  "A  subtle  key  and  intri- 
cate variations  make  it  a  problem  of  the  first 
rank" — F,  S.  P.;  "The  finest  second  move  I  have 
met  with"— W.  T.  St.  A,;  "Modest  key.  Fine 
after-play" — J.  H.  S;  "Leading  variations  are 
superb"— C.  N.  F.;  "  Choice  "^J,  G.  L. 

In  addition  to  those  reported,  W.  R.  Coumbe, 
.Mulberry,  Fla.,  got  882;  J.  H.  L,,  E,  A.  K.,  and  J. 
P.,  886. 

Intercollegiate  Chess. 

The  twelfth  annual  Intercollegiate  Chess- 
Tournament  was  played  in  New  York  City,  be^ 
ginning  on  Monday,  December  28.  Harvard  won 
the  championship. 

The  Score : 

}Vo?i.  Lost. 

Harvard q  3 

Yale 7  5 

Columbia 4}^        ■;% 

Princeton 2%        &% 

Individual  Scores  : 


Harvard.         Won. Lost. 

Carr 3  o 

Bridgmaii 2  i 

Hrackett 2  i 

McClure 2  1 

Total 9         3 

Yale.  Won.  Lost. 

Mather 3  o 

.■\dams 2^^ 

Sandiford.- i 

Palmer 14 


V2 

2 

2K 


Total, 


Coluvibia.        Won. Lost. 

Tucker ^y^       xV, 

Barshell ij^      iJ4 

Lazinsk i  2 

Schroeder J4      2j^ 

Total 4K      lV2 

Princeton.       Won.  Lost. 

Ward 2  I 

Mowry ij^      i"^ 

Schoonmaker...  o         3 
Brasher o  3 

Total 3M      8M 


Record  of  the  Tournaments: 
Year.  Columbia.  Harvard.  Yale.  Princeton. 


.893. 
1894. 
1895. 
1896. 
1897. 


If   afflicted   with  I 
sore  eyes  use 


.■.■.■.■.■.■.■.■.  8% 

,3 

8 

4?4 

6M 

Wz 

8M 

8K 

TQOt 6J^ 

1902 7J^ 

1903 4/^ 

Totals 831.^ 


lV2 

7 
10 


1900. 


5M 


\V2 
2K 

lV2 

7 
7 


97^^  60^ 


2M 

■^Y2 

6 

4 

S'A 

3 

I'A 

6 

4'A 
3A 
3% 

46)4 


Columbia  won  the  trophy  four  times  :  1892,  1893, 
1900,  1902  ;  Harvard,  seven  times  :  1894  to  1899  and 
1903  ;  Yale,  once,  1901. 

Janowski  Beats  Taubenhaus. 

The  Paris  Match  is  finished.  Janowski  showed 
his  superiority  over  Taubenhaus,  by  a  score  of  5 
to  I,  and  4  draws. 


^  ^^^  ^Ho^^^^  )iJo  Jfe  ^^)ft  jI* 


♦J 

49 
49 
49 
49 

49 
49 
49 
49 
49 
49 
49 
49 
49 
49 
49 
49 
49 


Dandruff 

Men  once  a  week,  women 
once  in  two  weeks,  should 
wash  the  head  with  a 
copious  lather  of  warm 
water  and  Glenn's  Sulphur 
Soap.  It  will  remove  and 
keep  out  dandruff. 
Glenn's  Sulphur  Soap  is  a 
specific  for  scalp  and  skin 
diseases.    Be  sure  and  get 

Glenn^s 

Sulphur  Soap 


25c.  a  cake  at  all  drug  stores 
or  mailed  for  30c.  by  The 
Charles  N.  Crittenton  Co., 
115  Fulton  St.,  New  York. 


You  pay  five 
times  too  much 
for  lamp-chim- 
neys. 

Buy  good  ones, 
Macbeth. 

If  )'ou  use  a  wrong  chimney,  you  lose  a 
good  deal  of  both  light  and  comfort,  and 
waste  a  dollar  or  two  a  year  a  lamp  oa 
chimneys. 

Do  you  want  the  Index  ?     Write  n»e. 

Macbeth,  Pittsburgh. 


RHEUMATISM 

Cured 
Through   the   Feet 

External    Remedy   so   successful  that 

the  makers  send  it  FREE  ON 

APPROVAL  to  anybody. 

TRY  IT, 

If  100,000  men  and  women,  suffering 
with  every  kind  of  rheumatism,  acute  or 
chronic,  have  been  cured  by  a  harmless 
draft  on  the  foot,  isn't  it  worth  a  trial  ? 

Send  your  name  to  the  Magic  Foot  Draft 
Co.  They  have  so  much  confidence  in  the 
merit  of  the  drafts  that  they  send  them  to 
every  sufferer  in  the  world  they  can  hear  of 
— without  a  cent  in  advance.  You  pay  One 
Dollar  when  satisfied  with  the  benefit  you 
receive — otherwise  you  pay  nothing — you 
decide.  "       ,-■ 


TRADE  MARK 


IThompson's  Eye  Water     IS^^^^^^^^^^^^^V^^^ 

<w  Readers  oil  The  Literary  Digest  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  wlien 


The  Drafts  are  worn  on  the  soles  of  the 
feet  because  the  entire  circulatory  and 
nervous  systems  are  most  easily  reached 
through  the  extremely  sensitive  skin  at  this 
point ;  but  they  cure  rheumatism  in  every 
part  of  the  body,  to  stay  cured,  by  drawing 
the  acid  poisons  out  of  the  blood  through 
the  foot  pores.  Write  today  to  the  Magic 
Foot  Draft  Co.,  E.U.  9  Oliver  Bldg.,  Jackson, 
]Mich.,  for  a  pair  of  Draft.s  free  on  approval 
and  valuable  free  booklet  on  rheumatism. 

How   she   believed    she    could   get  a^ 
hvisbaLnd 

and  got  one. 

How  she   applied    literally    the   words   of  a 

Boston  lecturer  about  the 

"  All-encircling  good ;'''' 
"  Thoug/it force  in  daily  life ;" 
"  The  p0T.ver  of  suggestion  ;" 
"  Believe  and  ye  shall  have." 

A  charming  little  story. 
Amusing  and  instructive. 
SelHng  Ijy  the  thousands. 

••C«^  TRANSFIGURATION  Or  MISS 
PHILUR.A" 

By  Mrs.  Florence  Morse  Kingsley, 
whose  "  Life  of  Titus "  sold  over  a  million 
copies.     Price  40  cents,  postpaid. 

FUNK   <a   WAGNALLS   COMPANY.  NEW  YORK 
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CAUTION. 

A  NUMBER  of  men  are  going  about  the  country  claiming  to  represent  the 
publishers  of  The  Literary  Digest  and  soliciting  subscriptions  for  com- 
binations of  books  and  periodicals,  paj-ment  to  be  made  in  instalments. 
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TOPICS    OF    THE    DAY. 


CHICAGO    PAPERS   ON   THE   RESPONSIBILITY 
FOR   THE  THEATER   FIRE. 

TT  has  not  taken  the  Chicago  papers  long  to  place  the  responsi- 
-*■  bility  for  the  frightful  disaster  that  took  569  lives  in  the 
Iroquois  theater  on  December  30.  "  A  city  government  unfit  to 
perform  its  plain  duty  and  owners  and  builders  anxious  to  save 
money  by  disregarding  the  law,"  says  the  Chicago  Tribune,  "  com- 
pose the  evil  trinity  that  have  brought  upon  Chicago  the  worst  of 
its  misfortunes."  The  other  Chicago  papers  reach  substantially 
the  same  view.  The  law  in  Chicago  provides  that  theaters  shall 
be  equipped  with  automatic  sprinklers — the  Iroquois  had  none. 
The  head  of  the  building  department  says  by  way  of  explanation 
that  "the  sprinkler  ordinance  never  has  been  enforced."  The  law 
provides  for  a  fire-alarm  box  in  every  theater — the  Iroquois  had 
none.  The  stage  skylights,  which  should  have  opened  automati- 
cally, or  been  opened,  to  draw  the  fire  and  smoke  away  from  the 
audience,  "were  blocked  and  wired  so  they  could  not  open,"  says 
Fire  Inspector  Fulkerson.  If  they  had  been  opened,  he  added, 
"  the  flames  would  have  been  diverted  from  the  auditorium  en- 
tirely." The  ordinance  directing  that  all  galleries  shall  have  inde- 
pendent exits  and  entrances  "  was  disregarded  because  the  build- 
ing department  was  persuaded  by  improper  considerations  that 
such  exits  and  entrances  were  unnecessary,"  says  the  Chicago 
Tribune.  Thos.  J.  Noonan,  the  working  manager  of  the  theater, 
admits  that  eleven  of  the  exits  were  locked  and  bolted ;  and  the 


three  managers  and  twenty  employees  testified  in  the  Fire  Depart- 
ment investigation  last  week  that  none  of  the  employees  had  ever 
been  told  his  duty  in  case  of  fire.  The  proscenium  light  board 
was  located  in  such  a  way  that  it  caught  the  "asbestos"  curtain 
and  kept  it  from  being  lowered  ^c  the  critical  moment,  and  the 
curtain  itself  was  destroyed  in  the  fire.  Joseph  Dougherty,  who 
had  charge  of  the  curtain,  testified  that  only  two  weeks  before  the 
disaster,  during  a  matine'e  performance,  there  was  a  fire  on  the 
stage,  and  that  when  they  tried  to  lower  the  asbestos  curtain  it  was 
stopped  by  the  same  obstruction.  He  says  that  he  protested  at 
the  time,  but  that  no  attention  was  paid  to  the  warning. 

It  is  now  recalled  that  last  summer  there  was  an  agitation 
against  "  unsafe  theaters."  and  investigations  were  conducted  by 
the  city  Building  Department  and  by  a  committee  of  the  City 
Council,  and  that  startling  violations  of  law  were  discovered. 
Nothing  was  done.     The  Chicago yi'«/-;/rt'/ says  : 

"  On  November  2  the  mayor  sent  to  the  Council  a  report  from 
his  building  commissioner  which  showed  that  not  a  theater  in 
Chicago  was  within  the  law.  In  the  great  majority  gross,  danger- 
ous, inexcusable  violations  of  the  law  were  pointed  out. 

"  But  this  document,  accusing  theatrical  managers  residing  in 
the  boulevards,  accusing  wealthy  builders  and  prominent  con- 
tractors, accusing  large  property-owners  and  small  ones,  accusing 
great  architects— this  report  .showing  in  cold  black  type  that  the 
lives  of  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  theater-goers  were  in  peril — 
caused  scarcely  a  ripple  in  public  affairs.  So  accustomed  was 
the  city  to  evidences  of  law-breaking,  so  engrossed  were  the  citi- 
zens in  the  race  for  wealth,  so  callous  was  the  public  conscience, 
that  the  report  was  dismissed  with  a  passing  glance 

"  The  mayor  passed  the  responsibility,  which  had  been  shifted 
to  him  by  the  building  commissioner,  on  to  the  Council.  The 
Council  passed  the  responsibility  to  the  judiciary-  committee.  The 
judiciary-  committee  decided  to  revise  the  ordinance  governing 
theaters,  '  when  it  got  around  to  it."  " 

"  Graft"  is  written  large  over  the  disaster,  according  to  the  Chi- 
cago Inter  Ocean,  which  says  : 

"  The  Inter  Ocean  knows  of  one  theatrical  manager  who  offended 
the  City  Hall.  A  building  inspector  came  and  told  him  that  the 
theater  was  a  fire-trap  and  would  be  so  declared  when  inspected  — 
a  week  later. 

"The  manager  saw  the  point.  He  promptly  '  squared  himself 
with  the  powers  that  be.  His  theater  was  not  declared  a  fire-trap, 
but  was  left  to  bum  peacefully  some  months  later,  when,  fortu- 
nately, there  was  no  audience  in  it. 

"  There  may  have  been  no  '  graft '  in  the  Iroquois  theater  case — 
tho  on  the  building  department's  record  that  is  hardly  credible — 
but  there  was  manifest  failure  to  enforce  the  laws.  If  there  was 
not '  graft,'  there  was  gross  negligence  or  incompetence.     Why? 

"Because  Chicago  has  a  government— with  a  '  personally  hon- 
est' mayor  at  its  head — which  is  unable  or  unwilling  to  provide  a 
building  department  which  is  neither  incompetent,  negligent,  nor 
corrupt,  and  which  will  and  does  enforce  the  laws.  In  tlie  last 
analysis  nearly  600  people  are  dead  because  for  one  reason  or  an- 
other the  laws  were  not  enforced. 

"And  the  only  remedy — the  only  method  by  which  such  horrors 
may  be  averted  in  future — is  for  Chicago  to  provide  itself  with  a 
government  which  will  to  the  letter  enforce  the  laws — enforce  the 
laws — enforce  the  laws  !  " 

The  Chicago  News,  in  the  following  editorial,  charges  that  lives 
have  been  "  bartered  for  theater  passes  "  : 

"  Some  of  the  officials  in  the  City  Hall  have  profited  in  the  past 
by  the  violations  of  the  building  ordinances  which  have  rendered 
Chicago  theaters  dangerous  to  their  patrons.    So  long  as  a  theater 
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was  permitted  by  the  authorities  to  sell  its  standing-room,  to  dis- 
pense with  a  fireproof  curtain  and  with  other  important  safeguards 
against  fire  and  panic,  it  had  to  be  liberal  with  its  passes.     There- 


— McCutcheon  in  the  Chicago  Tribune. 

fore,  many  of  the  theaters  kept  the  City  Hall  well  sugared  with 
such  petty  bribes. 

"  The  Daily  News  believes  that  the  pass  evil  should  bear  much 
of  the  blame  for  the  ghastly  business  of  coquetting  with  death. 
The  tolerant  attitude  of  responsible  officials  of  the  city  govern- 
ment toward  the  fire-traps  to  which  the  public  was  enticed  for  en- 
tertainment was  paid  for  with  free  admissions.  To  have  made 
things  unpleasant  for  the  polite  gentlemen  who  issued  the  passes 
would  have  stopped  the  supply.  So  violations  of  the  ordinances 
were  permitted  to  go  on  year  after  year.  The  peculiarities  of  the 
City  Hall  conscience  were  such  that  while  the  flow  of  passes  con- 
tinued, it  was  lulled  to  sweet  repose  regardless  of  possible  conse- 
quences. Because  this  sort  of  thing  is  beggarly  and  contemptible, 
the  public  can  not  regard  it  as  trivial.  The  Iroquois  Theater  hor- 
ror stands  as  proof  of  its  serious  importance. 

"  Very  properly,  the  mayor  has  closed  every  theater  in  the  city, 
with  the  intention  to  permit  such   to-open  again  only  after  it  has 


complied  strictly  with  the  building  regulations  that  apply  to  such 
places  of  amusement.  There  should  never  be  in  Chicago  again, 
even  for  a  day.  an  open  theater  which  runs  by  sufferance  instead 
of  by  right.  Let  the  proprietors  of  those  resorts  put  their  busi- 
ness upon  a  legitimate  basis.  Let  them  abolish  petty  bribery  as  a 
branch  of  it  and  bestow  no  favors  anywhere.  The  pass  evil  brings 
peril  and  injustice  to  the  patrons  of  theaters  who  pay  their  way. 
The  city  official  who  winks  at  an  abuse  because  he  is  on  a  theater's 
free  list  or  for  any  other  sordid  reason  is  a  public  enemy." 


THE   "FIRM    HAND"   IN   SANTO    DOMINGO. 

/^OMiMANDER  DILLINGHAM,  of  the  cruiser  ZJ^/r^//,  "  is 
.^:=:'  entirely  indorsed  and  approved  by  the  Government"  in  his 
action  in  Santo  Domingo,  says  a  Washington  despatch,  in  pre- 
scribing certain  limits  in  the  town  of  Sousa,  occupied  by  American 
citizens,  in  which  he  has  "  forbidden  any  fighting  or  any  armed 
force  of  any  party."  He  says  in  a  despatch  that  he  "can  control 
situation,"  and  "  will  not  allow  interruption  of  commerce,"  and 
has  "joined  British  captain  in  note  to  military  commander  here 
holding  him  responsible  for  any  disorder  and  telling  him  that  we 
would  take  such  prompt  action  as  we  see  fit  in  case  of  disorder. "^ 
The  Washhigton  despatch  which  represents  the  Administration 
as  indorsing  this  action  says  further  that  "  it  is  realized  by  the 
Administration  that  the  Dominican  problem  must  be  taken  up  and 
disposed  of  in  a  way  that  will  put  a  stop  to  what  was  described  by 
a  European  ambassador  to-night  as  '  an  insufferable  nuisance 
which  the  civilized  world  looks  to  the  United  States  to  clean  up.' " 
The  St.  Louis  Globe-Dejiiocrat  has  long  urged  that  the  United 
States  should  restore  order  in  the  turbulent  little  republics  around 
the  Caribbean;  and  the  Baltimore  American  says  similarly  of 
Santo  Domingo : 

"  The  apparently  interminable  nature  of  the  domestic  troubles 
in  Santo  Domingo  should  prompt  the  United  States  to  drastic 
action.  For  any  material  reasons,  except  of  a  military  nature,  we 
have  no  use  for  the  half  island  ;  but,  as  the  world  looks  to  us  as. 
the  guardian  of  all  this  hemisphere,  we  can  not  hope  to  much 
longer  escape  our  responsibility  in  this  instance.  Revolutions  fol- 
low each  other  in  that  benighted  and  turbulent  republic  with  star- 
tling rapidity.  Wos  y  Gil,  Jiminez,  and  Morales,  with  numerous, 
others,  are  constantly  warring  for  control,  and  the  domestic  affairs, 
of  the  country  are  in  an  intolerable  state.  Not  only  are  American 
interests  in  perpetual  jeopardy,  but  life  and  property  are  never  safe. 
Trade   is  retarded,  and   the  development  and  civilization  of   the: 
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AN   "OPEN   LiOOK  "   I.N    MANCHURIA. 

—Wilder  in  the  Chicago  Record-Herald. 


THK  FIRST  GUN. 

— Naughton  in  the  Minneapolis  Tribune. 
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— Rehse  in  the  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press. 

PICTURES   OF  THE    DEMOCRATIC    NOMINEE. 


-Spencer  in  the  Denver  Republican. 


island  so  impeded  that  serious  hurt  is  done  to  the  whole  chain  of 
the  Greater  Antilles. 

"  In  a  military  way  Santo  Domingo  would  prove  a  valuable  link 
in  the  chain  we  are  forging  to  insure  our  absolute  control  of  the 
Caribbean  Sea  and  the  commercial  approaches  to  the  proposed 
isthmian  canal.  It  would  connect  Porto  Rico  with  the  naval  sta- 
tions we  are  about  to  establish  on  the  Cuban  coast,  and  enable  us 
to  command  beyond  all  question  the  Windward  and  Mona  pas- 
sages. It  happens,  too,  that  no  other  nation  is  particularly  inter- 
ested in  the  fate  of  this  republic.  Its  political  status  is  most  insig- 
nificant, and  it  exists  principally  as  a  preying-ground  for  those 
adventurers  who  fight  incessantly  for  control  of  its  government. 
The  better  class  of  the  Santo  Domingoans  would,  without  doubt, 
welcome  the  establishment  of  a  strong  and  competent  authority, 
capable  of  giving  internal  peace  and  rigidly  maintaining  it.  and 
sufficiently  enlightened  and  progressive  to  desire  and  promote  the 
development  of  the  country-,  which,  like  all  the  West  Indian 
lands,  is  rich  in  possibilities. 

"There  is,  as  everybody  knows,  a  principle  of  international 
comity  under  which  one  nation  is  strongly  prohibited  from  inter- 
fering in  the  domestic  affairs  of  another.  The  turbulent  element 
in  Santo  Domingo  would  argue,  probably,  that  the  revolutions 
there  are  purely  domestic  affairs.  So  they  are  in  a  sense ;  but 
there  is  another  side  to  the  argument.  Whenever  internal  disturb- 
ance becomes  so  inces.sant  as  to  impede  the  political,  commercial, 
and  moral  progres-s  of  a  country',  it  becomes  a  matter  of  external 
concern.  Every  government  which  claims  to  be  civilized  is  in- 
debted to  the  world  to  the  extent  that  it  must  pay  constantly  its 
share  toward  furthering  civilization's  progress.  Santo  Domingo 
long  since  ceased  paying  on  this  obligation,  and  long  since  she 
has  demonstrated  her  own  inefficiency.  It  is,  therefore,  time  for  a 
stronger  Power  to  step  in.  That  Power  must,  very  obviously,  be 
the  United  States,  and  without  further  delay  we  should  annex 
Santo  Domingo  and  set  up  there  a  decent  and  stable  government. 
For  such  an  act  we  would  be  universally  commended." 

The  New  York  Evening  Post  says  in  criticism  : 

"It  seems  that  we  are  now  showing  a  '  firm  hand  "  in  Santo  Do- 
mingo. That  is  all  very  well  if  it  doesn't  develop  into  a  hand 
firmly  upon  some  other's  property.  Certainly  our  naval  com- 
mander on  the  spot  has  gone  perilously  far  in  '  forbidding  fighting 
within  certain  limits  necessary  to  protect  lives  of  United  States 
citizens.'  That  is  one  of  those  elastic  doctrines  which  may  easily 
be  made  to  stretch  so  as  to  coyer  all  kinds  of  interference.  That 
it  will  come  to  this  is  the  expressed  wish  of  a  European  diplomat 
now  in  Washington,  who  observes  that  the  chronic  revolutions  in 
Santo  Domingo  have  become  an  '  intolerable  nuisance,'  and  that 
the  '  civilized  world  looks  to  the  United  States  to  clean  it  up.' 

"  It  might  well  be  thought  by  the  innocent-minded   that  Uncle 


Sam  was  about  to  appoint  himself  universal  receiver  of  revolu- 
tions. His  course  at  Panama  made  all  professional  revolutionists 
prick  up  their  ears.  There  was  the  old  gentleman  for  them  to  ap- 
proach with  their  gold-brick  revolutions  !  Accordingly,  they  all 
set  to  work.  It  is  a  fact,  reported  by  a  detective  agency  employed 
by  Central  and  South  American  governments  to  '  shadow  '  exiles 
and  agitators  in  this  city,  that  every  mother's  son  of  them  took 
ship  the  moment  that  the  success  of  the  Panama  revolution  was 
assured  by  the  President's  action.  Let  the  revolutions  begin. 
No  chiefs  of  faction  need  despair  of  seeing  Mr.  Roosevelt  or  Mr. 
Hay  turn  a  telescope  their  way,  as  in  Mr.  Opper's  cartoon,  and 
say,  '  I  recognize  a  republic'  Indeed,  we  know  how  promptly  the 
Dominican  insurgents  applied  for  recognition.  If  one  Junta,  why 
not  another  ?  Why  should  not  all  revolutionary  heads  bobbing  up 
and  down  on  the  horizon  look  alike  to  a  benevolent  and  not  too 
inquisitive  President?" 

DISASTERS  AND   CRIMES   OF   1903. 

THE  annual  record  of  disasters  and  crimes  collected  by  the 
Chicago  Tribune  shows  an  increase  of  lawlessness,  while 
the  number  of  legal  executions  has  decreased.  Death  from  vio- 
lence has  increased,  and  there  are  now  almost  as  many  deaths 
from  self-destruction  as  from  murderous  violence.  "  While  the 
figures  given  are  the  best  obtainable,"  says  the  New  Orleans 
Tillies-Democrat.  "  they  are  not  complete,  for  it  is  not  possible  for 
any  newspaper  to  contain  all  the  information  of  the  country*,  how- 
ever well  managed  its  news  service  may  be."  The  Tribune  gives 
this  editorial  summary  of  its  statistics: 

"  There  were  8.976  crimes  resulting  in  death  by  various  forms  of 
violence  in  1903,  a  small  increase  over  1902,  when  there  were  8,834. 
One  of  the  most  significant  features  of  this  record  is  the  fact  that 
406  of  these  murders  were  committed  by  thugs  and  hold-up  men, 
being  nearly  twice  as  many  as  were  committed  last  year,  and 
showing  proportionately  the  increase  of  lawlessness.  There  were 
8,597  cases  of  suicide  in  1903.  The  following  figures  show  the 
steady  increase  of  self-murder:  In  1899,5.340;  in  1900,6.755;  in 
1901,  7.245;  in  1902,  8,291  ;  in  1903,  8,597.  As  has  been  the  case 
during  the  last  three  or  four  years,  poisoning  and  shooting  have 
been  the  principal  methods,  the  two  numbering  7.677  out  of  8,597. 
The  ease  with  which  poison  may  be  obtained  accounts  for  4.050  of 
these  cases. 

"  The  total  number  of  legal  executions  in  1903  shows  a  falling-off 
compared  with  last  year,  being  123,  as  against  144  in  1902,  1S8  in 
1901,  and  no  in  1900.  There  were  77  hanged  in  the  South  and  46 
in  the  North,  and  of  these  63  were  white  and  60  colored.  The 
largest  number  of  hangings  was   11  each  in  Missouri.  New*  York, 
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and  Alabama;  lo  in  \'irginia.  9  in  Georgia,  and  8  in  Pennsylvania. 
Lynchings  numbered  104,  as  compared  with  96  in  1902.  Notwith- 
standing this  comparatively  slight  increase,  an  examination  of  the 
reports  for  several  years  baci<  shows  that  there  were  many  less 
lynchings  in  the  decade  just  closed  than  in  the  preceding  decade. 
The  total  for  1903  includes  92  in  the  South  and  12  in  the  North  ; 
86  negroes,  17  whites,  and  one  Chinaman;  102  men  and  2  women. 
The  two  principal  alleged  crimes  were  murder,  47  cases  ;  and  crim- 
inal assault,  20.  Arkansas,  Georgia,  Louisiana,  and  Mississippi 
led  the  list  with  11,  12,  14,  and  18  respectively.  Alabama,  which 
used  to  be  notorious  for  lynchings,  had  only  two  cases,  and  there 
were  two  Southern  States,  Maryland  and  \'irginia,  which  had  none. 
"  The  loss  of  life  by  disasters  in  1903  has  been  large.  Ship- 
wrecks on  the  ocean  and  inland  lakes  and  rivers  have  taken  i  ,935 
lives.  Over  4,000  persons  have  been  killed  and  over  5.000  injured 
in  railroad  accidents.  These  figures  include  only  the  severely  in- 
jured, and  the  list  of  killed  is  mainly  passengers  [?].  The  complete 
returns,  including  those  killed  and  injured  on  electric  roads,  will 
be  much  larger,  as  The  Tribune s  record  includes  only  prominent 
disasters.  There  have  been  numerous  other  disasters  involving 
heavy  loss  of  life.  Cyclones  and  rockslides  in  April  killed  127  per- 
sons. By  cyclones  and  the  floods  at  Topeka  and  Kansas  City  in 
May  266  persons  perished.  In  June  there  was  a  series  of  unusual 
disasters.  Eighty  lives  were  lost  by  a  cyclone  at  Gainesville,  Ga. ; 
58  by  a  flood  at  Spartansburg,  S.  C. ;  31  by  a  cloudburst  at  Clifton, 
Ariz. ;  and  200  by  a  cloudburst  at  Heppner,  Ore.  Then  the  coun- 
try enjoyed  immunity  from  great  disasters  until  December  30, 
when  between  500  and  600  lives  were  lost  by  the  burning  of  the 
Iroquois  Theater — the  crowning  horror  of  the  year's  record  at 
home  or  abroad.  The  embezzlers  and  defaulters  in  1903  got  away 
with  $6,586,165,  not  a  large  sum  as  compared  with  the  average  of 
the  last  fifty  years." 

"There  seems  to  be  no  way  to  check  suicides,"  comments  the 
Macon  Telegraph,  "  but  murders  and  homicides  would  be  far  fewer 
if  the  courts  dealt  out  justice  to  murderers  more  certainly  and 
swiftly.     In  one  way  or  another  the  law  is  prevented  from  being 
the  terror  to  the  murderer  that  it  should  be." 


POLITICAL   STATUS   OF    PORTO   RICANS. 

IF,  as  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  has  just  decided,  Porto 
Ricans  are  not  aliens  nor  subjects  of  any  foreign  sovereignty, 
"what  are  they?"  asks  the  Philadelphia  Record  (Ind.  Dem.);  and 
other  anti-imperialist  newspapers  are  now  taking  up  the  call  for  a 
more  definite  political  status  for  the  inhabitants  of  our  insular  ter- 
ritory. The  decision  of  the  court  is  rendered  in  the  case  of  Isa- 
bella Gonzales,  a  young  Porto  Rican  woman.  In  1902  she  was 
refused  admission  to  the  port  of  New  York  on  the  ground  that  she 


A     TIIKKK-SIIKi.l.  GAMK  :   HNI>  THE   CONSTITUTION. 

— Hedden  in  the  'i.l&nWii  Sunday  Sun. 


was  an  alien,  likely  to  become  a  public  charge.  In  the  opinion 
rendered,  Chief  Justice  Fuller  says  that,  according  to  the  act  of 
1900.  creating  a  civil  government  in  Porto  Rico,  the  woman  is  a 
citizen  of  Porto  Rico,  and  that  there  was  nothing  expressed  in  the 
act  "  to  indicate  the  intention  of  Congress  that  citizens  of  Porto 
Rico  should  be  considered  as  aliens,  and  the  right  of  free  access 
denied  to  them."  The  court  did  not  agree  with  the  counsel  for  the 
Government  that  the  test  of  the  plaintiff's  rights  was  citizenship, 
and  added  : 

"  We  are  not  required  to  discuss  the  power  of  Congre.ss  in  the 
premises,  or  the  contention  of  Gonzales's  counsel  that  the  cession 
of  Porto  Rico  accomplished  the  naturalization  of  the  people,  or 
that  of  Commissioner  Degetau  that  a  citizen  of  Porto  Rico  is  nec- 
essarily a  citizen  of  the  United  States. 

"  The  question  is  the  narrow  one  whether  Gonzales  was  an  alien 
within  the  meaning  of  that  term  as  used  in  the  act  of  1891.  We 
think  it  clear  that  that  act  relates  to  foreigners  as  respects  this 
country,  to  persons  owing  allegiance  to  a  foreign  Government,  and 
citizens,  or  subjects,  thereof,  and  that  citizens  of  Porto  Rico, 
whose  permanent  allegiance  is  due  to  the  United  States,  are  not 
aliens,  and  upon  their  arrival  by  water  at  the  ports  of  our  main- 
land are  not  '  alien  immigrants'  within  the  intent  and  meaning  of 
the  act  of  1891." 

"It  would  seem  that  the  present  half-way  decision,  which  splits 
a  hair  twixt  north  and  northwest  side  in  order  to  dodge  the  main 
question,"  says  the  Springfield  Republican  (anti-Imp.),  "  was  made 
necessary  in  order  to  bring  the  five  imperialist  judges  over  to  some 
sort  of  a  disposal  of  the  pending  case  that  would  not  expose  the 
court  to  the  public,  as  most  of  the  other  insular  decisions  have,  as 
divided  between  two  or  three  antagonistic  judgments  arrived  at 
through  from  four  to  six  antagonistic  lines  of  reasoning."  "  Here 
is  only  a  hint  of  the  embarrassments  awaiting  a  republic,"  remarks  \ 
the  New  York  Evening  Post  (anti-Imp.),  "  that  injects  into  its 
body  politic  a  great  class  of  people  who  are  neither  citizens  nor 
aliens";  and  "the  logic  of  the  situation  is  to  prepare  our 
'  nationals  "  for  citizenship  with  all  expedition ;  or,  should  they 
seem  undesirable  as  citizens,  to  restore  them  to  their  real  status  as 
aliens."  The  Philadelphia  Record  recalls  that  the  woman  has 
since  married  an  American,  and  .she,  therefore,  is  an  American 
citizen.     It  goes  on  to  comment : 

"Suppose  an  American  girl  should  wed  a  Porto  Rican,  what 
nationality  would  she  acquire.''  What  would  be  the  status  of  the 
children  of  such  marriage.''  Congress  will  have  to  fish  or  cut  bait. 
The  tangle  will  not  become  simpler  by  persistency  in  non-action. 
The  transfer  of  population  by  conquest  from  one  sovereignty  to 
another  effects  a  transfer  of  nationality  just  as  the  nationality  of  a 
female  is  changed  by  wedding  a  foreigner.  This  is  a  law  univer- 
sally recognized,  and  in  obedience  thereto  the  inhabitants  of  all 
territory  annexed  by  the  United  States  previous  to  our  insular 
acquisitions  were  regarded  as  having  become  American  citizens, 
unless,  within  a  period  limited  by  the  treaties  of  cession,  they 
chose  to  declare  their  continued  allegiance  to  their  former  sov- 
ereigns. The  creation  of  a  class  of  persons  who,  while  permitted 
freely  to  enter  this  country,  would  be  forever  debarred  from  the 
acquisition  of  civil  rights,  would  be  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  our 
institutions.  The  islanders  will  either  have  to  be  adopted  or  de- 
clared independent  and  only  temporarily  under  our  protection.  On 
one  or  the  other  horn  of  this  dilemma  the  legislators  at  Washing- 
ton will  sooner  or  later  be  impaled." 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Chicago  Inter  Ocean  (Rep.)  calls  die  de- 
cision "good  law,"  and  "  good  political  sense."  According  to  the 
court,  "  Porto  Ricans  are  not  aliens,  but  Americans."  The  New 
York  Mail  and  Express  (Rep.)  remarks  similarly  : 

"The  United  States  Supreme  Court  now  decides  that  they  are 
not  aliens,  and  can  not  be  treated  as  such.  Its  decision  does  not 
directly  confer  American  citizenship  upon  them,  but  it  does  so  by 
inference,  and  will  go  far  toward  doing  so  in  fact.  If  they  can  not 
be  treated  as  aliens,  they  are  in  effect  treated  as  American  citizens. 

"  This  is  all  well  as  to  the  Porto  Ricans,  who  are  attached  to  the 
principles  of  the  Constitution  of  tiie  United  States  and  well  dis- 
posed to  the  good  order  and  happiness  of  the  same,  and  who  are, 
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moreover,  so  few  in  number  that  their  immigration  can  give  us  no 
trouble.  But  what  about  the  effect  of  this  decision  on  the  status 
of  the  Filipinos,  concerning  whom  the  case  is  ver>'  different? 

"The  decision  makes  legislation  on  this  head  absolutely  neces- 
sary. The  power  of  Congress  over  our  dependencies  and  all  that 
concerns  them  has  been  fully  established.  It  should  be  exercised 
to  define  the  status  of  colonial  citizens  and  regulate  their  immigra- 
tion. It  is  not  necessary  that  they  should  be  aliens  in  order  that 
we  may  shut  out  paupers,  diseased  persons,  and  other  '  undesi- 
rables' among  them. 

"  Meantime,  we  can  rejoice  in  the  fact  that  the  docile  Porto 
Ricans  have  taken  another  step  toward  real  American  nationality." 


LONGSTREET    AT    GETTYSBURG    AND    AFTER. 

"l^THILE  the  British  and  German  press  are  debating  whether 
*  *  Wellington  or  Bliicher  won  the  day  at  Waterloo,  the 
American  press  have  been  moved  by  the  death  of  General  Long- 
street  to  reopen  the  discussion  as  to  whether  Lee  or  Longstreet 
lost  the  day  at  Gettysburg,  the  "  high  tide 
of  the  Confederacy."  If  Longstreet  had 
promptly  launched  the  Pickett  cliarge  when 
Lee  ordered  it,  it  would  have  crushed  the 
Federal  left  and  won  the  day.  declare  those  on 
one  side ;  while  those  on  the  other  side  aver 
that  if  Lee  had  taken  Longstreet's  advice, 
and  never  sent  the  Pickett  column  on  its  ill- 
fated  advance,  the  Southern  army  would  have 
at  least  escaped  disaster,  and  might  have  won. 
General  Longstreet  is  also  criticized  for  his 
conduct  after  the  war.  when  he  became  a 
Republican,  joined  in  a  negro  parade  in  cele- 
bration of  the  Fifteenth  Amendment,  and  ac- 
cepted important  federal  offices  under  Presi- 
dents Grant.  Hayes,  Garfield,  and  McKinley. 
He  said  of  his  course  : 

'  To  me  the  surrender  of  my  sword  was  my 
reconstruction.  I  looked  upon  the  "  Lost 
Cause  '  as  a  cause  totally,  irrevocably  lost.  I 
adopted  the  principles  of  the  Republican  par- 
ty. I  threw  myself  into  sympathy  with  the 
Government  into  which  I  had  been  admitted 
as  a  member.  Of  course  by  this  action  I 
sacrificed  the  esteem  of  the  Southern  people. 
In  New  Orleans,  where  I  was  then  residing. 
I  was  forced  to  give  up  my  business,  and  the 
newspapers  boasted  that  I  had  been  driven 
from  the  city.  In  Georgia  also  I  was  long  made  an  object  of  pub- 
lic vilification.  But  I  have  stood  firm  to  the  principles  I  adopted, 
and  to-day  I  am  proud  to  see  indications  that  freedom  of  thought 
and  freedom  of  suffrage  are  likely  to  gain  at  least  some  foothold 
in  the  Southern  States." 

The  Charleston  jXews  and  Courier,  which  adheres  to  the  "  lost 
cause  "  more  tenaciously  than  any  other  newspaper  in  the  country' , 
says  of  General  Longstreet  that  "  but  for  his  failure  at  Gettysburg, 
what  has  been  called  '  the  high  tide  '  of  the  struggle  between  the 
South  and  North  would  have  turned  doubtless  to  our  advantage  " 
And  it  adds : 

"  After  the  war,  when  the  South  was  in  the  very  depths  of  pov- 
erty and  distress,  General  Longstreet  took  a  course  which  placed 
him  in  antagonism  to  his  own  people  and  section,  and  embittered 
his  whole  life.  Whatever  the  sentiments  impelling  him  to  take 
part  in  the  reconstruction  of  the  South,  it  will  never  be  forgotten 
that  before  the  blood  of  the  soldiers  who  followed  him  to  their 
death  had  dried  on  the  battle-fields  he  was  enlisted  as  a  leader  in 
another  war  against  his  own  kind  and  in  his  own  land.  We  wish 
the  last  thirty-five  years  of  his  life  could  be  blotted  out." 

The  New  Orleans  Tiines-Deiiiocrat  similarly  says  that  it  was 
to  General  Longstreet's  tardiness  at  Gettysburg  that  "the  loss  of 
the  battle  was  due,"  and  continues  : 

"  The   failure   of   the   fight   at   Gettysburg — very   generally   at- 


GEN.  JAMES  LONGSTREET, 

Who  warned  General  Lee  against 
launching  the  disastrous  Pickett  charge 
at  Gettysburg.  General  Longstreet  died 
at  Gainesville,  Ga.,  on  January  2,  at  the 
age  of  83. 


tributed  to  General  Longstreet's  inaction  on  the  first  and  second 
days  because  the  battle  was  not  pitched  on  lines  approved  by  him, 
and  discussed  so  often  by  men  who  were  on  the  field  that  it  is 
unnecessary'  to  more  than  refer  to  it  here— embittered  the  after-life 
of  the  great  fighter,  whose  record  would  have  been  revered  by  the 
entire  people  of  the  South  if  fate  had  been  merciful  enough  to 
have  closed  his  career  in  the  carnage  on  Gettysburg  heights.  .  .  . 
"It  would  have  been  better  for  the  memory  of  General  Long- 
street  had  he  accepted  uncomplainingly  the  criticism  of  his  con- 
duct at  the  battle  of  Gettysburg,  but  he  preferred  to  keep  that  con- 
trover.sy  open,  and  his  writings  on  the  subject  have  done  much  to 
embitter  the  minds  of  his  comrades  in  arms  against  him.  His 
bitter  criticism  of  General  Lee  can  never  be  forgiven  by  those 
who  served  under  that  peerle.ss  American,  for  his  criticism  not 
only  attacked  the  military  record  ot  the  great  Confederate,  but 
also  his  private  character.  In  a  volume  just  published,  General 
Longstreet  attributed  the  splendid  but  fruitless  charge  on  the  tliird 
day  at  (Gettysburg  to  the  bloodthirstiness  of  General  Lee,  so  far 
did  his  regret  at  his  own  fatal  inaction  in  that  memorable  fight 
carry  him.  Had  his  own  conduct  at  Gettysburg  been  such  as  to 
satisfy  himself,  this  criticism  would  never 
have  been  penned.  It  was  not  malice,  but 
remorse,  which  gave  birth  to  that  statetnent." 

Mrs.  Longstreet  comes  to  the  defense  of  her 
husband's  memory  in  the  following  statement : 

"It  is  significant  that  not  one  word  was 
ever  uttered  against  Longstreet's  military 
record  until  the  man  who  could  forever 
silence  the  calumny  was  in  his  grave ;  until 
the  knightly  soul  of  Robert  Edward  Lee  had 
passed  into  eternity. 

"  General  Longstreet's  operations  at  Gettys- 
burg were  above  the  suspicion  of  reproach 
until  he  came  under  the  political  ban  of  the 
South  by  meeting,  as  he  saw  it,  the  require- 
ments of  good  citizenship  in  the  observance 
of  his  Appomattox  parole. 

"  Then  the  storm  broke.  He  was  heralded 
as  a  traitor,  a  deserter  of  his  people,  a  de- 
serter of  Democracy,  etc.  In  the  fury  of  this 
onslaught  originated  the  cruel  slander  that  he 
had  disobeyed  Lee's  most  vital  orders,  caus- 
ing th'e  loss  of  the  Gettsyburg  battle  and  the 
ultimate  fall  of  the  Confederate  cause. 

"  The  sectional  complaint  that  he  deserted 
'  Democracy  '  is  about  as  relevant  and  truth- 
ful as  the  assertion  that  he  lost  Gettysbui^. 
He  was  a  West  Pointer,  a  professional  sol- 
dier. He  had  never  cast  a  ballot  before  the 
Civil  War:  he  had  no  politics.  Its  passions  and  prejudices  had 
no  dwelling-place  in  his  mind.  The  war  was  over,  and  he  quietly 
accepted  the  result,  fraternizing  with  all  Americans.  It  was  no 
great  crime. 

"  But  the  peculiar  circumstances  favored  the  conspiracy  to  make 
Longstreet  the  long-desired  scapegoat  for  Gettysburg.  There  was 
an  ulterior  and  deeper  purpose,  however,  than  merely  besmirching 
his  military  record.  Short-sighted  partizans  .seemingly  argued  that 
the  disparagement  of  Longstreet  was  necessary-  to  save  the  military 
reputation  of  Lee.  But  Lee's  great  fame  needed  no  such  sacrifice. 
"  The  outrageous  charges  against  Longstreet  have  been  wholly 
disproved.  Much  of  the  partizan  rancor  that  once  pursued  him 
has  died  out.  Many  of  the  more  intelligent  Southerners  have  long 
been  convinced  that  he  was  the  victim  of  a  great  wrong." 

The  Atlanta  Constitution  brings  out  the  fact  that  when  Long- 
street  accepted  federal  office  it  was  under  the  advice  of  some  of 
the  foremost  leaders  of  the  Confederacy.     It  says  : 

"  General  Longstreet's  taking  of  office  under  President  Grant 
has  been  always  a  misunderstood  transaction.  It  was  not  a  sur- 
render of  his  Southern  sentiments  or  an  act  of  disloyalty  to  the 
Southern  people.  At  the  time  when  General  Grant,  feeling  the 
impul-ses  of  former  comradeship,  tendered  an  office  and  its  emolu- 
ments to  General  Longstreet,  whose  fortunes  were  in  sore  straits, 
the  old  soldier  refused  to  consider  acceptance  of  the  offer  until 
urged  to  it  by  his  later  fellow  soldiers  in  New  Orleans,  including 
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Generals  Hood,  Beauregard,  Harry  Hayes.  Ogden.  and  even  Jef- 
ferson Davis  himself.  He  accepted  it  in  the  belief  that  it  was 
duty  to  take  any  occasion  for  public  service  that  otherwise  would 
be  held  in  the  hands  of  alien  carpetbaggers  and  haters  of  the 
Southern  people.  But  the  occasion  was  too  soon — the  passions  of 
the  people  yet  too  inflamed.  Without  full  knowledge  of  the  in- 
wardness of  his  conduct  the  people  whom  he  loved  heaped  upon 
him  a  penetrating  scorn  and  livid  coals  of  indignation.  He  was 
too  brave  to  complain;  too  considerate  to  expose  his  advisers, 
and  his  heroism  was  never  more  chivalrous  than  the  long  patience 
with  which  until  now  he  has  endured  the  misjudgments  of  his 
Southern  fellow  men. 

"  But  these  things  are  naught  now  to  tlie  flown  spirit.  Hereafter 
truth  will  take  hold  upon  the  pen  of  histor}'  and  revive  much  that 
has  been  miswritten  of  this  great  son  of  the  South.  His  stainless 
integrity,  his  devotion  to  the  cause  of  his  militant  people,  his  in- 
comparable braven,-  in  battle,  his  superb  generalship  on  campaign, 
and  his  later  chivaln,' in  the  calm  conduct  of  his  citizenship  and 
public  service  remain  as  wholesome  memories  of  a  world-acclaimed 
Southern  hero." 


THE   STEEL  TRUST   AND   THE   PUBLIC. 

"  ^TEEL  common  "  seems  very  much  like  a  "  common  steal "  to 
*^  the  Philadelphia  North  American,  in  view  of  the  decision 
of  the  directors,  last  week,  to  omit  the  quarterly  dividend  on  it. 
Some  40,000  persons,  it  is  reckoned,  own  this  stock,  and  some  of 
the  newspapers  are  recalling  the  rosy  statements  issued  by  some 
of  the  big  fiananciers  to  induce  people  to  buy  when  the  trust  was 
launched.  Mr.  Morgan  is  recalled  as  expressing  the  opinion  that 
the  preferred  stock  would  be  worth  about  90  and  the  common 
about  40,  and  many  employees  of  the  trust  were  induced,  about  a 
vear  ago.  to  buy  the  preferred  stock,  in  the  celebrated  "profit- 
sharing"  scheme,  at  about  85.  The  preferred  is  now  selling  at 
about  55  and  the  common  at  about  10.  The  employee  "profit- 
sharers,"  whose  wages  have  been  cut  severely  during  the  past  few 
weeks,  are  bringing  the  shares  back  to  the  company,  so  says  a 
Pittsburg  despatch,  and  demanding  their  money  back.  Charles 
M.  Schwab,  whose  operations  in  connection  with  the  shipbuilding 
trust  are  still  under  investigation,  testified  last  week  that  he  is  the 
principal  stockholder  on  the  records  of  the  Steel  Corporation. 
The  Philadelphia  Inquirer  m\A  the  New  York  American  note  that 
the  trust  has  accumulated  a  surplus  of  $90,000,000  in  three  years, 
and  suggest  that  the  directors  might  better  have  used  the  small  frac- 
tion necessary'  of  this  to  continue  the  dividend  rather  than  to  go 
back  on  their  own  prospectuses  and  give  the  whole  enterprise  a 
doubtful  appearance. 

Yet  it  is  hard  for  other  papers  to  see  how  the  corporation  could 
continue  to  pay  the  dividends,  in  view  of  the  startling  decrease 
of  earnings  revealed  in  its  preliminarj'  annual  report.  The  de- 
crease may  be  seen  in  the  following  table,  showing  the  net  earnings 
by  quarters  for  1902  and  1903: 


1903. 


1902. 


First  quarter $25,068,707 

Second  quarter 36,642,308 

Third  quarter 32,302,821 

Fourth  quarter i  14,845,042 


$26,715,457 
37,662,058 
36,945,4^9 
31.98s.759 


The  New  York  Evening  Post  says  in  defense  of  the  directors" 
course : 

"The  really  noteworthy  fact  at  present  is  that  the  Steel  Corpora- 
tion is  meeting  the  situation  as  it  should  be  met.  The  company's 
real  danger,  a  year  or  two  ago.  lay  in  rash  acceptance  of  a  belief 
that  the  mere  fact  of  consolidation  in  the  trade  had  done  away 
with  the  violent  fluctuations  in  consumers'  demand  which  have  al- 
ways marked  the  history  of  the  trade.  Such  a  theory  begins  to  do 
mischief  when  it  is  used  as  an  argument  for  a  too  large  paying-out 
of  surplus  in  dividends  and  for  increase  of  bonded  debt.  The 
company's  action  on  its  common-stock  dividend,  and  its  peremp- 
tory stopping  of  conversion  of  stock  info  mortgage  bonds,  are  the 
best  guarantee  of  a  wi.ser  policy  in  the  future. 

"Nor  should  the  management's  courage  in  laying  the  quarter's 


return  of  earnings  before  the  shareholders  be  overlooked.  The 
great  importance  of  the  example  set  in  this  matter  by  the  Steel 
Corporation  to  other  industrial  combinations  again  invites  atten-. 
tion  to  this  point.  It  is  not  as  agreeable  to  publish  poor  earnings 
as  to  make  such  brilliant  showing  as  that  of  a  year  ago.  But  we 
are  firmly  convinced  that  the  company's  situation  is  the  stronger 
because  of  this  publication.  Let  it.  for  instance,  be  imagined 
that,  when  the  common  dividend  was  passed,  all  official  informa- 
tion as  to  earnings  had  been  refused.  Where  would  the  Steel  Cor- 
poration, or  any  of  its  securities,  have  stood  then?" 

The  New  York  Journal  0/  Commerce  (which  warned  the  work- 
ing men  a  year  ago  against  buying  the  Steel  stock)  believes  that 
the  manipulation  of  the  "  Steel  common  "  has  been  an  unsettling 
factor  in  the  steel  business,  and  has  contributed  to  the  present  dis- 
tress in  that  industry. 

The  New  York  Financier  believes  that  the  Steel  trust  "  is  a 
menace  to  the  real  prosperity  of  the  United  States,"  and  it  urges 
that  the  corporation  be  reorganized.     It  remarks: 

"  Fresh  evidence  is  afforded  daily  that  the  United  States  Steel 
Corporation,  as  at  present  constituted,  is  a  menace  to  the  real 
prosperity  of  the  United  States.  We  do  not  mean  by  this  that  the 
existence  of  the  concern  as  a  corporation  necessarily  involves  the 
future  of  the  country,  but  the  affairs  of  the  trust  are  in  such  shape 
that  reports  of  its  condition  tend  to  exaggerate  in  the  minds  of  peo- 
ple the  current  impression  that  industrial  matters  are  in  a  bad  way. 

"When  the  Steel  trust  was  organized,  the  sane  udgment  of 
financial  experts  was  that  the  corporation  would  go  to  pieces,  or 
at  least  exhibit  its  inherent  weakness,  at  the  first  breath  of  adverse 
conditions,  and  this  is  e.\actly  what  has  happened.  The  company 
is  not  bankrupt,  nor  is  it  likely  to  become  so,  but  it  has  already 
confessed  its  helplessness  in  the  matter  of  earning  promised  re- 
turns on  its  enormous  capitalization.  The  load  is  too  heavy. 
That  sums  up  the  situation,  and  the  struggles  of  its  managers  to 
accomplish  the  impossible  only  accentuate  the  difficulties  under 
which  they  are  laboring.  The  United  States  Steel  Corporation 
should  be  reorganized  from  top  to  bottom.  If  possible,  its  com- 
mon stock,  now  a  subject  for  jest,  should  be  called  in,  curtailed  or 
exchanged.  The  preferred  stock  should  be  placed  on  a  five-per- 
cent, non-cumulative  basis  and  kept  there  permanently.  The  fact 
is  overlooked  that  the  steel  situation  may  possibly  be  prosperous, 
notwithstanding  the  plain  evidence  that  the  Steel  trust  is  not.  As 
long  as  the  financial  affairs  of  the  company  are  taken  as  a  true 
barometer  of  trade,  confidence  will  not  be  restored  and  business 
will  be  unsettled." 


TWO    POSTAL   "GRAFT"   CASES. 

\   FTER   many  months  of   postal  investigation,  denunciation, 


t\ 


and   general   furor,  two   of   the   alleged   "  grafters,"  one   a 


United  States  Senator  and  the  other  a  Representative,  have  been 
haled  into  court,  with  results  that  do  not  seem  to  please  the  press. 
Senator  Dietrich  (Rep.),  of  Nebraska,  charged  with  accepting 
money  to  favor  a  candidate  for  postmaster,  walked  out  of  the 
court-room  a  free  man  because  the  alleged  bribery  took  place 
before  Dietrich  had  taken  his  oath  of  office.  Ex-Congressman 
Driggs  (Dem.).  of  Brooklyn,  charged  with  accepting  money  for 
the  use  of  his  influence  with  the  postal  authorities  in  favor  of  a 
cash-registering  machine,  so  "frankly  and  with  suitable  dignity 
admitted  the  transaction."  to  use  the  words  of  the  judge,  that  the 
jury  found  him  guilty  "  with  a  strong  recommendation  to  mercy," 
and  the  judge  delares  that  "  did  not  the  statute  make  it  obligatory 
on  me  to  do  so,  I  would  not  in  passing  sentence  make  imprison- 
ment any  part  of  the  punishment,"  Driggs  admits  that  he  received 
$12,500  for  his  influence,  and  admits  that  he  paid  George  W. 
Beavers  $2,800.  Altho  Driggs  is  a  Democrat,  he  paid  the  $2,800 
to  Beavers  "  as  a  contribution  to  the  Republican  campaign  fund," 
he  says,  on  account  of  his  strong  friend.ship  for  Beavers.  Driggs, 
like  Dietrich,  made  the  defen.se  that  the  alleged  bribery  took  place 
before  he  became  a  Congressman,  but  by  a  difference  in  the  in- 
dictments this  plea  did  not  save  the  Brooklyn  Congressman.  The 
New  York  Tribune  explains  the  difference  thus  : 

"  At  first  sight  the  court  decisions  in  the  cases  of  Senator  Diet- 
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rich  and  ex-Congressman  Driggs  appear  to  be  at  variance.  Both 
men  pleaded  that  the  offenses  charged  against  them  were  com- 
mitted before  they  had  actually  taken  their  seats  in  the  houses  to 
which  they  had  been  elected.     Judge  Thomas  disallows  that  plea 

in  the  Driggs  case,  while  Judge 
Van  Devanter  holds  it  well 
taken  in  the  Dietrich  case. 
The  apparent  conflict  of  author- 
ities is  explained  by  the  fact 
that  one  prosecution  is  taken 
under  Section  1.781  of  the  Re- 
vised Statutes  and  the  other 
under  Section  1.782,  and  these 
slightly  differ  in  phraseology. 
By  the  first  a  Congressman  is  in 
one  clause  forbidden  to  take 
any  compensation  for  procuring 
an  office  or  contract,  and  in  a 
second  clause  is  forbidden  at 
any  time  '  after  his  election  '  to 
take  any  compensation  to  influ- 
ence any  act  to  be  taken  by  him 
officially.  Senator  Dietrich  was 
charged  with  having  violated 
not  the  second,  but  the  first, 
clause  of  this  section,  and  the 
words  of  the  law  do  not  seem 
to  make  services  in  procuring 
an  office  on  the  part  of  a  Sena- 
tor-elect misdemeanor.  The 
Driggs  prosecution  is  based  on 
the  next  section,  which  forbids 
his  election  to  do  any  service 
contract  in   which  the  Govem- 


SENATOR   DIETRICH   (REP.), 

Of  Nebraska.  Charged  with  a«- 
cepting  a  bribe,  he  is  acquitted  on 
the  ground  that  the  alleged  offense 
took  place  before  he  had  taken  the 
oath  of  oflBce. 


a  member  of  either  house  after 

for  pay   in  connection  with  any 

ment  is   interested.      So  his   offense   was  squarely   covered   and 

his  conviction  followed." 

As  intimated  above,  the  newspapers  are  not  pleased  with  these 
results.  The  New  York  Commercial  Advertiser  says  of  the 
Driggs  case : 

"  What  is  the  effect  of  leniency  like  this  upon  the  uninstructed 
minds  of  the  country,  upon  those  who  cry  out  against  the  law  as 
giving  one  kind  of  justice  to  the  poor  man  and  another  kind  to  the 
rich,  one  kind  to  the  man  unprotected  by  the  political  pull  and 
another  kind  to  the  man  who  can  command  its  all-powerful  aid? 
Surely,  in  these  postal-fraud  cases,  of  which  that  of  Driggs  is 
merely  an  ordinary  sample,  it  is  of  the  highest  importance  that 
stern  and  inflexible  justice  be  decreed.     Everj-body  knows  the  ex- 


traordinary efforts  that  have  been  made  to  have  President  Roose- 
velt protect  many  of  these  offenders,  and  knows  also  that  he  has 
refused  to  yield  in  the  slightest  degree  from  his  determination  to 
prosecute  all  without  fear  or  favor  and  to  the  full  extent  of  the 
law.  Driggs  was  shown  on  this  trial  to  have  been  in  close  associ- 
ation with  the  leading  spirits  in  these  frauds.  His  conviction  will 
carr}'  terror  to  them  and  to  all  their  associates  in  crime.  Is  the 
precedent  to  be  set  that  all,  if  convicted,  are  to  be  treated  with  the 
utmost  consideration  and  kindness?  Were  they  all  ignorant  of  the 
law,  and  guilty  only  of  technical  violation?" 

The  New  York  Press  says : 

"  It  is  in  the  operations  of  such  members  of  Congress  as  Driggs, 
who  have  no  politics  but  the  politics  of  gain,  that  the  source  of 
corrupt  government  lies.  The  detection  and  conviction  of  one 
such  high-class  criminal  is  worth  more  to  decent  and  honest  ad- 
ministration than  the  capture  of  a  whole  army  of  small  fry  who 
enjoy  only  the  petty  pickings  of  plain  theft.  When  one  such  prize 
is  taken  by  the  guardians  of  good  government,  the  time  becomes 
ripe  for  making  a  wholesome  example  of  him.  That  is  why  we 
can  not  understand  why  Judge  Thomas  should  have  apologized  to 
Driggs." 


TOPICS   IN    BRIEF. 

Since  Father  Time  another  year 

Has  garnered  to  his  store, 
Be  sure  when  writing  letters  now 

To  date  them  1903. 

—  The  New  York  Sun. 

A  Springfield,  Mass.,  woman  of  eighty-five  never  rode  in  a  railroad- 
train.    Evidently. — T)te  New  York  Evening  Telegra^n. 

New  York  is  almost  as  delighted  with  "  Parsifal "  as  it  was  with  the 
double  sextette  in  "  Florodora." — The  Detroit  Free  Press. 

If  St.  Louis  grafters  can  trim  the  city  so  successfully,  what  will  they  do 
to  the  Exposition  visitor? — T/ie  Greenville  (S.  C.)  A'ezvs. 

In  Chicago. — The  loud  noise  you  hear  is  the  slamming  shut  of  the  stable 
door  after  the  horse  is  stolen. —  The  Chicago  Evening  Post. 

The  former  presidents  of  Santo  Domingo  are  said  to  be  marching  in 
overwhelming  force  against  the  capital. — The  Atlanta  Journal. 

We  might  settle  the  whole  Panama  canal  matter  very  quickly  by  landing 
General  Shafter  and  sinking  the  isthmus. —  The  Augusta  Chronicle. 

John  Turner,  the  English  anarchist,  declares  that  he  is  glad  he  is  in  jail 
at  Ellis  Island.    That  seems  to  make  it  unanimous. — Tlte  Washington  Post. 

A  New  York  hunter,  caught  in  a  blizzard,  kept  himself  aliive  by  kicking 
himself.    An  excellent  suggestion  for  Perry  Heath. —  The  Atlanta  Journal. 

With  Great  Britain  trying  to  steal  Tibet,  Japan  trying  to  steal  Korea, 
Russia  trying  to  steal  Manchuria,  and  Germany  trying  to  steal  anything 
that  is  not  nailed  down,  China  must  feel  like  a  minority  stockholder  in  the 
United  States  Shipbuilding  Company. —  The  Detroit  Free  Press. 


STUDYING  FINANCE  IN   EUROPE. 

— Satterfield  in  the  Omaha  News. 


A   RECKLESS  SKATER. 

—Smith  in  the  Pittsburg  Post.^ 
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LETTERS    AND    ART. 


WHAT    CONSTITUTES    TRUE    LITERARY 

STYLE? 

MR.  WILLIAM  DEAN  HOWELLS.  recently  entertaining 
his  readers  with  the  fancy  that  some  enlightened  million- 
aire had  decided  to  spend  money  on  "  mission  work  "  among  liter- 
ary aspirants,  has  said : 

"  Missionaries,  in  certain  limited  numbers,  would  be  sent  out  to 
combat  the  superstition  that  st}-le  is  something  which  is,  with  great 
pains  and  expense,  put  into  a  man,  by  the  studied  imitation  of 
master-st)-lists.  and  for  the  propagation  of  the  true  faith  that  style 
is  something  which  can  only  come  out  of  a  man,  and  is  nothing  but 
his  peculiar  way  of  saying  things,  as  personal  to  him  as  his  voice. 
or  his  walk,  or  his  delight  in  sweets  or  salted  almonds." 

With  tliis  sa^'ing  as  a  text,  Mr.  Stephen  MacKenna,  a  writer  in 
the  January  Criterion,  offers  the  following  observations: 

"To  know  one's  own  language— tliere,  as  the  matter  appeared 
to  many  of  the  great  French  writers,  lies  almost  all  the  secret  of 
creation  as  well  as  of  presentation.  It  was  a  cardinal  principle 
with  the  author  of  '  Madame  Bovar>' '  that  fomi  and  matter  are 
one :  if  a  writer  has  distinction  of  style,  it  is  that  he  has  distin- 
guished ideas ;  the  research  of  finesse  in  expression  is  only  the 
labor  of  a  true  definition,  the  presentation  of  the  idea  in  its  very 
self  and  not  in  some  mere  shadow  of  it ;  tlie  habit  of  such  research 
is,  by  the  fact  of  the  association  of  ideas,  the  enrichment  of  the 
mental  stores,  the  constant  development  of  the  conscious  person- 
ality. In  other  words,  originality,  as  Flaubert  used  to  maintain  to 
his  disciple  Maupassant,  is  a  thing  which  one  must  educe  if  one 
has  it,  and  acquire  if  one  has  it  not.  Baudelaire  attributes  the 
same  doctrine  to  Edgar  Allan  Poe,  approving  it  himself;  Buffon 
enunciated  it  when  he  said  that  Genius  was  Patience  :  and  Balzac 
applauds  Buffon,  adding  the  suggestive  remark,  '  Patience,  in  fact. 
is  the  nearest  equivalent  in  man  to  the  processes  of  nature  in  crea- 
tion." " 

There  can  be  no  such  thing  as  a  school  of  style,  continues  the 
writer,  since  style  is  simply  "  individuality."  or  "  the  perfect  ex- 
pression of  the  personal  temperament  by  means  of  an  entirely 
personal  use  of  words  and  phrases  interwoven  in  the  beauty  of 
freshness,  and  the  beauty  of  cadence,  and  the  grave  beauty  of 
precision."     We  quote  further : 

"  Any  and  every  style  may  be  good,  from  the  dry,  cold,  pregnant 
terseness  of  Bacon's  Essays  to  the  quiet,  clear  spaciousness  of 
'  Pilgrim's  Progress,'  the  compact  subtility  of  research  in  Mrs. 
Meynell,  the  radiant  precision  of  Pater,  the  warmth  of  life  and 
sensuous  fulness  of  the  Meredithian  sentence,  the  careful  cadenced 
simplicity  and  timidity  of  Mr.  Yeats.  But  always  there  must  be 
distinction,  something  that  gives  the  joy  of  the  sense  of  a  brain 
and  a  personality  driving  the  pen,  not  merely  in  what  is  to  say.  but 
in  the  way  it  is  said.  A  writer  just  mentioned  abounds  in  the  quo- 
tation of  a  dictum  of  Lord  Bacon's  to  the  effect  that  everj-thing 
beautiful  has  something  strange  in  it;  one  might  almost  say  that 
the  excellence  of  style  is  in  this  something  strange  emerging  from 
perfect  lucidity.  Much  of  the  charm  we  find  in  old  writers  comes 
to  us  verj'  legitimately  from  what  we  call  their  quaintness — that  is. 
from  the  strangeness  of  a  vocabulary  and  method  intelligible  to  us. 
but  not  in  our  daily  use  :  may  not  a  modem  writer  seek  to  make 
for  himself  a  style  quaint  by  its  newness,  as  rich  and  strange  as 
anything  Elizabethan,  provided  only  it  be  as  readily  understood? 
Russell  Lowell  says  of  Chaucer,  *  Humor  his  lines  a  little  and  he 
is  full  of  music  ' ;  perhaps  we  should  be  a  little  more  willing  than 
we  are  to  humor  any  writer  who  shall  seem  to  have  anything  to 
say  ;  a  little  patience  and  we  shall  put  ourselves  into  harmony  with 
his  method,  justify  his  uses  of  words,  feel  a  mood  in  his  cadences, 
and  so  find  a  new  savor  in  literature,  an  untasted  joy 

"  The  entire  business  of  a  writer  and  all  his  agony  are  to  make 
unfailingly  the  correspondence  between  the  idea  and  the  one  ex- 
actly appropriate  and  communicative  word  or  phrase.  How  to 
attain  the  power  of  making  this  correspondence  instantaneously, 
intuitively,  so  that  one  has  one's  art  at  one's  finger  ends — that  is 
tlie  problem." 


The  London  Spectator  (December  12).  in  an  article  on  "  Obscur- 
ity in  Literature."  has  this  to  say  : 

"  The  first  duty  of  a  sentence  is  to  contain  a  tangible  thought. 
If  the  thoughts  of  a  writer  are  phantoms  wandering  without  sub- 
stance, his  words  are  sure  to  be  turgid  and  empty.  In  modem 
verse  particularly  we  are  often  confronted  with  phrases  that  by 
some  trick  of  association  or  reminiscence  delude  us  for  the  mo- 
ment into  uncritical  admiration.  When  we  examine  them  more 
closely,  we  perceive  that  no  thought  whatever  is  present.  We  ad- 
mit, of  course,  that  in  poetrj-  there  is  such  a  thing  as  the  haunting 
word,  tlie  word  endued  with  a  magical  propriety  which  no  rational 
process  of  thought  can  explain.  When  Keats  imagines  a  dream- 
land— 

Of  perilous  seas,  in  faery  lands  forlorn — 

we  are  aware  that  epithets  like  '  forlorn  '  are  quite  inexplicably 
beautiful,  and  beautiful  in  quite  another  sense  than  the  niarvel- 
ously  picked  but  reasoned  epitliets  of  Gray,  or  Tennyson  at  his 
best.  But  words  like  these,  tho  we  can  not  explain  their  charm, 
are  none  the  less  felt  to  convey  a  real  sentiment.  Thej'  defy  log- 
ical analysis  just  because  they  are  charged  with  emotion.  .  .  . 
The  supreme  in  modern  art  is  attained  when  behind  the  gossamer 
of  suggestion  we  recognize  the  mind  of  a  real  thinker.  Such  rec- 
ognition gives  us  confidence  to  follow  the  writer  down  obscure  by- 
paths of  inward  experience.  Writers  like  Walter  Pater  and  Mr. 
Meredith  warrant  this  sort  of  confidence,  and  where  we  can  not 
easily  follow  them  we  blame  ourselves.  Less  convincing  is  the 
obscurity  which  pervades  a  play  of  Maeterlinck.  We  have  less 
ground  for  believing  that  we  are  in  touch  with  a  mind  supremely 
logical  as  well  as  a  temperament  supremely  sensitive.  With  all 
the  solemnity  of  forests  and  moonlight,  our  risible  nerve  is  dan- 
gerously alert,  and  sometimes  it  happens  that  nothing  but  a  sense 
of  duty  will  avert  a  scandalous  outbreak  of  Philistine  laughter. 
We  enjoy  the  mixed  emotions  of  a  person  who,  standing  before  a 
ver^'  '  impressionist '  picture,  detects  in  himself,  along  with  a  cer- 
tain  admiration,    the  disturbing  question  whether   behind   those 

mysterious  effects  there  is  any  real  draftsmanship 

"  Great  genius  has  nearly  always  united  profound  ideas  with  verj- 
simple  speech.  Even  in  that  most  difiScult  art.  the  analysis  of 
human  character,  the  highest  achievements  stand  out  in  a  frame 
of  pellucid  utterance.  Nobody,  therefore,  has  call  to  be  ashamed 
if  he  confesses  that  in  the  main  Mr.  Meredith  and  Mr.  Henry 
James  are  beyond  him.  In  Shakespeare.  Balzac,  and  George 
Eliot  he  will  find  consolation  when  all  his  modemly  artistic  friends 
have  done  their  worst  in  the  way  of  reproach." 


EMANCIPATION    OF    AMERICAN    SCULPTURE. 

1'*HE  histor>'  of  sculpture  in  this  country  has  been  traced  for 
the  first  time  in  a  work  lately  published  by  Mr.  Lorado 
Taft,  of  Chicago,  himself  a  well-known  sculptor.  Of  the  three 
periods  noted  by  him  as  distinguishing  the  work  of  our  sculp- 
tors, the  first,  ending  in  1S50,  included  all  experimentr.l  efforts  that 
show  no  particular  relation  to  stj'le.  Into  this  period  fall  such 
men  as  Horatio  Greenough.  whose  colossal  statue  of  Washington 
stands  opposite  the  eastern  front  of  the  Capitol,  and  Hiram  Pow- 
ers, whose  "  Greek  vSlave  "  is  world-famous.  The  second  period, 
ending  in  1S76.  is  denominated  by  the  author  "one  of  commercial 
activity  —  a  time  of  opulence  rather  than  enthusiasm,"  and  its 
achievements,  he  says,  were  not  distinctive  "  except  in  the  case  of  a 
few  sturdy  men  who  were  too  strong  in  their  own  individualities  to 
bow  to  the  fashion  of  the  hour."  It  produced  Erastus  D.  Palmer, 
Thomas  Ball.  William  Wetmore  Story,  Harriet  Hosmer,  and  J. 
Q.  A.  Ward.  Perhaps  the  best-known  figure  of  this  epoch  is  John 
Rogers,  whose  Civil  War  groups  have  been  reproduced  in  num- 
berless households.  The  third  period,  beginning  in  the  year  1S76, 
with  the  Centennial  Exposition  as  the  chief  agency  in  confirming 
the  emancipation  of  sculpture  from  its  imitative  stage,  was  an 
era,  according  to  Mr.  Taft,  in  which  sculpture  "  reached  the 
dignity  of  a  national  expression,  something  neither  Anglo-Saxon 
nor  Italian  nor  French  ;  but  a  fusing  of  all  these  elements  into  an 
art  which  is  vital  and  significant— the  true  product  of  the  country 
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HORATIO  GREENOUGH. 

His  best-known  statue  is  that  of 
<3eorge  Washington,  fronting  the 
•Capitol. 


JOHN  ROGERS. 

His  Ci%'il  War  groups  have  been  de- 
scribed as  "  thoroughly  American  in 
the  best  sense  of  the  word." 
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DANIEL   C.   FKExNCH, 

Whose  "  Alma  Mater  "  was  unveil- 
ed at  Columbia  University  a  few 
weeks  ago. 


and  the  age  which  have  given  it  birth."  With  this  period  we  reach 
the  familiar  names  of  Augustus  Saint  Gaudens,  Daniel  C.  French, 
Frederick  MacMonnies.  George  Grey  Barnard,  and  William  Ord- 
way  Partridge.  The  nature  of  the  evolution  from  the  second  to 
the  third  period  is  expressed  in  the  following  paragraph  : 

"  The  change  in'American  sculpture  which  the  Centennial  period 
ushered  in  was  not  one  of  name  alone,  but  of  spirit— the  working 
of  new  influences  now  became  evident.  These  influences  were 
completing  the  exchange  of  a  cold,  impersonal  classicism  for  an 
expressive  and  often  picturesque  truth,  destined  to  attain  in  its 
highest  manifestations  to  a  new  idealism.  Broadly  speaking,  it 
was  the  substitution  of  the  art  of  Saint  Gaudens  for  that  of  Hiram 
Powers,  tho.  of  course,  no  transition  is  so  abrupt  as  such  a  state- 
ment would  suggest;  nor  could  the  sculpture  of  Hiram  Powers 
ever  have  begotten  unaided  the  sculpture  of  Augustus  Saint  Gau- 
dens. New  and  various  forces  had  been  making  themselves  felt 
for  some  time.  Tho  Powers  died  but  three  years  before  the  Cen- 
tennial Exposition  in  Philadelphia,  his  work  was  already  largely 
discredited — that  is  to  say,  it  had  long  since  ceased  to  be  the 
standard  for  the  younger  men.  The  sturdy  native  works  of  Brown, 
Ward,  Ball,  and  John  Rogers,  and  particularly  the  union  of 
familiar  truth  and  sentiment  that  is  found  in  Palmer's  chaste 
fancies,  had  been  exerting  their  powerful  influence.  P'urther. 
while  tastes  were  changing  at  home,  an  artistic  revolution  had 
taken  place  in  Italy,  where  the  native  sculptors  had  declined  to 
'  do  Greek  '  any  longer,  betaking  themselves  to  those  romantic, 
picturesque  and  genre  subjects  and  methods  which  have  held  sway 
ever  since.  This  change  had  been  gradual — a  matter  of  years — 
and  the  last  American  representatives  of  the  '  classic  school,' 
notably  Rinehart  and  Miss  Hosmer,  showed,  as  has  been  seen,  a 
considerable  infusion  of  life  in  their  ideal  works;  while  Story, 
more  audacious,  if  less  artistic,  clung  still  to  the  ancient  subjects, 
but  treated  them  in  a  personal  and  exaggerated  way  of  his  own. 
In  1876  Mr.  Story  was  our  most  noted  sculptor  abroad,  and  Palmer 
the  most  popular  at  home." 

In  Mr.  Taft's  view,  the  mass  of  sculpture  produced  before  the 
Centennial  seems  to-day  "almost  as  old-fashioned  and  alien  as  the 
earliest  works."  He  adds,  however,  that  "since  1876  sculpture 
has  become  a  more  genuine  expression  of  feeling,  the  "  neatness ' 
and  '  correctness  '  of  an  amateur  age  giving  way  to  a  manifestation 
of  true  creative  power.  Hand-in-hand  with  an  increasing  perfec- 
tion of  form,  one  discerns  a  gradual  elevation  of  ideas.  Our  sculp- 
tors are  learning  to  choose  the  broader  and  more  lasting  themes  ; 
the  hitherto  timid  wings  are  beginning  to  soar."  Even  yet.  how- 
ever, there  is  but  little  homogeneity  in  the  work  of  the  contem- 
porary^ body  of  American  sculptors.  Between  St.  Louis  and  San 
Francisco  there  is  no  art-center.  In  California  the  conditions 
are  somewhat  similar  to  those  existing  in  the  East  fifty  years  ago. 
We  quote  Mr.  Taft's  characterization  of  the  sculptors  of  the 
Pacific  slope : 

"Like  our  ancestors — and  theirs — of  the  Atlantic  shore,  these 
stalwart  men  of  the  sunny  slope  are  without  artistic  training,  but 
avid  for'  art.'  Their  wealth,  their  instincts,  and  their  pride  de- 
mand it,  and  they  indulge  their  tastes  without  stint,  but  thus  far,  it 
would  seem,  without  discrimination.  They  build  memorial  arches 
embroidered  with  ludicrous  sculptures,  and  set  up  statues  which 
cause  pain  in  the  Eastern  foundries  where  they  are  cast.  They  ask 
no  counsel  from  artist  or  critic. 

"  Herein  is  the  ver>-  great  difference  between  the  two  sections  of 
the  country.  The  East,  intrepid  in  business  and  fertile  in  inven- 
tion, was  long  exceedingly  timid  in  matters  esthetic,  clinging 
closely  to  the  traditions  of  Europe,  seeking  a  precedent  for  ever>- 
step,  doing  only  what  was  being  done  abroad.  The  Western  coast 
in  its  self-sufficiency  seems  more  typical  of  America,  showing  au 
attitude  which  might  have  been  expected  everj'where  in  this  land 
of  independence.  Having  nothing,  it  proceeds  to  create  in  its  own 
way  sculpture  and  paintings,  as  it  has  already — and  brilliantly — 
created  its  own  literature.  Where  there  are  no  restrictions  the 
products  must  necessarily  be  in  large  measure  formle.ss  and  un- 
couth ;  but  be  they  amusing  or  pathetic,  they  will  disclose  a  qual- 
ity of  freedom  and  spontaneity,  of  that  delight  in  doing  which  is 
the  very  soul  of  art.  In  time  this  soul  will  find  itself  a  body  ;  not 
an  amorphous  hulk  of  giant  size,  but  a  symmetrical  organism 


HIUAM   POWERS. 


He  was  the  first  American  sculptor 
to  win  European  reputation. 


AUGUSTUS  SAINT   GAUDE.NS. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  of  all  American 
sculptors.  His  last  statue  is  that  of 
Sherman,  in  Central  Park,  New  York. 


FREDERICK  MACMONNIES, 

Whose  statue  of  Nathan  Hale  stands 
in  the  City  Hall  Park,  New  York. 
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which  may  convey  nobly  the  dignity  and  grandeur  of  the  creator's 
conceptions.  In  the  East  the  '  body  '  was  builded  first,  labori- 
ously, conscientiously,  with  many  a  measurement  and  reference 
to  authority — and  its  soul  has  but  begun  to  make  itself  felt.  The 
ardent,  exuberant  West  must  perforce  do  its  work  in  its  own  way, 
and  its  individual  e.xpression  promises  to  be  vastly  interesting." 


THE   FRENCH    WOMAN    IN    PRESENT-DAY 

COIVIEDY. 

IN  France,  "where  woman,  since  the  Middle  Ages,  has  been  the 
object  of  a  chivalrous  cult,  where  social  life  has  more  than 
elsewhere  attained  a  high  degree  of  refinement,  where  the  literary 
and  artistic  education  of  women  has  almost  been  at  the  expense  of 
their  practical  training,  where  '  feministe'  theories — considered 
unusual  elsewhere — have  been  accepted  with  eagerness  and  feeling 
by  the  majority  of  the  public — in  France,  the  comedy  of  manners 
must  accord  to  woman  the  dominant  place."  This  is  the  text  for 
a  study  of  the  French  woman  in  the  comedy  of  to-day  by  AI. 
Charles  de  Granges  in  Le  Correspondant  (Paris).  French  writers, 
he  declares  (speaking  only  of  living  authors),  vie  with  one  another 
in  their  zeal  in  depicting  the  "  amiable  sex  " ;  but  most  of  them 
fail  in  their  task  because  they  endeavor  to  depict  women  of  a 
sphere  to  which  they  have  never  had  access,  and  of  which  they 
have  no  real  knowledge.  Alexandre  Dumas,  fih,  is  cited  in  this 
connection : 

"  Here  is  a  man  of  '  irregular '  origin,  dragged  by  his  great  devil 
of  a  father  (grand  diable  de  pcre)  into  the  most  questionable  so- 
ciety, frequenting  only  the  cabarets  and  the  green-rooms  of  the 
theaters,  accustomed  to  observe  feminine  psychology  as  revealed 
by  the  Marguerite  Gautiers,  Albertine  de  la  Bordes,  and  Susan 
d'Anges, undertaking  what?  Great  goodness  !  to  paint  the  women 
of  the  world,  belonging  to  the  so-called  highest  aristocracy,  and  to 
reveal  to  us  their  souls  and  analyze  their  hearts.  And  it  is  he  who 
has  invented  the  problem  comedy,  wherein  he  pleads  for  the  di- 
vorce, for  the  reciprocal  rights  of  father  and  child,  for  the  forgive- 
ness and  glorification  of  certain  faults.  But  we  would  say  to  him  : 
'  Your  pretended  marchionesses,  countesses,  and  baronesses  are 
but  disguised  understudies  who  play  at  the  fine  lady.  Your  great 
lords  are  but  pedants,  your  bourgeois  speak  like  janitors  or  worse. 
or  sometimes  like  re- 
tired country  school- 
masters. As  for  your 
naive  young  girls,  they 
are  geese.  We  abso- 
lutely refuse  to  recog- 
nize ourselves  in  this 
discordant  picture  of  a 
world  which  would  be 
amusing  if  it  did  not 
meddle  with  things 
which  in  no  way  con- 
cern it." 


Where  on  earth,  asks 
M.  de  Granges, has  Mar- 
cel Prdvost  found  his 
types  of  women?  They 
may  exist  somewhere  or 
anywliere.  This  is  not 
denied ;  but  they  must 
be  exceptions,  and  these 
exceptions  are  taken  be- 
cause comedy  concerns 
itself  with  the  ridiculous 
or  with  the  representa- 
tion of  passion — in  other 
words,  everything  con- 
trary to  the  normal  way 
of  living.  But,  objects 
M.  de  Granges,  "these 
are  not  held  up  as  ex- 


ceptions to  amuse  or  shock.  They  are  spread  out  before  us  as 
realism  and  naturalism — as  cross-sections  of  real  life.  And  that 
is  what  we  complain  of."  Worse  than  this,  some  dramatic 
writers,  anxious  to  have  their  pieces  produced,  very  soon  come 
to  write  "  to  suit  the  taste  of  the  hour  or  to  furnish  a  part  for 
some  popular  actress." 

"  We  have  seen  in  our  day  certain  feminine  types  repeatedly  pro- 
duced which  might  have  been  stamped  and  labeled  with  the  name 
of  the  actress  who.se  specialty  they  were.  First,  the  bleiating 
young  woman,  timid  and  furtive  by  turns:  Reichemberg.  Sec- 
ondly, the  great  neurotic  adventuress — or  something  worse — with 
carrot  hair,  who  kills,  who  dies,  and  declaims  for  a  whole  hour 
with  a  dagger  in  her  heart,  and  who  gesticulates  and  breaks  her- 
self in  two  like  a  clown  :  Sarah  Bernhardt.  Thirdly,  the  misun- 
derstood wife,  married  to  an  imbecile  or  a  scoundrel,  passionate 
and  neglected  by  her  husband,  who  studies  the  code  and  interviews 
commissioners  of  police,  and  who  possesses  a  varied  repertoire  of 
tirades  against  the  laws  of  man,  and  all  sorts  of  feminine  denuncia- 
tions :  Bartet.  Fourthly,  the  type  of  the  easy-going,  bantering 
Parisian  tomboy,  with  the  intonations  of  the  faubourgs,  half  gri- 
sette,  half  artist :  Rejane." 

M.  de  Granges  goes  on  to  analyze  in  detail  a  number  of  the  rep- 
resentative comedies  of  modern  French  writers,  and  attempts  to 
"consider  with  great  care  and  precautions  the  feminine  types 
created  by  our  dramatists  ...  in  a  certain  number  of  pieces,  lay- 
ing bare  the  feminine  psychology  at  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  and 
the  beginning  of  the  twentieth  centuries." — Translation  made  for 
The  Literary  Digest. 


( 


NEW    PLAYS    BY    BARRIE   AND   ZANGWILL. 

''1^  WO  new  plays  possessing  considerable  literary  interest — 
A  "  Little  Mary,"  by  J.  M.  Barrie,  and  "  Merely  Mary  Ann," 
by  Israel  Zangwill — have  been  presented  in  New  York  during  the 
past  few  days.  They  evoke  favorable  comment  in  most  of  the 
metropolitan  papers,  and  are  generally  regarded  as  pleasing  and 
graceful  additions  to  contemporary  drama. 

Mr.  Barrie's  play,  which  has  had  quite  a  vogue  in  England,  is 
of  an  extraordinary  character.  It  is  a  satire  upon  over-eating,  and 
its  plot  is  sketched  by  The  Times  as  follows  : 


HENKY  DIXEY  AND  JESSIE  BUSLEV  IN    "LITTLE  MARY," 


"  Moira  is  an  apothe- 
cary's  granddaughter 
who  has  the  native  pas- 
sion of  motherhood,  but 
who  is  destined  by  fate 
and  the  apothecary  to 
devote  her  life  to  the 
mission  of  restoring  the 
digestive  apparatus  of 
the  nobility.  At  the 
age  of  twelve,  in  the 
first  act,  she  has  set  up 
a  creche  in  the  back 
room  of  the  apothecary- 
shop  for  the  children  of 
the  working  women  in 
the  neighborhood. 
There  are  four  infants 
in  four  bunks,  and  when 
the  Earl  of  Carlton  hap- 
pens in  to  have  a  pre- 
scription filled  there  is 
the  prettiest  of  senti- 
mental scenes  revealing 
the  children,  who  peep 
over  the  bunks  with 
childlike  Barrieismsand 
also  the  tender,  house- 
wifely heart  of  '  Little 
Mother.' 

"  The  apothecary  lias 
spent  his  life  in  writing 
a  work  in  two  vast 
tomes,  revealing  the  se- 
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cret  which  alone  can  lift 
the  nobility  out  of  its 
degeneracy,  and  with 
his  last  strength  he  wills 
it  to  Moira  with  the  fil- 
ial duty  of  putting  its 
precepts  into  practise. 
The  second  and  third 
acts  reveal  Moira  six 
years  later  heroically 
carrying  her  secret, 
which  she  has  mysteri- 
ously and  with  the  still 
potent  ferV'Or  of  her 
motherhood  called '  Lit- 
tle Mar>-,'  into  the  house 
of  the  earl,  and  into  the 
midst  (as  one  may  say) 
of  his  family. 

"How  she  encounters 
the  family  physician 
and,  in  spite  of  his  de- 
nunciations as  a  crim- 
inal quack,  heals  the 
patients  he  has  failed 
to  heal  (the  play  is  here 
quite  as  keen  a  satire 
on  the  doctors  as  on  the 
nobility),  only  Mr.  Bar- 
rie  may  tell.  Without 
knowing  how,  the  pale 
and  chair-ridden  daugh- 
ter is  made  to  flush  with 
health  and  skip  with 
joy  ;  the  lazy  nephew  is 

cast  into  a  frenzy  of  industry;  even  the  calfishly  love-sick  son  is 
restored  to  normal  sense. 

"  When  the  family  doctor,  the  great  Sir  Jennings,  is  triumphantly 
routed,  Moira  is  at  last  persuaded  to  reveal  the  secret  of  Little 
Mar>'.  With  the  effect  of  delivering  a  catapult  she  says  heroically 
in  the  center  of  the  stage  that  Little  Mary  is  the  Stomach." 

The  Times  ventures  the  prediction  that  "  those  who  delight  in 
Sentimental  Tommy  will  delight  equally  in  Sentimental  Tummy. 
The  heart  warmth,  the  capricious,  abundant  fancy,  and  the  somer- 
saulting jest  are  as  new  and  as  rich  as  ever."  The  Tribune  finds 
the  new  play  "  very  pretty  and  simple,"  but  "  frail."  The  Coiiuner- 
cial  Advertiser  says : 

"'  Little  Mar}-'  is  a  delightful  evening's  entertainment.  It  is 
not  often  in  these  barren  days  that  an  audience  gets  so  many 
real  chuckles  as  that  which  saw  the  comedy  last  night.  But  it  is 
not  Little  Marj-,  per  se,  that  gives  many  of  the  chuckles.  It  is  a 
little  episode  here  and  a  little  episode  there,  a  bit  of  dialogue,  a 
bit  of  semiserious  sentiment  such  as  Barrie  so  well  knows  how  to 
do  that  worm  their  way  into  the  hearer's  heart  and  make  it  expand 
with  joy." 

Mr.  Zangwill's  play  is  characterized  by  TJie  Evening  Post  as  "  a 
genuine  fragment  of  the  comprehensive  comedy  of  human  exist- 
ence, telling  a  perfectly  simple  and  common  storj-,  but  infinitely 
fresh,  moving,  and  interesting,  because  it  exhibits,  not  the  old 
sawdust  puppets  of  the  stage,  but  creatures  of  flesh  and  blood, 
solid  actualities,  governed  by  the  nature  and  circumstances  allotted 
to  them,  not  by  the  necessities  of  the  hack  playwright  or  incapable 
actor."     The  same  paper  says  further  : 

"  The  first  three  acts  occur  in  a  cheap  lodging-house  in  South  Lon- 
don. One  of  the  lodgers  is  a  young  composer,  delicately  nurtured, 
well-connected,  exceedingly  ambitious,  and  desperately  poor.  He 
will  not  prostitute  his  genius  by  writing  comic  songs  for  cash,  and  the 
publishers  decline  to  buy  his  masterpieces.  Therefore  his  soul  rages 
within  him,  and  he  reviles  the  world.  His  fortunes  are  at  the  low- 
est ebb,  but  in  the  eyes  of  one  woman  at  least  he  is  a  hero,  and  she 
is  the  grimy  little  drudge  who  blacks  his  boots  and  carries  up  his 
coals,  but  is  yet  able  to  feel  the  magic  of  his  music.  Upon  her 
he  scarcely  bestowed  a  thought,  until  one  night  a  friend  directs 
his  attention  to  her,  and  he  sees  the  beaut>'  beneath  the  squalor. 


EDWIN   ARDEN   AND  ELEANOR    KOBSOX  IN   "MERELY  MARV   ANN. 


Finally,  amused  by  her 
undisguised  admiration 
of  him  and  her  utter 
simplicity-,  he  gives  her 
a  kiss,  and  therewith 
seals  her  fate.  Hence- 
forth she  is  his  devoted 
slave,  tries  to  model  her 
speech  and  manner  up- 
on his  pattern,  wears 
gloves  in  his  presence, 
and  anticipates  his  ev- 
ery want.  Gradually  he 
begins  to  grow  fond  of 
her,  and  when  at  last, 
after  a  fierce  quarrel 
with  his  landlady,  he  is 
about  to  leave,  he  is  ex- 
posed to  great  tempta- 
tion, for  Mary  Ann  says 
briefly  that  she  will  go 
with  him.  Of  wrong 
she  has  no  notion  what- 
ever. Her  faith  in  him 
is  absolute,  and  her  in- 
nocence impregnable. 
He  endeavors  to  ex- 
plain, but  she  does  not 
in  the  least  perceive  the 
drift  of  his  speech,  and. 
in  the  end,  he  yields  and 
promises  to  take  her 
with  him,  altho  her 
purity  awakens  his  re- 
morse. 
"  But  then  a  wonderful  thing  happens.  Marj-  Ann's  big  brother 
in  America  dies  suddenly  after  making  a  great  fortune  in  oil.  and 
thus  the  '  slavey  '  is  converted  into  a  rich  heiress.  She  does  not 
realize  the  change  in  her  condition,  but  Lancelot  is  still  man 
enougii  not  to  consent  to  make  her  his  mistress,  and  too  proud  to 
marr}-  her.  Again  he  tries  to  explain,  and  again  she  baflles  him 
by  her  virginal  simplicity.  When  he  tells  her  that  she  can  not  ac- 
company him  except  as  his  wife,  she  at  once  asks  him  to  marr}- 
her.  and  when  he  replies,  as  gently  as  he  can,  that  that  is  impossi- 
ble, she  suddenly  acquiesces.  '  Do  you  understand  ?  *  he  asks  her. 
'Oh.  yes.'  she  answers  simply,  '  it  is  impossible  because  you  think 


that   I   am 


not  good 


enough  for  you.'     And  so  she   goes  from 


drudger}-  to  luxury  with  a  breaking  heart.  It  is  a  pity  that  the 
piece  does  not  end  at  this  point,  for  it  can  not  be  disputed  that  the 
concluding  act,  cleverly  written  and  managed  as  it  is.  appears 
somewhat  tricky  and  theatrical  by  contrast  with  what  has  gone 
before.  After  six  years  of  education  and  travel  Mar\-  Ann  is  as 
accomplished  as  she  is  lovely;  Cinderella  has  become  the  Prin- 
cess. All  Mr.  Zangwill's  cleverness  can  not  make  so  complete  a 
transformation  altogether  reasonable.  A  less  conventional  con- 
clusion would  have  been  at  once  more  credible  and  more  effective. 
But  his  final  situation  is  skilfully  devised." 


AN    ENGLISH    VIEW   OF   BRET   HARTE. 

MR.  G.  K.  CHESTERTON,  the  London  journalist  and  liter- 
ary critic,  devotes  one  of  the  essays  in  his  new  book, 
"  \'aried  Types,"  to  an  American  .subject — Bret  Harte.  It  has 
been  said  of  Mr.  Chesterton  that  he  "  has  a  distinctive  style  and 
a  riotous  gift  of  paradox."  Both  of  these  qualities  are  abundantly 
illustrated  in  the  essay  under  consideration.  Starting  with  the 
statement  that  "there  are  more  than  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine 
excellent  reasons  which  we  could  all  have  for  admiring  the  work  of 
Bret  Harte,"  Mr.  Chesterton  goes  on  to  say  :  "  But  one  supreme 
reason  stands  out  in  a  certain  general  superiority  to  them  all — a 
reason  which  may  be  stated  in  three  propositions  united  in  a 
common  conclusion  :  first,  that  he  was  a  genuine  American ;  sec- 
ond, that  he  was  a  genuine  humorist;  and,  third,  that  he  was  not 
an  American  humorist."    We  quote  further: 

"  With  distinctively  American  humor  Bret  Harte  had  little  or 
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nothing  in  common.  The  wild  sky-breaking  humor  of  America 
has  its  fine  qualities,  but  it  must  in  the  nature  of  things  be  de- 
ficient in  two  qualities,  not  only  of  supreme  importance  to  life  and 
letters,  but  of  supreme  importance  to  humor,  reverence,  and  sym- 
pathy. And  these  two  qualities  were  knit  into  the  closest  texture 
of  Bret  Harte's  humor.  Ever>'  one  who  has  read  and  enjoyed 
Mark  Twain,  as  he  ought  to  be  read  and  enjoyed,  will  remember  a 
very  funny  and  irreverent  story  about  an  organist  who  was  asked 
to  play  appropriate  music  to  an  address  upon  the  parable  of  the 
Prodigal  Son,  and  who  proceeded  to  play  with  great  spirit,  '  We'll 
all  get  blind  drunk,  when  Johnny  comes  marching  home.'  The 
best  way  of  distinguishing  Bret  Harte  from  the  rest  of  American 
humor  is  to  say  that  if  Bret  Harte  had  described  that  scene,  it 
would  in  some  subtle  way  have  combined  a  sense  of  the  absurdity 
of  the  incident  with  some  sense  of  the  sublimity  and  pathos  of  the 
theme.  You  would  have  felt  that  the  organist's  tune  was  funny, 
but  not  that  the  Prodigal  Son  was  funny.  But  America  is  under  a 
kind  of  despotism  of  humor.  Every  one  is  afraid  of  humor:  the 
meanest  of  human  nightmares.  Bret  Harte  had,  to  express  the 
matter  briefly,  but  more  or  less  essentially,  the  power  of  laughing, 
not  only  at  things,  but  also  with  them.  America  has  laughed  at 
things  magnificently,  with  Gargantuan  reverberations  of  laughter. 
But  she  has  not  even  begun  to  learn  the  richer 
lesson  of  laughing  with  them." 


The  characters  in  Bret  Harte"s  short  stories, 
Mr.  Chesterton  asserts,  show  in  a  marked  de- 
gree his  qualities  of  sympathy  and  reverence. 
"  He  does  not  make  his  characters  absurd  in 
order  to  make  them  contemptible ;  it  might 
almost  be  said  that  he  makes  them  absurd  in 
order  to  make  them  dignified."  For  example, 
"  the  greatest  creation  of  Bret  Harte,  greater 
even  than  Colonel  Starbottle  (and  how  terri- 
ble it  is  to  speak  of  any  one  greater  than  Colo- 
nel Starbottle  !).  is  that  unutterable  being  who 
goes  by  the  name  of  Yuba  Bill.  He  is,  of 
course,  the  coach-driver  in  the  Bret  Harte 
district.  Yuba  Bill,  it  might  almost  be  said, 
is  too  great  ever  to  be  sociable.  A  circle  of 
quiescence  and  solitude  such  as  that  which 
might  ring  a  saint  or  a  hermit  rings  this  ma- 
jestic and  profound  humorist.  His  jokes  .  .  . 
fall  suddenly  and  capriciously,  like  a  crash  of 
avalanches  from  a  great  mountain."  Mr. 
Chesterton  continues : 

"  One  of  the  worst  of  the  disadvantages  of 
the  rich  and  random  fertility  of  Bret  Harte  is 
the  fact  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  trace  or  recover  all  the  stories 
that  he  has  written.  I  have  not  within  reach  at  the  moment  the' 
story  in  which  the  character  of  Yuba  Bill  is  exhibited  in  its  most 
.solemn  grandeur,  but  I  remember  that  it  concerned  a  ride  on  the 
San  Francisco  stage-coach,  a  difficulty  arising  from  storm  and 
darkness,  and  an  intelligent  young  man  who  suggested  to  Yuba 
Bill  that  a  certain  manner  of  driving  the  coach  in  a  certain  direc- 
tion might  minimize  the  dangers  of  the  journey.  A  profound 
silence  followed  the  intelligent  young  man's  suggestion,  and  then 
(I  quote  from  memory)  Yuba  Bill  observed  at  last : 

"'Air  you  settin'  any  value  on  that  remark?' 

"  The  young  man  professed  not  fully  to  comprehend  him,  and 
Yuba  Bill  continued  reflectively  : 

"'  'Cos  there's  a  comic  paper  in  'Frisco  pays  for  them  things, 
and  I've  seen  worse  in  it.' 

"  To  be  rebuked  thus  is  like  being  rebuked  by  the  Pyramids  or 
by  the  starry  heavens.  There  is  about  Yuba  Bill  this  air  of  pug- 
nacious calm,  a  stepping  back  to  get  his  distance  for  a  shattering 
blow,  which  is  like  that  of  Dr.  Johnson  at  his  best.  And  the  effect 
is  inexpressively  increased  by  the  background  and  the  whole  pic- 
ture which  Bret  Harte  paints  so  powerfully:  the  stormy  skies,  the 
somber  gorge,  the  rocking  and  spinning  coach,  and  high  above  the 
feverish  passengers  the  huge  dark  form  of  Yuba  Bill,  a  silent 
mountain  of  humor." 

Bret  Harte,  we  are  reminded,  "had  to  deal  with  countries  and 
communities  of  an  almost  unexampled  laxity,  a  laxity  passing  the 
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laxity  of  savages,  the  laxity  of  civilized  men  grown  savage."  He 
dealt  with  the  life  of  a  people  who,  "having  no  certain  past, 
could  have  no  certain  future."  Mr.  Chesterton  says  in  conclu- 
sion : 

"  The  strangest  of  all  the  sardonic  jests  that  history  has  ever 
played  may  be  found  in  this  fact :  that  there  is  a  city  which  is  of 
all  cities  the  most  typical  of  innovation  and  dissipation,  and  a  cer- 
tain almost  splendid  vulgarity,  and  that  this  city  bears  the  name 
in  a  quaint  old  European  language  of  the  most  perfect  exponent 
of  the  simplicity  and  holiness  of  the  Christian  tradition ;  the  city  is 
called  San  Francisco.  San  Francisco,  the  capital  of  the  Bret 
Harte  country,  is  a  city  typifying  novelty  in  a  manner  in  which  it 
is  typified  by  few  modern  localities.  .  .  .  Old  California,  at  the 
time  of  the  first  rush  after  gold,  was  actually  the  paradox  of  the 
nation  of  foreigners.  It  was  a  republic  of  incognitos:  no  one 
knew  who  any  one  else  was,  and  only  the  more  ill-mannered  and 
uneasy  even  desired  to  know.  In  such  a  country  as  this,  gentle- 
men took  more  trouble  to  conceal  their  gentility  than  thieves  living 
in  South  Kensington  would  take  to  conceal  their  blackguardism. 
In  such  a  country  every  one  is  a  stranger.  In  such  a  country  it  is 
not  strange  if  men  in  moral  matters  feel  something  of  the  irre- 
sponsibility of  a  dream.  To  plan  plans  which 
are  continually  miscarrying  against  men  who 
are  continually  disappearing  by  the  assist- 
ance of  you  do  not  know  whom,  to  crush 
you  know  not  whom,  this  must  be  a  demor- 
alizing life  for  any  man;  it  must  be  beyond 
description  demoralizing  for  those  who  have 
been  trained  in  no  lofty  or  orderly  scheme 
of  right.  Small  blame  to  them,  indeed,  if 
they  become  callous  and  supercilious  and 
cynical.  And  the  great  glory  and  achieve- 
ment of  Bret  Harte  consists  in  this,  that  he 
realized  that  they  do  not  become  callous, 
supercilious,  and  cynical,  but  that  they  do 
become  sentimental  and  romantic,  and  pro- 
foundly affectionate.  He  discovered  the  in- 
tense sensibility  of  the  primitive  man.  To 
him  we  owe  the  realization  of  the  fact  that 
while  modern  barbarians  of  genius  like  Mr. 
Henley,  and  in  his  weaker  moments  Mr.  Rud- 
yard  Kipling,  delight  in  describing  the  coarse- 
ness and  crude  cynicism  and  fierce  humor  of 
the  unlettered  classes,  the  unlettered  classes 
are  in  reality  highly  sentimental  and  relig- 
ious, and  not  in  the  least  like  the  creations  of 
Mr.  Henley  and  Mr.  Kipling.  Bret  Harte 
tells  the  truth  about  the  wildest,  the  grossest, 
the  most  rapacious  of  all  the  districts  of  the 
earth— the  truth  that,  while  it  is  very  rare  in- 
deed in  the  world  to  find  a  thoroughly  good  man,  it  is  rarer  still, 
rare  to  the  point  of  monstrosity,  to  find  a  man  who  does  not 
either  desire  to  be  one  or  imagine  that  he  is  one  already." 


NOTES. 

Henrik  Ibsen's  early  historical  drama,  "The  Pretenders"  was  recently 
presented  in  Brookline,  Mass,  by  the  "Jefferson  Dramatic  Club,"  an  or- 
ganization of  amateur  players. 

The  Bookman's  January  list  of  the  six  best-selling  books  of  the  prevkxus 
month  is  as  follows  : 


1.  The  Little   Shepherd   of  Kingdom 

Come.— Fox. 

2.  Rebecca. — Wiggin. 

3.  The  Call  of  the  Wild.— London. 


4.  The  Heart  of  Rome.— Crawford. 

5.  Colonel   Carter's   Christmas. — 

Smith. 

6.  Cherry. — Tarkiugton. 


George  Gissing,  who  died  in  London  a  few  days  ago,  was  the  inter- 
preter of  "Grub  Street"  and  the  lives  of  the  London  poor.  His  novels 
bear  such  titles  as  "The  Unclassed,"  "The  Nether  World,"  "The  Whirl- 
pool." "His  nearest  approach  to  popularity,"  says  the  New  York  Times 
Saturday  Review,  "was  in  1898,  when  his  critical  essay  on  Charles  Dickens 
was  published.  The  eloquence,  justness,  and  genuine  enthusiasm  of  his 
appreciation  of  Dickens  astonished  people  who  had  read  a  previous  book  or 
two  of  Gissing  so  superficially  as  to  believe  that  the  exuberant  sentiment 
and  the  boundless  faith  in  humanity  of  the  greater  novelist  must  have  been 
distasteful  to  him.  Gissing  was  mucli  talked  of  then,  and  some  who  had 
not  read  Dickens  before  began  to  read  him  on  the  recommendation  of  one 
who  had  been  accounted  a  pessimist.  But  that  misused  word  .  .  .  was 
never  properly  applied  to  George  Gissing.  His  books  are  sad  but  not  ac- 
tually pessimistic." 
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SCIENCE    AND    INVENTION. 


ACUTENESS  OF  SENSE  IN  SAVAGE  RACES. 

A  SPECIAL  study  of  sense-perception  in  a  savage  race  has 
■^*-  been  made  on  Murray  Island,  Torres  Straits,  by  an  expedi- 
tion sent  out  by  the  University  of  Cambridge,  England.  The 
results  of  this  investigation  show,  among  other  things,  that  there 
is  little  foundation  for  the  belief  that  savages  have  acuter  senses 
than  civilized  men,  at  any  rate  as  far  as  these  particular  savages 
are  concerned.  Probably  we  should  wait  for  similar  investigations 
in  other  quarters  of  the  globe  before  indulging  in  hasty  generaliza- 
tions. The  results  already  reached  are  thus  summarized  in  La 
Nature  (Paris,  December  19)  by  M.  Fr.  de  Zeltner,  who  writes: 

"It  is  generally  believed  that  savages  are  gifted  with  extraor- 
dinary development  of  the  senses,  out  of  all  proportion  with  our 
own.  All  travelers'  tales  swarm  with  typical  examples  that  put 
primitive  men  ahead  of  us,  so  far  as  delicacy  of  sensation  is  con- 
cerned. It  must  now  be  acknowledged  that  everything  that  has 
been  said  on  this  subject  is  greatly  exaggerated.  Whenever  it  has 
been  experimentally  investigated,  even  with  little  scientific  knowl- 
edge, it  has  been  shown  that  their  so-called  superiorit}'  is  of  the 
slightest,  even  where  it  really  exists  at  all.  The  fact  has  been 
strikingly  demonstrated  by  an  English  scientitic  expedition  under 
Dr.  Haddon,  which  has  been  exploring  the  desolate  region  of 
Torres  Straits.  Convinced  that  a  people  can  not  be  considered  to 
be  fully  known  when  we  are  in  ignorance  of  its  psychophysiological 
characteristics,  Dr.  Haddon  surrounded  himself  with  specialists 
like  Drs.  Rivers,  Myers,  and  McDougall.  so  as  to  make  a  com- 
plete study  of  the  natives  of  Murray  Island.  Their  small  number 
(about  450)  enabled  him  to  devote  the  necessar}'  time  to  his  inves- 
tigation, and  the  fact  that  they  knew  a  few  words  of  English  made 
it  more  easy. 

"  The  optical  tests  were  conducted  by  Dr.  Rivers,  and  consisted 
in  measurements  of  the  acuteness  of  vision,  made  with  a  screen  on 
which  was  painted  the  letter  E.  The  subjects  were  required  to 
indicate  the  position  of  this  letter — whether  erect,  prone,  inclined, 
etc.  It  was  shown  that  their  acuteness  was  barely  superior  to  that 
of  a  normal  European.  Thus  the  cases  of  extraordinary  vision 
reported  by  explorers  must  be  referred  simply  to  the  remarkable 
faculty  of  coordination  of  images,  and  of  attention,  possessed  by 
savages. 

"  Experiments  on  color-vision  also  gave  interesting  results.  We 
know  how  scanty  the  nomenclature  of  colors  was  in  antiquitj' — so 
much  so  that  some  authors  believe  that  the  knowledge  of  colors 
was  then  only  slightly  developed.  This  opinion,  which  is  strongly 
opposed  by  a  certain  school,  is  corroborated  by  the  fact  that  the 
natives  of  Murray  Island  perceive  only  vaguely  colors  that  are  not 
represented  to  them  by  a  determinate  word.  It  is  also  curious  to 
note  that  of  107  individuals  examined,  not  one  was  color-blind, 
altbo  in  Europe  there  are  about  four  per  cent,  of  such  cases. 
Connected  with  this  is  the  fact  .  .  .  that  with  Europeans  the  zone 
sensitive  to  red  and  green  is  more  restricted,  while  that  of  blue 
and  yellow  is  larger.  With  the  Murray  Islanders  the  green  zone 
is  the  smallest  and  the  blue  the  largest. 

"  In  everything  that  concerns  color-contrast,  consecutive  images, 
binocular  vision,  etc.,  there  is  scarcely  any  difference  between 
them  and  civilized  man. 

"  The  difficult  task  of  experimenting  on  the  sense  of  hearing 
was  given  to  Dr.  Myers,  who  found  that  it  was  made  harder  still 
by  disturbances  of  audition,  due  to  the  occupation  of  the  natives 
as  pearl-divers.  He  was  able  to  show  in  the  case  of  young  sub- 
jects that  they  are  inferior  to  Europeans,  not  only  in  acuteness  of 
hearing,  but  also  in  appreciation  of  musical  intervals.  .  .  .  Never- 
theless, it  is  remarkable  that  the  scale  of  audible  sounds  is  greater 
with  savages  than  in  civilized  man. 

"  Smell  was  hard  to  study  because  of  difficulties  opposed  by  the 
natives ;  but  the  experimenter  believes  that  this  sense  also  was 
normal.  As  for  the  sense  of  taste,  the  sole  striking  fact  was  the 
absence  of  any  word  designating  the  idea  of  '  bitter."  On  the 
other  hand,  the  sensitiveness  of  the  skin  and  the  evaluation  of 
weight  were  found  much  more  delicate  than  the  average  among  the 
English.  Doubt  is  thus  cast  on  the  theory  that  attributes  the 
skin-sensitiveness  of  Europeans  to  the  use  of  clothing. 

"  Finally,  there  seems  to  be  absolute  equality  between  savages 


and  civilized  men  as  regards  the  time  of  reaction  to  sense-impres- 
sions, save  in  the  case  of  response  to  a  visual  signal,  where  the 
natives  react  slowly.  This  may,  perhaps,  be  explained  by  the 
fact  that  they  were  unaccustomed  to  such  an  experiment. 

"  It  is  probably  true  also  that  the  difficulties  encountered  by  the 
experimenters  in  exchanging  ideas  with  the  natives  altered  in  some 
measure  the  results  of  the  work  that  they  accomplished.  Never- 
theless, these  investigations,  of  which  we  have  been  able  to  give 
here  only  a  ver>'  general  idea,  and  which  are  not  entirely  com- 
pleted, are  of  great  interest.  They  do  honor  to  the  scientists  who 
have  obtained  them  and  to  the  University  of  Cambridge  as  the 
originator  of  this  expedition,  which  marks  one  of  the  first  steps 
toward  the  integral  study  of  primitive  peoples." — Translation 
made  for  TYi^  Literary  Digest. 


A    NEGLECTED    DISCOVERY. 

■f  ^7HY  some  scientific  discoveries  become  world-wide  sensa- 
'  *  tions  while  others  as  wonderful  are  neglected  is  hard  to 
explain.  Every  one  knows  of  radium,  yet  it  differs  from  many 
other  substances  only  in  the  intensity  of  its  radioactivity,  and  when 
radioactivity  was  discovered  several  years  ago  no  attention  was 
given  to  the  matter  by  the  public.  The  ar-rays  "created  a  sensa- 
tion "  immediately  ;  but  the  recently  discovered  ^/-rays,  regarded  by 
many  scientific  men  as  still  more  remarkable,  have  failed  to  interest 
most  of  us.  Says  an  editorial  writer  in  The  Electrical  World 
and  Engineer  : 

"It  would  be  hard  to  mention  an  important  scientific  discovery 
which  has  attracted  less  public  attention  than  Blondlot's  beautiful 
researches  on  the  rays  which  he  has  thus  named  [;/-rays].  The 
daily  pre.ss,  which  is  usually  generous  to  striking  discoveries, 
seems  hardly  to  have  learned  that  ;/-rays  exist.  And  yet  no  work 
within  a  decade  gives  richer  promise  of  important  results.  M. 
Blondlot's  latest  discovery  is  that  radiants  which  give  out  «-rays 
can  communicate  a  similar  variety  of  radioactivity  to  some  neutral 
bodies  upon  which  the  «-rays  fall.  The  phenomenon  was  discov- 
ered while  concentrating  the  rays  by  a  quartz  lens  upon  a  phos- 
phorescent screen,  when  it  was  found  that  the  w-radiation  persisted 
with  the  lens  as  a  source  after  the  original  source  was  removed. 
Following  up  this  clew,  it  turned  out  that  various  other  substances 
became  temporarily  active  after  exposure  to  ^-radiation.  A  sheet 
of  lead,  for  example,  became  active  on  both  faces  after  exposure 
to  the  rays,  producing  an  effect  that  might  easily  have  been  mis- 
taken for  penetration  of  the  lead  by  a  less  experienced  observer. 
In  short,  a  set  of  phenomena  closely  similar  to  so-called  induced 
radioactivity  are  produced  by  these  extraordinary  «-rays,  which 
have  so  commonplace  an  origin  as  a  Welsbach  burner,  and  are  re- 
flected and  refracted  like  any  other  kind  of  radiant  energy.  The 
«-rays  appear  to  form  a  connecting-link  between  the  ordinary 
phenomena  of  light  and  the  singular  effects  of  radioactivity  which 
have  set  the  scientific  world  agog  within  the  last  year  or  two.  No 
explanation  of  the  latter  can  now  be  regarded  as  complete  unless 
it  takes  full  account  of  the  former  and  their  relation  to  ordinary 
radiation.  A  linkage  of  this  sort  is  invaluable  in  preparing  for 
generalization  the  great  mass  of  experimental  data  that  has  been 
accumulated.  The  complete  emission  spectrum  of  a  radiating 
substance  has  thus  far  never  been  determined,  and  until  this  can 
be  done  the  phenomena  which  belong  to  the  radiation  can  not  fully 
be  determined.  The  study  of  the  «-rays  has  opened  a  new  field  of 
investigation  which  seems  likely  to  yield  some  very  important 
theoretical  results." 

From  a  note  in  La  Nature  (December  19)  we  learn  that  the  curi- 
ous radiations  from  the  human  body  discovered  by  Charpentier 
and  Blondlot  are  found,  on  further  study  by  D'Arsonval,  to  be 
closely  analogous  to  these  ;/-rays.     Says  that  paper : 

"  The  apparatus  used  in  showing  the  human  radiations  is  com- 
posed of  a  screen  of  platinocyanid  of  barium  rendered  slightly 
luminous  by  a  fragment  of  a  radium  salt.  Lender  the  influence  of 
the  «-rays,  such  a  screen  acquires  a  higher  degree  of  luminosity. 
Now  if  instead  of  bringing  the  w-radiations  we  approach  the  screen 
to  a  muscle  an  increase  in  luminosity'  is  seen.  This  increase  is«iii 
proportion  to  the  contraction  of  the  muscle.  The  same  effect  is 
produced  by  the  nerves.     The  sensitiveness  of  the  apparatus  is  so 
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great  that  we  may  trace  with  it  the  course  of  a  nerve  under  the 
skin.  Thus,  as  M.  d'Arsonval  observes,  physiology  finds  itself  in 
the  presence  of  a  new  method,  and  the  exteriorization  of  a  mani- 
festation of  nervous  activity  is  realized." — Tratislation  made  for 
The  Literary  Digest. 


OUTLOOK   FOR  THE   MOSQUITO. 

SPEAKING  of  the  conference  held  in  New  York  city  on  De- 
cember 14  last  to  organize  the  war  against  mosquitoes, 
Eiigirieering  News  asserts  that  the  attitude  of  the  public  in  rela- 
tion to  the  movement  has  now  changed  from  ridicule  to  respect. 
1 1  says : 

"  Such  tangible  results  have  now  been  achieved  and  the  hearty 
cooperation  of  such  a  large  number  of  property  owners,  entomolo- 
gists, engineers,  sanitarians,  and  public-spirited  citizens  generally 
has  been  secured  as  to  make  possible  a  well-attended  conference 
of  representative  men,  at  which  papers  on  various  aspects  of  the 
mosquito  problem  were  read  and  steps  taken  to  form  a  permanent 
national  organization  to  combat  the  mosquito  nuisance  and 
menace.  ...  As  a  conference,  the  gathering  was  notable  for  its 
many  brief  and  forceful  addresses,  and  the  character  of  the  men 
who  presented  them.  As  a  disci  ssion  of  a  vital,  economic  and 
sanitary  question,  affecting  the  comfort,  prosperity,  and  health  of 
millions  of  people,  the  remarks  were  of  a  distinctly  practical 
rather  than  theoretical  character.  Prominent  New  York  men  of 
affairs  told  of  the  satisfaction  they  had  derived  from  money  and 
time  expended  in  exterminating  mos- 
quitoes on  their  Long  Island,  Staten 
Island,  and  New  Jersey  estates.  En- 
gineers and  entomologists  told  of  their 
part  in  the  study  of  the  problem  and 
in  its  successful  solution.  No  one 
questioned  the  possibility  and  feasi- 
bility of  reclaiming  any  mosquito-in- 
fected section  and  of  suppressing  both 
malaria  and  yellow  fever,  if  individ 
uals  and  municipalities  would  coop- 
erate, and,  in  the  case  of  large  areas, 
if  state  and  perhaps  national  govern 
ments  would  join  in  the  work.  Except 
for  preliminary  studies,  however,  lo- 
cal action  alone  will  generally  be  suf- 
ficient. Once  the  biological  side  of 
the  question  has  been  determined, 
funds  raised,  and  private  and  public 
cooperation  secured,  the  work  of  mos 
quito  extermination  generally  resolves 
itself  into  the  engineering  problems  of 
drainage,  filling,  and,  in  some  cases, 
the  construction  of  dams  or  tide-gates 
to  control  water-levels.  '  Mosquito 
engineering,'  as  Mr.  Henry  Clay 
Weeks,  one  of  the  most  prominent 
workers  in  this  new  departure,  tenns 
it,  promises  to  afford  many  oppor- 
tunities to  engineers  in  the  future." 


gineers.  W.  H.  Schott,  consulting  engineer  of  Chicago,  was 
called  upon  and  in  an  ingenious  and  effective  way  accomplished 
the  job.  A  damper  was  placed  in  the  old  stack  a  few  feet  below 
the  top  and  two  holes  were  cut  in  the  sides  a  short  distance  below 
the  damper.  This  permitted  the  escape  of  the  smoke  and  gases, 
and  the  workmen  were  able  to  rivet  the  previously  prepared  sheets 
into  place  with  but  little  difficulty.  The  stack  is  five  feet  in  diam 
eter  and  was  extended  to  a  height  of  one  hundred  and  seventy  feet 
in  eight  days." 


THE   HARMLESSNESS   OF   ELECTRICITY. 


ELECTRICITY,  according  to  an  editorial  writer  in  Cassiers 
Magazine,  rarely  does  harm- 
is  not  a  direct  electrical  effect. 


Lengthening  a  Smoke- 
stack While  in  Use.— The  uo- 
foot  round  iron  smoke-stack  of  the 
Century  Building  in  Indianapolis  was 
recently  lengthened  sixty  feet  while 
the  boiler  and  plant  were  in  full  oper- 
ation. Says  The  Western  Electri- 
cian, which  gets  its  information  from 
The  Irott  Age  : 

"  The  stack  had  long  been  a  source 
of  annoyance  to  occupants  of  near-by 
tall  buildings,  and  to  extend  it  without 
banking  the  fires  and  shutting  off  the 
power  of  the  manufacturing  compa- 
nies occupying  the  Century  Building 
was  considered  impossible  by  local  en- 


EXTENDING  A  SMOKE-STACK  WHILE  IN  FOI-L  BLAST. 

Courtesy  of  TAe  Iron  Age  (New  York). 


-that  is.  the  harm  that  it  does 
The  current  only  stirs  up  some- 
thing else,  such  as  chemical  action  or  the  expansive  force  of 
heated  vapor,  and  that  does  the  business.  Possibly  the  man 
whose  water-pipes  have  been  destroyed  by  electrolysis,  or  whose 
dwelling  has  been  shattered  by  a  thunderbolt,  does  not  care  greatly 
whether  the  electric  current  is  directly  or  only  indirectly  responsi- 
ble for  the  damage;  but  the  fact,  as  stated,  seems  indisputable. 
Says  the  writer : 

"  There  are  few  forces  of  nature  that  are  less  harmful  in  them- 
selves than  electricity.  The  damage  done  by  flood  or  tornado,  for 
instance,  is  done  directly  by  the  water  or  the  air.  But  electricity, 
when  it  works,  usually  does  so  indirectly  or  by  setting  another  of 

nature's  forces  into  operation.  An  ex- 
ception to  this  may  be  where  the  vic- 
tim may  have  been  so  weak,  physio- 
logically, that  a  simple  fall  from  a 
chair  might  have  had  a  similar  result. 
But  in  the  majority  of  cases  death  from 
electric  shock  is  shown  to  be  due  to 
well-defined  chemical  changes  in  the 
blood  or  tissues,  due  to  the  electric 
current.  The  damage  done  also  to 
gas-  and  water-pipes  by  electrolysis, 
while  primarily  occasioned,  it  is  true, 
by  the  escape  of  electricity  from  elec- 
tric-railway circuits,  is  not  directly 
due  to  that  force,  but  rather  to  a  sec- 
ondary action,  and  that  a  purely  chem- 
ical one — namely,  the  setting  free  by 
electrical  action  of  certain  elements, 
such  as  chlorin  and  sodium,  constit- 
uents of  a  saline  solution  in  the  soil, 
which  attack  and  corrode  the  iron- 
pipes.  Without  some  such  solution 
in  the  soil  there  would  be  no  such 
thing  as  electrolysis ;  also,  when  light- 
ning strikes  a  tree  and  shatters  it,  the 
result  is  not  due  directly  to  electricity, 
and  not  even  to  the  electric  current, 
but  rather  to  the  intense  heat  which 
the  electric  current  generates  in  pass- 
ing through  the  tree,  which  heat  sud- 
denly converts  the  .sap  into  steam,  and 
the  latter  in  expanding,  if  the  force 
be  sufficient,  tears  the  tree  to  pieces. 
If  the  force  is  not  sufficiently  power- 
ful, the  effect  may  be  only  to  loosen 
the  bark  of  the  tree  in  places,  the  evi- 
dence of  which  may  last  for  years,  but 
may  not  be  otherwise  hurtful  to  the 
tree's  growth.  So  far,  indeed,  from 
electricity  being  necessarily  fatal  to 
animal  or  vegetable  life,  it  is  well 
known  that  in  proper  quantities  it  is 
decidedly  beneficial,  and,  when  prop- 
erly applied,  acts  as  a  stimulus  to 
vegetation.  An  excess  of  current, 
however,  will  also  kill  vegetation. 
In  both  of  these  cases  its  action  is 
due  to  the  chemical  changes  which  it 
effects  in  the  growing  plant  or  tree." 
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scow  AND  SAND-JACKS  DESIGNED  FOR   TRANSFER   OF   DRAW-SPAN,   AND  LOWERING  ON  NEW   PIER. 

A,  Plungers  which  telescoped  into  sand-boxes  B\    C,  A  E,  trussed  bracing  which  was  removed  after  bridge  had  been   lowered  slightly  ;    F,  G,  tie-rods 
removed  before  bridge  was  lowered  ;  H,  sand-holes  operated  by  sliding-bars  ;  L,  bin  into  which  the  sands  run  when  released  from  box  B. 

Courtesy  of  The  Scientific  A  merican  (New  York). 


BRIDGE-MOVING   WITH   THE  AID   OF   SAND. 

THE  recent  raising  of  the  tracks  of  the  Lackawanna  Railroad 
where  they  pass  through  the  city  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  involved 
the  removal  of  the  drawbridge  over  the  Passaic  River.  This  great 
draw,  weighing  about  a  thousand  tons,  was  successfully  shifted 
thirt>'-five  feet  to  one  side  and  lowered  over  ten  feet  by  the  use  of 
reser\-oirs  of  dry  sand — a  novel  method  as  thus  applied.  Says  The 
Scientific  Amencan  (January  2)  in  an  account  of  the  feat : 

"  The  transfer  of  the  draw-span  involved  moving  the  structure 
thirty-five  feet  laterally  to  the  new  pier  and  lowering  it  through  a 
distance  of  ten  and  one-half  feet.  This  was  accomplished  by 
transferring  the  span  to  four  pontoons;  warping  the  pontoons 
thirty-feet  upstream  and  lowermg  the  draw-span  until  it  rested 
upon  its  bearings  on  the  new  pier.  Regarded  as  an  engineering 
feat,  there  is  nothing  new  in  such  a  transfer ;  but  owing  to  the  un- 
certain tidal  conditions,  the  great  depth  through  which  the  bridge 
had  to  be  lowered,  and  the  necessity  for  very  precise  centering  of 
the  span,  new  conditions  existed  which  called  for  particular  care 
and  exactitude.  The  chief  problem,  of  course,  was  to  provide  a 
means  of  lowering  the  draw-span  accurately  and  safely  through  so 
great  a  distance,  and  the  chief  engineer,  Mr.  Lincoln  Bush,  who 
is  responsible  for  the  work,  decided  that  it  would  be  difficult  and 
risky  to  make  use  of  hydraulic  jacks  for  a  vertical  drop  of  this  ex- 
tent. In  the  first  place,  there  was  the  possibility  of  an  unequal 
action  of  the  jacks,  and  there  was  the  disadvantage  that  with  hy- 
draulic jacks  it  would  be  impossible  to  make  the  fine  lateral  adjust- 
ments that  would  be  necessary  in  placing  the  draw  exactly  to 
center 

"  In  order  to  cover  the  two  points  desired,  namely,  easy  control 
in  lowering  and  a  certain  degree  of  lateral  adjustment  in  the  final 
placing  on  the  pier,  Mr.  Bush  designed  and  used  an  entirely  new 
apparatus  which  he  defines  as  a  sand-jack.     The  construction  and 


operation  of  this  was  as  follows :  Transversely  beneath  each  half 
of  the  draw  were  a  pair  of  scows,  each  31  >^  feet  wide  by  108  feet 
long  and  9  feet  6  inches  deep.  Transversely  across  the  scows 
was  built  up  a  pair  of  oblong  sand-boxes,  one  beneath  each  truss 
of  the  bridge.  These  boxes,  which  were  constructed  of  12  x  12 
timbers,  measured  4  feet  i  inch  in  the  clear  in  breadth,  54  feet  in 
length,  and  11  feet  in  depth.  The  boxes  were  filled  with  perfectly 
dry  sand  to  within  a  few  inches  of  the  top.  Resting  upon  the 
surface  of  the  sand  in  each  box  was  a  plunger  built  up  of  12  x  12 
timbers,  whose  external  dimensions  were  such  as  to  allow  it  to 
descend  into  the  sand-box  as  the  sand  ran  out.  with  a  clearance  all 
round  of  half  an  inch.  These  plungers  were  11  feet  high,  and  at 
the  commencement  of  the  operations  their  bottom  face  rested  upon 
the  sand  just  7  inches  below  the  top  edge  of  the  boxes.  The  latter 
were  provided  with  four  horizontal  lines  of  sand-holes  in  the  sides, 
each  hole  being  2  inches  in  diameter.  The  flow  of  the  sand  out  of 
the  holes  was  regulated  by  means  of  wooden  sides  on  the  outside 
of  the  boxes  with  holes  in  them  to  correspond  with  those  in  the 
box.  There  were  also  two  lines  of  2-inch  holes  bored  in  the  bot- 
tom of  the  boxes.  To  prevent  racking  or  swaying  of  the  structure, 
the  two  plungers  were  braced  together  by  means  of  timber  struts 
and  iron  tie-rods.  In  carrying  out  the  transfer  of  the  span,  the 
pontoons,  partially  submerged  with  water-ballast,  were  floated  be- 
neath the  bridge,  the  centrifugal  pumps  were  started,  discharging 
the  water-ballast,  and  the  span  was  lifted  from  its  bearings.  It 
was  then  warped  upstream  and  centered  over  the  new  pier;  and 
then,  by  opening  the  sand-holes  and  allowing  the  sand  to  flow  out, 
the  span  was  brought  down  speedily  and  with  great  accuracy  until 
it  rested  upon  its  new  bearings,  the  work  being  carried  through 
without  any  hitch,  and  this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  a  heavy  rain- 
storm came  on  and  lasted  throughout  the  whole  of  the  operation. 
If  the  water  had  entered  the  boxes,  of  course  it  would  have  packed 
the  sand  and  prevented  its  flow  through  the  sand-holes ;  but  provi- 
sion for  this  contingency  had  been  made  by  covering  the  sand- 
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boxes  with  tarpaulins.  A  certain  amount  of  water,  however,  did 
get  into  one  box.  but  its  presence  was  quickly  detected,  and  the 
temporary  packing  of  the  sand  was  easily  remedied  by  the  proper 
manipulation  of  the  sand-holes.  The  announcement  that  the  draw- 
span  was  to  be  lowered  by  these  ver>'  original  methods  attracted 
widespread  attention  in  the  engineering  world  ;  and  it  is  gratifying 
to  the  railroad  company,  and  particularly  to  the  chief  engineer,  to 
know  that,  in  spite  of  predictions  of  trouble,  the  work  was  carried 
through  with  accuracy  and  despatch." 


ALLEGED    BLEACHING   OF   NEGROES   BY 
X-RAYS. 

AX  account  of  the  successful  use  of  x-rays  to  turn  negroes 
white  in  a  Philadelphia  hospital  has  been  productive  of  nu- 
merous sensational  newspaper  articles,  not  to  mention  comic  para- 
graphs and  cartoons.  The  stor\-  as  it  appeared  in  the  Philadelphia 
Record  runs  as  follows  : 

"  A  recent  discover}-  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  shows 
that  .  .  .  the  blackest  skin  can  be  made  white  through  the  agency 
of  the  wonderful  ;i--ray. 

"  The  discover,-  was  made  incidentally  while  negroes  were  being 
treated  with  the  rays  for  cancer  and  lupus,  and  altho  no  attempt 
has  been  made  to  try  the  effect  of  the  light  upon  the  skin  of  a 
healthy  negro,  yet  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  rays  could 
be  employed  for  the  sole  purpose  of  whitening  the  skin  and  that 
before  long  some  one  will  hang  out  the  sign,  '  Complexions 
Bleached  to  any  Desired  Shade.' 

"Dr.  H.  K.  Pancoast,  the  sciagrapher  of  the  University  hos- 
pital, noticed  that  after  negroes  had  been  treated  for  some  time 
with  the  rays  the  skin  became  gradually  whiter,  and  that  after  a 
long  time  the  surface  became  perfectly  white  in  ever\-  place  that 
the  light  touched.  The  condition  is  apparently  permanent,  for 
some  of  the  negroes  have  not  been  treated  for  many  months,  yet 
the  skin  remains  as  white  as  after  the  last  treatment. 

"  The  white-colored  skin  is  exactly  like  that  of  an  ordinary  white 
man.  and  presents  a  perfectly  healthy  appearance.  It  is  natural 
skin,  but  the  former  coloring  has  disappeared,  because  the  rays 
have  destroyed  the  pigment  which  caused  it. 

"  The  same  condition  is  met  with  now  and  then  in  negroes  who, 
tho  perfectly  healthy  otherwise,  have  had  the  coloring-cells  die 
out,  when  white  patches  appear.  The  .r-ray  is  a  most  powerful 
agent  of  destruction,  and  under  its  influence  the  pigment  is  totally 
destroyed,  and  there  is  no  power  to  reproduce  it,  giving  the  skin  a 
permanent  whiteness. 

"  There  is  no  reason  to  believe  but  that  a  healthy  negro  could  be 
whitened  by  having  the  coloring-matter  bleached  from  his  skin, 
and  the  only  question  is  whether  or  not  the  patient  would  be  able 
to  stand  the  treatment  applied  so  extensively.  The  x-ray  will  not 
only  destroy  the  pigment,  but  if  applied  with  enough  force  it  will 
entirely  kill  the  tissues,  and  this  sort  of  a  burn  is  the  worst  known 
to  medicine.  But  with  a  mild  application  extending  over  a  long 
space  of  time  the  bums  could  be  avoided.  In  the  cases  treated  at 
(  the  University  hospital  there  were  no  bums  whatever,  and  the 
patients  are  perfectly  healthy.  It  seems  possible  to  give  the  treat- 
ment without  impairing  the  health  of  the  subject." 

On  this  statement  Dr.  Carl  Beck,  a  recognized  authority  on  the 
uses  and  effects  of  the  x-ray,  in  an  interview  printed  in  the  New 
York  Sun  (December  28),  commented  as  follows : 

"  I  can  say  most  emphatically  that  the  negro  will  never  be  able 
to  change  the  color  of  his  skin  by  the  use  of  the  x-ray.  The  prop- 
osition is  not  a  new  one.  Some  years  ago  I  made  experiments  as 
to  the  effect  of  the  x-ray  on  the  skin  of  negroes.  I  found  that 
some  of  the  pigment  which  differentiates  the  skin  of  the  black 
man  from  the  white  would  be  burned  out,  if  I  may  use  that  ex- 
pression.    But  very  little  of  it. 

"The  result  was  a  dull,  dirty-colored  skin.  Even  this  was  not 
permanent.  In  a  comparatively  short  time  the  pigment  would 
return  and  the  skin  resume  its  natural  hue. 

"  I  consider  it  an  ab.solute  impossibility  to  continue  the  use  of 
the  ray  long  enough  to  bum  out  all  the  pigment,  or  to  apply  it  all 
over  the  body  so  that  the  entire  skin  would  be  affected.     An  inju- 


dicious use  of  the  x-ray  inflicts  a  most  painful  and  dangerous  bum. 
A  long  or  general  application  of  it  would  be  little  less  than  crim- 
inal."   

The  Origin  of  Life.— That  life  is  essentially  a  chemical 
reaction  that  has  been  handed  down  from  one  portion  of  material 
substance  to  another  since  it  first  took  place  in  the  primitive  ocean 
of  some  remote  geological  epoch,  is  asserted  by  Prof.  Albert  P. 
Mathews,  of  Chicago  University,  in  an  article  in  The  World  To- 
Day  (January).  Professor  Mathews  believes  that  it  is  not  toa 
much  to  hope  that  this  reaction  may  be  produced  artificially,  in 
which  case  we  shall  have  living  matter  chemically  formed.  Says, 
the  writer : 

"It  is  supposed  that  when  the  earth  was  very  hot  and  cooling 
certain  compounds  of  carbon  and  nitrogen  called  cyanogen  com- 
pounds were  formed  in  large  quantities  and  precipitated  into  the 
warm  primitive  sea.  These  compounds  then  entered  into  a  reac- 
tion which  resulted  in  the  production  of  protoplasm,  and  this 
reaction  has  been  handed  down  from  one  particle  of  protoplasm 
to  another  from  cell  to  cell  ever  since.  Altho  originally  this  reac- 
tion took  place  outside  of  protoplasm,  it  is  now  confined  to  it,, 
since  the  conditions  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  no  longer  enable  it 
to  continue  outside.  In  my  opinion  this  reaction  probably  con- 
cerns the  cyanogen  compounds  which  are  produced  in  the  course 
of  the  chemical  changes  in  the  cell,  and  this  reaction  in  its  tura 
produces  the  complex  proteids  and  other  substances  which  give 
protoplasm  its  contractile  and  other  powers.  To  make  living  mat- 
ter, if  this  is  true,  we  shall  not  have  first  to  make  albumin.  Albu- 
min is  a  result  of  the  reaction  and  not  the  cause  ;  nor  shall  w-e  have 
to  make  a  living  substance,  for,  as  has  been  shown,  no  such  sub- 
stance probably  exists :  but  we  shall  have  to  duplicate  a  reaction 
in  which  possibly  several  substances  are  concerned.  While, 
therefore,  its  artificial  synthesis  may  be  long  delayed,  and  while 
unforeseen  obstacles  may  arise.  I  think  from  recent  progress  we 
have  every  reason  to  feel  encouraged  and  to  look  forward  with 
confidence  to  the  artificial  formation  of  protoplasm." 


SCIENCE   BREVITIES. 

To  the  assertion  of  the  New  York  Interborough  Railway  Company  that 
the  third  rail  has  never  been  successfully  covered,  Electricity  replies  as 
follows  :  "  We  must  beg  to  differ.  It  is  true  that  it  has  not  been  protected 
in  the  large  cities  named,  but  it  has  elsewhere.  And  what  can  be  done  in 
one  locality  can  be  accomplished  in  another,  providing  sufficient  funds  are 
forthcoming  for  the  alterations." 

That  there  is  sufficient  radium  in  pitchblende  to  make  it  possible  for  a 
photograph  to  be  taken  by  it  directly  is  announced  by  Prof.  A.  R.  Crook  of 
Northwestern  University.  Says  The  Electrical  World  and  Engineer  :  "By 
winding  tin  wire  around  a  sensitive  photographic  plate  and  wrapping  the 
latter  in  several  coverings  of  black  paper  to  exclude  the  light,  the  radium 
rays  from  the  pitchblende  passed  through  the  paper  and  made  an  impres- 
sion on  the  sensitive  plate,  so  that  when  the  plate  was  developed  it  showed 
where  the  wires  had  been  wrapped  around  it.  Professor  Crook  states  that 
the  value  of  the  experiment  lies  in  the  proof  of  a  new  way  in  which  to  dis- 
cover radium  in  minerals." 

The  Nobel  prizes,  each  of  the  value  of  about  $40,000,  were  awarded  in 
Christianiaon  December  10.  The  prize  in  physics  was  divided  between  M. 
Becquerel  and  M.  and  Mme.  Curie,  of  Paris.  The  prize  in  chemistry  svas- 
awarded  to  Professor  Arrhenius,  of  Stockholm  ;  the  prize  in  medicine  to 
Dr.  Finsen,  of  Copenhagen,  and  the  prize  in  literature  to  Dr.  Bjornstjerne 
Bjornsen,  of  Christiania.  It  may  seem  somewhat  ungracious,"  says 
Science,  "to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  three  of  the  four  recipients  are 
Scandinavians,  whereas  Nobel  wrote  in  his  will  'I  expressly  direct  that  in 
the  award  of  prizes  no  attention  whatever  shall  be  paid  to  nationality,  so 
that  only  the  most  worthy  shall  receive  the  prize,  whether  he  be  a  Scandi- 
navian or  not.'  It  is  also  the  case  that,  contrary  to  the  express  directions 
of  Nobel's  will,  about  half  t'ne  income  of  the  fund  has  been  diverted  to 
local  uses." 

"A  Gef«MAN  experimenter,  Herr  Bernhard,  noting  the  structure  of  alu- 
minum," says  The  Engineer^  "decided  to  try  it  for  putting  an  edge  on  fine- 
cutting  instruments,  such  as  surgical  knives,  razors,  etc.  He  found  that  it 
acted  exactly  like  a  razor-hone  of  the  finest  quality.  Further  investigation 
showed  that  when  steel  is  rubbed  on  it  the  aluminum  disintegrates, 
forming  a  minute  powder  of  a  greasy,  unctuous  nature  that  clings  to  steel 
with  great  tenacity,  and  thus  assists  in  cutting  away  the  surface  of  the 
harder  metal.  So  fine  is  the  edge  produced  that  it  ca«  not  be  made  finer 
by  the  strop,  which,  used  in  the  ordinary  way,  merely  tends  to  round  the 
edge."  In  quoting  the  above  statement  Tlie  American  MachinisI  says  that 
an  aluminum  hone  tried  recently  by  an  engineer  who  had  read  a  similar 
item  of  news  was  not  at  all  satisfactory.  It  remarks  :  "  If  the  German  ex- 
perimenter named  made  a  success  of  it,  perhaps  there  is  some  important 
detail  left  out.    Does  he  use  oil,  water,  or  other  lubricant  ?  " 
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THE    RELIGIOUS   WORLD. 


RELIGION    IN   1903. 

PREEMINENT  among  the  events  of  the  past  year,  so  far  as 
they  affect  the  Christian  church,  were  the  death  of  Pope  Leo 
XI I L  and  the  election  of  his  successor.  Of  church  problems  dur- 
ing the  year  the  most  vexing  has  probably  been  that  of  religious 
education.  Of  tendencies  within  the  church  during  1903  the  most 
important  is  perhaps  that  toward  denominational  unity.  Such,  in 
brief,  is  the  impression  conveyed  by  a  rhiiuid  of  the  year's  prog- 
ress printed  in  the  Boston  Cotigregationalist  (December  26).  To 
quote  from  it : 

"  In  Australia,  Great  Britain,  France,  and  the  United  States  re- 
lations between  church  and  state  as  they  pertain  to  education  of 
the  children  and  youth  have  been  divisive  issues:  in  Australia  the 
results  of  the  extreme  secularism  of  the  past  have  led  to  formal 
Protestant  union  in  an  effort  to  restore  instruction  in  the  Bible  to 
the  public  schools ;  in  France  it  has  been  shown  in  the  resolute 
and  successful  effort  of  the  Combes  ministrj^  to  take  education  out 
of  the  hands  of  the  Roman  Catholic  teaching  orders  and  bring 
complete  secularization  of  the  educational  system  of  the  republic; 
in  Great  Britain  it  has  caused  the  successful  Passive  Resistance 
movement  on  the  part  of  Free-Churchmen  against  payment  of 
public  rates  for  the  support  of  Church  of  England  schools  ;  and 
in  this  country  it  has  taken  the  form  of  a  reopening,  in  addresses 
before  religious  and  educational  gatherings  and  in  articles  in  the 
public  prints,  of  the  question  of  the  satisfactoriness  or  unsatisfac- 
toriness  of  the  ethical  results  which  have  come  from  our  present 
method  of  dealing  with  religion  in  the  free  public  schools. 

"The  latent  conviction  more  or  less  generally  diffused,  coupled 
with  increasing  recognition  by  pedagogues  and  clergymen  and 
Sunday-school  workers  of  a  progressive  type,  that  the  result  of 
the  Sunday-school  system  of  the  Protestant  churches  was  not  alto- 
gether satisfactory,  led  early  in  the  year  to  the  formation  of  the 
Religious  Education  Association,  which  in  some  respects  is  the 
most  significant  new  movement  of  the  year  in  the  Protestant 
churches  of  the  United  States." 

Passing  on  to  a  consideration  of  the  movements  toward  a  closer 
affiliation  among  sects,  The  Congregationalist  says  : 

"Methodists  North  and  South  have  met,  through  committees, 
in  conference  perfecting  a  joint  hymnal,  but  they  apparently  are 
no  nearer  on  the  divisive  issues  growing  out  of  slavery  and  the 
Civil  War.  In  England,  on  the  contrary,  the  minor  VVesleyan 
bodies  have  come  a  step  nearer  together,  and  everything  is  tending 
there  toward  consolidation  of  Wesleyanism  in  the  motherland,  just 
as  it  has  come  to  pass  in  Canada  and  Australia  with  such  marked 
good. 

"  Most  successful  of  all  the  efforts  to  Christian  unity  of  the  year, 
because  representing  most  diversity'  of  polity  and  because  some- 
what further  along  than  the  movement  in  Australia,  has  been  the 
drawing  together  of  Congregationalists,  Methodist  Protestants,  and 
United  Brethren  of  this  country  in  the  first  steps  of  what  may  be 
affiliation. 

"  In  far-off  Australia,  Methodists,  Presbyterians,  and  Congrega- 
tionalists have  taken  the  first  steps  toward  ultimate  unitj'.  Some 
of  the  utterances — notably  that  of  Bishop  Gailor  at  the  recent 
Pan-Episcopal  Congress  in  Washington — show  that  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  is  kindly  disposed  toward  tlie  non-Episcopal 
Protestant  sects,  and  that  it  has  far  more  in  common  with  them 
than  it  has  with  the  Orthodox  Greek  or  Roman  Catholic  churches 
— as  they  have  come  to  be — but  there  has  been  no  official  Prot- 
estant Episcopal  approach  toward  non-Episcopalians  on  lines  any 
less  proscriptive  than  those  put  forth  a  few  years  ago." 

Theological  controversy  originating  in  Professor  Delitzsch's 
"  Babel  and  Bible  "  lectures  has  been  especially  active  in  Germany. 
Noting  this,  the  New  York  Independent  (January  7)  goes  on  to 
say : 

"  The  discussion  has  not  raised  much  of  a  disturbance  in  other 
countries.  For  England  and  America,  of  really  more  interest  has 
been  the  completion  of  Professor  Cheyne's  '  Encyclopedia  Bib- 
lica,'  which  practically  rejects  all  supematuralism  in  the  New 
Testament,   as  well  as   the  Old,  thus  familiarizing  the  English 


reader  with  the  extremest  radical  views  of  German  Rationalists. 
The  milder  higher  criticism  of  Hastings's  '  Bible  Dictionary  '  has 
hardly  raised  any  outcry.  In  this  country,  while  sporadic  attacks 
have  been  occasionally  made  on  the  liberal  utterances  of  such  men 
as  Dr.  Rainsford  and  Professor  Bowne,  they  have  attracted  little 
serious  attention." 

Recent  developments  in  the  Philippines  are  chronicled  by  The 
Independent  as  follows : 

"  The  Aglipay  schism  from  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  has 
grown  to  surprising  dimensions,  and  it  is  now  uncertain  whether 
the  new  American  bishops  will  be  able  to  suppress  it.  They  have 
with  them  the  strength  of  the  old  church,  with  its  rightful  claims, 
and  they  have  much  greater  skill  and  wisdom;  but  the  sentiment 
of  the  people  has  been  with  the  native  clergy,  who  have  so  largely 
joined  the  new  body.  Already  the  right  of  the  Aglipay  priests  to 
the  local  churches  is  coming  before  the  courts.  The  sale  of  the 
friars'  lands  to  the  United  States  Government,  and  their  partition 
among  the  people,  with  the  removal  of  the  friars,  will  help  the 
American  bishops  in  their  contention  with  the  party  of  Archbishop 
Aglipay." 

The  remarkable  progress  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Asso- 
ciation during  1903  is  reviewed  by  Hamilton  W.  Mabie  in  Associa- 
tion Men  (New  York,  January).     He  says  in  part: 

"  The  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  in  1903  added  to  its 
equipment  in  North  America  a  new  building  every  six  days,  with 
a  total  cost  of  nearly  $3,000,000,  and  now  has  117  such  underta- 
kings on  foot  with  $4,000,000  pledged  for  more  buildings.  It  also 
paid  off  nearly  $500,000  on  debts  on  property,  and  received  nearly 
$250,000  for  endowment.  The  membership  has  .so  increased  in 
many  cities,  notably  in  Buffalo  and  Newark,  that  new  and  larger 
buildings  have  been  erected  and  large  branch  buildings  established 
where  young  men  center.  It  is  taking  its  educational  work  into 
factories  and  industrial  plants.  The  most  notable  development  in 
its  religious  enterprise  has  been  in  its  popular  noon  services  in  in- 
dustrial plants.  Street  Railway  Association  buildings  have  been 
opened  at  Brooklyn,  a  quarr\'men's  association  at  Proctor,  Vt., 
miners'  in  Mexico,  and  colored  coal-miners'  in  Iowa,  and  in  new 
lumber-towns  in  Arkansas  and  Mississippi.  In  one  new  railroad 
association  in  the  Southwest.  90  per  cent,  of  the  male  population 
are  members.  Thirty-three  railroad  buildings  were  opened  in  the 
year.  A  general  rule  is  made  by  the  State  Association  committees 
to  organize  only  where  the  business  men  of  a  town  will  erect  a 
suitable  building  for  an  association,  under  the  direction  of  a 
trained  secretary." 

Mission  work  has  prospered  during  the  year.  The  latest  report 
of  the  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions 
shows  an  increase  of  income  in  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain  of  $2,000,000  over  the  previous  year.  The  United  States 
is  represented  by  6,991  stations  and  out-stations,  1,617  men,  2,638 
women,  20,901  native  laborers,  and  506,606  communicants,  of 
whom  43,723  were  added  last  year.  The  income  of  the  societies 
reported  is  $7,176,845. 


ARCHBISHOP  QUIGLEY'S  ATTACK   UPON   THE 
PUBLIC   SCHOOLS. 

THE  latest  word  in  the  Roman  Catholic  campaign  against  the 
American  public-school  system  has  been  spoken  by  Arch- 
bishop Quigley,  in  an  address  before  the  Chicago  "  Catholic 
Woman's  League,"  that  has  aroused  national  attention  and  is  re- 
markable for  its  frankness.  The  Neiu  World  (Chicago),  which 
complains  that  much  of  the  press  comment  evoked  has  been  based 
on  "  wofully  garbled  "  accounts,  prints  the  archbishop's  address 
verbatim,  and  from  tliis  source  we  quote  the  following  representa- 
tive paragraphs : 

"  Liberalism  is  still  the  fundamental  error  of  the  age.  It  is  the 
denial  of  all  authority  and  right  outside  of  the  individual  and  the 
state,  and  now  generally  proclaims  the  supremacy  of  the  state  in 
all  human  affairs,  spiritual  and  .secular.  It  began  in  rebellion 
against  the  divinely  established  authority  of  the  church  and  its  vis- 
ible head,  and  has  long  since  ended  in  abject  submission  to  the 
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human  authority  of  the  state  in  all  things.    This  is  especially  true 
of  it,  and  more  universally,  in  its  attitude  toward  education." 

"  The  modem  spirit  of  liberalism  would  make  the  state  supreme 
in  morals  and  education  to  the  end  of  getting  rid  of  all  religion 
that  is  not  the  creature  of  the  state,  and  bringing  up  children  in 
pure  secularism.  This  is  atheism;  for  what  else  is  the  assertion 
that  the  state  is  supreme  in  human  affairs,  than  the  denial  of  the 
authority  of  God  and  His  cliurch.  The  American  system  of  non- 
sectarianism  will  inevitably  produce  the  same  result.  It  also 
banishes  God  and  religion  from  the  education  of  the  child." 

"  Catliolics  know  from  saddest  experience  that  non-sectarian 
schools  are  for  the  most  part  Protestant  schools,  supported  and 
protected  by  the  state.  If  not  actually  Protestant,  then  they  are. 
what  logically  they  should  be,  godless.  They  are  not  schools 
which  Catholics  can  use.  But  it  will  be  said.  How  can  the  state 
otherwise  make  provision  for  the  education  of  all  the  children  in 
the  land,  and  at  the  same  time  respect  the  rights  of  parents  to 
educate  their  children  in  their  own 
religious  belief.^  We  simply  point 
to  the  denominational  system  of 
Great  Britain  and  its  colonies,  Ger- 
many and  Austria,  as  an  exempli- 
fication of  how  this  difficulty  may 
be  solved  and  all  rights  of  state  and 
parents  conserved.  In  these  lands 
government  does  not  claim  the  right 
to  tax  the  whole  people  to  establish 
and  maintain  schools  which  only  a 
part  of  the  people  can  use  with  a 
safe  conscience.  Schools  are  pro- 
vided for  the  minority  as  well  as  for 
the  majority." 

"  We  do  not  flatter  ourselves  that 
infidels  and  Protestants  will  grant 
us  the  justice  of  giving  us  our  pro- 
portion of  the  public  schools,  or 
relieve  us  of  the  tax  now  levied 
upon  us  to  maintain  schools  from 
which  religion  is  excluded  or  in 
which  a  false  religion  is  taught. 
The  time  is  past  in  this  country, 
nevertheless,  when  the  non-Catho- 
lic majority  can  interfere  with  our 
right  to  establish  and  maintain  our 
own  schools,  colleges,  and  univer- 
sities, or  oblige  us  directly  to  send 
our  children  to  their  state  schools, 
as  has  been  done  in  other  countries 
and  in  other  times.  I  say  directly, 
becau.se  there  is  need  of  eternal 
vigilance  on  our  part  lest  indirectly 
they  may  impose  this  obligation 
upon  us.  An  instance  of  this  indi 
rect  way  of  violating  our  right  of 
conscience,  you  have  here  in  the  city 
of    Chicago   in   the   adoption    of    a 

normal  school  by  the  school  board,  which  your  sons  and  daugh- 
ters who  aspire  to  employment  as  teachers  in  the  public  schools 
must  frequent  for  a  time,  or  be  denied  admission  to  the  positions 
of  teachers.     Against  such  a  requirement  we  must  protest." 

"This  New  World  was  discovered  by  Catholics  and  taken  pos- 
session of  in  the  name  of  the  cross,  and  we  can  not  get  it  out  of 
our  hopes  that  the  cross  will  yet  come  into  the  possession  of  its 
own.  .  .  .  Whatever  our  present  difficulties  may  be,  and  they  are 
many  and  great,  we  must  ever  continue  to  assert  the  rights  of  the 
church  as  the  representative  of  God.  The  time  will  come  when 
we  .shall  be  listened  to  as  were  the  Christians  of  old;  for  He  in 
whom  we  trust  will  not  permit  His  church  to  go  down  before  on- 
slaughts of  men  and  theories  whose  triumph  would  mean  the 
revival  of  paganism  in  the  modern  stale." 

Archbishop  Quigley's  address  is  widely  commented  upon  in  the 
religious  press.  The  Roman  Catholic  papers  in  most  cases  echo 
his  sentiments,  as  might  have  been  expected.  In  one  instance, 
however,  and  that  within  his  own  diocese,  a  hostile  attitude  is 
taken.  The  Chicago  Citizen,  a  newspaper  edited  by  a  prominent 
Roman  Catholic  and  officially  representing  the  Ancient  Order  of 


Hibernians  and  the  United  Irish  societies  of  Chicago  and  Cook 
County,  declares : 

"  We  believe  in  the  American  non-sectarian  public  school,  and 
we  believe  in  educating  the  youth  of  all  races  side  by  side,  so  that 
they  may  grow  up  as  friends,  trusting  each  other,  not  as  enemies 
suspicious  of  one  another.  We  believe  it  would  be  a  fatal  mistake 
to  have  the  American  public  schools  run,  or  controlled,  by  ecclesi- 
astics of  any  creed.  As  it  stands,  the  Catholic,  the  Protestant,  the 
dissenter,  the  Jew,  and  the  Confucian  drink  at  the  same  deep  foun- 
tain of  knowledge.  All  have  their  separate  religious  instruction 
where  it  properly  belongs— in  the  church,  the  temple,  and  the  Sun- 
day-school. If  the  latter  is  not  provided  by  any  particular  church, 
the  fault  lies  with  the  church,  not  with  the  state,  the  parents,  or 
the  children. 

"  The  supremacy  of  the  state,  with  all  due  respect  to  the  able 
archbishop,  is  not  denial  of  God.     The  power  of  the  state  comes 

from  the  people,  and  the  voice  of 
the  people  has  been  recognized  from 
classic  times  as  the  voice  of  God. 
The  Deity  makes  the  people  his 
oracle,  and  wo  to  the  people  who 
place  any  church  above  the  state. 
The  glory  of  America  is  that  there 
is  no  state  church — that  abomination 
of  true  religion — within  its  borders; 
no  sectarian  college  of  any  kind 
maintained  at  the  expense  of  the 
national  Government.  ...  As  the 
matter  stands,  we  see  no  good  to 
the  church  or  to  the  community  in 
putting  forward  an  impracticable 
theory. 

"  The  Catholics,  altho  the  largest 
individual  denomination  in  the 
United  States,  are  hopelessly  in  the 
minority  in  proportion  to  the  non- 
Catholic  population.  In  a  close 
vote  they  might  hold  '  the  balance 
of  power,'  but  such  conditions  do 
not  often  arise.  Any  bill  formula- 
ted on  the  ideas  advanced  by  Arch- 
bishop Quigley  would  be  over- 
whelmingly defeated  in  the  state 
legislature,  and,  even  if  passed, 
would  raise  such  a  feeling  of  bit- 
terness in  the  non-Catholic  mind  as 
to  utterly  neutralize  any  sectarian 
good  it  might  accomplish." 


ARCHBISHOP  QUIGLEV,   OF  CHICAGO, 

Whose  latest  utterance  "  makes  it  perfectly  plain  that  the 
Roman  hierarchy  is  antagonistic  to  our  public-school  system, 
and  intends  to  overthrow  it  if  it  can." 


The  Northwestern  Christian  Ad- 
vocate (Chicago,  Meth.  Episc.)  com- 
ments : 


"  The  utterances  of  Archbishop 
Quigley  are  another  evidence  of  the 
correctness  of  the  assertion  that  has  been  made  from  time  to 
time  in  Tlie  Northwestern  that  Roman  Catholic  ecclesiastics  would 
soon  make  a  serious  effort  to  secure  a  division  of  the  public  funds 
for  the  support  of  the  Roman  Catholic  schools.  If  this  movement 
is  successful,  it  means  not  only  the  state  support  of  Roman 
Catholic  schools  and  of  the  orders  which  would  furnish  the 
teachers  for  them,  but  the  death  of  the  American  public-school 
system,  which  is  the  bulwark  of  the  American  republic.  .  .  .  The 
un-American  utterances  of  Cardinal  Gibbons  and  Archbishop 
Quigley  should  open  the  eyes  of  the  people  to  the  importance  of  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  that  will  prohibit  the  use  of  public 
funds  for  the  support  of  sectarian  institutions." 

The  New  York  ^4v?////;/<'/- (Baptist)  says: 

"  The  archbishop  states  the  issue  fairly  and  squarely.  H^ 
makes  it  perfectly  plain  that  the  Roman  hierarchy  is  antagonistic 
to  our  public-school  system,  and  intends  to  overthrow  it  if  it  can. 
But '  forewarned  is  forearmed,"  and  the  American  people  are  less 
shrewd  than  we  think  they  are  if  they  can  be  taken  in  by  such 
specious  pleas.  The  public  schools  are  by  no  means  perfect,  but 
they  arc  serving  a  good  purpose — not  the  least  of  which  is  that 
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very  alienation  of  the  young  from  the  bondage  of  medieval  super- 
stition of  which  the  archbishop  complains — and  the  good  sense  of 
the  community  will  not  suffer  them  to  be  overthrown." 


RESULTS  OF  THE  CHURCH  CENSUS  IN  NEW 

YORK. 

FOR  several  weeks  past  the  daily  papers  have  been  printing 
accounts  of  a  census  that  was  being  taken  in  the  churches  of 
New  York.  The  Church  Economist  (New  York,  Januar>')  presents 
the  first  complete  summary  of  results,  prepared  by  Mr.  William 
T.  Demarest,  of  the  Church  News  Association.  It  seems  that  the 
time  chosen  for  the  count  was  the  last  four  .Sundays  of  November 
and  the  first  Sunday  of  December.  With  one  exception,  the  Sun- 
days were  pleasant.  The  cooperation  of  pastors  was  asked  for  in 
making  the  count,  and  a  printed  postal-card  blank  was  sent  by  which 
the  returns  were  to  be  forwarded  to  the  office  of  the  Church  News 
Association.  The  territory  was  divided  into  four  districts,  the 
first  and  northernmost  being  approximately  that  part  of  the  island 
lying  north  of  Central  Park.  The  second  district  was  the  east  and 
west  sides  of  the  park,  and  a  little  to  the  south  of  it.  The  third 
was  the  full  width  of  the  island  from  Fifty-third  Street  to  Four- 
teenth. The  fourth  was  the  whole  southern  end  of  the  island,  ex- 
tending from  Fourteenth  Street  to  the  Battery.  The  most  impor- 
tant results  of  the  investigation  may  be  summarized  thus : 

The  population  of  Manhattan  Island,  estimated  from  the  figures 
of  the  government  census  of  1900,  is  now  2,007,350.  The  totals  of 
the  church-attendance  canvass  show  that  a  little  over  21  per  cent, 
of  the  population  attend  Christian  services  every  Sunday.  If  the 
430,000  Jews  were  deducted  from  the  population  total,  the  percent- 
age of  Christian  attendance  would  be  over  27. 

Protestant  church  attendance  is  found  to  be  almost  equally 
divided  between  morning  and  evening  services.  The  term  "eve- 
ning "  covers,  for  the  purpose  of  this  canvass,  afternoon  and  evening 
services.  As  might  be  expected,  the  Roman  Catholic  attendance 
is  mainly  at  morning  masses,  the  afternoon  and  evening  congrega- 
tions numbering  little  more  than  10  per  cent,  of  the  whole.  The 
figures  for  the  Roman  Catholic  evening  attendance  show,  however, 
that  the  claim  sometimes  made  by  Protestants  that  Roman  Catholic 
Churches  are  closed  after  noon  on  Sundays  is  not  based  upon  facts. 
Another  point  worth  noting  is  that  the  attendance  of  children  at 
services  represents  a  little  over  10  per  cent,  of  the  total  Protestant 
attendance,  and  the  Roman  Catholic  children's  attendance  repre- 
sents 14.5  per  cent,  of  the  total. 

There  has  been  some  discussion  as  to  the  relative  efficiency  of 
the  large  and  small  Protestant  church.  A  few  figures  will  show 
the  relative  attendance  at  small,  medium,  and  large  churches  in 
the  leading  religious  bodies.  The  Episcopal  churches  with  mem- 
berships below  300  each  are  attended  by  76.3  per  cent,  of  their 
membership.  Those  with  memberships  ranging  from  300  to  600 
average  79.7  per  cent,  in  attendance.  The  larger  Episcopal 
churches,  with  memberships  exceeding  600,  have  an  attendance 
percentage  of  76.4.  The  large  Presbyterian  churches  do  not  make 
so  good  a  showing  compared  with  the  smaller  ones;  those  with 
memberships  exceeding  600  having  an  attendance  percentage  of 
about  80.2,  while  the  small  churches,  with  memberships  lower  than 
300,  average  93.6  per  cent.  The  churches  with  between  300  and 
600  membership  rank  first  in  point  of  attendance,  with  96.2  per 
cent. 

Methodist  churches  nearly  all  exceed  their  membership  by  their 
attendance  figures,  but  the  smaller  churches  (less  than  300  mem- 
bers) have  137  percentage  of  attendance,  while  the  larger  (300  to 
600  members)  have  114.7  P^i"  cent.  There  are  so  few  churches  of 
this  body  with  more  than  600  members  that  a  computation  of  their 
attendance  percentage  would  not  be  instructive.  Reformed 
churches  are  almost  equally  divided  between  the  three  classes  in 
size.  The  smallest  has  the  best  attendance,  the  percentage  being 
106.3.  The  middle  class  has  99.2,  while  the  largest  has  the  lowest 
percentage,  82.7.  Baptist  churches  of  the  medium  class  in  mem- 
bership averaged  higher  in  attendance  than  the  smaller  or  larger 
churches.  The  percentage  for  those  in  the  smaller  class  is  92.6, 
that  for  the  middle  class  97,  while  the  larger  churches  have  only 
70.6  per  cent.  The  small  Lutheran  churches  rank  much  higher 
in  point  of  attendance  than  the  larger  ones.     Churches  with  less 


than  300  members  have  89.8  percentage  of  attendance,  those  from 
300  to  600  members  75.6  percentage,  and  those  above  600  members 
but  50  per  cent. 

The  Church  Economist  comments  editorially  : 

"The  results  have  a  value  which  we  will  not  discuss,  further 
than  to  point  out  that  they  show  by  no  means  a  discouraging  situ- 
ation. The  fact  that  a  fourth  of  the  entire  Protestant  population 
of  New  York  is  in  the  habit  of  attending  church  service  regularly 
is  most  impressive. 

"  No  other  summons  calls  so  large  a  proportion  of  New  Y'ork's 
inhabitants  together  for  any  stated  purpose.  We  doubt  even  if 
the  numberless  branches  of  business  occupation  yield  so  large  a 
roll  of  wage-earners.  It  exceeds  the  total  registration  of  male 
adults  for  the  requirements  of  citizenship;  it  vastly  surpasses  the 
daily  totals  of  attendance  on  secular  amusements,  and.  in  short,  it 
is  a  new  proof  that  religion  is  now,  as  in  the  days  of  Lord  Bacon, 
'  the  chief  bond  of  human  society.' 

"  One  suggestive  feature  we  may  allude  to  is  the  practical  equal- 
ity of  the  morning  and  evening  attendance  among  the  Protestant 
and  miscellaneous  services.  We  have  heard  so  much  of  the  neg- 
lect of  the  second  service  that  this  exhibit  will  come  as  a  surprise 
to  most  persons. 

"  It  should  not  be  forgotten  that,  in  the  Protestant  churches, 
there  is  a  large  Sunday  attendance  at  supplementary  services,  such 
as  brotherhood  and  Christian  Endeavor  meetings,  after-meetings, 
and  the  like.  And  in  connection  with  the  Sunday-school  service, 
many  adults  attend  statedly  as  teachers,  officers,  and  members." 


WORK  OF  THE  FRENCH  DOMINICAN   FATHERS 

IN   AFRICA. 

THE  conversion  of  individuals  to  the  Christian  faith  is  no 
longer  the  immediate  aim  of  the  Dominican  missionaries  in 
the  French  African  possessions.  Their  "struggle  and  toil  and  sac- 
rifice is  to  make  the  native  and  Mohammedan  peoples  love  Chris- 
tianity and  Christians— and  France.  Then,  in  another  generation, 
they  will  be  ready  to  receive  the  Gospel  message."  This  is  the 
plan  which  the  "  White  Fathers"  are  following  out  in  their  labors 
in  French  Africa,  according  to  a  writer,  E.  Marin,  in  Le  Corre- 
spondant  (Paris).     He  says  : 

"It  is  principally  by  their  works  of  benevolence  and  education 
that  the  White  Fathers,  so  loyally  aided  by  the  White  Sisters,  are 
making  the  millions  of  Africans  love  the  Christian  religion  and  the 
French  republic.  If,  at  the  same  time,  they  have  the  great  joy  of 
winning  for  God  certain  individual  souls,  this  result  is  in  reality 
less  important  in  the  evangelization  of  the  country  than  the  uplift- 
ing influence  exerted  upon  the  great  mass  of  the  population.  To 
seek  above  all  to  lessen  as  much  as  possible,  and  finally  do  away 
with  entirely,  the  prejudices  and  feelings  which  keep  apart  the 
Mussulman  and  Christian  civilizations,  to  gain  the  confidence 
and  sympathy  of  the  native  peoples  by  works  of  love  and  charity, 
and  thus  prepare  the  land  and  its  precious  souls  to  receive  the 
Gospel  message — this  is  the  program  laid  out  for  the  missionaries 
by  the  illustrious  founder  of  their  order.  Cardinal  Lavigerie.  and 
followed  by  them  in  all  our  [French]  possessions  in  Africa." 

Father  Hacquard,  one  of  the  most  devoted  of  these  missionaries, 
who  made  five  long  journeys  into  the  heart  of  the  black  country, 
and  who  died  on  the  field  of  his  labors  at  the  headwaters  of  the 
Niger  in  1901,  expre.ssed  to  jM.  Marin  his  views  on  the  evangeliza- 
tion of  French  Africa,  and  his  experiences  confirmed  the  ideas  of 
the  review  writer.  Father  Hacquard  believed  that  education, 
especially  in  the  general  facts  of  physics  and  applied  science,  is 
the  imperative  need  of  all  Africa  and  "  absolutely  necessary  as  an 
avant  courier  oi  Q\ix\%\\2Si\\.y ."     M.  .Marin  reports  him  as  saying: 

"The  young  people,  and  the  children  especially,  should  be  given 
a  large  measure  of  instruction,  not  only  at  school,  but  constantly, 
in  everj'-day  conversation,  with  special  emphasis  on  the  order  of 
natural  events,  and  explanations  of  common  physical  phenomena. 
This  in  good  time  will  have  a  mighty  influence  in  the  propagation 
of  the  true  faith  and  in  destroying  superstitions,  prejudices,  child- 
ish fears.  For  it  is  the  blackness  of  their  ignorance  rather  than 
that  of  their  skin  which  has  made  the  negro  the  victim  of  sorcery, 
superstition,  and   fetichism,  and  of  the  'doctors'  who  use  these 
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terrors  to  exploit  their  poor  bodies.  The  negroes  who  have  been 
freed  by  education  from  tliese  chains  have  already  shown  them- 
selves men  much  superior  to  the  great  mass." 

The  magnitude  of  tlie  educational  and  benevolent  work  done  by 
the  white  Fathers  in  French  Africa,  we  are  told,  may  be  estimated 
from  some  of  the  data  of  one  mission  in  the  north,  near  to  the 
Moroccan  frontier.  This  mission  has  19  schools  under  its  .super- 
vision, with  1,032  pupils,  and  22  charitable  institutions — chiefly 
hospitals — in  which  more  than  200.000  sick  are  cared  for. —  Trans- 
lation made  for  Tw^  Liter.\rv  Digest. 


CHRISTIAN    DOCTRINE    IN   THE   SCIENTIFIC 
ATMOSPHERE. 

IT  is  not  impossible  that  the  Methodist  pastor  in  West  Medford. 
Mass.,  who  formulated  heresy  charges  recently  against  Prof. 
Borden  P.  Bowne,  of  Boston,  would  have  felt  disposed  to  include 
Prof.  William  North  Rice,  of  Wesleyan  University,  in  the  im- 
peachment, had  he  seen  in  season  the  book 
which  Professor  Rice  has  recently  published, 
called"  Christian  Faith  in  an  Age  of  Science." 
This  work  is  an  attempt  to  set  forth  the  pres- 
ent status  of  Christian  doctrine  and  belief  as 
affected  by  the  general  scientific  atmosphere 
of  our  own  day.  The  author,  from  the  stand- 
point of  a  student  of  science,  observes  the 
manner  in  which  modern  science  is  showing 
us  the  unity  of  the  universe,  and  then  indi- 
cates how  these  conclusions  have  affected 
'  theology,  arriving  at  the  conclusion  that  the 
great  verities  of  Christianity  remain.  His 
attitude  of  mind  and  the  nature  of  some  of 
his  conclusions  may  be  inferred  from  passages 
like  the  following  upon  the  proposed  recon- 
ciliation between  Genesis  and  geology  : 

"  The  conclusion  which  seems  forced  upon 
us  is  that  no  reconciliation  between  the  ge- 
ological record  and  that  of  Genesis  is  possi- 
ble. The  order  of  events  in  Genesis  is  one 
which  would  naturally  suggest  itself  to  an 
unscientific  but  somewhat  philosophical  im- 
agination. .  .  .  Let  us  fairly  recognize  that 
inspiration  does  not  mean  omniscience,  and 
that  errors  in  detail  on  the  part  of  the  biblical  writers,  espe- 
cially on  subjects  outside  the  sphere  of  morals  and  religion,  do 
not  invalidate  the  claims  of  Christianity  as  a  revelation.  We 
shall  then  be  freed  from  any  anxiety  as  to  the  reconciliation  be- 
tween the  opening  chapters  of  Genesis  and  modem  science. 
In  a  spirit  of  purely  literary  and  historical  criticism  we  can  then 
consider  what  the  original  writer  of  the  two  narratives  in  Genesis 
and  what  the  compiler  who  put  them  into  the  Pentateuch  prob- 
ably believed  and  probably  intended  to  teach — whether  the  first 
narrative  was  intended  to  be  history  or  poetry ;  whether  the 
days  were  intended  to  have  any  chronological  signification  or  not; 
whether  the  order  of  events  was  intended  to  be  an  order  of  time, 
or  only  an  order  of  thought ;  whether  the  second  narrative  was 
conscious  allegory,  or  myth,  erroneously  believed  by  the  writer  or 
the  compiler  to  be  history." 

The  whole  question  of  the  historicity  of  Genesis  is  disposed  of 
by  Professor  Rice  in  these  words: 

"  It  is  evident,  in  general,  that  we  have  in  the  Book  of  Genesis 
nothing  that  approaches  the  character  of  reliable  history  till  about 
the  time  of  Abraham.  The  comparison  of  the  teaching  of  science 
with  the  record  of  Genesis  leads  us  to  the  conclusion  that  the  date 
and  record  of  creation  of  the  earth  and  of  man  and  the  early  his- 
tory of  any  human  race  are  not  matter  of  divine  revelation,  but 
matter  for  scientific  investigation.  An  agreement  between  the 
results  of  scientific  investigation  and  the  Hebrew  tradition  is 
neither  to  be  sought  nor  expected." 

Professor  Rice  accepts  the  evolutionarj-  hypothesis,  and  while 
admitting  that  the  origin  of  life  is  a  matter  that  we  as  yet  know 
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nothing  about,  concludes  nevertheless  that  "  when  we  trace  a  con- 
tinuous evolution  from  the  nebula  to  the  dawn  of  life,  and,  again, 
a  continuous  evolution  from  the  dawn  of  life  to  the  varied  fauna 
and  flora  of  to-day,  crowned  with  glory  in  the  appearance  of  man 
himself,  we  can  hardly  fail  to  accept  the  suggestion  that  the  transi- 
tion from  the  lifeless  to  the  living  was  itself  a  process  of  evolution." 
The  author  thinks  evolution  "  an  implacable  foe  of  that  sort  of 
theistic  philosophy  that  .  .  .  recognizes  the  presence  and  agency 
of  God  only  in  unusual  and  startling  events,"  a  God  "  who  is  seen 
only  in  the  supposed  gaps  in  the  continuity  of  nature."  The  ap- 
plication of  the  evolutionan,-  philosophy  to  a  doctrine  of  prayer 
leads  the  author  to  views  of  this  kind  : 

"  We  can  not  believe  to-day  that  if  God  has  purposed  up  to  a 
certain  moment  to  do  a  particular  thing  He  will  change  His  mind 
and  decide  to  do  something  else  in  obedience  to  the  dictation  of 
our  prayers.  Such  a  notion  would  imply  either  that  God's  wisdom 
was  so  imperfect  that  our  prayers  could  convince  Him  of  the  de- 
sirability of  a  change  of  plan,  or  that  His  purpose  was  so  weak 
that  He  could  yield  to  our  simple  importu- 
nity. The  man  who  believes  that  God  will 
change  His  plan  in  obedience  to  prayer,  and 
still  dares  to  pray,  must  be  possessed  of  sub- 
lime hardihood.  If  I  could  fancy  that  God 
was  willing  to  abdicate  the  throne  of  the 
universe  in  my  behalf,  I  would  not  accept  the 
tremendous  responsibility." 

In  accordance  with  this  general  theory,  the 
author  disbelieves  that  the  sun  stood  still,  or 
the  earth  either,  at  the  command  of  Joshua, 
and  hints  that  as  the  account  was  taken  from 
the  lost  "  Book  of  Jasher,"  which  was  prob- 
ably a  poem,  the  account  was  a  mere  poetical 
allegory.  In  the  same  way  the  author  says 
that  "  there  is  surely  no  sufficient  ground  for 
believing  that  the  prophet  (Jonah)  was  swal- 
lowed by  a  sea-monster,  kept  alive  for  three 
days  in  the  alimentary  canal  of  that  creat- 
ure, and  subsequently  discharged  alive  upon 
the  shore,"  While  he  thinks  that  some  mira-- 
cles  can  be  confidently  accepted,  such  as  the 
miracle  of  the  resurrection  of  Jesus,  "  a  criti- 
cal examination  of  others  seems  to  require 
their  rejection  as  unhistorical.  In  regard  to 
a  large  number,  the  wisest  attitude  may  probably  be  a  suspension 
of  judgment."  Admitting  the  many  changes  of  belief  that  have 
been  required  by  the  emergence  of  the  scientific  spirit.  Professor 
Rice  says  that  "  these  changes  involve  the  abandonment  of  no 
essential  doctrine  of  Christianity." 


RELIGIOUS   NOTES. 

The  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society's  list  of  versions  now  includes  370 
distinct  forms  of  speech. 

The  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  this  country  will  not  at  present 
change  its  name  to  "Catholic"  or  to  any  other  name,  judging  from  the  re- 
sults of  a  vote  taken  by  The  Liviiif^  Church  (Milwaukee).  The  vote  which 
favored  a  change  at  once  was  :  Bishops,  22  ;  [clergy,  940  ;  laity,  64,883,  The 
vote  against  any  change  was  :  Bishops,  21  ;  clergy,  384;  laity,  92,655.  The 
vote  which  favored  an  ultimate  change,  but  did  not  desire  it  at  this  time, 
was  12  bishops,  596  clergj',  and  92,342  laymen. 

The  Union  Theological  Seminary,  New  York,  announces  an  important 
course  of  sermons,  to  be  given  in  the  Adams  Chapel  on  Sunday  afternoons 
during  January,  February,  and  March.  The  general  subject  is  "  The 
Church  in  the  World  of  To-day,"  and  the  speakers  include  Prof,  W.  N. 
Clarke,  of  Colgate  University,  Prof.  Borden  P.  Bowne,  of  Boston  Univer- 
sitv.  Prof.  E.  C.  Moore,  of  Harvard  University,  and  Bishop  Potter,  of  New 
York. 

Benjamin  Fav  Mills,  who  made  a  national  reputation  as  an  evangelist 
a  dozen  years  ago  and  subsequently  became  the  pastor  of  a  Unitarian 
Church  in  Oakland,  Cal,,  has  launched  a  new  religious  crusade,  with  social 
and  economic  bearings,  in  San  Diego  and  Los  Angeles.  His  gospel,  he  says, 
is  "a  restatement  of  the  fundamental  truth  that  unselfishness  is  the'solution 
of  every  individual  and  social  problem  "  ;  it  is  "  Christian  in  the  true  sense, 
and  teaches  that  the  life  we  believe  Jesus  to  have  lived  is  the  life  men 
ought  to  live,  and  it  recognizes  the  satne  Gospel  at  the  heart  of  every  great 
religion." 
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FOREIGN  TOPICS. 


THE    RUSSO-JAPANESE    CRISIS    AND    THE 
DUAL    ALLIANCE. 

WHETHER  the  war-cloud  in  the  Far  East  burst  to-morrow, 
or  whether,  in  Macbeth's  phrase,  it  "  creeps  in  this  petty 
pace  from  day  to  day  to  the  last  syllable  of  recorded  time,"  the 
effect  upon  the  Dual  Alliance  must  be  equally  disintegrating.  In 
this  sense  reason  many  well-informed  newspapers  in  Europe,  from 
the  Conservative  Standard  in  London  to  the  Socialist  Ai'anti  in 
Rome.  Responsible  French  organs  do  not,  it  is  true,  thus  argue. 
The  Temps  (Paris),  \\\^  Journal  des  Dt'bats  (Paris),  and  the  Figaro 
(Paris)  never  burned  more  incense  at  the  shrine  of  Holy  Russia 
than  they  are  now  burning.  The  last-named  paper  is  impelled  to 
warn  the  French  that  Germany  is  making  suspicious  advances  to 
the  Czar.  But  there  remains  the  cruel  fact,  as  the  Inddpeiidance 
Beige  (Brussels)  calls  it,  that  France  can  do  nothing  for  Russia  in 
the  event  of  hostilities  between  Tokyo  and  St.  Petersburg.  The 
London  Standard  states  the  case  more  bluntly  still.  "  The  chance 
tliat  the  Czar  may  invite  the  assistance  of  France  is  remote,"  it 
declares,  "  for  he  is  aware  that  the  value  of  such  support  would  be 
neutralized  by  the  automatic  operation  of  counter-engagements 
<:ontracted  on  the  other  side."  The  Berlin  Kreuz  Zeitu7ig  is 
prompted  to  ask  what  use  the  Dual  Alliance  has  for  either  party 
to  it,  especially  when  the  extension  of  the  scope  of  the  compact  to 
the  Far  East  was  announced  to  the  world  with  so  many  flourishes 
not  many  months  ago.  In  its  fidelity  to  the  Dual  Alliance  the 
Figaro  is  moved  to  say  : 

"When  France,  in  an  admirable  spirit  of  conciliation,  is 
prompted  to  group  around  her  the  sympathies  of  European 
nations,  she  manifests  a  state  of  mind  that  is  precisely  that  of  the 
Czar.  From  the  visits  to  Paris  of  the  King  of  England  and  the 
King  of  Italy  the  impression  results  that  an  era  of  calm  and  felicity 
is  about  to  open.  The  exchange  of  courtesies  between  French  and 
English  parliamentary  committees,  the  coming  visit  to  Paris  of 
Italian  commercial  notabilities,  mdicate  on  both  sides  a  tinal  burial 
of  former  rancors. 

"This  is  the  work  of  the  Franco-Russian  Alliance.  To  have 
realized  this  beautiful  dream  of  universal  peace  will  constitute  the 
glory  of  the  Czar  of  Russia,  and  will  win  for  him  from  posterity 
the  title  of  the  peacemaker.     It  is  by  leaning  upon  France  that  he 


has  fulfilled  his  mission  so  well.  It  is  because  she  is  strong  in 
this  alliance  that  France  has  been  enabled  to  regain,  in  the  eyes  of 
astonished  Europe,  that  _ 
rank  of  initiator  and  of 
arbitrator  accorded  her  in 
the  heroic  times. 

"  The  jurisdiction  of  the 
tribunal  of  The  Hague, 
already  in  operation  and 
in  action,  attests  the  de- 
sire of  each  nation  to  fol- 
low in  the  path  traced  by 
the  Czar. 

"  The  Franco-Russian 
Alliance  has,  therefore, 
produced  excellent  re- 
sults, essentially  peaceful 
results,  abroad.  It  has 
cooled  the  ardor  of  the 
German  Emperor  by  rear- 
ing the  insurmountable 
barrier  of  a  well-cemented 
union,  and  it  has  given 
the  Triple  Alliance  a  blow 
that  disintegrates  it. 

"  The  Franco-Russian 
Alliance  has  had,  apart 
from  the  defensive  clause 
in  the  event  of  war,  a  not 
less  happy  influence  upon 
the  relations  of  the  two  great  friendly  nations.  Russia  has  found 
in  France  great  financial  support.  Her  various  bond  issues  have 
always  been  eagerly  subscribed  for.  Special  enterprises  for  the 
exploitation  of  mines  have  been  launched  on  the  Paris  market. 
They  have  met  with  a  cordial  reception 

"  France  must  struggle  in  Russia  against  the  invading  influences 
of  commercial  Germany.  Germany  has  a  decided  advantage  over 
France.  Not  only  do  a  great  many  Germans  speak  Russian,  but, 
from  the  fact  of  the  commercial  treaty  of  Berlin,  Germany  has 
been  made  the  privileged  nation  as  regards  duties  on  goods  enter- 
ing Russia.  Moreover,  the  proximity  of  these  two  productive  cen- 
ters diminishes  freight  charges.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that 
Germany  can  seriously  compete  with  France  commercially.  It 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  Germany  possesses  in  a  high  degree  the 
commercial  virtue  of  not  being  easily  rebuffed.  A  Russian  has 
said  on  this  subject :  '  When  you  turn  a  German  who  wants  to  do 
business  out  of  the  door,  he  comes  in  through  the  window.'  .... 

"It  behooves  France  to  avoid  everything  that  might  disturb  her 
friendly  relations  with  Russia.  In  France  the  Socialist  element 
alone  would  be  capable,  by  its  blatance  in  the  press  and  on  the 
platform,  of  influencing  the  confidence  of  the  Russian  Czar's  sen- 
timents, assuming  that  His  Majest>^  did  not  know  that  the  .Social- 
ist faction  is  without  solid  bases  in  France." 

The  disparaging  reference  to  the  Socialist  faction,  an  element  of 
increasing  importance  in  the  anticlerical  combination  now  upper- 
most at  Paris,  is  understood  bv  the  London  Times  to  reflect  the 
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Japanese  Minister  in   London,  noted  for  his 
"  peace  "  interviews. 


RUSSIA  AND  JAPAN. 

■  Back,  brutal  Cossack,  I  am  hungrier  than  thou  !  " 

— Fischietto  (Turin). 


SECRET  OF  JAPAN'S  COURAGE. 

The  little  one  holds  his  own — but  there  is  a  secret  reason  f«r  that. 

—Kladderadatsch  (Berlim). 


HUMOROUS    SIDE    OF    THE    CRISIS. 
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sentiments  of  the  bellicose  clique  surrounding  the  Czar.  Anti- 
French  invectives  became  so  virulent  in  some  Russian  newspapers 
as  to  prompt  a  reminder  from  the  Government  that  it  wields  such 
a  weapon  as  censorship  of  the  press.  The  last  explosion  of  the 
sort  was  in  the  St.  Petersburg  6'7//(?/.     It  is  through  the  medium 
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Commander  of  the  Japanese   forces  in  China,  and  his  staff,  at  the  head- 
quarters in  Peking. 

of  this  organ,  as  is  well  known,  that  the  more  belligerent  of  the 
bureaucrats  communicate  themselves  to  their  pet  public.  "It  is 
beyond  doubt  that  the  ministry  ruling  France  is  opposed  to  Russia," 
the  Sviet  was  pleased  to  observe.  "  If  the  acts  of  the  French 
cabinet  be  carefully  scrutinized,  the  conviction  is  unavoidable  that 
it  is  doing  its  best  to  shake  the  pillars  of  the  Franco-Russian  Alli- 
ance." The  censor  has  ordered  the  St.  Petersburg  paper  to  leave 
such  things  unthought  henceforth.  But  the  train  of  reflection  is 
pursued  by  the  Socialist  Petite  Rt'publique  (Paris),  the  anticlerical 
Action  (Paris),  and  the  anticlerical  Lanienie  (Paris).  These  pa- 
pers consider  the  clerical  press  of  France  the  bulwark  of  the  alli- 
ance with  Russia.  The  theory  of  the  clericals,  we  are  told,  is  that 
by  making  the  recovery  of  Alsace-Lorraine  an  issue  they  can 
reach  the  weak  place  in  the  anticlerical  amior.  The  clerical 
Gaulois  (Paris)  has  been  printing  the  friendliest  generalities  re- 
garding Russia. 

The  prolongation  of  the  Russo-Japanese  crisis  has  placed  the 
Dual  Alliance  in  a  curious  position,  thinks  the  iVeue  Freie  Presse 
(Vienna),  which  asserts  with  positiveness  that  in  all  the  negotia- 
tions "  there  has  been  a  complete  understanding  between  France 
and  Great  Britain,"  and  that  France  "does  not  wish  to  be  in- 
volved in  a  war  between  Russia  and  Japan."  This  fact  affords  the 
\'ienna  daily  its  basis  for  expecting  peace.  Admiral  Alexeieff, 
Russia's  viceroy  in  the  Far  East,  has  allowed  his  personal  organ, 
the  Novy  Krai  (Port  Arthur) — quoted  in  the  London  Standard— 
to  assert  that  France  is  cooperating  with  Great  Britain  in  the  in- 
terest of  peace.  These  circumstances,  and  others,  lead  the  Indd- 
pendance  Belf^e  (Brussels)  to  infer  more  confidently  than  ever  that 
the  trend  of  mutual  interests  tends  constantly  to  draw  Russia  and 
France  apart.  "  The  Dual  Alliance  weakens  day  by  day."  The 
I-'rankJurter  Zeitunf>  asserts  that  the  issue  of  peace  or  war  has 
been  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Dual  Alliance  and  practically 
left  with  Great  Britain.  Russia,  it  thinks,  has  receded  from  her 
former  uncompromising  position,  for  reasons  as  yet  unknown. — 
Translations  made  for  Tiiii  Litekaky  Digest. 


REAL   MAKERS   OF   VATICAN    POLICY. 

GREAT  changes  in  Vatican  policy  have  been  heralded  as  im- 
minent by  some  liberal  and  anticlerical  papers  in  the  Old 
World.  The  appearance  of  a  new  sovereign  pontiff  would,  it  was 
said  with  confidence,  result  in  a  departure  from  some  of  the 
metliods  which  had  commended  themselves  in  the  previous  reign. 
But  all  these  impressions  are  based  upon  a  misunderstanding  of 
the  situation,  declares  IM.  Angelo  Treves  in  the  Hiiinanitt'  A'ou- 
velle  (Paris).  He  asserts  that  a  pope  has  practically  no  influence 
over  \'atican  policy,  because  the  real  power  is  in  the  hands  of  an 
oligarchy  of  ecclesiastical  dignitaries  who  will  permit  the  adoption 
of  no  important  measures  without  their  approval.     We  quote : 

"  That  the  personality  of  the  pontiff  has  any  influence  whatever 
upon  the  direction  given  to  Vatican  policy  may  be  a  current  theory 
in  Paris  or  St.  Petersburg,  but  certainly  not  in  Rome,  where  live 
the  cardinals,  the  Secretary-  of  State,  the  heads  of  the  religious 
orders  and  congregations,  the  great  dignitaries  of  the  Vatican, 
where  each  has  his  relatives,  friends,  and  acquaintances,  so  that 
what  from  afar  appears  mysterious  and  obscure  seems  near  at 
hand  to  be  quite  simple  and  clear. 

"  It  is  not  the  Pope  who  rules  the  church.  Neither  is  it,  as  so 
many  think,  the  other  Pope  who  looms  before  the  one  in  the  Vat- 
ican, the  black  Pope,  the  general  of  the  Jesuits.  The  church-  is 
to-day  ruled  by  a  combination  of  persons  and  interests  stronger 
than  the  pontiff.  This  combination  imposes  itself  upon  him,  and 
allots  to  its  creatures  the  best  posts  in  the  higher  administration, 
giving  to  pontifical  acts  what  direction  it  pleases,  tracing  the  line 
to  be  taken  by  the  mystical  bark  of  Peter.  When  the  Pope  hap- 
pens to  be  a  man  of  weak  character,  lending  himself  readily  to 
control,  or  rather  timid  in  his  actions  and  irresolute  in  his  mind, 
the  dominant  oligarchy  takes  no  pains  to  conceat  its  power  and  its 
clutch.  Partly  by  terror,  partly  by  persuasion,  it  reduces  the  pon- 
tiff to  a  docile  instrument  in  its  own  hands,  without  leaving  him 
even  the  illusion  of  command.  Such  was  the  case  with  Pope 
Mastai-Ferretti,  Pius  IX.,  who,  in  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  had 
some  tendency  to  independence.  He  wished  to  play  the  part  of  a 
liberal,  and,  Italian  in  origin  and  sentiment,  when  Italy  rose 
against  the  foreigner,  he  shared  the  common  enthusiasm,  blessed 
the  patriots,  and  sent  his  troops,  under  the  command  of  General 
Durando,  to  the  banks  of  the  Po,  to  unite  with  tlie  Piedmontese 
and  the  Lombards  in  the  war  against  the  Austrians.  The  action 
of  Pius  IX.  was  so  unexpected  to  those  surrounding  him,  occa- 
sioned such  a  feeling  of  amazement,  of  consternation  even,  that 
all  were  overwhelmed.  But,  the  first  moment  of  stupefaction  hav- 
ing passed,  and  regaining  their  self-possession  and  a  consciousness 
of  their  power,  the  coterie  lost  no  time  in  violently  opposing,  the 
Pope's  odd  policy  and  in  letting  him  understand  that  it  would  be 
out  of  the  question  to  tolerate  a  pontiff  who  thought  for  himself, 
and  who  wished  to  break  with  the  traditions  of  the  past.  Pius  IX. 
had  present  in  his  memory'the  shade  of  the  Pope  Ganganelli,  who, 
for  having  wished  to  outmaneuver  the  tactics  of  the  Jesuits  and 
the  Vatican  factions,  saw  his  audacities  dissipated  by  a  subtle 
poison.  Hence,  shortly  after  his  revolutionary  proclamations,  he 
made  an  honorable  amendment  for  his  reforming  and  liberalizing 
impulses,  recalled  his  troops,  and  by  the  famous  allocution  of 
April,  184S,  returned  to  the  straight  path,  abandoning  forever  all 
personal  policy.  P^orever,  be  it  said,  for  during  his  long  pontifi- 
cate, which  lasted  thirty  years  longer,  he  had  not  an  iota  of  inde- 
pendence, not  a  shade  of  revolt.  He  surrendered  himself  wholly 
into  the  hands  of  the  oligarchy,  which  imposed  upon  him,  in  turn, 
Cardinal  de  Merode  and  Cardinal  Antonelli,  who,  in  the  name  of 
Pius  IX.,  practically  ruled  the  church. 

"  Vatican  feeling  had  to  adjust  itself  in  a  wholly  different  man- 
ner to  Joachim  Pecci.  With  his  great  pride  and  his  boundless 
ambition  he  would  have  been  unable  to  tolerate  appearing  in  the 
world's  eyes  as  the  humbler  doer  of  the  will  of  others.  But  just 
because  he  was  so  particularly  attached  to  appearances,  the  able 
men  about  him  left  him  only  the  appearances  of  power.  Instead 
of  getting  on  the  warpath,  as  they  had  done  under  the  preceding 
pontiff,  they  endeavored  with  great  care  to  disappear  behind  the 
person  of  Leo  XIII.,  to  conceal  themselves  and  dissemble  their 
work.  The  authorized  representatives  of  the  coalition,  the  astute 
and  tenacious  Sicilian,  Cardinal  Rampolla,  assumed  the  attitude 
of  humblest  respect,  of  abject  veneration  before  him  whom  he 
prepared  to  control.     With  that  dexterity  which  belongs  to  the 
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Roman  tradition,  he  presented  as  emanating  from  his  master  the 
ideas  that  he  had  carefully  put  into  his  head.  Leo  XIII.  could 
really  believe  himself-  to  be  the  arbiter  of  his  own  actions.  The 
■dexterity  of  the  men  about  him  consisted  in  preparing  matters  in 
such  a  way,  adjusting  the  light  from  such  an  angle,  adapting  them 
to  such  an  end,  that  the  Pope  could  only  act  accordingly.  The 
final  decision  was  really  personal  in  the  pontiff,  but  everything  had 
been  arranged  in  such  a  way  that  his  decision  was  the  only  one 
possible. 

"  And  since  this  formidable  coalition  is  enduring,  and  stronger 
than  all  the  popes,  since  it  imposes  upon  them  all  and  directs  them 
all,  it  follows  that  the  personality  of  the  pontiff  counts  for  very 
little,  for  even  less,  perhaps,  than  the  personality  of  a  monarch  in 
a  constitutional  monarchy  like  England  or  Italy.  The  coalition  is 
always  inspired  by  the  same  traditions,  and  it  has  recourse  to  the 
same  systems.  It  is  as  immovable  in  its  ideas  and  in  its  sug- 
gestions as  is  the  dogma  that  inspires  them.  These  things  are 
ver\'  well  known  in  Rome." — Translation  made  for  The  Lit- 
erary Digest, 

PRESIDENT    ROOSEVELT'S    FEAR    OF    FRANCE. 

EITHER  France  feels  immensely  flattered  by  the  dread  she 
inspired  in  the  mind  of  President  Roosevelt  when  isthmian 
plots  were  thickening,  or  the  newspapers  of  Paris  do  not  under- 
stand their  country.  They  have  all  become  very  much  interested 
in  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  Loomis,  whose  recent  speech 
shows,  according  to  the  Paris  Temps,  that  President  Roosevelt 
■was  afraid  France  would  seize  and  hold  the  isthmus  of  Panama 
unless  measures  were  promptly  taken  to  forestall  the  proceeding, 
'"  Mr.  Loomis  went  to  New  York  for  the  special  purpose  of  making 
sensational  revelations,"  says  the  official  organ  of  the  French  For- 
eign Office,     It  continues  as  follows  : 

"  It  is  a  curious  chapter  in  diplomatic  history  that  has  been  un- 
iolded  to  our  gaze,  and  the  impression  it  produces  is  all  the  livelier 
because  one  is  scarcely  accustomed  to  see  under-secretaries  of 
state  making  themselves  chroniclers  of  contemporary  events  and 
freely  revealing  cabinet  secrets  at  dessert.  The  method  is  novel. 
But  there  is  nothing  in  it  to  perturb  the  American  public  mind, 
which  is  not  superstitious  regarding  precedent.  And  it  seems 
clear  that  the  authors  of  this  official  indiscretion  carefully  calcu- 
lated beforehand  its  extent  and  its  consequences." 

Mr.  Loomis  has  inspired  something  akin  to  amazement  in  the 
Journal  des  Ddbats  (Paris),  an  antiministerial  organ.  It  conject- 
ures that  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  "  entered  the  domain  of 
hypothesis  in  defining  what  would  be  the  attitude  of  France  in  this 
circumstance."  It  attributes  "  very  conjectural  politics"  to  Mr. 
Loomis,  and  it  sees  "  no  need  to  pause  before  the  hypothesis  in- 
volved." It  pauses  before  another  aspect  of  Mr  Loomis's  theme, 
however,  and  declares : 

"  Even  in  Washington  they  are  noting  that  European  Powers  are 


not  disposed,  out  of  consideration  for  the  Pan-American  hegemony 
to  which  the  L^nited  States  pretends,  to  allow  their  interests  to 
be  compromised  by  any  American  state.  Great  Britain,  Germany, 
and  Italy  have  shown  as  much,  moreover,  in  the  matter  of  Venez- 
uela's affairs,  France  would  not  hesitate  to  do  as  much  upon  oc- 
casion, and  it  is  not  a  bad  thing  that  this  should  be  understood  in 
the  two  Americas. 

"According  to  Mr.  Loomis,  what  has  happened  in  Panama  at 
the  expense  of  Colombia,  ought  to  serve  as  a  lesson  to  the  other 
Latin  republics  of  the  New  World.  They  ought  to  understand. 
.  .  .  Mr.  Loomis  admits  that  all  these  Latin  republics  are  not  to 
be  placed  on  the  same  level,  and  that  some  of  them  are  governed 
by  honest  and  intelligent  men.  But  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  lacked  moderation,  perhaps,  in  saying  further  that  the 
United  States  had  respected  the  sovereignty  of  all  the  govern- 
ments '  when  it  was  possible  to  do  so.'  This  reservation,  in  truth, 
makes  such  respect  depend  upon  considerations  of  opportunism 
that  may  lead  very  far  a  strong  government  that  finds  itself  in  ne- 
gotiation with  a  weak  government.  In  any  event,  Mr,  Loomis's 
speech,  taken  together  widi  Panama  events,  should,  fully  as  much  as 
the  latter,  serve  as  a  warning  to  the  Latin  nations  of  America.  .  ,   . 

"Unfortunately,  previous  warnings  have  gone  for  nothing.  If 
exception  be  made  of  such  nations  as  Mexico,  Brazil,  Argentina, 
and  Chile,  most  of  the  Latin-American  republics  seem  to  make  it 
their  business  to  alienate  in  turn  both  the  European  Powers  and 
the  United  States  of  North  America.  In  this  way  they  create  for 
themselves  the  impossibility  of  obtaining  adequate  support  in  any 
direction." — Translations  made  for 'Y^^  Literary  Digest, 


EMPEROR   WILLIAM    ANGERS  THE   ENGLISH. 

T_^  N GLAND'S  joy  in  the  restoration  of  a  certain  imperial  voice 
•*— '  has  been  equaled  only  by  her  amazed  indignation  at  the 
statements  emanating  from  that  voice.  The  aggravation  results 
from  a  military  celebration  in  Germany,  during  which,  according 
to  the  press  despatches,  the  Emperor  "drank  with  all  the  com- 
manding officers"  and  afterward  "talked  in  a  loud  voice,"  His 
Majesty  toasted  the  German  Legion  "in  remembrance  of  its  in- 
comparable deeds,  which,  in  conjunction  with  Bliicher  and  the 
Prussians  at  Waterloo,  saved  the  British  army  from  destruction." 
This  toast  was  received  in  England  with  an  outburst  of  indignation 
so  unanimous  and  hearty  as  to  inspire  in  the  Independance  Beige 
(Brussels)  the  reflection  that  "  if  we  could  still  cherish  any  illusions 
regarding  the  sentiments  dominating  Great  Britain  where  Germany 
is  concerned,  those  illusions  could  not  survive  perusal  of  the  com- 
ments of  British  organs."  "  We  must  remember,"  adds  the  Paris 
Temps.  "  that  the  English  have  a  particularly  sensitive  epidermis 
for  all  that  concerns  Waterloo.  It  was  their  greatest  terrestrial 
victory." 

The  incident  has  led  to  a  characterisic  exchange  of  views  be- 
tween the  newspapers  of  England  and  those  of  Germany,  "  A 
gratuitous  affront,"  declares  the   London   Globe.     "  The   London 


AMERICAN   BAR. 

Uncle  Sam's  hunger  must  be  appeased. 

—Fischietio  n'urin.') 


HAPPV  UNCI.E  S.\M. 

Uncle  Sam  (to  European  Powers):   "  See  what  I  get  out  of  mj-  hat — can 
vou  do  as  well  with  your  crowns  ? " 

-De  Amsterdammer  V'eekblad  wor  Aederland, 


UNCLE   SAM    IN    TWO    ASPECTS- 
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papers  manifest  a  total  absence  of  the  slightest  desire  to  thaw  the 
frigidity  between  Great  Britain  and  Germany,"  concludes  the  Ber- 
liner Neueste  Nachrichten.  "  A  wilful  and  impudent  perversion 
of  history  that  will  not  be  allowed  by  Englishmen  to  pass  without 
vigorous  protest,"  says  T/te  St.  James's  Gazette  (London).  Yet 
the  scholarly  accuracy  of  Emperor  William  in  saying  what  he  did 
is  vouched  for  by  the  Hamburger  A'achrichten.  "It  can  only  be 
matter  of  regret  that  His  Majesty  has  chosen  words  that  grate  on 
English  ears,"  thinks  the  London  Times,  to  which  the  Kolnisclie 
Zeitung- repVies  :  "  It  would  be  a  mistake  to  attach  any  importance 
to  such  comment."  "William  II.  seems  to  be  aspiring  to  rise 
above  historical  accuracy,"  remarks  the  London  Standard.  "  How 
singular  those  displays  of  British  irritability  become  !  "  exclaims 
the  Vossische  Zeitung.  "  The  English  army  had  never  been  beaten 
at  Waterloo,"  maintains  The  Daily  News  {Lov^diOn),  "and,  there- 
fore, could  not  have  been  rescued."  "These  English,"  observes 
the  V>^x\m.  Lokal-Anzeiger,"  d^owoi  seem  to  know  their  own  his- 
tor\-." — Translations  made  for  Thv.  Literary  Digest. 


POSSIBILITY   OF   A   CATACLYSM    IN    RUSSIA. 

POLITICAL  conditions  in  the  Czar's  empire  are  shaping 
themselves  in  so  many  gloomy  phases  that  the  possibility  of 
a  cataclysm  is  seriously  discussed  in  western  Europe.  The  Spec- 
tator (London)  says  it  can  see  "  no  chance  of  revolution  in  Russia," 
but  the  Nation  (Berlin),  a  well-informed  and  accurate  weekly  with 
the  best  sources  of  information,  has  been  making  surprising  reve- 
lations that  seem  to  point  to  an  upheaval  of  some  kind  within  no 
distant  time.  The  Czar  himself  is  represented  as  having  become 
an  object  of  contempt,  not  only  to  many  of  the  men  about  him, 
but  to  millions  of  his  subjects.  It  is  said  to  be  an  open  secret  that 
a  powerful  military  clique  agitated  the  deposition  of  Nicholas  II. 
on  account  of  what  is  described  as  his  "  imbecility."  The  Kreuz 
Zeitung  (BerVm),  as  well  informed  as  it  is  cautious  in  speaking  of 
Russian  affairs,  hints  at  "  perils  to  come,"  while  the  London  Ti>nes 
learns  that  the  Russian  nobility  are  seriously  alarmed  by  "  the  dan- 
gerous fermentation  existing  both  among  the  peasantry  and  the 
working  classes  in  the  cities."  The  Socialist  organs,  notably  the 
Arbeiter  Zeitung  (Vienna)  and  the  Neue  Zeit  (Stuttgart),  are 
predicting  "  the  downfall  of  Czardom,"  and  while  allowance  has 
to  be  made  for  their  special  point  of  view,  their  evidence  is 
deemed  good  by  the  /ndtfpendance  Beige  (Brussels).  This  organ 
thinks  the  St.  Petersburg  Government  is  making  a  dangerous  mis- 
take in  expelling  newspaper  correspondents  so  frequently,  and  in 
closing  all  unofficial  sources  of  information  regarding  the  internal 
condition  of  the  empire.  But  to  return  to  what  the  Berlin  Nation 
says : 

"  Russia's  internal  affairs  are  intensifying  in  such  a  fashion  that 
no  one  with  any  knowledge  of  the  country  can  entertain  further 
doubt  of  the  approach  of  an  acute  crisis.  Economic,  .social,  and 
political  forces  are  acting  in  uni.son  to  the  same  end.  The  most 
astonishing  feature  of  the  situation,  at  first  glance,  is  the  spread 
of  labor  agitation.  This  phenomenon,  however,  if  more  closely 
studied,  is  seen  to  have  as  its  basis  certain  characteristics  peculiar 
to  the  Russian  masses.  Any  one  unacquainted  with  the  cliaracter 
of  the  Russian  people  might  be  surprised  that  in  a  land  where  the 
industrial  proletariat  was  fonnless  only  a  decade  ago,  demonstra- 
tions of  the  nature  and  magnitude  of  those  recently  witnessed  at 
Kieff,  Batum,  Baku,  and  elsewhere,  could  be  possible.  But  Rus- 
sian soil  has  always  been  noted  for  an  epidemic  contagion  of  the 
most  oddly  assorted  movements.  But  these  ideas  have  for  cen- 
turies past  been  religious  rather  than  political 

"Any  one  gaining  knowledge  of  Russian  sectaries  at  first  hand 
must  be  struck  by  the  uncanny  quickness — one  might  say  the  con- 
tagion— with  which  the  wildest  religious  ideas,  seemingly  bom  of 
brain-sick  fancy,  spread  over  vast  areas  and  find  millions  of  be- 
lievers who  adhere  to  the  novel  doctrines  in  .secret.  Now  the  very 
region  which  has  had  the  most  rapid  industrial  development,  the 
South,  appears  to  be  the  most  promising  field  for  the  formation 
and  growth  of  .sects.     But  the  sectaries  include  not  only  those  sub- 


ject to  the  most  eccentric  vagaries  of  the  religious  consciousness, 
but  a  large  element  highly  endowed  with  self-respect  and  self-con- 
trol. It  may  be  seen,  therefore,  how  promising  is  this  field  for  the 
propagation  of  political  and  revolutionary  doctrines." 

But  since  the  authority  of  the  Czar  and  of  his  Government  rests 
upon  a  religious  basis,  pursues  this  authority,  the  growth  of  sects 
is  fatal  to  the  principle  of  autocracy.  "  Almost  without  exception, 
the  millions  of  sectaries  in  Russia  have  lost  all  sense  of  allegiance 
to  the  central  authority."  The  instinct  of  blind  obedience  has 
greatly  faded.  The  situation  is  aggravated  by  a  growing  con- 
tempt for  Nicholas  II.,  who  seems  to  be  slowly  but  surely  losing 
his  prestige  as  the  father  of  his  people.  The  great  military  mag- 
nates and  the  nobles,  it  is  also  averred,  feel  a  diminishing  respect 
for  the  Czar,  "who  is  weak-willed,  lacking  in  decision,  fantastical 
in  his  religious  ideas."     To  quote  : 

"  This  contempt  for  the  weak,  spineless,  irresolute  personality 
of  Nicholas  II.,  which  is  now  so  very  conspicuous  throughout  the 
army,  is  very  marked  among  the  upper  classes,  or,  as  the  Russians 
say,  'intelligent  society.'  Nobody  now  expects  anything  from  the 
Czar.  .  .  .  Whoever  has  his  ear  has  the  man.  To-day  it  is  De 
Plehve  and  his  creatures.  To-morrow  it  may  be  Prince  Uch- 
tomski  again.  The  following  day  it  is  as  likely  as  not  to  be  some 
Buddhist  'professor'  or  other,  if  not  some  magician  or  Llama. 
Ever  since  the  famous  French  adventurer  Philip  began  to  play  a 
leading  part  in  court  circles  at  Livadia  and  captured  the  mind  of 
the  Czar  by  conjuring  up  the  shade  of  Alexander  III.,  not  only  the 
Czar  himself,  but  his  Hessian  spouse,  hitherto  deemed  cool  and 
calculating,  would  seem  to  be  steeped  in  every  possible  descrip- 
tion of  mystical  and  occult  phantasmagoria." 

And  while  confusion  reigns  at  court,  confusion  worse  confounded 
spreads  throughout  the  empire.  One  district  after  another  is  put 
under  martial  law  and  wholesale  arrests  are  becoming  general. 
"  As  most  of  the  persons  arrested  are  punished  by  banishment  into 
distant  towns  and  villages,"  says  the  London  Times,  "  where  they 
organize  revolutionary  committees,  the  movement  is  spreading 
with  great  rapidity,  and  the  demand  for  revolutionary  literature  is 
daily  increasing."  Not  to  be  outdone  in  pessimistic  particularity, 
the  Socialist  jVeue  Zeit  adds  : 

"  The  most  that  the  Czardom  can  now  accomplish  is  to  stem  the 
rising  tide  of  Russian  popular  development.  But  this  very  de- 
velopment is  undermining  the  foundation  of  the  Czar's  authority. 
The  Russian  peasantry  can  win  the  freedom  of  citizenship  only 
from  a  Russia  that  has  been  politically  freed.  For  this  reason  the 
Russian  peasant  will  be  constrained  to  take  a  part  in  the  emanci- 
pation of  Russia,  even  tho  his  object  be  only  political  freedom. 
And  the  aspiration  in  this  direction  is  ever  strengthening  in  him. 
New  conditions  of  life  are  creating  new  needs  for  the  peasant  at 
the  very  time  when  his  former  advantages  are  diminishing.  The 
popular  disturbances  of  the  past  year  are  but  the  prologue  of  a 
prologue.  Next  comes  the  great  drama  whose  enactment  is  pre- 
paring upon  the  stage  of  Russian  history.  And  this  drama  is  that 
of  the  downfall  of  Czardom." 

But  the  Cassandras  of  European  journalism  enjoy  no  monopoly 
of  the  oracles.  "  The  Russian  bureaucracy  have  in  them  the 
strength  which  was  lacking  to  the  French  Government  in  1789," 
notes  the  London  Spectator,  which,  as  has  been  mentioned  al- 
ready, thinks  no  cataclysm  possible.  "  The  bureaucracy  will  prob- 
ably succeed,"  it  thinks,  "  the  weight  of  the  forces  at  their  disposal 
being  absolutely  overwhelming."  And  in  The  Monthly  Review- 
(London)  George  Calderon  writes:  "It  is  unjust  to  picture  the 
Czar  as  a  benighted  Oriental  potentate,  scion  of  a  house  of  tyrants^ 
waking  at  last  from  Asiatic  sloth,  as  he  listens  to  his  German 
Scheherazade  telling  him  what  is  being  done  in  the  Western  world. 
The  Romanoffs  have  seen  and  rejected  our  civilization  since  Ro- 
manoffs were.  They  have  borrowed  our  mechanical  arts,  but 
never  our  social  order.  .  .  .  English  opinion  of  Russia  is  educated 
chiefly  by  exiled  revolutionaries,  yet  it  may  be  .surmised  that  many 
Russians  approve  of  the  system  under  which  they  live." — Trans^ 
lotions  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 
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NOTABLE    BOOKS    OF    THE    DAY. 


CHARLOTIE   PERKINS    GII.MAX. 


A    HOME   WITHOUT  DRUDGERY. 

The  Home,  Its    Worth   and  Its   Influence.      Bj-   Charlotte  Perkins 
Oilman.    Cloth,  347  pp.    Price,  $1.50  net.    McClure,  Phillips  &  Co. 

MRS.   CHARLOTTE  PERKINS  OILMAN  (or  Stetson,  as  many 
know  her)  is  always  interesting,  always  stimulating.     She  some- 
times overstates  and  more  often  omits  balancing  clauses  and 
considerations  ;  but  throw  away  one-half  of  her  contention  and  there 
is  tisually  enough  left  to  startle  the  reader  into  a  new  train  of  thought. 

In  this  book  Mrs.  Oilman  is  at  her 
best.  With  brilliancy  and  force  she 
attacks  the  home  as  it  is,  in  order  to 
save  the  home  as  she  conceives  that 
it  should  be.  She  does  not  believe 
that  the  wife  and  mother  should  be 
a  cook,  because  this  is  to  spoil  a 
good  wife  to  make  a  poor  cook.  Nor 
should  she  hire  a  cook  on  the  ordinary 
plan,  because  this  usually  means  the 
introduction  of  an  ignorant  stranger 
nito  the  home,  to  spoil  privacy  and  to 
do  poor  work.  Her  plan  is  the  not 
untried  one  of  cooperative  cooking. 
If  the  200  families  that  live  in  most 
city  blocks  were  to  cooperate,  they 
could  hire  thirty  trained  cooks,  who 
in  central  dining-halls  could  cook  for 
the  1,000  people  better  than  the  200 
cooks  who  to-day  spoil  the  domestic 
broth,  and  at  an  expense  of  only  one 
and  one-half  dollars  per  week  per  family.  We  will  believe  it  when  we 
see  it  done  ! 

So  with  dusting  and  most  household  processes.  It  should  be  done, 
Mrs.  Oilman  thinks,  by  professional  work,  as  offices  are  cleaned  to-day. 
This  would  be  cheaper  than  hiring  servants,  and  yet  would  relieve  the 
home  of  the  odors  and  grease  of  kitchen  and  dining-room,  give  true 
privacy  to  the  home,  and,  above  all,  free  the  wife  to  be  true  wife  and 
true  mother,  not  cook  and  household  drudge.  All  of  which,  Mrs.  Gil- 
man  believes,  would  go  far  to  save  the  home.  Perhaps  so,  but  those 
who  have  tried  boarding-houses  and  hotel  apartments  will  have  some 
doubts. 

As  for  children,  they  are  to  be  reared  by  trained  nurses  in  proper 
cooperative  nurseries,  but  under  the  care  of  the  mother-love.  The 
ordinary  home  has  no  provision  for  children,  and  most  mothers  no 
training  in  child-culture.  Science  to-day  has  almost  revolutionized  all 
life,  except  the  belated  arts  of  domestic  cooking,  housewifery,  and, 
most  of  all,  child-nature.  We  raise  our  children — to  our  shame — by 
instincts  and  precepts  coming  down  from  the  Dark  Ages.  Mrs.  Oilman 
asks  that  we  give  our  children  the  best  that  science  can  give,  together 
with  mother-love.  Doing  this,  for  certain  hours  of  the  day,  the  mother 
can  go  out  to  quicken  her  life  by  contact  with  the  world,  earning  as 
artist,  artizan,  or  in  profession,  income  for  the  familj',  even  as  her  hus- 
band does,  and  then  be  able  to  return  to  her  home  with  her  husband 
and  children,  and  find  rest  and  peace  and  privacy,  with  equal  sympa- 
thetic love.  Husbands  will  be  released  from  the  strain  to  maintain  a 
fashionable  doll-wife,  and  will  find  in  their  wives  true  comrades  ;  while 
wives  will  be  infinitely  happier,  there  will  be  more  money,  less  expense, 
more  privacy  and  peace. 


A    HIGH    VIEW   OF   EDUCATION. 

The  Religion  of  an  Educated  Man.    By  Francis  Greenwood  Peabody. 
Cloth,  89  pp.     Price,  $1  net.    The  Macmillan  Companj-. 

' '  '"p'  HE  religious  life  unfolds  as  the  natural  fiower  of  the  process  of 
J[  education,  and  the  process  of  education  reaches  its  fragrance 
and  richness  as  it  blooms  into  the  scholar's  religious  life." 

This  sentiment  nearly  comprehends  the  synthesis  of  education  and 
religion  which  Dr.  Peabody  constructs.  Religion  itself  from  one  aspect 
is  education,  and  education  only  results  in  its  proper  end  when  it  be- 
comes religion.  For  education  is  not  merely  the  drawing  forth  of  the 
truths  that  lie  in  the  mind,  still  less  is  it  merely  the  implanting  of 
knowledge  in  the  mind  ;  rather  "it  is  the  building  up  of  the  scholar's 
mind  "itself,  "the  birth  of  the  intellectual  life."  Its  end  "  is  not  m- 
formation,  but  inspiration  ;  not  facts,  rules,  tables,  but  insight,  initia- 
tive, grasp,  character,  power."  This  also  is  precisely  the  end  and  pur- 
pose of  religion.  It  is  to  "draw  out  from  the  mingled  motives  and 
conflicting  desires  of  the  undeveloped  life  a  conscious  consecration, 
which  shall  issue  into  a  new  sense  of  capacity,  resistance,  initiative,  and 
power." 

Since  this  is  so,  Jesus  has  a  message  to  teach  the  scholar.  The  same 
childlike  spirit  which  he  commends  as  the  condition  of  entrance  into 
the  Kingdom  of  God  is  the  only  true  attitude  of  the  scholar.     In  the 


presence  of  truth  the  merely  learned  man,  the  pedant,  the  scholastic, 
remains  content  in  his  own  attainments.  The  true  scholar  humbly 
places  himself  in  an  open  and  receptive  attitude  toward  all  truth. 
While  Jesus  showed  himself  a  skilled  dialectician  in  his  conversations 
with  the  most  skilful  disputants  of  his  time,  and  was  recognized  as  a 
teacher  who  had  the  right  to  expound  truth,  even  to  educated  men,  his 
common  attitude  was  that  of  the  confident  scholar  who  sets  forth  truth 
without  argument,  and  by  the  authority  of  his  own  inward  conviction. 
In  the  last  analysis  it  is  seen  that  his  intellectual  deliverances  and  his 
moral  teaching  are  the  same  thing.  They  are  merely  fundamental 
truth.  They  are  the  expression  of  the  great  verities  with  which  scholar- 
ship must  begin,  and  toward  which  all  learning  tends. 

The  illustration  of  the  attitude  of  the  scholar  Xicodemus  toward 
Jesus  is  one  of  those  eloquently  spiritual  interpretations  that  will  be 
likely  to  live,  and  to  be  incorporated  in  the  sermons  of  the  future. 
This  and  other  deep  and  soulful  passages  in  this  book  remind  one  of 
the  best  work  of  Phillips  Brooks,  and  have  the  charm  and  clearness  of 
Henry  Drummond.  The  young  men  at  Harvard  who  had  the  pleasure 
to  Hsten  to  these  lectures  must  have  been  quickened  and  helped  by 
them,  and  those  who  will  read  them  will  get  a  more  inspiring  view  of 
the  religious  values  of  education,  and  of  the  normal  and  reasonable 
processes  of  religion. 


A  STORY   OF   LABOR   STRUGGLES. 

The  Storv  of  a  Labor  Agitator.      By   Joseph    R.    Buchanan.      Cloth. 
461  pp.     Price,  I1.25  net.    The  Outlook  Company. 

THIS  book  is  warm  with  human  interest.  Besides  being  the  auto- 
biography of  an  interesting  man,  it  is  an  important  contribution 
to  the  history  of  labor.  No  one  is  better  qualified  than  Mr. 
Buchanan  to  interpret  to  the  world  at  large  the  hopes  and  intentions 
underlying  the  labor  movement  ;  for  as  agitator  and  organizer  he  has 
been  a  force  in  placing  it  where  it  stands  to-day.  In  the  critical  years 
between  1880  and  i8go  he  was  particularly  active.  These  pages  recall 
his  struggles,  sacrifices,  defeats  and  victories  with  simple,  frank 
directness. 

The  opening  chapters  describe  several  important  strikes  in  which  the 
author  participated,  and  the  trials  he  experienced  in  editing  a  labor 
journal  in  the  city  of  Denver. 

After  several  years'  experience  as  composer  and  as  a  labor  man,  in 
conjunction  with  one  S.  H.  Laverty,  he  started  a  weekly  newspaper 
called  The  Labor  Enquirer,  on  a  cash  capital  ridiculously  small.  The 
working  men  supported  the  paper  meagerly.  For  four  and  a  half  years 
its  history  was  one  of  ups  and  downs,  mostly  downs.  Any  one  but  an 
enthusiast  would  have  abandoned  it  long  before  its  owner  did.  The 
incidents  related  in  this  connection  would  be  wholly  amusing  apart 
from  the  pathos  of  the  situation.  The  story  of  Charlie  Machette,  who 
sold  his  old  watch  and  gave  the  proceeds  to  the  starving  editor,  is  a 
good  one. 

Reading  his  story  one  does  not  wonder  that  at  times  the  author  grew 
pessimistic.  The  wonder  is  that  he  persisted  in  his  fight  for  the  work- 
ing man,  who  failed  to  appreciate  the  efforts  made  for  him.  "The 
apathy  of  the  working  men,"  writes  Mr.  Buchanan,  "  made  me  sick  at 
heart ;  the  indifference  of  the  middle  class  discouraged  me,  and  the  cruel 
selfishness  of  the  rich  angered  me." 

The  account  of  two  Union  Pacific  strikes  which  Mr.  Buchanan  gen- 
eraled  and  which  resulted  in  complete  victories  for  the  strikers  is  given 
in  detail.  It  was  due  largely  to  him, 
also,  that  the  men  won  in  the  "  Gould 
strike "  in  Missouri,  Kansas,  and 
Texas.  After  these  three  victories 
resulting  under  his  direction,  Mr. 
Buchanan  was  hailed  as  the  mascot 
of  railway  strikes.  As  a  penalty  for 
his  success  he  became  the  target  of 
many  fi^ce  attacks  in  the  press. 

By  all  odds  the  Denver  and  Rio 
Grande  Railway  strike  was  the  fierc- 
est and  most  dangerous  in  which 
Mr.  Buchanan  ever  engaged.  A  long 
chapter  is  devoted  to  the  story,  de- 
tailing how  dynamite  was  used  on 
several  occasions,  how  a  band  of  wom- 
en threw  a  pair  of  "scabs"'  into  a 
ditch,  and  how  matters  almost  cul- 
minated in  a  lynching-bee,  with  the 
author  as  its  central  figure.  All  the 
misdemeanors  of    the   strikers   were 

charged  up  to  him,  and  for  a  time  his  office  was  guarded  by  a  dozen 
men  armed  with  repeating-rifles.  In  the  end  the  Rio  Grande  strike 
failed.  This  result  confirmed  Mr.  Buchanan  in  the  belief  that  labor 
needs  more  than  a  just  cause  to  win,  especially  in  a  contest  with  cor- 
porations :  it  needs  the  power  to  oontpel. 

It  was  at  San  Francisco  in  1886  that  Mr.  Buchanan,  carried  away  by  a 
frenzy  of  enthusiasm,  in  the  course  of  an  inflammatory  speech,  uttered 
the  phrase,  "On  to  Washington  !"  which  became  the  rallying  cry  of 
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Coxey's  amiy.  This  speech — the  most  radical  utterance  he  ever  made 
in  public — came  dangerously  near  to  being:  revolutionary.  The  author 
himself  sits  in  judgment  upon  it. 

May,  iS86,  is  memorable  as  the  date  of  the  first  effort  for  an  eight- 
hour  work  day  in  the  United  States.  The  most  terrible  affair  of  all  the 
labor  disturbances  that  grew  out  of  it  was  the  tragedy  of  the  Chicago 
Haytnarket,  when  seven  policemen  were  killed  by  a  bomb.  Mr.  Bu- 
chanan was  active  in  a  futile  attempt  to  obtain  executive  clemency  for 
the  seven  men  sentenced  to  be  hanged  for  the  bomb-throwing.  He 
narrates  the  story  at  length. 

In  the  closing  chapters  of  the  book  the  scene  is  Chicago,  where  the 
author,  in  iSSy,  established  another  Lafh^r  JiH<jMir,t\  with  a  cash  capital 
of  two  dollars  and  forty  cents.  It  did  well  at  first,  but  the  boom  died 
out.  Seated  in  his  sanctum  the  editor  reflected:  "And  this  is  the  end 
of  it  all.  After  eight  years  of  hard  work  and  sacrificing,  of  battles 
fought,  of  victories  and  defeats,  with  tens  of  thousands  of  toilers  in  the 
land  reaping  the  rewards  of  those  years  of  striving.  I  sit  alone,  sur- 
rounded by  the  wreckage  of  my  last  redoubt,  broken,  ruined,  deserted. 
...  I  bow  my  head  beneath  the  tyranny  of  bigotry,  intolerance,  and 
jealousy.  But,  cruel  as  they  are,  these  have  not  crushed  me.  Against 
these  I  could  fight  to  my  last  breath  ;  but  ingratitude,  neglect,  these 
have  been  my  undoing." 


A    POET'S    PROSE    EXHALATIONS. 

The  Kinship  OK  N.ATIKK.     By   Hhss  Caruuui.     Cloth,  ;^>S  pp.     I'lioe,  $1.50. 
L.  C.  Pasre  \-  Co. 

MR.  CARMAN,  in  his  theme  and  in  his  exposition  of  it,  in  the  sub- 
jects selected  here,  is  pleasantly  discur.Mve,  occasionally  amia- 
bly dogmatic,  and  throughout  of  the  meditative  dreaminess  of 
the  poet  rather  than  of  the  purposeful  exposition  of  the  essayist.     But 
his  reflections  in  the  main,  charming  and  sympathetic,  are  enriched  by 

not    a   few    graceful   poetic   illustra- 
tions. 


•'  The  Kinship  of  Nature  "  is  as  much 
concerned  with  the  habits  and  aflVc- 
tions  of  men  as  with  the  beauties  and 
inspirations  of  the  rest  of  the  physical 
world.  He  discusses  The  Art  of  Life. 
The  Luxury  of  Being  Poor,  The  Seed 
^>f  Success,  On  Being  Strenuous,  The 
Debauchery  of  Mood,  Atmosphere, 
.md  the  like,  as  he  also  expatiates  on 
The  Scarlet  of  the  Year,  The  Vernal 
Ides,  April  in  Town,  Trees,  Careless 
Nature,  and  such  themes.  Sometimes 
;n  each  class  he  is  a  little  dogmatic, 
.md  his  pronouncements  do  not  al- 
wa>-s  beget  conviction.  He  has  his 
point  of  view,  and,  whether  it  is  an- 
other's or  not,  his  talk  is  interesting. 
Much  of  it  is  also  light.  He  is  epi- 
grammatic at  times. 
Here  are  one  or  two  examples  showing  the  style  of  his  thought,  some 
of  it  rather  loose  :  "  Art  is  expression.  Set  me  a  task  in  which  I  can 
put  something  of  myself,  and  it  is  a  task  no  longer  :  it  is  a  joy  ;  it  is 
art."  "  Now,  certainly,  the  love  of  truth  and  the  love  of  goodness  are 
great  virtues  :  yet  they  are  no  greater,  I  take  it,  than  the  love  of 
beauty."  "One  measure  for  man  is  his  capacity  for  enduring  soli- 
tude." "  It  is  only  the  artist  in  life  who  can  afford  to  be  an  idler,  and 
you  may  take  it  as  sober  earnest  that  he  is  no  debauchee  of  inactivity." 
"  One  thinks  of  prose  as  the  simplest,  most  natural  means  of  expression, 
and  of  pK)etry  as  labored  in  comparison.  I  fancy,  however,  that  if  we 
could  interrogate  those  who  have  been  masters  of  botli  arts,  we  should 
find  the  reverse  to  be  true.  '  Prose  is  toil,'  they  would  say,  '  while 
poetry  is  play.'" 

Mr.  Carman  pla\-s  in  poetry  better  than  he  toils  in  prose,  but  these 
essays,  all  of  them  very  brief,  have  much  of  interest  in  their  optimistic 
discursiveness  on  attractive  matter  for  thought. 


ULlSS  C.\R.M.\N. 


A    MINIATURE    ROMANTIC    NOVEL. 

The  LmXE  Chevalikr.    By  M.  E.  M.  Davis.    Cloth,  317  pp.    Price,  $1.50. 
Houghton,  MifHin  &  Co. 

MRS.  DAVIS  contributes  a  modest  addition  to  that  somewhat 
overstocked  department  of  the  day's  fiction,  the  historical 
ni>vel,  in  "The  Little  Chevalier."  She  goes  to  that  "  happy 
hunting-gn"ound  '  for  the  American  romancer.  New  Orleans,  in  the 
time  of  the  Fifteenth  Louis  and  his  modest  associate,  the  Pompadour. 
Mi^.  Davis's  receipt  for  "  putting  up  "  this  kind  of  cerebral  preserve  is 
correct,  if  somewhat  conventional.  Romantic  love,  capricious  beauty, 
villainy,  war,  and  a  truly  terrible  motif  of  revenge,  since  tlie  Vicomte 
Henri   Louis  Nadau  de  Valdeterre   has  come  to   I^ouisiana,  after  his 


mother's  death,  to  avenge  that  of  his  father  which  occurred  eighteen 
years  before,  at  the  hands  of  the  Chevalier  Valcour  de  la  Roche.  The 
latter  had  fled  to  the  New  World  after  "  pinking  "  his  old  friend  so  dis- 
astrously, and  the  young  Valdeterre  had  sustained  life  on  the  hope  of 
flashing  his  own  blade  in  this  hereditary  enemy's  heart. 

As  the  story-interest  is  the  important  thing,  not  much  may  be  told 
except  this  motif.  How  he  meets  the  Chevalier  and  secures  his  re- 
venge, coveted  for  eighteen  years,  Mrs.  Davis  tells.  If  the  woof  of  her 
historic  tapestry  has  some  well-worn  threads  in  it,  old  tapestries  are 
the  best,  after  all.  Nobody  will  be  carried  by  the  station  at  which  he 
wishes  to  get  out  by  this  little  book's  enthralment ;  but  as  a  pleasant 
refuge  for  an  hour  or  two  from  that  weary  feeling  of  "  not  knowing  how 
to  pass  the  time,"  it  will  serve  well  enough.  It  is  only  fair  to  add  that 
many  readers  may  qualify  it  more  enthusiastically. 


JOLLY  JOURNEYS  OF  A  JOURNALIST. 

Two  .\RGON.\f  IS  IX  SrAl.N.     By  Jerome  Hart.     Decorated  boards,  pp.  xii. 
+356.    Illustrated.     Payot,  Uphani  iSt  Co. 

IF  Mr.  Hart  had  taken  the  counsel  of  his  friends  on  the  Riviera  he 
would  not  have  crossed  the  Pyrenees.  They  warned  him  of  brig, 
ands,  beggars,  tleas,  and  garlic  ;  of  bad  hotels,  slow  trains,  and  over- 
realous  customs-officers.  But  he  went.  He  crossed  Spain  from  north  to 
south,  had  an  excellent  time,  and  met  with  many  surprises.  In  these 
pages  are  the  pen-sketches  of  his  journey,  rapidly  made,  light  in  tone 
and  thoroughly  amusing.  Also  they  are  informing,  altho  the  author 
avoids  saying  anything  about  religion,  revolutions,  and  politics.  Of 
Spanish  politics  he  remarks  :  "  Even  Spaniards  say  they  do  not  under- 
stand them,  and  I  doubt  whether  foreigners  ever  can." 

One  of  the  first  surprises  he  had  on  crossing  the  frontier  was  the 
leniency  of  the  customs-officials.  "  They  gave  us  much  less  discomfort 
than  we  have  experienced  on  the  piers  in  New  York."  The  next  sur- 
prise was  to  find  a  railway  train  having  corridor  cars,  electric  lights, 
steam  heat,  and  luxurious  upholstering.  If  not  so  fast  as  trains  in  the 
United  States,  those  in  Spain  always  arrive  on  time.  To  these  sur- 
prises was  added  anotlier  when  Barcelona  was  reached.  It  was  seen  to 
be  a  handsome,  modern  city,  showing  no  signs  of  the  decay  and  de- 
gen(f  racy  expected  in  Spain.  Its  many  schools,  seminaries,  and  colleges 
were  uotewmthy  ;  and  so  were  its  tall  chimneys,  for  Barcelona  is  a 
great  manufacturing  town.  Twenty-seven  steamers  of  reg-ular  lines 
make  it  their  port  of  entry.  The  author  was  startled  by  the  trim  and 
handsome  appearance  of  the  soldiers  he  saw  in  the  streets — not  ragged 
and  barefoot  by  any  means. 

Spanish  is  not  the  tongtie  generally  spoken  by  the  natives  of  Barce- 
lona. They  speak  Catalan  and  call  themselves  Catalans.  Spanish, 
according  to  the  author,  is  a  dilficult  language  to  acquire  thoroughly. 
A  courteous  priest,  to  whom  Mr.  Hart  mentioned  his  troubles  with  the 
subjunctive  mood,  promised  to  send  him  a  few  lines  on  the  subject. 
He  sent  sixteen  pages,  after  reading  which  our  author  knew  rather  less 
about  the  subjunctive  than  he  did  before.  As  to  the  Spanish  character, 
it  is  an  incomprehensible  mixture.  As  an  index  of  its  inscnUable  twists, 
take  the  incident  of  holding  a  bull-fight  at  Madrid  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Crtielty  to  Animals.  An  unlooked-for 
trait  in  the  Spanish  is  their  amazing  freedom  with  strangers.  They 
have  a  democratic  proverb  which  runs  :  "  Below  the  King,  all  men  are 
equal." 

The  first  view  our  Argonaut  had  of  the  Puerta  del  Sol,  Madrid's 
famous  Gateway  of  the  Sun,  dispelled  another  illusion.  He  saw  only  a 
shabby  square  filled  with  stiabby  beggars  and  traversed  by  dinghy 
tram-cars.  "  Madrid,"  writes  Mr.  Hart,  "is  a  curious  city.  Being  the 
capital  of  an  idle  nation,  it  is  the  concentrated  quintessence  of  idling 
and  idlers.  The  principal  occupation  is  talking  politics,  and,  odd  as  it 
may  seem,  there  are  cafes  in  Madrid  frequented  entirely  by  politicians 
out  of  a  job — ifsiintis.'' 

Eight  piiges  of  the  book  are  devoted  to  the  incessant  smoking  of  the 
Spaniards.  The  cigarette  is  omnipresent.  To  it  the  author  attributes 
the  prevalence  of  tubercuk^sis  in  Spain,  and  inclines  to  think  that  the 
marked  degeneracy  of  the  Spaniards,  as  compared  with  other  Latin 
peoples,  may  be  traced  to  the  same  cause. 


Herbert  Spencer's  autobiography  is  announced  for  pnblication  in  the 
late  spring,  but  may  not  appear  until  September.  "The  proof-sheets," 
says  TVir"  Fritisk  UWtly,  "were  distributed  among  Mr.  Sp>encer's  friends, 
and  sometimes  his  worthy  enemies,  for  comment  and  suggestion.  la  cer- 
tain eases  where  the  author  differs  from  his  commentator,  the  commenta- 
tor's dictum,  it  is  understood,  will  have  its  place  in  the  work." 


From  a  Busy  Merchant. 

Editor  0/  Thv.  LiTtR.\RV  Digest. -As  a  regular  reader  of  The  Liter- 
.\RV  Digest  1  take  great  pleasure  in  attesting  to  its  worth  as  a  magazine 
of  general  and  S[>ecial  interest.  Its  condensation  of  the  news  of  the  day 
anvl  of  contemporary  thought  and  action  throughout  the  world  in  all  its 
departments  of  activity  makes  the  magaiine  peculiarly  adapted  to  the 
needs  of  the  busy  man  whose  time  for  reading  is  limited. 

New  York,  j.\ni  arv  s,  1904.  A.  N.  Stein. 
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AN  ENCYCLOPAEDIA  is  needed  in  the  home  as  certainly  as  in  a  public 
library.  In  the  household  that  can  afford  only  the  smallest  family 
library  there  is  greatest  need  for  such  a  work  as  the  New  International 
Encyclopaedia.  It  is  a  library  in  itself.  It  would  require  thousands  upon  thou- 
sands of  books  to  furnish,  in  separate  volumes,  the  stupendous  amount  of 
material  covering  every  conceivable  branch  of  knowledge,  from  the  beginning  of 
time  down  into  the  year  1903,  which  has  been  collected,  sifted,  edited  and 
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eucyclopasdias. 
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eager  for  information  on  every  topic  imaginable,  and  daily  many  of  them  not  only 
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are  every  bit  as  busy  as  breadwinners.  They  need  the  most  helpful  reference 
works  as  much  as  the  fathers,  husbands  and  sons.  Each  year,  the  world  demands 
from  the  women  more  and  more  in  the  social,  educational,  religious  and  literary  life. 

The  New  International  Encyclopaedia 

has  been  made  for  such  people — for  you,  who  would  be  well  informed  when  you 
mingle  with  other  people;  for  you,  who  are  eager  to  lend  a  hand  to  the  work  of 
school,  church  or  society;  for  you,  who  would  help  your  children.  It  is  a  perfect 
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the  dead  and  the  living  from  every  walk  in  life.  Characters  and  scenes  in  fiction 
and  history,  the  essential  traits  of  every  important  typical  character  and  spot  of 
frequent  mention  in  books  or  conversation,  are  set  forth  in  the  New  International 
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In  household  topics,  foods,  their  value,  use  and  abuse,  their  adulteration  and 
preservation,  in  fact,  all  subjects  pertaining  to  the  home,  are  treated  in  special 
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arising  in  conversation,  at  the  club,  in  your  reading,  in  school,  in  the  home,  at 
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There  are  no  less  than  7,500  illustrations,  o£  which  100  are  full  page  colored 
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It  Is  manifestly  impossible  for  us  to  give  an  adequate 
description  of  The  New  international  Encyclopaedia  in  an 
advertisement.  We  have  therefore  prepared  an  80=page 
book  of  information,  containing  many  handsome  illustra^ 
tions  and  maps,  which  fully  describes  this  monumental 
work  and  which  we  will  gladly  send  you  upon  request.  It 
is  free  for  the  asking.  Send  for  it  to-day.  Use  annexed 
Coupon. 
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The  World  Runs  On. 
By  Edmund  Vance  Cooke. 

So  many  good  people  find  fault  with  God, 
Tho  admitting  He's  doing  the  best  He  can, 

But  still  they  consider  it  somewhat  odd 
That    He  doesn't  consult   them  concerning  Hit 
plan. 

But  the  sun  sinks  down  and  the  sun  climbs  back. 

And  the  world  runs  round  and  round  its  track. 

Or  they  say  God  doesn't  precisely  steer 
This  world  in  the  way  they  think  is  best, 

And  if  He  would  listen  to  them,  He'd  veer 
A  hair  to  the  sou'  sou'west  by  west. 

But  the  world  sails  on  and  it  never  turns  back 

And  the  Mariner  makes  never  a  tack. 

Or  the  same  folk  pray  :  "O,  if  Thou  please. 
Dear  God,  be  a  little  more  circumspect ; 

Thou  knowest  Thy  worm  who  is  on  his  knees 
Would  not  willingly  charge  Thee  with  neglect, 
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But  oh,  if  indeed  Thou  knowest  all  things. 
Why  fittest  Thou  not  Thy  worm  with  wiugs?" 

So  many  good  people  are  quite  inclined 
To  favor  God  with  their  best  advices, 

And  consider  they're  something  more  than  kind 
In  helping  Him  out  of  critical  crises. 

But  the  world  runs  on,  as  it  ran  before, 

And  eternally  shall  run  evermore. 

So  many  good  people,  like  you  and  me. 

Are  deeply  concerned  for  the  sins  of  others. 

And  conceive  it  their  duty  that  God  should  be 
Apprised  of  the  lack  in  erring  brothers. 

And  the  myriad  sun-stars  seed  the  skies 

And  look  at  us  out  of  their  calm,  clear  eyes. 

—From  The  Independent. 
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Morituri  Te  Salutamus. 
By  Walton  W.  Battershall. 

[/«  "  Fernleigh-  Over"  part  of  the  private  grounds 
of  a  summer  resident  of  Cooperstoiun,  N.  K.,  which 
lies  just  below  Otsego  Lake,  and  where  the  Susque- 
hanna River  takes  its  rise,  there  is  a  simple  mound, 
marked  only  ivith  a  plain  white  marble  slab  bearing 
these  words  : 

White  man.  Greeting!     We,  near  wJtose  bones  you 

stand,  were  Iroquois. 
The  Wide  land  which  noiv  is  yours  was  ours. 
Friendly  hands  have  given  back  to  us  enough  for  a 

tomb. 

This  singularly  felicitous  inscription,  written  by 
the  Rev.  W.  W.  Lord,  D.D.,  then  rector  of  Christ 
Church,  Cooper stown,  was  designed  to  mark  the 
burial-place  of  some  Iroquois  Indians  who  had  fallen 
fighting  with  others  of  their  own  race.  T/ie  lines 
which  follow  were  written  by  a  sclwlar  of  rare  vision 
and  philosophic  discernment,  after  visiting  this 
mound.  It  is  not  often  that  it  is  given  to  the  poet, 
touched  by  the  pathos  of  such  an  incident,  to  lift  it 
into  such  large  and  lofty  significance  .'—YIe.'S'RY  C. 
Potter.] 

Engraved  upon  a  stone,  on  a  fair  lawn 
Where,  from  the  bosom  of  the  mountain  lake. 
The  Susquehanna  takes  its  winding  way 
And  feels  its  first  strange  hunger  for  the  sea, 
1  read  these  words  :  in  which  a  vanished  race 
Gives  salutation  and  pathetic  thanks 
For  deathly  wound  and  sepulture. 

Alas! 
Such  meed  and  recompense  to  those  swart  tribes 
Who  held  the  marches  of  the  wilderness, 
And  threw  their  fealty  in  the  quivering  scale 
That  gave  the  Saxon  empire  of  the  West  ! 

Their  shades  move  on  the  pictured  page  of  him 

Who,  on  this  spot,  flung  o'er  their  savagery 
The  magic  of  romance.     Their  stealthy  feet 
Creep  through  the  enchanted  forests  of  our  youth  ; 
But,  creeping  ever  to  the  eventide. 
Where  v.inish  shades  of  outworn  types. 

Farewell, 
And  greeting  to  yet  happier  hunting-grounds, 
Sons  of  the  twilight,  martyrs  of  the  dawn, 
Caught  in  the  logic  and  the  thrust  of  things  ! 

The  weak  give  way  that  stronger  may  have  room 
For  sovereign  brain  and  soul  to  quell  the  brute. 
Thus,  in  the  epic  of  this  earth,  harsh  rhythms 
Are    woven,    that   break   the   triumph-song   with 

moans 
And  death-cries.    Still  rolls  the  eternal  song. 
Setting  God's  theme  to  grander,  sweeter  notes. 
For  us  to  strike  ;  fighting  old  savageries 
That  linger  in  the  twilights  of  the  dawn. 

Upon  this  sculptured  stone,  memorial 

Of  sacrificial  life,  the  cosmic  rune 

I  read,  the  mystic  music  of  the  worlds. 

—From  The  Critic. 


Size  of  cards  '2%xiH.     7-day  size  Si^t. 
Extra  cost  75  cents. 


Used  by  thousands  of  prominent  business  men  all  over  the  United  States.     They 
write:  "  It  fills  a  long  felt  want";  "the  handiest  thing  I  ever  had";  "abso- 
lutely  indispensable,"  etc.      Handier,  quicker,  more  useful  than  any  memo, 
book  or  other  card-index. 

MO   MORE  FORGETTING 

An  alw  ays-with-you  automatic  Tickler.  Reminds  you  to  do  things  at  the 
right  time.     Invaluable  to  all  who  would  be  prompt,  systematic  or  successful. 

Elegant  leather  vest-pocket  case.  Carries  dated  cards  for  2  or  4  weeks 
ahead  ;  a  fresh  card  for  every  day  in  the  year,  in  neat  hardwood  cabinet  on 
your  desk,  with  your  memos,  for  a  year  ahead.  Extra  cards  for  special  matters. 

M^^  I       ^^  ^2     -^^  ^^  ■     ■     To  plan  your  work. 
C"  "^  """^  ^S        »    ^-J  ^^     To  work   your  plan. 
To  accomplish  more  in  a  day  To  find  your  memos,  when  wanted. 

To  keep  account  of  your  pocket-money.       To  form  systematic  habits. 

Best     outfit 
sealskin     case,  "^ "  .. 

polished  oak 
cabinet,  $3.00 
complete  ;  good 
outfits,  $1.50, 
$2.00,  $2.50. 

Booklet  free. 


YOU   NEED   IT  ^  year's  experience  has  proved  that  almost 
I  UU   nbbU   I  ■    everyone  needs  it.     But  you  might  neglect  to 
order.      To  introduce  quickly  I  will,  for  a  short  time,  prepay  express 
charges  in  the  United  States.     Agents  and  local  managers  wanted. 

HOWARD  L  WILSON,  65  State  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y 


WE  WANT  TO  BUY  YOUR  STAMP 

Hest  cu.sli  prices  paid  U.  S.  and 
foreign  stanip.s;  or  we  will  give 
In  exchnnRe  any  books  or  pi-rlodUals  you  want,  or  a 
fine  new  Columbia  (iraphophoue  outfit  with 
your  own  selection  of  records.  Write  for  particulars. 
American  Stamp  Exch.knok,  Mount  Vernon,  N.  Y. 


COLLECTION 


By  George  .' 

I  Forgot 

that. 


Train  Your  Memory 

BE  MASTER  OF  YOURSELF 

No  matter  what  your  position  in  life  may  be,  a  good 
memory  cannot  fail  to  be  of  inestimable  value  to  you. 
It  is  absolutely  necessary  to  success.  The  poorest 
memory  may  be  developed  and  strengthened  by  proper 
training,  just  as  the  muscles  are  developed  by  a  proper 
course  in  physical  exercise. 

The    PelmsLn    System 
of  Memory  Training 

is  taught  in  six  languages.  Reauires  only  a  few  min- 
utes daily  and  is  so  simple  a  child  can  master  it.  Mr. 
Pelman's  book,  entitlea  "Vemorii  Training  :  Its  Latrs 
and  Their  Appliration  to  Practical  Life."  sent  FREE 
by  mail,  postpaid,  upon  request.   Write  for  one  to-<iay. 

THE  PELMAN  SCHOOL   OF  MEMORY  TRAININS, 

1637  MASONIC  TEMPLE    CHICAGO. 

LONDON  4  Bloonisbuiy  .St.,  W.  C. :  P.\KIS,  Ave  de  Neuilly, 

109;    MUNICH,  Mozartstrasse,  «  ;    MKI.BOURXE,  «  P.  0. 

Box  405;  DL'KB.\.V,  Natal,  Lynn  Bldg. 


Know 
How  to 
File 

— Document^ 

-Legal  Blank^ 

—Card  Records 

— Credit  Reports 

— Deposit  Tickets 

— Insurance  Policies 

— Books      — Reports 

— Santples    — Checks 

— Clipping    — Invoices 

— Notes — Letters — Papers 

Simply  check  the  items  that  in. 
terest  you  most— write  name  here- 


tear  out  this  advertisement  and  mail  to  us. 
That's  the  first  step  in  simplifying  your  office 
or  factory  detail.     And  do  it  NOW. 
THK  SHAW-WALKER  rOIPAST.  <ia8krroii,Hleh. 
Branch  at  Chicago  in  the  Marquette  Building. 


The  Locke  Adjustable  Table  $3:2^ 

Attaches  to  almost  anytliing 
—chair, bed,  desk,  couch,  etc. 
Fine  for  reading. sewing  and 
writing.  Ideal  for  the  sick. 
Universally  adjustable.  The 
only  table  w  ith  ball  and  sock- 
et joint.  Attachable  table, 
birch  top,  fittings  enameled, 
$3.00.  Quartered  oak  top,  fit- 
tings antique  copper  oxiefized. 
$4.50.  Stand  sold  separately. 
Booklet  with  25  illustrations 
KItEK.     Order  today. 


Stimulation  without  Irritation 


C.  E.  LOCKE  MFG. 
Eln\  Street 


COMPANY 

Kensett,  Iowa. 


J^ 


Individual  Communion 

rtfi-f-fii-c      Send  for  FREB  catalogue 
V-'Ul.lllS.     and  list  of  users. 
SANITARY  COMMUNION  OUTFIT  CO. 
Boj   L,  ROCHBSTBR,  N.  Y. ' 


or  address. 


Means  New  Life  to  the  Scalp. 

The  Kvans  Vacuum  Cap  gives 
the  scalp  a  thorough  ma&sage 
and  encourages  a  free  and  health- 
ful circulation  without  rubbing 
and  without  the  use  of  drugs  or 
irntants.  It  will  stop  hair  from 
falling  out  and  restore  a  normal 

frowth  where  live  follicles  exist, 
he  Cap  is  used  atwut  ten  minutes 
twice  a  day  and  its  effects  are 
pleasant  from  the  very  l)eginning. 
>Ve  will  refund  your  money  in 
full  if  results  are  not  satisfactory 
after  a  thirty  days'  use.     Call  on 


EVAX9  VACl'l.M  TAP  CO. 


Readers  of  Thb  LrrKRAR«  Diosst  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when 


SI.  LoDb  Offlee,  Falierton  Bldg.  ;   New  York  Olllee,  ItOO  Bdwy. 

NOTE  :— To  tho^e  who  find  it  convenient  to  call  at  our  offices 
we  will  give  a  sufficient  numt)er  of  demonstrations  free  to 
satisfy  them  as  to  the  merit  of  this  appliance. 

JONATHAN,  A  TRAGEDY 

A  charming  volume  of  verse  by  Thos.  Ewing,  Jr.  By 
mail,  Ji. 07.  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  Pubs., New  York 
writinf;  to  adTertisera. 
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TOURS 


TOURS 


rAMAICA 


'The  Land  of  Never-Ending  June' 


Has  an  equable  climate,  excellent  hotels,  and  rich,  tropical  scenery.     It  offers  the 
greatest  attractions  for  the  tourist  and  health -seeker. 


T 

■   The  United  Fruit  Company's 

I  Ste^Lmship  Lines 

^M  afford  an  interesting,  comfortable  voyage  on  the  magnificent  twin-screw  U.  S.  Mail  Ships 

^H  Admiral  Dewey,  Admiral  Schley, 

BV  Admiral  Sampson,  Admiral  Farragut 

Sailings  weekly  between  Boston,  Philadelphia  and  Jamaica 

Fare  for  Round  Trip,  inclnding  State°Rooin  Accommodations  and  Meals,  $75— One  Way  $40 

Send  for  beautiful  illustrated  booklet  fully  describing  Jamaica,  its  scenery,  people,  and 
interesting  inland  tours.     Free  on  request.     Address  for  information  and  booklets, 

DIVISION   PASSENGER.    AGENT 

UNITED  FRUIT  COMPANY 


LONG  WHARF.  BOSTON.  MASS. 
Pier  5.  North  Wharves.  PHILA..  PA. 


Raymond  ®.  Whitcomb  Co.,  or  Thomas  Cook  ®  Sons, 
Excursion  Agents,  or  principal  ticket  offices. 


H4MBllRfii(MERIQtfiffilE 


I  ADAM"'"  (Cherry  Blossom  Season" 

llHl    If  ll    under  direction  The  Collver  For- 

eign   Tours,   Regular,  Personally 

Escorted,  Spring  Tour.  Small  Membership. 
Everything  highest  class.  Leaving  San  Francisco 
March  5, 1004.  Hawaii,  Japan^  Manila,  and  China. 
Send  for  Illustrated  Itinerary  if  interested. 

THE  NIPPON-CALIFORNIA  TOVR  COMPANY 

General  Agents 

368  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

3G1  Examiner  Building,  San  Francisco. 


EUROPE  and  ORIENT 

123d  Season  of  Uninterrupted  Success.    Coiiifortand 
Leisure.  Thoiough  SiKbtseeing  Under  Expert  Guid- 
ance.'   Limited  Parties.    All  Arrangements  Kirst^ 
claKs,    Special  Tours  Arranged  for  Small  Private  Parties. 
Ilr.  and  Urn.  Howard  H.  Falne,  148  Rid^e  SIrerl,  Glens  Falls,  N.  Y. 

EUROPE  AND  THE  ORIENT 

MiKH  Redford  nails  .July  1  1904,  on  her  annual  trip  to  the 
Old  World,  visiting  the  British  Isles,  Continental  Europe, 
and  the  Kast.  Accommodation  limited— strictly  first-class, 
—years  of  experience.  For  information  write  at  once  to 
HUH  Kllzahrlh   A.   Kedford,   111  North  Vine  St.,  >a«hvlll(>,  Tenn. 


1   COSTS 

1   NOTHING 

6  per  cenl. 
net 

Wiaite:< 

CR.UI.SES 


TO  THE 


E3T  PID 


Inclodlng    QA     QQ    Per  day 
berth  &  meals    QW     **j*    and  upward 

it  costs  only         ^^  ■  for  a  restful  and  ' 

select  crnlse  of  25  Days  to  the  famoas  West  Indies 
You  can  leave  Feb.  6,  or  Mar.  8.  by  the  Prln. 
lessln    Victoria   I.ulse.      Duration  26-28  days 
cost  $150  and  $200  up.    Number  limited"to 
,200.    Send  forillustrated  booljlets.  Edition  A. 

k<       H.%!MBUR4i.AMeRIC.\i\  liUVE, 

il229\VamiitSt.   159KaiulolphHt.    901OliveSt. 
Phila.,  Pa.  chioacjo.         St.  Louis. 

»S-37B'«ay 
l%ew  1  ork    ' 


i  "She  \ 


HOLY 
GRAIL 


to  obtain  our  booklet,  "  We're  Right  on  the  Ground." 
(u-lijng  about  Western  mortgages).  Complete  de- 
scriptive list  of  on-hand  loans,  references,  full  par- 
ticulars, etc.    But 'tis 

WORTH 

SO.M17rHiNG 

to  the  investor  who  wants  tho  highest  security, 
highest  rat4!  consistent  with  such  security,  and  his 
money  handled  by  aljsolutely  responsible  jM-ople 
with  over  twenty  years'  exfx;rlence.  We  want  to 
prove  to  you  that  we  exenis)^  more  than  ordinary 
care  and  cnnservatlsin  fn  the  making  of  our  loans. 
Drop  us  a  line  for  the  infoniiatlon  we  can  give  you. 


E.  J.  Lander  <&  Co.,  Box8.  Grand  Forks.  N.D. 


T  BY  Mary  Hanford  Ford 

31  WJTagner's  great  opera,  Par.sifal,  is  of  profound 

.  i  •»  interest  to  music  lovers.  The  heart  ana  mystery 

5^  of  the  Grail  as  well  as  the  conflict  and  victory  of 

y4  Parsifal  is  revealed  in  Mrs.  Ford's  wonderful  pen 

51  picture.   The  work  gives  a  history  of  the  Grail  lit- 

y*  erature,  closing  eloquently  with  Wagner's  wonder- 

«(  ful  production.    No  recent  writer  covens  the  ground 

y<  so  satisfactorily. 
}^  Bound  in  Levant  cloth,  and  Prepaid,  $i.oo. 

>k    Stockham  Pub.  Co.,  68  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago 
The     Perfect     Perpetual     Calendar. 

Simplest, mostreliable;  50cents.  Post-free.  Funk 
&  Wagnalls  Co.,  30  Lafayette  Place,  New  York. 


Current  Events. 


Foreign. 

The  Far  East. 

January  5.— Russian  troops  are  landed  in  Korea 
to  protect  interests  there  in  conflicts  be- 
tween the  Japanese  and  Koreans.  United 
.States  marines  are  sent  to  Seoul. 

January  6.— Russia's  reply  to  the  Japanese  note 
is  received  in  Tokyo,  but  its  nature  is  not 
disclosed.  The  Japanese  railway  in  Korea 
refuses  to  carry  a  Russian  guard  for  the  le- 
gation at  Seoul. 

January  7.— It  is  said  in  London  that  Russia's 
reply  contains  new  demands  which  Japan 
can  not  grant.  Russia  is  negotiating  with 
Turkey  for  the  passage  of  war-ships  through 
the  Dardanelles. 

January  9.  — The  Japanese  Government  con- 
tinues the  negotiations  with  Russia  ;  another 
note  is  sent  to  Russia  in  which  a  time  is  set 
for  the  replj-. 

January  10.— Military  activity  in  Manchuria  in- 
dicates Russian  preparation  for  war. 

Other  Foreign  News. 

January  4.—  A  land  dispute  in  German  New 
Guinea  results  in  the  massacre  of  two  Eu- 
ropeans, two  Chinese,  and  ten  natives. 

January  5.— All  government  troops  in  Uruguay 
have  been  despatched  to  the  interior,  where 
the  rebellion  is  spreading. 

The  Pope  appoints  an  Apostolic  Delegate   to 

Mexico. 

January  6.  — Bulgaria  sends  a  note  to  the  Porte 
complaining  because  the  reforms  in  Mace- 
donia have  not  been  carried  out. 

A  strike  of  sailors  causes  a  supension  of  opera- 
tions at  Barcelona,  Spain,  and  the  trouble  is 
spreading  to  other  ports. 

Commander  Dillingham  of  the  United  States 
cruiser  Detroit  leports  that  anarchy  prevails 
in  Santo  Domingo,  and  that  he  had  landed 
a  force  at  Sosua  to  protect  American  inter- 
ests. 

January  7,  —  .•V  massacre  of  Christians  is  ex- 
pected at  Monaslir,  and  Turkish  troops  are 
being  held  in  readiness. 

A  report  of  the  London  Board  of  Trade  shows 
a  great  increase  in  the  commerce  of  Eng- 
land. 

January  8.— Despatches  from  Kishineff  report 
that  the  town  is  quiet  and  that  no  panic  has 
occurred. 

January  9.— The  commercial  treaties  between 
China  and  the  United  States  and  Japan  are 
ratified  at  Peking. 

January  lo.       Santo  Domingo   insurgents   shell 
.San  Domingo,  and  fighting  is  reported  out- 
side the  city. 
Jean  Leon  Gerome,  French  painter  and  sculp- 
tor, dies  at  Paris. 

Domestic. 

CONGRESS. 

January  4.— Both  houses  reassemble  after  the 
the  holiday  recess  and  receive  a  message 
from  the  President  upholding  his  course  to- 
ward Colombia  and  Panama  in  elaborate  de- 
tail. 

Senate:  Senators  McComas  and  Stewart  de- 
feud  and  Senator  Morgan  opposes  the  Admin- 
istration's policy  toward  Panama. 

The  committee  on  Military  Affairs  decides,  by 
a  vote  of  8  to  2,  to  report  the  nomination  of 
General  Wood  favorably. 

House :  A  lively  debate  takes  place  over  the 
resolution  providing  for  an  investigation  of 
the  alleged  connection  of  Congressmen  with 
the  postal  scandals. 

lanuary  5.— S^wa/^.-  Senator  Lodge  upholds  the 
President  in  the  Panama  question  in  an  elab- 
orate speech. 
House:  The  resolution  providing  for  the  in- 
vestigation of  the  alleged  connection  of  Con- 
gressmen witli  the  postal  scandals  is  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Post-offices  and 
I'ost-roads  after  a  spirited  debate. 

January  t.— Senate  :  Senators  Lodge,  Spooner, 
and  Foraker  defend  and  Gorman,  Teller, 
Carmack,  and  Clay  attack  the  course  of  the 
.Vdministration  in  the  debate  on  the  resolu- 


UnTIPCI  I  will  furnish  the  nddressof  practically  all  the 
NU  I  lUL  1  Naval  Htore  Producers  in  the  Southern  t^tates 
five  hundred  or  raorci  in  exchange  for  Two  and  a  Hall 
Dollars.     Kefcrcnce:  Central  National  Bunk. 
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THE  GREATEST 
INVENTION  OF  THE   AGE 

For  keeping  your  breakfast  hot. 
For  keeping  the  dinner  hot. 
For  keeping  the  coffee,  the  pud- 
ding, the  food  hot— keeps  "em  hot  for 
hours.    Costs  nothing  to  operate. 
Will  last  a  lifetime. 
Indispensable  to  every  household. 
Fully  nickeled  and  polished,  it  makes  a  hand- 
some addition  to  the  dining-room  equipment.    It 
is  everybody's  necessity  and  everybody  can  have 

It  Only   $2.50 

Heated  on  any  stove  or  range— wood,  coal,  gas, 
gasoline,  or  oil— without  any  extra  expense.  A 
little  thing  (4  in.  high  and  7  in.  wide)— but 
mighty  big  in  practical  usefulness.    If  your 
dealer  cannot  supply  you,    we  send  one 
prepaid   to  any  address  In  the   United 
States,  east  of  Missouri  River,  on    re- 
ceipt of  $J.50.    Send  to-day. 


NOVELTY    MFG. 
Jackson,  Mich. 
U.S.A. 


CO.,    Dept.  0, 


Strictly  Fresh  Eggs 

CLOVER  BRAND- 


Direct  from  our  poultry  farms  to 
you— shipped  by  fast  express  on 
your  mail  order.  Every  egg  guaran- 
teed to  be  delivered  at  your  door 
(within  looo  miles  of  Ionia)  within 
48  to  60  hours  after  the  egg  is  laid. 
CLOVER  BRAND  EGGS  give  health 
because  they  are  absolutely  tresh 
and  are  from  grain  fed  hens  free 
from  disease. 

Economical    to    buy.       Express 

charges  are  small.    Shipped  in  crates 

dozen.     Special  prices  to  yearly  contract 
Write  for    free    booklet    about     Clover 


of  6  and  i 

customers.       ....i,.  i»^.     ..^.w    ^ 

Brand  Eggs  and  why  this  is  the  best 
way  to  buy  eggs.  Get  the  genuine. 
Every  egg  branded. 


CLOVSR  BRAND  EGG  CO.. 
210  Clover  St.,  Ionia,  Mich.       Registered 


Clipping  File 


Remarkably  haiH]> 

for  the  "tfiee  man  ani 

others  for  filing  tiij  - 

pings,    advertist^- 

inenta,  data  of   alM 

kinds.      In   fact  it 

will  systematize  all  the  useful 

Information  you  should  always 

have  easily  accessible  —  l.ut  don't.  Ha-s  20  heaw  manilla 
envelopes,  ruled  and  indexed.  Size,  bx  10  x  Sim  lies. 
Bound  in  deep-red  art  canvas,  strong  and  dnrabie, 
$1.00  :  in  dark-sreen  vellum  de  luxe,  only  75c..  at 
stationers  or  of  ua,  prep-aid.  same  prjie.  Buy  one, 
it  will  be  m'>nfy  well  invest«-d.  Houklet  free. 
AOE\TS  ^VAXTED. 
THE  WEIM  BI.\UEK  TO., 
140  l.ag:raii^e  St.,        -        Toledo.  O. 

CLOSED      Makers  of  ihe  famous  Weis  Bnish  Mncilau'e  1 1 


WHITMAN  SADDLES 

Known  the  world  over.   Every- 
thing from  "  Saddle  to  Spur." 

THE  MEHLBACH  SADDLE  CO. 


lion  providing  for  a  Senatorial  inquiry  into 
the  postal  irregularities. 

House  :  A  bill  relating  to  franchises  in  Hawaii 
is  discussed. 

January  7. — Setiate  :  Senator  Morgan  criticizes 
the  President's  Panama  policy. 

January  Z.— Senate :  The  proposed  Congres- 
sional inquiry  into  the  post-office  irregulari- 
ties is  discussed.  The  President  sends  in 
the  nomination  of  Major-General  Chaffee  to 
be  lieutenant-general  and  chief-of-staff,  to 
succeed  Lieutenant-General  Young,  who  is 
to  be  retired  from  active  service. 

House:  A  bill  appropriating  $250,000  10  fight 
the  cotton-boll  weevil  is  passed. 

Other  Domestic  Nicws. 

January  4. — The  Uhiled  States  Supreme  Court 
desides  that  Porto  Kicans  are  not  aliens,  and 
are  entitled  to  admission  to  the  United  States 
without  obstruction. 

At  the  dinner  in  honor  of  Maj'or  McClellan  of 
New  York,  Richard  Olney  proposes  ex- 
President  Cleveland  for  the  Democratic 
presidential  nomination. 

Januarv  5. — The  Steel  trust  directors  pass  the 
J^-per  cent,  quarterly  dividend  on  the  com- 
mon stock,  but  declare  the  ij^  dividend  on 
the  preferred.  The  1903  earnings  show  a 
heavy  decrease. 

January  6.  —Twenty  persons  are  killed  and 
thirty-seven  injured  in  a  wreck  of  a  Rock 
Island  express  train  at  Willard,  Kans. 

Managers  of  the  Iroquois  Theater,  Chicago, 
admit  that  no  precautions  against  loss  of  life 
had  been  taken  and  that  eleven  exits  were 
locked  on  the  day  of  the  fire. 

January   7.  —  Ex-Congressman   Driggs   of   New- 
York  is  found    guilty  of  complicity   in   the 
postal  frauds. 
Secretarj'  Hay,  in  his  reply  to  General  Reyes, 
refuses  to  open  the  Panama  question. 

January  8. — Charles  H.  Dietrich,  charged  with 
bribery  in  connection  with  the  appointment 
of  postmaster  at  Hastings,  Nebr.,  is  set  free, 
the  judge  deciding  that  Dietrich  was  not  a 
Senator  when  the  alleged  acts  occurred. 

January  9.  —  William  Jennings  Brj-an  arrives 
from  Europe. 

The  steamship  Clallam  is  lost  in  the  straits  of 
Juan  de  Fuca  and  fifty  people  are  drowned. 

Lieut. -Gen.  Samuel  B.  M.  Young  is  placed  on 
the  retired  list  of  the  army,  and  Secretary 
Root  issues  an  order  highly  commending 
him. 

January  10. — It  is  said  that  Western  and  South- 
ern Democrats  are  opposed  to  New  York  as 
the  place  of  holding  that  party's  national 
convention. 


CHESS. 

[All  communications  for  this  Department  should 

be  addressed  :  "Chess  Editor.  Literary 

Digest."] 

Problem  896. 

Composed  for  The  Ln  erarv   Digest  by 
A.  VAN  Eelde, 

Problem-editor,  Tijdsclirift  van  den 
Nederlandsclien  Schaakbond. 

Black  — Seven  Pieces. 


Successors  Whitman  SadiiU-  (V) 

CATAl.iM.lK 

FKKK      104  Chambers  St. 


New  York  City 


Come  Herel\ 

and  hodv.    Your  phvsician  will  agree.    Booklet  free 
STKUBEX    SAXIf  .%RICM,  Hornellsvlllu,  N.  Y. 

Reader;  of  The  Litkrart 


When  in  search 
of  health  and 
rest    for   mind 


BOOKS  woBTp  m\n 


Afier-Diiuver  Stories 

By  John  HaLrrison 

The  dinner  itself  may  be  ever  so  good,  and  yet 
prove  a  failure  if  there  is  no  mirth  to  enliven 
the  company.  Nothing  adds  so  much  zest  to 
an  occasion  of  this  kind  as  a  good  story  well 
told.  Here  are  hundreds  of  the  latest,  best  and 
most  catchy  stories,  all  of  them  short  and 
pithy,  and  so  easy  to  remember  that  anyone 
can  tell  them  successfully. 

TodLSis     By  Willia.ni  Pittenger 

Most  men  dread  being  called  upon  to  respond 
to  a  toast  or  to  make  an  address.  What  would 
you  not  give  for  the  ability  to  be  rid  of  this 
embarrassment  ?  No  need  to  give  much  when 
you  can  learn  the  art  from  this  little  feook.  It 
will  tell  you  how  to  do  it;  not  only  that,  but 
by  example  it  will  show  the  way.  It  is  valu- 
able not  alone  to  the  novice  but  the  experienced 
sijeaker  will  gather  from  it  many  suggestions. 

Civics :    WKaLl    Every    Citizen 

SKould  KlVOW    By  George  Lewis 

This  book  answers  a  multitude  of  questions 
of  interest  to  everyone.  It  gives  intelligent, 
concise  and  complete  information  on  such 
topics  as  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  Behring  Sea 
Controversy,  Extradition  Treaties,  Basis  of 
Taxation^  and  fully  explains  the  meaning  of 
Habeas  Corpus,  Free  Coinage,  Civil  Service, 
Australian  Ballot,  and  a  great  number  of  other 
equally  interesting  subjects. 


Cloth  Binding.  Each  50  cents  Postpaid 

Sold  by  a41  Booksellers  or  mailed  for  the  price 

The  Peni\  Publishing  Con\pany 

926  Arch  St.,  Phil2Ldelphia. 


A  Good  New  Year*s  Resolution 

Send  for  the  Dickson  School  of  Memory's  Correspon- 
dence course.  It  will  give  you  n  quick,  retentive 
memory  for  names,  faces,  details  of  business  and  study. 
It  will  teach  you  concentration,  increase  your  earning 
capacity,  business  success  and  social  prestige.  It  will 
strengthen  your  will,  develop  your  capacity  for 
thought,  work  and  pleasure  ;  will  enable  you  to  memo- 
rize readily,  converse  well,  and  speak  publicly  without 
notes. 

>>iiiiplo.  inexpensive  :  fiiitoinsithiKiinfl  profit* 
nble  recreation  for  leisure  inoiiieiils.  Person- 
ally conducted  by  Prof.  Henry  Dickson,  the  weH- 
known  Chicago  Educator  and  Professor  of  Oratory  in 
University  of  Notre  Dame. 

pDE*!^  Write  to-day  for  free  trial  copyright^  ex- 
*  l\l-<I-«  ercise  and  booklet,  "How  to  Remember." 
Sent  under  plain  envelope,  if  requested. 

DICKSON   SCHOOL  OF  MEMORY 
754  The  Auditorium,  CHICAGO 


etOJs'Help^ttlTiinh 


Have  you  been  called  upon  to  speak  on  short 
notice?  Do  you  require  help  in  the  prepa- 
ration of  literary  work?  Do  you  seek  facts 
or  statistics  which  are  difficult  to  obtain  ? 
We  prepare  carefully 
SPEECHES  SERMONS  ' 

TOASIS  LECXrRES 

ESSAYS  TREATISES,  etc. 

Novels,    Plays,  and    All    Kinds   of   Manu- 
scripts Criticised,  Revised,  aind  Sold 
on  Commission 


White  -Eleven  Pieces. 

2S5;    5P2;5P2;    skip  K  Pi;    P2RB1P1 

5  B  p  ;  I  P  I  S  3  K  ;  2  s  5. 

White  mates  in  two  moves. 

Digest  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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"Held  precious  in  the    world's  esteem.' 


riORLICK's 


For  every  growing  and 
grown  member  of  every 
family. 

A  refreshing  food  -  drink, 
more  beneficial  and  delicious 
than  tea  or  coffee. 

Pure,  rich  milk  and  extract  of  malted 
grain  in  powder  form.  Instantly  pre- 
pared by  simply  stirring  in  water. 

Our  Booklet  tells  of  many  other  val- 
uable uses.  Mailed  with  sample  of 
Horlick's Malted  ]\Iilk,free  upon  request. 

At  all  Druggists. 
Ask  for  HORLICK'S;  others  are  imitations. 
Horlick's  Food  Company,  Racine,  Wis. 

d4FuTingdoDlU>ad.  London.  Eng.  2;>  SL  Peter  St..  MoDtreal,  Canada 


accomplish  theae  other  ndvantaf^eii  in  your  own  honiewith- 
out  taking  any  internal  treatirient,  without  driitrs.  without 
operation,  without  pain  or  injury  to  y<iur8elf,  without  pnt- 
tinjj  yourwlf  to  any  int'Onvenieni'i-. 


A  TURKISH  D  A  TU 
For  3  Cts.  DA  I  II 


This  Cabinet  Sent  on  Trial. 
Freight  or  Express  Prepaid 

jComplete  with  necessary 
attachments — ready  for  use. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed  by 
week's  free  trial  before  you 
decide  to  keep  it.  Ask  for  illustrated  book- 
let, sent  KRICE. 

A  Physician's  Service  Free. 

A  ineaiciue  CbeMt  with  twelve  reliable 
remedies  prepared  by  an  eminent  physician, 
a  specialist  of  wide  experience  in  bath  treat- 
ment, accompanies  each  Cabinet  FRUK.  A 
month's  supply.  This  outfit  alone  is  worth 
the  price  of  any  Cabinet. 
Racine  Bath  Cabinet  Co.,  4M  Main  St.,  Racine,  Wis. 

><w  York  City  Klhlldl,  IIODt  HI.N  t  l>.  I'*  Warren  SI.  .S.V. 


Problem  897. 

By  The  Rev.  J.  Jkspersen. 

(Opus  2.000.) 

Black    Thirteen  Pieces. 


«^ 


1'/"^^'/  ^''-i'-' 
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m.        ^ 
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w: 
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m.    ^    '/f 
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\ 


V//. 


White— Nine  Pieces. 
4rbis;   3p2pK;    RpiPiPip;    ipkiP^; 
1S6;  iBiPps;  p7;  r2sQ3. 
White  mates  in  three  moves. 

Solutioa  of  Problems. 

No.  890.     Key-move  :  R — B  sq. 
No.  891. 

Kt  X  Q,  mate 


B— Q  Kt  7  K— B  2 

'    Q  t:  B  ch  Q— B  6  ch 


B— Kt  6  ch 


P  X  B,  mate 


R — R  3,  mate 


Other 
K  X  P 


R  or  B,  mates 


B  X  B  ch  Any 


3- 


Solved  by  M.  W.  H.,  University  of  Virginia; 
the  Rev.  I.  W.  B.,  Bethlehem,  Pa.;  M.  Marble, 
Worcester,  Mass.  ;  the  Rev.  G.  Dobbs,  New  Or- 
leans;  F.  S.  Ferguson,  Birmingham,  Ala.;  H.  W. 
Barry,  Boston  ;  A.  C.  White,  New  York  City  ;  F. 
Gamage,  Westboro,  Mass.;  O.  C.  Pitkin,  Syracuse, 
N.  Y.;  T.  Hilgers,  Union  Hill,  N.  J.;  C.  B.  E., 
Youngstown,  O.;  W.  T.  St.  Auburn,  Grossepointe 
Farms,  Mich.;  Dr.  J.  H.  S.,  Geneva,  N.  Y.;  C.N. 
F.,  Rome,  Ga.;  E.  A.C.,  Kinderhook,  N.  Y.;  A.  G. 
Heaton,  Washington,  D.  C;  G.  Patterson,  Winni- 
peg, Can.;  J.  F.  Court,  New  York  City. 

890:  "  Twenty-three,"  Philadelphia';  Z.  G.,  De- 
troit; Dr.  E.  B.  Kirk,  Montgomery,  Ala.;  A.  H., 
Newton  Center,  Mass.;  Arata,  New  York  City; 
H.  P..  Pierce,  Bridgeton,  N.  J.;  E.  A.  Kusell,  Oro- 
ville,  Cal.;  E.  S.  H.,  Athens,  Ga.;  the  Rev.  W.  Rech, 
Freeport,  111.;  J.  M.  Wautz,  Blanchester,  O. 

891  ;  R.  H.  Renshaw,  Universitj-  of  Virginia. 

Comments  (890):  "Very  good  "— M.  M.;  "Very 
well  done" -G.  D.;  "  Excellent  "—F.  S.  F.;  "An 
extremely  pretty  bi-mover  "— A.  C.  W.;  "Very 
neat"— W.  T,  St.  A.;  "Better  than  Boston  baked- 
beans"— ).  H.  S.;  "Neat,  not  gaudy  "—Z.  G.;  "A 
good  7iach  Van  Dy/i"—E.  B.  K.;  "Several  well- 
baited  traps"— A.  H. 

891  ;  "  Surprising  key,  purpose  of  which  is  quite 


Pears' 

soap  does  nothing  but 
cleanse,  it  has  no  medical 
properties;  for  the  color  of 
health  and  health  itself 
use  Pears'.     Give  it  time. 


GAS  SECURITIES  ARE' 
OF  THE  BEST. 


A  Reason: 

The  gas  securities  that  we  offeT  are 
especially  desirable  because  we  person- 
ally manage  the  affairsof  each  property; 
the  manufacture  of  the  product,  the  pt- 
tcnsions  and  improvements,  the  pvir- 
chasc  of  supplies— in  fact,  every  detail 
is  under  the  supervision  of  people  of 
experience  and  ability,  thus  enabling  us 
to  operate  on  a  very  economical  basis. 

Other  reasons  in  a  booklet — sent  if 
asked  for. 

A  Liberal  Bonus  of  Stock  Given 
Outright  With  Our  Gas  Bonds. 

EDWARD  M  DEANE  &  COMPANY. 

eAN^   FLOOR,   MICHIGAN    TRUST    BUIUDINO 

GRAND   RAPIDS.MICHICAN      J 


W 


■*^ 


GEM 


NAIL 
CLipPeR<^ 


Sold  all  over  the  world. 
Readers  of  The  Litbrakt  Dioest  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertisera. 


6Ae 
Beauty 
Curve 

in 

NAIL 

CVTTING 

■  s 

given  by 


A  COMPLETE    MANICURE   SET 

Nickel-plaed.      Pool  et  size.      Keeps  sharp   for   years. 
Trims  tlie  nails  perfectly  ;  any  sha|  e  or  length  desired. 

Sold  everywhere.    By  mail,  25  cents. 

Sterling  -Silver  Handle 
ji&a  Price  ?i.oo 

Ss^  P.rass  H and lewi th best 
Nickel-plate,  501  . 

THE  H.  C.  COOK  CO..  17  Main  St.,  AnsoniaL.  Conn. 


Are  Your  Legs  Straight? 

II'  not  they  will  appear  straight  and 
trim  if  you  wear  our  easy  I'lieuniatic 
and  Cusliiou-Kubber  Forms.  (Patents 
applird  for  throughout  the  world.) 
A<ljusl4(l  iriatanlly  ;  defy  detection. 
Inirni'diately  adcipied  by  men  of  fash- 
ion Writefor  full  description,  mailed 
under  plain  letter  seal. 

Henderson  &  Henderson,  Inc. 

Kept.  I.  A  ItiilTiilii,  N.  V. 

(Man'f'rs.  undiT  five  pjitcills.  H.  &  H. 
Pneuinatlo  Bust  Forms  for  Women.) 
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subtle"— M.  M.;  "Not  specially  attractive"— G. 
D.;  "New  and  charming  "—F.  S.  F.;  "  One  of  the 
boldest  conceptions  extant"— A.  C.  W.;  "Fine  as 
silk"-W.  T.  St.  A.;  "High  art  "-J.  H.  S.;  "Well 
worthy  to-day  of  the  consideration  it  received  fif- 
teen years  ago"— J.  F.  C. 

In  addition  to  those  reported,  E.  A.  K.  and  L.  A. 
Doran,  Schuyler  Lake,  N.  Y.,  got  888. 

Concerning  8go,  very  many  solvers  were  caught 
by  the  numerous  "tries"  Mr.  Barry  prepared  for 
the  unwary,  B— Kt  6  will  not  do.  The  reply  is 
R — B  2,  and  no  mate. 


K— B  2  will  not  solve  891 : 
K—li  2  R  -x  B 

B— Kt6ch      '  Q— B5ch 


No  mate 


The  San  Francisco  End-Game. 

Analysis  by  the  Distinguished  Expert 
Mr.  G.  Reichhelm. 
Dear  Chess-editor  of  The  Liter.^ry  Digest  : 

That  San  Francisco  End-game  is  the  most  tricky, 
slippery,  and  elusive  chess-proposition  I  ever  en- 
couutered.  To  one  not  searching  for  defense,  it  is 
"  easy  "  ;  but  to  the  experienced  analyst  it  is  won- 
<5erfully  difficult.  Mr.  Pillsbury  looked  at  it  for 
half  an  hour,  and  gave  it  up,  as  too  difficult  for 
casual  examination. 

It  was  thought,  at  first,  after  White's  beautiful 
prelude,  landing  his  King  on  King's  seventh,  that 
the  solution  was  found  ;  but  I  found,  upon 
strengthening  Black's  play,  that  the  attack  had 
only  just  begun. 

The  solution  may  be  divided  into  four  parts  : 

First,  preliminary  maneuvering  to  get  the 
K  to  K  7  (moves  i  to  7)  ;  second,  winning  the  Pawn 
(movesSto  14)  ;  third,  liberating  the  white  King 
from  too  close  a  juxtaposition  to  the  black  King,  to 
avoid  stalemate  positions  (moves  15  to  21)  ;  fourth, 
the  home-stretch,  also  slippery  (moves  22  to  31). 

I  now  give  the  main  line  of  play,  with  explana- 
tory notes ; 


'i^^i 


ft 


r 
/ 


r//       mm 


r//        / 


'//. 


White  to  play,  and  win. 
ACT  I.— Entrance  of  the  King. 


White. 

1  K-Q  7(a) 

2  Q— Q  6(b) 
.1  Q-Q  5(d) 
4Q-K5 


Black. 
Q— K.  Kt  sq 
6— K  Bsq(c) 
K— Kt  sq 
K— R  sq  (e) 


White.  Black. 

5  Q— K  7  K— R  2 

6  Q-Q  6(f)  Q-QRsq(g) 

7  K-K  7  (h)  K— Kt  sq  (i) 


5% 


With 

BEST 
SECURITY 


Your  $50  or  $100  placed  with  this  Comrany 
makes  part  of  some  larger  loan  on  improved 
suburban  home  property  always  worth  60  per 
cent,  more  than  it  is  mortgaged  for.  Partial  pay- 
ments on  these  loans  are  mads  monthly  and  re- 
invested. The  Company 
pays  you  5  percent.tecause 
ycur  money  Is  made  to  earn 
it.  Testimonials  from  emin- 
I  ent  patrons  of  5  to  1 0  years' 
standing  sent  on  request. 
WRIlE  US. 

6  per  Mnt.  per  annnm — qoarterl  y, 
by  check.     Withdrawal  at   ycmr 
pleasure    and  full  earnings  paid 
to  then  from  the  day  your  funds  were  received. 

AROcts $1,700,000 

SurpIuK  and  ProOta,  -  «i~5,00l> 

Vndi'r  Xfw  York  Banking  Dep't  Su]>eTvision. 

Industrial  Savings  d  Coan  (So., 

1139  I'.roaihvay.  Kew  York. 


There  is  only  one  thing 
you  need  do  in  order  to 
ensure  a  comfortable  trip  to 
California — tell  the  ticket 
agent  that  your  ticket 
should  read  via  the 

Golden  State 
Limited. 

It  is  an  easy  name  to 
remember;  a  still  easier 
train  to  travel  by. 

Southern  route — by  way 
of  El  Paso  and  the  Southern 
Pacific,  through  a  land 
where  winter  is  unknown. 
No  high  altitudes,  and  no 
snow. 

Leaves  Chicago  and  Kan- 
sas City  daily,  December  20 
to  April  14  for  Los  Angeles, 
Santa  Barbara  and  San 
Francisco. 

Tickets,  berths  and  liter- 
ature at  this  office  and  at 
offices  of  all  coiuiecting  lines. 

Jno.  Sebasti.an, 

Passenger  Traffic  Manager, 

Chicago,  111. 


INCREASE  YOUR  SALARY 

TKE  aiHiii  aETHOD  Make  the  most  of  your  talents— equip 
yourself  to  command  successin  any  busi- 
ness undertaking  by  learning  to  be  an 

, Advertising  Manager 

I  qualitied  to  bold  a  responsible  executive 
'  position  with  a  large  city  firm  at  a  salary 
of  from  815  to  850  a  week  to  Start. 

FREE-Our  Third  Annnal 
Annoancement  tells  you  how  to 
«n.ViJiVn  ,-«".'«"c— Isarn  this  nf  Aom>'.  Postal  will  bring  it. 
aoKlln  10  coxouc*  IHllAUO  COLIKGK  OK  ADVERTISING 

ITUIIams  Baildiag,  3-2H  Jfonroe  Street,  Chicago. 


THE  "BEST"  LIGHT 

is  a  portable  100  candle  power  light, 
costing  only  2cts  per  week.  Makes  and 
burnsitsown  gas.  Brighter  than  elec- 
tricity or  acetyline.  and  cheaper  than 
kerosene.  No  Dirt,  No  Grease.  No  Odor. 
Over  100  styles.  Lighted  instantly  with 
a  match.  Every  lamp  warranted. 
Agents  A'anted  Everywhere, 

THE  BEST   LIGHT  CO., 

92  E.  Sth  St..  Canton,  Ohio. 


Whatt    Is    Daus*    Tip  -  Top  ? 

TO  PROVE  that  Dans'  "Tip-Top" 
is  the  best  and  simplest  device  for 
making  HM>  eopleit  from  pen-writ- 
ten and  50  copiei*  from  typewrit- 
ten original,  we  will  ship  complete 
duplicator,    cap    size,    without 
deposit,  oil  ten  (10)  (la>  f^'trtiil 

Price  $7.^0  tessTradf    (C  nni 
Discount  ofSiV.^:-.,  or    *J  IIBI 

THE  FELIX  F.  DAUS  DUPLICATOR  CO. 
Daus   Biiildiii;?,    Ill   John  St.,  Kcw  York   City. 


reso^m^ 


^-^• 


CURES  WHILE  YOU  SLEEP 

Whooping    Cough,    Croup, 

Bronchitis,  Coughs,  Grip,  Hay 

Fever,  Diphtheria.Scarlet  Fever 

Don't  fall  to  use  Cresolenk 
for  the  distressing  and  often 
fatal  affections  for  which  it  is 
recomin ended.  For  more  than  twenty  years 
we  have  had  the  most  conclusive  assurances 
that  there  is  nothing:  better.  Ask  your 
physician  about  it. 

An  interesting  descriptive  booklet  is  sent  free,  which  pives 
the  highest  testimonials  as  to  its  value.  All  DruBKlsts. 
VAPO.fRESOLENE  CO,,  180  Fulton  Street,  New  York. 


INVENTIONS! 


patented  and  sale  undertaken  if  patent  is  obtained 
by  us.    20  years  experience.    Send  for  booklet. 

Patent  Development  Co.  of  America, 

ISO  Broadway,  New  York  Clly. 


L'  PAGE'S  MUCIUGE. 

No  gninming  to  clog  neck  of  bottle  — No 
sediment— will  not  spoil  nor  discolor  the 
(inest  papers.  Full  ;a-oiince  butllc, 
54'.;  ultto  iiall-pinta.  piiit»<l:  qt^. 

Russia  Cement  Co-gi'^s^s": H^fo't 

LE  PAGES  PHOTO  PASTE  and 

LEPAGE'S  GLUE' 


stronce:st 


TREES  SUCCEED  WHERE 

Largest  Nursery,      OTHERS    FAIL 


Kruif  Book  Free.    Result  of  78  years'  experience 

'STARK  BROS .  Louisiana.  Mo.:  Dansville.  N.  Y.;  Etc 


SHORTHAND  IN 

30  DAYS 


ICoyd's  !>yllablc.      >a  ruled 
line  "  position,"  no  shading,  no 

longlistof  word  signs  to  confuse,  9 
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LrOoK  on  the  Lid 

'or  the  words  "Witt's  Can"  stamped  on  evarj 
genuine 

Witt's   Corrugated  Can 

Is  Water-tight.  Close-fitting  lid  tiglitly 
covers  a  iieaping-full  can.  The  only  hre-i>root, 
dust-ti^ht,  safe  rtctptacU  for  hot  ashes. 
Get  Wftt's  Corrugated  Pail  forcarryinp 
ashes.  If  your  dealer  hasn't  them,  write  us. 
The  Witt  Cornice  Co.,  Dept.  K,  Cincinnati, 


xnrniw 


Skin  Diseases 

Eczema,    Salt    Rheum,  Pimples, 

Ringworm,    Itch,    Acne  or    other 

skin  troubles  can  be  promptly 
cured  by 

flydrozone 

Hydrozone  is  endorsed  by  leading 
physicians.  It  is  absolutely  harm- 
less, yet  most  powerful  healing 
agent.  Hydrozone  destroys  para- 
sites which  cause  these  diseases. 
Take  no  substitute  and  see  that 
every   bottle  bears  my   signature. 

TriaLl  Size,  25  Cents. 

At  Druggists  or  by  mail,  from 

„„^„/BooklPt  on  tbo  patton.il  treat- 
"**''^' \meiit  of  diseases  sent  free. 


ACT  II.— Winning  the  Pawn. 


Every  sufferer  from  Rheuma- 
tism wants  to  be  cured.  It  is  a 
malady  that  never  cures  itself, 
never  wears  out  and  never  goes 
bacliward.  It  is  a  constant  rislc 
as  well  as  torture.  It  bars  all 
comfort,  activity  and  success.  Of 
the  many  victims  who  groan 
under  it,  almost  all  have  tried 
vainly  to  (?<t  relief.  YOU  may 
be  one  of  those  who  are  even 
fallinii  into  dispair.  But  I  tell 
you  now  to  cheer  up  and  hope 
once  more.  I  have  a  perfect 
cure  for  Kheuraatism  in  its  every 
form  and  sta^e.  It  is  called  the 
Vibro-.\l)sorbcnt  Cure,  and  will 
pofitively  banish  your  pains,  re- 
li(--ve  your  helplessness,  restore 
you  to  sound  health,  joy  and  use- 
fulness. 1  mean  to  PROVIO  ALL 
Tins  to  you  at  .MY  OWN  COST, 
Write  to  me  and  I  shall  send  you 
a  KKKK  TKEATMKNT.  It  will  not 
cost  you  a  cent,  and  comes  by  re- 
turn mail.  It  is  the  only  thorough 
and  final  cure  of  Rheumatism, 
and  my  offer  puts  the  proof  in 
your   own  hands.     Write  to-day. 

Prof.  S.  Malcolm  Watson 

D«pt.   48.   BATTLK  CUEEK,    SlICII, 


ASTHMA 


cured  to  Btay  cured.  Caupe  re- 
moved. Health  restored.  Attacks 
never  return.  Vnx,  heartily,  uleep 
Houndly  all  night.  No  further 
ni'td  of    mi-dii'iric!'.       over  .V.!,000 


8  Q-Q8ch  K  — R  2 

9  Q-y  7         y-Q  B  sq  (k) 
log— y  6  (I)  K— Kt  sq 

II  g— Q8ch  K-R2 


12  Q-Q7  (m)Q-B5(n) 
I3K-B8        K— Rsq(o) 
14  Q  X  P  (p)    Q— B  sq  ch 


Act  III.— LlBERAllNG  THE   WHITE   KlNG. 


isQ— KSfr;  Q— Q  2  (s) 
16Q— K  5(t)  Q— O  I!  2  (u) 

17  y-K  6  (v)   (^-0  sq  ch 

18  K— B  7        K-R  2  (w) 


19  Q-QB6(x)  Q-Q  Bsq(y) 

20  Q— Q  6        U-Q  sq 

-■I  K— K  6(z)  Q-K  Kt  sq  ch 


Act  IV.— The  Home- Stretch. 


-K  6       K— Kt  2 
-K  7        K— KKtsq 
-B  6        K— R  2 
-B  7         K— R  sq 
i  P,  and  wins. 


22  K— K  s  K— R  sq  27  K- 

23  P— B  7  Q  X  P  28  K 

24  Q — B  6  ch  K — Ktsq  29  K- 

25  Q  X  Q  ch  K  X  Q  30  K 

26  K— y  6  K— B  sq  31  K 

Notes. 

(a)  The  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  get  the  K  on 
K  7,  for  the  Q  by  herself  can  do  nothing  on  ac- 
count of  staletnate  possibilities. 

(b)  The  first  coup  de  repoSy  and,  in  fact  the  only 
correct  move.  The  other  moves  may  be  dis- 
missed, as  follows  : 

If  2  Q— Q  8,  Q-B  sq  ;  3  Q-K  8,  O  -Q  3  ch  ;  4  K— B 
8,  Q  — B  2  ch  ;  5  K  x  Q  (must),  stalemate. 

If  2  Q— K  8,  Q— B  sq  ;  3  O-Q  S,  Q— B  4  (not  Q— Q 
3  ch,  which  loses)  ;  4  K — K  8,  K     kt  sq  ;   etc. 

If  2  Q-K  5,  Q-O  R  sq  ;  3  K— K  7,  K— Kt  sq  ;   etc. 

If  2  Q— B  5,  Q— Q  R  sq  ;  3  K— K  7,  K— Kt  sq  ;    etc. 

(c)  Best,  otherwise  K  goes  to  K  7.  The  chief 
item  in  Black's  defense  is  the  stalemate  racket. 

(d)  To  keep  one's  eye  on  the  Bishop's  Pawn  and 
prevent  the  black  Queen  getting  too  lively. 

(e)  Most  prolonging  move.  If  4. .,  K — R  2  ;  5  Q — 
Q6. 

(f)  The  position  of  second  move,  with  move 
changed. 

(g)  The  only  move.  Q— Q  Kt  sq,  loses  at  once 
by  7  K  -K  7. 

(h)  Concluding  Act  i. 

(i)  Black's  sixth  move  allows  this  powerful  de- 
fense. 

(k)  The  black  Q  sticks  to  the  white  one. 

(1)  Another  little  coup  de  repos.  White  must 
shake  the  black  Q.  Incidentally,  we  now  threaten 
K  X  P. 

(m)  Move  changed  on  move  9  position  ;  now  the 
old  Black  girl  must  "git." 

(n)  To  stop  K  X  P. 

(o)  To  make  nugatory,  if  possible,  Q  x  P. 

(p)  At  one  stage  of  the  analysis,  it  was  thought 
that  the  Q  did  not  dare  take  Pawn  unless  the 
black  Q  was  as  far  off  as  Q  Kt  6,  This,  however, 
was  found  to  be  an  error. 

0)  On  K— K  7,  Black  draws  with  Q— B  2  ch. 

(s)  This  is  the  move  that  was  thought  to  render 
the  capture  on  14,  futile. 

(t)  Neutralizes  Black's  last  move. 

(u)  If  16. .,  K— R  2  ;  17  Q— K  7  ch,  K— R  sq  ;  r8  Q— 
Kt  7  ch.  etc.  Also,  if  Q— Q  sq  ch,  17  K— B  7,  K— R  2  ; 
18  Q  K  8,  Q-Q  ■;  ch  (if  Q-B  2  ch,  19  O— K  7, 
Q— Bsq;  20  Q-R  7  wins)  ;  19  Q— K  6,  Q— Q  sq  ; 
20  Q-  B  6  as  in  trick  play. 

(v)  One  more  step  nearer  the  win. 

(w)  Has  as  many  lives  as  nine  cats.  The  attack 
must  look  for  another  way  to  get  at  him. 

(x)  And  finds  it. 

(y)  The  second  player  still  hankers  after  stale- 
tnate. 

(z)  At  last  emerging  from  the  stalemating 
proximity.     The  end  is  easy. 

Allow  me  to  say,  in  conclusion,  that  this  is  the 
best  expression  yet  to  hand  of  the  subtlety  of  the 
game  of  Chess. 

Believe  me,  yours  very  truly, 

G.  Reich  HELM. 


RHEUMATISM 

Cured 
Through  the  Feet 

Thousands   are  cured  at  home  every 

month  by  MAGIC  FOOT   DRAFTS. 

Why  Not  YOU  ? 

Try  Them— FREE 

The  Drafts  cured  Mrs.  \V.  D.  Harriman, 
wife  of  Judge  Harriman  of  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

They  cured  H.  C.  Van  Valkenburg,  Prov- 
idence, R.  I.,  of  an  intensely  painful  case  of 
muscular  rheumatism. 

They  cured  severe  rheumatism  of  the  arms, 
neclc  and  back  for  T.  C,  Pendleton,  Jackson, 
Mich. 

Mrs.  Caspar  Yahrsdorfer,  Jackson,  Michigan, 
70  years  old,  was  cured  in  a  few  weeks,  after 
suffering  30  years. 

The  Drafts  cured  James  Gilbert,  Locomotive 
Dept.,  Mich.  Cent.  R.  R.,  Jackson,  Mich,,  after 
27  years  of  pain. 

Dr.  Van  Vleck,  Jackson,  Mich.,  writes  that 
they  cured  him  and  he  is  now  using  them  in  his 
practice. 


TRADE    MARK 


They  have  cured  hundreds  of  cases  probably 
just  like  yours.  Isn't  the  chance  worth  taking  ? 
You  try  them  free.  Send  us  your  name.  We 
will  send  you  by  return  mail  a  pair  of  Magic 
Foot  Drafts — prepaid.  If  you  are  satisfied 
with  the  comfort  they  give  you,  send  us  One 
Dollar.  If  not,  you  send  us  nothing.  You 
decide.  Magic  Foot  Drafts  are  worn  without 
the  least  inconvenience,  and  cure  rheumatism 
in  every  part  of  the  body  by  stimulating  expul- 
sion of  acid  poisons  through  the  great  foot 
pores.  Splendid  booklet,  illustrated  in  colors, 
free  with  the  trial  Drafts.  Don't  suffer,  but 
write  to-day  to  the  Magic  Foot  Draft  Co.,  R. 
U.  16  Oliver  Bldg.  Jackson,  Mich. 


HARTSHORN 


[5HADE  R0».|:RS]| 

are  perfect  In  action.  Over  50^ 
yeave'  experlpnce  guides   the! 
iiianufaoture.  Gcttheiniproved. ' 
No  tacks  I'eqtiired.   To  avoid 
imllatlons.notlce script  nameof 
Stuwaut  Habtshobn  on  lab«l. 


^^-ar^^                             FOR 

^  ^iPidM^^/^^  P  E  "  S  P 1  R  AT  1 0  N 

If  you  are  troubled  with  perspiration  of  the 

arm-pits,    neck,    forehead,   hands    or   feet, 

send  for  free  sample  and  booklet. 

COOLENE  CO.,  167  Griswold  Street,  Detroit,  Mich. 

,  \  \  -top-o'CM"/  ,  ^ 


ines  brignHy  in  a^house  where 
B^^^^B  abolishes  dirh  buh"Dirh 
ecnd  despdwirawPe  close  o/"kin"Try  jMn 
your  next- house-clea^nin^-^^-^^^— fa 


Antliiim  anil  liny  Kevt-r  Buffcnrs  Ircfited.     Writ*  for 

BOOM  iiA  FREE.     P.  HAROLD  HAYES.  BUFFALO.  H.  Y.  _  ^      , 
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TOPICS    OF    THE    DAY. 


AMERICAN   SYMPATHIES    IN    A    RUSSO- 
JAPANESE   WAR. 

NOT  a  single  newspaper  in  this  countr}-,  so  far  as  we  have 
seen,  favors  anything  but  absolute  neutrality  by  the  United 
States  in  the  dispute  between  Russia  and  Japan;  but,  at  the  same 
time,  most  of  our  press  would  like  to  see  Japan  win.  Russia's 
"  traditional  friendship"  with  this  country  is  ridiculed  by  many  of 
our  newspapers,  her  civilization  and  Government  are  condemned, 
and  her  trade  policy  in  the  Far  East  is  criticized  as  a  menace  to 
our  commerce  there.  Japan  receives  just  the  opposite  treatment. 
Our  papers  recall  with  pride  the  fact  that  it  was  an  American  com- 
modore. Perry,  who  opened  Japan  to  civilization,  and  they  look 
upon  Japanese  ascendency  as  the  hope  of  Asia.  With  Japan  para- 
mount, it  is  believed  that  American  trade  and  influence  in  Asia 
would  enjoy  a  rapid  growth;  while  with  Russia  paramount,  it  is 
believed  that  our  merchants  would  find  the  "door"  slammed  in 
tlieir  faces. 

It  should  be  said  at  the  same  time,  however,  that  American 
sympathy  with  the  Japanese  does  not  appear  to  be  nearly  so  strong 
as  the  sympathy  expressed  for  the  Boers  in  their  war  with  the 
British;  and  several  papers  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  Japan  de- 
serves no  more  sympathy  from  us  than  Russia. 

"  If  the  case  is  correctly  outlined  "  in  the  despatches,  "the  civil- 
ized world  must  sympatliize  with  Japan,"  says  the  Indianapolis 
jVetus;  and  the  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer  not  only  expresses  the 
belief  that  Japan  will  win,  but  adds  that  "it  is  to  be  sincerely 
hoped  that  she  will."  "  Most  of  tlie  American  people  would  re- 
joice at  a  victory  by  Japan,"  declares  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Demo- 
crat;  and  the  New  York  Mail  and  Express  says  that  "  there  is 
no  sign  of  any  other  feeling  here."  A  war  between  Japan  and 
Russia,  tlie  Baltimore  American  thinks,  "  would  be  a  struggle  of 
the  right  against  the  wrong,  with  the  right  on  the  side  of  Japan. 
A  Russian  triumph  would  mean  a  defeat  and  a  setback  for  those 
principles  of  government  which  are  founded  upon  the  rights  of 
man."  The  New  York  Jotirnal  of  Commeixe,  whose  comment  on 
the  commercial  situation  in  the  Far  East  has  long  been  notable  for 
its  anti-Russian  tone,  says  similarly  : 

"Japan  is  not  only  fighting  the  battle  of  progress  and  civiliza- 


tion in  placing  herself  athwart  the  path  of  Russian  advance  in 
Asia,  but  she  is  standing  as  the  champion  of  commercial  rights  in 
whose  maintenance  no  nation  is  so  vitally  interested  as  the  United 
States.  Nothing  but  culpable  blindness  to  our  own  interests  could 
explain  anything  approaching  to  Russian  partizanship  among  the 
press  and  people  of  the  United  States  in  a  war  with  Japan.  Were 
Russian  friendship  for  the  United  States  in  the  past  as  genuine 
and  persistent  as  it  has  been  proved  to  be  hollow  and  evanescent, 
there  could  be  no  justification  for  any  stand  on  the  part  of  this 
country'  in  regard  to  the  pending  conflict  in  the  Far  East  other 
than  that  which  has  been  taken  with  much  deliberation  and  a  rea- 
sonable approach  to  unanimity." 

Russia's  "  traditional  friendship "  for  the  United  States  is 
treated  by  the  Louisville  Courier-Journal  in  the  following  merci- 
less manner: 

"  Upon  what  grounds  rests  the  contention  that  Russia  has  always 
been  the  firm,  unselfish  friend  of  the  United  States?  Apparently 
not  in  history.  The  United  States  came  into  existence  in  1776. 
but  the  name  was  identical  with  that  of  the  United  Colonies  of  the 
year  before  ;  so  we  may  say  tliat  our  existence  dates  from  the  out- 
break of  the  W^ar  of  the  Revolution.  Where  was  Russia  then  ? 
Catherine  II.,  then  on  the  Russian  throne,  offered  to  furnish  Great 
Britain  an  army  of  Cossacks  to  crush  tlie  American  patriots.  The 
attitude  of  Russia  was,  in  other  respects,  distinctly  unfriendly  to 
us  at  a  time  when  we  most  needed  friends  abroad.  But  it  is 
claimed  that  all  this  was  reversed  during  our  Civil  War,  when 
Russia  is  believed  by  many  to  have  sent  a  fleet  to  New  York  to 
head  off  a  recognition  of  the  Confederate  States  by  England  and 
France.  That  a  Russian  fleet  of  half  a  dozen  wooden  vessels  did 
come  to  New  York  in  1863  is  true.  But  it  is  not  true  that  the  dan- 
ger of  the  recognition  of  the  Confederacy  was  then  acute.  On  the 
contrary,  the  time  for  it  had  passed.  There  is  better  reason  to 
think  that  Russia  was  then  apprehending  a  war  with  France  and 
England,  over  a  question  as  to  the  presence  of  Russian  war-ships 
in  the  Black  Sea,  and  sent  those  wooden  vessels  to  America  to 
lessen  the  risk  of  their  destruction. 

"  What,  then,  is  the  real  foundation  for  the  myth  that  Russia  was 
standing  by  the  Washington  Government  during  the  domestic  con- 
troversy of  1S61-65?  It  seems  to  rest  chiefly  on  statements  made 
by  Russian  diplomats.  Count  Cassini  has  said  that  Russia  '  out 
of  pure  friendship  '  offered  the  United  States  treasures  of  gold  and 
a  fleet  of  ships  which  were  to  be  put  at  the  disposition  of  our  Gov- 
ernment. The  records  of  our  State  Department  contain  no  line  to 
show  that  any  such  offer  was  ever  made.  In  1863,  when  this  offer 
is  said  to  have  been  made,  Russia  had  just  borrowed  $75,000,000 
on  bonds  floated  at  91  ,'4,  in  a  vain  attempt  to  redeem  her  large  cir- 
culation and  fiat  paper,  so  that  the  quantity  of  gold  that  she  had 
to  give  away  was  not  very  considerable.  The  wooden  ships  which 
she  might  have  offered  to  loan  us,  but  did  not,  would  have  fared 
badly  in  any  encounter  with  the  navies  of  England  and  France. 

"In  1S9S,  when  we  went  to  war  with  Spain,  we  were  supposed 
by  many  to  need  friends  in  Europe.  It  is  true  that  this  idea  was 
more  prevalent  in  Europe  than  it  was  in  the  United  States,  but  it 
is  also  true  that  a  European  combination  against  us  would  have 
given  trouble.  At  that  time  the  semi-oflicial  journals  of  Russia 
insisted  that  the  United  States  should  submit  her  pretensions  to  a 
tribunal  of  the  European  Powers.  They  said  we  must  do  this  as 
we  could  not  withstand  an  attack  from  the  navies  of  two  or  three 
European  Powers  combined.  The  Spanish  Red  Book  is  said  to 
contain  ample  proof  that  Russia  was  the  secret  ally  of  Spain  at 
that  time. 

"It  seems,  therefore,  that  the  traditional  friendship  of  Russia 
for  the  United  States  has  little  basis  in  fact.  Russia  has  had  an  eye 
very  wide  open  at  all  times  to  her  own  interests.  When  these  can 
be  subserved  by  acts  of  friendship  toward  us.  we  may  expect  her 
to  be  friendly;  otherwise,  we  need  impose  upon  ourselves  no  illu- 
sions.    We  desire  peace  with  Russia,  as  we  should  desire  it  with 
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■IHE    KING    OF    COREA    AND    HIS    PRO- 
TECTORS. 
Bush  in  the  New  York  H'or/d. 


PERHAPS  THIS  OI  D   CHAP  WILL   TAKE 
A   HAND. 

— DeMar  in  the  Philadelphia  Record. 


all  nation.s,  and  there  is  no  rea- 
son why  we  should  endeavor  to 
draw  the  chestnuts  of  others  out 
of  the  fire.  But  we  may  safely 
look  after  our  own  interests  in 
Manchuria  or  elsewhere  without 
the  risk  of  being  convicted  of  in- 
gratitude toward  Russia." 

Turning  to  the  other  side,  the 
Detroit  A'cws  does  not  blame 
Russia  for  occupying  with 
troops  a  turbulent  province  like 
Manchuria,  where  it  has  ex- 
pended hundreds  of  thousands 
of  dollars  in  improvements,  and 
it  believes  that  almost  any  other 
Power  would  do  the  same  thing 
under  the  same  circumstances. 
It  says  :  "  China  appears  to  be 
the  stake  of  a  game  of  selfish  in- 
terest, and  if  Russia  does  not  put 

certain  barriers  against  the  encroachments  of  other  nations,  the 
other  nations  will  begin  to  put  Jup  barriers  against  Russia.  There 
is  no  moral  question  at  issue."  The  Chicago  Evening  Post  ques- 
tions whether  "  Japan  would  be  friendlier  to  the  Western  Powers 
as  master  of  Korea  than  Russia,"  and  adds : 

"  There  are  students  of  Far-PIastern  politics  who  assert  that 
Japan's  ideal  and  motto  is  still  what  it  was  before  her  'convei"- 
sion,'  Asia  for  the  Asiatics — under  Japanese  hegemony.  Even 
now  leagues,  it  is  said,  are  being  formed  in  the  Mikado's  empire 
for  the  purpose  of  expelling  the  Western  intruders  and  liberating 
the  Orient  from  the  yoke  of  the  Occident.  This  is  hardly  com- 
patible witii  the  open-door  principle  for  which  Japan  is  suppo.sed 
to  stand  in  the  present  crisis.  An  ambitious  Oriental  Power  can 
not  look  with  indifference  on  the  appropriation  of  the  Far-Eastern 
'spheres'  by  Western  nations.  Russia,  after  all,  is  a  Western 
Power,  with  more  than  one  window  into  Europe.  Japan,  who  has 
shown  contempt  for  other  Orientals,  and  is  not  loved  even  by  the 
Koreans,  can  never  have  real  and  profound  sympathy  with  West- 
ern conceptions. 

"  Russia  may  be  grasping  and  aggressive.  She  can  afford  to 
leave  the  whole  of  Korea  to  cooped-up  Japan.  But  this  does  not 
warrant  the  assumption  that  she  represents  reaction  while  Japan  is 
the  champion  of  liberalism  and  progress  in  the  present  contest." 


PROPOSED    FLORIDA    SHIP    CANAL. 

OECOND  only  to  the  isthmian  canal  itself  in  importance  to  this 
^^  country,  the  Jacksonville  Times-Union  argues,  is  the  proposed 
ship  canal  across  Florida.  It  would  eliminate  the  long  and  haz- 
ardous voyage  around  the  Florida  capes  and  would  be  of  vast 
potential  benefit  to  the  ports  of  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama, 
Louisiana,  Texas,  and  Florida.  The  movement  for  this  canal  has 
been  advanced  considerably  by  Senator  Taliaferro,  of  Florida, 
who  has  introduced  into  Congress  a  bill  to  appropriate  ^525, coo  for 
X  preliminary  survey  of  a  feasible  route  for  a  canal  that  would  ac- 
commodate the  largest  ocean-going  steamships.  The  canal,  says 
The  Times-Union,  would  "at  one  stroke  enable  the  great  West  to 
lay  its  crops  down  at  tidewater  upon  a  basis  that  would  do  much 
to  strengthen  our  hold  upon  the  world  markets."  The  same 
journal  continues : 

"It  would  annually  save  in  insurance  alone  an  immense  amount, 
not  only  to  ship-owners  the  world  over,  but  to  the  insurance  com- 
panies themselves.     And,  above  all,  it  would  so  shorten  the  time 

between  our  Atlantic  and  Gulf 
ports  as  to  give  a  lasting  impe- 
tus to  our  foreign  commerce. 

"  Senator  Taliaferro  has  now- 
taken  the  initial  step  and  placed 
the  matter  before  Congress. 
He  proposes  to  follow  it  up- 
with  all  his  force  and  energy, 
and  the  entire  South  will  turn 
to  him  in  gratitude  for  his  loy- 
alty to  its  interests. 

"  The  success  of  the  proposi- 
tion Senator  Taliaferro  has  laid 
"before  the  Senate  means  much 
for  Florida,  but  it  means  more 
for  the  country  at  large.  It 
means  that  the  mouth  of  the 
Mississippi  will  be  practically 
an  Atlantic  port.  It  means  that 
the  entire  Mississippi  valley 
will  be  given  the  benefit  of  a 
cheap  water  rate  for  the  trans- 
portation of  its  products  to  the 
markets    of    the     Old     World. 


A  SLIGHT  HITCH   IN   THE  WAR   PROGRAMME. 

The  Czar— "I  would  like  a  lillle  loan  of  300,000,000  rubles." 
Rothschild — "Um,  ah,  yes.     How  is  your  credit  in  Kishineff?" 

—  The  New  York  American. 

LARGE   AND   SMALL   KINGS   IN   CARTOON. 
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Uncle  Sam  — "If  you  are  determined  to  finish  me  up,  sail  in;  tliis  sus- 
pense is  something  awful." 

— Rehse  in  the  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press. 


Dame  Democracy—"  Can't  I  find  an  issue  down  here  some  place  ?  " 
Uncle  Sam—"  What  we  want  is  a  canal,  madam,  not  a  political  issue." 

— BrinkerhofI  in  the  Toledo  Blade. 


SKETCHES   OF    UNCLE   SAM    ON   THE   ISTHMUS. 


and  that  the  commercial  and  agricultural  interests  of  the  entire 
country  will  be  so  quickened  as  to  promote  the  prosperity,  not 
only  of  the  Senator's  own  people  and  his  own  State,  but  of  every 
State  and  every  people  in  the  Union." 

The  Atlanta  Consiitutioii,  which  began  the  agitation  for  this 
ship  canal,  says : 

"  Apart  from  the  prime  necessity  to  the  South  of  the  isthmian 
canal,  we  can  think  of  no  great  public  national  work  more  to  be 
desired  by  the  Southern  coast  States  than  the  building  of  this 
ship  canal  across  Florida.  It  will  mean  savings  of  enormous 
value  to  our  commerce,  coastwise  and  ocean-going.  These  we 
have  already  fully  exploited  in  these  columns,  but  those  cities  that 
are  seaports  and  have  a  direct  stake  in  this  matter  should  bestir 
themselves  at  once  and  see  to  it  that  Congress  will  lack  no  argu- 
ment calculated  to  advance  the  enterprise  until  it  is  an  accom- 
plished fact." 


PROSPECTS   OF  WAR   WITH   COLOMBIA. 

nPHE  possibility  of  war  with  Colombia  is  now  being  freely  dis- 
*■  cussed  in  the  Senate  and  in  the  newspapers,  the  discussion 
usually  taking  the  form  of  assertions  by  each  side  that  the  other's 
policy  will  inevitably  result  in  an  armed  conflict.  "  The  critics  of 
the  Administration,"  says  the  Philadelphia  Press  (Rep.),  "have 
charged  that  it  was  seeking  to  provoke  war  with  Colombia  in 
order  to  have  a  war  issue.  Senator  Gorman  has  openly  made  this 
accusation  against  the  President.  He  has  publicly  declared  that 
the  events  in  Panama  have  been  directed  with  a  view  to  creating  a 
war-cry  for  political  purposes."  The  Administration  advocates 
are  declaring,  in  reply,  that  nothing  is  so  likely  to  incite  Colombia 
to  attack  us  as  the  very  policy  of  opposition  to  the  President 
now  being  pursued  by  Senator  Gorman  and  his  followers.  "  Even 
to  discuss  the  question,"  says  Senator  Lodge,  is  "  calculated  to 
bring  on  a  conflict  of  arms."  The  Washington  Star  (Rep.)  ad- 
dresses these  remarks  to  the  opposition  Senators : 

"  In  this  Panama  business  two  things  are  reasonably  certain. 
Colombia  will  not  go  to  war  with  the  United  States  unless  encour- 
aged to  do  so  by  the  enemies  of  the  canal  within  the  United 
States.  If  the  Colombians  are  led  to  believe  that  a  hostile  dem- 
onstration on  their  part  will  embarrass  President  Roosevelt  here 
at  home,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  they  will  make  one.  If  they  should 
so  move,  the  President,  by  every  consideration  of  his  nature  and 
official  duty,  will  bring  them  up  with  a  round  turn.  And  in  doing 
so  he  will  have  the  country  behind  him.     The  death  of  a  single 


man  wearing  the  American  uniform,  brought  about  by  the  machi- 
nations of  men,  in  or  out  of  the  United  States  Senate,  playing  a 
political  game,  would  arouse  this  people  to  a  pitch  which  would 
end  the  public  career  of  everybody  in  the  slightest  degree  respon- 
sible for  it.  The  opposition,  and  not  the  President,  is  playing  with 
fire  at  present." 

The  despatches  from  the  isthmus  are  filled  with  war  rumors. 
The  New  York  Herald''s  Panama  correspondent  declares  that 
"  war  with  Colombia,  or  at  least  a  brush  with  Colombian  troops, 
is  inevitable,  in  the  opinion  of  those  who  will  be  called  upon  to 
direct  the  military  and  naval  operations  for  the  Un'ted  States." 
He  adds  in  a  later  despatch  : 

"  News  of  General  Reyes's  abrupt  departure  from  Washington 
before  the  ratification  of  the  canal  treaty  has  caused  a  sensation  in 
navy  circles. 

"  It  is  fully  expected  that  the  four  thousand  Colombian  soldiers 
at  Titumat-i  will  now  move  promptly  on  the  isthmus,  crossing 
Darien  to  the  Pacific  slope  and  attempting  to  make  the  gjeater 
part  of  the  distance  over  trails  and  rivers  found  pra-^ticable  by 
American  scouting  parties. 

"  Reliable  information  has  been  brought  here  that  the  Colom- 
bians have  been  bickering  with  the  Indians  to  purchase  enough 
canoes  to  carry  a  large  body  of  men. 

"The  present  plans  are  to  place  General  Huertas,  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  Panama  army,  with  its  force  of  fifteen  hundred 
isthmians,  in  the  front.  General  Huertas  visited  the  marine  camp 
at  Empire  yesterday  and  inspected  all  the  arrangements  to  repel 
the  invaders.  He  expresses  a  positive  belief  in  the  ability  of  his 
men  to  defeat  the  Colombians  under  (Generals  Ortiz,  Uribe-Uribe, 
and  Eustamente  without  difficulty. 

"  Altho  outnumbered,  General  Huertas  is  confident  that  he  can 
prevent  the  Colombians  from  proceeding  over  the  narrow  trails 
covered  with  brush  and  other  obstacles,  that  would  make  the 
progress  of  the  invaders  extremely  slow. 

"  If  General  Huertas  is  beaten  in  the  first  position,  diplomats 
declare  that  the  United  States  will  be  placed  in  an  embarrassing 
position.  If  the  United  States,  say  these  diplomats,  desires  to  act 
only  according  to  the  treaty  of  1846  in  keeping  traffic  clear  along 
the  line  of  the  railroad  across  the  isthmus,  no  action  can  be  taken 
by  the  Americans  unless  the  Colombians  should  advance  to  the 
neighborhood  of  the  railroad  where  the  marines  are  encamped. 

"  The  marines  hold  the  outlets  of  all  the  trails  leading  into  the 
interior.  If  Colombia  should  stop  and  fortify  a  place  on  Panama 
territory  along  the  road  from  Colombia,  it  is  not  yet  known  what 
the  attitude  of  the  United  States  forces  will  be." 

A  picturesque  description  of  the  Panama  army  is  given  by  Mr. 
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Merrill  A.  Teague.  in   a  letter  from  Panania    to  the   Worcester 
Telegram,  from  which  we  quote  as  follows  : 

"  The  army  and  navy  of  the  Republic  of  Panama  are  institutions 
that  belong  to  the  modern  comic-opera  stage.  They  have  inherent 
natural  fighting  qualities;  but  no  manager,  in  his  striving  after  the 
grotesque,  ever  produced  on  that  mimic  world  which  lies  back  of 
the  footlights  aggregations  better  calculated  to  excite  the  risibili- 
ties of  those  who  come  from  the  haunts  of  northern  civilization 
and  progress  than  are  these,  which  are  supposed  to  uphold  by 
force  of  arms  the  dignity  of  this  new  nation. 

"The  army  of  Panama,  with  one  small  battalion  stationed  here, 
and  separate  companies  distributed  in  other  centers  of  population 
throughout  the  isthmus,  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  organiza- 
tions with  which  any  man  ever  came  in  contact.  Its  equal  can  be 
found  nowhere,  unless  it  is  in  some  other  Latin-American  republic, 
and  even  among  these  countries  it  would  be  impossible  to  match 
all  of  its  ludicrous  details. 

"  Ask  at  the  government  building  and  they  will  tell  you  that  they 
have  1,200  superior  men  in  their  army.  Go  investigating  on  you 
own  account,  and  you  will  discover  tliat  this  army  consists  of 
about  700  officers  and  men,  the  number  of  officers  being  out  of  all 
proportion  to  the  number  of  men.  Pursue  your  investigations  a 
little  farther,  and  you  will  be  assured  by  those  in  authority  that 
if  necessarj'  the  Republic  of  Panama  could  put  from  30,000  to 
50,000  men  in  the  field  to  resist  an  invasion  or  put  down  an  insur- 
rection. Apply  yourself  to  an  effort  to  gage  Uiis  populace,  and 
you  will  come  squarely  in  contact  with  the  fact  that  it  would  tax 
the  resources  of  the  republic  to  the  utmost  to  arm  and  equip  1.500 
men  for  active  service,  and  that  even  this  number  would  have  to 
go  into  the  field  without  uniform  and  with  a  most  varied  assort- 
ment of  arms.  The  long  and  short  of  the  matter  is  that  the  army 
of  the  republic  is  little  more  than  a  name 

"  It  is  not  exaggerating  fact  in  the  least  to  say  that  in  this  army 
there  are  to  be  found  a  larger  number  of  boys  under  fifteen  years 
of  age  than  there  are  persons  over  that  age.  A  visit  to  the  bar- 
racks of  the  Colombian  battalion,  or  to  the  quartel,  the  new 
barracks  opened  under  the  republic,  imparts  the  same  impression 
as  would  a  visit  to  a  juvenile  institute.  Before  General  Huertas's 
offices  at  the  barracks,  when  I  called  there  the  other  day,  a  lad  of 
ten  years  of  age  was  standing  sentry  duty.  The  little  fellow  was 
barefooted,  as  is  the  rule  in  the  ranks,  and  the  only  resemblance  to 
a  uniform  in  his  apparel  was  a  worn  and  soiled  cap,  about  three 
sizes  too  large  for  him.  About  his  waist  was  strapped  a  belt,  the 
point  of  the  bayonet  scabbard  clearing  the  ground  by  not  more 
than  two  inches.  As  he  brought  his  rifle,  an  obsolete  Springfield, 
to  the  'order,'  and  saluted,  the  crown  of  his  cap  was  several  inches 


lower  than  the  second  sight  on  the  gun,  while  the  bayonet  towered 
far  above  his  head. 

"There  are  men,  full-grown,  well-developed,  hardy  isthmian 
products,  to  be  found  in  this  army,  but  in  the  main  it  is  made  up 
of  boys  of  that  age  and  size  commonly  found  in  the  primary  grades 
of  the  public  schools  in  the  States.  These  little  fellows  are,  how- 
ever, good  fighters.  The  majority  of  them,  among  those  now  over 
twelve  years  of  age,  fought  in  the  last  revolution.  They  are 
esteemed  by  the  officers,  who  claim  that  they  can  glide  through  the 
swamps  and  jungles,  which  alternate  in  making  this  an  almost  im- 
passable countr}',  with  greater  ease  than  can  grown  men,  and  there 
is  no  discounting  the  fact  that  they  can  and  will  fight.  'They 
don't  know  enough  to  run  away,'  said  an  officer  when  I  questioned 
their  worth  as  soldiers.  'They  often  have  to  stand  against  trees,' 
continued  this  officer,  'to  keep  the  recoil  of  their  guns  from  knock- 
ing them  down;  but  when  it  comes  to  standing  on  the  firing  line, 
I  would  rather  have  them  than  men.'  " 


SENATOR   SMOOT'S   DEFENSE. 

\  NOTICEABLE  feature  of  the  anti-Smoot  crusade  has  been 
•^^-  the  fact  that  the  leading  papers  of  the  country  have  not 
joined  in  the  hue  and  cry  in  a  manner  to  be  desired  by  the  crusa- 
ders. While  many  petitions  bringing  charges  against  the  Senator 
have  been  submitted  to  the  Senate  Committee  on  Elections  and 
Privileges,  most  of  the  newspapers  have  believed  the  charges  to 
be  unsustained  by  evidence.  The  opponents  of  Senator  Smoot 
charge  that  he  is  a  polygamist,  and  that,  as  an  apostle  of  the 
Mormon  Church,  he  is  bound  by  an  oath  that  might  conflict  with 
his  oath  as  a  Senator.  The  Senator  last  week  replied  to  the.se 
charges,  attempting  to  place  the  burden  of  proof  upon  those  who 
demand  his  expulsion.  Many  of  the  newspapers  now  doubt  if  any 
of  the  charges  against  the  Senator  can  be  proven.  "It  seems 
wholly  improbable  that  the  charge  of  poh^gamy,  as  made  against 
Smoot,  can  be  sustained,"  declares  the  Baltimore  Avtertcati ;  and 
the  St.  Louis  Chrouicle  remarks  that  "  the  searching  lime-light  of 
inquiry  and  investigation  turned  upon  him  has  failed  to  disclose  a 
single  rash  or  deplorable  act  in  his  whole  life."  "More  such  men 
as  Smoot  in  the  Senate,"  it  goes  on  to  say,  "might  infinitely  ele- 
vate the  moral  and  patriotic  tone  of  that  body." 

In  his  defense  the  Utah  Senator  emphatically  denies  the  charge 
that  he  is  a  polygamist.     He  avers  that  he  has  but  one  wife,  who  is 


Gorman-"  Say,  Bill,  if  you  don't  come  up  again,  can  I  have  the  boat?" 

— Maybell  in  the  Brooklyn  Eagle  (Dem.). 


'"WON'T  VOU  COMK   INTO   MY   TARI-OR?'  SAID  TIIK  SPIDK.R  TO  THE   FLY." 

— Spencer  in  Mr.  Bryan's  Commoner  (Dem.). 


DEMOCRATIC    HARMONY   CARICATURED. 
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LEADERS  OF  THE   MORMON  CHURCH  IN  THE  PRIVATE  COU.NCIL  CHAMBER   AT  SALT  LAKE  CITY. 

From  left  to  right  :    Reed  Smoot,  United  States  Senator  ;  John  R.  Winder,  first  counselor  to  the  president  ;  President  Joseph  F.  Smith  ;  John  Henr3- 

Smith,  cousin  of  President  Smiih. 


the  mother  of  all  his  children.  He  leaves  the  question  of  his  belief 
in  polygamy  open,  however,  only  asserting  that  polygamy  is  not  a 
tenet  of  his  church,  and  is  not  practised  by  any  considerable  num- 
ber of  its  members.  Those  who  do  practise  it,  according  to  the 
Senator,  do  so  at  their  own  risk  of  punishment  under  the  laws. 
Mr.  Smoot  admits  that  he  is  a  member  of  the  Mormon  Church. 
and  says  that  he  is  one  of  the  church's  twelve  apostles;  but  he 
denies  that  the  church  in  any  way  contravenes  the  law.  He  de- 
clares that  he  "  honors  and  respects  and  obeys  all  the  laws  of  the 
State  of  Utah  and  of  the  United  States,  and  has  never  been  guilty 
of  any  offen.se  against  either."  The  Mormon  Church,  he  avers,  is 
a  spiritual  organization,  and  he  challenges  the  Senate's  right  to 
discriminate  on  religious  grounds  against  a  man  who  may  be 
elected  to  that  body. 

This  defense,  some  believe,  is  likely  to  lead  to  an  interesting  in- 
vestigation into  the  tenets  and  practises  of  the  Mormon  Church,  and, 
further,  may  bring  on  a  controversy  over  the  relationship  between 
church  and  state.     The  Washington  Post  says  on  these  points  : 

"  Senator  Smoot  must  feel  sure  of  his  ground  to  invite  such  in- 
quiry, and  it  will  probably  go  far  toward  placing  the  Mormon 
Church  in  a  better  light  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  if  the  investiga- 
tion is  held  and  Senator  Smoot's  position  vindicated.  It  will  cer- 
tainly be  a  relief  to  the  majority  of  the  people  of  the  country  to 
have  it  detinitely  ascertained  whether  these  stories  reflecting  upon 
the  morality  and  the  patriotism  of  the  Mormon  people  have  any 
foundation  in  fact.  Senator  Smoot  declares  that  they  have  not, 
and  invites,  practically  demands,  vindication  of  his  position  by  an 
official  inquiry-. 

"  Aside  from  the  results  that  may  follow  an  inquiry,  in  response 
to  this  challenge  of  Senator  Smoot.  into  the  tenets  and  practises 
of  the  Mormon  Church,  the  anti-Smoot  cru.saders  apparently  have 
nothing  to  expect  from  the  Senate's  consideration  of  their  charges. 
Up  to  this  time  no  evidence  has  been  produced,  nor  is  there  a 
claim  that  any  can  be  produced,  to  show  that  Senator  Smoot  is  a 
polygamist.  The  crusade  has  apparently  been  based  entirely  upon 
an  appeal  to  sentiment,  and  has  had  no  further  effect  than  an  un 
successful  effort  to  induce  the  .Senate  to  be  led  into  a  controversy 
over  the  relationship  between  church  and  state." 

The  Salt  Lake  Tribune  (Perry  Heath's  paper)  takes  issue  with 
nearly  all  the  points  rai.sed  in  Mr.  Smoot's  defense.  We  quote 
the  following  paragraphs  from  its  editorial  on  the  subject: 

"The  defense  which  Senator  Smoot  sets  up  to  the  allegations 


made  as  reasons  why  he  should  not  be  allowed  to  retain  his  seat  in 
the  United  States  Senate  will  make  Utah  people  gasp.  They  are 
of  a  character  in  their  denials  such  as  a  defendant  sets  up  in  a  case 
in  the  courts,  where,  in  order  to  allow  himself  complete  liberty  of 
action,  he  denies  what  he  knows  to  be  substantially  true 

"  His  treatment  of  the  question  as  it  is  related  to  the  practise  of 
poh-gamy  and  the  teachings  of  it  is  evidently  disingenuous.  It 
relies  on  special  definitions  rather  than  on  fact.  For  instance,  his 
idea  of  the  practise  of  polygamy  is  the  entering  into  of  new  polyg- 
amous marriages;  whereas,  the  country  will  generally  understand 
that  when  he  says  he  or  a  community  has  abandoned  the  practise 
of  polygamy,  that  the  living  with  more  than  one  woman  in  the 
marital  relations  has  been  abandoned.  This,  however,  is  techni- 
cally unlawful  cohabitation,  and  a  man  may  cohabit  with  all  the 
wives  he  had  before  Statehood,  and  still  be  said  to  have  abandoned 
the  practise  of  polygamy,  merely  because  he  takes  no  more  wives. 
This  sort  of  technical  evasion  will  need  but  to  be  exposed  in  order 
to  bring  discredit  upon  most  of  Senator  Smoot's  answer. 

"His  presentation  of  the  political  phase  of  his  candidacy  and 
election  is  lamentably  weak.  The  Thatcher  case,  in  which  the 
denial  of  the  right  of  a  high  churchman  to  be  a  candidate  for  the 
office  without  the  consent  and  counsel  of  the  quorum  was  explicitly 
affirmed  and  enforced,  is  a  stumbling-block  that  can  not  be  got 
over.  As  The  Tribune  pointed  out  at  the  time,  this  irrevocably 
and  indisputably  makes  any  such  candidate,  when  he  enters  the 
field,  the  church  candidate ;  and  that  it  is  useless  to  oppo.se  the 
church  candidate  was  demonstrated,  not  only  by  the  fact  that  when 
Apostle  Smoot  announced  his  candidacy  for  the  Senate,  there  was 
not  only  no  Republican  candidate  against  him,  but  no  Democratic 
candidate.  His  election  was  assured,  no  matter  what  turn  politics 
might  take,  by  the  mere  fact  that  he  was  known  to  be  the  candi- 
date approved  by  his  church  quorum." 

Tlie  Deseret  E^'ening  News,  organ  of  the  Mormon  Church, 
says : 

"  The  controversy  now  before  the  Senate  should  be  confined  to 
the  question  of  the  fitness  of  Reed  Smoot  to  ser\e  as  a  United 
States  Senator.  And  the  allegations  of  his  enemies  should  be 
limited  to  that  alone.  The  'Mormon'  Church  is  able  to  defend  it- 
self when  brought  before  the  bar  of  the  world  as  a  religious  sys- 
tem ;  but  it  is  not  the  province  of  the  United  States  Senate  to 
bring  that  church  to  trial,  when  investigating  the  election  of  a  citi- 
zen of  the  United  States  and  his  qualifications  under  the  Constitu- 
tion and  laws,  and  the  rules  of  the  Senate  to  occupy  a  seat  therein. 
That  is  the  only  proper  issue  before  the  committee  to  whom  lliis 
case  is  referred." 
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DISFRANCHISEMENT   IN    MARYLAND. 

THE  movement  for  the  limitation  of  the  franchise  in  Maryland, 
admittedly  aimed  at  the  negroes,  attracts  special  interest 
from  the  fact  tliat  Maryland  is  the  most  northern  State  to  attempt 
to  bar  the  blacks  from  the  polls,  and  from  the  additional  fact  that 
the  elimination  of  these  voters  may  place  Maryland  firmly  in  the 
Democratic  column  next  fall.  Two  years  ago  a  law  was  passed 
providing  for  a  peculiar  ballot  whose  intricacies,  some  thought,  the 
negroes  would  be  unable  to  understand  :  but  the  Republican  lead- 
ers established  night-schools  for  teaching  the  blacks  how  to  vote, 
and  on  election  day,  so  some  of  the  Maryland  papers  reported,  the 
negroes  handled  the  ballot  more  intelligently  than  some  of  the  white 
people.  Now  it  is  proposed  to  pass  some  measure  like  those  in  the 
States  farther  south  that  will  be  more  effectual.  Mr.  Gorman  made 
the  negro  disfranchisement  question  the  dominant  issue  in  the 
Maryland  campaign  last  fall,  and  received  a  decisive  majority  on 
it.  The  exact  form  of  the  measure  and  the  method  of  adoption  are 
yet  to  be  decided  upon. 

Governor  Warfield.  in  his  inaugural  address  last  week,  indorsed 
the  Democratic  scheme  for  disfranchisement.  The  people,  he 
said,  "demand  that  the  State  shall  be  governed  by  those  citizens 
who.  because  of  their  intelligence,  their  heredity,  and  their  interest 
in  the  material  welfare  of  the  commonwealth,  are  best  fitted  to  prop- 
erly, patriotically,  and  wisely  exercise  the  high  duties  of  citizen- 
ship. ...  I  believe  that  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  upon 
the  lines  which  I  have  suggested,  expressed  in  clear,  definite,  sim- 
ple terms,  should  be  submitted  to  the  people  of  Maryland."  "  That 
the  legislature  will  pass  a  bill  providing  for  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment restricting  the  right  of  suffrage  as  now  existing  is  a  foregone 
conclusion,"  says  the  Baltimore  A''eius  (Ind.) ;  "  but  the  question  re- 
mains whether  the  terms  of  the  proposed  amendment  will  be'  clear, 
definite,  simple,'  and  such  as  to  cause  the  working  of  the  law  to 
be  as  nearly  as  possible  automatic;  or  whether,  on  the  other  hand, 
they  are  to  be  such  as  to  make  the  election  machinery  a  stronghold 
of  official  trickery."  The  agitation  for  the  disfranchisement  of  the 
colored  voters  began  in  ex-Governor  Smith's  administration  and 
"will  be  continued,"  says  the  Baltimore  ^w^r/^'rt;/  (Rep.),  "until 
that  vote  is  reduced  to  a  minimum  in  Maryland.  With  power  to 
do  as  they  choose,  the  Democratic  lawmakers  are  not  likely  to  stop 
until  they  have  gone  just  as  far  as  the  statutes  will  permit  them  to 
go. 

The  St.  Louis  Globe- Democrat  (Rep.)  believes  that  the  Southern 
radicals  intend  to  make  the  negro  an  issue  in  the  national  canvass 
this  year.     1 1  continues  : 

"  The  Republicans  deprecate  this,  for  they  want  to  keep  sec- 
tionalism out  of  politics.  But  the  Republicans  will  very  cheerfully 
and  promptly  meet  the  disfranchisers  on  this  line  if  they  insist  on 
their  program  of  proscription.  There  is  no  possibility  of  gain  for 
the  Democrats  in  assailing  the  spirit  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 
amendments.  In  doing  this  they  hold  the  South,  which  they  are 
certain  to  retain  in  any  case,  but  they  immediately  destroy  all 
chance  which  they  had  of  making  any  headway  in  the  rest  of  the 
country.  Gorman  and  his  fellow  reactionaries  are  rendering  it  cer- 
tain that  a  solid  North  will  confront  a  solid  South,  exclusive  of 
l^elaware  and  West  Virginia,  in  the  campaign,  and  thus  will  give 
Roosevelt  a  longer  lead  in  the  electoral  college  than  McKinley  had 
in  1900." 

The  Brooklyn  Citizen  (Dem.)  defends  the  idea  of  denying  the 
negro  suffrage,  on  the  ground  that  it  is  a  question  of  good  govern- 
ment.    To  quote : 

"  The  Democratic  party  is  more  deeply  engaged  in  the  plans  for 
suffrage  restriction  than  its  opponent,  because  the  negroes  are  most 
numerous  in  Democratic  States,  but  otherwise  there  is  little  differ- 
ence between  them  on  this  subject  to-day.  It  is  found  that  the 
white  people  of  Massachusetts,  for  instance,  are  as  much  opposed 
to  having  their  children  educated  side  by  side  with  negroes  as  the 
people  of  South  Carolina  are.  The  simple  truth  is  that  the  negro 
vote  is  practically  a  purchasable  commodity,  and  can  not  be  made 


worthy  of  our  institutions.  Whatever  the  remote  future  may  have 
in  store  for  the  colored  man,  it  is  plain  that  for  the  present  age  at 
least  he  is  unequal  to  the  duty  of  complete  self-government.  .  .  . 
There  is  nothing  either  in  history  or  in  existing  conditions  to  justify 
the  opinion  that  the  negro  can  be  brought  up  to  the  level  of  aver- 
age white  manhood.  The  old-time  abolitionists  thought  otherwise, 
but  their  descendants  have  learned  better. 

"  What  the  white  people  of  the  United  States  have  to  do  is  to 
solve  the  negro  problem  without  reference  to  ancient  controversies, 
and  wholly  unembarrassed  by  what  their  fathers  and  grandfathers 
thought  on  the  subject.  One  part  of  the  solution  will  be  found  in 
disfranchising  the  negro  wherever  he  is  numerous  enough  to  menace 
civilization  ;  for  other  parts  of  the  problem,  other  solutions  will 
doubtless  be  found  as  time  and  common  sense  progress  together." 


EFFECT   OF  THE    PANAMA   CANAL   UPON 
RAILROAD   TRAFFIC. 

pROF.  EMORY  R.  JOHNSON,  of  Philadelphia,  an  authority 
■■-  upon  questions  of  transportation,  sketches  in  The  Railway 
/f'if;;7rt' (Philadelphia)  the  probable  losses  that  will  be  suffered  by 
the  Pacific  railroads  when  the  Panama  Canal  comes  into  competi- 
tion with  them.  The  Northern  lines,  he  thinks,  may  not  suffer  at 
all,  but  the  Southwestern  lines  may  go  into  temporary  insolv- 
ency. And  a  railroad  traffic-manager  quoted  by  Professor  John- 
son believes  that  the  Pacific  Coast  States,  which  are  looking  for- 
ward so  eagerly  to  the  completion  of  the  canal,  may  find  that  their 
trade  with  Asia  and  the  west  coast  of  South  America  will  be 
largely  captured  by  the  Gulf  and  Atlantic  ports.  Says  Professor 
Johnson : 

"  The  railway  systems  that  will  feel  the  competition  of  the  new 
water  route  across  the  isthmus  most  severely  are  those  whose  lines 
connect  the  Mississippi  valley  with  the  Pacific  coast.  This  com- 
petition may  be  expected  to  apply  to  nearly  all  kinds  of  traffic ; 
the  only  articles  wholly  exempt  will  be  the  perishable  fruits  and 
those  goods  of  high  value  sent  by  express  and  as  fast  freight. 
The  more  southerly  Pacific  lines  will  feel  this  competition  more 
keenly  than  will  those  sitiiated  farther  north.  The  Northern  lines, 
moreover,  will  be  able  to  meet  the  canal  competition  more  readily 
than  will  those  farther  south,  because  the  territory  crossed  by  the 
Southern  roads  includes  a  wide  belt  of  relatively  unproductive 
country.  The  northern  half  of  the  Cordilleran  highland  is  not  only 
rich  in  mineral  resources,  but  is  also  capable  of  raising  consider- 
able quantities  of  agricultural  products.  In  some  parts  of  this 
region  irrigation  is  necessary,  and  in  others  not.  The  southern 
part  of  this  great  highland,  however,  is  capable  of  but  a  limited 
development.  The  mineral  resources  are  less  extensive.  Wherever 
agriculture  is  possible,  it  is  dependent  upon  irrigation,  and  the  ir- 
rigable areas  are  relatively  limited.  Thus,  the  Northern  lines  have 
a  territory  capable  of  producing  a  much  larger  amount  of  local 
traffic  than  can  be  secured  by  the  Southern  lines  from  the  country 
across  which  they  are  located." 

"A  traffic  official  of  high  standing,  formerly  connected  with  the 
traffic  department  of  the  Southern  Pacific,"  is  quoted  as  giving 
the  following  rather  blue  view  of  the  railroad  outlook: 

"  The  competition  of  the  waterway  with  the  railway  lines  will 
be  very  severe,  but  the  railways  will  not  permit  their  traffic  to  be 
taken  away  from  them  by  the  canal.  The  competition  will  neces- 
sitate a  reduction  in  rates,  such  a  reduction  as  may  throw  the 
transcontinental  railways  into  insolvency  and  require  the  scaling 
down  of  capital.  The  railways  will  continue  in  business,  how- 
ever, after  the  owners  of  the  property  have  suffered  a  great  reduc- 
tion in  the  value  of  their  holdings. 

"  As  far  as  the  export  trade  across  the  Pacific  is  concerned,  the 
canal  would  be  an  injury  to  the  Pacific  coast  seaboard,  because 
the  export  traffic  very  largely  originates  in  the  central  and  eastern 
part  of  the  United  States.  The  traffic  would  be  carried  directly 
to  the  Eastern  and  South  American  countries  by  way  of  the  canal. 

"The  establishment  of  industries  along  the  transcontinental  rail- 
way lines  as  a  result  of  the  opening  of  the  canal  will  be  possible 
only  to  a  small  extent  by  any  of  the  transcontinental  railways  .south 
of  the  Northern  Pacific.  The  Southern  roads  cross  such  a  long 
stretch  of  arid  country  that  general  industries  can  not  be  developed 
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fxcept  rela.lively 'near  the  termini.  Caliloniia  and  the  I'aoitic  coast 
ijeneraliy 'do  aoJ "Constitute  a  manxifarturino:  section,  nor  will  they 
l)ecome  such/' 

AnotibKeT  tiraffic-manager  of  -one  'of  itlie   diree  southerly   Pacific 
lines  is  qiacrted  by  Professor  Johnson  as  giving  a  more  hopeful 

•opinion.  Some  of  tiie 
railroads  may  suffer,  he 
thinks,  and  California 
may  not  gain  anything  by 
the  canal;  but  it  will  he 
•of  great  benefit  to  the 
•country-,  as  a  whole,  and 
those  who  suffer  at  first 
may  be  profited  later.  To 
quote : 


them  now  are.  by  way  of  New  York  and  other  Atlantic  ports. 
The  importations  of  teas,  silks,  mattings,  and  curios  by  way  of 
our  Pacific  ports  and  the  transcontinental  railroads  are  increas- 
ing, it  is  true,  and  may  lie  expected  to  grow  in  volume  as  the  costs 
of  railway  transportation  decline.  After  the  canal  route  has  been 
opened,  the  railways  will  be  obliged  to  share  this  traffic  with  the 
steamers  using  the  canal.  Here  again,  however,  it  is  probable  that 
additional  facilities  for  transportation  will  be  accompanied  by  a 
larger  demand  for  commodities  and  an  increased  traffic  for  the 
oict  routes  as  well  as  the  new.  If  the  isthmian  canal  produces 
any  changes  of  importance,  one  effect  will  be  to  give  greater  pros- 
perity to  the  western  third  of  the  United  States,  where  the  Pacific 
railrcads  must  always  perform  the  tran.sportation  service,  to  stimu- 
late tlse  growth  of  population  there,  and  to  increase  the  consump- 
tion ot  .such  articles  as  are  imported  from  the  Orient." 


PROF.  EMORY  H.    JOHNSON. 

Who  think*  that  the  southern  lines  from 
the  Mi&si<5*5ippi  valley  to  the  Pacific  will  be 
hard  hit  bj-  the  Panama  canal'competitiou. 


"  The  canal  will  com- 
pel a  reduction  in  rail- 
rates  to  Pacific  terminal 
points  below  charges  that 
would  otlierwise  prevail, 
and  the  adjustment 
of  charges  will  probably 
result  in  the  establish- 
ment of  blanket  or  iden- 
tical raies  between  Pacific 
ports  and  all  points  in 
tiie  central  and  eastern 
parts  of  the  United  .States, 
The  effect  of  this  will  be 
to  take  irom  the  cities  in 
tiie  central  part  of  the 
Ignited  States  the  advantages  wiiich  they  hav«  over  the  eastern 
cities  for  tra.de  with  the  Pacific  coast.  The  canal  will  not  be  of 
much  help  to  California,  because  the  trade  in  grain,  which  is  and 
will  always  be  .the  principal  item  <oi  export,  is  going  to  be  carried 
on  less  with  Europe,  and  more  and  more  with  Oiina  and  Japan. 
where  the  consumption  of  wheat  is  even  now  taking  the  place  of 
rice.  The  surplus  grain  products  of  the  Pacific  coast  will  be 
milled  and  shipped  to  the  Orient,  and  the  canal  will  not  be  of 
benefit  to  this  industry.  The  general  effects  of  a  (canal  upon  the 
commerce  and  industn,-  of  the  Uni-ted  States,  as  a  whole,  will  be 
beneficial. 

"  The  transportation  business  of  this  country  is  so  organized  thai 
i."  touched  at  one  point,  tlie  effect  is  felt  everywhere. 
The  opening  of  the  canal  will  afford  a  new  transpor 
tation  agent  of  importance,  and  while  it  will  compel 
an  adjustment  of  business,  a  revision  and  in  some 
cases  a  reduction  of  rates,  the  railroads  will  never- 
theless find  business  to  do.  and  the  travel  and  traffic 
of  this  country  and  the  business  done  at  home  and 
abroad  will  so  increase  as  ultimately  to  make  both 
the  railways  and  the  canal  a  necessity.  The  con- 
struction of  the  canal  is  inevitable t  it  is  .something 
which  the  American  people  have  decided  to  be  nec- 
essary for  naval  reasons,  and  for  tiie  purpose  of  se- 
curing the  ciuickest  and  best  transportation  facilities 
for  their  domestic  and  foreign  trade.  The  transcon- 
tinental railways  may  temporarily  suffer  from  the  re- 
duction in  rates,  but  the  growth  of  the  country  will 
be  such  that  twenty-five  years  from  now  the  rail- 
ways will  have  nothing  to  fear  from  the  canal." 

Professor  Johnson,  however,  believes  that  tlie 
canal  will  bring  prosperity  to  the  Pacific  slope. 
He  says : 

"It  is  asserted  by  one  of  the  railway  officials 
whose  opinions  are  given  above  that  the  isthmian 
canal  will  injure  the  Pacific  States  by  diverting 
from  them  the  imports  destined  for  points  east  of 
tlie  Rocky  Mountains.  The  present  volume  of 
these  imports  by  way  of  the  Pacific  coast  cities, 
however,  is  small,  and  will  probably  remain  so. 
Without  an  isthmian  canal,  the  goods  brought  in 
from  foreign  Pacific  countries  will  be  imported  into 
the  eastern  half  of  the    United   States,  as  most  of 


TOPICS   IN    BRIEF. 

Ht;F>>RK  dropping  carelessly  into  Korea  Japan  should  be  careful  lo  fiud 
out  all  about  the  exits. —  '/'/le  Chicago  News. 

The  Washington  Post  says  that  "  the  Pacific  Ocean  is  becoming  anew 
theater  of  action."    Is  the  new  theater  fire-proof  }—T/ie  Hartford  Post. 

Chin.\  is  still  asking  Russia  when  it  is  going  to  evacuate  Manchuria. 
.Strange  China  can't  remember  the  date.  It  is  the  8th  of  last  October. — 
The  Indianapolis  Xeu's. 

The  trouble  with  the  Democrats  is  that  no  one  knows  their  next  nomi- 
nee. The  Republicans  are  in  a  worse  plight,  however,  for  every  one  knows 
who  their  nominee  will  be. —  The  Birviiiighatn  Mews. 

If  the  neighboring  and  sister  republic  of  Colombia  were  wise  she  would 
-save  the  money  she  is  thinking  of  putting  into  a  war  with  the  United 
States  and  invest  it  in  Panama  bonds.  —  Tlie  Chicago  Inter  Ocean. 

Alfred  Acsti.n's  poetical  contribution  to  the  literature  of  the  New 
Year  is  entitled  "  Moving  Onward."  Any  tendency  in  this  direction  on  the 
part  of  Mr.  Austin  will  be  gratefully  appreciated.— 77/e  Chicago  Tribune.    - 

Mr.  M.ason's  scheme  for  reforming  English  orthography  pr.ovides  that 
the  sound  of  "sh"  shall  be  replaced  by  the  dollar  mark.  The  sound  of 
*•  sh  "  is  associated  with  a  good  many  dollars  now. —  The  Washiiigioii  Times^ 

"Are  you  aware  that  you  are  being  criticized  for  using  money  in  poli-- 
tics?"  "Yes,"  answered  Senator  .Sorghum.  "If  you  use  money  thev 
criticize  you.  and  if  you  don't  they  forget  all  about  yoM."  -The  Washing- 
ton Star. 

David  K.\phok(>ho.\kimokf.weon.\h  has  been  appointed  postmaster  at 
Koekia,  Hawaiian  Islands.  This  is  but  another  illustration  of  the  Admin- 
istration's preference  for  men  of  letters  in  official  positions. —  The  Washing- 
ton Post. 

J.^p.AN  will  nut  purchase  any  .\merican  canned  meats  in  case  she  goes  to 
war  with  Russia,  the  announcement  being  made  that  the  Japanese  army 
will  subsist  on  rice  and  dried  fish.  This  being  the  case,  we  cry  out  on  be- 
half of  pntgress  .-ind  humanity  to  have  the  war  stopped.—  '/"//^  Chicago 
Recflrd-Ht-rald. 


GIVE  IT  TO  A  FRIEND. 


PAl'KR    \nv.   WALLS  wn  H   IT. 


sti:ff  a  mvttrk.^s. 


BK    a    I'HU  ANTUKOP 


]1ALL  IT   rO  THE  PUKI  IC  PUMP.     IN\IT1-  A  BURGLAR   TO  CALL. 


WHAT   YOU  .MIGHT    DO   WITH 


YOUR    STEEL  COMMON. 

— Sliafer  m  the  Milwaukee  Journal. 
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LETTERS    AND    ART. 


A   GREAT   FRENCH    ARTIST. 

JEAN   L£0N  G£R0ME.  who  died  in  Paris  on  January  loat 
the  age  of  eighty  years,  is  generally  described  as  a  painter 
who   commanded  marvelous  technic  and  draftsmanship,  hut  who 
failed   in  some   of  the  subtler  expressions  of 
his   art.    He   was  "a  great  artist,"    says  the 
Boston   Transcript,  "by  virtue   of    his   crea- 
tive imagination,  through  which  he  was  able 
to  make  the  past  live  in  the  minds  of  modem 
men.      He   was   not   a  great  painter,   for  in 
order  to  be  that  a  man  must  be  capable  of  ex- 
pressing himself  in  terms  of  color,  and  color 
was  his  weak  point."     The  New  York  Even- 
ing Post  says : 

"  Ger6me  was  a  singular  instance  of  tena- 
cious holding  to  preconceived  ideals.  As  a 
lad  he  accepted  the  formulas  of  the  academic 
schools,  and  he  painted  sixty  years  without 
adding  a  new  esthetic  idea  to  his  repertory. 
or  gaining  an  original  impression  from  the 
observation  of  nature.  There  have  been  few 
more  singular  instances  of  a  great  talent,  the 
outlook  of  which  was  absolutely  bounded  by 
its  own  achievement.  This  is  not  to  say  that 
Gerome  does  not  fill  a  considerable  place  in 
the  art  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Theophile 
Gautier,  the  Romanticist,  admitted  freely  the 
merits  of  the  '  Cock  Eight' — G^r6nie"s  first 
exhibited  picture.     It  might  also  have  been 

his  last,  for  in  the  years  from  1S47  to  the  present  day  Gerome 
remained  true  to  his  ideal  of  academic  perfection.  The  peculiar 
beauties  of  sun  and  light  and  air  he  either  never  saw  or  rejected 
as  unworthy  of  imitation.  The  especial  charm  of  a  free  brush 
and  a  surface  every  particle  of  which  should  have  some  grace  of 
color  and  manipulation  was  unknown   to   him.      Like  Ingres,  he 


JEAN  LEON  GfiRfiME, 
The  last  of  the  French  Academicians. 


believed  that  the  real  difficulty  of  art  lay  in  drawing,  and  that  the 
picture  was  virtually  finished  when  once  it  was  bounded  with  lines 
as  hard  as  the  contours  of  a  bronze.  But  he  followed  this  sculp- 
turesque ideal  of  painting  with  absolute  probity,  and  his  work,  if 
it  lacks  the  finer  and  more  evanescent  qualities,  is.  on  its  own 
lines,  a  model  of  painstaking  handicraft — nay.  at  its  best  has  a 
somber  and  penetrating  quality  all  its  own.  There  was  no  prin- 
ciple of  progress  in  him.  A  young  painter 
suspicious  of  the  more  facile  impressionism 
and  of  the  tricks  of  the  broad  stroke  might 
well  Study  Ingres,  hardly  Gerome.  But 
Gerome's  great  success,  through  a  dozen 
revolutions  of  taste,  is  a  tribute  to  his  own 
power  of  concentration,  and  to  the  readiness 
of  Paris  to  recognize  a  genuine  talent,  even 
when  a  narrow  one." 

With  all  his  defects,  declares  the  Spring- 
field Republican,  "  there  are  few  names  of 
larger  moment  in  French  art  than  his."  The 
same  paper  says  further  : 

"  He  was  a  master  and  exemplar  of  the  bril- 
liant technic  of  Parisian  art,  even  from  the 
time  of  Paul  Delaroche,  with  whom  he 
studied  personally,  and  under  his  direction  at 
the  Beaux  Arts.  He  accompanied  Delaroche 
in  a  tour  of  Italy,  and  was  for  three  years 
under  his  immediate  influence.  He  had  a 
more  restricted  view  of  things  than  Delaroche. 
and  to  his  work  then  and  afterward  belong 
the  attributes  of  cleverness,  rare  skill,  a  cer- 
tain brilliancy,  and  a  genius  for  composition. 
His  style  is  hard.  cold,  and  .splendid, 
(ierome  was  an  intellectual  painter,  and  when  he  exercised  his 
powers  on  subjects  which  required  emotion — not  to  speak  of  con- 
.secration  and  devotion  — he  fell  notably  short.  But  his  superb 
mastery  of  the  mechanics  of  painting,  together  with  his  constant 
study  of  the  literature  as  well  as  the  art  of  the  ages,  enabled 
iiim  to  produce  very  striking  and  often  most  impressive  works. 


Coliyrighted  liy  G'lUpil  Jt  Co.,  Parijl  aod  Npw  York 


GfiR<^ME'S  "1,'EMINENCE  GRISF.  "  (HIS  GRAV   EMINENCE). 

Owned  bv  the  Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts, 
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Copyrighted  by  Goupil  &  Co.,  Paris  and  New  York. 


"  GOLGOTH.\," 

One  of  Gerome's  masterpieces. 


One  of  his  most  powerful  paintings  was  tliat  of  tlie  Crucifixioii 
["Golgotha"],  in  which  he  did  not  present  the  scene  on  Calvary, 
but  the  shadows  of  the  crosses  cast  athwart  a  stormy  sky,  while 
the  throng  —  Roman  soldiery  and  Jewish  populace  alike  —  are 
seen  returning  to  Jerusalem.  Here  his  intellectual  imagination 
beheld  the  somber  shadow  of  doom  and  cast  it  over  the  hills  and 
valleys  in  tremendous  power.  It  is  the  antithesis  of  the  hideous 
realism  of  Verestchagin's  picture  of  '  Crucifixion  in  Judea,'  where 
the  bloody  sacrifice  excluded  the  idea  of  the  spiritual  drama.  This 
is  Gerome's  greatest  work,  and  yet  it  was  never  appreciated  at  its 
value.  Much  better  known  is  his  '  Phryne  Before  the  Tribunal," 
where  the  courtesan  unveils  her  beauty  to  the  judges  to  defend 
herself  from  the  charge  of  sorcery.  Gerome,  as  sculptor,  made  a 
statue  of  his  '  Phryne.'  .  .  .  He  was  well  grounded  in  anatomy, 
and  nothing  of  his  work  was  superfcial.  He  was  not  a  spiritual 
artist,  but  in  such  pictures  as  the  Crucifixion,  and  '  The  \'irgin. 
the  Infant  Jesus,  and  Saint  John,' he  presented  a  close  approach 
to  such  an  attitude. 

"Among  G<5r6me's  notable  pictures  were  'Anacreon.  Bacchus, 
and  Eros,'  '  The  Age  of  Augustus  and  the  Birth  of  Jesus  ' — a  large 
historical  canvas;  'Socrates  Seeks  Alcibiades  at  the  Home  of 
Aspasia,'  '  Rembrandt  Making  an  Etching,'  '  Louis  XIV.  and 
Moli^re,'  '  Cleopatra  and  Caesar,'  and  '  L'Eniinence  Grise.'  This 
last  named  is  one  of  the  best  known  of  Gerome's  historical  pic- 
tures. It  represents  a  pale-faced,  meager  figure,  robed  in  gray, 
descending  the  steps  of  a  palace,  while  the  courtiers  ranged  on 
either  side  bow  low  as  he  passes.  This  figure  is  Friar  Joseph. 
Richelieu's  confidant,  who  was  known  as  '  The  Gray  Cardinal," 
Richelieu  being  the  red  cardinal,  of  course.  Bulwer,  in  his  drama 
of '  Richelieu,'  saw  fit  to  make  Joseph  a  comic  figure,  but  the  pic- 
ture of  Gdrome  is  more  true.  At  the  time  he  was  superstitiously 
regarded  by  the  people  as  the  '  familiar,'  in  a  magical  way,  of  the 
great  ruler  of  France.  This  painting  again  showed  Gdrome's  in- 
tellectual quality.  The  record  of  Gerome's  paintings  is  a  long 
one,  for  he  began  in  1847  to  exhibit,  and  for  all  the  years  since  he 
has  been  recognized  as  a  master.  His  diversions  in  sculpture 
have  been  later,  but  there  has  seldom  been  a  year  since  in  his 
growing  age  when  he  has  not  commanded  interest.  It  need  not  be 
said  that  Gerome  continued  to  exercise  a  serious  and  important 
influence  on  art  even  to  the  end  :  for  he  never  ceased  work  to  the 

( 


very  edge  of  life. 


He  was  an  extraordinary  example  of  unbroken 

power  and  constant  expression." 

M.  Gerome  was  a  conspicuous  figure  in  Paris  society — tall  and 
slim,  with  snowy  hair  and  mustache.  He  was  noted  for  his  spar- 
kling wit,  and  retained  his  youthful  gaiety  and  activity  until  the 
end.  Among  his  last  productions  were  allegorical  figures  represen- 
ting Labor,  which  he  executed  to  the  order  of  Charles  M.  Schwab. 


SUCCESSFUL  NEW  FRENCH  PLAYS. 

UNUSUAL  variety  and  range  have  marked  the  productions 
of  the  present  theatrical  season  in  Paris.  Not  half  over,  it 
has  added  no  fewer  than  five  plays  to  the  standard  repertory^  plays 
that  all  the  leading  critics  describe  as  remarkable  and  striking. 
Minor  successes  have  been  quite  numerous,  but  they  have  been 
overshadowed  by  the  works  of  such  eminent  dramatists  as  Brieux, 
Hervieu,  Donnay,  and  Sardou. 

The  first-named  is  known  in  France  as  the  thesis-drama  maker. 
His  plays  not  only  present  problems,  but  pointedly  draw  social 
and  moral  lessons.  Paul  Hervieu  is  also  a  writer  of  social  dramas, 
but  he  is  considered  to  be  less  didactic  and  more  artistic,  if  equally 
intent  on  influencing  thought  and  conduct.  Donnay.  who  is  called 
the  most  Parisian  of  the  Parisians,  and  has  avoided  "  burning 
topics,"  has  surprised  his  admirers  by  making  nationalism,  race- 
struggles,  and  the  Semitic  question  the  background  of  his  new 
play,  called  "The  Return  from  Jerusalem."  The  production  of 
this  piece  (by  a  manager  of  Jewish  descent)  created  a  great  sensa- 
tion in  the  press,  though  Donnay,  in  a  Figaro  interview,  declared 
that  he  had  not  intended  to  stir  up  feeling  or  to  fan  prejudice.  He 
resented  the  charge  of  anti-Semitism,  pointing  out  that  many  of 
the  sentiments  he  had  put  in  the  mouth  of  the  Jewish  characters 
had  been  ignored  or  misinterpreted  by  the  commentators. 

The  plot  of  "  The  Return  from  Jerusalem,"  as  condensed  in  the 
Figaro,  is  as  follows  : 

Michel  Aubier,  who  is  married  to  a  charming  woman,  Suzanne, 
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is  in  love  with  a  Jewess,  Judith,  who.  in  a  moment  of  ambition, 
had  married  a  Roman  Catholic  count,  M.  de  Chouze,  and  had  re- 
nounced her  religion.  She  was,  however,  a  true  Jewess  at  heart, 
and  keenly  regretted  not  having  spent  her  honeymoon  at  Jerusalem. 
Nevertheless,  she  reciprocates  Aubier's  affection,  and  some  love 
letters  have  passed  between  them.  After  one  of  her  visits  to  the 
Aubiers.  Suzanne  finds  a  package  of  these  letters,  and  suspects 
more  than  has  actually  occurred.  She  charges  her  husband  with 
breach  of  his  marriage  vows,  and  cries  out  in 
indignation,  "  Go.  join  your  Jewess  !  " 

Michel  does  join  Judith,  who  in  the  mean 
time  has  divorced  herself.  They  go  to  Jerusa- 
lem, but  each  with  different  feelings.  Judith 
is  strengthened  in  her  racial  and  religious 
sentiments  by  this  pilgrimage,  but  her  Roman 
Catholic  lover  is  completely  out  of  sympathy 
with  her.  On  their  return  to  Paris,  Judith  sur- 
rounds herself  with  her  coreligionists,  and  the 
house  becomes  a  battle-ground  of  ideas.  Ju- 
dith becomes  more  and  more  partizan,  and 
Michel,  intellectually  and  morally,  finds  him- 
self estranged  from  her. 

He  begins  to  regret  his  separation  from 
Suzanne,  who.  like  Judith,  secures  a  divorce, 
and  just  as  he  is  on  the  point  of  returning  to 
her  she  marries  another.  The  two  children  of 
his  legal  union  he  consents,  after  a  struggle. 
to  give  up  to  Suzanne.  Matters  go  from  bad 
to  worse  in  his  relation  with  Judith,  and  at 
last  she  tells  him  that  they  had  better  part,  as 
.she  no  longer  loves  him,  and  is  resolved   to 


devote  herself  to  the  amelioration  of  the  con- 
ditions of  her  oppressed  and  maltreated  race. 

Emmanuel  Arene,  the  dramatic  critic  of 
the  Figaro,  and  the  co-author  of  one  of  the 
best  plays  of  the  season,  "  L'Adversaire " 
(The  Adversary),  finds  much  action,  strength,  truth,  and  literary 
merit  in  the  play.  He  says,  however,  that  the  racial  question  is 
essentially  foreign  to  the  stage.     He  writes : 

"The  adventure  might  happen  to  a  man  who  loved  two  Catholic 
women,  or  two  Jewesses.  The  race  confiict  was  evidently  intro- 
duced to  furnish  a  thesis,  and  I,  for  one,  would  enter  no  objection 
had  not  M.  Donnay  laid  too  much  stress  on  this  aspect  of  his 
work,  and  had  he  not,  moreover,  badly  chosen  his  characters  for 
such  a  purpose.  I  .should  have  thought  it  natural  enough,  if 
Michel  had  been  made  to  carry  on  his  discussions  of  the  racial 
issue  with  the  Jewish  visitors  of  his  house.  1  .should  also  have 
understood  him  had  Donnay  arranged  a  scene  between  the  two 
women  for  the  purpose  of  demonstrating  tlie  incompatibility  of 
temper,  the  absolute  antipathy,  which  he  supposes  to  exist  between 
the  two  races.  Again,  I  should  have  understood,  had  he,  amid 
the  battle  of  passions,  and  even  of  hatreds,  shown  us  a  good  and 
honest  exponent  of  humanity  and  serene  philosophy,  and  allowed 
him  to  address  to  both  sides  words  of  reason,  toleration,  and  jus- 
tice, and  to  teach  them  the  beautiful  evangel  of  solidarity  and 
fraternity.  Such  a  personage  would  have  had  the  whole  public 
with  him. 

"  But  this  incessant  and  rather  wearisome  duel  between  the 
man  and  the  woman,  who,  almost  from  the  first  talk  to  us,  not 
about  their  love,  but  about  their  traditions,  prejudices,  conflicting 
convictions,  seems  quite  excessive  even  for  a  thesis-play." 

The  more  frankly  didactic  play  of  Brieux,  "  Maternite,"  praised 
for  its  righteous  wrath,  is  declared  to  be  too  crudely  realistic.  It 
is  a  violent  attack  on  society's  treatment  of  girl-mothers.  The 
heroine  is  a  respectable  member  of  a  family  whose  head,  a  pro- 
vincial dignitary-,  teaches  the  gospel  of  fecundity.  .She  is  seduced, 
and  the  usual  result  follows.  Everybody  abandons  her.  and  she 
dies  after  an  attempt  at  abortion.  One  of  the  acts  represents  a 
trial  of  several  wretched  outcasts  accused  of  infanticide.  The  ob- 
ject of  the  playwright  is  to  indict  society  for  making  maternity 
outside  of  marriage  a  crime.  The  play  was  given  at  Antoine's 
Theater,  the  home  of  realism  and  problem  dramas,  and  proved  a 
great  popular  success.    Catulle  Mend^s  writes  (in  Le  Journal)  ■ 

"  .Mas  I  how  terrible  these  things  are.  and  how  true  !     They  are 


M.-\UI(ICK    DOXMAV, 

A  French  dramatist  who  has  surprised 
his  friends  by  making  the  Semitic  question 
the  basis  of  his  new  play. 


expressed  without  beauty  (Victor  Hugo  expressed  them  sublimely) ; 
but  tiiey  are  so  poignant  that  for  the  moment  you  do  not  think 
about  literature.  You  are  overwhelmed  by  intense  anguish  be- 
tween the  generous  appeals  of  the  defense  and  the  cynical  sneers 
of  the  prosecution,  and  before  the  impassiveness  of  the  judges, 
who  are  forced  to  interrupt  the  trial — a  symbol  of  the  impotence  of 
justice  under  existing  laws  and  conditions.  The  problem  of  ma- 
ternity abandoned  or  maternity  in  destitution  is,  indeed,  insoluble, 

as   M.  Brieux  makes   it  appear  by  his   final 

scene." 

"  L'Adversaire,"  the  play  of  Arene  and  Al- 
fred Capus,  is  a  serious  study  of  feminine  am- 
bition. ,The  wife  of  a  brilliant  man  who,  fond 
of  books  and  nature  and  privacy,  has  aban- 
doned a  successful  career  at  the  bar,  vainly 
seeks  to  persuade  him  to  strive  for  honor  and 
success.  Disappointed  at  her  failure,  she 
glides  into  illicit  relation  with  her  husband's 
friend,  another  lawyer,  who  makes  a  reputa- 
tion in  a  suit  her  husband  had  declined.  She 
soon  repents  and  avows  her  guilt.  The  hus- 
band, enraged  and  wounded,  thinks  of  fight- 
ing his  faithless  friend.  His  philosophical 
mind,  however,  regrets  this  brutal,  conven- 
tional ddnoutneiit,  and  he  merely  leaves  his 
wife,  sadly  but  with  the  feeling  that  a  viola- 
tion of  the  moral  law  exacts  its  penalty. 

Paul  Hervieu's  play,  "La  Dddale  "  (The 
Labyrinth),  is  an  original  variation  on  the  old 
theme.  It  deals  with  the  sin  of  adultery,  but 
the  offense  is  committed  by  a  divorced  couple. 
A  wife  leaves  her  husband  for  infidelity  and 
marries  another.  The  sickness  of  their  child 
brings  tliem  together,  and  they  find  that  they  still  love  each  other. 
The  fatal  step  is  taken,  but  the  woman  repents  and  condemns 
herself  to  a  life  of  solitude.  She  can  not  live  with  her  husband, 
and  refuses  to  return  to  the  ex-husband  she  really  loves.  The  two 
men  meet,  fight,  and  are  hurled  into  a  precipice  during  the  en- 
counter. The  ending  is  described  as  too  melodramatic  for  Brieux, 
but  the  play,  as  a  whole,  is  praised  for  elevation  of  tone,  dignity, 
and  high  purpose. 

\"ery  different  from  all  of  these  is  Sardou's  "  La  Sorciere  "  (The 
Sorceress),  produced  by  Sarah  Bernhardt  at  her  own  theater.  Of 
this  a  separate  account  is  required. —  Translations  made  for  The 
Literary  Dkjest. 


T' 


IS   THE   SERIAL  STORY   "ON    ITS   LAST 
LEGS"? 

'HIS  question  is  discussed  by  a  staff-writer  on  Harper''s 
Weekly,  who  feels  compelled  to  admit  that  there  has  been  a 
"shrinkage"  in  the  popularity  of  serial  fiction,  but  thinks  that  its 
end  is  not  yet.  "It  is  on  its  last  legs  with  the  old,  the  sad,  the 
sated,  with  the  overtheatered,  overdined,  overworked,  overex- 
cited inhabitants  of  the  city,"  he  says;  "  but  with  the  country  and 
the  village  dweller,  with  the  young  and  curious,  witli  the  lover  and 
his  loved,  with  the  young  married  pair  beside  the  evening-lamp, 
or  the  well-grown  family  around  it  .  .  .  the  serial  story  is  a  mes- 
senger of  joy  whose  myriad  feet  are  still  beautiful  upon  the  moun- 
tains."    He  continues: 

"  It  is  true  that  the  serializing  of  stories  is  not  so  apparently  com- 
mon as  it  once  was.  There  was  a  time  when,  in  default  of  maga- 
zines to  be  serialized  in,  novels  were  frankly  issued  in  monthly 
parts,  like  '  David  Copperfield,'  and  others  whose  names  will  not 
so  readily  lend  themselves  to  making  out  our  case ;  but  that  is  no 
longer  done.  Now  that  there  are  magazines  tO'  spare,  there  are 
still  not  enough  for  the  serialization  of  all'  the  novels,  for  these 
have  increased  far  beyond  anything  but  the  population,  and  vast 
numbers  of  them  must  be  issued  in  book-form,  or  not  at  all.  Still, 
tho  there  is  no  return  to  the  fashion  of  issuing  novels  in  numbers, 
there  is  really  no  falling-off  of  the  magazine  serials.    Which  of  the 
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magazines  which  express  or  direct  the  public  taste  is  presently 
without  its  serial,  good,  bad,  or  indifferent?  " 

The  Washington  Post,  takes  an  opposite  view.  Recalling  the 
days  when  Bonner's  A^(?7£/  York  Ledger,  The  New  York  ll'eek/y. 
The  Family  Story  Paper,  and  weekly  publications  of  all  kinds 
were  "not  complete  without  a  thrilling  serial  storj-,  running  some- 
times through  publications  for  a  year  or  more."  The  J'ost  goes 
on  to  say  : 

"  Most  of  us  can  remember  how  we  pondered  over  the  possibilities 
and  probabilities  of  what  the  next  instalment  would  do  to  the  hero 
who  had  been  captured  by  Indians,  bound  to  a  tree  and  combus- 
tible material  piled  all  around  him,  and  then  came  the  line  '  To  be 
continued  in  our  next  issue."  Some  of  the  story  papers  frequently 
had  a  half-dozen  serials  running  at  the  same  time,  and  thus  fur- 
nished an  unlimited  field  for  speculation  among  their  readers. 
That  day  has  passed. 

"To-day  the  omnivorous  reader  patronizes  the  book-counter, 
where  there  is  no  limit  to  the  variety  of  publications  offered  for  his 
inspection,  and  at  prices  which  do  not  tax  the  purse.  Magazines 
are  devoting  more  and  more  attention  to  the  short  stor}',  complete 
in  each  number,  and  there  is  always  something  akin  to  apology  in 
the  presentation  of  a  serial.  The  reader  who  desires  to  read  a 
serial  story  is  very  apt  to  lay  his  magazine  aside  and  keep  the  num- 
bers until  the  serial  is  completed,  and  then  read  the  story  at  one 
fell  swoop.  In  this  day  of  much  readmg  and  many  books  it  is  too 
much  to  expect  of  a  reader  that  he  will  attempt  to  earn,-  the  plot 
and  characters  of  a  serial  story  from  one  month  to  another  for  the 
better  part  of  a  year.  The  United  States,  according  to  statistics, 
is  the  greatest  magazine  and  periodical-reading  country  in  the 
world.  We  have  passed  the  point  where  our  light  reading  is  con- 
fined to  one  or  two  serial  stories.  We  want  a  complete  story,  and 
we  dispose  of  it  as  we  do  a  theatrical  performance,  at  one  sitting, 
and  want  a  new  one  the  next  night.  The  once  popular  form  of 
reading,  the  serial  story,  is  clearly  on  its  last  legs,  and  wise  pub- 
lishers are  recognizing  the  fact." 


AMERICA'S   FIRST    POET. 

'"r'HE  publication  of  three  volumes  of  the  poetiy  of  Philip 
*■  Freneau,  edited  by  Prof.  Fred  Lewis  Pattee.  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania State  College,  has  brought  into  new 
prominence  an  important  figure  in  the  literary 
history  of  this  country.  Freneau  is  known  as 
the  "  Laureate  of  the  Revolution."  Mr.  Ed- 
mund Clarence  Stedman  has  declared  (in  his 
Introduction  to  the  Anthology  of  American 
Verse)  that  Freneau 's  earlier  lyrics  and  na- 
ture-odes furnished  "  the  first  essential  poetic 
spirit"  in  national  letters,  and  that  Freneau. 
at  his  best,  was  "  a  true  poet,  one  of  nature's 
lyrists,  who  had  the  temperament  of  a  Landor, 
and  was  much  what  the  Warwick  classicist 
might  have  been  if  bred,  afar  from  Oxford,  to 
the  life  of  a  pioneer  and  revolutionist,  spend- 
ing his  vital  surplusage  in  action,  bellicose 
journalism,  and  New-World  verse." 

The  story  of  Freneau's  romantic  and  adven- 
turous career  is  told  by  Mrs,  Annie  Russell 
Marble  in  the  pages  of  The  New  Flugland 
Magazine  (December).     She  writes  : 


"  Philip  Freneau  was  bom  on  Frankfort 
Street  [New  York],  January-  z.  1752.  The 
same  year  his  father  bought  a  thousand  acres 
•of  land  in  Monmouth  County,  New  Jer.sey, 
and  built  there  a  large  mansion,  with  wide  halls  and  projecting 
wings,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Mont  Pleasant,  in  memory 
-of  the  grand  estate  once  owned  by  the  family  in  France.  When 
Philip  was  two  years  old,  the  home  was  transferred  to  this  pic- 
turesque New  Jersey  farm.  .  .  .  At  college  Philip  was  classmate 
•of  Madison,  Aaron  Burr,  Aaron  Ogden,  and  Hugh  Henry  Bracken- 
ridge.  While  a  mere  boy  he  aspired,  like  many  an  embrj'o  poet, 
to  write  epics  and  heroics.     L^nfortunately.  many   of   these  early 
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bombastic  efforts  were  preserved  and  included  with  his  meritori- 
ous, mature  poetiy.  Prominence  is  given,  for  instance,  to  '  The 
Poetical  History  of  the  Prophet  Jonah."  written  when  Freneau  was 
only  fourteen.  Two  years  later  he  essayed  '  The  Pyramids  of 
Egypt,'  a  dramatic  dialogue  between  '  a  Traveler,  a  Genius,  and 
Time."  After  these  themes  of  '  sublime  audacity,'  he  wrote,  in 
collaboration  with  Brackenridge,  the  poem  which  opens  his 
volume  of  Revolutionary  verse.  '  The  Rising  (iloiy  of  America.' 
This  oration  in  meter  furnished  the  '  Commencement  parts '  as- 
signed to  these  young  collegians  at  their  graduation  in  1771." 

During  the  first  year  of  active  war  Freneau  went  on  a  voyage  to 
the  West  Indies,  visiting  Santa  Cruz,  Jamaica,  and  other  points. 
Of  the  literary  fruition  of  this  trip  Mrs.  Marble  writes: 

"  Occasional  strains  in  worship  of  liberty  show  remembrance 

of  his  struggling  country,  but  gradually,  under  the  influence  of 

sunny,   tropical   skies,  his  poetic   tenderness   broke    through    the 

temporary  armor  of  satire,  and  he  wrote  the  sensuous  '  Beauties  of 

Santa  Cruz'  and  the  mystic  '  House  of  Night.'     In  the  pictorial 

stanzas   descriptive   of   Southern   nature   none   surpass   these    in 

melody  : 

Among  the  shades  of  yonder  whispering  grove, 

The  green  palmettos  mingle,  tall  and  fair, 
That  ever  murmur  and  forever  move. 
Fanning  with  wavy  bough  the  ambient  air. 

"  '  The  House  of  Night '  is  a  strange,  haunting  vision  with  sug- 
gestions of  Coleridge  and  Poe,  Professor  Richardson,  who  is 
chan,'  of  undue  praise  for  early  writers,  says  of  this  poem :  '  To 
those  who  enjoy  a  literary  "  find  "  and  like  to  read  and  praise  a  bit 
of  bizarre  genius  unknown  to  the  multitude  I  confidently  commend 
"The  House  of  Night."  It  is  not  great  and  not  always  smooth  ; 
but  its  lofty  plot  is  strongly  worded  in  sometimes  stately  verse.' 
Lacking  the  delicate  mysticism  of  'Christabel'  or  'Ulalume,'  there 
are  passages  of  haunting  thrill,  like  this  vision  of  the  death  of 
Death  at  the  witching  midnight  hour: 

Dark  was  the  sky,  and  not  one  friendly  star 

Shone  from  the  zenith,  or  horizon  clear  : 
Mist  sate  upon  the  plains,  and  darkness  rode 

In  her  dark  chariot  with  her  ebon  spear. 
And  from  the  wilds,  the  late  resounding  note 

Issued,  of  the  loquacious  whippoorwill  ; 
Hoarse,  howling  dogs,  and  nightly  roving  wolves 

Clamored  from  far-off  cliffs,  invisible. 

Certain  love-sonnets  suggest  a  fond  Amanda  to  whom  the  poet 
paid  homage  in  his  wanderings — possibly  the 
comely  daughter  of  his  host  in  the  Bermu- 
das. This  experience,  however,  paled  be- 
fore his  exciting  adventure  in  1780  when  his 
siiip.  the  Aurora,  sailing  out  of  Delaware 
Bay,  was  pursued  and  captured  by  the  Brit- 
ish Iris.  The  account  of  this  capture  and 
his  subsequent  sufferings  upon  the  prison- 
ships  were  told  in  vivid,  intense  verse  by 
Freneau.  and,  to  the  end  of  his  life,  his  im- 
agination was  stirred  to  anger  by  memory  of 
the  weeks  aboard  the  Hunter  and  the 
Scorpion . " 

As  evidence  of  the  versatility  of  P'reneau 
and  of  his  historical  importance,  Mrs.  Marble 
recalls  the  stanzas  "  To  the  Memory  of  tlie 
Brave  Americans  who  fell  in  the  Action  of 
Septembers,  1781  ": 

"A  poet "s  regret  for  war  is  voiced  in  the 
victoty-ode  : 

Alas!  that  e'er  the  gods  decreed 
That  brother  should  by  brother  bleed, 
And  pour'd  such  madness  in  the  mind. 


Who  imparted  to  American  literature  its 
■'  first  essential  poetic  spirit." 


"  The  elegy,  better  known  to  modern  read- 
ers as  '  The  Battle  of  Eutaw  Springs.'  has  the 
stanza,  noble  in  thought  and  words : 

Stranger,  their  humble  graves  adorn  ; 

Vou,  too,  may  fall  and  ask  a  tear  : 
'Tis  not  the  beauty  of  the  morn 

That  proves  the  evening  shall  be  clear. 

"This  was  the  poem  praised  by  Scott,  '  as  fine  a  thing  as  there 
is  of  the  kind  in  the  language.'  In  view  of  this  confession,  the  line 
in  '  Marmion."  almost  identical  with  Freneau's, 

They  took  the  spear— but  left  the  shield. 
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has  been  accounted  by  some  critics  as  plagiarism  on  Scott's  part, 
but  to  otlier  minds  it  would  seem  only  a  case  of  literary  coinci- 
dence, possibly  due  to  Freneau's  suggestion 

"  Among  the  many  elegies  on  Washington,  none  was  more 
stately  and  sympathetic  than  Freneau's  '  Stanzas  to  the  Memory 
of  General  Washington,  December  14,  1799.'  Resenting  the  tone 
of  extravagant  eulogy  then  rife,  he  summarized  the  traits  of  the 
master-general : 

He  was  no  prod,  ye  flattering  knaves, 
He  owned  no  world,  he  ruled  no  waves  ; 
But, — and  exalt  it  if  you  can, — 
He  was  the  upright,  honest  man. 

This  was  his  glory,  this  outshone 
Those  attributes  you  dote  upon  ; 
On  this  strong  ground  he  took  his  stand, 
Such  virtue  saved  a  sinking  land." 

Freneau's  life  and  writings,  concludes  Mrs.  Marble,  have  "  suf- 
fered too  long  the  neglect  which  is  often  a  reproach  to  our  patriot- 
ism." Undue  exaltation  for  this  pioneer  poet  need  not  be  claimed, 
but  "a  fitting  knowledge  of  his  life  and  service,  proclaimed  in  the 
revival  of  interest  in  his  name,  is  only  the  payment  of  a  long- 
standing debt  of  honor." 


AS  TO   READING    IN    BED. 

A  RECENT  remark  of  Lord  Roseber>'"s,  to  the  effect  that 
"  persons  afflicted  with  insomnia  should  read  Cockburn  of 
Ormiston's  letters  to  his  gardener,"  has  stirred  up  quite  a  lively 
discussion,  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  in  regard  to  the  habit  of 
reading  in  bed.  It  has  been  suggested  that  this  subject  possesses 
more  than  a  merely  quizzical  importance,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  increasing  pressure  of  modem  life  leaves  some  of  us  only  the 
bed-time  hour  for  uninterrupted  reading  of  any  sort.  However 
that  may  be,  the  extent  of  the  discussion  would  seem  to  indicate 
that  an  increasing  number  of  people  are  prone  to  the  habit  men- 
tioned. 

The  London  Daily  Mail  has  gone  to  the  trouble  of  collecting 
medical  evidence  on  the  subject.  One  doctor  declares  that  "  read- 
ing in  bed  is  a  disease ;  the  habit  is  as  bad  as  taking  drugs."  "  Do 
not  read  in  bed  if  you  wish  to  preserve  your  eyes,"  is  the  counsel 
of  a  second.    The  New  York  Medical  Record  says : 

*  "  The  young  should  be  prohibited  from  indulging  in  the  practise, 
for,  putting  on  one  side  the  probable  strain  to  the  eyesight,  there 
is  always  the  fear  that  the  habit  when  formed  will  be  abused,  and 
that  the  hours  which  should  be  passed  in  recuperating  the  forces 
of  the  mind  and  body  will  be  spent  in  wasting  these  powers.  It  is 
never  wise  to  burn  the  candle  at  both  ends.  In  certain  cases  read- 
ing in  bed  is  harmless,  in  some  instances  it  tends  to  do  good ;  but, 
on  the  whole,  the  practise  is  not  one  to  be  advised." 

Commenting  on  such  "  wise  words"  as  these,  the  London  Spec- 
tator says : 

"They  are  no  wiser  than  such  counsel  as  might  be  contained  in 
a  recommendation  not  to  write  while  running,  or  not  to  sharpen  a 
penknife  while  racing  upstairs.  To  do  either  thing  in  a  certain 
way  may  be  fooli-sh  or  dangerous,  and  to  read  in  bed  in  a  certain 
way  may  be  foolish  and  dangerous  also.  To  get  a  bad  light 
thrown  on  a  book,  to  hold  the  book  in  an  uncomfortable  position, 
and  to  place  the  candle  by  which  you  read  near  anything  inflam- 
mable,— that  is  all,  no  doubt,  foolish  and  dangerous.  But  with  an 
electric  light,  or  even  a  properly  protected  candle  or  a  gas-jet  com- 
fortably placed  for  immediate  extinguishing,  with  an  extra  pillow 
enabling  the  reader  to  recline  rather  than  to  lie  down,  and  with  a 
bright  mikl  light  thrown  on  to  a  well-printed  page,  who  is  to  con- 
tend that  reading  under  such  conditions  is  worse,  either  for  your- 
self or  your  neighbor,  than  reading  in  the  study  or  the  smoking- 
room  in  an  armchair?  .  .  .  When,  as  Mr.  Lang  wrote  in  his  '  Bal- 
lade of  Sleep,'  the  prayer — 

Lord  of  the  wand  of  lead, 
Soft-footed  as  the  snow. 
Will  thou  not  hear  me.  Sleep? 

goes  from  hour  to  hour  unheeded,  why  is  a  sane  man  to  be  forbid- 


den a  mild  white  light  on  large  print,  and  the  renewal  of  compan- 
ionship which  has  pleased  him.  till  he  recognizes  at  last  the  touch 
of  the  'wand  of  lead'."*  He  will  refuse,  of  course,  to  have  that  com- 
panionship forbidden  him,  and  he  will  choose  for  the  comrades  of 
his  vigil  those  whose  gentle  touch  and  tactful  power  of  self-obliter- 
ation he  has  tested  and  knows.  '  If  he  might  classify  it,'  said  Lord 
Rosebery  of  Cockburn's  letters,  '  he  would  put  it  among  that  rare 
collection  of  books  which  people  could  enjoy  by  their  bedside,  not 
as  literary  opiates,  but  because  they  were  pleasant  and  healthy  to 
read,  which  they  could  break  off  at  any  minute  when  they  felt 
drowsy,  and  which  left  a  pleasant  impression  on  them  when  they 
laid  them  down.'  Of  such  books  every  man  to  whom  sleep  comes 
but  uneasily  knows  the  friendship  and  the  worth.  To  them  be- 
longs the  peace  of  the  companion  of  whom  he  knows  the  inmost 
thoughts,  who  will  not  contradict  or  surprise  him,  who  will  not 
even  speak  until  he  is  spoken  to,  and  then  w  ill  give  the  kindly  an- 
swer asked  for.  This,  it  has  been  said,  is  the  test  of  friends,  that 
they  can  spend  long  hours  in  each  other's  company  without  speak- 
ing;  and  something  like  it  is  the  test  of  a  book  worthy  to  take  its 
place  on  the  bedside  bookshelf.  There,  dull-covered  and  per- 
chance happily  dusty,  it  will  wait  on  weariness:  opening  readily 
at  well-remembered,  quiet-bringing  passages ;  closing  easily  when 
its  placid  beckonings  have  brought  nearer  and  nearer  the  touch  of 
the  '  wand  of  lead."  " 

Mr.  Robert  Blatchford.  the  editor  of  the  London  Clarion,  re- 
gards Spenser's  poems  as  the  best  bed-book.     He  writes : 

"  I  do  not  recommend  novels  as  bed-books,  not  even  novels 
which  the  reader  knows.  New  novels  are  for  obvious  reasons  as 
impossible  at  the  bedside  as  a  comet  solo.  No,  we  want  singers, 
talkers,  prattlers,  at  our  pillows. 

'"  The  ideal  bed-book  should  be  small,  printed  in  good  type,  not 
too  boisterous,  not  too  sad,  an  old  friend.  Then,  with  mild,  clear 
light,  a  pipe,  and  something  in  a  tumbler,  man  may  court  happi- 
ness and  win  her,  and  the  malice  of  the  gods  and  follies  of  the 
flesh  shall  fret  his  soul  no  more." 

Next  to  Spenser's  poems  Mr.  Blatchford  ranks  Sir  Thomas 
Browne's  "  Urn  Burial  "  as  most  suitable  for  bedside  reading.  He 
also  recommends  Omar  Khayyam,  Shakespeare's  sonnets,  Brown- 
ing's lyrics,  Burton's  "  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,"  Montaigne's 
Essays,  Ritsoh's  "Robin  Hood,"  Thackeray's  " Roundabout  Pa- 
pers," and  Landor's  "  Imaginary  Conversations." 

The  New  York  Evening  Post  says  : 

"  Strangely  enough,  no  English  contributor  has  confessed  a  par- 
tiality for  the  most  paradoxical  and  delightful  kind  of  books  for 
bed.  Travels — and  particularly  accounts  of  perils  at  the  poles,  on 
mountain-tops,  and  in  bleak  deserts — are  perused  with  a  singular 
voluptuousness  between  blankets.  Peary  and  Nansen  and  the 
Duke  of  the  Abruzzi  never  look  more  heroic  than  then,  nor  their 
lot  more  completely  enviable.  Tyndall  and  Whymper  and  Sir 
Martin  Conway  would  keep  one  shivering  blessedly  through  many 
changes  of  sheets.  Marco  Polo,  Froissart,  Dana,  Herman  Mel- 
ville, are  then  most  adventurous.  Hakluyt  is  more  than  ever  a 
boon.  When  the  publishers  will  give  us  these  books — or  better, 
perhaps,  selections  therefom — in  manageable  form,  the  roster  of 
bedtime  books  will  be  fairly  complete,  and  a  stertorous  return  of 
thanks  will  be  offered  up  from  an  appreciable  number  of  bolsters. 
But  no  extravagant  financial  hopes  should  be  laid  upon  the  enter- 
prise. Only  such  profits  are  contemplated  as  a  conservative  pub- 
lisher might  reckon  with  a  good  conscience  as  he  ends  his  day. 
Ideal  books  for  reading  in  bed  have  rarely  been  of  the  '  best-sell- 
ing '  variety." 

NOTES. 

The  life  of  Edgar  Allan  Poe  has  been  dramatized  by  Mr.  George  C. 
Hazelton,  of  New  York,  in  a  play  entitled  "The  Raven." 

The  "very  greatest "  novels  of  the  world,  according  to  W.  D.  Howells 
(writing  in  Harper's  Bazar^,  are  the  following:  "Don  Quixote,"  "Gil 
Bias,"  "  Wilhelm  Meister,"  "Vicar  of  Wakefield,"  "Clarissa  Harlowe," 
"Emma,"  "Pride  and  Prejudice,"  "The  Bride  of  Lammermoor,"  "I 
Promessi  Sposi,"  "Belinda,"  "Frankenstein,"  "Chartreuse  de  Parme," 
•■  Csesar  Birotteau,"  "  Last  Days  of  Pompeii,"  "  David  Copperfield,"  "  Pen- 
dennis,"  "The  Scarlet  Letter,"  "The  BHthedale  Romance,"  "  The  Cloister 
and  the  Hearth,"  "  Middlemarch,"  "Smoke,"  "Fathers  and  Sons," 
"Nobles,"  "  War  and  Peace,"  "  Anna  Karenina,"  "  Resurrection,"  "Dona 
Perfecta,"  "  Marta  y  Maria,"  "I  Malavogia,"  "The  Return  of  the  Native," 
"L'Assommoir,"  "  Madame  Bovary,"  "  The  Awkward  Age,"  "TheGran- 
dissimes,"  and  "most  of  the  books  of  the  same  authors." 
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SCIENCE    AND    INVENTION. 


CLOTH    THAT   ALWAYS   KEEPS   WARM. 

WJ-:  are  accustomed  to  speak  of  "  warm  "  clothes  or  rugs, 
meaning  that  they  are  non-conductors  of  heat  and  so  pre- 
vent the  warmth  of  the  body  from  escaping.  They  possess  no 
warmth  in  themselves,  and  the  fur  robe  that  "  keeps  us  warm  "  in 
a  sleigh  will  also  keep  a  lump  of  ice  cold  in  summer  by  preventing 
its  melting.  A  fabric  recently  invented  in  France,  however,  is 
"  warm  "  in  a  more  positive  sense,  since  it  contains,  woven  in  with 
the  wool  or  silk  of  which  it  is  composed,  a  fine  tissue  of  metallic 
threads  which  form  a  conducting  electrical  system,  and  may  be 
kept  at  an  equable  temperature  by  the  passage  of  a  current.  The 
possibilities  of  such  a  device  are  evidently  very  wide.  M.  H.  La- 
lande,  who  de.scribes  it  in  La  Xaturc  (Paris,  December  19),  writes 
of  it  as  follows  : 

"  A  curious  and  important  application  of  electricity  has  arisen — 
electric  heating  in  a  form  that  combines  beauty  with  great  practical 
utility. 

"  The  idea  of  utilizing  in  a  fabric  the  heat  given  out  by  conduct- 
ing electric  filaments  is  not  new  in  itself,  since  we  already  have 
metallic  tissues  to  be  used  as  rheostats,  and  even  asbestos  cloth, 
for  lieating  purposes:  but  tiiese  fabrics  are  especially  for  high 

temperatures,  and 
have  a  limited  use. 
besides  which  they 
are  only  slightly 
flexible  and  lack  the 
suppleness  of  real 
cloth. 

"  The  system  de- 
vised by  an  engineer 
of  \'aldoie-Belfort, 
M.  Canielle  Herr- 
gott,  is  adapted 
especially  for  mod- 
erate temperatures; 
his  electric  thermo- 
phile  is  intended  to 
be  used  in  connec- 
tion with  fabrics  of 
all  kinds  —  cotton, 
linen,  wool,  or  silk, 
and  does  not  alter 
their  ordinary  ap- 
pearance or  their 
usual  flexibility. 

"  This  result  is  ob- 
tained, in  the  first 
place,  with  a  textile, 
electro  thermic  thread  specially  composed  of  a  mixture  of  textile 
fiber  and  conducting  wire,  in  suchfashion  that  the  resistanceto  trac- 
tion is  given  entirely  by  the  textile  fibers.  If  the  purely  textile  part 
be  removed,  the  conducting  threads  can  without  effort  be  stretched 
ten  per  cent.  They,  therefore,  do  only  electrothermic  work.  The 
heating  thread  is  thus  made  up  in  fabric  of  any  desired  thickness, 
for  use  as  light  or  heavy  cloth,  carpet,  or  hangings,  taking  the  place 
of  the  fabrics  ordinarily  used  for  such  purposes.  The  '  thermophile  ' 
tissues  are  so  constructed  .  .  .  that  they  can  give  only  the  uni- 
form temperature  for  which  they  were  made.  Furthermore,  the 
weave  of  the  electrothermic  cloth  being  verj'  close,  the  heating 
threads  are  at  a  temperature  scarcely  higher  than  that  of  the  whole 
fabric,  so  that  any  abnormal  and.  therefore,  dangerous  heating  is 
avoided. 

"The  conducting-threads  are  very  tine,  and  their  breaking  inter- 
rupts the  circuit  automatically  in  case  of  imprudence  or  defect. 
They  are  also  arranged  so  as  to  avoid  short-circuiting.  In  the 
first  place,  the  great  number  of  electrothermic  threads  in  a  circuit 
enables  us  to  have  between  two  adjacent  threads  only  a  difference 
of  potential  of  half  a  volt  or  so;  secondly,  in  the  case  of  multiple 
circuits,  these  receive  the  current  by  collector-threads  specially  in- 
sulated, with  only  one  pole  in  each  of  the  thicknesses  of  the  fabric  ; 
and  lastly  the  different  circuits  of  the  same  tissue  are  so  connected 
that  Xh<:  diffrrence  of  potential  is  zero  between  tlie  neighboring 


threads  of  two  successive  circuits.  Thus  there  is  every  security 
to  such  a  degree  that  the  fabrics  may  be  moistened  and  then  dried 
by  the  electric  current,  a  property  that  will  be  practically  useful  in 
many  ways. 

"  The  fear  ot  any  danger  is  altogether  done  away  with  :   the  only 


KIG.    I.  — HEATING   RUG  ;  INTERIOR   VIEW. 

At  the  left  hand  upper  corner,  threads  trav- 
ersed by  the  current ;  at  the  right,  below,  con- 
nection with  the  cuirent. 


FIG.   2.  — HEATING   RUGS  .AND  COMFORTERS. 

possibility  is  the  stoppage  of  the  current,  and  this  has  been  re- 
duced to  a  minimum,  for,  in  the  first  place,  the  electrothermic 
threads  are  perfectly  buried  in  the  tissue  and  are  almost  invisible. 
They  are  so  well  interwoven  that  they  remain  intact  in  spite  of  all 
handling.  Again,  they  do  not  reach  the  border,  they  stop  at  a 
convenient  distance,  and  are  .so  protected  that  they  can  not  be  in- 
jured by  use.  ...  in  all  cases  these  '  thermophile  '  cloths  demand 
only  the  most  elementary  precautions  in  their  handling. 

"  Their  applications,  with  either  continuous  or  alternating  cur- 
rents, are  very  numerous  either  in  use  as  carpets  or  rugs  at  or  near 
the  temperature  of  the  body  or  in  medical  applications,  dry  or 
humid,  by  contact  or  radiation,  up  to  the  antiseptic  temperature 
of  150'  C.  [303"  F.].  The  industrial  uses  are  innumerable,  as  in 
filters  for  oily  or  sirupy  substances,  in  finishing  rolls  or  presses,  or 
in  the  heating  of  automobiles  or  railway  compartments. 

"  The  advantages  of  the  electric  thermophile  is  in  its  conven- 
ience, cleanliness,  and  elegant  simplicity.  Even  altho  the  electric 
current  is  still  generally  expensive,  it  must  be  noted  that  the  great- 
est economy  of  use  is  in  large  surfaces. 

"  All  these  different  heating-tissues  have  been  subjected  to  nu- 
merous tests.  They  furnish  a  gentle  and  agreeable  temperature. 
The  accompanying  photogiaphs  show  that  the  passage  of  the  elec- 
tric current  is  betrayed  only  by  the  presence  of  the  connecting- 
wires 

"  In  fact,  these  cloths  or  rugs  do  not  have  an  appearance  differ- 
ent from  the  ordinary  fabric  or  carpet,  but  they  have  the  valuable 
quality  of  remaining  always  at  a  temperature  of  30'  C.  [86'  F.]. 
The  invention  will  doubtless  meet  with  approval." — Translation 
made  for  Thy.  Literary  Digest. 


THE    ELECTRICAL  THEORY   OF   MATTER. 

IX  a  review  of  the  progress  of  electrical  science  during  the  year 
just  past,  an  editorial  writer  in  T/ie  Electrical  IVor Id  and  En- 
gineer calls  attention  to  the  steady  advances  made  by  the  theory 
of  electrons — the  theory  that  electricity  makes  up,  or  at  least  is 
closely  connected  with,  the  ultimate  particles  of  matter.  Says 
this  writer : 

"  The  theory  is  gaining  ground  steadily  that  electricity  is  indis- 
solubly  connected  with  the  component  parts  of  an  atom  of  matter; 
or,  what  may  be  the  same  thing,  that  atoms  are  composed  of  elec- 
tricity, or  are  disturbances  of  ether  corresponding  to  minute  elec- 
tric charges.  Every  year  that  passes  extends  the  scope  of  the  sci- 
ence of  electricity,  which  is  only  another  way  of  expressing  the 
fact  that  the  various  .sciences  are  approaching  unification.  Optics 
became  a  department  of  electricity  when,  by  the  labors  of  Max- 
well and  of  Hertz,  the  electromagnetic  theory  of  light  was  estab- 
lished. Similarly,  there  is  now  laid  in  the  electronic  hypothesis  a 
basis  for  an  electrical  theory  of  matter  in  general,  and  of  dynamics 
in  particular. 

"  It  is  by  no  means  yet  clear  that  the  inertia  of  matter,  the  iner- 
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tta  of  a  billiard-ball,  tor  example,  is  due  to  the  self-induction  of 
electricity  in  the  ball,  and  the  opposition  which  self-induction  sets 
up  to  an  electric  current  or  moving  electric  charge.  But  it  now 
seems  to  be  clear  that  there  are  large  aggregate  electric  charges 
bound  up  in  some  intramolecular  way  w  ith  the  ivory  or  composi- 
tion of  which  the  billiard-ball  is  formed.  It  is  also  known  that 
such  electric  charges  must  resist  being  moved  or  stopped  bj-  the 
self-induction  law.  according  to  the  same  law  as  mechanica] 
inertia.  .  .  .  There  .seems,  therefore,  to  be  no  escape  from  the 
proposition  that  at  least  a  part  of  the  inertia  displayed  by  a  bil- 
liard-ball is  due  to  .self-induction.  The  real  question  is  whether 
there  is  enough  electricity,  on  the  whole,  in  the  matter  of  a  billiard- 
ball,  to  account  for  all  of  the  inertia.  An  electrified  pith-ball,  for 
instance,  is  supposed  to  have  a  small  amount  of  extra  inertia,  due 
to  its  electrification;  but  so  little  extra  that  it  has  never  been 
made  evident.  The  total  charge  stowed  away  molecularly  in  a 
billiard  ball  must  be  immen.se,  in  order  to  account  for  all  of  the 
inertia  electrically.  If  all  the  atoms  carry  the  .same  charges  that 
they  carry  in  electrolytic  processes,  the  electrical  share  of  the 
!  inertia  of  a  billiard-ball  would  seem  to  be  very  minute.  But  if. 
according  to  the  electronic  theory,  there  may  be  numerous  electro- 
lytic atomic  charges  stowed  away  in  an  atom,  then  it  would  be 
possible  to  account  for  all  of  the  inertia  by  self-induction. 

"The  suggestion  is  strong,  therefore,  that  dynamics  is  now  a 
department  of  electricity;  or  that  electricity  is  a  department  of 
dynamics;  or  that  there  is  no  longer  any  fundamental  division  of 
.science  into  electricity  and  into  dynamics;  but  that  both  are 
branches  of  a  yet  more  fundamental  know  ledge,  bringing  to  mind 
the  time-honored  remark  of  the  French  king  to  his  son  departing 
to  ascend  the  throne  of  Spain,  '  The  Pyrenees  no  longer  exist." 
The  signs  of  the  times  are  that  in  this  way  each  science  will  extend 
over  the  borders  of  its  neighoors,  until,  when  it  has  conquered 
them  all,  it  will  have  destroyed  it.self.  and  all  the  sciences  will  be 
one  and  the  same.  This  tendency  to  merging  unification  and 
desectionalizing  is  steadily  pervading  every  human  interest." 


MOVING-PICTURES  THAT   TALK. 

THE  combination  of  the  phonograph  and  the  moving-picture 
that  P-dison  promised  us  years  ago  has  been  long  in  coming. 
We  were  told  that  we  should  shortly  see  and  liear  reproductions  of 
operas  and  plays  with  no  more  substantial  basis  than  a  lantern  and 
a  wax  cylinder.  The  theory  was  simple  enough,  but  we  have 
learned  that  the  practical  details  are  all  but  insurmountable.  We 
have  the  reproduced  music,  it  is  true.  It  is  a  trifle  "  brassy."  but 
it  is  recognizable.  We  may  also  see  plays  on  the  illuminated 
.screen,  but  they  are  in  pantomime  and  very  brief.  Now,  however, 
come  two  French  inventors,  Messrs.  (iaumont  and  Decaux,  with 
what  they  call  a  "  chronophone  " — an  apparatus  that  appears  to  be 
the  first  step  toward  the  promi.sed  combination.  Previous  at- 
tempts have  failed  because  it  has  been  impossible  to  make  the 
phonograph  work  in  exact  time  with  the  cinematograph  :  but  the 
French  inventors  appear  to  have  overcome  tiiis  dititiculty.  Says  a 
writer  in  The  Western  Electrician  : 

"  From  the  invention  of  the  phonograph  came  the  invention  of 
the  cinematograph,  and  it  would  seem  a  natural  sequence  that  the 
two  should  be  made  to  act  together  simultaneously  so  that  a  hu- 
man figure  upon  the  screen  would  be  both  seen  and  heard  at  the 
same   time — the  gestures  being  accompanied  by  the  voice — thus 


making  the  exiiibit  as  nearly  lifelike  as  could  be  imagined,  and  the 
mo\enients  of  the  lips  would  he   those   pertaining    to   the   words 

spoken 

"  To  accomplish  this  end  it  was  nece.ssary  to  connect  the  two 
systems  by  a  combined  tran.smission  absolutely  automatic.  Of  the 
two  systems,  the  cinematograph  requires  the  greater  power,  the 
phonograph  being  actuated  by  a  minute  force  in  comparison. 
Therefore  while  the  vibrations  of  the  figure  movement  may  vary 
considerably  without  notice,  a  slight  change  in  the  speed  of  the 
phonograph  materially  affects  the  pitch  of  the  vocal  reproduction. 
The  inventors  appealed  to  electricity  for  a  solution  of  the  problem, 
with  ready  and  perfect  success." 

The  motor  which  controls  the  cinematograph  receives  its  current 
from  a  distributor  arranged  on  the  shaft  of  the  phonograph,  in 
such  manner  that  the  motor  is  absolutely  dependent  on  the  move- 
ment of  the  phonograph  axle.  Thus  there  is  perfect  synchronism, 
positive  and  absolutely  automatic,  so  that  the  sounds  from  the 
phonograph  appear  to  come  from  the  lips  of  the  image  on  the 
opaque  screen. 

HOW   SNOW   CRYSTALS   ARE    FORMED. 

FROM  a  study  of  snow-crystals  contributed  to  The  Monthly 
Weather  Review  by  Wilson  A.  Bently,  of  Jericho,  Vt., 
who  has  been  photographing  them  for  the  past  twenty  years,  and 
who  has  a  large  collection  of  negatives.  The  jVatioiial  Geographic 
Magazine  makes  the  following  extracts  : 

"  Snow-cr}-stals  are  divided  into  two  great  classes:  those  col- 
umnar \n  iorm  and  those  of  a  ta/>nlar  iorm.  These  two  funda- 
mental types  are  in  turn  divided  into  many  subvarieties 

"  The  forms  vary  according  to  the  wind,  the  height  of  the  clouds, 
the  degree  of  cold,  the  amount  of  water  in  the  air,  etc.  Crystals 
formed  in  cold  weather  or  in  high  clouds  are  usually  columnar  or 
solid  tabular.  Those  formed  in  moderate  weather  and  light  winds 
or  in  low  clouds  are  apt  to  have  frail  branches  and  to  be  of  a 
feathery  type.  Mixed  forms  grow  partly  in  low  and  partly  in  high 
clouds.  High  winds  give  broken  and  irregular  forms,  and  much 
moisture  the  veiy  granular  crystals. 

"These  iieavy  granular-covered  crystals  are  peculiarly  a  product 
of  the  lower  or  intermediate  cloud  strata,  and  especially  of  moist 
snow-storms.  In  intense  cold  they  are  rare,  while  the  columnar 
and  solid  tabular  tiien  become  common. 

"About  four-fiftiis  of  the  perfect  forms  occur  within  the  west 
and  north  cjuadrants  of  great  storms. 

"The  most  common  forms  outlined  within  the  nuclear  or  central 
portions  of  the  crystals  are  a  simple  star  of  six  rays,  a  solid  hex- 
agon, and  a  circle.  The  subsequent  additions  as.sume  a  bewilder- 
ing variety  of  shapes,  each  of  which  usually  differs  widely  from 
the  one  that  preceded  it  and  froiii  the  primitive  nuclear  form  at  its 
center. 

"  By  bearing  in  mind  the  fact  that  crystals  evolved  within  the 
upi)er  clouds  tend  toward  solidity,  and  the  crystals  formed  in  lower 
clouds  tend  toward  open  l)ranches  and  feathery  forms,  it  is  possi- 
ble to  trace  the  history  and  travels  of  a  great  many  of  the  crystals. 
No.  S21  was  probably  star-shaped  at  birth,  and  was  formed  in  low- 
clouds.  Ascending  air  cinrents  carried  it  upward  initil  it  reached 
a  considerable  height,  where  it  assumed  the  solid  he.vagonal  form 
which  we  see  outlined  around  the  star-shaped  nucleus.  Its  greater 
weight  now  cau.sed  it  to  descend  to  lower  levels,  where  it  acquired 
still  further  growtli.     -No.  ^,]i  originated  at  a  high  altitude,  then 
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descended,  and  completed  its  growth  entirely  at  low  levels.  No. 
850  originated  in  and  was  also  completed  in  the  upper  clouds.  No 
565  was  probably  formed  on  a  long  broken  branch 

"  Columnar  forms  or  solid  tabular  are  naturally  heavier  than  the 
open  forms.  They  are  not.  therefore,  likely  to  be  wafted  about  in 
so  many  directions,  and  hence  to  be  modified  and  become  so  intri- 
cate as  the  light,  feathery  crystals. 

"  Perfect  crystals  are  frequently  covered  over  and  lines  of  beauty- 
obliterated  by  granular  coatings.  Such  heavy  granular-covered 
crystals  possess  great  interest  for  many  reasons  :  They  show  when 
the  character  of  the  snow  is  due  to  the  aggregation  of  relatively 
coarse  cloud  particles  or  minute  rain-drops,  and  not  to  the  aggre- 
gation of  the  much  smaller  molecules  of  water  presumably  floating 
freely  about  between  them.  They  also  offer  a  complete  explana- 
tion of  the  formation  and  growth  of  the  very  large  rain-drops  that 
often  fall  from  thunder-clouds  and  other  rain-storms,  if  we  accept 
the  conclusion  that  such  large  drops  result  from  the  melting  or 
merging  together  of  one  or  more  of  the  large  granular  crystals. 

"While  most  granular  forms  possess  true  crystallic  nuclei,  there 
is  reason  to  suppose  that  tliey  sometimes  form  directly  from  the 
particles  of  cloud  or  mist." 

The  beautiful  details,  the  geometrical  tracings,  and  delicate 
symmetrical  shadings  in  the  interior  of  crystals  are  due.  the  writer 
tells  us,  to  minute  inclusions  of  air.     He  says  . 

"This  included  air  prevents  a  complete  joining  of  the  water 
molecules  :  the  walls  of  the  resultant  air-tubes  cause  tiie  absorption 
and  refraction  of  a  part  of  the  rays  of  light  entering  the  crj-stal ; 
hence  those  portions  appear  darker  by  transmitted  light  than  do 
the  other  portions.  The  softer  and  broader  interior  shadings  may, 
perhaps,  also  be  due.  in  whole  or  in  part,  to  the  same  cause ;  but 
if  so,  the  corresponding  inclusions  of  air  must  necessarily  be  much 
more  attenuated  and  more  widely  diffused  than  in  the  former  cases. 
We  can  only  conjecture  as  to  the  manner  in  which  these  minute 
air-tubes  and  blisters  are  foiTned. 

"  As  no  one  can  ever  actually  see  the  extremely  minute  water 
particles  rush  together  and  fonn  themselves  into  snow -crystals, 
the  material  and  the  manner  in  which  the  molecules  of  water  are 
joined  to  form  snow-crystals  is  largely  a  matter  of  speculation. 
While  it  is  true  that  the  snow  cr}-stals  form  within  the  clouds,  it 
does  not,  therefore,  follow  that  they  are  formed  from  the  coarst 
particles  of  which  the  clouds  are  composed  in  cold  weather. 

"  We  have  good  grounds  for  assuming  that  the  true  snow-crjs- 
tals  are  formed  directly  from  the  minute  invisible  atoms  or  mole- 
cules of  water  in  the  air,  and  not  from  the  coarse  particles  in  the 
clouds,  as  it  is  unlikely  that  these  coarse  particles  could  unite  into 
snow-crystals  in  so  perfect  a  manner  as  to  leave  no  trace  of  their 
union  even  when  examined  imder  powerful  microscopes." 


THE   SIMPLE   ART   OF    FIREPROOFINC 

SINCE  the  destruction  by  lire  of  the  Iroquois  Theater  in  Chi- 
cago, the  papers  have  been  full  of  statements  and  counter- 
statements  regarding  the  ease  and  eliicacy.  or  the  utter  uselessness. 
of  chemical  fireproofing,  as  applied  to  theatrical  scener}-.  In  view 
of  these,  the  facts  related  in  an  article  contributed  by  the  veteran 
Prof.  R.  Ogden  Doremus  to  The  American  (New  York.  Januar\- 
4),  are  of  interest.     Says  Professor  Doremus  : 

"  Before  the  Christian  era,  the  Greeks,  being  obliged  hastily  to 
construct  a  fort,  built  it  of  wood  and  coated  it  with  alum.  The 
enemy  in  vain  attempted  to  destroy  it  by  fire.  Fireproofing  is  not 
a  modem  chemical  invention.     It  is  two  thou.sand  years  old  ! 

"After  the  heartrending  loss  of  a  young  son.  whose  summer 
dress  took  fire  from  a  candle  flame.  1  made  a  thorough  search 
among  chemical  agents  to  determine  which  would  most  effectiveh' 
render  dresses  non-inflammable.  None  equaled  ammonium  phos- 
phate. Each  time  the  underclothing  and  dres.ses  of  my  children 
were  washed  this  chemical  was  added  to  the  starch  solution,  which 
rendered  them  flame-proof.  .  .  .  For  forty  years  I  have  in  vain 
most  zealou.sly  urged  the  employment  of  chemical  agents  to  save 
life,  but  the  apathy  of  the  public  surpasses  belief. 

"Dion  Boucicault  treated  a  part  of  the  scenery  of  Wallacks 
Theater  with  tungstate  of  sodium  shortly  after  the  horror  in  the 
Brooklyn  Theater,  in  1876.  where  nearly  three  hundred  lives  were 
sacrificed.  .  .  .  The  same  evening  he  sent  Mr.  Steele  Mackaye  to 
ask  my  opinion.  I  gave  him  various  textures  treated  with  ammo- 
nium phosphate,  with  my  compliments  to  Mr.  Boucicault.     He 


oon  returned,  saying  it  surpassed  the  agent  he  iiad  used,  for  it 
left  no  sparks  of  fire  after  being  burned,  as  the  other  did 

"  Not  only  should  the  scenery  and  flooring  of  die  stage  be  flame- 
proof, but  inflammable  materials  used  in  certain  plays  should  be 
protected.  In  the  '  County  Fair"  Mr.  Neil  Burgess  had  the  hay 
in  the  bam  scene  rendered  non-inflammable  with  '  Fireproofine.' 
Emma  Livr>-,  a  celebrated  danseuse.  was  fatally  burned  by  her 
clothes  catching  fire  during  her  performance  at  the  Clrand  Opera 
in  Paris,  in  1865.  The  French  Government  ordered  that  the 
dresses  of  actresses,  as  well  as  the  scenery,  should  be  treated  with 
tungstate  of  soda 

"  Years  ago  I  wrote  to  the  president  of  the  Board  of  Education 
luging  that  the  flooring  and  other  woodwork  of  the  new  school 
building  should  be  made  flame-proof,  that  in  case  of  fire  and  lo.ss 
of  life  of  school  children,  if  this  precaution  was  not  used,  it  would 
be  considered  criminal  negligence.  To  save  labor  of  scrubbing, 
many  of  the  floors  are  coated  with  oil.  The  Windsor  horror  could 
have  been  averted  had  its  curtains  been  flame-proof.  The  legisla- 
ture should  pass  a  law  obliging  all  hotels  in  this  State  to  make 
their  curtains  non-inflammable.  One  of  my  former  assistants 
treated  one  hundred  curtains  with  a  solution  of  phosphates  of  am- 
monia, rendering  them  flame-proof,  for  less  than  one  cent  apiece. 
Notwithstanding  the  terrible  cases  cited,  and  die  last  sad  Chicago 
calamity.  I  almost  despair  of  realizing  the  general  application  of 
these  chemical  means  of  saving  life  I  " 


A   COMETARY    MYSTERY. 

JUST  as  astronomers  begin  to  think  that  they  understand 
comets,  some  one  of  tho.se  erratic  bodies  breaks  all  known 
laws  and  does  something  altogether  unaccountable.  There  was 
Swift's  comet  of  1S92.  in  which  a  mass  of  matter  appeared  in  the 
tail,  drifting  back  from 
the  head.  There  was 
the  Brooks  comet  of 
the  next  year,  whose 
tail  suffered  the  most 
unaccountable  dis- 
turbances in  the  course 
of  a  few  hours.  The 
introduction  of  pho- 
tography into  the  study 
of  comets  has  revealed 
many  of  these  anoma- 
lies. The  latest  was 
shown  by  the  Borrelly 
comet  of  1903 ,.  in 
which,  as  described 
by  Prof , E.  E.  Barnard 
in  Popular  Astronomy 
(Januar}-).  a  section  of 
the  tail  broke  from  the 
head  and  traveled 
awa>'  at  the  rate  of 
twenty-nine  miles  per 
second  in  a  retrograde 
direction,  or  with  an 
actual  repulsion  from 
the  sun  of  seven  miles 
per  second.  Professor  Barnard  sugg,ests  thar  eidier  die  outburst 
from  the  head  suddenly  took,  a  slightly  different  direction  or  else 
the  existing  tail  was  forcibly  detached  by  some  unknown  body. 
like  a  swarm  of  meteorites.     He  says  : 

"  Photographs  of  Borrelly"s  cometon  the  night  of  July  2\  showed 
a  large  section  of  the  tail  apparently  completely  broken  off  and 
displaced  from  the  direction  of  the  remaining  portion  of  the  tail. 
There  was  nothing  in  the  appearance  of  this  to  suggest  any  out- 
side disturbance.  The  section  was  straight  and  apparently  unfn- 
jured.  Other  photographs  made  four  hours  earlier  and  diree 
hours  later  showed  that  this  section  was  receding  from  die  comet, 
and  that  the  normal  tail  was  growing  in  length 

■'The  explanation,  of  diis  feature  appears  to  be  a;  wery  simple 


BOKRELLY'S  COMET,  JULY  24.   1903. 

The  short  lines  are  stars,  carried  past  the  field 
of  the  telescope  as  it  is-  fixed  on  the  moving 
comet. 
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one.  It  would  seem  that,  for  some  cause,  between  two  and  three 
in  the  afternoon  of  July  24  there  occurred  a  slight  but  sudden 
change  in  the  direction  of  emission  of  matter  from  the  comet. 
The  first  tail  would  then  separate  from  the  comet — as  its  supply  of 
material  would  be  cut  off — and  a  new  tail  would  begin  in  the  new 
direction  and  grow  to  the  normal  length,  while  the  section  would 
drift  out  and  dissipate  into  space.  Thus  would  the  phenomenon 
of  July  24  be  produced.  The  actual  velocity  of  separation,  deter- 
mined from  the  photographs,  was  twenty-nine  miles  a  second.  As 
the  comet  was  approaching  the  sun  at  the  rate  of  twenty-two 
miles  a  second,  the  real  motion  of  the  particles  away  from  the  sun 
was  seven  miles  a  second.  This  is  a  rather  small  velocity  com- 
pared with  some  of  those  attributed  to  the  particles  composing  a 
comet's  tail. 

"  This  comet  showed  us  that  the  tail  actually  moved  out  from 
the  head  as  a  luminous  stream,  which  remained  visible  for  hours 
after  its  supply  from  the  head  had  ceased.  At  the  same  time  this 
section  had  a  progressive  motion  laterally,  which  would  partake 
of  tlie  original  motion  of  the  comet  when  the  separation  occurred. 
Let,  tlierefore,  this  drifting  stream  encounter,  say,  a  dense  swarm 
of  meteors,  or  some  other  resistance,  and  a  disruption  of  its  sym- 
metry would  occur,  just  as  seems  to  have  happened  in  the  case  of 
Brooks's  comet  of  1893.  ...... 

"  It  appears  that  there  is  no  evidence  of  acceleration  in  the  mo- 
tion of  separation.  This  is  contrary'  to  what  would  happen  if  the 
particles  had  been  driven  away  from  the  comet  by  the  repellant 
action  of  the  sun  alone." 


A   STUDY   OF   CREATION. 

THE  FRENCH  have  never  been  enthusiastic  Darwinians.  It 
is,  perhaps,  not  surprising,  therefore,  to  find  a  French  geol- 
ogist, M.  Stanislas  Meunier.  arguing  in  the  Revtie  Scientifique 
(December  19)  against  all  schools  of  transformism  and  stoutly 
maintaining  what  is  practically  a  doctrine  of  special  creation.  He 
admits  that  living  beings  form  a  connected  series;  but  the  connec- 
tion, he  believes,  is  not  one  of  physical  descent,  but  inheres  in 
something  outside  of  and  preexistent  to  the  earth.  He  does  not 
name  it,  but  he  would  probably  not  object  to  the  inference  that  it 
is  the  mind  of  a  creator.  We  translate  a  very  few  paragraphs 
from  M.  Meunier "s  article.     He  writes  : 

"  Organized  beings  have  often  been  compared  to  the  products 
obtained  by  the  potter  by  baking  clay ;  it  seems  as  if  the  same 
order  of  ideas  might  furnish  a  table  of  organic  progress,  independ- 
ently of  any  transformist  hypothesis. 

"The  potter,  in  fact,  after  having  for  a  long  time  made  hemi- 
spherical vessels,  bowls,  and  the  like,  invents  a  more  spherical 
form  in  order  to  prevent  too  rapid  evaporation.  A  further  step 
consists  in  furnishing  the  opening  with  a  cylindrical  extension, 
which  may  be  closed  with  a  stopper.  Thus  we  have  a  bottle. 
The  addition  of  a  handle  has  obvious  advantages,  and  thus  a  cruse 
is  formed 

"  Evidently  there  is  a  ver}'  intimate  connection  between  the 
bowl,  the  gourd,  the  bottle,  and  the  cruse,  with  or  without  a  .spout, 
since  the.se  objects  are  the  work  of  the  same  artisan,  and  have 
been  made  with  the  same  original  material.  Nevertheless,  we  can 
not  say  with  truth  that  the  bowl  has  given  rise  to  the  gourd,  the 
latter  to  the  bottle,  etc.,  for  these  are  simply  the  members  of  a 
progressive  industrial  series. 

"  Why  should  there  not  be  something  of  the  kind  in  relation  to 
organic  beings?  They  are  made  of  the  same  substance  and  by 
the  same  workman;  nothing  proves  that  they  have  arisen  directly 
one  from  another.  It  is  important  to  add  that  pottery  has  still 
other  analogies  with  organized  creatures,  which  enable  us  to  apply 
to  their  interpretation  considerations  of  the  order  of  paleontology 
and  embryogeny.  We  shall  find,  in  fact,  that  they  have  appeared 
.successively.  The  simplest  are  the  oldest  and  tlie  most  perfect 
are  the  most  recent.  The  latter  present  during  certain  phases  of 
their  manufacture  the  same  characteristics  as  the  inferior  forms. 
The  gourd  at  a  certain  moment  was  a  bowl,  turning  on  the  potter's 
wheel  and  growing  continually  at  its  edge 

"  Persons  who  believe  in  transformism,  as  a  result  of  descent, 
make  it  a  consequence  of  the  .successive  modifications  that  the  en- 
vironment nece.ssarily  must  undergo  in  course  of  time.  I5ut  altho 
everv  one  is  attracted  bv  this  ihcorv  at  the  outset,  the  details  that 


have  been  given  in  each  particular  case  appear  such  as  to  make 
the  consideration  of  this  idea  inacceptable." 

M.  Meunier  gives  at  some  length  his  reasons  for  rejecting  Dar- 
win's, Lamarck's,  and  all  other  theories  of  transformism.  All  we 
can  be  sure  of,  he  thinks,  is  that,  as  in  the  case  of  the  various, 
kinds  of  potterj^  we  have  to  do  with  an  orderly  development, 
altho  he  thinks  it  is  not  a  development  by  descent.  He  closes, 
thus : 

"  Doubtless  we  can  not  usefully  risk  any  hypothesis  on  the 
mechanism  of  the  production  of  living  things ;  but  it  is,  perhaps, 
a  step  in  advance  only  to  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  cause  of 
life  and  its  manifestations  on  the  earth  is  exterior  to  the  earth ;. 
that  it  is  anterior  to  our  world,  just  as  are  doubtless  the  laws  of 
physics  and  chemistr}',  which  govern  the  relations  of  matter  and 
force  throughout  space. 

"The  philosophy  of  science  can  lose  nothing  by  the  admission 
of  points  of  view  that,  far  from  narrowing  our  subjects  of  study, 
enlarge  them  beyond  all  limits;  and  this  is,  perhaps,  the  occasion, 
to  show  once  more  to  persons  who  are  turning  toward  metaphysics 
in  their  thirst  for  mystery,  that  they  will  find  in  pure  science  that 
wherewith  they  may  satisfy  their  legitimate  aspirations." — Trans- 
lation  made  for 'Yw^  Literary  Digest. 


Paper  Car-Wheels. — Just  what  a  paper  car-wheel  is  and 
how  it  is  made  is  thus  explained  editorially  in  Railway  and  Loco- 
motive  Engineering  (January) : 

"  The  material  of  the  paper  wheel  is  a  calendared  rye-straw 
board  or  thick  paper  made  specially  for  the  purpose  at  the  com- 
pany's paper-mills.  This  is  sent  to  the  works  in  various  size& 
suitable  for  the  dimensions  of  the  wheel  center  to  be  made.  The 
first  operation  is  for  two  men  standing  beside  a  pile  of  the  boards- 
to  brush  over  each  sheet  a  coating  of  fiour  paste,  until  a  dozen  are 
pasted  into  a  layer.  A  third  man  transfers  this  layer  to  a  hy- 
draulic press,  where  a  pressure  of  five  hundred  tons  or  more  is. 
applied.  After  solidifying  under  this  pressure  for  two  hours,  the 
i2sheet  layers  are  kept  in  a  drying-room  heated  to  a  temperature 
of  120'  F.  Several  of  these  layers  are  in  turn  pasted  together, 
dressed,  and  given  another  drying.  This  is  kept  up  until  a  circular 
block  is  formed  containing  from'i2o  to  160  sheets,  varying  from  ^yi 
to  s//^  inches  in  thickness,  and  as  compact  as  seasoned  hickory. 

"The  blocks  are  then  turned  in  a  lathe  slightly  larger  than  the 
tire,  and  the  hole  is  bored  for  the  cast-iron  center.  In  turning  the 
paper  blocks  make  a  shaving  that  resembles  strips  of  leather. 
The  center  and  the  tire  are  forced  on  under  a  powerful  hydraulic 
press. 

"  The  average  life  of  the  tire  of  a  paper  wheel  is  about  300,000 
miles.  That  represents  about  i>4-inch  wear.  The  centers  do  not 
seem  to  be  affected  by  service,  and  they  are  always  good  for  re- 
newal of  tires  unless  some  accident  happens  to  them." 


SCIENCE    BREVITIES. 

The  honor  of  possessing  the  world's  greatest  gold-mine— now  claimed  by 
the  United  States  and  the  Transvaal — will  soon  belong  to  Bohemia,  If  we 
are  to  believe  a  statement  credited  by  'J'/ie  Hngineering  and  Mining  Journal 
to  an  Austrian  contemporary.  It  says:  "  According  to  this  account,  the 
mine  is  situated  at  Raudney,  near  Hlanikberge,  and  the  ore  averages  from. 
12  to  15  kgm.  ($8,000  to  $10,000)  gold  per  ton.  No  less  than  500  men  are  to  be- 
employed  underground,  and  sufficient  ore  is  already  in  sight  to  assure  the 
continuance  of  operations  for  at  least  forty  years.  Material  for  construct- 
ing thirty  furnaces  has  been  ordered  from  a  manufacturer  In  Hssen. 
With  such  brilliant  prospects,  it  seems  rather  remarkable  that  the  mine- 
should  have  been  closed  down  seventy-five  years  ago,  as  reported,  for  want 
of  capital  ;  and,  unfortunately,  no  attempt  is  made  to  explain  this  apparent 
inconsistency." 

Manufaci  URE  OF  RADIUM.— Richard  (iuenther,  United  States  consul- 
general  at  Frankfort,  referring  to  the  "radium  industry"  already  de- 
veloped in  Germany  and  France,  says  :  "Notwithstanding  the  diflficully  in. 
its  production,  a  radium  industry  has  already  developed  in  Germany  and 
France,  and  altho  one  gram  is  sold  at  .1  little  less  than  $2,000,  the  manufac- 
turers are  said  to  have  orders  for  several  hundred  grams.  The  demand 
for  medical  purposes  exceeds  the  supply.  Radium  possesses  all  the  im- 
portant qualities  of  the  Rontgen  rays,  in  addition  to  the  invaluable  prop- 
erty of  being  ready  for  use  at  any  time  and  furnishing  its  rays  without  the 
employment  of  apparatus.  It  has  been  demonstrated  that  a  small  glass 
tube,  not  larger  than  a  goose-quill,  containing  a  little  more  than  a  thou- 
sandth part  of  a  gram,  is  as  effective  as  an  expensive  and  complicated 
electric  apparatus  for  the  treatment  of  cancer— surpassing  the  best  effects 
of  the  Rontgen  rays.  The  ease  with  which  the  radium  can  be  administered 
locally,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  nose  and  throat,  is  an  invaluable  advan- 
tage." 
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RELIGIOUS   VIEWS   OF  THE  CHICAGO 
TRAGEDY. 

ALMOST  all  the  religious  papers  devote  lengthy  editorials  to 
a  consideration  of  the  Chicago  theater  fire,  and  the  opinion 
is  freely  expressed  that  this  terrible  disaster  will  not  have  been  in 
vain  if  its  "  lessons  "  are  duly  heeded.  Most  people,  as  the  Boston 
IVatchman  remarks,  will  be  more  ready«to  see  in  the  tragedy  "  the 
unfaithfulness  of  men  to  an  ordinary  trust "  than  the  hand  of  God. 
And  yet,  says  The  Christian  Evangelist  (St.  Louis),  such  a  ca- 
lamity "compels  men  to  think  seriously  on  the  problem  of  God's 
providence  over  the  world."    The  same  paper  says  further : 

"  How  are  we  to  harmonize  such  calamities  with  the  beneficent 
character  of  God  and  of  His  providence?  This  is  the  question 
that  forces  itself  upon  thoughtful  minds  at  such  times.  The  true 
answer,  in  our  judgment,  is  to  be  found  in  the  reasonable  supposi- 
tion that  such  events— awful  as  they  seem  to  us — are  but  parts  of 
an  infinitely  wide  circle  of  the  divine  government,  the  larger  por- 
tion of  which  lies  beyond  our  vision,  reaching  as  it  does  into  the 
invisible  and  spiritual  universe.  We  have  no  right  to  conclude 
that  the  small  arc  of  the  circle  which  we  see  is  all  there  is  of  it,  and 
judge  God's  administration  of  the  world  accordingly. 

"  We  can  see,  however,  that  God  could  not  annul  a  natural  law, 
or  suspend  it,  when  ignorance  or  neglect  fails  to  recognize  it,  with- 
out the  most  demoralizing  effects.  What  God  willed  in  the  Chi- 
cago disaster  was  not  the  destruction  of  human  life,  but  the  uni- 
versality and  inviolability  of  those  natural  laws  on  which  human 
welfare  depends.  There  was  a  set  of  conditions  in  the  Chicago 
theater,  as  we  now  see,  that  invited  most  disastrous  consequences. 
There  were  a  vast  assembly  of  women  and  children,  a  large 
amount  of  combustible  material  on  the  stage,  electric  wires  emit- 
ting sparks,  stage  machinery  that  was  untried,  inadequate  precau- 
tions to  prevent  fire  and  wholly  inadequate  facilities  of  egress  from 
the  building.  The  calamity  came.  God's  providence  has  its  se- 
verity as  well  as  its  graciousness — its  retributions  for  violated  laws 
as  well  as  its  rewards  for  obedience.  That  much  is  clear.  If  the 
penalty  or  consequence  of  violated  law  seems  to  us  too  severe, 
and  if  the  fact  that  innocent  parties  suffer  with  the  guilty  puzzles 
and  perplexes  us,  that  is  where  the  circle  of  God's  providence,  in 
its  wider  ranges,  passes  into  realms  which  our  finite  wisdom  can 
not  penetrate.     After  all,  'we  walk  by  faith,  not  by  sight.'  " 

The  Chicago  Standard  (Baptist)  finds  in  the  catastrophe  indica- 
tions of  "  a  display  of  divine  judgment."     It  says  in  part : 

"  Men  have  come  to  believe  so  thoroughly  that  no  great  calamity 
in  our  age  can  be  a  direct  result  of  divine  displeasure  that  they 
deny  that  God  ever  sent  any  judgments  upon  men.  It  might  be 
well  for  our  own  age  even  to  make  room  for  such  a  premise  in  the 
presence  of  human  ignorance  and  folly.  If  there  should  be  no  pos- 
sibility of  a  direct,  yet  there  is  room  for  an  indirect  judgment  to 
account  for  many  great  calamities.  ...  It  has  been  noticeable 
that,  for  many  months,  places  of  amusement  of  every  kind  have 
been  attended  constantly  by  crowds.  Thoughtful  people  have 
sometimes  wondered  what  might  come  of  it  all.  Already  this 
generation  has  laid  itself  open  to  the  charge  of  being  '  lovers  of 
pleasure  '  more  than  '  lovers  of  God.'  Has  judgment  fallen  across 
our  path?  That  we  can  not  assert,  but  what  folly  in  a  pleasure- 
seeking  life  !  The  things  here  written  may  not  receive  the  com- 
mendation of  all  our  readers.  We  fear  not  this,  but  rather  the 
fault  of  writing  for  commendation's  sake." 

In  similar  vein,  the  Chicago  Interior  (Presb.)  declares : 

"  The  primal  fraternity  of  the  race — the  fraternity  of  death  and 
tears — has  been  scored  into  the  heart  of  this  city  that  has  so  much 
needed  to  learn  human  brotherhood.  Even  the  striking  livery 
drivers,  who  by  their  violent  methods  have  for  two  weeks  made  it 
unsafe  for  the  living  to  carr\'  the  dead  respectfully  to  burial,  real- 
ized in  the  lurid  glare  of  this  disaster  the  enormity  of  their  heart- 
lessness  and  themselves  declared  a  ten  days'  truce  in  their  warfare. 
The  sense  of  eternity  and  its  nearness  has  been  brought  heavily  on 
the  hearts  of  men.  Death  has  grown  a  very  real  thing  to  tlie  citj*. 
Great,  hurrying,  heedless,  hilarious  Chicago  is  sobered  and 
thoughtful — only  for  a  space,  it  may  be,  but  the  space  of  quietude 
may  be  long  enough,  let  usiiope,  for  .some  souls  to  hear  and  obey 


the  still,  small  voice  of  divine  call  within  their  lives.  It  is  not  to- 
day, and  doubtless  not  to-morrow,  that  we  shall  see  enough  of  ex- 
cellent result  in  tlie  deeds  of  the  living  to  seem  to  us  to  pay  for  the 
loss  of  the  dead,  but  leaving  tliat  account  to  God,  let  us  trust  and 
strive  that  every  bright  line  of  admonition  in  this  dark  record  of 
grief  may  be  written  brighter  by  wise  and  urgent  practise  on  the 
part  of  all  to  whom  its  lessons  solemnly  apply.  Even  to  the  be- 
reaved that  would  be  a  grateful  consolation." 

The  Chicago  holocaust  has  been  described  in  press  despatches 
as  "  a  fire  horror  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  America,"  but  sev- 
eral religious  papers  recall  the  fact  that  the  burning  of  the  Jesuit 
Church  at  Santiago,  Chile,  in  1863,  was  an  even  more  serious  con- 
flagration, involving  the  loss  of  2,000  lives.  The  general  question 
of  the  safety  of  church  buildings  is  one  that  attracts  much  atten- 
tion at  this  time.  Upon  investigation,  twenty-one  of  the  Chicago 
churches  are  found  to  have  violated  building  ordinances,  and  they 
have  been  closed  pending  the  necessary  alterations.  Says  The 
Journal  and  Messenger  (Cincinnati) : 

"  Churches  are,  on  the  whole,  the  safest  places  in  which  people 
gather.  The  audience-room  is  usually  on  the  ground  floor;  if  not, 
over  a  low  basement.  It  is  usually  roomy,  with  no  great  gallery 
space,  and  usually  with  open  ground  on  all  sides.  Nevertheless, 
state  laws  are  sometimes  violated  by  filling  aisles  completely  with 
chairs,  and  by  taking  risks  in  other  ways.  There  is  increased 
danger  with  an  unusual  crowd,  and  with  an  audience  unaccus- 
tomed to  the  building.  Just  now,  when  attention  is  so  generally 
turned  toward  the  safety  of  buildings,  it  will  be  well  for  the  proper 
persons  in  each  church  to  see  that  state  and  municipal  regulations 
are  complied  with.  We  may  also  be  on  our  guard  against  over- 
crowding. It  is  better  to  turn  people  away  from  a  service  than  to 
take  unusual  risks.  If  they  can  not  find  room  at  a  regular  service, 
they  are  all  the  more  likely  to  come  again." 

Two  Methodist  ministers  and  an  eminent  Methodist  layman,  Mr. 
Willis  W.  Cooper,  of  Chicago  and  Kenosha,  Wis.,  were  victims  of 
the  catastrophe.  This  fact  elicits  from  The  Kpworth  Herald 
(Chicago)  the  following  comment : 

"  Many  who  perished  in  the  cruel  flames  were  members  of 
Christian  churches.  Twenty  or  thirty  years  ago  that  would  hardly 
have  been  possible.  We  assume  that  every  Christian  present  jus- 
tified to  liimself  his  presence  there.  We  judge  not.  The  play  is 
said  to  have  been  an  innocent  pantomime  and  free  from  moral 
taint.  But — but — does  not  the  presence  of  so  large  a  number  of 
the  disciples  of  Jesus  Christ  show  us  whither  we  are  drifting?  .  .  . 
To  those  who  sit  amid  the  shadows  and  weep,  we  would  not  will- 
ingly add  an  atom  of  pain.  But  we  must  be  true  to  our  sense  of 
duty.  We  only  put  upon  the  printed  page  what  has  been  repeated 
by  hundreds  of  thousands  of  lips  during  this  week,  when  we  ex- 
press our  deepest  sorrow  that  the  end  came  as  it  did.  And  we 
would  utterly  fail  in  our  duty  if  we  did  not  plead  again,  as  we  have 
often  plead  before,  with  the  young  people  who  read  these  pages, 
to  shun  the  theater.  This  we  do  not  because  of  danger  from 
panic  and  fire,  but  because  of  the  moral  loss  which  is  certain  to 
follow.  The  theater  life  and  the  Christian  life  are  opposites ; 
they  can  not  go  together.  The  one  gains  at  the  expense  of  the 
other.  It  will  not  do  to  parley  with  that  which  is  even  question- 
able. We  must  not  only  keep  away  from  positive  wrong,  but  must 
avoid  the  very  appearance  of  evil." 


A  "Real"  Sunday-School. — The  establishment  of  a  Sun- 
day-school with  many  novel  features  by  Teachers'  College,  Colum- 
bia University,  has  attracted  some  attention  in  religious  circles. 
This  "  real  Sunday-school  " — to  quote  the  phrase  of  The  Educa- 
tional Review  (New  York,  December) — embodies  the  following 
characteristics : 

1.  Highly  trained,  skilful  teachers,  well  prepared  for  each  Sun- 
day's work.  To  secure  these,  each  teacher  will  be  paid  a  definite 
salary,  and  the  work  will  be  closely  observed  by  competent  super- 
visors. 

2.  The  curriculum  will  be  planned  by  professors  and  clergymen 
who  are  specialists  in  educational  work  with  children.  They  will 
also  supervise  the  instruction. 

3.  The  instruction  will  be  controlled  by  those  educational  prin- 
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ciples  that  are  well  established  for  secular  school  instruction,  and 
much  use  will  be  made  of  schoolroom  apparatus,  as  in  any  good 
school.     A  small  tuition  fee  will  be  charged. 

4.  A  portion  of  the  time  will  be  set  aside  for  worship,  as  well  as 
for  instruction,  much  care  being  taken  to  make  that  period  really 
proli  table. 

The  Educational  Review  finds  the  new  undertaking  both  "  inter- 
esting and  important,"  and  declares  that  "  the  example  is  one  that 
might  well  be  widely  followed." 


THE    IRONY   OF   CHRIST. 

COMMENTATORS  and  preachers  would  probably  shrink,  for 
the  most  part,  from  associating  the  idea  of  irony  with 
Christ's  teaching  and  character.  If  by  irony  is  meant  personal 
spleen  and  malignant  contempt  for  those  against  whom  it  is  di- 
rected, it  is  certain  that  nothing  was  farther  from  Christ's  spirit- 
There  is  a  sense,  however,  in  which  irony  may  be  as  a  "  terrible 
and  fier)'  finger,  shriveling  falsehoods  from  the  souls  of  men,"  and 
in  this  sense  Christ  did  employ  irony.  So  at  least  thinks  the  Lon- 
don Spectator  (December  26).  which  prints  an  article  on  this  sub- 
ject.    It  says  in  part ; 

"The  gospels  have  preserved  for  us  abundant  illustrations  of 
our  Lord's  use  of  this  mode  of  speech.  The  persons  who  are  its 
objects  were  the  sophists  of  the  time,  the  scribes  and  Pharisees. 
What  could  be  more  ironical  tjian  his  picture  of  them  as  blind 
teachers  leading  blind  scholars  and  both  falling  into  the  ditch? 
Or  his  condemnation  of  their  hidebound  pedantry:  'Beautifully 
(xa^.wf)  ye  reject  the  commandments  of  God,  that  ye  may  keep 
your  own  tradition'?  Or  his  scathing  invective  that  lays  bare 
their  moral  hollowness  in  that  while  they  '  build  the  tombs  of  tlie 
prophets,  and  garnish  the  sepulchres  of  the  righteous,"  they  are 
really  of  the  same  spiritual  kin  as  their  forefathers  who  '  killed  the 
prophets'?  The  twenty-third  chapter  of  St.  Matthew's  Gospel 
contains  one  of  the  most  cutting  and  searching  pieces  of  irony  in 
literature,  truly  terrible  in  its  sustained  passion  and  revealing 
power.  .Some  critics  will  have  it  that  our  Lord  here  exceeds  all 
the  proper  bounds  of  decorum  and  falls  into  the  temptation  that 
besets  every  prophet,  of  turning  in  misanthropic  rage  upon  the 
generation  which  declines  his  guidance  and  takes  its  own  way. 
To  which,  perhaps,  Dr.  Martineau's  vigorous  words  are  a  sufficient 
reply  :  'The  prophetic  spirit  is  sometimes  oblivious  of  the  rules  of 
the  drawing-room ;  and  inspired  Conscience,  like  the  inspiring 
God,  seeing  a  hypocrite,  will  take  the  liberty  to  say  so,  and  to  act 
accordingly.'  But  even  in  the  righteous  indignation  proper  to  a 
holy  nature,  Christ  never  ceases  to  be  genuinely  human.  He 
plays  no  cynic  role.  Believing  in  God  and  in  the  human  soul,  his 
irony  is  but  veiled  pity,  and  the  pity  is  so  intense  that  it  at  length 
burns  away  the  veil  and  we  hear  wrung  from  him  the  cry:  'O 
Jerusalem,  Jerusalem,  thou  that  killest  the  prophets  .  .  .  how 
often  would  I  have  gathered  thy  children  together,  even  as  a  hen 
gathereth  her  chickens  under  her  wings,  and  ye  would  not ! '  " 

Turning  to  the  teaching  which  Christ  addressed  mainly  to  his 
immediate  followers,  we  find  "  a  mild  and  gracious  irony  "  often  on 
his  lips.     Two  examples  are  cited  : 

"The  reader  of  the  gospels  is  always  conscious  that  between 
Christ  and  the  men  of  his  time  there  was  'a  great  gulf  fixed.'  In 
spite  of  his  repeated  warnings,  even  his  disciples  obstinately  clung 
to  a  crude  and  materialistic  interpretation  of  his  words.  That  he 
himself  foresaw  the  tragic  issue  of  his  life  and  was  at  pains  to  pre- 
pare the  minds  of  his  di.sciplcs  for  it  is  a  feature  of  the  evangelical 
narrative  without  which  the  whole  picture  of  his  life  becomes 
chaotic  and  unintelligil)]e.  Yet  it  was  this  bitter  ending  to  all  their 
glowing  day-dreams  tliat  they  refused  to  face.  He  knew  that  at- 
tachment to  his  cause  would  involve  impri.sonment,  wounds,  and 
death,  that  as  the  master  so  .should  the  .servants  be.  So  far  apart 
were  their  respective  outlooks  that  only  by  a  kind  of  gracious 
irony,  interpreted,  it  may  have  been,  by  a  sad  and  wistful  smile, 
could  he  find  a  point  of  contact  with  theirs.  Here  doubtless  is  the 
explanation  of  a  saying  on  which  traditional  exegesis  has  been 
forced  to  put  an  unnatural  meaning  because  of  its  prosaic  appre- 
hension of  the  words.  When  .St.  I'eter,  as  the  spokesman  of  the 
apostolic  band,  pleads  for  some  reward  of  their  sacrifices.  "Lo. 


we  have  left  all,  and  have  followed  thee,'  Christ  makes  the  strange 
reply  :  'There  is  no  man  that  hath  left  house,  or  brethren,  or  sis- 
ters, or  father,  or  mother,  or  wife,  or  children,  or  lands,  for  my 
sake,  and  the  gospel's,  but  he  shall  receive  an  hundredfold  now  in 
this  time,  houses,  and  brethren,  and  sisters,  and  mothers,  and  chil- 
dren, and  lands,  li'ith  persecutions.'  It  is  as  tho  for  the  moment 
he  accommodated  himself  to  his  hearer's  point  of  view,  and  by  so 
doing  most  effectually  set  it  aside.  H-e  seems  to  say:  'You  have 
sacrificed  relatives,  lands,  and  houses  for  my  sake,  but  you  will  be 
repaid  in  kind  an  hundVedfoJd.  You  came  to  me  paupers;  you  will 
leave  me  men  of  substance.'  When  he  adds  ^ivitli  persecutions.'' 
the  irony  is  obvious.  Two  pictures  are  flashed  before  the  disci- 
ples' eyes.  In  one  they  see  themselves  happy  and  flourishing 
members  of  society,  with  health,  wealth,  and  troops  of  friends;  in 
the  other  they  are  hunted  and  harassed  outcasts,  reckoned  the 
refuse  of  the  world,  made  a  spectacle  to  angels  and  to  men.  The 
irony  drops  and  the  paradox  is  resolved  when  he  makes  it  clear 
that  spiritual  and  temporal  rewards  belong  to  different  spheres  of 
thought,  and  have  no  common  denominator,  by  adding:  'And  in 
the  world  to  come  eternal  life.  But  many  that  are  first  shall  be 
last;  and  the  last  first.' 

"  The  other  illustration  is  in  connection  wiih  a  sore  crux  of  ex- 
positors from  the  days  of  St.  Jerome  to  those  of  Trench — the 
parable  of  the  unjust  steward.  The  villain  of  the  story  is  the  op- 
portunist pure  and  simple.  He  seeks  his  own  selfish  ends  at  the 
cost  of  honor  and  principle.  He  would  stand  well  with  all  parties. 
His  stewardship  being  threatened,  he  opens  up  negotiations  with 
the  tenants,  scales  down  their  just  debts,  and  when  the  blow  falls 
that  deprives  him  of  home  and  comfort,  they  are  at  hand  to  supply 
his  needs  and  to  justify  his  wisdom.  Then  follow  the  words  that 
sadly  perplex  the  literal-minded:  'And  I  say  unto  you,  Make  to 
yourselves  friends  of  the  mammon  of  unrighteousness ;  thai,  wjien 
ye  fail,  they  may  receive  you  into  everlasting  habitations.'  Are 
we  to  see  here  an  exhortation  to  put  out  money  at  spiritual  usury? 
This  is  a  difficult  idea.  But  all  is  plain  and  natural  if  we  read  the 
verse  as  an  ironical  comment  of  our  Lord's  on  tlie  story.  He 
would  teach  tliat  while  in  this  world  a  dexterous  manipulation  of 
opportunities  may  meet  with  success,  it  is  absurd  to  suppose  that 
such  a  policy  holds  the  key  of  th-e  kingdom  of  God.  By  disloyalty 
to  conscience  and  principle  a  man  can  make  friends  of  the  unspir- 
itual ;  but  does  he  really  expect  that  these  will  welcome  him  in 
his  day  of  spiritual  stress  to  the  everlasting  habitations  ?  " 

The  Spectator  goes  on  to  speak  of  Christ's  attitude  toward  "  the 
irony  of  circumstance" : 

"How  ironical,  for  example,  was  his  own  outward  lot  contrasted 
with  his  inner  dignity  1  'The  foxes  have  holes,  and  the  birds  of 
the  air  have  nests ;  but  the  Son  of  man  hath  not  where  to  lay  his 
head.'  Or  again,  what  an  ironic  spectacle  did  his  contemporaries 
present  in  their  respective  attitudes  to  himself  and  the  Baptist ! 
Their  reasons  for  refusing  allegiance  to  one  or  other  were  contra- 
dictory. They  objected  to  John  on  the  ground  of  his  asceticism  ; 
but  when  Jesus  came,  eating  and  drinking,  they  turned  on  him  on 
the  ground  of  his  free  living.  With  grave  and  sorrowful  irony  he 
compares  himself  and  his  forerunner  to  the  children  in  the  market- 
place who  called  to  their  fellows  and  said  :  '  We  have  piped  unto 
you,  and  ye  have  not  danced  :  we  have  mourned  unto  you,  and  ye 
have  not  lamented.'  His  parables  are  fidl  of  the  same  consciou.s- 
ness  of  life's  ironies.  Take  the  picture  of  the  Judge  urged  by  the 
importunate  clamor  of  a  widow  to  avenge  her  wrong,  and  surren- 
dering with  the  cynical  remark :  '  Tho  I  fear  not  God,  nor  regard 
man:  yet  because  this  widoAV  troubleth  me  I  will  avenge  her,  lest 
by  her  continual  coming  she  weary  me.'  Justice  in  this  world  is 
often  at  the  mercy  of  an  accident — not  righteous  claims,  but  per- 
sistent vociferation,  will  frequently  succeed  in  gaining  it.  Or  take 
that  other  graphic  sketch  of  the  supper  and  the  invited  guests.  As 
Christ  gravely  enumerates  tlie  excuses  put  forward  for  refusing  the 
proffered  Messianic  blessings,  did  no  smile  of  gentle  irony  curve 
his  lip  or  shine  in  his  eyes?  Must  not  even  the  dullest  have  read 
the  soft  sarcasm  of  the  words.  'I  have  married  a  wife.  and.  there- 
fore, I  can  not  come'?  The  irony  takes  on  a  more  somber  hue 
when,  piercing  the  veils  that  hide  the  true  trend  of  life,  he  warns 
men,  'Many  be  called,  but  few  chosen  ' :  or  in  words  that  express 
one  of  his  favorite  thoughts.  'Many  that  are  first  shall  be  last;  and 
the  last  first.'" 

Christ's  use  of  irony,  says  The  Spectator,  in  conclusion.  "  has 
consecrated  this  intellectual  gift  and  redeemed  it  from  all  iiiuoble 
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use,  in  making  it  at  once  an  instrument  of  punishment  to  the  wil- 
fully blind,  and  a  guide  to  a  wider  outlook  and  a  more  spiritual 
interpretatien  of  life  for  those  who.  tho  blind,  long  for  the  dawn." 


A   WOMAN'S  VIEW   OF    RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION. 

IN  no  uncertain  terms,  Mrs.  Rebecca  Harding  Davis,  the  Phila- 
delphia novelist,  voices  what  she  calls  "  the  woman's  word  " 
regarding  the  problems  of  religious  instruction  in  the  public 
schools.  If  religion  is  banished  from  the  schools,  she  declares, 
"  the  next  generation  of  American  men  and  women  who  have  been 
trained  in  the  public  schools  will  be  merely  educated  animals,  with 
no  higher  motives  in  their  work  than  the  poor  little  monkeys  on 
the  street,  who  have  been  taught  to  dance  to  earn  their  living." 
She  goes  on  to  say  (in  the  New  York  ludcpeudent,  December  3) : 

"  Are  we  to  be  the  only  people  on  the  earth  who  give  their  sons 
and  daughters  no  higher  motive  in  life  than  expediency  ?  Even  the 
cannibal  on  the  Kongo  believes  that  an  unseen  something,  bigger 
and  better  than  himself,  is  hidden  in  a  certain  tree,  and  he  will  not 
hack  at  that  tree  nor  bum  it  down. 

"  But  the  American  boy  is  to  be  taught  to  believe  in  nothing 
bigger  nor  better  tlian  himself — nothing  which  he  can  not  hack 
down  or  burn  at  will. 

"  The  mob  in  Paris  that  tore  down  the  old  altars  and  set  up  a 
naked  woman  for  worship  as  the  Goddess  of  Reason  were  saner 
than  we,  if  we  forbid  our  children  to  worship  at  all. 

"  Who  is  it  that  forbids  them  ? 

"  Not  the  men  who  are  known  as  the  foremost  educators  in  the 
nation.  The  report  of  the  last  National  Council  of  Education 
stated  emphatically  that'  Never  in  the  history  of  the  higher  educa- 
tion has  the  religious  spirit  prevailed  more  widely  or  extended 
more  deeply  than  at  present,'  and  that '  never  before  in  the  history 
of  college  education  have  biblical  studies  occupied  the  place  which 
they  hold  to-day.' 

"The  attack  upon  the  teaching  of  morality  and  religion  in  the 
public  schools  is  based  upon  a  single  argument,  that '  Religion  is 
nothing  if  not  sectarian,'  and  that '  no  sect  has  the  right  to  impose 
its  doctrines  upon  the  children  of  members  of  other  sects.' 

"  Now  the  curious  fact  in  this  matter  is  that  the  demand  for  the 
exclusion  of  the  Bible  has  not  been  made  by  any  religious  denomi- 
nation, but  by  a  small  number  of  noisy,  would-be  public  advisors, 
who  are  for  the  most  part  outside  of  any  religious  organization, 

"  And  if  you  search  still  deeper  for  facts,  you  will  find  that  the 
importance  of  dogmatic  religion  is  growing  weaker  in  every  de- 
nomination with  every  year.  The  modem  rational  man,  facing  the 
awful  instant  problems  of  life,  is  not  interested  in  squabbles  con- 
cerning doctrines  which  do  not  help  him  to  solve  these  problems. 
He  cares  nothing  for  guesses  about  hell  or  the  foreknowledge  of 
God — guesses  which  no  man  ever  did  or  ever  can  answer;  or  for 
the  differences  of  opinion  as  to  how  water  shall  be  used  in  baptism 
or  how  congregations  shall  be  governed,  etc. 

"'  These  are  outside,  irrelevant  matters,'  he  cries.  "Tell  me  of 
God,  if  there  be  a  God ;  of  Christ,  if  there  be  a  Christ :  tell  me 
how  to  better  my  soul  here  or  what  chance  I  have  to  live  again 
after  I  am  dead.'  " 

The  rational  American,  continues  Mrs.  Davis,  is  not  likely  to 
overlook  the  fact  that  "  the  wordy  agnostic,  who  demands  that  the 
Bible  be  now  banished  from  the  public  schools,  except  as  a  speci- 
men of  pleasing  literature,  owes  all  the  freedom  and  security  of 
his  life  to  this  same  despised  old  Bible."     We  quote  further: 

"If  he  is  able  to  sleep  at  night  secure  from  robbery  and  murder; 
if  his  wife  and  daughter,  through  all  their  pure  and  happy  lives, 
have  been  kept  apart  from  sin  and  stain  ;  if  his  boy — the  child  that 
is  bone  of  his  bone  and  soul  of  his  soul — has  been  urged  upward 
every  moment  by  his  honorable  surroundings  toward  decency,  un- 
selfishness, and  the  noblest  manhood,  it  is  due  wholly  to  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  in  the  country  in  which  he 
lives. 

"  This  common-sense  judge  will  ask,  What  right  has  any  Ameri- 
can to  deprive  the  coming  generation  of  the  beneficent  influence 
which  has  done  so  much  for  us  in  the  past? 

"  No  man  has  the  right  to  forbid  to  any  human  being — not  even 


to  his  own  new-bom  child — the  chance  of  the  highest  development 
which  is  possible  in  his  country  and  in  his  age.  Every  child  bom 
in  the  United  States  claims  so  much  from  the  nation." 

That  the  children  of  a  moral.  God-fearing  nation  should  be 
brought  up  in  ignorance  of  (]od  and  Christ  and  the  ten  command- 
ments is"  too  preposterous  a  scheme  for  consideration,"  says  Mrs. 
Davis,  in  conclusion. 

"  Our  common-sense  citizen  will  very  likely  agree  with  the 
alarmists  that  any  phase  of  sectarianism  is  a  dangerous  and  belit- 
tling study  to  introduce  into  the  public  schools,  and  will  calmly 
suggest  that  a  committee  of  leamed,  sincere  men  of  differing  faiths 
be  appointed  to  select  such  portions  of  the  Bible  for  daily  study 
as  will  convey  to  the  child  a  knowledge  of  the  God  who  gave  him 
life  and  of  Christ  who  came  to  teach  him  how  to  live.  When  the 
child  becomes  a  man  he  can  study  the  grounds  of  petty  sectarian 
differences  and  quarrel  about  them  if  he  so  choose. 

"The  choice  of  this  committee  will  not  be  difficult.  There  is 
more  lofty  piety,  more  common  sense  and  .sanity  among  Christians- 
than  the  alarmists  suppose." 


ARE   THE   DAYS   OF   DARWINISM    NUMBERED? 

THE"  recent  death  of  Herbert  Spencer  lends  special  timeliness- 
to  the  above  topic,  which  is  being  actively  debated  just  now 
in  German  theological  circles.  The  immediate  cause  of  the  re- 
vival of  interest  in  the  present  status  of  the  Darwinian  theory  is- 
found  in  a  lengthy  article  by  the  veteran  philosopher,  Edward  von. 
Hartmann,  which  appears  in  Oswald's  "  Annalen  der  Naturphi- 
losophie  "  (vol.  ii,,  1903),  under  the  title  "  Der  Niedergang  der  Dar- 
winismus  "  ("  The  Passing  of  Darwinism  ").  That  the  famous  "  phi- 
losopher of  the  unconscious  "  is  not  prejudiced  in  favor  of  biblical 
views  has  been  more  than  clear  since  the  publication  of  his  "  Selbst- 
zersetzung  der  Christentums "  ("Disintegration  of  Christianity")- 
in  1874.     Hartmann  in  his  new  article  has  this  to  say : 

"  In  the  sixties  of  the  past  century  the  opposition  of  the  older 
group  of  savants  to  the  Darwinian  hypothesis  was  still  supreme. 
In  the  seventies,  the  new  idea  began  to  gain  ground  rapidly  in  all 
cultured  countries.  In  the  eighties,  Darwin's  influence  was  at  its 
height,  and  e.xercised  an  almost  absolute  control  over  technical  re- 
search. In  the  nineties,  for  the  first  time,  a  few  timid  expressions 
of  doubt  and  opposition  were  heard,  and  these  gradually  swelled 
into  a  great  chorus  of  voices,  aiming  at  the  overthrow  of  the  Dar- 
winian theon,'.  In  the  first  decade  of  the  twentieth  century  it 
has  become  apparent  that  the  days  of  Danvinism  are  numbered. 
Among  its  latest  opponents  are  such  savants  as  Eimer,  Gustav 
Wolf,  De  Vries.  Hoocke,  von  Wellstein,  Fleischman,  Reinke,  and 
many  others," 

These  facts,  according  to  Hartmann's  view,  while  they  do  not 
indicate  that  the  Darwinian  theory  is  doomed,  undermine  its  most 
radical  features : 

"  The  theory-  of  descent  is  safe,  but  Darwinism  has  bv.en  weighed 
and  found  wanting.  Selection  can  in  general  not  achieve  any 
positive  results,  but  onlv  negative  effects:  the  origin  of  species  by 
minimal  changes  is  -  -iible.  but  has  not  been  demonstrated.  The 
pretensions  of  Darwini.sm  as  a  purely  mechanical  explanation  of 
results  that  show  purpose  are  totally  groundless." 

Other  scholars  think  that  Hartmann  does  not  do  full  justice  to 
the  reaction  that  has  set  in.  particularly  in  Germany,  against  Dar- 
winism. This  sentiment  is  voiced  by  Professor  Zoeckler,  of  the 
University  of  Greifswald,  in  the  Beiveis  ties  Glattbens  (No.  xi.),  a 
journal  which  recently  published  a  collection  of  anti-Darwinian 
views  from  German  naturalists.  He  calls  the  article  of  Hartmann 
"  the  tombstone-inscription  [Grabsc/irijt]  for  Darwinism."  and  goes 
on  to  say  : 

"The  claim  that  the  hypothesis  of  descent  is  secured  .scientifi- 
cally must  most  decidedly  be  denied.  Neither  Hartmann's  exposi- 
tion nor  the  authorities  he  cites  have  the  force  of  moral  convic- 
tion for  the  claim  for  purely  mechanical  descent.  The  descent  of 
organisms  is  not  a  scientifically  demonstrated  proposition,  altho 
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•descent  in  an  ideal  sense  can  be  made  to  harmonize  with  the  bib- 
lical account  of  creation." 

Views  of  a  similar  kind  are  voiced  in  many  quarters.  The 
Hamburg  savant,  Edward  Hoppe,  has  written  a  brochure,  "  1st 
Tiiit  der  Descendenz-Theorie  eine  religiose  Vorstellung  vereinbar?" 
[Is  the  Theory  of  Evolution  reconcilable  with  the  Religious  Idea.''] 
in  which  he  takes  issue,  in  the  name  of  religion,  with  the  purely 
naturalistic  type  of  Darwinian  thought.  The  most  pronounced 
convert  to  anti-Darwinian  views  is  Professor  Fleischmann,  of 
Erlangen,  who  has  not  only  discarded  the  mechanical  conception 
of  the  origin  of  being,  but  the  whole  Darwinian  theory.  He  re- 
cently delivered  a  course  of  lectures,  entitled  "Die  Darwin'sche 
Theorie,"  which  have  appeared  in  book  form  in  Leipsic.  He 
comes  to  this  conclusion  :  "  The  Darwinian  theory  of  descent  has 
not  a  single  fact  to  confirm  it  in  the  realm  of  nature.  It  is  not  the 
result  of  scientific  research,  but  purely  the  product  of  the  imagina- 
tion."—7Vfl«j/a/?V?«j  ?«art'r?ybr  The  Literary  Digest. 


THE   CASE  OF  ABBE   LOISY. 

A  PROBLEM  that  many  think  will  vitally  affect  the  future  of 
Roman  Catholicism  and,  in  a  wider  sense,  of  Cliristian 
scholarship  throughout  the  world,  is  presented  by  the  case  of  the 
Rev.  Ahh6  Alfred  Loisy.  M.  Loisy,  as  is  well  known,  is  an  emi- 
nent French  biblical  critic.  He  began  his  career  as  professor  of 
Hebrew  at  the  Catholic  Institute  of  Paris  in  i88i,  but  for  ten  years 
has  been  leading  the  life  of  a  retired  scholar  at  Bellevue.  In 
January,  1903,  his  book,  "  L'Evangile  et  I'Eglise,"  was  condemned 
by  Cardinal  Richard,  archbishop  of  Paris,  and  by  seven  French 
bishops.  The  author  refused,  however,  to  recant  his  opinions,  and 
in  the  autumn  issued  a  pamphlet  of  several  hundred  pages,  entitled 
"  Autour  d'un  Petit  Livre,"  in  which  he  reiterated  and  reinforced 
the  arguments  of  the  earlier  book.  As  a  result  of  this  action,  he 
incurred  the  ecclesiastical  censure  of  the  Vatican,  and  the  Sacred 
Congregation  of  the  Index  has  now  published  a  decree  condemn- 
ing his  five  principal  works,  on  the  ground  that  they  are  calculated 
to  seriously  trouble  the  faith  of  Roman  Catholics  in  certain  funda- 
mental truths  of  their  religion,  especially  in  regard  to  "  the  primi- 
tive revelation,  the  authenticity  of  gospel  facts  and  teachings  of 
the  Christ's  divinity  and  knowledge,  the  resurrection,  and  the 
divine  institution  of  the  church  and  the  sacraments."  M.  Loisy's 
intellectual  position  is  sketched  as  follows  by  G.  C.  Rawlinson,  a 
writer  in  T/ie  Church  Times  (London,  Anglican) : 

"The  publication  of  Sabatier's 'Esquisse  d'une  philosophic  de 
religion,'  followed  by  the  astonishing  success  of  Hamack's  lec- 
tures on  the  essence  of  Christianity,  in  which  the  Berlin  professor 
reduces  the  teaching  of  our  Lord,  and  consequently,  for  him, 
essential  Christianity,  to  a  belief  in  the  Fatherhood  of  God, 
and  condemns  all  later  developments  of  Christianity  as  depart- 
ures from  the  spirit  of  the  Founder,  impressed  M.  Loisy  as 
needing  an  answer.  He  saw,  too,  that  the  current  Catholic  apolo- 
getic, denying  Hamack's  facts,  and  insisting  that  the  church 
of  to-day  is  practically  the  same  in  all  cardinal  points  with  the 
church  of  apostolic  days,  was  impossible.  Defense  on  those 
lines  he  regarded  as  utterly  unscientific  and  predoomed  to  failure. 
Casting  about,  therefore,  for  a  new  line  of  defense,  he  found  it  in 
what  many  will  think  an  exaggeration  of  the  doctrine  of  develop- 
ment; for,  accepting  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  advanced  critical  con- 
clusions on  the  gospels  and  the  history  of  the  Apostolic  Church, 
he  argues  that  all  later  developments  are  developments  in  the  true 
direction,  and  have  grown  out  of  the  teaching  of  Christ,  as  the 
oak  grows  out  of  the  acorn.  .  .  .  M.  Loisy  scoffs  at  the  idea  that 
such  a  dogma  as  that  of  papal  infallibility  was  known  in  the  early 
church  ;  the  apostles,  he  says,  'Ne  se  doutaient  pas  qu'ils  eussent 
l^ud  un  mAitre  \  Casar,  ni  meme  qu'ils  eussent  donn^  un  chef 
supreme  k  I'Eglise'  [did  not  suspect  that  they  had  bequeathed  a 
master  to  Caesar,  nor  even  that  they  had  given  a  supreme  head  to 
the  church] ;  but  he  believes  in  papal  infallibility  none  the  less. 
So,  too,  it  is  doubtful,  according  to  him,  if  the  apostles  after  the 
Resurrection  had  any  idea  of  the  divinity  of  their  master,  or  of 


the  foundation  of  the  church,  or  even  of  the  institution  of  the  sac- 
raments as  we  know  them  to-day.  Such  beliefs  were,  he  argues, 
a  gradual  growth,  but  for  all  that  legitimate  inferences  from  the 
facts. 

"It  is  an  attempt  at  a  revolutionary  change  in  the  manner  of 
apologetics,  and  it  is  certainly  enough  to  carry  fright  and  dismay 
into  the  ranks  of  apologists  of  the  conservative  and  traditional 
school.  No  one  can  be  surprised  at  the  outcry  which  his  books 
have  raised  in  certain  quarters.  But  it  is  only  fair  to  remember — 
and  this  point  is  often  in  danger  of  being  obscured — that  his  work 
is  apologetic,  and  intended  as  a  defense  of  Catholic  Christianity  as 
it  is  in  the  world  to  day.  In  none  of  his  conclusions  is  he  unortho- 
dox or  heretical;  he  believes,  for  instance,  as  sincerely  in  our 
Lord's  divinity,  or  in  the  authority  of  the  church,  as  the  most 
medieval  of  his  assailants  ;  it  is  his  reasons  for  believing  them,  and 
his  manner  of  arriving  at  his  conclusions,  that  is  to  them  so  en- 
tirely unsatisfactory.  Profoundly  impressed  as  he  is  with  the 
truth  of  .critical  conclusions  on  the  books  of  the  New  Testament, 
and  the  origins  of  Catholic  dogma ;  profoundly  impressed  also  by 
the  difficulties  experienced  by  many  through  those  conclusions, 
which  they  believe  to  be  in  the  main  true,  but  which  they  are  un- 
able to  reconcile  with  religion  as  taught  by  the  Catholic  Church, 
he  has  written  his  books  as  an  attempt  to  provide  a  modus  vivendi 
between  Catholic  teaching  and  historical  science,  and  in  no  judg- 
ment of  his  work  ought  this  to  be  left  out  of  account.  It  is  to  be 
feared  that  in  their  just  and  reasonable  alarm  lest  a  scandal  should 
be  placed  in  the  way  of  the  humbler  members  of  the  flock,  the 
clerical  authorities  are  not  always  equally  careful  that  no  scandal 
should  be  given  to  the  intelligent  and  the  scholarly. 

"  No  less  radical  is  M.  Loisy's  work  in  the  department  of  Bib- 
lical criticism.  An  instance  of  this  may  be  found  in  a  large  com- 
mentary of  nearly  a  thousand  pages  which  he  has  lately  published 
on  the  Fourth  Gospel.  In  it  he  throws  overboard,  not  only  the 
Johannean  authorship,  but  the  historical  character  of  the  gospel 
altogether,  going  in  this  respect  further,  not  only  than  any  ortho- 
dox writer,  but  almost  than  any  other  critic.  The  whole  of  the 
gospel  he  regards  as  allegorical,  and  the  incidents,  even  that  of 
the  raising  of  Lazarus,  to  have  had  no  basis  in  historical  fact." 

The  same  writer  says  further : 

"  There  are  probably  two  things  which,  more  than  anything  else, 
have  weighed  against  M.  Loisy.  The  first  is  the  Protestant  influ- 
ence, his  opponents  would  say  tone,  that  is  so  obvious  in  his 
books.  Professor  Holtzmann,  of  Strasburg,  and  the  late  Auguste 
Sabatier,  of  Paris,  have  both  had  an  intellectual  influence  over 
him,  which  he  would  be  the  last  to  deny  or  attempt  to  hide.  No 
less  damaging  probably  has  been  the  chorus  of  praise  with  which 
his  work  has  been  received  in  Protestant  quarters.  The  other 
blot,  as  his  judges  would  consider  it,  is  the  tone  of  his  books. 
They  are  entirely  without  unction.  .  .  .  Besides,  M.  Loisy  is  sar- 
castic, and  makes  no  attempt  to  conceal  his  contempt  for  his  de- 
tractors. And  as  even  cardinals  are  human,  we  may  take  it  that 
this  malicious  propensity  of  his  has  done  his  cause  no  good. 

"  What  the  effect  of  the  censure  will  be  on  the  future  of  the  lib- 
eral Catholic  school  is  not  easy  to  predict.  It  counts  among  its 
adherents  some  of  the  ablest  of  the  younger  clergy  and  laity  of 
France,  and  how  the  condemnation  will  be  received  by  them  re- 
mains to  be  seen.  The  liberal  Catholic  movement  has  been  killed 
in  Germany.  Will  it  now  be  killed  in  France  too?  And  what  will 
be  M.  Loisy's  next  move?  Will  he  leave  his  books  in  circulation 
and  pay  no  attention  to  the  decree,  thus  becoming  an  open  muti- 
neer, or  will  he,  like  a  docile  son  of  the  church,  suppress  the  con- 
demned works— and  write  another  more  sarcastic  still?  The  one 
thing  he  will  not  do,  one  may  predict  confidently,  will  be  to  remain 
silent.  The  contest  between  him  and  the  authorities  has  now 
lasted  ten  years,  and  the  last  chapter  promises  to  be  interesting." 


RELIGIOUS  NOTES. 

Mr.  J.  K.  HUBBARp,  n  prominent  worker  in  the  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association  in  New  York,  has  gone  to  Havana  to  establish  a  branch  of  the 
organization  in  the  Cuban  capital. 

An  "Industrial  Missions  Association"  has  been  formed  in  New  York, 
with  the  idea  of  inaugurating  and  developing  self-supporting  industrial 
missions  all  over  the  world.  The  secretary  of  the  association  is  Mr.  Henry 
W.  Fry,  105  East  Twenty-second  Street,  and  its  advisory  council  includes 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Charles  Cuthbert  Hall,  the  Rev.  Dr.  J.  L.  Barton,  Mr.  John 
W.  Wood,  and  Mr.  Robert  E.  Speer. 
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FOREIGN  TOPICS. 


CHINA'S   CHOICE    BETWEEN    RUSSIA    AND 

JAPAN. 

7  N  spite  of  a  general  effect  of  flimsiness,  the  structure  of  China's 
-*■  Government  is  not  too  venerably  unscientific  for  war  in  its 
more  modern  phases.  Military  organs  abroad  are  showing  inter- 
est in  this  neglected  fact.  Their  arguments  indicate  that  recent 
■despair  over  the  strategical  situation  in  Peking  is  premature.  The 
Reichswehr  (Vienna)  despises  predictions  of  chaos  among  the 
•mandarins  when  Russia  and  Japan  shall  at  last  have  driven  peace 
from  one-half  of  the  earth.  China,  thinks  the  Austrian  military 
•organ,  is  slowly  constituting  an  efficient  army,  an  opinion  indorsed 
by  the  Journal  des  D^bats  (Paris)  and  the  Indi!pendance  Beige 
•(Brussels).  The  genius  of  Yuan-Shih-Kai,  perhaps  the  most  en- 
lightened of  the  viceroys,  is  responsible  for  the  progress  made. 
He  has  purchased  thousands  of  rifles  and  millions  of  rounds  of 
ammunition  in  recent  months,  and  he  has  taught  his  picked  troops 
the  use  of  them.  The  Belgian  organ  attributes  some  at  least  of 
Russia's  procrastination  and  politeness  to  a  salutary  perception  of 
what  Chinese  soldiers  might  do.  Indeed,  Minister  Lessar  told 
Prince  Ching,  according  to  the  Berlin  Kreus  Zeiiung.  that  the 
fighting  edge  of  the  Chun-Chuses  hindered  Russia's  evacuation 
of  Manchuria.  The  Chun-Chuses  have  since  subsided,  a  fact  re- 
ported by  Prince  Ching  to  Mr.  Lessar,  who  replied,  according  to 
the  London  Times,  that  this  is  winter  and  the  Russian  .soldiers 
can  not  be  moved  on  account  of  the  cold.  When  this  was  repeated 
to  Yuan-Shih-Kai,  he  signed  large  contracts  for  ammunition  and 
tinned  goods.  The  Inddpendance  Beige  has  formed  the  highest 
estimate  of  his  military  capacity,  observing  : 

"Yuan-Shih-Kai  had,  indeed,  organized   in  his  former  province 
a  body  of  troops  of  some  40,000  men,  very  well  armed,  drilled,  and 
commanded — a  solid  nu- 


cleus of  the  coming  Chi- 
nese army.  It  was  this 
armed  body  which,  on  its 
knees  and  with  weapons 
held  aloft, lined  the  streets 
on  the  occasion  of  the  re- 
entry of  the  Emperor  and 
the  Empress-Dowager  in- 
to Peking  after  the  mem- 
orable flight.  After  the 
death  of  Li  Hung  Chang 
tlie  post  of  viceroy  of 
Pe-chi-li  was  given  to 
Yuan-Shih-Kai,  and  all 
tliose  who  have  any  fa- 
miliarity with  conditions 
in  the  Far  East  saw  a 
significant  fact  here.  The 
mission  entrusted  to  the 
new  viceroy  was  perform- 
ance of  the  great  and 
pressing  duty  of  the  hour 
— namely,  organization — 
or  rather  reorganization 
— of  the  military  system 
of- the  empire.  Yuan-Shih- 
Kai  is  in  agreement,  as  to 
this  pressing  need,  with 
the  court  and  its  highest 
dignitaries,  especially  the 
viceroy  Chang-Chih-Tung  and  Prince  Ching.  He  was  in  like 
accord  with  Yung-Su,  the  recently  deceased  grand  secretary. 

"  China  is  without  a  central  army,  for  the  Manchu  troops,  styled 
*barmerets,'  are  scarcely  worthy  of  that  designation.  Hitherto  the 
viceroys  and  the  governors  had  formed  their  militarj^  forces  inde- 
pendently. It  is  sufficient  to  mention  this  fact  to  make  evident 
ihat  such  heterogeneous  forces,  without  uniformity,  without  unity, 
could  not  form  an  organization  in  any  sense  of  the  term.  To  put 
an  end  to  tliis  embarrassing  diversity,  to  concentrate  military  au- 


J.APAN'S  FOREIGN   MINISTER. 

Mr.  Jutaro  Kotnura  has  had  charge  of 
Japan's  diplomatic  case  during  the  whole 
course  of  the  present  negotiations"between 
Tokyo  and  St.  Petersburg,  which  began 
with  the  presentation  of  the  Japanese  note 
in  the  Czar's  capital  on  August  12  last. 


thority  in  one  hand  at  the  center,  to  bring  into  e.\istence  an  army 
totally  different  from  the  old  locally  controlled  bodies  and  that 
cculd  be  sent  to  any  point  within  the  empire — such  was  the  task 
of  the  innovators,  among  whom  the  \'iceroy  of  Pe-chi-li  was  the 

most  advanced 

"It  is  quite  likely  that  the  plan  for  the  reorganization  of  the 
army  w  ill  have  been  put  into  execution  without  much  delay.  We 
are  too  apt  to  deem  China 
inert  because  she  is  delib- 
erate. We  think  she  is 
antiquated  because  her 
civilization  is  very  old. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
country  is  new.  This  is 
proven  by  t  li  e  rapid 
growth  in  its  commerce, 
by  the  triumphant  com- 
petition of  Chinese  mer- 
chants with  foreign  mer- 
chants. We  should  not, 
therefore,  feel  surprised  if 
the  few  Europeans  who 
really  know  China  predict 
that  in  the  matter  of  re- 
form— especially  of  mili- 
tary  science— she  will 
move  more  rapidly  than 
did  Japan." 


This  line  of  reasoning 
IS  pursued  by  the  Journal 
des  Di'dats,  the  Paris  pa- 
per being  further  im- 
pressed by  the  fact  that 
Yuan-Shih  -  Kai's  influ- 
ence at  court  tells  against 
Russia.     The  great  vice- 
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RUSSI.A'S  MINISTER  TO  KOREA. 
Mr.  Paul  Pavloff  is  said  to  have  obtained 
from  the  Korean  Emperor  (then  a  fugitive 
in  the  Russian  legation)  some  of  the  Yalu 
timber-cutting  concessions  against  which 
Japan  is  protesting.  This  is  denied  by  Mr. 
Pavloff's  official  superiors. 

roy,  it  notes,  has  called  in  Japanese  military  experts  to  help  him  in 
his  work.  "  The  Japanese  are  very  numerous  among  the  regiments 
of  Vuan-Shih-Kai  in  the  capacity  of  instructors.  Every  year  their 
influence  increases."  Friendly  as  it  is  to  Russia,  the  French  daily 
seems  to  think  that  the  outlook  in  the  event  of  war  is  for  a  Japan- 
ized  China.  But  if  Yuan-Shih-Kai  were  removed  from  his  re- 
sponsible post — and  the  Russians  are  striving  to  bring  about  his 
downfall— the  inference  must  be  that  Russia  has  captured  the 
dynasty  and  the  mandarins.  The  London  Times  sees  the  situation 
in  another  aspect,  and  argues  that  China's  Government  would  be 
in  all  probability  on  the  side  of  Russia,  should  there  be  any  clash 
of  resounding  arms.     To  quote  : 

"  Tho  China  is  not  actually  one  of  the  two  parties  in  the  present 
dispute,  she  is  very  closely  concerned  with  it,  inasmuch  as  the 
whole  impasse  arises  from  the  practical  absorption  of  her  Man- 
churian  provinces  by  Russia,  and  in  so  far  as  her  attitude  in  the 
event  of  a  Russo-Japanese  war  could  not  be  a  matter  of  indiffer- 
ence to  the  two  combatants.  Tho  her  part  may  be  at  present  a 
purely  passive  one,  she  is  by  no  means  a  negligible  factor  in  the 
situation.  At  the  same  time  her  position  in  the  present  crisis  is  a 
verj-  different  thing  from  what  it  was  when  the  prospect  of  an 
armed  struggle  in  the  Far  East  last  attracted  the  gaze  of  Western 
Europe  to  that  quarter.  The  contrast  between  the  place  held  in 
the  estimation  of  the  world  by  the  China  of  i<S94  and  that  held  by 
the  China  of  to-day  is  an  instructive  lesson  for  the  historian,  and 
even  for  the  moralist.  Ten  years  ago,  when  China  was  on  the 
point  of  measuring  her  strength  against  the  young  empire  which  is 
now  our  ally,  the  majority  of  people  in  this  country  could  not  find 
words  emphatic  enough  to  express  their  belief  in  her  superiority 
and  her  certainty  of  triumph.  The  latent  resources  of  China  were 
ail  accepted  dogma,  and  the  way  in  which  her  power  actually 
crumbled  to  pieces  before  her  vigorous  antagonist  came  with  all 
the  shock  of  a  complete  surprise  to  spectators  in  the  West.  Japan, 
then  an  unknown  quantity,  has  now  taken  the  place  to  which  China 
has  failed  both  morally  and  materially,  to  justify  any  •laim 

"  China,  however,  as  our  correspondent's  message  shows  this 
morning,  is  not  yet  by  any  means  decadent  beyond  hope.     Her 
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court  and  its  environment  are  indeed  hopeless,  but  the  fact  that 
she  has  managed  to  get  as  far  as  she  has  done  in  spite  of  them  is 
in  itself  rather  a  good  sign.  Peking  certainly  presents  a  depress- 
ing picture.  The  Dowager-Empress,  guided  by  the  all-powerful 
eunuch  Li  Lien-ying  and  other  reactionaries,  continues  to  do  her 
best  to  make  decent  government  impossible,  and  to  undermine  all 
China's  chances  of  stability  as  an  independent  Power.  These  are 
the  interests  which  are  likely  to  be  cast  on  the  side  of  Russia  in 
the  present  crisis." 

Japan's  strengthening  hold  upon  the  regenerated  military  system 
of  China  is  the  dread  of  Russia,  thinks  the  London  Standard. 
"  If,  for  example,  the  Japanese  should  take  iu  hand,  with  all  their 
characteristic  energy  and  genius,  the  reorganization  of  the  Chinese 
anny  on  a  huge  scale — that  is,  in  such  a  way  as  would  inevitably 
render  the  yellow  terror  a  dread  reality — Russia's  further  e.xpan- 
sion  in  eastern  Asia  would  become  a  matter  of  vital  urgency." 
The  London  paper  prints  the  remark  of  an  eminent  Russian — 
name  unstated — to  the  effect  that  when  the  yellow  peril  material- 
izes, Russia  "must,  of  necessity,  bear  the  first  shock,"  a  consider- 
ation which  should  "alone  lessen  the  animosity  and  dissipate  the 
acrimony  and  jealousy  "  with  which  Russia's  position  in  the  Far 
East  is  now  regarded.  China  has  been  too  long  underestimated 
as  a  factor  in  the  Russo-Japanese  crisis,  thinks  the  Neue  Freie 
Presse  (Vienna).  For  obvious  reasons,  then,  Russia  is  striving"  to 
wrest  from  China  a  treaty  of  such  a  nature  that  in  the  event  of 
war  Japan  will  be  driven  to  act  against  the  Government  of  Peking, 
"  theoretically  at  least."  But  that  cautious  organ  of  the  French 
Foreign  Office,  the  Paris  Temps,  observing  that  "  it  is  appropriate 
to  consider  attentively  what  the  attitude  of  China  would  be  in  the 
event  of  hostilities,"  interprets  the  outlook  thus  : 

"  The  men  who  are  best  informed  regarding  affairs  in  the  Far 
P2ast  feel  justified  in  saying  that,  left  to  herself,  China  would 
eagerly  adopt  and  loyally  observe  a  strict  neutrality.  The  ques- 
tion is  to  a.scertain  if  she  will  be  left  at  liberty  to  follow  the  bent  of 
her  interests  and  her  instincts.  Some  imagine,  rightly  or  wrongly, 
that  Russia  attaches  importance  to  the  withdrawal  of  China  from 
this  inaction,  either  to  give  rise  to  a  treaty  complication  or  prefer- 
ably to  gain  the  utmost  licen.se  in  case  of  victory,  and,  at  the  mo- 
ment of  reaping  the  harvest  of  profit,  thus  acquire  in  China  the 
advantages  which  Japan  is  not  in  a  position  to  gain  in  like  measure. 

"  Some  correspondents  of  English  newspapers  think  it  not  inap- 
propriate to  recall  memories  of  1900  and  1901,  to  recollect — after 
their  fashion,  which  is  not  that  of  impartial  history — how  the  oc- 
cupation of  the  port  of  New-Chwang  was  arranged  and  accom- 
plished. According  to  them,  the  capable  diplomatist  who  speaks 
for  the  Czar  in  Peking,  and  who  has  won  so  many  laurels  in  the 
difficult  field  of  Asiatic  politics  since  the  now  distant  days  when 
he  presided,  at  the  time  of  the  Penjdeh  excitement,  over  the  de- 
limitation of  the  Afghan  frontier — Mr.  Lessar — has  indulged  in  a 
quite  unexpected  outburst  of  brutal  candor.  In  reply  to  a  rather 
urgent  question  as  to  what  would  be  done,  in  case  the  necessity 
arose,  to  force  a  rupture  with  a  resolutely  pacific  China,  he  is  said 
to  have  exclaimed  :  '  JJah  !  we'll  pull  her  queue  until  she  bites.' 

"  It  is  permissible,  it  is  even  demanded  by  sound  judgment,  to 
have  only  slight  faith,  until  confirmation  comes,  in  stories  which 
lack  proof.  But  it  is  none  the  less  a  sign  of  the  times  and  a  curi- 
ous symptom  of  the  state  of  mind  in  Peking,  that  there  should  be 
.such  persistence  in  ascribing  to  Russia  an  eager  desire  to  find 
China  among  her  enemies. 

"What  use  will  China  deem  herself  able  to  make  of  her  re- 
sources, and  will  .she  feel  more  hostility  toward  Japan  for  the  vic- 
tories of  the  recent  past  than  dread  of  Russia  because  of  the 
deadly  embrace  which  is  gradually  tighte  ling  its  folds?  Whatever 
may  Ije  tiie  real  intentions  of  the  centra'  (iovernment,  there  is  no 
lack  of  sworn  enemies  of  Russia  in  the  suljordinatc  ranks  of  the 
administration  and  among  the  people. 

"  In  i'e-chi-li,  the  viceroy,  Yuan-Sliih-Kai,  and  tiie  commander- 
in-chief,  (ienefal  Ma,  are  devoting  them.selves  to  preparations  on 
a  grand  scale.  They  are  opening  schools  for  non-commissioned 
officers,  as  well  a.s  an  officers'  .school  in  Peking.  They  have  for- 
mulated a  plan  of  general  conscription  that  will  give  them  next  year, 
in  this  one  province,  no  less  than  one  hundred  and  tliirty  battalions 
for  a  tiiree-year  period  of  service.  A  sjjccial  military  tax  is  being 
ievied.     The  regular  army  is  subjected  to  frequent  exercises  and 


drills.  Meanwhile,  the  too  celebrated  Tung-Fu-Hsiang  is  carry- 
ing on  a  violent  Russophobe  campaign  in  Mongolia.  [The  Lon- 
don Times  contradicts  this  statement  regarding  Timg-Fu-Hsiang, 
who  is  living,  it  declares,  in  retirement  and  taking  no  part  in 
affairs.] 

"Account  must  also  be  taken  of  tho.se  redoubtable  bands  of 
brigands,  the  Chun-Chuses,  who  are  ravaging  Manchuria  and  the 
neighboring  country,  inspiring  dread  even  in  large  towns  like  Vla- 
divostock.  The  ultimate  intervention  of  these  brigands  would  be 
of  a  kind  to  create  for  the  advantage  of  Japan  and  in  the  name  of 
China  embarrassments  of  a  serious  kind  for  a  Russia  involved  in  a 
mighty  war  in  the  Far  East." — Translatious  made  for  The  LiT- 

KR.AKV   DlGESl  . 


ENGLISH    DREAD    OF   A   COTTON   CRISIS. 

■pANIC  is  spreading  through  England  as  a  result  of  the  threat- 
■*-  ened  great  shortage  in  our  cotton  crop.  London  newspapers 
are  vividly  reminded  of  the  collapse  of  Lancashire's  industries 
when  "cotton  was  king"  in  the  days  of  the  American  Civil 
War.  A  cotton  crisis,  that  must  ramify  in  all  directions,  is  gloom- 
ily anticipated.  "  The  cloud  that  overhangs  Lancashire  shows  no 
signs  of  lifting."  according  to  The  Daily  A^eius  (London) : 

"  There  has  already  been  one  year  of  serious  shortage,  and  at  the 
present  moment  many  mills  are  closed  in  Lancashire,  and  many 
work-people  are  unemployed,  in  consequence  of  the  falling-off  in 
the  American  supply  during  1902-03.  If  there  is  to  be  another  seri- 
ous shortage  in  1904,  it  will  mean  an  industrial  crisis  in  Lancashire. 
Such  shortages  are  almost  always  accompanied  by  attempts,  too 
often  successful,  to  corner  the  American  market.  By  a  process 
which  the  ancients  regarded  as  the  most  serious  crime  against  so- 
ciety, a  man  sitting  in  New  York  can  cause  distress  to  thousands  of 
homes  across  the  Atlantic,  and  can  be  regarded  as  exceptionally 
smart  for  so  doing.  He  makes  a  fortune  in  an  hour;  but  it  is  a 
fortune  that  leaves  many  sorrowing.  Some  day,  perhaps,  we,  too,  \ 
shall  regard  it  as  criminal  that  men  .should  thus  be  able  to  gamble 
in  the  necessities  of  life  and  turn  the  wheels  of  commerce  into  a 
Juggernaut's  car 

"  The  really  serious  question  is  that  the  cotton  supplies  of  the 
world  are  not  expanding  to  meet  the  increasing  demand  of  the 
world's  inhabitants.  The  supply  is  still  virtually  confined  to  the 
Southern  States.  Egypt  produces  a  little  cotton — about  1,000,000 
bales — of  a  special  and  superior  kind.  West  Africa  is  beginning 
to  produce  some.  But  there  seems  no  other  spot  on  the  world's 
surface  so  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  production  of  cotton  as  the 
.Southern  .States  of  America,  just  as  there  seems  no  other  spot  so 
well  suited  to  the  manufacture  of  cotton  as  Lancashire.  This  is  a 
very  serious  outlook.  The  number  of  people  wanting  cotton  gar- 
ments steadily  increases  ;  the  supply  of  cotton,  if  anything,  steadily 
falls  off.  How  is  it  to  be  solved?  Shall  we  find  some  other  fiber 
with  which  to  clothe  ourselves?  Or  .shall  we  have  to  find,  by  per- 
sistent experiment,  .some  other  .spot  on  the  world's  surface  where 
cotton  can  be  grown  ?  " 

Not  a  few  of  tlie  Englisli  papers  are  deriving  comfort  from  tlie 
prospect  that  the  official  estimate  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment bureau  may  turn  out  incorrect.  Upon  this  basis  The  St. 
James's  Gazette  (London)  and  the  London  Times  are  hopeful. 
But  the  London  Standard,  wliile  willing  enough  to  look  on  the 
l)right  side  of  things,  is  inclined  to  fear  the  worst,  and  says  : 

"  It  is  felt  to  be  only  too  certain  that  the  staple  industry  is  con- 
demned to  pass  through  a  formidal)]e  trial  during  the  next  few 
months.  Under  the  influence  of  the  bad  news  there  is  a  manifest 
disposition  to  fear  the  worst.  .  .  .  The  cotton  industry  in  Lan- 
cashire notoriously  works  at  all  times  on  a  narrow  margin,  and 
the  recurrence  of  panics  and  violent  fluctuations  of  prices  must 
do  a  great  and,  perhaps,  prolonged  injury.  Nor  can  the  ill-effects 
of  the  disturbance  be  confined  to  one  trade.  They  will  make 
themselves  felt  outside  by  causing  a  diminution  of  purchasing 
power  in  the  community  at  large.  The  distress  threatening  the 
manufacture  of  cotton  goods— and.  through  it,  all  other  trades,  in 
less  but  appreciable  degree— is  an  impressive  example  of  the  dan- 
gers attending  the  dependence  of  an  industry  on  one  source  of  sup- 
ply.    It  is  true  that  cotton  comes  from  elsewhere  than  the  South- 
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ern  States  of  the  Union ;  but  they  are  so  much  the  greatest 
growers  that  a  failure  in  their  crop  is  a  disaster  to  the  whole 
world." 


TORTURE  IN  THE  GERMAN  ARMY. 

TT  transpired,  during  a  recent  military  trial  not  far  from  Berlin. 
^  that  one  officer  had  long  boasted  of  a  certain  stout  club 
wielded  by  himself  as  the  best  drill-master  in  the  whole  army. 
Another  officer  was  caught  editing  the  regulations  by  the  interpo- 
lation of  the  words,  "  Beat  them — when  no  one  sees,"  the  personal 


l.N"   D.\RKEST  GERMANY. 

How  the  military  system  acts  on  the  individual. 

Simplicissim us  (Munich). 

pronoun  having  reference,  more  particularly,  to  the  material  in  the 
ranks.  The  practise  of  borrowing  from  conscripts  has  spread  like 
wildfire  among  the  non-commissioned  officers,  whose  impecuniosity 
has  rendered  impossible  the  repayment  of  loans  so  trifling  as  four 
cents  after  intervals  of  months.  A  lieutenant  has  been  found 
guilty  of  ill-treating  private  soldiers  in  698  cases,  and  a  sergeant 
has  1.520  cases  of  similar  character  to  his  credit.  The  more  hu 
mane  class  of  offenders  have  not  apparently  ill-treated  more  than 
fifty  or  sixty  men.  Kicking  in  the  abdomen,  pounding  with  the 
fist,  spitting  in  the  face,  and  pulling  teeth  are  the  more  habitual 
ingenuities  of  discipline.  Complaints,  according  to  the  Vossische 
Zeitutig.  are  comparatively  rare  "  on  account  of  the  prevailing 
reign  of  terror  in  the  ranks,"  and  even  when,  "as  often  happens," 
men  are  rendered  unfit  for  militarj'  duty  by  the  treatment  they  re- 
ceive, "  they  dread  giving  evidence  before  a  court-martial."  For 
an  ironical  reference  to  "nonsense  about  humanity."  in  connection 
with  one  court-martial,  a  Socialist  editor  has  been  sentenced  to 
imprisonment  because,  as  the  Hamburger  Nachrichten  explains, 
sarcasm  makes  the  position  of  an  officer  difficult.  But  the  Frank- 
furter Zeitung  complains  that  the  officer  receives  an  inadequate 
punishment  in  most  instances.  "  In  Breslau,"  it  declares,  "a  ser- 
geant so  beat  and  cuffed  a  recruit  that  the  latter,  altho  forbidden  to 
do  so,  went  to  a  physician  for  treatment,  and  learned  that  his  ear- 
drum had  been  ruptured.  The  recruit  was  made  permanently  deaf, 
yet  the  sergeant  received  only  a  sentence  of  three  weeks'  imprison- 
ment."    Further: 

"In  order  to  put  an  end  to  existing  evils,  it  is  first  of  all  neces- 
sary to  conduct  military  trials  in  public.  No  improvement  worth 
considering,  in  the  interest  of  the  army  itself,  can  possibly  take 
place  in  the  absence  of  the  widest  publicity.  As  long  as  courts- 
martial  continue  to  shrink  from  publicity,  they  unwittingly  preju- 
dice the  military  authority  as  such.     In  the  case  of  Lieutenant 


Schilling's  court-martial  at  Metz  [this  officer's  ill-treatment  of  his 

men  has  been  one  of  Germany's  recent  military  sensations],  the 
secrecy  of  the  proceedings  can  only  have  afforded  occasion  for  the 
worst  surmises.  Public  opinion  will  leap  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  circumstances  are  especially  aggravated.  Militar}^  interests, 
which  it  is  sought  to  protect  by  means  of  absolute  secrecy,  are  by 
such  methods  prejudiced  to  the  utmost.  When  will  it  finally  dawn 
upon  the  authorities  that  public  proceedings  are  the  most  whole- 
some in  such  cases?" 

But  the  military  authorities  in  Germany  are  proving  by  their 
energetic  prosecution  of  offenders  that  they  are  resolved  to  extir- 
pate the  evil,  thinks  the  London  Standard,  altho  the  London 
Times  is  unfavorably  impressed  by  the  fact  that  at  recent  courts- 
martial  "  the  soldiers  who  appeared  as  witnesses  had  to  be  repeat- 
edly pressed  by  the  president  to  give  their  evidence."  And  there 
tppears  in  the  Paris  Gaiilois,  from  the  pen  of  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Rousset,  a  somewhat  sensational  article  on  the  .subject.  "  The 
officers  in  Germany  form  a  caste,"  he  declares.  "The  non-com- 
missioned officers  comprise  another  class.  The  soldiers  are  simply 
a  drove  of  cattle,  driven  by  blows."  The  consequence  is  a  de- 
terioration which,  this  French  officer  thinks.  "ma.sks  a  profound 
moral  paralysis  behind  a  haughty  demeanor." — Translations  made 
for  The  Literary  Digest. 


DOOM    OF   ENGLAND'S   EDUCATION   ACT. 

IT  seems  at  last  to  have  dawned  upon  even  the  warmest  sup>- 
porters  of  England's  famous  education  act  that  the  statute 
will  have  to  go.  It  has,  according  to  the  unwilling  admission  of 
the  l^onAon  Spectator,  proved  unworkable.  The  passive  resisters, 
who  refuse  to  conform  to  the  law  on  conscientious  grounds,  are 
slowly  but  surely,  thinks  the  London  News,  organ  of  the  non-con- 
formist conscience,  transferring  the  administration  of  the  new  act 
into  a  sort  of  legalized  pandemonium.  "In  the  majority  of  cases 
the  magistrates  have  loathed  their  new  duties,"  writes  Rev.  C. 
Silvester  Home,  a  passive-resistance  leader,  in  The  New  Liberal 
Review  (London),  "  just  as  the  average  overseer  or  policeman 
hates  the  dirty  work  he  is  now  required  to  do."  And  he  thus  sets 
forth  the  standpoint  of  passive  resistance  : 

"  But  unless  we  make  the  present  system  imworkable,  we  shall 
have  it  with  us  to  our  irretrievable  loss.  Non-conformity  is  de- 
manding a  national  system.  The  passive  resister  is  playing  the 
part  of  patriot.  His  sufferings  may  be  insignificant — tho  they 
have  often  been  considerable — but  they  are  as  much  a  contribution 
to  the  prosperity  and  glory  of  this  country-  as  the  sufferings  of  any 
soldier  on  the  field.  Our  reply  to  the  Government  is  perfectly  firm 
and  fearless.  We  say,  press  your  advantage  while  you  can  ;  visit 
your  hatred  upon  the  traditional  enemies  of  ecclesiastical  privilege  ; 
triumph  over  the  non-conformists;  abuse  the  opportunity  of  your 
khaki  majority  to  destroy  the  democratic  gains  of  a  generation, 
but  do  not  expect  us  to  submit,  for  we  will  not.  We  had  to  choose 
either  to  assist  or  to  resist,  and  we  have  chosen.  Of  this  threefold 
wrong  done  to  education,  to  democracy,  and  to  religion,  our  hands 
are  clean.  We  shall  offer  to  these  statutes  an  invincible  antago- 
nism, and  shall  never  rest  till  the  last  vestige  of  ecclesiastical  privi- 
lege has  disappeared.  When  that  day  comes,  as  it  will,  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  passive  resisters  did  not  witness  and  suffer  in  vain." 

This  line  of  reasoning  is  roundly  denounced  by  the  London 
Times,  which  considers  passive  resistance  "a  cheap  martyrdom," 
while  the  Conservative  London  Standard  refers  to  "  the  unscru- 
pulous campaign  of  misrepresentation  which  is  carried  on  by  a 
group  of  political  dissenters,  and  the  flagrantly  false  statements  on 
the  subject  which  issue  from  too  many  non-conformist  pulpits." 
The  Saturday  Review  (London)  says  that  the  merits  of  the  con- 
troversy will  be  overlooked  in  the  general  desire  to  put  an  end  to 
the  pandemonium  created  by  the  act.  "  For  the  sake  of  quiet,  he 
[the  ordinary  citizen]  may  at  any  time  throw  his  weight  in  favor  of 
wholly  secular  education.  .  .  .  He  will  take  no  trouble  to  ascertain 
nicely  tlie  rights  and  wrongs  of  a  dispute  he  abhors.     His  main 
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object  is  to  stop  the  noise  of  the  disputants."  "  Whichever  way, 
then,  the  next  election  goes,"  concludes  the  London  Spectator, 
"an  alteration  in  the  settlement  of  1902  is  now  inevitable." 


CONFUSION    IN 


THE   COUNSELS   OF   THE 
CZAR. 


KEEPING   THE   DREYFUS   CASE   OUT   OF 
FRENCH    POLITICS. 

T_T  ANDWRITIXG  is  imitated  in  French  military-  circles  with 

■*•■*■      a  fidelity  so  miraa^lous  that  the  anticlerical  Action  doubts 

the  expediency  of  ordering  a  new  court-martial  to  make  an  end 

once  for  all  of  the  reopened  Dreyfus  case.     It  hopes  the  inquiry 

now  proceeding  will  be  conducted  in  a  strictly  judicial  spirit.     It 


OVEKWHELMED. 

France— "Two  affairs  on  hand  al  once  !    This  is  too  much." 

— Fischietto  (Turin). 

fears  that  a  new  court-martial  may  afford  another  opportunity  to 
chirographical  colonels  with  imitative  instincts.  The  Ministry  of 
War,  according  to  the  Depechc  de  Toulouse,  is  overwhelmed  with 
proof  of  the  spurious  character  of  documents  in  evidence  at  the 
last  court-martial.  "  More  serious  still,  forged  documents,  or,  in 
any  event,  altered  documents,  were  shown  to  the  judges,  whose 
verdict  may  have  been  influenced  thereby."  But  the  celebrated 
Senator  Clemenceau  protests  in  the  Aurore  (Paris)  against  the 
theory  that  no  new  court-martial  is  necessary.  "  What  vigor  will 
be  infused  into  the  enemies  of  justice,"  asserts  the  fier}'  anticler- 
ical, "  if  we  let  them  say  that  after  having  asked  the  judgment  of 
his  peers  for  Dreyfus,  we  have  shrunk  from  a  decisive  test  in  the 
ver\-  hour  when  three  years  of  public  discussion  have  dissipated 
the  clouds  in  which  this  dreadful  affair  was  involved  ? "  "The 
third  and  last  act  of  the  Dreyfus  drama  has  begun,"  asserts  the 
Kblitische  Zeitung.  "  The  Court  of  Cassation  will  render  the  de- 
cree that  justice  demands  and  will  nullify  the  verdict  of  Rennes." 
The  real  question,  according  to  the  Freiiidenblatt  (Vienna),  is 
whether  or  not  any  new  political  agitation  will  follow  the  reinstate- 
ment of  the  unfortunate  captain,  and  upon  this  point  it  is  inclined 
to  agree  with  English  newspapers  that  the  case  can  be  kept  out  of 
French  politics.  Times  have  changed  in  France  since  the  last 
court-martial,  remarks  the  London  Outlook.  "If  the  Angel  Ga- 
briel had  appeared  in  the  witne.ss-box  to  declare  Dreyfus  innocent, 
his  testimony  would  have  been  rejected."  France  has  nothing  to 
fear  in  the  way  of  political  upheaval  from  the  reopened  Drqyfus 
case,  thinks  the  London  Times.  "Any  incidental  political  conse- 
quences which  the  inquiry  may  have  will  presumably  be  rather  of 
a  negative  than  a  positive  description,  and  will  probably  result  in 
finally  consigning  the  celebrated  and  ominous  Dreyfus  affair  to 
the  domain  of  history."  Yet  the  opponents  of  Dreyfus,  according 
to  the  London  .Standard,  "will  not  admit  that  any  new  fact  can 
have  been  discovered,  and  are  doing  their  utmost  to  revive  the 
agitation  in  the  country,  and  to  take  the  question  out  of  the  judi- 
cial sphere." — Translations  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


/^OUNT  LAMSDORFF  is  too  inert  a  Minister  of  Foreign 
^^^  Affairs  to  please  the  Czar's  mother — a  bit  of  gossip  which 
the  Zeit  (Vienna)  retails  on  the  authority  of  "  a  diplomatist  in 
Vienna  who  is  bound  to  know  what  is  going  on."  The  count  is 
also  disparaged  by  the  Czar's  brother-in-law,  as  the  A'eue  Freie 
Presse  (V^ienna)  leams  from  "  a  Copenhagen  politician  who  has 
more  than  once  proved  to  be  exceptionally  well-informed  about 
events  in  the  Russian  court."  And  the  London  Standard,  on  the 
authority  of  "  a  person  who  has  considerable  knowledge,"  asserts 
that "  there  is  a  strong  warlike  part>'  in  Russia  which  does  all  it 
can  to  overthrow  the  count."  These  obscure  effusions  have  all  a 
Danish  origin,  the  Indifpendance  Beige  (Brussels)  avers.  The  end 
in  view  is  the  downfall  of  the  count  and  the  promotion  to  his  post 
of  the  Russian  minister  in  Copenhagen,  Mr.  Isvolski.  Mr.  Isvol- 
ski's  statesmanship  is  of  a  fighting  type,  and  his  appointment  as 
Foreign  Minister  was  once  announced — prematurely,  as  it  turned 
out — in  the  Paris  Temps,  to  the  intense  annoyance  of  the  Czar, 
who,  the  Vienna  Zeit  .says,  had  a  falling  out  with  his  Danish  rela- 
tives about  it. 

This  confusion  in  the  counsels  of  the  Czar,  according  to  the 
Politische  Correspondens  (V^ienna),  may  result  seriously  for  the 
peace  of  the  world.  But  it  says  confidently  that  tliere  is  no  truth 
in  the  renewed  rumors  of  Count  Lamsdorff's  dismissal.  His  most 
noted  opponent  is  Admiral  Alexeieff,  according  to  the  St.  Peters- 
burg correspondents  of  many  European  newspapers.  They  report 
that  the  viceroy  in  the  Far  East  secured  his  present  ample  powers 
in  the  face  of  Count  Lamsdorff's  protests.  General  Kuropatkin, 
Minister  of  War,  intimates  the  London  Times,  saved  himself  by  a 
timely  acquiescence  in  tlie  uncompromising  policy  of  Admiral 
Alexeieff,  altho  the  difficulty  of  finding  another  Minister  of  War 
had  something  to  do  with  the  general's  retention.  Count  Lams- 
dorff  was  saved,  thinks  the  Pester  Lloyd  (Budapest),  because  he  is 
very  useful  in  a  Balkan  crisis.  In  an  Asiatic  crisis,  according  to 
European  press  comment  on  the  present  situation,  the  count  is  a 
statesman  of  no  particular  consequence. —  Translations  made  for 
The  Literary  Digest. 


POINTS   OF   VIEW. 

Italy  and   Learning.— "Mominsen's  reputation  in  Italy  was  so  great  " 

says  the  London  Review  of  Reviews,  "  that  the  reply  '  Sono  Theodore  Momin- 
sen '  once  disarmed  a  band  of  brigands." 

Ingratitude. — "An  obviously  sincere  irritation  is  expressed  at  St. 
Petersburg,"  thinks  the  London  Standard,  "  over  the  persistence  of  the 
LTnited  States  in  demanding  the  opening  of  ports  in  Manchuria.  America 
is  tartly  asked  why  she  troubles  an  old  friend." 

Classical  Rioters.—"  There  have  been  riots  at  Athens  over  a  perform- 
ance of  .(Eschylus  in  the  vernacular,  and  one  person  has  been  killed  and 
eight  wounded,"  observes  the  London  Speaker.  "It  reminds  us  of  the 
bloody  conflicts  in  ancient  Alexandria  over  minute  points  of  doctrine." 

Hint  to  a  Philanthropist.— " We  do  not  want  to  become  the  dump- 
ing-ground for  millionaire  philanthropists  of  America  any  more  than  for 
the  destitute  aliens  of  Europe,"  asserts  The  Saturday  Revietv  (London). 
"  Let  Mr.  Carnegie  set  up  his  libraries  in  his  own  country.  We  can  pay  for 
our  own." 

The  Papacy  and  the  L.\tin  Powers. --"When  Pius  X.  casts  nis  glance 
over  his  spiritual  empire  from  the  elevation  of  the  papa!  throne  he  will  see 
a  horizon  girt  with  storm  in  many  directions,"  says  the  London  Tablet,  an 
organ  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  England.  "The  disastrous  conflict 
in  France,  so  full  of  menace  for  the  future  of  that  country  and  for  all  those 
to  which  its  widespread  influence  extends,  can  not  but  fill  him  with  appre- 
hension and  anxiety.  Deeply  pondered  and  earnestly  weighed  must  be  hi» 
own  words  and  actions  with  regard  to  it,  lest  he  should  further  exasperate  a 
government  ready,  it  may  be,  to  snatch  at  a  pretext  for  aggravated  forms  of 
aggression.  In  Italy  he  sees  the  civil  power  placed  in  permanent  antago- 
nism to  the  church  by  the  very  origin  and  constitution  of  the  nation  itself, 
while  his  own  position  is  one  of  precarious  dependence  on  an  alien  and  hos- 
tile government  for  even  such  limited  rights  as  he  enjoys.  Here,  too,  a 
temporary  truce  between  irreconcilable  claims  seems  the  utmost  that  can 
be  hoped  for  in  the  present  state  of  politics.  In  Spain,  the  third  great 
Latin  country,  the  struggle  between  religion  and  revolution,  if  it  has  not 
reached  so  acute  a  stage  as  among  the  sister  nations,  is  none  the  less 
agitating  society  with  its  preliminary  throes.  In  all  three  a  profoundly 
Catholic  people  seem  hopelessly  entangled  in  the  meshes  of  powerful 
organizations  obeying  the  watchwords  of  so-called  liberalism  in  its  war 
upon  faith." 
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rSrthe  toiler— independence 
lor  all  a  safe  investment 


be:  independent 

$10  DOWN-$10  A  MONTH 

till  you've  paid  $200  buys  40  acres  of  good  land   close  to  market  in  the 

Upper  Peninsul^L  of  Michigacrv 

WE  are  offering  first-class  all-round  farming  land,  well  timbered,  at  from  $5  to  $10  per  acre — much  less  than 
the  cost  of  land  of  similar  value  elsewhere.  The  land  grows  abundantly  all  staple  farm  products,  the  best 
apples,  strawberries,  celery,  sugar-beets,  and  potatoes.  It  is  a  fine  grazing  country.  The  timber,  the  crops, 
dairy  products,  and  vegetables  are  quickly  and  profitably  sold  in  nearby  markets  in  |the  busy  towns  of  Marquette, 
Ishpeming,  Negaunee,  Manistique, 
St.  Ignace,  Newberry,  Sault  Ste 
Marie,  Munising,  Gladstone,  and 
Escanaba. 

We  are  selling  heavily  timbered 
land  for  just  <Ke  va.lue  of  the 
timber — land  where  there  is  suffi- 
cient timber   for  farming  purposes 

9A  just  the  v2Llue  of  the  land. 

We  give  you  a  clear  deed  and 
reserve  no  mineral  rights — this  is  an 
unusual  custom  in  the  Upper  Penin- 
sula of  Michigan. 

Should  you  die  before  you  are 
entitled  to  a  deed,  our  land  contract 
makes  provision  whereby  the  prin- 
cipal and  interest  will  be  returned 
to  your  heirs  if  they  so  desire. 

Much  of  the  first-class  farming  land  in  the  Upper  Peninsula  which  is  now  unsettled  has  not  been  offered  to  the 
public  before  on  account  of  being  controlled  by  companies  who  have  confined  their  entire  attention  to  their  respective 
mining  and  lumbering  operations. 

Farm  Lands  a  Sound  Investment 

An  investment  in  Upper  Peninsula  land  is  a  solid  foundation  for  future  independence.  Buy  a  tract  of  our  land 
at  this  time  and  we  believe  your  investment  will  be  satisfactory  and  profitable. 

The  last  United  States  Census  Reports  say  that  land  has  increased  in  value  the  last  ten  years  in  the  States  of 
Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Ohio,  South  Dakota,  North  Dakota,  Minnesota,  Iowa,  and  Illinois. 

$3,l54,ldl,4l3 

This   means   that  land   has  increased  in  VALUE  so  as  to  give  the  1,395,161  land  owners  in 
these  States  $2,260  increase  per    man. 

The   opportunity  for  the  toiler  lies  not  in  the    crowded  city,  where  the  meanest  labor  is 
competed  for  \\'ith  ever  increasing  eagerness,  where  discomfort  and  unhealthy  conditions  are 
the  lot  of  most  laborers.     It  lies  in  the  country,  where  a  home,  health,  comfort,  and   inde- 
pendence are  within  the  reach  of  a  pair  of  willing  hands 


Stacking  Hay  infthe  Upper  PeninsulaL 


This    is   opportunity    for  the  small    investor  to    be  master  of    his   own   invest- 
ment— in  timber  and  farm  land  which  is  rapidly  increasing  in  value.     Land  is  a 
safe  investment,  an  increasingly  profitable  one,  and  our  lands  are  one  of  the  best 
opportunities  you  will  ever  find. 


L.  D. 

Jan.  23 

Upper 

Peninsula 
Land  Co.  Ltd. 
Detroit,  Mich. 


HER^  AR.E  OUR.  REFERENCES 


Kuiabaga.,  II  Pounds, 

Grown  in  the  Upper 

Peninsula 


111.  Tnist  &  Savings  Bank,  Chicago. 
Colonial  Trust  Co.,  New  York. 
Mercantile  National  Bank,  Cleveland, 
State  Savings  Bank,  Detroit. 
First  Nat'l  Bank,  Sault  Ste  Marie. 
First  Nat'l  Bank,  St.  Ignace,  Mich 


Marquette. Nat'l  Bank,  Marquette,  Mich.     Manistique  Bank,  Manistique,  Mich 
Write  us  for  maps,  booklets,  etc. 


UPPER  PENINSULA  LAND  CO..  Ltd., 

906  WASHINGTON  ARCADE.  DETROIT.  MICH. 

F.  J.  MEIiltlAM,  Scc'ij  and  Gen'l  :^rijr.  Detroit. 


MtjName  i».. 


Bank  of  Commerce,  Cleveland. 
People's  Savings  Bank,  Detroit. 
Cleveland  Cliffs  Iron  Co.,  Cleveland. 
Munising  State  Bank,  Munising,  Mich. 
First  Nat'l  Bank,  Escanaba,  Mich. 
Newberry  Bank,  Newberry,  Mich. 


.1/1/  AdOrt!^<.. 


Tirwu 

.S'ra<e 

1  could  invest dnxon  and 

. .  .per  montJi. 


TT'ohW  ivnnt 


acres  of  land. 


If  ihis  investment  appeals  to  vour  bent  ju«)(r7nent  as  sound  and 

afe,  and  you  wish  totalte  IMMEDIATE  ADVA.NTAGE  of  it, 

nd  05  $10.00  as  earnest  money  to  apply  on  nrst  payment.     We 

^ill  then  return  vonr  money  if  you  are  not  entirely  satisfied  with 

he  description  and  location  of  the  land  we  choose  as  bVst  for  you.  In 

.-ndiiijr  us  ^lO.CO  you  do  not  bind  yourself  at  all  to  malte  a  purch" 
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BOOKS   RECEIVED. 

The  Literary  Digest  is  in  receipt  of  the  fol- 
lowing books  : 

"Sermons  from  St.  Ignatius'  Pulpit."  —  Rev. 
Arthur  Ritchie.  (298  pp.;  price,  $1  net.  Young 
Churchman  Company.) 

•'The  Divine  Processional." — Denis  Wortnian. 
(283  pp.     Fleming  H.  Revell  Company.) 

"The  Rescue  of  the  Princess  Sylvia." — Alice 
Cliadwick.     (Broadway  Publishing  Company.) 

"Psychic  Healing. "—Rev.  Vernon  C.  Harring- 
ton. (Paper,  30  pp.;  price,  $0.10.  Burrows 
Brothers  Company,  Cleveland.) 

"Four  New  York  Bo\-s." — John  W.  Davis.  (241 
pp.,  price,  $1.  Educational  Publishing  Company. 
New  York.) 

"The  Great  Portraits  of  the  Bible."— Louis  Al- 
bert Banks.  (351  pp.;  price,  $1.50.  Eaton  & 
Mains.) 

"Prolegomena  to  the  Study  of  Greek  Religion." 
— J.  E.  Harrison.  (680  pp.,  price,  $5.  The  Mac- 
millan  Company.) 

"The  A.  B.-Z.  of  Our  Own  Nutrition."— Horace 
Fletcher.  (426  pp.;  price,  $t  net.  Frederick  A. 
Stokes  Company.) 

"Addresses  and  Proceedings  of  the  National 
Educational  Association  at  Boston,  1903."  and 
"Year-Book  and  List  of  Active  Members,  1903- 
1904." — Published  by  the  Association  at  Winona, 
Minn.) 

"The  Relations  Between  Freedom  and  Respon- 
sibility in  the  Evolution  of  Democratic  Govern- 
ment."—Arthur  Twining  Hadley.  (175  pp.;  $1 
net.     Charles  Scribner's  Sons.) 

"  Woman's  Unfitness  for  Higher  Coeducation  " 
—Ely  Van  de  Warker.  (225  pp.;  $1.25  net.  The 
Grafton  Press.) 

"  Reminiscences  of  the  Civil  War."— Gen.  John 
B.  Gordon.  (474  pp.;  $3  net.  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons.) 

"Autobiography  of  Seventy-  Years."— George 
F.  Hoar.  (Two  volumes,  927  pp.;  $7.50  net. 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons.) 

"Ben  Blunt."  —  Speed  Mosby.  (Commercial 
Printing  Companj',  St.  Louis.) 

"The  Deliverance."- Ellen  Glasgow.  (543  pp.; 
$1.50.     Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.) 

"The  Autobiography  of  the  I  or  Ego."— Charles 
Kirkland  Wheeler.  (115  pp.;  $1.  Published  by 
author  at  9  Park  Square,  Boston.) 

"  Anacaona  and  other  Poems."— John  M.  Morse, 
(The  Grafton  Press,  New  York.) 

"Tamarack  Farm."— George  Scott.  (220  pp.; 
$1.25.     The  Grafton  Press.) 

"Singoalla."— Translated  from  the  Swedish  by 
Axel  Josephsson.     (The  Grafton  Press,  $1.25.) 

'•Months  and  Moods."— A  fifteen-year  calendar 
by  Edward  Curtis.     (The  Grafton  Press,  $1  net.) 

"Varied  Types."— G.  K.  Chesterson.  (269  pp.: 
$1.20  net.     Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.) 

"Life -Work  of  George  Frederick  Watts."— 
Hugh  Macmillan.     (E.  P.  Dutton,  $1.50  net.) 

"  Book  of  the  Short  Story."— Jessup  and  Can  by. 
(D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  $1  net.) 


CURRENT    POETRY. 

Renewal. 
By  Florence  Earle  Coates. 
These  sounds  sonorous  rolling  !— 
These  vibrant  tones  and  clear  ! 
Listen  !    The  bells  are  tolling 

The  requiem  of  the  year  : 
The  year  that  dies,  as  mute  it  lies 
Midst  fallen  leaves  and  sere  ! 


Write  for  Our  Book- 
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"HOW    TO    BEAUTIFY 
KOME  SURROUNDINGS" 
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tiire  and  Lan<l»  ape  C;ur(l>rnJni;.  Our  yeareof 
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traled  and  U  free.  Write  for  II  now. 
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The  Great  Protector  of  American  Homes. 

INSURE  NOW. 

The  Prudential  Insurance  Co.  of  America 


JOHN  F.  DRYDEN, 

^^V  President. 


Home  Office; 
NEWARK,  N.  J. 
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THE  MAGIC  LANTERN 
IN  CLASS  ROOM 

Lessons  illustrated  with  lantern  views  have 
a  double  force.  Hold  at  tent  ion  and  make  uii 
impression  not  jiossible  to  oral  instruction. 
Kvery  modern  scliool  should  have  a  Matric 
Lantern  or  Stereoplicon.  Write  for  dc- 
Beriptive  catalotnie  KUKE.  Views  for  all 
branches  of  study.   Cost  of  equipmeat  light. 

McAllister,  Mig.  optician, 

49  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 
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Roller-bearing  non- 
binding  doors,  remo* 
(alile  (to  clean  or 
'  replace  broken  glass) 
b}    simply    uubook' 
innr.    No  unsightly, 
iriin    bands   or  pro- 
truding shelves.    Sec- 
tions so  nicely  joined 
'together   that  appearance 
i  that  of  solid  case.    We 
are  the  Only  Seclinnal  Book- 
case Milkers  entitled  to  use  the 
trade-mark   of  the  (Jraiid  Rapids  Furniture  As^ociatiun  which 
means  the  l>esl.    Sold  only  through  dealers.    If  no  dealer  in  youi 
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THE  GUNN  FURNITURE  CO., 


GRAND  KAPIOS 
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'New  EnKland  Depot,  188  Portland  St.,  Boston. 


FERSISTENCE  is  the  bridge  which  reaches  from 
the  end  of  the  rope  to  vlctor>-    ^    ^    ^    ^ 

H  Reading  Ad  Sense  every  month,  and  re- 
reading Brain  Ore  occasioually,  grow  wisdom 
and  persistence. 

1!  Ad   Sense   is   the   money  maker's  monthly 
magazine,  which  interests  general  advertisers 
and  all  classes  of  good  business  people  in  many 
countries.    One  dollar  a  year. 
1  Brain  Ore  is  Rtrl  M.  Pratt's  "Paul  Point" 
report  on  advertising.    25  cents. 
If  We  send  you  Ad  Sense  for  a  year  and  a  copy 
of  the  Brain  Ore   book  fcr  one  dollar;   or  a 
sample  copy  of  Ad  Sense  and  a  copy  of  Braiu 
Ore  for  25  cents:    No  free  copies. 
T  For  sale  by  newsdealers  everywhere. 

THE     AD     SENSE     COMPANY 

272  Marquette  Building.  Chicago 


WhaLt    Is    Daus*    Tip -Top? 


-Ton  ' 
to 


TO  IMJOVF.that  Daus-  "Tip 
is  the  best  and  simplest  device  for 
making  HMI  coi»teft  from  pen  writ- 
ten and  r>0  cupiei.  from  typewrit- 
ten original,  we  will  ship  ct>mplete 
duplicMtor.    cap    size,    without 
deposit,  on  ten  (IO)du)«'trlul 


Price  $7. JO  /ess  Trade 


$5  net 


THE  FELIX  F.  DAUS  DUPLICATOR  CO. 
UaiiH    Uiilldln^,    111    Joliii  St.,   IVciT   Vurk    City. 
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Now,  by  the  fading  embers 
That  on  earth's  hearthstone  glow, 

How  sadly  one  remembers 
The  things  of  long  ago  : 

The  wistful  things,  with  flame-bright  wings, 
That  vanished  long  ago  ! 

The  self-effacing  sorrow, 

The  generous  desire, 
The  pledges  for  the  morrow. 

Enkindled  at  this  fire  ! — 
Knkindled  here,  O  dying  year  ! 

Where  smoulders  low  thy  pyre. 

What  hope  and  what  ambition, 

What  dreams  beyond  recall ! 
Look  we  for  their  fruition. 

To  find  them  ashes  all  ? 
Is  life  the  wraith  of  love — of  faith  ? 

Then  let  the  darkness  fall ! 

The  sparks— how  fast  they  dwindle  ! 

How  faint  their  being  glows  ! 
Quickly!  the  fi-e  rekindle— 

Au.  quickly  !  ^'er  it  goes  ! 
Woo  living  breath  from  the  lips  of  death  ! — 

From  ashes  bring  the  rose  ! 


Kind  God  !    The  bells,  in  gladness  ! 

The  rose  of  hope  hath  bloomed  ! 
For,  consecrating  sadness, 

Life  hath  its  own  resumed. 
And  welcomes  here  the  new-born  year — 

A  phoenix,  unconsumed  I 

— From  Harper's  Magazine. 


The  Muse  of  Song. 

A  hitherto  unpublished  Poem  by  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes. 

Her  sweeter  voice  the  Heavenly  Maid  imparts 

To  tell  the  secrets  of  our  aching  hearts  ; 

For  this,  a  suppliant,  captive,  prostrate,  bound. 

She  kneels  imploring  at  the  feet  of  Sound  ; 

For  this,  convulsed  in  thought's  maternal  pains. 

She  loads  her  arms  with  rime's  resounding  chains  : 

Faint  tho  the  music  of  her  fetters  be. 

It  lends  one  charm,  -her  lips  are  ever  free. 

— From  Success. 


Current  Events. 


Foreign. 


The  Far  East. 


January  ii.— Japan  formally  notifies  China  that 
Russia's  second  proposal  is  unsatisfactory 
and  declares  that  unless  Russia  recedes  war 
will  be  declared.  Neutrality  is  demanded 
of  China.  Russia  promises  to  respect  the 
treaty  rights  of  all  nations  in  Manchuria. 

January  12.— The  Emperor  of  Japan  and  his 
leading  statesmen  confer  at  Tokyo,  and  a 
reply  to  Russia's  latest  note  is  drafted.  Two 
divisions  of  Russian  troops  are  entrained  for 
the  Far  East  over  the  Siberian  Railway. 

January  13 —Japan's  reply  to  Russia  fixes  no 
time  limit  to  the  negotiations  and  her  minis- 
ters say  her  attitude  is  remarkably  concilia- 
tory. 

January  14.— The  Czar  announces  that  he  firmlv 
desires  peace  with  Japan,  and  he  would  do 
all  in  his  power  to  avert  hostilities.  Two 
Russian  transports  carrying  troops  pass 
through  the  Bosporus  en'  route  to  the  Far 
East.  A  massacre  of  foreigners  is  threat- 
ened in  Seoul,  Korea,  and  United  States 
Minister  Allen  advises  all  Americans  to  stay 
indoors. 

January  15.  -It  is  reported  that  Russia  has  re- 
quested Turkey  to  allow  war-vessels  to  pass 
the  Dardanelles. 

January  16.  -Russia  is  not  expected  to  accept  all 
of  Japan's  last  propositions,  but  mav  vield 
some  points,  hoping  for  a  continuance  of  the 
negotiations.  Sixtv  additional  United  States 
marines  arrive  at  Seoul. 


Other  Foreign  News. 

January  n.-A  thousand  of  the  Mad  Mullah's 
men  are  killed  by  a  British  force  in  Somali- 
land. 


Cree  -  Dickson 

"  In  selecting  a  bookcase,  look  first  to  the  doors 

Tho  rkn/ire  op^n  oH/ira/v?  and  rfoirnira/vf  so  designed 
A  lie  l^UUia  that  they  cannot  stick;  2'  when  open, 
the  doors  form  strong,  rigid  shelves,  upon  which  books 
may  be  laid,  handy  for  reference;  3i  when  books  are  re- 
moved, the  doors  shut  automatically;  i4i  hung  one  inch 
below  the  shelves,  the  doors  work  independently,  being  in 
no  way  affected  by  the  heavy  weight  of  books  on  the  shelves. ' 

RiliiHifv  '^'"'  bottom  section   and    "base"    are   one 
I^IUIljr    piece,  and  the  top  section  and  "cap"  also 
one  piece,  which,  with  our  own  patent  interlocking  device 
insures  unequalled  rigidity.    iA5-sectioncasecan 
be    tipped    endwise,    forward    or    backward,    or 
moved  about  the  room,  without  coming  apart.) 
Having  a  minimum  of  joints,  the  case  is  prac- 
tically dust-proof. 

f^n.^  iroM  \a.-\.nr^  The  Orcc-Dickson  has  the  widest 
V/OI\Vei\iei\Ce  range  of  adjustability,  will  fit 
jibout  windows  or  alcoves,  and  may  be  combined  with 

our      "  secretary  " 


SECTIONAL 
BOOKCASE 


section.      The    en- 
tire back  of   book 
is  exposed,  showing 
title    and  author's 
name,     a     feature 
not  found  in  other 
cases.      Easy     to 
open,  easy  to  take 
a     book    out,    the 
doors    close   them- 
selves.      Designed 
by  practical  libra- 
ry men,    it  is  built 
by    mechanics   and 
finished    to  suit    any 
style    of    furniture   de- 
sired.     Base  section  with 
drawer,  %\  extra. 

Illnslrated  Catslogue  Free 


SK»miNB5Eil^^ 


GREE-DICKSON  MFG.  COMPANY 

718  Phoenix  Bldg.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

NEW  YORK  OFFICE,   141   BROADWAY 


"gqH,  0/ Camera  Value  is  in  the  Lens"     B^ 

For  the  darkest  of  dark  days 
For  the  fastest  of  fast  shutters 

use  a  Goerz.  "Type  B.  "  You  can  get  a  perfect 
picture  under  conditions  of  light  impossible  with 
any  other  lens. 

THE  GOERZ  LENS 

is  used  by  leading  photographers,  and  is  recog- 
nized by  experts  as  the  finest  lens  in  the  world. 

At  your  dealer's  or  direct;  wTite  for  descriptive  catalo^'ue. 
C.  P.  GOERZ,  Room  34,  .>2  East  I'nion  Square,  Kew  York 


The  "Best"  Light 

is  a  portable  100  candle  power  light  cost- 
ing onl ,  2  cts.  per  week.  MaJces  and  burns 
its  own  gas.  Brighterthan  electricity  or 
acetylene  and  cheaper  than  kerosene.  No 
Dirl.  No  Grease.  No  Odor.  Over  100  styles. 
Lighted  instantly  with  a  match.  Every 
lamp  warranted.  Agents  Wanted  Everywhere 

"BEST 


Learn  the  truth 

Every  man  and  woman,  iiar- 
ticularly  those  entered  upon 
matrimony,  should  possess  llie 
new  and  valuable  tKjok 

Sexology 

I  y  WilllauII.Walijng,  A.M.,M.D, 

which  sensibly  treats  of   the    sex- 

ological  relations  of  both  sexes,  and. 

as  well,  how  and  when  to  advise  son 

or  daughter. 

Unequalled  endorsement  of  the  press,  min- 

stry,  legal  and  medical  professions. 

Do  you  know 

that  the  main  cause  of  unbappiness.  ill-health, 
sickly  children,  and  divorce  is  admitted  by  phy- 
sicians and  shown  by  court  records  to  be  ignorance 
of  the  laws  of  self  and  sex  I 

Sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  price 

Fine  Morocco  binding.  81-50.    Clothbound.  Sl.OO 

Write  for  "  Other  People's  Opinions  "  and  T.ible  of  Contents,  also 

100-page  illustrated  catalogue  ot  books  of  merit— FREE 

PURITAN  PUB.  CO.,  Dcpt.  B,  Phllndelphio 


INVENTIONS) 


patented  and  sale  undertaken  if  patent  is  obtained 
by  us.    20  years  experience.    Send  for  booklet. 

Patent  Development  Co.  of  America, 

180  Broadway,  New  York  Oily.  "> 


■|/V     PIIADAMTECn      Interest    for  I>Ife   on    Life 

M/0   uUAnAlllLLU      Annuities  issued  at  age 50. 

at  age  62,  Ten  Per  Cent.    Tax  exempt.  Sales  in  1902,  Ten 

Million  Dollarg.    J.  A.  Steele,  116  B'dway,  New  York. 


THE 


92  E. 


LIGHT    CO. 

5th  Street,  CANTON,  OHIO. 


DO  YOU  KNOW 

That  yon  can  add  to  your  income  by  reading  proof  or  cor- 
responding for  the  press?  It  will  |>ay  you  to  write  us  for 
more  information  on  either  subject,  unless  you  are  satis- 
fied with  your  present  salary. 

The  opportunities  are  many  and  you  can  succeed  because 
our  instruction  is  thorough,  personal  and  founded  on 
practical  experience.  If  you  prefer  to  write  ads  we  can 
teach  you  that  also. 

HOME  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOL,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


y^^  AMTprj Active,  educated  men  of  busi- 

^  I  •-•L'       ness  ability  who  desire  to  earn 
$1,000  per  year  or    more.     Give    age,   qualifications, 
references.     DODD,  MEAD  &  CO.,  New  York. 
Readers  of  Thk  Litbrart  Digest  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  ivhen 


etaJs'Heb>\ol£^hml^ 


Have  you  been  called  upon  to  speak  on  short 
notice  ?  Do  you  require  help  In  the  prepa- 
ration of  literary  work  ?  Do  you  seek  facts 
or  statistics  which  are  difficult  to  obtain  ? 
We  prepare  onrefully 
SPKECHKS  SERMONS 

TOASr.S  LKCTUKES 

ESSAYS  TKE.\TISES,  etc. 

Novels,   Plays,  and   All   Kinds   of   .Manu- 
scripts Criticised,  Revised,  and  Sold 
on  Commission 

AU  Transactions  Strictly  Confidential 

The    International    Literary    Bureau 

Established  18»i 

Bible  House  New  York  City 


writing  to  advertisers. 
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FREE  TO  ANY  ACTIVE  BUSINESS  MAN 


Viith  His  Namo  on  it  in  Goid 

But  we  are  getting  ahead  of  our  story.  This 
little  box  of  cards  is  called  the  Perpetual  Re- 
minder. "  Worth  forty-seven  pigeon  holes,"  as 
one  user  says,  and  any  number  of  note  books. 
Placed  in  your  desk  it  is  a  receptacle  for  all  the 
miscellaneous  matters — all  the  memorandums 
— now  scattered  about  the  office.  It  is  a  com- 
plete desk  and  pocket  card  system.  It  has 
guide  cards  by  months  and  days  and  a  quantity 
of  fine,  heavy  linen  two  by  five  inch  record 
cards.  The  cards  are  in  an  ingenious  silk-cloth 
covered  board  box — ingenious  because  of  a  pe- 
culiar arrangement  which  keeps  the  TODAY 
cards  always  to  the  front,  and  the  guide  cards 
always  in  sight.  On  the  front  of  the  handsome 
box  is  your  name  in  gold  letters.  The  other 
fellows  in  the  office  will  soon  see  the  great  value 
of  the  Perpetual  Reminder,  and  they  might 
••  borrow  "  it  if  it  weren't  for  your  name  staring 
them  in  the  face. 

The  way  to  get  the  Perpetual  Reminder  for  nothing  is 
through  SYSTEM.  System  is  essential  to  business  suc- 
cess. And  :o  is  SYSTEM, 
the  magazin;.  It  tells  every 
month  a!",  the  new  business 
tricks  that  save  time — all  the 
little  office  wrinkles  that  save 
worry.  Through  SYSTEM 
you  can  learn  all  that  any  one 
can  possibly  tell  you  about 
system  and  business  methods. 
Ninety-six  or  more  pages 
monthly  cramful  of  business 
ideas  for  YOU.  The  regular 
reading  of  SYSTEM  will 
solve  your  busines  perplexi- 
ties^but  if  it  does  not,  SYS- 
TEM has  a  staff  of  Experts — 
practical  business  men — who 
will  answer  your  questions 
gladly  and  cheerfully  and 
promptly,  this  service  will 
cost  you  not  one  single  penny — if  you  are  a  subscriber  to 
SYSTEM.  The  price  of  SYSTEM  is  two  dollars  a  year. 
It  is  worth  a  great  deal  more  than  that  to  any  alert  man 
with  his  eyes  on  the  main  chance. 

The  president  of  a  large   lumber 

company  says ; 

"  It  is  absolutely  necessary  to  us  in  the 
conduct  of  our  business  to  have  before  us 
such  information  as  SYSTEM  gives.  Our 
entire  office  system  has  been  made  up  from 
suggestions  contained  in  your  publication. " 

Special  Offer  fo  "Literary  Digest"  Readers ; 

We  said  the  Perpetual  Reminder  would  cost 
you  nothing.     Here  is  the  way.     Send  us  two 
dollars    for    a   year's    sub- 
scription to  SYSTEM  and 

we  will  send  you,  every  cost  | 

prepaid,    a    Perpetual    Re-  ^ 

minder  with  your  name  in  2. 

gold  on  the  front.     Write  " 

your  name  and  address  in  '^ 

the  white  space    opposite;  g 

tear  out  this  advertisement  f* 

and    mail  it    to  us.    Write  S 

plainly,sothat  we  will  make  ^ 

no  mistake  in  setting  your  ^ 

name.     Inclose  the  money  a. 

and  we  will  enter  you  as  a  g 

subscriber — send  you  an  ex-  "' 

pert  consultation  certificate,  ff 

'      .  ,.  ,  ,   .  re 

entitling  you  to  free  advice  ^ 

—  and    ship    you   the    Re-  | 

minder.    Act  at  once.    We 

have    only   a    few   of    the 

Reminders  on   hand,  and  we  believe  they  will 

be  snapped  up  in  a  hurry.     ACT. 

THE    SYSTEM    COMPANY, 
940  First  National  Banl(  Building       -       Chicago. 


Tiie  island  of  St.  .Andrews  sends  a  commission 
to  seek  annexation  to  Panama. 

Januarj'  12. -News  from  Colon  indicates  that 
Colombia  is  determined  to  send  an  army  to 
attack  Panama. 

January  13.— Reports  from  Damaraland,  South- 
wes't  Africa,  that  an  uprising  is  imminent, 
alarm  the  German  War  Office. 

January  14. — Bulgarians  blow  up  a  Turkish 
po\vder  magazine  near  Uskub,  killing  thirty 
Turks. 

January  15  —  France,  in  a  note  to  the  Vatican, 
demands  acquiescence  in  appointments  made 
b\-  the  French  Government,  and  has  de- 
manded that  the  Papal  Nuncio  leave  the 
country. 

January  16.  — Mutinous;  Turkish  troops  at  Keirut, 
threaten  to  sack  the  town  unless  paid  $80,- 
000  arrears  of  pay. 

January  17. — Russian  Minister  of  the  Interior 
has  completed  a  draft  of  the  scheme  for 
peasant  reform. 

Government  troops  in  Santo  Dominpro  cap- 
ture Porto  Plata,  and  General  Deschainps 
flees  to  the  United  States  consulate;  British 
cruiser  Pallas  lands  marines. 

The  Turkish  Government  orders  that  the 
arrears  due  to  the  troops  at  Beirut  be  paid. 

Domestic. 

Congress. 

January  \x.— Senate :  The  nominations  of  Wil- 
liam H.  Taft  to  be  Secretary  of  War  and 
Luke  E.  Wright  to  be  governor  of  the 
Philipiaines  are  confirmed.  The  motion  to 
reconsider  the  confirmation  of  W.  I.  Buchan- 
an to  be  minister  to  Panama  is  defeated. 

January  12. — Senate:  A  five-hour  debate  takes 
place  over  Senator  Bacon's  resolution  ask- 
ing the  President  to  negotiate  a  treaty  with 
Colombia  to  adjust  the  differences  over 
Panama. 
House:  The  Legislative.  Executive,  and  Judi- 
cial Appropriation  bill  is  discussed.  Con- 
gressman Hepburn  makes  an  attack  on  the 
Civil  Service  system. 

January  13. — Senate:  Panama  questions  are  dis- 
cussed ;  Senator  Spooner  answers  attacks 
on  the  Administration's  policy  by  Senators 
Carmack  and  Tillman. 
Hozise :  The  paragraph  providing  for  the 
salaries  and  expenses  of  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  is  stricken  out  of  the  Legisla- 
tive, Executive,  and  Judicial  Appropriation 
bill. 

Januarj'  14. — Senate:  Senator  Depew  defends 
and  Senator  Newlands  attacks  the  Presi- 
dent's Panama  policy. 
House:  The  Legislative,  Executive,  and  Judi- 
cial Appropriation  bill,  carrying  $29,711,700, 
is  passed ;  the  item  covering  salaries  and 
expenses  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission  is 
restored. 

January  15. — Senate :  The  Panama  question  is 
again  discussed,  Senator  Teller  attacking 
the  Administration's  policy. 

Other  Domestic  News. 

January  11. — The  trial  of  August  W.  Machen, 
the  Groff  and  Lorenzes  on  charges  of  postal 
frauds  begin  in  Washington. 

City  Councilman  Kratz,  of  St.  Louis,  who 
jumped  $20,000  bail,  is  taken  back  to  that  city 


I  f^czema. 


Ordinary  "medicated"  soaps 
are  nothing  but  soap  and  have 
no  medicinal  effect. 
Glenn's  Sulphur  Soap  disin- 
fects, heals  eruptions,  eczema 
and  cures  itching. 

One  cake  of  this  soap  contains 
more  pure  sulphur  than  does  a 
whole  box  of  other  "sulphur" 
soaps.    You  can  be 

Cured  with  Glenn's 
Sulphur  Soap 

25c.  a  cake  at  all  drug  stores  or  mailed 
for  30c.  by  The  Charles  N.  Crittenton 
Co.,   1:5  Fulton  Street,  New  York. 


$100 

Hard    E^arned. 

Everywhere  are  to  be  found  men  and 
women  with  accumulated  savings,  laid 
by  for  the  rainy  day. 

These  savings  are  the  result  of  thrift, 
economy,  energy  and  self-sacriiice ;  all 
links  in  the  chain  of  success. 

Dollars  thus  hard-earned  should  not 
in  any  case  be  invested  in  speculative 
securities,  which  promise  returns  of  •  8, 
10,  12  or  20:;  ;  for  in  nine  chances  out  of 
ten,  the  final  result  is  either  a  partial  or  entire  loss. 

Very  rarely  is  it  possible  to  invest  in  securities  yielditig 
above  b'^i  and  keep  the  principal  secure  from  loss. 

Thousands  of  men  and  women,  perfectly  sane  in  other 
respects,  who  thought  differently  a  year  ago,  will  tell  you 
now  that  this  is  gospel  truth. 

Money  saved  should  be  invested  conservatively  ;  for  to 
keep  it  secure  from  depreciation  or  total  loss  is  an  accom- 
plishment more  difficult  of  attainment  than  the  getting  of  it. 
Ask  the  thousands  above  referred  to. 

To  Conservative  Investors. 

The  Preferred  Stock  of  the  United  States  Telephone 
Co.,  pays  b%  dividends  per  year  in  quarterly  instalments, 
iV^^  each  in  January,  April,  July  and  October.  Par  value 
of  shares,  Ijiioo.  The  Company  owns  and  operates  20,000 
miles  of  wire,  furnishing  long  distance  telephone  service 
to  over  400  towns  in  Uhio,  Indiana,  Michigan,  Penn- 
sylvania. Kentucky  and  West  Virginia,  and  has  exclu- 
sive contracts  with  all  companies. 

The  thing  itself  long  passed  the  experimental  stage.  Its 
earning  capacity  is  proven,  and  its  financial  condition  has 
been  audited  by  naskins  &  Sells,  Certified  Public 
Accountants  of  New  York  and  London,  whose  report 
will  be  furnished  on  request. 

Permanent  Income. 

The  following  reasons  convinced  previous  purchasers 
that  U.  S.  Telephone  Preferred  Stock  is  an  absolutely  safe 
investment. 

First — Its  business  is  free  from  local  conditions  affecting 
the  average  corporation,  as  its  operations  cover  a  broad 
field,  and  its  earnings  are  derived  from  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  people  who  use  its  privileges  every  day  because 
they  cannot  dispense  with  them. 

Second. — The  Preferred  Stock  is  not  watered,  as  the  pro- 
ceeds from  its  sale  are  put  into  the  property  for  the  purpose 
of  extending  the  business,  and  thereby  adding  to  its  earn- 
ing power. 

Third. — Preferred  dividends  call  for  $2,500  per  month, 
which  the  Company  treats  as  a  fixed  charge.  For  the  first 
six  months  of  1903  the  average  net  surplus  was  14,420.79 
per  month,  being  almost  double  the  amount  required  for 
Preferred  dividends. 

Fourth. --The  gross  receipts  for  1903  average  $-i,\,i,bi  per 
month,  compared  with  $24,500  per  month  last  year,  or  30^ 
increase. 

Fifth.-  The  liberal  charge  against  earnings  for  mainten- 
ance, precluding  all  possibility  of  depreciation  in  value  of 
property. 

The  transfer  agent  for  the  stock  is  the  Dime  Savings  & 
Banking  Co.,  Cleveland,  O. 

The  authorized  issue  of  Preferred  Stock  is  limited  to 
5,000  shares  of  $100  each;  is  entitled  to  Cumulative  divi- 
dends of  6;;  per  annum,  payable  quarterly,  and  has  voting 
power. 

We  offer  the  Preferred  Stock  at  $90  per  share, 
subject  to  advance  in  price  without  notice.  At  the 
price  offered,  the  return  on  the  money  so  invested 
is  almost  1%. 

To  purchasers  preferring  not  to  pay  for  stock  until  de- 
livered, we  will  make  sight  di^ft,  attaching  (hereto  certifi- 
cate of  stock  duly  transferred  to  purchaser's  name  and 
registered  by  the  transfer  agent  and  forwarded  direct  to  any 
Post  Office  address  in  the  United  States  or  Canada,  free  of 
expense.  Otherwise,  orders  should  be  accompanied  by 
remittance  covering  amount  of  purchase. 

CLAUDE  ASHBROOK,  Investment  Broker, 

[(Member  Cincinnati  Stock  Exchange.) 

CINCINNATI. 

Keference— Any  Bank  or  Trust  Co.  in  Cincinnati  or  Cleveland. 
THE  SELF    CURE   OF   Jan.  fejWl 

Consumption 

WITHOUT   MEDICINE. 

By  0.  H.  Davis,  M.D.,  Ph.D.,  176  pnge.s  75 cents. 
The  SOth  Ontury  methods  of  combating  this  Dia- 
ense  ;  including  the  prevontiou  of  Consumption  and  other 
diseases.    See  A'.  1'.  Herald,  half-page  review,  Jnnuiiry  10, 
1904,  of  the  author's  methods. 


THE  BLUES 


ITS  CAUSES 

AND  CUBE 

Kv  Albeut  Abuams,  A.m..  M.D.  This  Form  of  Nerve 
Kxhiiustion.  to  which  a  largo  number  of  impaired  con- 
ditions are  due,  is  amenable  to  treatment  and  cure. 

8mo,  240  pages,  illustrated.    Postpaid,  %1M. 

E.  B.  TREAT  &  CO.,  ""^i:^^^^' 
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SAVES 


/ 


High  or  low— a  bright  light  era  mere  glim— 
Or  OITT  entirely— accordins  to  the  way  you  pull 
the  string.  Anybody  can  attach  it  the  same  as 
an  ordinary  electric  bulb.  Gives  greater  satis- 
faction than  any  other  light  and  lasts  three 
times  as  long.  When  turned  down  it  saves 
five-sixths  of  the  cost  for  current.  Made  in 
various  styles,  sizes  and  colors.  Send  for 
catalog  and  "HowTO  Kead  Yor»  Meteb." 
Mailed  free. 

•AUTIOIV— Genuine  HYLO  Lamps  have  a 
label  inside  the  glass  bulb.  Lookforthe  name 
and  refuse  imitations,  infringements  and 
substitutes.  The  dealer  of  course  makes  more 
money  on  the  imitation, but  he  has  the  genuine 
HYLO  in  stock  and  will  supply  it  if  you  insist. 

THE  PHEtPS  COMPAXV, 
46  Rowland  Street,  Detroit,  Mlpb. 


van 


Perfect  beverage, 
light  and  delicate, 
invigorating  ana 
sustaining. 


Distilled  Water  and  the  Clergy 

Knclorsed   by  many  prominent  men   in  the  church 
and  thou.sands  of  its  members. 

THE  SANITARY  STILL 

on  your  kitchen  stove  furnishes 
plenty  of  distilled  aerated  water 
at  trifling  cost.  Simple  as  a 
tea  kettle. 

Rev.  Kohert  Mcliityro,  the  emi- 
nent Methodist  J>ivine  of  Chi- 
cago, writes:  "The  Sanitary 
Still  is  highly  valued  in  our 
home.  For  years  I  had  desired 
such  a  device,  and  liought  one 
the  first  day  I  hoard  of  it.  It  is 
scientific,     simple     and     com- 

Jw^S^^'  ''""''''''■      "Xlfe  Sanitary  Still  used  in  the 
«IIITE    HOI  SE,     Highest  award   at  Paris  Exposition. 
Write    for    booklet.     Durability   unequaled.     Avoid 
cheap  and  flimsy  Stills.    Agdiits  H'anted. 
A.    II.  PKIRCK    MKli.    «0.,    (it   N.  (ireen    Street,    THICAGO. 


These  trade-murK  cnaacrosa  lineaon  every  package^ 


eiUTE 

SPECIAL 
K.  C.  WHOL 

Unlike   all 

For  b^ 

Farwell  &  Rhine$. 


on  extradition  papers  to  answer  the  charge 
of  handling  a  fbo.ooo  bribery  fund. 

Januarj'  12.— The  Democratic  national  commit- 
tee decides  to  hold  the  national  convention 
at  St.  Louis,  on  July  6. 

A  peace  conference  in  Washington  adopts 
resolutions  endeavoring  to  bring  about  an 
arbitration  treaty  between  this  country  and 
Great  Britain. 

January  13.  —  Attorney-General  Knox  reports 
what  progress  had  been  made  in  prosecuting 
trusts  under  the  $500,000  appropriation. 

Ratifications  of  the  American-Chinese  com- 
mercial treatj'  are  exclianged,  and  a  procla- 
mation is  issued  making  it  effective  at  once. 

It  is  announced  that  this  Government  will  not 
make  any  compensatory  payment  to  Colom- 
bia. 

Senator  Hanna  is  reelected  United  States 
Senator  from  Ohio  by  the  largest  vote  ever 
given  to  a  candidate  for  office  in  that  State. 

January  15.— Perry  Heath  is  the  principal  wit- 
ness in  the  Machen  trial  in  Wasiiington. 

Friends  of  President  Roosevelt,  it  is  said,  will 
make  a  fight  for  early  state  conventions  and 
pledge  delegations  to  the  national  conven- 
tion, to  thwart  any  possible  intrigue  against 
Roosevelt. 

January  16.  —  Dr.  Herran,  Colombian  Charge- 
d'Affaires,  will  close  the  legation  in  Wash- 
ington next  month. 

Senator  Hanna  issues  the  call  for  the  Repub- 
lican national  convention,  to  be  held  in 
Chicago  on  June  21. 

January  17  — The  Department  of  Commerce  and 
Labor  reports  that  all  records  in  the  export- 
ation of  cotton  were  broken  last  year. 


CHESS. 

[All  communications  for  this  Department  should 

be  addressed  :  "Chess  Editor,  Literary 

Digest."]. 

Problem  898. 

By  J.  Mason  Knox. 

(This  problem  was  published  in  T/ie  Illustrated 
American  when  Mr.  Sam  Loyd  was  Chess-editor.) 

Black— One  Piece. 


For 
DYSPEPSIA. 

C    FLOUR. 
AT  FLOUR. 

Ask    Grocers, 
write 

own.N.Y.,U.S.A, 

Readers  of  The  Lptkrart 


Wliite  -Six  Pieces. 
8;3R4;2Q5;3S4;4kSiK;8;5P2; 
White  mates  in  two  moves. 


5% 


ON  sun/is 

OF  $50, 
U  P\l\l  ARD 


THIS  is  not  a  company  of  financial  "mag- 
nates" retaining  the  lion's  share  of  profits, 
but  one  in  which  small  borrowers  and  small 
lenders  are  mutually  interested.  Let  us  send 
you  full  information  with  testi.Tionials  of  patrons 
—business  and  professional  men,  clergymen, 
etc. — who  have  invested  through  the  company 
for  the  past  five  to  ten  years. 


5  per  cent,  per  annum— nuarter 
ly.  by  check.  Withdrawal  at 
your  pleasure.and  full  earninjis 
paid  to  then  from  the  day  your 
funds  were  received. 

Assets,    .    .    .    $1,700,000 

Surplus  &  Profits,    $175,000 

Under  New  York  fMiikiiig  Departuirnt 
Srijierrisimi. 


I^'UL'STKItli     S.%VI\GS    <&    l,OAW    CO., 

1130    BROADWAY,    NEW   YOBK. 


The  value  of  a  thorough 

Knowledge 
of  Advertising 

If  you  appreciate  the  fact  that  the  demand 
for  competent  men  and  women  ad-writers 
is  increasing;  if  you 
are  contemplating 
the  study  of  adver- 
tising— 

Then  my  proposi- 
tion will  interest  you. 

My  graduates  are 
well-equipped.  They 
obtain  and  hold  the 
good  positions.  They 
are  sought  for. 
One  large  employer 
of  ad  -  writers  —  the 
head  of  a  syndicate 
of  forty  retail  stores 
— has  accepted  four 
of  my  graduates  — 
one  at  $50  a  week. 
This  man  writes  to 
me:  "Mr.  Helms,  I 
will  take  ten  more 
men  of  the  same  kind  as  you  have  sent  me." 

My  graduates  are  in  remunerative  posi- 
tions in  every  part  of  this  country  and 
Canada.     Just  a  couple  of  examples: 


ELJIER  HELMS,  formerly 
ad-writer  for  John  Wana- 
maker  —  the  instructor 
who  gives  personal  atten- 
tion to  every  lesson  of 
every  pupil. 


S.  D.  VAN  CAMPES,  Adv.  Mgr. 
W.  D.  Ackerson  Co.,  New- 
ton, N.  J.,  says:  "Aslhave 
just  had  a  promotion  in 
this  firm,  both  in  position 
and  salary,  I  ieel  that  I 
should  let  you  know  about 
it.  The  greater  part  of  the 
credit  for  my  success  in 
the  past  year  is  due  you." 


CHAS.  B.  THOR.NBl  RO,  Adv. 
Mgr.,  Moscow  Mercantile 
Co.,  Moscow,  Idaho,  says: 
"I  hope  sincerely  that 
your  school  will  prove  a 
big  success.  I  certainly 
am  pleased  with  what  you 
have  done  for  me — both 
with  the  way  in  which  you 
have  fitted  me  to  do  good 
advertising  and  for  the  ex- 
cellent position  I  obtained 
on  your  recommendation." 


This  is  a  correspondence  course.  But  the  in- 
struction is  personal — there's  not  a  form  letter 
among  the  forty  or  more  that  each  pupil  receives.  ( 
Every  pupil  is  instructed  according  to  individual 
needs.  Every  letter  is  personally  dictated  by 
myself. 

I  wish  to  enroll  about  thirty  new  pupils  within 
the  next  six  weeks,  to  take  the  places  of  those  who 
will  graduate  during  that  time.  I  prefer  earnest 
men  and  women — those  who  are  wilhng  to  do  some 
thinkitig  about  the  work  presented  to  tliem  in 
my  printed  matter  and  personal  letters.  If  you 
are  one  of  that  kind,  write  to  me  and  I'll  tell  you 
more  about  my  methods  for  helping  you  to  a 
much  larger  salary. 

EL/nER    HEL/V\S, 

Formerly  ad-tvinter  for  John  Watiatnaher, 
Room  77,  11  East  Sfxteenth  St,,  New  York. 


Are  Your  Legs  Straight? 

If  not  they  will  appear  straiglit  and 
trim  if  you  wear  our  easy  Pueumatic 
and  Cusliiou-Rubber  Forms.  (Patents 
ai>plit-d  for  throughout  the  world.) 
Adjusttd  instantly  :  defy  detection. 
Immediately  adopted  by  men  of  fash- 
ion Write  for  full  description,  mailed 
under  plain  letter  seal. 

Henderson  &  Henderson,  Inc. 

Itcpt.  1.5  ItiifTalo,  N.  V. 

(Mau'fis,  under  five  patents.  FT.  &  H. 
Pneumatic  Bust  Forms  for  Women.) 


WHITMAN  SADDLES 

Known  the  world  over.   Every- 
thing from  "  Saddle  to  Spur." 

THE  MEHLBACH  SADDLE  CO. 

Sncci'ssors  Wliitman  Saddle  Co. 

'^^^FBEE^"  104  Chambers  St.  New  York  City 
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"smart" 


oA-^  rx\^ 


A  "smart"  train  for 

people! 
These  six  words  tell 
the  whole  story  of  the 

Golden  State 
Limited 

Best  of  trans- 
continental  trains,  it  is 
patronized  by  the  best 
class  of  trans  -  conti- 
nental travelers. 

They  take  it  because  the 
equipment  is  the  finest  obtain- 
able; because  it  runs  through 
a  section  of  country  where 
winter  is  unknown,  over  a 
line  which  has  few  grades  and 
no  high  altitudes. 

Leaves  Chicago  and  Kansas 
City,  daily,  December  20  to 
April  14,  by  way  of  El  Paso 
and  the  Southern  Pacific. 

Tickets,  berths  and  litera- 
ture at  this  office,  and  at  offices 
of  all  connect- 
ing lines. 


Jno.  Sebastian, 

Passenger  Traffic  Manager, 

Chicago,  111. 


How^ 


Men   Do  Things 


Problem  899. 

By  KOHTZ  AND  KOCKELHORN. 

Black— Ten  Pieces. 


White— Seven  Pieces. 
8;    piQzpBq;   6pi;    appSa;    iPiksp; 
5  R  I  K  ;  ,  b  P  3  ;  3  b  4. 
White  mates  in  three  moves. 

Solution  of  Problems. 

Ko.  892.    Key-move  :  R— Q  3. 

No.  893. 

R— Q  6  P— Q  4  R  X  B,  mate 


Kr.  R 


P— K  B4 


B — B  4,  mate 


Other 


K— B  s  K— K  4 


R-li  6,  ch               B— Q  Kt  2,  mate 
2. 3. 


B-Q6 


B-B  4 

R  (R  6)-B  6 


R  X  B,  mate 


B— Q  Kt  2,  mate 


P-K  B  4  Kt— B  2 


R  (R  6)  X  B  P— Q  4.  matt 

3- 


R — Q  5,  mate 


Other 


Solved  by  M.  W.  H.,  University  of  Virginia ; 
the  Rev.  I.  W.  B.,  Bethlehem,  Pa.;  M.  Marble, 
Worcester,  Mass.  ;  the  Rev.  G.  Dobbs,  New  Or- 
leans; F.  S.  Ferguson,  Birmingham,  Ala.;  H.  W. 
Barry,  Boston  ;  A.  C.  White,  New  York  City  ;  P. 
Gamage,  Westboro,  Mass.;  O.  C.  Pitkin,  Svracuse, 
N.  Y.;  T.  Hilgers,  Union  Hill,  N.  J.;  C.  B.  E., 
Youngstown,  O. ;  W.  T.  St.  Auburn,  Grossepointe 
Farms,  Mich.;  Arata,  New  York  City;  E.  A.  C, 
Kinderhook,  N.  Y.;  Dr.  J.  H.  S.,  Geneva,  N.  Y.;  R. 
H.  Renshaw,  University  of  Virginia;  C.  H. 
Schneider,  Magly,  Ind.;  C.  N.  P.,  Rome,  Ga.;  the 
Rev.  J.  G.  Law,  Walhalla,  S.  C;  G.  Patterson, 
Winnipeg,  Can.;  J.  E.  Wharton,  Sherman,  Tex  ; 
J.  H.  Cravens,  Kansas  City,  Mo.;  H.  H.  and  S.  B., 
Corning,  Ark. 

892  :  "  Twenty-three,"  Philadelphia  ;  Z.  G.,  De- 
troit;  E.  S.  H.,  Athens,  Ga.;  C.  C.  Marshall,  Cedar 
Rapids,  la.;  J.  M.  Wantz,  Blanchester,  O.;  J.  H. 
Louden,  Bloomington,  Ind.;  T.  F.  Henlev,  New 
York  City  ;  J.  B.  W.,  West  Seneca,  N.  Y.;'  W.  R. 
Couinbe,  Mulberrv,  Fla.;  A.  H.,  Newton  Center, 
Mass.;  Dr.  H.  W.  Fannin,  Hackett,  Ark.;  T.  E.  N. 
Eaton,  Redlands,  Cal.;  E.  A.  Kusell.  Oroville,  Cal.; 
J.  E.  Vincent,  Alfred  University,  N.  Y. 

Comments  (892):  "Well  rendered  "  — M.  M.; 
"  Very  graceful  and  pleasing  "— G.  D.;  "  Bold  and 
beautiful  key  "— F.  .S.  F  ;  "Easy  key;  excellent 
mates" — C.  H.  S.;  "  Fine  idea  well  executed  "—J. 
G.  L.;  "Charming"— C.  C.  M.;  "The  key  by  no 
means  evident  " — A.  H. 

893:  "A  good,  average  3-er "— M.  M.;  "Key 
fairly  obvious,  after  play  is  subtle  "— G.  D.;  "Very 
clever  "—F.  S.  F.;  "Transparent  key  and  little 
variety"— J.  H.  S.;  "  Remarkable  and  very  mis- 
leading, that  neither  white  Kt  moves  "—C.  N.  F.; 
"  A  deceiver  "— C.  H.  .S  ;  "  Deserves  first  prize  "— 
J.  G.  L.;  "Plenty  mates,  but  little  variety  "—J. 
E.  W.;  "  Not  one  of  his  masterpieces  "—J.  H.  C. 

In  addition  to  those  reported  W.  L.  MacFadden, 
Detroit,  got  888,  891  ;  A.  G.  Heaton,  Washmgton, 
D.  C,  C.  B.  E.,  H.  H.,  and  S.  B.,  890,  891  ;  J.  B.  W., 
890 ;  G.  P.,  886,  887,  888. 


FREE 


(( 


A  SHORT  STORY  IN 


Any 


TWELVK    CHAPTE;RS.    in  which 

the  Cordial  CriticH  Introdiico  Tho 

lUuHtrated  by  Thomus  Fogiirty.    ,)iiHt  iiHk 

AMKRIOAN  BOOK 

AJJD  STAMP  EXCILANGE:  Mount  Vernon,  N.  Y, 


K<!(i-KeKKi'rs.' 

for  it  iinil  w<i  will  mail  it  to  you  fr<U(. 
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VOOLSOV'S 

ECONOMY 

EXPENSE  BOOK 


Readers  of  Thk  Litkrart  Digest  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when 


EN  have  accomplished  great  things  in 
this  twentieth  century  by  means  of 
system.  Enormous  railroad  com- 
panies, large  department  stores,  mam- 
moth manufacturingplants,  successful  magazines 
and  newspapers,  and  large  wholesale  and  jobbing 
concerns  are  made  possible  only  through  sys- 
tem. No  man  or  woman  need  hope  or  expect 
to  attain  any  degree  of  success  unless  they  prac- 
tice it.  With  it  a  man  may  level  mountains. 
Without  it  he  is  but  as  a  daily  laborer. 

One  of  the  prime  essen- 
tials of  system  is  an  accu- 
rate knowledge  of  costs  and 
expenses.  The  successful 
manufacturer  of  to-day 
knows  to  a  fraction  the  cost 
of  his  manufactured  pro- 
duct. Many  an  unsuccess- 
ful man  thinks  he  knows, 
but  it  is  a  long  step  from 
the  thought  to  the  concrete 
fact. 

The  successful  merchant  knows  for  what 
every  cent  of  his  outlay  goes.  He  demands  tables 
or  recapitulation  sheets  showing  his  expenses  ir> 
such  a  form  that  he  can  compare  similar  depart- 
ments for  corresponding  periods  of  time.  If 
there  is  an  increase  or  a  decrease  he  wants  to 
see  it  readily.  Yet,  and  this  is  more  important, 
the  obtaining  of  these  figures  must  not  be  too 
difficult  or  entail  too  much  extra  labor  or  ex- 
pense. Modern  accounting,  while  constantly 
furnishing  more  information,  does  so  without 
increasing  or  decreasing  the  cost  for  office 
expenses. 

This  same  principle  may  well  be  carried  on  at 
home  and  away  from  business.  How  can  a 
man  or  woman  expect  to  accomplish  much  in 
their  personal  and  household  financial  manage- 
ment if  they  neglect  or  totally  overlook  the 
value  of  system.  A  man's  salary  is  a  fixed 
quantity.  How  can  he  hope  to  use  it  to  the 
best  possible  advantage,  whether  spending  it 
alone  or  with  his  family,  if  he  goes  along  on 
the  "  guess,"  or  "  think  he  knows  "  plan.  How- 
can  a  woman  keeping  house  accomplish  much 
or  successfully  use  her  income  if  she  does  it 
using  the  primitive  method  of  the  "behind  the 
times  "  business  man. 

Perhaps  a  man  or  woman  keeps  a  cash  ac- 
count. Generally  it  is  the  same  kind  as  was 
once  kept  by  the  old  style  merchant.  One 
column  shows  the  money  received;  another 
shows  the  amounts  paid  out.  The  difference 
shoW'S  the  amount  that  should  be  on  hand.  If 
they  put  their  money  all  in  one  pocket  and 
occasionally  counted  it  they  would  obtain  the 
same  results. 

Suppose  one  could  have  a  cash  book  that 
would  not  require  any  more  work  than  a  petty 
cash  book.  Suppose  this  book,  without  the  use 
of  any  ledger  or  journal,  divided  one's  expenses 
into  eighteen  different  departments,  the  totals 
of  which  could  be  carried  weekly  or  monthly  to 
another  page  "for  comparison  by  weeks,  months 
or  years."  What  do  you  think  ?  Would  it 
help  ?     Are  you  interested  .' 

The  Economy  Expense  book  does  just  what  is  outlined 
above.  It  is  made  in  two  ways ;  one  for  personal  and 
household  use  and  one  for  business  houses.  In  the  book 
for  personal  and  household  use  there  are  eiphteen  columns 
with  printed  headings  as  follows:  Rent  and  water;  light 
and  heat ;  meat  and  groceries,  or  board  ;  labor  or  services  ; 
interest,  insurance,  tjxes  ;  household  furniture  ;  clothing  ; 
pliysician  and  medicine  ;  traveling  expenses,  carfare  ;  books 
and  magazines ;  theatre  and  amusements ;  cigars  and  to- 
bacco; gifts,  charity,  etc.;  stable  expenses;  sundiy  ex- 
penses, and  three  blank  columns. 

The  book  for  business  use  is  ruled  the  same  way,  but  the 
headings  are  not  printed  in.  The  business  man  can  divide 
his  expenses  into  any  eighteen  divisions  that  he  wi.shcs. 

The  book  measures  8U  inches  w  ide  by  1 1  inches  long. 
It  has  100  pages.  It  is  bound  in  cloth  with  red  leather 
comers  and  back.  It  is  made  of  first  class  ledger  naper. 
The  cost  is  #1.50  per  copy.  If  you  send  check  in  advance 
we  prepay  all  cnarges.  If  the  book  is  not  satisfactory  you 
may  return  it  within  five  days  and  we  will  send  back  your 
money. 

GEO.  F.  WOOLSON  41  CO.,   New  Haven.  Conn. 

Jg^^  Setidyour  name  for  a  free  sample  page . 
writing  to  advertisers. 
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%  Gold 
Bonds 

Unrivaled  in  Strengthand 
Security. 

Best  Form  of  Investment. 

Interest  Quarterly. 

Safe  as  a  First  Mortgage. 


Issued     by     an    institution     the 

greatest    of  its    kind  in   the 

United  States,  and  endorsed  by 
Banks,  Trust  Companies  and  Com- 
mercial Agencies  throughout  the 
United  States. 

This  is  a  guaranteed  investment. 
Whether  you  have  Sioo  or  $iooo  to 
invest  it  will  pay  you  to  communicate 
with  us  and  learn  about  the  surety, 
the  profits  and  the  advantages  of  this 
opportunity. 


Cash,  Capital  and  Surplus 

$1,075,000 

THE  GLOBE  SECURITY  COMPANY 

150  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 

MEN    OF    ABILITY    AND    CHARACTER     DESIRED    AS 
SPECIAL     REPRESENTATIVES. 


Moller's  Oil 

is  never  sold  in  bulk.  It  is  bottled 
when  manufactured,  thus  passing  direct 
to  the  consumer  without  the  possibility 
of  adulteration. 

Moller's  Cod  Liver  Oil  may  be  con- 
fidently relied  upon  as  being  of 

Absolute  Purity  and  Free  From 
Disagreeable  Taste    and  Odor. 

Sold  only  in  flat,  oval  bottles,  bearing  name  of 

Schieffelin  &  Co.,  Sole  Agents. 


■^  Ui  I  no  Bind  Papers.   A  Volume 

^  IxLllO  "  Minute.  Sample  dozen 

/i/iPS«!  TScents.  Price-list  Free. 

jlxjy      Covers  to  order.     Best  thing  for 

^fi«««»   Rending  Rooms.  H.H.IIallarfl, 

'ill    Pittsfield,    Mass.  Agents 

Wanted. 


WE  GIVE  BOOKS  FOR  CANCELED 

CTAUpC  Any  books  or  periodicals  you  want  we 
OlnmrO  will  supply  in  cxcliansre  for  canceled 
r.  >  or  foreign  sstanips.  You  can  fill  your  library  witti- 
out  expense.  We  also  buy  stamp  collections.  Write  for 
particulars.  American  Book  and  Stamp  Exchange, 
Mount  Vernon,  N.  Y. 
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VISITING  OCp 
CARDSp^fdJJ^ 

Correct  styles  niui  sizes.  Onlt-r  ti!  led  day  received.  Booklet 
''Card  Style**  Freel  Also  business,  professional  and  fra* 

lernai  cards.    ^Ve  have  cuts  of  enihlenis  (or  all  soru-tioB. 

t.  J.  SCHUSTER  PT(i.&  E.VCi.  (0..  DEPT.SOST.LOIIS.  .MO. 

TREES  SUCCEED  WHERE 

Largest  N'nrscry.      OTHERS    FAIL 
Fruit  Book  Free.    Ki'sult  of  78  Tears'  experience 

'STARK  6R0» ,  Louisiana.  Mo.:  Daosville.  N.  V.;  Etc 


THE  TEXIC0GRAPHER*S 
^    gASYQiAlR 

r 


In  this  column,  to  decide  question?  concerning  the  correct 
tise  of  words,  the  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Standard  DictionaiT  is 
consulted  as  arbiter. 


K  affllrteU   with 
sore  eyes  use 


"  A.  B.,"  San  Francisco.—"  I  recently  wrote  an  article 
for  the  '  Typographical  Journal '  in  which  I  used  this 
.sentence:  'Drinking  printers  are  being  rapidly  rele- 
gated to  the  rear."  The  editor  changed  the  sentence  so 
as  to  end  wath  the  word  '  relegated '  and  in  defense  of 
his  action  has  written  me :  '  Regarding  the  expression 
'■  relegated  to  the  rear."'  let  me  say  that  the  dictionary  we 
use^ves-the  definition  of  "relegate"  as  "tosendback." 
That  being  true,  "relegated  to  the  rear"  is  hardly  cor- 
rect.' Is  not  the  sentence  '  Drinking  printers  are  being 
rapidly  relegated  to  the  rear'  a  correct  form?  " 

As  used  here  "  relegate ""  merely  means  to 
put  back,  but  does  not  say  where,  while  "the 
rear"  indicates  precisely  where  a  person  has 
been  put  back;  as,  "relegate  to  obscurity." 
We  note  that  the  editor  says  the  dictionary  he 
uses  defines  "relegate"  to  send  back.  Your 
phrase  indicates  where  to.  The  Standard  defines 
relegate  "to  send  off  or  consign,  as  to  an  obscure 
position  or  remote  destination,"  etc.  A  printer 
who  had  held  the  foremost  rank  might,  through 
intemperate  habits,  be  relegated  to  an  inferior 
position,  as  the  rear  rank  in  his  profession. 

"A.  L." — It  is  not  correct  to  say  "he  has  a  right 
to  be  punished,"  using  the  phrase  in  the  sense 
of  "  ought."  That  is  a  Briticism  and  a  Hiberni- 
anism  which  should  not  be  granted  naturaliza- 
tion papers  in  America. 

"A.  C.  H." — If  the  teacher  to  whom  we  re- 
ferred three  weeks  ago  had  intended  "stigmata" 
he  would  not  have  said  that  the  word  meant  "a 
disease  of  the  eye."  "Stigmatism"  is  not  given 
in  any  leading  dictionary  "  with  reference  to 
the  wounds  on  the  body  of  Jesus,"  nor  is  it 
given  at  all.  "Stigma,"  plural  "stigmata," 
"stigmatic,  "  and  "stigmatization  "  are  words 
used  in  connection  with  this  reference.  If 
"H"  has  found  "stigmatism"  in  the  "works 
of  the  English  specialist  and  alienist.  Dr.  Henry 
^laudsley,"  we  shall  be  glad  if  he  will  send  us 
the  sentence  in  which  the  word  is  used,  with 
the  title  of  the  volume  and  the  page  where  it 
occurs. 

"J.  T.  K.."  Y'onkers.— "A  claims  to-morrow  will  be 
Satui-da y.  B  claims  '  is '  should  be  used  instead  of  *  will 
be."     Which  is  coirect  ?  " 

Both  forms  have  good  authority  for  their  use. 
One  writer  treats  the  subject  as  follows:  "To- 
morrow implies  futurity,  for  when  spoken  of  it 
denotes  the  time  not  yet  arrived."  Therefore 
say:  "To-morrow  will  be  Saturday,"  rather 
than  "to-morrow  is  Saturday."  Says  Long- 
fellow, {Kernmos,  line  331):  "To-morrow  will  be 
another  day."  But  the  other  form  also  has  the 
sanction  of  usage,  as  the  following  quotations 
will  show  : 

To-morrow,  what  delight  is  in  to-morrow  ! 

(T.  B.  Read— The  Xew  Pastoral,  bk.  vi.,  1.163.) 

To-morrow  /.-.■  a  satire  on  to-day,  .  .  . 

(Young— The  Old  Man's  Relapse,  1.  6.) 

The  Bible  affords  numerous  instances  of  the 
use  of  "is."  Ex.xvi.23:  "The  Lord  hath  said, 
to-morrow  k<  the  rest  of  the  holy  Sabbath  unto 
the  Lord"  ;  xxxii.  5:  "And  Aaron  made  proc- 
lamation and  said,  to-morrow  is  a  feast  to  the 
Lord"  ;  I.Sam,  xx.  5:  "Behold  to-morrow  is 
the  new  moon";  Matt.  vi.  30:  "If  God  so 
clothe  the  grass  of  the, field,  which  to-day  is, 
and  to-morrow  ?'5  cast  into  tiie  oven." 

Most  people  would  say  :  "  Yesterday  was  Fri- 
day." If  tlie  thought  is  fixed  upon  the  name  of 
the  day,  it  is  better  to  use  is,  if  upon  the  time  fit- 
ture  it  is  better  to  use  will. 


Lamp-chim- 
neys that  break 


are  not 


Macbeth's. 


If  you  use  a  wrong  chinmey,  you  lose  a, 
good  deal  of  both  light  and  comfort,  and 
waste  a  dollar  or  two  a  year  a  lamp  on 
chimneys. 

Do  you  want  the  Index  ?     Write  me. 

Macbeth,  Pittsburgh. 


FOR 
PERSPIRATION 

If  you  are  troubled  vdih  perspiration  of  the 
arm-pits,   neck,    forehead,   hands   or  feet, 
send  for  free  sample  and  booklet. 
COOLENE  CO.,  167  Griswold  Street,  Detroit,  Mich- 


Thompson's  Eye  Water 

Readers  of  The  Literary  Diokst  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertisers. 


The  Real  Madame  Du  Barry 

Special  Offer 

FROM  Henry  of  Navarre  to  and  through  the  reign 
of  Du  Barry  (whose  personal  memoirs  occupy 
four  of  the  volumes)  this  set  of  books  covers  the  back- 
stairs-and-kitchen-gossip  side  of  French  Court  history, 
much  as  Guizot  covers  its  outward  manifestations. 
And  where  so  much  was  set  afoot  with  secret  and 
obscure  design,  where  so  little  was  open  and  above- 
board,  where  boudoir  councils  dictated  treaties  and  the 
wounded  vanit>-  of  favorites  instigated  campaigns, 
where  a  low-bom  woman's  caprice  could  send  forth 
the  torch  to  lay  waste  the  half  of  Europe,  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  comprehend  the  curious  events  of  historj'  with- 
out knowing  the  intimate  details  of  those  underljing 
causes.  It  is  characteristic  of  these  Memoirs  that  in 
dealing  with  the  peculiar  affairs  which  are  associated 
in  every  one's  mind  with  French  Court  history  of  the 
period,  their  very-  simplicitj'  and  frankness  purge  them 
of  all  oflense. 

The  undersigned  controls  a  few  sets  of  these  personal 
French  Court  Memoirs  (translated  with  fidelity  into 
English),  which  can  be  secured,  in  complete  sets  only, 
at  a  very  low  price  and  on  small  monthly  payments,  if 
preferred,  provided  application  be  made  at  once. 

These  few  copies  are  from  a  limited  numbered  and 
registered  de  luxe  edidon,  bound  up  to  sell  at  ?io  a 
volume.  But  through  a  binder's  error  the  leather  of 
the  volume  is  imperfectly  matched  ;  consequently  it 
becomes  advisable  to  dispose  of  them  outside  of  regu- 
lar subscription  channels,  and  at  a  price  about  equal  to 
the  value  of  the  unbound  sheets. 

A  booklet  fully  describing  the  edition  «ill  be  sent, 
together  with  price  particulars,  if  you  sign  and  send  the 
inquiry-  slip  below  at  once.     Address 


J.  B.  Chadbourne.  11  East  16th  St.,  New  York 

Please   send    me  particulars  —  advertisement    in 
The  Literary  Digest,  Jan.  zj,  '04. 

Name 

Address 

If  you  mention  the'Thgeit"  you  neednntcul  outcoupon.  | 
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Pears' 

Why  is  Pears'  Soap — the 
.  best  in  the  world,  the  soap 
with  no  free  alkali  in  it — 
sold  for  15  cents  a  cake? 
It  was  made  for  a  hos- 
pital soap  in  the  first 
place,  made  by  request, 
the  doctors  wanted  a  soap 
that  would  wash  as  sharp 
as  any  and  do  no  harm 
to  the  skin.  That  means 
a  soap  all  soap,  with  no 
free  alkali  in  it,  nothing 
but  soap;  there  is  nothing 
mysterious  in  it.  Cost  de- 
pends on  quantity;  quan- 
tity comes  of  quality. 

Sold  all  over  the  world. 


WILLIAMS 


SHAVING 
STICK 


Commends  itself  to  travelers 
by  land  or  sea,  on  account  of 
its  convenience,  compactness, 
luxury  and  economy. 

2X1:.  0/  all  drugjiult, 

THE  J.  B.  WILLIAMS  CO.,  Glastonbury,  Conn. 


If  you  have  a  liklni;  or  a  imliiral  'I'al. 
eiit  for  Oritwlnif,  ciit  this  out,  mail 
with  your  adilrtim,  and  receivo  our 
Free  Sjampit;  Ix.-ksoii  Circrular  with 
terms.    New  York  Scliool  of  Caricature, 85  ■WorldBlder.,N.Y.C. 


ASTHMA 


cured  to  stay  cured.  Cause  re- 
iiiov<-<l.  llcHltli  restored.  Attacks 
iicvi-r  return.  Fjit  heartily.  Sli'ep 
hoiiiidly  all  niKlit.  No  further 
--—  -  -^ — --__  need  of  medicines.  Over  Ba.OuO 
AHtlima  and  Hay  Fever  sufferers  treated.     Write  for 

BooK^JAFUKE.     p.  HAROLD  HAYES.  BUFFALO.  N.  Y. 
The    Perfect     Perpetual     Calendar. 

Simplest,  most  reliable;  .OOcerits.  Post-free.  Funk 
&  WagDalls  Co.,  30  Lafayette  Place,  New  York. 


If  afflicted   with  I 
sore  eyea  use     ( 


Thompson's  Eye  Water 


The  Janowski-Taubenhaus  Match. 

The  first  game,  given  below,  shows  that  Tau- 
benhaus,  who  is  eighteen  years  older  than  the 
French  Champion,  is  a  player  of  first  rank,  for  it 
took  Janowski,  with  all  his  subtletv,  two  days  to 
win  the  game. 


TAUBENHAUS, 

IVhiU. 

1  P-K  4 

2  Kt— K  B  3 

3  B-Kt  5 

4  B-R  4 

5  Castles 

6  R— K  sq 
7P-B3 
8P-Q4 

9P-Q5 

10  Q  Kt— Q  2 

11  B— B  2 

12  P  X  P 

13  B  X  B 

14  Kt— K  4 
■SB-Ks 
.6  Q-Kt  3 


.      jANOWSKI 

Black. 
P-K  4 
Kt— Q  B  3 

P-QR3 

Kt-B3 

B-K2 

P-Qs 

B-Kt  5 
Kt-Q2 
Q  Kt— Kt  sq 
Castles 
P— K  B4 
Bx  P 
Rx  B 
P-R3 
R-B2    -^ 
P-Q  Kt  3 


Ruy  Lopez. 


TAUBENHAUS 
White. 

17  P-Q  R  4 

18  B  X  Kt 

19  Kt  X  H  P 

20  Kt  X  P 

21  Kt  X  R 

22  R-K6 

23  Q  R-K  sq 

24  P— Q  B  4 
2SQ-B2 

26  g— Kt  6 

27  P-Q  Kt  3 

28  P-Kt  s 
2g  Q  X  Q  ch 

30  P— B  4 

31  R(K6)-K3 

32  R— K  B  sq 


.      JANOWSKI. 

Black. 
Kt— B4 
Kt  P  X  B 
P  X  Kt 
B-Q3 
Kx  Kt 
Kt-Q2 
Kt— B3 
K— Kt  sq 
Q-Q2 
R— K  B  sq 

P-Q  R4 
Q-B2 
K  X  Q 
R— Q  Kt  sq 
Kt— Kt  sq 


Position  after  White's  32d  move  : 


'wm. 


m 


■  .B^^      ^^'" 


M^. 


Here  is  a  position  which  seems  to  offer  nothing 
for  Black  but  a  Draw.  But  the  French  Champion 
begins  a  series  of  maneuvers,  as  some  one  says  : 
"wheedling,  coaxing  and  cleverly  insinuating," 
until,  on  his  38th  move,  he  induces  White  to  play 
39  P— R  4.  After  this.  Black's  win  is  assured,  altho 
It  took  many  moves  to  accomplish  it. 


33R(i3'.sq)- 

B3 

34  K— B  sq 

35  P-B  5 

36  R— K  6 

37  K— K  2 

38  P-R  3 

39  P-R  4 

40  K-Q  2 
4X  K— B  2 

42  K— Q  2 

43  K— B  2 

44  R— K  2 

45  R-Q  2 
46R— K  2 

47  K-Q  3 

48  K— B  2 


B- 
R- 


-K2 

-Kt3 


B— B  3 
B— K  2 

B-Q3 
Kt— B3 
Kt-R2 
Kt— B3 
R— Kt  sq 
P— R4 
Kt— Kt  5 
R-K  Bsq 
B-K  4 
K— K  2 

K-Q  3 
R— Q  Kt  sq 
K-K2 


49  R — B  sq 

50  R-B  3 

51  R-K  4 

52  P-K  Kt  4 

53  Rx  P 

54  R-K  4 

55  K-Q  3 

56  R-Kt  4 

57  R-B  sq 

58  R-B  2 

59  R-K  4 

60  R-K  6 
6i  R-B  6 

62  K-Q  2 

63  R  X  P(B4) 

64  K— B  sq 

65  R  X  R  P 

Resigns. 


K-B  3 
Kt-R3 
Kt  X  P 
P  X  P 
P-Kt  3 
R-K  R  sq 
B-Q3 
R— R3 
K-B  2 
B— K2 
B— B  3 
RxP 
R— R6ch 
B— K  4 
RxP 
R-Q  R6 
R— R  8ch 


Chess-nuts. 


Mr.  Pillsbury,  in  the  New  York  Athletic-Club, 
played  sixteen  games,  sans  voir,  winning  ten  and 
drawing  six. 

Mr.  Alai\  C.  White  has  prepared  a  series  of 
articles  on  American  Problematists,  for  the 
weekly  supplement  of  The  London  Times.  Mr. 
White  gives  short  biographies  of  the  leading  com- 
posers, with  general  appreciation  of  their  works, 
and  critiques  on  selection  of  their  problems.  Loyd 
and  Wainwright  head  the  list,  to  be  followed  by 
.Shinkman,  Carpenter,  Joseph,  Teed,  Reichhelm, 
Keunard,  Wurzburg,  Barrj',  and  others. 


RHEUMATISM 

Cured 
Through  the  Feet 

The    success    of    Magic    Foot    Drafts- 
has   been    so    great  that  the 
makers  have  decided 
to  send  them 

FREE  — On  Approval 

Wo  want  everyone  who  has  rheumatism 
to  send  us  his  or  her  name.  We  will  send 
by  return  mail  a  pair  of  Magic  Foot  Drafts, 
the  wonderful  external  cure  which  has 
brought  more  comfort  into  the  United 
States  than  any  internal  remedy  ever  made. 
If  they  give  relief,  send  us  One  Dollar  ;,  if 
not,  send  nothing. 


TRADE    MARK 


Magic  Foot  Drafts  are  worn  on  the  soles 
of  the  feet  and  cure  by  absorbing  the  poi- 
sonous acids  in  the  blood  through  the  large 
pores.  They  cure  rheumatism  in  every  part 
of  the  body.  It  must  be  evident  to  you  that 
we  couldn't  afford  to  send  the  drafts  on  ap- 
proval if  they  didn't  cure.  Write  to-day  to 
the  Magic  Foot  Draft  Co.,  R.  U.  23  Oliver 
Bldg.,  Jackson,  Mich.,  for  a  trial  pair  of 
drafts  on  approval.  We  send  also  a  valuable 
Illustrated  Book  on  Rheumatism. 


Charcoal 

is  a  sweetener  and  puri&er  of  the 
stomach.  It  arrests  fermentation,  and 
causes  complete  digestion.  Eat  and 
drink  anything  you  like  in  moder- 
ation, and  use  charcoal  daily. 
The  finest  preparation  made  fs 

MURRAY'S 
CHARCOAL    TABLETS 


AT  ALL    DRUGGISTS 


1  A.  •/«  OHman,  <^l  Astor  House,  M.  Y. 


CRAY  HAIR.    R.£:ST0RE:D 

"WALNITTA"  H.VIK  ST.VIN 

is  i)rcpared  fruin  tiie  juice  of  llic  Thilip- 
piiie  Islands  walnut,  and  restores  Gray, 
J^treaked.  Faded  or  Bleached  Hair.  Eye- 
,  brows.  Beard  or  Moustache  to  its  original 
lor,  instantaneously.  Gives an\'  snade 
from  Light  Brown  to  Black.  Does  not 
wash  oft  or  rub  off.  Contains  no  poisons, 
and  is  not  sticky  or  greasy.  "Walnutta" 
Hair  Slain  will  give  more  satisfactory  results  in  one  minute 
than  all  tlie  hair  restorers  and  hair  dyes  will  in  a  lifetime. 
Price  60  cents  a  bottle,  postpaid,  'i'o  convince  vou  of  its 
merits  we  will  send  a  sample  bottle  postpaid  for  20c. 
PACIFIC  TRADING  CO.,  DIsl.  Office  78.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


N 


ERVOUSNESS 


Exhausted  or  Debilitated 
Nerve  Force.  From  any  Cause 


^;7:^  WINCHESTER'S  SPECIFIC  PILL. 


No  Humbug,  C.  0.  P.  or  Treatment  Scheme. 


It  contains  no  Mercury,  Iron,  Cantharides,  or  any  injurious  ingredients  whatever 

Thi.sPill  is  i)urcly  veRotiiblo,  has  been  tPHted  and  prescribed  by  physicians,  ami  lias  proven  to  bo  the  best,  safest,  and 
most  effective  treatment  known  to  medical  science  for  restori ntc  Vitality,  no  matter  how  originally  caused,  as  it  reaches 
the  root  of  the  ailment.  Our  remedies  are  the  best  of  their  kind,  and  contain  only  the  best  and  purest  inuredients 
that  money  can  buy  and  science  produce  ;  therefore  we  cannot  offer  free  siimiih-s. 

Price,  ONE  DOLLAR  per  Box, 
by  Sealed  Hail. 

PrRQnU  Al  nPINinU^  ■  ^^^'^^  sirs;  I  have  used  a  liottle  of  your  Ilvpopliosphites  of  Mantrancsc  lor  liver  and  kidney 
rLnOUIlnL  UrilllUliO  ,  comphunts  in  my  own  pcr.son  and  received  much  benellt,  so  I  will  enclose  (Ivc  dollars  and  will 
ask  you  to  t^cud  nn-  as  inucli  as  you  can  t)y  express  prepaid  for  that  amount,  until  wc  can  get  it  throuj^h  th<'  repular  <-hannels 
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TOPICS    OF    THE    DAY. 


MR.   BRYAN'S   DEFIANCE  OF    THE 
"REORGANIZERS." 

SENATOR  HANNA'S  remark  that  Mr.  Bryan  is  the  "most 
valuable  asset  of  the  Republican  party"  is  being  quoted  just 
now  in  connection  with  Mr.  Bryan's  remarkable  "no-surrender" 
speech  in  Lincoln,  in  which  he  declares  that  "the  Kansas  City 
platform  was  sound  in  every  plank,  and  the  first  act  of  the  next 
convention  should  be  to  reaffirm  it  in  its  entirety."  This  unequiv- 
ocal reaffirmation  of  bimetalism,  anti-imperialism,  and  the  war  on 
trusts  is  received  by  the  majorit>'  of  the  Democratic  and  independ- 
ent papers  with  anger  and  dismay,  and  by  the  Republican  press 
■with  corresponding  satisfaction.  "  What  Bryan  proposes,"  ex- 
•claims  the  Brooklyn  Citizen  (Dem.),  "is  the  wildest  kind  of  rad- 
icalism. If  his  advice  were  adopted,  our  relations  to  the  other 
nations  of  the  world  would  be  thrown  into  confusion,  our  manu- 
facturing interests  paralyzed,  the  investments  of  the  people,  to  an 
incalculable  extent,  placed  under  a  cloud,  and  our  monetary  system 
■cast  into  the  disorder  which  marked  it  before  the  free-silver  law 
was  repealed  "  ;  and  it  invites  him  to  leave  the  party.  The  New 
York  Times  (Ind.  Dem.)  says  that  "  the  party  is  justified  in  treat- 
ing him  as  a  declared  enemy  " ;  and  the  Brooklyn  Eagle  (Ind. 
Dem.)  declares  that  "  it  must  be  war  to  the  knife  and  the  knife  to 
the  hilt,"  and  "  he  must  be  beaten  in  convention  without  regard  to 
■consequences."  The  New  York  World  (Ind.  Dem.)  believes  that 
he  is  "  more  a  plotting  politician  than  an  honest  fanatic,"  and  urges 
the  party  "  to  put  him  down  with  a  firm  hand."  "  There  is  but  one 
thin^  for  the  reunited  and  revivified  Democratic  party  to  do,"  ad- 
-vises  tlie  New  York  Evening  Post  (Ind.),  "  it  must  ignore  Bryan's 
threats  and  defy  his  machinations  " ;  and  the  Hartford  Times  (Ind. 
Dem.)  says  of  Mr.  Bryan  that  "until  the  Democratic  party  throws 
off  this  burden,  and  throws  it  off  forever,  it  will  be  defeated  in 
every  contest  into  which  it  may  enter."  Other  Democratic  papers 
that  oppose  Mr.  Bryan's  plan  to  wage  the  campaign  on  the  issues 
of  1896  and  1900  are  the  Louisville  Courier- Jour7ial,  the  Richmond 
Times-Dispatch,  the  Detroit  Free  Press,  the  Chicago  Chronicle, 
the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch,  the  Nashville  American,  the  Mem- 
^^B^  Cotnmerctal  Appeal,  the  "New  Orleans  Picayufte,  and  the 
Pittsburg  Post. 


The  Philadelphia  Record  (Ind.  Dem.)  calls  upon  the  party  to 
throw  Mr.  Bryan  out.     It  says: 

"  The  Democratic  party  can  save  itself  only  by  throwing  him 
out.  As  he  will  not  go,  the  party  must  eject  him  by  force.  If  it 
can  not  do  this,  it  can  not  win.  Every  man  in  the  United  States 
knows  that  the  adoption  of  the  Kansas  City  platfonn  would  make 
Democratic  success  absolutely  impossible,  and  no  one  knows  it 
better  than  William  Jennings  Bryan,  and  that  is  why  he  is  insist- 
ing on  it.  Mr.  Bryan  is  trying  to  conceal  his  own  responsibility 
for  the  defeat  of  the  party  by  securing  its  defeat  under  other  can- 
didates. 

"It  is  not  necessary  to  repudiate  Br>'anism  in  set  terms;  it  is 
not  necessary  to  say  anything  about  silverism,  which  is  no  longer 
a  live  issue.  But  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the  candidate  and 
the  platform  shall  not  be  tainted  with  Brj'anism.  Bryanism  is  not 
Democracy,  but  Populism,  and  no  Populistic  candidate  or  plat- 
form can  secure  a  majority  of  the  electoral  votes.  The  party 
would  like  to  drop  Bryan  quietly  and  go  about  its  business  with 
the  application  of  Democratic  principles  and  traditions  to  present 
and  future  problems,  but  he  seeks  to  prevent  this,  and  the  party 
has  got  to  face  the  problem  he  raises.  It  must  eliminate  Bryan  or 
go  to  defeat." 

The  Springfield  Repjiblican  (Ind.),  which  has  been  showing  evi- 
dences of  a  desire  to  have  the  Democrats  nominate  a  candidate 
which  it  can  support,  proposes  the  following  treatment  for  Mr. 
Bryan: 

"  The  course  to  be  followed  is  the  simplest  imaginable.  Turn 
on  the  power  and  get  control  of  a  majority  of  the  delegates  to  the 
next  Democratic  convention.  A  majority  will  determine  what  the 
platform  of  1904  shall  say.  It  ought  to  be  no  difficult  task  to  make 
the  convention  strongly  anti-silver  in  its  membership.  There  need 
be  no  great  fuss.  If  Mr.  Bryan  or  any  other  man  in  the  conven- 
tion then  attempts  to  tie  the  party  to  the  silver  issue  for  another 
four  years,  quietly  roll  over  him. 

"Now  this  is  a  time  honored,  an  unimpeachable,  an  effective 
mode  of  procedure.  It  is  right,  too,  because  the  party  as  a  whole 
must  be  permitted  to  express  its  collective  will.  If  Mr.  Brj'an 
could  not  reconcile  himself  to  the  party's  views  thus  expre.ssed,  he 
would  have  the  privilege  of  bolting.  Others  have  bolted ;  he  could 
bolt.  And  just  as  bolting  has  often  'finished  '  others,  so  it  would 
'finish'  him,  unless  by  some  wonder-working  of  the  mineral  world 
the  cause  of  silver  should  be  revived  again.  It  is  no  reckless 
opinion,  however,  that  Mr.  Bryan  would  not  bolt,  in  case  the 
Democratic  convention  should  roll  over  him  and  his  'reaffirmation' 
views.  No,  Mr.  Bryan  will  not  bolt.  His  program  evidently  is  to 
fight  for  his  silver  principles;  but  when  their  rejection  has  been 
definitely  accomplished  he  will  probably  say  in  those  deep  sono- 
rous tones  of  his :  'The  Democratic  convention  has  spoken.  I  ac- 
cept its  verdict.'  And  then  the  convention  would  promptly  be- 
come what  they  call  a 'pandemonium  ' ;  and  Mr.  Bryan  would  be 
the  most  popular  Democrat  in  the  United  States. 

"But  however  things  might  turn  out,  the  way  ahead  is  clear. 
Turn  on  the  power  and  make  sure  that  in  the  convention  the  Dem- 
ocratic party  can  express  its  collective  will.  This  much  done, 
there  must  be  an  end,  for  a  while  at  least,  to  silverism.  All  that 
is  needed  to  rescue  the  Democracy  from  this  'body  of  death'  is  the 
application  of  the  Democratic  principle  of  majority  rule." 

Among  the  few  papers  that  regard  Mr.  Bryan's  plan  with  favor 
is  the  Norfolk  Virginian-Pilot  (Dtm.),  which  thinks  that  in  the 
main  his  remarks  are  "  sane  and  sound,"  "wise  and  timely."  It 
continues : 

"There  are  noticeable  just  now  certain  phenomena  within  the 
Democratic  party  tliat  may  well  alarm  Democrats  who  are  Dem- 
ocrats from  principle.    Democrats  for  office  are  licking  their  chops 
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and  eyeing  the  pie-counter.  The  whole  kit-and-bilin'  of  profes- 
sional politicians  are  down  on  their  marrow-bones  to  the  Wall 
Street  crowd,  lamenting  their  lapse  from  virtue  in  1896  and  prom- 
ising to  be  good  in  future.  They  are  ready,  willing,  and  eager  to 
put  up  the  party  and  sell  it  outright  under  the  specious  pretense  of 
a 'return  to  Democratic  principles.'  That  is  as  plain  as  a  pike- 
staff and  as  intrusive  as  a  street-corner  loafer.  The  fact  of  the 
business  is  that  these  brethren  of  our  bosoms  are  very,  very 
hungrj-. 

"  And,  withal,  the  trust-corporation  outfit  are,  to  all  appearances, 
willing  to  buy.  They  think  that  the  time  for  purchase  is  auspi- 
cious.    The   Republican  party  lias  Roosevelt  on  its  hands,  and 


'•ONCF,    MORE   INTO  HUE    DITCH,    KIND  FRIENDS,   ONCK   MORE!" 

—  I!ush  in  the  Xew  York  World. 

apparently  can  not  avoid  nominating  him.  The  trust  crowd  hate 
Roosevelt,  as  they  hate  everybody  who  is  not  their  property. 
Roosevelt  has  been  guilty  of  the  amazing  and  hitherto  unthinking 
offense  of  trying  to  enforce  the  law  against  conspiracies  to  steal. 
That  is  an  offense  that,  granted  it  was  committed  as  a  play  to  the 
galleries,  will  not  be  forgiven  by  the  bandits  of  'feenance." 

"  Hence  it  is  that  with  an  eagerness  to  sell  on  the  part  of  Demo- 
cratic politicians  who  want  to  swap  the  platform  for  the  pie  counter 
and  a  willingness  to  buy  on  the  part  of  the  trust-corporation  crowd 
who  want  to  own  both  parties  as  a  measure  of  precaution,  it  be- 
hooves Democrats  who  do  not  wish  to  be  pawns  and  chattels  to 
keep  their  eyes  open  lest  they  be  taken  unawares 

"Where  the  shoe  really  pinched  was  that  the  Democrats  in  ma- 
king a  platform  and  naming  a  candidate  had  made  no  back-door 
bargain  witli  the  'feenanseers."  That  was  the  secret  of  the  hatred 
of  Mr.  Bryan  shown  in  that  campaign  and  of  the  malignity  with 
which  he  has  been  pursued  by  tlie  hireling  newspapers  ever  since. 

"The  'feenanseers'  regard  the  time  as  ripe  for  another  bargain. 
So  do  the  Democratic  politicians  of  the  hungry  and  baser  sort. 
Hence  the  timeliness  of  Mr.  Bryan's  warning,  and  hence  the  ne- 
cessity that  Democrats  from  principle  should  be  on  their  guard." 

Despite  all  the  opposition,  Mr.  Bryan  .seems  to  think  he  can  put 
his  program  through  at  the  St.  Louis  convention.  He  says  in  a 
newspaper  interview : 

"Do  I  anticipate  a  fight  at  .St.  Louis.''  No.  1  don't  think 
there  will  be  enough  of  the  reorganizers  in  the  convention  to  dis- 
turb the  harmony  of  the  occasion.  By  reorganizers  I  mean  those 
who  would  draw  the  party  back  to  the  position  from  which  it  was 
lifted  in  i8y6.  1  believe  in  having  the  platform  declarations  so 
plain  tliat  they  can  not  be  misunderstood,  while  those  who  are  op- 
posed to  my  position  would  only  seek  to  make  them  ambiguous 
and  so  deceive  the  people  as  to  their  intent.  There  is  no  man 
prominent  among  the  reorganizers  who  would  undertake  to  write  a 
platform  and  repudiate  the  declarations  to  which  the  party  was 
committed  in  1900." 


IS    MR.    HEARST  A    PRESIDENTIAL 
POSSIBILITY? 

T  N  each  of  the  two  great  parties,  to  judge  from  newspaper  report 
-*-  and  comment,  there  is  going  on  a  struggle  between  the  "  pro- 
gressive" and  "  conservative"  elements  for  control.  In  the  Repub- 
lican party  the  leaders  of  the  two  antagonistic  elements  are  gener- 
ally recognized  as  being  President  Roosevelt  and  Senator  Hanna. 
In  the  Democratic  camp  the  "progressive"  leaders  are  JMessrs. 
Bryan  and  Hearst ;  and  the  "  conservative "  leaders,  men  like 
Cleveland.  Olney,  Gorman,  and  Parker.  All  these  have  been 
"  mentioned  "  for  the  Presidency,  but  in  the  Democratic  camp  the 
only  one  who  has  established  a  definite  and  "going"  propaganda 
in  favor  of  his  candidacy,  as  the  New  York  Times  remarks,  is 
William  Randolph  Hearst,  owner  and  editor  of  newspapers  in 
New  York,  Chicago,  .San  Francisco,  and  Los  Angeles.  Report 
has  it  that  there  is  some  kind  of  an  alliance  between  Mr.  Hearst 
and  Mr.  Bryan,  altho  the  latter  denies  definitely,  in  a  newspaper 
interview,  that  he  is  supporting  Mr.  Hearst,  or  anybody  else,  for 
the  nomination. 

Some  of  the  newspapers  dismiss  the  Hearst  boom  as  ridiculous. 
It  is  "  amazing,"  says  the  Rochester  Post  Express  (Rep.);  it  is 
"fantastic,"  says  the  Springfield  Republican  (Ind.).  But  other 
journals  consider  it  more  seriously.  The  Pittsburg  Times  (Rep.) 
declares  that  the  Hearst  movement  is  assuming  "formidable  pro- 
portions," and  the  Washington  correspondent  of  the  New  York 
Tribune  (Rep.)  reports  that  prominent  Democrats  in  Washington 
think  that  the  action  of  the  Democratic  national  committee,  in 
locating  the  national  convention  in  St.  Louis  instead  of  Chicago, 
has  "materially  benefited  the  candidacy  of  Mr.  Hearst,  by  giving 
it  an  importance  not  hitherto  accorded  it,"  and  has  given  the  coun- 
try' "  the  impression  that  tlie  Democratic  party  is  afraid  of  Mr. 
Hearst,  and  ran  away  from  a  city  supposed  to  be  favorable  to  his 
ambitions."  Not  to  be  eluded,  however,  Mr.  Hearst,  it  is  said, 
will  at  once  establi.sh  a  newspaper  in  .St.  Louis,  and  just  before  the 
national  convention  will  hold  a  "labor  convention"  there  which 
will  name  him  for  the  Presidency,  an  "anti-trust"  convention 
which  will  do  the  same,  and  a  convention  of  the  "  Hearst  clubs," 
whose  action  will  not  be  in  doubt.  The  galleries  of  the  national 
convention  will  be  filled  with  Hearst  "  boomers,"  it  is  said,  dele- 
gates will  be  won  over,  and  every  effort  made  to  swing  the  great 
gathering  around  to  nominate  the  editor-candidate.  He  is  also 
ready,  we  are  told,  to  contribute  $2,000,000  to  the  Democratic 
campaign  fund,  if  the  nominee  shall  prove  to  be  one  whom  he  can 
conscientiously  support. 

Democrats  in  South  Dakota,  Kansas,  Nebraska,  California, 
Nevada,  Illinois,  and  Wisconsin  are  .said  to  favor  Mr.  Hearst's 
candidacy.  Norman  E.  Mack,  of  Buffalo,  said  in  an  interview  a 
few  days  ago  : 

"  I  was  surprised  at  the  strength  of  the  Hearst  boom  among  the 
Democratic  national  committee  at  its  meeting  in  Washington  this 
week.  I  met  a  large  number  of  verj'  level-headed  fellows  on  the 
committee  who  said  that  their  States  .seemed  to  be  for  Hearst.  In 
fact,  the  strength  of  Mr.  Hearst's  boom  paralyzed  me  for  a  time- 
it  was  so  surprising." 

J.  G.  Johnson,  chairman  of  the  executive  committee  of  the 
Democratic  national  committee,  says  : 

"  The  sentiment  in  Kan.sas  is  strong  for  Mr.  Hearst.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  Kansas  will  send  a  solid  delegation  to  St.  Louis  for  Mr. 
Hearst.  Nebraska  also  is  for  Hearst,  but  the  delegation  from  that 
State  is  not  likely  to  be  instructed.  Mr.  Bryan  will  be  a  delegate, 
and  it  would  not  do  to  instruct  him.  It  looks  as  if  Hearst  will  get 
the  delegates  from  Illinois  too.  The  chief  opposition  to  him  will 
come  from  Chicago.  The  Hearst  boom  is  a  very  serious  proposi 
lion.  I  do  not  know  that  Mr.  Bryan  will  support  Hearst,  but  I  do 
know  that  Bryan  will  not  stand  for  any  man  who  did  not  earnestly 
and  fervently  .support  the  candidates  of  the  Democratic  party  in 
1896  and  again  in  1900." 
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Mr.  Hearst  describes  himself  in  a  New 
York  Herald  interview  as  "  a  conservative." 
He  says  : 

"  I  am  conservative  in  the  sense  that  I  be- 
lieve in  the  spirit  and  in  the  letter  of  the 
United  States  Constitution,  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  and  in  the  characters  and  pur- 
poses of  such  men  as  Washington.  Jefferson, 
Jackson,  and  Lincoln. 

"Too  often  unfortunately  those  that  call 
themselves  the  conservative  element  are  en- 
deavoring to  introduce  radical  departures 
from  these  old  conservative  principles.  I  do 
not  think  my  views  are  in  conflict  with  those 
of  any  citizen,  however  conservative,  if  his 
conservatism  takes  the  form  of  an  earnest  de- 
sire to  preserve  and  perpetuate  the  original 
American  forni  of  government  and  the  liberty, 
equality,  independence,  and  opportunity 
guaranteed  under  it. 

"But  I  am  in  conflict  with  those  so-called 
conservatives  that  are  reverting  to  the  ideas 
of  former  centuries  and  of  other  nations, 
seeking  to  exploit  the  mass  of  the  people  for 
their  own  profit.  Such  men  are  reaction- 
ary, they  are  not  conservative.  I  do  not  con- 
sider the  steel  trust  conservative,  for  instance. 

"  The  effort  of  a  certain  limited  law-defying  class  in  America  to 
day  is  to  establish  an  industrial  feudalism  on  the  lines  of  the  old 
military  feudalism,  and  for  the  same  purpose — the  exploitation 
and  control  of  the  many  by  the  few.  This  effort  to  destroy  the 
liberty  and  individual  independence  of  the  people  through  crim- 
inal industrial  combinations  is  not  conservatism  along  American 
lines. 

"I  do  not  consider  conservative  the  modern  establishment  of  a 
system  of  unsound,  piratical  finance  on  the  lines  of  the  shipyard 
trust,  or  a  hundred  other  trusts  that  have  collapsed  after  taking  the 
people's  savings.  I  do  not  call  conserv-ative  that  system  which 
diverts  the  people's  savings  from  such  really  conservative  invest- 
ments as  the  savings-bank  and  the  legitimate  business  enterprises 
of  the  country  ihto  the  pockets  of  speculators  and  swindlers." 

Mr.  Hearst's  newspaper  supporters,  aside  from  his  own  journals, 
are    almost  exclusivelv  countrv  weeklies,  like   the   Richmond  j//.v- 
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soun'an.  the  Adrian  (Mich)  Press,  and  the 
Hastings  (Mich.)  Journal.  Says  the  last- 
named  paper : 

"  Why  not  William  Kandolph  Hearst  as 
Democratic  candidate  for  Presidency  ?  Surely 
he  has  as  much  personality  as  any  one  the 
Democrats  could  name.  He  belongs  to  no 
faction,  is  a  hard  worker,  honest  advocate, 
and  wealthy  enough  to  make  a  lively  fight.  As 
a  champion  of  the  people,  he  has  already 
made  an  enviable  reputation,  and  it  is  our 
opinion  no  man  claiming  to  be  a  Democrat 
and  eligible  to  the  Presidency  has  fewer  ene- 
mies in  his  own  ranks  or  more  friends  in  the 
opposition  party.  Surely  if  Democrats  are 
to  win  they  must  choose  some  man  who  is  ac- 
ceptable to  all  factions  of  Democrats  and  to 
the  common  people.     Hearst  fills  the  bill." 


The  Columbus  (O.)  Citizoi  (Dem.)  al.so 
takes  a  favorable  view  of  Mr.  Hearst's  can- 
didacy; and  the  Chattanooga  ^Jeivs  (Dem.) 
remarks  that  "a  poll  of  the  leading  Demo- 
crats in  this  city  would  doubtless  show  a  ma- 
jority for  Hearst."  and  adds  : 

"Every  man  who  keeps  up  with  men  of 
affairs  knows  Mr.  Hearst,  and  the  common  people  in  each  State 
are  familiar  with  what  he  has  done  tor  humanity  with  his  great 
newspapers.  They  know  that  his  newspapers  stand  for  the  people 
and  against  the  trusts  and  combinations.  If  lie  really  becomes  a 
candidate,  in  an  aggressive  sense,  the  people  will  rally  to  him." 

The  Chicago  Chronicle  (Dem.).  however,  intimates  that  the 
Hearst  enthusiasm  is  principally  the  product  of  the  Hearst  check- 
book:  and  the  Mobile 7?<f/j-/d?/- (Dem.)  says: 

"  There  seems  to  be  but  one  thing  for  the  conservative  men  to 
do — namely,  to  waive  differences  of  opinion  and  unite  with  a  whole 
heart  upon  a  suitable  man ;  for  all  must  concede  that  there  is  no 
victory  for  Democracy  in  William  R.  Hearst.  He  is  representa- 
tive of  war  upon  capital  and  vested  interest;  he  preaches  only  di.s- 
content :  and  Democracy  stands  for  more  than  this.  Under 
Hearst  there  would  be  a  repetition  of  the  two  preceding  cam- 
paigns, and  with  the  same  well-deserved  result.     The   solid  inter- 


nOLPH    IIKAKST, 

by  the  New  York  Com- 
the   "yellow  peril"  of 


A,\D  THK  WILLIAMS  STILL  PURSUED  HER. 

.Miss  IJKMOCRACY — "First  I  tried  New  York,  then  Chicago  ;  and  now  I've 
fixed  on  Si.  Louis,  they've  followed  me  here." 

— The  Philadelphia  Inquirer. 


THE  GOO  GOO   MAN. 

Yellow  spots  in  (ioo  Goo's  eyes 

All  little  Denis  he'll  hypnotize  ! 

Then  run  away  as  fast  as  you  can. 

Get  out  of  the  way  of  the  (jOO  Goo  Man  ! 

—Carter  in  the  Minneapolis  Times. 
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ests  of  the  country  would  be  on  one  side  and  the  agrarians  on  the 
other;  and  with  the  solid  interests  would  be  alined  the  independ- 
ent vote,  which  the  Democratic  party  must  get  in  order  to  win. 
In  our  opinion,  Hearst  spells  defeat  for  Democracy,  even  should 
so  weak  a  man  as  Mr.  Roosevelt  be  his  opponent." 


SENATOR   HANNA  ON   LABOR-UNIONS  AND 

SOCIALISM. 

LABOR-unionism  is  so  often  confused  with  socialism  by  news- 
papers which  are  opposed  to  both,  and  by  socialist  organs 
which  would  like  to  annex  the  unions  to  the  socialist  movement, 
that  it  is  interesting  to  find  the  whole  matter  treated  by  a  man  like 
Senator  Hanna,  who  has  witnessed  a  most  remarkable  change  in 
the  attitude  of  labor  toward  him  in  the  last  seven  or  eight  years, 
and  who  has  recently  beaten  Tom  L.  Johnson,  who  is  something 
of  a  socialist,  in  an  overwhelming  political  victoiy  in  Ohio.  In 
his  article,  which  appears  in  The  uVational  Magazine  (Boston, 
February),  Senator  Hanna  regards  the  spread  of  socialism  as  a 
menace,  and  thinks  it  will  be  of  little  use  in  America,  since  it  will 
not  solve  the  labor  problems,  and  bring  about  the  results  desired 
by  both  capital  and  labor  alike.  Socialism,  he  says,  is  "one  of 
those  things  which  is  only  half  understood,  and  is  more  or  less 
used  to  inflame  the  popular  mind  against  all  individual  initiative 
and  personal  energy,  which  has  been  the  very  essence  of  American 
progress."   Mr.  Hanna  continues  : 

"  My  own  impression  is  con- 
firmed by  information  from  labor- 
ing men  that  socialism,  in  the 
European  sense  of  the  word,  will 
never  find  a  firm  footing  in  Amer- 
ica. There  is  a  spirit  of  coopera- 
tion or  community  of  interests 
which  some  people  may  confound 
with  socialism,  that  is  making 
headway  with  us ;  but  when  any 
one  attempts,  for  political  or 
financial  reasons,  to  advocate  the 
whole  program  of  European  so- 
cialism, he  will  find  little  prospect 
of  the  seed's  taking  root  in  Amer- 
ican soil.  This,  I  think,  was  dem- 
onstrated very  conclusively  in 
the  Ohio  campaigjn,  where  higher 


"CAN'T 


socialism  was  brought  forth  as  an  issue.  When  the  people  under- 
stand this  subject  in  its  fullest  sense,  and  some  of  the  mysteries, 
and  the  fascinating  glamour  connected  with  the  mysterious,  that 
now  shrouds  the  subject,  are  torn  away,  and  it  is  seen  plainly,  it 
will  be  found  to  be  repellent  to  American  ideas  of  integrity  and 
honesty.  Its  objects  will  be  seen  to  be  the  very  opposite  of  those 
desired  both  by  labor  and  capital  alike,  since  it  gives  no  aid  toward 
the  building  up  and  development  of  the  country,  nor  does  it  guar- 
antee each  man  a  chance  to  make  a  home  for  himself.  Fairness 
and  justice  will  never  agree  to  the  confiscation  of  the  products  of 
one  man's  toil  in  order  to  insure  comfort  to  the  idle  and  worthless. 
The  old  law  of  compensation  is  operative  now  as  ever.  No  'ism' 
is  wanted  by  the  American  people  that  will  take  from  any  citizen 
the  just  and  equitable  reward  of  his  labor.  There  is  always  a 
likelihood  of  movements  of  this  kind  fascinating  people  who  have 
met  with  a  degree  of  failure  in  their  own  efforts ;  but  it  is  a  short- 
sighted policy  to  destroy  the  fabric  of  national  union  in  order  to 
promulgate  a  doctrine  the  very  essence  of  which  is  selfishness.  I 
believe  a  single  vigorous  campaign  of  agitation  would  quickly 
show  what  support  these  doctrines  may  expect  from  the  American 
people,  as  has  been  proven  over  and  over  along  these  lines.  As  a 
general  rule,  the  American  people  are  pretty  level-headed. 

"  Now,  I  do  not  mean  that  those  who  have  taken  up  socialism 
should  be  roundly  scored  and  abused,  for  a  great  many  of  these 
are  honest  and  sincere  in  their  belief,  which  belief  arises  from  not 
really  understanding  the  matter,  having  been  misled  by  misrepre- 
sentation. It  is  usually  said  that  there  are  only  two  sides  to  a 
question,  but  in  this  matter  there  are  two  sides  and  two  ends,  and 

by  the  time  our  socialist  has 
surveyed  the  two  sides  and  the 
big  end  and  the  little  one,  he  will 
not  find  that  socialism  is  going  to 
benefit  him  much  in  America." 


The  best  way  to  settle  the  diffi- 
culties of  labor  and  capital,  thinks 
Mr.  Hanna,  is  to  take  up  case  by 
case,  and  try  to  adjust  them  in  a 
permanent  and  peaceful  manner. 
"  There  must  be  a  common 
ground,"  he  says,  "where  all  can 
meet  with  the  honest  determina- 
tion to  do  what  is  right,  meeting 
bravely  the  conditions  as  they 
change,  and  seizing  the  oppor- 
tunity as  it  offers  for  the  better- 


'U  TALK?" 

— Berryman  in  the  Washington  Post. 


THE  LIGHT  THAT  NEVKR   FAII-S. 

—Williams  in  the  Boston  Herald. 


HAS  SPIKED  THE  GUN. 

—Evans  in  the  Cleveland  Leader. 
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ment  of  all  the  people."     The   Senalor  remarks   fnrtlier  on  this 
subject : 

"  This  is  essentially  a  great  economic  age — an  age  when  energy, 
materials,  and  purposes  are  all  being  utilised  for  the  best.  When 
a  man  loses  his  day"s  work,  and  is  compelled  to  spend  that  time  in 
absolute  idleness,  the  whole  community  suffers  a  loss  as  well  as 
he.  and  it  is  something  that  is  lost  forever  to  the  commonwealth  : 
this  would  be  found  entirely  unnecessary  were  the  honest  motives 
of  both  sides  given  proper  consideration.  And  we  feel  convinced 
that  we  have  a  very  great  duty  to  perform  in  resisting  the  on- 
slaught of  the  socialistic  tendency  which  helps  to  bring  tJliis  state 
of  atfairs  into  being.  Both  capital  and  labor  must  yield  in  time  to 
the  great  law  of  fair  dealing,  man  to  man.  In  proportion  to  a 
man's  ambitions  and  his  ability  to  earn  for  himself  a  betterment 
of  his  condition,  there  will  be  a  striving  on  his  part  to  attain  his 
ideals,  and  this  in  itself  is  the  germ  of  progress;  and  just  as  far 
as  that  encroaches  on  others  who  are  working  for  the  same  object, 
there  will  be  a  natural  resistance.  But  there  are  few  citizens  in 
this  countiy  who  w  ould  condone  any  interference  with  the  personal 
rights  of  a  neighbor.  There  always  will  be  a  neutral  ground  where 
conflicting  interests  can  meet  and  confer  and  adjust  themselves — a 
sort  of  Hague  tribunal,  if  you  please,  in  theevery-day  affairs  of  life. 

"The  American  labor-unions  are  becoming  more  and  more  con- 
servative and  careful  in  their  management,  and  are  not  likely  to  be 
led  away  from  the  straight  road  by  hot-headed  members. 

"  Business  men,  too,  have  found  that  fighting  does  not  pay  in 
trade.  There  is  an  old  saying  that  the  best  lawyer  is  he  who  Weeps 
his  client  out  of  lawsuits,  and  the  best  leader  is  he  who  can  avoid 
difficulties ;  but  the  greater  experience  and  intelligence  which  nec- 
essarily exi.st  among  employers,  owing  to  the  fact  of  their  longer 
training  in  the  forum  of  business,  places  upon  them  an  important 
responsibility." 

EDUCATION  AS  A  CAUSE  OF  NEGRO 
CRIMINALITY. 
"■  I  "WO  main  and  divergent  tendencies  are  evident,  and.  indeed. 
*•  axe  often  frankly  proclaimed,  in  the  remedies  proposed  by 
newspapers  and  public  men.  North  and  South,  for  the  solution  of 
the  "negro  problem."  One  is  to  raise  the  negro,  by  mental  and 
moral  training,  to  the  level  of  the  white  man  :  the  other  is  to  rele- 
gate him  to  a  lower  level  and  compel  him,  by  law  and  force,  to 
stay  there.  An  utterance  in  the  latter  class  \\\rtm  is  arousing  con- 
siderable discussion  was  made  last  week  by  Major  J.  K.  \"ardaman, 
the  new  governor  of  Mississippi,  elected  on  an  anti-negro  plat- 
form. In  his  inaugural  address  the  new  governor  sets  forth  the 
striking  doctrine  that  education  makes  the  negro  a  criminal.  Here 
is  part  of  his  address  : 

"  The  crime  of  all  the  ages  against  civilization  was  committed 
when,  in  the  agonizing  spasm  of  infuriated  men,  just  after  the 
Civil  War,  the  North  expressed  itsJiatred  of  the  white  people  of 
the  South  in  the  amendments  to  the  Constitution  which  vested  the 
negro  with  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  citizenship 

"  As  a  race,  they  are  deteriorating  morally  even,-  day.  Time  has 
demonstrated  that  they  are  more  criminal  as  freemen  than  as 
slaves;  that  they  are  increasing  in  criminality  with  frightful  rapid- 
ity, being  one-third  more  criminal  in  1S90  than  in  i.S<So. 

"The  startling  facts  revealed  by  the  census  shows  that  those 
who  can  read  and  write  are  more  criminal  than  the  illiterates, 
which  is  true  of  no  other  element  of  our  population.  1  am  advised 
that  the  minimum  illiteracy  among  tlie  negroes  is  found  in  New- 
England,  where  it  is  21.7  percent.  The  maximum  was  found  ii» 
the  black  belt — Louisiana,  Mississippi,  and  South  Carolina — where 
it  is  65.7  percent.  And  yet  the  negro  in  .\'ew  England  is  four  and 
one-half  times  more  criminal,  hundred  for  hundred,  than  he  is  in 
the  black  belt.  In  the  South,  Mississippi  particularly,  1  know  he 
is  growing  worse  every  year. 

"  You  can  scarcely  pick  up  a  newspaper  wljose  pages  are  not 
blackened  with  tlie  account  of  an  unmentionable  crime  committed 
by  a  negro  brute,  and  this  crime,  1  want  to  impress  upon  you,  is 
but  the  manifestation  of  the  negro's  aspiration  for  social  equality, 
encouraged  largely  by  the  character  of  free  education  in  vogue, 
which  the  State  is  levying  tribute  upon  the  white  people  to  maintain. 

"  The  better  class  of  negroes  are  not  responsible  for  (his  terrible 
condition,  nor  for  the  criminal  tendencv  of  their  race.     Nor  do  I 


wish  ;o  be  understood  as  censuring  them  for  it.  I  am  not  censur- 
ing anybody,  nor  am  1  inspired  by  ill-will  for  the  negro,  but  I  am 
simply  calling  attention  to  a  most  unfortunate  and  unendurable 
condition  of  affairs.     What  sliall  be  done  about  it? 

"  My  own  idea  is  that  the  character  of  the  education  for  the 
negro  ought  to  be  changed. 
If.  after  years  of  earnest  effort 
and  the  expenditure  of  fabulous 
sums  of  money  to  educate  his 
head,  we  have  only  succeeded 
in  making  a  criminal  out  of 
him  and  imperiling  his  use- 
fulness and  efficiency  as  a 
laborer,  wisdom  would  sug- 
gest that  we  make  another  ex- 
periment and  see  if  we  can 
not  improve  him  by  educating 
his  hand  and  his  heart.  There 
must  be  a  moral  substratum 
upon  which  to  build  or  you 
can  not  make  a  desirable  citi- 
zen," 

B  o  o  k e  r    T.    Washington, 
however,   in   the  Chattanooga 
Tradesviaii  for  January  i.  ex- 
presses his  conviction  that  the  Southern  people  believe  in  negro' 
education.     He  says : 

"  I  believe  that  the  Southern  white  people  realize  more  and  more' 
clearly  the  fundamental  idea  of  the  American  common  school — 
that  all  the  property  of  the  State  should  educate  impartially  all  the 
children  of  all  the  people.  It  is  not  merely  the  man  who  enters 
the  tax  office  who  really  pays  the  taxes ;  the  laborers,  each  of 
whom  pays  one-quarter  cent  more  to  the  pound  for  a  commodity 
because  of  a  license  tax.  really  pay  the  license  tax.  however  in- 
direct the  payment.  The  moral  idea  that  underlies  the  xAmerican 
common  school,  and  the  actual  incidence  of  taxation — these  two 
things  are  winning  increasing  recognition  in  every  one  of  the 
Southern  -States.  Moreover,  the  value  of  land  is  largely  deter- 
mined by  the  relative  intelligence  and  consequent  efficiency  of  the 
laboring  population  :  and  die  negro  constitutes  a  ver}-  large  per- 


J.AMES  K.  V.\RDAM.\S, 

Governor  of  Mississippi,  who  advo." 
cates  illiteracy  for  the  uegro. 


THE  DAKKFR   HOUR. 
—  Haywood  in  the  Indianapolis  Freeman  (.•Xfro-American). 

centage  of  the  South"s  labor.  Since  iSSo  S105.807.930  have  been 
spent  for  the  negro  schools  in  the  former  slave  States.  In  the 
school  year.  1879-80.  52.120,485  were  spent  for  colored  schools, 
and  in  1900-01  S6. 035. 550— an  increa.se  of  $3,915,065.  or  almost  285 
per  cent.  In  1879-80  the  expenditure  per  capita  of  school  popula- 
tion for  the  colored  was  Si. 01.  init  in  1900-01  $2.21.  It  is  true  that 
in  the  latter  year  the  white  child  received  $4.92,  or  considerably 
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more  than  twice  the  amount  received  by  the  colored  child.  How- 
ever, the  whole  South  is  heartily  interested  in  the  cause  of  negro 
education. 

"Negro  illiteracy  is  a  stain  that  the  schools  are  rapidly  washing 
away.  Tho  constituting  only  13.1  per  cent,  of  the  total  population 
in  18S0,  the  colored  population  bore  the  burden  of  51.6  per  cent,  of 
the  illiteracy.  Tho  70.0  per  cent,  of  the  colored  population  were 
illiterate  in  18S0,  only  44.5  per  cent,  were  illiterate  in  1900 — a  mag- 
nificent progress  for  the  South  and  for  the  negro.  It  is  true  for 
the  whole  country  tliat  only  4.6  per  cent,  of  the  native  white  popu- 
lation were  illiterate  in  1900  as  against  44.5  per  cent,  of  the  col- 
ored;  but  the  South  is  determined  to  lessen  this  immense  handi- 
cap upon  the  negro  just  as  rapidly  as  possible." 

The  Washington  Star  condemns  the  Vardaman  doctrine  as 
"  positively  monstrous."     To  quote  : 

"  The  Vardaman  proposition  is  so  unwise  it  is  positively  mon- 
strous. To  take  the  ground  that  education  and  enlightenment  lead 
to  and  encourage  vice  and  crime  is  to  insult  the  lessons  of  history 
and  the  interpretations  put  upon  human  duty  by  the  greatest  and 
best  men  who  have  ever  lived.  AH  races  have  had  their  very 
humble  and  savage  and  vicious  beginnings,  and  not  one  of  them 
has  made  any  advance  in  the  scale  of  usefulness  and  decency  and 
humanity  except  by  the  pathway  of  education.  Some  have  ad- 
vanced more  rapidly  than  others,  but  all  have  advanced.  None 
has  attained  perfection.  None  ever  will.  The  most  advanced 
race  to-day — the  white  race— has  its  plague  spots  of  pathetic  and 
indescribable  repulsiveness.  But  that  is  no  argument  against  edu- 
cation and  civilization. 

"  Governor  Vardaman  does  not  as  yet  push  his  argument  to  its 
legitimate  conclusion.  He  may  do  that  at  a  later  day.  He  may 
be  feeling  his  way  along,  and  his  courage  may  grow  with  his  suc- 
cess if  success  is  achieved.  If  he  is  right  in  his  contention,  then 
the  work  of  Abraham  Lincoln  was  a  monumental  mistake.  If  the 
negro  in  this  countrj'  is  harmed  by  intellectual  freedom,  he  is 
harmed  by  physical  freedom.  If  he  should  be  kept  in  mental 
darkness  he  should  be  returned  to  actual  slavery.  If  he  is  the  one 
exception  to  the  rule  and  becomes  a  monster  in  the  schoolmaster's 
hands,  he  should  be  reshackled  for  his  own  and  the  general  good, 
and  returned  to  the  firmest  conditions  of  servitude. 

"  But  Governor  Vardaman  is  kicking  against  the  pricks.  He  is 
something  of  a  curiosity.  He  excites  wonder  at  the  expense  of 
his  people ;  for  it  is  a  wonder  that  a  man  holding  to  such  views  as 
he  proclaims  should  be  occupying  by  tlie  popular  choice  the  high- 
est office  within  the  boundaries  of  a  sovereign  State  of  this  Union." 

Other  incidents  in  the  series  of  efforts  to  "teach  the  negro  his 
place  "  appear  in  the  Marj'land  disfranchisement  movement ;  in  the 
"Jim  Crow"  bills  introduced  into  the  Maryland  legislature  last  week 
to  separate  the  races  in  steamboats  and  railroad  trains ;  in  the  bill 
introduced  into  the  Mississippi  legislature  to  differentiate  lynching 
from  murder;  in  the  attempt  in  Sheffield,  Mass.,  to  provide  a  sep- 
arate school  for  negro  children ;  and  in  the  subjection  of  negroes 
in  a  number  of  Southern  States  to  involuntary  servitude,  called 
"  peonage,"  for  the  payment  of  alleged  debts.  Incidents  in  the  op- 
posing tendency  appear  in  the  vigorous  campaign  against  peonage 
in  the  Southern  courts;  in  Governor  Heyward's  campaign  against 
lynching  in  South  Carolina,  and  in  the  decision  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  last  week  that  the  exclusion  of  negroes 
from  a  grand  jury  that  finds  an  indictment  against  a  negro  is  not 
permissible.  The  Supreme  Court  decision  is  based  upon  a  similar 
decision  in  a  previous  case,  in  which  the  court  said  : 

"  The  exclusion  of  all  persons  of  the  African  race  from  a  grand 
jury  which  finds  an  indictment  against  a  negro  in  a  state  court, 
when  they  are  excluded  solely  because  of  their  race  or  color,  denies 
him  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws,  in  violation  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  and  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  thereto, 
whether  such  exclusion  is  one  through  the  action  of  the  legislature, 
through  the  courts,  or  through  the  executive  or  administrative  offi- 
cers of  the  State." 

The  cotton  boom,  we  are  told  by  a  New  Orleans  correspondent 
of  the  New  York  Sun,  is  bringing  unprecedented  prosperity  to  the 
blacks  of  that  region.     He  writes  : 

**  At  no  other  time  since  emancipation,  not  even  in  tne  palmiest 


days  of  reconstruction,  have  the  negroes,  of  tlie  Soutliwest  had 
so  much  money  on  hand  as  this  season.  If  the  cotton  crop  yields 
$650,000,000,  the  negroes  will  get  $200,000,000.  In  Mississippi 
their  share  of  the  crop  will  be  $35,000,000  or  $40,000,0000,  or  eight 
times  the  assessed  value  of  all  property  owned  by  negroes  in  Uie 
State." 


FOREIGN   TRADE   OF  TWO   AND   A   HALF 
BILLIONS. 

|\  /?  UCH  gratification  is  expressed  in  the  newspapers  over  the 
■^*-"  fact  that  five  new  trade  records  were  established  in  the 
year  just  closed,  despite  the  depression  witnessed  in  financial  cir- 
cles. Our  foreign  trade  (exports  and  imports)  reached  the  high- 
water  mark  of  nearly  $2,500,000,000;  the  month  of  December 
showed  the  highest  record  of  monthly  exports,  $175,000,000,  and 
all  records  in  the  exportation  of  cotton  were  broken,  the  cotton  ex- 
ported during  the  year  amounting  to  $378,000,000.  Not  only  was 
our  foreign  trade  the  largest  in  aggregate  ever  known,  but  in  both 
imports  and  exports,  reckoned  separately,  it  was  the  largest. 
"The  nation  has  passed  through  a  bad  financial  debauch,"  ob- 
serves the  New  York  World.  "  It  has  been  overloaded  with  'un- 
digested securities'  "  but  "  it  has  turned  over  a  new  leaf  and  gone 
to  work  to  repair  its  mistakes  in  a  characteristic  American  hurr>% 
but  in  the  good,  old-fashioned  way  of  economy  in  buying  and  en- 
terprise in  selling.     This  is  a  wonderful  country." 

The  preliminary  figures  from  the  Department  of  Commerce  and 
Labor  show  that  the  total  foreign  trade  for  the  calendar  year,  end- 
ing December  31,  amounted  to  $2,480,141,228,  against  $2,330, 
002,803  fo''  the  previous  year,  and  $2,345,795,770  for  1901,  when  a 
new  record  was  made.  The  exports  aggregated  $1,484,668,127,  an 
increase  of  $123,982,194  over  1902,  and  $6,722,014  over  1900,  which 
was  the  highest  previous  record.  December  exports  aggregated 
$174,734,368.  The  highest  preceding  record  for  a  single  month 
was  that  of  October,  1900,  when  the  total  reached  $163,389,680. 
The  imports  for  1903  aggregated  $995,473,1.01,  as  compared  with 
$969,316,870  in  1902  and  $880,419,910  in  1901.  The  exports  for  the 
first  half  of  1903  led  many  to  think  tliat  the  aggregate  for  the  year 
would  be  below  that  of  recent  years.  There  were  gains,  however, 
toward  the  end  of  the  year,  due  largely  to  the  heavy  shipments 
and  high  prices- of  cotton.  During  the  year,  cotton  exports  aggre- 
gated a  little  more  than  $1,000,000  in  value  per  day,  while  in  the 
last  three  months  of  1903  they  averaged  more  than  $2,000,000  per 
day,  and  in  the  closing  month  of  the  year  nearly  $2,500,000  per 
day.  The  value  of  cotton  exports  for  the  year  was  $378,518,718, 
as  compared  with  $290,491,225  in  1902,  and  $314,252,586  in  1900; 
3,622,351,914  pounds  of  cotton  were  exported.  The  exports  of 
breadstuffs  for  the  year  amounted  to  $193,000,000,  as  against 
$187,000,000  in  1902,  while  the  shipments  of  provisions,  such  as 
cattle,  beef,  tallow,  hogs,  etc.,  amounted  to  $199,000,000,  as  against 
$190,000,000  in  1902.  Last  year  we  exported  $15,000,000  worth  of 
silver  in  excess  of  imports,  and  imported  $20,000,000  more  gold 
than  we  sent  out.  The  total  of  gold  exports  was  $44,346,834  and 
imports  $65,267,696.  This  was  an  increase  of  $8,316,243  in  gold 
exports  and  $21,074,379  in  imports  over  the  preceding  year. 

The  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce  comments  on  the  course 
of  the  year's  exports  as  follows ; 

"  The  record  of  our  exports  of  natural  products  of  the  country 
for  the  calendar  year  1903  contains  some  interesting  features  worth 
noting,  tho  their  significance  is  largely  a  matter  of  inference.  The 
increase  in  the  export  of  cotton  for  the  four  months  of  the  market 
year  for  that  product  is  doubtless  due  to  the  exigent  demand  after 
the  short  supply  of  the  .summer,  but  it  hardly  comports  with  the 
assumption  of  a  shorter  supply  this  year  than  last,  unless  there  is 
to  be  a  cotton  famine  next  summer.  But  the  most  notable  feature 
is  the  relatively  large  increase  in  the  export  to  Germany,  especially 
in  the  month  of  December 

"Another  feature  of  interest  in  these  tables  is  that  which  shows 
the  distribution  of  the  export  of  grain  and  provisions  between  the 
Atlantic,  Gulf,  and  Pacific  ports.     The  falling-off  in  the  export  of 
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wheat  was  heavy  at  all  Atlantic  ports,  and  proportionately  so  at 
Pacific  ports,  while  there  was  a  relatively  small  decrease  at  New 
Orleans  and  a  large  increase  at  Galveston.  With  a  loss  of  about 
55,000,000  bushels  in  the  total  export,  nearly  35,000,000  bushels  of 
this  appear  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  and  more  than  the  rest  on  that 
of  the  Pacific,  while  New  Orleans  and  Galveston  together  show  a 
gain  of  about  5,000,000  bushels.  While  New  York  fully  held  its 
own  in  comparison  with  other  Atlantic  ports,  it  fell  far  behind 
either  of  the  two  principal  Gulf  ports.  In  the  increase  of  corn  ex- 
ports it  got  its  full  share,  which  is  due  to  the  more  favorable  loca- 
tion of  the  supplies,  but  the  tendency  of  wheat  is  to  go  more  and 
more  to  the  Gulf  and  through  Canada,  tho  with  the  latter  the 
means  of  comparison  is  not  furnished.  More  than  half  the  export 
of  provisions,  cattle,  hogs,  and  sheep  still  go  from  New  York,  and 
it  is  almost  wholly  from  Atlantic  ports.  This  is  due  partly  to  the 
fact  that  vessels  adapted  to  this  kind  of  transport  have  become 
established  on  the  Atlantic  lines,  and  railroad  equipment  has  also 
been  adapted  to  the  traffic  in  this  direction.  The  natural  current 
of  this  traffic  is  eastward  from  the  plains  through  certain  estab- 
lished centers,  and  it  is  not  readily  shifted." 

New  York,  according  to  a  government  statistical  table,  now 
ranks  second  in  the  world  in  the  volume  of  its  foreign  commerce. 
Here  is  the  table  : 


Port. 


London 

New  York.. 
Antwerp. .. 
Hamburg.. 
■Hongkong* 
Liverpool. . 

Cardiff 

Rotterdam. 
■Singaporet. 
Marseilles.. 
Tyne  ports. 
Oibraltar... 


Year. 


1902 
1902 
1902 
1902 
1901 
1902 
1902 
1901 
1901 
1902 
1902 
1901 


Entered. 
Tons. 


10,179,023 
8,982,767 
8,373.528 
7,860,22s 
7,383,683 
6,813,200 
4,688,088 
5,950,445 
5,459,032 
4  911,784 
3,615,046 
4,171,350 


Cleared. 
Tons. 


7.385,085 
8,415,291 
8,347,483 
7,993,166 
7,340,586 
6,314,514 
7,868,556 
5. 733. 763 
5.453-999 
4,552,088 
4,754.301 
4,159,272 


*  Exclusive  of  Chinese  junks  engaged  in  the  foreign  trade.  The  tonnage 
of  these  vessels  entered  and  cleared  was  1,126,931  and  1,130,279,  respectively 
In  1901. 

t  Exclusive  of  war-ships,  transports,  native  craft,  and  vessels  under  fifty 
tons,  but  inclusive  of  vessels  engaged  in  trade  between  the  Straits  Settle- 
ments. 


AMERICA'S  INFLUENCE  FOR   PEACE   IN  THE 

FAR   EAST. 

^  I  "HE  improvement  in  the  Russo-Japanese  situation  last  week 


1 


was  treated  by  the  press  in  this  country  and  abroad  as  being 


partly  due  to  the  conclusion  of  our  treaty  with  China,  by  which 
two  towns  in  Manchuria— Mukden  and  Antung — are  opened  to  the 
trade  of  the  world.  The  fact  that  our  treaty  is  negotiated  with 
China  is  taken  to  indicate  that  the  United  States  considers  Man- 
churia to  be  Chinese  territory,  not  Russian  ;  and  some  of  the  Russian 
press  and  officials  seem  to  consider  the  treaty  as  an  unfriendly  act 
and  as  a  part  of  the  Anglo-Japanese  conspiracy  to  oust  them  from 
that  province.  On  the  day  that  President  Roosevelt  issued  his 
proclamation  putting  the  treaty  with  China  into  effect,  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  sent  to  the  press  a  statement  containing  this  signifi- 
cant passage : 

"  It  is  highly  probable  that  the  presence  in  these  localities  at  an 
early  date  of  American  consular  officers  and  those  of  other  nation- 
alities will  greatly  tend  to  the  establishment  of  order  in  this  much- 
disturbed  borderland  of  China,  and  will  powerfully  contribute 
toward  insuring  the  principle  of  the  'open  door,'  to  which  this 
country  stands  irrevocably  committed,  as  well  as  aiding  in  insuring 
the  integrity  of  China  and  its  administrative  control  over  its  Man- 
churian  provinces." 

M.  Plan^on,  diplomatic  agent  of  Admiral  Alexeieff,  is  reported 
by  cable  as  saying  that  this  action  of  the  United  States  is  "un- 
friendly and  undiplomatic,"  and  a  correspondent  on  the  spot 
reports  that  it  "  quite  upset  Viceroy  Alexeieff's  calculations."  A 
correspondent  in  London  remarks  that  "  the  ratification  of  the 
Chinese-American  treaty  may  be  said  to  have  cut  the  ground  from 
under  Russia's  feet."    The  presence  of  our  consular  officers  in 


these  Manchurian  towns,  accredited  to  China,  "will  be  a  visible 
proof  and  testimony,"  remarks  the  Philadelphia  Press,  "  that  the 
United  States  looks  on  Manchuria  as  part  of  the  Chinese  Empire, 
and  intends  it  shall  remain  so  in  fact  and  in  international  law." 
Says  the  New  Orleans  Times- Democrat  : 

"  It  is  generally  agreed  that  the  improvement  in  the  situation  in 
the  Far  East  is  due  to  the  American  coup  in  securing  a  speedy 
ratification  of  the  Chinese  treaty  which  opens  two  ports  in  Man- 
churia to  the  commerce  of  the  world.  Russia  hoped  that  the  rati- 
fication of  this  treaty  would  be  delayed  at  least  ten  months,  in 
which  time  Russia  would  probably  be  in  a  position  to  bring  such 
pressure  on  China  as  to  defeat  the  ratification  altogether.  The 
effect  of  the  treaty  is  to  make  the  territory  less  valuable  to  Russia, 
for  with  that  country  open  to  the  trade  of  the  United  States  Rus- 
sia can  not  compete.  Not  only  are  we  nearer,  commercially,  to 
the  seat  of  the  trade,  but  with  anything  like  equal  advantages  we 
will  drive  the  Russian  merchants  out  of  the  territory." 

The  New  York  Tribu7ie  says : 

"  Perhaps  the  most  significant  tribute  to  the  American  policy  is 
offered  by  Russians.     A  few  days  ago  they  were  saying  American 


A   NEW   F.^CTOR   IN   THE   ARGUMENT. 

— Williams  in  the  Boston  Herald. 

policy  in  Manchuria  and  Korea  was  offensive  to  Russia.  New  we 
are  told  that  they  admit,  with  some  irritation,  that  'a  great  victory 
has  been  won  by  American  diplomacy  in  Manchuria.'  Well,  they 
ought  to  know  and  to  appreciate  the  magnitude  of  our  victory  ;  for 
there  is  nothing  in  the  case  more  certain  than  that  it  is  primarily 
and  chiefly  Russia  herself  over  whom  the  victory  has  been  won. 
There  would  have  been  no  need  of  such  a  campaign  by  America  at 
this  time  had  it  not  been  for  Russia  ;  for  the  complete  opening  of 
all  Manchuria  was  practically  assured  to  us  nine  years  ago,  untQ 
Russia  interfered  and  insisted  that  it  should  be  closed  again  and 
kept  closed.  The  treaty  which  we  have  just  made  also  would 
have  been  made  much  sooner  had  it  not  been  for  Russia's  opposi- 
tion. After  it  was  agreed  upon,  the  signing  of  it  was  delayed  for 
some  time  solely  on  Russia's  account.  Even  since  it  was  signed 
and  ratified,  and  since  the  ratifications  were  exchanged,  there  have 
been  Russian  protests  against  it  and  Russian  threats  that  the  ex- 
ecution of  it  would  not  be  permitted.  At  the  present  moment  it 
certainly  looks  as  tho  the  treaty  will  be  fulfilled,  or  as  tho  there 
would  be  some  unpleasant  complications  if  it  were  not. 

"  The  American  diplomatic  victory  is,  of  course,  a  victory  in  be- 
half of  American  commercial  interests  and  treaty  rights.  It  is 
more  than  that.  It  is  a  victory  in  behalf  of  that  open  door  prin- 
ciple which  is  for  the  good  of  all  well-disposed  nations.  It  is  a 
victory  for  good  faith  among  the  nations  in  their  dealings  with 
China  and  in  their  dealings  with  one  another  about  China.  It  is 
also  probably  a  victory  for  Japan,  because  Japan  has  all  along 
been  identified  with  the  very  principles  for  which  America  has 
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been  contending.  It  is,  we  have  said,  a  victory  over  Russia  ;  but 
it  is  a  victory  over  the  selfish  and  intolerant  Russia  of  Plehvc  and 
Alexeielf  and  Pobiedonostseff ,  for  and  in  behalf  of  the  progressive 
and  liberal  Russia  of  Nicholas  II.  and  Witte  and  Lamsdorff  and 
Mouravieff.  It  is,  we  may  hope,  a  victory  for  peace,  and  for  a 
peace  with  honor  and  with  justice  to  all  nations." 


ANOTHER  SENATOR  INDICTED. 

"  T  HAVE  no  doubt  that  not  only  will  I  promptly  establish  my 
-*-  entire  innocence  in  the  matter,  but  that  my  course  will  be 
seen  to  be  above  criticism,"  says  Senator  Burton  (Rep.),  of  Kan- 
sas, in  commenting  on  his  indictment  for  receiving  $2,500  from  the 
Rialto  Grain  and  Securities  Company  for  interceding  with  the 
post-office  officials  to  prevent  a  fraud  order  being  issued  against 
the  company.  The  Senator  says  that  he  merely  accompanied  the 
president  of  the  company  to  the  postal  department  "  to  find 
whether  a  fraud  order  had  been  issued  against  him,"  and  "  acted 
purely  in  the  matter  as  attorney,  to  ask  what  had  been  done."  For 
this  kindly  act  the  Senator  received  the  honorarium  mentioned, 
and  is  now  summarily  haled  into  court  for  it. 

Some  of  the  newspapers  do  not  think  the  matter  so  clear  and 
simple.     Thus  the  New  York  Press  (Rep.)  says: 

"  Senator  Burton  is  ready  and  glib  with  explanations  for  the  rude 
action  of  the  federal  Grand  Jury  at  St.  Louis  in  laying  against 
him  an  indictment  for  taking  a  handsome 'fee' from  a  get-rich- 
quick  concern  in  return  for  valuable  services  rendered  at  Washing- 
ton. 'Purely  professional  services,'  says  the  Kansan.  'All  I  did 
was  to  go  to  the  Post-Office  Department  to  find  out  if  a  fraud 
order  had  been  issued.' 

"Judgment  must  be  suspended,  of  course,  until  the  Government 
shows  down  its  hand  and  the  Senator  reveals  his  legal  defense. 
Meanwhile  the  public,  having  the  Driggs  and  Dietrich  cases  well 
in  mind,  will  wonder  what  peculiar  professional  skill  marks  mem- 
bers of  Congress  above  their  fellows  in  the  law  for  practise  before 
the  government  departments;  will  marvel  at  the  generosity  of 
even  a  get-rich-quick  swindler  who  pays  a  Senator  |;2. 5 00  merely 
for  going  to  the  post-office  'to  get  information'  about  a  fraud  order 
and  never  by  any  chance  to  get  that  fraud  order  stopped ;  and  will 
finally  be  amazed  at  the  eagerness  of  a  grave  and  reverend  Senator 
of  tlie  United  States  to  perform  such  a  messenger-boy  errand  at 
any  price. 

"  Such  speculations  may  do  Mr.  Burton  injustice.  Nevertheless, 
the  public  will  continue  to  indulge  in  them  until  a  jury  finds  that 
his  indictment  was  right  or  wrong.  The  Senator,  who  thinks 
neither  the  moral  law  nor  the  jienal  code  is  violated  by  the  sale 
of  one's  influence  as  a  member  of  Congress  under  the  thin  cloak  of 
legal  services,  says  he  will  press  for  an  early  trial.  This  is  exactly 
what  Senator  Dietrich  said  when  he  was  indicted  for  selling  his 
post-offices.  We  hope  the  Dietrich  parallel  will  not  be  carried 
further  than  this.  We  trust  Senator  Burton  will  not  permit  his 
counsel,  like  his  Nebraska  colleague,  to  avail  him  of  a  flaw  in  the 
indictment  whereby  to  prevent  a  jury  from  getting  at  the  truth,  nor 
will  then  resort  to  a  Senate  committee  of  inquiry,  with  Senator 
Dietrich  as  its  chairman,  for  his  'vindication.'  " 

The  Philadelphia  Ledger  (Ind.)  indulges  in  uncomplimentary  re- 
flections on  the  Senator's  "  moral  density"  : 

"  Senator  Burton  may  be  guiltless  before  the  law.  but  his  own 
account  of  his  connection  with  the  case  of  the  Rialto  (jrain  and 
Securities  Company  and  its  relations  with  the  Post-Office  Depart- 
ment shows  him  in  a  light  in  which  his  most  kindly  friends  can  not 
regard  him  with  .satisfaction.  The  Rialto  Company  was  in  trou- 
ble with  the  Government ;  its  right  to  use  the  mails  was  questioned 
—  indeed,  the  Post-Office  Department  had  tlireatened  to  issue  or- 
ders against  it  as  a  fraudulent  concern.  Mr.  Burton,  then  a  Sen- 
ator of  the  United  States,  accepted  employment  as  its  attorney. 
His  own  story  of  his  .services  is  that  he  accompanied  the  president 
of  the  Rialto  Company,  H.  C.  Dennis,  to  the  office  of  liie  chief  in- 
.spector  of  the  Post-Office  Department 'to  find  whether  a  fraud 
order  had  been  issued  against  him.'  This  was  in  the  day  of  the 
notorious  Tyner,  Machcn,  and  Barrett. 

"  Mr.  Burton  .saw  nothing  wrong  in  taking  up  the  interests  of  a 
concern   suspected  of  fraud  as  against  those  of  the  (iovernment, 


and  in  accepting  money  for  doing  so.     He  regards  his  connection 
with  the  case  as  purely  professional  and  entirely  proper. 

"  There  is  no  arguing  against  a  moral  density  like  tliis.  If  it 
does  not  occur  to  a  man  chosen  to  a  place  in  the  national  Senate 
that  he  is  not  at  liberty  to  give  part  of  his  time  and  talents  to  sus- 
pected offenders  against  national  law ;  if  a  Senator  imagines  that 
he  can  at  will  divest  himself  of  his  Senatorship  and  appear  before 
officials  of  departments  of  the  Government  as  a  mere  attorney  ;  if 
a  Senator  is  so  guileless  as  to  fancy  that  he  is  wanted  by  clients  of 
questionable  virtue  for  his  legal  ability  and  not  at  all  for  his  offi- 
cial prestige,  then  there  is  a  wide  and  deep  chasm  between  Sen- 
atorial sense  of  propriety  and  common  sense." 


TOPICS   IN    BRIEF. 

Mark  should  be  careful  or  he  may  consent  too  late. —  The  Chicago  News. 

A  LADY  writing  of  Manila  designates  it  "  the  land  of  fruit  and  flowers — 
the  fruit  on  the  inside  of  the  can,  the  flowers  on  the  outside." — The  Manila 
Times. 

It  is  announced  that  brass  bands  will  be  barred  from  Oyster  Bay  this 
summer.  This  looks  like  an  attempt  to  stifle  competition.— 77r^  IVashing- 
ton  Post. 

ACCORDING  to  Michigan  political  standards,  Mr.  Hearst  is,  by  all  odds, 
the  best-equipped  aspirant  for  the  Democratic  presidential  nomination. 
See  Dun  or  Bradstreet. —  The  Detroit  News. 

From  reports  it  would  not  appear  certain  that  the  United  States  and 
Panama  will  be  able  to  agree  on  a  treat\-.  Now  let  the  canal  strip  secede. 
Probably  we  can  do  some  business  with  that  — The  Manila  limes. 

Mr.  Bry.\n  declines  to  express  a  preference.  He  allows  it  to  be  under- 
stood, however,  that  the  man  whom  he  considers  best  fitted  to  be  a  Demo- 
cratic candidate  has  no  chance  at  present. —  Tlie  Washington  Star. 

There  is  at  least  a  constructive  difference  between  J.  Pierpont  Morgan's 
offer  of  $250,000  for  the  manuscript  of  "  Paradise  Lost  "  and  his  statement  to 
the  tax  assessor  that  he  is  worth  but  $400,000.  — 7Vie  Washington  Tost. 

If  Willie  R.  Hearst  reallj'  has  "  $2,000,000  to  buj'  the  Presidency,"  we  in- 
dorse the  sentiment  that  he  "can  no  longer  be  ignored."  The  police 
ought  to  take  it  away  from  him  before  he's  robbed.— 77;^  Detroit  Journal. 

A  TRAVELER  recently  from  Mindanao  says  if  the  older  generation  of 
Moros  should  be  killed  off  it  will  not  be  .so  difficult  to  handle  the  younger 
ones.     No  ;  not  till  they  are  large  enou^;h  to  bear  arms. —  The  Manila  Times. 

The  anti-imperialists  assert  that  the  United  States  purchased  the  Fili- 
pinos at  two  dollars  a  head.  Our  friends  should  make  some  allowances  on 
the  score  that  we  did  not  know  the  Filipino  at  that  time. —  The  Manila 
Times. 

"I  SUPPOSE  your  legislature  did  not  decide  to  send  you  to  the  Senate 
without  great  consideration."  "No,"  answered  Senator  Sorghum.  "In 
fact,  I  should  hate  to  tell  you  how  much  the  consideration  was." — The 
Washington  Star. 

Now  it  is  announced  that  the  .Spanish  sailors,  and  not  Dewey,  sunk 
Spain's  ships  at  Manila.  Presumably  the  Spaniards  saw  that  one  of  the 
fleets  must  be  sunk,  and  with  true  Castilian  courtesy  decided  that  it 
should  not  be  that  of  the  visitors. —  The  Chicago  News. 


NO   OHIO  SISVPllUS-HE    DOESN'T   WANT  THE    JOH. 

-De  -Mar  in  the  Philadelphia  Record. 
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LETTERS    AND    ART. 


LITERATURE   IN   1903. 

THE  literary  output  of  the  past  year  in  the  English-speaking 
world  was  "  chiefly  distinguished  for  biographies."  Such  is 
the  opinion  of  the  London  Academy  and  Literature  (January  9), 
and  the  first  place  among  biographies  is  given  to  John  Morley's 
"  Life  of  Gladstone."  Henry  James's  "W.  W.  Story"  is  cited  as 
"next  in  importance."  The  Academy  goes  on  to  mention  Sidney 
Lee's  "  Life  of  Queen  Victoria,"  James  Bryce's  "  Studies  in  Con- 
temporary Biography,"  and  Justin  McCarthy's  "  Portraits  of  the 
Sixties."  The  Boston  Transc7-ipt  (December  31)  adds  Helen 
Keller's  "  Story  of  My  Life,"  and  extends  the  list : 

"'  More  Letters  of  Charles  Darwin,'  the  '  Life  and  Letters  of 
Max  Miiller,'  the  '  Life  and  Times  of  George  Joachim  Goschen,' 
the  'Autobiography  of  Joseph  LeConte,'  '  Rossetti  Papers,'  edited 
by  his  brother,  '  Memoirs  of  M.  de  Blowitz,'  the  '  Recollections, 
Personal  and  Literary'  of  Richard  Henry  Stoddard, 'Hawthorne 
and  His  Circle  '  by  his  son,  offer  new  and  valuable  glimpses  of 
distinguished  personalities.  In  '  My  Own  Stor>','  the  venerable  J. 
T.  Trowbridge  recounts  charmingly  the  most  striking  events  in  a 
life  crowned  with  popularity  and  success ;  the  Carlyle  controversy 
is  kept  alive  with  three  aggressive  volumes — 'New  Letters  and 
Memorials  of  Jane  Welsh  Carlyle,'  'My  Relations  with  Carlyle,' 
and  'The  Nemesis  of  Froude' ;  the  American  Men  of  Letters 
series  is  advanced  with  a  single  volume  by  Prof.  George  R. 
Carpenter  upon  Whittier,  and  in  the  English  Men  of  Letters  are 
now  included  Browning,  Crabbe,  and  Fanny  Bumey.  .  .  .  Other 
subjects  of  the  biographer's  pen  are  Maxim  Gorky,  Bret  Harte, 
Horace  Greeley,  William  Eller}'  Channing  (by  Rev.  John  W. 
Chadwick),  Henry  Ward  Beecher  (by  Rev.  Lyman  Abbott),  Phil- 
lips -Brooks  (by  Rev.  William  Lawrence),  Benjamin  Disraeli, 
Thackeray,  Poe,  Stevenson,  and  Sir  George  Grove." 

The  record  of  American  fiction  during  the  year  seems  to  indicate  : 
(i)  that  the  novel-reading  public  can  now  be  less  easily  imposed 
upon  than  formerly  by  the  mere  force  of  lavish  exploitation  and 
ingenuity  of  advertising;  (2)  that  the  greatest  successes  are  being 
achieved  by  novelists  who  have  left  the  beaten  track  to  find  their 
material ;  and  (3)  that  American  readers  are  demanding,  to  a 
greater  extent  than  ever  before,  American  novels.  The  New  York 
Bookman  (January)  calls  attention  to  these  tendencies,  and  com- 
ments further :        t 

"Those  writers  from  whom  we  have  come  to  expect  a  book  or 
two  every  year  have,  in  the  main,  not  disappointed  us.  Mr.  Kip- 
ling published  nothing  of  any  length  during  1903,  which  may  mean 
that  we  are  to  have  something  to  look  forward  to  in  1904.  From 
Mr.  George  Meredith  and  Mr.  Thomas  Hardy,  nothing;  but  this 
was  not  in  the  nature  of  a  surprise.  Mr.  Henry  James  was  as 
usual  industrious,  and  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward  had  the  success  to 
which  she  has  become  accustomed  with  'Lady  Rose"s  Daughter.' 
Sir  Arthur  Conan  Doyle  revived  his  Napoleonic  hero,  the  'Briga- 
dier Gerard,'  and  is  now  in  the  full  swing  of  a  new  series  of  tales 
about  Sherlock  Holmes.  As  to  American  writers,  Mr.  F.  Marion 
Crawford  brought  out  his  expected  novel  of  Italian  life,  Mr.  James 
Lane  Allen  broke  the  silence  of  three  years  with  'The  Mettle  of 
the  Pasture,'  Mr.  John  Fox,  Jr.,  produced  in  'The  Little  Shepherd 
of  Kingdom  Come,' a  novel  very  much  out  of  the  ordinary';  Mr. 
Howells's 'Letters  Home'  elicited  much  high  appreciation,  and  in 
'The  Forest'  Mr.  Stewart  Edward  White  wrote  a  book  which  is 
far  from  being  merely  one  of  the  books  of  a  year.  Mr.  Davis's 
'The  Bar  Sinister'  and  Mr.  Tarkington's  'Cherry  '  we  read  and  en- 
joyed long  before  they  ever  appeared  in  bindings  of  their  own. 
We  agreed  with  all  of  our  readers  that  Jack  London's  'The  Call 
of  the  Wild  '  was  a  rattling  good  dog  stor>%  and  that  it  was  a 
downright  pleasure  to  be  enabled  to  meet  again  Mr.  F.  Hopkinson 
Smith's  Colonel  Carter,  and  to  share  the  hospitality  which  he  ex- 
tended to  that  reprobate  Klutchen,  even  tho  'Colonel  Carter's 
Christmas'  seemed  to  lack  something  of  the  spontaneity  and  genu- 
ineness of  'Colonel  Carter  of  Cartersville.'  " 

A  compilation  from  The'EookmafCs  monthly  tables  of  «ix  best- 
selling  books  shows  a  total  of  thirty-two  different  novels,  as 
against  twenty-eight  last  year  and  twenty-nine  in  1901.     Of  these. 


twenty-seven  were  written  by  American  authors.  First  in  popu- 
larity is  "  Lady  Rose's  Daughter,"  which  was  mentioned  in  five 
tables.  "The  Virginian,"  "  Mrs.  Wiggs  of  the  Cabbage  Patch." 
"The  Letters  of  a  Self-Made  Merchant  to  His  Son,"  "The  Pit." 
"  Lovey  Mary,"  "  The  Filigree  Ball,"  and  "Gordon  Keith,"  were 
each  mentioned  four  times.  "  The  Blue  Flower,"  "  Under  the 
Rose,"  "The  Grey  Cloak."  "The  Mettle  of  the  Pasture,"  "The 
One  Woman,"  and  "  The  Call  of  the  Wild,"  were  mentioned  three 
times.  "  Glengarry  School  Days,"  "  The  Main  Chance,"  and  "  The 
Little  Shepherd  of  Kingdom  Come,"  were  mentioned  twice.  The 
following  novels  were  only  mentioned  once :  "  The  Two  Van- 
revels,"  "  Cecilia,"  "  Wanted  :  A  Chaperon,"  "  An  Old  Sweetheart 
of  JMine,"  "  The  Leopard's  Spots,"  "  The  Spenders,"  "  The  Circle," 
"Conjurer's  House,"  "  Darrel  of  the  Blessed  Isles,"  "Wee  Mac- 
greegor,"  "  The  Under  Dog,"  "The  Lightning  Conductor,"  "Re- 
becca," "  The  Adventures  of  Gerard,"  "  The  Sherrods." 

The  London  Acade}?iy  recalls  a  number  of  important  English 
novels,  including  Mr.  Whiteing's  "The  Yellow  Van,"  Mr.  Marri- 
ott's "  The  House  on  the  Sands,"  Mr.  Conrad's  "  Typhoon,"  Mr. 
Cutcliffe  Hyne's  "  McTodd,"  Mr.  Jacobs's  "Odd  Craft,"  Mrs. 
Thurston's  "  The  Circle,"  and  Mr.  Ouiller  Couch's  "Hetty  Wes- 
ley."    The  same  paper  comments  : 

"  On  the  whole  1903  was  a  good  year  for  fiction.  The  fatal  pred- 
ilections which  prevent  perfection  still,  it  is  true,  persisted. 
Limelight  and  artifice  came  between  many  and  success.  But  there 
was  an  enlarged  power  of  expression,  a  power  which  would  have 
surprised  Richardson,  and  even  George  Eliot,  consequent  on  the 
steady  researches  of  their  successors  for  innumerable  right  words." 

So  far  as  poetry  is  concerned,  the  year  has  been  exceptionally 
barren.  "  The  best  that  can  be  said,"  remarks  the  Boston  7>««- 
script,"\s>  that  1903  witnessed  the  appearance  of  'The  Five  Na- 
tions' of  Rudyard  Kipling  and  the  'For  England'  of  William 
Watson,  these  volumes  deserving  mention  and  comment  because 
they  are  the  work  of  true  poets  and  because  they  represent  two 
diametrically  opposite  points  of  view  with  regard  to  British  honor 
and  patriotism."  T/te  Acadetiiy  also  mentions  new  volumes  of 
verse  by  W.  B.  Yeats,  Alfred  Austin,  John  Davidson,  Israel  Zang- 
will,  Laurence  Binyon,  Ethel  Clifford,  Charles  G.  D.  Roberts,  and 
Bliss  CaiTnan. 

In  the  field  of  literary  criticism  and  history,  important  contribu- 
tions have  been  made.     Says  the  Boston  Transcript : 

"  Dr.  Leo  Wiener's  'Anthology  of  Russian  Literature  '  has  been 
completed  with  the  issue  of  its  second  volume ;  the  lavishly  illus- 
trated histoiy  of  English  literature  by  Richard  Gamett  and  Ed- 
mund Gosse  is  now  in  course  of  publication;  Prof.  George  Ed- 
ward W^oodberr>'  has  put  forward  a  series  of  essays  under  the 
title  'America  in  Literature.'  Thomas  Wentworth  Higginson  and 
Henry  W.  Boynton  have  prepared  "A  Readers'  History  of  Ameri- 
can Literature.'  .  .  .  Gabriel  Hanotaux's  historical  account  of 
contemporary  France  affords  much  opportunity  for  reflection  re- 
garding the  erratic  course  of  affairs  in  the  life  of  that  nation,  and 
Thomas  Addis  Emmet's  'Ireland  Under  English  Rule'  is  a 
polemic  discussion  of  one  of  the  most  remarkable  phases  of  world 
history.  Of  especial  interest  to  American  students  have  been 
Gaillard  Hunt's 'Life  of  James  Madison,'  'American  Diplomacy 
in  the  Orient,'  by  John  W.  Foster;  the  'Life  and  Times  of 
Thomas  Jefferson,'  by  Thomas  E.  Watson;  Senator  Hoar's 
'Autobiography  of  Seventy  Years ' ;  the  'New  American  Navy,' 
by  John  D.  Long;  two  series  of  monographs  prepared  by  Archer 
Butler  Hulbert  upon  'Historic  Highways  of  America,'  and  a  work 
upon  the  Philippine  Islands,  lo  be  completed  in  about  sixty  vol- 
umes." 

The  death-list  of  the  year  includes  Mommsen,  Herbert  Spencer, 
Lecky,  Dean  Farrar,  Charles  Godfrey  Leland,  Paul  Blouet  ("  Max 
O'Rell"),  Whistler,  Henley,  Richard  Henr>'  Stoddard,  Edna  Lyall, 
Henry  Seton  Merriman,  George  Gissing,  and  Julian  Ralph.  Says 
Collier's  Weekly  (New  York): 

"  Necrology,  indeed,  is  the  sharpest  reminder  we  have  that  the 
arts  are  alive  among  us  and  important.  Most  of  us  in  the  wnirl  of 
life  remember  only  when  Whistler  dies  that  his  life  means  more  in 
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the  long  run  than  the  life  of  many  a  statesman  or  king  of  busi- 
ness. .  .  .  If  an  attempt  were  made  to  select  the  most  notable  lit- 
erary productions  of  the  year,  opinions  would  differ  widely.  Our 
own  choice  would  be  John  Morley's  'Life  of  Gladstone,'  in  Eng- 
land, and  Helen  Keller's  'Story  of  i\Iy  Life,'  in  America." 


LACK   OF   ELEMENTARY    EDUCATION    IN 

RUSSIA. 

REFORM  in  Russia,  according  to  the  editor  of  the  Osvoboj- 
denie,  is  more  likely  to  come  as  the  result  of  a  great  war 
than  in  the  natural  order  of  things.  The  disastrous  Crimean  war. 
he  points  out,  made  the  liberation  of  the  serfs  a  national  necessity, 
and  this  great  measure  led  to  others  of  a  liberal  character,  so  that 
the  period  which  followed  became  an  era  of  progress  and  improve- 
ment. Aside  from  political  reform,  liberal  Russians  agree  that  the 
fundamental  need  of  the  nation  is  elementary  education.  The 
economic  condition  of  the  peasantrj^  admittedly  bad,  is  attributed 
to  illiteracy  and  the  special  restrictions  which  ignorance  and  degra- 
dation appear  to  justify.  Recognizing  that  Russia's  strength  is  in 
her  peasantry,  the  St.  Petersburg  Novosti  asks  what  the  nation  is 
doing  to-day  for  the  cause  of  the  education  of  the  masses  who  pro- 
duce her  wealth,  defend  and  extend  her  dominion,  and  fight  to 
maintain  her  prestige  and  supremacy  in  far-off  territory-.  The  la- 
test statistics  of  elementary  education  are  those  for  1900,  which  the 
paper  elaborately  analyzes.     We  condense  the  survey  as  follows : 

There  are  84,500  elementary  schools  in  the  country.  The  total 
cost  of  their  maintenance  at  present  is  50,000,000  roubles  (about 
$27,000,000).  Of  this  amount  the  zemstvos  (the  provincial  assem- 
blies, which  contain  representatives  of  the  peasantry)  contribute  23 
per  cent.,  tho  they  exist 
and  operate  in  less  than 
half  of  the  provinces  of  the 
empire.  The  imperial 
treasury  gives  20.7  per 
cent.  The  remainder  is 
made  up  by  appropriations 
of  the  municipal  and  rural 
governments  and  by  gifts, 
bequests,  etc. 

The  number  of  pupils  in 
the  elementary  schools  is 
4,500,000,  and  the  girls  con- 
stitute about  one-fourth  of 
this  number.  So  far  as  the 
male  pupils  are  concerned, 
the  school  population  rep- 
resents one-twentieth  of  the 
whole  male  population. 
Of  the  female  population, 
only  I  out  of  54  attends 
school. 

Considerable  progress 
has  been  made,  however, 
since  18S5.  At  that  time 
the  showing  was  much  less 
favorable.  Half  of  the  re- 
cruits, for  example,  are  il- 
literate to-day;  twenty 
years  ago  only  :o  per  cent, 
of  the  recruits  were  able  to 
read  and  write  in  any  man- 
ner whatever. 

Adopting  a  territorial 
test,  Russia  is  much  more 
backward  than  other  West- 
em  nations  in  the  matter  of 
education.  She  has  but 
one  school  for  ever>'  222 
square  versts  of  territory. 
Even  in  the  most  advanced 
parts  of  the  empire,  in  the 
governments  of  St.  Peters- 
burg, Moscow,  etc.,  there 


is  but  I  school  for  every  24  square  versts  of  territory.  In  thou- 
sands of  instances  children  have  to  walk  from  8  to  12  miles  a  day 
in  going  to  and  returning  from  school.  And  the  school  term 
coincides  with  the  coldest  and  severest  weather. 

The  greatest  chaos  prevails  in  the  control  and  management  of 
the  elementaiy  schools.  They  are  subject  to  no  fewer  than  9  dif- 
ferent departments.  The  ministry  of  education  manages  about 
half  of  the  schools.  The  synod  controls  42.000  schools,  with,  how- 
ever, a  comparatively  small  number  of  pupils — 1,600,000.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  number  of  pupils  in  the  schools  controlled  by  the 
ministry  of  education  is  2,100,000. 

For  the  present,  friends  of  popular  education  ask  that  the  im- 
perial Government  appropriate  as  much  for  public  schools  as  is 
contributed  by  the  zemstvos^  local  bodies,  and  private  benevolence 
together — about  33,000,000  roubles.  This,  it  is  said,  is  more  es- 
sential than  the  encouragement  of  manufactures  by  protective 
duties  and  the  development  of  the  Manchurian  "  sphere  of  inter- 
est."—  Translation  made  for  Thk  Literary  Digest. 


SAKAll    HKKNllARlir    AM)    \' l(    TOK I KN    SARDOU. 

Alme.  Bernhardt  has  scored  a  new  triumph  in  tiardou's  play,  "La  SorciSre." 


A   NEW    PLAY   FOR    BERNHARDT. 

"\  riCTORIEN  SARDOU  has  written  a  new  play  for  Madaim 
^  Bernhardt.  It  is  entitled  "La  Sorcifere  "  (The  Sorceress), 
and  is  a  five-act  drama  of  the  Spanish  Inquisition  at  Toledo  in  the 
Middle  Ages.  The  central  theme  is  the  love  of  a  Spanish  officer  for 
a  Moorish  girl  and  the  trial  and  condemnation  of  the  latter  for  witch- 
craft. The  play  is  full  of  the  dramatic,  spectacular  intensity  which 
gives  "  the  divine  Sarah  "  such  ample  scope  for  the  display  of  her 
genius.  As  produced  at  her  own  theater  in  Paris  the  play  has  also 
received  much  attention  in  the  matter  of  costumes  and  scenery. 
Emile  Faguet,  the  dramatic  critic  of  ihe.  Journal des  Ddbats  (Paris), 
calls  it  "  perhaps  the  greatest  of  Sardou"s  productions."  The  sub- 
ject, he  declares,  is  very 
cleverly  chosen"  to  yield  the 
maximum  of  the  pathetic." 
He  goes  on  to  describe  the 
background  of  the  play  : 

"  We  are  in  Toledo — or 
in  the  environs  of  Toledo 
— some  ten  years  after  the 
capture  of  Grenada  and 
the  final  expulsion  of  the 
Moors  from  Spain.  The 
fierce  passions  of  the  con- 
flict are  still  burning  and 
implacable.  The  Chris- 
tian thirst  for  vengeance 
against  the  Mohammedans 
has  not  been  satisfied. 
The  autos  da  fS  blaze  in- 
cessantly. The  crime  of  a 
Christian  marrying  a  Moor 
or  a  Moor  manying  a 
Christian  is  punished  by 
immuring  in  a  convent,  for 
the  woman,  and  the  galleys 
for  the  man.  The  crime 
of  sorcery  is  punished  by 
death.  The  Holy  Inquisi- 
tion is  more  powerful  tlian 
kings."     . 

M.  Faguet  declares  that, 
with  the  exception  of  a  slip 
in  the  dramatic  mechanism 
which  gives  "  undue  promi- 
nence to  the  star,"  the  play 
is  "  vigorous,  powerful, 
and  often  proceeds  with 
admirable  address  through 
great  difficulties  of  con- 
struction."    He  continues: 

"  1 1  presents  a  most  beau- 
tiful central  figure,  a  living 
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character  of  clear  brain,  of  goodness,  of  charity  and  of  love — a 
character,  perhaps,  I  must  admit,  a  little  too  complex,  but  not 
incoherent,  which  remains  in  the  memory  imposing  and  exqui- 
site. Finally,  from  the  point  of  view  of  idea,  the  play  is  a 
protest  against  intolerance  and  against  the  tyranny  of  ignor- 
ance, indeed  a  play  of  all  ages,  of  almost  every  land,  and  one 
which  ought  to  be  applauded  by  honest  folk  of  all  times,  of 
all  places,  and  of  all  shades  of  opinion.  .  .  .  The  play  is  richly 
mounted,  with  elegance,  artistic  in- 
vention, and  historic  exactitude." 

The  critic  of  the  Tei/ips  {AdoX^hc 
Brisson)  remarks : 

"  In  the  course  of  his  dazzling 
career  M.  Sardou  has  scored  suc- 
cesses equal  to  this  ;  1  do  not  think 
that  he  has  ever  achieved  one  more 
honorable  or  more  deserved.  The 
fourth  act  of  '  La  Tosca '  drew 
forth  the  same  transports.  Yet 
how  much  I  prefer  '  The  Sorcer- 
ess ! '  .  .  .  The  beauty  of  this 
fourth  act  stands  every  examina- 
tion and  grows  as  you  reflect  upon 
it.  There  are  no  melodramatic 
tricks,  no  exaggeration,  no  decla- 
mation.    It  is  fine  !  " 

All  the  critics  assert  that  in 
"The  Sorceress"  Madam  Bern- 
hardt scores  a  new  triumph.  M. 
Brisson  says:  "How  shall  we  tell 
about  it  all !  It  is  Sardou  the  ex- 
cellent and  Sarah  the  marvelous. 
Never  before  have  they  been  so 
brilliant  and  so  young."  The  critic 
of  the  Ddbats  says  : 


"  This  time  the  great  Bernhardt 
gives  us  every  bit  of  herself,  with 
all  her  grace,  all  her  power  of  pas- 
sion, all  her   tragic  eloquence,  all 

her  languishing  beauty  in  despair  and  in  death.  Do  not  fail  to 
see  this  play,  so  that  you  may  be  able  to  tell  your  grandchildren 
you  have  looked  upon  the  greatest  comedienne  of  the  second  half 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  perhaps  of  the  entire  nineteenth 
century." 

There  was  danger  at  one  time  that  "  La  Sorciere  "  would  become 
the  occasion  of  an  unexpected  renewal  of  the  Dreyfus  agitation. 
In  the  fourth  act  of  the  play,  as  originally  written,  there  is  a  scene 
in  which  Cardinal  Ximines  and  the  cruel  judges  of  the  Spanish  In- 
quisition pronounce  death-sentence  upon  Zoraya,  the  sorceress. 
Fifty  others— scientists,  poets,  freethinkers— are  huddled  together 
in  a  huge  iron  cage.  This  scene  has  been  suppressed  by  the 
French  censor  on  the  ground  that  Cardinal  Ximines  and  his  fellow 
inquisitors  were  so  arranged  as  to  suggest  the  leading  persecutors 
of  Dreyfus.  The  idea  is  said  to  have"  tickled  the  fancy  of  Sardou 
and  immensely  pleased  Mme.  Bernhardt." — Translations  made  for 
The  Literary  Digest. 


The  atmosphere  of  Emerson's  memor>-  is  characterized  by  Colonel 
Higginson  as  one  of  "  sunshine."  and  we  are  told  that  much  of  this 
traditional  atmosphere  extended  over  the  whole  intellectual  period 
of  which  Emerson  was  the  best  representative.  In  George  Ripley, 
for  example,  the  same  spirit  was  manifest  : 

"(^.eorge   Ripley  was  the  single  consummate  type,  during  that 
period,  of  that  rarest  of  combinations,  the  natural  scholar  and  the 

cheer>-  good  fellow.  Evidence  of 
the  former  quality  might  be  found 
in  the  catalogue,  had  it  only  been 
preserved,  of  his  librarv'  sold  in  aid 
of  the  organization  of  Brook  Farm, 
and  universally  recognized  as  the 
best  German  library  then  to  be 
found  in  America ;  while  the  best 
tribute  to  theother  trait  was  the  uni- 
versal regret  said  to  have  been  felt 
among  his  clerical  brethren  at  the 
loss  of  the  gayest  companion  and 
best  story-teller  in  their  ranks.  He 
it  was  who  with  Emerson,  Hedge, 
and  George  Putnam  called  together 
the  first  meeting  of  '  what  was 
named  in  derision  the  Transcen- 
dental Club,'  as  Hedge  writes;  and 
he  it  was  who  resigned  his  clerical 
charge  in  1840,  with  a  view  to  ap- 
plying to  some  form  of  action  the 
newer  and  ampler  views  of  life." 

Out  of  George  Ripley's  efforts 
grew  the  Brook  Farm  community, 
an  experiment  which  is  declared  by 
Colonel  Higginson  to  have  contrib- 
uted sunshine  through  the  very 
sarcasms  it  excited.  He  writes  on 
this  point : 


Copyright  by  J.  E.  Purdy  k  Co.,  Boston. 

A   NEW  PORTRAIT  OF  COL.   THOMAS  WENTWORTH   HIGGINSON 


THE   SUNNY   SIDE   OF   AMERICAN 
TRANSCENDENTALISM. 

/^OL.  THOMAS  WENTWORTH  HIGGINSON,  in  the  first 
^^^  of  a  series  of  autobiographical  papers  contributed  to  The 
Atlantic  Monthly  (Januar\'),  takes  occasion  to  remark  upon  the 
contrast  presented  by  the  temperaments  of  Emerson  and  Carlyle. 
"Those  who  followed  the  chorus  of  affectionate  praise  which  sur- 
rounded the  celebration  of  Emerson's  hundredth  birthday,"  he 
says,  "  must  have  felt  very  keenly  its  unlikeness  to  the  ever-renew- 
ing tumult  of  discussion  around  the  grave  of  Carlyle.  The  differ- 
ence was  in  great  measure  the  penalty  of  temperament,  or,  in 
Emerson's  case,  its  reward."  Carlyle  once  said  to  Longfellow 
that  Emerson's  first  visit  to  him  was  "  like  the  visit  of  an  angel." 


"Carlyle  described  Ripley,  who 
had  called  on  him  in  England,  as 
'  a  Socinian  minister,  who  had  left 
the  pulpit  to  reform  the  world  by  cultivating  onions.'  Emerson 
compared  Brook  Farm  to  '  a  French  revolution  in  small,'  and 
a  certain  meeting  of  the  Transcendental  Club  to  '  going  to  heaven 
in  a  swing.'  All  the  peculiarities  of  Brook  Farm,  we  may  be 
sure,  were  reported  without  diminution  in  the  gossip  of  Boston 
society,  even  the  jokes  of  the  young  people  made  upon  themselves 
being  taken  seriously  in  the  world  outside ;  as  when  they  asked  at 
the  dinner-table, '  Is  the  butter  within  the  sphere  of  your  influence?' 
or  proposed  that  a  pie  should  be  cut  '  from  the  center  to  the  per- 
iphery'.' There  being  more  young  men  than  young  women,  at 
first,  an  unusual  share  of  household  duties,  moreover,  fell  upon  the 
stronger  sex.  They  helped  in  the  laundry,  brought  water  from 
the  pump,  prepared  vegetables  in  the  barn.  The  graceful  George 
William  Curtis  trimmed  lamps,  and  the  manly  and  eminently 
practical  Charles  Dana  organized  a  band  of  '  griddle-cake  ser- 
vitors,' composed  of  '  four  of  the  most  elegant  youths  of  the  com- 
munity.' 

"  There  was  also  a  Brook  Farm  legend  that  one  of  the  younger 
members  or  pupils  confessed  his  passion  while  helping  his  sweet, 
heart  to  wash  dishes;  and  Emerson  is  the  authority  for  statin"- 
that  as  the  men  danced  in  the  evening,  clothespins  sometimes 
dropped  from  their  pockets.  .  .  .  The  question  is  not  how  far 
these  details  were  based  on  fact  or  were  the  fruit  of  fancy,  but  the 
immediate  point  is  that  they  materially  aided  in  keeping  up  the 
spirits  of  the  unbelieving  world  outside." 

In  concluding  these  "stray  memories,"  Colonel  Higginson  is  led 
to  compare  the  literary  temper  of  England  and  of  this  country 
during  the  period  of  which  he  treats  : 

"  One  question  still  remains,  and  w  ill  perhaps  always  remain, 
unanswered.  Considering  the  part  originally  done  by  the  English 
Lake  Poets  in  bringing  about  this  period  of  sunshine  in  America, 
why  is  it  that  the  leaders  of  English  literature  on  its  native  soil  for 
the  last  half -century  have  had  a  mournful  and  clouded  tone.' 
From  Carlyle  and  Ruskin,  through  Froude  and  Arnold,  to  Mere- 
dith, Hardy,  Stevenson,  and  Henley,  all  have  had  a  prevailing  air 
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of  sadness,  and  sometimes  even  of  frightful  gloom.  Even  Tenny- 
son, during  at  least  a  portion  of  his  reactionary  later  life,  and 
Browning,  toward  the  end  of  his,  showed  the  same  tendency.  In 
America,  on  the  other  hand,  during  the  same  general  period,  the 
leading  literary  figures,  with  the  solitary  exception  of  Poe.^who 
was  wont  to  be  an  exception  to  all  rules, — were  sunshiny  and  hope- 
ful., not  gloomy.  This  is  certainly  true  of  Emerson,  Alcott, 
Thoreau,  Longfellow,  Lowell,  Holmes,  Whittier,  Whitman.  Even 
if  Hawthorne  may  have  seemed  to  the  world  an  exception  from  his 
reticence  and  somber  bearing,  we  must  remember  how  he  laid 
aside  those  traits  within  his  own  household.  '  Never  was  there 
such  a  playmate.'  said  to  me  once  his  noble  and  stately  daughter 
Una,  describing  her  happy  childhood.  These  and  all  the  rest. 
save  Poe,  found  joy — predominant  joy,  in  life.  Why  this  differ- 
ence? It  is  not  yet  time,  perhaps,  to  fathom  the  myster\'  and  give 
a  clear  answer  tc  the  question." 


BYRON   AS   A    MORAL  TEACHER. 

A  DECIDEDLY  novel  view  of  the  moral  significance  of 
Byron's  poetry  is  taken  by  Prof.  George  Rebec,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan,  in  an  article  in  The  International  Journal  of 
Ethics  (Philadelphia).  "  I  have  no  purpose,"  he  remarks,  "  of  trying 
to  extenuate  Byron's  indisputable  deep  taint  of  egoism,  affecta- 
tion, vulgarity,  violence,  and  sensual  looseness.  Much  less  is  it 
my  object  to  endeavor  to  get  around  Byron's  skeptical  defiance 
and  revolutionary  radicalism.  And  yet,  paradoxically,  the  aim 
here  is  to  maintain  that  the  essential,  final  influence  of  Byron  is  a 
powerfully  moral  one,  springing  from  soundness  of  ethical  content, 
and  therefore  in  its  very  nature  abiding,  and  justifying  the  ex- 
pectation for  Byron  of  a  lasting  place  in  the  history  of  European 
literature  and  the  evolution  of  the  higher  life  of  the  Western  peo- 
ples."    Professor  Rebec  continues : 

"The  desire  underlying  this  paper  is  to  find  the  vindication 
of  Byron's  essencial  morality  just  there  where  most  respectable 
Anglo-Saxons  have  been  wont  to  see  the  root  or  rankest  growth 
itself  of  the  evil  in  him — namely,  in  the  boundless  Byronic  de- 
spair, and  in  his  holding  aloft  the  uncompromising  and  universal 
standard  of  revolt.  Truly,  if  the  chief  virtue  of  poetry  be  to  con- 
form, to  sustain  established  institutions — the  actual  state  and 
church,  and  the  accepted  norms  of  life  and  conduct — standing  at 
most  for  moderate  reform  and  optimistic  progress — then  there  is  no 
case  for  Byron  :  like  Satan,  he  stands  hopelessly  condemned,  the 
bright  patches  on  him  being  but  the  heightening  attributes  of  a 
baneful  fascination.  If,  however,  the  conservation  of  the  public 
order,  howsoever  d'jsirable  this  may  otherwise  be,  is  properly  no 
part  of  the  business  of  poetry;  but.  on  the  other  hand,  integrity, 
authenticity  is  its  first  obligation,  and  freedom  therein  its  uncondi- 
tional prerogative,  and  this  truth  and  freedom  together  its  very 
breath  of  life :  and  if  indeed  in  these  things,  rathe,  than  in  con- 
formity of  any  sort,  consists  likewise  the  central  essence  of  moral- 
ity, then  we  may  hold  that  Byron,  even  as  compared  with  the  most 
praised  of  his  contemporaries,  is  entitled,  both  as  poet  and  man,  to 
a  distinguished  renown." 

Byron,  we  are  told  further,  remains  "  the  greatest  poet  of  the 
negative  that  the  world  has  seen."  And  this  preeminence  "he 
owes  to  a  moral  greatness ;  for  such  as,  good  or  ill,  he  is,  being 
able  to  discover  an  unequivocal  way  only  into  doubt,  denial,  and 
despair,  he  has,  tho  .shaken  like  Manfred  in  the  hall  of  Arimanes, 
'the  imperishable  excellence  of  sincerity  and  strength'  to  abide  in 
what  \\^  sees."    We  quote  in  conclusion  : 

"  Pessimism  means  negation  gone  over  into  its  contrary  of  asser- 
tion, dogma.  I'jyron,  however,  is  no  doginatist,  but  a  skeptic. 
His  denials  are  rather  the  grief  and  distraction  of  a  soul  that  sees 
but  can  not  believe  its  sight.  Glorified  visions  of  faith,  love,  hu- 
manity, and  the  universe  are  ever  trembling  above  the  horizon  of 
his  spirit  and  taking  him  captive,  so  that  iiis  poetry  is  not  poor  l)ut 
rich  in  bodyings  forth  even  of  positive  ideality  .  .  .  Suppose  that 
now  we  could  successfully  demonstrate  that  .  .  .  the  simple  bus- 
iness of  poetry  is  authenticity  and  concrete  presentment  of  essential 
real  imXh.  What,  then,  would  be  the  objection — I  mean  the  artis- 
tically disqualifying  objection — to  a  negative  poetry  ?  Until  we  have 


clearly  settled  this  point,  let  us  not  be  in  a  hurry  to  discard  Byron 
on  the  strength  of  an  unexamined  formula  to  the  effect  that  all  art 
must  be  optismistic  or  narcotic.  I  hope  rather  that  we  may — so 
long  as  this  more  radical  test  remains  pending — have  helped  to 
show  right  there  where  criticism  against  him  is  most  usually  di- 
rected, in  the  ethical  heart  of  him.  a  merit  not  so  common  but  that, 
in  the  mere  moral  interest,  men  should  be  unwilling  to  let  pass  the 
example  and  inspiration  of  it,  even  when  obscured  in  much  unlove- 
liness:  while  as  regards  esthetic  considerations,  we  have  already 
said,  and  not  many  will  deny,  that  at  last — the  appropriate  outer 
form  not  failing — the  ethical  center  and  substance  of  art  is  one  with 
the  artistic." 


EXHIBITION   OF  THE   NATIONAL  ACADEMY 

OF   DESIGN. 

'  I  ""HE  seventy-ninth  annual  exhibition  of  the  National  Academy 


1 


of  Design,  which  opened  in  New  York  a  few  days  ago,  is 


regarded  by  metropolitan  critics  as  one  of  unusual  merit.  "  Ex- 
ceptionally good  "  is  the  verdict  of  The  Times;  while  The  Sum 
finds  some  of  this  year's  features  "only  less  than  startling." 
"  Compared  with  the  Academy  exhibitions  of  a  decade  ago,"  con- 
tinues the  latter  paper,  "  the  present  exhibition  suggests  the 
awakening  of  Mr.  Van  Wrinkle."  The  critic  of  The  Commercial 
Advertiser,  Mr.  Arthur  Hoeber,  writes  as  follows: 

"  Efforts  have  been  seriously  made  to  lift  this  official  exhibition 
out  of  the  old  rut,  to  put  it  in  the  line  of  progress,  and  to  give  a 
general  interest,  alas  !  it  must  be  confessed,  hitherto  lacking.  So 
it  has  happened  that  the  various  committees  have  been  busy  with 
new  ideas  and  the  working  out  of  the  same.  Invitations  were  sent 
abroad  to  the  American  colony  of  Paris  asking  it  to  contribute. 
A  noteworthy  few  have  responded,  and,  with  their  brothers  at 
home,  have  helped  to  give  a  certain  freshness  and  spontaneity,  and 
it  may  be  frankly  stated  this  year's  show  is  quite  the  best  the  old 
academy  has  ever  offered. 

"  All  of  this  is  quite  as  it  should  be.  There  are  many  who  look 
to  the  ancient  organization  as  representing  the  official  art  of  this 
country,  which,  in  a  way,  it  does.  There  have  been  times  when 
these  shows  have  not  inspired  one  with  a  large  enthusiasm  or  with 
bright  hopes  for  the  future  of  American  art,  when  dreariness  was 
the  rule,  when  the  good  things  were  few  and  far,  so  far,  between 
that  they  stood  out  with  all  the  greater  force.  This  season,  tno 
there  are  practically  no  contributions  of  a  startling  nature,  the 
average  is  high,  distinctly  high,  a  healthy  tone  pervades  the  gal- 
leries, and  the  visitor  will  find  much  of  interest.  AH  the  rooms  in 
the  Fine  Arts  Building,  215  West  Fifty-seventh  Street,  are  filled, 
the  catalogue  contains  some  three  hundred  and  fifty  numbers,  and 
it  is  said  over  fourteen  hundred  canvases  were  submitted." 

Passing  on  to  a  consideration  of  the  prize-winning  pictures  Mr. 
Hoeber  says : 

"  A  new  incentive  is  offered  this  year  in  the  shape  of  a  prize  from 
Thomas  R.  Proctor  of  $200  for  the  best  portrait  in  the  exhibition. 
It  has  very  properly  gone  to  Robert  Vonnoh's  likeness  of  his  wife. 
Bessie  Potter  V'onnoh,  marking,  perhaps,  the  highest  point  in  this 
painter's  accomplishment.  The  woman,  who  is  the  well-known 
sculptor,  is  represented  standing  in  an  evening-gown  wearing  a  red 
fiower  ill  her  dark  hair.  There  are  dignity,  simplicity  and  dis- 
tinction to  the  elfort.  It  is  genuine,  shows  no  trace  ot  labor,  and, 
of  course,  is  technically  delightful.  Mr.  Vonnoh  has  naturally 
caught  character,  his  intimate  knowledge  of  his  sitter  being  ob- 
vious in  every  stroke,  but  he  has  kept  so  large  a  feeling  of  reserve 
force  that  the  canvas  is  that  much  stronger  in  consequence  and 
must  take  a  high  rank.  One  is,  therefore,  not  surprised  to  find  it 
occupying  the  place  of  honor  in  the  Vanderbilt  Gallery. 

"The  Thomas  15.  Clarke  prize  for  the  best  figure  composition 
has  been  taken  by  H.  M.  Walcott's 'The  Contest,'  showing  a  group 
of  chiKlrtn  under  trees  feeding  some  birds.  The  color  scheme  is 
characteristic,  and  is  not  unlike  that  of  the  Engli.sh  painter,  Frank 
Brangwyn.  being  secured  by  spots  of  pigment  more  or  less  pure; 
but  the  harmony  is  unmistakable,  the  drawing  excellent,  and  the 
composition  thoughtfully  worked  out,  while  the  spirit  of  childhood 
pervades  the  canvas.  Mr.  Walcott  secured  the  first  Hallgarten 
prize  last  year.  The  Inness  gold  medal  in  memory  of  the  great 
landscape  painter,  given  by  his  son,  George  Inness,  Jr.,  has  gone 
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to  Charles  Warren  Eaton  for  his  'New  England  Pines."  a  pleasing 
arrangement  in  good  color. 

"There  remain  the  three  Hallgarten  prizes  to  be  accounted  for. 
and  these  have  gone,  respectively,  to  Charles  W.  Hawthorne. 
Louise  Cox,  and  S.  J.  Woolf.  The  first  is  another  and  quite  suc- 
cessful attempt  of  Mr.  Hawthorne  to  depict  an  attractive  girl  in  a 
<lark  interior,  the  artist  pleasing  to  busy  himself  with  intricate 
problems  of  light  and  shade  on  flesh  and  textures.  Mrs.  Cox, 
"with  a  portrait  of  two  sisters,  beautiful  young  girls,  demonstrates 
her  right  to  serious  consideration  and  the  second  award,  while  a 
new  name  is  appended  to  a  serious  portrait  of  a  violinist,  to  which 
the  third  prize  is  given." 

Mr.  Hoeber  also  mentions  John  W.  Alexander's  "altogether 
lovely"  girl  in  green,  "  A  Quiet  Hour."  Carroll  Beckwith"s  "  Colo- 
nel Mills  "  in  army  uniform,  Frank  \V.  Benson's  "  Girl  with  a  Sea- 
Shell,"  Humphrey  Johnston's  "  Mystfere  de  la  Nuit,"  and  the  late 
Edwin  Lord  Weeks's  "  Ispahan."  The  last-named  picture  is  a 
large,  impressionistic  view  of  the  Persian  city,  with  groups  of  fig- 


ures in  sunlight  and  shadow.  "  Its  many  sterling  excellencies,'* 
says  Mr.  Hoeber,  "give  greater  poignancy  to  the  grief  at  the  lin- 
timely  taking  away  of  this  worthy  painter." 


NOTES. 

.Mr.  Svdn"kv  Rorenfeld,  of  New  York,  has  organized  a  "Century 
Theater  Stock  Company,"  for  the  production  of  high-grade  drama  at  rea- 
sonable prices.  He  hopes  to  pul  his  plans  into  operation  by  the  end  of 
February,  and  announces  Shakespeare's  "  Much  Ado  About  Nothing  "  as 
the  opening  bill. 

ANroiNKTTE  Sterling,  the  eminent  concert  singer  who  died  in  London 
a  few  days  ago,  was  of  Quaker  parentage  and  Americ.in  birth.  Most  of  her 
triumphs,  however,  were  won  in  England.  Says  the  Chicago  'J'ribune: 
"  The  English  are  a  ballad-loving  people,  and  few  singers  could  sing  a  bal- 
lad like  Antoinette  Sterling.  She  sometimes,  but  rarely,  sang  classical 
music.  She  knew  where  she  was  the  stronges!,  and  she  wisely  kept  in  that 
direction,  with  the  result  that  she  shared  the  same  popularity  which  the 
English  people  extended  to  Sims  Reeves,  the  favorite  tenor  balladist.  It 
was  enougli  to  insure  the  success  of  a  new  song  to  have  it  sung  by  Mme. 
Sterling,  and  success  in  London  means  heavy  royalties  to  singer  as  well  as 
composer.    Her  voice  wasa  contralto  of  great  richness  and  volume." 
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SCIENCE    AND    INVENTION. 


CAVALIERE  PINO,    INVENTOR   OF 

THE  HYDROSCOPE. 

Courtesy  of  Pearson's  Magazine. 


TO   FIND   AND    RESCUE   WHAT  THE  SEA 

HIDES. 

'T'*0  explore  the  sea  bottom,  not  in  a  submarine,  but  while 
*•  standing  comfortably  on  a  steamer's  deck ;  to  discover 
sunken  treasures,  and  then  to  grapple  them  and  bring  them  within 
reach — these  are  the  two  problems  that  have  been  solved  by  an 
Italian  engineer,  Cavaliere  Pino,  of  Genoa,  according  to  an  article 
contributed  to  Pearson's  ATagaziiie  (January)  by  Dr.  C.  Liber- 
tacrio.  The  writer  is  more  rhetorical  than  scientific;  but  we  give 
his  description  for  what  it  is  worth.     Says  Dr.  Libertacrio  : 

"  It  appears  to  be  simple  enough,  this  wonderful  instrument.    So 

far  as  one  can  see,  it  consists  of  a  long  tube,  fitted  with  various 

optical  instruments  at  the  end. 
The  secret  of  the  instruments  lies 
within  —  in  the  mechanism  that 
gives  it  the  power  to  reflect  objects 
lying  at  practically  any  depth  in 
the  water. 

"  When  the  instrument  is  fitted  to 
a  ship,  an  image  of  the  water  and 
the  things  therein  beneath  the  ship 
can  be  thrown  on  to  a  screen  on 
deck,  so  that  a  number  of  people 
at  one  time  can  see  what  is  going 
on  in  the  water  beneath  them.  So 
the  hydroscope,  among  its  minor 
benefits,  will  give  a  new  amuse- 
ment to  ocean  travelers.  The  in- 
strument, moreover,  can  be  so  ad- 
justed that  it  will  reflect  not  only 
objects  lying  beneath  it,  but  those 
around  and  above,  thus  enabling  a 

captain  to  keep  an  eye  on  the  keel  of  his  ship  or  to  examine  the 

keel  in  case  of  accident  while  steaming  at  full  speed. 

"  Cavaliere   Pino  is  confident  that  his  instrument  is  powerful 

enough  to  enable  him  to  peer  into  the  deepest  depths  of  the  sea. 

In  case  the  water  should  prove  loo  dense,  however,  and  for  use 

at  night  time,  he  has  devised  a  new  form  of  electric  lamp,  which 

will  throw  shafts  of  light  to  practically  any  depth. 

"Already  Pino  has  brought  up  objects  from  the  sea  that  have 

lain  hidden  from  view  for  two  thousand  years,  and  this  is  a  stri- 
king proof  of  his  argument  that  treasures  of  all  ages  are  to  be 

picked  up  on  the  sea's  bed.    One  must  remember  that  no  thorough 

exploration  of  the  bottom  of  the  sea  has  ever  been  carried  but. 

The  strongest  of  divers  can  not  descend  so  far  as  thirty  yards  into 

the  sea — and  so  it  is  a  rich,  virgin  harvest  that  awaits  reaping,  as 

Pino  intends  to  reap  it  with  his  hydroscope  and  his  elevator. 
"The  treasures  that  Pino 

found  that  had  been  buried 

in  the  sea  for  two  thousand 

years  were  brought  to  light 

off   the   Grecian   coast,  and 

Pino   has  now   entered  into 

an   important  contract  with 

the   Greek    Government    to 

recover,  at  a  big   price,  all 

the  other   treasures   that  he 

can    find  on  the  same  spot, 

where    innumerable    statues 

and  precious  objects  of  art 

are  known  to  have  been  sunk, 

after  one  of  the  sieges  that 

laid     ancient     Athens    low. 

Readers  who  follow  Grecian 

politics   will    remember   the 

recent    great    discussion    in 

the     parliament    concerning 

this   contract,  a    discussion 

which  lasted,  off  and  on,  for 

twenty  days." 


hi:ad  of  GRECIAN  statup:  discov- 
ered OFF  THE  SHOKF.S  OF  GREECE  BY 
MEANS  OF  THE   HYDUOSCOPE. 

Courtesy  of  Pearson  s  Magazine. 


The  first  public  trial  of 
Pino's  hydroscope  was  held, 
we  are  told,  on  January  25, 


A  I'110Tf)r;l<AI'H  OF  THE  OCKAN  HEU  HV  A  H  V  DKOSCOI'E. 

Details  of  mosses,  sea  grasses,  and  stones  are  clearly  seen. 
Courtesy  of  Pearson's  Magazine. 


1903.  at  I'ortofino.     The  minister  of  the  Italian  royal  navy,  who» 
like  the  King  of  Italy,  has  taken  the  greatest  interest  in  all  Pino's- 
inventions,    put   a   torpedo-boat    at    his   disposal,    and  deputed 
several  naval  oflficers  to  as- 
sist him.     Says  the  writer: 

"  There  were  present  on 
the  torpedo-boat  the  invent- 
or, the  captain  of  the  harbor 
at  Portofino,  several  naval 
captains  and  engineers,  two 
professors  of  science,  and 
two  lawyers  —  all,  except 
Cavaliere  Pino,  as  skeptical 
as  men  could  be. 

"  The  hydroscope  was  so 
fixed  to  the  boat's  side  that 
it  would  throw  on  to  a  screen 
on  deck  images  of  any  ob- 
jects in  the  sea  that  came 
within  its  range.  Around 
this  scene  gathered  the  in- 
ventor and  the  skeptics. 
And  they  saw  the  bottom  of 
the  sea  reflected  as  clearly 
as  tho  no  water  intervened. 
They  saw  rocks,  stones, 
shells,  fish  swimming  in 
shoals,  and  wonderful 
flowers.  For  hour  after 
hour  they  gazed  entranced  at  the  pictures  which  the  hydroscope 
unfolded  to  their  view.  And  then,  lest  any  one  should  doubt  that 
they  had  seen  what  they  had  seen,  the  two  lawyers  put  their 
heads  together  and  drew  up  a  legal  document,  describing  the  suc- 
cess of  the  experiment,  and  to  this  paper  all  present  signed  their 
names. 

"This  document  states  that  every  one  of  the  party  on  the  tor- 
pedo-boat had  seen  distinctly  all  the  objects  in  the  water  beneath 
the  boat,  lying  or  moving,  in  their  natural  forms,  colors,  and  posi- 
tions. 

"At  the  time  of  writing.  Dr.  Iberti  is  arranging  for  more  im- 
portant trials  of  the  hydroscope,  to  be  carried  out  on  a  large 
steamer  specially  chartered  for  the  work." 

At  these  trials  Pino's  second  invention,  his-  elevator,  is  to  be 
tested,  and  he  expects  to  prove  that  it  can  lift  even  a  sunken  iron- 
clad.    Says  Dr.  Libertacrio : 

"  Pino's  elevator  is  almost  as  wonderful  an  instrument  as  the 
hydroscope.  There  have  been  many  attempts  before  to  perfect  a 
ship-raising  appliance,  for  during  the  last  forty  years  between  three 
and  four  thousand  inventions  with  this  object  have  been  patented. 

But  not  one  has   proved   a 
real  success. 

"  The  figures  with  regard 
to  shipwrecks  prove  what  a 
vast  fortune  awaits  Cava- 
liere Pino  if  his  inventions 
can  be  used  but  for  no  pur- 
pose other  than  to  raise  the 
vessels  that  sink  month  by 
month.  On  an  average,  one 
hundred  and  eighty  vessel.s 
of  more  tlian  five  hundred 
tons  sink  evey  month.  Last 
February  no  fewer  than  five 
hundred  and  sixty-three 
ships  went  down,  and  only 
one  has  been  recovered. 
The  value  of  each  .ship  lost., 
of  above  five  hundred  tons,, 
including  cargo,  amounts  to 
hundreds  of  thousands  of 
dollars ;  the  cargoes,  of 
course,  often  being  of  great- 
er value  than  the  ships.  So 
there  can  never  be  lack  of 
work  for  the  hydroscope  ia 
locating  sunken  ships,  or  for 
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the  elevator  in  raising  them.  The  elevator  takes  the  form  of  an 
entirely  new  species  of  submarine  craft,  but  at  present  no  more 
may  be  written  about  it  than  that  it  is  unlike  any  lifting  apparatus 
ever  designed  before,  and  that  it  is  strong  enough  to  lift  the  heavi- 
est ironclad  from  the  greatest  depths." 


THE   POISONOUS   ELEMENT   IN   TOBACCO. 

ACCORDING  to  a  recent  authority,  the  injurious  element  in 
tobacco  smoke  is  not  nicotin,  as  has  generally  been  sup- 
posed, but  is  precisely  the  same  as  that  which  exists  in  the  fumes 
of  burning  charcoal — namely,  carbon  monoxid — in  both  cases  the 
result  of  incomplete  combustion.  Says  an  editorial  writer  in  The 
Lancet  (    ondon) : 

"  Of  course  it  is  well  known  that  nicotin  is  a  powerfully  poison- 
ous constituent  of  tobacco  leaf,  but  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that 
the  alkaloid  reaches  the  system  by  way  of  the  smoke  in  sufficient 
quantity  to  act  seriously  as  a  poison.  To  begin  with,  the  amount 
of  nicotin  in  tobacco  is  very  small, — and  there  is  reason  for  believ- 
ing that  the  quantity  given  in  previous  analyses  has  been  consid- 
erably over-represented.  Moreover,  tho  a  volatile  poison,  nicotin 
does  not  occur  in  the  free  state  in  tobacco,  but  as  an  organic  salt 
which  is  not  volatile  and  which  probably  breaks  up  readily  on  com- 
bustion. It  is  doubtful  whether  a  seventh  part  of  the  total  nicotin 
in  the  tobacco  reaches  the  mouth  of  the  smoker,  and  some  inves- 
tigators deny  that  any  nicotin  occurs  in  tobacco  smoke  at  all.  But 
assuming  that  nicotin  is  the  toxic  constituent  of  smoke,  the  quan- 
tity must  be  quite  minute,  since  in  most  mild  tobaccos  the  propor- 
tion is  rarely  over  one  per  cent. 

"  On  the  other  hand,  the  incomplete  combustion  of  tobacco  gives 
rise  to  the  formation  of  aromatic  compounds,  oils,  bases,  amins, 
and  gases,  some  of  which  are  undoubtedly  poisons,  and  these  are 
obviously  produced  in  a  far  larger  amount  compared  with  the 
quantity  of  nicotin  in  tobacco.  In  this  connection  too  little  atten- 
tion seems  to  us  to  have  been  paid  to  the  relatively  large  quan- 
tity of  the  poisonous  gas — carbon  monoxid — in  tobacco  smoke. 
When  the  insidious  nature  of  this  gas  is  considered,  its  absorption 
in  the  system,  which  must  be  very  rapid  when  inhalation  is  prac- 
tised, would  sufficiently  explain  the  train  of  poisonous  symptoms 
which  excessive  smoking  is  apt  to  set  up.  In  some  particulars 
the  physiological  action  of  nicotin  and  carbon  monoxid  is  similar. 
The  dizziness  and  stupor,  the  trembling  of  the  limbs  and  the 
hands,  the  disturbance  of  the  nerve-centers  and  of  the  circulation, 
palpitation  on  a  slight  effort,  and  the  feeble  pulse  may  be  the  in- 
dications of  either  carbon  monoxid  or  nicotin  poisoning.  But 
since  one  ounce  of  tobacco  gives  no  less  than  one-fifth  of  a  pint  of 
pure  carbon-monoxid  gas  when  smoked  in  the  form  of  cigars  or 
in  pipes,  it  is  not  improbable  that  to  a  very  large  extent  these 
symptoms  are  due  to  the  carbon  monoxid. 

"  We  have  recently  tried  the  following  instructive  experiment 
which  bears  upon  this  point:  Two  or  three  mouthfuls  of  tobacco 
smoke  from  a  cigarette  were  shaken  up  with  a  few  drops  of  blood 
diluted  with  water  in  a  bottle.  Almost  immediately  the  blood  as- 
sumed the  pink  color  characteristic  of  blood  containing  this  gas, 
and  further  observations  with  the  spectroscope  confirm.ed  the  pres- 
ence in  the  blood  of  carbon  monoxid.  Similarly  a  few  mouthfuls 
of  smoke  from  a  pipe  and  a  cigar  were  tried,  and  the  results  were 
even  more  marked.  In  this  experiment  we  have  some  explanation 
in  particular  of  the  evil  effects  of  cigarette  smoking,  for  it  is  chiefly 
cigarette  smoke  that  is  inhaled — an  indulgence  by  which  the  poi- 
sonous carbon  monoxid  is  introduced  directly  into  the  blood. 
This  effect  of  tobacco  smoke  upon  the  blood  appears  to  us  to  be 
of  considerable  significance." 


Insanity  in  the  United  States.— A  map  showing  the 
distribution  of  insanity  in  the  United  States  has  been  prepared  by 
Dr.  William  White,  superintendent  of  the  Government  Hospital 
for  the  Insane,  and  furnishes,  says  The  Public  Ledger  {^\\\\3iA^\- 
phia,  January  19),  "  powerful  corroboration  of  those  adherents  of 
the  theory  that  it  is  the  struggle  for  existence,  the  fear  of  misery, 
poverty,  and  unwholesome  conditions  of  city  life,  which  are  twist- 
ing men's  wits  in  our  day."     The  writer  goes  on  to  say  : 

"  Dr.  White,  like  many  census  officials,  discourages  the  practise 


of  drawing  conclusions  from  bunches  of  undigested  statistics,  but 
there  are  certain  facts  which  stand  out  clearly.  In  the  New  Eng- 
land States  there  is  one  insane  person  for  every  359  of  population; 
in  New  York  and  Pennsylvania,  one  to  every  424;  in  Virginia. 
Maryland,  Kentucky,  and  Tennessee,  the  ratio  is  one  to  610;  in 
Ohio.  Indiana,  Illinois,  and  Michigan,  the  same;  in  the  Middle 
West,  one  to  750;  in  the  Southern  States,  one  to  935,  and  in  the 
Rocky  Mountain  division,  one  to  1,263.  The  density  of  popula- 
tion is  greatest  in  New  England,  and  there  insanity  is  most  com- 
mon; and  the  relative  number  of  insane  decreases  regularly  with 
the  increasing  sparseness  of  population  in  the  several  divisions. 
There  is  one  exception.  In  the  Pacific  Coast  States — California, 
Oregon,  and  Washington — the  insanity  rate  almost  reaches  that  of 
New  England.  This  apparent  aberration  is  explained  by  the 
theory  that  the  settlers  of  California  and  the  coast  were  of  the 
class  of  riffraff  and  cranks  and  wild-eyed  men  who  followed  in  the 
wake  of  gold,  whereas  the  Rocky  Mountain  States  and  the  Middle 
West  were  settled  by  the  hardy  and  virile,  serious-minded  men 
who  found  new  States  with  the  sane  and  sensible  purposes  of  win- 
ning a  sure  livelihood  from  mother  earth.  In  other  words,  they 
were  not  of  the  class  from  which  'rainbow-chasers  '  are  recruited. 
Another  reason  for  the  soundness  of  the  agricultural  and  sparsely 
settled  regions  is  the  fact  that  the  workers  work  with  their  hands, 
and  closeness  to  the  soil  makes  men  physically  strong  and  whole- 
some, with  important  resultant  effects  on  the  mind.  The  pioneers 
leave  the  old  home,  and  they  leave  the  less  adventurous  and  less 
hardy  at  home,  who  intermarr>%  and  the  unfittest  are  the  result. 
The  farmer,  then,  has  his  compensations,  in  spite  of  the  talk  of 
his  loneliness  and  its  evil  effects." 


EFFECT  OF  AUTOMOBILING   ON   THE 
NERVES. 

SOME  curious  varieties  of  nervous  disease,  due  to  high-speed 
automobiling,  are  reported  in  the  foreign  medical  press, 
especially  in  France,  where  the  sport  is  more  common  than  in  this 
country'.  Commenting  on  this.  The  Medical  News  (January  2)  ex- 
presses its  belief  that  in  the  very  near  future  physicians  are  to  be 
called  upon  to  treat  a  number  of  ner\'Ous  symptoms  traceable  to 
the  excitement  and  mental  tension  of  rapid  traveling  with  the  emo- 
tional repression  necessary'  to  secure  a  reasonable  feeling  of  enjoy- 
ment, while  speeding  rapidly  with  risks  and  dangers  constantly  at 
hand.  The  most  distinctive  symptom  that  has  thus  far  been  de- 
scribed is,  according  to  the  writer,  "  a  neurosis  of  anxiety."  In  a 
typical  case  described  by  a  recent  German  writer,  the  patient  had 
no  difficulties  except  on  long  journeys.  On  the  fourth  day  of  such 
a  journey  he  suffered  from  pain  in  the  epigastric  region,  and  general 
nervousness,  followed  by  a  chill,  with  chattering  of  teeth,  shivering, 
accompanied  by  palpitation  of  the  heart  and  an  overwhelming  fear 
of  sudden  death.  These  symptoms  cleared  up  under  rest  and  or- 
dinary care,  and  when  he  finally  gave  up  the  automobile  there  was 
no  return  of  them.  Careful  examination  showed  that  there  was 
no  weakness  of  the  heart.  Some  of  the  symptoms  developed, 
however,  are  less  physical  than  those  just  described  and  touch 
somewhat  on  the  sphere  of  mental  and  moral  phenomena.  Says 
the  writer  of  the  article  referred  to  above  : 

"  In  a  discussion  before  the  Society  of  Hypnology  and  Psychol- 
ogy, reported  in  The  Journal  of  Nervous  and  Mental  Disease,  a 
number  of  medical  experts  testified  that  many  of  the  reckless 
drivers  of  automobiles  are  really  individuals  who  are  under  the 
influence  of  a  sort  of  speed-intoxication,  until  there  is  practically 
complete  loss  of  self-mastery.  Dr.  Hachet-Souplet  explains  that 
the  intense  impressions  which  are  borne  in  on  a  man  by  the  con- 
sciousness of  high  speed  entirely  under  his  own  control  often  carry 
him  completely  away,  so  that  the  worse  side  of  his  nature  gains 
the  upper  hand,  and  combativeness,  spitefulness,  and  violence 
take  the  place  of  his  ordinary  qualities.  Berillon  suggests  that 
there  is  a  great  analogy  between  the  euphoria — the  pleasurable 
sensations  of  speed— and  those  produced  by  morphin.  The  sense 
of  levitation  that  follows  morphin  is  likely  to  be  felt,  particularly 
when  traveling  at  high  speed  in  the  open  air,  and  there  goes  with 
it  constantly  a  lack  of  control  of  will-power.  Paul  Magnin  con- 
siders that  the  indulgence  in  speed  is  not  unlike  indulgence  in  to- 
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bacco  or  alcohol.  It  is  an  individual  affair,  and,  as  is  well  known, 
many  persons  are  unable  to  keep  from  abusing  these  indulgences. 
Some  are  affected  so  as  to  be  deprived  of  all  power  of  moderation, 
even  to  the  extent  of  losing  their  instinct  of  self-preservation. 

"  It  appears,  then,  that  the  new  occupation  of  the  leisure  class 
may  prove  a  fruitful  source  of  study  for  the  physicians  of  the 
twentieth  century.  In  the  mean  time  it  would  be  well  if  precau- 
tions were  taken  as  regards  the  physical  and  mental  health  of  those 
who  are  permitted  to  drive  automobiles  on  crowded  streets,  espe- 
cially when  the  machines  are  of  the  twenty  to  forty  horse-power 
type.  There  is  more  than  a  suspicion  that  some  recent  accidents 
at  night  have  been  due  to  defects  of  vision,  or  color-blindness, 
which  prevented  the  drivers  from  realizing  the  dangers  of  excava- 
tions and  obstructions  guarded  by  red  lights.  It  is  clear  that  per- 
mission to  drive  such  heavy  machines  should  not  be  accorded  to 
anv  one  who  has  ever  exhibited  any  signs  of  mental  disequilib- 
rium, since  it  is  almost  sure  that  the  excitement  and  mental  strain 
of  automobolism  tend  to  bring  on  the  manifestations  of  lack  of 
control,  so  that  even  healthy  persons  find  it  hard  enough  to  retain 
tlieir  true  mental  balance. 

"  As  with  regard  to  nearly  every  other  important  innovation  in 
modern  life,  there  is  a  medical  side  to  automobilism,  a  question 
involving  danger  of  loss  of  life  and  limb  that  has  been  very  calmly 
ignored.  So  far,  in  this  country,  we  have  had  but  few  reports  of 
the  neuroses  caused  by  and  consequent  upon  automobiling  at  high 
speeds.  It  can  not  be  that  American  physicians  have  been  with- 
out experience.  It  is  more  probable  that  their  attention  has  not 
been  seriously  directed  to  the  conditions,  but  that  now  we  shall 
hear  more  of  them." 


THE   LONGEST   BRIDGE   IN   THE  WORLD. 

THE  new  "cut-off"  on  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad,  from 
Ogden  to  Lucin,  includes  two  stretches  of  respectively  eight 
and  twenty  miles  across  Great  Salt  Lake.  These  are  nearly  all  in 
water  thirty  feet  deep,  so  that  the  trestle  on  which  the  track  runs 
may  without  much  exaggeration  be  called  a  bridge,  and  it  certainly 
has  no  peer  in  the  world.  When  this  cut-off  was  begun  it  was 
described  in  these  pages,  and  the  difficulties  that  marked  its  ac- 
complishment have  been  reported  from  time  to  time  in  the  daily 
press.     Says  a  writer  in  Popular  Mechanics  (January) : 

"It  seems  that  the  science  of  civil  engineering  has  advanced  so 
greatly  that  nature  can  no  longer  succes.sfully  oppose  obstacles  to 
the  construction  of  railroads.  When  CoUis  Huntington  first 
thought  of  going  through  mysterious  Salt  Lake  instead  of  around 
its  northern  end,  he  was  regarded  as  a  dreamer.  When  Edward 
H.  Harriman  actually  undertook  to  do  the  thing  at  an  expense  of 
nearly  $5,000,000,  he  was  thought  to  be  courting  ruin.  The  West- 
em  press  ironically  referred  to  Mr.  Harriman's 'great  sink-hole,' 
into  which  he  was  said  to  be  pouring  millions  that  would  never 


lake  will  be  an  almost  continuous  fill-in  supporting  the  trestle. 
Near  the  middle  of  this  will  be  a  gap  of  six  hundred  feet  of  open 
trestlework.  left  for  the  waters  of  the  Bear  River,  which  flows  into 
this  arm  of  the  lake. 

"Across  Promontorj-  Point  runs  five  miles  of  solid  roadbed,  and 
here  difficult  work  was  encountered,  a  cut-off   of   three  hundred 


THE  OGDEN-LUCIN  CUTOFF  THROUGH  GREAT  SALT  LAKE— PERMANENT 

TRESTLE. 

feet  in  length  in  sand  and  rock  of  abrupt  bluff  being  necessary. 
On  this  point,  one  of  the  most  picturesque  around  the  inland  sea, 
a  station  will  be  maintained,  and  surveys  have  been  made  for  a 
mammoth  summer  resort.  Across  the  west  arm  of  the  lake  is  a 
stretch  of  eleven  miles  of  trestlework,  with  a  fill-in  approach  at 
each  end. 

"  In  accomplishing  the  work  of  spanning  the  lake  one  great  diffi- 
culty was  encountered  across  the  east  arm,  in  the  'sinks  '  or  settling 
of  the  fill-ins  and  trestlework.  This  was  caused  by  the  salt  from 
the  flow  of  Bear  River  having  collected  for  centuries  over  the  bot- 
tom of  the  lake  and  formed  an  insecure  foundation  for  a  depth  of 
nearly  a  hundred  feet.  It  took  thousands  of  tons  of  rock  and  piles 
without  number  to  reach  bottom  proper;  but  this  was  finally  ac- 
complished, and  the  gradual  spreading  out  and  packing  of  the  fill 
has  resulted  in  a  firm  roadbed." 


SCIENCE    BREVITIES. 

The  value  of  the  electrical  apparatus  of  all  kinds  produced  in  1903 
amounts,  according  to  an  estimate  published  in  The  Elect }-ical  World  and 
Engijieer  (January  2),  to  $158,650,000,  an  increase  over  last  year  of  about 
ten  per  cent. 

According  to  the  conservative  view  held  by  some  competent  German 
engineers  and  perhaps  by  some  state  railway  officials,  says  The  Electrical 
World  and  Engineer,  the  only  positive  result  of  the  Zossen  speed  tests  is 
"the  certainty  that  present  roadbeds  and  track  construction  are  far  from 
being  suitable  for  speeds  above  90  to  100  miles.  Previous  to  the  Zossen  ex- 
periments there  was  no  real  doubt  that  speeds  up  to  and  above  125  miles 
could  be  attained,  and  the  real  question,  which  remains  undetermined, 
was  whethercsuch  speeds  could  be  utilized  in  practise.  Practical  test  has 
shown  that  there  is  rapid  deterioration  of  the  road  structure  under  high 
speeds,  and  it  is  therefore  held  that  the  question  has 
been  settled  negatively,  at  least  for  the  present." 

"  Any  one  who  has  ever  watched  a  heavy  bird  rise 
from  the  ground,"  says  The  American  Inventor,  "has 
doubtless  noticed  that  it  runs  along  the  ground  for  a 
few  feet  before  it  rises ;  the  bird  must  acquire  some 
momentum  before  its  wings  can  lift  its  heavy  body  into 
the  air.  The  natives  in  certain  parts  of  the  Andes  under- 
stand this  fact  very  well  and  by  means  of  it  catch  the 
great  Andean  vultures,  the  condors,  A  small  space  is 
shut  in  with  a  high  fence  and  left  open  at  the  top.  Then 
a  lamb  or  a  piece  of  carrion  is  placed  on  the  ground  in- 
side. Presently  a  vulture  sees  the  bait  and  swoops  down 
upon  it;  bvit  when  once  he  finds  he  has  alighted  on  the 
ground  inside  he  can  not  get  out,  for  he  has  no  running 
space  in  which  to  acquire  the  momentum  that  is  neces- 
.sary  before  his  wings  can  lift  him." 


MAI-  OF  THE   NEW   AND  OLD   LINES,  SHOWING   DISTANCF.  SAVED. 
Courtesy  al  Popular  Mechanics  (Chicago). 

bear  fruit.     But  now  that  the  (Jgden-Lucin  cut-off  is  an  accom- 
plished fact,  its  advisors  and  constructors  are  being  hailed  as  men 

of  wondrous  genius  and  foresight 

"The  cut-off  runs  from  Ogden  west  for  fifteen  miles  over  level 
country  before  reaching  the  lake  shore,  then  cros.ses  the  east  arm 
of  the  lake,  a  width  of  nine  miles,  to  Promontory  Point;  then  nine- 
teen mi'es  across  the  west  arm  of  the  lake;  thence  across  the 
Great  Salt  Lake  desert  to  Lucin,  Ncv.    Across  the  east  arm  of  the 


"Locomotive  whistling  has  in  our  countrj-  become  a 
menace  to  public  comfort,  sleep,  and  health,"  says  Ameri- 
can .'l/('<3'/f/«<' (January  2).  "We  do  not  mean  the  whist- 
ling of  the  engineers  at  grade-crossin.gs  in  the  country  (which  should  also 
be  done  away  with  by  abolishing  the  grade-crossings),  but  that  of  the  , 
switching-engines,  in  or  near  towns  and  cities,  at  work  all  ni.ght,  and 
which  is  done  solely  for  the  convenience  of  the  trainmen.  In  no  other 
country  in  the  world  is  this  nuisance  allowed.  In  some  of  our  cities 
stringent  laws  exist  a.gainst  it,  as,  <>...?•.,  in  Philadelphia,  but  they  are  utterly 
ignored  by  the  officers  sworn  to  execute  the  law.  The  officials  seem  to 
prefer  to  execute  the  people.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  majority  of 
the  people  of  cities,  especially  in  summer,  are  injured  in  health  because  of 
loss  of  sleep,  and  that  the  sick  and  convalescent  are  dangerously  harmed." 
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METHODISTS  AND    "WORLDLY 
AMUSEMENTS." 

A  CAMPAIGN  against  the  "amusement  paragraph"  in  the 
Rules  of  Discipline  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  was 
inaugurated  a  few  weeks  ago  at  one  of  the  regular  weekly  meetings 
of  Methodist  preachers  in  New  York.  The  issue  has  now  been 
carried  into  the  national  field,  and  will  come  up  for  settlement  at 
the  General  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  to  be 
held  at  Los  Angeles  in  May.  The  paragraph  around  which  the 
controversy  turns  was  framed  in  1872  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  A.  E.  Bal- 
lard, now  vice  president  of  the  Ocean  Grove  Camp  Meeting  Asso- 
ciation, and  reads  as  follows : 

"  Imprudent  and  Unchristian  Conduct. — In  cases  of  neglect  of 
duties  of  any  kind,  imprudent  conduct,  indulging  sinful  tempers  of 
words,  the  buying,  selling,  or  using  intoxicating  liquors  as  a  bev- 
erage, signing  petition  in  favor  of  granting  license  for  the  sale  of 
intoxicating  liquors,  becoming  bondsmen  for  persons  engaged  in 
such  traffic,  renting  property  as  a  place  in  or  on  which  to  manu- 
facture or  sell  intoxicating  liquors,  dancing,  playing  at  games  of 
chance,  attending  theaters,  horse-races,  circuses,  dancing-parties, 
or  patronizing  dancing-schools,  or  taking  such  other  amusements 
as  are  obviously  of  misleading  or  questionable  moral  tendency,  or 
disobedience  to  the  order  and  discipline  of  the  church — first,  let 
private  reproof  be  given  by  the  pastor  or  leader  and  if  there  be  an 
acknowledgment  of  the  fault,  and  proper  humiliation,  the  person 
may  be  borne  with.  On  the  second  offense  the  pastor  or  leader 
may  take  one  or  two  discreet  members  of  the  church.  On  a  third 
offense  let  him  be  brought  to  trial,  and  if  found  guilty,  and  there 
be  no  sign  of  real  humiliation,  he  shall  be  expelled." 

Efforts  have  been  made  to  obtain  expressions  of  opinion  in  re- 
gard to  tlie  "amusement"  part  of  this  paragraph  from  representa- 
tive Methodist  ministers  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  and  the 
results  seem  to  show  that  the  older  clergymen  are  in  favor  of  the 
retention  of  the  paragraph  as  it  is,  while  the  younger  generation 
desire  a  change.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Louis  Albert  Banks,  of  New 
York,  says:  "The  rule  ought  never  to  have  been  passed,  and  I 
think  there  is  a  general  sentiment  among  Methodists  that  the  mis- 
chief ought  to  be  undone."  The  Rev.  J.  A.  Hensey,  of  Paterson, 
N.  J.,  is  in  favor  of  striking  out  the  mooted  paragraph,  on  the 
ground  that  it  is  opposed  to  the  spirit  of  the  times,  and  could  never 
be  enforced.  In  this  opinion  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Morgan,  of  Newark, 
N.  J.,  concurs,  adding  his  belief  that  such  a  categorical  prohibition 
is  in  conflict  with  the  spirit  of  the  New  Testament.  On  the  other 
hand,  Bishop  Stephen  Merrill,  of  Chicago,  in  a  statement  printed 
in  the  Chicago  Inter  Ocean,  has  this  to  say  : 

"There  has  been  no  change  in  sentiment  in  the  church  against 
these  worldly  amusements.  There  are  persons  in  the  church  and 
persons  who  have  left  it  to  seek  organizations  of  more,  so-called, 
liberality  who  have  thought  our  church  too  rigid.  Such  persons 
believe  in  such  foolishness  as  theater-going,  dancing,  and  card- 
playing.  There  is  no  room  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  for 
such  people.  The  spirit  of  our  religion,  the  principles  of  our 
church,  and  the  conscience  of  our  clergy  and  our  membership  are 
against  it. 

"  If  the  conference  does  repeal  a  section  of  the  paragraph  in  the 
discipline  cataloguing  the  offenses,  that  would  be  no  indication 
that  the  church  has  grown  more  lax  in  its  opposition  to  these 
offenses.  It  is  regarded  by  many  that  the  repeal  of  the  paragraph 
would  even  render  more  rigid,  or  at  least  more  easily  applied,  the 
church  law  against  the  offenses. 

"  At  present  the  discipline  names  the  offense.  It  certainly  does 
not  name  all  amusements  that  Christian  people  would  conscien- 
tiously refrain  from.  Many  church  people  indulge  in  the  amuse- 
ments now  listed  in  the  church  law.  They  are  not  religious  peo- 
ple, but  are  those  who  think  the  church  ought  to  be  a  sort  of  social 
club  for  their  amusement  and  not  a  medium  for  the  salvation  of 
their  souls. 

"No  one  is  in  a  position  to  predict  what  will  be  done  at  Los 
Angeles.     So  far  as  the  government  of  the  church  is  concerned,  it 


will  make  little  difference  what  action  is  taken  on  the  amusement 
question." 

A  Methodist  paper  on  the  Pacific  coast.  The  California  Chris- 
tian Advocate  (San  Francisco),  makes  the  following  compromise 
suggestion : 

"  It  is  our  firm  conviction  that  much  better  results  would  be  se- 
cured by  placing  the  paragraph  next  to  the  General  Rules  of  our 
church,  among  the  'Special  Advices.'  This  would  advance  the 
dignity  and  strength  of  the  paragraph  and  take  it  out  of  the  penal 
code.  There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  any  change  will  at  first  be 
interpreted  by  the  world  as  receding  from  the  position  now  held, 
but  such  an  interpretation  of  the  purpose  of  the  church  will  not 
affect  the  church.  It  will  be  merely  temporary,  and  a  thing  of  the 
hour.  The  real  question  is  not  what  the  secular  press  will  say,  but 
what  action  will  preserve  the  force  and  render  operative  the  para- 
graph. The  question  is  whether  this  paragraph  shall  be  dealt  with 
forensically,  legally,  and  judicially,  or  whether  the  pastor  may  not 
more  effectually  treat  the  question  as  one  that  belongs  to  the  uni- 
versal, moral  constitution  of  the  Christian  church.  Is  it  a  viola- 
tion of  mere  church  rules  to  dance,  play  cards,  and  attend  theaters, 
or  is  it  a  violation  of  the  spiritual  constitution  of  mankind? 

"  We  believe  that  the  experience  of  the  Christian  church  goes 
to  prove  that  these  indulgences  are  an  infraction  of  the  deepest 
moral  and  spiritual  laws.  If  such  is  the  case,  then  the  pastor 
must  be  put  in  a  position  to  appeal  to  the  conscience.  A  rule  of 
the  church,  to  be  effective,  must  appeal  to  something  beyond  it- 
self. The  statutes  of  a  church  are  largely  sociological  and  ex- 
pediential,  and  pertain  to  the  growth  and  development  of  the 
church  organization.  The  general  rules  of  the  church  constitute 
its  ethical  basis;  the  creed  the  dogmatical  basis  of  the  church 
organization.  Here  is  a  paragraph  which  manifestly  belongs  to 
the  ethics  of  the  church,  and  is  found  in  the  temporary-  and  ex- 
pediential  department  of  the  church  life.  'Card-playing'  and 
'dancing  '  are  wrong,  not  because  they  are  carried  on  contrary  to 
the  statutes  of  the  church,  but  because  they  contravene  the  uni- 
versal ediical  constitution  upon  which  the  church  itself  rests. 
There  are  doubtless  a  few  superficial  people  in  the  church  who 
would  like  all  restraint  taken  away  and  a  broad  generalization  sub- 
stituted. We  believe  that  changing  the  paragraph  from  a  statu- 
tory to  an  ethical  basis  would  not  only  stop  the  present  disintegra- 
ting discussion,  but  put  it  in  harmony  with  the  highest  convictions 
of  the  church.  It  is  an  ethical  question  and  belongs  under  the 
general  rules  of  the  church,  but  the  general  rules  can  not  be 
mended,  so  the  chapter  on  'Special  Advices  '  was  added,  which,  in 
nature  and  in  force,  is  the  same  as  the  general  rules." 


WHENCE  AND   WHAT  WAS  THE  THEOLOGY 
OF   ST.  PAUL? 

IN  the  "  advanced "  school  of  theological  thought  the  Apostle 
Paul  is  regarded  as  the  real  author  of  the  historical  dogmas 
of  the  Christian  Church,  he  having  engrafted  upon  the  "  original 
Christianity  of  Jesus"  a  system  of  dogmatics  not  included  in  the 
scheme  of  the  Founder.  The  most  brilliant  exponent  of  this 
school  is  probably  Dr.  Weinel,  of  the  University  of  Bonn,  who 
has  just  completed  a  series  of  research  articles  in  the  Christliche 
Welt,  of  Marburg,  devoted  exclusively  to  Pauline  theology.  In 
No.  50  he  completes  this  series,  and  from  his  summary  we  quote 
the  following  facts  and  opinions  : 

Paul  has  become  the  great  teacher  of  Christianity.  Down  to 
our  own  day  all  of  the  Christian  systems  of  theology  have  been 
modeled  after  the  scheme  he  proposed.  It  must  not  be  forgotten, 
however,  that  not  all  that  is  found  in  the  Epistles  of  Paul  can  be 
called  "  Pauline  theology,"  or  "  Paulinism."  It  has  been  demon- 
strated in  these  articles  that  he  has  taken  not  a  few  of  his  teach- 
ings from  extraneous  sources.  His  theology  is  a  composite,  and 
not  a  few  of  its  elements  were  borrowed  from  Judaism.  What 
Paul  says  concerning  angels  and  demons,  concerning  the  heavenly 
Christ  and  his  coming  to  judgment,  concerning  the  final  judgment 
of  the  world  and  eternity,  are  really  not  his  own  teachings,  but 
have  been  transferred  from  the  Jewish  apocalypses  and  popular 
expectations.  Paul  was  re.sponsible.  however,  for  doctrines  con- 
cerning justification,  concerning  the  sonship  of  Adam  and  the  son- 
ship  of  God,  concerning  the  death  of  the  Messiah  and  its  atoning 
value,  concerning  the  law  and  the  world-plan  of  God,  as  also  for 
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the  ethical  interpretation  of  this  dogmatic  substructure.  These 
factors  in  Pauline  theology  are  all  original  with  him,  and  can  not 
be  traced  to  any  other  source,  least  of  all  to  tlie  original  teachings 
of  primitive  Christianity  itself. 

It  never  entered  the  mind  of  Paul  to  look  upon  his  theological 
teachings  as  a  system.  Even  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  which 
has  been  regarded  by  scholars  for  centuries  as  the  basis  of  a  theo- 
logical system,  can  not  lay  claim  to  being  such.  In  reality  it  is 
•only  a  defense  of  Paul's  teachings.  Therefore  it  is  necessary,  in 
order  to  learn  what  Paul's  theology  really  was,  to  collect  the  data 
from  every  available  source,  and  in  doing  so  to  be  careful  not  to 
make  any  combinations  that  Paul  himself  would  not  have  made. 

At  bottom  the  theologj'  of  Paul  is  nothing  but  a  defense  of  his 
inew  life  by  methods  which  his  old  theology  offered  him  in  its 
juridic  conceptions  and  Biblical  proofs.  That  he  was  a  child  and 
heir  of  God  he  knew  from  his  inner  consciousness,  that  taught  him 
to  say,  "  Abba,  Father  "  ;  but  to  prove  this  fact  was  another  mat- 
ter. This  he  does  by  means  of  his  conceptions,  conclusions, 
theories,  and  Bible  passages.  His  theorj-  was  in  substance  the 
following : 

Salvation,  deliverance  in  the  catastrophe  that  will  overtake  the 
•world,  the  glor>'  of  heaven  and  of  eternal  life,  according  to  Jewish 
tfaith,  can  be  secured  in  two  ways — namely,  through  sonship  of 
Abraham,  for  to  Abraham  "  and  to  his  seed  "  was  the  promise  given  ; 
•or,  secondly,  through  self-effected  "  righteousness."  The  former 
•was  the  old  national  hope ;  the  latter  was  the  new  individualistic 
faith  taught  so  earnestly  by  the  prophets,  and  this  second  concep- 
tion had  finally  attained  the  victory  over  the  former.  Reasoning 
in  the  spirit  of  the  new  faith,  Paul  hoped  that  through  his  own 
•works  he  would  be  "  justified  " — that  is,  declared  guiltless  and 
worthy  of  eternal  life.  His  new  life  in  Christianity  had  opened 
his  eyes  to  the  condition  of  himself  and  his  fellow  men.  He  had 
learned  that  none  could  really  be  just;  both  Jew  and  gentile  were 
sinners,  and  justifi  ation  must  accordingly  come  from  God,  and 
must  be  the  work  of  God's  love,  becoming  effective  through  the 
death  of  His  Son,  Jesus  Christ.  It  is  not  altogether  clear  what 
significance  Paul  assigned  to  the  death  of  the  Messiah.  His  brief 
and  often  enigmatical  statements  on  this  subject  sometimes  mock 
all  efforts  of  the  exegete. — Translation  made  for  The  Literary 
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DR.   BRIGGS'S  NEW  "HERESIES." 

TT  is  nearly  five  years  since  the  Rev.  Dr.  Charles  A.  Briggs,  at 
-^  one  time  famous  as  a  Presbyterian,  was  ordained  a  priest  of 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church.  During  that  time  his  utterances 
■and  writings  have  often  given  cause  for  disquietude  to  the  mem- 
bers of  his  denomination.  Only  recently  (see  The  Literary 
Digest,  September  19)  his  broad  interpretation  of  the  term 
"  Catholicism"  excited  controversy  throughout  the  religious  world, 
■and  was  held  by  many  to  indicate  a  growing  sympathy  with  the 
tenets  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  In  his  latest  address,  de- 
livered before  the  Church  Club  in  New  York  a  few  days  ago.  Dr. 
•Briggs  followed  the  same  train  of  thought.  His  paper  is  to  be 
printed  in  several  instalments  in  the  New  York  Independent. 
Meanwhile  he  is  reported  as  saying:  (i)  that  apostolic  succession 
hangs  "  by  a  very  slender  historical  thread  " ;  (2)  that  ordination  in 
the  Episcopal  Church  is  not  a  sacrifice,  and  that,  inferentially,  a 
man  ordained  by  it  can  not  consecrate  the  elements  in  the  Eucha- 
rist in  a  sacrificial  sense ;  (3)  that  in  point  of  universality  the 
Church  of  Rome  has  almost  the  only  claim  worth  considering ; 
-and  (4)  that  the  Pope  was  right,  in  the  main,  when  he  affirmed 
Anglican  orders  to  be  invalid  from  the  Roman  point  of  view,  but 
that  by  that  very  decision  he  affirmed  the  validity  of  Presbyterian 
^nd  Lutheran  orders.  Dr.  Briggs  is  also  declared  to  have  said 
that  he  felt  humiliated  at  being  compelled  by  Bishop  Potter  to  be 
ordained  again  when  he  entered  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church, 
and  that  such  a  requirement  was  an  affront  to  other  religious 
bodies. 

These  reported  statements  are  severely  condemned  by  Anglican 
papers.  The  Rev.  Dr.  John  Fulton,  editor  of  The  Church  Stand- 
■ard  (Philadelphia),  asks:  "Has  not  the  time  come  for  men  of 


sense  in  all  churches  to  frown  down  a^l  such  ill-tempered  and  in- 
jurious railing  ?  "     The  Li'in7ig  Church  (Milwaukee)  says  : 

"  The  deplorable  views  expressed  by  Prof.  C.  A.  Briggs  before 
the  New  York  Church  Club  vindicate  the  prescience  of  those  who 
protested  against  his  ordination.  Dr.  Briggs  was  a  Presbyterian 
minister, whose  heretical  views  on  the  Holy  Scriptures  made  it  im- 
possible for  him  to  continue  as  a  minister  of  that  body,  and  he 
then  applied  and  was  received  as  a  candidate  for  holy  orders  in 
the  diocese  of  New  York,  and  was  ordained  by  the  bishop  of  that 
See.  He  now  says  that  his  ordination  after  many  years  of  service 
in  the  Presbyterian  ministry  was  'a  humiliation'  to  him.  Why, 
then,  did  he  submit  to  it?  Was  it  not  evident  at  the  very  outset 
from  that  fact  alone  that  his  point  of  view  differed  totally  from 
that  of  the  church .''  That  his  position  was  a  false  one,  which  could 
only  be  a  source  of  unhappiness  to  him  within  the  church,  was 
maintained  by  orthodox  churchmen  at  the  time,  but  without  avail. 
The  standing  committee  which  recommended  him  and  the  bishop 
who  ordained  him  took  unenviable  responsibility,  especially  when 
churchmen  in  all  quarters  protested  against  the  act.  Have  not 
events  justified  the  protestors? 

"  That  Dr.  Briggs  is  still  wholly  alien  to  the  church  tho  a  priest 
sworn  to  maintain  and  uphold  her  doctrine,  is  a  truth  as  unhappy 
for  him  as  for  the  church  at  large." 

The  New  York  Sun  devotes  considerable  space  to  the  contro- 
versy, but  thinks  that  nothing  definite  will  result  and  that  no 
charges  will  be  preferred  against  Dr.  Briggs.     It  says  editorially : 

"  Is  it  probable  that  Dr.  Briggs  will  be  brought  to  book  severely 
by  Bishop  Potter  for  saying,  as  reported,  that  apostolic  succession 
in  the  Episcopal  Church  'hangs  by  a  slender  historical  thread '? 
Loud  and  angry  protests  against  his  address  come  from  one  party, 
but  another  shares  his  general  opinion,  and  a  third  gives  no  real 
importance  to  the  subject,  but  cheerfully  tolerates  botli  views  as 
indicative  of  catholicity  of  spirit  in  the  Episcopal  Church.  .  .  . 
The  course  of  Bishop  Potter  in  the  treatment  of  such  divisions  of 
opinion — in  the  case  of  Dr.  Heber  Newton,  for  example — suggests 
that  he  will  not  now  disturb  the  peace  of  his  diocese  by  proceeding 
against  the  distinguished  scholar  whom  he  ordained  to  the  min- 
istry of  the  Episcopal  Church  after  having  assumed  positions  in 
theology  which  brought  against  him  the  weight  of  Presbyterian 
and  very  much  of  Episcopal  opposition." 

In  a  second  editorial  The  Sun  says : 

"  It  is  hard  to  see  how  Dr.  Briggs  could  be  condemned  for  any- 
thing said  by  him  on  ecclesiastical  or  theological  questions  either 
before  or  after  his  ordination  to  the  ministry  of  the  Episcopal 
Church.  His  views  on  the  Bible  are  sustained  by  a  learned  school 
of  the  theologians  of  the  Anglican  Church.  Probably  Bishop 
Potter  himself  agrees  with  them  substantially,  and  Dr.  Greer, 
about  to  be  consecrated  as  coadjutor  bishop,  is  of  the  same  gen- 
eral school  of  thought.  Dr.  Huntington,  of  Grace  Church,  and 
Dr.  Rainsford,  of  St.  George's,  could  hardly  condemn  his  teach- 
ings consistently.  'The  bishops,'  writes  an  objecting  clergyman 
of  Anglican  bishops,  in  The  Church  Eclectic,  'permit  it  to  be  as- 
serted that  the  traditional  view  hitherto  prevailing  in  the  church 
with  regard  to  certain,  if  not  all,  the  books  of  tlie  Bible  is  utterly 
unscientific  and  false.' 

"  The  same  may  be  said  as  to  the  recent  view  of  apostolic  suc- 
cession propounded  by  Dr.  Briggs.  It  is  not  at  all  novel,  but  is 
sustained  by  much  past  and  present  Anglican  authority.  He  is 
reported  to  have  contended  that  his  reordination  to  the  Episcopal 
ministry  after  he  had  received  Presbyterian  ordination  was  unrea- 
sonable and  unnecessary;  but  in  that  opinion  also  he  has  distin- 
guished Anglican  support.  Dr.  Lightfoot  says  that  the  Anglican 
Church  'has  no  sacerdotal  system,'  and  that  'we  have  no  right  to 
unchurch  other  Christian  communities  differently  organized.' 

"These  expressions  of  opinion  show  that  if  Dr.  Briggs  is  heret- 
ical and  liable  to  punishment,  a  large  and  distinguished  .school  of 
Anglican  clergymen  are  in  the  same  boat  with  him  ;  and  his  trial 
and  condemnation  would  involve  the  repudiation  of  them  also." 

The  possibility  of  Dr.  Briggs  joining  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  is  freely  discussed,  but  on  this  point  the  New  York  Inde- 
pendent says : 

"  Any  one  who  has  talked  with  Professor  Briggs  may  know  that 
it  is  absurd  to  think  that  he  is  in  any  danger  of  going  over  to  the 
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Roman  Catholic  Church,  as  some  of  these  critics  suggest.  On 
that  point  we  speak  with  knowledge.  He  is  quite  too  broad  a 
man  to  tie  himself  up  in  that  way  with  a  church  which  denies  fel- 
lowship with  other  bodies." 


THE    CRISIS    IN    THE    AFFAIRS    OF    THE 
AIVIERICAN    BIBLE   SOCIETY. 

A  STATEMENT  that  is  said  to  "  deserve  the  serious  attention 
of  the  Christian  public  of  America"  has  just  been  issued  by 
Ihe  managers  of  the  American  Bible  Society.  It  concerns  a 
■"crisis"  in  the  financial  affairs  of  the  society,  and  is  reported  in 
press  despatches  as  follows  : 

"The  board  of  managers  of  the  American  Bible  Society  at  the 
■close  of  the  present  fiscal  year,  March  31,  1904,  will  have  so  far 
•expended  the  funds  at  its  disposal  that,  unless  large  contributions 
-are  received  in  the  mean  while,  it  will  be  imperative  upon  it  to  seri- 
ously curtail  its  work,  and  it  may  even  be  compelled  in  some  fields 
to  discontinue  the  distribution  of  the  Bible.  The  benevolent  re- 
ceipts of  the  last  year  have  fallen  about  $50,000  below  the  average 
for  the  last  ten  years.  The  falling-off  has  been  largely  due  to  de- 
•crease  in  gifts  from  legacies.  The  permanent  trust  funds  in  the 
hands  of  the  society,  which  amount  to  $522,121,  yield  an  income 
only  sufficient  to  carry  on  the  present  work  of  the  society  for  a 
few  weeks.  The  only  other  income-bearing  property  of  the  society 
is  the  Bible  House,  which  was  given  for  the  especial  purpose  of 
making  a  home  for  the  society's  work.  The  rentals  of  the  portion 
3iot  used  by  the  society  are  applied  to  the  cost  of  administration, 
thereby  in  large  measure  relieving  the  benevolent  funds  of  these 
expenses.  The  society  also  has  as  assets  its  plant  and  its  stock  of 
books  at  home  and  abroad,  but  these,  of  course,  yield  no  income." 

The  Chicago  Interior  (Presb.)  comments  : 

"  This  noble  and  useful  society,  which  has  been  at  work  since 
1816,  was  two  generations  ago  probably  the  most  popular  object 
of  religious  beneficence  in  the  United  States.  But  two  sets  of  in- 
iiuences  have  combined  to  diminish  its  hold  on  the  hearts  of  the 
people.  On  the  one  hand,  the  enormous  growth  of  the  commer- 
cial business  of  publishing  Bibles  has  spread  the  idea  that  it  was 
jio  longer  important  to  maintain  a  special  charitable  institution  for 
printing  the  word  of  God,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  increasing 
claims  of  the  denominational  missionary  and  benevolent  boards 
have  occasioned  the  diversion  to  other  channels  of  many  gifts 
formerly  made  to  the  Bible  Society.  The  managers  of  the  vener- 
able organization  have  felt  for  several  years  past  the  increasing 
pinch  of  these  conditions,  but  they  have  been  able  by  strict  econ- 
omy to  maintain,  and  in  some  years  slightly  enlarge,  the  scope  of 
their  work.  ...  In  recent  years  their  main  current  dependence 
has  been  on  the  legacies  of  friends  who  as  living  contributors  up- 
held the  society  in  times  past.  But  at  length  the  old  generation  of 
^givers  is  practically  extinct,  and  now  even  the  legacies  are  falling 
off  alarmingly.  The  easily  foreseen  crisis  has  arrived.  The  man- 
agers announce  a  shortage  of  $50,000  in  the  donations  of  1903,  and 
more  serious  still,  they  state  that  certain  reserve  funds  with  which 
they  have  been  meeting  deficits  will  be  exhausted  in  three  montlis 
more  if  new  sources  of  income  are  not  opened  up.  Unless  such 
an  increase  in  gifts  is  made  immediately,  the  announcement  says, 
it  will  be  necessary  for  the  society  to  abridge  its  work  in  all  direc- 
tions. This  frank  statement  should  recall  all  evangelical  churches 
to  their  duty  in  this  particular." 

Another  side  to  this  story,  however,  is  presented  in  an  article 
by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Philip  S.  Moxom,  of  Springfield,  Mass.,  in  the 
Springfield  7?^/«W/Va«  (January  11).  Dr.  Moxom,  who  is  a  well- 
known  Congregationalist  preacher  and  writer,  thinks  it  is  "  no 
wonder  that  the  contributions  have  fallen  off,"  and  he  gives  at 
some  length  his  reasons  for  thinking  so.  We  summarize  the  im- 
portant features  of  his  arraignment: 

The  American  Bible  Society  has  three  secretaries  and  a  treas- 
urer. The.se  four  executive  officers  receive  salaries  of  $5,000  each 
—more  than  is  paid  any  secretary  of  the  American  Board  or  the 
American  Missionary  Association,  or  the  Congregational  Home 
Missionary'  Society,  more,  probably,  than  is  paid  the  executive 
■officers  of  any  missionary  society  in  the  land.     Since  the  Ameri- 


can Bible  Society  has  for  many  years  abandoned  house-to-house 
work  among  the  white  population  of  our  country,  it  seems  reason- 
able to  believe  that  one  secretary,  with  adequate  clerical  help, 
might  efficiently  do  the  work  that  is  now  done  by  three,  and  thus 
$10,000  be  saved  annually  for  the  needs  of  the  field.  According  to 
the  annual  report  for  1884,  $106,308.63  was  spent  for  salaries  and 
expenses  of  "colporteurs."  Nothing  like  this  amount  is  spent 
for  a  similar  purpose  now. 

The  total  office  expenses,  including  the  salaries  of  the  exec- 
utive officers,  amounted  in  1902  to  $34,047;  adding  to  this  the 
charge  for  field  agents'  salaries  and  expenses  of  $16,420,  we 
have  a  total  of  $50,468  for  expenses  of  administration.  Page  31 
of  the  report  for  1903  (the  year  1902)  shows  the  total  collections 
from  all  the  cfiurches  in  the  United  States  received  by  the  so- 
ciety to  be  $39,825.  Subtracting  this  amount  from  the  amount 
paid  four  executive  officers  and  six  field  agents,  we  find  that  the 
society  spent  more  money  by  $10,643  for  administration  than  it  re- 
ceived in  contributions  from  living  donors.  On  page  31  of  the  re- 
port, under  disbursements,  the  amount  charged  to  office  expenses 
is  $38,062.  If  we  add  to  this  the  amount  charged  on  the  same 
page  to  "  Salaries  and  expenses  of  field  agents  "^namely,  $16,619, 
we  have  a  total  of  $54,682  for  administrative  expenses,  an  excess 
of  administrative  expenses  over  receipts  from  churches  of  S14.857, 

Another  suggestive  fact  may  be  cited  here.  In  Massachusetts 
the  financial  agent  employed  by  the  American  Bible  Society  col- 
lected during  the  past  four  years  from  all  the  churches  and  indi- 
viduals in  the  State  $6,327.  His  salary  during  this  time,  without 
counting  his  expenses,  we  find  to  have  been  a  total  of  $7,200. 
Thus  every  dollar  contributed  by  Massachusetts,  throlagh  the 
agent,  and  several  hundred  dollars  more,  have  been  paid  out  in 
salary  to  the  agent,  and  meanwhile  apparently  not  a  Bible  has 
been  put  in  circulation  through  these  gifts. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that  many  are  in- 
quiring whether  the  American  Bible  Society  is  properly  conduct- 
ing its  business  as  the  trustee  for  givers  to  the  cause  of  Bible  dis- 
tribution? 

A  second  question  that  is  asked,  with  at  least  some  show  of 
reason,  is :  "Is  ihe  American  Bible  Society  doing  the  work  that 
may  reasonably  be  expected  of  such  a  society?"  It  is  doing  no 
house-to-house  visitation  or  colportage  work  in  New  England,  and 
has  not  one  visitor  among  the  white  population  of  the  United 
States.  Most  pathetic  statements  have  been  made  to  the  Ameri- 
can Bible  Society,  so  I  am  informed,  coming  from  Southern  and 
Western  States,  concerning  the  need  of  such  work  in  their  desti- 
tute fields,  and  some  of  these  appeals  have  been  published  by  the 
American  Bible  Society  ;  but  has  a  man  been  sent  to  do  this  work  ? 
I  am  told,  not  one. 

Another  question,  still  more  serious,  has  been  asked.  It  is  :  "  Is 
the  American  Bible  Society  obtaining  money  by  the  force  of  claims 
that  are  not  valid  ? "  The  claims  of  the  society-  concerning  its 
great  foreign  work  seem  to  be  misleading.  On  page  123  of  its  last 
report  is  the  following  statement :  "  The  society  has  no  established 
agency  in  Europe.  It,  however,  makes  generous  appropriations 
to  many  missionary  bodies,  and  to  some  of  the  European  Bible 
societies."  Page  51  of  the  same  report  shows  that  the  total  amount 
of  money  granted  to  all  foreign  missionary  societies  throughout 
the  world  by  this  society  for  1902  was  $5,642.  On  the  same  page 
we  find  that  the  total  value  of  Bibles  given  to  tlie  societies  of  all 
denominations  for  foreign  lands  was  $4,000.  This  makes  a  grand 
total  of  less  than  $10,000  out  of  the  $412,406  received  by  the  society 
from  all  sources  during  the  year.  (See  page  31  of  the  report.) 
This  makes  the  statement  of  one  of  the  secretaries  that  the  Ameri- 
can Bible  Society  "  is  the  only  means  by  which  the  foreign  boards 
can  procure  Bibles  and  Testaments  for  their  work"  seem  somewhat 
ridiculous.  This  is  more  apparent  when  we  consider  how  coolly 
the  secretary  ignores  other  great  national  Bible  societies  which  are 
doing  all  the  colporteur  work  in  India  and  Africa,  as  well  as  the 
great  bulk  of  work  in  heathen  and  Roman  Catholic  lands,  and 
from  which  the  American  Bible  Society  is  purchasing  versions  of 
the  Scriptures  in  foreign  tongues  that  it  is  circulating. 

A  final  question  is:  "Can  it  be  true  that  the  American  Bible 
Society  is  needing  any  increase  of  its  present  yearly  receipts,  w  hen 
for  many  years  it  has  not  used  its  income?"  The  annual  report 
(1903,  page  32)  shows  available  funds  to  the  amount  of  nearly 
$90,000  which  the  society  did  not  use  last  year,  while  the  year  be- 
fore nearly  $150,000  was  carried  over  (report,  1902,  page  10).  Be- 
sides, the  report  for  1903  (page  32)  shows  a  total  of  $635,613  of  in- 
vested funds — "  trust  funds."     For  more  than  twenty  years,  I  am 
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informed,  there  have  not  been  in  the  annual  reports  any  statements 
of  the  value  of  the  real  estate  owned  by  the  society  in  the  city  of 
New  York,  and  supposed  to  be  worth  about  a  million  dollars,  or 
of  the  value  of  the  property,  if  any,  owned  by  this  society  in  for- 
eign lands,  or  of  the  books  or  stock  on  hand.  The  assets  of  the 
society,  it  appears,  amount  to  more  than  two  millions  of  dollars. 
The  statement  that  such  a  society  is  not  rich,  and  (report,  1903, 
page  29)  "  is  in  need  of  enlarged  contributions,"  is  surely  to  be 
taken  in  a  Pickwickian  sense. 

The  above  facts  may  help  the  average  mind  to  understand  why 
"  the  benevolent  receipts  of  the  last  year  have  fallen  about  $50,000 
below  the  average  for  the  last  ten  years." 


THE   NEED    FOR   A    POSITIVE  GOSPEL. 

THE  need  of  the  hour,  says  Principal  P.  T.  Forsyth,  of  the 
Hackney  Theological  College,  London,  is  a  positive  theol- 
ogy. Christian  stock,  he  declares,  has  become  badly  "watered." 
The  Christian  verities  have  lost  their  grip  upon  men.  We  hear 
much  of  the  good,  the  true,  the  beautiful,  and  of  Christ  as  "our 
highest  ideal,"  but  we  hear  little  of  salvation,  of  redemption,  of 
reconciliation.  If  Christianity  is  to  be  a  positive  factor  in  the 
lives  of  men,  he  maintains,  it  must  reestablish  itself  on  a  belief  in 
"  the  Cross  of  Christ  as  the  grace  of  God  and  the  source  of  a  new 
life  and  nature  through  faith."  He  continues  (in  the  London 
Quarterly  Review,  January) : 

"  Positive  Christianity  turns  upon  the  supernatural  person  of 
Christ  as  involved  in  the  bearing  of  human  sin  and  the  cleansing 
of  human  guilt.  lis  irreducible  core  is  Remissio peccatorum prop- 
ter Christum,  as  the  Reformers  said.  It  means  the  faith  that  we 
profit  nothing  if  we  gain  the  whole  world  and  lose  not  our  guilt. 
It  starts  with  the  actual  moral  situation,  and  declares  that: 

"  I.  God  has  forgiven  us  fully  and  finally. 

"  2.  He  has  done  so  for  Christ's  sake. 

"  3.  Every  other  article  of  Christian  faith  flows  from  this,  and  is 
valuable  according  to  its  bearing  on  this. 

"  4.  Every  energy  of  the  moral  life  has  this  source  and  standard. 

"The  Christian  creed  has  but  one  article.  It  is  the  gospel. 
And  this  gospel  is  its  one  universal  authority.  All  things  center 
in  the  moral  world  and  the  moral  world  centers  here 

**  A  positive  gospel  is  thus  not  merely  a  gospel  of  definite  truth, 
but  of  decisive  reality;  not  of  clear  belief,  but  of  crucial  action  at 
an  historic  point.  It  stakes  all  reality,  all  the  future,  all  spiritual 
destiny,  upon  the  foregone  act  of  God's  forgiving  grace  in  the 
Cross  of  Christ.  That  Cross  draws  upon  the  whole  resource  of 
God,  who  gave  His  only  begotten  Son;  and  it  determines  the 
whole  destiny  of  man,  whom  it  transfers  from  death  to  life  eternal. 
The  foundation  of  our  certainty  is  Eternal  Life." 

One  of  the  great  mistakes  of  the  ministry,  Dr.  Forsyth  goes  on 
to  say,  has  been  "  not  so  much  preaching  to  the  world  as  if  it  were 
Christian,  but  preaching  to  Christians  as  if  they  lived  on  the  Bible, 
and  cultivated  a  positively  Christian  experience."  On  this  point 
he  writes  further : 

"  The  Christianity  of  most  people  is  not  positive.  It  is  natural 
religion  spiritualized,  baptized  without  regeneration.  It  views 
Christianity  as  the  sanction  to  human  happiness  or  the  consolation 
of  human  trouble.  God  is  there  to  bless  the  family,  the  nation, 
honest  industry,  and  worthy  enterprise.  In  a  word,  God's  chief 
end  is  to  bless  man.  Man's  chief  end  is  not  to  glorify  God. 
Christ,  it  thinks,  lived  and  died  for  humanity  in  a  far  more  thor- 
ough sense  than  humanity  need  live  and  die  for  Him.  The  human 
needs  which  Christianity  meets  are  the  needs  met  by  philanthropy 
or  sympathy ;  they  are  not  the  abysmal  needs  of  the  moral  soul, 
sinful  and  utterly  lost.  What  we  owe  Christ,  in  this  view,  is  gen- 
erous acknowledgment,  but  not  eternal  and  unspeakable  praise 
for  eternal  life  itself.  We  meet  the  case  by  worshipful  thank.sgiv- 
ing,  or  by  peripheral  sacrifices,  contributions  which  are  only  occa- 
sionally felt  as  sacrifice — only  not  with  our  total  and  central  selves. 
In  this  view,  Christ  is  the  greatest  contribution  ever  made  to 
human  hope  and  happiness,  to  public  peace  and  family  comfort. 
And  that  is  a  creed  quite  unfit  to  produce  a  humanity  whose  one 


glory  is  to  glorify  Ciirist.  to  contribute  itself  through  him  to  the 
glory  of  God. 

"  A  bourgeois  Christianity  of  this  kind  is  incapable  of  the  great 
insights,  decisions,  and  sacrifices  which  are  the  turning-points  of 
Christian  history.  A  Christianity  whicii  makes  the  chief  work  of 
Christ  to  be  the  production  of  Christian  ethic  and  sentiment  is- 
sure  to  fail  us  at  the  crucial  time.  The  heroisms  that  fit  great. 
junctures  can  only  be  reared  on  a  far  more  positive  gospel.  We 
are  not  our  own  at  all.  We  have  no  right  to  happiness  or  comfort,, 
only  to  mercy  and  Christ.  And  we  have  that  right  only  by  posi- 
tive gift  of  grace,  and  by  no  natural  claim  of  sonship." 

There  is  one  note  indispensable  to  a  positive  gospel,  and  indeed, 
supreme  ;  it  is  the  note  of  authority.  The  "  opening  word  "  of  a 
positive  religion  must  ever  be  "Thus  saith  the  Lord,"  and  the  ab- 
solute authority  in  life,  according  to  Dr.  Forsyth's  view,  resides  ini 
the  power  to  forgive  sin.     We  quote,  in  conclusion  : 

"  The  absolute  authority  resides  in  the  revelation  which  forgives. 
It  resides  in  the  gospel,  in  the  act  of  deliverance,  in  the  person  of 
the  Redeemer.    I  say  \\\^  perso7i  with  some  stress,  in  contrast  with, 
the  character.     It  is  not  the  character  of  Christ  that  is  the  revela- 
tion of   God ;    that   is   too  esthetic  a   position  for   the   final  and 
requisite  religion ;  but  it  is  the  person,  in  so  far  as  it  expresses, 
and  exhausts  itself  in  a  decisive  act.     God  belongs  to  the  categorv 
of  those  who  'do  things.'     Christ  came  not  as  a  spectacle,  ethical 
or  spiritual,  but  as  an  agent  and  a  power.    A  gospel  is  not  a  novel,, 
but  a  drama  ;  it  is  not  an  exhibition  of  divine  character  or  psychol- 
ogy, but  the  achievement  of  an  act  final  for  human  destiny,  central, 
for  human  history,  relevant   to  all   thought,  and   exhaustive   for 
God's  heart  and  will.    All  that  has  to  be  done  has  been  done.    All' 
lias  been  done  that  it  is  in  (iod  to  do.     All  the  deepest  that  we 
need,  or  the  best  we  shall  yet  do,  is  but  some  phase  or  function  of 
that  which  God  in  the  gospel  of  Christ  has  done  for  our  redemp- 
tion.    By  the  gospel— let  us   mark   particularly — is  not   meant  a 
message  about  Christ's  act,  but  that  act  itself  as  a  message,  and 
still  more  as  a  deed,  a  work.     And  by  Christ  is  meant   the  dying   i 
Christ.     That  Christ — not  the  teaching  Christ,  but  the  Christ  of 
redemption — is  the  eternal  Christ,  the  presence  and  revelation  of 
the  absolute   Spirit,  the  head  over  all   things  for  the  soul.     The 
teaching,  prophetic  Christ  was,  like  prophetism  itself,  a  failure. 
All  Christ's  teaching  from  his  own  lips  failed  to  divert  his  public 
from  their  perdition  in  bringing  him  to  the  cross;  how   ineffectual' 
it  must  be  for  the  same  object  from  the  lips  of  others.    The  gospel 
of  the  cross  as  an  eternal  act  in  an  eternal  Spirit,  as  a  spiritual. 
fait  accompli,  is  the  final  authority  :  and  its  principle  is  the  test  of 
all  truth  at  last,  as  well  as  the  judge  of  all  action.     Such  is  the- 
message  of  a  positive  gospel." 


RELIGIOUS   NOTES. 

The  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions  has  issuedi 
a  call  for  $20,000,  to  be  used,  with  $t8,ooo  already  in  hand,  in  building:  and. 
equipping  a  Pacific  missionary  vessel. 

The  recent  Chicago  theater  fire  lends  timeliness  to  an  article  in  The- 
Church  Economist  (December)  on  "How,  When,  and  Why  Churches  Burn 
Up."  It  appears  that  during  the  seventeen  years  ending  with  1900,  4,939. 
churches  have  been  burned  in  this  country,  permanently  wiping  out  values, 
to  the  extent  of  $18,873,827.  The  defective  flue  is  the  chief  cause  of  church, 
fires,  but  electric  lights  and  wires,  stoves,  lamps  and  candles,  matches  care- 
lessly handled,  etc.,  figure  prominently  in  the  record. 

The  midwinter  conference  of  the  Brotherhood  of  the  Kingdom,  an  or- 
ganization for  the  unification  of  creeds  and  the  betterment  of  social  and; 
industrial  conditions,  was  held  in  Amity  Hall,  New  York,  on  January  18. 
The  Rev.  Merle  d'Aubigne,  Director  of  the  McAU  Mission  in  Paris,  de- 
scribed the  present  religious  and  social  conflict  in  France.  Addresses  were 
also  made  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Ivcighton  Williams,  the  Rev.  Dr.  T.  C.  Hall,  and. 
the  Rev.  Robert  L.  Paddock. 

The  death  of  the  venerable  Father  Deshon,  the  last  survivor  of  the 
founders  of  the  Paulist  communitj'  in  New  York,  removes  a  notable  figure- 
from  the  religious  life  of  the  metropolis.  "  His  greatest  monument,"  says- 
the  New  York  Catholic  Neivs,  "is  the  magnificent  temple  on  Columbus 
Avenue  that  was  designed  by  him,  all  the  engineering  work  of  which  he 
supervised"  The  New  York  Outlook  adds:  "Father  Deshon  had  cast  in. 
his  fortunes  with  the  little  group  of  Paulist  Fathers  who  are  working  for 
religion  and  practical  righteousness  on  the  West  Side  of  New  York  ("ity  at 
a  point  of  strategic  importance  ;  and,  as  the  head  of  that  group  of  men,  he- 
has  rendered  a  service  which  the  city  ought  not  to  forget." 
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FOREIGN  TOPICS. 


SECRET  DIPLOMACY   OF  THE   RUSSO- 
JAPANESE  CRISIS. 

RESPONSIBLE  newspapers  in  Paris  have  from  the  very  first 
insisted  that  absolute  secrecy  is  maintained  in  all  present 
negotiations  between  Tokyo  and  St.  Petersburg.  The  Journal 
des  D^bats  (Paris)  professes  to  be  amazed  at  the  alleged  infor- 
mation which  London  organs  are  laying  before  their  readers,  while 
the  Temps  (Paris)  protests  against  British  inferences  that  the 
Czar's  Government  may  "back  down."  These  French  papers 
have  persistently  contemplated  peace  as  the  likeliest  outcome  of 
the  crisis  in  the  Far  East,  altho  neither  is  particularly  definite  as 
to  the  basis  of  this  expectation.  London  newspapers  explain  this 
Parisian  optimism  as  one  result  of  the  Dual  Alliance.  Be  this  as 
it  may,  the  secret  character  of  the  Russo-Japanese  negotiations 
has  not  prevented  the  formation  of  definite  conclusions  regarding 
the  issue  of  peace  or  war  by  nearly  every  leading  newspaper 
abroad. 

Beginning  with  England,  the  probability  of  war  is  urged  by  the 
London  Times,  the  London  Standard,  the  London  A^/^wj,  the  Lon- 
don Westminster  Gazette,  the  London  St.  James's  Gazette,  and 
the  London  Telegraph.  Of  the  leading  London  weeklies.  The 
Spectator  and  77/1?  Saturday  Review  look  for  war,  77/^  Outlook 
and  77/^  Speaker  are  doubtful,  and  The  Pilot,  discrediting  alarm- 
ist rumors,  hopes  for  peace.  In  France,  opinion  is  inclined  to 
anticipate  peace.  There  are  various  important  journals  which  do 
not  commit  themselves,  notably  the  Socialist  Petite  Rdpublique 
(Paris),  the  clerical  Gaulois  (Paris),  and  the  Patrie  (Paris).  War 
is  expected  by  the  Presse  (Paris).  The  Eclair  (Paris)  believes 
with  ihe  Journal  des  Ddbats  and  the  Temps  that  peace  will  be  pre- 
served. Germany  has  been  quite  optimistic  since  the  crisis  began. 
There  is  slight  prospect  of  war,  according  to  the  Kolnische  Zei- 
tung,  the  National  Zeitung  (Berlin),  the  Tageblatt  (Berlin),  and 
the  Norddeutsche  Allgemeine  Zeitung  (Berlin).  The  Vossische 
Z^^/7««^  (Berlin),  which  is  somewhat  anti-Russian  for  a  German 
daily  not  of  the  Socialist  school,  hopes  for  peace  while  fearing  the 
possibility  of  war.  The  Frankfurter  Zeitung  is  non-committal, 
as  are  the  Lokalanseiger  (Berlin)  and  the  Kreuz  Zeituttg.  Ger- 
man dailies  do  not  minimize  the  gravity  of  the  situation,  but  they 
incline  editorially  to  optimism,   being  in  this  respect  in  marked 


contrast  with  British  papers.  In  Austria  is  to  be  found  the  most 
determined  journalistic  prophet  of  peace,  the  Fremdenblatt  (Vi- 
enna), which  is  believed  to  sustain  certain  confidential  relations 
with  the  Foreign  Office.  The  Neues  IViener  Zeiiutig  s?iys  Russia 
does  not  want  war,  but  is  being  driven  to  fight  by  Japan.  The  Allge- 
vteine  Zeitung  (Vienna)  has  been  predicting  war,  but  this  paper  is 
known  to  be  in  the  confidence  of  the  Japanese  legation  in  Vienna. 
The  Politische  Correspondenz  (Vienna)  and  the  Zeit  (Vienna)  do 
not  feel  justified  in  making  any  predictions,  and  the  Neue  Freie 
Presse  (Vienna)  has  been  printing  alarmist  articles  by  a  former 
German  minister  in  Peking.  In  Russia,  the  Novoye  Vremya  (St. 
Petersburg)  professes  to  favor  peace,  but  it  thinks  Japan  is  bent 
upon  war.  The  Viedomosti  (St.  Petersburg),  organ  of  the  uncom- 
promising Prince  Ukhtomsky,  thinks  Russia  will  be  driven  into 
war.  The  reactionary  Grazhdanin  (St.  Petersburg)  fears  peace 
to-day  would  not  be  final  because  Japan  would  make  trouble  for 
Russia  in  another  few  years.  The  Viedomosti  (Moscow)  has  wanted 
war  for  weeks,  but  the  Novosti  (Odessa)  and  the  Kievlyani?t 
(Kieff)  are  pleading  for  peace  as  necessary  in  Russia's  interests. 
In  Italy  the  Tribuna  (Rome)  and  the  Giornale  d' Italia  are  hazard- 
ing no  predictions.  The  Inddpendance  Beige  (Brussels)  confidently 
anticipates  peace. 

Now,  the  thing  to  be  kept  in  mind,  according  to  \h.&  Journal  des 
Ddbats,  is  that  not  one  newspaper  in  Europe  has  any  definite  in- 
formation regarding  the  real  character  of  the  negotiations  between 
St.  Petersburg  and  Tokyo.  These  negotiations  began  last  August, 
it  notes  (agreeing  with  the  London  Times),  and  the  first  deadlock 
came  on  October  30  last.  On  that  date  Japan  sent,  or  Russia  re- 
ceived, Tokyo's  final  terms.  To  these  final  terms  Russia  replied 
on  December  11  last,  and  just  twelve  days  later  Japan  invited 
Russia  to  reconsider.  This  request  for  reconsideration  brought  on 
the  acute  phase  of  the  present  situation,  the  Paris  paper  remarks, 
and  its  view  is  confirmed  by  the  opinions  of  London  dailies.  On 
January  7  last — or  perhaps  on  the  day  before — Russia's  reply  to 
the  Japanese  request  for  reconsideration  reached  Tokyo.  Japan 
forwarded  "  a  stiff  reply  "  on  Januarj'  13,  since  which  date  the  bur- 
den of  this  long  correspondence  has  rested  on  Russia.  And  that, 
declares  iho.  Journal  des  Ddbats,  is  all  the  outside  world  definitely 
knows.  The  Temps  says  the  same.  Both  Parisian  dailies  read 
long  lectures  to  other  European  dailies  on  the  perilous  conjectures 
in  which  so  many  of  them  have   been  indulging.     To  quote  the 


UNCLE  HAS  NOTHING  TO  LEND  TO   RUSSIA  OR  JAPAN. 

— Ktadderadalsch  (Berlin). 


PEACE  PROSPECTS. 


— CA/*  (Berlin). 
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JAPAN'S   MIXISIEK    OK   WAK. 


JAPAN'S   MINISTER   T(5    KLSSIA. 


GENERAL  KODAMA. 


THE   EMPEROR  OF  KOREA. 


General    TevaoxUchi     has    declined  ^Ir.  L.  Kurino,  it  is  hinted,  was  told  In  the  event  of  war  with  Russia,  he       Since  the  outbreak  of  the  crisis,  ac- 
offers  of  canned  meat  from  Chicago,  that  he  was  not  a  factor  in  the  Russo-  will  direct  and  lead  the  land  forces  of   cording  to  the  London  Times,  he  has. 
it   is  said    by  the   London   Neivs,  be-  Japanese  negotiations  because  Tokyo  Japan.                                                                lost   all  control  of  affairs  in  his  do- 
cause  rice  and  dried    fish  constitute  would  have  todeal  with  Admiral  Alex-  minions, 
the  rations  of  Japanese  troops.  eieff.    Mr.  Kurino  thought  otherwise. 

WHO'S   WHO    IN   ASIA. 


last-named  paper,  which,  it  must  l)e  remembered,  is  an  organ  of 
the  French  Foreign  Office  : 

"Since  the  commencement  of  the  Russo-Japanese  crisis  two 
things  have  been  alike  remarkable — the  optimism  of  statesmen 
and  the  pessimism  of  journalists. 

"The  press  in  the  Far  East,  British  and  Japanese,  has  not 
ceased  to  proclaim  that  war  is  inevitable.  Diplomatists,  even 
Japanese  diplomatists,  have  not  ceased  lo  say  or  suggest  that  peace 
could  be  maintained.  In  Russia  has  been  seen  the  spectacle  of 
newspapers  actually  appealing  for  a  struggle  of  races  when  the 
(Government  was  attesting  by  every  means  in  its  power  an  ardent 
desire  to  avoid  a  conflict.  In  England,  the  greatest  and  the  most 
serious  organs  of  public  opinion  have  persistently  asserted  for 
more  than  two  months  that  hostilities  were  only  a  matter  of  days. 
Some  British  papers,  which  were  at  one  time  more  reserved,  print 
every  morning  in  large  type  the  most  sinister  predictions.  During 
all  this  time  British  ministers  and  diplomatists  have  been  hard  at 
work  trying  to  appea.se  the  conflict.  The  high  officials  of  the  For- 
eign (Jffice  are  going  on  vacations.  And  thus  we  are  afforded  the 
sight  of  a  press  pointing  to  the  Japanese  property  and  shouting 
'Fire!'  while  the  heads  of  the  house  next  door  put  their  keys  in 
their  pocket  and  go  out  to  take  the  fresh  air.  In  fine,  of  the  two 
pairs  of  nations  primarily  interested  in  the  Russo-Japanese  con- 
Hict,  it  seems  that  only  in  France  can  diplomacy  take  a  rest  with- 
out pre.senting  a  violent  contrast  to  the  state  of  public  opinion  as 
reflected  in  the  press." 

The  contrast  to  which  the  Paris  paper  thus  calls  attention  is  ad- 
mitted to  be  "striking"  by  the  London  Times,  which  is  at  no  kiss 
to  account  for  the  phenomenon  by  hinting  at  the  secret  diplomacy 
of  the  whole  crisis.     To  rjuote  : 

"What  is  the  most  obvious  source  of  this  lightness  of  heart 
which  regards,  or  professes  to  regard,  with  indifference  the  stra- 
tegical massing  of  armies  and  the  rapid  accumulation  of  stores  and 
ammunition,  and  to  look  ii])on  them  as  mere  moves  in  a  diplomatic 
camj)aign  of  'bluff'.''  Assuredly  it  is  not  a  Japanese  source,  for 
the  representatives  of  Japan  in  foreign  countries,  while  studiously 
obser\'ing  the  rcser\'e  which  befits  their  position,  make  no  pretense 
at  concealing  the  growing  anxiety  which  they  feel.  ...  At  all 
events,  neither  the  statements  of  the  Japanese  diplomatists  abroad 
nor  the  well-informed  mes.sages  which  reach  us  from  Tokyo  give 
the  least  support  to  the  optimist  theories  so  much  in  fashion  in 
authoritative  circles  on  the  Continent.  As  those  theories  are  not 
derived  from  a  Japanese  source  the  presumption  seems  to  be  that 
they  come  from  a  Russian  .source.  As  they  are  all  of  the  same 
])attem  and  all  equally  remarkable  for  the  absence  of  any  proofs, 
the  inference  suggests  itself  that  they  are  put  about  by  the  repre- 
sentatives of  Russia  at  foreign  courts  on  the  instructions  of  Count 
Lamsdorff.     If  that  be  the  case,  their  value  is  more  than  doubtful. 


for.  in  the  first  place,  it  is  an  open  secret  that  these  negotiations 
are  being  conducted  by  the  viceroy  of  the  Far  East  over  Count 
Lamsdorff's  head,  and,  in  the  next,  there  is  as  much  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  Count  Lamsdorff  desires  peace  as  there  is  to  doubt 
whether  Admiral  Alexeieff  shares  his  desire.  Until  we  have  some 
positive  confirmation  from  the  Japanese  side  of  these  optimistic 
rumors  a  great  deal  of  skepticism  as  to  their  worth  seems  permis- 
sible. The  Russian  soldiers,  who  have  their  own  means  of  judging 
whether  the  preparations  in  which  they  are  engaged  are  intended 
for  a  mere  military  promenade  or  not.  do  not  agree,  it  will  be  seen 
from  our  Moscow  message,  with  the  authoritative  personages  at 
St.  Petersburg  who  have  been  breathing  their  hopes  into  the  sym- 
pathetic ears  of  the  Cologne  Gazette.  They  do  not  expect  that 
Russia  will  give  way  in  any  main  subject  of  contention  with  Japan, 
and  accordingly  they  believe  that  war  is  imminent." 

The  statement  that  the  negotiations  "  are  being  conducted  by  the 
viceroy  of  the  Far  East  o\er  Count  Lamsdorff's  head  "  would  seem 
to  require  modification,  if  the  London  Standard  and  the  Paris 
Figaro  are  well  informed.  These  dailies  maintain  that  Japan  has 
all  along  refused  to  recognize  Admiral  Alexeieff  in  a  diplomatic 
capacity,  and  has  insisted  upon  direct  communication  with  St. 
Petersburg.  And  notwithstanding  the  secrecy  in  which  the  diplo- 
matic phase  of  the  crisis  is  thought  to  be  involved,  many  accurate 
European  journals  are  asserting  that  Russia  refuses  to  remain  on 
the  Manchurian  side  of  the  Yalu  River,  and  is  suggesting  that 
Japan  rest  content  with  the  lower  two-thirds  of  the  Korean  penin- 
sula. The  Lonoon  .Standard,  the  London  New.'!,  the  Paris  JugarOy 
and  tlie  Berlin  I'ossische  Zcitinig  have  again  and  again  surmised 
tliat  the  prolongation  of  the  crisis  is  due  to  a  deadlock  on  this 
point.  But  the  London  Times  and  the  V>%\\\n  Kreuz  Zeituiig\\\mk 
the  Japanese  claims  in  Manchuria  have  entered  very  largely  into 
the  diplomatic  history  of  the  past  two  months.  Meanwhile,  Japa- 
nese newspapers,  especially  the  Nichi  Nichi  (Tokyo)  and  the  Jiji 
(Tokyo),  are  clamoring  for  war.  The  Neue  Freie  J^resse  (Vienna) 
is  inclined  now  to  think  that  peace  is  becoming  probable  because 
the  warlike  elements  so  prominent  in  the  Czar's  counsels  a  few 
weeks  ago  are  losing  influence.  But  delay  is  wanted  by  Russia, 
thinks  the  London  .Standard  : 

"  Those  who  seek  to  place  on  passing  events  the  constructiori 
which  best  accords  with  the  expectation  of  a  pacific  issue  may  at- 
tribute to  simjile  anxiety  for  the  preservation  of  order  in  Korea  the 
movements  reported  on  the  side  both  of  Japan  and  of  Russia.  But 
it  must  not  be  forgotten  by  the  optimists  that  Japanese  sentiment 
has  been  affronted  by  the  dilatory  and  indifferent  attitude  assumed 
Ijy  the\St.  Petersburg  and   Port  Arthur  authorities  in  the  earlier 
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course  of  the  negotiations.  Their  suspicion  that  the  Russians 
have  been  playing  with  them  is  a  strong  element  in  their  natural 
impatience  of  further  delay.  Nothing  remains  wanting  to  the  per- 
fection of  their  armaments.  If  they  are  compelled  to  make  war, 
they  are  conscious  that  at  no  future  time  could  they  enter  on  the 
conflict  with  greater  prospect  of  success.  On  the  other  han^l, 
every  week — nay.  every  day — by  which  a  formal  rupture  is  post- 
poned enables  their  adversary  to  get  closer  to  the  same  level  of 
preparation.  This,  of  course,  is  known  perfectly  well  on  the  Neva, 
and  the  fact  that  the  response  to  what  the  Tokyo  cabinet  meant  to 
be  a  iinal  proposition  has  been  drafted  on  lines  inviting  further 
discussion  is  in  itself  untoward.  A  course  which  tends  to  pro- 
tract debate  is  regarded  as  a  mere  device  to  gain  time." — Transla- 
tions made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


REVOLUTION    IN    URUGUAY. 

URUGUAY  has  for  some  weeks  been  agitated  by  a  revolution 
so  severe  that  The  South  American  Journal  (London),  or- 
gan of  investors  in  that  continent,  feels  impelled  to  remark  that 
"  Uruguay  bonds  are  best  left  severely  alone,"  the  only  hope  for 
the  republic  being  in  case  "  President  Batlle  acts  firmly,  not  to  say 
harshly."  According  to  the  Razon  (Montevideo),  President  Batlle 
is  a  trifle  too  harsh,  and  believes  in  appointing  only  military  men 
to  office.  But  the  Dia  (Montevideo),  an  organ  said  to  derive  its 
inspiration  from  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  republic  himself,  at- 
tributes recent  uprisings  to  the  operations  of  malcontents  in  Brazil. 
The  Government  of  the  latter  countrj^  denies,  according  to  the 
Prensa  (Buenos  Ayres),  that  Uruguayan  juntas  are  tolerated  on 
Brazilian  soil.     The  London  Pilot  thus  analyzes  the  situation  : 

"  The  revolution  in  Uruguay  is  a  revival  of  a  sixty  years'  strug- 
gle between  the  Progressives  or  Coloradoes  and  the  Tories. 
Nationalists,  or  Blancos,  the  latter  a  'country  party'  in  revolt 
against  foreign  ideas,  centralized  Government,  and  the  lavish  ex- 
penditure which  civilization  entails.  They  were  in  power  during 
the  early  sixties,  and  have  been  deposed  and  excluded  by  violent 
methods  ever  since.  But,  aided  by  divisions  among  their  rivals 
and  sympathizers  from  over  the  Brazilian  border,  they  have  made 
several  attempts  at  revolution,  notably  in  1S97  and  last  spring. 
In  1897,  when  President  Borda  was  assassinated,  and  again  in 
1900,  they  received  concessions  dignified  by  a  recent  historian  as 
'minority  representation,'  but  apparently  amounting  simply  to 
this,  tliat  they  are  allowed  to  win  certain  elections  in  the  interior. 


They  now  complain  that  this  compact  is  being  violated:  since 
judging  from  the  explanations  of  the  Uruguayan  charge  d'affaires 
in  Paris,  President  [Badle  y]  Ordonnez  (elected  last  February')  de- 
clines to  accept  their  nominees.  They  may  elect  one  of  their  own 
party,  but  he  is  to  confirm  the  election — a  curious  sidelight  on 
South  American  Republicanism.  However  this  may  be,  order  is 
being  maintained  by  drastic  measures;  telegrams  are  censured, 
and  the  ports  closed  to  outward  passengers— possibly  lest  emis- 
saries may  be  sent  to  obtain  men  and  money  from  Argentina. 
However,  the  chief  help  of  the  Blancos  comes  from  Rio  Grande 
do  Sul.  and  the  Brazilian  frontier  is  an  imaginary  line." 

European  newspapers  see  in  the  outbreak  new  reasons  for  urging 
that  the  United  States  take  South  American  republics  in  hand. 
The  IndL'pendance  Beige  (Brussels)  suspects  that  recent  accounts 
from  the  little  republic  exaggerate  the  trouble.  "It  is  the  old 
struggle  between  Liberals  and  Conservatives,"  it  thinks,  "which 
at  times  has  been  exasperated  to  the  extent  of  civil  war.  Not- 
withstanding the  political  pact  entered  into  after  the  assassination 
of  President  Borda,  the  Conservatives  exert  a  constant  pressure 
upon  the  Liberal  office-holders.  The  present  movement  is  no- 
doubt  due  to  a  cause  of  this  nature.  The  despatches  which  repre- 
sent the  capital  as  menaced  by  the  revolutionists  certainly  over- 
state the  situation." — Translations  made  for  The  Literary 
Digest. 


WORLD    POLITICS    IN    THE   SAHARA. 

T)ERSONS  desirous  of  communicating  with  M.  Lebaudy,  the 
-^  well-known  French  sugar  refiner,  must  address  him  as 
"James  I.,  Emperor  of  the  Sahara."  Otherwise,  declares  the 
Paris  Matin,  their  letters  will  be  returned  unopened.  It  will, 
furthermore,  be  a  waste  of  time  to  attempt  to  interview  this  gen- 
tleman through  the  conventional  process  of  sending  in  one's  card. 
Requests  for  an  audience  must  be  submitted  in  writing  to  the 
Grand  Master  of  the  Ceremonies,  a  fact  which  one  representative 
of  the  Paris  P^garo  had  forcibly  impressed  upon  him.  The  ener- 
getic young  millionaire  who  is  thus  assuming  imperial  dignities  is 
now  in  communication  with  all  the  great  Powers,  according  to  the 
London  Standard,  while  the  London  iVews  announces  the  defini- 
tive location  of  his  capital  at  a  point  in  the  desert  called  Troja, 
where  the  new  empire  is  progressing,  notwithstanding  "  a  popular 
prejudice  against  the  Sahara  in  the  minds  of  those  fond  of  luxuri- 


DIPLOMATIC  RECEPTION   IN   StKVlA. 

The  ambassadors  of  the  great  Powers  have  been  withdrawn  from  Belgrade. 

—  U/k  (Berlin). 


CONSTERNATION. 

How  happy  Servia's  king  might  be   if  regicides  could  be  withdrawn  as- 
easilv  as  ambassadors.  —Kladderadatscli  (Berlin). 


TIME  TO   RETIRE. 
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ant  vegetation,"  But  the  London  Saturday  Review  thinks  "  sand 
for  the  sugar  refiner"  an  appropriate  association  of  ideas. 
"Jacques  ler,"  it  adds,  "will  engage  his  subjects  at  so  much  per 
•day."  The  Paris  Jonrnal  says  that  the  Emperor  of  the  Sahara 
will  maintain  an  envoy  at  The  Hague,  a  diplomatic  detail  regard- 
ing which  the  Paris  Figaro  adds  : 

"The  relations  of  the  Empire  of  the  Sahara  with  the  other 
Powers  of  the  earth  will  be  maintained  through  the  medium  of  a 
single  representative,  in  residence  at  The  Hague  and  in  touch  with 
tiie  permanent  tribunal  of  arbitration.     The  ambassador  extraor- 


^V'luiLui 


A  NEW  ALLY  FOR  FRANCE. 

Prance  (looking  at  Russia) — "  I  think  a  friend  is  leaving  me." 
Foreign  Minister  DELCASsfe—"  Never  mind,  I  am  negotiating  a  Franco- 
Saharan  Alliance."  — L" Intransigeant  (Paris). 

dinary  of  His  Majesty  James  I.  is  related  to  a  most  enthusiastic 
sportsman  bearing  one  of  the  most  illustrious  of  French  names, 
but  whom  it  is  out  of  the  question  for  us  to  designate  with  more 
particularity  at  present.  We  shall  be  satisfied  with  stating  that 
the  interests  of  this  African  empire  will  be  well  looked  after,  and 
that  the  representative  of  James  I.  will  know  how  to  command  re- 
spect for  the  rights  of  his  nation." 

New  cities  are  to  be  founded  throughout  the  desert  empire,  the 
boundaries  of  which  will  gradually  enlarge,  according  to  the 
Dipeche  de  Toulouse,  which  has  been  assured  that  the  Govern- 
ment will  be  liberal,  allowing  liberty  of  conscience,  and  having 
among  its  devices  the  words  "  Strength,"  "  Work,"  "  Industry," 
""  Commerce,"  and  "  Agriculture."  "  Labor  itnprobus  omnia  viticit " 
is  the  empire's  Latin  motto.  The  first  proclamation  to  the  Powers 
which  bears  the  seal  of  the  Saharan  Foreign  Office  is  understood 
by  the  London  Mail  to  be  well  on  its  way  to  the  Department  of 
State  at  Washington. — Translations  made  for  The  Literary 
Digest. 


REVIVAL  OF  THE   DARDANELLES 
DIFFICULTY. 

GREAT  BRITAIN  has  officially  intimated,  according  to  the 
London  Mail,  that  she  has  no  reason  to  suspect  Russia  of 
any  design  to  send  war-ships  through  the  Dardanelles.  Great 
Britain  protested  a  year  ago  against  any  such  violation  of  binding 
treaties,  notes  the  London  Speaker,  which,  however,  thinks  "no 
one  with  common  sense  can  ever  have  seriously  supposed  that  in 
time  of  war  any  fleet  which  was  strong  enough  to  force  the  Dar- 
danelles and  wished  to  do  so  would  be  restrained  by  '  the  deter-_ 
mination  of  the  Sultati '  or  an  old  agreement  to  respect  it."    What 


has  been  called  the  Dardanelles  clause  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris, 
which  ended  the  Crimean  War,  runs  as  follows: 

"His  Majesty  the  Sultan,  on  the  one  part,  declares  that  he  is 
firmly  resolved  to  maintain  for  the  future  the  principle  invariably 
established  as  the  ancient  rule  of  his  empire,  and  in  virtue  of 
which  it  has  at  all  times  been  prohibited  for  the  ships  of  war  of 
foreign  Powers  to  enter  the  Straits  of  the  Dardanelles  and  of  the 
Bosporus,  and  that  so  long  as  the  Porte  is  at  peace  His  Majesty 
will  admit  no  foreign  ship  of  war  into  the  said  straits.  And  their 
Majesties  (the  sovereigns  of  the  contracting  parties),  on  the  other 
part,  engage  to  respect  this  determination  of  the  Sultan  and  to 
conform  themselves  to  the  principle  above  declared." 

But  feeling  in  Russia  is  very  much  opposed  to  the  provision  of 
the  treaty  which  thus  closes  the  Dardanelles,  asserts  the  Berlin 
Kreiiz  Zeitung,  which  looks  for  Russian  advances  to  Italy  on  the 
basis  of  an  advance  to  Constantinople.  "  Leading  articles  in  Rus- 
sian organs  assert  that  Italy's  Government  has  not  only  recognized 
Russian  claims  in  Manchuria,  but  also  Russian  claims  to  Con- 
stantinople." The  Russian  point  of  view  has  been  set  forth — but 
not  with  authority — in  a  recent  article  in  Rttsskaia  Mysl  (St. 
Petersburg),  from  which  we  quote  : 

"  Constantinople,  the  Bosporus,  and  a  free  outlet  into  the  Medi- 
terranean—to no  one  are  these  things  so  necessary  as  to  us.  To 
the  north  we  are  seated  on  an  icy  sea.  In  the  Mediterranean 
pulses  a  new  life.  The  advance  of  European  civilization  and  the 
advance  of  ancient  civilization  center  about  the  Mediterranean. 
To  be  without  an  outlet  there  means  to  be  shut  in  from  general 
civilization  and  the  European  market.  It  means  economic  degen- 
eration. What  is  Turkey  ?  A  system  of  rule  over  barbarian  Asia 
and  over  Islam.  We  have  borne  the  burden  of  this  rule  for  cen- 
turies. In  the  struggle  with  Asia  we  have  remained  behind  all  the 
other  nations  of  Europe.  After  we  had  expelled  the  Tartars,  we 
confronted  the  Turks.  The  Turks  had  possessed  themselves  of 
our  ancient  inheritance,  to  which  we  had  historical  rights.  Turkey 
sat  down  at  our  front  door,  prayed  and  washed  herself  five  times  a 
day  and  kept  us  from  the  use  of  our  own  gateway.  And  we  have 
again  and  again  procrastinated.  When  it  was  in  our  power  to 
drive  the  Turk  from  our  door,  we  left  him  where  he  was  and  put 
up  with  all  the  consequent  inconvenience." — Translations  made 
for  The  Literary  Digest. 


POINTS  OF  VIEW. 

The  Far  East  and  the  Balkans.— "  Should  there  really  be  a  war  in 
the  Far  East,"  argues  the  Freussisclie  Ja/irdiic/ter  (.HerMn),  "its  effect  upon 
the  situation  in  the  Balkans  would  be  direct  and  decided." 

Political  Prophecy  FOR  England.— "  It  will  be  hardly  possible  to 
avoid  a  general  election  in  the  spring,"  says  the  London  Spectator,  "and 
if  that  election  ends,  as  seems  just  now  quite  likely,  in  a  small  majority, 
the  Irish  party  will  hold  the  balance  of  power." 

A  Doubting  Thom.^r.— "The  sudden  and  complete  vindication  of  the 
rebel  state  (Panama)."  in  the  opinion  of  the  London  Saturday  Review, 
"gives  the  lie  direct  to  that  affected  claim  of  the  United  States  to  be  the 
unprejudiced  patron  of  stable  government." 

In  Eclipse. — "Mr.  Balfour  has  been  so  entirely  outplayed  during  the 
past  twelve  months,"  according  to  the  London  News,  "  that  the  nation  has 
practically  forgotten  him.  He  does  not  even  shine  by  reflected  glory.  He 
only  serves  the  humble  role  of  caddie  to  the  more  brilliant  performer." 

M.  Waldeck-RousSEAU.— "  Ministerial  organs  continue  to  reassure  the 
public  regarding  the  illness  of  the  formier  premier  of  the  republic,"  .says 
L'liitransigeant  (Paris).  "But  the  truth  is  that  M.  Waldeck-Rousseau  has 
cancer  of  the  pancreas  and  there  is  slight  hope  that  he  can  long  survive." 

Disparagement. — "If  Richard  Cobden  were  alive  to-day  he  would  see 
that  his  prophecies  were  one  and  all  false,"  says  Blackwood's  Magazine 
(Edinburgh);  "  Ijut  it  is  not  likely  that  he  would  revise  his  ill-founded 
opinions.  He  would  be  content,  no  doubt,  to  murmur  his  familiar  plati- 
tudes concerning  the  brotherhood  of  man  and  universal  peace." 

Too  Much  of  a  Gentleman.— "It  is  only  in  America,"  writes  Sydney 
Brooks  in  The  Fortiiisriitty  Review  ihondon),  "that  the  president  of  a  fa- 
mous college,  a  gentleman  of  the  highest  character  and  of  a  capacity  that 
had  been  tested  and  proved  in  three  arduous  and  widely  different  fields, 
could  be  upbraided  for  being  '  high-born  '  —Mr.  Low  is  the  son  of  a  Brook- 
lyn tea-merchant— for  having  inherited  money,  for  living  in  a  brownstone 
house,  for  carrying  into  public  life  the  ordinary  manners  and  deportment 
of  a  private  gentleman.  Mr.  Low  would  have  made  an  admirable  mayor 
of  an  English  town,  but  New  York  has  scarcely  yet  been  educated  up  to 
his  standard.  There  was  the  distinct  consciousness  that  he  and  his  col- 
leagues, and  the  atir;osphere  in  which  they  lived  and  worked,  reached  a 
perilously  undemocratic  degree  of  good  breeding." 
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"Sevastopol  and  Other  Military  Tales."— Leo 
Tolstoy.  (325  pp.;  $1.50.  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Com- 
pany.) 

"A  Church  Calendar  for  1904.'"  (Paper,  32  pp.; 
$0.10.  The  Domestic  and  Foreign  Missionary  So- 
ciety of  the  F.  E.  Church,  New  York.) 

"Points  at  Issue." — Henry  A.  Beers.  (373  pp.; 
$1.50  net.    The  Alacmillan  Company.) 

"The  Cambridge  Modern  History."  Vol.  II.: 
"The  Reformation."  (857  pp.;|4net.  The  Mac- 
millan  Company.) 

"Mrs.  M'Lerie."— J.  J.  Bell.  (2^,0  pp.;  $1.  The 
Century  Company.) 

"My  Friend  Prospero." — Henrv  Harland.  (317 
pp.;  $1.50.     McClure,  Phillips  &  Co.) 

"The  Divine  Vision  and  Other  Poems,"— A.  E. 
(123  pp.;  §1.25  net.     The  Macmillan  Company.) 

"  Said  the  Fisherman."— Marmaduke  Pickthall. 
(302  pp.;  $1.50.     McChtre,  Phillips  &  Co.) 

"Homeric  Stories."  — Frederic  Aldiu  Hall. 
(200  pp.     American  Book  Company.) 

"The  Man  with  the  Hoe."— Adam  Blake.  C431 
pp.;  $1.50.    Robert  Clarke  Company,  Cincinnati.) 

"Historic  Highways  of  America,  Vol.  X."  "The 
Cumberland  Road."  —  Archer  Butler  Hulbert. 
(210  pp.;  $2.50  net.  Arthur  H.  Clark  Company, 
Cleveland.) 

"The  Louisiana  Purchase." — Ripley  Hitchcock. 
(349  pp.;  $1.25.     Ginn  &  Co.) 

"The  Younger  Mrs.  Courtney." — Mrs.  Frank 
Broaker.     (319  pp.;    $1.50.     Alwood   Company,   N. 

"Advertising:  How  to  Plan,  Prepare,  Write 
and  Manage  " — Edward  T.  Page.  (255  pp.  The 
Publicitj'  Publishing  Company,  Chicago.) 

"The  Philippine  Islands,  1493-1898."— Edited  by 
Emma  H.  Blair  and  James  A.  Robertson.  Vol.  IX. 
1593-1597-  (.329  PP  ;  $4  net.  Arthur  H.  Clark  Com- 
pany, Cleveland.) 

"Reunion  of  Oriental  and  Anglican  Churches." 
— Rt.  Rev.  Charles  C.  Grafton.  (Paper,  40  pp.; 
$0.15.     The  Young  Churchman  Company.) 

"  Personalia."— Intimate  Recollections  of  Fa- 
mous Men  by  "Sigma."  (324  pp.;  $1.25  net. 
Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.) 

"Direct  and  Fundamental  Proofs  of  the  Chris- 
tian Religion."  —  George  W.  Knox.  (196  pp. 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons.) 

"Religions  of  Authority." — August  Sabatier. 
(410  pp.     McClure,  Phillips  &  Co.) 


Current  Events. 


Foreign. 

The  Far  East. 

January  18.— St.  Petersburg  despatches  give 
hopes  that  a  peaceful  settlement  of  the 
Russo-Japanese  dispute  is  not  far  off. 
United  States  Minister  Allen  asks  the  State 
Department  for  a  larger  force  to  guard  the 
legation  at  Seoul. 

January  19. — Japan,  it  is  said,  insists  on  the  ac- 
ceptance by  Russia  of  her  demands,  and  re- 
fuses to  accept  the  mediation  of  any  other 
Power.  The  situation  in  Korea  is  becoming 
more  dangerous  ;  .Vhnister  Allen  reports  that 
a  panicky  state  exists  there. 

Januarj'  20.— The  attitude  of  the  United  States 
in  the  Far-East  questions,  it  is  believed  may 
bring  about  the  peaceful  settlement  of  the 
dispute. 

January  21. — Petitions  are  sent  to  the  C/.ar  to 
submit  the  Far-East  dispute  to  The  Hague 
Tribunal. 

January  22. — It  is  reported  that  on  January  ig 
six  thousand  Russian  troops  entered  New- 
Chwang. 

January  23. — Korea  makes  a  formal  declaration 
of  her  neutrality  in  the  event  of  war  between 
Japan  and  Russia.  It  is  denied  that  Japan 
had  occupied  Masamp^io,  as  reported. 

January  24.— United  States  marines  suppressed 
a  riot  at  Seoul  which  arose  from  the  death  of 
a  Korean  in  an  accident  on  a  street  railway 
owned   by  Americans.     Letters  from  Vladi- 
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position,  Business  Letter  Writing,  Story  Writing,  Creative 
Composition,  hitherto  sold  in  typewritten  form  for  $15  to 
J25  for  each  separate  course.  These  books  contain  every- 
thing that  will  help  you,  nothing  that  is  mere  lumber. 
Better  than  a  dictionary,  because  they  teach  a  man  to  be  his 
owTi  dictionary. 


THE  ARTo/- 
WRJTIMCf  SPEAKING 

C&  ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE 


Business 
Managers. — 

S  e vera  1  large 
wholesale  houses 
have  introduced 
Mr.  Cody's  books 
and  personal  criti- 
cism of  English 
service  to  all  their 
clerks  who  write 
letters,  from  the 
merest  steno- 
grapher to  the 
most  experienced 
correspondent.  It 
pays. 

Credit  Men. — 
Here  is  a  point  for 
you.  You  are  not 
too  old  to  learn 
yourself,  and  you 
will  find  that  the 
credit  of  your  house  will  improve  wonderfully  if  you  see- 
that  every  letter  that  goes  out  is  the  best. 

Toung  Business  Men.— If  you  want  the  touch,  thfr 
snap,  the  tone  of  "words  that  win  "  in  the  business  world, 
go  to  the  man  who  is  both  a  scholar  and  a  master  of 
straight -from -the -shoulder  business  English.  His  little 
books  should  be  your  daily  companions 

Advertisement  Wri-ers. — You  can't  afford  to  let 
mistakes  creep  into  your  work.  The  only  way  to  avoid  er- 
rors is  to  have  a  good  reference  work  constantly  at  hand. 

Correspondents. — Don't  write  the  time-worn  com- 
mercial jargon,  but  get  out  of  your  rut  by  getting  the  knack 
of  writers  who  are  masters.  Mr.  Cody  has  a  simple,  easy 
method  in  his  "  Composition  "  book. 

Stenographers. — The  onlv  way  to  get  a  better  salary 
is  to  improve  your  English.  Keep  Mr.  Cody's  books  at 
your  elbow  and  in  six  months  you  will  be  worth  twice  what. 
you  are  now,  and  you  will  get  it,  too. 


^ONSJR^UCTiyt; . .  RH  ETORIC.a  J 


$5.55  for  $3,00 


This  set  of  four  books 
containing  seven  com- 
plete home-study 
courses,  costs  ^3.00. 

SYSTEM.  The  mag. 
azine,  $2.00  per  year. 

Both — the  books  and 
the  magazine  —  will  be 
sent,  prepaid,  for  $2  00 
if  your  order  is  sent  on 
the  white  space  below 
— ;i!5.oo  if  not. 

System  is  essential  to  business  success.  And  so  is  SYS- 

JJ  TEM,  the  magazine.    It  tells  every 

^  month  all  the  new  business  tricks 

n  that  save  time    all  the  little  office 

3  wrinkles  that  save  worry    Through 

■a  SYSTEM  you  can  leam  all  that 

3  any  one  can  possibly  tell  you  about 

^  system  and   business  methods, 

g  Ninety-six  or  more  pages  monthly 

„  cram  full  of  business  ideas  for  VOU. 

E  The  regular  reading  of  SYSTEM 

,"  will  solve  your  business  perplexi- 

•^  ties— but  if  it  does  not,  SYSTEM 

3  has  a  staff  of  experts  —  practical 

?,  business  men  —  who   will  answer 

«J  your  questions  free.    Subscriptions 

C  #2.00  per  year. 

^  Tear  oft  and  mail  with  I3.00  at 
our  risk  to 


Readers  of  Thb  LrrKRAav  Digest  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when 


940  First  Natl  Bank  Bld^.,  Chicago 

The  Monthly  Magazine  for  the 
Nan  of  Affairs 

writing  to  advertisers. 
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Comfort  at  a 
turn  of  the  valve 

is  now  within  reach  of  all  householders, 
even  to  the  small  cottager,  by 

Hot  Water  or  Steam 

Uniform  heat,  healthful  heat,  clean  heat — 
no  mixture  of  dust,  ashes  and  coal-gases 
— is  produced  by 

Ideal  Boilers  and 
American  Radiators 

They  pay  far  higher  dividends  than  gold 
bonds  in  the  savings  they  effect  in  fuel, 
doctor  bills,  household  cleanliness,  in 
labor,  in  absence  of  repairs,  etc. 

Now  as  easily  put  into  OLD  BUILD- 
INGS as  in  new — without  inconvenience 
to  occupants.  Investigate  at  once  — 5 
months  winter  ahead  —  apparatus  can  be 
put  in  without  disturbing  present  heating 
methods  until  ready  to  start  fire  in  the 
new.  Advise  us  size  and  kind  of  building 
you  wish  to  heat  and  let  us  send  you, 
FREE,  valuable  information  and  booklet. 

jpRIGMgADIATOKfOAlPAiW 


Dept.32. 


CHICAGO 


RAT 
Bis-Kit 

Packed  in  Boxes 
Ready  for  use. 

The  only  poison  not  dangerous  to  handle. 

Put   in    rat    holes,    linen    closets,    etc. 

without  even  soiling  anything.  Rats  and 
mice  leave  choicest  grain  and 
food  for  it.  Acts  quickly.  Die 
in  the  open  air  seeking  water. 

Why  take  the  risk 
of  mixing  poison? 

Ask  your  druggist.     If  he  hasn't  it,  send  us  25  cents  for 
one  box,  or  60  cents  for  three  boxes,  sent  by  express  prepaid. 

The  Rat  Biscuit  Co.,  Oept.  II,  Springfield,  Ohio 


vostock  report  rioiinjf  there  clue  to  attacks 
by  Russian  marines  on  Japanese  residents. 

Othf.r  Foreign  News. 

January  iS. — The  German  Reichstag  votes  $705,- 
000  for  sendins:  reinforcements  to  Southwest 
Africa,  to  put  down  the  rebellion  of  the 
Hereros. 

January  19.  — King  Peter  of  Servia  is  said  to  be 
willing  to  abdicate  the  throne,  and  allow  the 
Powers  to  appoint  his  successor. 

Santo  Domingo  gives  notice  of  a  blockade  of 
all  her  ports  against  foreign  vessels,  to  be- 
come effective  February  i. 

Turkish  troops  defeat  insurgents  at  Perlepe, 
near  Monastir. 

January  21.  —  Thibet  threatens  to  appeal  to 
Russia  for  protection  against  the  English 
invasion. 

January  23. — The  town  of  Aalesund,  in  Norway, 
is  destroj-ed  by  fire,  and  8,000  are  homeless. 

January  24.— Colonel  Lynch,  who  fought  with 
the  Irish  Brigade  against  English  troops  in 
South  Africa,  is  set  at  liberty  by  King  Ed- 
ward. 

Servians  and  Montenegrins  are  implicated  in  a 
plot  to  depose  King  Peter. 


Domestic. 


Congress. 


UO<>l>    KKAHONS: —  Best  materials.    Most 

I  skillfully   pur     totrdher.     Strontfcst.     sinipIr-Ht, 

ca«ieHt,evenfSt.  .Sevurt^iarrtthe  shade-.  Improvea 

HA.RTSHORN 

None  geotUne  without 


Shmli-   Kollor. 
llie  Hiifualurb 


/i-^^^uyrzKA4'j^aA£E^<^err''¥\> 


January  li.—Seiia/e  :  Resolutions  for  an  investi- 
gation by  Congress  of  the  postal  frauds  are 
discussed.  Senator  Hale  defending  and  Sen- 
ator Gorman  criticizing  the  Administration. 
A  favorable  report  on  the  Panama  Canal 
treaty  is  received  frotn  the  committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  and  Senator  Morgan 
speaks  against  its  ratification. 
House:  The  postal  scandals  and  District  of 
Columbia  business  are  discussed. 

January  19. — Senate:  The  Panama  question  is 
again  considered.  Senator  Quarles  uphold- 
ing and  Senator  Patterson  attacking  the  Ad- 
ministration's policy.  Senator  Quay  intro- 
duces a  bill  providing  for  the  admission  of 
Oklahoma  and  Indian  Territory  as  one  State. 
House:  Congressman  Hepburn's  Pure  Food 
Bill  is  considered. 

January  20. — Senate:  Senator  Patterson  again 
attacks  the  Administration's  Panama 
policy,  and  Senator  Piatt,  of  Connecticut, 
defends  it.  It  has  been  practically  decided 
to  drop  all  amendments  to  the  Canal  treaty. 
Senator  Morgan  introduces  a  bill  providing 
for  the  annexation  of  Panama. 

House  :  The  Pure  Food  bill  is  passed. 

January  21. — Senate:  Senator  Piatt  continues 
his  speech  in  defense  of  the  President's  Pana- 
ma policy  and  Senator  Morgan  explains  his 
bill  for  the  annexation  of  Panama. 

House:  The  Army  Appropriation  bill  is  dis- 
cussed. In  the  hearing  before  the  House 
Committee  on  the  Frye  bill  to  extend  the 
navigation  laws  to  the  Philippines,  manu- 
facturers protest  against  the  use  of  Ameri- 
can bottoms  in  Philippine  trade. 

January  22. — Senate:  Senator  Gorman's  resolu- 
tion, calling  for  an  inquiry  into  the  conduct 
of  affairs  in  Panama  as  relating  to  the  revolt, 
is  passed. 

House :  Two  hundred  and  nine  pension  bills  are 
passed. 

January  23. — Senate:  Democratic  Senators  in 
caucus  agree  to  ask  for  all  correspondence 
between  the  United  States  and  Colombia 
since  the  negotiation  of  the  Hay-Herran 
treaty. 
House:  The  Army  Appropriation  bill  is  dis- 
cussed. 


OrilKK   IJOMKPTIC    N'KWS. 

January  18.— The  correspondence  between  Gen- 
eneral  Reyes,  the  Colombian  envoy,  and 
Secietary  Hay  over  the  recognition  of  the 
Panama  republic  is  made  public. 

The  L'nited  States  Supreme  Court  decides 
that  negroes  can  not  be  debarred  from  serv- 
ing on  grand  juries  in  cases  involving  crimes 
committed  by  members  of  their  race. 

January  19.  -It  is  feared  in  the  Administration 
circles  that  the  proposed  amendments  to  the 
Canal  treaty  will  prove  embarrassing  to  this 
country. 

January  20.— Cotton  in  Kew  York  reaches  the 
highest  price  since  the  Civil  War. 
The  Nebraskan  Republican  state  central 
committee  adopts  resolutions  calling  for  the 
nomination  of  President  Roosevelt,  with 
Jolin  L.  Webster  for  Vice-President. 


SAVES 


r 


Hiirh  or  low— n  bright  lisiht  ora  mere  iiWta — 
or  OTFT  ent  irel.v— ac<-orrling  to  the  way  you  pull 
the  .•string.  Anybody  I'lin  attach  it  the  same  as 
an  ordinary  electric  bulb.  Gives  greater  satis- 
faction than  any  other  light  and  lasts  three 
times  as  long.  When  turned  down  it  saves 
five-sixths  of  the  cost  ior  current.  Made  in 
various  styles,  sizes  aud  colors.  Send  for 
catalog  and  "HoWTO  Kead  Yoi'R  Metkk." 
Mailed  free. 

CAl'TIOiV— Genuine  liVLO  Lniiipshavca 
I.H(»f  1  insitlf  the  (tIhss  bulit.  Look  for  the  n.Hiiif 
and  refu.se  iiiijt.itions,  infringements,  and 
substitutes.  The  dealer,  of  course,  makes  iiuTe 
money  on  the  imitation,  liut  he  has  the  genuine 
HYL'O  in  stock  aud  will  supply  it  if  you  insist. 

THE  PHELPS  CO.MP.W'Y, 

46  Knwlaiifl  .str<>et.  Uclroit,  .tlirli. 


Examine  your 
own  eyes  with- 
out an  oculist,   d 
Send    for    our    ! 
•OCULAR- 
SCOPK,"   the 
latest  invention  ut  the  aoth  century.    SENT 
FREE,  with  our  beautiful   illustrated  cata 
logtie   of  snectacles  and  eyejjiasses.     MAIL 
ORDER  ONLY.     Send  to-day. 

Grand  Rapids  Wholesale  Opticians, 

404  Houseman  BIdg.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 


)V 


Give  Me 

Peariine 


January  21.  — In  the  postal  trials  in  Washington, 
Holmes  Conrad,  special  counsel  for  the 
Government,  declares  that  Machen  hail  made 
$20,000  a  year  on  a  salary  of  $3,500. 

Readers  of  The  Literary  Diokst  are  asked  to  mentiOD  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertisers. 


'^■mW        ■! 


Are  Your  Legs  Straight? 

If  not  they  will  appear  stniiiflit  and 
trim  if  ynu  wear  our  easy  I'ueunmtic 
ami  Cushiou-Kubber  Korms.  (Patents 
applied  for  throughout  the  world  ) 
Adjusted  instantly;  defy  detection. 
Inimedjately  adopted  by  men  of  fash- 
Ion.  Write  for  full  description,  mailed 
under  plain  letter  seal. 

Henderson  &  Henderson,  Inc. 

Drill.  I.r>  ItiitTuIn,  N.  'k'. 

(Man  f'ls  under  live  patenis,  M    it  II. 
Pneumatic  Bust  Furius  for  Women.) 
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January  22. — From  various  States  come  reports 
of  threatened  floods;  much  damage  is  being 
wrought  by  rising  waters  at  Pittsburg  and 
throughout  Ohio,  and  also  m  the  States  o£ 
the  Middle  West. 
Moundsville,  Ala.,  is  destroyed  by  a  tornado,  ! 
and  thirty-seven  are  killed. 

January  23.— United  States  Senator  Burton,  of 
Kansas,  is  indicted  at  St.  Louis  on  charges  of 
accepting  money  in  the  postal-fraud  cases. 
E.K-Governor  Taft,  of  the  Philippines,  arrives 
in  San  Francisco,  on  his  way  to  Washington 
to  become  Secretary  of  War. 

j\Ir.  Bryan  announces  that  any  one  who  voted 
the  Palnier-Buckner  ticket  could  not  be  nom- 
inated bv  the  Democrats. 


CHESS. 

.[All  communications  for  this  Department  should 

be  addressed  :  "Chess-Editor,  LITERARY 

Digest."] 

Problem  900. 

By  F.  P.  B[..\KE. 

First  Prize  Hampsiead  and  Highgate  Express 

Sixth  Tourney. 

Black— Nine  Pieces. 


White— Eleven  Pieces. 

SzQibiq;    2S2P2;    3R2PP;    2pikp2; 
3S2RiP;  7K;5PBB;ib6. 

White  mates  in  two  moves. 


Problem  901. 

By  R.  St.  G.  Burke,  gou.akhpuk,  Indi.^. 

(From  The  B.  C.  J/.) 

Black- Six  Pieces. 


\ktf 


r  N  statiutr  that  we  will  save  you  one-half  your  smoking  expense, 

I    n  -  ar*f  simply  stilting'  what  we  are  (loins;  for  thousands  of  cus- 

I'-mers.      If.  from  vour  point  of  view,  we  do  not  do  so,  at  any 

.   '  ti.»n  ot  ;iQy  timeof't.ur  doing  business  wjih  you,  we  will  gladly 

I  HKKIXD  YOl'R  MONEY  or  exchange  cigars  with  you. 

'Ilii-re  isn't  a  smoker  in  the  I'nitf.i  States  who  wouldn't  willing- 
I  I  \  .:ive  us  his  business  if  we  wi-re  able  to  present  our  proposition 
111  liim  as  plainly  as  it  really  exists. 

\W   have  chanffed  our  customers,  not  onr  prices,  and  sell  our 

I iiut.  I'onsistin^  of  a  long  line  of  time-tested,  tried-ont  brands 

i'    i  blends  of  cigars, 

DIKECT  FROM  OIR  FACTORY  TO  YOV 

:i  iJiesHii.'-  prices  we  formerly  sold   the  sime  ti;^rs  to  the  job- 
!■  I  ^.  snipping  them  to  \  ou 

JIMNSrORTATION  PREPAID  anywhere  you  say. 

After  >fu  had  dropped  the  price  of  on*^  or  more  smoke;;  over  the 
r.-i:til  .oil  titers  and  not  found  the  cigars  satisfactory,  as  you  know 
i~  Mf'teii  the  case,  you  would  not  think  of  returning  any  part  of 
I  t)i._-  cigars,  or  of  getting  your  money  back. 

t'irst    because  you    wouldn't   get    it.  and  second,  because  you 
Idn't  esl-em  it  of  enough    importance.      This  very  f«-:»tMre  ^^'f 
unding  money  to  \ou  for  dis.s;itisfactiou  should  conv  ince  \«ni  "f 


the  absolute  good  faith  of  our  proposition,  because,  although  a 
small  matter,  this  exchange  or  refund  enables  us  *'■  go  further  | 
with  you  and  show  you  that  weabsolulely  can  furnish  voueracily 
the  cigar  you  want,  rignt  all  the  time  and  the  same  all  the  time.  I 
while  thoroughly  protecting  you  from  the  loss  of  a  single  cent 
where  dissatis faction  exists,  so  that  the  guarantee  is  of  even  more 
imf^Kjrtance  to  us  by  way  of  establishing  permanently  pleased 
customers,  which  we  must  have  to  make  our  success  greater 

Ha\nng  established  such  an  enormous  number  of  tliem  since  we 
changed  our  method  of  business,  we  certainly  can  satisfy  you. 

We  guarantee  all  subsequent  shipments  on  the  basis  of  absolute 
uniformitv,    which    we   can  insure,  as  we  make  all  of  our  cigar*'. 
Y'our  dealer  is  in  the  hands  of  his  niatmfactnrer  and  cannot  insure  | 
to  you  uniformity. 

Every  cigar  we  make  costing  von  over  ^3,00  per  hundred  is  con- 
structed of  clear,  pure,  imported  Havana  t<»bacco,  and  all  cigars  I 
are  made  under  the  best  approved  sanitary  conditions.    Under  this  | 
guarantee  we  name  below  a  few  brands  from  onr  complete  cata-  | 
logue,  and  invite  a  trial,  assuring  you  that  if  we  do  not  suit  you, 
the  expense  is  ours. 

Boxes  of  12  25  .^0 


Ralmetto,      \%  in.  Puritanos.. 
El  Provost,  4^.^  in.  Verfectoa  .. 

I.a  :niM)alla.  4M  in.  Conchas 

Kedora,  4\  in.  Londres 


n.65 

1.50 
1.25 


^.25 

3.00  i 

2.5(J 

2.00 


-■^^?*fe. 


Mi.^. 


teOS 


JBrKCHAMTON.  N.t 


or  for  75c  we  will  send  you  an  -is. 
sortment  of  12cigars  showing  four 
varieties  of  10c  and  two  for  :i 
'inarter  values;  or  for  50c  an 
■  iiual  showinsr  of  High-Grade  .'•<- 
;ind  lOr  values.  Send  for  our 
iialogue.  *'  Rolled  Reveries," 
vvliich  explains  everything. 
All  transport  at  ion  efaarees  are  | 
(aid  in  advance  by  us. 

New  York. 
"Any  time  you  want  to  refer  a  | 
prospective  customer  to  me  I  will 
idve  you  a  *  bang-up*  send-oflf." 
H.   Russel!  \  (Xiriiets. 

JOHNB.  ROGERS  &  CO., 
••  Tlio  I'ioneprw," 

ins  Jarti..  SI..Kiii2liiinili>n,N.Y. 


^/>e  YANKEE 

Cork  Puller 

A  Household 
Necessity 

Fastened  up  anywhere  you  w  ish — 
on  the  sideboard,  ice-box,  door 
frame,  or  wall — never  mislaid. 

Pulls  all  corks  instantly 
and  without  effort 

Simply  moving  the  handle 
up  and  down  not  only 
draws  the  tightest  cork, 
but  also  automatically  dis- 
chargesitfromtlie  machine 
it  is  a  mechaolcal  marvel. 

Removes  corks  clean — 
no  bits  left  in  bottle 

Remember  the  exasperat- 
ing work  of  opening  tight- 
ly corked  oil,  catsup,  med- 
icine, and  numerous  other 
household  bottles,  and  re- 
alize that  no  w  Oman  should 
ever  be  obliged  to  struggle 
with  a  corkscrew. 

Sold  everywhere,  or  sent  direct,  express  prepaid,  on 
receipt  of  price.  After  30  days'  trial,  money 
cheerfully  refunded  if  not  pleased. 

Nickel  Plated.  $1.25.    Silver  Plated,  $3.50 

For  Hotels,  etc.,  with  clamp  for  counter,  Nickel 

Plated,  $2.00 

Booklet  for  the  asking.     Order  to-day  from  the  Makers. 

THE  GILCHRIST  CO.,  120  Lafayette  St.,  Newark,  N.  J. 


GAS  SECURITIES 


\  Ueuall.v  the  tinancier.-i  of  ga.s  proper- 
ties, when  selling  the  bonds,  reserve  for 
themselves  the  company's  stock  as  a 
Ijart  of  their  profit. 

?:  We  are  satisfied  with  u  fair  profit  in 
marketing  our  securities,  and  are  will- 
ing that  purchasers  of  them  should 
.share  this  profit. 

TT  To  this  end,  we  give  outright  to  each 
purchaserof  these  bonds,  a  liberal  bonus 
of  stock  of  the  company  issuing  them. 
Send  forbooklet^detailed  information. 

STOCK  BONUS  MEANS 
PROFIT  TO  INVESTOR 

EDWARD  M  DEANE  &  COMPANY, 
BANJK_ERS. 

BANr  FLOOR,   MICMtGAN    TRUST    QuiLDINO 

GRAND   RAPIDS.MICHIGAN      J 


^^- 


■^^ 


INVENTIONSi 


patented  and  pale  undertaken  if  patent  is  obtained 
by  us.    20  years  experience.    Send  for  booklet. 

Patent  Development  Co.  of  America, 

180  Broadway,  New  York  Clly. 


White- 

Nine  Pieces. 

I 

I   B  2   K 
p  S  2  Pa; 

3; 

8; 

P  3  P  3 
3  S  4  ;  8. 

;     P   I   k  s; 

P 

P 

[  R  P  B  2  ; 

White  mates 

in  three 

moves. 

WANTED 


Active,  educated  men  of  busi-  | 
ness  ability  who  desire  to  earn 
$1,000   [jer   year  or    more.     Give    age,   qualifications, 
references.     DODD,  MEAD  &  CO..  New  York. 


7%  GUARANTEED 


Interest    for  Life   on    Life 
Annuities  issued  at  age  .SO, 
at  age  6>',  Ten  I'er  Cent.    Tax  e.tenipt.  Sales  in  1902.  Ten 
Mlliiun  DollarH.    J.  A.  Steele,  115  B'dwiiy,  New  Yorli. 


S^filSEARCH  THF 


For  Good  Men 


worldTJ 


Are  you  the  man  we  need  ?  We  need  hundreds  of  high-gradi 
men  to  fill  Kxecutive,  Clerical.  Salesmen,  and  Teidiuical  posi- 
tions, paying  from  i^l.OOO  to  $5,000  a  year.  Can  you  fill  une  of 
them'     Call  or  writf  the  j^earest  office  for  plan  iind  booklet. 

HAPCOODS    (     Suite   SOi»,  :«»»   llroiidniiy. 

lM.uui'ult.viKLi  '  .\ew  Vorli. 

Chicago— Hartford  Bide.  St.  Louis— Cheniicnl  lildg 

Cleveland— \VilllamBonBld(f      Philadelphia-  IVnusylvanin    Bldg 
Seattle— Pioneer  Bldg.  Washington— Colorado  BIdg. 

Minneapolis— Minn.  Loan  ,t  Trust  I'.ldg. 


Readers  of  Thk  Literary  Diobst  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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^' Held  precious  in  the   world's  esteem.'' 


HORLICKs 


^  For  every  growing  and 
grown  member  of  e very- 
family. 

A  refreshing  food  -  drink, 
more  beneficial  and  delicious 
than  tea  or  coffee. 

Pure,  rich  milk  and  extract  of  malted 
grain  in  powder  fonn.  Instantly  pre- 
pared by  simply  stirring  in  water. 

Our  Booklet  tells  of  many  other  val- 
uable uses.  Mailed  with  sample  of 
Horlick's  Malted  Milk,f ree  upon  request. 

At  all  Druggists. 
Ask  for  HORLICK'S;  others  are  imitations. 
Horlick's  Food  Coirpany,  Racine,  Wis. 

MFaTTiDgdon  Road,  London,  Eng.  C5  SL  PettrSt,  Montreal,  Canada. 


11iaiik\bu 


Stimulation  without  Irritation 

Means  New  Life  to  the  Scalp. 

The  Evans  .Vacuum  Cap  gives 
the  scalp  a  thorough  luasi^a^e 
and  ericouragesa  free  and  health- 
ful circulation  without  rubbinn 
and  without  the  use  of  drugs  or 
irritaniR.  It  will  stop  hair  from 
falling  out  and  restore  a  normal 
growth  where  live  follicles  exist. 
The  Cap  is  used  about  ten  minutes 
twice  a  day  and  its  effects  are 
pleasant  from  the  very  beginning. 
We  will  refund  your  money  in 
full  if  results  are  not  satisfactoiy 
after  a  thirty  days'  use.     Call  on 

EVAN'S  VACUUM  CAP  CO., 

SI.  LodU  Offlee,  Pallertoa  BIdg.;    New  York  Office,  1300  Bdwj. 

NOTF;  :— To  iho-e  "ho  find  it  convenient  to  eall  at  our  offices 
we  will  give  a  sumcienr.  numiier  of  demonstrations  free  to 
satisfy  them  as  to  the  merit  of  this  appliance. 


or  address. 


When  in  search 
of  health  and 
rest    for   mind 


Come  HereF 

and  bfxlv.    Your  iihvsiflan  will  apree.    Booklet  free. 
STEUBE^V    NAWIf  .%ItIUM,  HornclUville,  K.  Y. 

WHY  AM  I  A  UNITARIAN? 

By  Rpv  .lamesFreeman  Clarke,  andotherUnitarian  literature 
gKRT  PKEK.  Address  M.  C,  Arlington  St.  Church,  Boston,  Mass. 


Solution  of  Problems. 

No.  894.    Key-move  :  B— B  sq. 

No.  89s. 

P_B  7  Q— K  5  ch  P  X  B  (Kt)  ,  mate 

I.  2. 3. 

K-Q4  K-B3 

Q — Q  4,  mate 

2. 3. 

K-B5 

Q  X  K  P  ch  Q— B  6,  mate 

'   Q  X  P  ''  K— B  6  ^' 

Q  X  B,  ch  Kt— B  4,  mate 

I. 2. 3. 

r.  X  P  K-Q  4 

Q— K  5  Q  mates 

I. 2. 3. 

P  X  Kt  Any 

Kt— K  5  ch  P— B  4,  mate 

I.  2. 3. 

B-B  4  K— Q  4 

These  are  the  important  variations. 

Solved  by  M.  W.  H,  Universitv  of  Virginia ; 
the  Rev.  1.  W.  B.,  Bethlehem,  Pa.;  M.  Marble, 
Worcester,  Mass.  ;  the  Rev.  G.  Dobbs.  New  Or- 
leans; F.  S.  Ferguson,  Hiimingham,  Ala.;  H.  \V. 
Barry,  Boston  ;  A.  C.  White,  New  York  Citv  ;  F. 
Gamag-e,  Westboro,  Mass.;  O.  C.  Pitkin,  Svracuse. 
N.  Y.;  T.  Hilgers,  Union  Hill,  N.  J.;  W.  T.  St. 
Auburn,  Grossepointe  Farms,  Mich  ;  Dr.  J.  H.  S., 
Geneva,  N.  Y.;  C.  N.  P.,  Rome,  Ga.;  E.  A.  C  ,  Kin- 
derhook,  N.  Y.;  G.  Patterson,  Winnipeg,  Can.;  J. 
E.  Wharton,  Sherman,  Tex  ;  Dr.  E  B  Ivirk,  Mont- 
gomery, Ala.;  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Law,  Walhalla,  S.  C. ; 
R.  H.  Renshaw,  Universitv  of  Virginia  ;  '•  Arata," 
New  York  City  ;  J.  M.  Wantz,  Blanchester,  C;  H. 
H.  and  S.  B.,  Corning,  Ark.;  C.  H.  Schneider, 
Magly,  Ind.;  O.  Hagman,  Stamford,  Onn.;  R.  S. 
L.,  St.  Louis;  E.  A.  Kusell,  Oroville,  Cal.;  J.  E. 
Vincent,  Alfred  University,  N.  Y. 

894:  "Twenty-three,'-  Philadelphia;  J.  H.Lou- 
den,  Bloomington,  Ind.;  A.  H.,  Newton  Center, 
Mass.;  Z.  G.,  Detroit;  J.  B.  W.,  West  Seneca,  N. 
Y.;  H.  B.  Pierce,  Bridgeton,  N.  J.;  J.  Heyhman, 
lola,  Kan. 

895  :  B.  F.  Wheeler,  Sheriden,  Ind. 

Comments  (894^:  "Fine  key  ;  but  not  much  bet- 
ter than  some  of  the  "  trie's  " — F.  S.  F.;  "A  good 
example  of  the  giiet-apeus"—V^ .  T.  St.  A.;  "A 
surprising  number  of  elegant  mates"— Dr.  J.  H. 
S.;  "Black's  defensive  setting  is  beautiful  "—E. 
B.  K.;  "Good!  Better!!  Best ! !  !  "— J.  G.  L.; 
"Beautiful"— J.  H.  L.;  "Harder  than  895  "—J.  E. 

895  :  "Fine  problem,  despite  the  double  and  ob- 
vious key  "—M  W.  H.;  "Very  pleasing" — M.  M.; 
"Ingenious  and  subile"-G.  D.;  "Thekey  isnot 
good.  The  second  moves  redeem  it" — F.  S.  F.; 
''Easy  key;  difficult  after-play  "—W.  T.  St.  A.; 
"Constructions  are  rare  when  so  much  can  be 
done  with  so  little  "—Dr.  J.  H.  S.;  "No.  881  bv  the 
same  author  is  better  than  this  first-prizer  "— C. 
N.  F.;  "Very  interesting  "J.  E.  W.;  "A  puzzler" 
—Dr.  E.  B.  K.;  "  Easy  and  elegant  "—J   G.  L. 

In  894,  many  solvers  were  caught  by  B  x  P,  and 
B — Q  3.  The  first  is  answered  by  B — Kt  8,  and  no 
mate  on  second  move.  The  reply  to  B — Q  3  is  Kt 
X  P  (B  2),  now  there  isn't  any  mate,  for  if  2  Kt — 
Kt  3  ch,  K  X  B. 

In  addition  to  those  reported  Dr.  E.  B.  K.;  J.  J. 
Ragan,  University  of  Georgia  ;  A.  B.  Peticolas, 
Victoria,  Tex.,  got  892  ;  O.  H.,  892  and  893. 

Seventeen  States  represented  in  this  week's 
solvers. 


The  Janowski-Taubenhaus  Match. 

The  second  game  is  very  interesting,  especially 
the  play  of  White's  Bishops. 


JANOWSKI. 

TAUBENHAUS. 

JANOWSKI.      TAUBENHAUS. 

White. 

Black. 

White.            Black. 

I  P-K4 

P-K4 

17Q— K  2        Px  K  P 

2  Q  Kt— B  3  Q  Kt— B  3. 

18  B  X  P           K  X  Kt  CO 

(a) 

igBxB            PxP 

3  Kt-B  3 

Kt-B  3 

20  Kt  X  P         Kt-K  2 

4  H-Kt  5 

B-Kts 

21  H-B2         Q— Q  2 

5  Castles 

Castles 

22  Q  R— Q  sq  kt(B  2j— Q  4 

6P-Q3 

P-Q  3 
Kt-K  2 

23  B— B  sq       Q— K  so 

7  Kt-K  2 

24  Kt-K  6       R— B  2 

8B— R4 

Kt-Kt  3  (b) 

25  K  R— K  sq  Kt-Kt  3 

9  I'-F,  3 

B-R4 

26  B-Kt  3       R-K  2  (g) 

to  Kt— Kt  3 

P-H  3 

27  P-Q  B  4    Kt— B  2 

I.  P-Q  4 

B-Kt  3  (c) 

28  P-B  5         Kt  X  Kt 

12  B— B  2 

Kt-K  sq 

29  P  X  B          Kt-B  sq 

13  Kt-B  5 

Kt-li  2  (d) 

30  R— Q  6        K— B  3 

31  Q— R  5  ch 

:4P-K  Kt 

3P-B3 

.5  P-Q  R4 

P-Q  R  4 

wins  (h). 

16B-K3 

P-y  4  (e) 

Comments  by  Reichhelm.. 
(a)  The    Vienna  opening,    which   here    resolves 


INDIVIDUAL 
Communion  CupsH 


SEND  FOR  OUR  FREE  BOOK 


Why  do  you  permit  a  custom  at  the  com- 
munion  table  which  you  would  not  tolerate 

in  your  own  h..me?   We  will  send  a 

list  of  over  1500  churches  where  our 

Individual    Communion    Cups   are 

used.  Trial  outfit  free  toanychurth. 

5AMTARY    COMMUNION    OUTFIT    CO.,  Dept.    L,    Rochester,  N.  Y.  

Headers  of  Thx  Litkbabt  Diokbt  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing:  to  advertisers. 


The  "Index" 
gets  the  right 
pencil  to  the 
right  person. 


There's  satisfaction  for  you  every  time 
you  use  a  pencil — after  you  get  the 
"  Index."  It's  a  32-page  book  of  pencil 
information  we're  glad  to  send  free  to 
any  address  on  request.  Write  to-day  to 

Department  U 

Joseph  Dixon  Crucible  Coi. 

Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


Hot  Ashes 


endanger  life  and  property  if  put  In  open 
barrels  or  cans. 

Witt's  Corrugated  Can 

is  fire-proof  and  dust-tight.  Close-fitting  lid, 
strong,  made  of  corrugated  steel,  galvanized. 
8cattering  of  contents  impossible.  Lasts  a  life 
tuna.  See  that  "Witt's  Can"  is  stamped  on 
lid.    Get  Witt's    Corrugated    Pall  for 

carrying  ashes.    Sold  by  all  dealers. 
The  Witt  Cornice  Co.,  Dept.  K.  Cincinnati.  O, 


The    Perfect     Perpetual     Calendar. 

Simplest,  most  reliable;  SOcents.  Post-free.  Funk 
&  Wagnalls  Co.,  30  Lafayette  Place,  New  York. 


et^s'Helt>\ott'lJiinh 


Have  you  been  called  upon  to  speak  on  sliort 
notice  ?  Do  you  require  lielp  in  the  prepa- 
ration of  literary  worlc  ?  Do  you  seek  facts 
or  statistics  which  are  difficult  to  obtain  ? 
We  prepare  enrefully 
SPKECHKS  SEUMONS 

TOASrS  LKCTUKKS 

KSSAYS  TREATISES,  etc. 

Novels,  Plays,  and  All  Kinds  of  Maau* 

scripts  Criticised,  Revised,  and  Sold 

on  CommisBion 

All  Transactions  Strictly  Confidential 

The    International    Literary    Bureau 

Established  1893 

Bible  House  New  York  City 
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Give  Me 

Pearline 


*5?i 


CURES  WHILE  YOU  SLEEP 

Whooping    Cough,    Croup, 

Bronchitis,  Coughs,  Grip,  Hay 

Fcvcr,Diphthcria,Scarlct  Fever 

Don't  fall  to  use  Cresolene 
for  the  distressing  and  often 
fatal  affections  for  which  it  is 
recommended.  For  more  than  twenty  years 
we  have  had  the  most  conclusive  assurances 
that  there  is  nothing  better.  Ask.  your 
physician  about  it. 

An  interesting  descriptive  booklet  is  sent  free,  which  fives 
the  highest  testimonials  as  to  its  value.  AH  Drueelsts. 
VAPO-CRESOLENE  CO.,  ISO  Fulton  Street,  Sew  York. 


itself  into  the  Four  Knights  game  and  double  Ruy 
Lopez. 

(b)  Here  Taubenhaus  abandons  following  suit. 
The  game  is  still  tentatively  developed. 

(c)  B-K  Kt  5  is  better. 

(d)  These  tortuous  Knight  moves  show  that  the 
German  has  been  studying  Steinitz. 

(e)  Every  good  defensive  player  aims  to  play 
P— Q  4  at  the  proper  juncture.  Here  it  would  be 
also  effective  were  it  not  for  the  Kt  at  U  5  position 
and  collateral  advantages. 

(f)  Gets  rid  of  Knight,  but  King's  wing  remains 
weak. 

(g)  Black  displavs  no  little  ingenuity  in  making 
the  best  of  a  bad  job,  but  White's  Q  B  P  now  fin- 
ishes the  job. 

(h)  See  diagram.  The  situation  is  extraordi- 
nary. 

Black— Taubenhaus. 


Morwick's 
Mutton    Tallow 


An  old  family  remedy  in  new 
and  pleasant  form.  VVon'tturn 
rancid.    Tlie  ideal  treatment  for 

Chapped  Hands, 
Rough  Skin 

and  all  similar  troubles.  Larsre 
size  25  cents,  or  a  sood  sample 
jar  IOC — pustagre  paid.  Descrip- 
tive circular  free  on  request. 

Wood  &  Bolton,  287  Main  St.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


Sent  by 
mail 

10c 


is    responsible    for 
more    Throat    and 


Mouth  Breathing 

Lung  Troubles  than  any  other  cause. 
^|^p.|.J|.|0.  is  caused  by  mouth-breathing,  and  there 
•^H"»  **'S  is  nothing  more  embarrassing  to  oneself 
or  annoying  to  otliers.  The  habit  can  be  cured  by  wearing 
one  of  my  deuces  while  sleeping  and  following  directions. 
Price,  One  Dollar.    Send/or  leaflet. 

H.  K.  MITCHELL,  M.D. 

Drawer  567 BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

CURES  CA  TA  RRH 

To  prove  to  your  satisfaction  that  Dr.  Cole's  Catarrh 
Cure  gives  instant  relief  and  actually  cures  any  case  of 
Catarrh,  Bronchitis  or  Cold  in  the  Head,  we  will  send  you, 
if  you  suffer  from  any  of  these  troubles,  a  bottle  of 
this  remedy. 

Regulai*  $1.00  Size  FREE 

for  trial,  on  condition  that  after  a  fair  trial  you  will,  if 
benefited,  send  us  5i.oo.     If  it  does  not  help  you,  you  owe 
us  nothing. 
COLE  MEDICINE  CO.,  794  Fulton  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

WHITMAN  SADDLES 

Known  the  world  over.    Every- 
thing from  "  Saddle  to  Spur." 

THE  MEHLBACH  SADDLE  CO. 

Successors  Whitman  Sad'lle  Co. 
FHEE       104  Chambers  Si.  New  York  City 


SNORING 

NO   DKUGS.      Write  today  to   SNOU-O-DONT, 
AS,  Box  413,  J..ong  Beach,   Califuruia. 


and    mouth 

breathing 

ISO  fatal) 

CURED 

INSTANTLY 


«» 


&  '///mm  v/M 

I     ■ 
WM      mm. 


illTUnQC)  The  N.Y.  Bureau  of  Revision,  est'd  1890.  Unique 
HU  I  nUnO  I  in  position  and  success.  Kevixion  and  criticism 
of  MSS.  Circular  D.  Dr.  TITUS  M.  COAN,  70  5th  Ave.,  N.  T.  aty . 


White — Janowski. 

If  Black  now  plays  31  P— Kt  3  then  32  Q— R  3 
(threatening  R  x  Kt),  P— K  B  4,  33  B— Kt  5  wins. 
Should  Black  play  32  P— K  R  4  tlien  35  B — R  6  wins. 
Finally,  if  Black  in  the  diagram  moves  K — Kt  sq, 
then  32  Q-R  3,  K— B  2,  33  P-B  4,  etc.  The  White 
Bishop  moves  in  this  game  on  moves  12,  21  and  26 
should  be  noted  and  studied. 


End-Game. 

By  Lasker  and  Reichhei,m. 

Dear  Chess-editor  of  THE  Literary  Digest  r 

While  the  "  San  Francisco  End-Game  "  is,  un- 
doubtedly, in  a  class  by  itself,  with  points  to 
spare,  I  submit  for  your  consideration  an  End- 
game which  was  brought  into  being  by  a  rather 
curious  combination  of  circumstances:  In  the 
Fall  of  1902,  Dr.  Emmanual  Lasker  was  in  New 
York  City,  playing  an  engagement.  He  showed 
the  players  a  very  difficult  end-gatue  he  had  com- 
posed Mr.  Kemeny  was  present  and  saw  the 
position,  but  when  he  attempted  to  set  up  the 
problem  in  the  Franklin  Chess-Club,  Philadelphia, 
he  could  not  recall  perfectly  how  the  men  stood. 
In  my  endeavor  to  rectify  the  situation,  I  hit 
upon  the  following,  which  Dr.  Lasker  afterward 
praised  as  being  far  superior  to  his  original  con- 
ception. A  happy  .iccident,  surely, 
Yours  truly, 

G.   RlCICHHELM. 


wM.      %m. 

PP      ■  §  ■  i  P 


White  to  play,  and  win. 


To  Owners  of  Gasoline  Engines, 
Automobiles,  Launches,  etc. 

^'"Auto=Sparker 

(i<K's  away  with  all  starting  and  rnnninK 
l>att<.Tit;9,  their  annuyance  anil  i-x|>fnsi-. 
No  belt— no  switch — no  batlerie.*.  Can 
he  attached  to  any  online  dow  usin^ 
hatterfes.  Fully  j;iiaranteed  ;  write  for 
descTiptive  catah>i:. 

Motsinger  Device  fM%.  Co. 

67  Main  St.,  Tendleton,  Ind. 


%  Gold 
Bonds 

Unrivaled  in  Strengtiiand 

Security. 
Best  Form  of  Investment. 

Interest  Quarterly. 
Safe  as  a  First  Mortgage. 


Issued  by  an  institution  tlie 
greatest    of   its    kind   in   the 

U.  S.;  endorsed  by  Banks  and  Trust 
Companies  throughout  the  country. 

This  is  a  guaranteed  investment. 
Whether  you  have  ^loo  or  $1000  to 
invest  it  will  pay  you  to  communicate 
with  us  and  learn  about  the  surety, 
the  profits  and  the  advantages  of  this 
opportunity. 


Cash,  Capital  and  Surplus 

$1,075,000 

THE  GLOBE  SECURITY  COMPANY 

150  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 

MEN  OF  ABILITY  AND   CHARACTER 

DESIRED    AS    SPECIAL 

REPRESENTATIVES 


C^   IT  TUT  NAIL 

11  ILJn  CLIPPCRn^ 


Beauty 
Curve 

■  n 

NAIL 

CVTTINC 

is 
given  by 

A  COMPLETE    MANICURE    SET 

Nickel-pla'ed.      Pocket  size.       Keeps  slurp   for    years. 
Trims  the  nails  perfectly  ;  any  sliai  e  or  length  desired. 

Sold  everywhere.    By  mail,  25  cents. 
Sterling  Silver  Handle 

Price  $1.00 
Brass  Handlewith  best 
Nickel-plate,  50c. 

THE  H.  C.  COOK  CO..  17  Main  St..  AnsonisL.  Conn. 


SHORTHAND  IN 

30  DAYS 


Boyd's  («y liable.  No  ru 
line  •'  position,"  no  shading,  no 
long  llstof  word  signs  to  contuse,  9 
characters,  112  syllal>les.  Speedy  and  practical.  Students  in  high 
grade  positions.  Employers  pleiscd.  Easily  learned  in  30  days. 
Toprovawliatwe  say  We  Will  Send  the  (  oropleie  First  I.essoii, 
covering  80  of  the  1 12  syllables,  testimonials  and  descriptive 
circulars,  to  anyone  interested,  on  receipt  of  two  ■.> -cent  stamps, 

CHICAGO    CORRESPONDENCR    SCHOOLS, 

<Incerporsted)  1023    K»»lonal  Life  Baildlng,  thlcapo.  111. 


f  PAGE'S  PHOTO  PASTE 


IN   JARS  AND   TUBES 

Dries  quiokly  —  n«ver  discolors  the 
print.  Very  stron«  — corners  will  not 
curl  up.  Inv.iliniblefor  photo  or  gen- 
eral use.  I,ar(;est  bottle  now  on  the 
market  for  .1  cenlH.  In  bulk  for 
large  users,  carton  work,  et 


Russia  Cement  Co.g,'g^|=^"i*,?s':'o 
L^  PAGE'S  GLUE 


of 

STROIMGEST 
IMTME 


T"?    PRATT    TEACHERS'    AGENCY 

70  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
Recommends  teachers  to  colleges,   schools,  and  families. 
Advises  parents  about  schools.     Win.  O.  Fratt,  Algr. 

WE  GIVE   BOOKS   FOR   CANCELED 

CTAUPC  \\c  iilso  buy  stamp  collections.  Write  for 
O  I  «lilr  O  partii-ulnra.  AMERICAN  Book  and  Stamp 
KxcHANGE,  Mount  Vernon,  N.  Y. 
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^%y  Safety 

Will  you  invest  your  money  and  "suppose"' 
it  is  safe,  or  will  you  take  5  per  cent,  and 
know  it  is  safer  Every  dollar  invested 
through  this  Company  is  secured  by  sub- 
urban home  property  (the  best  security  in 
the  world)  and  partial  pajTnents  are  made 
by  the  borrowers  montnly.  Testimonials 
and  complete  information  will  be  sent 
promptly  on  request.     Write  us. 


5  per  cent,  per  annum — 
quarterly,  by  t-herk.  Wjlh- 
drawal  at  your  pleasure, 
aiKl  full  earniu];s  paiil  to 
then  from  the  day  your 
fuuds  were  received. 

ISSRT.S,   .    $t,700,000 
MlillAS 
il'KUFITS,  $175,000 


Vnder  Sew  York  Bankiuj  Iteparttnent  Supervitiitm.    < 
I\DrSTRIAr    SAVl^CiS    A    liOAW   CO.» 

1139    BROAPMaV,   >EW    YORK. 


Thank\bu 


/ 


SEE  THAT  CUP? 

THE  N1.\U.AKA  CLIP  holds  se- 
curely from  tlie  thinnest  sheet 
of  paper  up  to  M  iu.  in  thickness, 
andean  be  used  over  and  overagain. 
Better  than  pins  for  filing  letters, 
records,  cards,  etc.  Avoid  unsightly 
pinholes  in  attaching  second  letters, 
business  cards,  checks,  drafts,  in- 
voices, etc.  Hut  up  iu  l>oxes  of  KW 
especially  for  desk  convenience. 
Sample  hox  15  cents,  postpaid. 

NIAGARA  CLIP  COMPANY, 123  L 


bertySt.,N.  Y.City 


WhoLt    Is    Daus*    Tip -Top? 

TO  I'KOVEthat  Uaus'  "  Tii)-Ti)p  " 

is  the  best  and  simplest  device  for 

making  IO«»  copies  from  penwnt- 

ten  and  50  eopic*  from  typewrit 

ten  original,  «e  "ill  ship  complete 

dnplicHtor,    cap   size,    without 

dcpoflti  on  ten  (10>da3  H'trlul 

Price  $7  JO  less  Trade    0  C  «  n  f 
Discount  of:i.i%fc., or    *J  IICl 

DAUS  DUPLICATOR  CO. 

\cvi  Vurk   City. 


THE  FELIX  F 
Daus    BiilldiiiiL;,    111    John   !!)C 


.°^GOUT  &  RHEUMATISM 


Vscthe Great  Engrllsh  Remedy 

BLAIR'S   PiLLSl 

Safe,  Sure,  Effective.    50c.  &  $1. 

nitUGGIKTW.  or  22t  Wlllhm  SI..  N.  Y.  | 


ASTHMA 


cured  to  stay  cured.  Cause  re- 
moved. Health  restored.  Attacks 
never  retiirn.  Eat  heartily.  Sleep 
soundly  ull  night.  No  furtlici- 
need  of  medicines.  Over  fJti.O'iO 
Asthma  and  Hay  Fever  swfTcreis  treated.     Write  for 

BOOK  2;a  FREE.  R.  HAROLD  HAYES.  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


TREES  SUCCEED  WHERE 

I.arKCBt  Nursery.      OTHERS    FAIL 


I'ruit  IJook  Free.    Kisult  <>t  78  years'  cxporiencB 

"STARK  BROS .  Louisiana.  Mo.:  Dansville.  N-  Y.;  Etc 


Wonderful  Stories  of  the  Vnder  World 

TAI  jTC     Translated  from  the  Russian  with  bio- 


Krapliical   notes  of   the  Author   by   R 

Nisbet     Bain.       lonisville     Couriei- 

Journal :  They  will  be  read  by  students 

of  humanity,  as  well  as  by  fiction  lovers. 

GOR.KY    *-"">■    f»"«h.  prlcp,   »l.SSO 
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THE  TEXICOGRAPHER'S 

'^  JjasyQhair 


In  this  column,  to  decide  questions  concerning  the  correct 
nse  of  words,  the  Funk  &  Vvagnalls  Standard  Dictionary  is 
consulted  as  arbiter. 

ROUTING  or  ROUTEING 
The  following  despatch  from  Chicago  has  been  re- 
ceived by  the  Eastern  press  : 

Army  Spelling  Row. 

"Chicago,  Jan.  19.— Clerk  William  E.  Baker  has  been 
suspended  from  the  Quartermaster's  Department  of  the 
United  States  army  for  insubordination  in  spelling  a 
word  '  routing '  when  he  had  been  ordered  to  spell  it 
'  routeing.' 

"Mr.  Baker  has  appealed  to  the  spelling  authorities 
to  give  him  justice.  Webster's  Dictionary,  the  Century, 
Swinton's  Wordbook,  and  others  of  the  old  favorites 
have  been  called  upon  to  shed  light  on  the  rights  or 
wrongs  of  the  intruding  letter 'e'.  The  Century  Dic- 
tionary's editor,  Mr.  Hossach,  was  appealctl  to,  and  he 
declared  that  there  is  no  such  verb  as  'route.' " 

r  This  is  an  error.  The  verb  ro?/<e  has  been  in  use 
for  several  years  among  railroad  men  and  theat- 
rical agents,  as  well  as  among  government  ofli- 
cialsand  others.  Its  participles  are  formed  regu- 
larly, and  assume,  according  to  the  simplest 
rules  of  grammar,  -d  in  the  perfect  participle, 
and  -iiig  in  the  present  participle,  when  it  drops 
the  final  e,  as  in  love,  loverf,  \oving. 

Tlie  verb  route,  with  its  participles,  is  given  in 
the  new  (1903)  edition  of  the  Funk  &  Wagnalls 
Standard  Dictionary.  The  incident  serves  to 
illustrate  the  rapidity  with  which  the  language 
grows,  and  the  necessity  for  works  of  reference 
to  keep  abreast  of  the  times. 

"H.  D.  S.,"  Philadelphia.— "  The  only  definition  of 
conrci/or  that  you  give  is  '  a  thief ;  trickster.'  Enclosed 
I  send  several  advertisements  from  one  of  our  best 
mechanical  magazines,  which  show  how  the  word  has 
been  used  commercially  and  mechanically  for  many 
years.  Will  you  kindly  give  me  your  authority  for  your 
definition  of  that  word  ?  " 

"  H.  D.  S."  has  taken  a  variant  form  of  this 
word — cojit;e!/o)'— for  that  applied  to  the  mechan- 
ical contrivance.  There  are  two  forms  of  spell- 
ing this  word,  the  Standard  Dictionary  pre- 
ferred form  being  conveyer,  which  is  the 
correct  accepted  spelling  of  the  word  at  the 
present  time.  In  bygone  years  it  was  spelled 
conveyor.  The  Standard  Dictionary  prefers  the 
first ;  the  second  is  followed  by  a  double  dagger, 
which  in  its  system  of  signs  means  variant. 
Nowadays  a  conveyer  is  "  one  who  or  that  which 
conveys,  transports,  transmits,  imparts, or  trans- 
fers ;  specifically,  any  mechanical  contrivance 
for  conveying  material  in  the  working  of  mills, 
elevators,  etc.,  such  as  endless  chains,  etc." 
Formerly,  the  word  was  used  to  designate  a 
thief  or  trickster.  The  obsolete  meaning  is 
indicated  by  tlie  dagger  sign  (f). 

"R.  H.  McC,  Hong  Kong.— "Can  you  tell  me  what  is 
a  f^hiithiiiiir  I  The  word  came  up  in  the  course  of  con- 
versation  at  thi'  club  here  some  days  ago,  and  an  appeal 
was  \wmW  to  your  dictionary  for  Its  meaning,  but  we 
could  get  no  light  from  it.    Please  heli)  us  out." 

Had  "  R.  H.  McC."  been  familiar  with  the 
correct  spelling  of  the  word  sought  lie  would 
have  easily  found  it  in  its  alplial)etical  place. 
A  Sinologue  is  one  who  studies  or  is  versed  in 
Sinology,  and  Sinolofiy  is  the  systematic  study 
or  investigation  of  the  flbinese  languHge,  litera- 
ture, history,  and  cliaracteristics.  The  word  is 
derived  from  the  (Jreek  Sinai,  Chinese,  plus 
logon,  word. 

"S.  B.,"  Margate,  England.— "May  I  trouble  you  to 
Inform  me  whine  I  can  find  the  word  antip]irinc  In  the 
Standard  Dictionary  ?  " 


Pears' 

is  not  only  the  best  soap 
for  toilet  and  bath  but  also 
for  shaving.  Pears  was 
the  inventor  of  shaving- 
stick   soap. 

Established  over  i~o  years. 


RHEUMATISM 

Cured 
Through   the   Feet 

External    Remedy   so  successful  that 
the  makers  send  it  FREE  ON 
APPROVAL  to  anybody.  ^ 

TRY  IT. 

Send  your  name  and  address  to  the 
makers  of  Magic  Foot  Drafts,  the  great 
Michigan  cure  for  every  kind  of  rheumatism 
— Chronic  or  Acute,  INIuscular,  Sciatic,  Lum- 
bago, Gout,  etc.,  no  matter  where  located  or 
how  severe.  You'll  get  a  pair  of  the  Drafts" 
by  return  mail — prepaid — free  on  approval. 

If  they  give  relief,  send  them  a  dollar ; 
if  not,  keep  your  money.     You  decide. 


TRADE    MARK 


Magic  Foot  Drafts  are  worn  without  in- 
convenience and  cure  rheumatism  in  every 
part  of  the  body  by  drawing  out  the  poison- 
ous acids  in  the  blood  through  the  grea* 
foot  pores.  You  can  see  that  this  offer  is 
proof  of  their  merit,  for  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  persons  answer  the'se  advertise- 
ments, and  only  those  who  are  satisfied 
with  the  benefit  they  receive,  send  any 
money.  Write  to-day  to  Magic  Foot  Draft 
Co.,  R.  U.  30  Oliver  Bldg.,  Jackson,  Mich., 
for  a  trial  pair  and  be  cured.  A  valuable 
illustrated  book  on  rheumatism  also  sent 
free. 


Certainly,  on  page  89,  col.  3.     Antipyrin  or 
nnlipyrine  is  a  white  crystalline  compouiid  used 

in  medicine  as  an  antipyretic. 

Readers  of  The  Litkrabit  Diokst  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertisers. 


Plain  Talk  on  the 
Unchastity  of  the  Dance 


In  his  little  book,  "  The  Dance  of  Modern 
Society,"  William  Cli^avkr  Wilkin- 
son says  some  very  plain  words  about  the 
morality  of  The  Dance. 
OES  the  Dance  "  minfile  the  sexes  in  such  closeness 
of  personal  approacli  and  contact  as,  outside  of  the 
dance,  is  nowhere  tolerated  in  respectable  society.''  " 
Is  the  Dance  "a  usajre  that  under  cover  of  respect- 
^   ability,  regularly  titillates  and  tantalizes  an  animal 
appetite  as  insatiable  as  hunger,  more  cruel  than  re- 
venge? " 

OES  the  Dance  "consist  substantially  of  a  system 
of  means  contrived  wuh  more  than  human  ingenu- 
ity to  excite  the  instincts  of   sex  to  action,  however 
subtle  and  disguised  at  the  moment,  in  its  sequel  the 
most  bestial  and  degrading?" 
Tliese  are  only  a  few  of  the  author's  theories. 

"Whilo  th<'  iiuthor  chooBes  his  words  cnrcfuILv.  ho 
spciiks  out  Ixililly  (■v<n  iit  thii  rink  of  touching  upon 
suhjfrts  conci'minii  which  fi  motlcst  rosorvc  is  pcnor- 
Mlly  ohsiTvcd  in  nuidirn  writing  iinil  siiciikinK.  It  cnn 
1)1!  commended  ns  iin  cllic'ic  nt  missionnry  document 
for  ■  society.'"  — .'>'iiwi/(i|/  ScIkivI  Titiiis. 
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TOPICS    OF    THE    DAY. 


WHITAKER   WRIGHT   AND   WALL   STREET. 

"  'T^HERE  is  no  difference  between  what  I  did  in  England  and 
■^  wliat  your  industrial  companies  are  doing  in  America." 
said  Whitaker  Wright,  at  the  time  of  his  arrest  in  New  York :  and 
now  as  he  lies  dead  in  England,  slain  by  his  own  hand  after  being 
sentenced  to  seven  years  penal  servitude  for  his  financial  crimes, 
our  newspapers  are  saying  much  tlie  same  thing.  "Wright  did 
nothing  which  has  not  been  done  over  and  over  again  in  the  trusts 
which  here  have  inflicted  merciless  loss  and  left  none  responsi- 
ble," says  the  Philadelphia  Press.  Wright's  offense,  in  brief,  con- 
sisted in  capitalizing  at  $60,000,000  mining  properties  worth  about 
S2 ,000,000,  and  palming  the  securities  off  on  the  public  by  rosy 
prospectuses  and  boards  of  directors  adorned  with  names  of  the 
high  nobility.  The  Earl  of  Dufferin  and  Ava,  formerly  Governor- 
General  of  Canada  and  British  Ambassador  to  France,  was  made 
chairman  of  the  London  and  Globe  corporation,  and  died  soon 
after  its  collapse,  his  death  being  supposedly  hastened  by  the  op- 
probrium caused  by  his  connection  with  the  great  swindle. 

"What  Wright  was  convicted  of  is  much  the  same  sort  of  thing 
that  Charles  ^L  Schwab  has  been  accused  of  and  which  he  must 
clear  himself  of,"  says  the  New  York  Mail  and  Express j  and  the 
^twi  YoxV.  E7>e>nng^  Post .  after  discussing  some  other  features  of 
the  case  says,  similarly  : 

"  In  the  point  of  essential  morality,  however,  his  case  differs  in 
no  respect  from  that  of  the  promoters  of  the  shipbuilding  trust — to 
take  one  striking  modern  instance.  That  buccaneering  cruise  into 
the  sea  of  public  credit  began  with  a  prospectus  which,  like 
Wright's,  was  stuffed  with  lies.  The  capital,  as  in  Wright's 
companies,  contained  much  water — that  is,  paper  certificates,  en- 
titling the  holders  to  their  portion  of  nothing.  The  promoters 
were,  as  in  Wright's  corporations,  to  receive  a  lion's  share:  and 
hard-and-fast  agreements  were  drawn  to  enable  the  insiders  to 
pocket  their  profits  and  clear  out  early  in  the  game.  The  ship- 
building trust,  like  the  London  and  Globe  company,  relied  upon 
the  names  of  men  who  were  supposed  to  embody  our  highest  com- 
mercial ideals.  But  there  is  one  vast  difference  between  the  case 
of  Wright  and  that  of  some  of  our  leaders  of  high  finance :  he  was 
amenable  to  the  severe  English  Companies  law.  He  transgressed 
it.  he  paid  the  penalty :  and  a  thousand  preachers  will  use  his  fate 
as  a  text.     Our  transgressors  of  the  same  moral  law  walk  the  free 


air,  lavish  in  their  philanthropies,  lauded  from  the  pulpits  as  ex- 
emplars for  our  youth." 

The  New  York  Sini.  however,  whose  gingerly  treatment  of  the 
shipbuilding  trust  case  has  been  a  notable  feature  of  the  newspaper 
comment  on  that  affair,  thinks  that  our  promoters  whose  schemes 
go  to  smash  are  merely  men  of  "enthusiasm."  "poetic  concep- 
tion," and  buoyant  optimism,  who  suffer  because  they  are  ahead 
of  their  time.     To  quote  : 

"  The  assumption  that  because  he  was  proved  guilty  of  plunder- 
ing people  who  invested  in  his  enterprises,  the  whole  class  of  pro- 
moters to  which  he  belonged  is  put  under  rightful  suspicion  may 
arise  in  a  censorious  mind;  but,  of  course,  there  is  nothing  in  it. 
Each  case  must  be  tried  and  decided  on  its  own  merits.  It  often 
happens — nay.  it  may  be  said  to  be  usual — that  it  is  the  judgment 
rather  than  the  moral  sense  of  the  'plunger'  promoter  and  organ- 
izer which  is  proved  at  fault  by  the  evil  outcome  and  that  reck- 
lessness rather  than  criminal  purpose  is  to  be  charged  against  him. 

"He  is  carried  away  by  his  imagination.  In  his  enthusiasm 
visions  of  his  poetic  conception  seem  to  him  to  be  facts  demon- 
strated. So  far  from  being  a  conscious  charlatan,  he  is  a  sincere 
and  profound  believer  in  himself  and  in  the  integrity  of  his  mo- 
tives. He  thinks  he  sees  farther  and  deeper  and  more  clearly  than 
the  rest  of  the  people ;  that  he  discerns  intuitively  a  situation 
which  ordinar}-  minds  are  unable  to  apprehend.  If  he  deceives 
others,  it  is  not  more  than  he  deceives  himself. 

"  The  disposition  in  mind  to  seek  and  to  follow  a  leader  is  no- 
where illustrated  more  than  in  great  affairs  of  finance,  than  in  the 
schemes  exploited  in  the  stock-market.  Arrogant  confidence 
breeds  a  response  of  confidence  even  in  the  timid.  IMen  who 
know  nothing  about  a  stock  will  rush  to  buy  or  to  sell  it  on  a 
chance  'tip'  given  by  confident  self-assertion.  Wavering  and 
ignorant,  they  lean  for  support  on  the  positive  opinion  of  a  cock- 
sure character. 

"  Nor  is  this  positiveness  necessarily  a  fictitious  assumption. 
Frequently,  if  not  usually,  it  is  the  genuine  expression  of  char- 
acter, and  often  is  based  on  good  grounds.  The  wildest  visions 
of  the  financial  imagination  have  been  justified  in  the  outcome  of 
fact.  In  this  country,  for  example,  there  is  hardly  a  dream  of  de- 
velopment which  gilds  too  brightly  the  possibilities  of  the  future. 
Men  of  a  generation  ago  who  were  looked  on  as  and  for  the  time 
being  were  proved  to  be  visionaries  are  now  seen  to  have  mini- 
mized rather  than  exaggerated  the  progress  of  which  they  were  so 
confident.  Adventures  now  discredited  as  fanciful  because  of 
initial  miscarriage  may  yet  tun\  out  to  be  sober  preparations  in 
line  with  logically  inevitable  progress." 


LESSONS   OF  THE   MINE   DISASTER. 

THE  explosion  in  a  mine  at  Cheswick,  near  Pittsburg,  in  which 
180  men  were  killed,  again  calls  attention  to  the  great  loss 
of  life  in  the  mines  of  this  country-  as  compared  with  that  of  Eu- 
rope. No  ver\'  good  reason  is  given  by  tlie  papers  for  this  greater 
peril,  except  lax  and  inadequate  inspection,  and  carelessness  on 
the  part  of  the  miners  themselves.  The  real  cause  of  the  explo- 
sion may  not  be  made  known  until  the  coroner's  inquest  is  held, 
but  it  is  thought  that  it  was  due  to  a  defective  blast.  Up  to  the 
time  of  this  writing  152  bodies  have  been  taken  from  the  minw- 
"  Terrible  as  the  lesson  of  all  these  disasters  is,"  says  7 he  jVafional 
Labor  Tribune  (Pittsburg),  "  it  seems  that  it  will  continue  always 
to  be  neglected."  The  Pittsburg  Post  doubts  if  any  one  will  be 
punished  for  tlie  explosion.  It  says:  "It  can  be  confidently  ex- 
pected that  the  coroner  will  have  a  verdict  some  time,  and  that  the 
verdict  will  hold  some  dead  man  responsible  for  the  loss  of  life 
there  can  be  no  doubt.     Then  the  Harwick  mine  disaster  will  be  a 
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thing  of  the  past  officially."    The  Philadelphia  Press  makes  these 
reflections  on  the  loss  of  life  in  the  mines  here  and  abroad  : 

"  This  country  produces  not  far  from  one-third  of  the  coal  raised 
in  the  world,  or,  in  1901,  266,000.000  tons  out  of  787.000,000.  But 
it  furnishes  more  than  one-half  the  deaths.  The  amount  of  coal 
raised  in  this  country  is  about  that  raised  in  England.  The  acci- 
dents here  are  far  more  numerous,  reaching,  in  1902,  for  the  entire 
country,  1.749.  I^^  some  years  our  anthracite  regions  yield  half  as 
many  deaths  as  all  English  mines.  The  proportion  per  ton  of  coal 
mined  does  not  greatly  varj^  in  this  country  and  abroad.  In  1S98, 
when  202.000.000  tons  were  raised  in  England  and  196.000,000  in 
this  country,  the  fatal  accidents  here  were  1,049  and  i"  England 
1.075,  ^'i6  P^ngli.sh  figures  including  quarries  as  well  as  mines. 
But  the  loss  of  life  per  thousand  of  workmen  employed  is  far 
greater  here  than  abroad. 

"  In  Cjreat  Britain  it  was  reduced  from  4.071  per  thousand  em- 
ployed in  1S52-60  to  1.949  in  1881-90,  a  proportion  since  somewhat 
still  farther  reduced.  In  this  State  the  number  killed  per  thousand 
employed  in  anthracite  mines  was  3.30  in  1893  and  2.70  in  1902, 
1.60  in  1893  in  bituminous  mines  and  3.37  in  1902.  The  average  in 
this  countr}',  2.87  for  ten  years,  is  nearly  one-half  greater  than  the 
average  in  England.  It  is  somewhat  lower  than  the  average  in 
Prussia — 3.142— but  it  is  almost  twice  the  average  in  France — 
1.570,  all  this  being  for  the  period  of  iSSi-90.  Since  then  there 
has  been  little  change  abroad. 

"The  broad  fact  which  these  figures  show  is  that  the  protection 
to  life  employed  in  mines  is  less  in  this  country  than  abroad.  Part 
of  this  is  due  to  the  fact  that  each  miner  raises  more  coal;  part  to 
the  circumstance  that  the  English  statistics  are  based  on  coal 
mined,  and  the  American  on  coal  sold.  But  no  small  part  is  due 
to  the  simple  fact  that  the  laws  in  this  country  are  less  strict,  less 
efficiently  administered  and  that  the  immediate  discipline  of  the 
mine  is  more  lax.  The  last  cause,  for  which  the  State,  owners, 
and  managers  are  less  responsible  than  miners  and  mining  organ- 
izations themselves,  is  one  to  which  is  due  a  veiy  great  share  of 
the  accidents." 


United  States.  It  is  the  most  populous  watershed  on  the  globe 
and  the  richest  in  natural  resources.  For  decades  past  it  has  been 
the  country's  political  center.  It  has  contributed  every  elected 
President,  e.xcept  Cleveland,  since  Buchanan.  In  this  fight  for  in- 
industrial  and  commercial  supremacy  it  will  be  practically  in- 
vincible." 


EFFECT   OF   THE    PANAMA    CANAL   ON   THE 
MISSISSIPPI    VALLEY. 

MR.  CHARLES  M.  HARVEY,  a  Western  historico-political 
writer,  predicts  in  T/ie  World's  JVork  that  the  Panama 
Canal  will  "  shift  the  country's  trade  center  to  the  Mississippi  val- 
ley." A  deep  water-way  will  be  built  from  Chicago  to  the  Missis- 
sippi River,  .St.  Louis  will  become  a  seaport  by  way  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi and  by  way  of  the  lakes,  commerce  from  all  the  great  cities 
from  Pittsburg  to  Denver  will  feel  a  tendency  Gulf-ward,  and  New 
Orleans,  which  once  held  third  place  on  the  roll  of  American  cities, 
and  is  now  twelfth,  will  regain  her  old  position,  or  better.  The 
20,000,000  acres  of  "  drowned  "  lands  along  the  river  will  be  re- 
claimed, and  will  double  our  crop  of  cotton.  .Such  are  Mr.  Har- 
vey's predictions.     He  says: 

"  A  bill  for  the  construction  of  a  ship  canal  by  the  national  Gov- 
ernment from  Chicago  to  the  Mississippi  River  (utilizing  Chicago's 
drainage  canal)  and  for  the  deepening  of  the  Mississippi  down  to 
Cairo  is  before  Congress.  The  Panama  Canal  sentiment  will  push 
this  measure  to  enactment.  Into  this  waterway  from  Lake  Michi- 
gan downward  to  the  Gulf  will  be  diverted  a  large  part  of  that  vast 
stream  of  freight  which  flows  through  the  'Soo'  Canal  between 
Lakes  Superior  and  Huron,  and  which  now  moves  eastward 
through  the  other  lakes  (or  through  Canadian  canals)  and  the  St. 
Lawrence,  or  by  way  of  the  Erie  Canal  and  the  Hudson  River  to 
the  Atlantic.  This  shifting  of  the  main  channel  of  commerce  will 
have  stimulating  effects  on  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  and  New  Orleans 
as  compared  with  Montreal,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Balti- 
more, just  as  Antwerp,  by  the  magnificent  canal  system  tributary 
to  it,  has  just  displaced  Hamburg  as  the  third  seaport  of  the 
world.  Through  the  '.Soo'  in  1903  passed  35,000.000  tons  of 
freight — three  times  as  much  as  was  carried  by  the  Suez  Canal. 
A  great  portion  of  this  immen.se  traffic  will  move  toward  the  Gulf, 
and  will  be  reinforced  by  much  of  the  freight  originating  east  of 
the  canal  for  hundreds  of  miles,  as  well  as  by  a  large  part  of  that 
originating  at  Chicago  and  on  Lake  Michigan 

"The  Mississippi  Valley  is  the  industrial  and  social  heart  of  the 


OUTLAWING    ADULTERATION. 

IV  /I  O.ST  of  the  papers  favor  the  Hepburn  Pure  Food  bill  which 
^^ ^  has  passed  the  Hou.se,  and  which  is  thought  likely  to  be 
adopted  by  the  Senate,  making  adulteration  of  foods,  drinks,  and 
drugs  a  misdemeanor,  punishable  by  fine,  or  imprisonment,  or 
both  :  but  a  few  of  them  regard  the  measure  as  too  drastic.  The 
bill  treats  the  matter  of  adulteration  in  considerable  detail,  and 
authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  investigate  any  case  of 
importation  or  manufacture  which  he  deems  .suspicious.  "It  rep- 
resents a  sane  and  well-considered  effort."  .says  the  Chicago 
Record- Herald.  "  to  protect  the  people  against  impure  foods  with- 
out injuring  or  menacing  any  legitimate  industry."  And  the  New 
York  Joun/a/  of  Coiniiiercc  declares  that  "once  this  act  takes 
effect  and  is  systematically  and  consistently  enforced  it  is  likely  to 
lead  to  a  general  suppression  of  a  traffic  that  is  disgraceful  to  any 
civilized  community.  This  Congress  will  have  one  good  thing  to 
its  credit  when  this  long-delayed  measure  goes  upon  the  national 
statute  book."  The  New  Orleans  Times-Democrat  says  the  act 
is  based  on  the  same  principles  as  the  quarantine  and  the  liealth 
laws.     1 1  remarks  : 

"  The  measure  is  a  drastic  innovation  in  that  it  tells  the  manu- 
facturer what  goods  he  shall  make,  the  merchant  what  quality  he 
shall  sell,  and  the  consumer  what  he  shall  use.  It  is  contended 
that  these  are  matters  which  should  be  left  to  the  individual  judg- 
ment and  appetite.  There  is  unquestionably  strong  ground  for 
these  objections  to  the  law.  but  the  preservation  of  the  public 
health  necessarily  leads  to  restrictions  which  normally  would  be 
so  oppressive  as  to  be  unbearable.  It  has  been  recognized  pretty 
generally  that  it  is  one  of  the  duties  of  government,  so  far  as  it  can 
do  so,  to  protect  the  health  of  its  subjects  or  its  citizens,  and  to 
do  this  occasionally  requires  oppressive  measures.  Quarantine, 
which  is  now  almost  universally  practised,  is  generally  irksome 
and  at  times  oppressive,  especially  the  quarantine  which  makes  a 
close  prisoner  of  a  person  under  suspicion.  Persons  who  are  re- 
garded as  dangerous  to  their  neighbors  are  frequently  immured  in 
their  own  homes,  and  a  guard  is  placed  over  them  to  prevent  them 
from  going  at  large." 

The  measure  is  strongly  opposed  in  some  quarters  as  too  pa- 
ternalistic and  as  putting  too  many  and  too  heavy  shackles  on 
commerce.  For  instance,  the  Kansas  City  Journal  declares  that 
"  it  would  seem  that  when  the  (Government  prescribes  the  exact 
degree  of  fineness  which  every  article  of  human  consumption  must 
iiave  before  the  railroads  can  lawfully  carry  it,  it  is  restricting 
commercial  and  individual  rights  within  pretty  narrow  limits." 
The  Springfield  Republican  .says  similarly  : 

■'  When  we  consider  the  trend  of  the  limes  in  the  manufacture 
and  consumption  of  prepared  foods — canned  vegetables,  fruits, 
meats,  soups,  pickles,  jellies,  and  so  on,  preserves,  prepared 
cereals  and  breakfast  foods,  coifee,  tea,  and  other  beverages,  ba- 
king powder,  drugs  and  medicines,  etc.,  etc. — it  is  evident  that  a 
vast  undertaking  is  being  loaded  upon  the  national  Government, 
involving  a  most  important  step  in  the  centralization  of  power  at 
the  expense  of  the  States  and  a  most  ladical  step  in  the  extension 
of  federal  control  over  industry. 

"  Dealers  in  provisions  are  understood  to  be  not  generally  hostile 
to  this  system  of  governinent  espionage  in  business,  nor  are  we 
prepared  to  say  that  the  step  has  not  been  made  neces.sary  by  the 
vast  multiplication  and  general  and  increasing  consuinption  of  pre- 
pared food  among  the  people.  But  where  does  the  principle  of 
government,  thus  admitted  and  adopted,  lead  to?  If  the  Govern- 
ment must  .send  out  its  guards  to  stand  watch  over  manufacturing 
and  commerce  to  this  extent  in  order  to  prevent  competitive  in- 
dustry from  administering  slow  poisons  to  the  people  of  the  laml. 
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Wave  we  not  raised  a  pretty  strong  suggestion  that  the  Government 
might  about  as  well  do  this  manufacturing  and  trading  on  its  own 
account?  If  competition  can  not  be  trusted  at  any  pomt,  but  must 
be  put  under  government  guardianship  at  all  points,  will  not  the 
question  he  presented  with  increasing  force  :  Why  tolerate  the 
competitive  system  at  all?  Mr.  Hanna  writes  to  a  magazine  that 
he  can  see  no  tendency  to  socalism  in  the  American  state.  But 
-here  we  have  an  extending — doubtless  a  necessary — paternalism 
which  to  an  increasing  number  of  people  will  ever  suggest  social- 
ism or  the  public  conduct  of  industrj'  as  possibly  a  preferable  and 
less  expensive  substitute." 


ARMY    PRESS    ON    "KANGAROO    PROMOTION." 

PROMOTION  by  emotion"  is  what  T/ie  Aniiy  and  Xa7>y 
Register  calls  the  method  by  which  some  of  the  army  offi- 
cers have  recently  been  jumped  over  the  heads  of  some  hundreds 
of  superiors,  and,  as  might  be  inferred,  its  comment  is  not  favor- 
able. The  latest  example  of  this  system  is  the  Presidents  nomina- 
tion of  Col.  A.  L.  Mills,  superintendent  of  the  Military  Academy 
at  West  Point,  to  be  a  brigadier-general,  over  the  heads  of  612 
other  officers.  The  President's  view  of  the  matter  was  expressed 
in  his  latest  annual  message,  in  which  he  said  that  "  the  only 
people  who  are  contented  with  a  system  of  promotion  by  mere 
seniority  are  those  who  are  contented  with  the  triumph  of  medi- 
ocrity over  excellence."  while.  "  on  the  other  hand,  a  system  which 
encouraged  the  exercise  of  social  or  political  favoritism  in  promo- 
tions would  be  even  worse."  Secretary  Root  remarked  in  a  letter 
a  few  weeks  ago  that  promotion  by  seniority  would  keep  at  the 
head  of  the  army  a  constantly  shifting  body  of  old  generals  who 
would  be  "resting  on  their  laurels  "—a  situation  not  conducive  to 
efficiency. 

The  Register  thinks  that  the  wishes  of  the  army  should  have 
some  weight.     1 1  says  : 

"  The  necessity  of  respecting  the  majority  view  in  a  matter  so 
vital  as  promotion  arises  from  the  fact  that  a  defiance  of  it  would 


GENER.ALS  MADE  WHILE  VOU  WATT. 

— Toniatis  in  //  Coriiere  Illtistrato  (New  York). 

mean  a  violent  disturbance  of  service  sentiment,  if  an  officer  who 
has  served  with  modest  gallantry  as  a  major  finds  himself  jumped 
by  a  captain  who  served  with  greater  distinction,  but  at  no  greater 
risk,  hardship,  or  effort,  he  is  not  likely  to  have  the  same  heart  in 
his  work  or  the  same  respect  for  the  system  of  compensation.  He 
is  more  willing  to  take  his  chances  with  the  rule  of  seniority,  con- 
tent in  the  security  that  he  will  be  the  victim  of  no  such  contempt 
for  his  comfort  and  his  rights  as  the  spectacle  of  a  captain,  already 
adequately   rewarded,   jumping   nearly  eight   hundred  seniors   in 


COL.   ALBERT  LEOPOLD   MILLS, 

Superiiitendeut  of  Ihe  West  Point  Mili- 
tary .-Academy  ;  nominated  to  be  a  Brig- 
adier-General over  the  heads  of  612  other 
officers. 


.service,  most  of  whom,  it  is  safe  to  say.  have  ser\-ed  as  faithfully 
as  he  and  who  deserve  something  better  than  finding  the  higher 
grades  invaded  by  their  once  juniors. 

"  Promotion  by  emotion  is  a  disastrous  visitation  upon  either  the 
army  or  the  navy.  It  is  fraught  with  the  menace  of  favoritism 
and  inriuence  and  on  this  account  is  destined  to  injure  the  army. 
It  is  no  contribution  to  military  efficiency  to  arouse  individual  re- 
.sentment.  excite  personal  animosity,  or  create  .service  dissati.sfac- 
tion.  No  system  of  promotion  by  selection  yet  devised  quite 
escapes  this,  condition. 
That  is  the  factor  which 
offers  the  best  reason 
for  branding  selective 
promotion  as  some- 
thing pernicious,  in- 
stead of  beneficial." 

The  .Iriny  and  Xa7'y 
Journal  (New  York) 
cites  the  case  of  Gen- 
eral Grant,  who  was 
long  kept  in  the  back- 
ground by  officers  with 
"  pull  "  and  "  influence." 
To  quote  : 

"It  w  as  the  patient, 
plodding  Grant  who. 
during  the  Civil  War. 
distanced  all  of  the 
brilliant  contemporaries 
who  started  so  much 
ahead  of  him  in  the 
race.  He  was  probably 
one  of  the  very  last  of 
all  those  in  our  service 
who  would  at  the  be- 
ginning of  his  career 
have  been  pointed  out  by  selection  for  advancement.  Our  Butlers 
and  our  Bankses  were  able  to  push  ahead  of  him.  Why  ?  Because 
they  had  a  skill  in  bringing  influence  to  bear  at  Washington  which 
the  modest  (irant  did  not  possess,  and  would  not  have  exercised 
if  he  had  had  it,  and  which,  if  all  reports  do  not  go  astray,  is  still 
effective  in  controlling  military-  selection. 

"  One  great  secret  of  General  Grant's  success  was  the  fact  that, 
during  the  Mexican  War,  he  received  a  most  thorough  training  in 
a  subordinate  position.  And  the  most  trying  experiences  of  his 
life  were  those  which  he  found  in  the  end  most  valuable,  teaching 
him  those  lessons  of  patience,  subordination,  and  self-abnegation 
which  it  is  all  important  that  a  soldier  should  leam,  and  especially 
important  that  he  should  learn  in  early  life.  Tt  is  good  for  a  man 
that  he  bear  the  yoke  in  his  youth.'  It  is  true,  of  course,  that  a 
man  may  linger  too  long  in  the  routine  of  subordination  and  thu.'^ 
become  unfitted  for  the  larger  duty  of  a  more  exalted  position; 
but  it  is  ecjually  true  that  by  rapid  advancement  a  younger  man 
may  be  too  soon  deprived  of  lessons  that  it  is  necessary  that  he 
should  learn,  and  which  can  only  be  learned  by  that  direct  contact 
with  troops  from  which  advance  to  the  position  of  general  officer 
removes  him.  As  a  volunteer  officer  of  our  Civil  War  said,  ex- 
plaining why  he  passed  direct  from  civil  life  to  the  rank  of  general 
officer,  without  going  through  the  intermediate  grade  of  field  offi- 
cer, as  he  at  first  thought  of  doing,  he  learned  on  inquiry  from  a 
military  friend  that  'it  was  a  darned  sight  easier  to  be  a  generiri 
than  a  colonel.' 

"The  position  of  the  army  with  reference  to  .selection  is  illus- 
trated by  that  of  the  man  who  was  in  favor  of  the  Maine  liquor 
law,  but  opposed  to  its  enforcement.  They  believe  in  the  principle 
of  selection,  but  they  ha%-e  a  very  profound  distrust  of  the  ability 
of  our  civil  administration,  or  even  our  military  administrators,  to 
select  with  sole  regard  to  military  efficiency,  experience,  and  knowl- 
edge, wholly  unbiased  by  personal  and  political  solicitation  or 
other  considerations  of  like  nature. 

"  If  an  avoidance  of  personality  did  not  compel  us  to  refrain 
from  comparisons,  we  could  easily  show  what  excellent  reasons 
the  army  have  for  this  distrust  of  selection.  Whatever  the  advan- 
tages of  selecting  for  the  rank  of  brigadier-general  yo«ng  officers 
with  comparatively  limited  experience,  there  is  certainly  one  ob- 
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vious  disadvantage.  If  the  selection  made  upon  short  acquaint- 
ance does  not  prove  to  be  a  happy  one,  the  officer  continues  longer 
in  a  position  to  which  he  is  not  adapted,  and  for  a  longer  time 
blocks  promotion,  to  the  discouragement  and  disgust  of  the  hun- 
dreds of  officers  who  follow  after  him." 


AMERICAN    INVESTMENTS   IN   RUSSIA. 

AX  evil  report  of  Russia  as  a  land  of  promise  for  American 
enterprise  is  brought  back  by  Mr.  A.  H.  Ford,  who  has 
been  spying  out  the  land  for  The  Iron  Age.  "  In  a  thousand 
ways,"  says  Mr.  Ford,  "  the  American  investor  is  made  to  rue  the 
day  he  first  thought  of  establishing  a  branch  plant  in  tlie  land  of 
the  Czar."     He  adds  : 

■ 

"It  would  seem  as  tho  Russia  was  bent  upon  demonstrating  to 
Americans  how  greatly  to  their  financial  advantage  would  be  Japa- 
nese success  at  arms  in  the  Far  East. 

"  While  Japan  eagerly  offers  every  possible  inducement  to 
Americans  to  become  investors  in  the  Island  Kingdom,  Russia  is 
engaged  in  hounding  from  her  vast  continent  almost  the  last 
American  enterprises  she  has  so  far  allowed  to  remain  and 
flourish." 

The  Russian  plan,  as  Mr.  Ford  relates  it,  is  simple.  The  manu- 
facturer of  locomotives,  air-brakes,  agricultnral  implements,  or 
sewing-machines  (to  mention  a  few  actual  examples),  having  built 
up  a  trade  in  Russia,  is  induced,  by  threats  or  cajolery,  to  erect  a 
plant  in  Russia ;  then  he  is  made  to  discharge  his  American  work- 
men and  hire  Russians,  and  then  his  business  is  so  taxed,  ham- 
pered, and  interfered  with  that  the  American  linally  sells  out  in 
disgust,  and  Russia  has  acquired  a  new  industry  at  a  low  figure. 
Says  Mr.  Ford : 

"  The  Government  interests  itself  ditectly  in  every  foreign  enter- 
prise, with  a  view  to  converting  it  into  a  purely  Russian  affair; 
nor  are  the  servants  of  the  Czar  particular  as  to  the  methods  used. 
From  De  Witte  down  results  have  been  all  that  was  looked  for, 
Russian  officials  frankly  admitting  the  charges  of  discriminating 
against  American  enterprises,  and  the  Americans  who  have  founded 
machine  shops  and  factories  in  Russia  are  forced  to  realize  that 
their  progressive  methods,  instead  of  setting  a  pace,  have  startled 
the  Russians  to  a  degree  that  has  worked  the  downfall  of  almost 
ever}'  Yankee  venture  in  European  Russia." 

Two  American  firms  that  are  now  having  the  screws  put  on  them 


under  this  system  are  the  Westinghouse  Air-Brake  Compau)  and 
the  Singer  Sewing-Machine  Company.  Mr.  P'ord  tells  the  story 
of  the  latter's  tribulations  in  Russia  as  follows : 

"  Many  years  ago  it  was  that  the  Singer  Sewing-Machine  Com- 
pany began  their  invasion  of  Russia.  Rapidly  the  useful  Ameri- 
can invention  found  its  way  to  even  the  most  remote  parts  of  the 
empire.  I  have  encountered  it  in  far-off  Siberia  and  Manchuria, 
and  even  have  a  photograph  of  a  Central  Asian  tent-home  in 
which  the  wives  of  an  unruly  chief  stitch  garments  for  their  lord 
and  master  upon  this  ingenious  Yankee  machine.  I  have  met 
Jewish  traders  who  have  carried  the  American  sewing-machine  by 
camel  caravan  far  into  Tibet,  from  whence  returning  native 
traders  report  sales  even  in  the  sacred  city  of  Lhassa.  where  the 
feet  of  no  white  man  have  trod  for  nearly  a  century.  Such  success 
caused  Russian  officials  to  smile  upon  American  enterprise  and 
suggest  a  factor\'  on  Russian  soil.  Now  such  a  suggestion  in 
Russia  carries  with  it  the  assurance  that  if  not  favorably  acted 
upon  import  dues  will  be  levied  that  will  force  the  foreign  manu- 
facturer to  terms.  At  present  there  is  a  magnificent  Singer  sewing- 
machine  factory  at  Moscow,  and  almost  my  first  view  of  the  Rus- 
sian capital  included  the  one  modern  office  building  in  all  Russia 
that  the  company  are  erecting  on  the  Nevsky  Prospect.  All  of 
this  display  of  wealth,  it  is  needless  to  say,  has  excited  the  cupid- 
ity of  the  Czar's  tax  collectors,  and.  when  it  is  also  taken  into  con- 
sideration that  American  enterprise  in  Russia  is  held  largely 
responsible  for  the  spread  of  revolutionary  doctrines,  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  the  reactionists  now  in  power  have  organized  a  cam- 
paign of  petty  annoyances  to  either  drive  the  American  company 
out  of  Russia  or  force  them  to  sell  at  a  sacrifice,  either  direct  to 
the  paternalist  C.overnment  or  to  some  purely  Russian  company. 

"Now,  all  men  are  not  wise  in  all  things  at  all  times — not  even 
Yankee  investors — so  it  came  about  that  to  curry  favor  with  the 
Government  the  Singer  Sewing  Machine  Company  took  the  almost 
fatal  step  of  depositing  their  receipts  with  the  Imperial  Bank. 
Promptly  the  tax  agents  demanded  of  the  state  bank  access  to  the 
accounts  of  the  American  company.  The  officers  of  the  Singer 
Sewing-.Machine  Company  were  officially  informed  that  as  they 
were  depositing  large  amounts  of  money  they  must  pay  the  Gov- 
ernment larger  taxes.  In  vain  the  directors  pointed  out  that  the 
deposits  were  gross  receipts,  not  profits,  and  that,  moieover,  the 
company  were  paying  their  full  quota  of  taxes  demanded  by  law. 
Not  being  able  to  refute  the  latter  statement,  the  government  ofii- 
cials  retired  and  consulted,  with  the  result  that  they  returned  with 
a  demand  that  the  exact  collections  of  each  and  every  one  of  the 
thousands  of  sales  agents  throughout  Russia  be  reported  to  the 
Government.  This  would  entail,  of  course,  the  employment  of  a 
large  number  of  accountants,  as  the  amounts  collected  are  often 


John  Hui.i.  :  "  Drop  those  chickens,  you  immoral  scoundrel  1  " 

— Maybell  in  the  P.iooklyn  Rtiq^le. 


TllK  KiNtv  :  ••  If  I'm  .It  all  in  the  way- — " 

— Aleshire  in  the  Chicago  Inter  OciUtii. 
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not  more  than  a  few  kopecks ;  and,  being  a  manifest  impossibility, 
the  company  flatly  refused. 

"  The  next  move  of  the  Government  was  a  threat  to  tax  the  com- 
pany a  thousand  or  more  rubles  for  each  agent,  on  the  ground  that, 
the  stock  of  the  company  being  owned  by  foreigners,  their  agents 
were  drummers  for  foreign  goods  and  subject  to  the  heavy  tax  im- 
posed on  all  foreign  salesmen  in  Russia.  I  found,  upon  careful 
inquiry,  that  the  experiences  of  this  company  are  comparatively 
mild  compared  with  the  treatment  meted  out  to  some  other  Yankee 
concerns  attempting  to  conduct  business  m  Russia  at  present." 


COTTON  MADNESS,  HERE  AND  ABROAD. 

FROM  almost  every  part  of  the  civilized  world  reports  are 
coming  in  telling  of  excitement  and  perturbation  over  the 
high  price  of  cotton,  which  on  January  22  reached  15  cents  a 
pound,  the  highest  price  in  thirty-four  years,  and  has  since  gone 
higher.  Some  think  it  will  reach  twenty  cents.  The 
Washington  S^ar  reports  that  the  bargain  hunters 
of  the  national  capital,  hieing  to  the  stores  for  the 
January  "  sales,"  leam  with  consternation  "  that  cotton 
sheets,  for  example,  which  two  months  ago  might 
be  bought  for  ^i  each,  now  cost  $1.10,  with  all  other 
goods  in  proportion."  And  the  editor  of  the  New 
York  Eve7iing  Post  learns  that  cotton  overalls  are  ad- 
vancing in  price,  and  writes  a  sad  editorial  on  the 
subject.  The  Southern  papers  report  that  a  regret- 
table craze  for  cotton  speculation  has  seized  upon  that 
section,  and  our  consular  officers  abroad  report  that 
the  European  governments,  in  a  fright  at  the  cotton 
scarcity,  are  searching  their  tropical  possessions  for 
spots  where  cotton  will  grow.  In  the  mill  districts 
of  New  England  and  Lancashire,  where  reductions 
of  time  and  wages  are  being  made,  the  cotton  short- 
age is  felt  more  keenly  perhaps,  than  anywhere  else. 
"  There  is  danger  now,"  declares  The  Ma7iufac- 
turers^  liecord (Baltimore),  "of  the  speculative  spirit 
which  has  been  aroused  throughout  the  South  becom- 
ing a  great  curse  "  ;  and  the  At\a.nt3.  _/oi^ ma/  says  : 


of  the  law  of  supply  and  demand?  As  to  the  danger  of  'semi- 
starvation,'  the  farmers  were  reduced  to  these  conditions  when  they 
were  forced  to  sell  their  cotton  at  from  live  to  seven  cents.  The 
low  price  of  cotton  during  the  years  set  back  material  development 
in  the  South  at  least  ten  years.  Give  the  Southern  people  over 
twelve  cents  for  their  cotton  for  a  series  of  years  and  every  in- 
dustry in  America  would  be  benefited,  gold  would  flow  in  from 
Europe,  and  the  balance  of  trade  would  be  felt  in  every  business 
mart.  The  present  high  price  of  cotton  temporarily  embarrasses 
cotton-mill  operatives  and  cotton-mill  owners,  but  prices  will 
shortly  adjust  themselves  and  this  trouble  will  be  short-lived. 

"  As  to  the  smaller  consumption  of  cotton  goods,  it  is  a  thousand 
times  better  for  the  South  to  raise  8,000,000  bales  at  fifteen  cents  a 
pound  than  12,000,000  bales  at  seven  to  eight  cents  a  pound,  and 
if  consumption  decreases  the  farmers  will  not  be  hurt.  Besides, 
they  will  be  able  to  devote  much  time  and  labor  to  diversified 
agriculture  and  will  be  more  prosperous. 

"As  to  the  'bugaboo'  of  the  'fresh  impetus  to  British  and  Ger- 
mans to  raise  cotton  in  colonial  Africa,'  that  has  no  terror  for 
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"  There  are  thousands  of  people  in  the  South  to- 
day who  are  cotton-mad. 

"  They  are  simply  intoxicated  by  the  magnificent  rise  in  the  price 
of  the  staple,  and  by  all  that  this  means  to  their  section  and  State 
and  property. 

"  They  have  been  seized  by  the  speculative  fever ;  and  not  only 
are  they  sending  hard-earned  cash  to  New  York  as  margin  for 
operations  in  cotton,  but  they  are  rushing  blindly  into  hazardous 
enterprises  of  every  kind,  based  on  the  colossal  boom  which  high 
cotton  is  expected  to  bring  to  the  South. 

"A  despatch  from  Boston,  printed  in  T/ie  Wall  Street  Journal, 
prints  this  statement  from  a  New  England  gentleman  who  but 
recently  returned  from  the  South  : 

"'I  had  occasion  to  visit  one  of  the  small  towns  in  South  Caro- 
lina, and  land  which  a  few  years  ago  was  going  begging  at  $2  per 
acre  now  commands  a  price  of  $25. 

"'The  local  bank  in  the  town  has  a  capital  of  ^^75,000  and  had 
deposits  of  $500,000,  but  one-half  of  its  deposits  have  been  with- 
drawn and  sent  to  New  York  as  margin  for  speculation  in  cotton. 

"'The  South  is  cotton-mad,  and  I  fear  for  the  ultimate  crash.' 

"  The  gravity  of  the  situation  may  not  be  as  yet  so  great  as  the 
above  would  lead  us  to  infer ;  but  it  certainly  calls  for  a  timely 
warning." 

The  New  York  World  speaks  in  a  tone  of  reproof  to  those  who 
are  applying  "the  spur  of  famine  prices  "  to  cotton;  which  leads 
the  Raleigh  News  and  Observer  to  remark  in  reply  : 

"Well,  what  would  The  World  have  the  Southern  farmers  do 
about  it .''  Does  it  think  they  should  refuse  to  accept  the  fifteen 
cents  offered  for  their  cotton  on  both  sides  of  the  ocean?  Would 
it  have  them,  for  fear  of  future  competition  from  Asia  and  the  fear 
of  curtailment  of  the  use  of  cotton  goods,  demand  to  be  paid  seven 
cents  instead  of  the  fourteen  cents  offered  through  the  operation 


LEADERS   OF  THE  COTTON   "BULL"    MOVEMENT. 


Southern  cotton-growers.  They  know  that  Europe  will  try  to 
raise  cotton  in  Africa  and  elsewhere  whether  cotton  sells  at  five 
cents  or  fifty.  Of  course  higher  prices  would  increase  the  im- 
petus, but  it  will  not  cause  a  single  stalk  of  cotton  to  grow  where 
the  climate  and  other  conditions  are  not  favorable." 


RAILWAY   CASUALITIES   IN   AMERICA   AND 
GREAT   BRITAIN. 

WHEN  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission's  summary  of 
railway  accidents  was  made  public  recently,  many  of  our 
newspapers  called  attention  to  the  few  casualties  on  British  rail- 
roads, as  compared  with  those  in  the  United  States,  and  cited  some 
figures  to  prove  that  our  roads  are  operated  with  criminal  reckless- 
ness. Now  The  Railway  Age  (Chicago)  remarks  that "  when  the  ac- 
cident record  as  a  whole  is  considered,  the  immunity  of  British  rail- 
ways appears  less  evident."  That  paper  has  received  an  abstract 
of  the  report  of  the  British  Board  of  Trade,  giving  a  summary  of 
the  accidents  of  the  six  months  ended  June  30,  1903,  thus  furnish- 
ing means  for  some  comparisons  with  the  summary  of  railway 
accidents  in  the  United  States  made  by  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission.  British  railways  operate  22,152  miles  of  lines,  while 
the  length  of  roads  in  the  United  States,  as  reported  by  the  com- 
mission, aggregates  201,457  miles,  more  than  nine  times  as  much. 
On  English  lines  in  the  six  months  named  60  passengers  and  229 
employees  were  killed,  and  1.159  passengers  and  1,777  employees 
were  injured.     In  the  United  States,  during  the  year  ending  June 
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30,  1903,  321  passengers  and  3,233  employees  were  killed,  and  6,973 
passengers  and  39,044  employees  were  injured. 

"At  first  these  figures  seem  to  show  a  tremendous  balance 
against  the  United  States,"  says  The  Railway  Age,  "  but  in  order 
to  make  a  just  comparison  it  will  be  necessarj^  to  convert  the  mile- 
age to  a  common  basis  and  use  the  same  measure  of  time."  It. 
therefore,  proceeds  to  multiply  the  six  months'  figures  by  two  and 
the  British  mileage  by  nine,  to  put  the  mileage  of  the  two  coun- 
tries on  practically  the  same  basis,  which  gives  these  results : 


Passengers  killed 

Employees  killed 

Total  killed 

Passenjrers  injured 

Employees  injured 

Total  injured 

Total  killed  and  injured 


British. 

Assumed 

figures. 

United  States. 
Actual 
figures. 

1,080 

4,122 

.1.233 

5,202 

3.554 

20,862 
31,986 

52,848 
58  050 

6.973 
39.044 

46,017 
49.57' 

"By  this  adjustment  of  figures  to  a  common  basis,"  says  The 
Railway  Age,  "  it  appears  that  in  proportion  to  mileage  British 
railways  are  far  more  destructive  of  life  and  cause  far  more  in- 
juries than  those  in  the  United  States." 


RESTRICTING    PHILIPPINE   TRADE. 

OENATOR  FRYE'S  bill  to  restrict  trade  between  the  United 
*^  States  and  the  Philippines  to  ships  flying  the  stars  and  stripes 
is  received  by  the  press  with  much  the  same  feeling  that  was  dis- 
played toward  his  famous  shipping-subsidy  bill.  The  Providence 
Journal,  a  newspaper  of  strong  Republican  sentiments,  calls  the 
measure  "a  George  III.  bill."  and  after  remarking  that  the  effect 
of  George  III.'s  shipping  measure  "ought  surely  to  be  familiar  in 
all  its  significance  to  all  Americans,"  it  exclaims: 

"  Yet  here  is  an  American  Senator,  from  a  part  of  the  country 
which  sorely  felt  the  wrongs  of  eighteenth-century  English  colonial 
legislation,  boldly  proposing  a  law  that  would  affect  the  Asiatic 
dependents  of  the  United  States  in  the  same  way  that  the  early 
American  colonists  of  Great  Britain  were  affected 

"  Its  enactment  will  be  an  open  confession  to  the  anti- imperialists 
at  home  and  to  our  critics  abroad  that  we  are  willing  to  sacrifice 
our  over-sea  wards  to  the  cupidity  of  that  little  band  of  esurient 
capitalists  among  our  own  people  who  have  for  years  been  trying 
in  vain  to  get  their  hands  into  the  treasury  up  to  the  elbow, 
through  the  opening  made  by  a  ship-subsidy  law." 

Not  an  American  ship,  it  is  said,  is  now  regularly  engaged  in 
the  trade  between  this  country  and  the  Philippines,  and  some  of 
our  newspapers  predict  that  if  the  trade  is  restricted  to  American 
vessels,  the  increased  freight  rates  will  divert  the  Philippine  trade 
to  England  and  Germany.  The  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press  (Rep.) 
condemns  the  bill  thus  : 

"It  will  hamper  the  commercial  development  and  pro.sperity  of 
the  islands  and  be  inconsistent  with  the  only  policy  by  which  any 
nation  can  make  colonial  possessions  pay — that  of  fostering  their 
commercial  strength  and  converting  them  into  a  market  for  its 
wares.  It  will  be  equally  inconsistent  with  the  other  theory'  of 
colonial  government,  to  which  commercial  advantage  is  only  an 
incident,  the  theory  of  the  responsibility  of  the  stronger  to  the 
weaker — the  only  justification  in  the  minds  of  nine-tenths  of  those 
who  favored  taking  the  Philippines  for  that  policy.  It  is  no  more 
justifiable  and  no  wiser  to  exploit  the  Philippines  for  the  benefit  of 
our  ship-owners  than  to  allow  speculators  to  exploit  them.  Every 
nation  that  has  tried  that  .sort  of  thing  has  failed  as  a  colonizer, 
has  found  its  colonies  a  burden,  and  has  hurt  rather  than  helped 
the  natives  of  tlieir  colonies.  The  United  States  can  not  afford  to 
enter  on  any  policy  of  that  sort,  and  the  people  of  the  country  will 
not  tolerate  such  a  betrayal  of  their  high  purposes  in  accepting 
responsibility  for  the  welfare  of  the  islands.  I-'inally,  it  is  only 
through  commerce,  through  the  intercommunications  of  trade,  that 
the  archipelago  and  the  United  States  can  get  to  know  each  other. 


The  Filipinos  w  ill  never  feel  themselves  part  of  the  United  States, 
will  have  no  interest  in  Americans,  will,  in  fact,  be  alienat-ed,  if  all 
their  trade  is  conducted,  as  it  will  be  if  the  Frye  bill  passes,  with 
British,  Germans,  and  Japanese.  Why  exclude  Americans  from 
the  Philippine  market  and  Filipinos  from  the  American  market 
by  levying  what  would  amount  to  a  special  tax  on  commerce  be- 
tween the  islands?" 


SOUTHERN  PRESS  ON  NEGRO  EDUCATION. 

■•  r^  OVERNOR  VARDAMAN'S  theory  that  education  mak-es 
^^-^  people  worse  may  account  for  some  queer  things  about 
himself."  is  the  unfeeling  remark  of  the  Jacksonville  Times-Union 
in  its  comment  on  the  Mississippi  governor's  scheme  to  redeem 
the  negro  from  criminality  by  keeping  him  illiterate  (considered  in 
these  columns  last  week).  It  adds:  "Mississippi  is  welcome  to 
her  new  governor.  We  don't  think  there  is  another  Southern  State 
that  envies  her  the  leadership  of  a  man  of  his  views."  Most  of  the 
Southern  papers  fail  to  rally  to  the  governor's  support  on  this 
proposition.  His  argument,  it  will  be  recalled,  is  based  on  the 
fact  that  there  are  more  arrests  of  negroes  in  New  England,  per 
thousand,  where  the  negroes  are  comparatively  well  educated,  than 
there  are  in  the  "  black  belt,"  where  negro  literacy  is  low.  The 
less  education,  therefore,  the  less  crime.  The  New  Orleans  Times- 
Democrat  says  of  this  logic  : 

"The  over-education  of  the  negro  is  an  evil  certainly,  but  there 
is  small  danger  that  he  will  be  over-educated  in  the  average  rural 
public  school  of  the  South.  Education  makes  a  criminal  of  the 
negro  only  when  he  is  educated  beyond  that  point  which  fits  him 
for  that 'state  of  life  in  which  it  hath  pleased  God  to  call  him.' 
Governor  \'ardaman  is  doubtless  incorrect  in  attributing  the  larger 
per  cent,  of  crime  among  Massachusetts  negroes  to  more  educa- 
tion. There  is  coincidence  to  support  Governor  Vardaman  cer- 
tainly, but  the  probabilities  are  that  the  excess  in  negro  crime  in 
Massachusetts  is  attributable  to  the  fact  that  the  negroes  there 
live  in  towns  where  they  are  arrested  and  punished  for  offenses 
which  are  looked  upon  as  venial  offenses  in  the  rural  districts  of 
the  South.  Only  a  small  fraction  of  one  per  cent,  of  the  crimes 
against  hen  roosts,  for  example,  ever  make  their  appearance  in 
courts  of  justice  in  the  South.  The  offense  is  usually  punished 
with  a  load  of  mustard-seed  shot  or  the  stinging  but  comparatively 
harmless  impact  of  a  load  of  beans,  and  the  owner  of  the  roost  be- 
lieves himself  to  be  fairly  well  compensated  and  the  petty  larcenist 
adequately  punished.  However  this  may  be,  the  people  of  the 
South  will  insist  that  there  be  no  change  made  in  the  public-school 
system  in  the  direction  indicated  until  the  facts  alleged  become 
more  than  coincidences." 

Many  of  the  Southern  papers  treat  the  governor's  remarks  edi- 
torially without  either  indorsing  or  opposing  them.  Among  such 
papers  may  be  mentioned  the  Norfolk  Vi7ginian-Pilot,  the  Macon 
Telegraph,  the  Mobile  Register,  the  Montgomery-  Advertiser,  the 
Chattanooga  Times,  the  Memphis  Scimitar,  the  New  Orleans 
Picayune,  and  the  Dallas  News. 

The  Memphis  Commercial- Appeal,  however,  declares  that  Major 
Vardaman's  argument  "  is  incontrovertible,"  and  adds  : 

"  Governor  ^^ardaman  understands  the  negro  in  all  his  phases  as 
well  as  most  men  of  this  section,  and  a  great  deal  better  than  any 
man  on  the  other  side  of  the  line.  What  he  said  with  such  bril- 
liant and  emphatic  eloquence  in  his  stump  speeches  he  reiterated 
with  less  fervor  and  more  force  in  his  inaugural  address.  There 
was  no  quibble,  no  side-stepping,  no  equivocating.  His  thoughts 
were  bold  and  exact  and  well  defined.  He  believes  the  negro  has 
a  soul,  but  that  he  lias  no  moral  bottom,  and  this  is  the  universal 
opinion  of  those  who  have  lived  among  the  negroes  from  their  in- 
fancy up.  He  has  seen  the  race  fail  in  its  every  undertaking  ex- 
cept where  guided  by  the  sympathetic  hand  of  his  former  master. 
He  knows  that  education  has  not  bettered  them  as  a  whole,  and 
that  a  people  without  an  alphabet,  without  a  constitution,  without 
an  idea  above  the  gratification  of  animal  instincts  and  bestial  pas- 
sions is  incapable  of  either  .self-government  or  exercising  domin- 
ion over  others.  He  knows  that  the  negro  is  fit  only  for  manual 
labor,  and  this  is  the  opinion  of  the  wisest  man  of  tiiat  race, 
Booker  T.  Washington.     He  knows  that  the  negro  is  shiftless  and 
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irresponsible,  and  if  left  to  himself  would  starve  to  death  or  return 
to  barbarism.  This  lack  of  moral  sense  makes  thieves  and  rob- 
bers and  murderers  of  them  by  the  wholesale.  It  has  bred  a  race 
of  bastards  who  are  a  menace  to  the  home  unless  checked  by  the 
Ku-Klux  or  the  shotgun.  Education  has  not  benefited  him  men- 
tally, morally,  or  spiritually.  The  most  eloquent,  most  scholarly, 
and  most  brilliant  negro  bishop  in  America,  a  man  who  was  edu- 
cated at  Harvard,  is  one  of  the  most  notoriously  lewd  and  profli- 
gate members  of  his  race.  He  represents  what  we  know  to  be  the 
moral  status  of  the  negro  ministry.  Not  many  of  them  are  as 
pure,  and  saintly,  and  godly  as  the  plain  old  Bishop  Isaac  Lane, 
of  Tennessee.     If  they  were,  there  might  be  hope  for  the  race. 

"We  could  cite  instances  innumerable  to  prove  all  that  we  have 
said  of  the  negro,  and  what  we  have  said  is  the  honest  conviction 
of  Governor  Vardaman.  Governor  Vardaman  is  not  going  to  in- 
jure the  negro.  His  hands  are  tied  by  the  Constitution  of  his 
State,  which  is  formed  on  the  Constitution  of  Massachusetts,  and 
he  can  do  nothing  toward  carrying  out  his  peculiar  policies  until 
the  bonds  are  removed.  The  negro,  if  he  is  fit  for  it,  has  a  vote 
and  a  voice  in  the  government  of  Mississippi,  as  elsewhere  in  the 
South.  Here  live  his  best  friends,  to  whom  he  can  turn  in  the 
hour  of  distress  and  find  generous  succor.  We  do  not  call  him 
mister,  but  we  feed  and  clothe  him,  and  bear  with  him  as  our  en- 
lightened brethren  of  the  North  would  not,  and  do  not,  even  with 
their  own  kind.  The  South  has  given  the  negro  all  he  possesses 
of  civilization,  and  is  bound  to  him  by  ties  too  strong  to  break. 
We  know  him,  we  understand  him,  and  we  would  not  harm  him." 


A    PENSION    FOR    EVERY   VETERAN. 

ALMOST  in  the  same  breath  the  majority  of  our  newspapers 
denounce  the  "  service  pension  "  proposition,  now  before 
Congress,  as  unpatriotic,  demoralizing,  and  extravagant,  and  yet 
predict  that  it  will  be  enacted  into  law.  Not  less  than  forty  mem- 
bers of  Congress,  we  are  told,  have  each  introduced  a  bill  on  the 
subject.  The  main  idea  of  the  "  service  pension  "  plan  is  to  grant 
a  pension  of  eight  dollars  a  month  to  every  old  soldier  who  served 
ninety  days  and  who  has  reached  the  age  of  sixty-two,  with  larger 
amounts  for  those  who  served  two  years  or  more,  and  for  those 
who  are  older.  The  pensions  of  veterans'  widows  will  also  be  in- 
creased. 

The  New  York  Evening  Post  (Ind.)  declares  that  the  proposi- 
tion "  undermines  the  public  morality.  It  makes  of  patriotism  a 
commodity  to  be  bartered.  It  makes  the  people  look  upon  the 
treasury  as  an  institution  to  be  milked  and  upon  the  Government 
as  a  money-making  institution  for  their  benefit."     The  Brooklyn 


Citizen  (Dem.)  says  :  "  The  measure  is  not  related  to  or  suggested 
by  any  patriotic  feeling;  and  that  it  is  brought  up  now  on  the  eve 
of  the  Presidential  campaign  indicates  the  desperate  straits  to 
which  the  Republican  party  is  reduced." 

The  jVational  Tribune  (the  organ  of  the  G.  A.  R.),  however, 
greets  the  measure  w^ith  enthusiasm.     It  exclaims : 

"  Is  not  this  splendid  result  worth  while  bending  all  our  energies 
to  achieve.?  Is  it  not  worth  while  relegating  minor  differences  of 
opinion  to  the  rear  in  order  to  unite  solidly,  resistlessly  upon  to 
secure  it?  We  think  so.  We  think  so  most  emphatically.  What- 
ever attachment  any  comrade  may  have  to  any  peculiar  form  of 
legislation,  we  firmly  believe  it  is  his  duty,  and  should  be  his 
pleasure,  to  join  with  his  comrades  in  pushing  forward  a  piece  of 
legislation  of  the  greatest  benefit  to  the  widest  possible  circle  of 
deserving  men  and  women.  Let,  therefore,  every  other  thought 
go  into  abeyance,  and  but  one  voice  rise  from  the  veterans,  and 
that  be  unmistakably  in  favor  of  the  passage,  at  this  session,  of  a 
service-pension  bill." 

The  Brooklyn  Times  (Rep.)  believes  that  the  old  soldiers  do  not 
want  any  such  measure.     It  says  : 

"There  is  no  occasion  for  worry  over  such  a  proposition.  It 
has  just  about  as  much  chance  of  enactment  as  the  more  reason- 
able and  justifiable  proposition  that  every  ex-slave  shall  be  sup- 
ported at  the  expense  of  the  community  until  the  end  of  his  days. 

"The  service  pension  proposition  comes  up  periodically,  but  it 
is  only  promoted  by  those  who  do  not  understand  the  high,  pa- 
triotic quality  of  the  great  body  of  the  patriotic  and  self-respecting 
men  who  periled  their  lives  to  save  the  Union,  and  who  regard 
the  little  bronze  button  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  as  a 
decoration  of  higher  distinction  than  the  French  ribbon  of  the 
Legion  of  Honor.  There  were  shirkers  and  coffee-coolers  in  the 
Union  armies  ;  there  were  men  there  who  only  enlisted  for  the  sake 
of  the  bounty,  and  who  were  ready  to  desert,  even  on  the  eve  of 
battle,  if  they  could  do  so  with  safety.  But  it  was  not  the  hirelings 
and  mercenaries  who  crushed  the  Confederacy.  It  was  the  men 
of  high  purpose  who  went  to  the  front  when  the  nation's  life  was 
in  danger,  because  they  were  determined  that  not  if  the  sacrifice 
of  their  lives  could  prevent  it  would  the  cause  of  free  government 
perish  from  the  earth.  These  men  would  not  accept  a  service 
pension  now.  They  sacrificed  far  more  than  the  paltry  pay  of  a 
soldier  when  they  went  to  the  front,  and  they  have  supported  their 
families  and  themselves  by  their  own  exertions  since  the  war 
closed.  They  are  not  likely  to  accept  even  the  charity  of  the 
nation  now.  The  bummers  and  coffee-coolers  who  yet  survive  the 
ravages  of  rye  whisky  during  the  forty  years  that  have  elapsed 
since  their  ninety  days  of  service  would  hasten  to  inscribe  their 
names  on  the  pension  roll,  but  the  great  mass  of  the  veterans  who 


THE  TAIL  OF  THE  SNAKE  NKVER  DIES  TILL  THE  SUN  GOES  DOWN. 

— Driscoll  in  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat. 


TRYING  TO  LEAD   HIS  PARTV,   BUI 

— Williams  in  the  Boston  Herald. 
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did  the  fighting  would  regard  such  a  proposition  with  scorn  and 
disgust." 

The  bill  is  likely  to  become  law  within  a  year  or  so,  predicts  the 
Washington  correspondent  of  the  Boston  Transcript,  who  re- 
marks : 

"  It  seems  probable  that  the  country  is  not  taking  with  sufficient 
seriousness  the  service-pension  proposal  which  has  for  so  many 
years  been  urged  and  is  now  presented  to  Congress  in  definite  form 
and  is  being  pushed  with  such  concerted  effort.  Speaker  Cannon 
has  told  some  of  his  recent  callers  that  he  believed  such  a  bill  will 
pass  the  House  at  this  Congress.  If  he  were  to  let  it  come  to  a 
vote,  the  opposition  would  be  so  extremely  small  that  he  thinks  he 
should  not  prevent  consideration  of  a  measure  which  so  large  a 
share  of  his  party  associates  desire  to  have  taken  up.  At  least 
tills  is  the  way  he  now  talks,  perhaps  to  frighten  some  one  else 
into  being  sponsor  for  conservatism. 

"  Over  in  the  Senate  the  leaders  say  that  there  will  be  no  service- 
pension  legislation  at  this  session,  but  that  it  is  only  a  question  of 
time  when  the  scheme  will  find  approval,  The  common  prediction 
there  is  that,  assuming  Republican  success  at  the  polls,  the  next 
Administration  will  be  signalized  by  the  passage  of  such  an  act. 
The  plan  for  this  Congress,  it  may  be  inferred,  will  be  to  let  the 
lower  house  pass  the  bill  as  an  evidence  to  the  veterans  through- 
out the  country  that  the  Republican  party  has  lost  none  of  its 
affection  for  them,  but  to  have  the  bill  fail  of  final  passage  in  the 
Senate  on  account  of  the  early  adjournment.  In  this  way  the 
extra  expenditure  which  the  bill  entails  would  not  go  into  the  rec- 
ords of  the  session  for  the  Presidential  campaign,  but  the  persons 
interested  in  the  final  success  of  the  scheme  would  see  the  desi- 
rability of  giving  the  Republican  party  a  further  lease  of  power." 


Bryan  continues  to  talk 
about  peace,  but  it  will  be 
noticed  that  he  never  gives 
us  any.— The  New  York 
Mail  and  Express. 


In  an  article  concerning 
the  Philippines,  the  Wash- 
ington Evening-  Star  re- 
marks:  "  Let  us  look  for- 
ward a  hundred  years. 
Let  us  suppose  that  by  that 
time  the  Filipinos  have 
made  such  progress  that 
they  are  enjoying  an  inde- 
pendent government."  We 
can  not  do  it  ;  our  imag- 
ination has  its  limits. — 
The  Manila  Times. 


REPUBLICAN   "SI 

A  poor  hand  to 


TOPICS   IN   BRIEF. 

We  could  hardly  expect  an  open  winter,  for  we  had  one  all  last  summer. 
—  The  Chicago  News. 

Dr.  Harper  says  that  bright  students  are  lazy.  Not  if  they  are  very- 
bright.— 77/^  Chicago  News. 

A  "benign  polypus"  might  do  much  toward  helping  Mr.  Roosevelt's;- 
chance  of  nomination.  —  The  Papyrus  (Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y.). 

It  appears  to  be  the  popular  impression  that  there  are  some  money- 
planks  also  in  Mr.  Hearst's  platform.— /"//f  Philadelphia  Press. 

The  Panama  Canal  is  the  first  proposition  since  1776  in  which  Massachu- 
setts has  agreed  with  South  Carolina. —  The  St.  Louis  Globe- Democrat. 

If  the  Colombian  army  gets  too  rambunctious  down  there  on  the  isthmus- 
the  United  States  marines  will  arrest  \i\\r\.— The  Syracuse  Post-Standard. 

General  Weyler  is  still  regretting  that  he  did  not  invade  the  United' 
States.  We  are  almost  in  the  same  frame  of  mind  ourselves. —  Tlie  Jackson- 
ville Times-Uiiion. 

We  can't  help  wondering  whether  Mr.  Bryan  has  ever  read  Washington. 
Irvmg's  delightful  romance,  in  which  Rip  Van  Winkle  is  one  of  the  chief- 
characters. —  77^1?  Detroit  Free  Press. 

Policeman  Schaefer,  of  this  city,  used  a  cake  of  soap  to  plug  a  leaking- 
gas-pipe,  and  thus  prevented  a  disastrous  conflagration.  If  Democracy 
could  enlist  the  services  of  a  Schaefer  l—Ttie  New  York  Herald. 

A  compulsory  voting  law  has  been  introduced  in  the  New  York  legisla- 
ture.    If  they  don't  get  out  the  full  vote  in  a  lot  of  those  Northern  States- 
we'll  have  to  reduce  their  congressional  representation.^ yA^-  Atlanta  Con- 
stitution. 

"  Sil.^LL  the  monej' changers  rule  this  country  ?"  demands  Mr.  Bryin. 
Judging  from  the  result  of  his  own  efforts  to  change  the  money,  the}'  will- 
not. —  The  PItiladclphia  North  American. 

General  Greely  thinks  that  automobiles  will  be  generally  used  in- 
future  wars.  No  wonder  the  Powers  are  beginning  to  be  timid  about  go- 
ing to  wax.  — The  Chicago  News. 

As  there  isan  American  street  railway  running  through  Seoul,  we  can  see- 
how  the  Koreans    may    be- 
driven  to  deeds  of  despera- 
tion.—77/^  Chicago  N'ews. 

It  is  announced  that 
Alonzo  Cruzen,  of  Ne- 
braska, has  "his  eye  on 
the  United  States  Senate." 
He  is  acting  like  the  forev 
man  of  a  Federal  grand 
jury.  —  The  Wasliington 
Post. 

Fears  of  a  general  war 

are  expressed  if  Russiaand 

Japan  come  to  blows.    The 

place    where     a    "  general 

war  "  is  most  to  be  feared 

is  in  Colombia,  where  the 

RAIGHT  flush."  ratio    is   four   generals   to- 

"  stand  pat  "  on.  one   private.—  The  Kansas 

— Lovey  in  the  Salt  Lake  Herald.  city  Star. 


"IT  MAY  BE  bU.SlNESS,   BUT  1   I- EEL  LIKE  A   ROHHEK.' 

—Taylor  in  the  Denver  News. 


THE    SORT    OF    THEATER   "HOSE"  INSPECTION   THAT    '1  HE  CITY   HAS  BKEt*' 

PAYING  FOR 

—Bradley  in  the  Chicago  Neius. 
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LETTERS    AND    ART. 


EXACTIONS   OF  THE   LITERARY   CAREER. 

THE  man  of  letters  is  usually  at  some  time  in  his  career  called 
upon  to  choose  between  a  quiet  life  and  "  the  dress  parade  "  ; 
if  he  is  a  wise  man,  he  will  choose  the  former.  Such  is  the  burden 
■of  Henry  Mills  Alden's  latest  observations  in  the  "  Editor's  Study  " 
•{Harper's  Magazine,  February).  Mr.  Alden  insists  that  "  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  detachment"  is  necessary  for  the  production  of  the 
best  art,  and  he  advises  authors  to  take  up  their  residences  "  in  the 
country  all  the  year  round,  but  with  easy  access  to  all  the  advan- 
tages offered  by  a  great  city."     He  says  further: 

"  Literature  as  a  profession,  whether  a  bread- winning  industry 
or  a  chosen  avocation,  very  usefully  and  worthily  cencerns  itself 
with  the  activities  of  the  busy  world;  but  literature  as  an  art  de- 
mands for  its  highest  excellence  the  quiet  life.  This  is  only  an- 
other way  of  saying  that  it  demands  devotion  and  is  jealous  of  any 
rival.  Whatever  the  native  genius  of  the  writer,  he  can  not  attain 
supreme  distinction  in  letters  and  at  the  same  time  conduct  an  im- 
portant business,  perform  the  duties  of  an  exacting  profession,  or 
seriously  undertake  diplomacy  or  statesmanship.  He  can  not  ha- 
bitually be  a  diner-out  or  the  devotee  of  pleasure.  All  his  contacts 
with  the  world  at  large  must  be  incidental  to  his  master-purpose. 

"  Even  his  seclusion  must  be  thus  incidental,  not  sought  for  its 
own  sake,  as  it  is  by  the  recluse.  As  the  ardent  lover  is  the  better 
poet,  so  the  social  person  is  the  more  genial  writer,  and  the  full 
enjoyment  of  domestic  happiness  and  friendly  companionships 
■deepens  feeling  and  imparts  homelike  warmth  to  an  author's  ap- 
peal. More  than  any  one  else  the  great  writer  gains  by  an  im- 
pressionable sensibility,  by  openness  of  heart  and  mind  ;  but  more 
than  any  one  else  he  loses  by  active  participation  in  worldly  and 
social  affairs  beyond  what  is  required  of  iiim 
by  a  normal  conscience  and  a  generous  spirit 
in  full  sympathy  with  his  kind." 

That  there  are  exceptions  to  the  general 
principle  laid  down,  Mr.  Alden  admits.  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes,  for  example,  was  a  physi- 
cian ;  but  "  who  shall  say  that  he  would  not 
have  gained  greater  distinction  as  poet,  essay- 
ist, and  novelist  if  his  training  had  been  less 
special  and  he  had  been  free  from  the  de- 
mands of  his  Harvard  professorship?"  We 
quote  again : 

"  On  the  other  hand,  both  Longfellow  and 
Lowell  doubtless  gained  something  as  writers 
from  their  occupancy  of  the  chair  of  modern 
literature  in  the  same  institution.  George  Ban- 
croft's early  studies  in  Germany  and  his  sub- 
sequent official  career  as  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
and  minister  to  England,  enlarged  his  oppor- 
tunities for  the  collection  of  valuable  histori- 
cal material.  Macaulay  was  assisted  in  the 
lines  of  his  literary  work  rather  than  diverted 
from  them  by  holding  a  seat  in  Parliament. 
To  have  been  a  premier — that  is,  very  much  a 
premier,  as  Gladstone  was — would  have  been 
a  distraction  instead  of  a  help.  Mr.  Justin  Mc- 
Carthy, in  his  'Portraits  of  the  Sixties,'  shows 
liow  narrowly  and  how  fortunately  Thackeray 
escaped  an  election  to  Parliament.  On  the 
other  hand,  such  a  vocation  for  John  Stuart 
Mill  or  for  Mr.  McCarthy  himself  was  of  great 
public  service,  and  no  serious  impediment  to 
their  literary  work. 

"  Dickens  as  a  newspaper  reporter  acquired 
a  knowledge  of  London  scenes  and  characters 
which  was  afterward  of  great  value  to  him  as 
a  novelist ;  but  his  literary  career  would  certain- 
ly have  been  arrested  if  he  had  become  an 
actor — a  vocation  which,  according  to  Mr. 
McCarthy,  tempted   him  so   far  as  to  be  seriously  thought  of." 

Most  fortunate  of  writers  is  he  who,  at  an  early  period  of  his 


career,  is  enabled  by  his  success  to  give  up  all  else  and  devote 
himself  wholly  to  literature.  But  he  must  not  allow  his  seclusion 
to  limit  his  opportunities.  "  He  should  know  the  complex  urban 
life,  and  as  much  of  Europe  as  possible.  The  quiet  life  is  not  dis- 
turbed by  travel."     Mr.  Alden  concludes  : 

"  There  are  writers  as  there  are  artists  who  get  along  well  enough 
without  Europe,  without  the  advantages  of  an  extensive  knowledge 
secured  by  travel  in  their  own  country.  Hawthorne  illustrated  in 
literature  as  Pyle  does  in  art  the  possibilities  of  a  great  imagina- 
tion within  what  would  seem  to  be  a  narrow  scope  of  experience 
and  observation,— not  so  narrow  as  it  seems  if  we  take  account  of 
the  invisible  resources  from  which  such  an  imagination  is  subtly 
nourished  and  inspired.  The  gain  from  actual  contacts  and  direct 
observation  involved  limitations  of  another  sort,  imposed  by  the 
actualities  themselves,  and  which  only  genius  can  transcend, 
through  the  divination  of  the  real  beneath  the  actual. 

"  Indeed,  given  the  great  imagination,  we  have  ever>'thing;  not 
only  divination  transcending  limitation,  but  ardent  insistence  upon 
expression  and  upon  its  art ;  the  essential  sequestration  and  at  the 
same  time  the  creative  and  sympathetic  sensibility.  Confined  to 
its  native  atmosphere  yet  will  this  imagination  fill  the  world  it  has 
not  met,  or  meeting  the  world  at  every  point  it  will  not  be  con- 
quered thereby,  circumscribed  within  its  vast  equipment.  Our 
only  concern,  in  the  interests  of  literature,  is  that  the  exceptional 
genius  shall  not,  through  any  pressure,  social  or  altruistic,  be 
diverted  from  its  proper  course  and  purpose." 


Copyright,  1903,  by  J.  C.  Strauss,  St.  Louis. 
MR.   OTIS  SKINNER   AS   CHARLES  SURFACE 
IN    "A  SCHOOL  FOR  SCANDAL." 


A   NOTABLE    REVIVAL    OF    CLASSIC    COMEDY. 

A  MONG  the  most  important  events  of  the  New  York  dramatic 
*■  *■  season,  from  the  point  of  view  of  lovers  of  classic  drama,  is 
the  reappearance  of  Miss  Ada  Rehan  in  Shakespeare's  "Taming 
of  the  Shrew  "  and  Sheridan's  "  School  for  Scandal."  She  is  sup- 
ported by  Mr.  Otis  Skinner  and  a  strong  com- 
pany, and  the  performances  given  have  been 
greeted  with  expressions  of  marked  appreci- 
ation. In  both  of  the  roles  selected  Miss 
Rehan  is  famous.  Her  impersonation  of 
Shakespeare's  "Shrew,"  says  Mr.  William 
Winter,  of  The  Tribune,"  \\z.%  been  seen  in 
France  and  Germany,  as  well  as  in  England 
and  the  United  States,  and  wherever  seen  it 
has  been  admired.  There  can  be  no  exagger- 
ation in  saying  that  the  possibilities  of  the 
character  were  never  fully  recognized  until 
Ada  Rehan  assumed  it."  The  same  critic 
says  further : 

"  Miss  Rehan  has  returned  to  our  stage  in 
the  maturity  of  her  experience,  with  her  en- 
thusiastic zeal  undiminished  and  with  her 
rare  and  well-cultivated  powers  at  facile  com- 
mand. She  acted  the  part  of  Katherine, — as 
she  has  ever  done,  since  that  memorable 
night,  seventeen  years  ago,  when  her  first 
splendid  triumph  was  achieved  in  it,— with 
freedom,  authority,  buoyancy,  and  superb 
vigor,  showing  a  clear  ideal,  and  expressing 
it  with  the  delightful  fluency  of  expeditious 
and  decisive  art.  The  play  is  a  slight  alter- 
ation of  Shakespeare's  comedy  (no  one  of 
Shakespeare's  plays  is  ever  acted  with  abso- 
lute fidelity  to  the  author),  and  the  part  is  a 
slight  alteration  of  Shakespeare's  heroine, — 
the  changes  having  been  made,  as  is  proper, 
lor  the  sake  of  effect.  Katherine,  as  em- 
bodied by  Miss  Rehan,  begins  at  tiie  highest 
pitch  of  excitement ;  dashes  impetuously  on- 
ward, in  a  storm  of  passion;  and,  out  of 
that  condition  of  tumult  and  tempest,  is  made 
gradually  to  subside  into  the  sweet  composure 
of  placable,  affectionate  womanhood.  ...  It 
would  be  difficult  to  specify  the  precise  means 
whereby  the  actress  imparts  the  sense  of  Katherine's  latent  charm, 
— but  she  does  impart  it ;  and  the  gradual  subsidence  of  her  pride, 
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scorn  and  wrath,  which  at  last  turn  to  contrition  and  sweet  humility, 
is  one  of  the  most  subtle,  symmetrical,  complete,  and  authoritative 
exhibitions  of  dramatic  art — the  art  of  impersonation,  as  distin- 
guished from  that  of  elocution— that  our  stage  has  known." 

Of   Miss  Rehan's  Lady  Teazle,  in  "  The  School  for  Scandal," 
Mr.  Winter  writes : 

"  Miss  Rehan's  embodiment  of  Lady  Teazle,  clear  in  ideal  and 
expert  in  execution,  is  buoyant  with  animal  happiness  and  careless 
joy.  Unlike  the  traditionary  model,— Mrs.  Abington,  the  original, 
who  was  the  fine  lady  throughout.— Miss 
Rehan's  acting  shows  an  occasional  glimpse 
of  the  country  girl,  through  the  transparency 
of  the  artificial  woman  of  the  fashionable 
world.  In  this  she  follows  the  legend  of  Dora 
Jordan,  whom  it  is  probable  she  much  resem- 
bles. The  image  presented  is  that  of  a  sweet, 
rural  English  girl  who  is  made  temporarily 
frivolous,  but  is  not  radically  injured,  by  the 
vicious  influences  of  a  giddy  town  life.  An 
involuntary  artlessness  of  demeanor,  a  sudden 
careless  freedom  of  gesture,  a  rich  vibration 
of  voice— the  rustic  touch  of  nature — this  it  is 
that  imparts  a  peculiar  piquancy  and  bewitch- 
ment to  Miss  Rehan's  portrayal  of  the  head- 
long, dashing,  merry  flirt.  Arch,  joyous,  mis- 
chievous, capricious,  she  is  yet  capable  of 
sincerity,  dignity,  and  tenderness.  The  true 
heart  shines,  at  last,  through  the  gauze  of 
coquettish  artifice,  and  so  this  impersonation 
is  a  passing  delight  to  the  sense  and  a  per- 
manent treasure  in  the  memory." 


Mr.   Otis  Skinner's   interpretations  of  Pe- 
truchio  and  Charles  Surface  also  evoke  lauda- 
tory comment.     He  "even  went  beyond   the 
hopes  entertained  for  him,"  says  The  7/>//^j-,  and  "  yielded  noth- 
ing in  popularity  to  his  companion."     The  Commercial  Advertiser, 
however,    is  more  critical   and   finds   his   impersonations   rather 
"disappointing." 

According  to  newspaper  report,  Miss  Rehan  is  to  appear  with  Sir 
Henry  Irving  in  London  next  season,  in  a  series  of  revivals  of 
Shakespearian  comedies.  Mr.  Skinner  will  also  be  seen  in  Shake- 
spearian roles  next  season,  but  in  this  country. 


MISS  ADA  REHAN   AS  LADY   TEAZLE  IN  "A 
SCHOOL  FOR  SCANDAL." 


THE  BOOK  DELUGE  IN  GERMANY. 

THE  Germans,  who  are  proud  to  call  themselves  "das  Volk  der 
Dichter  und  Denker"  (the  nation  of  authors  and  thinkers), 
are  beginning  to  stand  aghast  at  the  phenomenal  proportions  of 
their  literary  output,  which  is  as  great  as  the  combined  output  of 
England,  France,  and  America,  and  during  the  past  twelve  months 
has  passed  beyond  the  twenty-five  thousand  line.  Among  the 
many  expressions  of  comment  that  the  annual  report  of  the  literary 
productiveness  of  Germany  has  called  forth,  probably  the  most 
interesting  is  that  found  in  the  Beilage,  or  scientific  supplement  of 
the  Munich  AUgemeiue  Zeitung  (No.  266),  the  leading  general 
scientific  journal  of  the  country.  We  translate  and  condense  the 
following  from  this  source  : 

Fully  one  hundred  and  twenty-two  years  ago,  when  Schiller 
wrote  his  "Robbers,"  he  put  into  the  mouth  of  its  hero,  Carl 
Moor,  an  exclamation  of  di.sgust  on  account  of  the  "  ink-s])latter- 
ing  generation"  to  which  he  belonged.  But  if  Schiller  viewed  with 
alarm  the  mass  of  publications  in  his  day,  when  the  whole  output 
of  a  year,  as  exhibited  in  the  annual  book-marts  of  Leipsic  or 
Frankfort,  could  be  deposited  in  a  few  dozen  boxes,  what  would 
he  say  now  when  (Germany  produces  no  fewer  than  twenty-five 
thousand  separate  publications  each  year?  What  capital  this  rep- 
resents, and  what  an  abundance  of  work  on  the  i)art  of  the  writers 
and  publishers,  to  say  nothing  of  the  six  thousand  retail  book- 
dealers  who  live  by  handling  these  goods  !  Yet  this  immense  out- 
put  represents  only  a  part  of   the  writings   for   which    German 


authors  seek  publishers.  The  great  Strassburg  publisher.  Dr. 
Karl  Triibner.  in  a  recently  published  brochure,  entitled  "  Wissen- 
.schaft  und  Buchhandel"  (Science  and  the  Book  Trade),  declares 
that  only  "a  very  small  per  cent."  of  the  manuscripts  that  are 
offered  to  the  publishers  are  accepted  and  printed,  and  it  is  no  ex- 
aggeration to  state  that  only  about  one  out  of  every  ten  works  pre- 
pared for  the  press  by  German  savants  is  actually  printed,  so 
that  the  possible  literary  output  of  that  country  could  easily  be 
two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  works  every  year. 
This  wonderful  growth  is  only  in  part  a  matter  for  congratula- 
tion, and  some  of  its  features  are  remarkable. 
The  Germans,  as  a  class,  are  not  a  book- 
buying  people,  as  a  rule  contenting  them- 
selves with  taking  books  from  the  circulating 
libraries.  Certain  classes,  indeed,  buy  books, 
but  ordinarily  it  is  only  the  professional  men, 
who  often  eagerly  and  at  great  self-sacrifice 
secure  the  best  works  in  their  own  depart- 
ments. The  preachers  of  Germany  have  es- 
tablished a  reputation  for  possessing  "  only 
children  and  books."  The  general  reader, 
however,  is  an  unknown  factor  as  a  book-buy- 
er, except  during  the  holiday  season.  Near- 
ly one-third  of  the  general  literary  works  of 
the  country  are  issued  about  the  Christmas 
.season,  and  are  destined  to  take  their  place 
"  on  the  Christmas-table."  A  book  is  also  the 
regulation  present  on  a  birthday  or  as  a  gift 
from  god-parents  to  \\-\t\r  protdgh. 

A  careful  student  of  modern  German  bibli- 
ography can  not  but  feel  discouraged  at  the 
vast  amount  of  trash,  especially  in  the  depart- 
ment of  belles-lettres,  that  annually  overflows 
the  market.  This  vast  increase  in  quantity 
may  and  probably  does  indicate  a  decrease 
in  quality.  It  is  a  diseased  overproduction, 
produced  by  a  restless  ambition  of  many  untutored  minds  to  earn 
literary  laurels.  The  twenty-five  thousand  books,  like  the  five 
thousand  pictures  that  the  German  book-trade  produces,  largely 
deserve  the  fate  that  overtakes  them.  They  are  wiped  out  of  ex- 
istence as  the  dust  is  swept  from  the  streets  by  a  storm.  To 
ask  what  has  become  of  all  these  books  is  like  asking  what  be- 
comes of  all  the  pins  and  needles  that  are  manufactured.  The 
productiveness  of  Germany  indicates  not  literary  health,  but  liter- 
ary decadence. 

While  the  writer  in  the  i9i'/7rtov?  approaches  the  subject  from  a 
purely  literary  point  of  view,  a  critic  in  the  Alte  Glaube  of  Leipsic 
{Literarische  Beilage,  No.  3)  looks  at  the  matter  rather  from  the 
religious  and  moral  side.     He  writes  as  follows  : 

"  The  literary  productiveness  of  Germany  has  gradually  attained 
proportions  that  indicate  a  craze.  The  public  at  large  is  simply 
helpless  in  view  of  this  mass,  and  can  only  be  lost  in  wonder  as 
to  how  the  publishers  and  book-dealers  can  afford  to  stand  spon- 
sors for  this  senseless  overproduction  of  books.  A  prominent  rep- 
resentative of  the  'Schutzverein,'  which  is  now  fighting  the  book- 
dealers'  'trust '  in  Germany,  recently  wrote  that  people  would  soon 
be  satisfied  with  two  beautifully  prepared  and  gilded  book-covers, 
the  contents  between  these  being  indeed  praised  by  the  book- 
dealers  and  the  critics,  but  read  by  nobody  ! 

"  Fortunately  the  thinkers  of  the  country  are  beginning  to  under- 
stand the  dangers  of  this  literary  deluge  and  to  appreciate  the  fact 
that  it  indicates  intellectual  weakness  rather  than  strength.  It  is 
the  duty  of  careful  religious  journals  to  recommend  only  the  best 
that  the  market  affords,  and  even  to  ignore  the  systematic  and 
sensational  advertising  schemes  of  the  publishers.  The  ideal  for 
literary  workers  in  Germany  should  be:  'Non  multa,  sed  multum  ' 
(Not  many,  but  much)." — Translations  made  for  Thk  LiTiiUAKY 
Digest. 


The  Tax  on  Art.— The  fact  that  Mrs.  J.  L.  Gardiner,  the 
well-known  art  collector  of  Boston,  has  been  compelled  by  the 
United  States  Govenunent  to  pay  #200, 000  as  import  duty  on  a  re- 
cent consignment  of  foreign  pamtings,  statuary,  and  bric-h-brac, 
excites  some  indignation  in  the  newspapers.     "  Nothing  could  be 
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more  obnoxious  and  absurd,"  says  the  Providence  Journal,  "  than 
the  present  customs  duty  on  works  of  art."  The  Philadelphia 
Public  Ledger  comments : 

"  The  import  duty  on  works  of  art  has  not  even  the  excuse  of 
the  'protection  of  home  industry.'  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  not  a 
hindrance  to  the  importation  of  cheap  works  of  merely  commercial 
art,  which  might  enter  into  competition  with  the  domestic  product, 
since  these  are  ordinarily  invoiced  so  low  that  the  ad  valorem  duty 
is  easily  paid.  It  is  only  in  the  case  of  works  of  value,  whose  pos- 
session is  a  distinct  gain  to  the  art  of  the  country,  that  the 
duty  becomes  oppressive  or  prohibitive.  This  is  so  obvious  that 
nearly  every  organization  of  artists  or  amateurs  in  the  country 
has  repeatedly  joined  in  memorializing  Congress  to  abolish  this 
disgraceful  tax  which  nobody  wants  and  everybody  deplores.  But 
Congress  fears  to  make  an  opening  in  the  sacred  tariff  wall,  and 
the  nation  continues  to  make  a  spectacle  of  itself  in  the  eyes  of 
civilization. 

"Mr.  Morgan's  protest  against  the  preposterous  exaction  is 
more  dignified  than  Mrs.  Gardiner's.  He  has  been  buying  works 
of  art  in  Europe  to  the  dismay  of  public  and  private  collectors 
there,  and  he  leaves  them  on  exhibition  in  London,  openly  declar- 
ing that  he  will  not  bring  them  home  until  the  embargo  upon  art 
shall  be  removed.  Such  collectors  as  Mr.  Widener  and  Mr.  John- 
son, whose  galleries  have  given  Philadelphia  an  added  fame 
throughout  the  world,  have  been  punished  by  the  Government  by 
heavy  fines  that  to  most  persons  would  be  prohibitory.  Any  de- 
vice to  evade  such  barbarity  might  be  forgiven,  but  the  protest 
ought  to  come  from  the  whole  body  of  intelligent  Americans,  who 
are  wronged  and  discredited  by  the  ignorance  and  narrowness  of 
their  representatives." 


A    PORTRAYER   OF   EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY 

MANNERS. 

THE  new  biography  of  Fanny  Bumey  by  Austin  Dobson,  in 
the  English  Men  of  Letters  Series,  brings  forward  a  person- 
ality and  a  group  of  novels  largely  neglected  in  these  days  save 
by  students  of  literature.  Fanny  Bumey 
wrote  four  novels,  besides  comedies,  trag- 
edies, and  a  memoir  of  her  father,  in  his 
day  a  distinguished  musician.  She  also 
kept  a  copious  diary  dealing  with  her  own 
thoughts  and  feelings  and  containing  por- 
trait sketches  of  the  notabilities  of  her  day 
with  whom  she  came  in  contact.  The 
diary,  which  was,  of  course,  never  intended 
for  publication,  and  her  novel  "  Evelina," 
which,  according  to  Mr.  Dobson,  exhibits 
the  same  freshness  and  vividness  of  obser- 
vation, together  live  as  an  enduring  record 
of  the  manners  of  the  eighteenth  century 
in  England.  A  part  of  Mr.  Dobson"s  crit- 
icism of  the  novel,  in  which  he  speaks  of 
one  of  its  most  successful  characters, 
Madame  Duval,  gives  an  animated  sketch 
of  eighteenth-century  life.     We  quote  : 

"  Madame  Duval,  in  particular,  is  drawn 
with  remarkable  vigor,  tho  it  is  difficult  to 
imagine  how,  at  any  period  of  her  life,  an 
educated  man  could  possibly  have  married 
her.  Her  illiterate  English  with  its  cheap 
French  tags,  her  Ma  fois,  and  her  Shake- 
spearian superlatives,  all  combine  to  make  a 
most  graphic  broad-comedy  portrait.  She 
would  perhaps  have  been  better  for  a  touch, 
which  Goldsmith  would  certainly  not  have  omitted,  of  tenderness 
somewhere;  as  it  is,  the  only  sign  of  anything  approaching  that 
quality  is  her  solicitude  for  M.  Du  Bois,  the  poor  French  gentleman 
who  accompanies  her— one  hardly  knows  why— for  he  has  no  def- 
inite purpose  in  the  book  beyond  swelling  the  list  of  Evelina's  ad- 
mirers, and  opposing  his  courtesy  and  unobtrusive  good  manners  to 


FANNY  BURNKY  (MADAME  D'ARBLAY.) 
Her  diary,  saj's  Mr.  Austin  Dobson,  "de- 
serves to  rank  with  the  great  diaries  of  litera- 
ture. It  gives  us  a  gallery  of  portraits  which 
speak  and  move ;  and  a  picture  of  society 
which  we  recognize  as  substantially  true  to 
life." 


the  rudeness  of  his  mimediate  associates.  But  tho  no  softer  traits 
make  us  admire  Madame  Duval,  one  can  at  least  be  sorry  for  her. 
A  certain  amount  of  horse-play — and  even  the  ruining  of  a  new 
Lyons  silk  costume — are  perhaps  permissible  in  a  roaring  farce  • 
but  to  drag  an  elderly  woman  forcibly  along  the  high  road,  shake 
her  furiously,  deposit  her  in  a  ditch  (bumping  her  vigorously  the 
while),  and  then  tie  her  feet  together,  leaving  her  almost  roaring, 
and  in  the  utmost  agony  of  rage  and  terror,'  certainly  seems  to 
be  going  to  unusual  lengths  in  the  pursuit  of  practical  joking,  even 
with  a  person  who  has  so  far  forgotten  herself  as  to  spit  in  your  face. 
If  Madame  Duval  was  not  a  person  of  'position'  in  one  sense, 
she  was  at  least  (as  the  Colonel  says  in  Punch)  a  person  of  exceed- 
ingly'uncomfortable  position'  in  another.  Yet,  as  Miss  Burney 
has  depicted  the  episode,  we  must  presume  that  she  has  actually 
depicted  something  she  has  heard  of  or  seen.  And  there  is  no 
doubt  that  there  was  an  underside  to  the  often  superficial  and  con- 
ventional refinement  of  her  day— a  side  of  absolute  heartlessness 
and  insensibility,  begotten  of  brutal  pastimes,  butcherly  penal 
laws,  and  a  cynical  disregard  for  the  value  of  human  life.  Even 
in  that  admirable  comedy  of  Goldsmith,  which  Miss  Bumey  had 
seen  played  not  so  very  many  years  before  the  appearance  of 
'Evelina.'  there  are  traces  of  this,  tho  Goldsmith  was  the  most 
amiable  of  men.  Yet  even  Goldsmith  allows  Tony  Lumpkin  to 
tell  an  audience  that,  after  jolting  two  ladies,  one  of  them  his  own 
mother,  to  a  jelly,  he  has  finally  lodged  them  in  a  horse  pond  ;  and 
ever>-  one  seems  to  think  the  joke  an  excellent  one.  Nor  are  there 
any  indications  that  Johnson  or  Reynolds  ever  commented  upon 
the  callous  barbarity  of  the  proceeding." 

The  anomaly  of  Fanny  Bumey's  case  lay  in  the  fact  that,  m 
spite  of  all  her  opportunities,  she  never  seems  to  have  repeated 
her  first  success.  She  knew  the  literary  set  over  which  Dr.  John- 
son ruled ;  she  lived  in  the  royal  household  as  dresser  to  Queen 
Charlotte;  after^vard  she  married  a  French  artillery-ofiicer,  M. 
D'Arblay,  and  lived  many  years  in  France;  but  the  criticism  of 
Horace  Walpole  upon  her  third  novel,  "the  deplorable  'Ca- 
milla,' "  seems  applicable  to  all  her  work  done  after  .she  became  a 
part  of  the  great  world  of  her  day.  Walpole  wrote  to  Hannah 
More  that  "  Madame  D'Arblay  had  reversed  experience.     She  had 

known  the  world  and  penetrated  character 
before  she  had  stepped  over  the  threshold, 
and,  now  she  had  seen  so  much  of  ft  she 
had  little  or  no  insight  at  all." 

From  this  criticism,  however,  those  parts 
of  the  diar>'  written  after  "Cecilia"  and 
"  Camilla  "  must  be  excepted.  Mr.  Dobson 
adds : 

"  Happily  for  her  readers,  the  diary  .  .  .  is 
clear,  fluent,  and  unaffected.  Now  and 
then,  perhnps,  there  is  a  sense  of  effort; 
but  in  general  the  manner  is  delightful. 
Why  Macaulay,  who  praised  the  diary 
so  much,  did  not  praise  it  more— did  not, 
infact,  place  it  high  above  Madame  D'Ar- 
blay "s  efforts  as  a  novelist — is  hard  to  com- 
prehend. It  has  all  the  graphic  pictur- 
esqueness,  all  the  dramatic  interest,  all  the 
objective  characterization,  all  the  happy 
faculty  of 'making  her  descriptions  alive' 
which  constitute  the  charm  of  the  best  pas- 
sages in 'Evelina.'  But  it  has  the  further 
advantage  that  it  is  tme,  and  that  it  deals 
with  real  people.  King  George  and  Queen 
Charlotte,  Mrs.  Schwellenberg  and  M. 
de  Guiffardiere,  Johnson  and  Reynolds, 
Burke  and  Garrick.  Sheridan,  Cumber- 
land, Mrs.  Thrale,  Mrs.  Delany,  Oniai, 
and  Count  Orloff  stand  before  us  in  their 
habits  as  they  lived,  and  we  know  them 
more  intimately  than  Mr.  Briggs,  believe  in  them  more  implicitly 
than  in  Captain  Mirvan,  and  laugh  at  them  more  honestly  than  at 
'Madame  French.'  The  diar>' of  Madame  D'Arblay  deserves  to 
rank  with  the  great  diaries  of  literature.  It  is  nothing  that  it  is 
egotistical,  for  egotism  is  of  its  essence;  it  is  nothing  that  it  is 
minute,  its  minuteness  enforces  the  impression.     It  gives  us  a  gal- 
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lery  of  portraits  which  speak  and  move  ;  and  a  picture  of  society 
which  we  recognize  as  substantially  true  to  life." 


THE   CHARM    OF  HANS   ANDERSEN'S   FAIRY- 
TALES. 

THE  "magic  charm  of  Denmark's  most  honored  son,"  Hans 
Christian  Andersen,  is  the  subject  of  an  interesting  article 
in  the  London  Bookman  (December)  by  Mr.  Shirley  Knapton,  who 
points  out  that  Andersen  was  the  author  of  novels,  essays,  and 
poems,  as  well  as  fairy-stories,  and  who  thinks  that  Andersen  has 
hardly  been  appreciated  at  his  true  worth  in  English-speaking 
countries.     He  says: 

"  There  was  an  element  of  spontaneity  about  all  that  he  wrote, 
and  his  treatment  was  so  natural  that  his  writings,  especially  his 

short  tales  and  sketches,  often  touch  the  high-      

water  mark  of  art  and  read  artlessly.  He  wrote 
of  things  just  as  it  seemed  to  him  they  would 
have  occurred,  always  bearing  in  mind  that  it 
is  the  unexpected  that  is  inclined  to  happen. 
.  .  .  He  had  the  good  fortune  to  think  some 
very  happy  thoughts  about  men  and  things, 
and  the  almost  better  fortune  to  express  some 
w^xy  ordinary  ones  happily.  For  example. 
when  he  described  people  in  love  for  the  first 
time  as  seeing  the  world  through  a  prismatic 
glass,  so  that,  for  them,  for  the  time  being, 
'  seven-colored  Hope '  rested  on  each  of  life's 
hard  corners  and  sharply  defined  limitations. 
he  was  only  giving  expression  to  the  old  truth 
that  at  such  a  period  of  existence  we  are  all 
liable  to  look  at  things  through  rose-colored 
spectacles;  but  he  was  not  only  expressing  it 
in  a  new  and,  therefore,  arresting  manner,  but 
was  also  making  use  of  a  figure  of  speech 
which  surely  hails  from  a  higher  region  of 
fancy.  The  prismatic  glass  certainly  appeals 
to  a  finer  and  more  imaginative  faculty  of 
mind  than  the  rose-colored  spectacles,  and  is. 
perhaps,  for  that  reason  less  likely  to  be  pop- 
ular. 

"  Mr.  VV.  B.  Yeats  says  he  believes  in  fairies. 
an  article  of  faith  which  Mr.  Barrie — if  one 
may  judge  by '  The  Little  White  Bird'  —  probably  shares  with 
him.  Hans  Christian  Andersen  had  also  his  quaint  fancy.  He 
believed  that  everything  was  alive,  and  he  had  as  lief  relate  the 
adventures  of  a  gilded  top  and  a  kid  ball  (inflated  by  the  knowl- 
edge that  she  had  a  cork  inside)  as  those  of  courtiers  and  mer- 
chants. His  little  toy  soldier  is  a  more  convincing  creation  than 
the  heavy-moustached  '  Captain  in  the  Guards '  of  some  latter-day 
novelists.  .  .  .  With  less  genius  some  of  his  stories  might  have 
drifted  into  sheer  nonsense  (as  many  of  his  disciples  have  demon- 
strated in  treating  similar  themes),  but  he  was  a  man  of  genius, 
and  he  was  not  afraid.     He  succeeded  signally." 

The  name  of  the  brothers  Grimm  is  almost  universally  associ- 
ated with  that  of  Andersen,  but,  in  Mr.  Knapton's  opinion,  the 
Grimms'  fairy-tales  are  not  in  the  same  ranking  with  Andersen's. 
On  this  point  he  writes  : 

"The  brothers  Grimm  did  not,  after  all,  in  any  true  sense,  write 
fairy-tales.  Their  work,  a  most  valuable  contribution  to  the  liter- 
ary harvest  of  the  last  centurj-,  was  a  compilation.  They  rescued 
treasure-trove  from  the  floating  wreckage  of  tradition,  and  their 
raft  was  laden  with  things  for  the  preservation  of  which  the  Ger- 
man people,  to  whom  they  belonged,  had  previously  been  all  too 
careless.  Hans  Christian  Andersen's  raft  was  piled  high  with  his 
own  goods — with  the  gorgeous  output  of  his  creative  mind.  It 
floats  down  the  river  of  Time  draped  in  the  garlands  of  his  luxu- 
riant fancy,  bright  with  the  mild  gracious  sunlight  of  his  tender 
humor,  encrusted  with  the  many-faceted  jewels  of  his  glancing  wit. 
It  is  an  honest,  an  admirable  thing  to  gather  together  that  which 
assuredly  should  not  be  lost,  but  a  compiler,  however  worthy,  is 
not  on  the  same  plane  as  a  man  of  original  genius.  Jacob  Ludwig 
and  Wilhelm  Karl  Grimm  were  scholars  as  well  as  the  narrators 
of  popular  folk-tales,  and  they  contributed  valuably  to  the  scholar- 


HAN.S   CHRISTIAN    ANDERSt.M. 

He   has   been   called   '•  Denmark's   most 
honored  son." 


ship  of  their  age,  but  in  neither  of  them  was  the  running  sap  of 
creative  force.  They  were  esprits  de  belles-lettres  it  is  true,  but 
only  in  the  second  rank. 

"The  greatest  fault  to  be  found  with  their  'Hans  und  Kinder- 
marchen  '  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  absolute  lack  of  individuality 
displayed  by  the  characters.  For  each  fresh  tale  the  stage  is 
rigged  up  anew,  but  the  same  half-dozen  types  strut  about  it.  The 
youngest  brother  and  the  down-trodden  sister  must,  of  course, 
come  out  on  top,  but  they  are  too  inevitably  paired  off  with  a  royal 
consort;  and  the  machinations  of  the  wicked  stepmother,  which 
might  be  thrilling  enough,  are  too  often  rendered  comfortably  dull 
by  the  moral  certainty  that  the  last  paragraph  will  be  devoted  to 
frustrating  them  and  rolling  her  down  a  hill  in  a  spiked  barrel. 
Now,  there  is  no  reason  on  earth  why  the  characters  in  an  impos- 
sible tale  should  not  have  very  possible  and  individual  personali- 
ties. The  animals  in  '^sop's  Fables'  are  distinctive.  The  fox 
and  the  goose  and  the  crane  have  each  a  different  outlook  on  life. 

Probably  their  only  point  in  common  is  the 

every-day   human   failing  of  each   imagining 
himself  to  be  the  center  of  the  universe. 

"The  brothers  Grimm  have  missed  this. 
Perhaps  it  was  not  their  fault.  They  were 
compilers,  and  as  .such  too  conscientious  to 
trifle  with  the  material  they  had  so  laboriously 
collected.  They  held  fast  to  the  skirts  of 
Tradition,  and  she,  tho  interesting  in  her  way- 
wardness, is  not  an  artist.  This  brings  us 
back  to  their  inferiority  to  Andersen.  He  was 
unencumbered  by  any  machinery  of  retributive 
justice,  and  when  he  took  up  his  pen  to  write 
one  or  other  of  his  '  Marchen,'  he  had  not  got 
one  eye  fixed  on  popular  opinion.  He  did  not, 
for  example,  think  godmothers  were  the  only 
philanthropists,  and  if  he  indulged  a  national 
affection  and  wrote  a  great  deal  about  storks, 
it  was  because  he  loved  storks  himself.  He 
did  not  regard  them  as  '  properties,'  but  as 
the  strange,  long-legged  birds  which  had  built 
their  stick  nests  in  the  roof  of  the  old  house- 
in  Odense,  and  flapped  their  wings  above  his 
childish  head.  There  is  a  more  or  less  justi- 
fiable prejudice  in  the  world  in  favor  of  tales 
that  end  up  '  and  they  were  married  and  lived 
happily  ever  after.'  The  subject  of  this  arti- 
cle, tho  untinged  by  the  gloomy  melancholy 
which  pervades  at  this  latter  day,  was  given,  even  in  the  Fairy 
Tales,  to  set  it  somewhat  at  defiance,  and  several  of  his  tales 
ended  in  a  minor  key.  .  .  .  He  was  an  artist,  and,  as  such,  set 
telling  the  truth,  as  he  conceived  it,  high  above  any  other  aim." 


NOTES. 

The  Reader  (New  York)  has  become  the  property  of  the  Bobbs-Merrill 
Companj',  o£  Indianapolis. 

Thf.obald  Chartran,  the  French  artist,  has  come  to  this  country  to 
paint  Cardinal  Gibbons's  portrait.  He  brings  with  him  four  new  pictures, 
one  of  which  represents  "The  Anniversary  of  the  Centenary  of  Victor 
Hugo." 

The  Bookman's  February  list  of  the  six  best-selling  books  of  the  previous 
month  is  as  tollowj  : 

1.  The  Little   Shepherd   of  Kingdom    4.  The  Courtship  of  Miles  Stan- 

Come.— Fox.  dish.— Longfellow. 

2.  Rebecca.— Wiggin.  5.   Colonel  Carter's    Christmas. — 

3.  The  Call  of  the  Wild.— London.  Smith. 

6.  The  Fortunes  of  Fifi.—Seawell. 

Those  who  have  had  an  opportunity  to  compare  journalistic  conditions 
in  England  and  America  have  probably  been  strucic  by  the  fact  that  the 
most  successful  English  periodicals  depend,  10  a  much  greater  extent  than 
do  American  journals,  upon  news-stand  and  week-to-week  sales.  The 
London  Daily  News  wonders  "if  any  sixpenny  weekly  in  England  can 
compare  its  circulation  with  the  loo.ooo  distributed  by  THE  Literary 
Digest  in  America,"  and  goes  on  to  say:  "There  is  a  reason  why  the 
problem  of  distributing  journals  is  so  much  simpler  in  the  States  than  in 
England.  Here  the  postage  rates  are  comparatively  high,  and  a  periodical 
even  if  '  registered  as  a  newspaper,' can  not  be  sent  for  less  than  a  half- 
penny. But  in  America  such  literature  can  be  paid  for  and  posted,  not  by 
the  parcel,  but  bv  the  pound  at  one  cent  per  pound  weight.  Thus  about  a 
dozen  copies  of  The  Daily  News,  or  half  a  dozen  of  Thk  Litkrarv  Digest, 
could  be  sent  off  for  a  single  halfpenny."  Efforts,  as  yet  unsuccessful, 
have  been  made  to  induce  the  English  Post-Office  to  adopt  the  rates  for 
"  second-class  matter  "  prevalent  in  this  country. 
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SCIENCE    AND    INVENTION. 


PROGRESS   OF   THE   AUTOMOBILE. 

IN  noting  the  opening  of  the  new  automobile  exhibition  in  New- 
York,  the  daily  papers  comment  to  the  effect  that  American 
makers  are  now  quite  abreast  with  :he  Europeans.  Says  The  Sun 
(January  17) : 

"  This  fact  of  the  American  manufacturer  having  caught  up  with 
the  leaders  in  the  industry  abroad  is  the  most  prominent,  impor- 
tant and  interesting  one  revealed  by  the  fourth  annual  show.  In 
1899,  when  horseless  carriages  were  quite  common  in  Europe,  a 
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G.4SOLINE   RUNABOUTS. 
Courtesy  of  The  A  merican  Inventor  (Washington). 

few  American  pioneers  had  an  exhibition  as  an  adjunct  to  a  bicy- 
cle show  in  Madison  Square  Garden.  No  great  amount  of  atten- 
tion was  paid  to  it  by  any  one. 

"  In  1900  the  Automobile  Club  of  America  gave  a  show  in  Mad- 
ison Square  Garden  of  which  track  contests  were  a  feature.  This 
beginning,  the  first  regular  automobile  show  here,  was  laughed  at 
abroad.  In  the  fall  of  1901  a  second  show  was  held  by  the  club  in 
cooperation  with  the  manufacturers.  It  was  a  worthy  attempt, 
some  interesting  and  serviceable  specimens  of  motor  vehicles  were 
shown,  and  the  exhibit  was  well  patronized.  The  machines  were 
distinctly  of  the  'horseless  '  type,  however,  suggesting  that  a  motor 
had  been  put  into  the  body  of  a  regulation  buggy,  and  those  who 
knew  the  advanced  stage  that  had  been  then  reached  by  the  indus- 
try abroad  declared  that  the  Americans  were  fully  five  years  be- 
hind the  European  makers. 

"  No  show  was  held  in  the  fall  of  1902,  but  in  January-,  1903,  the 
third  annual  exhibit  was  held,  and  it  was  an  eye-opener  to  all. 
The  advance  that  had  been  made  by  the  American  designers  was 
astounding.  It  is  tnie  they  were  copying  the  designs  and  imita- 
ting tlie  methods  of  the  foreign  makers,  but  they  were  doing  it 
nobly,  and  it  was  a  common  comment  tliat  in  a  year  the  makers 
had  gained  two  or  three  years  of  the  distance  they  were  behind, 
and  it  was  predicted  that  if  they  continued  to  gain  at  the  same  rate 
they  had  done  in  the  past  year,  they  would  at  the  next  show  be 
abreast  with  the  foreigners.  The  present  show  demonstrates  the 
fulfilment  of  this  prediction.  The  American  manufacturers  are 
no  longer  at  school  in  the  college  of  the  European  industry — 1903 
was  their  senior  year.  The  present  show  is  their  commencement 
exercise.  They  have  learned  the  foreign  methods  and  the  ideas 
that  inspire  them.  They  are  employing  them  to  a  considerable 
extent,  but  there  are  abundant  signs  that  the  American  industry 
has  entered  upon  an  independent  career,  which  will  no  longer  be 
hampered  by  servile  imitation." 

With  respect  to  motive  power,  gasolene  seems  to  be  well  ahead. 
There  are  only  seven  exhibits  of  electric  cars  and  only  three  where 
steam  is  the  means  of  propulsion.  Among  the  points  mentioned 
as  showing  special  advance  over  previous  years  are  the  use  of  air- 
currents  for  cooling  the  mechanism,  new  devices  for  igniting  the 
vapor  in  the  cylinder — the  point  where  the  failure  of  a  gasolene 
motor  most  frequently  occurs — a  more  certain  and  abundant  dis- 
tribution of  oil  for  lubrication,  the  use  of  heavy  frames  with  "  artil- 
lery "  wheels  and  large  tires,  and  increase  in  the  power  of  the 
motors,  together  with  reduction  in  the  noise  of  running.  A  general 
tendency  toward  the  standardization  of  types  is  also  reported. 
Says  the  New  York  Herald  (January  17) : 

"  In  American  cars  many  of  the  best  features  of  French  and 
German  machines  have  been  copied  or  adopted.  There  is  not  the 
wide  differenc*  in  design  and  construction  between  the  typical 


American  and  the  typical  French  car  that  in  the  past  has  been  a 
marked  feature. 

"The  use  of  the  Mercedes  type  of  bonnet  and  radiator  is  com- 
mon. So  also  is  the  equipment  of  touring  cars  with  canopy  tops 
and  glass  fronts.  Tonneaus  are  wider  and  roomier  than  formerly, 
and  the  King  of  the  Belgians  type  of  body  is  popular. 

"  Artillery  wheels  are  universal,  and  tires  are  larger  and  heavier 
in  proportion  to  weight  carried  than  formerly.  In  the  suspension 
of  bodies  longer  and  heavier  springs  are  in  evidence.  Engine  con- 
trol shows  a  tendency  toward  elasticity.  The  four-cylinder  engine 
is  the  common  equipment  of  touring-cars,  tho  the  new  three-cylin- 
der type  is  seen  here  for  the  first  time." 

There  is  general  recognition  of  the  fact  tliat  the  success  of  the 
automobile  depends  on  its  adoption  as  a  necessity,  or  at  least  as  a 
convenience,  by  large  numbers  of  people,  rather  than  its  employ- 
ment as  an  expensive  toy  by  the  wealthy.  In  introducing  a  series 
of  papers  on  the  subject,  the  editors  of  Frank  Leslie's  Popular 
Monthly  say  : 

"  It  is  four  or  five  years  now  since  the  comic  paper  began  to  hail 
the  advent  of  the  automobile  with  pictures  of  motor-cars  rearing 
wildly  at  the  unwonted  sight  of  a  horse  on  the  public  highway. 
Business  men  do  not  care  to  risk  capital  or  to  prophesy  unless 
they  know,  but  they  invested  a  good  many  millions  in  the  auto- 
mobile from  the  beginning.  Yet  business  men  understood  verj- 
well  that  the  manufacture  of  automobiles  could  never  be  put  on  a 
permanent  industrial  basis  by  building  'Red  Devils'  for  million- 
aires and  victorias  for  millionairesses.  The  only  people  who  can 
support  a  great  American  industry  are  people  in  moderate  circum- 
stances, who  can  pay  for  a  convenience  what  they  will  not  pay  for 
a  luxur}-.  The  opportunity  was  a  great  one,  the  manufacturer 
seized  it,  and  the  result  is  the  mightiest  revolution  in  transporta- 
tion since  Stephenson  stoked  his  first  locomotive. 

"  The  automobile  has  come  to  stay.  Already  the  prophetic  eye 
of  the  suburbanite  sees  himself  emancipated  from  the  commutation- 
train  ;  the  country  doctor's  horse  will  not  be  hitched  eternally  to 
the  front  post ;  the  trucking-horse  is  passing  as  certainly  as  the 
horse  of  the  'bob- tail '  car.  From  a  luxury  the  automobile  has  be- 
come a  convenience.  From  a  convenience  it  will  become  a  neces- 
sity.    And  the  public  knows  it." 

Some  figures  quoted  by  G.  M.  Jacobs  in  an  article  on  "The 
Automobile  in  the  United  States,"  contributed  to  The  American 
Inventor  (Washington,  January  15),  give  support  to  this  view.  Says 
the  writer : 

"  The  year  1903  has  to  its  credit  the  manufacture  of  at  least 
28,000  American  vehicles,  representing  a   cash   value   of   almost 
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A  heavy  brewery  delivery  wagon  in  New  York. 
Courtesy  of  The  A  merican  Inventor  (Washington). 

$30,000,000.  It  is  remarkable  that,  after  four  years  of  constant 
production,  the  demand  is  still  greater  than  the  supply,  a  condition 
likely  to  prevail  for  a  period  to  which  experts  in  this  field  hesitate 
to  fix  a  limit.  It  is  still  more  remarkable  that,  under  such  circum 
stances,  the  return  is  not  a  fair  one  on  the  capital  invested.  The 
remedy  seems  to  lie  in  specialization — i.e.,  the  production  of  cer- 
tain parts  of  machines  in  factories  each  devoted  to  ooe  particular 
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THR   AUTOMOBILE   CAB. 

A  familiar  sight  in  large  cities. 

Courtesy  of  The  A»ierica7i  /«7'<'«/<7)-(Washington). 


branch  of  work.     This  plan  in  regard  to  automobile  mechanism 
has  already  been  adopted  to  some  extent,  with  favorable  results. 

"  In  the  United  States,  in  1901.  one  hundred  and  fifty  establish- 
ments were  engaged  in  this  industry,  but  few  of  them  were  on  a 
firm  basis.  At  present  the  business  may  be  said  to  be  in  the 
hands  of  less  than  one-third  of  that  number." 

Of  the  varied  uses  of  the  modern  automobile,  the  same  writer 
speaks  as  follows : 

"  In  some  American  cities  automobiles  are  used  as  adjuncts  to 
police  patrol,  and  in  Boston  in  a  large  parcel-collecting  service. 
In  New  York,  horseless  coaches  twenty-two  feet  long,  with  eight 

seats,  accommodating 
five  or  six  passengers 
each,  provide  tourists 
with  an  advantageous 
method  of  seeing  the  me- 
tropolis. These  coaches 
weigh  7,900  pounds  and 
cost $5,000  each.  In  New 
York,  coal  is  delivered  in 
five-ton  loads  by  an  elec- 
tric truck  operated  by 
one  man.  A  gigantic 
motor-truck,  three  times 
as  large  as  a  horse-drawn 
wagon,  transfers  luggage 
for  tlie  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  between  New- 
York  and  Jersey  City. 
The  Library  of  Congress 
has  a  large  electric-de- 
livery wagon,  with  a  licensed  operator. 

"  The  boon  that  automobiles  have  been  to  physicians,  in  the 
economy  of  time  and  the  saving  of  human  life,  has  been  demon- 
strated beyond  cavil.  Superb  hospital  ambulances  of  the  self-pro- 
pelled type  are  gradually  displacing  those  drawn  by  horses.  In 
.some  instances  priests  are  using  automobiles  to  make  pastoral  and 
emergency  calls,  and  on  a  few  occasions  they  have  appeared  in 
funeral  processions. 

"  In  the  mining  regions  they  are  carrying  miners"  requisites  from 
two  hundred  and  fifty  to  four  hundred  miles  with  an  ordinary  sup- 
ply of  hydrocarbon,  which  also  furnishes  light,  and  heat  for 
cooking.  They  are  transporting  passengers  over  mountain  routes 
in  remote  Western  regions,  hauling  lumber  in  California,  drawing 
snow-plows  in  Northwestern  logging-camps,  making  hay  and 
hauling  timber  in  Ohio  and  plowing  almost  within  the  shadow  of 
sacred  Canterbury.  They  are  displacing  steam-propelled  trains  in 
many  portions  of  western  Europe.  They  drew  ordnance  and  other 
heavy  loads  through  morasses  and  over  precipitous  places  during 
the  Boer  war,  and  are  used  as  omnibuses  and  freight-wagons  in 
the  French  Sudan. 

"  In  the  United  States  they  are  used  to  transport  light  military 
paraphernalia,  and  in  England,  Russia,  and  Austria-Hungarj'  for 
the  rapid  mobilization  of  troops.  In  the  armies  of  France  and 
Germany  they  have  almost  displaced  horses  in  the  service  of  offi- 
cers. In  a  number  of  Gemian  and  Italian  cities,  and  even  in  far- 
off  India,  they  carry  the  government  mails." 

Automobile  enthusiasts  assure  us  that  a  great  revolution  in 
transportation  is  upon  us.  Some  of  them  even  assert  that  it  is  al- 
ready here.  However  this  may  be,  it  seems  quite  certain  that  the 
motor,  whether  for  pleasure-vehicles  or  business,  is  to  play  a 
prominent  part  in  the  world's  future  activities. 


Reblossoming  of  Wounded  Plants.— The  recent 
report  in  these  pages  of  ob.servations  by  a  French  botanist,  M. 
E.  A  pert,  going  to  siiow  that  trees  that  have  already  blossomed 
and  have  grown  buds  ready  for  the  next  season  may  be  caused  to 
blo.s.som  again  in  the  autumn  by  removing  the  leaves  or  otherwise 
wounding  them,  has  elicited  confirmatory  testimony  from  several 
correspondents.  Dr.  P.  C  de  Saussure,  of  Charleston,  S.  C, 
writes : 

"  In  August,  1893,  a  fearful  cyclone  visited  Charleston.  The 
force  of  the  wind  was  such  as  to  blow  nearly  every  leaf  off  of  two 


peach-trees  in  my  yard.  Now,  these  trees  had  borne  fruit— one  in 
June,  the  other  in  July  (1893).  In  October  the  trees  both  went  into 
blossom  again,  not  one  or  two  flowers,  but  whole  branches,  and 
in  a  few  days  afterward  fresh  green  leaves  appeared.  In  other 
words,  the  trees  behaved  just  as  if  it  were  spring;  the  fruit  was 
apparently  maturing,  when  frost  came  in  November  or  the  early 
part  of  December." 

A  similar  experience  is  related  by  Mr.  G.  Treanor,  of  Savannah, 
Ga.,  who  writes : 

'■  In  August,  1881.  twenty-seventh  day,  on  the  coast  of  Georgia, 
we  had  one  of  the  severest  storms  known  here.  I  was  then  truck- 
ing on  an  island  ten  miles  below  Savannah.  On  the  night  of  the 
twenty-seventh  the  storm  swept  most  everything  standing,  also 
every  leaf  and  twig  from  trees  which  did  not  go  down  before  its 
fury,  to  such  an  extent  that  next  day  the  woods  looked  like  mid- 
winter, so  completely  were  they  denuded  of  their  foliage.  In 
about  two  weeks  they  commenced  to  bud  forth  afresh,  and  in  a 
month's  time  were  in  full  bloom  again.  In  the  case  of  mulberry- 
trees  they  put  on  a  second  crop  and  were  ripe  before  frost,  which 
usually  comes  in  this  latitude  about  November  14.  Mulberry-trees 
in  this  section  usually  ripen  their  fruit  about  the  last  week  in 
March  or  the  first  of  April.  Wild  plums  and  peaches  also 
bloomed  and  put  on  fruit,  but  did  not  ripen,  as  frost  caught  the 
second  crop.  The  effect  on  most  of  the  trees  noted  was  disas- 
trous, as  the  strain  seemed  to  be  most  too  much  for  their  vitality. 
The  next  spring  many  of  them  did  not  put  forth  any  sign  of  life, 
being  dead ;  others  showed  no  bad  effect  from  their  unusual  exer- 
tion of  two  crops  in  one  season." 


INDIVIDUALITY   IN   ANIMALS. 

A  NIMAL  stories  with  heroes  that  show  almost  human  intel- 
-^  *■  ligence  are  numerous  nowadays.  The  naturalist,  John 
Burroughs,  has  already  stated  his  belief  that  most  of  these  are  exag- 
gerations, and  he  returns  to  the  attack  in  an  article  in  The  Inde- 
pendent (January  14),  in  which  he  maintains  that  animals,  in  gen- 
eral, are  destitute  of  the  pronounced  individuality  with  which  they 
are  endowed  by  certain  of  our  nature  writers.     He  says : 

"  If  we  mean  by  individuality  differences  in  character  and  dispo- 
sition, then  is  there  a  fair  measure  of  individuality  among  the  ani- 
mals. No  two  animals  are  just  alike,  any  more  than  any  two  trees 
are  just  alike.  But  if  we  mean  the  possession  of  striking  original 
traits,  unique  powers  and  capacities,  as  among  men,  then  is  there 
very  little.  Animals  do  not  differ  in  the  degree  that  men  differ. 
What  one  does  all  of  its  kind  will  sooner  or  later  do.  Anything 
you  can  learn  of  one  bird  or  beast  that  is  not  true  of  every  mem- 
ber of  its  species  is  unimportant 

"  I  myself  like  to  dwell  upon  what  seems  like  individual  differ- 
ences in  the  manners  and  characters  of  the  birds  and  the  mammals. 
We  all  love  the  specific  and  the  characteristic ;  but  we  are  aware 
of  these  differences  mainly  because  we  have  a  few  birds  or  mam- 
mals under  observation  and  not  the  whole  class.  Some  day  we 
shall  observe  the  same  trait  or  habit  in  another  of  the  same  class. 
We  see  something  in  the  eye  or  the  face  of  a  member  of  one's 
own  family  and  think  it  peculiar  and  original;  then  in  the  face  of 
an  Eskimo  or  a  Cossack  we  see  the  same  look. 

"  The  difference  in  habit  and  capacity  among  our  brute  neigh- 
bors is  less  than  among  men,  in  proportion  as  their  powers  are 
less.  It  may  be  laid  down  as  a  law  that  the  higher  we  go  in  the 
scale  of  intelligence  the  wider  the  differences  among  individuals, 
and  the  lower  we  go  the  less  these  differences.  Probably  clams 
and  oysters  and  snails  do  not  differ  among  themselves  at  all  ap- 
preciably. Insects  do  not  seem  to  differ,  for,  notwithstanding  the 
astonishing  amount  of  intelligence  insects  seem  to  show,  they  are 
doubtless  perfect  automatons,  as  void  of  individuality  as  the 
leaves  of  a  tree. 

"  With  the  domestic  animals — animals  that  have  long  been  under 
the  dominion  of  man  and  long  subject  to  artificial  conditions,  as 
the  dog,  the  cat,  the  horse,  etc. — the  variation  in  habit,  capacity, 
disposition,  is  and  should  be  much  greater  than  it  is  among  ani- 
mals in  a  state  of  nature,  otherwise  we  should  never  have  had  the 
various  breeds  of  dogs,  sheep,  pigeons,  swine,  horses,  poultry,  etc. 
There  are  as  yet  no  variety  of  turkeys  (except  in  color)  because 
the  turkey  has  not  long  been  under  domestication.  And  a-mong 
the  wild  animals   there  are  constant  variations,  but  not  in  so 
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marked  a  degree.  If  we  knew  th^  birds  and  beasts  as  intimately 
as  we  know  the  members  of  our  own  family,  we  should  probably 
find  no  two  exactly  alike.  People  who  have  caged  birds  and 
caged  squirrels  find  a  great  difference  in  them  in  temper  and  dis- 
position. 

"Animal  trainers  find  that  the  animals  they  deal  with  differ 
much  in  disposition  and  in  capacity.  Hunters  find  that  the  deer, 
or  moose,  or  bears  they  pursue  differ  from  each  other  in  speed,  in 
courage,  in  cunning,  in  size,  in  ferocity,  etc.  Roosevelt  says  that 
two  wounded  grizzlies  or  moose  will  often  behave  in  opposite 
ways,  but  if  one  charges  the  hunter  be  assured  the  time  will  come 
when  others  will  charge  him  also 

"  When  our  'Modem  School  of  Nature  Study  '  arouses  one's  in- 
credulity by  its  startling  discoveries,  such  as  that  of  a  frog  swal- 
lowing a  live  sparrow,  or  of  a  red  squirrel  with  cheek  pouches  like 
a  gopher,  or  of  a  porcupine  making  itself  into  a  ball  and  rolling 
down  a  hill  in  the  woods,  or  of  a  fox  caught  in  a  trap  'playing 
'possum,'  even  feigning  to  be  frozen  stiff;  or  of  a  fox  riding  on  a 
sheep's  back  to  escape  the  hounds,  and  so  forth,  your  incredulity 
is  met  with  the  statement  that  you  are  not  to  disbelieve  these 
things  simply  because  you  yourself  have  not  seen  them.  You  have 
seen  very  little  of  what  any  one  wild  creature  does.  Animals  differ 
greatly,  and  one  frog,  and  one  tumble-bug.  and  one  woodcock  may 
and  will  do  thmgs  far  beyond  the  reach  of  its  class.  It  is  against 
such  absurd  interpretation  of  the  individuality  of  animals  that  I 
have  been  directing  the  foregoing  remarks." 


quarr}-  as  to  make  it  necessary  to  remove  all  bodies  from  within 
its  borders. 

"  However  this  may  be,  it  is  a  matter  for  felicitation  that  the  re- 
mains of  the  man  to  whom  American  science  owes  so  much  are  to 
be  brought  from  an  alien  resting-place  to  the  countr>-  which,  tho 
not  of  his  birth,  was  at  least  his  in  spirit,  by  his  magnificent  bene- 
faction. It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Congress  will  see  fit  to  make  an 
appropriation  or  to  allow  a  sufficient  amount  of  Smithsonian  funds 
to  be  diverted  from  their  usual  channels  to  provide  for  the  body  a 
suitable  resting-place  and  a  monument  not  inferior  to  those  erected 
in  the  city  of  Washington  to  the  great  men  of  war.  science,  and 
letters  of  our  own  country.  Of  course,  no  monument  which  could 
be  erected  could  equal  in  grandeur  the  Smithsonian  Buildings, 
both  in  architecture  and  in  the  work  that  is  done  within  them, 
commemorative  of  their  founder  in  a  degree  never  reached  by 
tombs  and  tombstones  no  matter  how  magnificent.  At  the  .same 
time  it  seems  proper  that  the  body  should  be  honored  with  an  in- 
dividual statue,  over  the  casket  which  holds  it,  if  only  for  the  sake 
of  the  public  appearance  of  the  honor  and  respect  in  which  the 
memory  of  James  Smithson  is  held  by  ever)-  one  who  understands 
the  work  which  he  has  done  by  the  Institution  of  which  he  was  the 


THE   FOUNDER   OF  THE   SMITHSONIAN. 

THREE-QUARTERS  of  a  centurj-  after  his  death  the  mortal 
remains  of  James  Smithson  will  shortly  rest  in  the  grounds 
of  the  institution  founded  by  him  in  Washington.  Smithson's  gift, 
valued  at  from  half  to  tliree-quarters  of  a  million  of  dollars,  seems 
small  enough  in  these  days  of  Camegies  and  Rockefellers,  yet  it  is 
still  a  noteworthy  one.  For  a  wealthy  Englishman  to  leave  his 
entire  fortune  to  the  Government  of  a  country  on  whose  territorj- 
he  had  never  set  foot,  for  so  vaguely  stated  a 
purpose  as  "  the  increase  and  diffusion  of 
knowledge,"  would  be  remarkable,  even 
now,  to  the  verge  of  eccentricity,  and  it  was 
doubly  so  in  1829.  Says  The  American  Ifi- 
I'entor  (January'  15) : 

"  The  conser\-ative  Congress  of  that  time 
debated  for  ten  years  whether  the  United 
States  Government  should  accept  the  bequest 
and  put  itself  in  the  position  of  guardian  of 
a  ward.  Deciding  finally  in  the  affirmative, 
the  establishment  was  created  by  law,  called 
'The  Smithsonian  Institute,'  consisting  of 
the  President,  Vice-President,  and  Chief  Jus- 
tice of  the  United  States  and  the  members 
of  the  President's  cabinet.  A  Board  of  Re- 
gents appointed  by  the  president  of  the  Sen- 
ate, speaker  of  the  House,  and  selected  by 
Congress,  were  provided  for,  as  well  as  a  sec- 
retary, who  was  to  be  director  of  the  Institu-  I 
tion,  and  is  now,  in  addition,  keeper  of  the' 
Museum. 

"The  United  States  Government  agreed  to 
pay  a  perpetual  six-per-cent.  interest  upon 
Mr.  Smithson's  money,  which  income,  together  with  private  be- 
quests and  occasional  Congressional  appropriations,  supports  the 
Institution  at  the  present  time." 

During  the  present  month,  Smithson's  body  has  been  brought 
from  its  former  resting-place  in  Genoa,  Italy,  to  be  reinterred  in 
Washington,  the  expense  being  borne  by  Dr.  Alexander  Graham 
Bell,  the  inventor  of  the  telephone,  who  personally  accompanied 
the  casket  from  Italy  to  the  United  States.  At  New  York  a  war- 
ship received  it  on  behalf  of  the  United  States  and  conveyed  it  to 
Washington.     To  quote  again  : 

"There  are  various  causes  assigned  for  the  change,  the  most 
authentic  of  which  seems  to  be  that  the  English  cemeter}-  in  which 
the  body  has  rested  has  been  so  encroached  upon  by  a  stone- 
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SCIENCE   IN    SULU. 

\  N  interesting  account  of  the  effect  of  modem  mechanism  on 
■^^*-  the  minds  of  semibarbarians  is  contained  in  an  account  con- 
tributed to  The  Scientific  American  (January  23)  by  E.  C.  Rost.  of 
the  negotiation  of  General  Bates's  celebrated  treaty  with  the  Sul- 
tan of  Sulu  in  1899.  The  visit  of  this  potentate  and  his  suite  to 
the  cruiser  Charleston  is  thus  described  : 

"  Great  was  their  wonderment  at  the  things  which  they  saw.  At 
the  suggestion  of  an  officer,  the  Sultan  touched  an  electric  button. 
Instantly  a  Chinese  servant  appeared  as  if  by  magic.  Again, 
under  directions,  he  operated  the  button,  this  time  twice,  and  be- 
hold a  United  States  marine  stood  in  the 
doorway.  From  that  time  on  every  ornament 
aboard  ship  that  in  any  wise  suggested  an 
electrical  button  was  pushed  by  the  Sultan  or 
some  member  of  his  suite.  He  was  conduct- 
ed into  a  dark  room  and  told  to  turn  the  but- 
ton tliat  adjusted  the  lighting  apparatus. 
The  flood  of  light  that  resulted  left  him  with 
gaping  mouth  and  dilated  eyes.  His  won- 
derment continued  to  grow  apace  tliroughout 
the  entire  afternoon.  Whenever  opportunity 
afforded,  the  Sultan  of  Sulu  repeated  the 
performance  of  pushing  electric  buttons  and 
turning  electric  lights  on  and  off.  He  even 
went  so  far,  when  he  thought  himself  un- 
watched,  as  to  trj*  to  appropriate  one  of  the 
bulbs  aglow  with  light.  But  the  funniest 
thing  of  all  was  when  the  mighty  chief,  upon 
invitation,  fired  the  Colt's  automatic  gun. 
The  explosion  of  the  first  discharge  seemed 
to  root  him  to  the  spot.  His  hands  still 
gripped  the  trigger,  with  the  result  that  shells 
continued  to  pepper  the  surrounding  waters. 
Again  and  again  the  royal  gunner  begged  thai 
they  stop  the  action  of  the  infernal  machine, 
not  knowing  that  the  medium  of  cessation  lay 
in  his  own  hands.  So  thoroughly  frightened  was  the  Sultan,  it 
was  impossible  to  make  him  loosen  his  hold,  and  an  officer  or- 
dered the  cutting  of  the  tape,  thus  stopping  the  supply  of  ammu- 
nition. The  one-pounder  was  next  brought  into  play,  and  at  the 
first  loud  boom  the  Sultan  called  the  ammunition  display  off.  re- 
fusing to  go  near  one  of  the  eight-inch  guns,  which  he  had  also 
been  invited  to  fire.  In  the  mean  time  his  attendants,  whose 
knives  had  been  magnetized,  conceived  the  idea  that  the  Evil  One 
himself  was  aboard.  They  begged  and  implored  to  be  taken  on 
shore,  and.  quite  forgetful  of  their  bags  of  rice,  they  scurried  down 
the  gang-ladder.  At  night  the  searchlight  was  brought  to  bear 
upon  the  Moro  town  of  Bus  Bus.  The  instant  desertion  of  the 
town  followed,  even  to  the  dogs,  for  many  weeks  thereafter  no 
amount  of  persuasion  could  induce  the  inhabitants  to  return. 
"  General  Bates  made  his  headquarters  in  the  town  of  Jolo,  and 
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thither  the  Sultan  and  his  staff  came  on  several  occasions  to  dis- 
cuss tlie  treaty.  Subsequently  another  visit  was  made  to  the 
Charleston.  This  time  the  mother  of  the  Sultan  accompanied  the 
part}'.  A  phonograph  owned  by  one  of  the  officers  rendered  very 
pleasing  selections  for  the  entertainment  of  tlie  guests.  The  aged 
dame  sat  entranced  throughout  the  performance.  It  was  not  until 
the  time  came  for  her  son  to  affix  his  signature  to  tlie  treaty  that 
she  awakened.  Under  one  condition  only  would  she  permit  the 
Suhan  to  sign — the  phonograph  must  become  hers  at  once.  For 
a  time  that  phonograph  threatened  to  be  the  means  of  upsetting 
all  of  General  Bates'  well-laid  plans  for  the  amicable  taking  over 
of  the  islands.  Fortunately,  the  owner  w-as  prevailed  upon  to  part 
with  the  machine  in  the  interests  of  his  Government,  and  the  cov- 
eted music-producer  changed  owners  at  the  signing  of  the  treaty 
by  the  Sultan." 


SOLID   ARTICLES   MADE  OF   MILK. 

THE  utilization  of  skim-milk  in  the  production  of  a  hard  sub- 
stance resembling  horn  or  celluloid,  to  which  the  name 
"galalith"  (milk-stone)  has  been  given,  is  described  in  The  Sani- 
taria/!, which  takes  its  facts  from  a  recent  report  of  the  United 
States  consul-general  at  Coburg,  Germany.  Articles  made  of 
this  new  substance,  which  were  shown  at  the  hygienic  milk-supply 
exhibition  at  Hamburg,  included  combs,  seemingly  made  of  horn  ; 
cigar-holders,  with  amber-colored  mouthpieces;  knives  and  forks, 
with  handles  similar  in  appearance  to  ebony;  ferrules  for  um- 
brellas and  sticks,  and  balls,  rings,  chess  figures,  dominoes,  etc. ; 
also  a  small  table  with  an  inlaid  marble  slab,  and  finally  a  number 
of  thick  slabs  and  staves  with  everj'  imaginable  variation  of  marble 
colors,  but  of  considerably  less  weight  than  real  marble.  Says  the 
writer  of  The  Sanitarian's  article  : 

"  Skimmed  milk,  in  spite  of  its  many  valuable  qualities,  has  so  far 
been  little  used;  it  contains  a  considerable  portion  of  nutritious 
matter — i.e.,  i  liter  (1.05  quarts)  of  skim-milk  is  of  about  equal 
value  to  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  meat.  It  is  by  far  too  little  ap- 
preciated as  a  cheap  food  for  the  people;  hence  what  the  German 
peasant  can  not  sell  to  milk-sugar  factories  or  use  for  the  manu. 
facture  of  cheese  is  given  to  cattle  and  pigs  as  food.  The  princi- 
pal albuminoid  substance  of  skim-milk,  the  casein,  is  the  raw 
material  out  of  which  the  new  product  galalith  is  manufactured. 
More  than  fifteen  years  ago  the  idea  was  originated  to  manufacture 
various  articles  like  buttons,  handles,  ornamented  plates,  and  col- 
ored pencils  out  of  casein.  The  inventor  took  out  a  patent  for  a 
manufacturing  process,  which  is  described  as  follows: 

"  Fresh  casein — i.e.,  ordinar>'  or  dried  curds — was  dissolved  in 
hot  soap  water ;  to  this  solution  the  required  coloring  ingredients 
and  a  metallic  salt  were  added,  and  a  firm  substance  consisting  of 
casein  and  metallic  soap  was  produced,  which,  by  drying  and 
pressing  into  molds,  could  be  given  any  desired  shape.  It  is  to  be 
supposed  that  the  inventor  had  found  out  by  continued  trials  that 
casein  by  addition  of  a  metallic  salt  becomes  brittle  and  .softens 
easily  in  water.  With  a  view  to  counteracting  this  latter  drawback 
.soap  was  added,  but  the  articles  produced  thus  w'ere  soft  and 
brittle,  and  the  invention  was  not  a  success.  The  chemical  factory 
of  Schering  at  Berlin  then  invented  a  process,  the  idea  of  which 
was  to  make  casein  insoluble  by  the  addition  of  formaldehyd. 
but  the  di.sadvantage  of  this  invention  was  that  the  articles  pro- 
duced distended  considerably  in  water. 

"The  inventors  of  galalith  succeeded,  after  many  troublesome 
trials,  in  doing  away  with  the  deficiencies  of  fomier  methods  and 
in  using  the  good  that  was  in  the  former  ones,  for  the  working  out 
of  an  entirely  new  process.  Their  first  aim  was  to  make  an  insol- 
uble union  of  casein  by  the  addition  of  salts  and  acids.  The  sub- 
stance thus  obtained  was  dephlegmated  and  dried,  and,  finally,  by 
the  addition  of  formaldehyd,  the  galalith  was  obtained.  To  pro- 
duce, for  instance,  a  material  similar  to  ebony,  which  could  be 
used  for  handles  of  table-knives,  they  proceeded  as  follows:  Dis- 
solved casein  was  given  a  dark  color  by  the  addition  of  soot  and, 
with  the  help  of  a  metallic  salt,  'acetate  of  lead,'  a  slate-colored 
precipitate,  was  obtained.  This  was  mixed  with  water  and  the 
thin  pap  filled  into  a  cloth  stretched  over  a  frame.  The  water  be- 
coming absorbed  by  the  cloth,  the  pap  contracted  into  a  uniform, 
firm,  and  dark  mass;  this  was  placed  in  a  .solution  of  fonnalde- 
hyd  and,  after  being  dried,  a  product  resulted  which  in  luster  and 


color  was  equal  to  ebony.     In  tliis  way  a  raw  material  is  produced 
which  the  inventors  have  protected  by  numerous  patents. 

"An  advantage  of  the  new  product  as  compared  with  celluloid  is 
the  fact  that  it  does  not  ignite  so  easily  and  is  entirely  odorless. 
Trials  have  proved  that  even  when  kept  for  weeks  in  water  it  does- 
not  distend  more  than  tlie  best  quality  of  buffalo  horn.  After  one 
month  it  had  not  soaked  in  more  than  twenty  per  cent,  of  water. 
Of  late  trials  have  been  made  to  produce,  by  the  addition  of  vege- 
table oils,  an  insulating  material  for  electrotechnical  purposes." 


NEW   FACTS   ABOUT   HUMAN    RADIATION. 

'T^HE  discovery  by  M.  Augustin  Charpentier  that  the  so-called 
■^  «-rays  of  Blondlot  are  also  emitted  by  the  human  body  was 
recently  noticed  in  these  columns.  Charpentier  has  extended  his 
observations  on  these  physiologic  ;/-rays,  and  recently  read  a  paper 
on  his  remarkable  results  before  the  Paris  Academy  of  Sciences, 
which  is  thus  abstracted  in  Cosmos  (January  9) : 

"  The  emission  of  the  rays  is  not  peculiar  to  man.  They  are  ob- 
served in  the  case  of  various  animals.  The  muscles  and  nerves  are 
their  principal  source,  and  these  give  off  the  rays  more  actively 
when  in  an  active  state.  Their  study  enables  us  to  make  curious 
observations  on  the  topography  of  certain  nerve-centers.  Thus, 
when  the  subject  speaks,  it  can  be  giiown  that  there  is  a  more 
marked  emission  of  «-rays  in  the  region  of  the  skull  that  corre- 
sponds to  the  articulate-language  center,  called  the  center  of  Broca. 
In  fact,  every  nerve-center  that  functions  adds  to  the  normal  emis- 
sion of  repose  new  «-rays  in  proportion  to  its  degree  of  activity. 
These  rays  diverge  in  path  according  to  the  laws  of  optics,  traverse 
with  more  or  less  of  refraction  successive  media,  and  manifest 
themselves  by  an  increase  of  luminescence  of  the  test-object,  which 
varies  according  to  tlie  intensity  of  emission  and  the  distance." 

Describing  the  same  experiments,  The  British  Medical  Journal 
(January'  16)  says : 

"  Perhaps  the  most  interesting  observation  is  the  physiological 
emission  of  «-rays  by  the  nerve-centers.  The  whole  spinal  cord 
increases  the  phosphorescence  of  the  test-object,  and  the  effect  is 
greater  opposite  the  cervical  and  lumbar  enlargements  of  the  cord. 
If  the  person  examined  contracts  his  arm,  the  effect  is  expressed 
in  greater  activity  of  radiation  of  «-rays  in  the  cer\-ical  enlarge- 
ment of  the  cord.  It  increases  also  from  the  cord  to  the  brain.  If 
the  muscles  of  one  arm  only  are  contracted,  the  illumination  is  in- 
creased most  on  the  same  side  of  the  cervical  enlargement,  and 
higher  up  the  effect  can  be  traced  on  the  opposite  side,  where  the 
nerve  impulses  cross.  .  .  .  M.  Charpentier  was  able  even  to  local- 
ize the  so-called  'motor  centers'  of  the  cerebrum  by  the  rays  emit- 
ted when  they  are  called' into  action.  Even  the  center  for  speech 
in  the  region  of  the  third  left  frontal  convolution  was  found  to  emit 
more  «-rays  when  the  person  spoke  either  in  a  high  or  a  low  voice. 
In  right-handed  people  there  was  no  corresponding  action  of  the 
right  frontal  convolution.  It  seems  that  even  the  act  of  attention 
or  mental  effort  is  attended  by  the  emission  of  rays  which  increase 
the  phosphorescence.  Other  centers,  for  writing,  movements  of 
arms,  and  sensorj*  nerves  behave  similarly." 

The  possible  bearing  of  these  observations  on  theories  or 
thought-transference  is  quite  obvious,  altho  apparently  it  has  not 
yet  been  noted  in  print.  The  whole  discovery  seems  calculated  to 
eclipse  both  the  ^--rays  and  radium  as  a  popular  sensation,  and  it 
is  remarkable  that  so  little  notice  has  been  taken  of  it. 


"The  suspension  bridge,"  &3.ys  Engineerinj^  (London),  January  15,  "has 
for  many  j-ears  been  abandoned  in  this  country  as  a  type  of  construction 
for  bridges  of  any  importance,  tho  it  still  finds  a  useful  field  as  a  cheap 
and  graceful  form  of  foot  or  cart-bridge.  Probably  the  principal  reason  of 
its  neglect  has  lain  in  the  fact  that  bridges  of  any  considerable  span  are  a 
rarity  here,  and  the  special  advantages  of  the  type  only  become  of  high 
importance  in  the  case  of  large  spans.  For  short  spans  carrying  heavy  rol- 
ling roads,  there  is  probably  no  more  uneconomical  form  of  structure.  In 
short,  the  suspension  bridge  is  specially  adapted  to  carry  a  dead-load,  and 
to  fit  it  for  carrying  a  live-load  it  must  be  provided  with  a  stiffening  girdle 
or  its  equivalent  .  .  .  At  any  rate,  tho  a  few  bridges  of  large  span  have 
been  built  by  British  engineers  in  different  parts  of  the  world,  they  have 
not  for  twenty  years  past  ventured  to  erect  suspension  bridges  for  the 
carrying  of  heavy  railway  traffic  ;  altho  the  remarkable  record  of  the 
Niagara  Bridge  built  originally  at  a  time  when  the  theory  of  such  struc- 
tures was  incomplete,  showed  that  there  was  no  insuperable  difficulty  in 
the  problem.  In  America,  however,  where  large  spans  have  to  be  erected 
much  more  frequently  than  here  the  type  has  met  with  Rreater  favor." 
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JOAN   OF  ARC'S  CANONIZATION. 

AFTER  controversies  that  have  lasted  four  centuries,  it  begins 
to  look  as  if  Joan  of  Arc,  or  Jeanne  d'Arc,  were  to  become 
a  saint.  The  Vatican  authorities  announced  a  few  days  ago  tliat 
the  Maid  of  Orleans  had  passed  the  second  stage  of  her  canoniza- 
tion, which  means  that,  in  addition  to  her  virtues  of  faith,  hope, 
and  charity,  she  also  displayed  temperance,  fortitude,  prudence, 
and  justice.  All  that  now  remains  is  to  determine  whether  she 
worked  miracles.  A  Rome  correspondent  of  the  London  Guard- 
ian (Anglican),  who  regards  this  proposed  beatification  as  "  per- 
haps one  of  the  most  curious  to  be  found  in  the  Roman  calendar." 
writes  as  follows : 

"Unostentatiously,  with  hardly  a  preliminary  notice  in  the  Ital- 
ian press,  on  the  Day  of  Epiphany,  always  a  great  holiday  in  Italy, 
was  brought  to  a  certain  point  of  conclusion  an  ecclesiastical  trial 
that  has  been  pending  in  the  ^'atican  more  or  less,  it  may  be  said, 
for  four  hundred  and  forty  years,  and  which  has  been  seriously  re- 
sumed since  a  century  and  a  half.  I  refer  to  the  proposed  beatifi- 
cation of  her  whom  the  English  of  the  fifteenth  centurj-  called 
paupercula  begereta,  the  Virgin  of  Domremy,  who,  history  has  it. 
was  cruelly  done  to  death  by  those  same  English.  'Divino  afflata 
spiritu,  sicut  res  gestae  demonstrant '  [inspired  by  a  divine  spirit, 
as  her  deeds  show] — it  was  thus  that  Pius  II.  spoke  of  her.  little 
foreseeing,  doubtless,  that  another  Pius  would  endeavor  to  elevate 
the  warlike  maiden  into  the  celestial  hierarchy.  The  question 
which,  as  I  have  said,  has  hung  fire  for  so  long  was  energetically 
revived  about  thirty-six  years  ago  by  Monsignor  Dupanloup,  sup- 
ported by  Cardinal  Manning  and  a  number  of  foreign  prelates. 
And  so  sure  did  they  feel  of  gaining  their  cause  that  Cardinal 
Langenieux  actually  held  in  the  name  of  Joan  of  Arc  certain  feasts 
that  closely  resembled  those  celebrated  in  honor  of  acknowledged 
saints.  It  is  needful  to  state,  however,  that  in  Vatican  circles  the 
canonization  of  Joan  of  Arc  has  all  along  encountered  opponents. 
Thus,  for  example,  Father  Denifle,  the  keeper  of  the  Vatican 
archives,  an  authority  on  historical  questions,  repeatedly  demon- 
strated that  the  claims  to  sanctity  of  the  Maid  of  Orleans  had  no 
serious  basis.  His  objections  aroused  a  good  deal  of  talk  and  ex- 
cited much  comment  in  Roman  circles.  And,  indeed,  this  proposed 
beatification  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  curious  to  be  found  in  the 
Roman  calendar.  To  begin  with,  it  is  certainly  the  first  time  that 
the  church  beatifies  a  person  solemnly  condemned  as  heretical  by 
its  own  inquisition  and  handed  over  by  this  inquisition  to  the  sec- 
ular arm.  Probably,  but  for  the  Francophile  policy  of  the  Vatican 
under  Leo  XIII.,  who  saw  in  this  act  a  means  of  flattering  the 
amour propre  of  the  French  Catholics,  we  should  most  likely  never 
have  heard  of  this  new  saint.  And  Pius  X.  has  even  more  reason 
to  desire  to  please  the  French  church  and  thus  to  give  a  counter- 
stroke  to  tlie  policy  of  M.  Combes." 

The  London  Tablet  (Rom.  Cath.)  views  with  favor  the  proposed 
canonization,  and  takes  issue  with  a  secular  paper,  the  London 
Standard,  which  declares  that  the  French  maid  was  "  wanting 
in  the  qualities  which  mark  the  true  saint."    Says  The  Tablet  : 

"We  are  nowhere  told  what  those  qualities  are,  but  the  objec- 
tions which  our  contemporary  makes  its  own  are  the  facts  that  she 
was  condemned  by  an  ecclesiastical  tribunal,  that  'she  wore  men's 
clothes  and  armor,  rode  a  war-horse,  bivouacked  among  the  men 
at  arms,  displayed  her  banner  in  the  field— not  against  the  infidel 
— and  was  a  shedder  of  blood.'  It  is  admitted  that  she  did  it  all 
most  justly  and  from  the  highest  motives.  Why,  then,  should 
these  measures,  whether  of  prudence,  convenience,  or  necessity. 
be  considered  as  obstacles  to  her  being  declared  a  saint;  or  why 
should  the  fact  of  Cauchon's  shameful  condemnation  of  her  be 
allowed  more  weight  than  the  reversal  of  the  sentence  in  1456  by 
the  commission  of  Pope  Callistus  III.  ?  The  Standard  hints,  too, 
at  what  a  writer  in  The  Guardian,  who  appropriately  signs  himself 
'Zero,'  says  out  plainly,  that  the  taking  up  of  the  cause  by  Rome 
is  due  to  'a  desire  to  flatter  the  amour  propre  of  the  French  Cath- 
olics.' This  is  an  unworthy  insinuation  which  can  only  have  arisen 
from  ignorance  of  the  practise  of  the  church  in  these  m.atters. 
Rome  is  no  more  likely  to  declare  Joan  of  Arc  a  saint  merely  to 
please  France  than  she  was  to  declare  against  the  marriage  of 


Catherine  of  Arragon  merely   to  please   Henry  \'III.     Rome's 
complacency  does  not  extend  to  such  matters." 

The  Christian  Work  and  Evangelist  (New  York)  comments : 

"  It  is  noteworthy  that  after  reaching  the  degree  of  beatification 
last  week  Pope  Pius  formally  invoked  her  [Jo^n  of  Arc's]  inter- 
9ession  for  the  restoration  of  peace  to  the  French  Catholics.  If 
the  hard  heart  of  Premier  Combes  be  softened  and  he  should 
abandon  the  anti-church  measures  he  is  pressing,  it  would,  indeed, 
be  something  little  short  of  miraculous,  and  the  canonization  would 
doubtless  be  completed.  Just  now  French  politics  and  the  church 
have  come  pretty  closely  in  touch.  It  remains  to  be  seen  what  the 
issue  will  be.  Great  anxiety  unquestionably  prevails  in  the  Vati- 
can over  what  is  regarded  as  the  present  unfilial  attitude  of  France, 
the  eldest  daughter  of  the  church." 


ALLEGED    BABYLONIAN    ORIGIN   OF  THE   NEW 

TESTAMENT. 

'  I  ^HE  famous  "  Babel-Bibel "  addresses  of  Professor  Delitzsch, 
-■-  which  have  been  circulated  by  the  hundred  thousand  and 
have  evoked  a  multitude  of  "  replies  "  of  all  kinds,  dealt  with  the 
Old  Testament,  and  with  only  a  part  of  this.  A  systematic  at- 
tempt  is  now  being  made  to  apply  the  same  methods  to  the  New 
Testament  and  to  find  in  the  teachings  of  Christ  and  the  apostles 
in  the  gospels  and  Acts  adaptations  of  Babylonian  views.  The 
best-known  protagonists  of  this  new  departure  are  Professor 
Zimmer,  the  Assyriologist  of  the  L^^niversity  of  Leipsic,  and  Pro- 
fessor Gunkel,  of  the  Berlin  L^niversity.  The  former  has  pub- 
lished his  views  in  the  new  and  third  edition  of  Schrader's 
"  Keilinschriften  und  das  Alte  Testament"  (Cuneiform  Inscriptions 
and  the  Old  Testament),  which  he  has  edited  in  conjunction  with 
Dr.  Winckler,  of  Berlin.  He  has  also  discussed  the  problem' in  a 
brochure,  entitled  "  Keilinschriften  und  Bibel,  nach  ihrem  religi- 
onsgeschichtlichen  Zusammenhang  "  (Cuneiform  Inscriptions  and 
the  Bible  in  their  Religio-Historical  Connection).  From  these 
sources  we  glean  the  following  details : 

A  careful  exammation  of  the  mythology-  of  the  Babylonians  goes 
to  show  that  it  abounds  in  parallels  to  bodi  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ment conceptions.  Not  only  is  this  true  of  the  contents  of  the 
historical  books,  but  also  of  the  Epistles  and  the  doctrinal  teach- 
ings of  the  New  Testament  writers;  especially  does  the  Book  of 
Revelation  demonstrate  this  theory-.  Babylonian  elements  can  be 
traced  in  the  doctrine  of  the  preexistence  of  Christ  and  of  his  won- 
derful birth  from  a  virgin  ;  in  the  glorification  of  the  Christ  Child 
by  the  chorus  of  heavenly  singers ;  in  the  miracles  of  the  Lord, 
especially  those  that  demonstrate  his  power  over  devils,  even  to 
the  extent  of  expelling  them ;  and  in  his  descent  to  the  lower 
world  and  his  ascension  to  heaven.  To  Babylonian  sources  may 
also  be  traced  the  Christian  mysteries  of  baptism  and  the  Lord's 
Supper,  church  doctrines  concerning  angels  and  devils,  and  escha- 
tological  beliefs  regarding  the  region  of  the  dead,  life  beyond  the 
tomb,  and  kindred  matters.  Altho  in  some  of  these  questions  the 
data  in  hand  are  not  yet  sufficient  to  raise  scientific  conclusions 
above  all  doubt,  and  the  whole  hypothesis  must  for  the  present  be 
regarded  as  problematic,  yet  the  materials  are  sufficient  to  justify 
the  main  contention  that  the  traditions  of  the  Jews  and  of  the 
earliest  Christians  are  full  of  Babylonian  elements.  It  is  also"  evi- 
dent that  such  elements  were  not  mechanically  and  outwardly 
adopted,  but  were  inwardly  assimilated  and  appropriated  in  such 
a  manner  that  the  introduction  of  these  Babylonian  factors  in  a 
marked  degree  modified  the  original  teachings  of  Judaism  and 
Christianity. 

Professor  Gunkel,  who  several  years  ago  published  a  sensational 
commentary  on  the  Book  of  Genesis,  in  which  he  found  chiefly 
myths  where  even  advanced  research  has  discovered  history,  has 
published  a  brochure  entitled  "Zum  religionsgeschichtlichen 
Verstandniss  des  Neuen  Testament"  (On  the  Religio-Historical 
Understanding  of  the  New  Testament),  in  which,  seemingly  inde- 
pendently of  Zimmer,  he  has  reached  substantially  the  same  con- 
clusions with  reference  to  the  origins  of  New  Testament  teachings. 
In  substance  his  views  are  the  following : 

The  entire  New  Testament  shows  the  evidence  of  Oriental  and 
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in  particular  of  Babylonian  influences.  The  post-exilic  Jews  were 
very  susceptible  to  influences  from  other  sources,  and  practised  a 
religious  syncretism  to  a  marked  degree.  In  primitive  Christian- 
ity the  same  factors  can  be  recognized,  especially  in  the  writings 
of  the  Apostles  Paul  and  John.  Nowhere  else  are  the  Babylonian 
elements  more  readily  detected  than  in  the  .Apocalypse,  where  the 
seven  spirits,  tlie  twenty-four  elders,  the  four  heavenly  visions  of 
animals,  the  two  witnesses,  the  book  with  the  seven  seals,  tlie 
heavenly  Jerusalem,  the  marriage  of  the  Lamb,  and  many  other 
details  are  to  be  attributed  to  Babylonian  teachings.  The  same  is 
true,  tho  not  to  so  marked  a  degree,  of  the  historical  and  doctrinal 
contents  of  the  rest  of  the  New  Testament  books— as  illustrated. 
for  example,  in  the  story  of  the  childhood  of  Christ,  the  narra- 
tive of  the  baptism  of  Jesus,  his  temptation,  his  transfiguration, 
his  resurrection,  ascension,  descent  to  Hades,  etc.  On  the  whole, 
the  Christology  and  the  eschatology  of  the  New  Testament  are 
largely  composed  of  Babylonian  elements. 

That  views  so  radical  and  novel  as  these  should  meet  with  sharp 
opposition  is  only  natural.  One  of  the  most  effective  replies  is 
that  published  by  the  veteran  representative  of  Christian  apolo- 
getics. Professor  Zdckler,  of  the  University  of  Greifswald.  in  his 
own  monthly,  the  Beweis  des  Glaubens  (No.  12).     He  says  in  part : 

"This  new  effort  to  deprive  the  New  Testament  of  its  original- 
ity is  only  one  of  a  kind  that  appears  with  recognized  regularity. 
The  scheme  itself  never  changes;  the  form  is  variable.  Just  as 
Strauss  found  in  Christianity  chiefly  Hebrew  and  Jewish  elements; 
Bruno  Bauer,  chiefly  Greek;  Rudolf  Seydel,  chiefly  Buddhistic 
and  Indian  mythological  materials,  so  Zimmer  and  Gunkel  now 
find  mostly  Babylonian.  What  they  leave  of  original  matter  in 
the  Christianity  of  the  New  Testament  is  a  minimum,  a  few  'say- 
ings' of  Jesus  and  a  few  minor  historical  facts.  The  whole  theory. 
however,  is  reckless,  and  when  these  two  scholars  discover  the 
whole  Babylonian  Pantheon,  including  the  gods  Samas,  Istar. 
Sin,'Nebo,  and  Marduk,  in  the  religious  conceptions  of  the  Jews 
and  the  Christians,  they  supply  a  hypothesis  not  essentially  differ- 
ent from  that  of  the  Marburg  Assyriologist  Jensen,  who  found 
traces  of  the  old  Babylonian  (^ilgomas  epic  in  the  poems  of 
Homer  and  throughout  the  Old  and  the  New  Testaments.  At  bot- 
tom it  is  nothing  else  than  the  evolutionan,- 
theory  run  to  seed.  It  represents  the  com- 
plete triumph  of  evolutionary  philosophy  in 
the  researches  of  scholars  over  the  real  prin- 
ciples and  canons  of  scientific  investigation." 

That  even  conservative  critics,  who  con- 
demn the  application  of  the  new  method  to 
New  Testament  interpretation,  are  not  ready, 
in  all  cases,  to  condemn  it  in  toto  or  to  deny  it 
rights  of  existence,  is  evident  from  a  series  of 
articles  on  the  subject  that  is  appearing  in 
the  Allgemeine  Kirchenzeitung  of  Leipsic. 
The  writer  deals  with  other  books  written  in 
defense  of  the  "  Babylonian  "  theory,  notably 
Professor  Bousset's  "  Wesen  der  Religion  " 
(Reality  of  Religion)  and  Heitmiiller's  "  Taufe 
und  Abendmal  bei  Paulus"  (Baptism  and  the 
Lord's  Supper  according  to  Paul),  and  has 
this  to  say  : 

"  While  rejecting  entirely  the  theory  that 
the  New  Testament  facts  and  teachings  are 
of  Babylonian  or  other  Oriental  origin,  we 
must  recognize  this  germ  of  truth  in  the 
underlying  thought:  Christianity  is  not  an 
isolated  phenomenon  that  fell  from  heaven 
as  a  finished  religion ;  it  stands  in  historic  connection  with  other 
religions  and  other  religious  developments.  In  this  thought  is  to 
be  found  the  justification  for  the  modem  presentation  of  the 
problems  of  Christianity  from  the  viewpoint  of  comparative  history 
of  religion.  The  historico-religious  method  is  totally  wrong,  how- 
ever, in  pretending  to  explain  all  the  features  of  Christianity  and 
leaving  no  room  for  revelation.  It  is  also  wrong  in  claiming  that 
where  biblical  religion  has  the  .same  phenomena  as  other  religions, 
the  former  simply  and  mechanically  borrowed  its  matter  from  the 
latter.  .Such  methods  are  neither  .scientific  nor  historical." — 
Translations  viade  for'Yw^  Litekarv  Digest. 


BISHOP  GRAFTON,   OF  FOND-DU-LAC, 

Who  visited   Russia  last  sumtner  in  the 
interest  of  Russo-Anglican  Church  union. 


RUSSO-ANGLICAN   CHURCH    UNION, 

"DOTH  in  England  in  and  this  country  considerable  interest  is 
-*— '  manifested  in  the  »fforts  that  have  been  recently  made  to 
promote  union  between  the  Anglican  and  Russo-Greek  churches. 
As  a  result  of  English  initiative,  the  Russian  Church  has  already 
appointed  a  special  commission  (presided  over  by  Bishop  Sergius. 
of  St.  Petersburg)  to  look  into  the  questions  at  issue  between  the 
Eastern  and  Western  communions;  and  the  Right  Rev.  Charles  C. 
Grafton,  Bishop  of  Fond-du-Lac,  who  visited  Russia  last  summer 
in  company  with  a  number  of  English  and  American  churchmen, 
was  most  cordially  received  by  the  higher  ecclesiastics. 

In  a  couple  of  articles  contributed  to  The  Living  Church  (Mil- 
waukee) since  his  return.  Bishop  Grafton  discusses  the  doctrinal 
status  of  the  two  churches.  At  first  sight  there  appear  to  be  seri- 
ous differences  in  church  practise  and  teaching.  In  its  reverence 
for  images  and  pictures  as  .symbols  of  the  Divine,  in  its  invocation 
of  the  saints,  and  in  its  interpretation  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy 
Communion,  the  Russian  Church  approaches  very  nearly  to  Roman 
Catholicism.  Bishop  Grafton  believes,  however,  that  these  and 
similar  points  of  difference  can  be  harmonized,  and  he  lays  empha- 
sis on  the  points  of  similarity  existing  between  his  own  church  and 
that  of  Russia : 

"  We  have  the  same  conception  of  the  church  as  a  divinely 
founded  society  and  spiritual  organism  of  which  Christ  is  the  liv- 
ing and  ever-present  head.  We  believe  alike  in  the  validity  of  a 
ministry-  gathered  by  the  successors  of  the  apostles  into  apostolic 
fellowship,  and  so  into  union  with  Christ  himself,  and  evangelizing 
con.sequently  with  his  authority  and  power.  We  hold  that  there 
are  three  orders  in  this  hierarchy,  consisting  of  bishops,  priests, 
and  deacons,  and  that  to  the  first  alone  belongs  the  power  of  or- 
dination. We  regard  the  Holy  Scriptures  as  the  Word  of  God, 
and  the  church  as  the  authorized  guardian  and  interpreter  of  Holy 
Writ.  We  believe  alike  that  the  revelation  made  by  Jesus  Christ 
and  declared  by  the  apostles  in  its  fulness  was  not  a  changeable 
quantity,  but  a  sacred  deposit  committed  to  the  church  to  be  pre- 
served for  all  time.  We  believe  the  church  to 
be  the  divinely  protected  and  authoritative 
teacher  of  the  faith,  and  we  accept  in  com- 
mon the  decisions  of  the  ecumenical  councils. 
We  believe  that  the  sacraments  or  gospel 
mysteries  are  ordained  channels  of  grace ; 
have  alike  a  liturgical  worship  with  ordered 
ritual  and  ceremonial ;  celebrate  in  a  lan- 
guage understood  by  the  people ;  observe 
the  fasts  and  feasts  of  the  church ;  commemo- 
rate by  ^stivals  the  saints;  pray  for  the  de- 
parted ;  and  keep  the  Christian  year.  Alike 
we  repudiate  the  Lutheran  and  Calvinistic 
errors  respecting  church  government,  predes- 
tination, justification,  and  good  works,  and 
also  the  papal  supremacy,  the  papal  infallibil- 
ity, the  dogma  of  the  Immaculate  Conception 
of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary,  the  withholding 
of  the  chalice  from  the  laity,  the  additions 
made  to  the  creed  by  Pope  Pius  IV.,  and  we 
allow  of  the  marriage  of  ecclesiastics." 

The  Living  Church  comments  editorially  : 

"  It  is  on  the  'diflSculty'  with  'the  masses  on 
both  sides'  that  our  relations  in  the  near  fu- 
ture must  hinge.  The  Russian  Church  ap- 
pears to  have  what  we  may  term  a  pro-Roman 
party,  that  would  hardly  welcome  unity  with  a 
section  of  the  West  out  of  relations  with  the  Latin  church  ;  a  sec- 
ond party  that  is  satisfied  with  Russian  exclusiveness  and  does 
not  care  to  look  beyond  the  borders  of  the  East ;  but  the  party  that 
is  friendly  to  us  and  which  may  be  expected  to  take  a  broad  view 
of  public  questions,  is  that  with  which,  happily,  we  have  the  op- 
portunity now  of  dealing.  And  that  we  in  America  may  look  for 
similar  expressions  of  party  spirit  is  perhaps  inevitable.  The 
pro-Roman  party  among  us  will  scarcely  look  with  favor  upon 
an  alliance  that  will  present  the  strongest,  most  compact  front 
to  the  Roman  organization  that  can  be  conceived.  Even  a  united 
Protestantism,  which  is  clearly  an  impossibility,  would  be  of  less 
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power.  We  may  expect  to  find  men  also  who  can  not  look  be- 
yond their  own  country  or  the  Anglican  communion,  and  who  are 
incapable  of  appreciating  so  huge  an  issue.  But  there  is  also 
among  us,  as  there  is  among  Russians,  a  third  party  that  will  ar- 
dently welcome  any  reconciliation  that  may  be  within  the  range 
of  possibility." 

In  this  country  the  relation  between  the  two  churches  is  already 
sufficiently  cordial  to  allow  of  mutual  visitation  and  the  exchange 
of  courtesies.  On  January  7,  Bishop  Olmsted,  of  Colorado,  kept 
Christmas  with  the  Russian  Greek  Church  at  Globeville,  a  suburb 
of  Denver,  having  been  invited  to  bless  the  people  by  the  Rev. 
Father  Kalneff,  their  new  pastor.  Says  a  correspondent  of  the 
New  York  Churchman  : 

"The  bishop  and  Dean  Hart,  who  accompanied  him,  were 
vested  in  their  cassocks  and  were  given  seats  of  honor  in  the 
chancel.  The  divine  liturgy  was  celebrated  by  Father  Kakieff, 
who  preached  three  sermons— one  in  Greek,  one  in  Russian,  and 
one  in  Montenegrin.  The  visit  of  Bishop  Olmsted  and  Dean  Hart 
to  these  Oriental  brethren  will  do  a  great  amount  of  good.  Bishop 
Tikhon,  of  the  Greek  Church,  is  expected  in  a  few  weeks  to  visit 
this  congregation,  when  he  will  be  shown  hospitality  by  Bishop 
Olmsted.  It  was  very  moving  to  hear  the  name  of  the  bishop  of 
Colorado  mentioned  in  the  intercessions  of  the  Holy  Greek 
Church,  and  the  large  part  taken  in  the  whole  service  by  the  con- 
gregation was  very  remarkable." 


well  as  to  utter,  a  protest  against  some  creeping  or  insidiously 
menacing  form  of  evil." 

The  Christian  woman,  continues  Mrs.  Sangster,  must  undoubt 
edly  "show  her  colors."    But  this  she  may  do  " more  potentially 
as  a  woman  in  society  than  as  a  woman  shunning  the  functions 
where  friends  meet  and 


IS   IT  A  CHRISTIAN   WOMAN'S   DUTY   TO   BE 
UNFASHIONABLE? 

MRS.  MARGARET  E.  SANGSTER,  one  of  the  best-known 
women  writers  of  the  country,  sets  herself  to  answer  this 
question  in  The  Christian  Endeavor  World  (Boston,  January  21). 
She  believes  that  the  problems  it  involves  have  presented  them- 
selves to  many  a  sensitive  conscience.  She  admits  that  she  knows 
"  saintly  women  whose  taste  leads  them  to  indulge  in  excessive 
ornament  and  whose  love  of  display  is  almost  barbaric."  But  she 
also  thinks  that  there  is  a  danger  of  exalting  to  undue  importance 
"  matters  of  self-denial  which  are  trivial."     We  quote  further  : 

"What  is  fashion?  Is  it  not  the  reigning  custom  of  the  day, 
made  up  of  a  thousand  little  things,  shades,  differences,  inflec- 
tions, conveniences,  conventions,  crystallized  by  degrees  into  some 
harmony  that  is  never  concrete,  that  is  always  more  or  less  subject 
to  change?  The  fashion  of  this  round  earth  of  ours  is  forever 
passing  away ;  yet  each  new  century  finds  itself  bound  to  conform 
to  certain  fulminations  of  fashion. 

"  Good  people  who  forswear  buttons  and  use  hooks  and  eyes, 
who  wear  hideous  garments  of  shape  and  color  alien  to  taste,  have 
existed  in  every  age,  lifting  their  banner  of  revolt  against  grace 
and  beauty  and  elegance.  Yet  they  may  have  been  far  from  saintly 
in  their  plain  raiment,  and  crabbedness  may  have  lurked  in  their 
tones  and  infused  their  plain  speech.  Other  good  people  may  have 
arrayed  themselves  in  rich  raiment,  worn  purple  and  fine  linen,  and 
indulged  in  such  efflorescence  of  lace  and  splendor  of  jewelry  as 
are  befitting  kingly  magnificence ;  yet  they,  too,  may  have  been 
selfish,  arrogant,  and  vain.  Saintliness  is  never  an  affair  of  dress. 
It  goes  deeper.  Truth  and  love  and  gentleness  and  sweet  charity 
must  abide  in  the  soul;  and,  when  the  soul  is  their  sanctuary,  the 
apparel  is  an  affair  of  small  moment. 

"  In  times  of  great  corruption  in  church  and  state,  when  wicked- 
ness has  flourished,  and  godless  hate  has  occupied  eminent  and 
conspicuous  places,  it  has  been  the  obvious  duty  of  men  and 
women  to  express  their  protest  in  every  possible  way.  Sometimes 
by  an  almost  offensive  curtness  of  speech,  as  opposed  to  a  vocab- 
ulary furnished  by  Satan  himself  with  oaths  and  sensual  phrases, 
sometimes  by  withdrawal  from  scenes  of  gayety  that  were  also 
scenes  of  dissipation,  and  sometimes  by  a  style  of  singular  auster- 
ity in  garb,  Christians  have  shown  abhorrence  of  an  encroaching 
evil. 

"  Heroic  measures  are  sometimes  prescribed  in  exceptional 
oases,  as  when  a  town  is  quarantined  because  of  a  plague,  or  a 
house  isolated  on  account  of  a  baleful  fever.  The  root  of  the  idea 
that  a  Christian  woman  must  be  an  unfashionable  woman  strikes 
down  into  some  soil  of  yesterday  when  her  first  duty  was  to  be,  as 


greetings  are  exchanged." 
Mrs.  Sangster  says  in 
concluding : 

"  I  see  a  wide  and  in- 
viting field  of  opportunity 
for  the  Christian  woman 
who  conforms  to  fashion, 
and  goes  here  and  there 
openly  and  happily  to  so- 
cial functions,  and,  as  our 
Lord  did,  walks  up  and 
down  in  friendliness  in 
the  world  of  humanity. 
Her  adornment,  not  gaudy 
nor  pretentious,  avoids 
excess  of  display.  She 
does  not  load  her  fingers 
with  rings,  nor  trail  the 
splendor  of  her  gleaming 
silks  along  muddy  streets, 
nor  is  she  marked  by  the 
gorgeousness  of  her  attire 
in  the  brilliant  assembly. 
This,  however,  not  be- 
cause she  is  a  Christian, 
but  because  she  is  a  sen- 
sible woman  who  avoids 
extremes 

"  The  ornament  of  a  meek  and  qui.L  spirit  may  be  worn  equally 
under  homespun  and  under  velvet.  Our  Lord  wore  the  seamless 
robe  of  the  Jewish  peasant,  but  He  commended  Mary  when  she 
broke  upon  His  feet  her  vase  of  costliest  fragrance.  It  is  the 
inner  life,  not  the  outer  expression,  that  counts  for  most;  and 
those  who  carry  the  kingdom  of  heaven  within  them  may  go  any- 
where, lighting  up  the  dark  places  and  making  the  rough  ways 
smooth." 


-MKS.   MARGARET  E.   SANGSTER. 

Staff  contributor  to  The  Christian  Intelii- 
gencer  and  The  Christian  Herald ;  presi- 
dent of  the  Woman's  National  Sabbath 
Alliance,  et-;-. 


THE  ANTI-SMOOT  CAMPAIGN. 

FOR  more  than  a  year  religious  organizations  and  papers 
throughout  the  country  have  been  carrying  on  a  vigorous 
campaign  against  Senator-elect  Reed  Smoot,  of  Utah,  on  the 
ground  that  he  is  an  "  apostle  "  of  the  Mormon  Church  and  a  sup- 
porter of  polygamy.  How  far  the  arguments  used  will  affect  the 
decision  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Elections  remains  to  be 
seen.  Mr.  Smoot  seems  to  be  on  the  horns  of  a  dilemma.  If  he 
is  too  aggressively  Mormon  in  his  attitude,  he  will  lose  his  place 
in  the  Senate;  if  he  is  not  aggressively  Mormon,  he  will  forfeit 
the  respect  of  his  constituents.  Ex-Senator  Frank  J.  Cannon,  one 
of  the  most  influential  Mormons  in  Utah,  has  recently  made  public 
this  statement : 

"  Senator  Smoot  says  that  he  does  not  take,  and  can  not  be 
forced  into,  the  position  that  he  represents  his  church  in  the  Sen- 
ate. Then,  what  becomes  of  the  apostolic  character?  Reed 
Smoot  stood  before  his  people  and  the  world  as  one  selected  by 
direct  revelation  to  speak  as  a  prophet,  seer,  and  revelator,  the 
mouthpiece  of  the  Almighty  God  to  this  generation  of  men.  The 
authority  to  speak  from  God  in  heaven  to  men  on  earth  is  solely 
vested  in  the  office  which  Apostle  Smoot  and  his  colleagues  and 
superiors  hold. 

"If  Senator  Smoot  does  not  represent  the  Mormon  Church,  what 
becomes  of  the  inducement  which  was  held  out  to  his  followers 
last  year  to  vote  for  him,  in  order  that  the  voice  of  direct  revela- 
tion might  be  heard  in  the  councils  of  the  republic?  What  be- 
comes of  all  the  little  minor  prophecies  which  have  been  circulated 
in  Utah  since  the  storm  of  protests  began  throughout  the  country? 

"  Does  Senator  Smoot  desire  to  be  understood  as  saying  that  he 
is  a  mere  citizen  of  the  republic,  bound  only  by  the  ordinary  con- 
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siderations  and  living  only  in  the  ordinary  light  of  citizenship?     If 
so,  what  value  was  it  to  the  Mormon  people  to  elect  an  apostle?  " 

This  statement  is  accepted  by  religious  papers  as  showing  con- 
clusively that  Mr.  Smoot  was  elected  to  the  Senate  as  a  represen- 
tative, first  and  foremost,  of  Mormonism.  "It  is  not  the  man, 
Reed  Smoot,  against  whom  we  are  bending  our  endeavor,"  says 
TJie  Union  Signal  (Evanston.  111.),  organ  of  the  Women's  Chris- 
tian Temperance  Union,  "  it  is  a  Senator  of  the  United  States  rep- 
resenting a  system  so  unnatural,  so  inhuman  and  abhorrent,  so 
debasing  to  womanhood,  against  whom  we  enter  our  protest  and 
shall  continue  to  so  do  until  he  is  relegated  to  that  'happy  home  ' 
beyond  the  Rockies."  The  New  York  Examiner  (Baptist)  com- 
jtiients : 

I  "  The  question  for  the  Senate  to  determine  is  not  whether,  like 
|\Mr.  Roberts,  Mr.  Smoot  is  a  polygamist.  practically  or  theoreti- 
cally, but  whether  he  could  take  the  oath  of  office  prescribed  by  the 
iConstitution  without  perjury.  The  happiness  of  his  domestic  life, 
|On  which  he  glowingly  dwelt  to  a  New  York  reporter,  is  entirely 
[beside  the  issue.  Was  he  competet.  as  an  Mormon  apostle,  to 
!take  the  oath  of  a  Senator  of  the  United  States  in  good  faith? 
jThat  is  the  whole  case,  so  far  as  he  is  concerned,  and  the  Senate 
iwill  lamentably  fail  of  its  duty  if  it  ignores  this  one  crucial  test  of 
ihis  fitness  for  a  seat  in  the  national  legislature." 

Roman  Catholic  papers  are  taking  no  part  in  the  campaign,  and 
in  some  cases  are  scoffing  at  the  whole  crusade.  The  Union  and 
•Tivtes  (Buffalo)  says : 

"  The  war  on  Smoot  is  certain  to  fail  of  its  object,  unless  its 
main  purpose  is  to  secure  notoriety  for  the  childless  women  of  the 
Mothers'  Clubs  who  are  the  chief  promoters  of  the  attack  on  the 
Mormon  Senator.  The  arrant  hypocrisy  of  the  movement  is  so 
apparent  that  it  is  the  laughing-stock  and  scorn  of  official  Wash- 
ington  

"  The  ever-conservative  old  church  could  not  have  expected  to 
-lend  itself  to  the  fancy  of  the  hour  in  the  Smoot  case.  There  is 
no  sincerity  in  the  attack  on  Smoot.  and  there  is  no  case  against 
him  that  will  stand  the  test  of  any  court." 


THE   "SPIRITUAL   DEATH"    OF   BABIES. 

THE  statement  of  the  Rev.  William  Ashmore,  a  veteran  Bap- 
tist missionary  that  "  death  reigns  over  every  baby  that  ever 
lived,"  has  served  to  renew  interest  in  an  old  theological  problem. 
The  words  quoted  occur  in  an  article  in  a  recent  issue  of  the  Chi- 
cago Standard.  Being  asked  to  explain  his  statement.  Dr.  Ash- 
more  gave  the  following  reasons  for  believing  in  the  "  spiritual 
death"  of  babies : 

"  I.  Because,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  death  has  reigned  over  everjr- 
body  that  ever  lived,  and  does  reign.  This  bare  fact  would  be 
.•.ufficient  to  establish  the  affirmation  without  a  single  word  further. 

"2.  Because  a  father  who  is  himself  sinful  can  not  possibly  be- 
get a  sinless  child.  Therefore  the  infant  never  had  any  spiritual 
life  to  begin  with.  If  he  is  not  spiritually  alive,  then  he  must  be 
spiritually  dead.     There  is  no  intermediate  state. 

"  3.  The  entire  teaching  of  the  Bible  proceeds  on  the  assumption 
that  everybody  is  lost,  which  is  another  way  of  saying  that  every- 
body is  dead ;  that  everybody  needs  a  Savior;  and  that  everybody 
needs  to  be  quickened  in  order  to  have  eternal  life." 

Questioned  by  a  father,  who  said  that  he  could  not  look  into  his 
l)aby'sface  and  believe  in  the  truth  of  such  a  dogma,  Dr.  Ashmore 
replied:  "It  is  not  a  question  of  the  feelings  of  relatives  in  any 
case,  but  what  is  taught  in  the  word  of  God."     He  added : 

"My  thinking  on  the  subject  of  infant  salvation  .  .  .  leads  me 
10  see  a  way  for  the  salvation  of  infants  the  world  over  which  I 
could  not  have  if  I  looked  at  it  as  he  does.  For  I  believe  that 
whatever  is  sinful  in  its  nature  is  doomed  to  condemnation  by 
God  for  the  very  reason  that  it  is  contrary  to  His  nature,  and 
QCeds  to  be  made  over  before  it  can  be  accepted  into  His  king- 
dom, and  I  further  believe  that  God  has  provided  a  way  of  salva- 
tion for  adult  sinners,  and  for  infant  offspring  of  sinners.  Modes 
of  application  are  different.  l)ut   botli  are  in  consequence  of  the 


atonement  of  Christ  and  the  renewal  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  The 
divine  method  of  working  on  those  who  have  reached  an  age  of 
accountability  we  understand  somewhat,  but  the  divine  method  of 
applying  salvation  to  those  who  have  not  reached  the  age  of  ac- 
countability is  not  made  known  to  us.     'Secret  things  belong  unto 

the  Lord.' 

"  The  whole  subject  has  theological  bearings  of  vast  significance. 
We  believe  that  a  kindly  and  faithful  consideration  of  them,  as  of 
other  doctrinal  issues  of  the  day,  will  be  of  untold  value  to  our 
'modern  mind."  It  is  not  well,  tho,  to  stigmatize  doctrinal  teach- 
ing as  'dogma."  We  have  to  build  on  doctrine.  'Give  attendance 
to  doctrine."  " 

Dr.  Ashmore's  articles  evoke  much  discussion  in  The  Standard 
and  in  other  religious  papers.  The  Universalist  Leader  (Boston) 
thinks  it  is  "  too  late  in  the  day  to  insist  on  the  failure  of  salvation 
in  the  case  of  infants  "  ;  and  the  Boston  Congregatiofialist  says  : 

"We  are  persuaded  that  feelings  have  much  to  do  with  this 
question.  Since  Jesus  Christ  revealed  God  our  Creator  as  also 
our  Father,  and  taught  his  disciples  that  'he  that  hath  seen  me 
)iath  seen  the  Father.'  there  are  two  things  that  we  can  count  on 
as  to  the  relation  of  our  little  children  to  God.  The  first  is  that 
our  own  instincts  as  fathers  and  mothers  reveal  to  us  the  disposi- 
tion of  God  toward  His  and  our  little  ones.  The  second  is  that 
our  Lord"s  treatment  of  babies  reveals  more  clearly  the  way  God 
regards  them.  If  they  were  what  Dr.  Ashmore  feels  compelled 
to  think  they  are,  we  should  expect  to  find  Jesus  described  in  the 
gospels  as  approaching  them  in  much  the  same  way  that  the  she 
bears  went  for  the  children  who  mocked  Elisha.  Instead  of  that 
we  see  Jesus  rebuking  his  own  disciples  who  would  have  kept  the 
children  out  of  his  sight,  calling  the  mothers  to  bring  them  to 
him,  taking  them  in  his  arms  and  blessing  them,  and  saying,  'Of 
such  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven.'  We  see  him  calling  a  little  child 
to  him,  who  seems  to  have  come  to  him  with  rather  more  confi- 
dence than  a  child  who  had  begun  to  be  trained  in  Dr.  Ashmore's 
theology  would  approach  God,  and  we  hear  Jesus  saying  to  his 
disciples  that  unless  they  become  like  that  child  they  can  not  enter 
into  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  Safer  than  the  teaching  of  Calvinism 
is  the  teaching  of  the  revealer  of  the  Father  who  said  that  the 
angel  guardians  of  the  children  were  always  gazing  into  the  Fa- 
ther's face,  and  that  it  was  a  very  dangerous  thing  to  put  any  stone 
which  they  might  stumble  over  in  their  pathway  to  God. 

"This  good  missionary  is  better  than  his  theology,  tho  he  can 
not  explain  why,  except  to  say  that  how  it  can  be  so  the  Lord  only 
knows.  But  it  is  a  satisfaction  that,  however  our  theories  differ, 
our  instincts  and  our  reason  lead  us  to  the  same  conclusion. 
Whether  we  hold  that  the  babies  are  all  condemned  by  God,  but 
that  in  some  secret  way  he  does  not  visit  his  condemnation  on 
them,  or  that  Jesus  taking  them  into  his  arms,  saying  of  them  that 
'it  is  not  the  will  of  your  Father  who  is  in  heaven  that  one  of  these 
little  ones  should  perish,'  reveals  the  feeling  of  God  toward  chil- 
dren, we  all  agree  together  that  the  babies  are  safe." 


RELIGIOUS   NOTES. 

The  Catholic  Review  of  Pedagogy^  established  in  Chicago  last  year,  has 
changed  its  name  and  its  scope  and  become  The  Catlwtic  Review  of  Reviews. 

The  Rev.  F.  W.  S.^NDFORD.  the  organizer  of  the  "  Holy  Ghost  and  Us" 
movement  at  Durham,  Me.  (see  THE  Literary  Digest,  December  5),  has 
been  arrested  on  charges  of  cruelty  and  manslaughter. 

The  consecration  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  D.  H.  Greer  as  Bishop-Coadjutor  of 
New  York  took  place  on  January  26,  and  was  "  memorable,"  says  the  New 
York  Chiirchvian,  "  for  the  dignity  of  the  service,  the  gieat  gathering  of 
clergy,  and  the  importance  in  affairs  of  city  and  State  of  those  who  com- 
posed the  congregation."  Dr.  Greer's  successor  as  rector  of  St.  Bartholo- 
mew's Church  is  the  Rev.  Dr.  Leighton  Parks,  of  Emmanuel  Church, 
Boston. 

The  Christian  population  of  Korea  numbers  200,000,  according  to  figures 
furnished  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  George  Heber  Jones,  a  Methodist  missionary  of 
Chemulpo,  Korea.  Dr.  Jones,  who  is  now  in  this  country  on  furlough, 
thinks  that  in  case  of  war  between  Russia  and  Japan  both  of  the  contend- 
ing parties  would  respect  the  rights  of  Korean  missionaries  and  the  safety 
of  the  Christian  Church.  He  says  further  (as  reported  by  the  New  York 
Tribune):  "Splendid  men  guard  the  interests  of  foreign  nations  in  Korea. 
Horace  N.  Allen,  the  present  United  States  Minister,  first  went  to  Korea 
twenty  years  ago  as  the  founder  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  Mission  there. 
Hon.  J.  N.  Jordan.  C.M.G.,  the  British  Minister,  is  a  Christian  of  the  high- 
est character  and  of  wide  experience  in  diplomatic  affairs  in  the  Far  East. 
M.  Hayashi,  the  Japanese  Minister,  has  always  been  the  friend  and  ally  of 
his  American  and  British  colleagues  where  the  interests  of  missions  are 
concerned." 
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DISCOURAGEMENTS   OF   ADMIRAL 
ALEXEIEFF. 

ADMIRAL  lEVGENY  IVANOVITCH  ALEXEIEFF.  the 
Czar's  viceroy  in  the  Far  East,  commander-in-chief  of  Rus- 
sia's military  forces  in  Asia  and  of  Russia's  fleets  in  the  Pacific, 
is  beset  with  difficulties  of  a  nature  so  serious,  it  is  asserted  in 
newspapers  abroad,  that  his  alleged  warlike  temperament  may  be 
perceptibly  affected.  First  of  all.  his  health  has  not.  it  is  ru- 
mored, been  of  the  best,  and  the  London  A^eics  suspects  that  his 
recent  indisposition  was  of  a  more  serious  character  than  official 
Russians  would  care  to  proclaim.  In  the  next  place,  according 
to  the  London  Standard,  he  has  been  astounded  to  find  that  Port 
Arthur  is  indifferently  provisioned  to  supply  half  his  forces  for 
some  si.x  months,  whereas  he  had  all  along  supposed  that  Russia's 
fortress  was  in  a  position  to  feed  250.000  men  well  for  two  years. 
The  trip  to  St.  Petersburg,  which  the  admiral  seems  to  have  con- 
templated, "  is  definitely  put  off."  the  London  Times  announces, 
and  the  fact  is  connected  in  many  European  newspapers  with  the 
Czar's  possible  reluctance  to  fall  under  the  spell  of  his  viceroy. 
Nicholas  II.,  TJie  Standard  ?,^\^.  has  instructed  Admiral  Alexeieft" 
to  obey  only  the  Czar"s  direct  mandates,  and  the  London  Times 
adds  the  information  that  the  admiral  has  been  found  wanting  in 
his  military  measures.  And  the  Paris  Temps  announces  that  the 
Grand  Duke  Alexander  JMikhailovitch  is  using  his  powerful  influ- 
ence over  the  Czar  in  opposition  to  the  great  viceroy,  whose  cham- 
pion, the  ^intrepid  and  warlike  Mr.  Besobrasoff.  has  been  given  a 
"vacation." 

But  the  admiral's  friends  will  not  admit  that  he  is  losing  favor. 
The  Z^7/'rt/<;//2'<?/^^/- (Berlin)  declares  that  Admiral  Alexeieft'  has  a 
powerful  friend  at  court  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Pobiedonotzeff.  pro- 
curator of  the  Holy  Synod.  "  who.  on  religious  grounds,  favors  the 
advance  of  Holy  Russia  throughout  Asia,  and  who  supports  the 
viceroy  in  the  Far  East,  both  being  advocates  of  an  uncompromi- 
sing policy."  The  Paris  edition  of  the  New  York  Herald  says  that 
"  the  Czar,  after  much  hesitation,  has  finally  decided  to  leave  the 
decision  to  be  taken  in  the  hands  of  Admiral  Alexeieff.  and  has 
authorized  him  to  act  the  instant  he  deems  it  necessary."     The 


A'eue  Freie  Presse  (\Menna)  declares  that  the  admiral  still  retains 
full  powers  to  "conduct  diplomatic  negotiations  with  the  neigh- 
boring states  in  the  Far  East."  but  the  London  Mail  says  Japan 
will  not  accord  the  admiral  any  recognition  in  this  sense.  The  St. 
Petersburg  Government  forwards  its  notes  to  Japan  through  the 
viceroy,  but  the  Tokyo  Government's  replies  take  another  route. 
However,  the  Neue  Freie  Presse  feels  convinced  that  the  decision 
as  regards  peace  or  war  is  still  in  the  hands  of  the  viceroy.  It  can 
not  accept  the  view  that  he  has  been  found  incompetent  in  any 
sense  whatever,  altho  he  may  have  been  embarrassed  in  countless 
ways.     To  quote  : 

"Admiral  Alexeieff  is  undoubtedly  the  most  able  commander  in 
the  Russian  navy  and  one  of  the  most  energetic  statesmen  in  the 
Russia  of  to-day.  Born  .May  11.  1S43,  Alexeieff  had  passed 
through  the  marine  cadet  corps  when  but  a  youth  of  nineteen,  and 
entered  the  service  in  one  of  the  divisions  of  the  fleet.  In  a  short 
time  Alexeieff  had  attracted  the  attention  of  the  higher  officials 
of  the  navy,  and  Admiral  Lissottski  had  him  join  the  corvette 
I'aryag  in  a  tour  of  the  globe.  During  the  Civil  War  between  the 
North  and  the  South  in  the  L'nited  States,  Alexeieff  remained  in 
America  with  Admiral  Lissoffski's  squadron,  making  a  report  on 
the  progress  of  the  conflict  which  attracted  great  attention  in  St. 
Petersburg.  When  Alexeieff  returned  from  the  United  States,  he 
was  made  a  lieutenant  and  transferred  to  the  first  division  of  the 
navy  on  tlie  staff  of  the  general  admiral.  He  acted  now  as  flag 
officer  to  Admiral  Batakoff.  commanding  the  Russian  squadron  in 
Greek  waters.  In  1875  and  1S76  Alexeieff  was  on  the  staff  of  the 
Grand  Duke  Alexei  Alexandrovitch,  then  voyaging  in  the  At- 
lantic and  the  Mediterranean  in  the  frigate  Svetlaiia.  Alexeieff 
later,  aboard  tlie  ironclad  Kreml,  superintended  coast-defense 
work  witii  such  success  that  he  was  given  command  of  the  cruiser 
Africa  and  sent  on  a  mission  to  the  L^nited  States.  He  performed 
his  work  with  .such  skill  and  diplomatic  talent  that  St.  Petersburg 
official  circles  recognized  in  him  not  only  an  able  naval  officer,  but 
a  brilliant  statesman.  So.  when  the  post  of  naval  attache  in  Paris 
became  vacant  in  1883,  Alexander  III.  bestowed  it  upon  Alexeieff, 
enjoining  him  at  the  same  time  to  cultivate  the  friendliest  relations 
with  the  French.  For  nine  full  years  Alexeieff  remained  as  Rus- 
sian naval  attache  in  France,  and  worked  unceasingly  to  smooth 
the  way  for  the  conclusion  of  the  Franco-Russian  alliance. 

"  Alexander  III.  accorded  Alexeieff  his  absolute  confidence.  In 
1S92  he  was  recalled  to  St.  Petersburg  and  appointed  aid  to  the 
chief  of  the  general  navy  staff.  For  three  years  Alexeieff  held 
this  post,  manifesting  throughout  this  period  the  utmost  zeal  in 
promoting  an  increase  of  the  Russian  navy.     As  is  well  known, 
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"In  the  Crimean  War,  and  in  the  last  Turkish  War,  Russia  astonished  the  world  by  the  comparatively  insignificant  number  of  troops  she  was  able 
to  put  into  the  field  at  the  decisive  moment,"  says  the  Neue  Freie  Presse  (Vienna).  "It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  a  similar  surprise  is  in  store  for  the 
world  now." 
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the  Chinese-Japanese  war  had  intensified  the  watchfulness  of 
Russia  in  the  I'ar  East.  Alexeieff  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
Russian  squadron  in  the  Pacific.  In  this  post  Alexeieff  showed 
the  highest  political  capacity,  his  course  throughout  winning  for 
him  the  designation  of  'the  energetic'  At  the  time  of  the  upri- 
sings in  China  Alexeieff  was  promoted  to  command  in  the  Kwang- 
Tung  region  and  to  the  supreme  command  of  the  naval  forces  in 
the  Pacific.  In  this  new  capacity  Alexeieff  was  brilliantly  suc- 
cessful in  a  military  and  administrative  sense,  acquiring  a  compre- 
hensive knowledge  of  the  whole  situation  in  the  Far  East  which 
was  fully  acknowledged  in  St.  Petersburg.  As  a  favorite  at  the 
court  of  the  Dowager  Czarina,  as  the  confidential  adviser  of 
Nicholas  II.,  and  as  the  friend  of  the  General  Admiral  Grand 
Duke  Alexei,  Ale.xeieff  was  last  August — when  Russia  was  ver^' 
eager  to  strengthen  her  position  in  east  Asia — appointed  viceroy 
in  the  Far  East  and  clothed  with  almost  sovereign  authority.  In 
his  general  political  views,  Alexeieff  inclines  toward  the  Moscow 
Slavophile  element,  while  tlie  most  conspicuous  trait  in  his  char- 
acter is  unyielding  energy." — Translations  /nade  forTnn  Liter- 
ary Digest. 


ACTION  OF  THE  ELDER  STATESMEN  IN  THE 

FAR  EAST. 

SHOULD  the  Russo-Japanese  crisis  terminate  in  a  peaceful 
solution,  the  whole  world  will  be  under  a  lasting  obligation 
to  the  Elder  Statesmen,  in  the  opinion  of  English  organs.  The 
Elder  Statesmen,  as  the  London  Standard  explains,  are  the  sur- 
vivors of  those  who  "  played  the  principal  part  in  converting  the 
medieval  Japan  of  the  Tycoon  into  the  free,  progressive  realm  of 
the  Mikado."  They  are  now  four  in  number — according  to  The 
Japan  Weekly  Mail,  a  British  organ  published  in  Yokohama — 
Marquis  Yamagata,  Count  Inouye,  Count  Matsugata.  and  Marquis 
I  to.  But  the  London  Times  thinks  there  are  two  more  names 
that  ought  to  be  in  the  list — Count  Okuma  and  Count  Itagaki. 
But  Count  Itagaki.  "  who  might  be  called  the  Rousseau  of  Japan," 
left  office  a  generation  ago,  has  passed  out  of  sight,  and  has  even 
had  his  obituary  printed.  Count  Okuma.  "  a  man  who  lives  at  the 
very  antipodes  of  ideals,"  has  amassed  a  great  fortune  and  dwells 
in  retirement  "  in  a  noble  park,  where  he  enjoys  the  finest  collec- 
tions of  orchids,  of  chrysanthemums;  and  of  bonsai  in  Japan," 
This  leaves  the  four  names  first  given  as  the  list  of  the  active 


Elder  Statesmen.  They  have  advised  the  Japanese  Government  at 
every  stage  of  the  Rus.so-Japanese  negotiations,  says  the  London 
Telegraph,  and  if  Tokyo  comes  off  victor  in  the  diplomatic  tourna- 
ment with  St.  Petersburg,  the  Genro,  as  the  Elder  Statesmen  are 
called  in  their  own  country,  will  have  vindicated  the  good  judg- 
ment which  advi.sed  the  dissolution  of  the  Diet. 

The  dissolution  of  the  Diet  was  a  bold  step  to  take  in  the  face 
of  the  crisis  in  the  Far  East,  because,  as  the  London  Times  points 
out,  the  Diet  was  very  eager  for  war,  and  many  Japanese  politi- 
cians have  accused  the  leader  of  the  Elder  Statesmen,  Marquis  I  to, 
of  being  subservient  to  Russia.  The  Elder  Statesman,  as  such, 
have  no  official  existence,  and  this  has  caused  what  is  known  as 
"a  Gento  question."  Is  the  Mikado's  Government  to  disregard 
the  elected  representatives  of  the  people  and  take  the  advice  of 
statesmen  who  derive  no  authority  from  parliament?  Marquis  I  to, 
according  to  the  paper  last  quoted,  would  follow  British  constitu- 
tional precedent,  but  Marquis  Yamagata  "  approves  German  pre- 
cedents." The  Japan  IVeekly  Mail  thinks  the  war  party  in  Tokyo 
is  disgusted.     Further* 

"  As  for  tlie  Genro  question,  will  it  not  be  time  enough  to  mur- 
mur when  one  of  two  things  happens — that  is  to  say,  either  when 
the  advice  of  the  Genro  is  proved  to  be  plainly  detrimental  to  the 
state's  interests,  or  when  a  cabinet  attempts  to  shift  its  responsi- 
bility to  the  shoulders  of  these  camera  councillors?  Certain  folks 
are  disposed  to  contend  that  the  former  conjuncture  has  already 
arisen ;  that  had  not  the  influence  of  the  Genro  restrained  the 
cabinet  a  satisfactory  settlement  with  Russia  would  have  been 
effected  long  ago.  It  is  sufficient  to  observe  that  associated  with 
these  critics  are  the  war  party.  No  one,  however,  so  far  as  we  are 
aware,  has  ever  accused  a  cabinet  of  hiding  itself  in  the  shadow 
of  the  Genro,  or  of  placing  its  own  sins  upon  their  shoulders. 
Were  .such  a  course  pursued,  the  nation  would  be  justified  in  com- 
plaining of  divided  responsibility,  which  is  always  incompatible 
with  practical  efficiency.  .  .  .  The  Genro  are  entirely  without  po- 
litical ambition ;  that  they  are  in  no  sense  self-seeking ;  that  they 
lend  themselves  to  no  intrigue,  and  that  if  they  are  content  to  sit 
in  the  green-room  of  a  stage  where  they  once  played  such  great 
parts  is  because  they  value  their  country's  interests  far  above 
the  dignified  ease  to  which  their  services  justly  entitle  them. 
Thus  we  come  round  again  to  our  original  proposition  that  the 
country's  sentiment  toward  the  Genro  should  be  one  of  profound 
gratitude." 


PERPLEXITY. 

China    (to  her  neighbor)  :    "  If  I  only  knew  which  of  you  two  would 
win.  I  would  not  be  long  in  shouldering  a  knapsack." 

-De  Amsterdainmcr  Weehhlad  rioor  yederland. 


COLD  BUT  CAUTIOUS. 

Mars  :  "Shall  I  get  out  my  winter  coat  or  not?    The  uncertainty  of  all 
this  is  awful." 

—Kladderadatscli  (BerlinJ. 


THE   ART   OF   AWAITING   WAR. 
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THE  BOUND  GULLIVER. 


NOT  TO  BE  DRAWN. 

Russian  Occupier    (on  sufferance):  "Hi!    you  there!     We  want  this 
drawbridge  up  !  "  Which  of  his  cords  will  he  break  first  when  his  bonds  become  too  irk- 

Uncle  Sam  :  "  Sorry,  but  I've  just  gotten  the  proprietor's  permission  to       some  ? 
sit  on  it."  —Punch  (London).  —Der  Floh  (Vienna). 

CHECKS  TO    RUSSIAN   EXPANSION. 


VIOLENT   ANTICLERICAL   OUTBURST   IN 

SPAIN. 

AN  anticlerical  calm,  prevailing  throughout  Spain  for  many 
months,  has  been  succeeded  by  an  anticlerical  stomi,  now 
bursting  with  great  violence  over  the  head  of  Fray  Bernardino 
Nozaleda  y  Villa.  This  ecclesiastic  was  archbishop  of  Manila 
when  Dewey  won  his  famous  victory.  He  has  latterly  been  lead- 
ing a  retired  life  in  his  native  land,  but  his  recent  designation  as 
archbishop  of  Valencia  at  once  made  him  the  most  conspicuous  of 
living  Spaniards.  His  record  in  the  Philippines  and  his  course 
during  the  hostilities  between  Spain  and  the  United  States  have 
been  exploited  with  such  vehemence  in  the  liberal  and  anticlerical 
organs  that  he  is  not  likely,  the  London  Standard  infers,  to  be 
transferred  to  the  See  of  Valencia.  Friar  Nozaleda's  appoint- 
ment, according  to  the  Frankfurter  Zeitung,  was  originally 
agreed  upon  between  the  Queen  mother  and  Premier  Maura,  the  for- 
mer having  been  won  over  by  promises  of  support  for  the  dynas- 
ty in  the  Cortes.  This  is  denied  by  the  £poca  (Madrid),  organ  of 
the  Bourbon  dynasty,  which  asserts  that  the  Queen  mother  had  noth- 
ing to  dowith  the  prelate's  selection.  The  ensuing  anticlerical  out- 
burst, the  Pais  (Madrid)  states,  was  "  on  a  patriotic  national  scale  " 
because  "  the  appointment  of  the  Friar  Nozaleda  was  an  insult  to 
this  nation."  For  some  weeks  public  meetings  in  Madrid,  Barcelona. 
Saragossa,  and  other  cities  were  the  order  of  the  day.  Friar  No- 
zaleda has  been  denounced  in  severe  resolutions  and  speeches,  and 
the  great  majority  of  Spain's  newspapers  have  protested  against 
the  action  of  the  Premier.  "  The  prefect  of  Madrid,"  says  the 
Paris  Temps,  "  has  prohibited  .songs  making  allusions  to  the  No- 
zaleda affair  and  attacking  the  Government  in  various  theaters. 
But  the  public  forced  the  actors  to  sing  the  songs,  and  the  news- 
papers are  reproducing  the  verses  or  miprovising  others."  A  feat- 
ure of  the  situation  has  been  the  silence  of  the  clerical  press  in 
Spain,  which  has  not  so  far  come  to  the  defense  of  Friar  Noza- 
leda, altho  he  has  been  the  object  of  heated  attack  in  the  Iinpar- 
cial  (Madrid),  the  Heraldo  (Madrid),  the  Globo  (Madrid),  the 
Diario  Universal  (Madrid),  and  numerous  other  journals.  The 
newspapers  in  Valencia,  especially  tlie  Pueblo  and  the  Radical, 
have  been  censored  for  declaring  that  Friar  Nozaleda  would  be 
forcibly  prevented  by  the  people  from  taking  possession  of  the 


See.  The  leading  objections  to  the  prelate,  as  stated  in  the 
Heraldo  and  the  Imparcial,  are  based  upon  the  course  and  char- 
acter of  his  diplomacy  during  and  immediately  after  the  war  be- 
tween Spain  and  the  United  States.     Says  the  anticlerical  Pais  : 

"  Let  us  repeat  the  charges  against  the  Friar  Nozaleda  that  they 
may  not  be  forgotten.  First,  he  formed  a  conspiracy  against  the 
noble  General  Blanco.  Second,  he  ruthlessly  instigated  fusillades 
of  prisoners,  including  Rizal.  Third,  in  a  pastoral  letter  he  al- 
luded to  Dewey  as  an  image-breaking  heretic  in  terms  of  the  most 
ridiculous  fanaticism.  Fourth,  he  took  refuge,  during  the  siege 
of  Manila,  aboard  a  German  warship.  Fifth,  he  negotiated  the 
surrender  of  the  city  with  the  Roman  Catholic  chaplain  of  the 
Olyinpia.  Sixth,  he  precipitated  the  surrender.  Seventh,  he 
urged  the  American  general  to  evict  the  Spanish  soldiers  from  the 
churches,  and  he  refused  to  afford  them  an  asylum  in  the  religious 
houses.  Eighth,  he  frequently  visited  and  congratulated  the 
American  authorities.  Ninth,  he  remained  at  his  post  subsequent 
to  the  conquest.  Tenth,  on  the  anniversary  of  the  surrender  of 
Cavite  he  publicly  congratulated  General  Otis  on  his  triumph." 

The  neglect  of  some  at  least  of  the  clerical  papers  to  come  to  the 
defense  of  the  prelate  is  ascribed  by  the  Heraldo  to  his  political 
opinions.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  friends  of  Friar  Nozaleda  com- 
plain that  the  newspapers  will  not  give  his  side  of  the  case,  leaving 
him  no  alternative  but  to  appeal  to  the  courts  on  the  ground  that 
his  personal  character  has  been  libeled.  The  Globo,  the  Corre- 
spondencia  de  Valencia,  and  the  Epoca,  give  some  space  to  the 
friends  of  the  prelate,  and  from  the  last-named  paper  we  quote  : 

"  Not  for  his  own  sake — for  his  Christian  humility  will  enable 
him  to  suffer  with  resignation  the  consequences  of  calumny — but 
for  the  honor  of  the  Spanish  episcopate  and  the  religious  orders, 
which  have  rendered  so  many  and  so  great  services  to  their  coun- 
try and  to  the  cause  of  civilization  in  the  Philippines,  Father 
Nozaleda  will  have  recourse  to  the  courts  in  order  to  refute  his 
defamers  and  to  vindicate  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  regarding  his 
conduct  in  the  archipelago." 

Not  only  are  the  charges  false  in  detail,  according  to  this  jour- 
nal, but  they  are  contradicted  by  the  testimony  of  "  unimpeachable 
witnesses "  who  aver  that  the  archbishop  remained  in  Manila 
throughout  "  the  period  of  peril  "  ;  that  he  did  everything  possible 
to  aid  Spanish  prisoners ;  that  he  ordered  no  fusillades,  and  that  it 
never  even  occurred  to  him  to  attend  or  to  enjoin  religious  exer- 
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cises  for  the  sake  of  glorifying  the  victories  won  by  the  Americans. 
The  £poca  asserts  tliat  the  anticlerical  papers  can  not  produce 
any  evidence  in  support  of  a  single  one  of  their  charges.  "  which 
are  inspired  by  political  considerations."  This  theor)-  of  political 
motives  seems  plausible  to  the  Frankfurter  Zeiiung,  which  thinks 
the  anticlericals  have  long  desired  to  renew  agitation  in  Spain  and 
saw  their  opportunity  in  the  appointment  of  Friar  Nozaleda.  At 
tlie  same  time,  the  German  paper  expresses  a  very  unfavorable 
opinion  of  the  prelate's  government  in  the  archipelago,  declaring 
that  "  he  was  held  mainly  responsible  for  the  fact  that  the  Tagals 
rose  against  the  Spanish  Government."  The  Roman  Catholic 
organ  of  England,  The  Tablet  (London)  says: 

"  The  calumnies  which  have  been  directed  so  freely  lately  against 
the  Catholic  Church  and  her  ministers  in  Spain  by  the  anticlerical 
press  have  called  forth  an  indignant  protest  from  several  prelates. 
The  archbishop  of  Seville,  the  bishops  of  Badajoz,  Cadiz,  Ceuta, 
Cordova,  and  others  have  sent  a  joint  letter  on  the  matter  to  the 
Minister  of  Justice.  The  worst  calumnies  appear  in  a  journal  di- 
rected by  four  apostates,  whom  the  confessional  furnishes  with  a 
special  object  of  attack.  The  attitude  of  the  Spanish  bishops  is 
in  accordance  with  the  best  Catholic  tradition  of  the  peninsula." — 
Translations  7tiade  for  Tws.  Literary  Digest. 


what  resolutions  it  pleases  in  regard  to  questions  which  do  not 
concern  its  fundamental  object.  But,  if  that  can  not  be,  he  holds 
that  the  association  itself,  and  not  any  president,  however  distin- 
guished, has  the  right  to  determine  the  question  of  its  own  con- 


THREATENED    DISRUPTION   OF   THE  LIBERAL- 
UNIONIST    PARTY. 

ALL  England  is  looking  forward  with  some  excitement  to  the 
meeting  of  the  Liberal- L^nionist  party  which  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain has  been  bold  enough  to  demand  over  the  head  of  the  Duke 
of  Devonshire.  These  two  statesmen  have  been  having  a  spirited 
correspondence  which  now  "  threatens,"  in  the  words  of  the  Con- 
servative London  Standard.  "  to  reduce  all  branches  of  the  Lhiion- 
ist  party  to  a  condition  of  hopeless  wreck,"  altho  the  Unionist 
London  Times,  Mr.  Chamberlain's  stanch  supporter,  feels  sure 
"the  Liberal-Unionist  organization  will  remain  and  will  find  effi- 
cient leaders."  The  Liberal  London  News,  now  more  than  ever 
convinced  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  is  "  a  man  without  any  princi- 
ples," predicts  that  "he  will  carry  the  day,"  and  that  "he  will 
formally  split  the  Unionist  party." 

Ever  since  Mr.  Chamberlain  launched  his  epoch-making  prefer- 
ential tariff  proposals,  he  has  been  in  rather  desultory  correspond- 
ence with  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  on  the  subject  of  the  position 
of  the  Liberal-Unionist  Association  in  reference  to  the  fiscal  ques- 
tion. The  main  object  of  this  association  has  always  been  to  pre- 
vent the  return  of  a  Home-Rule  Government,  and  it  has  helped  to 
maintain  a  Unionist  government  in  power  in  England  for  the 
greater  part  of  seventeen  years.  But  the  duke  complains  that  the 
funds  of  the  organization  are  being  diverted  from  the  anti-Home- 
Rule  cause  into  preferential  tariff  channels.  Therefore,  thinks  the 
duke,  the  organization  "should  be  dissolved  with  as  little  recrim- 
ination or  bitterness  as  may  be  possible."  "  On  the  contrary,"  re- 
plies Mr.  Chamberlain,  "  I  believe  that  its  existence  is  still  neces- 
sary to  the  success  of  the  Unionist  cause,  and  for  this  reason  I 
should  strongly  deprecate  its  dissolution."  He  proposes,  there- 
fore, to  call  a  general  meeting  of  the  organization  on  his  own  re- 
sponsibility. The  decision  of  the  issue  involved,  he  asserts,  is 
"clearly  one  for  the  members  themselves,"  a  view  indorsed  by  the 
London  Times,  from  which  we  quote: 

"  Without  serious  inaccuracy  we  may  describe  these  opposed 
conceptions  as  respectively  the  aristocratic  and  the  democratic 
view  of  the  constitution  of  the  Liberal-Unionist  Association.  The 
Duke  of  Devonshire  thinks  that  an  association  which  does  not  take 
its  opinions  from  him,  its  president,  ought  to  disappear  gracefully 
from  the  scene.  Mr.  Chamberlain  thinks  that  the  association  has 
the  right  to  form  its  own  conclusions  and  to  determine  its  own 
policy,  bearing,  as  it  may,  the  pain  of  losing  a  president  who  de- 
clines to  accept  its  decisions 

"  Mr.  Chamberlain  contends  that  on  all  grounds  it  was  better  to 
let  sleeping  dogs  lie  and  to  allow  each  local  association  to  pass 


DIGNITY  AND  IMPUDENCE. 

"  Now,  then  !    Clear  out  o£  that,  and  hand  over  that  bone." 

—  Westminster  Gazette  (London). 

tinned  existence.  He  is  willing  to  refer  the  matter  either  to  the 
central  governing  body  or  to  a  conference  of  delegates  assembled 
ad  hoc.  But  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  will  not  assent  to  either  plan, 
on  the  ground  that,  whatever  the  decision  might  be,  the  outvoted 
minority  would  withdraw,  thus  bringing  about  a  violent  disruption. 
As  he  sees  no  other  alternative  than  paralysis,  disruption  itself 
would  be  a  smaller  evil  than  he  thinks  it.  But  tho  there  might  be 
defections,  including  his  own,  which  on  all  grounds  his  numerous 
admirers  would  profoundly  regret',  he  probably  exaggerates  the 
extent  to  which  his  own  views  are  shared  by  the  Liberal-Unionist 
party  when  he  apprehends  any  catastrophe  that  would  leave  it 
without  an  efficient  and  authoritative  organization.  He  has  per- 
suaded himself  that  the  Home-Rule  question  may  be  disregarded 
for  the  present,  yet  he  is  confronted  with  abundant  evidence  that 
it  is  alive ;  and  he  is  doing  his  best,  unconsciously  we  feel  sure,  to 
bring  about  just  that  dangerous  balance  of  forces  which  gives  the 
Home  Rulers  their  chance  of  doing  mischief." 


POINTS  OF   VIEW. 

Yellow  Journalism  in  London.— "For  some  weeks  the  foreign  news- 
papers in  France,  Germany  and  Russia  have  urged  "  says  the  London  News, 
"  that  the  gravest  peril  to  peace  in  the  Far  East  arises  out  of  the  inflamma- 
tory 'intelligence'  published  in  the  London  Press.  This  charge  is  serious, 
but  true." 

Sisters  Reconciled.— "When  the  President  of  the  French  republic 
shall  have  returned  the  visit  of  King  Victor  Immanuel  IIL,  in  the  capital  of 
modern  Italy,"  thinks  a  writer  in  the  Nouvelle  Revue  (Paris),  "a  final  seal 
will  be  set  upon  the  reconciliation  of  two  Latin  nations.  A  new  era  of 
peace  and  concord  will  open  for  Europe." 

No  Yellow  Peril.— "The  incapacity  of  China  for  war  is  well  known," 
says  the  Novy  Krai,  a  Russian  organ  published  in  Port  Arthur.  "The 
troops  of  General  Ma  are  far  too  poor  to  try  conclusions  with  Russia,  and 
Yuan-Shih-Kai  requires  his  own  troops  to  maintain  his  position,  sur- 
rounded, as  he  is,  by  jealous  rivals." 

Slavery  and  the  Chinese.— "The  government  of  the  Transvaal  evi- 
dently intends  to  import  Chinese  labor,"  thinks  the  London  Spectator, 
which  adds,  regarding  the  proposed  measure  :  "  We  trust  that  the  home 
government  will  refuse  to  sanction  this  law,  even  if  such  refusal  should 
involve  the  repudiation  of  the  share  of  the  war  debt  guaranteed  by  the 
colony.  The  passport  system,  the  system  of  residence  in  ersastula,  and 
the  forcible  repatriation  make  it  a  system  of  slavery  ;  and  as  the  Chinese 
never  submit  to  slavery,  there  will  be  the  possibility  of  rebellion  followed 
by  bloodshed.  Moreover,  as  the  Chinese  Government  will  certainly  reject 
such  terms  for  their  people,  we  run  the  danger  of  seeing  the  old  system  of 
kidnapping,  with  its  accompanying  horrors  of  mutiny  on  board  ship,  once 
more  revived." 
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NOTABLE    BOOKS    OF    THE    DAY. 


UNDER   THE   GREENWOOD-TREE. 

Two  Little  Savages.  Illustrated  with  over  two  hundred  drawings. 
By  Ernest  Thompson  Seton.  Cloth,  552  pp.  Price,  $1.75  net.  Double- 
day,  Page  &  Co. 

THESE  two  little  savages  were  boys  who  lived  for  a  summer  holi- 
day as  Indians.  The  story  of  their  adventures,  fascinating  in 
itself,  is  only  the  quartz  in  which  are  embedded  ever  so  many 
nuggets  of  the  virgin  gold  of  woodland  lore.  The  book  merits  the 
widest  audience  among  boys,  whom  it  can  not  fail  to  delight,  inform, 
and  stimulate.  It  is  also  meaty  enough  for  bigger  boys,  videlicet  men. 
"  To  Woodcraft,  by  one  who  owes  it  many  lasting  pleasures  "  is  the 
author's  dedication,    and  lie  has  this   brief  but    significant    preface  : 

"  Because  I  have  known  the  torment  of 
thirst  I  would  dig  a  well  where  others 
may  drink."  Apparently  in  addition  to 
the  rich  gleanings  of  a  life  devoted  to 
nature  study,  Mr.  Thompson  Seton  has 
written  into  his  latest  book  much  of  his 
own  boj'ish  experience.  Remember- 
ing his  early  deprivations,  with  lavish 
hand,  equally  expert  with  pen  and  pen- 
cil, he  strews  with  roses  the  path  of 
the  modern  boy  who  loves  the  seques- 
tered vale  and  yearns  to  know  the  den- 
izens of  wood  and  meadow.  Many  a 
man,  too,  walled  up  in  soul-benumbing 
streets,  will  hear  the  call  of  nature  in 
these  pages  where  the  wild  geese  clang 
and  the  owls  hoo-hoo  and  the  familiar 
trees  of  his  boyhood  seem  to  beckon  to 
him  with  their  waving  branches. 
As  to  the  story  :  Yan,  a  twelve-year- 
old  boy,  endowed  with  a  passion  for  woodcraft,  finds  a  charming  spot, 
Glenyan,  and  there  builds  a  rude  shanty,  where  he  spends  his  holidays 
close  to  the  fascinating  birds  and  four-foots.  Emulating  the  Indian,  he 
makes  him  a  bow  and  arrows,  paints  his  face,  and  gathers  into  his 
shanty  many  curios.  One  sad  day  in  the  autumn  three  tramps  dese- 
crate and  ruin  it.  Yan  falls  sick,  and  to  save  his  life  (for  he  is  threatened 
with  consumption),  his  parents  place  him  for  a  year  on  the  farm 
of  William  Raften  of  Sanger,  a  settlement  in  the  backwoods. 

Young  Sam  Raften  and  Yan  soon  set  about  building  a  birch-bark 
tepee  in  the  woods.  The  thing  collapsed  in  the  first  storm.  Using  a 
piece  of  old  canvas,  the  boys  then  built  another,  assisted  ably  by  Caleb 
Clark,  "  a  mortal  queer  old  duck,"  who  had  been  hunter  and  trapper  in 
his  day.  The  summit  of  their  happiness  was  reached  when  Raften 
gave  them  a  holiday,  with  permission  to  live  in  their  camp  in  true 
Indian  style.  He  forbade  them  to  shoot  squirrels,  chipmunks,  and  song- 
birds. For  the  rest  they  had  a  free  hand.  Their  first  night  in  camp 
was  to  them  a  fearsome  one,  but  they  soon  grew  accustomed  to  the  life, 
and  the  good  times  they  enjoyed  were  such  as  every  healthy  boy  would 
crave  for  his  lot.  They  made  a  swimming-pool  by  damming  the  brook. 
Its  muddy  margin  was  their  "mud-album,"  in  which  the  tracks  made 
by  beasts  and  birds  were  a  perpetual  source  of  interest.  With  old  Caleb 
for  mentor,  the  boys  learned  almost  everything  about  campercraft,  and 
emulated  the  red  man  to  perfection.  Every  day  brought  fresh  adven- 
tures. By  the  time  their  holiday  was  over,  the  boys  had  become  natu- 
ralists of  no  mean  order  and  developed  a  fine  stock  of  self-reliance 


ERNEST  THOMPSON  SETON. 


"A   LITTLE   CHRISTMAS   NIGGER." 

George  Washington  Jones.    By  Ruth  McEnery  Stuart.    Cloth,  147  pp. 
Price,  %\.     Henry  Altemus  Company. 

THIS  is  a  tale  steeped  in  the  spirit  of  Christmas,  and  yet  one  that 
without  its  holiday  flavor  would  capture  the  heart  of  any  reader. 
It  sets  forth  charmingly  and  convincingly  the  paradox  of  per- 
sonal service,  that  the  servant  owns  the  master  no  less  than  the  master 
the  man. 

The  hero  is  a  little  negro  who  has  no  colored  folks  to  belong  with  and 
no  white  folks  to  belong  to.  He  feels  the  latter  want  the  more  keenly, 
and  so  sets  out  to  present  himself  as  a  Christmas  gift  to  some  lovely 
young  lady  with  golden  curls  who  plays  on  a  golden  harp — the  picture 
of  his  grandfather's  mistress  of  many  years  ago.  Of  course  this  being 
a  Christmas  story,  after  many  rebuffs  which  variously  affect  his  sensi- 
tive and  yet  philosophic  soul,  he  finally  succeeds  in  his  fantastic  quest 
beyond  his  most  romantic  dreams.  And,  best  of  all,  he  finds  a  be- 
reaved mother,  one  of  his  own  race,  with  whom  he  can  belong  in  a 
relation  far  older  and  even  sweeter  than  that  of  master  and  servant. 

While  undoubtedly  many  little  darkies  of  various  times  and  places 
have  contributed  the  attractive  qualities  and  suggested  the  quaint 
humor  and  imagination  with  which  the  author  has  endowed  George 


Washington  Jones,  there  is  a  consonance  in  the  character  sketch  which 
is  individual  as  well  as  racial.  A  subtle  harmony  exists  between  all  his 
words  and  actions,  however  eccentric  these  may  at  first  appear,  so  that 
it  is  with  the  superior  smile  of  one  in  possession  of  inside  information, 
that  the  reader  dismisses  the  final  judgment  of  "Aunt  Ca'line": 
"  George  alius  was  one  cu'yus  little  nigger."' 


A   MORAL   DENOUEMENT  AND   GOOD   ART. 


The  Deliverance.     By   Ellen  Glasgow. 
Doubleday,  Page  &  Co. 


Cloth,   543    pp.      Price,    $1.50. 


MISS  GLASGOW  has  added  another  laurel  to  a  chaplet  already 
sufficient  to   satisfy  an  ambitious  writer.     She  again  demon- 
strates that  she  belongs  to  the  new  novelists  of  the  South  who 
blend  somewhat  of  the  tougher  fiber  of  the  North  with  the  emollient 
charm  of  their  own  latitudes. 

"The  Deliverance"  concerns  itself  with  the  evolution  of  a  j'oung 
Virginian,  Christopher  Blake.  A  wrong  inflicted  upon  his  family  had 
sown  in  his  mind  as  a  boy  of  tender  years  a  sense  of  injustice  which 
ripened  into  vindictiveness  that  dominates  his  very  life.  What  affected 
this  ruling  passion  and  what  was  its  outcome  is  the  theme  Miss  Glasgow 
handles  here  with  masculine  mastery  and  feminine  sensibility.  With 
unfaltering  strength,  that  makes  "  The  Deliverance  "  a  substantial  work 
of  fiction,  there  are  literary  grace,  striking  invention,  and  individuality. 
More  than  this,  there  is  excellent  character-drawing.  Mrs.  Blake  and 
Maria  Fletcher,  two  strongly  depicted  personalities,  lodge  firmly  in  the- 
memory. 

The  children  of  a  decayed  Virginia  family,  in  which  gentility  and 
pride  of  race  have  been  the  very  breath  of  life  for  two  hundred  years, 
conspire  for  twenty  years  to  delude  a  widowed  mother  for  that  mother's 
peace  of  mind.  A  tremendous  shuffle  on  the  part  of  Destiny  had  trans- 
ferred the  one-time  overseer  of  the  Blakes  to  Blake  Hall,  and  Mrs. 
Blake,  her  brother,  her  two  daughters,  and  Christopher,  her  son,  to  the 
overseer's  frame  dwelling.  This  was  at  the  end  of  the  war,  and  after 
the  father's  death.  The  mother's  blindness  and  paralysis  had  enabled 
the  devoted  children  to  install  her  under  the  humbler  roof-tree  without 
her  knowledge  of  such  change.  Through  twenty  years  the  whole 
household  weave  this  deceit  daily,  and,  straitened  by  the  bitterest  pov- 
erty, toil  austerely  that  luxuries  necessary  to  the  perpetuation  of  the 
deception  may  be  provided  for  the  beautiful  and  serenely  reminiscent 
old  lady.  She  is  a  type  of  the  Southern  woman  and  the  Virginia  gen- 
tlewoman. Such  a  scheme  of  complicated  and  watchful  deception 
might  well  stagger  the  mind  that  should  wish  to  impress  it  as  an  actu- 
ality.    But  Miss  Glasgow  does  it  convincingly. 

In  her  portra5-al  of  the  minor  characters,  she  suggests  the  vivacious 
force  of  George  Eliot  with  English  provincial  types.  Miss  Glasgow's 
humor  is  strongly  suggestive  of  the  English  novelists.  Mrs.  Blake  is 
an  amazingly  consistent  creation.  A  belle  in  her  youth,  and  a  grande 
dame  of  the  Colonial  Virginia  type  until  death  closed  her  eyes,  she 
would  ring  true  even  to  one  ignorant  of  that  type.  A  consciousness  of 
her  own  charm  and  the  pride  of  race  and  wealth  are  tempered  hy  an 
amusing  philosophy  and  a  delicious  ndivele  which  leaves  her  uncon- 
scious of  the  fiumor  clinging  to  her  dicta.  Marriage  is  the  thing,  and 
to  forego  it  impresses  her  as  an 
abnormality  whose  excuse  is  far  to 
seek.  Expatiating  on  it  to  her  chil- 
dren, she  remarks  in  regard  to  her 
own  :  "We  were  an  ideal  couple, 
all  things  considered,  and  he  was  a 
very  devoted  husband;  but  to  this 
day,  I  have  not  ceased  to  be  thankful 
that  he  was  never  placed  in  the  po- 
sition where  he  had  to  choose  be- 
tween me  and  his  dinner." 

There  are  two  things  especially 
to  be  remarked  about  this  novel.  As 
in  two  recent  novels,  Mrs.  Whar- 
tc/n's  "  Sanctuary  "  and  "  Petronilla 
Heroven,"  by  Una  L.  Silberrad, 
both  of  which  are  exquisite  litera- 
ture, so  in  this  vivid  tale  of  Miss 
Glasgow  there  is  a  strong  uplift  in 
the  morality  enforced  in  working 
out  the  motif.  This  is  notably  re- 
markable in  "  Petronilla  Heroven  "  and  "  The  Deliverance,"  because  it 
is  almost  identical.  There  is  the  same  passion  for  revenge  in  a  strong 
and  otherwise  beautiful  character,  which,  through  the  influence  of  an- 
other, is  transformed  into  a  more  exalted  feeling.  It  proves  what 
should  be  an  agreeable  truth  to  sane  and  earnest  minds:  that  the 
strength  and  color  and  interest  of  characters  and  of  a  story,  so  far  from 
being  diminished,  may  all  be  notably  enhanced  by  having  rectitude 
triumph  over  a  fascinating  passion  which  is  wrong,  despite  its  potent 
appeal  to  sympathy. 


ELLEN  GLASGOW. 
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A    FINE   WORD   FOR   A   GOOD   WORLD. 

Optimism.     By  Helen  Keller.     Cloth,  7^4  x  5  in.,  76  pp.     Price,  75  cents  net. 
Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.,  New  York. 

AN  essay  on  optimism  by  one  so  heavily  handicapped  for  existence 
as  to  be  deaf  and  blind  may  well  awaken  curiosity,  and,  at  the 
first  glance,  wonder.  A  cynic  might  declare  that  to  be  barred 
from  all  aspects  of  the  world  and  dead  to  its  every  utterance  were  to 
enjoy  it  most — as  a  diminished  evil  !  But  he  wouldn't  mean  it.  A 
moment's  reflection,  however,  suffices  to  show  why  Helen  Keller,  a 
young  woman  apparently  doomed  to  an  endless  night  whose  gloom  no 
voice  from  her  kind  can  ever  pierce,  may  indeed  exult  in  the  goodness 
of  things  since,  thanks  to  her  human  brethren,  she  has  won  victory 
over  these  blighting  deprivations.  How  she  feels  in  this  regard,  she 
herself  tells  us  : 

"Most  people  measure  their  happiness  in  terms  of  physical  pleasure 
and  material  possession.  Lacking  this  gift  or  that  circumstance,  they 
would  be  miserable.  If  happiness  is  so  to  be  measured,  I,  who  can  not 
hear  or  see,  have  every  reason  to  sit  in  a  corner  with  folded  hands 
and  weep.  If  I  am  happj'  in  spite  of  my  deprivations,  if  my  happiness  is 
so  deep  that  it  is  a  faith,  so  thoughtful  that  it  becomes  a  philosophy  of 
life — if,  in  short,  I  a  man  optimist,  my  testimony  to  the  creed  of  optimism 
is  worthy  of  hearing.     As  sinners  stand  up  in  meeting  and  confess  to  the 

goodness  of  God,  so  one  who  is  called 
afflicted  may  rise  up  in  gladness  of 
conviction  and  testify  to  the  goodness 
of  life." 

Even  were  this  essay.  Miss  Keller's 
first  output  in  independent  author- 
ship, of  no  more  literary  value  than 
the  average  "girl-graduate's"  Com- 
mencement paper,  still  it  would  stand 
as  an  edifying  volume  well  worth  pe- 
rusal. But  Miss  Keller,  in  addition, 
reveals  familiarity  with  the  great 
writers,  knowledge  of  the  world,  and 
a  considerable  degree  of  information 
and  culture.  A  few  extracts  will  show 
how  she  formulates  her  attitude  to- 
ward life  and  the  world.  "  I  long," 
she  says,  "to  accomplish  a  great  and 
noble  task  ;  but  it  is  my  cliief  duty 
and  joy  to  accomplish  humble  tasks 
astho  they  were  great  and  noble."  She  makes  this  touching  acknowl- 
edgment :  "  Remember  that  the  faith  and  patience  of  Dr.  Howe  have 
borne  fruit  in  the  efforts  being  made  everywhere  to  educate  the  deaf 
and  blind  and  equip  them  for  the  struggle.  Do  you  wonder  that  I  am 
full  of  hope  and  lifted  up  ?"  Again,  she  acknowledges  the  moral  help 
she  derived  from  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  :  "  I  have  never  felt  so  dis- 
heartened as  I  did  before  that  sturdy  preacher  gave  nie  my  lesson  in 
the  '  fashion  of  the  smiling  face.'  " 


HELEN   KELLER. 


OUR   NAVY-NEW   AND   OLD. 

The  XeW  American  NavV.  By  John  L).  Long,  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
(1897-1902).  Illustrated.  Cloth,  2  vols.  287  +  238  pp.  Price, ^?.  The  Out- 
look Company. 

THE  historic  duel  between  the  Merrimac  and  the  Monitor  was  a 
struggle  of  prime  national  importance.  Before  the  appearance 
of  the  Monitor^  the  Alcrritnac  had  destroyed  the  Congress  and 
the  Cumberland.  The  era  of  the  wooden  sailing-ship  was  closed  ;  the 
tremendous  efficiency  of  the  iron-clad  was  demonstrated  ;  and  the  in- 
evitable conclusion  was  expressed  with  force  and  spirit  in  the  London 
Times  : 

"  Whereas,  we  [Great  Britain]  had  available  for  immediate  service 
149  first-class  war-ships,  we  now  have  two — the  Warrior^  and  her  sister, 
the  Ironsides.  There  is  now  not  a  ship  in  the  English  navy,  apart  from 
these  two,  that  it  would  not  be  madness  to  trust  to  an  engagement  with 
that  little  Monitor." 

When  the  United  States  laid  the  keels  of  the  first  ships  of  the  New 
Navy  it  was,  in  every  department  of  naval  science,  far  behind  the 
maritime  nations  of  Europe.  The  Ilotchkiss  rapid-fire  gun,  introduced 
into  foreign  service,  was  the  invention  of  an  American,  unable  to  in- 
duce his  own  country  to  adopt  it.  Even  the  renowned  Ericsson  failed 
of  recognition  from  the  Navy  Department,  and  at  the  age  of  eighty- 
three  was  forced  to  turn  to  other  governments  for  recognition  and  en- 
couragement. Said  Admiral  Porter:  "  Foreign  nations  laugh  at  us,  and 
say  we  can  neither  go  to  war  nor  defend  ourselves,  because  we  can 
neither  build  ships  nor  make  guns." 

The  Chicago,  Atlanta,  Boston,  Dolphin,  and  the  later  Yorktown  (the 
famous  "White  Squadron"),  were  the  first  ships  of  the  New  Navy  ; 
and  they  sufificed  to  demonstrate  to  the  maritime  nations  and  Europe 
that — as  in  the  war  with  Spain— they  were  amply  able  to  destroy  the 
war-ships  their  own  yards  had  built.  "  The  abandonment  of  sails,  and 
the  substitution  of  steam  and  electricity,  have  created  in  the  new  navj- 
a  demand  for  the  mechanic-sailor,  trained  in  the  operation  and  repair 


of  fighting  machinery,  yet  impregnated  with  the  salt  of  the  sea."  The 
kindly  remembered  "  old  salt,"  who  was  forever  taking  a  hitch  in  the 
trousers  that  were  so  conceitedly  wide  at  "  the  pumps,"  who  pranced 
and  ski--ped  on  his  toes  and  said 
"shiver  my  timbers  !"  and  "  shifted 
his  quid,"  has  shipped  with  the  nauti- 
cal drama  and  sails  with  the  old 
traditions.  Even  in  the  mathemati- 
cal and  mechanical  brain-pan  of  the 
new  navy  man  there  is  still  room  for 
the  fine  old  heroics.  He  is  as  ready 
as  his  superannuated  shipmate  to 
bear  a  hand  at  a  gun  when  the  Serapis 
hails,  "Has  your  ship  struck?"  and 
Paul  Jones  shouts  back,  "  I  have  not 
begun  to  fight  yet." 

In  the  days  of  the  sailing-ship, 
ability  to  navigate  and  handle  his 
craft  was  the  first  requisite  of  an 
officer  and  a  seaman.  Hull  won  as 
much  distinction  in  sailing  the  Con- 
stitution as  in  fighting  her  ;  the  na- 
tive wits,  the  quick  eye,  and  the  sup- 
ple points   of  men  born  and  bred  in 

the  salt  air  of  our  coast,  sufficed  for  the  working  of  the  simple  guns  of 
that  day.  But  the  modern  battle-ship,  from  stem  to  stern,  is  simply  a 
great  fighting-machine.  Her  officers  and  seamen  must  be  mechanics 
first  and  sailors  afterward.  The  ship  is  propelled  by  machinery  ;  its 
turrets  are  operated,  its  guns  are  loaded  and  fired,  its  water-tight  com- 
partments are  opened  or  closed, — by  machinery.  The  ideal  officer  may 
be  justly  regarded  as  a  complex  machine,  at  all  points  equipped  and 
handy  for  multiform  operation  in  unexpected  befallings  —  navigator, 
engineer,  for  steam  or  electricity,  an  expert  in  the  sanitation  of  his  craft 
and  her  company  ;  diplomatist  even,  and  temporary  representative  of 
his  Government  in  emergencies  ;  queller  of  mutineers  in  the  merchant 
marine,  savior  of  the  wrecked,  surveyor  of  dangerous  coasts,  director 
of  deep-sea  soundings  for  charting  the  bottom  of  the  sea  or  finding  a 
suitable  bed  for  a  projected  cable. 

And  we  have  the  authority  of  this  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  declare 
that  this  phenomenon,  this  Admirable  Crichton  among  "  sea-lawyers," 
has  seldom  failed  to  answer  to  his  name  when  the  occasion  called  for 
him. 

A   VIEW  OF   FORMATIVE   CHRISTENDOM. 


JOHN   n.   LONG. 


The    Beginnings    of    Christianity. 
Shahaii,  S.T.D.,  J.U.L.    Cloth,  445  pp. 


By   the    Very   Rev.     Thomas  F. 
Benziger  Brothers,  New  York. 


THIS  interesting  book  seems  not  to  have  been  offered  to  the  public 
as  a  contribution  of  original  information  about  the  early  Chris- 
tian communities.  The  material  in  one  form  or  other  has  been 
embodied  in  many  other  works.  Nevertheless,  we  have  here  a  series 
of  essays  well  worthy  of  a  place  among  the  most  readable  and  inspir- 
ing literature  of  the  Christianity  of  the  first  centuries.  They  would  be 
thus  worthy  if  only  through  the  charm  and  literary  excellence  of  the 
author's  style.  He  uses  such  graces  of  composition  and  sentences  that 
flow  so  smoothly  that  his  material,  tho  mostly  well  worn,  takes  on  a 
color  and  fascination  that  insure  the  attention. 

Comprised  in  the  volume  are  a  treatment  of  Paul,  a  survey  of  "  Sla- 
very and  Free  Labor  in  Pagan  Rome"  ;  views  upon  "  Women  in  the 
Early  Christian  Communities  "  ;  an 
account  of  the  "  Causes  of  the  Rapid 
Spread  of  Christianity"  and  similar 
studies,  which,  while  they  have  no 
formal  connection,  present  a  graphic 
and  picturesque  narrative  of  the  early 
Christian  movement. 

In  the  first  essay,  which  gives  the 
book  its  title,  "The  Beginnings  of 
Christianity,"  the  author  draws  a  pic- 
ture in  high  lights  and  deep  shades  of 
the  old  Greco-Roman  world  in  that 
state  to  which  it  had  arrived  when 
Christianity  began  its  work.  Over 
against  this  he  sketches  the  change 
that  rapidly  came  upon  society  in 
about  two  centuries.  Discarding 
some  of  the  causes  of  this  change 
cited  by  Gibbon  and  other  writers  as 
entirely  inadequate  to  account  for  it, 
he  sets  forth  in  a  few  pages  his  con- 
clusion that  the  revolution  proceeded  from  the  "  colossal  faith  "of  the 
believers  "  in  the  person  of  Jesus  Christ  and  his  works,  his  life,  his  doc- 
trine, his  promise." 

In  a  summary  of  the  conditions  of  Christianity  at  a  period  just  before 
the  time  of  the  succession  of  Constantine  the  author  gives  important 
estimates  of  the  strength  to  which  the  church  had  arrived.  Writing  as 
a  Roman  Catholic,  Dr.  Shahan  disregards  criticisms  that  have  often 
modified  the  Protestant  view  of  the  value  of  this  conquest  of  the  secu- 
lar forces,  and  regards  the  growth  of  the  ecclesiastical  establishment  as 
a  normal  and  beneficial  development  of  the  true  Christianity.  There 
will  be  little  dissent,  even  by  the  most  thoroughgoing  Protestant,  from 
his  main  positions  and  essential  statements. 


VERY  REV.  THOMAS  F.  SHAHAN. 
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AWhole  Year  for  10  Cts. 

The  Woman's  Magazine,  of  St.  Louis,  is  now  the  greatest  Maga- 
zine in  the  World,  having  One  Million  Five  Hundred  Thousand 

( 1,500,000)  subscribers,  almost  double  the  number  of  subscribers  any- 
other  magazine  or  newspaper  in  the  world  has.  Each  issue  is  filled 
with  splendid  stories,  beautiful  engravings,  special  departments  of 
Floriculture,  Fancy-work,  Fashions,  Household,  Health  and  Beauty, 
Poultry  and  Garden,  and  in  addition,  it  is  the  only  Magazine  in  the 
world  that  is  illustrating  the  glories  and  beauties  and  wonders  of  the 
Great  World's  Fair.  Each  issue  special  photo-engravings  of  the 
great  buildings  and  wonders  of  the  Fair  are  given,  many  of  these 
engravings  bemg  2  feet  by  i  foot  in  size. 

There  is  a  reason  why  The  Woman's  Magazine  has  more  than 
double  the  number  of  subscribers  that  any  other  publication  in  the 
world  has  :  if  a  reader  of  The  Woman's  Magazine  wishes  to  know 
anything  about  the  latest  styles,  THAT  month's  issue  gives  them  ; 
if  some  bug  is  destroying  her  plants,  THAT  month's  issue  tells  her 
what  it  is  and  how  to  get  rid  of  it  ;  if  fruits  are  to  be  preserved, 
THAT  month's  issue  tells  all  about  them.  The  Woman's  Magazine 
always  tells  its  readers  what  they  want  to  know  at  the  right  time. 
From  96  to  138  columns  each  issue  of  splendid  pictures,  interesting 
stories,  useful  information  :  Flowers,  the  Garden,  Lace  Making, 
Embroidery  (with  new  and  beautiful  patterns  each  month  that  any 
woman  can  make).  Cooking  Receipts,  Fashions,  Poultry,  Pets, 
Household  Decoration,  Pyrography,  Curious  Facts,  Health  and 
Beauty  columns  ;  each  issue  supplies  reading  for  the  whole  family.  In  addition  to  this,  interesting  and 
exciting  contests  are  given  its  readers  and  they  are  now  engaged  in  a  simple  contest  in  which  each  has 
an  opportunity  to  come  to  the  Great  World's  Fair  no  matter  where  they  live,  as  the  guest  of  The 
Woman's  Magazine,  with  all  their  expenses  paid.     You  can  have  the  same  opportunity. 

The  Woman's  Magazine  never  permits  misleading  advertisements  to  appear  in  its  columns  and  abso- 
lutely protects  its  readers  so  that  they  are  not  defrauded  by  catch-penny  schemes.  No  whiskey  ads.,  no 
nasty  medical  ads.,  are  ever  found  in  The  Woman's  Magazine.  It  is  clean,  honest,  beautiful  and  bright. 
A  single  issue  is  worth  more  than  the  whole  year's  subscription.  We  wish  every  home  in  America  to 
receive  The  Woman's  Magazink  and  in  order  that  it  may  go  into  your  home,  we  will  send  you 
THE  WOMAN'S  MAGAZINE 

A  Whole  Year  for  10  Cents 

and  if  you  do  not  like  it  after  you  have  received  it  for  three  months,  we  will  return 
your  10  cents  and   stop  sending  it.     You  will  have   had   it  three   months  for  nothing. 

This  shows  very  plainly  that  we  know  you  will  be  pleased  with  The  Woman's  Magazine.  You 
will  never  be  willing  to  discontinue  it.  In  fact,  we  know  you  will  be  so  delighted  you  will  also 
get  your  friends  to  subscribe.  No  other  magazine  gives  as  much  for  five  times  the  price  we  ask  you. 

Do  not  confuse  The  Woman's  Magazine  of  St.  Louis  with  the  cheap,  poorly  printed  and 
trashy  story  papers.  THE  WOMAN'S  MAGAZINE  is  printed  on  fine  paper,  carefully  edited 
and  beautifully  illustrated  and  is  better  than  most  Magazines  sold  tor  ten  times  the  price  at 
which  we  offer  it  to  you.  Our  offer  to  refund  your  money  if  you  do  not  like  it  after  three  month's 
trial  is  a  guarantee  that  no  other  Magazine  ever  dared  to  make. 

When  you  come  to  the  Great  World's  Fair  in  St.  Louis  this  year,  you  will  find  the  great 
building  of  The  Woman's  Magazine  the  principal  point  of  interest  in  the  city.  It  is  the  most 
beautiful  building  in  the  country,  and  the  finest  publishing  plant  in  the  world,  and  is  owned  and 
was  built  by  The  Woman's  Magazine  exclusively  for  its  own  use  at  a  cost  of  five  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars.  Each  subscriber  will  be  welcomed  and  looked  after  as  a  friend.  It  will  be  very 
nice  to  have  headquarters  during  the  Fair  for  yourself,  family  or  friends  in  the  finest  building  in 
St.  Louis  just  because  you  are  a  subscriber  to  The 

Woman's  Magazine 

The  readers  of  The  Woman's  Magazine  always  know  how  to  do  things.  Their  gar- 
dens and  houses  are  the  wonders  of  their  neighbors,  because  it  contains  plain,  easily  under- 
stood articles,  telling  more  good  things  about  Flowers  and  the  Garden  than  regular  Floral 
Papers  and  always  seasonable.  More  good  things  about  Fancy  Work  and  Embroidery,  with 
illustrated  patterns,  than  Fashion  Papers.  More  good  things  about  Poultry  and  the  Garden, 
and  how  to  make  money  with  them,  than  Poultry  Papers.  More  good  things  about  the 
Kitchen  and  Household  than  Household  paj^ers. 

ALWAYS  SEASONABLE.    ALWAYS  CORRECT.    ALWAYS  EASILY  UNDERSTOOD. 

This  is  the  greatest  opportunity  you  will  ever  get  to  secure  one  of  the  finest  monthly 
,  magazines  published,  for  a  whole  year  for  10  cents,  the  price  usually  charged  for  a 

Q  [  y/\.         single  copy  of  such  a  paper.    Do  not  delay,  but  send  lo  cents  for  the  year's  subscription, 

stating  that  you  are  a  reader  of  The  LiTER.\RV  Digest. 

NOTICE — If  you  wish  to  take  advantage  of  this  opportunity  for  your  friends,  you  can  send  lo 

cents  each  for  as  many  subscriptions  as  you  wish.  You  could 
not  make  a  nicer  present  to  your  friends  than  one  which  will 
remind  them  each  month,  of  you,  so  pleasantly. 

^he  WOMAN'S  MAGAZINE. 
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BOOKS   RECEIVED. 

THE  Literary  Digest  is  in  receipt  of  the  fol- 
lowing books  : 

"The  Story  of  Extinct  Civilizations  of  the 
West."— Robert  Anderson.  (195  pp.;  $0.35  net.  D. 
Appleton  &  Co.) 

"Les  Aventures  du  Dernier  Abencerage."— 
Edited  by  Victor  E.  Frangois.  (Paper,  125  pp.; 
$0.25.     W.  R.  Jenkins.) 

"  Turkish  Life  in  Town  and  Country."— Lucy  M. 
J.  Garnet.  (336  pp.;  $1.20  net.  G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons.) 

"The  Journey."— Conversations  in  English  and 
French —T.  M.  Clark.     (W.  R.  Jenkins.) 

"An  Easy  First  French  Reader."— L.  C.  Syms. 
(American  Book  Company.) 

"  Steps  in  the  Expansion  of  Our  Territory."— 
Oscar  P.  Austin.  (258  pp.;  $1.25  net.  D.  Appleton 
&  Co.) 

"The  National  Sports  of  Great  Britain."— 
Henry  Aiken.     (D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  $1.50.) 

"What  the  Church  Teaches."  —  Rev.  Edwin 
Drury.     CPaper,  339  pp.     Benziger  Brothers.) 

"The  New  Testament  in  the  Christian  Church." 
— Edward  Caldwell  Moore.  (367  pp.;  $1.50  net. 
The  Macmillan  Company.) 

"Art  of  Class  Management  and  Discipline." — 
Joseph  S.  Taylor.     (E.  L.  Kellogg  &  Co.) 

"A  Southern  Girl."— Stanton  Winslow.  (247 
pp.;  $1.25.     Whitaker  &  Ray  Co.) 

"California  and  the  Californiaus."— David  Starr 
Jordan.     (Whitaker  &  Ray  Co.,  $0.50  net.) 

"Life  in  London."— Pierce  Egan.  (297  pp.;  $1.50. 
D.  Appleton  &  Co.) 

"The  Close  of  the  Day."— Frank  H.  Spearman. 
(224  pp.;  $1.25.     D.  Appleton  &  Co.) 

"Elijah  Kellogg."— Edited  by  Wilmot  Brook- 
ings  Mitchell.     (Lee  &  Shepard,  $1.20.) 

"Beginner's  French." —  Victor  E.  Frangois. 
(American  Book  Company.) 

"Poets  of  the  South."  — F.  V.  N.  Painter. 
(American  Book  Company.) 

"Essay  on  Milton."  —  Thomas  B.  Macaulay. 
(American  Book  Company.) 

"The  Merchant  of  Venice."— Edited  by  Felix  E. 
Schelling.    (American  Book  Company.) 

"As  You  Like  It."  —  William  Shakespeare. 
Edited  by  W.  J.  Rolfe.  (American  Book  Com- 
pany.) 

"Marriage  and  Marriages." — E.  C.  Harvey- 
Brooks.     (253  pp.;  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.) 

"Medieval  England."— Mary  Bateson.  (448  pp.; 
$1.50.    G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.) 

"Are  We  to  Have  a  United  Medical  Profes- 
sion ?"— Charles  S.  Mack.  (Paper,  published  by 
author  at  La  Porte,  Ind.) 

"The  Metric  Fallacj'." — Frederick  Halsey  and 
Samuel  Dale.  (231  pp.;  $1.  net.  D.  Van  Nostrand 
Company,  N.  Y.) 

"  Report  of  the  New  York  State  Paleontologist, 
1902."    (University  of  the  State  of  New  York,  $1.) 

"  Optimism."— Helen  Keller.  (T.  Y.  Crowell  & 
Co.,  $0.75  net.) 

"First  Dictation  Book,  Business  Correspond- 
ence." —  James  E.  Munsen.  (G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons,  $0.50.) 

"First  Phonographic  Reader."— James  E.  Mun- 
son.     (G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  $0.50.) 

"Publications  of  the  Mississippi  Historical  So- 
ciety."— Edited  by  Franklin  L.  Riley.  (531  pp.; 
published  by  the  Society  at  Oxford,  Miss.) 

"A  History  of  Modern  England."  —  Herbert 
Paul.  Vols.  I.,  II.  (Price,  $2.50  net  per  vol.  The 
Macmillan  Company.) 

"The  Geology  of  Worcester,  Mass."— Joseph  H. 
Perry.    (The  Worcester  Natural  History  Society.) 

"El  Gran  Galeoto."— A  Drama  in  three  acts  by 
Jos6  Echegaray.     (C.  A.  Koehler&Co.,  Boston.) 

"Transitional  Eras  in  Thought."— A.  C.  Arm- 
Readers  of  The  LrrKRAR7 
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"  Monarch  "  "  Imperial " 


Catalogues  tree  at  our  10,000 
dealers'  stores,  or  any  one  Cata- 
logue mailed  on  receipt  of  a  two- 
cent  stamp. 


^.^jii^jji^rprjYpt-^^ 


P 


tll^ 


^tVLE  CAN 

[1H\YDIJ''SELLSIT. 


S4^ 


^MAY  JUSTLY  BE  cALL^.;;;fRASPECIAL;i 

PURITY,  QUALITY  a  FLAVOR 

JTANNOT  BE  EXCELLED  AND  THE  PRICE  IS 

%^  WITHIN  REACH  OF  ALL  ^<T 


In  sending 
ask/or 
booklet 
"O." 
with  illus- 
trations aTtd 
prices. 


The  "Meteor"  French  Coffee 

Finished  in  Silver  Plate,  Copper 
or  Nickel.  Made  in  51  styles  and 
sizes,  ranging  in  price  from  $5.00 
to  $25.00. 


Percolator 

There  are  cheap  Imitations  of  the 
"Meteor"— be  sure  you  get  the  genuine 


'THERE  is  no  need  of  using  cereal  coffees.  Nothing  can  equal 
*  the  delicious  flavor  or  the  nutritive  and  gently  stimulating 
qualities  of  the  genuine  coffee  bean.  If  your  coffee  makes  havoc 
with  your  nerves  and  digestion  it  is  because  you  boil  away  the 
good  and  develop  the  bad  to  its  highest  potency. 

The  very  fragrance  of  boiling  coffee  is  sure  proof  that  delicious 
volatile  essences  have  gone  off  in  the  air.  The  "Meteor"  French 
Coffee  Percolator  is  mechanically  adapted  to  get  the  strength  and 
aroma  of  the  coffee  without  its  nerve-destroying  qualities. 

^p/?e   MERIDEN   CO..   Silversmiths 

■*'  International  Silver  Co.,  Successor 

218    FIFTH   AVENUE.    MADISON   SQUARE,    NEW    YORK 
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strong.  (347  pp.;  price,  $2.  The  Macmillan  Corn- 
pan/.) 

••  The  Dynasts."— A  drama  of  Napoleonic  Wars 
by  Thomas  Hardy.  (The  Macmillan  Company, 
$1.50  net.) 

"A  Synoptic  Text-Book  of  Zoology."— Arthur 
Wisswald  Weysse.  (545  PP-  The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany.) 


CURRENT   POETRY. 

Helplessness. 

By  John  B.  Tabb. 
In  patience,  as  in  labor,  must  thou  be 

A  follower  of  Me, 
Whose  hands  and  feet,  when  most  I  wrought  for 
thee, 
Were  nailed  unto  a  tree. 

—From  The  Independent. 


I  SELL  REAL  ESTATE 

NO  MATTER   WHERE  IT  IS 


Do  you  want  to  iell  yoor  real  estate  ?  I>o  ynu  wast  to  veil  It  qukkl  j  and  with  the  le&at  pos*th]«  erpen^e  7  Do  you  want  to  wU  It  at  a  reasoDable 
price  ingtead  of  eacrificinj  a  good  portion  of  its  Tulue  ?  Do  you  want  it  sold  wlihotit  publicity?  If  these  »re  your  wants,  I  c.in  fill  ti  em.  ForoigM  year* 
I  haTe  been  filling  these  wants  for  pooi'le  in  evcrr  section  of  the  country.  The  result  Ifl  the  largest  real  estate  brokerage  business  In  the  wor'.d.  Isn't  that 
proof  that  I  have  been  ful&iiing  my  cUims  and  idn'i  it  suflfieient  endence  that  I  can  sell  your  property?  Sit  down  riil.t  now,  and  send  me  a  description  of 
your  property,  including  your  lowest  cash  price.  I  will  then  tcll  you  frankly  just  what  I  can  do  for  you  and  how  and  why  I  can  do  it.  It  df>esn't  matter 
wbrit  kind  of  a  property  you  have,  where  it  i?  located,  or  wli-vt  it  is  wnrth.  Just  send  me  a  de;«cription,  to-d  ly.  If  y^u  want  to  buy  any  kind  of  a  property 
in  any  part  of  the  country,  tell  me  your  Te<)uireffients.     1  wiU  guarantee  to  fill  them  promptly  and  eave  you  tome  monoy  ac  the  same  time. 


OSTRANDER, 


Suite  279,  North  American  Bloc,  Philadelphia. 


INCREASE    YOUR  SALARY 


THE  HAHIMHEtKOe 


The  Cry  of  the  Agnostic. 
By  J.  A.  Edgerton. 


X.ife  is  a  river,  flowing  through 
The  fields  of  Time,  and  flowing  to 
An  ocean  hidden  from  our  view. 

The  way  is  misty  up  the  stream. 
I  try  to  catch  some  shifting  gleam, 
A  ray  from  out  some  former  dream. 

Sometimes  I  think  I  hear  the  chime 

Of  waters  in  some  earlier  time, 

That  ripple  round  some  sunnier  clime  ; 

But  soon  'tis  gone — a  glimpse  scarce  caught, 
A  shadow  passing  over  thought. 
An  echo  fading  into  naught, 

Tjcaving  the  darkness  darker — so 

From  whence  we  come  and  where  we  go 

I  can  not  tell,  I  do  not  know. 


I  thought  the  Beautiful  was  Truth, 
When  gliding  o'er  the  waters  smooth 
From  out  the  sunny  clime  of  Youth  ; 

But  now  o'er  Manhood's  breakers  thrown. 
And  drifting  guideless  and  alone. 
I  think  that  Truth  was  never  known. 

I  strive  to  know  and  find  no  bound. 
I  question  of  the  darkness  round. 
And  from  the  silence  comes  no  sound. 

I  strive  and  strain  my  aching  sight 
For  just  one  ray,  one  gleam  of  light. 
I  look  around  and  it  is  night. 

The  ones  I  loved  have  gone  before. 

I  cry  to  the  receding  shore ; 

A  distant  echo  wails,  "  No  more." 

The  lamps  of  hope  are  burning  low 
From  whence  we  come  and  where  we  go  ; 
I  can  not  tell,  I  do  not  know. 

HI. 

Sometimes  I  think  that  it  were  best 
To  simply  stop ;  that  one  were  blest 
To  laj'  aside  his  oars  and  rest  ; 

With  weary  brain  too  tired  to  keep 

His  thoughts  ;  with  eyes  too  tired  too  weep  ; 

To  put  away  his  cares  and  sleep  ; 

Within  his  silent  bark  to  be 
Borne  onward  to  the  farther  sea, 
All  dreamless,  to  Eternity  ; 

While  all  the  ages  past  him  sped, 
A  voiceless  silence  overhead, 
Dead,  dead,  forever,  ever  dead  ; 

No  more  to  see  the  smiles  and  tears  ; 
No  more  to  feel  the  hopes  and  fears  ; 
No  more  to  hear  with  weary  ears 

The  bitter  wail,  the  human  cry  ; 
No  more  to  see  with  weary  eye 
Life's  sad  procession  pass  him  by  ; 


Make  the  xao^t  ot  your  tulciicis — tqujp 
yourself  to  command  success  in  any  busi- 
ness undertaKiiig    by    leajniiig   to    be   an 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER 

qualified  to  hold  a  responsible    executive 
position  with  a  large  city  firm  at  a  salary 
u»«T$  -iiEw        of  from  815  to  S50  a  week  to  start. 
noRLos  TO  coaouEir        FREI5 — Our   Third  Annnnl    Annonnrpment 
tells  you  how  to  1  earn  this "i^ /inn"'.      Postal  will  hrincr  it. 

rHTOAGO  COLLEGE  OF  ADVERTISING 
413    (Tilllams  Buildlne,  Cor.  Fifth  kif.  and  nonrne  St. .Chicago 


INVENTIONS) 


patented  and  sale  undertaken  if  patent  is  obtained 
by  us.    20  years  experience.    Send  for  booklet. 

Patent  Development  Co.  of  America, 

ISO  Broadway,  New  York  City. 
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PRESIDENT 


J.H.HYDE 
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HENRY  B  HYDE 

FOUNDER. 

ONLY  A 
FEW  FLrAKCS 

at  a  time  —  but  wHat  an 
accumulation  all  together. 

Only  a  few  dolIar.s  at  a  time 
invested  in  an  Endowment 
Policy  in  the  Equitable  —  but 
what  an  accumulation   for 
your  maturer  ycar^. 

And  -while  the  money  is  ac- 
cumulatin£f  for  vou  your 
family  is  protected. 

Vacancies  for  men  of  character  load  ds  representitives 
Apply  to  GAGE  E.TARBELL.2nd  Vice  President 


For  full  information  fill  out  this  coupon,  or  write 

THE  EQUITABLE  LIFE  ASSURANCE  SOCIETY 
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Movement  and  case  built  and  guar- 
anteed by  the  largest  firm  making  com- 
pletehigh-grade  watches.  Theow/j/firm 
which  assumes  the  responsibility  for  ac- 
curacy of  tmie  as  well  as  quality  of  case 
in  the  high-grade  watches   it   makes. 

A  Dueber'Hampden  is  Unique 

How  can  anyone  guarantee  a  watch 
who  only  makes  half  of  it? 

We    have  just     issued  a    handsome 
book  "  Light    from  the  Watchman," 
which    we  send   on  request.      It  tells 
much  of  interest  to  watch  buyers. 

DUEBER-H  AMPDEN  WATCH  WORKS, 

43  South  street.  Canton,  O. 

Among  other  fine  icitchefi.  the  book  fiescribes 
"  The  400  "  L«(/iV.f'  U'alcli—\iniilli'sl  dcciiruli'  iratch 
in  the  icurld.    Perfect  in  durabilitu  and  elegance. 


MAGAZINE  BINDER 

OIMI— Y      3So. 

Looks  iind  binds  like  a  book. no  needle  or  thread 
re(4uired.  binds  tirml.v,  hoMs  B  copies  of  Century, 
Harper's,  Seribner's,  lieview  of  Keviews.  Munsey, 
MeClure.Cosmopolitan.  Strand,  i'earson  s,  Jivery- 
body's  and  Leslie's.  Hinder  has  title  of 
maeazino  printed  on  back  and  side.  In  , 
dark-green  vellum  de  luxe.  S.V.  Ladies 
Home  Journal.  12  copies,  lOc,  at  sta- 1 
tioners  or  from  us  game  price,  prepaid. 
Booklet  Free.  AiftMitM  Wiiiitcd. 
The  Weis  Binder  Co  .  110  Lasnuiee  St..  lol<do,  0. 

Makers  of  the  famous  Weis  Brush       CLOSED 
Mucilaee  Tubes. 


S6e 

"Sun"  Typewriter 

Cannot  beSurpasssed  in  Progres- 
sive Mechanism  or  Efficiency. 

IVrite  for  information 

SUN  TYPEWITER  COMPANY. 

239  Uroadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


No  more  to  feel  the  quick  pang  start  ; 
No  more  with  those  lie  loves  to  part  ; 
No  more  to  bear  the  broken  heart  ; 

But  through  the  world  and  its  increase, 
And  through  the  world  to  its  decease. 
To  be  at  everlasting  peace. 

I've  thought  that  it  were  better  so; 
But  whether  to  such  a  fate  we  go, 
I  can  not  tell,  I  do  not  know. 

—  From  T/ie  Mirror  (St.  Louis). 

It's  "Got"  To  Be. 
By  James  Whitcomb  Riley. 

(Copyrighted,  190.1,  l>v  James  Whitcomb  Riley.) 

"When  \\.'s£^ot  to  be,"— like  I  alwaj-s  say. 

As  I  notice  the  years  whiz  past, 
And  know  each  day  is  a  yesterday, 

When  we  size  it  up,  at  last, — 
Same  as  I  said  when  my  boj'hood  went 

And  I  knowed  we  had  to  quit,— 
"  It's  s'o/  to  be,  and  it's  ffoin'  to  be  I  " — 

So  I  said  "  Good-by  "  to  it. 

Wsgot  to  be,  and  it's^w'//'  to  be  ! 

So  at  least  I  always  try 
To  kind  o'  say  in  a  hearty  waj', — 

"Well,  it's  ^t)/ to  be.     Good-by!" 

The  time  just  melts  like  a  late,  last  snow, — 

When  it's,^f/  to  be,  it  melts  ! 
But  I  aim  to  keep  a  cheerful  mind, 

Ef  I  can't  keep  nothin'  else  ! 
I  knowed,  when  I  come  to  twenty-one. 

That  I'd  soon  be  twentj'-two, — 
So  I  waved  one  hand  at  the  soft  young  man. 

And  I  said,  "Good-by  to  you .'  " 

It's g-oi  to  be,  and  it's^<?;'«'  to  be  ! 

So  at  least  I  always  try 
To  kind  o'  say,  in  a  cheerful  way, — 

"  Well,  it's  g'ot  to  be.— Good-by  !  " 

They  kep'  a-goin',  the  years  and  years, 

Yet  still  I  smiled  and  smiled, — 
For  I'd  said  "  Good-by  "  to  my  single  life. 

And  I  had  a  wife  and  child  : 
Mother  and  son  and  the  father— one,— 

Till,  last,  on  her  bed  of  pain, 
She  jes'  smiled  up,  like  she  alwaj'.s  done,— 

And  I  said  "  Good-by  "  again. 

lt's£^ot  to  be,  and  it'sgoiu'  to  be  ! 

So  at  least  I  always  try 
To  kind  o'  say,  in  a  humble  way, — 

"Well' it's  ^^(7^  to  be.     Good-by." 

And  then  my  boy — as  he  growed  to  be 

Almost  a  man  in  size, — 
Was  more  than  a  pride  and  joy  to  me. 

With  his  mother's  smilin'  eyes. — 
He  gimme  the  slip  when  the  War  broke  out. 

And  followed  me.     And  I 
Never  knowed  till  the  first  fight's  end  .  .  . 

I  found  him,  and  then,  ..."  Good-by." 

ll'sg'Ot  to  be,  and  it's g-oin'  to  be  ! 

So  at  least  I  always  try 
To  kind  o'  say,  in  a  patient  way, 

"  Well,  it'sgot  to  be.     Good-by  !  " 

I  have  said,  "  Good-by  !— Good-  by  !— Good-by  1 " 

With  my  very  best  good  will. 
All  through  life  from  the  first,  and  I 

Am  a  cheerful  old  man  still  : 


KLIPS 


Write  for  Price  List. 
H.  H.  Ballard,  SiJ?  Pittsfield,  Mas.i 

Readers  of  The  Literary 


LIBERAL  INTEREST  RATE 
AMPLE  SECURITY 

From  Coast  to  Coast,  from  Lakes  to  Gulfs,  our 

First  Mortgage  Loans 

are  preaching  the  Gospel  of  absolute  safety, 
and  liberal  returns.  If  you  have  surplus 
fund.s  to  invest  in  jjilt-edge  Farm  Securities, 
send  for  our  complete  li.st  of  on-hand  Loans. 
Booklet:  "WE'RE  RIGHT  ON  THE 
GROUND."  References,  full  particulars, 
etc.  With  over  Twenty  Years  of  Experience 
we  can  serve  you  right. 

E.  J.  LANDER  &   CO. 

Bex    "8"  GRAND    FORKS.  N.  D. 


(Boob 
EnoUsb 

pats! 


WOULD  YOU  LIKE  TO  BECOME 

An  Expert  Correspondent  7 

Half  the  business  in  this  country  is  done  by  mail.  Leam 
to  write  business-bringing  English. 

A  High-Priced  Stenographer  7 

You  can  double  your  salary.     It  pays  to  be  correct. 

An  Advertisement  Writer7 

Learn  to  write  English  that  will  sell  goods.  The 
schools  of  advertising  do  not  teach  that. 

A  Short  Story  Writer 7 

Zang%vill  says  I  have  written  the  "  most  sensible  treatise- 
on  the  short  story  that  has  yet  appeared  in  England 
...  a  rare  and  fine  art." 

A  Good  Social  Letter  Writer  and 
Conversationalist  7 

I  have  reduced  to  an  everyday  system  Franklin's  method 
of  "  getting  the  knack  of  using  words." 

"  Crisp,  simple,  direct" — E.  Benj.  Atidrews. 

"  An  ably  presented  treatise,  that  tempts  one  to  go 
right  to  work  applying  its  suggestions  in  writing." — 
Professor  Getiung,  A  mherst  College. 

My  four  pocket  volumes,  "  The  Art  of  Writing  and  Speak- 
ing the  English  Language,"  contain  seven  complete  home- 
study  courses,  from  spelling  to  creative  composition.  Used 
in  thousands  of  business  offices.  In  a  box,  this  month, 
only  g2.     Regular  price  S3. 

Send  for  catalogue  of  private  lessons  by  correspondence 
(personal  classes  at  Northwestern  University) . 

Sherwin  Cody,  School  of  English 
530  Opera  House,  Chicago. 


Drink    Distilled    Water 

ABSOLUTELY  PVRE 


The  Saixitary  Still 

In  your  own  Kouse 

No  trouble— trifling  cost.  Do  not 
risk  T5i)hoi(l  fever  iind  other  dis- 
eases by  usina  impure  water. 
Agents  Wanted. 
Writ''  for  ]iKi-paa<'  booklet,  free,  icith 
li  tt<  rsfnnn  prtnuinent  people. 

A.  H.  PEIRCE  MFG.  CO. 

68  N.  Green  St.,  Chicago 


Digest  are  asked  to  uiention  the  publicatioa  when 


The  "Best"  Light 

Js  a  portalile  100  candle  power  llBht,  eost- 
inc  only  2  cts.  per  wcik.  JIakcsand  bi*-n9 
Us  ow  nVas.  Brighter  t!ian  eloctncity  or 
acetylene,  and  cbcniier  tiiun  kerosene.  »» 
Dirt.  No(;r.a«e.  No  Odor.  Over  100  styles. 
Lighted  instantly  with  a  match.    Kvcry 
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THE    "BEST"    LIGHT#CO. 

92  E.  5th  SItccf.  CANTOH.  OHIO, 
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But  h'sg-ot  to  end,  and  il'aj^oin'  to  end  ! 

And  this  is  the  thing  I'll  do,— 
With  my  last  breath  I  will  laugh,  O  Death, 

And  say  "Good-by"  \.o you .'  .  .  . 

H'sgo^  to  be  !     And  again  I  say, — 

When  his  old  scythe  circles  high, 
I'll  laugh— of  course,  in  the  kindest  way,— 

As  I  say  "  Good-by  !— Good-by  !  " 

— From  Success. 


Evensong. 
Hy  H.  H.   Bashford. 

For  songs  divine  half  heard  and  half  withholden. 
That  dropped  on  silver  pinions  down  the  sky  ; 

For  visions  fair,  half  hid  and  half  beholden. 
Compelling  hopes  that  knew  not  how  to  die  ; 

For  all  the  wine,  untasted  and  immortal. 

Before  mine  eyes  upon  the  white  dust  spilled  ; 

For  all  dear  dreams  that  shone  above  life's  portal. 
And  fell  beside  its  pathway  unfulfilled  ; 

For  all  ungathered  roses,  red  as  fire, 
That  lit  my  way  with  lavish,  fragrant  flame 

For  all  the  old  sweet  pain  of  great  desire. 
That  led  me  hither  captive  as  I  came  ; 

For  all,  on  bended  knees,  I  make  thanksgiving  : 
The  unachieved  that  spurred  my  steps  along  ; 

The  unattained  that  made  life  worth  the  living  ; 
The  unfulfilled  that  kept  my  spirit  strong. 

From  London  Outlook. 


PERSONALS. 

"Uncle  Joe"  Cannon. — Thomas  B.  Reed  once 
described  the  Speakership  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives as  "an  office  which  has  but  one  supe- 
rior and  no  peer."  That  exalted  position  is  now 
held  by  Mr.  Joseph  G.  Cannon,  of  Illinois — "Uncle 
Joe,"  as  he  is  familiarly  called.  He  was  born  in 
North  Carolina  in  1836.  In  1858  he  began  the  prac- 
tise of  law  in  Douglas  County,  Illinois,  and  three 
years  later  he  was  elected  district  attorney.  He 
held  that  position  until  1868,  but  since  then  he  has 
held  no  other  office  than  Representative  in  Con- 
gress. In  The  World's  IVork  (December)  there  is 
an  interesting  article  by  Otto  Carmichael,  entitled 
"'Uncle  Joe'  Cannon  as  Speaker."  Mr.  Car- 
michael writes  as  follows  on  the  characteristics  of 
the  man  : 

Mr.  Cannon's  progress  in  the  House  since  1870 
has  been  like  his  steady  growth  at  home.  He  was 
appointed  to  a  place  on  the  post-office  committee. 
It  soon  became  apparent  that  the  somewhat  un- 
couth new  member  was  interested  mainly  in  what 
things  cost  and  what  they  were  worth.  To  get 
useful  information  he  was  persistent,  and  the 
knowledge  that  he  obtained  was  accurate.  In  his 
first  speech  he  defended  the  first  post-office  bill 
which  he  had  helped  to  make  in  committee.  A 
Democratic  member  ventured  to  challenge  one 
of  his  siatenienls. 

'■"Mr.  Blank  i.s  mistaken,"  sharply  replied  Mr. 
Cannon.  This  form  of  denial  was  contrary  to  the 
rules  because  it  mentioned  a  member  by  name  in- 
stead of  as"the  gentleman  from  Indiana."  The 
offended  Democrat  called  the  speaker's  attention 
to  the  breach  of  rules.  The  Speaker  explained, 
and  instructed  the  new  member  to  proceed  in 
order.  With  a  sweeping  and  courteous  bow, 
which  has  since  become  famous,  Mr.  Cannon  said  : 

"If  the  venerable  and  august  gentleman  who  is 
such  a  stickler  for  the  rules  will  bear  with  me,  I 
beg  to  inform  him  that  he  lies  under  a  mistake." 

This  retort  was  received  with  just  such  a  shout 
of  laughter  as  has  greeted  thousands  of  others 
since.  The  present  Congress  will  miss  his 
speeches.  They  are  bright,  witty,  and  homely, 
but  they  do  not  often  wound  While  fighting  the 
battles  of  his  party  in  the  House  for  a  third  of  a 
century  he  has  made  but  few  personal  enemies. 

He  soon  established  a  reputation   for  frankness 
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and  friendliness,  with  a  sharp  wit  when  he  cared 
to  use  it.  With  his  associates  he  was  as  simple 
and  unaffected  as  with  his  neighbors  at  home.  In 
the  House  he  sometimes  took  off  his  collar  and 
rolled  up  his  sleeves  in  the  excitement  of  debate, 
just  as  he  would  take  off  his  coat  when  eating 
dinner  with  the  harvest  hands  at  home.  With 
others  this  might  be  affectation,  but  with  this 
man  it  is  merely  living  naturally,  without  more 
regard  for  the  proprieties  than  he  thinks  is  re- 
quired. He  has  a  fund  of  good  stories,  and  a 
homely  and  unconventional  way  of  dealing  with 
his  fellows,  and  he  calls  half  the  members  of  the 
House  by  their  first  names.  His  services  have 
been  very  substantial.  They  would  have  been 
substantial  even  if  he  were  austere.  If  for  a 
quarter  of  a  century  or  more  he  had  been  a  county 
judge,  he  would  have  been  a  jovial  local  celebrity 
—also  a  good  judge 

A  beautiful  view  from  the  steps  of  the  Capitol 
to  Arlington  Heights  is  one  of  the  features  of  a 
plan  for  the  harmonious  beautification  of  Wash- 
ington. Mr.  Cannon  does  not  like  architects  and 
artists  or  their  judgments.  He  therefore  induced 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  locate  a  three- 
mil'iion-dollar  building  in  the  middle  of  this  long 
vista.  It  spoiled  the  whole  scheme.  Moreover,  it 
would  show  to  his  associates,  incidentally  to  his 
constituents,  his  contempt  for  such  a  costly  artis- 
tic effect.  He  prefers  that  the  people  of  his  dis- 
trict should  understand  that  a  carpenter  ought 
to  build  a  house  and  a  stone-mason  construct  a 
bridge.  His  justification  is  that  the  work  is  just 
as  enduring  and  useful.  He  has  made  speeches 
against  allowing  architects  their  percentage  for 
public  buildings.  In  the  end,  others  usually  have 
their  own  way.  But  it  is  seldom  shown  that  the 
vote  of  "  Uncle  Joe  "  has  had  any  part  in  such 
"extravagances."  The  people  of  his  own  district 
never  have  any  doubt  that  he  legislates  for  the 
Government  just  as  he  conducts  his  farms. 

Of  recent  years  his  work  has  been  mainlj-  with 
appropriations.  No  one  is  more  competent  to 
deal  with  big  supply  bills  and  with  general  ex- 
penses. He  knows  the  pay  of  all  federal  em 
ployees  and  the  reasonable  cost  of  all  public 
works.  He  naturally  and  forcefully  opposes  all 
extraordinary  appropriations.  He  leaves  it  to 
the  others  to  prove  their  necessity.  If  they  can 
convince  the  House  he  never  complains  after- 
ward. The  judgment  of  the  majority  is  satisfac- 
tory to  him. 

His  Republicanism  is  as  strong  as  his  religion. 
All  things  of  Democratic  origin  are  wrong.  Lin- 
cola  is  his  ideal  of  American  statesmen.  Those 
who  write  about  Mr.  Cannon's  early  life  insist 
that  when  he  saw  Lincoln  he  decided  to  have  a 
public  career.  His  devotion  to  his  party  is  ab- 
solute. 


Spencer's    Beginnings    in    America. — In  the 

discussion  of  the  work  of  Herbert  Spencer,  it  is 
noted  that  the  first  general  recognition  of  his 
powers  came  in  this  country.  It  is  related  that 
when  Spencer's  first  book  came  into  the  hands  of 
Edward  Livingston  Youmans,  who  was  for  many 
years  the  publisher  of  The  Popular  Science  Monthly, 
he  looked  it  over  hastily  and  laid  it  aside.  His 
sister  dipped  into  it,  became  deeply  impressed 
and  insisted  on  his  further  examination.    Accord- 
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ingly  he  made  a  serious  study  of  it,  and  from  that 
time  devoted  himself  to  the  Spencer  propaganda. 
"  What  Emerson  was  to  Carlyle,  as  friend  and 
mentor,"  writes  George  Perry  Morris  in  the  Bos- 
ton Transcript,  "  in  aiding  to  make  him  known  to 
Americans  and  an  American  publisher,  and  to 
reap  profit  from  the  sale  of  his  books  in  this  coun- 
try, Mr.  E.  L.  Youmans  was  to  Spencer."  The 
extent  of  Spencer's  influence  in  this  country  is 
shown  by  the  spirit  in  which  Americans  helped 
him  when  he  was  short  of  funds.  Says  Mr. 
Morris  : 

"  When  in  1865  news  came  that  owing  to  financial 
stringency  Mr.  Spencer  felt  that  he  must  cease 
publishing  his  works,  John  Stuart  Mill  came 
nobly  to  the  rescue  with  an  ofler  of  money  which 
Mr.  Spencer  felt  he  must  decline,  and  Spencer's 
American  admirers  also  set  about  gathering  a 
fund.  Youmans  led,  and  $7,000  was  raised  and 
invested  in  American  securities.  In  addition  a 
handsome  watch  was  purchased  and  suitably  en- 
graved, a  tactful  and  appreciative  letter  was  writ- 
ten by  Robert  Minturn  of  New  York  ;  and  You- 
mans set  out  for  England,  not  wholly  on  this 
errand,  to  induce  Spencer  to  accept  the  funds 
which  would  permit  him  to  continue  his  task. 

"Youmans  arrived  in  London  in  July,  1866. 
Spencer  came  to  the  boarding-house  where  You- 
mans lodged  ;  they  went  out  into  the  garden  in  the 
rear  for  a  smoke— a  box  of  fine  cigars  having  been 
included  with  the  watch  and  the  $7,000 — and  Spen- 
cer, it  is  recorded,  cut  his  cigar  into  three  pieces, 
and  began  on  one  third.  Minturn's  letter  was 
handed  to  Spencer  by  Youmans.  He  read  it  ;  ex- 
claimed, '  Why  !  What  is  this?  Good  gracious! 
Why  !  Well,  really  this  is  wonderful  !  So  much 
beyond  all  that  I  had  expected.  It's  magnificent ! 
Well,  I  ought  to  have  a  list  of  the  donors.'  And 
then  he  said  other  words  indicating  that  since  it 
was  done,  it  could  not  be  undone  ;  and  that  he 
was  deeplj'  grateful  for  it." 


Lincoln  as  a  Cross-Examiner.— In  order  to 
illustrate  his  remarks,  Francis  L.  Wellman,  in  his 
new  book,  "The  Art  of  Cross-Examination" 
(Macmillan),  quotes  a  simple  but  instructive  ex- 
ample of  cross-examination  from  Judge  J.  W. 
Donovan's  "Tact  in  Court."  The  example  is 
doubly  interesting  in  that  it  occurred  in  the 
course  of  Abraham  Lincoln's  first  appearance  for 
the  defense  in  a  murder  trial  : 

"  Grayson  was  charged  with  shooting  Lockwood 
at  a  camp-meeting,  on  the  evening  of  August  9, 
18—,  and  with  running  away  from  the  scene  of 
the  killing,  which  was  witnessed  by  Sovine.  The 
proof  was  so  strong  that,  even  with  an  excellent 
previous  character,  Grayson  came  very  near  be- 
ing lynched  on  two  occasions  soon  after  his  indict- 
ment for  murder. 

"The  mother  of  the  accused,  after  failing  to 
secure  older  counsel,  finally  engaged  young 
Abraham  Lincoln,  as  he  was  then  called,  and  the 
trial  came  on  to  an  early  hearing.  No  objection 
was  made  to  the  jury,  and  no  cross-examination 
of  witnesses,  save  the  last  and  only  important 
one,  who  swore  that  he  knew  the  parties,  saw  the 
shot  fired  by  Grayson,  saw  him  run  away,  and 
picked  up  the  deceased,  who  died  instantly. 

"The  evidence  of  guilt  and  identity  was  morally 
certain.  The  attendance  was  large,  the  interest 
intense.  Grayson's  mother  began  to  wonder  why 
'Abraham  remained  silent  so  long,  and  why  he 
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section,  wit  h 
door,  $1.7.');  with- 
out door,  $1  0(1. 
Sent  on  uppro- 
viil,  freight  pre- 
paid, direct  from 
factory.  Send 
for  Catalogue 
No.  8.5. 
TNPSTItO.M  <0.. 
Llltlc  Kalli,  N.  Y. 


Formerly 


'  Rather.' 

'And  you  tliink  this  pistol  was  the 


didn't  do  something:!'  The  people  finally  rested. 
The  tall  lawyer  (Lincoln)  stood  up  and  eyed  the 
strong  witness  in  silence,  without  books  or  notes, 
and  slowly  began  his  defense  by  these  questions  : 
"Lincoln  :  'And  you  were  with  Lockwood  just 
before  and  saw  the  shooting  ? ' 
"  Witness:  'Yes.' 

"  Lincoln  :  '  And  j'oit  stood  very  near  to'them?' 
"Witness  :  'No  ;  about  twenty  feet  away.' 
"  Lincoln  :  '  May  it  not  have  been  ten  feel  ? ' 
"  Witness  :  '  No,  it  was  twentj-  feet  or  inore.' 
"  Lincoln  :  '  In  the  open  field  ? ' 
"  Wiiness:  'No,  in  the  timber.' 
"  Lincoln  :  '  What  kind  of  timber  ? ' 
"  Witness  :' Beech  timber.' 

"  Lincoln  :    '  Leaves  on   it    are   rather   thick   in 
August ! ' 
"Witness 
"  Lincoln  ; 
one  Used  .'' 
"Witness:  'It  looks  like  it.' 

"Lincoln:  'You  could  see  defendant  shoot — see 
how  the  barrel  hung,  and  all  about  it.'' 
"Witness  :  '  Yes.' 

"Lincoln  :  'How  near  was  this   to  the  meeting- 
place  ?' 
"  Witness  :  '  Three-quarters  of  a  mile  away.' 
"Lincoln:  'Where  were  the  lights?' 
"  Witness  :  '  Up  by  the  minister's  stand.' 
"  Lincoln  :  '  Three-quarters  of  a  mile  away  ?' 
"Witness:  'Yes— I  answered  ye  twiste.' 
"  Lincoln  :  '  Did  you  not  see  a  candle  there,  with 
Lockwood  or  Grayson  .'' 

"Witness:  'No;  what  would  we  want  a  candle 
for?' 

"Lincoln  :  'How,  then,  did  you  see  the  shoot- 
ng?' 
"Witness:  '  By  moonlight !'     (Defiantly.) 
"  Lincoln  :  '  You  saw  this  shooting  at  ten  o'clock 
at   night— in    beech    timber,    three-quarters    of   a 
mile  from  the  lights — saw  the   pistol  barrel— saw 
the  tnan  fire — saw  it  twenty  feet  away — saw  it  all 
by   moonlight  ?    Saw    it   nearly  a   mile   from   the 
camp-lights? ' 
"Witness  :  'Yes,  I  told  j-ou  so  before.' 
"The    interest   was    now   so    intense  that   men 
leaned    forward   to   catch    the   smallest    syllable. 
Then  the  lawyer  drew  out  a  blue-covered  almanac 
from    his   side  coat    pocket — opened    it    slowlj- — 
offered  it  in  evidence— showed  it  to  the  jury  and 
court— read  from  a  page  with  careful  deliberation 
that  the  moon  on  that  night  was  unseen,  and  only 
arose  at  one  o'clock  the  next  morning. 

"Following  this  climax,  Mr.  Lincoln  moved  the 
arrest  of  the  perjured  witness  as  the  real  mur- 
derer, saying:  'Nothing  but  a  motive  to  clear 
himself  could  have  induced  him  to  swear  awaj'  so 
falsely  the  life  of  one  who  never  did  him  harm  !' 
With  such  determined  emphasis  did  Lincoln  pre- 
sent his  showing  that  the  court  ftrdered  Sovine 
arrested,  and  under  the  strain  of  excitement  he 
broke  down  and  confessed  to  being  the  one  who 
fired  the  fatal  shot  himself,  but  denied  it  was  in- 
tentional." 


MORE  OR  LESS  PUNGENT. 

Could  Not  Tell.— The  Prosecuting  A  rroR- 
NEV  :  "  Was  the  prisoner  in  the  habit  of  singing 
when  he  was  alone  ?  " 

Pat  McGuire  (witness):  "  Shure,  an'  I  can't 
say,  for  Oi  was  niver  with  him  when  he  \\as 
alone."— New  York  Mail  and  Express. 


Not  that  Way.— A  steamer  was  stopped  in  the 
mouth  of  a  river  owing  to  fog.  An  old  lady  in- 
quired of  the  captain  the  cause  of  the  delay. 
'•  Can't  see  up  the  river,"  replied  the  captain. 

"But  I  can  see  the  stars  overhead,"  continued 
the  old  lady. 

"  Yes,"  said  the  captain  gruffly,  "but  until  the 
boilers  bust,  we  ain't  a-going  that  way." — Lyre. 


Greater  than  Steam 
More  WondertuI  than  Electricity 

The  biggest  little  thing  ever 
invented    is   this    marvelous    X- 
Radium    Heater.       Costs    nothing 
to  operate  and  will  last  a  lifetime. 
Keeps  the  coffee  hot. 
Keeps  the  vegetables  hot. 
Keeps  the  meat  hot. 
Only  $2.50. 
Fully  nickeled  and  finely  polished,  it  is  an 
ornament  to  the  dining-room — a  child  can 
use  it.     A  necessity  in  every 
home.   Descriptive  pamphlet 
mailed  free. 

If  dealers  cannot  supply 
it  we  will  send  prepaid 
to  any  address  in   U.  S. 
east  of    Missouri  River  1 
on  receipt  of  1^2.50 
Send  for  one  to-day. 

NOVELTY  MFG.  CO. 

Dept.  (I 

Jackson,  Mich. 
U.  S.  A. 


Strictly  Fresh  Eggs 

•CLOVER  BRAND- 

Direct  from  our  poultry  farms 
to  you — shipped  by  fast  ex- 
press on  your  mail  order.  Ev- 
ery egg  guaranteed  to  be  de- 
livered at  your  door  (within 
1,000  miles  of  Ionia)  within 
48  to  60  hours  after  the  egg 
Is  laid.  CLOVER  BRAND 
EGGS  give  health,  because 
they  are  absolutely  fresh  and 
are  from  grai.ln-fed  hens  free 

from  disease. 

Economical  to  buy.     Express  charges  are 

small.     Shipped  in  crates  of  6  and  12  dozen. 

Special  prices  to  yearly  contract  cust'^mers. 

Write  for  free  booklet  about  CLOVER. 

BRAND  EGGS  and  why  this 

is  the  best  way  to  buy  eggs. 

Get   the  genuine.     Every  egg         ^jgjE 

branded. 
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CLOVER  BRAND  EGG  CO.,  « 

210  Clover  St.,  Ionia,  Mich.       Registered 


WhaLt    Is    Daus*    Tip  -  Top  ? 

TO  rUOVKthat  Dans'  "  Tip  Top  " 
IH  the  bcKt  ftnd   Him]>l<*Ht  (icvice  for 
mukinu'  100  eople*  from  pen  writ- 
ten and  r>0  euplc*  from  lype«  rit- 
ten  orltrfna),  v\e  uill  Htiip  coriiplctf 
diiplJc»tor,    rap    pi/.<-.    vlthoiil 
depoMlt,  on  ten  (H>;  <ltt>M*t  rial 

Price  $7 -JO  less  Trade    ♦  r  -  o  ♦ 
\DiscouHtof.W/x-.,or    ♦01)81 

THE  FELIX  F.  DAUS  DUPLICATOR  CO. 
DaUH    UulldInK,    III    Joiiii   »«.,    \v\s   Vork    t'llj.       

Readers  of  Thb  Litkrart  Diokst  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  wrltinj?  to  advertisers. 


I  IVII.I.  TKK  II  roll 

STENOGRAPHY 

nnd 

Set  you  up  in  Business! 

BECK.  Suite  14.  110  West  34th  St..  New  York 


PERFECT  HEALTH.  IDEAL   STRENGTH  AND  LONG 
LIFE  IS   ATTAINED  ONLY  BY  EATING 

UNCOOKED    FOOD 

Mascerated  Whkat  is  made  without 
cooking  oruse  of  druprs  from  Whole 
\Vhe.4T  blended  with  FRUiiand  Nut. 

Nature's    Ideal    Food, 

Eaten  rightly  I  will  guarantee  Mas- 
cerated Wheat  to  restore  vigorous 
health,  brighten  the  eyes,  clear  the 
complexion,  and  bring  the  weight  to 
normal;  a  gain  in  weight  of  46  lbs.  in 
a  thin  person  andalos»of  831bs.  In  a 
flesliy  person  is  vouched  for.  Cures 
Constipation  at  Once.  Ready  to  eat. 
Scrupulously  clean;  always  fresh. 
Pleasant  to  t^iste.  Satisfies;  strength- 
ens. Price,  East  Rocky  Mountains, 
81b.  doul>lccloth  sack, «l. 00;  West, 
tl.50,  express  paid.  Full  and  complete  system  (Menus, 
etc.)  for  living  on  natural  or  uncooked  food  accom- 
pany each  sack.  Write  for  circulars,  testimonials,  etc. 
BYRONTYLER.  MANUFACTURER,  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 


MASCERATBi, 

,  •  WHEAT 

6Lbs 
Byron  "fyift 

Kansas  City.  Mo 


\%M  A      J        -^  wealthy  scientist  willing  to  invest 

■WdllYOH  jt  10,000  when  satisfied  that  honor  aiid 
■■  Mil  IwH    iame  such  as  come  to  but  one  man  in 

a  generation,  will  result.      Correspondence  from   earnest 

men  only  wanted      Address  P.  No.  507  W.  Franklin  St., 

Hartford  City,  Ind. 


If  nniictcd    with    (. 
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A  Little  Late.— "  Mar  J- !  Mary!  How  often 
have  I  told  you  to  wash  your  hands  before  making 
a  pudding  ?" 

"Please,  'um,  you  aint  never  told  me  till  after- 
ward."—///(/y. 

Motor  Mania.  —  THE  POET  (deprecatingly)  ; 
"  They  say  she  gives  more  attention  to  her  motor- 
cars than  to  her  children." 

The  KUTTRRFLY  :  "Of  course.  How  absurd 
you  are!  Motor-cars  require  more  attention  than 
children." — Flinch. 


Toinmy'8  Confession.— "  Now,  children,"  said 
the  teacher,  "  let  us  see  what  you  remember  about 
the  animal  kingdom  and  the  domestic  animals 
that  belong  to  it.  You  have  named  all  the  domes- 
tic animals  but  one.  Who  can  tell  ine  what  that 
one  is?  It  has  bristly  hair,  likes  dirt,  and  is  fond 
of  getting  into  the  mud."  Miss  Fanny  looked  ex- 
pectantly around  the  room.  "Can't  you  think, 
Tommy?"  she  asked,  encouragingly. 

"Yes'm,"  was  the  shame-faced  reply.  "It's 
m^."— Tit-Bits 

Afflicted. — "What  an  awful  voice  that  man's 
got !  "  said  the  manager,  who  was  listening  to  the 
throaty  tenor. 

"Call  that  a  voice?"  said  his  friend.  "It's  a 
d  i  sease. " —  Tit-  Bits. 


Marriage.— It  is  love  that  makes  the  world  go 
round.  Marriage  makes  it  go  flat.  Marriage,  un- 
less supervised  by  the  state,  is,  as  often  as  not,  a 
private  legalized  contract  between  a  pair  of  nega- 
tive imbeciles  to  produce  one  or  more  positive 
idiots. — Punch's  Almanac  for  ic)04. 


Up-to-date  Limericks.— 

John  woke  on  Jan.  first  and  felt  queer  ; 
Said  :  "  Crackers,  I'll  swear  off  this  year  ! 

For  the  lobster  and  wine 

And  the  rabbit  were  fine, 
And  it  certainly  wasn't  the  beer." 

There  was  a  young  man  who  said  :  "  There, 
I  will  sneak  out  during  this  prayer  !  " 

But  the  squeak  of  his  shoes. 

So  enlivened  the  pews 
That  he  sat  down  again  in  despair. 

There  was  an'old  man  of  Tarrentum 
Who  sat  on  his  false  teeth  and  bent  'um  ; 

When  asked  what  he'd  lost. 

And  what  they  had  cost. 
He  replied,  "  I  don't  know,  I  just  rent  'um." 

There  was  a  good  dame  of  Cape  Horn, 
Whose  clothing  was  tattered  and  torn. 
She  remarked,  debonnaire. 
As  she  pinned  up  her  hair  : 
"Three  bargains  I  purchased  this  morn." 
—From  The  Limerick  Up-to-date' Book,  by  ETHEL 
Watts  Mumford. 


Mixed  Bathing. —Fussy  Landlady  (to  new 
Lodger):  "Well,  sir,  if  you'll  only  tell  me  when 
you  want  a  bath,  Fll  see  you  have  it." —  Punch, 
(London). 


Not  in  the  Prescription.  —  "What  you  want 
to  do,"  said  the  druggist,  as  he  handed  the  old 
darkey  the  medicine,  "is  to  take  a  dose  of  this 
after  each  meal." 

"Yes,  suh,"  was  the  reply;    "an'  now,  if  you 

500  Beautiful  Pictures 

photogravures  and  engravings  by  the  best  artists.  All  in 
good  taste  and  suitable  for  framing.  Sizes  vary  from  8  x  lo 
to  i6x2o.  We  must  dispose  of  them  at  once;  and  will 
send  a  selected  subject  postpaid,  securely  wTapped,  for 

50  CENTS-3  FOR  A  DOLLAR 


FRENCH-CERMAN-SPANISH 

Have  the  leading  authorities  at  Yale   University,  Joiins 
Hopl<ins  University,    Cornell   University,   University  of 
IVlicliigan,  University  of  Colorado,   Annaoolis  and  West 
Point,  Principals  of  Preparatory  Schools,  High  Schools, 
etc.,  declared  it  vastly  superior  to  all  other  systems  ? 
Does  it  far  surpass  private  or  class-room  instruction  ? 
Is  it  that  you  can  master  French,  German  or  Spanisii  by  it 
quicker  than  by  any  other  language  system  in  existence? 
WHY  is  it  that  language  study  becomes  a  pleasant  diversion  rather  than  an  irksome  task  ? 
WHY  is  it  that  liundreds  of  busy  business  and  professional  men  are  learning  this  way? 
Finally,  WHY  Should  You  At  Once  Possess  and  Profitably  Enjoy 

m  Language-phone  Rosenthal  Method 

combined  Q,,^  pjjji^j^jj  3_  Rosenthal's  Method  of  Practical  Linguistry 


Mith 


BECAUSE 


it  is  always  ready  to 
teach  you  whenever  you 
wish  it,  never  tiring  and  never  disappointing 
you,  repeating  as  often  as  you  desire. 

DCpAMOp  it  does  away  with  the 
•^^yjl* W K* I-  wearisome  old  methods, 
and  instead  of  compelling  you  to  memorize 
rules  and  declensions  teaches  you  to  think  in 
the  language  you  are  learning. 

DpO  A  MOp  you  glide  into  speaking 
^■■^■■^^"  and  writing  familiarity 
■with  a  foreign  language  easily,  naturally, 
quickly,  a  few  minutes  of  pleasant  mental 
exercise  every  day  for  a  little  while  being  all 
that  is  necessary. 


BECAUSE 


Dr.  Richard  S.  Rosen- 
thal, whose  famous 
language  study  method  is  used,  is  universally 
considered  the  greatest  linguist  of  the  age, 
receiving  the  highest  tributes  to  his  genius 
from  the  world's  greatest  authorities. 

KtOAIJQk    it  enables   you  in  your 
"^      *'^'"    home  or  office  to  listen 
to  the  living  voices  of  great  native  teachers, 
giving  you  their  true  and  exact  accents. 

Dtr^llMQt  in  your  business  or  pro- 
'^"*""^^'"  fessional  life,  in  a  trip 
abroad,  or  in  your  reading,  a  knowledge  of 
one  or  more  foreign  languages  is  an  invalu- 
able accomplishment. 

No  longer  unnecessary  memorizing  of  verbs,  declensions,  or  rules.  You  hear  the 
exact  pronunciation  of  each  word  and  phrase  thousands  of  times  if  you  like.  It  requires 
but  a  few  minutes' practice  in  spare  moments  to  acquire  a  thorough  mastery  of  conver- 
sational French,  German  or  Spanish.  College  professors  all  over  this  and  other 
countries,  and  the  press  generally,  indorse  this  perfect  and  natural  system  of  teaching  lan- 
guages. Send  for  testimonials,  booklet,  and  letter  telling  all  about  this  20th  century 
scientific  marvel. 

INTERNATIONAL  COLLEGE  OF  LANGUAGES,  1103  Metropolis  Bldg.,  Broadway  and  16th  St.,  N.  Y. 


ORIGINAL 
AND 
BEST 


DOOR  ROCKER? 

Here,  at  last,  is  the  solution  :  the  Steel 
Rocker  shown  in  the  above  cut  gives 
Uniform  Motion  to  the  Sectional  Book- 
case dooi — no  Bail-Bearings — no  Spring 
— no  Groove. 

The  door  swings  open  without  bind- 
ing— easily  and  noiselessly. 

Our  catalogue  shows  many  styles  of 
Designs  and  Combinations — made  in 
all  kinds  of  woods  and  finishes — Golden 
Oak,  Fancy  Oak,  Birch,  Mahogany. 
Send  for  it. 

Our  Sectional  Bookcases  are  perfect.  '^ 

Not  cheap,  prices  are  low  for  quality. 
We  ship  subject  to  examination. 

IV e  supply  your  Dealer — ctr  send  direct. 

RAILWAY  COMMERCIAL  CABINET  AND  FILE  CO. 

182  DEARBORN  STREET,  CH  CAGO 


This  is  a  big  bargain.  The  pictures  are  worth  double  — 
many  of  them  four  times — the  money.  We  will  select  the 
best  remaining,  or  will  mail  you  a  full  list  of  subjects.  But 
they  will  not  last  long  at  this  price,  and  those  who  send 
first  will  get  the  best.  Address,  mentioning  this  paper, 
OeiEMAN,  Box  2,  136  East  18th  Street,  New  York  City. 

Beadera  of  Thk  LmuiASY  Diobst  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertisers 


Vt  rkU/ITDC  Park's  Floral  Magazine,  trial, 
I  L.V  TT  C^IVO  Park's  Floral  Guide,  1904,  and 

Park's  Seed  Pkg.,1000  sorts,  for  a  big  bed  that  will 
surprise  you  with  new  flowers  every  day  all  sammer,aU 
for  stamp.     Geo.  W.  Park,  B70,  La  Park,  Pa. 


V^  A  MTFHrj Active,  educated  men  of  busi- 

~~  .f^i~  I  EiLf  ^gjg  ability  who  desire  to  earn 
?  1,000  per  year  or  more.  Give  age,  qualifications, 
references.    DODD,  MEAD  &  CO..  New  York. 
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lOstermoorl 

PATENT  ELASTIC  FELT 

Mattress 


Just  Long  EnougH 

Just  Wide  EnougK 

Just  Thick  EnougK 

Just  Soft  Enough 

Just  Cheap  EnougK 

Fine  enousjh  for  tlie  munsion  or  modest 
enough  for  the  cottiiae — a  welcome  wddition 
to  any  home  where  the  joys  of  true  rest  are 
sought  and  appreciated. 

Send    for    Free    Book 

of  96  pages.  "The  Test  of  Time."  Any  per- 
son of  sound,  logical  miud  will  admit  after 
reading  it  that  we  have  proved  our  case; 
that  an  Ostermoor  is  as  much  more  at- 
tr.ictive  and  cleanly  than  a  hair-stuffed 
tick  as  snow  is  to  mud.  The  Ostermoor 
nx  ikes  a  perfect  bed — that's  all  there  is  about 
It.  If  you  don't  believe  it.  you  get  your 
money  back  under  our  guarantee  of 

30  Nights*  FREE  Trial 


STANDARD  SIZES  AND  PRICES: 

2  feet  ft  iiiehes  wide,  25  Ihs.,     .     $  8.35 
.1  feet  wide,  HO  ll>5.,     .        1(>.0() 

3  feet  (i  Inches  wide,    35  lbs.,     .        11.  lO 

4  feel  wide,  40  lbs.,     .        13.35 
4  feet  a  inches  wide,  45  lbs.,     .       la.OU 

All  ti  feet  3  Inches  long. 

In  two  parts  50  cents  extra. 

Special  sizes,  special  prices. 

txpress  charges  prepaid  to  any  place. 


Our  new  book  also  describes  Ostermoor  Pil- 
lows and  Cushions  tor  every  possible  need.  It 
13  sent  to  curiosity  seekers  as  clieertuUy  as  to 
mattress  buyers— we  want  you  to  kmiw  about 
the  best  mattress  in  the  world.  Your  name  on 
a  posrjil  will  do. 

liook  Out!  Dealers  are  trying  to  sell  the 
"j.isi  as  good  kind."  Ask  to  see  the  name 
"  Ostermoor"  and  our  tiade-mark  label,  sewn 
on  the  end.  Show  them  you  can't  and  won't  be 
fooled.  It's  not  Felt  it  it's  not  an  Ostermoor. 
Mattresses  expressed,  prepaid  by  us,  same  day 
cheek  is  received. 

Ostermoor  &  Co.,  119  Elizabeth  St.,  N.  Y. 

Canada:— The  Aluska  Feather  and  Down 
Co.,  Ltd.,  Montreal. 


High'Grade  Flower  Seeds. 

20  '"^Sr*  lOc. 


i 


KINDS. 
16 
10 

Kat. 

Sweet  Pea«. 
Foppy,  18 


Aster. 
Pansy, 

.Button,  10 


KINDS.  KINDS. 

Candytuft,     10  Portulacca,     20 

Morn.  Glory,  6  Marigold,         13 

EachsehoUzia.  Sw't  William,  8 

Zennla,  12  Petunia,  10 

I-arkspur,        6  SweetAlyssum. 

><asiurtium,  10  Calliopgls,  9 

iialsam,  12  Pinks,  10 

Sweet  Mignonette. 

All  of  the  above  sent  to  any 
address,  postpaid,  for  lOc, 
silver  or  six  two-cent  stamps. 
As  a  premium,  and  to  intro- 
duce our  seeds  into  every 
lioiiseliold,  we  will  also  send  a 
collection  of  fine,  beauti- 
ful buWmf  reewithcalalogue. 

8UMKRVILLE  NURSEBY, 
SomerviUe,  Maaa. 


i 


CRA-Y  HAIR.    RKSTOFLBD 

"WALNU'lTA"  UAIK  STAIN 

la  prtnareU  from  ttic  juice  of  the  I'hilip- 
pinc  litlanda  walnut,  and  reutures  Ciray, 
Streaked.  KadeiJ  or  Uleached  Hair,  tyc- 
I  brow  a,  licard  or  Moustache  to  ile  original 
•t)l(iT,  Instantaneously.  Ciiveflanysliade 
(roin  Light  Brown  to  Black.  Does  not 
wash  off  or  rub  off.  Contains  no  poisons, 
and  is  not  sticky  or  (rreasy.  "Walnutia" 
Hair  Slain  will  give  more  latlafnctory  results  in  one  niinuto 
than  all  the  hair  rcstorera  and  linlr  dves  will  In  a  lifetime. 
Price  <K>  cants  a  bottle,  pr.Ktii.iWI  'lo  lonvince  vou  of  its 
miritK  ve  w  i!l  •"  ii'l  II  sample  bottle  iioKtpnicI  Tor  20(;. 
PACIFIC  TRADING  CO.,  DIat.  Olllce  78,  St.  Loula,  Mo. 


please,    suli,  tell   me   whar   I'm    gwine   to  git  de 
meals?  "—Atlanta  Constitution. 


Fulfilling  Scripture. —This  is  the  way  a  bright 
lad  puts  it  :  "And  whosoever  hath  not,  from  him 
shall  be  taken  away  even  that  which  he  seemeth 
to  have — as  the  wind  said  ivheti  it  blew  off  the  man's 
wig  !  "—Lippincott's  Magazine. 

Wanted  the  World  to  See.— Sergeant  (to  a 
batch  of  privates  about  to  leave  on  a  short  fur- 
lough): "  When  }'ou  fellows  go  home  among  your 
kind,  get  a  gait  on  j-ourselves.  Throw  your  chest 
out,  press  your  knees  togetlier,  and  let  the  world 
see  that  you  have  been  drilled  by  Sergeant  Miller, 
of  the  First."— Tit. Bits  (London). 


Wide  Ears.— "Ah,"  he  protested,  "my  love  for 
you  is  the  greatest  thing  in  the  world.  It  is 
larger  than  the  world.  It  is  wider  than  the  sea. 
Let  me  pour  it  into  your  ea.rs."— Tit-Bits  (Lon- 
don). 


Called  Him  Down.— GUEST  :  "  I  want  some 
raw  oysters.  They  must  not  be  too  large  nor  too 
small,  not  too  salty  and  not  too  fat.  They  must  be 
cold,  and  I  want  them  quick." 

Waittr  :  "Yes,  sir.  Will  you  have  them  with 
or  without  pearls,  sir?"— New  York  Mail  and  Ex- 
press. 

tioe's  Co. — 

A  hustling  promoter  named  Coo 

Was  head  of  a  big  cocoa  Co. 
A  native  named  Koko 
Said,  "  Pay  what  you  owe,  Coe, 

Or  give  me  the  Coe  Cocoa  Co. 

He  had  other  projects,  had  Coe— 
Coke  ovens  were  one  line,  and  so 

The  two  coalesced, 

Imagine  the  rest  ; 
"  Coe-Koko  Coke  and  Cocoa  Co !  " 

—Life. 


Current  Events. 


Foreign. 


The  Far  East. 


January  25. —There  is  increased  confidence  in  a 
peaceful  settlement  of  the  Russo-Japanese 
difficulty.  More  looting  is  reported  from 
Korea. 

January  26.— The  Japanese  Government  diplo- 
matically intimates  to  Russia  that  an  early 
reply  to  Japan's  last  note  is  desired.  Prince 
Chang,  of  China,  makes  overtures  to  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Powers,  to  have  France, 
England,  and  the  United  States  accepted  as 
joint  mediators  between  Japan  and  Russia. 

January  27.-11  is  said  that  there  is  a  strong  op- 
position to  the  Czar's  peace  plan  at  St. 
Petersburg  and  that  war  is  appreciably 
nearer. 

January  28. — Russia's  reply  to  Japan's  note  is 
drafted  al  St.  Petersburg.  Belief  at  Tokyo 
is  that  Japan  would  fight  unless  Russia 
grants  all  the  Mikado's  important  demands. 

January  29 — The  British  Ambassador  at  St.  Pe- 
tersburg declares  that  the  Russian  reply  is 
satisfactory,  and  England  may  induce  Japan 
to  accept  the  terms. 

January  30.— The  Trans-Siberian  Railway  is 
closed   to   private  merchandi.se,    in   order  to 


and 

Gold  Bonds 

Unrivaled  In  Strength  and 

Security./ 
Best  Form  of  Investment. 

Interest  Quarterly. 
Sale  as  a  First  Mortgage. 


Issued  by  an  institution,  the 
greatest    of  its    kind   in   the 

U.  S.    Endorsed  by  Banks  and  Trust 
Companies  throughout  the  country. 

This  is  a  guaranteed  investment. 
Whether  you  have  $\oo  or  $tooo  to 
invest  it  will  pay  you  to  communicate 
with  us  and  learn  about  the  sitrety, 
t\\Q  profits  and  the  advantages  of  this 
opportunity. 


Capital  and  Surplus 

$1450,000 

THE  GLOBE  SECURITY  COMPANY 

150  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 

MEN  OF  ABILITY  AND   CHARACTER 

DESIRED    AS    SPECIAL 

REPRESENTATIVES. 

WRITE    US. 


NOW  DEPOSITED  IN  THE  BANK 

$75,000.00 

IN  CASH  GIVEN  AWAY. 

To  arouse  interest  in,  and  to  advertise  the 
GREAT  ST.  LOUIS  WORLD'S  FAIR, 

this    enormous    sum  will  be  distributed. 
Full  information  will  be  sent  you  ABSO- 
LUTELY  FREE.       Just    send   your 
name  and  address  on  a  postal  card  and 
■we  will  send  you  full  particulars. 

World's  Fair  Contest  Co., 

108  N.  8th  Street 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 


SHORTHAND  IN 

30  DAYS 


Boyd'a  t^yllabic.  'Ho  ralcd 
line  "  poxltlon."  no  ehading,  no 
long  listof  word  signs  to  confuse.  9 
characters,  112  sylKil^les.  Speedy  and  practical.  Students  in  high 
grade  positions.  Employers  ple.ised.  Easily  learned  in  30  days. 
Toprovewliatwesay  We  Will  Send  the  t  orapleie  First  Lessnn, 
covering  80  of  the  112  syllables,  testimonials  and  descriptive 
circntiirs.  to  anyone  interested,  on  receiptof  two  ?cent  stamp*. 
CHICAGO   CORRESPONDENCE    SCHOOLS, 

(Inciirporaled)  VtV.    Nsllnnal  Life  Building,  I  hicngo.  111. 


rSF  T  c  I'niroV  Photo  Pnnto 

STRONGEST/ 

IfM  THE 

WOF»1_0 


L^  PAGES  GLUE 


Lo  I'ucc'n  Uold  .\lcdul  .MucllnKt'. 


Your  dentist  is  intelligent,  and  he  is  my  best  friend. 

Sold  Only  In  a  Tcllow  Box— for  your  protection.  Cuited  handle  and  face  to  fit  the 
mouth.  Bristles  in  irregular  tufts— cleani  between  the  teeth.  Hole  in  handle  and  hook 
to  hold  It.      This  means  much  to  cleanly  persons— the  oniy  ones  who  like  our  brush. 

Send  for  our  free  booklet,  "  Tooth  Truths." 


2^^  ^PCpfiuWtlc^ 


Adults' 3SC.  Youths' 3SC.  Children's  sjc.   By  mall  or  at  dealers'.        FLORENCE  MFO.  CO.,  I4  Pine  St.,  Flon&C*. 
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"The  Whole  Thing  in  a  Nutshell" 

200  EGGS  A 
YEAR 
PER  HEN 

The  third  editiou  of 
the  book.  "200  Eggs  a 
Year  Per  Hen,  "'is  now 
-  ready.  Revised,  en- 
larged, and  in  part  re- 
written. 80  pages.  Contain-s  among  other  things 
the  method  of  feeding  by  which  Mr.  S.  D.  Fox,  of 
Wolf  boro,  N.  H.,  won  the  prize  of  $100  in  gold  offered 
by  the  manufacturers  of  a  well-known  condition 
powder  for  the  best  egg  record  during  the  winte? 
months.  Simple  as  a,  b,  c— and  yet  we  guarantee  ;t 
to  start  hens  to  laying  earlier  and  to  induce  them  to 
lay  more  eggs  than  any  other  method  under  the  sun. 
The  book  also  contains  recipe  for  egg  food  and  tonic 
used  by  Mr.  Fox,  which  brought  him  in  one  winter 
day  68  eggs  from  72  hens  ;  and  for  five  days  in  suc- 
cession from  the  same  flock  64  eggs  a  day.  Mr.E  F. 
Chamberlain,  of  Wolfboro.  N.  H.,  says  :  "  By  fol- 
lowing the  methods  outlined  in  your  took  I  obtained 
1.41(6  eggs  from  91  R.  I.  Reds  in  the  month  of  Janu- 
ary, 1902.  From  14  pullets  picked  at  random  out  of 
a  farmer's  flock  the  author  got  2,999  eggs  in  one  year 
—an  average  of  over  214  eggs  apiece.  It  has  been  m.v 
ambition  in  writing  "200  Eggs  a  Year  Per  Hen" 
to  make  it  the  standard  book  on  eggproductiou  and 
profits  in  poultry.  Tells  all  there  is  to  know,  and 
tells  it  in  a  plain,  common-sense  way.  Price  SO 
cents,  or  «'lth  a  year's  siib<>rriptioii,  «»0<'.  ;  or 
given  as  a  premium  for  four  >  early  siib.«eriptioiis 
to  the  Ainerioau  Poultry  Advocate  at  33e.  each. 

Our  Paper  is  handsomely  illustrated,  32  to  64  pages, 
25  cents  per  year.  4  months'  trial,  10  cents.  f<imple 
Free.    CATALOGUE  of  poultry  books  free. 

AMERICAN  POULTRY   ADVOCATE 

322  Wesleyan  Block,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


I  AFTER 
ALL^ 


CARTERS  INK 


IS  THE 

BEST" 


AN  OLD  BOOKKEEPER  IS  DISCRIMINATING. 

Better  take  his  advice  and  use  Carter's. 

Srndfor  Booklet,  " Jnkliiu/s"—FliEK. 

The  Carter's  Ink  Co., Boston,  Mass. 


These  trade-mark  oris: 

Olut 

BARLE 

Perfect  Breakfast 
PANSY    FLOUR 
Unlike    all 
^       For 
f  ARWELL  &  RHIN 


nes  on  every  package. 


its 


iSD 


STALS, 

Health  Cereals. 
Cake  and    Pastry. 

Ask    Grocers, 
write 
eftown,  K  Y.,  U.S.A. 


If  you  have  a  likinif  or  a  natural  Tul- 
Hit  for  Urau-inK.  cut  this  out,  mail 
with  your  adtiresJ.'^,  and  receive  our 
Free  Sample  Les.«on  Circular  with 
terms.  Kew  York  School  of  Caricature,  85  WorldP'^ler.,  N.T.C. 


allow  the  transportation  of  troops  and  mili- 
tary stores.  Chinese  threaten  an  attack  upon 
the  European  quarter  in  Canton. 

Oiiu.u  FOUIilON  Xeus. 

January  25.  — More  massacres  by  natives  are  re- 
ported from  Southwest  Africa,  together  with 
heavy  losses  by  German  troops  which  failed 
to  relieve  Okahandja. 

Januar}-  26. — Whitaker  Wright,  the  promoter, 
takes  poison,  and  drops  dead,  in  London,  an 
hour  after  he   was  sentenced  to  seven  years 

of  imprisoninent  for  fraud. 

Insurgents  destroy  American  property  in 
Santo  Domingo,  and  the  cruiser  Coliunbui  is 
sent  to  San  Pedro  de  Macoris,  which  has  been 
recaptured  by  the  rebels. 

January  2-.— The  Panama  Constitutional  con- 
vention adopts  an  article  providing  for  inter- 
vention of  the  United  States  m  doinestic 
troubles  on  the  Isthmus. 

January  2S.  — A  new  currency  of  coins  leads  to 
riots  in  Morocco  City,  in  which  the  Christian 
cemetery  is  desecrated  and  bodies  decapi- 
tated. 

January  29. — The  Porte  warns  the  Powers  that 
the  Macedonian  committees  have  hired  the 
Albanians  to  kill  foreign  officers  in  the  reor- 
gani7ed  gendarmerie. 

January  30. -A  message  from  Bogata  indicates 
that  the  Colombians  are  determined  on  war. 

A  report  from  London  says  that  Mr.s.  Florence 
Maybrick,  the  American  woman  servingalife 
sentence  for  the  miirder  of  her  Itusband,  has 
been  released  from  prison. 

January  31. — Advices  from  Southwest  Africa  saj- 
that  Okahandja  is  still  holding  out  and  that 
the  Omarurvi  garrison  repulsed  an  attack  of 
the  27th. 
United  States  Consul  Skinner  returns  to  Mar- 
seilles after  visiting  King  Menelik  of  Abys- 


Dotnestic 

I 

CONGRF.S?. 

I 

January  2^.— Senate  :  Senator  Tillman's  resolu-  I 
tion  calling  for  information  as  to  the  nomi-  1 
nation  of  Dr.  W.  D.  Crum  for  collector  at 
Charleston  is  adopted.  Senator  Tillman  at- 
tacks the  President's  "constructive  recess." 
House:  The  Army  Appropriation  bill,  carry- 
ing about  $75,000,000  is  passed. 

January  26.  —  Se>ia/e:  Senator  Stone  speaks  on 
his  resolution  of  inquiry  in  the  Panama  mat- 
ter, and  the  Tillman  resolution  of  inquirj-  as 
to  the  nomination  of  army  officers  is  adopted. 

House :  Minority  leader  Williams  declares  that 
free  silver  is  no  longer  an  issue,  and  Con- 
gressman Hemenway  gives  a  detailed  state- 
ment of  government  receipts  and  expendi- 
tures and  makes  a  plea  for  strict  economy. 

January  27. — Seiia/e  :  Senator  Simmons,  Demo- 
crat, of  North  Carolina,  speaks  in  favor  of 
ratifying  the  Panama  Canal  treaty.  The 
Coitimittee  on  Foreign  Relations  decides  to 
drop  all  proposed  amendments  to  the  treaty. 
House :  A  service-pension  bill  is  introduced, 
and  the  Urgent  Deliciency  bill  is  considered. 

January  2S. — Senate :  The  Culberson  resolution 
calling  on  the  President  for  further  informa- 
tion as  to  the  Panama  revolution  is  dis- 
cussed. 

House:  Debate  on  the  Urgent  Deficiency  bill 
is  continued. 


The  Greatest  Time  Saver 
Any  Man  Can  Buy 


}a.n\xa.\y  2Q.  — Senate  :  The  Democratic  resolution 
of  inquiry  into  the  Panama  affair  is  amended 
so  as  to  call  for  information  if  not  "incom- 
patible with  the  public  interest."  Senator 
Bacon's  resolution  to  svibmit  the  differences 
with  Colombia  to  The  Hague  Tribunal  is 
discussed. 

Readers  of  The  LrrBRART  Digest  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when 
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And  it's  Fi*6B  to  You 
With  Your  Name  on  it 

But  we  are  getting  ahead  of  our  story.  This 
little  box  of  cards  is  called  the  Peipetual  Re- 
minder. "  Worth  forty-seven  pigeon  holes,"  as 
one  user  says,  and  any  number  of  note  books. 
Placed  on  your  desk  it  is  a  receptacle  for  all  the 
miscellaneous  matters  —  all  the  memoranda 
— now  scattered  about  the  office.  It  is  a  com- 
plete desk  and  pocket  card  system.  It  has 
guide  cards  by  months  and  days  and  a  quantity 
of  fine,  heavy  linen  two  by  five  inch  record 
cards.  The  cards  are  in  an  ingenious  vellum 
covered  board  box — ingenious  because  of  a  pe- 
culiar arrangement  which  keeps  the  TODAY 
cards  always  to  the  fiont,  and  the  guide  cards 
always  in  sight.  On  the  front  of  the  handsome 
box  is  your  name  embossed  in  gold  letters. 
The  other  fellows  in  the  office  will  soon  see  the 
great  value  of  the  Perpetual  Reminder,  and 
they  might  "borrow"  it  if  it  weren't  for  your 
name  staring  them  in  the  face. 

The  way  to  get  the  Perpetual  Reminder  for  nothing  is 
through  SYSTEM.  System  is  essential  to  business  suc- 
cess. And  so  is  SYSTEM, 
the  magazine.  It  tells  every 
month  all  the  new  business 
tricks  that  save  time — all  the 
little  office  wrinkles  that  save 
woiT}'.  Throueh  SYSTEM 
you  can  learn  all  that  any  one 
can  possibly  tell  you  about 
system  and  business  methods. 
Ninety-six  or  more  pages 
monthly  cramful  of  business 
ideas  for  YOU.  The  regular 
reading  of  SYSTEM  wil! 
solve  your  busines  perplexi- 
ties— but  if  it  does  not,  SYS- 
TEM has  a  staff  of  Experts — 
practical  business  men — who 
will  answer  your  questions 
gladly  and  cheerfully  and 
promptly.  This  service  will 
cost  you  not  one  single  pennv — if  vou  are  a  subscriber  to 
SYSTEM.  The  price  of  SYSTEM  is  two  dollars  a  year. 
It  is  worth  a  great  deal  more  than  that  to  any  alert  man 
with  his  eyes  on  the  main  chance. 

The  president  of  a  large    lumber 
company  says  : 

"  It  is  absolutely  necessary'  to  us  in  die 
conduct  of  our  business  to  have  before  u,; 
such  information  as  SYSTEM  gives.  Our 
entire  office  system  has  been  made  up  from 
suggestions  contained  in  your  publication." 

Special  Offer  to  "Literary  Digest "  Readers : 

We  said  the  Perpetual  Reminder  would  cost 
you  nothing.     Here  is  the  way.     Send  us  two 
dollars    for   a   year's    sub- 
scription to  SYSTEM  and 

we  will  send  you,  every  cost  | 

prepaid,    a    Perpetual    Re-  ^ 

minder  with  your   name  in  3. 

gold  on   the  front.     Write  « 

your  name  and  address  in  '^ 

the  white  space    opposite ;  g 

tear  out  this  advertisement  " 

and    mail  it    to  us.     Write  E 

plainly,sothat  we  will  make  "^ 

no  mistake  in  setting  your  ^ 

name.     Inclose  the  money  o. 

and  we  will  enter  you  as  a  g 

subscriber — send  you  an  ex-  " 

pert  consultation  certificate.  51 

entitling  you  to  free  advice  2 

—  and    ship    you    the    Re-  f 
minder.    Act  at  once.     We 
have    only    a    few   of    the 

Reminders  on  hand,  and  we  believe  they  will 
be  snapped  up  in  a  hurry.     ACT, 

THE    SYSTEM    COMPANY, 
940  First  National  Bank  Building       -        Chicago. 

writing  to  advertisers. 
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House:  Debate  on  the  Urgent  Deficiency  bill  is 
continued. 

Januarj'  30. —.Senate  not  in  session. 
House:  The  Urgent  Deficiency  bill  is  passed; 
the  item  providing  for  the  payment  of  mile- 
age for  both  the  extra  and   regular  sessions 
is  stricken  out. 

OTHCI*   DOiMESTIC    Ni:ws. 

January  25.— Fully  180  miners  are  killed  in  an 
explosion  in  a  coal-mine  in  Cheswick,  Pa. 

January  26. — Mayor  Harrison,  of  Chicago,  and 
seven  others  in  the  Iroquois  Theater  fire  in- 
quest verdict  are  arrested. 

Januarj-  27. — \V.  K.  Vanderbilt.  Jr.,  goes  a  mile 
in  thirty-nine  seconds  in  an  automobile, 
beating  the  world's  record. 
The  President  appoints  W.  B.  Martin,  a  white 
man,  postmaster  at  Indianola,  Miss.,  to  suc- 
ceed Mrs.  Minnie  Cox,  the  negress,  who  was 
forced  to  abandon  the  office  by  threats  of  the 
citizens. 

January  28.— Cotton  reaches  16.40  in  Kew  Ycwk 
and  17  cents  in  New  Orleans. 

January  29. -Secretary  Root  attends  his  last 
Cabinet  meeting. 

The  Minnesota  Supreme  Court  liberates  ex- 
Mayor  Ames,  of  Minneapolis,  who  was  con- 
victed of  accepting  money  to  protect  disor- 
derly houses. 

January  29. — Leaders  of  Bryan  Democrats  of 
Iowa  decide  that  no  fight  should  be  made  for 
tiie  reaffirmation  of  free  silver. 


CHESS. 

[All  communications  for  this  Department  should 

be  addressed  :  "Chess-Editor,  LITERARY 

Digest."] 

Problem  902. 

Composed  for   Tni".  Litf.r.arv  Digkst 
By  H.  W.  B.\RRY,  Boston. 
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White -Eight  Pieces. 

KK6;     8;     2ps;     2P4q;     3P4;     kBiSsQ; 
r  2  B  p  3  ;  b  7. 

White  mates  in  two  moves. 


Great  Snccegs  of  The  Prudential. 

The  career  of  'i"he  Prudential  Insurance  Company  of 
America  has  been  a  marvelous  one  in  many  respects.  It  is 
the  youngest  among  the  large  American  life  companies,  but 
it  has  advanced  witn  such  rapid  strides  that  it  is  now  one  of 
the  leading  companies  in  the  extent  of  its  operations  and  in 
the  amount  of  surplus  it  has  on  hand  over  and  above  all 
liabilities,  thus  jusfifying  the  well-known  phrase  that  "The 
Prudential  has  the  Strength  of  Gibraltar. 

IJuring  the  past  year  The  Prudenual  wrote  more  new 
business  than  it  ever  did  before  in  any  one  year,  and  more 
than  was  ever  written  by  any  other  company  when  of  the 
same  age. 

What  so  large  an  increa.se  means  not  only  to  the  manage- 
ment but  also  to  the  policy-holders,  and  even  to  the  nation, 
will  be  apparent  from  the  fact  that  life  insurance  Is  now  be- 
(ominK  the  leading  form  of  investment  for  rich  and  poor. 
Write  to  the  Home  Office  of  the  Company,  Newark,  N  J., 
for  information  concerning  its  policies,  which  furnish 
guaranteed  protection  to  the  family  as  well  as  dividends  to 
the  policy-holder. 


PROP.  NIELS  R.  FINSEN 


PROF.  NIELS   R.  FINSEN,  the  eminent   scientist 
who  has  just  been  awarded  the  Nobel  prize  of 
$50,000  for  the  most  notable  discovery  in  medi- 
cine, is  the  founder  of  the  famous  Finsen  Light  Cure 
Conducted    by   the   Danish  Government   at   Copenhagen. 

^  This  treatment  is  the  only  method  known  for  the  positive 
and  permanent  cure  of  Lupus  (Consumption  of  the  skin), 
Eczema,  Epithelioma  (Skin  Cancer),  and  other  forms  of 
so-called  incurable  blood  and  skin  diseases. 

^  In  the  American  Branch  of  the  Finsen  Light  Institute,  at 
Chicago,  we  have  installed  the  only  Finsen  apparatus  in 
this  country.  It  was  secured  direct  from  Dr.  Finsen,  and 
is  being  successfully  operated  by  physicians  trained  under 
his  personal  direction  in  the  parent  institute. 

^  It  is,  therefore,  no  longer  necessary  to  cross  the  Atlantic  to 
obtain  permanent  relief  from  the  terribly  disfiguring  diseases 
which  the  Finsen  Light  alone  can  cure. 

^  Our  free  80  page  illustrated  book  explains  all  about  this 
wonderful  cure  and  gives  photographs,  neunes  and  addresses 
of  sick  ones  who  were  restored  to  perfect  health  by  mecuis 
of  it.     Do  you  want  this  book  ? 


THE  FINSEN  LIGHT  INSTITUTE  OF  AMERICA 
Suite  C.  78  State  Street,  Chicago 


Tlie  Spri nffflelA  Kepubllrat) :  It  is  a  clear  and  well-ordered  compendium  of  what  has  been  heretofore  a 
scattered  and  voluminous  literature  on  the  subject  of  communistic  experiments  in  America.  ...  It  is  a  serious  and 
important  work. 

History  of  Socialism  in  tlie  United  States 

A  complete  account  of  the  origin,  development,  and  present  status  of  socialistic  move- 
ments throughout  the  United  States,  indispensable  to  an  intelligent  appreciation  of  socialism 
as  it  exists  in  this  country.     By  Morris   Hillquit. 

Cineintiati  ComniercUtl  TrUptim- :  Every  jjosition 
taken  has  behind  it  the  authority  of  facts  and  figures. 

Thf  Philadelphia  Itctn:  It  is  a  work  of  extensive 
scope  and  sociological  as  well  as  historical  value. 

12rTko.  Cloth,  371  PeiLges,  $1.50  Net.    By  MaLil,  $1.67 

FUNK   (El   WAGNALLS    COMPANY.   Pubs..   New  York 


Till-  Watchman,  Boston  •   It  is  exceedingly  timely 
and  valuable. 

Thf  Washintiton  Jirfiiitif/  Star.  An  intelligent 

and  well-written  record  of  a  popular  movement. 


Readers  of  Thk  Litkrart  Digest  are  asked  to  mentioD  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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Problem  903. 

]'.y  P.  S.  Lkonhardt.  Lripsic. 
l^lack -Eight  Pieces. 


IP 


% 


m    mi 


i  t  ^ 

mm 


^^ 


7//////////.  ■/, 

■    ii 


White— Seven  Pieces. 

8:.3P4:Q2-''P'Pi;2PP=Pi;3k4;3P2pP: 
6  p  I  ;  4  K  I  S  I. 

White  mates  in  three  moves. 

Solution  of  Problems. 

Xo.  S96.     Key-move  :  R — B  sq. 


Kt— I', 

K.-B 


R 


No.  897. 
Q— R  sq,  ch 

K— B  4 

Q-Rs! 

P.xQ 


P— Q  4,  mate 


P — Q  4,   mate 


Other 
Q— Rsq 


Q  .\  P,  mate 


Q  or  P,  mates 


1!  .x  P  Any 

Other  variations  depend  on  those  given. 

Solved  bv  M.  W.  H,  University  of  Virginia; 
the  Kev.  L"  W.  B.,  Bethlehem.  Pa.;  M.  Marble, 
Worcester.  Muss.  ;  the  Rev.  G.  Dobbs.  New  Or- 
leans; F.  S.  Ferguson,  Birniingham,  Ala.;  H.  W. 
Barry,  Boston  ;  A.  C.  White,  New  York  City  ;  F. 
Gamage,  Westboro,  Mass.;  O.  C.  Pitkin,  Svracuse, 
N.  Y.;  T.  Hilgers,  Union  Hill,  N.  J.;  W.  T.  St. 
Auburn,  Grossepointe  Farms,  Mich.;  Dr.  J.  H.  S., 
Geneva,  N.  Y.;  E.  A.  C,  Kinderhook,  N.  Y.;  G. 
Patterson,  Winnipeg,  Can.;  Dr.  E.  B.  Kirk,  Mont- 
gomery, Ala.;  the  Kev.  J.  G.  Law,  Walhalla,  S.  C; 
R.  H.  Renshaw,  University  of  Virginia;  "  Arata," 
New  York  Citv  ;  O.  Hagman,  Stamford,  Conn.;  J. 
E.  Vincent,  Alfred  Universitv,  N.  Y.;  J.  H. 
Cravens,  Kansas  Citv,  Mo.;  Dr.'R.  O'Connell,  San 
Francisco  :  C.  B.  E.,  Youngstown,  N.  Y.;  A.  B. 
Peticolas,  Victoria,  Tex.;  M.  Crown,  Waco,  Tex. 

S96 :  "Twenty-three,"  Philadelphia;  "Arata," 
New  York  Citv  ;  Z.  (i.,  Detroit  ;  C.  W.  Shewalter, 
Washington,  D.  C;  R.  L.  Baltimore;  A.  H.,  New- 
ton Center,  Mass.;  J.  S.  Court,  New  York  City; 
E.  S.  H.,  Athens,  Ga. 

S97  :  E.  A.  Kusell,  Oroville,  Cal. 

Comments  (S96):  "Fine  illustration  of  the 
theme"— G.  D.;  "Easy,  but  good  "  —  F.  S.  P.; 
"Fine  problem  of  the  complete  block  class"— F. 
G.;  "To  an  amateur,  this  seems  an  unnecessarv 
waste  of  force.  The  R  serving  apparentlv  no 
other  purpose  than  the  '  waiting  move  '  "—Dr.  J. 
H.  S.;  ".Much  in  little  "-J.  K.V.;  "Highlv  ingen- 
ious; without  a   blemish"— Dr.  E.  B.  K.;  "Enter- 


WE   PAY 

SAYINGS  EARNING 
3%  TO  4%  ARE  NOT 
BETTER  SECURED. 


5* 


You  are  secured  by 
mortgages  on  Real 
Estate  that  has  grown 
steadily  in  value  for  50 
years,  and  is  increasmg 
now  faster  than  ever 
before. 

Safe,  profitable,  with- 
drawable investments, 
paying  5  per  cent,  per  an- 
num for  every  day  invested.  Supervised  by 
Hew  York  IJanking  Department. 

Assets,         .        .        .    $1,750,000 
Surplus  and  Profits,  175,000 


Industrial  Savings  &  Loan  Co.  < 

1139   BnOADWAY,  NEW  TOEK,  I 


i^SOUTHERN  MUTUAL 
V/INVESTMENT  COMPANY 


I,M:XINGTO«r  ~  ICRBJTTUCICr 

A.SMITH  BOWMAN  sec&cenl.manacer. 


S5.  „„.  „  .. 

g;  to  say  that  I  have  looked  \\\ 
^\\  to  satisfy  me  that  the  C(mip;     , 
prmciples.     I  believe  the  proposition  they  are  presenting  to  the  public  as  an  invest 


|*>^t^ 


^ne  of  our  Bondholders  writes 


I  beg  to  say  that  I  have  lookedup  the  Company,  its  methods  and  management. 

any  is  established  on  good  soimd  business 
the 


igh 


Its  Returns  to  the  Investor  are  the  Largest  Possible 

and  that  they  have  demonstrated  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt  that  their  method  is 
safe,  conservative,  and  can  be  maintained."' 

Many  such  letters  are  received  daily  and  we  have  hundreds  in  our  file.<:.  Should  you  become 
a  Bondholder  your  experience  would  necessarily  cause  you  to  hold  like  views,  investments 
of  as  little  as  $2. 25  a  month  accepted,  and  any  larger  amount. 

Why  our  Bondholders  are  Pleased 

Business  controlled  by  State  laws.     $100,000  deposited  with  treas'r  of  Kentucky. 
$950,000  accumulated  in  assets.         $1,375,000  paid  investors. 
A  post  card  secures  full  information.     A  few  agents  can  be  used.     Address 
Dept.  2,  S.  M.  I.  Co.  BLOCK. 


RHEUMATISM 

Cured 
Through  the  Feet 

Don't  Take  Medicine.    External  Remedy 

Brings  Quick  Relief.     FREE  on 

Approval.      TRY    IT. 

We  want  everyone  who  has  rlienmatism 
to  send  ns  his  or  lier  name.  We  will  send 
by  return  mail  a  pair  of  Magic  Foot  Drafts, 
the  wonderful  external  cure  which  has 
brought  more  comfort  into  the  United 
States  than  anf^  internal  remedy  ever  made. 
If  they  give  relief,  send  ns  One  Dollar  ;  if 
not,  don't  send  us  a  cent. 


TflADE    MARK 


Magic  Foot  Drafts  are  worn  on  the  soles 
of  the  feet  and  cure  by  absorbing  the  jioi- 
sonous  acids  in  tl\e  blood  through  the  large 
pores.  They  cure  rheumatism  in  every  part 
of  the  body.  It  must  be  evident  to  you  that 
we  couldn't  afford  to  send  the  drafts  on  ap- 
proval if  they  didn't  cure.  Write  to-day  to 
the  Magic  Foot  Draft  Co.,  R.  U.  (>  Oliver 
Bldg.,  .Jackson,  Mich.,  for  a  trial  pair  of 
drafts  on  approval.  AVe  send  also  a  valuable 
Booklet  on  Rheumatism. 


The     Perfect     Perpetual     Calendar. 

Simplest,  most  reliable;  50cents.  Post-free.  Funk 
&  Wagnalls  Co.,  :30  Lafayette  Place,  New  York. 


"  There  is  only  one  way  to  success 
in  the  administration  of  Cod  Liver 
Oil,  and  that  is  not  by  disguising,  but 
by  excluding,  the  impurities."  This  is 
exemplified  in 

Peter  Moller's 
Pure   Cod   Liver  Oil 

which  can  be  relied  upon  as  being  pure, 
sweet,  digestible,  and  free  from  disagree- 
able taste  or  odor. 

Sold  only  in  flat,  oval  bottles,  tjearing  name  of 

Schieffelin  &  Co., New  York,  SoleAgents 


PLAYS 


Dialogues,  Recitations  and  other 
Entertainments.  Send  for  free 
catalogue   of    over   2000  plays. 

The  Dramatic  Publishing  Co. 

358  Dearborn  St..Chic4^o.  of  40  W.28th  St..NewYork 


7%  GUARANTEED 

atage  (>i.  Ten  I'er  " 

Million  I>ollt>rn.     J, 


Interest   for  Life   on    Life 

Annultie*  issued  at  age  50, 

Ceiil.     Tax  e.\enipt.  Sales  in  1908,  Ten 

A.  Stt'i'le,  115  B'dwuy,  New  York. 


TREES  SUCCEED  WHERE 

Largest  Nursery.      OTHERS   FAIL 


Fruit  Book  Free.    Result  of  78  years'  experience 
''STARK  BROi.  Louisiana.  Mo.:  Daosville.  N-  Y.;  Etc 


ASTHMA 


cured  to  stay  cured.  Cause  re- 
moved. Health  restored.  Attacks 
never  retu in.  Eat  heartily.  Sleep 
soundly  all  nif;ht.  No  further 
need  of  medicines.  Over  62.000 
Asthma  and  Hay  Fever  .sufferers  treated.    Write  for 

BOOK -:>5A  FREE.     p.  HAROLD  HAYES.  BUFFALO.  N.  Y. 


,0" '/ 


,\\>  I  /// 


vILi'/. 


shyr^s^brighHY  in  aL'House  where 
^^^  a^bolishes  dirh  bub^Dirh 
B^nd  despdwir  are  close  o/^  ki nl-Try  i l-  in 
your  next*  house-cIea^ning-B®i^^i-^flL 
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Without 
Macbeth  on  it 
what  can  you 
expect  of  a 
lamp-chimney! 

You   need   to  know  how  to  manage  your 
lamps  to  have  comfort  with  them  at  small  cosL 
Better  rea  i  my  Index ;  I  send  it  free. 

Mackftu.  Pittsburgh. 


Send  $1.00  for 

25  Pure 

RESAGOS  HAVANA  CIGARS 

Vour  Sloiicy  B:ifk  if  .Vol  Sat i'sract <>■■.> 

This  is  the  introductory  offer  for  our  Resagos 
Havana  Cigar.  We  will  send  them  to  you, 
charges  prepaid,  arid  you  can  sample  them  f  i  ee 
If  they  are  not  fully  up  to  your  expectation,  re- 
turn them  to  us — any  express  company  will  tell 
you  we  accept  returns  without  question  and  pay 
express  charges  both  ways.  We  don't  want  your 
money  unless  you're  fully  satisfied. 

We  have  built  up  the  largest  trade  in  geftuiiie 
Havana  Cigars  in  this  country — saving  >ou 
the  profits  of  salesman,  jobber  and  dealer. 

Write  for  booklet  showing  our  liberal  special  of- 
fers on  pure  Havana  Cigars  from  $4  to  $i  5  per  100, 
and  we  will  send  you  the  names  of  prominent  in- 
dividuals and  clubs  in  every  State  in  the  Union 
who  are  our  pleased  customers.       Re/eretices : 

.'^tate  Bank,  New  York  City  ;  Bradstreet's  or  ^ 

^Iiun's. 

!..»    KECL.V.IIA   CI  B.IX    K.KTOKY 
1S0;(  Kir>t  A»e.,  -New  York  Citj 

Estublishcil  !<-7;. 


25 


i/^/%  VISITING 

Corrert  »tyL«8  ftitd  Bizea.  Order  filled  day  received.  Itooklet 
"Card  SlylA**  Freet  A I  bo  business,  professional  and  tra* 
lernal  r.'irds  .    We  Iihva  nits  of  eniblrnia  for  all  aorictios. 

K.J.  StlllSTER  PT«.  &  KX(i.  CO.,  DKPT.SOST.  LOLIS.  MO. 


35c 


taining:    but  not  difficult  "—J.  H.  C; 
Dr.  R.  J.  OC. 


■  Good  "— 


Print 


Big  prodt 
l.arKe 


.My  0«n 
Circiilar.s 
Curds  inc. 

$5  PRESS 


Saves  money 
(■rintlnif  for  otherR 
pi-fHs  for  book,  newspaper 
■ilH.    Kiill  iiihti'uetioii  i<ent 
for  UM-.  Write  foroatalofrvu' 
presses,  f ype.&c.  lo  factory 

THE  PRFSS  (0. 

ilKKIOFN.  t  OXX. 


897  :  "  The  variation    i. 


is  especially  fine  " 


RxP 

— G.  D.;  "A  kangaroo  :  its  strength  is  in  its  hind 
legs" — F.  S.  F.;  "  N"ot  a  graceful  position;  but 
the  tnainplav  is  fine'' — F.  G.;  "Easy  btit  elegant" 
—Dr.  J.  H.  S.:  "Fine  piece  of  wo'rk  "— J.  G.  L.; 
■'Some  of  the  mates  aie  beautiful  and  by  no 
means  easy  "—Dr.  E.  B.  K. ;  "  £>i  dmisk  Brilliant .'" 
— O.  H.;  ■'  lespersen  is  aUvavs  good" — J.  H.  C; 
'•  Not  difficiilt,  but  very  beautiful  "-Dr.  R.  J.  O'C. 

In  addition  to  those  reported  L.  Goldmark, 
Patterson,  N.  J.,  got  891,  894,  895;  A.  B.  P.;  892  ;  J. 
F.  C,  894  ;  C.  B.  E.,  894,  895  ;  F.  Bethel,  895. 

A  Fine  Allgaier. 

John  Adair,  who  played  the  white  pieces  in  the 
following  game,  and  whose  death  was  recently 
announced,  was  at  one  time  ciiampion  of  Cook 
County,  111.  Dr.  Zukei  tort  was  one  of  the  great- 
est players  in  the  world.  This  game  was  played 
on  Tanuarv  10,  1886. 


AUAIR. 

ZUKERTORT 

Wkitc.    , 

Black. 

I  P-K4 

P-K4 

2  P_JC  B  4 

Px  P 

3  Kt-K  B3 

P-K  Kt  4 

4  P-K  R  3 

P— Kt  5 

5  Kt— Kt  s 

P-K  R  3 

6  Kt  X  K.  B  P 

K  X  Kt  (a) 

7  P-Q  4  (b) 

P-Q  4 

8  B  X  K  B  P 

Px  P 

9  B— B  4  ch 

K-Kt  3  (c: 

10  Castles 

B-Kt  2 

11  P— Q  B  3 

Kt-K  2 

12  Kt— Q  2  (dj 

g  B-B  4 

13  B-K  3 

R-Bsq 

14  Kt  .X  P 

K— R  2  (e) 

IS  Kt— Kt  3 

K— Rsq 

16  Q-Q  2 

Q-Q  3 

17  B— B  4 

Q-QKt3 

18  Q  R— K  sq 

QKt-B3 

19  1!  X  K  R  P 

1'.- Kt  3 

20  B  X  B  ch 

K  X  B 

21  Q— K  Kt  5 

R  X  R  ch 

22  R  X  R  and  Black 

resigned  (f). 

Notes  by  Jchn  A.  Galbreatlt.  Xiw  Orleans. 

(a)  The  moves  made  constitute  the  true  Allgaier 
gambit,  which  the  German  master  whose  name  it 
bears  considered  an  irresistible  attack.  Experi- 
ence has  considerably  modified  this  high  opinion, 
but  the  opening  has  always  been  a  favorite  of  ag- 
gressive players  and  gives  rise  to  games  of  sur- 
passing interest  and  beauty. 

(r5)  This  continuation  introduced  by  E.  Thorold, 
one  of  the  leading  English  experts,  is  considered 
bv  all  advanced  exponents  of  the  game  as  the  only 
advisable  form  of  pursuing  the  attack  in  the  All- 
gaier proper. 

(c)  9  K— Kt  2  followed  by  10  Kt— K  B  3,  whether 
White  play  10  Castles  or  B— K  5  ch,  or  9  Kt-K  B  3 
is  the  approved  continuation  at  this  point. 

(d)  This  forces  the  undesirable  reply  of  Black. 

(e)  If  B  xKt,  g  X  P  ch.  etc. 

(f)  The  game  is  remarkable  for  the  number  of 
unhappy  moves  White  forces  Black  to  make,  es- 
pecially the  twelfth,  fourteenth,  eighteenth,  and 
nineteenth.  It  will  be  noted  there  were  only  three 
checks  given  in  the  game. 

The  Falkbeer  Counter-Gambit. 

CH.\R0L"SEKS  ATI  ack. 

During  Pillsbury's  recent  visit  to  Chicago,  the 
American  Champion  made  public  some  highly  in- 
teresting analyses  on  the  Charousek  Attack  in  the 
Falkbeer  Counter-Gambit,  which  he  had  been  at 
considerable  pains  to  work  out.  The  attack  was 
introduced  by  the  late  Rudolph  Charousek  in  his 
game  against  Pillsbury  in  the  Nuremberg  Tour- 
nament of  i8S6.  This  resulted  in  a  Draw  after  an 
exciting  game  of  fifty-two  moves,  the  Hungarian 
missing  a  win  on  the  thirty-first  move.  Pillsbury 
now  claims  to  have  demonstrated  the  unsound- 
ness of  the  novelty  by  continuing  with  8.,,  Kt— Q 
B  3,  instead  of  8..,  B— K  2,  as  in  the  Nuremberg 
game.  His  research  involved  the  fathoming  of 
extremely  intricate  complications,  which  of  course 
could  hardly  be  accomplished  in  cross-board  play. 


IVhiie.  Black. 

1  P— K  4         P-K  4 

2  P     K  li  4     P  -Q  4 

3  P  X  Q  P       1'  -K  5 

4  P-Q  3        Kt-K  B  3 

5  P  X  P  Kt  X  P 

6  Q -K  2        („)  X  P 

7  Kt     Q  2       P-K  I!  4 

8  P— K  Kt  4 

(a)  Kt-B3(b) 

y  B~Kt  2('c)  Kt— Q  5 
>o  Q    Q  3('l)  Kt-B  4  (e) 

11  B  X  I.)  Kt  X  Qch 

12  P  X  Kt  Kt     H  7  ch 


IVhite.  Black. 

13  K-K  2  (f)   Kt  X  R 

14  K— (J  sq      P— B  -, 


5B— Kt  2 

16  P— Kt  3 

17  B— Kt  2 

18  K-K  2 
ig  K  X  R 
20  I'.-Q  4 
2iKt-l!  3 

22  R  X  Kt 

23  Kt  X  B 

24  R-Bsq 


1!-K3 
Castles 
RxP 
B-Kt  5 
K— Q  sq  ch 
B  X  Kt 
1!-K  6 
H  X  i: 
P-B  4 
R  X  Ktch(g) 


Ca)  This  move  constitutes  the  Charousek  Attack 
and  against  an  indifferent  move— say,  the  obvious 
B— K  2-White  gains  at  least  a  ['awn,  and  if  Black 
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Pimples 


Every  night  just  before  go- 
ing to  bed,  wash  the  face 
with  hot  water  and  Glenn's 
Sulphur  Soap  and  you  will 
get  rid  of  pimples. 
Glenn's  is  the  only  sulphur 
soap  that  contains  enough 
pure  sulphur  to  make  it  a 
specific  for  skin  diseases. 
Insist  on  having  the  genuine 

Glenn's 
Sulphur  Soap 


25c.  a  cake  at  all  drug  stores,  of 
mailed  on  receipt  of  30c.  by  The 
Charles  N.  Crittenton  Company, 
115  Fulton  Street,  New  Yorlc. 


WILLIAMS 


SHAVING 

STICK 


It*s  So  Convenient 

No  cup  needed. 

Just  wet  your  face,  rub  on  a  little 
soap,  work  up  a  big,  creamy  lather 
with  your  brush  and  you'll  shave 
with  ease  and   pleasure. 

Nothing  like  it. 

fyilliaTiis'  Sfiaving  Stick  sold  by  all  druggists.     25c. 

The  J.  B.  Williams  Co.,  Qiastonbury,  Conn. 


Sore  Throat 

Hoarseness,  Quinsy,  Tonsillitis,  Laryngitis 

and  other  tliroat  troubles  quickly 

relieved  and  promptly 

cured  by  the 

use  of 

Hydrozone 

This  scientific  germicide  is  used  and  en- 
dorsed by  leading  physicians  everywhere.  It 
is  absolutely  harmless,  yet  a  most  ]>ower- 
ful  healing  agent. 

By  killing  the  germs  that  cause  these  dis- 
eases, without  injury  to  the  tissue.  Hydro- 
zone  cures  the  patient.  Sold  by  Leading  Drug- 
gists. If  not  at  yours,  will  send  trial  bottle, 
prepaid,  on  receipt  of  25  cents. 

Dept.  R-57,  Prince  Street,  New  York 

Send  for  free  booklet  /io7v  to  treat  diseases. 


If  afflicted  with  \ 
sore  eyes  use     I 
writing  to  advertisers, 


sore  eyes  use  t  THompson's  Eye  Water 
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Pears' 

The  skin  ought  to  be 
clear  ;  there  is  nothing 
strange  in  a  beautiful  face. 

If  we  wash  with  proper 
soap,  the  skin  will  be  open 
and  clear,  unless  the 
health  is  bad.  A  good 
skin  is  better  than  a 
doctor 

The  soap  to  use  is 
Pears';  no  free  alkali  in  it. 
Pears',  the  soap  that 
clears  but  not  excoriates. 

Sold  all  over  the  world. 


wiTlHDut  "I." 
,  DEljrtATIE'sKlK, 


IN  COMPOUNDING,  an  incomplete  mixture 
was  accidentally  spilled  on  the  back  of  the 
hand,  and  on  washing  afterward  it  was  dis- 
covered that  the  hair  was  completelv  removed. 
We  named  the  new  discovery  MODENE.  It  is 
absolutely  harmless,  but  works  sure  results. 
Apply  for  a  few  minutes  and  the  hair  disappears 
as  if  by  magic.  It  Cannot  Fail.  If  the 
growth  be  light,  one  application  will  remove  it; 
the  heavy  growth,  such  as  the  beard  or  growth 
on  moles,  may  require  two  or  more  applications, 
and  without  slightest  injury  or  unpleasant  feel- 
ing when  applied  or  ever  afterward. 

Modcnc  supersedes  electroli/ais. 

UMd  hj  ppopip  of  rpflnrmpnt.  and  rprnnimrudrd  by 

all  who  httie  tested  its  mrrlls 

Modene  sent  by  mail,  in  safety  mailing-cases 

(securely  sealed),   on  receipt  of    i^l.OO  per 

bottle.     Send  money  by  letter,  with   youi  full 

address  written  plainly.   Postage-stamps  taken. 

MXAL  AM»  (JKXEK.tl,  AGKXTS  MAXTKl) 

MODENE    MANUFACTURING    CO. 

Dept.     2<i,    Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Every    Itnttie    Gaaranti-cd 

ty  We  Offer  SI.OOO  for  Failure  Or  the  blightebt  Iiyury 


SEE  THAT  CLIP? 

T.iF;  .M.uiiKA  CLir  liokls  se- 
curely Ironi  the  thmnest  sheet 
of  naper  up  to  )4  in.  in  Ihickne.ss, 
and  can  be  used  over  and  ..veingain. 
Better  than  pins  for  filing  letters, 
records,  cards,  etc.  Avoid  unsightly 
pinholes  ill  attaching  second  Utters, 
business  cards,  checks,  drafts,  in- 
voices, etc.  Hut  up  iu  boxes  of  liio 
especially  for  desk  convenience. 
!5ain|)le  liox  lo  cents,  postimid.  

NIAGARA  CLIP  COMPANY,  1C3  Liberty  St.,  N.  Y.  City 


The  Insa.rve  Root 

A  romance  of  a  strange  country.    By  Mrs.  Campbell 
Praed.     i2mo,  cloth,  380  pp.,  $1.50. 

FUNK  &  WA6NALLS  COMPANY,  Pubs.,  New  York 


should  Castle  on  his  ninth  move,  Pawn  takes  B  P, 
winning  a  piece. 

(b)  This  is  Pillsbury's  defense  to  this  ingenious 
attack  on  White's  part,  and  its  soundness  has  been 
conclusively  demonstrated  by  hours  of  elaborate 
analysis  on  his  part. 

Cc)  If  While  plays  P — Q  B  3  to  prevent  the  en- 
trance of  the  hostile  Knight,  Black  can  give  up  a 
Pawn  in  somethina:  like  the  following  continua- 
tion :  9  P— Q  B  4,  B-K  2;  10  B-Kt  2,  Castles; 
II  Kt  X  Kt,  Px  Kt  ;  12BX  P,  B-R  5  ch  ;  isK-Bsq, 
Q-B  2  ;  14  K— Kt  2,  B-K  3  ;  15  Q-  B  3,  Kt— K  4  and 
wins.  In  other  variations  resulting  from  this  line 
While  is  equally  helpless. 

(d)  It  is  obvious  that  Kt  x  Kt  at  this  stage  re- 
sults in  the  loss  of  a  Pawn. 

(e)  For  a  long  time  Mr.  Pillsbury  thought  Q— B4 
was  the  winning  move  at  this  juncture,  but  pa- 
tient analysis  discovered  the  following  flaw  ;  11.., 
Q— B4  ;  12'P  X  Kl,  P  X  B  ;  13  Kt  (not  "queen)  x  P, 
Kt  X  P  ch  ;  14  K-  Q2  (the  only  move),  Q— B  3  ;  15 
Q  X  Kt,  B— Kt  5  ch  ;  16  K-O  3.  This  last  curious 
move  effectually  dissipates  Black's  attack  and 
prevents  his  recovery  of  his  piece. 

(f  J  If  K-  Q  sq,  then  Kt— K  6,  winning  the  bishop, 
(g)  And  Black  remains  a  pawn  plus,  winning  in 
all  variations  after  his  tenth  move. 

Lasker  vs.  Loman. 

The  World's  Champion  played,  recently,  against 
twenty  opponents  in  the  City  of  London  Chess- 
club,  winning  13,  losing  3,  hnd  drawing  4.  This  is 
a  very  remarkable  score,  as  nearly  all  his  oppo- 
nents are  very  strong  players,  and  several  are  rec- 
ognized experts.  The  following  game  with  Loman 
is  one  of  the  best  of  the  series  : 


Ruy  Lopez. 


l..\SKEK. 

1  P-K4 

2  Kt-K  B  3 

3  H-Kt  5 

4  B-R  4 

5P-Q4 

6  Castles 

7  R — K  sq 

8  P-K  5 

9  B— Kt  3 

10  Q  X  P 

11  R  P  X  Kt 

12  P— Q  Kt  4 

13  P-Kt  5 

14  Kt— B  3 

15  B-K  3 

16  Q-g  2 

17  Kt-Q  4 
i8QR-Qsq 

19  g— K  2 

20  P— B  4 


LOMAN. 

Black. 
P— K  4 
Kt  -  Q  B  3 
P-0  R  3 
Kt-B  3 
Px  P 
K-K  2 
Castles 
Kt— K  sq 
Kt— R  4 
Kt  xB 

P-Q4 
P-Q  B3 
B  P  X  P 
Kt-B  2 
B-K  B4 
Q-Q2 
B-g  Kt  5 
Q  R-B  sq 
B-Kt  3 
B  X  Kt 


LASKER. 

White. 

21  P  X  B 

22  Q  — B   2 

23  P  X   P 

24  Kt— Kt  3 

25  Kt— O  4 

26  R-  g~2 

27  P-B  5 

28  P  X  R 

29  H-B  5 

30  R  X  B 

31  R-K  B  4 

32  R  X  Kt 

33  Q  X  Q 

34  R— B  8  ch 

35  P  X  P 

36  K-B  2 

37  K-B  3 

38  K— Kt  4 

39  K— Kt  5 


LOMAN. 
Black. 
B— K  5 

P-P.  3 
R  X  P 
Kt-K-3 
R  .X  Q  B  P 
R-Kt  3 
Kt  X  Kt 
Kt  X  P 
R  X  B 
R— Q  B  sq 
Q-Q  B  3 

g  X  R 

R  X  Q 
K  X  R 
R  — B  8ch 
R-B  7  ch 
R-B  6ch 
R-B  5ch 
Black  wins. 


If  afflicted  with 
sore  eyes  use 


(Thompson's  Eye  Water 


v^^     ^^1 


t 


Position  after  Whites  39th  move. 
How  does  Black  win  ? 


KeepWell  Heeled 


RHEUMATISM 


TartarHthine 

gives  better  results  than  any 
other  remedy  for  Rheumatism. 
The  promptness  of  its  action 
is  in  many  cases  astonishing. 
Does  not  affect  the  heart  nor 
irritate  the  stomach. 

Prescribed  and  endorsed   by  the 
leading  physicians  of  the  country. 

Ask  Your  Doctor  About  It 

Free   Sample   and  our  booklet  on  the 
Cure  of  Rheumatism  sent  on  request. 


McKESSdN  £'  ROBBiNS 

9  7  FULTON  STREET    MEW  YORIC 
SOLEAQEMTS  FOR  THE  TARTMRIITJI/ME  CO^ 


ERVOUSNESS 


Exhausted  or  Debilitated 
Nerve  Force  from  any  Cause 


Cured 
..by.. 


WINCHESTER'S  SPECIFIC  PILL. 


No  Humbug.  C.  0.  D.  or  Treatment  Scheme. 


It  contaius  no  3Iercary,  Iron,  Cantliarides,  or  any  injurious  ingredients  whatever 

This  Pill  is  purely  vogetablc,  has  been  tested  nml  prescribed  by  physicians,  and  has  proven  to  be  the  best,  safest,  and 
most  effective  treatment  known  to  medical  science  forrestorina  Vitality,  no  matter  how  originally  caused,  as  it  reaches 
the  root  of  the  ailment.  Our  remedies  are  the  best  of  their  kind,  and  contain  only  the  best  and  purest  ingredients 
that  money  can  buy  and  science  produce  ;  therefore  we  cannot  offer  free  samples. 

Price,  ONE  DOLLAR  per  Box, 
hy  nail. 

Dear  Sii-s:  I  have  used  a  bottle  of  you!'  llvpnphosphit4's  of  Mafiirancs*  for  liver  ftiid  kidney 
coinplamts  iu  my  own  person  and  received  much  beuetlt.  so  1  will  enclose  rtve  dollars  and  will 
a'ik  >  (111  t"  seiiil  riH'  ;i  n  iiili  iis  von  can  l>y  express  piepaid  for  that  aniuuut.  until  we  can  get  it  thn'Uch  thf  regular  channelK. 
I  ain  conlldent  it  is  just  what  I  have  been  in  search  of  for  many  years.  1  am  prcscriliiinr  your  Hypopbosphites  of  Lime  and 
Soda,  and  am  pleased  with  the  preparation.  Yours  sincerely,        I)R.  T.  J.  WEST. 

1  know  of  no  ircmedy  in  the  whole  Materia  Meoica  equal  to  your  Speciflc  Pill  tor  Debility.— .ADOLJ'H  BEITUE,    M.D. 
Professor  of  Organic  Chemistry  and  Physiology,  New  York. 

Send  for  free  treatise.  "Winchester  &  Co.,  Chemists,  B-609Beekman  BIdgf.,  New  York, 
FOR  WEAK  LUNGS  USE  WINCHESTER'S  HYPOPHOSPHITES.  £mtabilBh»d  1858. 


PERSONAL  OPINIONS: 


Readers  of  The  Litebart  Digest  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  wtien  writing  to  advertisers. 
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A  Brilliancy  Prize. 

The  prizes  for  brilliancy,  offered  by  Baron 
Rothschild,  in  the  late  Vienna  Tourney,  have  been 
awarded  :  Maroczj-.  $42  for  his  win  from 
TschiKorin  ;  Marco,  $42.  for  his  game  with  Mieses  ; 
and  $21  each  to  Pillsbury  and  Mieses  for  the  game 
given  below.     Score  and  notes  from  La  Stratigie. 

AUgaier  Gambit. 


MIESES.          I'lLLSBURV. 

MIF.SKS.           Pll  LSBURV. 

H/iite.              B/ac-i. 

llltite.                Black. 

I  P— K  4         P-K  4 

3,  P-K  R  s    Q  R-K  B  sq 

2  P^K  K  4    P  X  P 

34Q-KKt6chR— K  Kt  2 

3  Kt-K  B  :(   P— K  Kt  4 

35  y— K  6ch  K-R  2  (o) 

4  P     K  R  4  P-K  Kt  5 

36  Q— K  4  ch  K— R  sq 

5  Kt-K  Kt  5  P— K  R  3 

37  Q-K  5         R-Q  sq 

6  Kt  X  P         K  X  Kt 

;8  K— B  sq      K-Ktsq 

7  B-(Jl!4chP-g  4 

3qP-KR6(p)R~K  B2ch 

SlixPch      K— Ksq(a) 

40K— K2        R(Q)-Q2 

0  P     Q  4         Kt-K  B  3 

41  V  X  I'  ch      K     R  2 

loKl— Q  P.  :!  B— Q  Kt  5 

42  Q-K  R  4    R  (Q  2)-K  3 

II  B  X  K  P(b)Kt  X  B 

ch 

12  P  X   Kt         Q  X  P 

43  K-Q  2        R     K  3 

13  Castles         B  x  Kt 

44Q-fJ4         R-KKt3 

14  P  X  P           Kt— Q  B  3 

45  P     K  Kt  4  K  X  P 

I5Q-Q2(c)  1!-K3 

46  y-KR8ch  K  — Kt  4 

16  Q  K-K  >q  K-(^  2 

47  g-KRsch  K-B  3 

17P  QB4!(d)  Q  X  B  P  (e) 

48P— gB4     R  (B  2)  — K 

18  R  X  B  !        K  X  R  (0 

Kt2 

19  P-Q  5  ch    K-Q  2  (g) 

49  Q-K  B  5  K— K  2 

20  P  X  Kt  dbl.  K  X  P  (h) 

(ch) 

ch 

50  Q-Q  B  5th  R— Q  3  ch 

21  P.— K  5         K  R— K  sq(i) 

SI  K-B  3        Rx  P 

22  R— K  B  4    Q— Q  B  4  ch 

S2  Q-K  5ch  R— K3 

(J) 

53  Q-Q  15  7    K-B  3 

23  r—Q  4       Q-Q  3 

ch 

24  R-K  B  6  R-K  3 

54  Q  X  P           R-K  Kt  6  ch 

25  y-<j  l!  ^  K— Q  2 

55  K-Q  2        K-Q  Kt  3 

ch 

56  Q  X  P           R-Q  Kt  7  ch 

26  R-KB7chR-K  2(k) 

57  K— K  sq      R(Kt6)Kt7 

27  B-Q  B  5    R  X  R 

58  Q— Q  (  ch  K— K  3 

28  B  X  (j           P  X  B 

59Q— Q  s  ch  K-K  2 

29  Q— (J  Kt  3  K— K  sq 

60  Q— K  5  ch   K— Q  2 

(I) 

61  Q-Q  5  ch    K— B  2 

:;oQ— K  6ch  K— B  sq 

62  Q-Q  I!  5ch  K-Kt  2 

31  Qx  Q  Pch  K— Kt  sq 

63  Q-Q  5  ch  K— R  2 

(m) 

64  Q-Q  B  5ch  K— Kt  2 

32  Q  x  P           P-KKt6(n) 

Drawn  game. 

Notes. 

(a)  Probably  the  best  defense  is  tiiat  adopted  by 
Messrs.  Fahndrick  and  Schlechter,  during  some 
consultation  games  plaved  in  Vienna;  8.., 
K— Kt  2  ;  9  P-Q  4.  P— K  B  6  :  10  P  X  P,  Kt— K  B  3  ; 
II  Kt — Q  B  3.  B — Q  Kt  5  ;  etc.  Equally  interesting 
is  Mr.  Fleissig's  move  of  9. .,  B— Q  3. 

(b)  Best  ;  less  powerful  was  the  move,  11  Castles, 
played  by  Marco  against  Pillsbury,  since  the  re- 
ply II . .,  P-K  B  6  gives  Black  the  advantage. 

(c)  If  15  Q-Q  3,  Black  would  reply  15..,  B-K  B4. 

(d)  This  ingenious  move  not  only  strengthens 
the  attack  but  it  wins  two  minor  pieces  for  the 
Rook. 

(e)  Evidently.  17..,  Q  x  Q  P  ch  would  cost  a 
piece. 

(f)  If  i3. .,  Q  X  Q  P  ch  ;  19  Q  X  Q,  Kt  x  Q  :  20  R— 
K  4,  P  Q  B  4  :  21  P-Q  B  3;  Kt— Q  B  3  ;  22  R-Q  sq 
ch,  thus  regaining  the  piece  as  well  as  obtaining  a 
sProng  attack. 

Cg)  Clearly,  if  19..,  Qx  Q  P;  20  R -K  .sq  ch. 

(h)  Altho  Black,  in  a  more  simple  position, 
would  be  a  Pawn  and  the  exchange  to  the  good,  he 
here  posse.sses  no  advant.nge  on  account  of  the 
position  of  his  King. 

(i)  Best  ;  if  2.. ..  K  R  -K  B  sq  ;  22  Q  x  P  ch  ;  and. 
if  21..,  Q  R-K  B  sq  ;  23  R  x  R.  thus  leaving  only 
Queen  against  Queen,  a  position  more  advanta- 
geous than  any  White  might  have  hoped  for  in 
this  opening. 

fj)  The  black  Queen  can  not  move  from  the  Q  B 
file,  on  account  of  23  Q-  Q  B  3  ch. 

<k)  If  20...  K  — K  sq  ;  27  K  K  R  7,  with  a  verv 
strong  position.  Black  aspires  to  remain  with 
two  Rooks  against  the  Queen. 

(1)  In  this  position  the  Queen  is  stronger  than 
the  t\%  o  Rooks  (that  <1')  not  mutually  support  each 
other)  and  Black's  i  np;  oiected  King. 

(ni)  Dr.  Tarrasch,  in  the  "Local  An/.eiger," 
shows  that,  by  31  Q  x  R  P  ch.  White  should  have 
won,  for  he  would  have  captured  the  K  Kt  P  and 
oljtained  two  passed  Pawns,  as  follows  :  31  6  x  R 
Pch,  R-K  Kt  2.  [If  31..,  K— K  2;  32Q-KKt5ch, 
etc.;  if  31..,  K— K  sq  ;  ^2  Q -K  6  ch,  etc,;  and.  if 
31..,  K-Kt  sq;  32  QK  6.  P-K  Kt  6,  Q  Q  Kt  3, 
etc.]  32  Q-K  R  8  ch,  R-K  Kt  sq  ;  33  Q— K  B  6  ch, 
K  K  sq;  34  Q  K  6  ch,  K  B  sq  ;  35  "P-K  R  5,  R— 
K  Kt  2  ;  36  P-K  R  6.  R-  K  R  2  ;  37  Q-K  Kt  6,  R- 
K  B2;  38  P-K  R  7,  K-K  2;  39  Q-K  Kt  5  ch  and 
wins. 


the   white   King, 


B  2;   36  Q-Q  Kt  3  and 


fn)   This    Pawn,    shutting    in 
makes  a  draw  an  assured  fact. 

(o>    If   35..,  R   (Kt2>-K 
Black's  best  Pawn  is  lost. 

fp;  Mie.ses,  who  is  sure  of  a  draw,  risks  much  to 
win  in  order  to  gain  some  future  special  prize; 
such  action  naturally  adds  to  the  value  of  the 
parties,  since  both  players  are  nf>w  doing  the  very 
best  in  their  power,  and  the  ending  is  verv  inter- 
esting. 


Alcohol, 
Opium, 
Tobacco 
Using  /f» 


Produce  each  a  disease 
having  definite  patholo- 
gry.  The  disease  yields 
easily  to  the  Treatment 
as  administered  at  the 
following  Keeley  Insti- 
tutes ; 


P.  D.  Armour  | 

Head  of  the  great  Armour  Packing  Company,  W| 

Chicago,  111.  (in  a  personal  letter  to  'Ai 

Dr.  Keeley),  said  :  0\ 

I  have  sent  about  two  hundred  n, 

of  my  employees,  from  butchers  ^1 

to  foremen,  and  all  have  been  f)i 

permanently  cured.      I  do   not  ^1 

think  there  is  any  one  thing,  or  fj^ 

any  one  man,  who  ever  did  the  ^1 

good  to  humanity  that  you  are  fit 

doing  with  your  cure.  ^ 


A  Friend's  Opportunity 

THOUSANDS  of  men  have  been  saved 
j.j^  from  biisines.s  ruin  and  a  drunkard's 

|l,7(  grave  and  their  families  from  misery  and 
poverty  by  the  timely  suggestion"  of  a 
friend.  It  is  unnecessary  to  depict  the 
sufferings  that  are  being  caused  by  in- 
temperance. There  is  no  one  but  who 
would  appreciate  reading  Rev.  T.  DeWitt 
Talmage's  lecture  on  tiie  evils  of  intem- 
perance. Probably  it  is  the  grandest 
portrayal  of  the  curse  of  liquor  that  the 
world  has  received.  If  yon  are  interested 
at  all,  or  know  of  any  one  who  is  in  the 
clutches  of  the  liquor  habit,  we  would  be 
glad  to  send  yon  a  copy  of  Rev.  T.  DeWitt 
Talmage's  lecture,  together  with  other 
printed  matter,  wliich  will  clearly  dem- 
onstrate to  you  that  tiie  indulgence  in 
liquor  is  a  di.sease  and  that  we  have 
cured  thousands  and  thousands.  Please 
till  out  and  mail  coupon  below.  We 
will  forward  you  by  mail — plain  envel- 
ope, sealed — the  matter  spoken  of  above, 
which  we  believe  nmst  be  of  .interest. 


Cut  Out  and  Mail  to  Institute  Nearest  to  You 

I  would  be  interested  in  receiving  copy 
of  Rev.  T.  DeWitt  Talmage's  lecture  and 
other  printed  matter. 

Name 

Toifn   

fitate 


Hundreds  of  welUknown  peo- 
ple have  indorsed  and  recom= 
mended  the  Keeley  treatment. 

Among  them  the  following  : 

General  Neal  Dow 
Col.  C.  H.  Taylor 
Judge- Advocate-Gen.  Groesbeck 
Dr.  Park  HURST 
Rev.  Canon  Fleming 
Frances  E.  Willard 
Hon.  Luther  Laflin  Mills 
Ex-Gov.  Hastings 
Rev.  Dr.  Geo.  C.  Lorimer 
Rev.  T.  DeWitt  Talmage 
John  V.  Farwell 
Dr.  Edward  McGlvnn 
Rear-Admiral  Walker 
Ex-Gov.  Claude  Matthews 
Ex-Gov.  John  P.  Altgeld 

Rt.  Rev.  John  Shanley 
Gen.  James  W.  Forsyth,  U.S.A. 


.%I.\V.%1S  .%DUKK!«S  THK  I.V'STITrTE  NEAREST  TO  VtlV. 


Birminjrhain,  .-Via. 
Hot  Spiiiigs,  Ark. 
L<is  Angeles,  Cal. 


Des  Moines,  lo»a. 
Crab  Orchard,  Ky. 
New  Orleans.  La.. 
I628-3S  Kelicitv  St. 


PittsbuiB,  Pa., 

42«  Fifth  Ave. 


San  Franeisco,  Cal 

1170  Market  St.  Portland,  Me. 

West  Haven,  Conn.  Le.xington,  Mass. 

Wa,shin(rton,  D.  C,  Grand  Kapids,  Mich. 


•,'U  N.  Capitol  St 
Ansriista,  (Ja. 
Dwight,  111. 
Cliai  lestown,  Ind. 
Marion,  Ind. 


St.  Louis.  Mo. 
28(';i  Locust  St. 


No.  Conway,  N.  H. 
Oiiialia.  Neb.. 

724  South  19th  St.    Columbia,  S.  C. 
Ruffalo,  N.  Y.  Pallas,  Texas, 

White  Plains,  N.  Y.  Rellevue  Place. 

Columbus.  Ohio.        Kichmond,  Va. 
Cor.  3d  &  Denni-  Seattle,  Wash. 

son  Ave's.  Huntington, W.  Va. 
Portland,  Ore. 


Harrisburg,  Pa. 
Bouldei  Hot  Sp'ngs.  „,  .,    ,   ,    ,.      ,. 

„ M„„V     Pbiladelpliia,  I'a, 

Boulder.  Mont.  812  X   Broad  St. 

Fargo.  No.  Oak.         Providence,  R.  \. 

Drtaifs  of  Ireattnrnt,  iniil  jifoofs  of  its  success,  sent  free  on 
ti/>i>licfiti(>n  to  iiiiif  of  the  iiltore-imineil  institutes. 

*•  N<tii-llcr<'ilil V  of  liu'brirl*."  I»y  lie.  Lotlic  K.  Kim-Ii'v,  niiiil<><l  <in  applii'iLlitin. 


Waukesha,  Wis. 
Toronto,  Ont 
Winnipeg,  Man. 
London,  Eng. 
Cape  Town.  S.  A. 


LKSLIE  E.  KEELEY,  M.t)., 


Stomach  Comfort 

can  easily  be  obtained  by  the  use  of 

MURRAY'S 
CHARCOAL     TABLETS 

They  are  absolutely  unmedicated. 
Prevent  fermentation,  absorb  all  gases, 
and  sweeten  the  stomach.  A  bad  com- 
plexion is  'wonderfully  benefitted  by 
their  daily  use. 

AT  ALL  DRUGGISTS 


A.  J.  DMman,  41  AmIorHouae,  M.  Y.  > 


VARICOSE  VEINS, 

WEAK  JOINTS, 
VARICOSE  ULCERS 

and 

LEU  SWELLINOS 

Cured  by 

PATENT  SEAMLESS 

ELASTIC 

STOCKINGS. 

We  make  all  goods  t<i  inciisiiriMif  new 
elastic  made  by  iis  and  scikI  by  mail  to 
any  part  of  the  world,  and  K"i>1'H >'♦«■«•  H 
(it.  rree  Catalogue  tells  how  to  measure, 
gives  iiricpR,  etc.  .'>pnd  for  one.  We  are 
the  largest  weavers  of  special  elastic 
work  in  the  I'nited  .States. 

ciritTis  *  sriNnKT.T,  CO.. 

<•' Mark.t  Street,  l.ynn,   I\I:isx. 


Readers  of  The  Litsrart  DiaKSx  are  aaked  to  mention  the  publication  'vhen  writing  to  advertisers. 
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Thre    New  Stories  hy  Count  Leo  ToMnj/,  written 

for  the  Benefit  of  the  Ki-shinef  Suffererg.    PuJi- 

Usl\er's  and  Aiithor'K   Prolits  an:  to  go  to  the 

Kislijurf  Rrliif  Funtt. 

ESARHADDON 


BY 

Count  Leo  Tolstoy 

Translated  by  Louise  and  Aylmer  Maude,  with  an  In- 
troduction Containing  Letters  by  Tolstoy 

Esarhaddon,  King  of  Asyyria 

An  allej?<>rical  :story  with  an  Oriental  set- 
ting, telling  how  a  cruel  king  was  made  to 
feel  and  understand  the  sufferings  of  one  of 
his  captives,  and  to  repent  his  own  cruelty. 

Work,  Death  and  Sickness 

A  legend  accredited  to  the  South  Ameri- 
can Indians,  showing  the  three  means  (lod 
took  to  make  men  more  kind  and  brotherly 
toward  each  other. 

Three  Q\iestioi\s 

A  quaint  folk-lt»re  tale  answering  the 
tliree  questions  of  life:  "  What  is  the  Best 
Time?"  "Who  Are  the  Most  Important  Per- 
sons?" "What  Thing  Should  be  Done  First?" 

OPINIONS  OF  THE  PRESS: 

St.  Louis  Globe  LtiitiDiriii :  "  Tlu're  is  perhaps  no 
writer  working  tti-day  wliose  mia<l  is  centered  on 
broader  and  better  things  than  the  Russian  mastei. 
and  the  present  offering  shows  him  at  his  very  best." 

New  York  Jferoltl :  "  ExtraorfUnarily  simple  in 
matter  and  manner,  they  yet  enforce  with  curious 
power  Tolstoy's  cardinal  doctrines  of  the  universal 
brotherhood  of  man.  the  sacredness  of  life,  and  the 
duty  of  non-resistance  to  evil." 

This  is  the  latest  editon  to  the  "Hour-Glass  Stories." 

Dainty  12ino,  Cloth,  Frontispiece,  Ornamental 
Cover,  40  cents.  Net;  by  nail,  45  cents 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  Pubs..   NEW  YORK 


A  Ra>.re  Editiorv 
^vl-»ich    sold    for 


Yovi  Ca-rv  Own 
a  Facsimile  for 


$2.50 


$8,600.00 


Fabulous  prices  are  being  paid  for  First  Folio  Edi- 
tions of  Shakespeare.  Add  to  your  librao'  at  trifling 
cost  a  photographic  famsimile  of  the  British  Museum 
volume  of  the  1623 

FIRST   FOLIO 

SHAKESPEARE 

H^iiA  an  Introduction  by 
J.  O.  HALLIWELL  PHILLIPS, 

the  celebrated  E)iglish  archologist  and  biographer 
of  Sliakespeare. 

It  is  a  book  that  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every 
lover  of  literature  and  especially  of  Shakespeare. 

There  is  no  work  in  the  whole  range  of  Englisli 
literature  approaching  in  interest  and  critical  value  this 
famous  First  Folio  Edition  of  Shakespeare.  When  it 
is  mentioned  that  this  is  the  sole  authority  for  tlie  text 
of  such  masterpieces  as  Tile  Tempest,  Macbeth, 
Twelfth  Night,  Measure  for  Measure,  Coriola- 
nus,  Julius  Cssar,  Timon  of  Athens,  Anthony 
and  Cleopatra,  Cymbeline,  As  You  Like  It,  and 
The  Winter's  Tale,  enough  is  said  to  confirm  its 
unrivaled  importance  and  interest. 

The  Boston  Budget  :  "There  is  no  work  in 
the  whole  range  of  English  literature  that  at  all  ap- 
proaches this  famous  First  Folio  Edition  of  Shakes- 
peare, and  its  reproduction  at  this  time  is  especially 
valuable.  No  student  of  literature  can  afford  to  do 
witliout  a  copy  of  this  excellent  work,  which  is  the 
authorized  American  edition  from  the  English  facsimile 
plates." 

«»o.  Cloth,  orer  l,tHK>  priffeit.     Sent 
po.st-juiiil  to  riiiij  ttrlilri-.K.s  for  .$^.SO. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY.  Pubs.,  NEW  YORK 


KviloskoLp,  The  Ma.ster 

And  Other  Algonkin  Poems 

Stories  and  legends  of  animals,  Indians,  and  nature. 
By  Chas.  Godfrey  Lei..\nd,  Hon.  F.R.S.L.,  and  John 
DvNEiEY  Prince,  Ph.D.  Profusely  illustrated.  i2mo. 
Cloth,  370  pp.,  $2.00,  net ;   by  mail,  $2.17. 

fUNK    &   WAGNALLS   COMPANY,    Pubs.,    NEW    YORK 

Readers  of  The  LiTERAJtr 


Announcement  to  Literary  Digest  Readers 

All  F>ooklovers  and  those  who  delight  in  choice  literature  will  welcome  the 

initial  volume  which  we  have  just  published  of  the  specially 

authorized    handsome    library    edition    of 

Tolstoys  Complete  Works 

stories.  Plays,    Folk    Tales,   Essays,    Discussions  on  Theology,   Religion, 
Social  Questions,  Diet,  Sex  Questions,    Art,  etc.,  etc.  26  Volumes. 

The  volumes  will  appear  in  uniform  style,  but  each  will  be  independent  of  the  others  so 
f^r  as  numberine.  pagine.  etr..  are  concerned.    They  will  be  octavos  in  size,  bound  in  extra- 

([uality  ribbed  olive  cloth,  tasteful  cover  designs  in 
gold,  printed  on  choice  gilt-top,  deckle-edge  paper, 
good-sized  type,  illustrated  with  photogravure  frontis- 
pieces, etc. 

The  First  Volume  Just  Ready! 

SEVASTOPOL 

AND    OTHER    MILITARY    TALES 

By  LEO  TOLSTOY 

A  new  translation  by  Louise  and  Aylmer  Maude, 
specially  authorized  by  the  author.  This  book  relates 
the  author's  own  experiences,  sensations,  and  reflec- 
tions during  the  most  noted  siege  of  modern  history. 
During  the  siege  of  Sevastopol,  from  October  17,  1854, 
to  September  6,  1855,  the  Allies,  it  has  been  calculated, 
fired  from  their  cannon  and  mortars  no  less  than 
1,356,000  shots  at  its  defenders.  None  of  these,  how- 
ever, or  of  the  much  more  nimierous  small-arm  bullets, 
hit  a  young  officer,  Count  Leo  Tolstoy  by  name,  whose 
death  would  have  deprived  the  world  of  so  much  that 
it  could  ill  spare,  including  this  book,  the  first  of  his  works  to  receive  international  recog- 
nition. The  translation  has  been  authorized  by  Count  Tolstoy,  who  has  specially  com- 
mended it  for  its  accuracy,  simplicity,  and  directness. 


The  Latest  Portrait  of  Tolstoy. 
iTuken  since  his  recent  illness.  1 


The  Illustrated  London  News:  "There 
is  no  one  to  equal  Tolstoy  as  a  master  of  tlie  psychology 
of  war.  We  think  of  '  Linesman,'  G.  W.  Steevens, 
Rudyard  Kipling,  and  Stephen  Crane — and  are  forced 
to  conclude  that  Tolstoy  is  better  than  them  all.  His 
characters  .  .  .  emerge  into  the  light  of  the  camp-fire, 
and  reveal  their  souls,  and  pass  away  into  the  darkness  ; 
.  .  .  but  while  they  are  with  us  Tolstoy  makes  us  see 
right  into  them  ;  he  gives  us  an  overpowering  sense  of 
their  reality." 

What  Count   Tolstoy  Says  of  the  Translators 
and  Translation 

"  Better  translators,  both  for  knowledge  of  the  two  languages  and  for  penetration  into  the  very  meaning  of  the 
matter  translated,  could  not  be  invented  "  Of  their  translation  of  "  Sevastopol "'  Tolstoy  also  says  :  "  I  think 
1  already  wrote  you  how  unusually  the  first  volume  of  your  edition  pleases  me.  All  in  it  is  excellent :  the  edition 
and  the  remarks,  and  chiefly  the  translation,  and  yet  more  the  conscientiousness  with  which  all  this  has  been  done. " 


The  Morning  Leader,  London  :  "  No  other 
modem  book  approaches  '  Sevastopol '  in  the  complete- 
ness and  directness  with  which  it  unveils  the  realities 
of  war.  There  are  picturesque  glimpses  in  Mr.  Kip- 
ling's vulgar  stories  of  fighting.  But  the  strongest 
meat  Mr.  Kipling  can  provide  is  milk  for  babes  beside 
Count  Tolstoy's  seemingly  casual  sketches,  which  yet 
comprehend  with  merciless  amplitude  the  whole  atmos- 
phere of  war." 


The  Contents  of  Sevastopol  Include 


Preface  to  this  Edition  of  Tolstoy's  Works  ; 
Preface  to  Sevastopol  and  other  Military  Tales  ; 
Transliteration  of  Russian  Names  ; 
Recapitulation  to  aid  English  Readers  ; 
Sevastopol  in  December,  1854  ; 
Sevastopol  in  May,  1855  : 
Sevastopol  in  August,  1855  ; 


The  Wood-Felling  :  A  Junker's  Tale  ( 1S45-55) : 

Meeting  a  Moscow  Acquaintance  in  the  Detachment. 
Fiom  Prince  Nehludof's  Diary  in  the  Cau- 
casus (1856) 

Two  Hussars  (1856) 

Index  of  Russian  Words  and  Customs  Kxplained  in 
Foot-notes. 


Send  In  Your  Subscription  Now  for  the  Complete  Works 

You  pay  for  each  volume  when  it  is  issued,  ftign  the  coupon  below.  This  handsome 
edition  is  one  which  every  American  booklover  will  desire  to  possess  and  one  which  all 
will  certainly  treasure.  We  shall  publish  only  a  limited  edition,  and  the  size  of  this  edition 
will  be  determined  by  the  support  now  given  this  large  undertaking.  We  will  notify  you 
before  each  volume  is  ready,  and  not  over 
three  or  four  four  volumes  a  year  will  be 
published,  so  that  you  will  not  feel  the 
expense  of  the  work. 

A  Choice  Volume 

Handsomely  printed  on  deckle-edge  pa- 
per, gilt  top,  photogravure  ^lortrait  of 
Tol«toy  from  '  daguerreotype  taken  in 
18.55,  map  of  .>«eva8topol  ;  cover  design  in 
gold,  extra-quality  ribbed  olive  cloth, 
3a5 -i-xlviii.  pp.    A»rice,   S1..50,  postpaid. 


FUNK  &,  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 

Publishers  New  York 


SUBSCRIPTION    BLANK-TOLSTOY'S 
COMPLETE   WORKS 

FUNK  &>  WAGNALLS  COMPANY, 

30  Lafayette  Place.  New  York. 
Gentlemen: — Please  enroll  me  as  a  subscriber 
for  Tolstoy's  complete  works.  I  enclose  herewith 
Ji.5ofor  "Sevastopol,"  the  first  volume,  and  agree 
to  remit  $1.50  for  each  of  the  succeeding  twenty-five 
volumes  when  notified  that  each  is  ready,  it  being  un- 
derstood that  not  over  four  volumes  a  ye.ir  will  be 
published. 

Name _. 


A  ddress 


PiessT  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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33/3%  DISCOUNT  BEFORE  WE  MOVE 

The  bulkiest  portion  of  our  stock  must  be  disposed  of  before  we  move  to  our  new  home,  Corner  Fourth  Avenue  and  Twenty- 
Third  Street.  Tiiis  is  necessary  to  save  the  enormous  expense  of  transpoiting  many  tons  of  books.  In  this  economy  all  of  our 
patrons  may  benefit,  because  tiiis  situation  puts  us  under  the  necessity  of  making  striking  price  reductions,  and  simultaneously 
])lacing  within  your  reach  such  bargains  as  can  be  offered  only  on  very  rare  occasions.  Ik^low  will  be  founil  a  striking  example. 
The  regular  price  of  this  great  work  is  $15;  we  offer  the  8-5  copies  in  stock  for  only  $10  each,  carriage  prepaid,  and  on  easy  terms. 

Nearly  1,400  Pages 

Bound  in  Pull  Morocco 

Size,  Each  Page,  11x8  in. 

Weighs  Nearly  12  lbs. 

The  ChriMian  Leader,  London: 
"Since  Mattbew  Henrj',  no  one  has 
arisen  with  the  same  qualitlcations 
for  the  work.  Joseph  Parker  will,  in 
centuries  to  come,  have  the  same 
place  as  Matthew  Henry  has  had  in 
all  English  speaking  lands." 


750,000  Words  N.j?es  Alone 

Printed  from  New  Type 

A  Book  for  a  Lifetime 

A  Splendid  Gift 

The  New  York  Observer:  "A  page 
of  Parker  is  worth  a  volume  of  some 
.sermons  that  we  have  seen  in  print, 
and  the  preacher  that  studies  him  and 
makes  an  honest  adaptation  of  his 
pungent  expositions  can  not  fail  to 
make  himself  a  more  interesting  and 
IMdIltable  teacher  of  the  Word." 


PARKER'S  PULPIT  BIBLE 


Dr.  Joseph  Parker's  Greatest  Life  Work-His  ''Last  Will  and  Testament" 

This  great  Bible  of  Bibles  is  one  of  tlie  most  remarkable  contributions  to  pulpit  literature  ever  given  to  the  w orld.  The  entire 
text  of  the  Bible  is  printed  in  extra  large,  clear  type,  witli  the  best  illu.strations  for  pulpit  and  homiletical  and  home  devotional 
use  in  an  ample  margin  opposite  each  signilicant  verse.  These  notes  are  full  of  suggestive  thoughts,  and  they  unfold  a  wealth  of 
scriptural  interpretation  and  meaning,  incixnising  many  hundred-fold  the  value  of  the  original  text.  The  work  is  entirely  new 
from  cover  to  cover,  and  was  onlj'  completed  a  short  time  before  Dr.  Parker's  death  a  few  months  ago. 

STRIKING  TEXTS  ?:'.Z'frr 
INDICATED 


the  Bible  Dr. 
marked    ott 
hundreds  of  striking  and  sugges- 
tive texts,  these  being  indicated  by 
brackets.  Nearly  10,W)0  themes  and  texts  are  shown. 


COPIOUS   INDEX  TO    ^^^^-^espace  has  not 
WW!  iwww    iiivkn    iw    permitted  a  sulhcient 

SUGGESTIVE    WORKS    "  "tm™t    of   any 
wwMHbwiiab    ■iwiinw     passage  a  copious 

and  carefully  detailed  index  shows  in  which  of  Dr. 
Parker's  other  works  the  interpretation  is  provided. 


ALL  THE  NOTES  NEW  -:^;^^^^^- 

AND   ORIGINAL  i""es  appears  in  this  work  for 

niiH  wiiiuinfifc  the  first  time.  These  notes,  if 
printed  in  a  sepaiale  work,  would  alone  make  four 
large  octavo  volumes. 


"Thousands  of  sermons  will  grow  out  of  this  seed,  and  many  a  hard-pushed  minister,  who  has  not  sunk  to  borrowing  the  licains  of  other  men,  will 
bless  Dr.  Parker  for  thoughts  that  stir  bis  own  mind  and  set  it  in  motion  toward  preaching."— Dr.  Marcus  Dods,  in  British  U'echly. 

"We  have  put  'The  Pulpit  Bible'  at  the  head  of  our  'gift-book  notices,'  because  it  would  not  be  easy  to  And  one  of  more  dignified  form  and 

GREATER  rsEFtJLNESS."— The  Spectator,  Loudon. 


A  Beautiful  and  Durable  Volume 


The  work  is  published  in  a  sumptuous  quarto  vohime  of  the  cus- 
tomary pulpit  size.  It  is  bound  in  rich,  heavy,  full  morocco  leather, 
^■^^■^— ^^^^~^^"^^^^^^^™  title  .stamped  in  gold,  inside  edges  "tooled,"  inside  cover  pages 
beautifully  marbled,  full  gilt  edges,  tasteful  bookmark,  limber  binding,  making  the  volume  lie  open  easily  at  any  place.  The  vol- 
ume is  10.}  inches  wide,  llj  inches  long,  and  3.>  inclies  thick.  Tliere  are  1351  pages  printed  on  tirst-class  paper  from  new  type 
cast  especially  for  this  purpose.     Durability  and  elegance  are  manifest  in  every  feature  of  the  magnificent  volume. 


A  ROYAL  GIFT  FOR  A  CHURCH  TO 

GIVE  ITS  PASTOR  ^'o  more  endunng token 
Uiii.  iiw  rH«>  I  Uii  of  appreciation  could  be 
selected  by  a  congregation  as  a  gift  to  its  jtastorthan 
this  handsome,  iielpful  Bible,  which  is  sure  to  be 
appreciated  and  trea.sured  by  every  minister. 


AN    IDEAL    VOLUME    FOR    HOME 

READING  ^^  is  entirely  free  from  any  denomina- 
"*•**'""*'  tional  bias,  and  forms  a  splendid  book 
for  devotional  reading  in  the  home  circle,  making 
the  Scriptures  clear  and  full  of  meaning  to  all. 


A  PRICELESS  HELP  for  BIBLE  STU- 

DENTS  Every  Bible  Student,  Theological  Stu- 
■f  kii  I  «  clent,  aud  Sunday  School  Teacher  will 
And  in  this  \'oUime  a  ne\'er-eiiding  source  of  practi- 
cal help,  supplying  under  one  cover  the  information 
of  a  whole  Biblical  Library. 


A  CLEAR,  BRILLIANT,  AND  EXTRAORDINARILY  SUGGESTIVE  INTERPRETER 

The  Chriittian  Endeavor  World,  Boston: — "Dr.  .Io.sepli  Parker  is  distinguished  immeasurably  by  a  distinct  and  unapproached  gift  of   interpretation  which 

opens  up  to  homiletic  use  vast  sections  of  revelation,  which  have  hitherto  lain  unused." 


The  Oiristian  7fcroW  ;  —  "  Dr.  Parker's  style  is 
clear,  epigrammatic,  terse,  and  vigorous.  He  is  con- 
sequently extraordinarily  suggestive,  a  perfect  mine 
or  treasiiry  for  preachers." 


Zion^s  Herald,  Boston:— "Dr.  Parker  is  always 
fresh  and  suggestive.  To  the  clergyman  these  vol- 
umes are  of  almost  incalculable  value." 


The  Oirixtiaii  Index,  Atlanta,  Ga.:  "Dr.  Parker 
throws  fresh  light  on  the  old  narratives  which  we 
have  known  '  from  a  child,'  and  often  makes  us  feel 
as  if  we  saw  them  with  new  eyes." 


A  FRAGMENT  SHOWING  THE   FULNESS  OF  ILLUSTRATION 


JEREMIAH,  CHAPTER   Vlil. 

At  that  time,  saith  the  Lord,  they  shall  bring  out  the  bones  of  the  kings  of 
Judah,  and  the  bones  of  his  princes,  and  thi;  bones  of  the  priests,  and  the  bones  of 
the  prophets,  and  the  bones  of  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem,  out  of  their  graves: 

2  And  they  shall  spread  them  before  the  sun,  and  the  moon,  and  all  the  host 
of  Heaven,  whom  they  have  loved,  and  whom  they  have  served,  and  after  whom 
they  have  walked,  and  whom  they  have  sought,  and  whom  they  have  wor- 
shipiMMl :  they  shall  not  be  gathered,  nor  be  buried;  they  shall  be  for  dung 
upon  the  face  of  th(!  earth. 

Only  85  Sets— Satisfaction  Guaranteed 

At  a  saving  of  one-third  price,  no  progr(!ssive  preacher  can  afford  to  neglect 
tills  uniiaralleled  opportunity  for  securing  one  of  tiii;  real  and  abiding  treasures 
for  the  iiiinist<'r's  study.  Dr.  Parker  was  one  of  the  world's  mightiest  preachers, 
and  his  rare  genius  never  shone  more  brilliantly  than  in  this  great  work  which 
he  sjjoko'of  as  his  "  Last  Will  and  Testiiinent." 

We  guarantee  satisfaction.  Send  no  money  until  the  work  has  met  with  your 
approval.    The  coupon  opixisite  brings  it  to  you,  carriage  prepaid. 

Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,    Pubs.,    N.  Y. 


DR.  PARKER'S   MARGINAL  NOTES 

Who  can  measure  the  judgments  of  God  ? 
"Imperial  CiBsar  dead  and  turned  to  clay,"  etc. 

We  are  prone  to  think  that  only  the  poor  are  wicked  :  read  the  catalogue- 
kings,  princes,  priests,  prophets,  aiid  all  the  flower  of  the  city,  and  not  one  poor 
man  named. 

An  educated  sinner,  degreed  and  certificated,  is  an  instrument  of  the  Devil. 

3  That  is  the  extremity  of  human  sorrow.  Who  does  not  cling  to  life  V 
Ask  men  who  have  but  little  comfort  in  life  why  they  cling  to  existence.  The 
mystery  is  that  they  do  cling  to  it.  There  is  always  a  to-morrow,  always  a  door 
ajiir,  always  a  galethat  swings  a  little,  and  may  open  on  the  right  side. 


SPECiat  REMOVAL  SALE  COUPON 


Funk  &  Wacsnalls  Company.  30  Lufayotte  Pi  loc,  Now  York. 

(7(n/;cmi'n  — I  iicccpi,  your  spccinl  offer  of  "  Parkku's  Pulpit  Bible"  to 
LlTEliAliY  Digest  roiicU'rs  for  i^lO,  (carriaite  prppaidi,  remdar  price  |1B,  and 
ftKrco  to  send  you  1^2  within  fivi,  days  of  receipt  of  the*  work,  as  tno  first 
payment  for  tlio  same.  I  auri'e  to  remit  the  l)alance  of  the  price  in  monthly 
instalments  of  $2  each  until  settled  in  full.  It  is  understood  if  I  consider 
the  work  unsutisfuctory  1  may  return  it  within  five  days  of  receipt. 
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TOPICS    OF    THE    DAY. 


RUSSIA    AND   JAPAN. 

THE  severance  of  diplomatic  relations  between  Russia  and 
Japan,  on  Saturday  of  last  week,  was  interpreted  by  the 
American  press  as  the  virtual  beginning  of  war.  The  New  York 
Tribune  declared  at  once  that  it  was  "  reluctantly  compelled  to 
regard  war  as  practically  begun."  Simultaneously  the  officials  at 
St.  Petersburg  and  Tokyo  made  statements  intended  to  show  that 
the  opposing  Government  was  in  the  wrong.  The  St.  Petersburg 
officials  declared  that  Japan's  recall  of  its  minister  before  the  Rus- 
sian note  to  Japan  was  delivered  was  a  "  piece  of  impudence," 
which  "places  Japan  distinctly  in  the  wrong  before  the  world," 
and  throws  the  entire  responsibility  of  beginning  the  war  upon  the 
Japanese.  The  St.  Petersburg  iVovoye  Vremya  is  reported  by 
cable  as  saying: 

"  As  it  turns  out,  the  whole  exchange  of  notes  was  a  farce. 
Japan  only  awaited  the  moment  when  the  cruisers  she  bought  in 
Italy  should  have  reached  Chinese  waters.  They  arrived  at  Singa- 
pore and  the  Japanese  threw  off  the  mask  without  even  waiting 
for  the  Russian  reply. 

"The  Asiatics  have  shown  themselves  Asiatics.  They  are  un- 
able to  observe  even  the  slightest  decency.  Historj'  does  not 
know  of  a  case  of  similar  behavior.  We  are  convinced  that  public 
opinion  in  Russia  will  give  the  Japanese  a  proper  reply." 

The  Japanese  officials,  on  the  other  hand,  point  out  that  three 
weeks  had  elapsed,  without  reply,  since  Japan's  note  was  handed 
to  Russia,  that  the  contents  of  the  Russian  note  were  already 
known  unofficially,  and  that  the  note  itself  had  actually  been  com- 
municated to  other  foreign  governments.  Its  contents  were  known 
to  be  such  that  Japan  would  not  assent  to  it,  and  the  Japanese 
Government  believed  that  the  formal  reply  was  being  delayed  to 
allow  Russia  to  complete  military-  preparations.  So  diplomatic 
relations  were  broken  off. 

The  New  York  Press  says  of  American  sympathy  in  the  im- 
broglio : 

"The  people  of  the  United  States  can  have  no  quarrel  with  tiie 
little  brown  man  for  the  measure  of  self-defense  he  has  been  driven 


to  take.    The  Jap  had  found  himself  with  his  back  to  the  wall,  and 
he  could  do  nothing  but  fight  or  fall. 

"When  we  think  that  the  main  point  of  the  Japanese  demand 
was  an  insistence  on  the  carrying  out  of  the  Russian  pledge  to  the 
Peking  Powers  to  maintain  the  'administrative  entity  and  terri- 
torial integrity  of  the  Chinese  Empire  ' — a  McKinley-Hay  policy 
which  Russia  bound  herself  to  keep  by  sacred  pledge  alike  to  the 
United  States  and  other  Peking  treaty  signers  as  to  Japan — Amer- 
ican sympathy  must  be  with  the  nation  that  has  made  this  com- 
mon international  grievance,  and  peculiarly  American  grievance,  all 
her  own.  Insomuch  as  the  battle  of  the  Japanese  nation  is  to 
punish  Russia  for  her  shameless  perfidy  in  sight  of  the  world  in 
Manchuria,  and  to  enforce  the  Russian  promise  of  the  open  door 
for  all  the  world  in  China,  the  Japanese  nation's  battle  is  ours."' 

The  Philadelphia  Press  treats  the  larger  aspects  of  the  war  as 
follows : 

"The  breach  of  diplomatic  relations  yesterday  between  Japan 
and  Russia,  a  breach  which  means  war.  opens  the  last  great  strug- 
gle in  the  long  contest  between  Europe  and  Asia.  When  Madrid 
halted  the  Arab  at  Tours  and  Batu  tiie  son  of  Genghis  paused  in 
his  Tartar  invasion  six  centuries  later,  after  taking  Pesth,  before 
Polish  resistance,  it  looked  in  either  case  as  if  Asia  might  sweep 
and  swamp  modern  Europe. 

"  For  the  last  three  centuries,  since  the  repulse  of  the  Turks 
from  the  siege  of  Vienna  and  the  organization  of  the  English  East 
India  Company,  events  close  together,  it  has  seemed  equally  clear 
that  all  Asia  would  become,  bit  by  bit,  the  fief  of  some  European 
Power.  All  north  Asia  is  held  by  Russia,  and  the  core  and  best 
of  south  Asia— India — by  England.  P>ance  and  England  divide 
the  Indo-Chinese  peninsula.  Persia  is  under  Russian  control. 
The  Turkish  Empire  survives  only  through  the  jealousy  of  the 
European  Powers.  Unless  Japan  fought,  north  China  would  be- 
come an  appanage  of  Russia,  and  the  rest  of  the  empire  be  inglori- 
ously  partitioned  between  European  lands  whose  population  would 
fill  the  half  of  one  of  the  eighteen  provinces  of  the  Celestial 
Empire. 

"Manchuria  and  Korea,  treaties  and  the  rights  of  settlement, 
these  are  but  the  mere  flying  flags  of  the  skirmish  line  by  the  side 
of  the  great  issue  which  at  heart  drives  Japan  into  the  lists,  the  last 
of  independent  Asiatic  lands  to  fight  for  the  autonomous  independ- 
ence of  the  yellow  race  of  Asia.  Civilized  as  Japan  is,  full  of 
European  science,  learning  and  discover}-,  apt  at  imitating  all  that 
Europe  has  learned  and  able  to  add  to  its  better  knowledge.  Japan 
is  at  bottom  still  Asiatic,  pagan,  and  a  believer  in  the  fate,  the 
future,  and  the  full  power  of  the  yellow  race  of  Asia. 

"  The  sun  that  shines  on  the  meteor  flag  of  Japan  is  the  setting 
sun  of  Asia,  close  to  its  end.  Whether  it  is  to  ri.se  again  the  issue 
of  this  conflict  alone  can  tell.  If  Japan  wins,  or  even  halts  the 
Russian  advance,  China  will  be  reorganized  under  Japanese  direc- 
tion, and  a  half  of  Asia  and  a  third  of  the  human  race  will  retain 
an  autonomous  self-direction,  self  development,  and  self-rule.  The 
free  institutions  of  Japan,  superficially  similar  to  our  own,  but  at 
heart  wholly  different  in  action,  aim.  and  achievement,  will  be  the 
model  on  which  the  political  growth  and  policy  of  the  yellow  race 
will  be  fashioned.  The  world  will  not  be  wholly  white,  European 
and  Aryan,  a  blend  of  Latin,  Slav,  and  Teuton.  Instead  tliere  will 
be  the  counterpoise  of  other  ideals,  other  letters,  another  art.  and 
a  differing  social  system. 

"  If  Russia  wins,  the  Asian  sun  .sets  not  to  rise,  and  China,  like 
India,  Japan,  like  Turkey,  will  be  but  a  dependency  of  the  Euro- 
pean .system,  with  its  parallel  and  similar  force.  America  to-day 
has  its  Asian  responsibilities  in  the  Philippines.  Heated  by  this 
great  issue,  war  begins,  a  vast  melting-pot,  into  which  the  peace  of 
the  world  is  to-day  cast.  What  ills  and  woes,  what  shock  and 
conflict  may  arise  from  this  fell  caldron,  what  land  will  be  mar- 
shaled or  what  nation  led  to  war  or  to  captivity,  no  man  can  tell. 
One  of  the  world's  greatest  struggles  opens  with  this  morning's 
news  and  knowledge  of  war." 
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A  CHOICE  OF  EVll.S.  FKED  I.    I.EIPZIGER, 

The  poor  Democratic  donkey  does  not  seem  to  be  pleased        Cartoonist,  the  Detroit  News. 
with  either  brand. 
—Bowers  in  the  Indianoplis  A'ews. 


BARBARA   FRISKY. 

"  '  Shoot,  if  you  must,  this  great  old  head,  but  spare  your 
parly's  flag,'  she  said." 

—  Leipziger  in  the  Detroit  A'eu's. 


DEMOCRATIC   AMITY    ILLUSTRATED. 


I 


"AS   IN   CUBA,   SO   IN  THE  PHILIPPINES." 

LOOK  for  the  time  when  the  Philippines  shall  assume  sub- 
stantially the  same  relation  to  us  as  Cuba  now  holds."  This 
striking  declaration  by  ex-Secretary  Root,  in  a  speech  at  the 
Union  League  Club  in  New  York  last  week,  just  after  his  retire- 
ment from  the  War  Department,  is  considered  to  have  consider- 
able significance.  The  government  of  the  Philippines  is  adminis- 
tered by  the  War  Department,  and  Secretary  Taft,  Mr.  Roofs 
successor,  signalized  the  close  of  his  administration  as  Governor 
of  the  Philippines  and  the  beginning  of  his  administration  of  the 
War  Department  by  speeches  in  Manila  and  Washington,  declar- 
ing that  "  the  Philippines  for  the  Filipinos"  has  been  and  is  to  be 
the  key-note  of  his  policy.  He  is  understood  to  mean  by  this  that 
the  islands  are  to  be  administered  for  the  benefit  of  the  natives 
rather  than  for  the  benefit  of  capitalists  and  adventurers.  Secre- 
tary' Root's  declaration,  quoted  above,  occurred  in  the  course  of 
the  following  remarks : 

"  The  new  republic  of  ours  governs  itself  on  the  old  principles 
of  American  freedom.  Its  star  is  in  the  heaven  to  lead  all  the  re- 
publics of  South  America.  And  let  me  tell  you,  my  friends,  that 
they  see  the  star.  All  the  Spanish-Americans  of  the  continent  to 
the  south  of  us  are  learning  from  America  what  they  can  do  when 
led  by  our  star  of  liberty.  And  in  the  Philippines,  where  they 
knew  not  freedom,  for  there  was  no  freedom  nor  any  law  in  the 
Philippines  ere  we  came  there,  they  are  beginning  to  leam  from  us 
what  liberty  means.  I  look  for  the  time  when  the  Philippines 
shall  assume  substantially  the  same  relation  to  us  as  Cuba  now 
holds. 

"But  all  this  never  could  have  been  done  without  what  rests  in 
the  word  sovereignty.  Never  could  we  have  rescued  these  people 
from  the  yoke  of  tyranny  without  the  exercise  of  sovereignty. 
That  sovereignty  already  has  made  a  better  day  of  liberty  and  law 
for  the  Philippines. 

"  The  questions  of  five  years  ago  are  dead.  New  ones  have 
arisen,  but  we  shall  be  able  to  meet  them.  We  shall  have  the 
canal.  Guarding  the  neutrality  of  the  isthmus,  we  shall  give  to 
the  peoples  of  South  America  the  freedom  they  have  not  known. 
We  shall  teach  them  liberty  and  how  it  ought  to  be  used." 

Says  the  anti-imperialist  Springfield  (Mass.)  Republican  : 

"This  has  been  the  position  of  The  Republican  from  the  out.set, 
and  now  comes  the  late  head  of  the  Department  of  the  Republican 
government  having  to  do  with  Philippine  affairs  with  a  declara- 
tion that  he  agrees  to  that  policy.  And  if  he  agrees  to  it,  there 
can  be  no  question  that  the  President  agrees  to  it,  even  tho  ever  .so 
quietly  for  the  sake  of  not  appearing  to  have  abandoned  the  im- 
perialist policy  of  never  haul  down  the  flag,  in  favor  of  the  anti- 
imperialist  policy  of  Philippine  independence. 

"  If  what  Mr.  Root  now  says  had  been  said  in  the  fall  of  1898  by 
the  President  of  the  United  .Stales  and  conveyed  to  the  Filipinos, 
there  would  never  have  been  any  war,  never  any  of  the  slaughter, 


the  devastation,  the  suffering,  disease  and  starvation,  the  recon- 
centration  and  tortures,  which  sent  tens  of  thousands  of  natives  to 
their  graves  and  hundreds  of  United  States  soldiers.  But  let  us 
not  indulge  in  reproaches  in  the  presence  of  these  signs  of  returning 
sanity  and  loyalty  to  republican  ideals  in  the  government  of  the 
nation.  Better  said  now  than  never.  The  country  is  to  be  con- 
gratulated, and  so,  too,  the  anti-imperialists,  for  even  Saul  must 
now  be  counted  among  their  prophets." 

A  somewhat  different  view  of  Mr.  Root's  declaration  is  taken 
by  the  New  York  Tizzies,  which  says: 

"  A  good  many  of  Mr.  Root's  countrj'men  look  for  this  time  too. 
A  good  many  others  look,  and  perhaps  with  greater  confidence, 
for  the  time  when  Cuba  shall  assume  a  nearer  relation  to  us  than 
the  Philippines  now  hold.  Most  property  owners  in  Cuba  look 
for  the  coming  of  that  time,  not  with  great  confidence,  it  may  be, 
but  certainly  with  longing." 


THE   WAITING   STATUE   OF   FREDERICK. 

'  I  ""HE  despatches  from  Berlin  inform  us  that  a  statue  of  Freder- 
-■•  ick  the  Great  has  been  waiting  there,  packed  for  shipment. 
since  Christmas  or  longer,  intended  as  a  present  from  Emperor 
William  to  the  United  States;  but  that  "no  intimation  has  come 
from  Washington  as  to  when  the  authorities  there  want  it  sent." 
Some  of  the  German  newspapers,  we  are  told,  are  in  a  rage  at  this 
"contemptuous  disregard  of  His  Majesty's  gift  shown  by  the 
United  States,"  and  want  to  end  the  "policy  of  conciliation"  to- 
ward "  the  Yankees,  who  mistake  German  courtesy  for  weakness." 
The  reason  the  Kaiser's  gift  has  not  been  sent  for,  say  the  Wash- 
ington despatches,  is  because  the  grounds  of  the  War  College,  in 
Washington,  where  it  is  to  be  placed,  are  not  yet  ready  for  it. 
"  Piles  of  brick,  lumber,  and  earth  now  cover  the  vicinity  of  the 
proposed  site,"  we  are  told,  and  the  grounds  will  not  be  ready  for 
statuary  "for  several  months  " — perhaps  not  till  after  election.  On 
Sunday  week,  so  says  a  Berlin  despatch,  the  Kaiser  gave  Pro- 
fessor Scripture,  of  Harvard,  two  phonographic  records  of  his 
voice  for  preservation  in  the  Harvard  archives.  One  cylinder  con- 
tains observations  on  Frederick  the  Great,  and  the  other  a  short 
disquisition  on  "  Fortitude  in  Pain." 

Well,  says  the  Atlanta  Journal,  "  it  looks  as  if  we'll  have  to 
take  Frederick  whether  we  want  him  or  not,"  and  several  other 
journals  show  a  similar  lack  of  enthusiasm  over  the  gift.  The 
Boston  Transczipt  refers  to  it  as  "a  white  elephant,"  and  the 
Washington  Post  argues  that  a  statue  of  the  great  Hohenzollem 
would  be  more  appropriately  placed  in  almost  any  other  land  than 
America.     Szys  The  Post  : 

"  Frederick  was  a  great  warrior,  a  wonderful  strategist  and 
statesman.     We  are  ready  to  admit,  indeed,  that  he  was  the  great- 
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•est  soldier,  all  things  considered,  the  world  has  ever  known.  But 
he  was,  at  the  same  time,  the  incarnation  of  tyranny,  of  autocracy, 
of  absolutism— a  ruler  in  whose  philosophy  of  government  individ- 
ual liberty  had  no  more  place  than  in  the  philosophy  of  Commodus. 
We  are  told,  moreover,  that  Frederick  put  obstacles  in  England's 
way  during  our  Revolution  of  1776.  Let  us  acknowledge  that  he 
did.  But  does  any  one  believe  that  he  was  inspired  to  that  course 
— only  a  negative  course  at  most — by  devotion  to  or  even  respect 
for  the  principles  for  which  the  patriot  fathers  shed  their  blood.'' 
Is  it  not  notorious,  on  the  contrary,  that  he  was  actuated  by  the 
rancor  against  England  which  followed  the  retirement  of  Pitt  in 
1761  and  the  consequent  change  of  British  policy  toward  himself.'' 
It  was  the  loss  of  Pitt's  annuity  of  so  many  hundreds  of  thousands 
and  the  English  army  commanded  by  Ferdinand  of  Brunswick — a 
soldier  scarcely  inferior  to  himself — that  filled  Frederick  with  ani- 
mosity toward  his  former  benefactor.  He  cared  no  more  for  the 
•emancipation  of  the  American  colonies  than  he  understood  or  sym- 
pathized with  the  aspirations  of  the  patriots. 

"  We  can  admire  the  greatness  of  Frederick — for  he  was  the 
Tnost  stupendous  figure  of  his  age — but  there  is  no  need  to  confuse 
the  trutlis  of  history." 


CORRUPTION    IN    MILWAUKEE. 

■"  T  F  the  Milwaukee  grand  jury  is  not  a  little  careful,  there  vf  ill  be 
■'■  no  official  left  to  attend  to  public  business,"  is  the  pungent 
remark  of  the  Chicago  Post  on  the  "  graft "  investigation  in  that 
■city;  and  the  Des  Moines  Register  and  Leader  thinks  that  the 
■"saying  about  what  made  Milwaukee  famous  may  have  to  be  re- 
vised." A  Milwaukee  grand  jury,  whose  term  of  service  was  two 
months,  has  just  been  discharged  after  returning  fully  seventy  in- 
dictments against  forty-five  city  and  county  officials  for  corruption, 
and  the  state  attorney,  it  is  said,  has  sufficient  evidence  to  employ 
the  next  grand  jury  in  the  same  good  work.  The  list  includes 
mostly  aldermen  and  former  aldermen  and  supervisors  and  former 
supervisors,  and  nearly  all  of  the  men  indicted  have  been  arrested. 
The  charges  of  wrong-doing  relate  largely  to  cases  of  petty  graft- 
ing, which  took  place  about  two  years  ago.  The  cases  are  now 
up  for  trial.  It  is  charged  that  the  indicted  officials  received 
bribes  for  using  their  influence  for  side-track  privileges  and  street- 
car franchises;  and,  further,  that  many  of  them  received  "rake- 
offs"  in  the  county  coal  deals,  by  which  the  city,  at  the  time  of 
the  coal  strike,  was  made  to  pay  more  than  the  regular  price  for 
coal.  Several  other  deals,  it  is  charged,  were  also  helped  along 
by  bribery.  A  few  of  the  officials,  however,  failed  to  receive  any 
of  the  funds,  and  have  been  indicted  for  soliciting  bribes.     One 


man  has  been  indicted  for  accepting  a  bribe  of  three  tons  of  coal, 
while  Supervisors  Battenberg  and  Mead  and  Marshal  Stoffeld,  of 
Whitefish  Bay,  have  been  held  for  horse-stealing  in  connection 
with  the  county  morgue  horse  deal. 

In  the  list  of  the  indicted  we  find :  Albert  G.  Meixner,  former 
secretaiy  of  the  Fette  and  Meyer  Coal  Company,  seventeen  indict- 
ments for  obtaining  county  orders  under  false  pretenses;  eight  in- 
dictments against  Supervisor  Julius  Freige,  and  four  against  Su- 
pervisor Edward  F.  Straus  for  the  same  offense  ;  three  indictments 
against  State  Senator  Barney  A.  Eaton,  and  five  against  Charles 
Cooke,  former  alderman,  for  bribery. 

The  Milwaukee  Sentinel  makes  these  remarks  regarding  the 
work  of  the  grand  jury  : 

"  The  amounts  involved  in  the  cases  of  graft  uncovered  so  far 
are  small,  but  the  importance  of  a  case  of  this  kind  can  not  be 
measured  by  the  amount  of  money  stolen  from  the  public.  The 
petty  thief  will  become  a  big  thief  if  he  has  a  chance,  and  the 
small  'peanut '  grafter  will  as  readily  engage  in  larger  deals  if  he 
has  an  opportunity  to  do  so.  The  real  importance  of  these  cases 
is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  men  elected  to  public  office  have 
proved  to  be  dishonest.  The  low  moral  standard  by  which  their 
official  conduct  is  governed  is  given  prominence,  not  by  the  amount 
of  money  misappropriated,  but  by  the  fact  that  they  misappropri- 
ated money. 

"  It  is  believed  by  many  that  the  grand  jury  is  clearing  out  the 
petty  offenders  first,  and  that  they  purpose  later  to  send  in  true 
bills  against  officers  whose  crookedness  has  cost  the  county,  and 
possibly  the  city,  substantial  sums.  The  investigations  conducted 
by  the  county  board  committees  disclosed  facts  in  relation  to  the 
County  Hospital  and  the  House  of  Correction  that  have  not  all 
been  covered  by  indictments.  .  .  .  The  natural  inference  is  that 
the  grand  jury  will  have  something  to  say  in  reference  to  these  mat- 
ters later  on.  As  there  have  been  no  public  investigations  into 
city  crookedness,  it  is  impossible  to  predict  what  revelations  will 
be  made  in  that  quarter.  As  the  matter  stands  now,  it  may  be 
said  that  the  grand  jury  has  accomplished  something  more  than 
to  report  progress,  and  there  is  still  more  to  follow 

"  But  the  dishonest  men  and  the  honest  men  who  have  been 
blind  to  what  was  going  on  about  them  should  be  retired  to  private 
life,  in  order  that  the  business  affairs  of  the  county  may  be  put  on 
a  business  basis.  The  payment  of  kited  bills,  duplicate  bills,  and 
fraudulent  bills  must  be  stopped.  There  is  no  more  reason  why 
Milwaukee  County  should  be  robbed  than  there  is  why  a  depart- 
ment store  or  a  manufacturing  establishment  should  be  looted  by 
employees.  To  the  end  that  a  thorough  reformation  may  be 
effected,  it  is  hoped  that  the  new  grand  jury  will  prove  to  be  as 
efficient  and  fearless  as  the  one  that  closed  its  labors  Saturday." 


"HIS  GRAV  KMINENCE."      ^ 

— Maybell  in  the  Brooklyn  Eagle. 


"MAKE    NO    IKUCE    WITH    ADAM    ZAD,   THE  BEAR    THAT  WALKS 

LIKE  A  MAN."  —May  in  the  Detroit y^Kr«a/, 
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THE    MONTANA    MINE   DECISION. 

■\  17  HAT  the  Boston //era/d  calls  "about  the  biggest  holdup 
*  •  ever  perpetrated  under  the  forms  of  law  in  this  country  " 
is  ended  by  the  Montana  Supreme  Court's  decision  that  the  Bos- 
ton and  Montana  Copper  Company  may  pay  dividends  to  the 
Amalgamated  Copper  Company  (thus  dissolving  Judge  Clancey's 
injunction).  The  Boston  Tra7iscript  says  that  this  case  is"  second 
only  to  the  Northern  Securities  case."  The  newspapers  have  re- 
garded this   Montana   contest   as    a  fight  between   F.  Augustus 

Heinze  and  the  Rocke- 
feller interests,  and  a 
writer  in  Frank  Leslie's 
Popular  Monthly  (Feb- 
ruary) describes  the  strug- 
gle as  a  free-for-all  battle 
for  copper,  in  which  the 
legislature  and  the  courts 
are  resorted  to  more  to  ob- 
tain sanction  for  shrewd 
and  bold  deals  than  to 
obtain  justice.  In  the 
present  decision  the 
Rockefeller  interests,  for 
tlie  moment  at  least,  are 
triumphant.  The  Boston 
Transcript  treats  tlie  de- 
cision as  follows : 

"  T  h  e  Amalgamated 
Copper  Company  has  won 
its  case  in  the  matter  of 
the  dividends  on  its  hold- 
ings of  Boston  and  Mon- 
tana shares.  The  Su- 
preme Court  of  Montana 
not  only  reverses  former 
decisions,  but  reviews  the  ca.se  and  demonstrates  the  Amalga- 
mated's  contention.  The  combine  has  been  prevented  from  re- 
ceiving dividends  on  its  holdings  of  the  Boston  and  Montana 
shares  through  litigation  and  injunctions  presumably  inspired  by 
the  Heinze  or  opposition  element  in  the  famous  Montana  copper 
war,  which  has  raged  strenuously  since  the  combine  was  formed. 
Of  course  the  Boston  and  Montana  dividends,  with  those  from 
Amalgamated  holdings  of  Parrot  and  Butte  and  Boston  shares, 
constitute  a  material  part  of  Amalgamated  company  income,  and 
the  back  dividends  aggregate  a  large  amount — many  millions. 

"That  Amalgamated  stock  should  be  depressed,  after  a  slight 
spasmodic  advance  on  the  announcement  of  the  decision,  is  what 
is  most  puzzling  to  the  Street;  but  as  copper  metal  is  lowered  in 
price  at  the  same  time,  it  looks  as  if,  for  purposes  of  their  own, 
the  big  combine  interests  desire  no  'boom  '  in  copper  stocks  just 
now.  As  to  the  immediate  result  of  the  releasing  of  the  Boston  and 
Montana  dividends,  little  idea  of  increased  Amalgamated  dividend, 
immediately,  seems  to  be  entertained.  The  big  company  desires 
to  accumulate  a  surplus  of  size  enough  to  place  the  stock  on  a 
solid  basis  so  that  when  it  does  begin  to  pay  dividends  commen- 
surate with  its  actual  income  under  normal  conditions  it  can  main- 
tain them  without  the  ups  and  downs  of  late  years.  The  decision 
is  vital  and  ought  to  mean  much.  It  is  second  only  to  the  North- 
ern Securities  case,  tho  it  has  been  much  more  complicated  by 
reason  of  the  ins  and  outs  of  Montana  j)olitics.  But  the  decision 
places  squarely  on  record  the  principle  that  the  courts  will  not  up- 
hold manifest  personal  attack  on  corporations.  If  the  Amalga- 
mated violates  the  law  of  Montana  in  comljining  the  other  proper- 
ties into  its  maw,  the  State  should  determine  the  fact  by  bringing 
suit,  not  a  .small  .shareholder  for  obvious  personal  reasons  against 
the  majority  interests. 

"  But  the  failure  of  Amalgamated  stock  to  respond  to  this  im- 
portant victory  is  a  singular  development,  indicating  that  all  is  not 
clear  as  yet  in  the  big  combine.  There  is  the  pity  of  it  all,  and 
because  of  the  'blind-pool'  nature  of  the  copper  trust  the  public 
gain  by  this  decision  is  clouded  in  most  men's  minds.  To  pick  out 
the  actual  ethical  basis  of  it  all  is  difficult  indeed  ;  two  great  rival 


F.  AUGUSTUS  HEINZE, 

Who  has  just  suffered  a  reverse  in  his 
fight  with  the  Amalgamated  Copper  Com- 
pany in  Montana. 


interests  in  copper  have  convulsed  a  whole  State,  and  beneath  the 
surface  of  attack  and  defense  the  real  and  actual  public  weal  seems 
to  stand  a  good  chance  of  becoming  secondary,  even  if  it  do  not 
get  lost  entirely  in  the  mixup.  Meanwhile  the  Boston  copper 
shares  languish  ;  there  is  a  damper  on  all  attempts  at  enthusiasm, 
and  the  price  of  the  metal  is  marked  down  even  as  the  announce- 
ment is  made  of  the  Amalgamated's  legal  victory. 

"  Copper  affairs  are  at  the  mercy  of  mystery  and  manipulation 
by  'magnates  '  as  never  before  in  our  day,  but  this  much  is  plain  : 
there  is  a  good  volume  of  consumption  of  the  metal  abroad  and  a 
moderate  demand  has  been  seen  at  home.  Both  have  quieted,  but 
even  at  current  prices  there  ought  to  be  good  profits  in  copper 
mining,  and  doubtless  the  situation  will  clear  further  now  that  the 
Montana  tangle  has  begun  to  unravel." 


MR.    RAYNER'S   VICTORY   IN   MARYLAND. 

'  I  "HE  election  of  Isidor  Rayner  (Dem.)  to  be  Senator  from 
-*•  Maryland  for  six  years  from  March  4,  1905,  arouses  most 
interest  from  the  fact  that  his  success  "  is  a  clear  defeat  for  Gor- 
man," as  the  Baltimore  News  (Ind.)  says.  Mr.  Rayner,  who  will 
be  remembered  as  Admiral  Schley's  counsel  before  the  Court  of 
Inquiry,  announced  his  own  candidacy  during  the  campaign  last 
fall,  was  his  own  principal  orator  on  the  stump,  and  when  the  con- 
test was  transferred  to  the  legislature,  he  was  his  own  political 
manager.  It  "  was  essentially  a  fight  of  the  individual  against  the 
machine,"  says  the  paper  just  quoted,  and  "  the  primary  moving 
force  in  his  campaign  was  his  popularity,  and  his  popularity  has 
won  in  the  open."  Senator  Gorman's  candidate,  Bernard  Carter, 
could  muster  only  eleven  of  the  eighty-nine  Democratic  votes  in  the 
legislature,  and  the  real  fight  was  between  Rayner  and  ex-Governor 
Smith,  who  had  led  the  negro-disf ranch isement  movement. 

Mr.  Gorman's  prestige  "  is  unquestionably  damaged  "  by  the 
Rayner  victory,  says  the  Washington  correspondent  of  the  New 
York  7»//fj  (Ind.  Dem.),  while  in  the  national  capital  "his  pres- 
tige has  already  been  badly  damaged  by  the  constant  and  uninter- 
rupted succession  of  fail- 
ures marking  his  attempt 
to  lead  the  Senate  Demo- 
crats." The  same  cor- 
respondent continues: 

"  Tho  Mr.  Gorman  was 
heralded  as  a  brilliant 
leader,  just  the  man  to 
solidify  the  Democratic 
forces  and  marshal  them 
to  victory,  his  leadership 
has  resulted  little  better 
than  did  that  of  James  K. 
Jones,  of  Arkansas.  His 
Cuban  reciprocity  policy 
was  scouted  and  dissi- 
pated into  ineffectiveness 
by  the  Senators  whom  he 
attempted  to  lead  in  op- 
position to  their  own 
wishes  and  to  the  policy 
of  House  Leader  Will- 
iams. His  attempt  to 
unite  them  on  his  own 
Baiaajna  Canal  policy  has 
met  with  such  signal  fail- 
ure that  he  will  not  sub- 
mit the  question  to  a  caucus  because  of  the  certainty  that  a  ver- 
dict would  be  formally  recorded  against  him. 

"  These  are  the  only  attempts  at  leadership  he  has  made,  and  his 
failures  are  not  counterbalanced  by  any  successes.  All  this  has 
been  a  matter  of  much  comment  among  the  Southern  Democrats, 
from  whom  he  draws  his  princijial  sujjport  for  the  I'rcsidency.  It 
is  being  commonly  .said  that  t!ie  old  politician's  hand  has  lost  its 
cunning,  and  that  his  skill  has  departed. 

"  But  one  last  argument  lias  remained  as  the  standby  of  the  Gor- 


ISn)OR    KAVNF.K, 

The  new  Democratic  Senator  from  Mary- 
land, whose  election  is  considered  a  blow 
to  the  prestige  and  power  of  Senator  Gor- 
man. 
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man  men.  They  have  pointed  to  his  control  of  his  own  State  as 
proof  that  he  is  still  the  invincible  political  leader  of  old.  War- 
field's  majorit}'  for  Governor  was  small,  but  it  was  won  on  the 
race  issue,  which  Mr.  Gorman  made,  and  his  victory  has  been 
pointed  to  as  proof  that  Gorman  controls  the  State. 

"  But  Rayner's  victory  has  given  a  black  eye  to  that  last  argu- 
ment, in  the  opinion  of  the  Southern  men." 


THE  COTTON    SLUMP. 

JUST  as  the  price  of  cotton  seemed  to  be  swiftly  and  surely  ap- 
proaching twenty  cents,  and  while  the  King  of  England, 
ignoring  the  Chamberlain  campaign  and  the  demand  for  Irish  leg- 
islation, in  his  address  to  Parliament,  was  telling  that  body  that 
the  cotton  situation  had  inspired  him  "with  deep  concern,"  the 
price  paused  in  its  upward  flight,  wavered,  and  then  plunged  down- 
ward in  a  manner  to  bring  dismay  to  the  followers  of  Sully  and 
Brown,  and  glee  to  the  mill  men.  On  Monday  of  last  week  cotton 
was  quoted  at  17X  cents;  on  Saturday  it  was  down  to  14.  What 
caused  the  slump?  "  The  only  explanation  of  the  collapse,"  says 
Dun's  Review,  "  was  the  announcement  that  the  leading  operator 
had  arranged  to  take  a  trip  south  for  recreation."  The  trip  has 
been  postponed.     The  Chicago  Record-Herald  ohserxQ?, : 

"And  what  precipitated  this  'crash'  in  cotton?  The  news  of  a 
record-breaking  crop  and  of  diminished  demand?  No.  The  panic 
had  no  relation,  near  or  remote,  to  the  cotton  crop  or  the  condi- 
tions of  supply  and  demand.  It  was  merely  a  panic  among  gam- 
blers, who  knew  little  and  cared  less  about  the  visible  or  probable 
supply  of  raw  cotton.  The  speculators  were  neither  merchants 
nor  producers. 

"  Cotton  brokers  were  transformed  into  frenzied  madmen  by  the 
report  that  Daniel  J.  Sully,  head  of  the  gambling  clique,  had 
cabled  his  Liverpool  correspondents  that  he  was  going  away  for  a 
two  weeks'  rest ! 

"  With  this  news  was  coupled  the  disquieting  report  that  before 
leaving  for  a  two  weeks'  rest  Sully  had  unloaded  all  his  holdings, 
which,  rumor  had  it,  amounted  to  a  million  bales.  Then  the  crash 
came.  In  less  than  an  hour  the  May  option  fell  a  cent  and  a  quar- 
ter a  pound,  or  $5.25  a  bale,  and  an  hour  later,  when  the  market 
began  to  rally,  the  brokers  were  ever  more  excited  in  their  at- 
tempts to  buy  back  what  they  had  unloaded. 

"  While  these  gamblers  were  making  a  football  of  the  price  of 
cotton,  many  mills  were  closed  and  a  great  industry  seriously  dis- 
turbed. Such  a  wide  fluctuation  in  the  price  of  a  staple  in  the 
course  of  an  hour  could  have  no  possible  basis  in  natural  condi- 
tions. Gamblers  who  force  the  prices  of  staples  up  and  down,  re- 
gardless of  the  law  of  supply  and  demand,  are  a  menace  to  the 
country.  They  invest  the  market  with  doubt  and  uncertainty,  and 
their  speculations  are  calculated  to  have  a  ruinous  effect  upon 
American  industry'." 

We  have  presented  the  planters'  view  of  the  cotton  boom  from 
time  to  time  in  quotations  from  Southern  papers.  The  view  of 
the  cotton  manufacturer  is  treated  in  the  following  editorial  in 
7Ae  American  Wool  and  Cotton  Reporter  (Boston) : 

"  The  situation  of  the  raw  cotton  and  goods  market  is  one 
around  which  centers  a  great  deal  of  interest.  With  cotton  selling 
around  16  cents  a  pound,  the  manufacturer,  as  a  rule,  fails  to  see 
any  margin  for  profit  at  present  prices  for  his  output.  Some 
manufacturers,  however,  are  running  their  machinery'  right  along, 
not  a  bit  apparently  discouraged  at  the  high  price  of  cotton,  nor 
worrying  over  it  either.  There  are  others  who  are  manifestly  de- 
spondent over  the  whole  situation  of  affairs.  They  do  not  seem 
to  take  note  that  there  is  probably  enough  cotton  to  supply  all 
legitimate  demands  of  manufacturers. 

"  From  the  action  of  some  of  them,  one  would  be  led  to  suppose 
that  the  supply  of  raw  cotton  was  to  be  a  thing  of  the  past.  Not 
much  doubt  exists  as  to  there  being  a  shortage— not  a  very  large 
one,  or  one  that  need  cause  any  manufacturer  to  feel  that  he  is  not 
going  to  be  able  to  get  all  the  cotton  he  desires  to  run  his  spindles. 

"Cotton  has  advanced  over  200  per  cent.,  and  after  touching 
\-])i  cents  this  week  is  now  selling  at  id'^i  cents,  the  highest  price 
known  in  thirty  years.  On  the  other  hand,  print-cloths  have  ad- 
vanced over  100  per  cent.,  selling  at  4  cents.,  as  against  i^  cents 


in  May,  189S.  with  cotton  at  5fe  cents.  The  present  price  of  print- 
cloth  is  the  highest  in  twelve  years.  This  price  of  4  cents  is  not 
exactly  on  a  parity  w-ith  cotton  at  \(i=i  cents,  but  still  it  may  be 
approximately  so  when  it  is  taken  into  consideration  that  the  cost 
of  production  has  been  materially  reduced  through  the  instrumen- 
tality of  new  and  improved  machinery-,  as  well  as  the  many  little 
savings  which  have  been  brought  about  under  the  stress  of  sharp 
competition.  The  bulls  will  not  probably  get  off  their  high  posi- 
tion until  they  see  some  sign  that  consumption  is  being  cut  down 
so  radically  as  to  harmonize  with  the  probable  supply.  That  con- 
sumption is  being  lessened  we  have  evidence  at  every  hand.  It  is 
not  being  done  by  concerted  action  upon  the  part  of  manufac- 
turers, but  by  the  application  of  sound  and  sensible  business  prin- 
ciples, as  developed  in  their  own  mills." 


THE    FORAKER    RECONCILIATION   SCHEME. 

"  "\  ^THAT  a  narrow  e.scape  the  President  had  from  fatal  injury 
*  *  at  the  hands  of  fool  friends  ! "  exclaims  the  Baltimore 
American  (Rep.),  in  commenting  on  the  sensation  caused  by  the 
Foraker  bill,  which  aims  to  amend,  or,  as  some  put  it.  "  take  the 
starch  out  of"  the  Interstate  Commerce  and  Sherman  Anti-trust 
laws.  According  to  the  general  newspaper  view  of  the  episode, 
Senator  Foraker,  who 
stands  as  a  firm  friend  of 
President  Roosevelt  and 
an  opponent  of  Senator 
Hanna.  was  grieved  at 
the  Wall  Street  opposi- 
tion to  the  President,  and 
thought  it  would  be  a 
clever  stroke  to  reconcile 
this  opposition  and  as- 
sure a  triumphant  return 
of  Mr.  Roosevelt  to  the 
White  House.  So  he  in- 
troduced into  the  Senate 
a  little  bill  of  one  para- 
graph, providing : 

"That  nothing  in  the 
act  to  regulate  com- 
merce, approved  Feb- 
ruary 4,  18S7.  or  in  the 
act  to  protect  foreign 
trade  and  commerce 
against  unlawful  re- 
straints and  monopolies, 
approved  July  2,  1890, 
or  in  any  act  amendatory  of  either  of  said  acts,  shall  hereafter  ap- 
ply to  foreign  commerce,  or  .shall  prohibit  any  act  or  any  contract 
in  restraint  of  trade  or  commerce  among  the  several  States,  pro- 
vided that  such  restraint  be  reasonable,  or  shall  hereafter  authorize 
imprisonment  or  forfeiture  of  property  as  puni.shment  for  any  vio- 
lation of  said  acts,  except  for  perjury  or  contempt  of  court." 

Mr.  J.  Pierpont  Morgan,  Mr.  Cassatt,  and  Mr.  Stillman  were  in 
Washington  when  this  bill  was  introduced,  and  the  two  latter  had 
just  dined  with  the  President,  so  that  it  may  have  .seemed  that  the 
psychological  moment  for  reconciliation  had  arrived.  Senator 
Foraker  had  been  reading  a  speech  made  by  Attorney-General 
Knox  in  1902,  and  says  that  he  thought  i\Ir.  Knox  would  favor  his 
measure;  and  says  also  that  there  is  a  pa.ssage  in  Senator  Hoar's 
autobiography  that  led  him  to  think  that  his  amendment  would 
bring  tlie  Sherman  act  (which  was  written  by  Senator  Hoar)  to 
mean  more  nearly  what  its  framers  intended. 

But  everything  went  wrong.  Candidate  Hearst's  papers  came 
out  in  screaming  headlines  and  half-page  editorials  in  display  type 
proclaiming  that  the  President  had  "  surrendered  to  the  trusts," 
and  not  a  few  other  papers  expressed  similar  suspicions.  Attor- 
ney-General Knox,  when  asked  if  the  bill  was  introduced  with  the 
knowledge  or  approval  of  the  Administration,  exclaimed  "  .Abso- 


SEN.ATOR   FORAKER    (REP),  OF  OHIO, 

Whose  trust  bill  is  regarded  as  a  blun- 
dering: attempt  to  reconcile  "  Wall  Street  " 
and  the  President. 
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THE   CAMEL   WANTS  TO   WARM    HIS   NOSE. 

-Orville  P.  Williams  in  the  Boston  Herald iyi'xih  portrait  of  the  cartoonist). 


ENVY. 

-Luther  D.  Bradley  in  the  Chicago  News  (with  portrait  of  the  cartoonist). 


TWO    KINDS   OF    BRITISH    PROGRESS. 


xutely,  no  !"  and  went  on  to  disapprove  of  it  so  vigorously  as  to 
destroy  all  notion  that  it  is  an  Administration  measure.  Not  a 
Senator  or  representative  has  come  forward  to  defend  the  measure 
in  the  newspapers,  altho  it  is  not  unlikely  that  some  favor  it,  and 
the  supposed  reconciliation  scheme  is  treated  as  the  misguided  at- 
tempt of  a  friend  who  "  meant  well." 

Such  a  thing  as  favorable  action  on  the  Foraker  bill  is  "utterly 
impossible,"  declares  the  Baltimore  Atnerican,  and  the  Washing- 
ton Star  says  similarly  :  "  There  is  no  earthly  prospect  of  the  en- 
actment of  a  measure  of  this  character,  which  is  evidently  designed 
to  soften  the  asperities  of  the  Sherman  law  and  to  make  the  ways 
of  the  trusts  easier.  The  party  adopting  such  a  proposition,  in 
the  face  of  the  pronounced  public  sentiment  against  the  trusts, 
would  deliberately  invite  disaster."  The  Wall  Street  Journal  pre- 
dicts that  "  high  finance  "  will  accept  Mr.  Roosevelt  in  spite  of  his 
attitude  toward  the  trusts.     It  says  : 

"The  President's  attitude  in  regard  to  the  enforcement  of  law  is 
unchanged.     The  Foraker  bill  is  not  an  Administration  bill. 

"  Now  this  being  the  President's  position,  there  is  nothing  else 
that  high  finance  can  do  but  to  accept  Mr.  Roosevelt,  or  some- 
thing much  worse — perhaps  a  combination  of  Bryan  and  Hearst. 
We  think  that  it  will  accept  Mr.  Roosevelt.  His  honesty,  his 
firmness,  his  devotion  to  law,  are  becoming  more  and  more  appre- 
ciated as  time  goes  on,  and  even  financial  interests  which  are  in- 
convenienced by  having  the  law  enforced  against  them  must  feel  a 
sense  of  security  in  having  ^a  President  who  will  enforce  the  law 
against  all. 

"  As  to  the  Foraker  bill,  it  is  not  likely  to  pass  at  this  session  or 
at  any  other.  That  word  'reasonable  '  in  the  bill,  defining  what  is 
restraint  of  trade,  is  altogether  too  broad  and  indefinite.  It  would 
open  the  door  for  infinite  mischief. 

"  But  of  course  some  relief  is  necessary.  .Some  law  must  be 
passed  which  shall  permit  the  corporations  to  secure  the  benefits 
of  proper  regulation  of  competition.  A  decision  adverse  to  the 
Northern  Securities  Company  would  probably  hasten  such  legisla- 
tion. It  seems  to  us  tiiat  it  should  take  the  form  of  an  act  enabling 
the  railroads  and  other  corporations  to  pool  their  business  subject 
to  government  supervision  and  a  comprehensive  publicity." 

A  few  papers,  however,  would  like  to  see  the  anti-trust  laws 
modified  in  some  such  way  as  .Senator  Foraker  proposes.  "The 
Foraker  bill  in  its  essence  at  least  is  sound,  and  some  day  some 
such  bill  will  be  passed,"  .says  the  Chicago  Evening  Post  (Ind.); 
and  the  New  York  Times  (Ind.  Dem.)  .says  that  "the  measure  is 


one  which,  out  of  respect  for  its  own  reputation  and  of  regard  for 
the  industrial  and  commercial  welfare  of  the  country,  Congress 
ought  to  adopt  without  delay."  The  New  York  Sun,  which  is 
perhaps  the  leading  exponent  of  our  "  high  finance,"  says : 

"  We  wish  that  the  Foraker  bill  had  been  introduced  when  it 
would  have  had  the  aspect  of  honest  and  straightforward  remedial 
legislation.  A  worse  time  for  bringing  it  forward  than  the  present 
there  could  not  be. 

"It  is  humiliating  to  reflect  that  the  legislation  of  the  country 
has  been  so  perverted  to  the  ends  and  uses  of  demagogues  that 
such  a  measure  should  be  necessary  to  set  it  straight;  but  it  is  still 
more  humiliating  to  have  to  confess  that  the  remedy  is  now  vouch- 
safed only  from  discreditable  and  unworthy  motives.  It  adds  an- 
other grave  reproach  to  the  universal  indictment  that  the  gifts  of 
the  people  are  conferred  through  the  medium  of  barter  and  sale 
and  that  the  expression  of  the  popular  will  is  determined  by  the 
unscrupulous  use  of  patronage,  or  cash,  or  chicanery,  or  by  all 
three. 

"  However  eminently  wise  and  just  are  the  provisions  of  Senator 
Foraker's  bill,  and  however  salutary  would  be  their  operation 
whenever  they  were  enacted,  it  is  equally  true  that  nothing  could 
be  more  damaging  to  Mr.  Roosevelt  than  its  introduction  at  this 
particular  juncture." 


THE   BALTIMORE   FIRE, 

''T'^HE  tremendous  fire  which  ate  out  the  heart  of  Baltimore's 
•*  business  district  early  in  the  week,  and  which  is  still  burning 
as  these  lines  are  written,  elicits  much  .sympathetic  comment. 
The  loss,  which  is  estimated  at  this  writing  at  from  $150,000,000 
to  $200,000,000,  bids  fair  to  surpass  the  loss  of  the  great  Chicago 
fire  of  187 1,  which  was  reckoned  at  $190,000,000.  The  loss  in  the 
Boston  fire  of  1872  was  about  $80,000,000,  the  loss  in  the  Ottawa- 
Hull  fire  in  1900  was  about  $12,000,000,  and  that  of  Jacksonville  in 
1901  about  $11,000,000.     Says  the  Philadelphia  J^ress  : 

"  It  is  one  of  those  disasters  to  which  most  large  cities  at  one 
time  or  another  in  their  history  have  been  subjected.  Chicago 
and  Boston,  and  Jacksonville  and  Paterson  will  be  recalled  to  the 
present  generation,  with  their  sacrifice  of  human  life  and  hundreds 
of  millions  of  dollars  in  the  aggregate.  It  would  be  idle  to  make 
comparison  at  this  early  hour,  but  comparison  will  ultimately  be 
made.  Chicago,  whose  population  at  the  time  was  less  than  that 
of  Baltimore  now,  was  almost  wiped  out,  with  losses  amounting  to 
nearly  $200,000,000;  Boston,  not  so  large,  a  year  later  suffered  a 
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loss  of  ;?73, 000,000,  and  Paterson,  with  one-fifth  the  population  of 
Baltimore,  but  recently  lost  $8,000,000  in  its  great  fire. 

"All  recovered,  and  Baltimore,  with  which  the  whole  country 
will  sympathize  in  its  great  disaster,  will  recover.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  substantial  of  American  cities.  It  has  not  been  growing 
quite  as  rapidly  in  population  as  some  of  its  sister  cities  in  the 
North,  but  in  its  business  reputation,  its  conservatism,  its  financial 
credit  and  the  solid  character  of  those  who  are  active  in  its  busi- 
ness affairs,  it  has  nothing  to  yield  to  any  other  municipality. 
The  courageous  and  enterprising  spirit  which  dominates  the 
American  in  all  circumstances,  whether  of  dire  calamity  or  natural 
difficulty,  will  speedily  restore  the  waste,  retrieve  the  misfortune, 
and  make  a  new  Baltimore." 

The  Philadelphia  Z^^rt^tv- expects  to  see  a  new  Baltimore  rise, 
more  splendid  than  the  old : 

"  The  blow  which  has  fallen  upon  Baltimore — the  heaviest  ever 
inflicted  by  ill-fortune  upon  that  city — comes  at  a  time  which  aug- 
ments its  magnitude  as  a  calamity.  Baltimore  has  suffered  much 
of  late  through  embarrassments  of  sundry  large  industrial  and 
financial  enterprises — the  last  concern  to  confess  insolvency  was 
domiciled  on  the  edge,  if  it  is  not  now  within  the  fatal  circle,  of 
the  flaming  district.  The  city's  resources  have  been  recently  re- 
peatedly called  upon  to  sustain  weakened  institutions  and  to  suffer 
depletion  through  broken  ones. 

"But  now  what  promised  to  be  a  season  of  unusual,  almost  of 
unprecedented,  prosperity  was  opening.  Cotton  is  up ;  the  South 
once  more  has  plenty  of  money  ;  and  Southern  buyers  for  the 
spring  trade  were  already  thronging  to  Baltimore,  elate  yesterday 
with  the  prospects  of  a  splendid  business.  The  warehouses  were 
stocked  to  their  capacity.  And  it  was  at  this,  the  most  luckless 
moment,  that  misfortune  fell. 

"  It  is  not  for  a  moment  to  be  doubted  that  the  gallant  spirit  of 
the  sons  of  Maryland  will  rise  to  meet  and  surmount  this  climax 
of  disaster.  Other  cities  have  been  flame-swept  only  to  issue  re- 
juvenated and  newly  splendid.  Calamity  does  not  appall  Ameri- 
can energy,  and  the  dire  news  we  record  to-day  of  Baltimore  will 
certainly  prove  only  a  preface  to  the  story  of  the  rising  of  great 
modern  houses  of  business,  the  opening  of  more  attractive  streets 
and  the  reenergizing  of  old,  together  with  the  initiation  of  new  en- 
terprises, to  compel  the  visit  of  all  wholesome  prosperity." 


TOPICS   IN    BRIEF. 

As  to  the  mean  temperature  of  February,  it  can't  be  anj-  more  so  than 
January's  was.  — ?■//<?  Chicago  Tribune. 

Possibly  Mr.  Carnegie  has  decided  to  compromise  and  allow   the  steel 
trust  to  act  as  his  substitute  in  dying  poor.— 7'/i^  IVashing-ioti  Post. 


From  the  way  he  hurried  through  Chicago,  it  is  suspected  that  Governor 
Taft  brought  back  some  valuables  from  the  Philippines.— 7Vi<?  ZJ^/ro//  News. 

Mr.  Bryan's  advice  to  "put  conscience  before  dollars"  might  even  be 
extended  to  put  it  also  before  the  platform  of  ligd.-T/ie  Pittsburg  Dispatch. 

Korea  is  as  big  as  Kansas.  Think  how  the  United  States  would  fight 
before  it  would  relinquish  any  part  of  Kansas  \—The  St.  Louis  Globe- Demo- 
crat. 

Radium,  you  may  have  observed,  is  now  guaranteed  to  do  all  those 
things  that  liquid  air  was  going  to  do  a  few  vears  ago.— /"//c  lVashini;ton 
Post. 

Mr.  Hkarst'S  money  planks  are  highly  popular  with  Democratic  cam- 
paign workers.  The  more  of  it  he  planks  down  the  better  they  like  him.-- 
7'he  K'ansas  City  Journal. 

We  are  glad  to  hear  that  "speech  is  free  "  at  Chicago  University.  From 
what  we've  seen  of  the  product,  that's  about  what  it's  worth.— 7'//^  Phila- 
delphia North  American. 

Now  that  Mr.  Schwab  has  admitted  that  he  owns  $20,000,000  worth  of 
steel  stock,  the  question  naturally  arises  whether  he  has  not  already  been 
sufificientl}-  punished.— 7V/<?  Boston  Globe. 

In  support  of  his  bill  for  cleaner  currency,  Representative  Gaines  might 
point  out  that  if  his  party  gets  into  power  it  will  clean  up  all  the  money 
in  the  treasury.— ZV/*?  Kansas  City  Journal. 

Governor  Pennypacker,  of  Pennsylvania,  declares  that  he  is  sick  of 
his  position.  We  have  felt  all  along  that  the  governor  would  strike  a  popu- 
'ar  chord  if  given  time. —  The  Washington  Post. 

President  Harper  says  that  University  of  Chicago  professors  are  free 
to  criticize  Rockefeller.  However,  there  are  some  forms  of  freedom  that 
wise  men  do  not  dabble  in  too  freely. —  The  Chicago  News. 

First  Senator  Dietrich,  then  Senator  Burton,  had  to  return  home  to  face 
charges.  "Sir,  you  are  a  villain,"  said  Brabantio  to  lago  in  the  play.  lago 
made  reply  :  "Sir,  you  are— a  Senator."— 77re  Houston  Chronicle. 

Representative  Van  Duzer,  of  Nevada,  wants  to  know  if  convicts 
make  post-office  supplies.  There  is  no  information  on  the  subject,  but 
there  are  indications  that  post-office  supplies  are  making  convicts. -TV/*- 
Washington  Post. 

In  reply  to  an  inquiry  from  the  House,  Attorney-General  Knox  says  that 
his  department  has  no  automobiles.  Now  that  we  think  of.it,  we  recall 
that  his  department  really  never  has  been  accused  of  scorching.— 7"/ti" /«- 
dianapolis  News. 

"Ik,  as  you  say,  John  D.  Rockefeller's  income  is  $125  a  minute,  what 
would  you  do  with  it  if  it  was  yours?"  asks  a  correspondent.  It  would  not 
cause  us  any  more  worry  than  our  income  would  to  John  D.  if  he  had  it. — 
The  Washington  Post. 

"But,"  said  the  Englishman,  "you  have  nothing  to  see  over  here -noth- 
ing in  the  way  of  grand  old  things  that  have  long  since  fallen  into  disuse." 
"  We  haven't,  eh  ?  Wait  till  I  get  you  a  copy  of  the  city  ordinances." — The 
Chicago  Record-Herald. 

One  of  the  announced  aims  of  the  present  move  toward  "  peasant  re- 
forms" in  Russia  is  "  to  instill  in  the  pea.sants  respect  for  the  rights  of 
property."  It  can  be  authoritatively  denied  that  there  is  any  intention  to 
use  the  St.  Petersburg  oligarchy's  performances  in  Manchuria  as  an  object- 
lesson. —  The  Philadelphia  North  American. 


Russian  Eagle  :  "This  is  where  two  heads  are  better  than  one." 

— Maybell  in  the  Brooklyn  Eagle. 


Mars  :  "  Just  a  little  more,  and  I'll  give  that  Peaoe  Congress  a  jolt !  " 

—  Pughe  in  Puck  (New  York). 


LOOKING    FOR   TROUBLE. 
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LETTERS    AND    ART. 


"PARSIFAL"   AND   THE   CRITICS. 

NEVER  before  has  any  stage  production  in  this  country 
aroused  such  widespread  discussion  as  "Parsifal"  lias 
aroused.  Never  before,  it  might  perhaps  be  added,  has  a  work  of 
genius  been  so  variously  estimated.  Is  "  Parsifal  "  a  great  spiritual 
drama;  or  is  it  a  cry  of  pessimism — "  a  sublimated  argument  for 
the  "denial  of  life  '  ".''  Is  it  "the  most  wonderful  and  impressive 
thing  ever  done  in  music,"  as  Mr.  Ernest  Newman,  an  authorita- 
tive critic,  has  said  ;  or  is  it  "  the  child  of  Wagner's  artistic  decrepi- 
tude," as  Mr.  James  Huneker  recently  declared .''  Out  of  the  Babel 
of  controversy,  one  fact,  at  least, 
emerges :  only  a  work  of  colossal 
proportions  could  have  produced  so 
much  commotion.  The  Rev.  How- 
ard Duffield,  a  New  York  clergy- 
man, who  deprecates  the  "unhappy 
excess  of  zeal  "  displayed  by  corelig- 
ionists, who  thinks  that  "  Parsifal " 
is  "  a  veritable  '  stage-consecrating 
play,'  "  and  who  compares  it  to  John 
Bunyan's  "  Pilgrim's  Progress,"  has 
this  to  say  (in  TJie  Criterion,  Feb- 
ruary) : 

"  A  chip  drifting  upon  the  At- 
lantic does  not  stir  up  such  a  sea, 
and  leave  behind  it  such  a  foaming 
wake.  .  .  .  This  universal  hubbub 
simply  proves  that  the  scope  of 
'Parsifal'  is  encyclopedic;  that  it 
runs  the  gamut  of  experience ;  that 
it  .sweeps  a  circle  of  influence  vast  as 
the  horizon  of  thought.  The  core  of 
every  error  is  a  truth.  Beneath  all 
surface  differences  there  is  a  stratum 
of  common  agreement.  The  vehe- 
ment and  insistent  fashion  in  which 
all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men  keep 
finding  in  this  notable  work  some- 
thing that  impinges  upon  their  special 
way  of  looking  at  things,  makes  it 
clear  as  daylight  that  the  ideas  em- 
bodied in  'Parsifal '  move  along  this 
central  plane  of  being.  It  carries 
the   mind  down  to  that  basal  point 

where  all  experiences  of  life  overlap.  It  wakens  those  chords  of 
emotion  which  vibrate  through  the  vital  centers  of  the  human 
consciousness." 

The  strength  of  "  Parsifal's  "  human  appeal  is  universally  con- 
ceded :  but  its  artistic  value  is  as  widely  questioned.  In  an  article 
in  Leslie's  Weekly  (January  28),  bearing  the  sensational  title,  "  The 
]51asphemy  and  Shame  of  'Parsifal,'"  Eleanor  Eranklin  refers  to 
the  opera  as  a  "  wild,  wondering  swan  song,"  and  goes  on  to  say  : 

"  If  'Parsifal '  were  Wagner's  musical  masterpiece,  as  so  many 
newspaper  paragraphers  seem  to  have  inferred  from  the  general 
trend  of  discussion,  there  would  still  be  some  acceptable  excuse 
for  wanting  to  see  it  in  New  York  at  any  cost;  but  it  is  not.  It  is 
inferior  in  many  respects  to  almost  any  other  of  the  great  master's 
earlier  productions.  Moreover,  its  atmosphere  is  so  rarefied,  its 
theme  is  of  such  exalted  monotony,  as  to  be  almost  incomprehen- 
sible to  the  general  unmusical  Anglo-Saxon  public." 

.Mr.  W.  J.  Henderson,  musical  critic  of  the  New  ^'<)rk  Sun,  finds 
it  "  both  amusing  and  pathetic  to  see  an  audience  sitting  with 
Innved  heads  at  the  performance  of  this  Kiralfy  .spectacle  of  holy 
things."  It  seems  to  him,  he  .says  (writing  in  The  Theatre,  Febru 
ary),  that  "  there  is  .something  defective  in  the  vision  which  fails  to 
penetrate  the  tinseled  garb  of  ])rocessionals,  ballet,  transforma- 
tion scenes,  steam  and  purple  light,  and  to  discern  the  emaciated 


and  anemic  form  which  is  beneath."     Similarly,  Geraldine  Bonner 
writes  in  the  San  Francisco  Argonaut  (January  25) : 

"  Heard  for  the  first  time,  it  has  left  upon  my  mind  the  impres- 
sion that  Wagner's  powers  when  he  wrote  it  were  on  the  decline. 
The  wondrous  spontaneity  and  richness  of  his  genius  had  exhausted 
themselves.  The  'glory  and  the  dream  '  that  were  his  when  he 
wrote  the  Ring  no  longer  flooded  his  mind  with  their  magic.  He 
was  in  his  sixties,  and  the  exuberance  of  creative  power,  the  pas- 
sionate effervescence  of  his  imagination,  had  been  expended. 

"'Parsifal'  has  been  the  best-advertised  opera  in  the  world. 
The  fact  that  you  had  to  go  to  Baireuth  to  see  it  enhanced  its 
worth  a  hundredfold  to  those  who  value  their  pleasures  according 
to  price  and  exclusiveness.  If  'Parsifal' had  been  free  to  any 
opera-house  as  tlie  Ring  has  been,  as  'Tristan  and  Isolde  '  is,  I  do 

not  believe  it  ever  would  have  com- 
peted successfully  with  either  of 
these  works  of  the  master's  splendid 
prime." 

Against  such  views  must  be  set 
the  opinions  of  Mr.  Richard  Al- 
drich,  musical  critic  of  the  New  York 
Times,  who  contributes  an  apprecia- 
tive paper  on  "  Parsifal "  to  The 
OvV/f  (February) ;  and  also  of  Law- 
rence Gilman,  the  author  of  an  ar- 
ticle appearing  in  The  North  Amer- 
ican J^eview  Qanuaxy).  Mr.  Gilman 
says : 


HERAVi  AVITIHM. 
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— From   The  Illustrated  Spot  I  in,i^  News  (New  York) 


"'Parsifal '  is  unique  among  Wag- 
ner's achievements.  It  has  not  the 
continual  and  flaming  inspiration  of 
'Tristan,'  the  tragic  puissance  of 
'  Gotterdammerung,'  the  unflaggingly 
felicitous  invention  of  'Siegfried'; 
nor  are  the  themes  inveterately  elo- 
quent in  denotement.  But  in  no 
other  work  has  he  compassed  the  ex- 
quisitely dexterous  art,  the  emotional 
subtlety,  the  insinuating  poignancy, 
of  this  score.  Nowhere  else  in  his 
writing  is  to  be  found  such  a  theme 
as  that  which  the  commentators 
have  chosen  to  identify  as  the 'sec- 
ond Herzeleide  motive,'  which  ap- 
pears for  the  first  time  when  Kundry, 
in  the  garden  scene  of  the  second  act, 
tells  Parsifal  of  his  mother's  anguish 
after  he  had  left  her ;  nor  has  he  ever 
approached,  in  intricately  cumulative  intensity,  the  chromatic  pas- 
sages of  tiie  'changing-scene  '  in  the  first  act ;  and  how  piercing  are 
the  phrases  with  which  the 'Good  Friday  '  scene  closes!  Above 
all,  how  ineffably  lovely  is  the  benign  and  exalted  music  of  the 
final  scene,  where  is  uttered,  as  it  seems,  with  an  authentic  finality, 
a  signal  of  that  purification  through  pity  and  terror  whereby  we  are 
put  in  touch  with  immortal  things." 


THE    PROBLEM    OF    ETHICAL   INDIVIDUALITY 
IN   THE   GERMAN    DRAMA. 

AN  analysis  of  the  motif  of  contemporary  German  drama  is 
given  by  John  Firman  Coar,  professor  of  the  German  lan- 
guage and  literature  in  Adelphi  College,  Brooklyn,  in  his  recent 
".Studies  in  German  Literature  in  the  Nineteenth  Century."  He 
))oints  out  the  fact  tliat  the  literary  work  of  the  three  most  promis- 
ing writers  of  the  waning  nineteenth  century — Ernst  von  Wilden- 
bruch,  Hermann  Sudermann,  and  Gerhart  Hauptmann — show  "all 
the  characteristic  phases  of  a  struggle  for  the  ideal  values  of  life." 
.Somewhat  more  explicitly  he  states  that  in  their  poetry,  which  in- 
deed comprehends  their  drama,  they  "  tried  to  solve  the  great 
problem  of  ethical  individuality.  In  the  individual  soul  they  .saw 
the  reflection  of  a  social  longing,  and  in  individual  character  the 
l)roduct  of  the  conflict  between  that  which  is  and  that  which   is  to 
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be.     In  their  works  the  individual  stands  not  merely  for  his  age, 
but  for  a  coming  age  begotten  in  his  age." 

The  first  of  this  trio,  Professor  Coar  asserts,  was  not  so  unqual- 
ifiedly modern  as  Sudermann  and  Hauptmann.  "  He  was  more 
what  one  might  call  a  modernized  Schiller  with  Shakespearian 
tendencies.  He  sought  his  ideals  in  the  past,  viewed  the  present 
in  the  light  of  what  had  been,  and  endeavored  to  depict  historic 
events  as  portents  of  modern  achievements  or  as  symbols  of  mod- 
em conditions."  He  completely  typified,  in  the  struggle  of  the 
individual,  the  progress  of  civilization.  He  went  back  to  the 
tragedies  of  English  or  German  national  history  for  his  themes, 
and  while  his  heroes,  like  Harold  in  his  drama  written  in  1882, 
often  seem  to  suffer  defeat,  yet  their  ethical  ideals  have  been  justi- 
fied by  modem  life.  Wildenbruch's  point  of  view  is  differentiated 
from  that  held  by  the  other  two  in  the  following  paragraph  : 

"  Neither  Sudermann  nor  Hauptmann  possessed  this  perspective 
of  history.  They  were  not  content  to  say,  as  Wildenbruch  might 
have  said  :  Rest  assured  that  your  bitter  conflicts  portend  a  better 
state  of  society  !  It  has  ever  been  thus.  All  your  vague  longing 
will  some  day  be  realized  in  the  body  social,  for  you  are  the  better 
soul  that  in  the  future  will  direct  its  actions.  Sudermann  and 
Hauptmann  desired  to  see  this  better  day  of  the  future  as  clearly 
as  Wildenbruch  saw  in  the  present  the  better  future  of  the  past. 
They  tried  to  picture  the  individual  in  his  relation  to  modern  so- 
ciety— and  by  doing  so,  to  lay  bare  the  soul  of  modern  civilization. 
But  the  efforts  of  Sudermann  took  a  different  direction  from  those 
of  Hauptmann.  The  former  was  a  North  German,  and  wrote 
amid  the  busy  scenes  of  the  German  metropolis ;  the  latter  was  a 
South  German,  and  sent  most  of  his  writings  into  the  world  from  a 
quiet  rural  retreat.  Sudermann  stood  before  the  sphinx  of  life 
and  demanded  answer  to  the  question,  What  is  the  moral  worth  of 
society?  Hauptmann  raised  his  wistful  eyes  and  queried,  What 
is  its  spiritual  worth  ? " 

As  a  young  man,  Sudermann,  going  to  Berlin  from  the  univer- 
sity in  the  early  eighties,  found  there  the  beginnings  of  a  passionate 
stmggle  for  a  new  art.     Without  surrendering  to  any  theories,  he 


yielded  to  the  principle  then  proclaimed  :  Find  for  us  in  the  real 
the  ideal  we  are  seeking.     Says  Professor  Coar : 

"  The  aim  of  Sudermann  was  and  probably  still  is  to  proclaim 
life  in  such  a  way  that  the  moral  ideas  of  his  day  may  come  to  ex- 
pression. To  that  end  all  the  phenomena  of  social  intercourse, 
whether  inspiring  or  repulsive,  have,  as  he  believed,  a  claim  to 
careful  consideration  on  the  part  of  the  artist.  The  artist  is  bound 
to  present  life  as  he  sees  it,  provided  he  can  see  it  as  the  embodi- 
ment of  an  idea.  That  Sudermann  endeavored  to  view  life  in  this 
manner  can  not  be  disputed.  That  he  always  succeeded  in  depict- 
ing it  in  its  true  proportions  must,  however,  be  denied.  Often  he 
wrote  in  a  pessimistic  mood,  and  in  the  bitterness  of  the  moment 
uncovered  the  cesspools  of  society. 

"Morality  is  for  Sudermann  a  relative,  not  an  absolute  term. 
Moral  ideas  change,  and  the  individual  is  not  always  immoral 
if  he  disagrees  with  those  of  his  age.  Often  he  is  ahead  of  his 
time,  and  his  inability  to  fit  into  the  life  of  his  generation  is  more 
frequently  the  sign  of  an  enlarging  moral  vision.  And  so  he  asked 
himself  the  question.  What  is  the  moral  conception  of  life  that  the 
individual  represents  in  his  conflict  with  conventional  standards? 
What  is  the  great,  fundamental,. moral  truth  which,  tho  dimly  per- 
ceived, puts  him  at  odds  with  his  surroundings  and  so  often  makes 
a  wreck  of  his  own  morality  because  he  fails  to  discern  it  clearly?" 

In  contradistinction  to  Sudermann,  who  took  up  his  point  of  view 
after  a  survey  of  social  conditions  in  the  German  metropolis, 
Hauptmann  was  led  to  his  conclusions  by  an  inherent  tendency  to 
introspection.  His  early  life,  which  plays  an  important  part  in 
such  of  his  dramas  as  "The  Weavers,"*"  Professor  Crampton," 
and  "Teamster  Henschel,"  stamped  him  with  the  sign  of  mysti- 
cism.    To  quote  again : 

"  Nothing  but  sheer  will-power,  backed  by  an  all-consuming  de- 
sire to  elevate  society,  could  have  forced  this  man  into  the  natu- 
ralistic portrayals  of  life  he  so  often  gave.  Turn,  therefore,  to 
whatever  drama  we  please,  Hauptmann,  the  poet  dealing  with 
spiritual  values,  is  easily  detected.  Morality  is  always  of  second- 
ary, sometimes  of  no,  consideration  at  all.  What  he  is  ever  stri- 
ving to  find  in  his  study  of  the  phenomenal  is  the  transcendental,  the 
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spiritual  quintessence  of  human  being.  Even  the  appalling  moral 
depravity  of  '  Before  Sunrise  '  fades  into  insignificance  as  he  con- 
templates tlie  spiritual  atrophy  of  the  people.  .  .  .  There  is  not  a 
drama  of  Hauptmann  that  does  not  move  in  these  realms  of  the 
transcendental.  Empiric  character,  whether  of  the  individual  or 
of  society,  always  suggests  to  Hauptmann  the  deeper  problems  of 
intelligible  character.  Conduct  points  him  to  the  effort  of  the  .soul 
awakening  from  its  dream  state  into  the  full  consciousness  of  its 
eternal  sublimity." 


IS  OUR   LITERARY   OPTIMiSM    SPURIOUS? 

A  WELL-KNOWN  New  York  publisher  recently  declared 
that  his  business  experience  had  led  him  to  the  belief  that  the 
American  reading  public  is,  in  the  best  sense,  optimistic,  and  in 
support  of  this  belief  he  cited  the  names  of  popular  books,  and 
pointed  out  that  the  "decadent"  literature  of  Europe  finds  a  very 
limited  market  in  this  country.  His  conclusions  have  been  chal- 
lenged by  Gertrude  Atherton,  the  novelist,  who  admits  a  superfi- 
cial buoyancy,  but  denies  the  existence  of  a  deep  and  abiding  op- 
timism.    She  says  (in  The  Bookman,  February) : 

"  In  a  vast  and  populous  country  we  have  just  one  first-class  hu- 
morous illustrated  weekly,  and  I  never  look  through  a  copy  that  I 
am  not  struck  by  the  sadness  or  tragedy  behind  most  of  the  car- 
toons, and  the  apparent  poverty  of  amusing  material  in  the  United 
States.  The  iiouveau  riche  and  the  snob  are  its  principal  resource, 
the  callow  society  youth,  who  could  only  inspire  humor  in  a  des- 
perate humorist,  the  hurry  and  heartlessness  of  our  great  cities,  the 
rapacity  of  politicians  and  monopolists.  Almost  never  does  one 
see  a  page  inspired  by  a  bubbling  well  of  inherent  fun,  such  as  in- 
forms nearly  every  page  of  tlie  Fliegende  Bliittcf^  for  example. 
Indeed,  since  I  have  lived  in  .southern  Germany  I  have  grown  to 
question  if  we  Americans  are  really  humorists  or  merely  a  race 
with  a  strong  youthful  sense  of  the  ridiculous— a  vastly  different 
thing  from  true  humor.  As  for  the  several  second-class  humorous 
weeklies,  their  butts  are  the  Jew,  the  negro,  the  hayseed,  and  the 
politician.     They  are  drearier  than  Gorky  of  Russia." 

If  American  literature  is  hampered  by  the  lack  of  a  true  .sense  of 
humor,  it  is  equally  hampered,  in  the  writer's  opinion,  by  a  narrow 
"provincialism."  "  A  book  is  popular  in  one  set  and  ignored  in 
another,  may  even  have  a  vogue  in  Philadelphia  and  practically  be 
unheard  of  in  New  York."  In  regard  to  the  American  rejection  of 
decadent  literature,  Mrs.  Atherton  says: 

"  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  cause  lies  not  in  a  healthy  and 
disdainful  optimism,  nor  yet  in  our  ineradicable  purity  of  mind, 
but  in  a  certain  provincial  lack  of  interest  in  'the  world,'  in  'life.' 
We  should  be  reminded  that  the  so-called  decadent  literature  of 
Europe  which  survives  ephemeralism — the  fate  of  most  of  it — has 
a  certain  historical  significance,  inasmuch  as  it  reflects  the  ten- 
dency of  a  nation,  and  the  spiritual  development,  or  disintegration, 
of  a  people.  Therefore,  no  matter  how  disagreeable,  it  is  worthy 
of  study  by  those  who  have  the  intelligence  to  appreciate  it.  I 
will  venture  to  assert  tliat  all  that  is  notable  in  this  class  of  litera- 
ture is  overlooked  by  no  cultivated  American  who  is  interested  in 
life  as  it  is.  He  may  read  it  as  he  would  read  the  latest  develop- 
ments in  bacteriology  or  in  wirele.ss  telegraphy,  but  he  reads  it." 

One  quality,  however,  Mrs.  Atherton  concedes — the  artistic  tal- 
ent of  American  writers.  In  spite  of  the  influence  of  Mr.  Howells, 
who  is  declared  to  be  "  distinctly  the  most  depressing  author  of 
his  time,"  most  American  novels  "  end  well."     We  quote  further : 

"  The  poorest  writer  can  make  his  ending  'strong  '  if  he  invokes 
the  aid  of  death  or  severed  hearts.  Moreover,  being  eminently 
sane,  the  American  knows  that  the  great  law  of  compensation  doles 
out  a  .sufficiency  of  bright  spots  in  life  for  the  author  to  draw  upon 
for  satisfactory  climaxes.  He  knows  diat  for  all  whose  fortunes 
'end  badly  '  at  some  given  moment,  there  are  many  compensations 
ahead,  that  every  sane  mortal  recovers  from  the  blows  of  death 
and  ungenerous  fate,  and  goes  on  to  new  adventures — that,  in 
short,  no  climax,  except  death  for  all,  is  final;  and  that  unless  the 
tragic  note  is  struck  at  a  book's  very  start  it  is  more  artistic— in 
other  words,  more  natural,  to  leave  the  last  of  all  climaxes,  as  well 
as  many  that  may  precede  it,  to  the  imagination  of  the  reader. 


And  the  American  writers  who  win  their  way  are,  with  few  excep- 
tions, artistic.  That  and  a  certain  distinction  are  their  salient 
characteristics.  They  are  often  thin  and  narrow,  cold  and  quite 
lacking  in  objectivity;  but  their  high  literary  average  is  aston- 
ishing." 


CAUSES   AND   VICES  OF   "THESIS- 
LITERATURE." 

"P^RENCH  devotion  to  art  and  keen  interest  in  form  and  beauty 
■*■  being  proverbial,  surprise  has  been  expressed  at  the  recent 
tendencies  in  the  Gallic  drama.  The  problem-play  and  the  thesis- 
play  are  now  as  familiar  in  the  Parisian  theaters  as  anywhere  else, 
and  if  didacticism  does  not  exactly  "  reign  "  in  French  art,  it  has 
certainly  won  a  conspicuous  and  important  place.  Have  the 
French  changed  their  view  of  the  nature  and  function  of  art? 

Edouard  Rod,  the  novelist  and  critic,  in  reviewing  several  of  the 
new  thesis-plays  that  have  proved  popular  successes,  attempts  in 
the  Figaro  to  explain  the  rise  and  development  of  this  species  of 
imaginative  literature.  Himself  a  psychological  and  serious  nov- 
elist, a  former  "  naturalist "  in  fiction  who  has  abandoned  the  real- 
ism of  the  Zola  school,  he,  nevertheless,  disclaims  all  sympathy 
with  "  oeuvres  k  these."  He  sees  no  artistic  justification  for  prob- 
lem-novels and  problem-plays.  He  begins  by  saying  that  the  de- 
sire "to  prove  something"  so  characteristic  of  contemporary  men 
of  letters  is  wholly  alien  to  imaginative  literature.  Indeed,  the 
whole  tendency  is  as  bad  for  art  as  it  is  futile  from  the  standpoint 
of  social  morality,  according  to  M.  Rod.  Art  can  not  prove  any- 
thing, for  the  following  reasons: 

"  Who  does  not  see  at  first  sight  the  weak  point  of  these  'demon- 
strations,' no  matter  how  much  talent  there  may  be  expended  on 
them  ?  The  fact  is  that  an  incident  or  occurrence  of  life  can  not  be  ' 
made  the  foundation  of  a  general  truth.  This  is  made  plain  by  ' 
those  happenings  which  from  day  to  day  fall  under  our  observa- 
tion. It  is  made  still  more  evident  by  those  which  the  writers  in- 
vent, arrange,  or  rearrange,  leading  up  by  means  of  their  own 
choosing  to  a  climax  of  which  they  are  the  masters. 

"  They  select,  in  truth,  a  most  grateful  part.  What  is  easier 
than  to  find  in  your  own  imagination,  when  life,  ordinarily  com- 
plaisant, refuses  to  furnish  it,  a  touching  dramatic  or  romantic 
fact,  from  which  one  can  draw  the  moral  that,  for  example,  the 
transport  of  passion  is  occasionally  hampered  by  the  marriage  con- 
tract, which  is  irritating;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  that  a 'free  union  ' 
can  be  as  badly  formed  as  the  most  regular  of  marriages,  and  that, 
therefore,  it  is  best  to  accept  the  conventional  law  ;  or  that  divorce 
makes  possible  the  happiness  of  poor  creatures  who,  without  it, 
would  have  nothing  before  them  except  the  desolate  prospects  of 
a  wrecked  life;  or,  again,  that  the  dissolution  of  marriage  may 
have  the  most  melancholy  consequences  for  the  children,  innocent 
victims  of  an  unfortunate  disharmony  ;  or  that  deceived  husbands 
can  kill  the  unfaithful  spouse;  or  that  it  is  right  to  forgive  them. 

"All  these  things  are  m&xe.  jeux  d'esprit  of  which  I  should  not 
think  of  denying  the  pleasantness,  and  I  admit  that  we  are  indebted 
to  them  for  works  which  have  moved  us.  But,  if  they  have  in- 
spired a  few,  I  fear  they  have  spoiled  a  good  many  and  corrupted 
fine  talents.  Nothing  warps  observation  more  than  to  demand  of  it 
a  priori  conclusions  for  or  against  a  general  idea,  especially  when 
the  idea  itself  is  a  subject  of  controversy.  ...  In  one  word,  liter- 
ary observation  can  not  be  wholly  sincere  except  when  it  is  wholly 
independent.     But  is  such  independence  possible?" 

This,  answers  M.  Rod,  depends  on  the  times  and  the  writers —  • 
less  on  the  men  than  on  the  times  in  which  they  write.     To  quote 
the  concluding  paragraphs  of  the  es.say  : 

"  There  are  fortunate  epochs  when  social  concord  gives  to  the 
spirit  a  severity  which  generates  beautiful  thoughts,  leisure  favorr 
able  to  the  large  designs  of  poets.  During  such  epochs  the  inhab- 
itants of  the  same  country,  united  by  a  community  of  sentiments 
and  aspirations  that,  iiowever,  is  not  incompatible  witii  infinite  di- 
versity of  character,  discuss  their  great  interests  without  regard  tO' 
minor  disagreements  in  a  spirit  which  facilitates  reciprocal  con- 
cessions. Their  attention  is  then  concentrated  on  the  grand,  per- 
manent traits  of  human  life— the  eternal  stuff  of  abiding  works. 
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instead  of  being  dissipated  on  ephemeral  questions  of  politics- 
themes  fit  for  passing  pamphlets. 

"On  the  other  hand,  there  are  epochs  when  such  questions, 
which  all  the  fanatical  schools  have  believed  they  have  solved, 
but  which  are  ahvays  with  us,  are  galvanized  under  the  influences 
of  incidents  in  public  life  or  inflamed  by  the  breath  of  eloquent 
and  pernicious  agitators.  They  grow  in  public  estimation,  they 
monopolize  attention,  and  the  solutions  of  them  frantically  pro- 
posed assume  a  gravity  far  too  immense,  as  if  they  were  not  mere 
halting-places  in  our  rapid  movement  in  the  same  circle  !  Then 
the  writers  do  as  all  others  do,  often  playing  the  part  of  those 
chiefs  who  follow  their  crowds  with  the  air  of  commanders.  They 
no  longer  control  their  thought ;  it  drifts  with  outside  currents,  and 
whatever  mold  they  seek,  to  give  it,  it  takes  on  the  crude  appear- 
ance of  a  pamphlet.  .  .  .  The  abundance  of  thesis-works  in  con- 
temporary literature  suffices  to  mark  the  troubled  character  of  our 
epoch," — Translation  tnade  for  Th^  Literary  Digest. 


A    POET'S   PROTEST  AGAINST   ENGLISH 
ILLITERACY. 

MR.  WILLIAM  WATSON,  the  eminent  English  poet,  is  dis- 
turbed by  what  he  regards  as  a  growing  "  spirit  of  profound 
insensibility  and  indifference  to  literature  "  in  England.  "  It  is  not 
the  note  of  a  class,"  he  says;  "  it 
is  [a  pronounced  feature  of  the 
national  [life."  He  says  further 
<in  The  Reader,  February) : 

"  To  the  vast  majority  of  the 
people,  the  most  real  and  abiding 
glories  [of  our  country  are  virtu- 
ally non-existent.  To  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  the  people  the  very 
names  of  all  but  two  or  three,  at 
most,  of  the  supreme  masters  of 
our  language — the  two  or  three  of 
world-wide  acceptance  and  honor 
— are  unknown.  The  phenom- 
enon of  so  huge  an  illiteracy,  at 
once  too  palpable  to  escape  us 
and  too  familiar  to  surprise,  is  a 
remarkable  one." 

In  another  passage,  Mr.  Wat- 
son describes  the  present  literary 
situation  in  England  thus  : 

"  There  is  a  scattered  body  of 
thoughtful  readers,  the  true  lovers 
of  books,  living  for  the  most  part 
away  from  London,  forming  their 
judgment  by  commerce  with  the 
best  minds  of  the  past,  and  pay- 
ing little  heed  to  ephemeral  criti- 
cal catchwords  ;  and  these  readers 
do  not  share  this  strange,  new, 
nervous  dread  of  the  literary-  as- 
pects of  literature  which  so  haunts  the  reviewer.  These  readers 
still  prefer  a  dignified  style — a  style  that  has  breeding  and  a 
pedigree  ;  they  are  still  content  with  the  great  decorum  of  a  long- 
descended  art ;  they  have  not  yet  wearied  of  the  best.  They  still 
ask  that  literature  should  speak  to  them,  as  was  its  wont,  in  its  own 
tongue  and  in  its  own  tones,  which  are  other  than  the  tongue  of 
every-day  intercourse  and  the  tones  of  the  street.  They  appear  to 
recognize  that  literature  is  not  a  transcript  from  life,  but  an  addi- 
tion to  life.  In  regard  to  poetry  especially,  they  have  the  good 
sense  to  wave  away  the  critic  who  would  stand  hinderingly  betwixt 
them  and  their  tastes,  the  critic  with  so  little  love  of  the  great  old 
writers  that  he  can  not  bear  a  modern  who  reminds  him  of  them. 
It  is  not  these  readers  who  slight  the  ritual  and  ceremonial  of  the 
muse.  It  is  not  these  who  applaud  a  paraded  contempt  for  form 
and  accomplishment.  It  was  not  they  who  rushed  to  embrace  the 
rather  spurious  evangel  of  Camden,  N.  J.  It  is  the  professional 
critics  who  do  these  things.  They  abandon  the  entrenchments, 
they  let  in  the  barbarian  enemy,  and   their  capitulation  does  much 
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to  fortify  that  verj'  spirit  of  assertive,  invasive,  rampant  illiteracy 
which  has  so  little  need  of  reenforcement." 

Mr.  Watson  thinks  that  there  is  a  "cure"  for  England's  illit- 
eracy, tho  he  confesses  that  he  has  not  thought  out  the  ways  and 
means,  or  the  machinery  of  amelioration.  He  is  persuaded,  how- 
ever, that  a  large  share  of  responsibility  rests  upon  the  state,  and 
points  out  that  no  branch  of  the  higher  culture  has  received  so  lit- 
tle official  recognition  in  England  as  has  literature.  On  this  sub- 
ject he  writes : 

"  Where  is  the  explanation  of  the  signal  disparity  between  the 
treatment  accorded  to  literature  and  the  treatment  accorded  to  pic- 
torial art— to  the  disadvantage,  of  course,  of  the  former.?  Titles 
which  in  themselves  may  not  be  ideally  appropriate  decorations, 
but  are  yet  prized  by  their  wearers  as  popularly  visible  certificates 
of  desert,  are  conferred  without  stint  upon  eminent  painters,  but 
upon  eminent  authors  hardly  ever.  Are  our  painters  as  a  body 
greater  in  their  peculiar  province  than  our  authors  as  a  body  are  in 
theirs?  And  if  not,  why  these  invidious  inequalities  of  recogni- 
tion? .  .  .  It  is  true  that  men  of  letters,  to  their  incorruptible  glory, 
are  not  visibly  deferred  by  the  comparative  absence  of  external  in- 
centives from  devotion  to  their  calling.  But  none  the  less  they 
are  fashioned  in  the  main  like  other  men,  subject  to  elation  or  de- 
pression from  causes  that  similarly  affect  their  fellows,  and  with 

the  same  perfectly  legitimate  de- 
sire for  the  things  that  give  an  out- 
ward dgnity  to  life.  Apprecia- 
tion, at  the  hands  of  a  select  few, 
they  have  ;  but  in  the  eyes  of  the 
mass  of  their  countr>'men,  thanks 
in  no  small  measure  to  what  I 
have  ventured  to  call  'the  state 
discouragement  of  literature,' 
they  are  persons  without  a  visible 
position.  They  may  have  real 
fame ;  but  in  an  atmos-phere  so 
unsympathetic  to  letters  the  di- 
rect, vivid,  stimulating  sensation 
of  fame,  as  of  a  thing  pertaining 
to  their  daily  fortune  and  lot,  is 
hardly  ever  theirs.  No  wonder  if 
the  national  irresponsiveness  re- 
acts unfavorably  upon  their  work." 

The  Providence  Journal  com- 
ments on  Mr.  Watson's  article  : 

"  To  use  a  homely  phrase,  it 
seems  as  if  Mr.  Watson  had  put 
the  cart  before  the  horse.  The  in- 
attention displayed  by  the  English 
state  to  writers  is  merely  a  sign 
of  the  times.  It  is  to  the  wave  of 
insanity  which  has  flooded  criti- 
cism in  England  and  America  that 
this  and  other  indications  of  the 
degradation  of  literature  are  to  be 
credited.  .  .  .  There  is  no  lover 
of  literary  standards  who  has  not 
a  duty  to  perform.  And  when  a  steady,  persistent  effort  is  main- 
tained by  the  class  characterized  so  well  by  Mr.  Watson— an  active 
rather  than  a  passive  effort— the  longed-for  change  will  come. 
Neither  in  England  nor  America  will  the  state  have  anything  to  do 
with  it  except  as  an  auxiliary  force.  The  situation  is  in  effect  a 
house  that  Jack  built.  The  attitude  of  the  English  state  is  due  to 
the  manifest  weakness  of  literature  at  the  present  time  ;  this  weak- 
ness results  from  a  false  ideal  in  criticism  ;  and  criticism  is  greatly 
influenced  by  the  reading  public.  It  is  finally  to  the  last-named 
class  that  literature  in  all  lands  must  look  " 


The  seventy-third  annual  exhibition  of  the  Pennsylvania  Academy, 
which  opened  in  Philadelphia  a  few  days  ago,  is  declared  by  the  Philadel- 
phia Public  Ledger  to  convej-"an  impression  of  strength  and  richness,  of 
freshness  and  of  individuality,  more  complete,  perhaps,  than  in  any  recent 
American  exhibition."  Among  the  most  promment  exhibits  this  year  are 
portraits  by  Whistler  and  Sargent.  Other  notable  pictures  nre  Jolin  W. 
Alexander's  "Memories";  Winslow  Homer's  "Eight  Pells";  Cecilia 
Beaux's  "  Portrait  of  a  Little  Child  "  ;  Thomas  Eakiiis's  "  Portrait  of  Arch- 
bishop Elder,  of  Cincinnati  ";  and  William  M.  Chase's  "iiludiesin  Still  Life." 
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SCIENCE    AND    INVENTION. 


MODERN  PROTECTIVE  ARMOR. 

THE  day  of  the  steel-clad  knight  is  long  past.  Some  troops 
continue  to  wear  steel  breastplates  on  parade,  but  they  are 
not  for  use.  There  are  some  authorities,  however,  who  are  not 
willing  to  give  up  all  attempts  to  shield  the  soldier.  The  cuirass 
invenied  by  the  Italian  Benedetti  has  had  a  good  deal  of  notice 
in  the  papers  during  the  last  five  years,  and  its  inventor  really 
seems  to  have  hit  upon  some  principle  of  protection  that  has  been 
hitherto  unknown  or  unapplied.  His  process  remains  a  secret, 
but  some  speculations  regarding  it  made  in  Cosmos  (January  9)  by 
Dr.  Albert  Battandier,  are  not  without  interest.  The  writer,  who 
accepts  unreservedly  the  reports  of  the  remarkable  performances 
of  the  Benedetti  shield  in  the  stoppage  of  bullets,  suggests  a 
method  of  making  a  protector  which,  if  not  Benedetti's,  would 
have  much  the  same  effect.  His  experiments,  which  can  be  per- 
formed by  any  of  our  readers  with  no  apparatus  but  a  pad  of  paper 
and  a  pistol,  are  thus  set  forth.     Says  Dr.  Battandier : 

"  The  authors  who  tell  us  of  the  conquests  of  Cortez  say  that  to 
protect  his  soldiers  from  the  arrows  of  the  Mexicans,  which  could 
pierce  the  cuirasses  of  hammered  iron  that  they  wore,  he  replaced 
these  with  thick  breastplates  of  wool  pressed  between  two  layers 
of  linen.  In  fact,  he  practically  covered  his  men  with  mattresses, 
and  they  were  thus  enabled  to  defy  the  arrows  and  lances  of  the 
Mexicans.  Now  it  seems  to  me  that  we  have  here  the  ancestor 
of  the  Benedetti  cuirass.  The  inventor  has  employed  the  same 
principle,  but  has  perfected  it  by  his  study  of  the  elastic  resistance 
possessed  by  substances  that  have  air  within  their  cells.  He  prob- 
ably reached  the  conclusion  that  with  smaller  cells  and  thinner 
layers  of  air  the  more  considerable  would  be  the  elastic  force  of 
the  air  thus  compressed  and  the  greater  the  resistance  of  the 
shield.  This  process  is  revealed  to  us  by  the  progressive  diminu- 
tion in  the  thickness  of  the  protective  layer,  whose  effects  are 
nevertheless  identical,  altho  the  last  model  is  lighter  than  the  pre- 
ceding. 

"  On  the  other  hand,  the  experiment  is  one  that  it  is  easy  for  any 
one  to  reproduce.  Take  a  revolver  of  any  caliber  and  fire  it  at  a 
board.  The  ball  will  penetrate  to  a  depth  that  varies  according  to 
the  resistance  of  the  wood,  the  caliber  of  the  ball,  and  its  momen- 
tum. With  the  same  weapon  fire  at  an  office  calendar,  having  365 
leaves  lightly  pressed  together.  The  same  ball  can  scarcely  pene- 
trate the  first  few  leaves,  and  will  in  a  manner  rebound,  falling  on 
the  ground  below  the  target.  We  have  here  the  first  edition  of  a 
protector  that,  while  it  is  not  M.  Benedetti's,  resembles  it  in  its 
effects. 

"  Take  now  two  of  these  calendars,  one  of  thick  paper,  the  other 
of  much  thinner  sheets.  Fire  at  the  same  distance  with  the  same 
weapon  and  under  the  same  conditions  of  incidence.  The  ball  will 
enter  more  deeply  into  the  thick  than  into  the  thin  calendar,  and 
after  a  series  of  comparative  experiments  we  shall  reach  the  con- 
clusion that  the  lighter  the  paper  the  less  the  penetration  of  the 
projectile.  We  thus  see  that  the  thickness  of  the  paper  plays  an 
important  part  in  the  protective  action,  and  that  it  protects  better, 
the  lighter  it  is.     It  is  clear  that  this  protection  is  due  solely  to  the 


elasticity  of  the  layer  of  air  that  is  imprisoned  between  the  suc- 
cessive sheets.  If  we  subject  one  of  these  pads  to  high  pressure 
in  a  vacuum  to  extract  all  the  air,  the  block  will  become  massive 
and  compact,  and  will  behave  almost  like  a  block  of  hardwood  of 
the  same  thickness,  allowing  the  ball  to  penetrate  more  or  less 
deeply. 

"The  same  experiment  maybe  repeated  with  a  dagger,  which 
will  pierce  a  wooden  door,  but  can  not  pierce  a  calendar  of  the 
same  thickness.  It  is  also  well  known  how  difficult  it  is  to  drive 
a  nail  into  a  pad  of  paper,  and  if  the  experiment  be  made,  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  difficulty  increases  with  the  thinness  of  the  sheets. 

"From  these  experiments,  which  every  one  can  easily  perform, 
it  is  easy  to  see  the  special  mechanism  of  this  protective  effect. 
It  is  due  to  the  elasticity  of  the  layers  of  air  between  the  sheets  of 
paper.  This  air-cushion  is  the  more  elastic  and  reacts  the  more 
intensely  the  thinner  it  is.  This  fact  should  be  studied  scientific- 
ally, and  may  well  be  the  basis  of  the  impenetrability  of  the  Bene- 
detti shield. 

"  M.  Benedetti  tells  us  that  his  protector  or  cuirass  is  made  of  a 
kind  of  felt ;  but  it  should  be  noted  that  to  the  eye  it  appears  as 
flexible,  homogeneous,  and  without  apparent  roughness,  which  ex- 
cludes ordinary  felting. 

"Have  we  here  the  secret  of  Benedetti's  cuirass?  I  do  not 
know,  but  I  think  that  by  following  this  up  we  might  make  a  pro- 
tector whose  qualities  would  sensibly  approximate  those  of  this  in- 
vention."—  Translation  made  for  Tn^  Literary  Digest. 


ICE-CRUSHERS  ON  THE  GREAT  LAKES. 

''T^  HE  great  ice-crushing  steamers  that  keep  navigation  open  in 
•■■  the  Straits  of  Mackinac  and  elsewhere  on  the  lakes  through 
the  severest  winter  weather  are  described  by  a  writer  in  The 
Marine  Review  (Cleveland,  January  21).  Ice-crushers  are  not 
peculiar  to  this  locality,  of  course,  and  some  remarkable  ones  have 
been  built  in  Russia.  (In  one  of  them,  it  will  be  remembered,  a 
Russian  officer  recently  proposed  to  break  his  way  through  to  the 
North  Pole.)  But  it  is  claimed  that  the  lake  "crushers"  are  in 
many  respects  the  most?-remarkable  vessels  of  their  type  in  the 
world.     Says  the  writeri^: 

"  The  great  likes  are  frozen  for  four  months  out  of  the  twelve, 
but  severe  winter  weather,  while  it  sends  the  ordinary  freighter  to 
the  docks,  does  not  put  a  quietus  upon  lake  navigation  altogether. 
There  is  a  type  of  craft  i$^the  service  of  the  great  railways  which 
must  continue  to  runivhether  the  lakes  be  frozen  or  no.  These 
are  the  ice-crushers,  commonly  known  as  car-ferries,  and  it  is  witli 
this  special  type  that  this  article  has  to  deal.  Two  men  are  prin- 
cipally responsible  for  the  creation  of  these  singular  steamers — 
Mr.  Frank  E.  Kirby,  of  the  Detroit  Shipbuilding  Company,  and 
Mr.  Robert  Logan,  of  the  American  Shipbuilding  Company. 
What  conditions  these  steamers  have  to  face  can  best  be  conveyed 
by  refergjice,  tp  the,  photographs  which  accompany  this  article, 
showing  the  vessels  successfully  combating  with  field,  drift,  and 
windrowed  ice.  Since  these  vessels  went  into  service  no  winter 
has  been  severe  enough  to  check  them,  nor  have  any  conditions  of 
ice  been  met  with  that  they  could  not  work  their  way  through. 

"  Probably  the  two  best-known  ice-crushers  in  the  world  are  the 
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St.  Ignace  and  Saitiie  Marie, 
which  were  designed  ...  to 
make  the  connecting-link  be- 
tween the  lower  and  upper  pe- 
ninsulas of  Michigan.  Mackinaw 
City  in  the  lower  peninsula  and 
St.  Ignace  in  the  upper  penin- 
sula are  the  termini  and  the  dis- 
tance traversed  is  eight  miles. 
For  massive  construction  these 
vessels  (they  are  of  wood)  have 
no  equals.  The  frames  are  24 
inches  wide  and  12  inches  thick. 
There  are  15  keelsons,  none  less 
than  14  inches  square.  Extra 
frames  make  almost  a  solid  shell 
of  frames  at  the  turn  of  the  bilge, 
where  there  are  two  extra  keel- 
sons 24  inches  square.  The 
planking  is  6  inches  thick,  and 
the  hull  is  nearly  3    feet   thick 

on  the  bottom.  The  water-line  on  the  sides  is  protected  by  half- 
inch  steel  plates.  The  bow  and  stern  are  protected  by  2-inch 
steel  plates.  These  car-ferries  have  a  bow  and  stern-wheel.  The 
bow-wheel  is  used  only  in  the  winter  to  displace  the  ice  from 
the  bows  of  the  boat,  especially  in  heavy  windrowed  ice-fields, 
which  are  often  25  or  30  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  water.  The 
St.  Ignace  was  the  first  ice-crusher  in  the  world  to  be  fitted  with  a 
forward  wheel  for  ice  purposes.  The  idea  was  original  with  Mr. 
Kirby,  who  believed  that  by  displacing  the  water  with  a  forward 
screw  it  would  dislodge  the  ice  and  enable  the  vessel  to  crush  it 
more  readily.  It  proved  a  great  success  in  ever}'  way,  which  led 
Mr.  Kirby  to  install  it  in  the  Sainte  Marie  when  he  built  this 
powerful  crusher  a  few  years  later.  It  also  led  to  inquiries  from 
all  over  the  world,  and  especially  from  the  Russian  Government, 
which  has  to  deal  with  severe  ice  conditions  in  the  Baltic.  When 
the  Russian  ice-crusher  Ermack  was  built  for  Baltic  service,  she 
was  fitted  with  a  forward  screw  after  Mr.  Kirby's  design." 


SAINTE   MARIE  IN  THE  ICE  IN  THE  STRAITS  OF   MACKINAC, 
Courtesy  of  The  Marine  Kevietv. 


ARE   KING-KILLERS   ALWAYS    INSANE? 

WHAT  the  author  regards  as  the  popular  idea  that  only  in- 
sanity can  prompt  a  man  to  the  apparently  purposeless 
assassination  of  a  king  or  a  president  is  protested  against  by  Dr. 
Edward  C.  Spitzka,  celebrated  neurologist  and  expert  in  cases  of 
insanity,  in  Leslie's  Weekly  (December  17).     Says  Dr.  Spitzka: 

"Is  sanguine  folly  or  passion  a  positive  symptom  of  insanity? 
Is  he  a  lunatic  merely  because  in  some  instances  his  intended  ob- 
ject is  absurd?  The  terrorists  as  a  class  can  not  be  pronounced 
unsound  of  mind.  He  who,  dissatisfied  and  misbehaving,  cries 
out,  '  Destroy  !  Annihilate  ! ' — who  mutters  forth  half-educated 
vaporings,  who  gives  free  rein  to  all  the  meaner  proclivities  and 
inclinations — no  more  exemplifies  a  form  of  insanity  than  does  the 
inveterate  gambler,  the  glib-tongued  bunco-steerer,  or  the  ordinary 
gamin.  The  tendency  on  the  part  of  some  to  pronounce  all  law- 
breakers insane  or  degenerate  is  indefensible  on  any  ground  and 
unjust  to  the  worthy  ward  of  humane  societ}',  the  really  irrespon- 
sible lunatic;  for  while  he  may  be  the  sufferer,  the  rascal  profits 
thereby. 

"  Take  a  young  man,  growing  up  in  poverty,  comparative  igno- 
rance, and  among  questionable  associates,  and  judge  him  by  the 
standard  of  a  college  graduate,  a  prosperous  business  man,  or  a 
wealthy  idler,  and  his  act  seems  like  the  flash  of  an  unhealthy 
dream,  an  unaccountable  impulse  originating  in  some  strange  in- 
toxication or  mysterious  disease.  One  must,  however,  put  one- 
self in  his  real  situation.  It  often  happens  that  the  individual's 
life-struggle  is  beset  and  barred  by  the  existing  social  and  financial 
conditions;  strikes,  'lock-outs,'  and  other  manifestations  of  an 
unstable  business  system  can  readily  embitter  any  one  and  make 
him  the  ready  follower  of  doctrines  directed  against  the  '  tyranny 
of  capital '  or  the  magistrate,  the  monarch,  and  the  President. 

"With  any  one  of  his  passions  aroused,  or  be  his  willing  and 
obedient  mind  worked  upon  by  a  Malatesta,  a  Louise  Michel,  or 
the  Jeanne  d'Arc  of  anarchy  and  their  ilk,  he  readily  accepts  as  a 
'duty  '  the  behests  of  such  terrorist  leaders,  or  of  his  own  accord 
adopt.s  a  violent  means  to  effect  his  purpose.     That  this  purpose 


happens  to  be  absurd  or  futile ; 
that  all  attempts  to  revolution- 
ize society  by  bomb,  bullet,  and 
knife  must  of  necessity  miscarr)-, 
and  that  the  assassin  has  not  the 
wisdom  to  restrain  his  passion 
or  his  purpose  by  diverting  his 
energies  into  more  innocent  pur- 
suits, is  no  argument  for  as- 
sumed insanity.  Nor  can  we 
rightly  assume  abnormality  in 
such  individuals  merely  because 
for  a  theorj'  they  risk  life  and 
all.  In  his  own  wretched  way. 
the  anarchist  assassin,  for  in- 
stance, may  be  quite  as  stoical 
and  courageous  as  were  the  no- 
bler Regulus.Scaevola.  or  Nathan 
Hale,  and  be  as  free  from  any 
suspicion  of  insanity  or  degen- 
eracy as  these.  Men  on  their 
moral  side  are  born  unequal,  tho  free,  but  a  new  genus  of  insanity 
would  need  to  be  established  if  the  passions  actuating  assassins, 
or  their  caprice  and  false  judgment,  were  to  constitute  a  positive 
proof  of  mental  alienation." 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  the  writer  regards  Guiteau,  Presi- 
dent Garfield's  assassin,  as  having  been  actually  insane ;  but  this 
opinion  is  based  on  other  evidence  than  the  fact  that  his  deed  was 
a  vain  and  purposeless  murder. 


WHY    WE   FORGET. 

WE  often  wonder  at  the  number  of  seemingly  trivial  thing.s 
that  find  their  way  into  the  current  of  our  thoughts. 
It  almost  seems  as  if  nothing  is  ever  wholly  obliterated  from 
memory,  and  this  appears  to  us  a  remarkable  thing.  Probably 
most  of  us  have  never  thought  of  asking  why  we  should  forget  at 
all.  Yet  Sir  William  Hamilton,  the  German  philosophers  Fries 
and  Schmid,  and  others,  have  maintained  that  not  memory-,  but 
"amnesia,"  or  forgetting,  is  the  mystery  ;  and  tho  modem  science, 
with  its  physiological  explanation  of  memorj-.  takes  a  different 
view,  it  finds  in  the  phenomena  of  forgetfulness  an  instructive  op- 
portunity to  examine  the  conditions  of  memory-.  Especially  sug- 
gestive are  those  cases  in  which  loss  of  memory  occurs  as  the 
result  of  accident,  sudden  shock,  or  disease.  W^e  are  told  by  Prof. 
W.  H.  Burnham,  in  an  article  in  77ie  American  Journal  of  Psy- 
chology (July-October),  that  such  cases  may  be  divided  into  two 
classes,  named  respectively  "  retrograde  amnesia  "  and  "  retroactive 
amnesia."  The  former  includes  cases  in  which  there  is  obliteration 
of  memory  for  all  events  that  occurred  during  a  relatively  long  period 
preceding  the  accident  or  disease,  while  the  latter  includes  cases, 
usually  the  result  of  shock,  where  the  forgetfulness  extends  back 
only  for  a  short  period,  a  few  minutes  or  hours,  immediately  pre- 
ceding the  accident. 

While  usually  in  retrograde  amnesia  the  memory  is  hopelessly 
obliterated,  there  are  some  cases  in  which  it  is  possible,  by  means 
of  hypnotism,  change  of  environment,  or  other  means,  to  revive 
the  forgotten  experiences.  Since  these  two  types  ought  evidently 
to  be  distinguished  from  each  other,  we  may  consider  the  former 
as  true  retrograde  amnesia  and  employ  the  term  "  dissociation  "  for 
the  latter;  for  the  forgotten  group  of  ideas  is  not  irrevocably  gone, 
but  merely  temporarily  separated  or  dissociated  from  the  con- 
sciousness.    Says  Dr.  Burnham  : 

"  Everybody,  perhaps,  has  had  the  experience  of  trying  to  recall 
a  forgotten  name  ;  the  vague  glimmer  of  it  haunts  us  ;  we  know  it 
is  there,  but  we  can  not  get  it;  for  the  time  being  it  is  dissociated 
from  our  dominant  train  of  thought;  but  the  proof  of  our  possess- 
ing it  is  furnished  later  on  when  it  comes,  perhaps  spontaneously, 
into  consciousness.  Equally  common,  perhaps,  is  the  experience 
of  planning  to  do  something — to  attend  to  some  errand  or  perform 
a  minor  duty,  or  the  like — and  then  in  the  multitude  of  cares  for- 
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getting  what  was  to  be  done.  The  tantalizing  feeling  of  knowing 
that  we  ought  to  do  something  and  of  not  knowing  what  it  is  per- 
sists. Here  again  the  thing  forgotten  is  merely  dissociated  from 
our  present  train  of  thought.  A  mere  change  of  scene  or  diversion 
for  a  few  minutes  may  be  quite  enough  to  give  us  the  cue  and 
bring  it  back  again  to  memory.  .  .  .  All  these  familiar  experiences 
are  simple  forms  of  dissociation." 

True  retrograde  amnesia  is  illustrated  by  this  report  from  a 
young  lady,  which  is  given  in  her  own  words : 

"'  In  the  spring  of  last  year  (1902),  while  attending  the  university 
I  became  e.xhausted  through  overwork.  One  afternoon  when  re- 
turning home  something  seemed  to  snap  in  my  head  and  it  went 
whirling.  This  itself  is  clea-r  in  memory,  but  how  I  got  home  and 
what  happened  in  the  next  three  days  or  in  the  whole  preceding 
monih  are  forgotten.  Of  course  from  what  has  been  told  me  I 
know  now  about  what  did  happen,  but  it  is  still  impersonal  as  a 
stor>-.  I  have  no  memory  of  the  lessons  we  studied,  and  tho  during 
the  time  I  was  sick  and  before  it  I  wrote  verses  constantly,  I  do 
not  know  them  now  or  recognize  them  as  my  work.' " 

In  retroactive  amnesia  the  loss  of  memory  of  events  before  the 
accident  may  extend  over  a  period  varying  from  two  or  three  sec- 
onds to  five  minutes.  The  importance  of  such  cases  in  law  is 
quite  obvious  and  was  the  subject  of  an  interesting  report  of 
twenty-six  cases  before  the  Medico-Legal  Society  of  New  York  by 
Dr.  Hamilton  as  long  ago  as  1875.  Professor  Burnham  cites  the 
following  as  a  typical  instance  : 

"A  farmer  spent  his  morning  in  his  usual  vocations.  Then  he 
shelled  some  corn,  afterward  worked  in  his  garden,  then  harnessed 
his  horse  and  took  a  ride  for  a  mile.  At  the  end  of  this  ride  he 
was  thrown  from  his  wagon  and  seriously  injured  his  head.  He 
remained  unconscious  for  some  time,  and  then  when  restored  re- 
membered the  work  of  the  early  morning,  dimly  recalled  the  shell- 
ing of  the  corn,  but  remembered  nothing  of  what  occurred  after- 
ward." 

How  shall  we  explain  such  cases?  The  writer  advances  the  fol- 
lowing interesting,  tho  admittedly  tentative,  theory  of  his  own: 

"The  fixing  of  an  impression  depends  upon  a  physiological 
process.  It  takes  time  for  an  impression  to  become  so  fixed  that 
it  can  be  repr  duced  after  a  long  interval :  for  it  to  become  part  of 
a  permanent  store  of  memory  considerable  time  may  be  necessary. 
.  .  .  During  our  ordinary  life,  as  we  may  suppose,  the  physiolog- 
ical processes  upon  which  th.,  permanency  of  our  impressions  de- 
pends are  continually  going  on.  Hence,  at  any  given  moment 
some  of  our  impressions  received  in  the  near  past,  say,  during  the 
last  twenty-four  hours,  are  completely  organized  ;  others  are  nearly 
organized;  while  still  others  have  just  been  received 

"  Now  suppose  a  shock  occurs  which  arrests  these  physiological 
processes  in  the  nervous  tissue.  What  will  be  the  result?  Not 
only  will  the  mind  be  a  blank  for  the  period  of  insensibility  follow- 
ing the  shock,  but  no  impressions  will  be  remembered  which  were 
not  already  at  the  time  of  the  accident  sufficiently  well  organized 
to  make  their  persistence  for  a  considerable  interval  possible. 
Hence  the  amnesia  will  be 'retroactive.' 

"  On  the  mental  side  an  important  factor  in  fixing  an  impression 
is  probably  the  automatic  repetition  of  it.  This  is  seen  in  the  case 
of  people  who  think  audibly,  repeating  words  that  they  have 
heard,  perhaps  especially  in  the  case  of  children ;  but  where  there 
is  no  such  motor  expression,  nevertheless  an  automatic  repetition 
of  the  idea  very  likely  occurs 

"  The  second  important  factor  on  the  mental  side  is  the  process 
of  association,  of  linking  the  new  with  the  old.  This  process  of 
associative  memory  is,  perhaps,  the  most  fundamental  fact  in  our 
whole  psychic  life.  It  has  aptly  been  compared  by  Zanotti  and 
Hume  to  the  law  of  gravitation  in  the  physical  world.  .  .  .  We  do 
not  know  the  nature  of  tiie  physical  processes  correlated  with  these 
psychic  acts  of  automatic  repetition  and  association,  but  evidently 
time  is  required  for  them.  If  these  psychological  processes  of 
repetition  and  association  and  the  corresponding  physical  proc- 
esses are  arrested  by  excitement  or  the  like,  then,  as  has  been 
shown,  we  should  expect  to  find  the  amnesia  retroactive.  ,  .  . 
There  must  be  time  for  the  processes  of  organization  and  assimila- 
tion to  take  place.  This  is  further  empliasized  •  by  the  results 
found  by  Ebbinghaus.     In  learning  his  nonsense  syllables,  a  given 


number  of  repetitions  at  one  sitting  was  not  nearly  as  effective 
as  the  same  number  of  repetitions  divided  into'  several  sittings. 
There  must  be  time  for  nature  to  do  her  part.  Without  appealing 
to  any  mystical  form  of  mental  or  cerebral  activity,  it  is  clear  that 
a  night's  sleep  may  be  more  effective  in  fixing  a  lesson  in  the 
memory  than  continued  repetition.     Hurry  defeats  its  own  end." 


THE   LAST  GREAT  GEOGRAPHICAL   PRIZE. 

T^HIS  is  what  Lieutenant  Peary,  in  a  recent  lecture,  as  reported 
•••       in  The  National  Geographical  Magazine  (December),  calls 
the  North  Pole.     He  says: 

"My  statement  that  the  North  Pole  is  the  last  great  geograph- 
ical prize  which  the  earth  has  to  offer  has  also  been  criticized  in 
some  quarters,  and  it  is  claimed  that  it  is  nonsense  to  say  that  the 
North  Pole  is  a  greater  prize  than  the  South  Pole.  I  repeat  ad- 
visedly that  the  North  Pole  is  the  last  great  geographical  prize 
which  the  earth  has  to  offer.  That  the  particular  mathematical 
point  of  the  North  Pole  possesses  greater  interest  or  value  than  the 
South  Pole  is  not  asserted ;  but  the  North  Pole  is  that  apex  of  the 
earth  which  is  in  the  center  of  the  hemisphere  of  civilization.  The 
North  Pole  has  been  sought  by  men  for  nearly  four  centuries  ;  the 
South  Pole  for  less  than  a  century.  The  North  Pole  has  a  strik- 
ing place  in  history,  in  literature,  in  poetry,  in  romance.  It  has 
been  the  subject  of  infinite  spe  ulation,  and,  finally, when  the  North 
Pole  has  been  attained,  the  attainment  of  the  South  Pole  will  fol- 
low naturally  and  rapidly,  and  will  attract  much  less  attention. 

"  In  this  connection  it  is  well  t  note  also  a  popular  misconcep- 
tion— namely,  that  the  attainment  of  the  South  Pole  is  more  dif- 
ficult than  the  attainment  of  the  North  Pole.  This  is  not  so.  In 
spite  of  the  close  approximation  to  the  North  Pole  by  recent  ex- 
peditions, the  actual  attainment  of  the  North  Pole  is  a  very  differ- 
ent proposition  from  the  attainment  of  the  South  Pole  and  much 
more  difficult.  The  conditions  are  almcst  diametrically  opposite. 
In  the  case  of  the  North  Pole  it  is  a  polar  sea  which  must  be 
traversed  and  conquered.  In  the  case  of  the  South  Pole  it  is 
a  polar  land  which  must  be  traversed  and  conquered.  In  the 
light  of  recent  explorations  the  region  about  the  South  Pole  offers 
facilities  for  the  realization  of  the  favorite  popular  ideas  of  attain- 
ing the  Pole — namely,  the  colonization  method,  the  method  of 
relay  stations  short  distances  apart  connected  by  wire,  etc.  Plans 
of  colonization,  of  relay  stations,  of  telegraph  connections,  etc., 
fall  to  the  ground  in  the  North  Polar  region  because  of  the  impos- 
sibility of  effecting  anything  of  this  kind  upon  the  moving  ice  pack 
of  the  central  polar  sea. 

"The  attainment  of  the  South  Pole,  granted  sufficient  funds,  is 
only  a  matter  of  time  and  patience.  The  work  can  be  carried  on 
in  any  season  of  t.i%.  year,  and  each  mile  of  advance  can  be  per- 
manently secured. 

"  The  attainment  of  the  North  Pole  means  the  ability  to  so  refine 
and  perfect  one's  equipment,  supplies,  and  party  as  to  be  able  to 
cover  a  distance  of  five  hundred  miles  each  way  without  caches 
and  without  support  from  the  country,  and  to  cover  this  distance 
in  a  time  limit  of  three,  or,  at  most,  three  and  one-half  months." 


Alcohol  and  Evolution.— How  long  has  alcohol  been 
known  toman?  How  far  advanced  in  civilization  was  the  first 
human  being  who  came  under  its  influence?  Dr.  Harry  Campbell 
has  recently  discussed  this  subject  as  bearing  upon  the  possible 
influence  exerted  by  alcohol  in  the  evolution  of  the  human  race. 
Says  a  reviewer  in  Tlie  Hospital : 

"  Observing  that  none  of  the  pre-agricultural  peoples  now  living 
were  acquainted  with  alcohol  before  they  came  into  contact  with 
more  advanced  races,  he  argues  that  we  may,  therefore,  conclude 
that  man  had  learned  to  cultivate  the  vegetable  kingdom  for  food 
before  he  began  to  prepare  and  use  alcohol  as  a  beverage.  The 
date  of  the  origin  of  agriculture  is  a  matter  of  conjecture.  But  as- 
suming that  such  ancient  civilizations  as  those  of  Babylon  and 
Egypt  date  back  30,000  years  and  that  a  similar  period  of  time 
elapsed  while  the  precursors  of  these  peoples  lived  as  migratory 
tribes  cultivating  the  soil  as  they  moved  from  place  to  place,  it 
may  be  suggested  that  the  practise  of  agriculture  extends  back- 
ward over  sixty  millenniums.     T'lere  is  reason  to  believe  that  the 
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use  of  alcohol  as  a  beverage  does  not  extend  to  more  than  10,000 
years;  but,  even  allowing  a  much  longer  period,  the  event  must  be 
placed  relatively  late  in  man's  evolutionary  history.  Hence  the 
conclusion 'that  man  had  come  well  within  reach  of  the  highest 
rung  of  his  long  evolutionary  ladder  before  he  had  felt  the  stimulus 
of  that  most  subde  and  potent  fluid.'  This  is  a  very  different 
proposition  from  that  advanced  by  a  well-known  medical  writer 
some  two  or  three  years  ago.  Here  the  suggestion  was  that  alcohol 
had  been  a  chief  aid  in  the  development  of  the  human  brain,  and 
that  it  was  the  discovery  of  fermentation  which  gave  the  ape-man 
his  first  impetus  in  the  career  of  civilization." 


A  NEW   METHOD   OF   WATER    PURIFICATION. 

CHEMICAL  methods  of  rendering  unwholesome  water  drink- 
able are  under  a  cloud  nowadays,  filtration  being  the  gener- 
ally approved  process.  It  is,  therefore,  interesting  to  know  that  a 
new  chemical  method  has  been  tried  in  Belgium  with  great  success. 
M.  Francis  Marre,  who  recommends  its  employment  in  France, 
writes  of  it  in  Cosmos  (January  9),  prefacing  his  description  with  a 
few  paragraphs  on  water  purification  in  general.     He  says  : 

"  The  rendering  of  water  wholesome  includes  two  kinds  of  oper- 
ations which  are  quite  distinct,  and  which  ought  both  to  be  carried 
out  in  order  to  get  perfect  results — purification  and  sterilization. 
Purification  has  for  its  object  to  separate  from  the  water  the  for- 
eign substances  that  it  holds  in  solution  or  suspension  ;  sterilization 
separates  or  destroys  the  germs  of  disease.  The  first  is  a  physical, 
the  other  a  hygienic  operation.  It  is  of  importance  to  realize  the 
difference  between  them  and  not  to  confound  them,  as  is  too  often 
done.  Water  is  not  necessarily  healthful  when  it  is  only  pure; 
neither  is  it  so  when  it  is  only  sterile.  The  two  conditions  should 
coexist;  and  water,  to  be  drinkable,  must  be  both  pure  and  sterile. 

"  Among  the  means  generally  employed  to  regenerate  water  of 
interior  quality  should  be  mentioned  biologic  filtration  and  proc- 
esses based  on  chemical  reactions  produced  by  special  sub- 
stances. Other  methods  bring  in  heat,  ozone,  etc.  These  are  ex- 
cellent in  themselves,  but  have,  from  a  practical  point  of  view,  the 
serious  inconvenience  of  being  expensive.  These  are  methods  of 
sterilization,  not  of  purification.  They  are  to  destroy  the  micro- 
bian  germs  in  the  water,  especially  those  of  human  origin,  which  are 
really  almost  the  only  ones  to  be  feared. 

"  Of  all  these  processes,  filtration  through  sand  certainly  gives 
the  most  noteworthy  practical  results,  and  if  it  were  not  for  a  few 
faults  that  it  has  in  spite  of  its  excellence,  we  should  not  have  to 
look  further  for  a  method  to  make  water  wholesome.  But  the  sys- 
tem has  some  defects,  among  which  should  be  especially  noted  the 
difficulty  of  making  sure  that  within  the  filtering  mass  there  shall 
be  sufficient  aeration  without  affecting  the  homogeneity  or  the 
stability  of  the  superficial  part,  which  plays  the  principal  r61e  in 
the  act  of  purification. 

"  The  methods  called  'chemical '  have  been  so  sharply  discussed 
and  so  passionately  opposed  that  it  may  seem  somewhat  bold  to 
advocate  one  of  this  type. 

"  We  can  not,  however,  pass  by  a  process  recently  invented  by 
M.  Duyk,  government  chemist  of  Belgium.  It  is  based  on  the 
combined  action  of  two  well-known  substances  that  have  been 
successfully  used  separately — chlorin,  or  rather  its  oxygenated 
compounds,  and  iron,  or  more  exactly  the  higher  oxids  of  this 
metal.  A  filter  in  which  these  latter,  together  with  sand,  are  used, 
completes  the  system,  which  is  intended  to  furnish  with  surety, 
and  in  large  quantities,  a  water  that  is  satisfactory  in  all  respects. 

"  Chlorin,  in  the  form  of  chlorochloric  acid  (commonly  but  inex- 
actly called  peroxid  of  chlorin),  has  been  well  tested  as  a  micro- 
bicide,  for  instance,  in  the  sterilization  of  water  in  the  city  of 
Ostend;  but  its  preparation  is  quite  dangerous,  and  its  price  is 
high.  Oxidized  iron  is  a  purifier  and  clariher  whose  properties 
have  long  been  known.  It  combines  with  certain  organic  sub- 
stances, partially  consuming  them,  and  also  eliminating  a  certain 
number  of  bacteria.  The  originality  of  M.  Uuyk's  process  con- 
sists in  making  the  two  substances  in  question  act  together,  so  as 
to  communicate  to  the  resulting  mixture  a  combination  of  the  qual- 
ities of  both.  He  destroys,  by  using  this  mixture,  the  two  great 
factors  of  water  pollution — the  microbian  flora,  on  the  one  hand, 
and,  on  the  other,  the  suspended  matter,  both  the  organic  sub- 
stances and  the  products  of  their  decomposition. 

"This 'ferrochlorin,' which  is  a  mixture  of  hypochlorit  and  of 


iron  perchlorid,  when  introduced  into  turbid  water  rich  in  organic 
matter  and  micro-organisms,  produces  there  a  series  of  complex  re- 
actions that  it  would  be  tiresome  to  enumerate  here,  but  whose 
effect  is  to  kill  the  bacteria  and  to  oxidize,  if  not  present  in  exces- 
sive quantities,  the  organic  matter,  the  primary  products  of  their 
decomposition  (ammonia,  sulphid  gases,  nitrous  acid),  and  at  the 
same  time  the  microbian  secretions,  zymases,  and  toxins,  which 
are  extremely  harmful. 

"  For  a  year  past  the  Duyk  process  has  been  applied  at  Middel- 
kerke,  Belgium,  for  the  purification  of  the  greatly  polluted  water 
of  the  Plasschendaele-Nieuport  Canal;  the  arrangement  devised 
by  the  inventor  to  deal  with  great  masses  of  water-works  in  an 
absolutely  satisfactory  manner,  owing  to  the  ingenious  features  in- 
troduced by  him.  .  .  .  The  process  is  easily  carried  out.  and  is 
very  cheap,  which  is  still  more  important." — Translation  made 
for  The  Literary  Digest. 


ARSENIC   IN   FOOD. 

Q^OME  time  ago  an  epidemic  of  arsenic-poisoning  in  Manches- 
*^  ter,  England,  was  traced  to  contaminated  beer,  and  the  result 
was  that  a  government  commission  of  investigation  was  appointed. 
After  showing  that  the  arsenic  got  into  the  beer  from  the  impure 
sulfuric  acid  used  in  the  manufacture  of  brewing-sugar  or  glu- 
cose, the  commission,  under  the  chairmanship  of  Lord  Kelvin, 
continued  their  inquiries,  which  had  convinced  them  that  poison- 
ing by  arsenic  contained  in  matters  of  common  use  was  by  no 
means  confined  to  this  one  case.  In  their  final  report  the  causes 
of  a'rsenical  contamination  are  fully  discussed,  and  the  possibilities 
of  legislative  protection  are  considered.  Says  T/ie  Hospital,  in  a 
notice  of  this  report : 

"  The  magnitude  of  the  whole  question  is  shown  by  the  state- 
ment that  what  was  called  the  Manchester  epidemic  was  known  to 
have  affected  6,000  persons,  and  was  believed  to  have  affected 
many  more;  while  the  ascertained  deaths  were  over  100,  leaving 
an  indefinite  number  registered  as  from  various  causes,  but  as  to 
which  the  influence  of  arsenic  could  be  reasonably  suspected. 

"  Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  result  of  the  inquiry  was  the  dis- 
covery that,  altho  the  bulk  of  cases  in  the  Manchester  epidemic 
were  clearly  due  to  contaminated  sugar,  yet-  illness  of  a  similar 
kind  had  prevailed  extensively  in  various  localities  in  which  con- 
taminated sugar  had  not  been  used  by  brewers,  and  that  when  its 
arsenical  character  was  no  longer  in  doubt,  it  was  without  much 
difficulty  traced  to  the  contamination  of  malt  by  the  use  of  arsen- 
ical gas  coke  in  the  drying-kilns.  Certain  samples  of  such  malt 
contained  as  much  as  one-sixtieth  of  a  grain  of  arsenic  to  the 
pound;  and  beer  brewed  from  malt  prepared  in  a  similar  manner 
was  found  to  contain  one-sixteenth  of  a  grain  of  arsenic  to  the 
gallon.  After  fully  discussing  the  questions  hence  arising,  the 
report  goes  on  to  enumerate  other  methods  by  which  arsenic  may 
be  introduced  into  common  forms  of  food,  and  the  list  of  foods 
liable  to  be  so  affected  includes  beer,  golden  syrup,  and  treacle, 
foods  containing  glucose,  vinegar,  Demerara  sugar,  various  ex- 
tracts of  malt,  manufactured  either  for  sale  to  invalids  or  for  use 
by  bakers,  'prepared'  and  'infant'  foods  under  a  variety  of 
names,  yeast  cakes,  and  foods  to  which  certain  coloring-matters 
or  preservatives  have  been  added.  Mr.  Hehner  has  found  from 
one-twentieth  to  one-twenty-fifth  of  a  grain  of  arsenic  per  pound 
in  a  so-called  '  chocolate  powder '  sold  in  London  at  a  low  price, 
and  largely  composed  of  an  arsenicated  oxid  of  iron." 


Crystallization  and  Vital  Processes.— The  theorj- of 
Benedikt,  in  which  vital  processes  are  regarded  as  due  to  chemical 
or  mechanical  action,  and  which  was  set  forth  in  a  translation  re- 
cently printed  in  this  department,  is  declared  by  a  correspondent 
to  be  fallacious.  Speaking  of  Benedikt's  assertion  that  crystalli- 
zation is  preceded  by  the  appearance  of  cellular  and  nuclear  forms 
that  attract  to  themselves  matter  from  the  surrounding  solution 
"and  transform  it  into  substance  like  their  own,"  he  says: 

"  Is  it  not  a  patent  fact  that  there  is  no  transformation  here  in 
the  proper  sense  of  the  word?  These  cellular  and  nuclear  forms 
simply  attract  matter  identical  in  constitution  to  themselves  {i.e.. 
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particles  of  the  dissolved  salt),  and  thus  they  grow  by  regular  ac- 
cretion, not  by  plant  or  vital  growth.  Even  if  we  admit  the  forma- 
tion of  hydrates  in  a  saline  solution,  would  the  simple  resolution  of 
such  hydrates  and  the  adhesion  of  particles  of  salt  to  one  another 
present  any  features  really  resembling  the  transformation  effected 
by  vital  force?  His  use  of  the  word  'transformation'  begs  the 
whole  question.  Quatrefages's  assertion  still  holds  good  that  the 
simplest  living  forms  are  the  antipodes  of  the  crystal  from  every 
point  of  view." 

THE   ELECTRIC   LIGHT   FORGES   AHEAD. 

A  CCORDING  to  the  census  authorities,  the  electric  light  used 
•^^  in  the  United  States  cost  in  1900  $10,000,000  a  year  more 
than  the  gas,  and  employed  for  its  production  a  thousand  more 
men.  Gas  has,  therefore,  been  relegated  to  second  place  as  a 
source  of  light.  Says  The  Electrical  World  and  Engineer  (Janu- 
ar>'  9) : 

"  The  public  is  accustomed  to  think  of  gas  as  still  the  leading 
illuminant,  but  while  this  is  probably  true  in  Europe,  in  the  United 
States  the  scepter  of  light  has  definitely  passed  to  electricity.  The 
figures  just  issued  by  our  census  office  are  indeed  startling.  Gas 
had  nearly  seventy-five  years'  start  over  its  competitor,  but  it  now 
appears  to  be  decidedly  in  second  place.  Yet  there  is  no  denying 
the  fact  that  the  introduction  of  the  brilliant  electric  light  has  stim- 
ulated greatly  by  the  use  of  gas.  There  are  now  close  upon  4,000 
electric-light  central  stations  in  America,  but  by  the  census  of  1900 
there  were  then  only  877  gas-plants,  and  the  number  was  not  grow- 
ing perceptibly.  The  gas-plants  were  earning  an  income  of 
575.000.000.  Last  year  the  central  stations  earned  $85,000,000. 
The  cost  of  construction  and  equipment  of  both  was  over  $500,- 
000.000.     Gas  employed  22,400  men  and  electric  light  23.300. 

"  But  this  is  only  half  the  story.  It  is  estimated  that  there  are 
over  50,000  isolated  electric-light  plants  in  this  country,  and  that 
they  represent  as  many  lamps  as  do  the  central  stations.  New 
York  city  has  1,000  of  them,  and  some,  like  that  in  the  Waldorf- 
Astoria,  would  run  many  an  ambitious  Western  city.  Hence  the 
figures  against  gas  are  doubled  in  most  respects.  The  20,000,000 
incandescent  lamps  burning  nightly  become  40,000,000.  The 
400,000  arc-lamps — Shelley's  'insistent  sisters  of  the  day' — be- 
come 800,000.  Were  it  not  for  the  universal  use  of  the  gas-stove 
and  the  prevalence  of  the  gas-engine,  one  marvels  what  would 
have  become  of  the  illuminant  of  our  fathers. 

"  Such  is  the  pace  at  which  we  live  to-day  that,  while  millions  of 
people  in  this  country  have  not  yet  got  up  to  the  stage  of  'civili- 
zation' represented  by  the  use  of  gas,  but  when  they  encounter  it 
casually  employ  it  suicidally,  other  millions  have  outgrown  and 
discarded  it,  and  will  have  none  of  it  even  for  a  curling-iron  or  a 
chafing-dish,  let  alone  for  lighting.  To  put  it  briefly,  the  use  of 
electricity  for  lighting  in  New  York  State  alone  has  increased  over 
2.000  per  cent,  in  ten  years,  and  the  use  of  electricity  for  power, 
also  from  central  stations,  has  inceased  in  the  decade  nearly  1,200 
per  cent.  And  yet  the  electricians  are  inclined  to  think  they  have 
only  just  started  in." 

SCIENCE    BREVITIES. 

The  paragraph  from  the  Philadelphia  Ledger,  giving  some  facts  on  in- 
sanity in  the  United  States,  and  quoted  in  our  issue  of  January  30,  page 
147,  was  a  summary  of  the  article  by  Dr.  William  White  in  the  October 
number  of  The  National  Geografhical Magazine  (Washington). 

O.N  the  30th  of  June  last  there  were  1.360,661  electric  lights  in  use  in  Can- 
ada, according  to  The  Western  Electrician.  "This  is  an  increase  of  236,865 
lights  in  the  year  1903,  or  over  21  per  cent.  The  increase  since  1898  in  are 
lights  has  been  42  per  cent,  and  161  per  cent,  in  the  number  of  incandescent." 

Despatches  from  Utah  state  that  there  has  been  another  collapse  on  the 
great  Ogden-Lucin  cut-off  across  .Salt  Lake,  whose  completion  was  de- 
scribed in  a  recent  issue  of  THE  Litf.Raky  Dige.st.  Says  the  Boston 
Herald :  "Two  hundred  feet  of  the  Lucin  cut-off  has  sunk  to  such  an  extent 
that  a  portion  of  the  great  trestle  is  useless.  The  present  trouble  is  al- 
most in  mid-length,  and  it  occurs  at  a  time  when  the  engineers  were  be- 
ginning to  believe  that  they  had  at  last  successfully  surmounted  the  diffi- 
culties which  confronted  them." 

Museum  of  Security.-  "The  Institute  of  Social  Science  purposes  to 
establish  a  museum  in  which  shall  be  exhibited  all  inventions  designed  as 
safeguards  against  accidents,"  says  'The  Medical  A'l-cord.  "There  are 
several  such  museums  in  Kuropc,  the  influence  of  which  has  tended  to 
diminish  markedly  the  number  of  accidents  of  various  kinds  in  the  coun- 
tries where  they  are  located.  The  proposed  museum  is  to  contain  work- 
ing models  of  safety  devices  for  use  on  railways,  in  mines,  on  sailing-ves- 
sels and  steamships,  in  city  streets,  in  elevators,  in  factories,  in  buildings  in 
course  of  construction,  etc." 
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HAS  PROTESTANTISM   REJECTED  ITS  FORMAL 

PRINCIPLES? 
O  INCE  the  time  of  Luther  and  Calvin  it  has  generally  been  con- 
^  tended  that  the  principles  by  which  the  Protestant  church 
must  stand  or  fall  are  the  material  principle  that  teaches  justifica- 
tion by  faith  alone,  and  the  formal  principle  that  teaches  that  the 
Scriptures  are  tlie  sole  autliority  for  faith  and  life.  Nowadays, 
however,  the  charge  is  constantly  made  both  by  conservative  Prot- 
estants and  by  Roman  Catholic  writers  that  the  Protestant  church, 
in  adopting  the  modem  critical  views,  has  stultified  itself  and  be- 
come untrue  to  its  formal  principles.  In  order  to  meet  this  objec- 
tion, efforts  have  been  repeatedly  made  to  show  that  the  newer 
views  are  by  no  means  inconsistent  with  the  fundamental  position 
of  historical  Protestantism,  and  that  modem  criticism  merely 
draws  upon  another  set  of  Biblical  truths.  This  compromise  posi- 
tion was  recently  formulated  in  a  set  of  theses  by  Dr.  Gennrich,  in 
the  leading  homiletic  journal  of  Germany,  the  Halte  was  du  hast 
(No.  9).     We  translate  and  summarize  as  follows : 

1.  For  the  church  of  the  Reformation  the  principle  of  Scriptural 
authority  in  all  matters  of  faith  is  a  matter  of  fundamental  impor- 
tance. This  formal  principle  is  accepted  by  the  Protestant  church 
now  as  always. 

2.  The  church  oL  the  Reformation  would  be  endangered  to  its 
very  foundations  by  the  modem  religio-historical  method  of  Bib- 
lical criticism  if  the  application  of  this  method  should  lead  to  an 
undermining  of  this  formal  principle. 

3.  The  modern  critical  manner  of  handling  the  Scriptures  is- 
based  on  the  historical  development  of  religion  in  general  and  of 
the  religion  of  the  Scriptures  in  particular.  It  is  in  conflict  only 
with  the  external  and  purely  mechanical  conception  of  the  author- 
ity of  the  Word,  and  with  the  theory  of  a  verbal  inspiration  based 
thereon,  which  theory  has  been  demonstrated  to  be  absolutely  un- 
tenable by  the  unprejudiced  study  of  the  Scriptures  themselves. 

4.  The  "external"  conception  of  the  authority  of  the  Scriptures 
can  not  be  brought  into  harmony  with  the  principles  of  the  evan- 
gelical church,  but  is  essentially  a  product  of  Roman  Catholic  soil. 

5.  We  can  speak  of  a  Protestant  Scriptural  principle  only  when, 
as  in  the  time  of  Luther,  the  authority  of  the  Bible  is  not  made  to 
depend  upon  anything  external,  but  is  founded  upon  its  own  con- 
tents and  character  and  is  drawn  from  a  principle  inherent  in 
itself. 

6.  To  secure  the  recognition  of  the  authority  of  the  Scriptures 
through  the  legal  action  of  ecclesiastical  bodies  in  the  present  age 
is  contrary  to  all  evangelical  and  Protestant  principles. 

7.  The  authority  of  the  Scriptures  for  Christian  faith  rests  upon 
the  fact  that  the  religion  which  is  found  in  the  Scriptures  is  a  rev- 
elation, and  that  the  Bible  is  the  oflficial  expression  of  this  revealed 
religion. 

8.  Modern  criticism,  working  with  only  the  help  and  methods  of 
scientific  research,  can  neither  deny  nor  affirm  that  the  religion  of 
the  Scriptures  is  a  revelation  and  not  a  natural  product. 

9.  The  idea  of  revelation,  regarded  from  a  purely  scientific 
point  of  view,  is  a  hypothesis,  but  a  hypothesis  which,  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  history  of  religious  development,  can  alone  ex- 
plain the  peculiarity  of  the  Biblical  religion. 

10.  The  church  of  the  Reformation  is  not  endangered  by  mod- 
ern methods  of  Biblical  criticism  or  research  so  long  as  tliese  re- 
main really  .scientific.  True  science  can  never  hurt  the  real  inter- 
ests of  religion. —  Translation  made  for  Twy.  Literary  Digest. 


A  Jewish  Tribute  to  Christianity.— In  his  article  on 
"Christianity"  in  the  fourth  volume  of  the  "Jewish  Encyclo- 
pedia," Rabbi  Kaufmann  Kohler,  president  of  the  Hebrew  Union 
College,  Cincinnati,  declares  that  "the  providential  mission"  of 
Christianity  was  "  to  offer  to  the  great  Gentile  world  the  Jewish 
truth  adapted  to  its  psychic  and  intcllcclual  capacities."  In  elab- 
orating this  thought,  the  rabbi  gives  a  purely  rationalistic  inter- 
pretation of  the  personality  and  teachings  of  Jesus;  but  to  Chris- 
tianity it.self  he  pays  the  following  remarkable  tribute: 

"  Christianity,  following  the  matchless  ideal  of  its  Christ,  re- 
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deemed  the  despised  and  outcast,  and  ennobled  suffering.  It 
checked  infanticide  and  founded  asylums  for  the  young;  it  re- 
moved the  curse  of  slavery  by  making  the  humblest  bondsman 
proud  of  being  a  child  of  God;  it  fought  against  the  cruelties  of 
the  arena;  it  invested  the  home  with  purity,  and  proclaimed  .  .  . 
the  value  of  each  human  soul  as  a  treasure  in  the  eyes  of  God  ;  and 
it  so  leavened  the  great  masses  of  the  empire  as  to  render  the  cross 
of  Christ  the  sign  of  victor}'  for  its  legions  in  place  of  the  Roman 
eagle.  The  'Galilean'  entered  the  world  as  a  conqueror.  The 
church  became  the  educator  of  the  pagan  nations ;  and  one  race 
after  another  was  brought  under  her  tutorship.  The  Latin  races 
were  followed  by  the  Celt,  the  Teuton,  and  the  Slav.  The  same 
burning  enthusiasm  which  sent  forth  the  first  apostle  also  set  the 
missionaries  aglow,  and  brought  all  Europe  and  Africa,  and, 
finally,  the  American  Continent,  under  the  scepter  of  an  omnipo- 
tent church.  .  .  .  Christianity  is  not  an  end,  but  the  means  to  an 
end— namely,  the  establishment  of  the  brotherhood  of  man  and 
the  fatherhood  of  God.  Here  Christianity  presents  itself  as  an  orb 
of  light,  but  not  so  central  as  to  exclude  Islam,  nor  so  bright  and 
unique  as  to  eclipse  Judaism,  the  parent  of  both." 


A  SYMPOSIUM   ON  THE   LAYMAN'S 
"INDIFFERENCE." 

ARE  laymen,  in  any  real  sense,  "  indifferent "  to  religion?  If 
so,  how  can  they  be  won  back  to  an  active  participation  in 
church  life?  This  topic — a  perennially  interesting  one  in  religious 
circles — is  discussed  in  the  current  Hibbert  Journal  (London)  by 
tliree  eminent  contributors — Sir  Oliver  Lodge,  the  scientist,  Sir 
Edward  Russell,  editor  of  the  Liverpool  Daily  Post,  and  Prof.  J. 
H.  Muirhead,  of  Birmingham.  Each  writer  views  the  subject 
from  a  different  angle,  and  the  editor  of  the  magazine  (the  Rev.  L. 
P.  Jacks)  adds  a  final  word  of  his  own. 

Sir  Oliver  Lodge  admits  that  the  masses  are  "  indifferent  to  ec- 
clesiasticism  "  and  "  do  not  in  any  great  number  go  to  church  "  ; 
but  he  thinks  that  serious  questions  of  religion  are  as  widely  dis- 
cussed as  they  ever  were.  One  reason  for  apparent  apathy  he 
finds  in  the  "  overpressure  "  of  modern  life  and  its  constant  de- 
mands upon  men.  Another  reason  he  thinks  is  to  be  found  in  a 
church  service  entirely  detached  from  the  atmosphere  of  twentieth- 
century  thought.     On  this  point  he  writes  : 

"  With  all  the  enthusiasm  for  religion  in  the  world,  I  would  say 
to  professional  churchmen,  you  really  can  not  continue  to  expect 
people  to  wade  continually  through  so  much  medieval  and  ecclesi- 
astical lore.  You  must  free  the  ship  of  official  religion  from  in- 
crustation :  it  is  water-logged  and  overburdened  now,  and  its  sails 
are  patched  and  outworn.  I  do  not  ask  you  to  use  steam  or  any 
new-fangled  mode  of  propulsion.  By  all  means  keep  your  attach- 
ment to  the  past,  but  study  reality  and  sincerity ;  strive  to  say 
what  you  really  mean,  and  to  say  it  in  such  way  that  others  may 
know  that  you  mean  it,  and  may  feel  that  they  mean  it  too 

"Religion  is  one  thing;  church  services  as  often  conducted  are 
quite  another  thing.  Modification  will  be  resented  and  opposed 
by  some  singularly  minded  lay  churchmen.  Nevertheless,  if  more 
eminent  ability  is  to  be  attracted  to  the  service  of  the  church,  if 
the  great  body  of  the  laity  are  to  be  reached  in  any  serious  and 
effective  manner,  modifications,  excisions,  and  reforms  are  neces- 
sary.    It  is  not  religion  to  which  people  are  indifferent." 

Sir  Edward  Russell,  who  confines  himself  almost  entirely  to  an 
analysis  of  existing  conditions,  is  of  the  opinion  that  "  the  workmen 
of  towns  have  never  been  normally  interested  in  religion."  In  regard 
to  the  community  as  a  whole,  he  takes  the  ground  that  very  much 
of  the  latter-day  spiritual  indifference  in  England  must  be  attrib- 
uted to  movements  generally  regarded  as  religious.  The  Oxford 
movement,  for  example,  tho  it  may  have  revived  the  religious  in- 
terest of  a  proportion  of  the  laity,  "  depressed  that  interest  among 
a  far  greater  proportion  of  the  laity,  by  transmuting  the  dialect 
and  emotion  of  English  religion  out  of  its  characteristic  subjective 
condition  into  the  objective  condition  of  sacrament,  observance, 
and  ritual  miracle,  which,  I  suggest,  is  alien  from  the  English  re- 
ligious temperament."    The   rationalistic   influence   of    Maurice, 


Robertson,  Colenso,  and  Matthew  Arnold  is  also  cited.  "The 
mood  of  the  laity  toward  religion,"  says  Sir  Edward  Russell, 
"must  have  been  affected  by  the  two  great  agents  of  change, 
sacerdotalism  and  rationalism."     He  continues  : 

"  The  tendency  thus  resulting,  as  I  submit,  from  the  two  great 
changes  of  the  past  century,  is  increased  by  several  contributory 
causes — or  reflex  effects.  For  example,  owing,  perhaps,  to  real 
improvement  in  society  and  a  consequent  diminution  of  suffering 
and  grievances  in  civilized  life,  things  in  general  are  looked  at  with 
an  easier  regard.  If  this  is  so  with  things  in  general,  it  is  sure,  a 
fortiori,  to  be  so  with  religion.  Mr.  Gladstone  once  said  that 
when  a  man  began  to  find  his  income  straitened  the  first  thing  he 
retrenched  in  was  his  charities;  the  second  was  his  books.  If  an 
average  Englishman  feels  less  worried  and  more  at  ease,  the  first 
thing  he  slackens  is  his  religion. 

"  Then  there  is  a  fashion  of  saying — perhaps  thinking — that  you 
can  worship  God  quite  as  well  in  the  fields  as  at  church.  There 
is  a  discarding  of  what  Longuet  Higgins  used  to  call  altruistic 
worship — the  observance  of  religious  duties  out  of  consideration 
for  others,  and  for  the  magnetism  which  union  in  religious  exer- 
cises brings  to  bear  upon  them.  There  is  a  considerable  falling- 
off  in  preaching,  and  a  still  greater  falling-off  in  the  demand  for 
preaching.  There  is  a  vastly  prevalent  idea  that  the  chief  good 
thing  in  connection  with  religion  is  'Christian  work':  this  dis- 
tinctly lessens  lay  interest  in  religion,  being  really  a  mere  patting 
of  religion  on  the  back  on  the  score  of  its  philanthropic  append- 
ages  

"  I  have  been  asked  whether,  in  my  judgment,  it  is  a  common 
state  of  mind  nowadays  for  religion  to  be  actually  rejected  as  a 
thing  not  to  be  believed.  I  think  not.  I  am  asked  whether  it  is  a 
common  attitude  just  to  leave  religion  on  one  side,  as  a  thing  that 
never  occurs  to  one.  This  is  very  common,  but  only  among  per- 
sons who  are  conspicuously  votaries  of  pleasure  or  of  (what  to  them 
is  pleasure  in  its  most  real  form)  business." 

Professor  Muirhead  lays  down  three  main  propositions :  (i) 
While  there  is  no  general  decay  of  interest  in  religion,  there  is  a 
very  widespread  decay  of  orthodoxy  ;  (2)  while  public  worship  has 
ceased  to  appeal  to  the  intellect,  there  has  been  no  counterbalan- 
cing gain  in  its  power  of  appealing  to  the  emotions ;  and  (3)  while 
the  attractions  of  public  worship  have  thus  failed  to  keep  pace 
with  the  time,  the  resources  of  ordinary  middle-class  life  to  pro- 
vide recreation  and  enjoyment  have  been  greatly  enlarged.  He 
pleads  for  "  the  emotionalizing  of  public  worship,"  and  for  a  more 
esthetic  church  service  as  first  steps  toward  the  revival  of  intelli- 
gent interest  in  religion. 

The  editor  of  The  Hibbert  Jour?ial  presents  still  another  phase  of 
the  question.  He  suggests  that  average  men  shrink  from  identify- 
ing themselves  with  religion  to-day  because  they  feel  that  its  tenets 
are  impracticable  and  impossible  of  realization. 

"  The  type  of  plain  man  we  are  considering  wants  a  more  valid 
proof  than  has  yet  been  offered  that  the  world  is  serious  when  it 
professes  the  Christianity  which  is  a  life  and  not  a  creed.  He 
doubts,  moreover,  w-hether  he  could  seriously  and  honestly  make 
such  a  profession  himself.  He  is  by  all  operative  standards  an 
honorable  man ;  he  deals  honestly  in  trade,  is  a  good  husband  and 
father,  faithful  to  his  friends  (tho.  perhaps,  a  little  hard  on  his 
foes),  public-spirited,  patriotic,  munificent.  But  to  pretend  that 
the  ethics  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  are  his,  even  in  their  spirit, 

would  be  a  flagrant   falsehood Have  we  any  serious 

intention  of  making  our  international  politics,  our  trade  and 
finance,  our  criminal  codes,  our  social  habits,  our  personal  aims, 
conformable  to  that  life  which  our  new  guides  tell  us  Christianity 
is?  The  plain  man  may  or  may  not  think  such  conformity  desir- 
able ;  but  until  the  attempt  is  more  seriously  made,  the  new  Chris- 
tianity appears  to  him  to  be  something  of  a  mockery.  He  is  in- 
different to  a  religion  which,  while  interpreted  as  a  life,  is  yet  so 
remote  from  the  underlying  motives  and  currents  of  the  world 
where  it  is  professed;  and,  in  the  name  of  honesty,  he  refuses  to 
be  publicly  associated  with  it." 

The  Christian  Commonwealth  (London)  makes  this  comment  on 
the  whole  discussion : 

"  These  able  thinkers  leave  die  question  they  discuss  all  unset- 
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tied.  The  answer  is  still  lacking.  Why  do  the  people  care  little 
for  religion.''  Has  not  that  been  a  perpetual  queiy?  Has  not  re- 
ligion always  been  the  concern  of  some,  not  of  all — of  a  minority 
in  every  age,  not  of  the  majority.''  We  venture  to  say  that  in  the 
days  of  our  forefathers  there  was  even  a  more  massive  and  stolid 
apathy  than  exists  to-day,  and  we  would  suggest  that  missionary, 
evangelistic,  and  revival  efforts  were  never  so  determined;  and 
that,  as  a  secondary  power  resulting  from  this  primary  life  of  re- 
ligion amongst  men,  the  spirit  of  philanthropic  interest  in  human- 
ity was  never  so  alive.  Sin  is  still  rampant,  and  this  begets  indif- 
ference to  righteousness;  but  righteousness  is  to  be  the  great 
social  and  applied  principle  of  the  age  before  us." 


the  search  for  it  a  vain  thing,  but  it  does  mean  that  it  is  no  man's 
exclusive  property,  nor  can  one  ever  exhaust  its  concrete  fulness 
of  manifestation,  since  each  man  apprehends  it  only  in  his  inev- 
itable relation  to  the  nature  and  development  of  his  own  soul." 


GROWING   TOLERATION   OF  THEOLOGICAL 

ERROR. 

THE  student  who  considers  the  present  status  of  theological 
thought  in  its  relation  to  the  religious  temper  of  past  ages 
can  hardly  fail  to  be  impressed  by  the  changing  attitude  of  edu- 
cated men  toward  such  opinions  and  dogmas  as  they  believe  to  be 
erroneous.  "  The  majority  of  thoughtful  and  conscientious  Ameri- 
cans," a  recent  writer  has  said,  "  whatever  their  private  beliefs  may 
be,  regard  as  of  the  very  slightest  importance  the  question  whether 
a  particular  man  holds  a  particular  creed  or  not."  The  same 
writer,  Eliza  Ritchie,  goes  on  to  say  (in  The  International  Journal 
of  Ft/lies.  Januar\') : 

"  rie.-esy-hunting  is  an  out-of-fashion  sport.  It  is  only  with  ex- 
treme reluctance  that  ecclesiastical  authorities  interfere,  even  when 
the  most  heterodox  opinions  are  uttered  from  the  pulpit  or  the 
platform  ;  while  all  that  the  layman  asks  of  his  spiritual  pastor  is 
that  he  shall  have  attached  himself  to  some  church,  the  standards 
of  which  are  not  in  obvious  and  flagrant  contradiction  to  his  genu- 
ine convictions.  The  really  important  matter  is  felt  to  be  the  sin- 
cerity of  the  man  himself,  and  his  power  to  give  moral  uplifting 
and  spiritual  consolation  to  those  for  whom  he  labors;  what  is  his 
doctrine  is  of  trifling  interest  to  the  community  compared  with 
what  his  character  and  his  work  are.  Dogma  is  indeed  little  heard 
from  the  pulpits  of  American  churches,  and  there  is  often  an  al- 
most apologetic  air  about  a  preacher  who  ventures  to  give  argu- 
ments for  or  against  some  theological  tenet.  He  knows  that  his 
congregation  probably  care  very  little  as  to  what  views  he  holds  or 
why  he  holds  them — they  do  care  for  any  fresh  light  he  can  give 
them  on  the  social  or  moral  problems  of  every-day  life,  but  even 
in  regard  to  these  they  may  disagree  with  the  opinions  he  utters 
without  in  the  least  deprecating  or  regretting  the  utterance.  For 
neither  preacher  nor  people  look  for  unanimity  of  thought  in  re- 
gard to  such  things.  We  give,  indeed,  often  a  ready  welcome  to 
what  opposes  itself  at  first  sight  to  the  views  we  have  hitherto 
held,  just  because  the  novelty  is  an  attraction  and  serves  as  a 
mental  stimulus,  and  we  have  come  to  concede,  as  tho  it  were  a 
right,  to  every  new  idea,  however  slender  its  real  claim  to  consid- 
eration, the  'liberty  of  the  floor.' 

"  If  it  is  asked  on  what  grounds  this  seeming  indifference  of 
serious-minded  people  to  the  presentation  and  diffusion  of  their 
own  religious  beliefs  can  be  defended,  it  may  be  answered  that  its 
justification  rests  on  the  existence  of  the  feeling,  more  or  less 
consciously  recognized  and  avowed,  that  the  conceptions  a  man 
forms  in  regard  to  things  of  the  spirit  are  of  a  direcHy  and  inti- 
mately personal  nature,  and  that,  therefore,  they  can  not  and  ought 
not  to  be  valued  by  others  by  reference  to  an  impersonal  and  ob- 
jective standard.  Theology,  if  in  any  intelligible  sense  it  can  be 
called  a  science,  is  certainly  at  the  fartiiest  remove  from  the  exact 
sciences.  Neither  Catholic  nor  Protestant,  Unitarian  nor  Calvin- 
ist,  Theist  nor  Pantheist,  Supernaturalist  nor  Atheist,  has  ever 
been  able  to  establish  on  rational  grounds  or  by  logical  methods 
the  certainty  of  the  fundamental  assumptions  on  which  his  faith  or 
unfaith  rests,  tho  each  can  readily  enough  detect  the  inconclusive- 
ness  of  the  arguments  for  a  rival  creed.  The  spread  of  knowledge 
has  made  it  almost  impossible  for  any  sensible  man  to  claim  that 
his  own  or  his  church's  apprehension  of  things  human  and  divine 
is  'the  truth  '  for  every  one.  However  tenacious  his  hold  on  those 
salient  conceptions  which  seem  to  him  all-important,  and  which 
for  him  may  be  all-important,  yet  he  has  found  by  experience  that 
his  fellow  men  liave  avenues  of  approach  to  the  spiritual  which  are 
r'osed  to  him.     This  does  not  mean  that  truth  is  unattainable  and 
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TV/riSS  HELEN  GOULD'S  prize-offer  for  the  best  essays  on 
■*■'■'■  the  origin  and  history  of  the  different  versions  of  the  Bible 
has  given  quite  a  stimulus  to  Bible  study.  A  "  Protestant  view  "  of 
the  questions  at  issue,  from  the  pen  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  James  Fox, 
a  secretary  of  the  American  Bible  Society,  appeared  in  a  recent 
issue  (December  26)  of  The  Literary  Digest.  In  The  Dolphin 
(January),  a  Roman  Catholic  journal  published  in  Philadelphia, 
Father  H.  J.  Heuser,  of  Overbrook  Seminary,  Pa.,  presents  the 
Roman  Catholic  side.     He  says  : 

"It  is  well  known  to  scholars  of  Scriptural  bibliography  that 
there  were  translations  of  the  Bible'in  the  vernacular  before  either 
Wyclif  or  Tyndale  attempted  such  ;  and  that  the  charge  against 
Wyclif  and  Tyndale  was  not  the  fact  that  they  translated  the  Bible 
which  would  have  honored  them,  but  that  they  used  the  translated 
Bible  to  establish  a  religious  socialism  akin  to  the  anarchistic  so- 
cialism in  the  political  order  of  our  day.  That  is  the  sole  charge 
for  which  the  Catholic  authorities  can  be  held  responsible  in  judi- 
cially condemning  these  men,  who  were  zealous  and,  perhaps,  sin- 
cere enough,  but  whose  zeal,  like  that  of  most  self-constituted  re- 
formers, was  not  according  to  wisdom.  And  as  a  civil  government 
may  legislate  against  and  even  coerce  into  submission  public 
fomenters  of  strife  (who  claim  a  direct  and  uncontrolled  mission 
from  God  to  say  and  do  what  they  deem  just),  if  they  disturb  the 
public  order,  so  will  the  church,  which  exercised  a  more  directive 
power  in  those  times  upon  the  government  than  it  does  in  a  purely 
secular  age  like  ours,  be  recognized  as  having  used  a  legitimate  and 
freely  conceded  right  to  censure  and  to  punish.  And  if  any  one 
asks  for  an  explanation  of  the  barbarity  that  accompanied  such 
enactments,  let  him  study  the  social  conditions  of  those  times  and 
compare  them  with  popular  outbursts  of  wrath  against  some  negro 
criminal  who  acts  out  in  a  moment  of  passionate  frenzy  the  animal 
instincts,  which  thousands  of  men  follow  only  in  colder  blood  and 
more  cautiously  but  no  less  criminally,  in  modern  society.  It  is 
the  public  sentiment  against  the  principle  of  wrong  which  shows 
itself  to-day  against  the  practise  of  brutal  lust,  and  that  vented  it- 
self in  former  days  against  the  corruption  of  a  faith  which  animated 
every  fiber  of  society,  and  produced  with  fewer  external  means  the 
magnificent  result  of  medieval  art  and  letters,  not  to  speak  of 
public  beneficence." 

The  Roman  Catholic  Church,  we  are  told  further,  has  "syste- 
matically and  without  interruption  fostered  the  practical  study  of  the 
Bible  by  those  who  teach  her  children,  and  those  whose  intelligent 
understanding  of  the  Christian  doctrine  warrants  a  just  apprecia- 
tion of  the  written  revelation  in  its  entirety  "  ;  but  she  also  "  real- 
izes the  one  danger  that  essentially  inheres  in  the  indiscriminate 
exercise  of  interpretation." 

"That  danger  is  not  an  imagination.  It  is  a  warning  that  comes 
to  us  from  the  inspired  pages  no  less  than  from  daily  experience 
of  which  teachers  like  Mr.  Dowie,  and  in  this  case  Dr.  Fox  also, 
give  us  object-lessons.  St.  Peter,  whom  the  Catholic  Church 
honors  as  her  first  pontiff  and  vicar  of  Christ,  and  whom  the  Prot- 
estant translators  of  the  New  Testament  still  acknowledge  as 
titular  author  of  the  two  epistles  which  bear  his  name  in  the  Eng- 
lish Bibles,  admonishes  the  Christian  converts  that  they  should 
heed  what  his 'beloved  brother  Paul'  had  taught  them.  But  he 
deems  this  office  likewise  to  warn  them  concerning  the  reading 
of  certain  parts  of  these  writings  which,  tho  inspired  by  God, 
may  become  a  stumbling  block  to  the  unlearned.  In  these  in- 
structions, prompted  by  the  divine  wi.sdom,  there  are  ^sonie  things 
hard  to  be  understood  which  they  that  are  unlearned  and  unstable 
lurest  unto  their  own  destruction.'  (I  am  quoting  the  words  of 
the  Protestant  Revised  Version,  II  Peter  iii.  16,  17.)  And  lest 
they  misunderstand  him  as  tho  he  referred  only  to  certain  writings 
of  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  he  adds  the  words,  'as  they  do  also 
with  the  other  Scriptures.''     Against   this   misunderstanding   he 
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warns  them,  and  thus  stigmatizes  the  danger  of  private  interpreta- 
tion by  the  unlearned." 

Proceeding  to  a  consideration  of  the  Preface  to  the  Douai  ver- 
sion (1582)  of  the  Bible,  which  is  quoted  by  Dr.  Fox  to  illustrate 
his  contention  that  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  has  never  trans- 
lated the  Bible  into  a  "  barbarous  tongue  "  (such  as  English),  except 
when  compelled  to  do  so  by  opponents,  Father  Heuser  intimates 
that  the  impression  conveyed  by  such  detachment  of  words  from 
their  context  is  "  false"  and  misleading.  He  appends  his  own  out- 
line of  the  contents  of  this  historic  Preface,  which  we  summarize 
as  follows : 

1.  A  translation  of  the  Scriptures  into  the  vulgar  tongues  is  not 
absolutely  necessary  nor  indiscriminately  profitable.  This  stands 
to  reason  since,  except  through  the  interpreters  in  the  synagogal 
and  Christian  priesthood,  the  Bible,  except  in  fragments,  was  not 
and  could  not  have  been  known  for  centuries  after  the  establish- 
ment of  Christianity.  As  to  the  absolute  and  indiscriminate  read- 
ing, the  words  of  St.  Peter  and  the  effect  of  Protestant  divisions 
prove  that  it  requires  check  and  guidance. 

2.  "  Not  for  these  nor  any  such  like  causes  doe  we  translate  this 
sacred  booke,  but  upon  special  consideration  of  the  present  lime, 
state  and  condition  of  our  countrie."  And  ihis  condition  is  "  the 
indiscrete  zeale  of  the  popular  and  their  factious  leaders,"  who 
make  plausible  pretense  of  giving  God's  Word  to  the  people, 
whereas  they  pervert  its  meaning. 

3.  These  translations  are  to  be  used  with  discretion,  for  altho 
"  a  true,  faithful,  and  sincere  translation,"  opposed  to  the  current 
perversions  of  the  text,  is  a  necessity  of  the  times,  it  is  only  they 
who  are  "  humble,  discrete  and  devout,  and  like  to  take  much 
good,  and  no  harme  thereby  "  who  should  be  encouraged  to  use  it. 

4.  Confidently  the  translators  set  forth  their  plea  of  religious 
care  and  sincerity  observed  in  the  Douai  version.  They  follow 
the  interpetations  of  the  Christian  fathers,  and  give  reasons  for  the 
annotations  by  which  erroneous  reading  of  the  original  text  is  pre- 
vented. 

5.  They  follow  in  the  main  the  old  Latin  Vulgate,  however,  with 
due  regard  to  the  Greek,  and  they  give  excellent  reasons  for  this 
course;  for  tho  the  older  text  was  in  the  Greek  tongue,  it  had 
greatly  suffered  by  the  carelessness  or  misinformed  correctors  of  a 
later  date  who  acted  as  copyists  and  critics. 

6.  Finally,  certain  differences  of  translation  are  pointed  out  by 
way  of  exemplifying  the  introduction  of  false  doctrine  on  the  part 
of  Luther  and  the  reformers  who  undertook  the  task  of  translating. 

All  of  which,  in  Father  Heuser's  opinion,  goes  to  show  that  the 
Douai  translators  were  actuated  "  not  by  a  detestation,  but  a  gen- 
uine love  of  Holy  Writ,  and  a  necessarj^  desire  that  its  lessons  for 
good  should  find  response  in  every  soul  the  world  over."  We 
quote  in  conclusion : 

"Tho  the  authorized  King  James  version,  used  for  nearly  three 
hundred  years  in  the  Protestant  churches  of  England,  was  greatly 
amended  by  comparison  with  the  Douai  version,  which  forced  a 
certain  recognition  of  previous  mistranslations  by  the  more  zealous 
but  less  just  reformers — what  is  the  value  of  the  Authorized  Version 
when  compared  by  impartial  judges  with  the  original  lext  from 
which  it  departed  (whilst  it  professed  to  follow  it  more  closely)  in 
order  to  demonstrate  the  reasons  for  repudiating  the  authority  of 
the  ancient  church? 

"  The  answer  is  given  by  the  forty-seven  revisers  of  1880,  chosen 
from  among  the  most  learned  Protestant  divines  in  England  and 
America.  They  make  nearly  20,000  corrections  in  which  the  re- 
vision differs  from  the  Authorized  Version  ;  of  these  probably  ten 
percent.,  if  not  more,  are  a  clear  and  uncompromising  return  to 
the  old  Douai  version  with  an  explicit  recognition  of  the  bias  that 
had  actuated  the  translators  of  the  so-called  Reformation.  Of  this 
any  one  who  honestly  w  ishes  may  convince  himself,  and  we  hope 
to  have  occasion  for  further  aemonstration  of  the  fact. 

"  Thus  the  Douai  version  stands  involuntarily  as  the  model  of 
correction  for  the  two  Protestant  versions  now  in  use  by  English- 
speaking  Christians.  The  first  is  the  Authorized  Version  of  King 
James,  which  corrected  the  most  glaring  errors  of  the  Lutheran 
imitators;  the  second  is  the  late  Revised  Version  of  1880,  which 
eliminated  several  thousand  errors  from  the  King  James  version. 
Another  revision  may  bring  us  back  entirely  to  the  old  Douai  ver- 


sion, which  in  some  respects  is  now  to  be  preferred  to  Dr.  Chal- 
loner's  revision  of  it  made  over  a  century  ago,  because  the  style  of 
language  seemed  to  demand  a  new  version." 


A   DEFINITION   OF   RELIGIOUS   "HEALTH." 

TT  is  well  known  that  certain  kinds  of  temperament  are  especially 
-^  exposed  to  dangers  which  arise  out  of  an  excessive  and  morbid 
contemplation  of  religious  problems.  In  view  of  this  fact.  The 
Biblical  World  (Chicago,  January)  undertakes  to  define  the  mean- 
ing of  religious  health  and  to  set  forth  its  manifestations.     It  says : 

"Health  of  mind  is  at  the  present  time  one  of  the  great  desid- 
erata in  religious  matters.  It  is  essential  to  the  proper  develop- 
ment of  the  individual  and  to  the  progress  of  humanity.  By 
'mind  '  is  meant  all  of  those  pow-ers  and  qualities  which  distinguish 
men  from  the  lower  orders  of  animal  life.  By  'health  '  is  meant  a 
full  alertness,  receptiveness,  and  activity  with  respect  to  one's  en- 
vironment which,  in  conjunction  with  the  essential  elements  of 
personality,  produce  the  normal  growth  of  the  individual.  The 
healthy  plant  is  one  which  seizes  upon  those  elements  of  nutrition 
which  surround  it,  which  are  essential  to  its  development,  and  by 
the  assimilation  of  which  it  reaches  its  maturity  in  the  flower  and 
in  seed  for  the  continuance  of  its  existence  in  another  generation. 
The  healthy  body  is  one  which  takes  up  and  transforms  into  its 
own  likeness  those  things  which  are  supplied  for  its  growth.  In 
each  case,  both  plant  and  animal,  health  effects  the  fullest  realiza- 
tion of  the  potentialities  within.  Health  of  mind  consists  in  a 
condition  of  awakeness  to  everything  about  one,  an  impulse  to  ap- 
propriate all  that  can  promote  one's  development,  and  an  energy 
to  self-expression  which  completes  the  personality  of  the  indi- 
vidual. 

"  To  have  life  and  to  have  it  more  abundantly  (John  x.  10)  is  the 
gospel  ideal  of  human  existence.  Christianity  increases  healthy- 
mindedness,  for  the  spiritual  interpretation  which  Christianity 
places  upon  life  calls  out  w^hat  is  best  in  the  minds  {i.e.,  the  souls; 
of  men.  God  everywhere  precedes  man  in  the  universe  ;  so  men 
but  'think  His  thoughts  after  Him,'  develop  personalities  which  he 
has  created,  realize  possibilities  which  he  has  implanted,  and  leam 
what  he  has  done  in  other  men  and  in  the  material  world  surround- 
ing  

"The  healthy  mind  at  its  highest  stage  reaches  some  apprehen- 
sion of  the  meaning  and  the  purpose  of  life.  This  is  the  religious 
aspect  of  life,  and  it  is  the  ultimate  thing  which  the  mind  achieves. 
The  normal  mind  pursues  its  search  for  the  great  realities  of  the 
universe  undaunted  when  the  search  is  long  and  hard,  unbafiiled  by 
the  problems  of  life,  full  of  faith  in  confronting  mysteries,  not  en- 
slaved to  the  opinions  and  formulations  of  its  predecessors  or  its 
contemporaries,  but  working  out  its  own  experiences,  ideas,  and 
acts  in  complete  self-realization  and  self-expression.  At  the  same 
time,  the  healthy  mind  can  have  no  conceit  that  it  has  attained  all 
knowledge ;  that  its  experience  is  normative  for  all,  and  that  its 
formulations  are  perfect.  Instead,  it  recognizes  that  we  know 
only  in  part:  that  the  human  mind  is  limited  and  imperfect  in 
vision  and  judgment ;  that  experiences  may  be  widely  different  and 
still  be  equally  good,  and  that  there  is  a  relative  element  in  all 
statements  of  religious  ideas.  Our  conceptions  of  God,  of  our 
fellow^  men,  of  ourselves,  of  the  world,  of  truth,  of  duty,  are  better 
than  tho.se  of  the  past  because  we  are  able  to  interpret  Christianity 
in  the  light  of  the  centuries;  and  the  future  will  have  better  con- 
ceptions than  our  own.  It  is  not  alone  the  individual  that  grows; 
the  world  grows  also,  and  the  human  race  grows.  There  is  one 
great  stream  of  development  toward  that  which  is  perfect.  Re- 
ligion is  the  guide  in  this  development,  and  progress  is  the  achieve- 
ment of  healthy  minds." 

RELIGIOUS   NOTES. 

Mr.  Isaac  HENDEKSO.V,  an  American  novelist  and  playwright  who  was 
converted  to  the  Konian  Catholic  faith  about  seven  years  ago,  has  been  ap- 
pointed private  chamberlain  to  the  Pope. 

The  Kaiser's  latest  role  is  that  of  the  Prophet  Daniel.  Such,  at  least,  is 
the  concln.sion  reached  by  those  who  have  exammed  ihe  new  sculptured 
figure  of  Daniel  on  the  facade  of  the  cathedral  at  Metz.  "  It  didn't  require 
more  than  two  glances,"  says  the  New  York  Sun,  "  to  enable  people  to  see 
that  the  face  presented  as  Daniel's  was  that  of  Emperor  William.  The  un- 
official newspapers  mentioned  it,  plain  folks  gossiped  about  it  privately, 
and  the  foreign  critics  of  the  Emperor  seized  upon  the  fact  as  another  in- 
stance of  the  absorbing  egotism  of  the  strenuous  ruler  of  Germany." 
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FOREIGN  TOPICS. 


TACTICS   OF  THE   WAR    PARTY    IN 
PETERSBURG. 


ST. 


FURTHER  instalments  of  that  exciting  serial,  the  Russo-Japa- 
nese crisis,  have  left  the  press  of  all  Europe  in  a  state  of 
breathless  anticipation.  Something,  it  is  affirmed  in  London 
organs,  will  surely  happen  soon.  But  even  at  this  eleventh  hour, 
a  fierce  conflict  is  said  to  be  raging  between  the  war  party  and  the 
peace  party  in  St.  Petersburg.  "Some  hidden  conflict,"  as  the 
London  Spec/a /or  -pvits,  it,  "  is  going  on  among  the  great  group  of 
which  the  Czar  is  at  present  only  the  pivot."  The  Paris  Temps  is 
striving  to  demonstrate  that  both  the  war  party  and  the  peace 
party  in  St.  Petersburg  are  creations  of  the  London  imagination; 
but  the  organ  of  the  French  Foreign  Office  is  thought  by  the  Lon- 
don Times  to  be  too  partial  to  "  the  friendly  and  allied  nation." 
Newspapers  in  England,  Austria,  and  Italy  evidently  have  sources 
of  information  which  justify  them  in  commenting,  with  a  wealth  of 
detail,  upon  a  struggle  in  St.  Petersburg  so  fierce  that  Nicholas  IL 
is  said  to  have  exclaimed:  "Am  I  still  Czar  or  not.?  Am  I  the 
Emperor  of  Peace  or  am  I  not?"  This  anecdote  is  too  much  for 
the  credulity  of  the  London  Standard.  "  A  very  slight  knowledge 
of  the  ways  of  the  Russian  court  and  of  the  character  of  the  Czar 
is  needed,"  it  says,  "  to  show  that  the  episode  is  imaginary." 
Nevertheless,  it  is  one  of  the  many  European  journals  accepting 
the  theory  of  a  conflict  between  a  peace  party  and  a  war  party. 

The  leader  of  the  war  party,  it  seems  from  the  jVeite  Freie 
y^iJi-j^  (Vienna),  is  the  Grand  Duke  Michael  Michaelovitch,  one 
of  the  many"  influential  relatives  of  the  Czar"  whom  the  crisis  has 
made  conspicuous.  This  grand  duke,  according  to  the  London 
News,  is  supported  by  two  other  grand  dukes,  Vladimir  Alexandro- 
vitch  and  Serge  Alexandrovitch,  the  former  commander-in-chief 
of  the  forces  in  the  Czar's  capital,  and  the  latter  holding  a  similar 
post  at  Moscow.  Behind  the  grand  dukes,  asserts  the  London 
Standard,  stands  the  Procurator  of  the  Holy  Synod,  Mr.  Pobie- 
donostseff,  "  who  wants  war  from  religious  considerations."  Mr. 
de  Plehve,  the  reactionary  Minister  of  the  Interior,  is  assigned  to 
the  war  party  by  the  London  Times,  but  the  Paris  Figaro  pro- 
nounces him  the  friend  of  peace.  Somewhat  outside  the  court 
circle  is  another  advocate  of  war.  Prince  Ukhtomsky,  described  as 
"  the  Czar's  friend  "  in  the  London  St.  James's  Gazette,  zXxho  the 
Zeit  (Vienna)  suspects  that  Nicholas  II.  has  begun  to  distrust  the 
prince's  judgment.  However,  the  prince  himself  is  preaching  war 
in  his  organ,  the  Satiktpetersbiirgkiya  Viedomosti,  and  that  in  lan- 
guage pronounced  by  the  London  Times  "highly  provocative." 
The  fighting  Mr.  Besobrazoff  is  reported  in  the  Paris  Temps  to 
have  retired  "  in  disgrace  "  to  Nice,  where  he  was  last  heard  of,  the 
London  Standard  learns,  predicting  war  "  in  fifteen  weeks."    There 


remains  Admiral  Alexeieff,  considered  by  every  London  newspa 
per  the  greatest  obstacle  to  peace  in  the  Far  East.  If  the  London 
Telegrapii  surmises  correctly,  the  admiral  has  imposed  his  own 
views  upon  Russia's  diplomatists  in  Asia — Mr.  Pavloff,  the  minis- 
ter to  Korea;  Mr.  Lessar,  the  minister  to  China,  and  Baron  de 
Rosen,  minister  to  Japan,  until  the  severance  of  diplomatic  rela- 
tions. The  Baron  is  stated  by  the  London  Times  to  have  been  a 
"favorite  with  the  Japanese." 

The  peace  party  constitutes,  apparently,  a  less  formidable 
group.  It  is  led,  says  the  Journal  des  Ddbats  (Paris),  by  the 
Grand  Duke  Alexander  Mikhailovitch,  the  Czar's  brother-in- 
law.  He  was  at  first  in  favor  of  war,  according  to  the  Paris 
7Vw/j,  but  he  "has  always  professed  idealist  sentiments,"  and 
recently  went  over  to  the  cause  of  peace.  The  London  Times 
attributes  his  conversion  to  a  knowledge  of  the  military  situation  in 
the  Far  East,  and  we  read  further  in  the  same  daily  that  "  he  was 
recently  made  Minister  for  Commerce,  Navigation,  and  Ports." 
Careful  perusal  of  the  European  press  would  indicate  that  he  is 
the  only  grand  duke  known  to  be  of  the  peace  party,  which  now 
includes,  says  the  Berlin  National  Zeitung,  General  Kuropatkin, 
Minister  of  War.  The  London  Times  assigned  him  to  the  war 
party  some  weeks  ago,  altho  in  the  beginning  of  the  crisis,  accord- 
ing to  the  same  authority,  he  preached  peace.  Mr.  Muravieff,  the 
Minister  of  Justice,  who  should  not  be  confused  with  the  count  of 
the  same  kind  who  as  alleged  committed  suicide  when  disgraced, 
is  eager  for  peace,  all  authorities  agree,  as  is  also  Mr.  de  Witte, 
formerly  Minister  of  Finance,  and  now  in  some  obscure  kind  of 
disfavor  as  president  of  the  council  of  ministers.  Count  Lams- 
dorff,  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  has  been  a  partizan  of 
peace  from  the  first,  according  to  leading  European  organs.  The 
peace  party  and  the  war  party  seem  to  be  alike  in  having  each  an 
organ  edited  by  a  prince,  the  prince  being  described  in  both  cases 
as  "  a  personal  friend  of  the  Czar."  The  Grazkdanin  (St.  Peters- 
burg), a  reactionary  publication,  derives  its  inspiration  from  Prince 
Mestchersky,  the  great  advocate  of  absolute  despotism  and  the 
conspicuous  target  of  Russian  refugees  everj'where.  The  prince 
wants  peace  "  for  the  time  being." 

The  attitude  of  the  Czar  amid  this  multitude  of  counselors  is 
interpreted  in  London  as  one  of  sheer  distraction.  He  is  always 
"wavering,"  says  the  Rome  7>/(^«;/a,  "  consistently  misled,"  says 
the  London  News,  "  incorrigibly  spineless,"  says  the  Berlin  Vor- 
wdrts.  "  The  Czar,"  according  to  the  Vienna  Zeit,  "  has  adopted 
a  middle  course  between  the  advocates  of  peace  and  the  advocates 
of  war,  his  sympathies  inclining  him  toward  conciliation."  The 
irresolution  of  Nicholas  II.  is  held  to  explain  a  very  unusual  cir- 
cumstance. "  Contrary  to  all  Russian  precedent,"  declares  the 
London  Spectator,  "  newspapers  strongly  condemning  both  war 
and  the  retention  of  Manchuria  are  allowed  to  express  their  opin- 
ion without  suppression."    The  war  party's  strong  argument  in  the 


A   BUFFER  STATE. 

Korea:  "  Whoever  is  up,  whoever  is  down,  1  get  all  the  blows." 

— Z>#  Amsterdatntner  Weekblad  voor  Nederland. 


JAF'AN    IS  RK.ADY. 

John  Bull:  "All  the  chap  needs  is  money." 

—Le  Fi'^ro  (Paris). 


INNOCENT  THIRD   PARTIES   IN    K   CRISIS. 
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mind  of  the  Czar  is  said  by  the  I/iddpejidaiice  Beige  (Brussels)  to 
be  that  "  Russia  has  gone  so  far  that  a  retreat  would  mean  loss  of 
prestige,"  while  the  great  argument  of  the  peace  party  is  that 
"  Russia  is  absolutely  unprepared  for  a  contest  with  Japan." 
There  has  been  much  speculation  as  to  the  length  each  party  may 
go  in  view  of  the  despotic  theory  upon  which  Russian  autocracy 
rests.  The  London  Times  prints  the  following  on  this  subject, 
from  a  well-informed  correspondent : 

"  How,  then,  has  it  come  about  that  an  autocrat,  who  is  a  sincere 
lover  of  peace  and  who  has  the  control  of  affairs  in  his  own  hands, 
has  brought  his  country  to  the 
verge  ofwar?  In  the  first  place,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  auto- 
crats, like  ordinary  statesmen  in 
other  forms  of  government,  do 
not  always  foresee  the  ultimate 
consequences  of  their  decisions, 
and  are  liable  to  find  themselves 
unexpectedly  in  a  situation  from 
which  war  is  the  only  means  of 
exit  consistent  with  the  national 
interests  and  the  national  honor. 
Even  the  pacific  Mr.  Gladstone 
let  himself  be  drawn  into  the 
Egyptian  campaign,  and  after- 
ward drifted  dangerously  near  to  a 
great  war  with  Russia.  It  must 
be  remembered,  further,  that  the 
autocratic  form  of  government 
has  its  drawbacks  as  well  as  its  ad- 
vantages in  matters  of  foreign  poli- 
cy. It  does  not  require  to  watch 
and  be  guided  by  the  ever-chang- 
ing currents  of  public  opinion, 
and  it  can,  therefore,  adopt  a  po- 
litique de  lotigiie  Jialeitie  [a  policy 
extending  over  a  long  period  of 
time] ;  but  it  is  not  nearly  so  inde- 
pendent of  popular  sentiment  as 
is  commonly  supposed,  for  its 
strength  lies  in  its  being  the  representative  of  national  conceptions 
and  national  aspirations,  and  if  it  fails  to  be  true  to  these  it  weak- 
ens itself.  He  would  be  a  very  bold  Czar  who  would  sacrifice  a 
great  national  interest  to  love  of  peace  or  any  other  personal  feel- 
ing. If  ever  a  Czar  was  justified  in  disregarding  the  views  of  the 
ultra-patriotic  section  of  his  subjects,  it  was  Alexander  II.  when 
he  accepted  the  decisions  of  the  Congress  of  Berlin  in  order  to 
avoid  a  great  European  struggle  ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  that 
wise,  courageous  act  diminished  his  popularity  and  prestige. 
Whether  Nicholas  II.  has  inherited  all  the  civic  courage  of  his 
grandfather  remains  to  be  seen.  If  he  desires  peace  in  the  sense 
of  being  ready  to  sacrifice  to  it  certain  material  and  political  in- 
terests, he  should  lose  no  time  in  transferring  the  conduct  of  the 
diplomatic  negotiations  from  his  viceroy  to  his  Foreign  Ofiice." 

The  line  of  policy  hinted  at  in  the  last  sentence  was  adopted  by 
the  Czar,  states  the  Paris  Tetnps,  which  enjoys  the  confidence  of 
the  peace  party  in  St.  Petersburg.  Nicholas  1 1 .,  asserts  tlie  French 
organ,  weeks  ago  took  the  diplomacy  of  the  crisis  entirely  out 
of  the  hands  of  Admiral  Alexeieff  and  entrusted  it  lo  Count  Lams- 
dorff,  was  was,  presumably,  in  charge  of  the  negotiations  when 
Japan  withdrew  her  minister  from  St.  Petersburg.  Before  that 
definite  rupture  the  London  Spectator  obser\'ed  : 

"Japan  has  risen  too  high  in  the  world  to  be  fillipped  back  to 
the  third  rank,  being  compelled  to  accept  assurances  which  she 
does  not  believe,  and  which  her  statesmen  think  fatal  to  all  hope 
of  future  expansion.  .  .  .  We  can  not  but  think  that  they  [the 
Japanese]  mean  war  unless  Russia  recedes;  and  if  Russia  recedes 
before  what  is  now  a  clear  and  open  challenge  from  an  Asiatic 
enemy  who  is  visible  to  her  masses,  we  have  misread  her  histor>' 
and  that  of  the  limited  but  able  group  of  courtiers,  soldiers,  and 
statesmen  who  have,  since  the  days  of  Peter  the  Great,  remained, 
under  the  headship  of  the  Romanoffs,  the  directing  caste  of 
Russia." — Translations  w/aaf,?  yj?/- The  Literary  Digest. 


GRANDMOTHER   EUROPE. 
Europe  (to  Japan)  :  "Show  the   Russians  you're  not  afraid  of  them — I 

dare  not  do  it." 

Simplicissimus  (Munich). 


EUROPEAN    DISTRUST  OF   OUR   ASIATIC 

POLICY. 

13  USSIA,  expressing  herself  through  a  censored  but  oflScial 
■*-^  organ  in  St.  Petersburg,  has  revealed  her  surprise  at  "  tlie 
unexpected  and  curious  "  attitude  of  the  United  States  in  the  Far 
East.  The  A^ovoye  Vre/nya  feels  justified  in  asserting  that  "  the 
United  States  desires  Japan  to  attack  Russia."  This  sort  of  con- 
jepture  does  not  surprise  the  London  Times,  whose  Russian  corre- 
spondents report  a  very  anti-American  feeling  in  official  St.  Peters- 
burg.    But  Russian  distrust  of  the  Asiatic  policy  of  the  United 

States  would  appear  to  be  con- 
tagious. It  has  spread  through 
some  newspapers  in  France  and 
Germany,  and  has  now  reached 
England,  where  the  London  Dail 
News  gives  publicity  "  from  an 
authoritative  Russian  source  "  to 
the  following  candid  statements: 

"  Look  at  the  policy  of  the 
United  States,  for  example.  The 
United  States  helped  the  revolu- 
tion in  Cuba.  The  press  brought 
about  the  war  against  Spain  for 
supposed  tyranny  in  Cuba,  and 
by  stating  that  Cuba  ought  to  be 
free  from  the  tyranny  of  Spain. 
When  the  war  ended,  Cuba  was 
not  allowed  to  adopt  a  constitu- 
tion without  accepting  and  em- 
bodying in  it  certain  amendments 
imposed  by  the  United  States 
Government.  These  amendments 
required  from  Cuba  coaling-sta- 
tions at  the  choice  of  the  United 
States,  and  also  included  a  stip- 
ulation not  to  make  any  treaties 
with  foreign  Powers  without  the 
consent  of  the  United  States,  not 
to  contract  any  loans  beyond  the  reasonable  means  of  Cuba  which 
would  endanger  the  independence  of  Cuba,  confirmation  of  the 
concessions  which  had  been  given  by  the  American  military'  ad- 
ministration to  all  sorts  of  adventurers  who  came  there,  and  last, 
but  not  least,  to  submit  to  all  the  sanitary  ordinances  which  might 
be  dictated  from  Washington.  What,  therefore,  was  left  to 
Cuba?  The  United  States  also  made  the  Cuban  Government  to 
understand  that  the  American  troops  would  not  be  withdrawn 
until  all  those  concessions  had  been  made.  The  first  thing 
America  did  after  this  was  to  force  upon  Cuba  a  treaty  by 
which  all  American  goods  had  to  receive  a  concession  in  the 
tariff  of  from  twenty  to  forty  per  cent,  to  the  exclusion  of  everv 
other  nation.  That  is  what  America  calls  the  policy  of  the  open 
door. 

"  Russia  is  in  a  similar  position  in  Manchuria  except  that  that 
country  is  on  her  own  borders,  and,  therefore,  a  more  important 
consideration.  America  considered  she  was  within  her  rights  to 
impose  on  Cuba  all  those  conditions,  and  to  keep  all  benefit 
from  trade  exclusively  for  the  United  States.  When  any  foreign 
Power,  including  Great  Britain,  protested,  the  United  States 
simply  sat  down  on  that  protest.  That  was  known  as  the  Monroe 
Doctrine. 

"  Then  turn  to  what  America  has  done  in  the  Philippines.  .  .  . 
When  America  got  the  Philippines,  she  passed  an  act  by  which  all 
mining  concessions  should  be  granted  only  to  United  States  citi- 
zens, thus  barring  citizens  of  all  other  countries  from  any  such 
advantage.  America  then  instituted  export  duties  on  certain  raw 
products,  excluding,  of  course,  the  United  States  from  their  oper- 
ation. That,  again,  was  a  flagrant  violation  of  the  principle  of  the 
open  door,  for  when  there  is  any  change  in  the  sovereignty  of  ter- 
ritories the  new  sovereignty  ought  to  keep  the  old  treaty  obliga- 
tions, 

"On  the  presumption  that  a  similar  state  of  affairs  would  arise 
in  Manchuria  at  some  future  date  the  United  States  and  certain 
other  Powers  want  to  bind  the  Russian  Government  with  all  sorts 
of  promises.     America  wants  to  do  this  after  the  violation  of  in- 
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temational  obligations  already   indicated.     The  policy  in  Wash- 
ington is  to  push  on  Japan  to  make  war." 

Referring  editorially  to  this  outspoken  utterance,  of  which  it 
guarantees  the  authenticity,  the  London  Liberal  organ  declares : 

"It  is  not  pleasant  to  hear  of  the  remarkable  activity  of  the 
United  States,  against  whose  action  Russian  diplomacy  addresses 
the  caustic  and  by  no  means  untrue  indictment  we  publish  else- 
where. Whatever  Russia  may  have  done  or  contemplated  in  Man- 
churia, she  has  achieved  nothing  more  cynical  and  high-handed 
than  America  in  her  treatment  of  Colombia,  her  annexation  of  the 
Philippines,  and  her  policy  of  forced  preferences  for  her  trade  in 
Cuba." 

Those  inveterate  foes  of  all  imperialism  of  the  America  variety, 
The  Saturday  Review  (London),  the  Krcuz  Zeitung  {y>&x\m),  and 
the  Hamburger  Nachrichten,  understand  and  sympathize  with 
Russia's  estimate  of  the  policy  conducted  from  this  side  of  the  At- 
lantic. The  Democratic  Frankjurter  Zeitung  takes  up  the  topic 
in  a  different  spirit,  saying: 

"  If  there  is  a  country  whose  attitude  in  the  East  Asiatic  crisis 
deser\'es  careful  attention  at  the  present  time,  it  is  the  United 
States.  Not  only  is  it,  among  all  the  great  Powers  except  Japan, 
nearest  to  the  field  of  possible  war,  but  in  virtue  of  its  new  colonial 
empire,  the  Philippines,  it  is  separated  by  only  a  comparatively 
short  stretch  of  sea  from  the  Japanese  island  of  Formosa.  Above 
all,  however,  the  Pacific  coast  of  the  American  Union  comprises 
the  eastern  shore  of  the  ocean  in  whose  neighboring  reaches  such 
portentous  decisions  impend.  If  the  Pacific  Ocean  is  to  be  deemed 
the  Mediterranean  Sea  of  the  New-World  politics,  the  distances 
from  one  another  of  the  nations  on  its  shores  are  no  longer  to  be 
measured  in  geographical  miles.  To-day  one  feels  in  San  Fran- 
cisco scarcely  further  from  Yokohama  than  in  Marseilles  one  feels 
distant  from  Tunis,  or  than,  in  a  former  time,  Lubeck  was  from 
Copenhagen  and  Wisby.  Transfers  of  sovereignty,  now  taking 
place  in  Chinese  waters,  will  directly  affect  not  only  the  colonial 
but  necessarily  the  continental  future  of  the  United  States.  Can 
the  latter  remain  passive  when  in  east  Asia  an  exclusive,  overgrown 
territorial  Power  is  establishing  itself  upon  principles  which  can 
scarcely  be  harmonized  with  the  open-door  policy?  Mr.  Roose- 
velt expressed  a  sentiment  apparently  very  general  in  the  land 
when  he  declared  that  the  control  of  the  Pacific  was  something  to 
which  his  own  country  laid  claim.  Hence  it  was  America  which 
opposed  most  vehemently  when  the  occupation  of  Manchuria  by 
Russia  became  openly  permanent.  Last  summer  the  Government 
of  Washington  won  a  diplomatic  triumph  that  would  have  made 
Europe  envious  had  the  triumph  been  a  real  one.  Russia  allowed 
China,  as  the  nominal  possessor  of  Manchuria,  to  open  a  few  of 
the  ports  in  the  territory  to  general  trade.  The  United  States 
Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  Hay,  was  triumphantly  heralded  in  the 
British  press  on  the  strength  of  this  victory.  Unfortunately,  the 
treaty  opening  the  ports  was  subsequently  amended  by  so  many 
additions  that  the  matter  came  to  nothing.  The  subject  is  not 
alluded  to  now. 

"  The  United  States  has  lately  become  extremely  circumspect  in 
all  that  relates  to  east  Asia.  This  remarkable  circumstance  would 
probably  have  received  more  attention  if  the  general  mind  had  not 
been  directed  toward  Panama.  English  newspapers,  to  be  sure, 
contain  no  lack  of  hints  and  assertions  as  to  the  real  interests  of 
the  American  people.  Their  frank  warnings  find,  moreover,  an 
echo  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  Thus,  the  influential  New 
York  Sun  .said  recently  that  the  United  States  must  seriously  ask 
itself  if  its  interests  would  allow  it  to  remain  neutral  in  case  war 
broke  out  between  Russia  and  Japan.  'We  have  no  intention 
of  renouncing  the  commercial  rights  granted  by  our  treaty  with 
Cihna.'  This  sounds  very  energetic,  but  is  the  policy  of  the  Gov- 
ernment inspired  in  this  sense? 

"  One  can  not  be  both  democratic  and  imperialist  at  the  same 
time— as  has  been  shown  lately  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Chamberlain. 
One  of  these  ideals  must  destroy  the  other.  Which  will  triumph 
in  the  United  States?" 

Bitter  comment  has  appeared  lately  in  Russian  newspapers,  even 
of  the  class  subject  to  a  strict  preliminary  cen.sorship,  concerning 
American  sympathy  with  Japan.  A  writer  in  the  Novoye  Vreviya 
said  that  this  feeling  is  incomprehensible,  Russia  having  had  no 
trouble  with   the  United   States,   and   having,   in   critical   times, 


shown  good-will  toward  the  great  republic.  The  Trans-Asian 
Railway,  too,  built  by  Russia  at  such  enormous  sacrifice,  would 
greatly  benefit  American  trade  in  Manchuria  and  Siberia,  and  the 
hostility  of  "  the  ruling  circles"  and  the  newspapers  to  Russia  he 
thought  as  incomprehensible  as  it  is  ungrateful. 

Editorially  the  same  paper  says  that  the  United  States  has  no 
more  to  do  with  the  present  Far  Eastern  question  than  Russia  has 
to  do  with  Panama.  It  is  inconceivable,  it  continues,  that  the 
United  States  should  contemplate  any  initiative,  any  sort  of  action, 
favorable  to  Japan,  tho  the  general  sentiment,  it  recognizes,  is  pro- 
Japan  and  anti-Russian. 

The  most  outspoken  criticism  of  the  American  attitude  in  any 
Russian  organ  seems  to  be  that  of  Viceroy  Alexeieiff's  mouthpiece, 
the  Port  Arthur  Novy  Krai.  It  declares  that,  so  far  as  Manchuria 
is  concerned,  Japan  never  would  have  dared  to  meddle  with  Russia 
if  she  had  not  been  encouraged  and  urged  on  by  the  United  States. 
It  says: 

"Japan  is  not  the  real  opponent.  Her  provocative  tone  is  not 
inspired  by  anything  within  her  own  nature.  Her  whole  strength 
lies  in  the  support  of  the  United  States.  The  latter  Power  will 
not  relinquish  her  right  of  free  trading  in  Manchuria.  And  once 
two  new  ports  are  opened  there  at  the  instance  of  America,  the 
activity  of  Russia  and  of  others  in  the  Far  East  will  be  reduced 
to  zero." 

The  paper  goes  on  to  show  that  Russian  competition  with  the 
United  States  in  Manchuria  has  reduced  the  demand  for  American 
cotton,  flour,  and  kerosene  oil,  and  that  fact,  it  says,  has  awakened 
the  resentment  of  the  Washington  Government.  Hence  the  de- 
mand for  the  open  door  and  the  sympathy  with  Japan's  attitude. 
There  is  a  vital  connection  between  the  Chino-American  treaty 
and  the  Japanese  demands  upon  Russia,  concludes  the  Novy  Krai, 
and  it  implies  that  Russia  ought  not  to  allow  the  opening  of  new 
ports  in  Manchuria. —  Translations  made  for  The  Literary  J 
Digest. 


REBELLION   AGAINST  GERMANY   IN   AFRICA. 

A  NATIVE  insurrection,  stated  by  the  Imperial  Chancellor  to 
be  "grave,"  has  broken  out  in  Germany's  oldest  colony,  that 
of  German  Southwest  Africa.  The  area  of  disturbance  is  some- 
what larger  than  that  of  the  Fatherland,  and  the  rising,  which,  in 
Count  von  Billow's  words,  "  broke  out  without  any  reason  of  which 
even  those  who  are  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  country  are 
aware,"  has  now,  according  to  the  same  authority,  "assumed  ter- 
rible proportions."  The  Kreuz  Zeitung  (Berlin)  leams  from  a 
colonial  report  that  "  the  natives  have  been  spoiled  and  pampered 
by  the  kindness  of  the  administration,"  and  the  Hamburger  Nach- 
richten  sees  reason  to  think  that  the  tribesmen  have  risen  inconse- 
quence of  the  attitude  of  the  British  during  the  Boer  war.  Out- 
side of  Germany  the  uprising  is  accounted  for  in  other  ways.  The 
Journal  (Paris)  believes  "  the  rebellion  was  incited  by  the  brutality 
of  the  military  and  the  oppression  of  the  civil  officials."  "  For  a 
long  time  in  Germany,"  says  the  Journal  des  Ddbats  (Paris),  "  it 
has  been  suspected  and  even  asserted  that  colonial  functionaries 
treat  the  natives  too  rigorously,  thus  provoking  rebellion  on  their 
part.  Certainly  no  colonizing  nation  is  free  from  blame  in  its 
treatment  of  natives,  but  numerous  incidents  have  left  the  impres- 
sion that  Germany  has  a  particularly  heavy  hand  in  this  respect." 
European  newspapers  are  much  at  fault  if  the  Berlin  Govern- 
ment is  not  face  to  face  with  an  emergency  that  may  test  its 
strength  to  the  utmost.  "  It  is  instructive  to  observe  the  apparent 
helplessness  of  the  German  mind  when  confronted  with  an  unfa- 
miliar problem  such  as  a  question  of  colonial  policy,"  thinks  the 
London  Times,  which  adds: 

"The  German  mind  has  not  yet  fully  comprehended  the  colonial 
problem,  and  is  by  no  means  at  its  ease  in  dealing  with  it.  In 
view  of  the  consistent  manner  in  which  vigorous  methods  have 
been  applied  for  the  promotion  of  German  colonization  in  Poland, 
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THE   MAN   ON   A   RAFT. 

—  IVestmi?ister  Gazette  (London). 


THE  FISCAL  PUZZLE. 
In  the  toils;  find  the  protector. 


"FISCALITIS." 


—Judy  (London). 


and  the  extremely  small  success  which  has  thus  far  attended  them, 
it  is  hardly  likely  that  milder  means  should  have  been  employed  to 
'uphold  German  racial  supremacy  "  among  the  black  population  of 
Southwest  Africa,  or  that  they  should  have  met  with  very  much 
better  fortune.  The  German  administration  finds  a  certain  diffi- 
culty in  absorbing  even  white  settlers  of  other  nationalities.  It  is 
not  very  long  since  Colonel  Leutwein  [Governor  of  German  South- 
west Africa]  was  obliged  to  point  out  to  his  fellow  countrymen 
that  pro-Boer  sympathies  must  not  lead  them  to  imagine  that  the 
Boers  were  desirable  settlers — unless  they  brought  plenty  of  cap- 
ital with  them.  Otherwise  they  wandered  about  the  country' kill- 
ing game  and  damaging  pasture  and  timber;  and  the  predomi- 
nance of  the  Boer  element  over  the  German  in  certain  districts  was 
regarded  as  such  a  serious  matter  that  the  Reichstag  were  invited 
to  vote  a  grant  for  restoring  the  balance  by  the  promotion  of  Ger- 
man immigration.  Of  the  4.000  white  settlers  scattered  among  the 
total  population  of  200,000  in  German  Southwest  Africa,  not  much 
more  than  2,000  are  at  present  German,  and  these  are  very  largely 
composed  of  the  military  and  official  element.  The  budget  shows 
the  characteristics  common  to  the  budgets  of  most  German  col- 
onies, its  revenue  being  in  the  main  contributed  bv  imperial  sub- 
sidy." 

It  would  seem  that  Berlin  has  two  distinct  rebellions  to  deal  with 
in  her  colony.  So,  at  any  rate,  asserts  the  Kolnische  Zeitung, 
which  explains  that  when  the  governor  had  taken  the  field  to  put 
down  a  rising  in  the  extreme  south,  the  tribesmen  in  the  north 
rushed  to  arms.  Their  arms  are  of  good  make,  and  they  know 
how  to  use  them,  thanks  to  the  Portuguese,  says  the  Hamburger 
Nachrichten,  who  have  been  selling  weapons  to  the  natives.  The 
Indipetidance  Beige  (Brussels)  thinks  the  several  hundred  volun- 
teers sent  out  from  Germany  a  verj-  inadequate  force.  "  Germany 
is  engaged  here  in  a  costly  adventure,"  it  opines,  "  and  she  owes  it 
to  her  standing  to  pursue  it  to  the  end,  even  tho  it  entail  enormous 
sacrifices  in  men  and  money.  ...  A  great  colony  is  not  retained 
with  a  few  hundred  men  at  a  time  when  revolt  exists."  The  Fretn- 
denblatt  (Vienna)  observes  that  the  Hereros  in  the  north  are  giving 
the  most  trouble.  They  have  besieged  towns,  torn  up  some  of 
the  railway  to  the  coast,  and  outmaneuvered  Colonel  Loutwein, 
the  governor : 

"  The  Hereros  do  not  belong  to  the  Hottentots,  as  do  the  Bon- 
delzwarts  of  the  south,  liut  to  the  great  Bantu  family,  among 
whom  are  included  the  Transvaal  Kafirs,  the  Zulus,  and  many 
other  East  African  races.  They  are  all  described  as  strapping, 
dark-brown  people,  expert  in  the  use  of  their  spears,  the  far-famed 


assegai,  the  point  of  which  is  often  poisoned.  They  have  recently 
managed  to  gain  possession  of  weapons,  not  of  most  recent  make, 
to  be  sure,  and  by  the  plunder  of  farms  they  have  obtained  addi- 
tional supplies.  Hence,  as  foes,  they  are  not  altogether  to  be 
despised.  They  have  dwelt  in  the  land  they  now  inhabit  for  some- 
thing like  a  century-.  One  of  the  many  migrations  always  in  prog- 
ress throughout  Africa  brought  them  from  the  north  into  the 
Damara  country,  where  they  congregate  in  primitive  villages,  sur- 
rounded by  great  herds,  which  comprise  their  wealth.  It  seems 
that  they  have  great  racial  pride." — Translations  tnade  for 'Y^Y. 
Literary  Digest. 


A    ROMAN   CATHOLIC   SECRET   SOCIETY    IN 

IRELAND. 

T  RE  LAND  has  for  some  weeks  been  agitated  by  the  rise  and  de- 
-^  velopment  of  an  organization  which  adopts  for  the  benefit  of 
Roman  Catholics  much  that  was  familiar  in  the  practise  and  prin- 
ciples of  the  "A.  P.  A."  in  this  countrj-.  The  Irish  organization 
has  assumed  the  name  of  "  The  Catholic  Association,"  and  se«  .ns 
to  have  spread  rapidly,  its  handbook  having  gone  through  U  ge 
editions.  In  this  volume  the  objects  of  the  association  are  staged 
to  be  : 

"  I.  To  forward  the  temporal  interests  of  Catholics  in  Irela.id, 
and  to  promote  their  social  and  intellectual  intercourse. 

"2.  To  foster  a  spirit  of  mutual  help  and  fraternity  among 
Catholics. 

"3.  To  promote  the  practical  support  of  the  Irish  language,  lit- 
erature, art,  and  industries." 

The  handbook  further  states  that  the  executive  does  not  purpose 
to  reveal  the  method  by  which  it  is  hoped  to  redress  the  grievances 
of  which  Roman  Catholics  have  reason  to  complain ;  but  privacy 
is  to  be  secured  for  those  who  have  information  to  confide. 
"  Wherever  there  is  a  question  between  the  Gael  and  the  Pale," 
declares  the  handbook,  "  give  the  Gael  every  chance  you  can,  and 
keep  your  captious  criticism  for  the  other  side."  Stress  is  laid 
upon  the  importance  of  procuring  situations  for  Roman  Catholics, 
who  are  also  urged  to  deal  only  with  Roman  Catholics  or  with 
"  liberal  non-Catholics."  Roman  Catholic  physicians  and  lawyers 
are  to  be  employed  to  the  exclusion  of  professional  men  adhering 
to  other  religious  denominations. 

The  Roman  Catholic  archbishop  of  Dublin  has  now  condemned 
the  association.     "  I   have  to  protest,  in  the  strongest  and  most 
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public  manner,"  he  says  in  a  pastoral  letter  to  the  faithful, 
"against  the  mischievous  proceedings  that  are  thus  being  carried 
on,  and  that  are  made  doubly  mischievous  by  the  use  of  the  name 
'Catholic.'"  The  organization,  according  to  the  archbishop,  is 
doing  "grievous  harm  to  Catholic  interests  and  exposing  the  Cath- 
olic religion  itself  to  unmerited  obloquy."  Whereupon  The  Free- 
f/ia»'s /ourna/  (DuhVm),  the  leading  Home  Rule  organ,  comments  : 

"The  public  censure  which  His  Grace  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin 
has  felt  constrained  to  impose  on  the  society  calling  itself  'The 
Catholic  Association  '  confirms  the  fears  which  we  entertained  and 
expressed  from  the  first  concerning  its  working.  Its  openly  ex- 
pressed objects  we  agreed  from  the  first  were  commendable  ;  many 
of  them  were  urgent.  Chief  among  its  objects  was  to  secure  for 
Irish  Catholics  fair  play  in  their  own  country,  to  break  down  the 
barriers  of  bigotry  that  excluded  them  from  lucrative  employment. 
In  such  a  policy  not  merely  all  Catholics,  but  all  right  and  liberal- 
minded  Protestants,  who  constitute  so  large  a  proportion  of  the 
Protestant  Church  in  Ireland,  would  concur.  There  were  ma- 
terials ready  and  open  to  hand  for  an  honorable  and  publicly  con- 
ducted cru.sade  in  favor  and  protection  of  Catholics  who  had  been 
unjustly  treated.  But  by  its  methods  The  Catholic  Association 
has  succeeded  in  disgusting  and  alarming  Protestants  of  all 
classes,  and  upright  and  intelligent  Catholics  as  well." 

But  the  organ  of  The  Catholic  Association,  T/ie  Leader  (Dub- 
lin), thinks  the  action  of  the  archbishop  can  not  be  final,  because 
the  whole  body  of  the  hierarchy  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in 
Ireland  has  yet  to  speak,  and  it  proposes  to  continue  the  move- 
ment.    The  London  Times  declares  : 

"  Nobody  who  has  the  slightest  knowledge  of  social  life  in  Ire- 
land can  doubt  the  justice  or  the  wisdom  of  Dr.  Walsh's  vigorous 
protest.  Nobody  with  such  knowledge  can  doubt  what  must  be 
the  practical  result  of  the  successful  establishment  of  the  organiza- 
tion he  condemns.  It  would  tear  society  in  Ireland  asunder  once 
again  upon  religious  lines.  It  would  revive  hateful  memories  and 
open  wounds  which  patriotic  Irishmen  must  desire  to  obliterate 
and  to  heal.  It  would  poison  the  social  and  economic  life  of  the 
land  with  a  recrudescence  of  that  sectarian  hatred  and  intolerance 
which  have  been  her  worst  bane  in  the  past.  It  would  blast  and 
dwarf  her  material,  her  moral,  and  her  intellectual  development, 
and,  as  Dr.  Walsh  perceives,  it  would  neces.sarily  provoke  a  reac- 
tion throughout  the  empire  which  could  not  but  be  injurious  to 
the  legitimate  interests  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church." 


EFFECT  OF  A  RUSSO-JAPANESE  WAR  ON 
THE  BALKAN  PROBLEM. 

NOT  a  little  recent  moderation  in  the  attitude  of  St.  Petersburg 
toward  Tokyo  was  attributable  to  the  effect  a  Russo-Japanese 
war  might  have  in  aggravating  the  problem  of  the  Balkans,  in  the 
opinion  of  various  European  organs.  The  Petite  Republiqiie 
(Paris)  thinks  an  uprising  in  the  spring  inevitable  throughout 
Macedonia,  and  the  Pester  Lloyd  heWex^s,  the  possibility  strength- 
ened the  hands  of  Count  Lamsdorff  in  urging  moderation  upon 
the  Czar's  (Government.  The  iXeiies  Wiener  Tageblatt  declares 
that  in  Servia  and  Bulgaria  active  military  preparations  are  being 
made  with  an  eye  to  developments.  The  Leipsic  Grenzboten 
thinks  there  is  a  close  connection  between  Russian  policy  in  the 
Balkans  and  Russian  policy  in  the  Far  East.  "  In  view  of  the 
whole  course  of  Russian  policy  since  1S7.S,"  it  declares,  "  Czar 
Nicholas  could  not  permit  a  conflict  between  Turkey  and  Bulgaria. 
Russia  might  inevitably  have  to  take  sides  at  a  moment  when  her 
whole  attention  was  directed  toward  Asia.  There,  however,  she 
has  far  more  to  lose  tlian  she  now  has  to  gain  in  the  Balkans." 
The  Inddpendance  Bel^e  (Brussels)  thinks  too  much  importance  is 
attached  to  the  warlike  element  among  the  Czar's  advisors,  and 
that  the  Balkan  question  is  not  the  trump  card  in  the  hands  of  the 
peace  party  in  St.  Petersburg.  "The  Macedonian  question  is, 
after  all,  only  a  minor  branch  of  the  great  Eastern  question,"  de- 
clares Edward  Dicey  in  The  A'ineteenth  Century  and  After  (^on- 
don).     The  friends  of  the  Macedonians  may  be  miscalculating  the 


effect  of  a  Russo-Japanese  war  on  the  Balkan  problem,  according 
to  the  London  Spectator,  which  remarks : 

"  It  is  stated  with  some  appearance  of  authority  that  the  Bulga- 
rian Government  has  resolved,  if  Russia  is  fairly  immersed  in  a  war 
with  Japan,  to  compel  the  Sultan  to  grant  the  demands  of  his 
IMacedonian  subjects,  as  it  would  have  done  long  since  but  for 
dread  of  Russian  interference.  The  report  is  still  unconfirmed, 
but  derives  additional  weight  from  a  very  sharp  note  which  .  .  . 
complains  that  the  Porte  breaks  its  commercial  treaties  with  Bul- 
garia, and  'persecutes'  Bulgarians  in  its  European  dominions. 
Their  villages  are  assigned  to  Mussulmans,  their  bishops  are  pro- 
hibited from  moving  to  and  fro,  and  the  Porte,  which  is  not  now 
hampered  by  revolution,  does  nothing  to  succor  their  misfortunes. 
Therefore,  'if'  the  Porte  'is  sincere,'  it  will  alter  its  behavior. 
If  Bulgaria  has  really  determined  on  action,  that  is  not  a  bad  be- 
ginning, for  its  grievances  are  undeniable,  and  if  it  has  the  physical 
force  to  undertake  the  risk,  furnish  good  technical  grounds  for 
war.  Bulgaria  will,  however,  find,  we  fear,  that  Austria  is  no 
more  prepared  than  Russia  for  a  revolution  in  European  Turkey ; 
and  Austria  has  no  Japanese  war  on  hand." — Translations  made 
/fl/- The  Literary  Digest. 


POINTS   OF   VIEW. 

An  ANTI-lMPr.RlALIST.— "  War  at  any  price,"  declares  the  London  News, 
'  is  nowadays  considered  to  be  the  only  alternative  to  peace  at  any  price." 

Personal.— "The  ebullient  General  Viljoen,"  says  the  London  Outlook, 
"has  determined,  according  to  a  cable  from  St.  Louis,  U.  S.  A.,  to  proceed 
to  the  front  as  soon  as  there  is  a  front." 

Stii.L  They  Come. — "  Wednesday's peace-or- war  telegrams  from  Peking, 
Tokyo,  Seoul,  Paris,  Washington,  St.  Petersburg,"  in  the  opinion  of  the 
London  Pilot,  "were  more  alarming  than  any  preceding  flight  from  the 
same  quarters." 

Never  He.ard  of  It.— "It  sounds  somewhat  of  a  paradox  to  say  that 
the  great  majority  of  Japanese  people  have  never  heard  of  Japan,"  accord- 
ing to  TheSt.  Jatnes's  Gazette  (London),  "yet  this  is  literally  true,  for  they 
call  their  country  Nihon,  or  Nippon." 

A  N.ATIONAI,  Assi'-.T. — "If  there  has  been  any  one  valuable  asset  upon 
which  Russia  has  confidently  reckoned  throughout  her  recent  Machiavel- 
lian career,"  remarks  The  Japan  Weekly  Advertiser  (Yokohama),  "it  has 
been,  queerh-  enough,  the  friendship  of  the  American  people." 

The  United  States  and  the  Anglo-Japanese  Alliance.— "The  de- 
feat of  the  Anglo- Japanese  combination  by  a  European  alliance  would  in- 
falliblj-  imply  the  prompt  and  permanent  closing  of  all  American  trade 
doors  on  the  Pacific  coast,"  thinks  The  Westminster  Gazette  (London). 
"Once  America  is  left  alone  in  face  of  a  victorious  and  hostile  Europe, 
short  indeed  will  be  the  shrift  for  her  trade.  The  Americans  know  it,  and 
do  not  mean  to  permit  it.  They  are  right,  for  in  time  to  come  it  would 
prove  fatal,  and  in  their  own  defense  they  would  be  eventually  forced  to 
take  up  the  story  at  the  point  where  England  and  Japan  had  been  com- 
pelled to  lay  it  down." 
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THE   emperor   of   KORKA. 

A  Correction.— We  have  been  so  unfortunate  as  to  convey  a  wholly 
misleading  impression  of  the  personal  appearance  of  His  Majesty,  the 
Emperor  of  Korea.  What  we  had  goocl  reason  at  the  time  to  consider  an 
accurate  portrait  of  that  sovereign  appeared  in  our  columns  on  January 
30  last.  A  personal  friend  of  the  royal  ruler  of  Korea  has  now  kindly  sent 
us  an  authentic  version  of  His  Majesty's  features,  which  we  hasten  tore- 
produce. 
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NOTABLE    BOOKS    OF    THE    DAY. 


HENRY  HARLAND. 


HONEY,  MERINGUE,   AND    LOVE-BIRDS. 

Mv  Krikni)  PhosI'EKO.     By  Henry  Haiiand.     Clolh,  317  pp.     I'rice,   $1.50. 
McClure,  Phillips  &  Co.     New  York. 

TOO  much,  even  of  honey,  turns  to  gall.     Mr.   Harland,  patissier 
par  excellence  of  literary  flummery,  has  in  "  My  Friend  Prospero  " 
given  us  largess  of  saccharines.     He  tosses  verisimilitude  to  the 
bow-wows,  and  keeps  his  chef-like   eye  only  upon   the  public's  palate. 
Of  course,  love  will  never  become  an  insipid  theme,  but  the  course  of  true 

love  here  runs  altogether  too  smooth- 
ly. Then  there  is  another  glutton- 
ous taste  in  the  reading  public  to 
which  the  literarj-  cuisine  of  to-day, 
especially  the  "smart"  young  writer, 
caters  avidly.  Many  Americans,  as 
well  as  Britons,  dearly  love  a  lord,  as 
shown  by  our  heiresses  in  their  choice 
of  husbands,  a  fact  of  which  our  play- 
wrights as  well  as  our  bookwrights  are 
aware.  So  Mr.  Harland  not  only 
makes  his  heroine  rich  and  so  beau- 
tiful that  her  face  might  well  have 
been  her  fortune,  but  she  is  the  medi- 
atized Princess  of  Zelt-Neuminster. 
The  mediatized  brand  of  sovereign  is 
one  who  has  had  his  sovereign  activ- 
ities curtailed,  but  is  allowed  to  retain 
the  "properties,"  so  to  speak,  of  his 
rank.  The  adorable  Maria  Dolores  is 
most  un-Austrian  in  her  indifference 
to  quarterings  and  their  obligations,  once  her  heart  is  wholly  a  worthy 
man's.  Mr.  Harland  is  said  to  have  drawn  this  lovely  princess  from  an 
actual  Princess  Christine  of  Lahn  and  Dyck,  who  lives  at  Schloss 
Wischenau  in  Moravia.  We  are  skeptical.  Maria  Dolores  seems  too 
good  to  be  true. 

A  young  Englishman,  a  merry,  laughing  boy,  despite  a  contemptible 
allowance  of  only  three  thousand  dollars  a  year,  leads  a  beautiful  life  at 
an  old  castle  at  Saint  Alessina  in  Lombardy.  He  "  eats  "  at  the  par- 
roco's  for  six  francs  fifty  a  daj' — wine  included.  In  this  old  castle, 
once  the  Sferzas,  the  presbytery  and  chapel  are  within  the  walls.  This 
English  child  of  nature  believes  "the  world  is  always  romantic  if  you 
have  the  three  gifts  needful  to  make  it  so — faith,  the  sense  of  beauty, 
and  the  sense  of  humor."  Well,  John  Blanchemain  has  them,  and  is 
heir-presumptive  to  an  "uncommonly  good  title";  and  when  Linda 
Lady  Blanchemain  runs  across  him  quite  by  chance  in  his  Lombardy 
retreat,  it  is  more  of  a  "  situation  "  than  any  in  the  book.  With  her 
appearance  that  of  the  other,  the  "one  woman,"  is  coincident,  and 
from  then  on,  love-making  is  the  thing. 

There  is  one  unique  character  in  the  book,  the  parroco's  little  eleven- 
year-old  niece,  Maria  -\nnunziata,  a  "  parlous  child,"  so  intuitional  and 
so  forthright  in  speech.  Her  severe  illness  occurs  most  felicitously  as 
a  suture  to  the  impending  separation  of  the  heir-presumptive  and  the 
princess  actual,  neither  of  whom  knows  much  about  the  other's  status. 

It  is  a  deliciously  pretty  story,  but  it  is  almost  too  elementarily  sweet- 
ish. All  is  so  genteelly  nice.  As  for  anything  really  sad  or  sundering 
occurring  between  John,  with  his  "  blue,  blue  eyes"  and  yellow  hair, 
and  his  dark-eyed,  dark-haired  princess  (tho  her  hair  in  the  sun  was  a 
"somber  red,"  which  partly  explains  the  unconventional  attitude  in 
love  of  that  mediatized  damsel) — why,  the  most  artless  reader  knows 
that  is  out  of  the  question. 

While  a  winsome,  babbling  tale,  it  is  not  as  good  of  its  kind  as  "  The 
Lady  Paramount,"  which  in  turn  was  not  as  good  as  "The  Cardinal's 
Snuff-Box."  It  will  be  read  greedily  by  many  ;  but  it  wouldn't  deceive 
an  infant. 

Mr.  Harland's  style  is  perfectly  suited  to  his  motif  and  artistic  ten- 
derness. It  is  exotic  and  pranked  out  with  redundant  and  recherche 
epithets,  positively  sophomoric  in  its  studious  zest,  of  words.  He 
speaks  of  "  violets  that  threaded  the  air  for  yards  about  with  their 
sentiment-provoking  fragrance,"  and  characterizes  a  feminine  voice  not 
only  as  "  youthful  and  melodious,"  but  "  finished,  polished,  delicately 
modulated";  "  Lady  Blanchemain's  eyes  lighted  approvingly,"  and  in 
one  place  John  "  had  a  gesture." 


VIEWS   OF   A    LITERARY    PROFESSOR. 

Points  AT  ISSUK.     By  Henry  A.  Beers.    Cloth,  ay^  pp.    Price,  $1.50  net.    The 
Macmillan  Company. 

IN  this  volume  of  nine  essays,  most  of  them  reprints  from  magazines, 
Mr.  Beers,  professor  of  English  literature  in  Yale  University,  ex- 
presses his  views  on  such  topics  as  "  Literature  and  the  Colleges," 
"Literature  and  the  Civil  War,"    "The  English   Lyric,"  "Emerson's 
Transcendentalism,"    "The  Modern  Feeling   for  Nature,"    "Esthetic 
Botany,"  "College  Entrance  Requirements  in  English"  (a  defense  for 


Yale's  position,  unique  among  New  England  colleges  in  that  no  Eng- 
lish is  required),  "  Dialect  on  the  Stage,"  and  "  The  Queen  of  Hearts." 

They  appeal  to  literary  folk,  and  as  Professor  Beers  writes  with 
knowledge,  clearness,  and  style,  pleasure  is  derived  from  the  peru::al. 
He  is  sane  and  logical  in  his  views,  broad  and  briskly  independent. 
There  is  no  aggressiveness,  and  his  superiority  is  felt  by  the  reader  not 
because  of  any  assertiveness  on  the  part  of  the  author. 

"  Literature  and  the  Colleges  "  will  please  those  who  have  attained 
literary  repute  without  a  college  education.  "  The  men  who  have  been 
making  our  literature  during  the  last  thirty  or  forty  years  are  as  a  rule 
not  college  graduates.  Bayard  Taylor,  Walt  Whitman — who  belong,  as 
to  date,  on  the  border  line  between  the  older  and  younger  generation  ; 
Bret  Harte,  Clemens,  Howells,  James,  Cable,  Burroughs,  James  Whit- 
comb  Riley,  have  taken  none  but  honorary  degrees."  Mr.  Beers  quotes 
Mr.  Gilder's  statement  (Mr.  Gilder  is  not  a  college  man),  "that  knowl- 
edge of  their  disproportionate  representation  in  modern  authorship 
doubtless  accounts  forthe  greater  attention  some  of  the  colleges  have 
given  of  late  to  the  study  of  literature,"  and  replies  :  "  I  doubt  this.  I 
do  not  believe  that  college  faculties  are  aware  of  this  disproportionate 
representation,  or  that  they  would  care  much  about  it  if  they  were." 

He  then  shows  where  the  explanation  must  be  sought.  Denying  any 
decay  of  literary  spirit  at  the  colleges,  he  imputes  the  fact  that  the  uni- 
versities do  not  turn  out  Hawthornes  and  Lowells  and  Longfellows  to 
the  social  advancement  of  the  community  at  large  :  the  multiplication 
of  means  of  extra-academic  culture,  increase  in  travel,  etc. 

"  Emerson's  Transcendentalism  "  is  a  clear  and  philosophical  essay 
on  dualism,  pantheism,  and  the  various  blendings  of  the  ego  or  the  non- 
ego  in  the  human  seeker.  Tho  these  essays  are  by  a  professor  of  liter- 
ature, not  all  of  them,  it  will  be  seen,  concern  literary  things  primarily. 
"  The  Queen  of  Hearts  "  is  somewhat  dififerent  from  them  all,  so  much 
so  that  one  does  not  see  reason  for  its  inclusion  in  this  volume.  It 
deals  with  Elizabeth  Stuart,  granddaughter  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots 
and  god-daughter  of  Elizabeth,  Queen  of  England.  As  Professor  Beers 
does  not  write  with  special  enthusiasm  about  the  lady,  the  surprise  is 
the  deeper  to  find  it  in  its  present  company. 

It  is  an  interesting  book,  with  more  of  interest,  in  fact,  than  of  great 
value  ;  but  a  reader  whose  tastes  run  in  line  w-ith  the  themes  selected 
will  be  glad  to  read  it. 

A  GREAT  SOLDIER  OF  THE  SOUTH. 

Reminiscences  of  the  Civil  War.     By  General  John   B.  Gordon.     With 
Portraits.     Cloth,  xiii.+474  pp.    Price,  $3  net.     Charles  Scribner's  .Sons. 

7ITH  military  honors  and  the  homage  of  an  admiring  South,  all 
that  was  mortal  of  General  Gordon  was  laid  to  rest  in  Oakland 
Cemetery,  Atlanta,  on  January  14.  That  50,000  persons  viewed 
the  body  as  it  lay  in  state,  while  20,000  others  lined  the  streets  as  the 
funeral  procession  passed  by  is  an  indication  of  the  deep  hold  the  last 
of  Lee's  great  generals  held  in  the  affections  of  his  countrymen. 

Than   General   Gordon   there   was  no   more   dashing  soldier,  wiser 
counselor,  or  better  leader  in  all  the  Confederate  forces  ;  and  no  com- 
mander, whether  of  the  North  or  of  the  South,  has  left  behind  him  an 
account   of    it  which   for  sweetness, 
saneness,  fairness,  and  patriotism  can 
bear  the  palm  from  this  book  of  remi- 
niscences.    On   every  page,  through 
a  narrative  that  is  clear,  simple,  and 
not  infrequently  eloquent,  there  glows 
a  warm   spirit  of  geniality,    of  mag- 
nanimity,   and    of    heroism    such  as 
might   have    animated    a    knight    of 
Prince  Arthur's  Table  Round. 

So  able  and  unprejudiced  an  ac- 
count of  the  war  deserves  the  warm 
welcome  it  is  meeting  with  in  all  parts 
of  the  Union,  which  its  influence  will 
tend  to  make  more  united  still.  It 
does  not  pretend  to  be  a  history  of  the 
war,  describing  its  course  in  detail  and 
analyzing  the  great  issues  and  inter- 
ests involved.  It  is  the  story  of  Gen- 
eral Gordon  and  his  comrades  in  arms, 
told  with  all  modesty  and  grace,  and 

the  calm  wisdom  born  of  deep  reflection  and  a  long  perspective.  It 
is  this  personal  quality  that  constitutes  its  chief  charm. 

At  the  age  of  twenty-nine,  John  B.  Gordon  joined  the  Southern  army 
with  a  company  of  mountaineers  from  Georgia,  Tennessee,  and  Ala- 
bama. This  company,  named  the  Raccoon  Roughs  from  the  caps  they 
wore,  was  made  a  part  of  the  Sixth  Alabama,  one  of  the  largest  regi- 
ments in  the  Confederate  army.  They  had  their  first  taste  of  actual 
war  in  the  battle  of  Buil  Run,  or  Manassas.  Thenceforward  almost 
every  chapter  chronicles  a  battle  :  Fair  Oaks,  Malvern  Hill,  Antietam, 
Chancellorsville,  Gettj-sburg,  Vicksburg,  Chickamauga,  Missionary 
Ridge,  and  so  on  down  to  Appomattox,  when  the  Southern  army  of 
25,000,  only  8,000  of  them  being  able  to  bear  arms,  surrendered. 

It  was  at  Antietam  that  General  Gordon's  command,  holding  a  posi- 
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tion  at  General  Lee's  center,  withstood  a  remarkable  series  of  bayonet 
■charges  by  Union  troops  and  saved  their  position.  In  a  furious  fire  at 
close  quarters  Gordon  was  badly  wounded  and  carried  to  the  rear. 
Owing  to  his  escape  from  wounds  in  all  previous  battles,  his  men,  who 
fairly  idolized  him,  had  come  to  look  upon  their  leader  as  bullet-proof. 
The  ministrations  of  Mrs.  Gordon,  who  followed  her  husband  all 
through  the  war,  saved  his  life  ;  but  he  was  not  able  to  return  to  duty 
.at  the  front  for  seven  months. 

General  Gordon  does  not  devote  much  space  to  "  the  unseemly  con- 
troversy over  those  brilliant  but  disastrous  Confederate  charges  which 
lost  the  day  at  Gettysburg."  Out  of  loyalty  to  Lee's  memory,  how- 
ever, he  makes  one  statement  :  "Nothing  that  occurred  at  Gettysburg, 
nor  anything  that  has  been  written  since  of  that  battle,  has  lessened 
the  conviction  that,  had  Lee's  orders  been  promptly  and  cordially  exe- 
•cuted,  Meade's  center  on  the  third  day  would  have  been  penetrated 
and  the  Union  army  overwhelmingly  defeated."  A  similar  blunder, 
and  one  almost  as  costly  to  the  Confederates,  occurred  on  the  second 
day  of  the  battle  of  the  Wilderness,  when  Gordon's  plan  to  attack 
•Grant's  exposed  left  was  frustrated  by  Generals  Ewell  and  Early. 

In  summarizing  the  causes  of  the  war,  General  Gordon  presents  the 
convictions  that  animated  both  sides  ;  and,  in  reference  to  the  phrase 
much  used  a  few  years  ago  that  the  South  "  was  wholly  and  eternally 
■wrong,"  says  : 

"  My  own  well-considered  and  long-entertained  opinion,  my  settled 
and  profound  conviction,  the  correctness  of  which  the  future  will  vindi- 
■cate,  is  this  :  that  the  one  thing  which  is  'wholly  and  eternally  wrong' 
is  the  effort  of  so-called  statesmen  to  inject  one-sided  and  jaundiced 
sentiments  into  the  youth  of  the  country  in  either  section.  Such  senti- 
ments are  neither  consistent  with  the  truth  of  history  nor  conducive  to 
the  future  welfare  and  unity  of  the  republic.  The  assumption  on 
•either  side  of  all  the  righteousness  and  all  the  truth  would  produce  a 
belittling  arrogance  and  an  offensive  intolerance  of  the  opposite  sec- 
tion ;  or,  if  either  section  could  be  persuaded  that  it  was  'wholly  and 
•eternally  wrong,  it  would  inevitably  destroy  the  self-respect  and  man- 
hood of  its  people.  .  .  .  Truth,  justice,  and  patriotism  unite  in  proclaim- 
ing that  both  sides  fought  and  suffered  for  liberty  as  bequeathed  by 
their  fathers — the  one  for  liberty  in  the  union  of  the  States,  the  other  for 
liberty  in  the  independence  of  the  States." 

A  prominent  feature  of  the  book  is  the  large  number  of  thrilling  and 
picturesque  mcidents  "  illustrating  the  distingfuishing  magnanimity  and 
lofty  manhood  of  the  American  soldier." 


The  theme  Miss  Singleton  has  selected  is  one  that  not  only  permits 
of  much  study,  but  demands  it.  In  her  very  thorough  exposition  there 
is  much  that  is  fascinating  and  of  solid  interest,  not  only  in  itself,  but 
by  reason  of  its  association. 


THE   BEAUTIFYING   OF   INTERIORS. 

French  and  English  Furniture.    By  Esther  Singleton.    Illustrated  by 
H.D.Nichols.    Cloth,  393  pp.     Price,  $5  net.     McClure,  Phillips  &  Co. 

THE  purpose  of  this  book  of  goodly  size,  as  declared  by  the  author 
in  the  Preface,  istopresenta  view  of  the  various  styles  in  furniture 
which  mark  the  periods  since  the  Renaissance,  both  in  France 
and  England.  She  also  declares  that,  so  far  as  her  researches  go, 
there  is  no  work  of  precisely  the  same  aim  and  scope.  Its  practical 
value  may  be  gathered  from  this  remark  also  in  the  Preface:  "  Anyone 
who  wants  to  furnish  and  decorate  a  Louis  XV.  boudoir  properly,  or  a 
Heppelwhite  dining-room,  or  an  Empire  bed-room,  can  find  all  about  it 
in  the  following  pages."  In  addition  to  the  furniture,  decorations  of 
ceilings  and  walls  and  chimney-pieces  proper  to  the  respective  periods 
are  described  and  illustrated  from  contemporary  sources. 

The  periods  given  in  chronological  order  are:  Louis  XIII.,  the  Ja- 
cobean, Louis  XIV.,  Queen  Anne,  Early  Georgian,  Louis  XV.,  Chippen- 
■dale,  Louis  XVI,,  Heppelwhite,  Sheraton,  and  the  Empire.  Of  these  it 
•will  be  seen  that  the  majority  fall  to  the  English  side  of  the  Channel; 
but  it  will  also  be  seen  from  Miss  Singleton's  work  how  much  this  or 
that  period  owes  to  foreign  sources,  and  how  greatly  it  is  indebted  to 
-some  one  great  personage  for  its  introduction  and  development  into  the 
new  or  modified  style  which  bears  the  name  of  the  period.  Thus  the 
form  of  Renaissance  known  as  Henry  II.  owed  a  great  deal  to  the  taste 
and  influence  of  Diane  of  Poitiers;  while  Marie  de  Medici,  during  her 
regency,  invited  Rubens  to  Paris,  and  the  beginning  of  the  pure  Louis 
XIII.  style  may  be  said  to  date  from  his  visit.  She  also  called  many  of 
her  countrymen  from  Italy  to  design  new  works,  and  so  Italian  taste, 
tho  secondary  to  the  F"lemish  influence,  left  its  mark  upon  this  modified 
Renaissance  style.  The  different  periods  in  furniture  naturally  blend 
into  one  another.  One  is  often  only  the  transition  of  one  style  into  an- 
other. 

Another  point  to  be  remarked  in  these  changes  of  taste  which  wrote 
themselves  into  amenbles  is  how  magnificence  would  crowd  out  comfort. 
That  the  eye  might  be  pleased  or  pompous  pride  regaled,  the  body  had 
to  suffer.  As  Viodet  le  Due  says:  "  Perhaps  it  was  better  to  live  under 
the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  than  under  that  of  Charles  V.;  but  certainly 
Charles  V.  and  the  nobles  and  middle  classes  of  his  time  had  better 
lodgings  and  were  more  comfortably  furnished  than  the  lords  and  com- 
mon people  under  the  reign  of  the  (ireat  King."  To-day  the  grandiose 
drawing-rooms  of  sumptuously  furnished  New  York  houses,  with  their 
expensive  and  studious  arrangements  in  the  style  of  a  Louis,  are  not 
the  rooms  affected  by  the  household  in  their  moments  of  ease  and  rec- 
reation. Omne  lulil  punctun  qui  misciiit  uliU  <iuki,  to  quote  a  worn 
axiom  of  Horace,  is  a  very  true  dictum  for  the  best  ia  furniture. 


ALBERT  J.   BEVERIDGE. 


RUSSIA   AS   SENATOR    BEVERIDGE  SAW   IT. 

The  Russian  Advance.    By  Albert  J.  Bevetidge.    Cloth,  486  pp.     Price, 
$2.50  net.     Harper  Brothers. 

SENATOR  BEVERIDGE  tells  of  the  extension  of  Russian  influence 
and  practical  suzerainty  in  the  Far  East,  and  his  account  has 
special  interest  for  the  reason  that  he  is  the  only  man  of  another 
nation  who  has  gone  through  Siberia  and  Manchuria  with  free  access  to 
every  sphere  of  Russian  activity,  being  at  the  time  of  his  journey  in 
1901  the  only  foreigner  who  had  been  permitted  to  follow  the  line  of 
railway  construction  through  Manchuria.  He  writes,  too,  with  a  lack 
of  prejudice  against  the  Russians 
which  is  not  usual  to  Occidental 
minds. 

In  the  first  chapters  the  author 
speaks  entirely  of  Russian  operations 
in  Manchuria.  He  is  undoubtedly  im- 
pressed with  the  thoroughness  of  the 
methods  employed  in  the  occupation. 
Everything  points  to  permanency,  he 
says  :  solidly  constructed  railway 
buildings  ;  towns  modern  in  appear- 
ance and  built  of  brick  and  stone,  with 
substantial  public  buildings  ;  farms 
already  settled  by  Russians  and  prof- 
itably operated  ;  the  not  inconsider- 
able colonization  effected  by  the  fam- 
ilies of  the  thousands  of  railroad 
employees,  each  of  whom  settles  per- 
manently in  the  district  to  which  he 
is  assigned  ;  and,  finally,  the  content- 
ment of  the  Chinese  themselves,  who 

fraternize  with  their  Slav  employers,  gladly  do  their  work  and  pocket 
their  pay.  This  idea  of  permanency  is  given  free  expression  in  the  un- 
official speech  of  all  subjects  of  the  Czar  on  the  frontier,  all  Siberia,  all 
Manchuria.  Among  the  lower  grades  of  civil  and  military  employees 
it  is  so  fixed  an  idea  as  to  have  become  an  unconscious  one. 

Altho  the  Russians  are  slothful.  Senator  Beveridge  says,  their  course 
in  Manchuria  has  been  wonderfully  modern.  By  the  side  of  every 
filthy,  reeking  Chinese  town  has  arisen  a  clean,  orderly  Russian  town, 
with  wide  streets,  often  paved,  handsome  residences,  public  buildings, 
amusement-halls,  churches,  parks  with  band-stands,  drives— in  every 
respect  like  the  modern  small  cities  of  our  Middle  West.  Thus  is  the 
Chinese  population  of  Manchuria  being  taught,  not  by  precept  but  by 
example. 

One  of  the  great  services  Russia  has  rendered  Manchuria  and  all  the 
countries  of  the  globe  that  sought  to  trade  with  that  province  was  the 
destruction  of  the  thriving  bands  of  brigands  who  infested  the  country, 
and  whose  power  had  so  grown  that  they  captured  every  shipment  of 
goods  across  the  country  not  previously  protected  by  insurance  in  an 
office  established  by  the  bandits  for  that  purpose.  The  Russians,  it 
seems,  in  a  short  war  on  these  marauders,  slew  over  two  thousand,  and 
hunted  the  remaining  few  to  the  far  corners  of  the  empire. 

Senator  Beveridge  finds  the  Russian  to  have  more  understanding  of 
the  Oriental  temperament  and  Oriental  conditions  than  is  possessed  by 
any  other  European  people,  and  scarcely  less  than  the  Japanese  them- 
selves have.  Because  of  this  fact  Russia  has  succeeded  so  well  in  east- 
ern Asia.  It  is  feared  and  hated  in  war,  but  liked  in  peace.  The 
Russian  never  retreats  from  ground  once  occupied,  and  when  he  makes 
war  he  is  terrible.  He  never  parleys.  In  peace  he  is  quiet,  orderly, 
just.  He  minds  his  own  business,  and  is  kind,  untiringly  patient,  and 
conciliatory.  But  when  he  makes  war  he  makes  it  so  thoroughly  that 
he  never  needs  do  the  same  job  over  again.  This  is  the  key-note,  as 
sounded  by  Skobeleff,  the  hero  of  all  Russians  :  "  My  system  is  this — to 
strike  hard,  and  keep  on  hitting  until  resistance  is  completely  over  ; 
then  at  once  to  form  ranks,  cease  slaughter,  and  be  kind  and  humane 
to  the  prostrate  enemy." 

This,  Senator  Beveridge  declares,  has  been  the  key-note  of  the  Russian 
advance  in  the  East  ;  this,  and  a  certain  preparedness  typical  of  the 
Russian  soldier  and  the  Russian  statesman. 

The  book  leaves  one  with  the  impression  that  Senator  Beveridge, 
while  not  elated  with  the  course  of  events,  has  an  unbounded  admira- 
tion for  the  masterminds  that  planned  this  progress  of  empire,  and  for 
the  consummate  skill  and  untiring  patience  with  which  these  plans 
have,  bit  by  bit,  been  carried  out. 

Several  chapters  on  American  trade  relations  with  the  Orient  contain 
a  surprising  amount  of  information  and  are  pregnant  with  suggestion. 
The  announcement  that  otir  consuls  are  esteemed  and  even  envied  by 
the  diplomatic  corps  of  other  countries  will  doubtless  come  as  a  pleas- 
ant surprise. 

The  book  is  verbose,  unnecessarily  personal,  and  repetitious.  Yet 
it  is  a  book  which  no  well-informed  man  would  care  to  miss,  and  one 
which,  having  started,  he  would  not  readily  lay  aside. 
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IiYternoLtiondLl  Encyclopaedia 

Editors-in=Chief : 

DANIEL  COIT  OILMAN,  LL.D. 

•    President  Johns  Hopkins  University  ( 1876-1902),  President  of  Carnegie  Institution. 

HARRY  THURSTON  PECK,  Ph.D.,  L.H.D.  FRANK  MOORE  COLBY,  M.A. 

Professor  in  Columbia  University.  Late  Professor  in  New  York  University. 


The  Nation,  New  York  : 

As    an    Encyclopaedia   of    American    interests   for  American 
readers  it  is  undoubtedly  the  best  and  fullest  in  existence. 


The  Sun,  New  York  : 

As    it   stands,    The    New    International   is    the   most  helpful 
Encyclopaedia  in  English  that  we  have  seen. 


Hamilton  Wright  Mabie; 

I  have  found  The  New  International  Encyclopaedia  ready  to 
answer  all  my  questions  and  give  me  all  the  information  I  ask. 
The  most  careful  person  need  not  fear  to  trust  it  implicitly.  It 
happily  combines  scholarly  exactness  of  knowledge  with  sim- 
plicity and  interest  of  statement. 


William  R.  Harper,  D.D.,  Pres't  University  of  Chicago  : 

I  have  had  occasion  to  use  The  New  International  Encyclo- 
paedia. The  articles  I  have  consulted  are  well  written  and  show 
evidence  of  a  thorough  and  satisfactory  grasp  of  the  subject. 
The  name  of  President  Oilman  as  chief  editor  guarantees  that 
the  work  has  been  thoroughly  done. 


An  entirely  7iew  work.  Not  a  revision  of,  nor  based  upon, 
any  existing  work.  Every  subject  completely,  exhaustively 
treated  down  into  the  year  1903.  Comprehensive,  accurate, 
trustworthy,  impartial,  and  intelligible.  The  most  competent 
specialists  have  contributed  to  its  various  departments. 

The  advance  sales  have  already  exceeded 

$1,000,000.     Over  700  public  libraries 

have  purchased  this  Encyclopaedia. 

It  is  not  a  Dictionary,  but  a  perfect  Encyclopaedia 
worthy  of  its  name.  17  Royal  Octavo  volumes.  More  than 
16,000  pages.  65,000  separate  articles — double  the  number 
found  in  any  other  encyclopaedia  in  the  English  language. 
100  full-page  colored  lithographs.  600  full-page  engravings. 
More  than  7,000  illustrations.  Everything  arranged  for 
quick  reference  by  busy  men  and  women. 

The   New    International,    now   practically    complete,    is   still 
ofifered  at  a  special  introductory  price,  so  low  and  on  terms  so  easy 
that  every   book-loving  individual  may  possess  it  and  not  feel 
the  outlay. 

There  is  a  host  of  reasons  why  The  New  Inter 
national     Encyclopaedia     is    best    for     American 
readers,  but  it  is  impossible  to  present  them  in  an 
advertisement.     We  have  therefore  prepared  an 
80-page  book  containing  handsome  illustra- 
tions and  maps,  and  fully  describing  this 
monumental  work,  which  we  will  send 
you  free   upon   request.     Use   an 
nexed  coupon.  X ^X     Post-office 


DODD,  MEAD  &  COMPANY 

372  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 


DODD, 
MEAD 
&  CO. 

New  York : 

Please  send,  with- 
out  cost  to  me,   th« 
handsome       book      de- 
scribing    THE       XRIV 
p'^      I  X  T  e  R  X  .%  T  I  O  ^  .%  K, 
^^r    E  \  C  V  C  I.  O  P.«  n  I  A    and 
^  ./^  containing      specimen      pages^ 
colored    illustrations,      maps   and 
information  regarding  discoant  and 
easy-payment  plan. 
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BOOKS   RECEIVED. 

The  Literary  Digest  is  in  receipt  of  the  fol- 
lowing books : 

"Chats  on  Writers  and  Books."— John  N.  Craw- 
ford. (2  volumes,  834  pp.;  price,  $5  net.  Charles 
H.  Sergei  Company,  Chicago.) 

"The  Baltimore  Suti  Almanac  for  1904." 

"The  Holy  Grail."— Mary  Hanford  Ford.  (Alice 
B.  Stockham  &  Co.,  Chicago.) 

"Abraham  Lincoln  and  His  Presidency." — 
Joseph  H.  Barrett.  (2  volumes,  800  pp.;  price,  $5 
net.     Robert  Clark  Company,  Cincinnati.) 

•'Lux  Crucis."— Samuel  M.  Gardenhire.  C392 
pp.;  price,  $1  30      Harper  &  Bros.) 

"Samuel  Chapman  Armstrong."— Edith  Ann- 
strong  Talbot.  (301  pp.;  price,  $1.50  net.  Double- 
day,  Page  &  Co.) 

"Songs  by  the  Way."— Edith  Virginia  Bradt. 
(74  PP-     The  Neale  Company,  Washington.) 

"Jeremy  Taylor." — Edmund  Gosse.  The  Mac- 
millan  Company,  $0.75  net.) 

"The  Church  and  Young  Men." — Frank  Graves 
Cressey  and  Charles  Richmond  Henderson.  (233 
pp.;  $1.25  net.     Fleming  H.  Revell  Company.) 

"The  American  Prisoner."  —  Eden  Phillpots. 
(506  pp.;  price,  $1.50.    The  Macmillan  Company.) 

"A  Handbook  on  the  Prevention  of  Tubercu- 
losis." (The  Charity  Organization  Society  of 
New  York  City.) 

CURRENT  POETRY. 

Sir  Francis  Drake. 

By  Lewis  Worthington   Smith. 

Brother  of  Shakespeare— brothers  as  men  must  be 
Who  sail  together  an  uncharted  sea. 
Daring  what  others  would  not  dare  or  dream, 
Fixing  their  eyes  unswerving  on  the  gleam 
That  through  the  darkness  and  the  storm  must 

lead 
On  to  the  strange  new  world,  the  fair  fresh  deed, 
"  Freebooter  "  to  the  thoughts  of  lesser  men, 
*'■  Barbarian  "  to  the  critic's  bitter  pen — 
Brother  of  Shakespeare,  Shakespeare's  England 

now 
Might  make  us  less  her  lovers,  but  that  thou. 
Lifting  her  up  to  wonder  in  men's  eyes. 
Even  so  did  make  her  worth  the  glad  surprise 
That  turns  a  poet's  brain  to  joy  and  song, 
To  rapture  and  enchantment's  eager  throng 
•Of  noble  Imogenes,  sad  Romeos, 
Fair  Rosalinds,  and  antic  Dromios  ; 
That  makes  the  heart  a  passion  and  a  thrill, 
A  wonder  and  a  silence  sweet  and  still. 

Brother  of  Shakespeare,  England's  strength  and 

will, 
As  he  was  England's  heart  and  mind,  I  fill 
One  brimmmg  beaker  to  the  sword  that  hung 
Close  at  thy  side,  the  ready  hands  that  flung 
The  power  of  Spain  upon  the  tumbling  seas 
With  careless  laughter  as  of  kings  at  ease  ; 
One  brimming  beaker  as  the  pledge  goes  round 
And  in  our  ears  the  world-wide  surges  sound. 

—  From  T/ie  Reader. 


In  the  eyes  of  the  Chauffeur 


is  the  most  satisfactory  Automobile  made  for  everj-  day  service.  The  two  cylinder 
(opposed)  motor  gives  8  actual  horse  power,  and  eliminates  the  vibration  so 
noticeable  in  other  machines.  The  body  is  lu.xurious  and  comfortable  and  can  be 
removed  from  the  chassis  by  loosening  six  bolts. 


Price  with  Tonneau, 
As  a  Runabout, 


$900.00 
800.00 


Standard  equipment  includes  three  inch  heavy  double  tube  tires. 


We  agree  to  assume  all  responsibility  in  any  action  the 
TRUST  may  take  regarding  alleged  infringement  of  the  Selden 
Patent  to  prevent  you  from  buying  the  Ford — "  The  Car 
of  Satisfaction." 


WE  HOLD  THE  WORLD'S  RECORD 

The  Ford  "  999  "  (the  fastest  machine  in  the  world),  driven  by  Mr.  Ford,  made 
a  mile  in  39I  seconds ;  equal  to  92  miles  an  hour. 

Write  for  illustrated  catalogue  and  name  of  our  nearest  agent. 

FORD  MOTOR  CO.  -  DETROIT,  MICH. 


Leap  Year  Prospects. 

Dawn,  at  whose  breaking  the  hearts  of  the  gloomy 
Quicken  like  trees  at  the  presage  of  Spring, 

Tell  me  of  Her  that  is  coming  to  woo  me. 
Coming  to  wed  me,  her  bridegroom,  her  king! 

Year,  whose  propitious  arrival  may  restitute 
Courage  in  celibates  worn  at  the  knee. 

Friend  of  philogamists  baffled  and  destitute. 
What  of  the  bride  you  are  bringing  to  me  .> 

Is  she  a  maiden  commanding  and  queenly— 
Deepeyed  and  beautiful— pleasant  and  plain.' 

Is  she-great  Weller!— a  widow,  serenely 
Settled  on  trying  her  fortunes  again  ? 

Or  is  she  fairly  dainty  and  winsome- 
Sweet  one-and-twenty,  or  still  in  her  teens? 

Speak  of  her  looks  and  her  ways  and  put  in  some 
Sound  information  concerning  her  "  means." 

YOU  can  get  a  copy  of  our  advice  for  investors  in  California 
lands,  mines,  etc.,  not  obtainable  elsewhere.  Send  15c. 
to  Prcs.  Fresh  Fruit  Association,  Diamond  Springs,  Cal. 

Readers  of  The  Litkrar* 


WHITMAN  SADDLES 

Known  the  world  over.    Every- 
ri>§J  thing  from  "  Saddle  to  Spur." 

THE  MEHLBACH  SADDLE  CO. 


Successors  Whitman  Saddle  Co 

CATALOGUE 

FKEE      104  Chambers  St. 


New  York  City 


IF  YOU   ARE   A    WRITER 

We  can  aid  you  to  find  a  market  for  nnythinij  you  write. 
MSS.   SrCCENSFlVLl,!    rL.irKD, 

Criticised,  Revised,  Typewritten. 
References :   Edwin   Markham.   Marcaret  E.   Sangster, 
and  others.     Established  18,0.     Send  for  leaflet  L. 

UNITED  LITERARY  PRESS,  '%^^^^^' 


Iji  sending 
ask/or 
booklet 
'■'O.y 
with  illus- 
tration .  and 
prices. 


The  "Meteor"  French  Coffee 

Finished  in  Silver  Plate,  Copper 
or  Nickel.  Made  in  51  styles  and 
sizes,  ranging  in  price  from  $5.00 
to  $25.00. 


Percolator 

There  are  cheap  Imitations  of  the 
"Meteor"— be  sure  you  get  the  genuine. 


HERE  is  no  need  of  using  cereal  coffees.    Nothing  can  equal 

the  delicious  flavor  or  the  nutritive  and  gently  stimulating 

qualities  of  the  genuine  coffee  bean.    If  your  coffee  makes  havoc 

with  your  nerves  and  digestion  it  is  because  you  boil  away  the 

good  and  develop  the  bad  to  its  highest  potency. 

The  very  f ragranc  1  of  boiling  coffee  is  sure  proof  that  delicious 
volatile  essences  have  gone  off  in  the  air.  The  "Meteor"  French 
Coffee  Percolator  is  mechanically  adapted  to  get  the  strength  and 
aroma  of  the  coffee  without  its  ner\edestroying  qualities. 

V/fe   MERIDEN   CO..   Silversmiths 

»'  International  Silver  Co.,  Successor 

218    FIFTH    AVENUE,    MADISON    SQVARE.    NEW    YORK 


D10B8T  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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Seeds 

cost  more — yieldmore- 
save  all  experimenting 
save  disappointments.    48 
years  the  Standard  Seeds. 
Sold  by   all   dealers.     1904 
Seed  Annual  postpaid  free, 
to  all  applicants. 

D.  M.  FERRY  &  CO., 
Detroit,  Miclu 


How    will   she  woo   me?    With   ogling   and    deep 
sighs, 

Floods  of  hyperbole,  butter,  and  gush  ? 
Should  I  be  placidly  blind  to  her  sheeps'  eyes? 

How  in  the  world  could  I  compass  a  blush  ? 
Say,  if  the  lady  insists  upon  kneeling, 

Calls  me  "  beloved,"  it  may  be,  or  "  sweet," 
What  sort  of  lunatic  shall  I  be  feeling? 

What  shall  I  do  with  my  hands  and  my  feet? 

When,  in  response  to  her  fervid  persuasion, 

I  have  emitted  a  faltering  "'  Yes," 
Who  should  proceed  to  improve  the  occasion, 

Which  should  impart  the  initial  caress? 
If  she  takes  liberties,  ought  I  to  scold  her? 

Is  it  "laid  down,"  or  a  matter  of  taste. 
Which  head  reclines  on  the  other  one's  shoulder, 

Whose  arm  encircles  the  other  one's  waist  ? 

Truly,  O  Leap  Year,  your  sporting  tradition, 

When  it's  applied  to  a  definite  fact, 
Rather  inverts  one's  accustomed  position, 

Rather  demands  the  employment  of  tact? 
Still,  it  displays  a  refreshingly  bright  side  ; 

Novel,  as  well  ;  for  however  things  go, 
I'm  not  afraid  of  them — I'm  on  the  right  side — 

I  needn't  fear  that  monotonous  "  No  !  " 

—From  Punch. 


From  "The  Song  of  the  Saw-Mill." 

Ky  Florence  Wilkinson. 

Piston  and  lever  and  rod,  with  the  steam-wreaths 
round  them  melting, 

Duly  their  task  fulfil  ; 
Quick  in  the  round  of  obedience,  pulley  and  shaft 
and  belting 

Leap  to  the  law  of  the  mill. 

I  am  the  Word  and   the  Law,  unpitying,  final,  ter- 
rific, 

Cleaving  them  through  and  through  ; 
am   the   Word   and   the    Law,   joyful,   supreme, 
vivific. 

Heralding  birth  anew. 

Memory  am  I  to  them  as  I  spin  through  the  heart 
of  their  being. 

Memory  and  Prophecy, 
Singing  aloud  in  their  ear  the  song  of  the  years 
that  are  fleeing. 

Shouting  the  years  to  be. 

Measures    unknown    I    am   mixing    for   them,  the 
tumult  of  people. 

Sway  of  the  sea-going  deck, 
Swirl  of  light  women  whirling  to  music,  chime  of 
the  steeple, 

Wail  of  the  blackened  wreck  ; 

Shuffle  of  gamesters,  scuffle  of  shoppers,  chatter 
and  clatter,  . 

Walking  of  them  that  grieve. 
Swinging  of  bridges  and  singing  of  railways,  feet 
of  children  a-patter — 

These,  prophetic,  I  weave. 

Vast  and  unresting  my  shriek., 
Insistent^  sibilant,  g-ritn. 
While  the  endless  pulleys  creak 
J  cvhirl  to  a  sivijtness  dim. 
Blurred  to  a  motionless  speed. 
Center  and  lagged  rim. 
Stirred  to  a  splendid  greed. 
Singing  my  terrible  rede, 
I  ivhirl  to  a  siviftness  dim. 

I  am  the  Word  and  the  Law,  unpitying,  final,  ter- 
rific. 

Cleaving  them  thrdugh  and  through  ; 
I  am  the   Word   and   the   Law,   joyful,   supreme, 
vivific. 

Heralding  birth  anew. 

— From  McClure's  Magazine. 


TOURING    CARS 

are  simple  in  construction,  powerful  in 
operation  ;  they  are  built  to  run  smoothly, 
to  ride  easily.  Bearings  of  minimum  fric- 
tion ;  extra  heavy  chains  ;  powerful  brakes 
on  both  transmission  and  rear  wheels  ;  latest 
type  cooling  device;  throttle  control; 
Model  "  H  "  starts  from  seat.         ,    .    .     , 

MODEL  "  H,"  here  illustrated,  8i-inch 
wheelbase,  four  elliptic  springs,  detachable 
tonneau,  brass  side-lamps  and  horn,  J850.00 
at  the  factory.  For  a  light  Touring  Car, 
Model  '•  H  "  has  no  equal  at  the  price,  and 
few  equals  at  double  the  price. 

Rambler  Cars  are  made  m  six  different 
models.  $750.00  to  $1,350.00. 

Shall  «<•  mail  jron  oar  new  catiilos,  lllnstratlne  each 

slyle  and  shoniug  »by  jou  sUuiild  bu)  a  Rambler  1 

THOM\S    B.    JFFFKRV    &    t0.tIP.*X* 

Kenosha.  \VIs«miiisIii,  I'.  S.  .4. 

Chicaeo  Branch.  3W  \\  iiuajli  Avenue 

Boston  Branch,  145  Columbus  Avenue 


3  DOZEN  FOR  25c. 


DRAWN-WORK    PAPER    D'OYLEYS 

Cheaper  than  washing,  les.*  trouble  tlmii  linen,  neat  and 
dainty  for  serving  iee-cieani,  cakes,  fruit,  cheese  and  ci-ackere. 

We  are  the  largest  man nfaetureis  in  the  woj  Id  of  lace  paper, 
D'Ovleys,  Fancy  Ice,  boufflet,  and  Salad  Cases,  Croquet  Frills. 
Salted  Almond  Cups,  I'ie  Co'lars,  and  every  kind  of  paper 
articles  for  the  service  of  foo4  and  the  decoration  of  the  table. 

Send  2or.  lor  3  dozen  Assorted  Ii'Oylevs  and  our  booklet  on 
"  Artistic  Table  Decirntinn.s"  or  One  Dollar  for  oar  large  box  of 
Assorted  D'Oyleys  and  Table  Deeoralions. 

MANSELL,  HVNT.  CATTY  <S.  CO.,   Ltd.. 
Dept.  X,  22  Reade  Street,  N.  Y. 


To  Owners  of  Grsoiire  Engines, 
Autom. biles,  Launches,  etc. 

^''*Auto=Sparker 

iloes  MWHV  will)  all  starting  and  running 
luittrries,  their  aunoyanL-r-  aixl  expense. 
Nil  bf  It— n"  swi(i:h — no  b-ttterie.s.  Can 
If  atl-tfhed  ti>  any  ♦•nyinc  now  using 
.;itteri»-s.  Fully  en^fftuteed  ;  write  for 
(-wrijitive  t'lilalt".;. 

Motsinger  Device  Mfg.  Co. 

67  Main  St.,  Pendleton,  Ind. 


i  Wll.l.  TKA4  11  VOr 

STENOGRAPHY 

mill 

Set  you  up  in  Business! 

BECK,  Suite  14,  no  West  34th  St..  New  York 


KLIPS 


SHUSHINE 

A  CompleteShoePolishing  Outfit  for25c 

SHUSHINE  is  an  oil  paste  polish, 
in  a  tube.  You  can't  spill  it.  The 
polish  that  ladies  can  use.  Does  not 
smut  or  black  the  skirts.  Guaranteed 
not  to  crackle  or  harden  the  most 
delicate  leather  (as  liquid  dressinprs 
do).  The  Ideal  Shoe  Polish  for 
Men's  and  Women's  Shoes. 


Write  for  Price-List. 
H.  H.  Ballard,  327  Pittsfield,  Mas.- 

Readers  of  The  Literartt  Digest  are  asked  to  mentioa  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertisers. 


It  s  the  Best  by  Every  Test. 
If  SHUSHINE  is  not  on  sale  in 
your  city,  we  will  send  by  mail  on 
receipt  of  25c.,  and  if  it  does  not 
)ve  to  Iw  the  most  satisfactory-  all- 
all  shoe  polish  for  all  kinds  of 
leather  and  all  kinds  of  weather 
that  you  ever  used,  your  money  will 
be  refunded. 

OSMIC  CHEMICAL  CO. 

Dept.    L,    BROCKTON,  MASS. 
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MUSICLOVERS 


We  will  send  for  10  Cts.  in  stamps 

Portrait  of  Brahms 

PIano=Piece  by  Chopin 

and  a  Song  by  Franz 

also  a  free  copy  of 

The  Musician  ''''%^^^i^^ 

Containing  24  pages  of  attractive  music. 


OLIVER.  DITSON  CC  Dep«.  C,  Boston 

B8l     ^^—^^^^^^^.mmmmm^m^^^^^^^ 


NOW  DEPOSITED  IN  TBE  BANK 

$75,000.00 

IN  CASH  GIVEN  AWAY. 

To  arouse  interest  in,  and  to  advertise  the 
GREAT  ST.  LOUIS  WORLD'S  FAIR, 

this   enormous    sum  will  be  distributed, 
full  information  will  be  sent  you  ABSO- 
LUTELY   FREE.       Just    send   your 
name  and  address  on  a  postal  card  and 
we  will  send  you  full  particulars. 

World's  Fair  Contest  Co., 

108  N.  8th  street 
St.  Loai8,  Mo. 


WANTED 

A  Man  in  each  State  in  the  Union  who 
is  in  full  sympathy  with  building  better 
social,  economic,  industrial  and  moral 
conditions.  One  who  is  capable  and 
reliable  and  has  some  capital, — to  own, 
control,  and  operate  a  "  Movement "  with 
stated  ends  in  view.  Applicants  must 
furnish  reference  as  to  character,  ability, 
and  responsibility. 


"OUR  CAESER" 

SAGINAW.  MICH. 


PERSONALS. 

Gordon  on  the  Hustings. — One  of  the  notable 
traits  of  the  late  General  Gordon's  character  was 
his  quickness  in  response  to  what  appeared  to  be 
embarrassing:  questions.  The  Atlanta  Journal 
recalls  these  two  illustrations  : 

Once  in  a  political  controversy  with  General 
Toombs  the  general  said  in  speaking  of  the 
wound  in  General  Gordon's  face  :  "  If  he  had  been 
shot  in  the  back  instead  of  in  the  front  he  would 
never  have  been  heard  of."  To  which  General 
Gordon  promptly  responded:  "If  General 
Toombs  had  ever  been  shot  at  all  you  may  be  sure 
it  would  have  been  in  the  back." 

Another  memorable  scene  was  one  recounted 
to  the  writer  by  Fulton  Colville,  now  a  prominent 
lawj-er  of  Atlanta.  In  the  famous  Gordon-Bacon 
contest  for  governor,  General  Gordon  was  to 
speak  in  Polk  County, at  Cedartown.  As  Mr.  Col- 
ville puts  it:  "  Polk  was  a  Bacon  county,  and  when 
General  Gordon  arose  to  speak  it  was  clear  that 
the  great  majority  was  against  him.  Some  one  in 
the  audience,  remembering  that  Gordon  had  voted 
for  Greeiey  in  1872,  but  forgetting  that  Greeley 
had  signed  Robert  K.  Lee's  bond  in  1865,  arose  and 
Said  to  the  General  :  'I  want  to  ask  you  a  ques- 
tion.' 'Ask  it,'  replied  the  general.  'Well,'  said 
the  questioner,  'I  want  to  know  why  you  voted 
for  Horace  Greeley?'  Gordon,  with  his  loud, 
clear,  musical  and  matchless  voice,  replied  with 
great  deliberation  : 

"  '  Because  he  signed  the  bond  of  my  chieftain.'  " 

Gordon  carried  Polk  and  was  elected  governor. 

More  Recollections  of  Lincoln. — Gibson  Wil- 
liam Harris,  once  a  law  student  in  Lincoln  and 
Herndon's  office  from  1845  to  1847,  in  his  "  Recol- 
lections of  Abraham  Lincoln  "  now  appearing  in 
The  Woman's  Home  Companion^  tells  how  Lincoln 
used  to  deal  with  his  clients.     He  writes  : 

Any  statement  made  to  him  by  a  client  Mr. 
Lincoln  held  as  sacred.  No  secret  of  the  confes- 
sional was  ever  more  jealously  guarded.  Remem- 
bering how  frequently  I  heard  him  tell  clients 
that  his  clerk  could  be  depended  on  for  the  same 
reticence,  and  therefore  no  hesitancy  need  be  felt 
about  stating  the  facts  exactly  as  they  were,  I 
have  never  felt  the  liberty  to  discuss  certain 
criminal  cases  that  I  became  familiar  with  at  the 
office.  In  all  of  them  Mr.  Lincoln  succeeded,  I 
believe,  in  bringing  about  a  settlement  outside 
the  courts,  making  no  charge  for  his  services  ;  but 
where  the  wrongdoing  was  an  aggravated  one  the 
guilty  party  never  got  off  without  a  severe  lecture. 
At  times  these  tongue-lashings  of  his  were  ter- 
rible to  hear,  for  on  occasion  he  could  prove  him- 
self a  master  of  invective. 

From  personal  knowledge  I  can  corroborate  the 
statement  often  printed  that  under  no  circum- 
stances would  he  consent  to  appear  for  a  side  he 
knew  was  in  the  wrong.  He  spared  no  pains  to 
get  at  the  truth  before  accepting  a  retainer.  In 
going  to  law,  a  man's  instinct  is  the  same  as  in 
courting — he  is  sure  to  put  his  best  foot  foremost. 
Lincoln  would  say  to  the  litigant:  "Don't  give 
me  your  strong  points;  they  will  take  care  of 
themselves.  Tell  me  your  weak  points,  and  after 
that  I  can  advise  what  is  best  to  be  done." 

I  believe  it  literally  true  that  by  his  counsel 
more  cases  were  settled  without  trial  than 
through  litigation.  He  never  asked  a  fee  for 
bringing  about  such  a  termination,  and  when  I 
took  the  liberty  once  of  saying  it  would  be  no 
more  than  fair  for  him  to  make  some  charge,  he 
laughed  good-naturedly,  and  said:  "They  won't 
care  to  pay  me  ;  they  don't  think  I  have  earned  a 
fee  unless  I  take  the  case  into  court  and  make  a 


THE  GREATEST 
INVENTION  OF  THE   AGE 

For  keeping  your  breakfast  hot. 
For  keeping  the  dinner  hot. 
For  keeping  the  coffee,  the  pud- 
ding, the  food  hot— keeps  'em  hot  for 
hours.    Costs  nothing  to  operate. 
Will  last  a  lifetime. 
Indispensable  to  every  household. 
Fully  nickeled  and  polished,  it  makes  a  hand- 
some addition  to  the  dining-room  equipment.    It 
is  everybody's  necessity  and  everybody  can  have 

"•  Only  $2.50 

Heated  on  any  stove  or  range— wood,  coal,  gas, 
gasoline,  or  oil— without  any  extra  e.\pense.  A 
little  thing  (4  in.  high  and  7  in.  wide)— but 
mighty  big  in  practical  usefulness.    If  yoiu- 
dealer  cannot  supply  you,   we  send  one 
prepaid   to  any  address  in  the   United 

States,  east- of  IMissouri  River,  on   r 

•ceipt  of  $a.50.    Send  to-day. 


NOVELTY    MFG. 
Jackson,  Mich. 
U.S.A. 


CO.,   Dept.  0, 


.«.  --ni?^- 


High  or  low— a  bright  light  era  mere  glim— 
or  OCT  entirely— according  to  the  way  you  imll 
the  string.  Anybody  cnn  attach  it  the  same  as 
an  ordinary  electric  bulb.  Gives  greater  satis- 
faction than  any  other  light  and  lasts  three 
times  as  long.  When  turned  down  it  saves 
five-sixths  of  the  cost  for  current.  Made  in 
various  styles,  sizes  and  colors.  Send  for 
catalog  and  "HoWTO  Read  YOUR  Metfb." 
Mailed  free. 

CAUTIOIV— Genuine  IIYI.O  Lamps  have  a 
label  inKidtf  the  glass  bult).  Look  for  the  iLMiie 
and  refuse  imitations,  infringements,  and 
substitutes.  The  dealer,  of  course,  makes  mrTe 
money  on  the  imitation,  but  he  has  the  genuine 
HYLO  in  stock  and  will  supply  it  if  you  insist. 
THE  PHELPS  Coi»IP.4\V. 
46  Rowluud  Street.  Detroit.  Mlpta. 


The  Great 

Wall  Street 

GAME. 


Panic  is  a  mimic  stock  exchangen 

Full  of  delirious  excitement.  "  panics  "  corners,! 
failures  and  fortunes,  fun  and  noise  from  start  tol 
linish.  65  cards,  3  to  8  may  play.  The  sea-F 
jjji.  Jsons  hit  in  ^anies.  40  cents  at  dealers  orl 
SNNl /postpaid  liy  us.  Sample  Card  with  ruleil 
'  FRUE.     A  Game  for  everybody.  f 

^PAMCCARD  CO.,46  CoDgreu  8t.,Uelroit,IllehJ 


;^01arcH  the 


For  Good  Men 


Igh-gr 
ical  p 


Are  you  the  man  w(^ 
men  to  till  KjtiTiitivc,  Clerical,  Salesmen,  and  Technical  posi- 
tions, paying  from  <;l,000  to  ♦0,000  u  year.      <!an  you  till  one  of 
them?     (!all  or  write  the  nearest  office  for  plan  and  booklet. 

HAPCOODS    \     Siillc  50».  nnn  Ilroadway. 
INCdKI'OKAIKU  '  ^'ow  York. 

Chicago— Ilarlfoid  Illdg.  Rt.  Louis -Chomical  I'.ldg. 

Cleveland  — Williamson  lildg.      I'hiladelphitt— 1'eiui.syivimiu   lildg. 
Seattle— J'ioneer  Hldg,  Wa-sliiiigton— Colotado  Illdg. 

Minneapolis- Minn.  Loan  &  Tru.st  lildg. 
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speech  or  two."  In  case  the  dispute  was  of  SO 
trivial  a  nature  as  to  render  it  unlikely  that  it 
would  go  any  farther  than  a  magistrate's  office, 
his  habit  was  to  refer  the  party  to  some  one  or 
other  of  the  young  attorneys,  for  whom  he  always 
had  a  good  word  ready. 

Mr.  Harris  also  discovered  that  Mr.  Lincoln 
wrote  poetry  : 

By  accident  I  made  the  interesting  discovery 
that  Mr.  Lincoln  himself  wrote  poetry,  and,  so  far 
as  I  was  capable  of  judging,  poetry  above  the 
mediocre.  In  arranging  the  books  and  papers  in 
the  office  one  morning,  I  came  across  two,  or  it 
may  have  been  three,  quires  of  letter  -  paper 
stitched  together,  lying  inside  the  office  desk,  and 
on  turning  the  leaves  I  saw  they  were  covered 
with  stanzaed  effusions  in  Mr.  Lincoln's  neat  run- 
ning-hand, all  evidently  original.  As  I  remember, 
they  were  all,  or  nearly  all,  iambics  and  pensive 
in  tone.  When  he  came  in,  I  went  to  the  desk, 
drew  out  the  manuscript,  and  held  it  up,  with  the 
unnecessary  and  possibly  impertinent  inquiry 
whether  the  poems  were  his.  He  simply  said, 
"Where  did  3'ou  find  it?"  took  the  manuscript 
out  of  my  hand,  rolled  it  up,  and  stuffed  it  in  his 
coat-tail  pocket.  It  was  never  seen  afterward. 
My  impression  is  that  when  he  went  home  that 
noon  the  roll  was  incontinentlj' stuck  in  the   fire. 

Mentioning  my  discovery  to  Mr.  Herndon,  I  was 
told:  ''Yes,  he  has  sometimes  scribbled  verses,  I 
believe,  but  he  seems  unwilling  to  have  it  known." 
What  interest,  what  priceless  worth  these  self- 
same scribblings  would  have  were  they  extant  to- 
dav  !       ' 


MORE  OR   LESS  PUNGENT. 

Unionism. — CLERK:  "I  want  more  salary,  sir, 
because  I  am  going  to  get  married  !  " 

Employer  :  "But  I  don't  believe  in  'unions' 
raising  the  price  of  labor." — Puck. 


Passing  It  On.— Elsie  :  "There's  a  man  at  the 
door,  pa,  who  says  he  wants  to  '  see  the  boss  of  the 
house.' " 

Pa  :  "Tell  your  mother." 


Ma    (calling  down-stairs): 
Philadelphia  Press. 


'Tell     Bridget.  "- 


The  Amount  Requisite.— Cholly  :  "How 
much  money  would  a  man  have  to  have  to  marrv 
you?" 

SHE:    "Is  it  yourself  you  have  m  mind  ?" 

Cholly  :    "  Ye-es,  I  suppose  so." 

SHK  :    "All  there  \a."— Smart  Sei. 


Current  Events. 


The  Far  East. 


Foreign. 


February  i.— The  mobilization  of  the  Manchu- 
rian  reserves  is  announced  from  St.  Peters- 
burg. 

February  3.  —  Advices  from  Tokvo  and  St 
Petersburg  tell  of  further  preparations  for 
war.  Rus?,ian  war-ships  in  tlie  harbor  of 
Port  Arthur  join  the  squadron  outside. 
Russia  gives  Admir.1l  Alexeieff  autho:itv  to 
declare  war. 

February   4. —The  Russian  response   to  Japan's 


i^^P 


ANAMA 
CANAL 


Send  20  cents,  silver  or  stamps,  and  receive 
by  return  mail  a  nice 

Wall  Map  of  the 
New  Republic  of  Panama 

specially  interesting  at  this  time  and  for  many 
years  to  come.  Hane  it  up  in  your  home  or 
office.     Write  to-day. 

JAMES   L.    FOOTE,    Gen.   Mgr.,   SLATINGTON,  PA. 


A  GREAT  man — a  brave  thinker  and  a  true  philosopher 
■'*•  has  made  a  book  of  his  thoughts  and  under  the  pen 
name,  "  Jerome  Du  Barry,"  has  pubHshed  his  work. 


€€ 


Conclusions 


99 


is  its  title !  The  book  he  has  wrought  is  a  might}'  book — vibrant  witii  the 
daring  of  fearlessness ! — eminent  in  originality  and  thunderingly  merciless 
to  the  Pharisee  and  the  hypocrite  ! 

It  is  a  book  destined  to  unsparing  criticism.  It  recognizes  no  law  of 
convention.     Its  mission  is  truth  and  iconoclasm  ' 

•'  Conclusions  "  seeks  no  quarter — it  gives  none.  It  has  a  way  c£  its 
own  to  carry  on  "  Religion,"  "  The  Relation  of  the  Sexes,"  "  Hypocrisy," 
and  the  "  Social  Evil."  Stronger  than  the  invectives  of  Ingersoll.  unsparing 
as  the  diatribes  of  Paine  and  Voltaire  ! 

No  book  in  years  has  aroused  such  comment  from  the  united  press  of 
the  country. 

Washington  Post 

"  The  tone  is  pure  and  lofty  and  it  is  easy  to 
see  that  the  book  is  not  the  product  of  a  sen- 
sation monger." 

Washington  Times 

"  The  book  handles  some   of  the   social  con- 


ventions without  gloves.    Typographically  hand- 
some." 

New  York  Journal 

"  We  do  not  agree  with  all  Mr.  Du  Barry's 
views,  but  we  are  forced  to  respect  his  convic- 
tions and  appreciate  his  keen  logical  arguments 
which  are  so  simply  and  powerfully  presented." 


Printed  from  special  type  on  heavy,  hand-made  deckle  paper,  with  illuminated  initials  in 
color.     Round  in  imitation  burnt  leather.     Gilt  top.     PRICE,  $1.00. 


Not  sold  in  book^stores 


Send  $1.00  direct  to  publishers 


KAUFMAN  PUBLISHING  CO.,  ^'^^i^^^^itc^^'' 


PAYING 
INVESTMENTS 

A  prominent  capitalist  of  Phila- 
delphia who  has  shares  in  and 
sheep  on  the  Co-operative  Ranches, 
made  this  remark  to  the  superin- 
tendent of  the  Ranches  a  short 
time  ago : 

"  I  haven? t  an  investment  in  the 
East  that  can  make  as  good  a 
showing  as  my  investment  in  the 
Montana  Co-operative  Ranches 
this  year." 

Nearly  eight  hundred  Eastern  people, 
Hankers,  Lawyers,  Doctors,  Merchants, 
women  and  children,  are  interested  in 
and  have  cattle  or  sli,eep  on  these  ranches. 

Write  for  Annual  Report  and  partic- 
ulars to 

MONTANA  CO-OPERATIVE  RANCH 
COMPANY 

GREAT    FALLS,    MONTANA 


I  7O   uUAnAll'l  LlU      Aiinultlcit  i.^^sued  at  age 50, 

(itntre  (ii,  Ten  I'lr  tint.    Tax  exempt.  Sales  in  1908,  Ten 

Million  ]>olliirii.    J.  \.  Ktecle,  115  B'dvny,  New  York. 


Come  Herel 

and  bodv.    Your  physician  will  agree.    Rooklot  free. 
STKUBE^V    8A.MT.%KII;M,  HornellDVllIe,  .\.  V. 


When  In  sean'h 
of  health  and 
rest    for    mind 


and 

Gold  Bonds 

Unrivaled  In  Strengthand 
Security.. 

Best  Form  of  Investment. 

Interest  Quarterly. 

Safe  as  a  First  Mortgage. 


Issued  by  an  institution,  tbe 
greatest    of   its    kind   in   the 

U.  S.    Endorsed  by  Banks  and  Trust 
Companies  throughout  the  country. 

Tliis  is  a  guaranteed  investment. 
Whether  you  have  Sioo  or  St  coo  to 
invest  it  will  pay  you  to  communicate 
with  us  and  learn  about  the  surety, 
the  pro/its  and  the  advantaf^cs  of  this 
opportunity. 


Capital  and  Surplus 

$1430,000 

THE  GLOBE  SECURITY  COMPANY 

150  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 

MEN  or  ABILITY  AND   CHARACTER 

DESIRED    AS    SPECIAL 

REPRESENTATIVES. 

WRITE    US. 


AIITUnRQ  I  The  N.Y.  Bureau  of  Revision,  est'd  1880.  Unique 
AUinUnOi  III  position  and  HUCi'<:'8s.  lievi.sion  and  criticism 
of  u.-S.  In.  u.ai  I).  Ur.  TITUS  M.COAN,  70  &th  Ave.,  N.T.  City 
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LrOoK  on  the  Lid 

for  the  words  "Witt's  Can"  stamped  on  everyl 
genuine  I 

Witt's   Corrugated  Can 

Is  water°tight.  Close-fitting  lid  tightlj 
covers  a  lieaping-full  nan.  The  only  flre-proot; 
dust-tight,  safe  receptacle  for  hot  ashes. 
Get  Witt's  Corrugated  Pall  forearryinf; 
ashes.  If  your  dealer  hasn't  them,  write  us 
The  Witt  Cornice  Co.,  Dept.  F    Cincinnati,  O 


GAS  SECURITIES     1^ 


•"  By  piirehasiug  bonds  of  our  Gas  Com- 
panies you  secure  not  only  a  safe,  stable, 
conservative  first  mortgage  on  valuable 
property,  assuring  you  5  per  cent.,  but 
tnore—iioit  sharf  the  profits. 
1i  You  receive  stock— given  you  outright 
with  the  bonds— this  stock  grows  more 
and  more  valuable  as  the  earnings  in- 
crease each  year— and  means  all  clear 
gain  to  you— an  extra  return  on  your 
original  investment. 

A  booklet— tells  of  Gas  Business  and 
Gas  Bonds— worth  reading— write  for  it. 

STOCK  BONUS  MEANS 
PROFIT  TO  INVESTOR 

EDWARD  M  DEANE  &  COMPANY. 
BANK_ERS. 

6AN^~FLOOn,  Michigan  trust  building  IS 


GRAND   RAPIDS.MICHIGAN 


^^ 


^^ 


^r$^3^WI  LOCKE  ADDER 


Fastest,  simplest ,  handiest,  mofrt  practical  and  durable,  low 
priced  calcuiatlnjf  machine.     Adds,  Subtracts,  Multlplte«,  Di- 
vides.   Cannot  make  mistakes.    Computes  nine  columns  Biro- 
uJtaaeously.     Saves  time,  labor,  brain,  and  will  laatalifetlme- 

"One  should  be  In  every  bonlneu  oBice.^'— Joe  Lee  Jameson, 
State  Revmve  Ag^nt,  Auitirt,  Texas. 

"It  is  worth  its  w*fi(rht  in  gold  '•— C%a«.  W.  Thompson.  Spec'l 
Agt.  V.  S.  Dept.  of  Lab<*r,  Boston.,  Mass. 

Price  %b.0O,  prepaid  In  U.S.    Booklet  free.    AgenU  wanted. 
C  E  LOCKE  M*PG  CO.,  8  Waimn  st.Kenscttfowa J 


Puzzle  f 


"Mental  Nuts."— Can  you  crack  'em  Y 
"Kn"tH."—100  catch  |)rol>lcms. 

Bf\f\w£^         I    "1.400  (_'onundruniH  nn<l  Riddles.*' 
wVylvd         t    "Great  American  Puzzle  Hook." 
y.'"'/  J:rnhi  Tffisfr.-*.         10c  each  ;  all  four  for  30c. 

HOME  SUPPLY  CO.,  D.  42,  )32  Nassau  Street,  New  York 


VV^  A  M'Fpr\ Active,  educated  men  of  busi- 

TY/Ai^  1  L^L^  n(;ss  ability  who  desire  to  earn 
$1,000  per  year  or 'more.  Give  age.  qualificafions, 
references.    DODD,  MEAD  &  CO.,  New  York. 


TREES  SUCCEED  WHERE 

Lar)?c«f  Nuriery.      OTHERS    FAIL 


fruit  Book  I'n  0.    K(  suit  ot  78  years'  CTporicnce 

'STARK  BRO&,  Uuislana.  Mo.:  Daosville.  N.  Y.;  Etc 


last  note  is  forwarded  to  Tokyo,  and  it  is  not 
believed  that  it  will  prove  satisfactorj-.  It  is 
reported  that  six  thousand  Russian  troops 
leave  Port  Arthur  for  Chemulpo,  Korea. 

February  6. — It  is  reported  from  Tokyo  that 
diplomatic  relations  between  Japan  and 
Russia  hid  been  bjoken  off. 

February  7.— The  severance  of  diplomatic  rela- 
tions is  confirmed.  The  Russian  and  Japan- 
ese ministers  and  legation  staffs  are  ordered 
to  leave  Tokyo  and  St.  Petersburg  without 
delaj-. 

Hoth  Russia  and  Japan  issue  statements : 
Russia  blaming  Japan,  and  Japan  justifj-ing 
the  step  by  Russian  procrastination  and 
movement  of  troops  toward  Korea.  In  her 
reply  to  Japan  Russia  denies  the  four  chief 
demands  of  Japan,  viz.:  those  as  to  a.  treaty 
recognizing  China's  sovereignty  over  Man- 
churia, as  to  the  independence  of  Korea,  as 
to  the  fortification  of  Southern  Korea,  and 
as  to  a  neutral  zone  on  both  side  of  the  Yalu 
River. 

Other  Forkign  News. 

February  i. — Cubans  at  Cienfuegos  cover  with 
mud  the  shield  of  the  United  States  consu- 
late. 

Governor  Wright  and  Vice-Governor  Ide,  of 
the  Philippines,  are  inaugurated  at  Manila. 

February   2. — King   Edward    opens  Parliament 
with  imposing  ceremonials. 
A    report    reaches     Panama    that    Colombian 
troops  have   invaded  Panama  and  are  fight- 
ing with  the  Indians  on  the  San  Bias  coast. 

February  3. — The  Servian  Cabinet  resigns. 

The  garrisons  at  Windhoek  and  Okahandja  in 
Southwest  Africa  are  relieved,  but  the  Ger- 
man losses  aie  heavy. 

Home  Rule  is  declared  an  Impossibility  by  Mr. 
Wyndham,  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland,  in 
the  House  of  Commons. 

February  4-.  —  The  Uruguayan  government 
forces  are  defeated  by  the  revolutionists, 
and  retreat  to  Montevideo,  the  capital. 

February  6. — A  company  of  German  colonists  in 
an  attack  on  Omaruru,  in  (ierman  North- 
west Africa,  is  repulsed  with  considerable 
loss,  and  the  company  is  surrounded  by 
hostile  tribesmen. 


Domestic. 


Congress. 


February  1. — Senn/e  :  A  committee  is  appointed 
to  investigate  the  charges  against  Senator 
Dietrich.  Senator  Morgan  delivers  his  last 
extended  speech  against  the  Panama  Canal 
treaty. 

House  :  The  Diplomatic  and  Consular  appro- 
priation is  discussed.  Congressmen  Thayer 
and  Grosvenor  engage  in  a  spirited  debate 
on  the  Panama  question. 

February  2. — Senate  :  Senators  Clark  and  Fair- 
banks make  strong  speeches  in  support  of 
the  President's  Panama  policy. 

House:  A  resolution  is  passed  giving  Mr. 
Degetau,  the  Commissioner  to  Congress 
from  Porto  Rico,  authority  equal  to  that  of 
a  territorial  delegate  ;  he  immediately  intro- 
duces a  bill  making  Porto  Ricans  citizens  of 
the  United  States. 

Februarys. — Senate:  A  lively  debate  takes  place 
over  the  proposed  loan  of  $4,600,000  to  the  St. 
Louis  Exposition. 

House :  Members  from  Kentucky  and  Indiana 
discuss  the  Goebel  murder  case. 

February  ^.— Senate :  Senator  Gorman  attacks 
the  policy  of  a  larger  navy. 

House:  The  Diplomatic  and  Consular  Appro- 
priation bill,  carrying  $1,996,600,  is  passed. 

February  5. — Senate :  The  Urgent  Deficiency  bill 


TO  CALIFORNIA 

Two  through  trains  daily  via  the  Chicago,  Union  Pacific 
and  North-Westcni  Line  from  Chicago.  The  Overland 
Limited,  electric  lighted,  solid  train,  less  than  three  days 
to  the  Coast.  For  illustrated  booklets,  maps,  rates,  and 
full  information,  apply  to  any  ticket  agent  or  address 
Traffic  Manager,  Chicago,  111. 


"Qvieerv  of  Mvislc  Msvkers" 

Elaysthou.-iii"!-' '  '  tiinio  tiw.iw.n'.lo  .  r  time..     Writo  for 
ookli't.         lU'Klliii  MiiMir  llox  <'<iiiip)iny, 
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At   Meals  and  'tween  Meals 


HORLICKs 


Is  a  delicious,  invigorating  food-drink, 
far  superior  to  tea  or  coffee  as  a  table 
beverage.  A  valuable  addition  to  the 
dietary  in  ca.se  of  impaired  digestion, 
and  for  those  fatigued  or  run  down. 
Recuperative  during  the  close  confine- 
ment of  the  winter  months. 

It  is  pure,  rich  milk,  and  an  extract  of  se- 
lected malted  grain,  in  powder  form.  Instantly 
prepared  by  simply  stirring  in  water.  Also  in 
tablet  form,  in  either  natural  or  chocolate  flavor. 

Our  booklet  tells  of  many  other  valuable  uses.    Mailed 
with  sample,  free  upon  request. 

At  All  Druggists. 

Ask    for    HORLICK'S,  the   original;   all 

others  are  imitations. 

Horlick's  Food  Co.,  Racine,Wis.,y.S.  A. 


S4  Farringdon  Road,  London,  Eng. 


r.  St.  Peter  Street.  Montreal,  Can. 


Learn  the  truth 

Every  man  and  woman,  par- 
ticularly those  entered  upon 
matrimony,  should  possess tho 
new  and  valuable  book 

Sexology 

by  VTILLLiM  H.  TVALLIMl,  .\.n.,  n.l). 

which  sensibly  treats  of  the  sex- 

'ological  relations  of  both  sexes,  and, 

as  well,  how  and  when  to  advise  son 

or  daughter. 

Unequalled  endorsement    of    the    press, 

ministry,  legal  and  medical  professions. 

Do  you  kno^v 

that  the  main  cause  of  unhappiness,  ill-health, 

sickly  children,  and  divorce  is  admitted  by 

physicians  and  shown  by  court  records  to  be 

ignorance  of  the  laws  of  self  and  sex  ? 

New  Editidii.      Enlarged  and    Illustrated.     Rich  Cloth 

Binding.    Full  Gold  Stamp.    sa.OO. 
Write  tor  "  Other  People's  Opinions  "  and  Table  ot  Contents,  also 

100-page  iihistraled  catalogue  of  books  ot  merit— FREE. 
Pl'KIT.%.V   PI'B.   CO.,   Dept.   B,   Phlludelptala 


The  Locke  Adjustable  Table  $3£, 

Attaches  to  almost  anything 
—chair,  bed,  desk,  couch,  etc. 
Fine  for  reading. sewing  and 
writing.  Ideal  for  tlie  sick. 
Universally  adjustable.  The 
only  table  with  ball  and  sock- 
et joint.  Attacliable  toble, 
birch  top,  fittings  enameled, 
$3.00.  Quartered  oak  top,  fit- 
tings antique  copper  oxidized. 
$4.50.  Stand  sold  separately. 
Booklet  with  25  illustratioiis 
FHKE.    Order  today. 

C.  E.  LOCKE  MFG.  COMPANY 

Elm  Street        -        -        Kensett.  Iowa.  ^ 
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et^s'Help^ttlhinh 


Have  you  been  called  upon  to  speak  on  short 
notice?  Do  you  require  lielp  in  the  prepa- 
ration of  literary  work  ?  Do  you  seek  facts 
or  statistics  which  are  difficult  to  obtain  ? 
We  prepare  ciiroriilly 
SPKECHKS  SKKMONS 

TOASTS  LKCTUKKS 

KSSAYS  TREATISES,  etc. 

Novels,   Plays,  and   All   Kinds   of   Manu- 
scripts Criticised,  Revised,  and  Sold 
on  Commission 

All  Tm)htacti(Vi.''  Strictlii  Cnnfldential 

The    International    Literary    Bureau 

Established  1893 

Bible  House  New  York  City 


Readers  of  Thk  LrrsRiJtY  Diokst  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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is  passed,  containing  provision  for  a.  loan  •f 
$4,600,000  to  the  St.  Louis  Exposition. 

Hotise:  The  Agricultural  Appropriation  bill  is 
passed. 

Other  Domestic  News. 

February  i.— Elihu  Root  retires  from  the  Cabi- 
net, and  William  H.  Taft  becomes  Secretary 
of  Wai- ;  unusual  honors  are  shown  to  Mr. 
Root  as  he  leaves  for  New  York. 

Governor  Odell,  of  New  York,  refuses  to  ex- 
tradite William  Ziegler  to  Missouri,  where 
he  is  wanted  on  the  charges  of  bribery. 

February  2. — William  C.  Whitnev  dies  at  New 
York. 

The  lower  house  of  the  Kentuckj-  Legislature 
kills  a  bill  to  disfranchise  the  negroes  in  that 
State. 

Because  President  Roosevelt  inducted  Secre- 
tary Taft  into  the  War  Office  with  military 
honors,  it  is  said  that  the  ambassadors  of  the 
foreign  governments  will  ask  tlie  United 
States  to  receive  them  with  military  honors. 

February  4.— Secretary  Shaw  notifies  national 
banks  holding  government  funds  to  be  pre- 
pared for  a  20  per  cent,  withdrawal  to  meet 
payments  for  the  Panama  Canal  property 
and  franchise.  ' 

February  5.— Senator  Hanna  is  suffering  from 
typhoid  fever ;  his  physicians  predict  re- 
covery, but  think  his  illness  will  be  long  and 
tedious. 

February  6.— Washington  authorities  order  war- 
ships to  Santo  Domingo  to  put  an  end  to  in- 
tolerable conditions  of  anarchy  which  have 
long  menaced  life  and  property  of  Americans 
in  that  republic. 

February  7. — The  heart  of  Baltimore's  business 
section  is  swept  by  fire,  causmg  a  loss  of 
many  millions  of  dollars  worth  of  property. 


CHESS. 

[All  communications  for  this  Department  should 

be  addressed  :  "Chess-Editor.  Literary 

Digest."] 

Problem  904. 

Composed  for  Thk  Litkrary  Digest 

By  F.  Gam.age. 

Black -Five  Pieces. 
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SYSTEM  ia  business  is  the  road  lo  perfect  organization,  the  path 
th£t  leads  away  from  the  rut  of  constant  chaos—of  unseen  leaks,  super- 
fluous expenses,  wasted  energy,  to  the  goal  of  greater  economies,  larger 
profits — success.     And  in  SYSTEM,  the  Magazine,  you  learn  the  very 
secrets  of  system    the  time-saving  ideas,  the  worry-killing  methods,  the 
business  improvements  thtt  mean  system — that  make  system— that  will  get 
system  into  your  business. 

Not  alone  articles  of  general  interest,  of  business  achievement,  but  the    methods,  the 
ideas,  the  systems  of  successful  men  ;  the  lifelong  experiences  of  system  thinkers,  system 
devisers,  system  appliers,  given  in  164  pages.     Given  so  yfu  can  fit  their  findings  and 
apply  their  successes  to  whatever  you  do — :o  your  everyday  work. 

Everything  pertaining  to  I;usiness,  from  advertising  and  promoting  to  filing  and  indexing. 
From  buying  and  selling  to  complete  factory  organization  and  production  cost  systems.    Tried 
systems  for  every  active  man,  from  the  executive  to  the  routine  clerk,  for  the  business  man  of 
affairs  and  the  modern  professional  man. 

Id  fact,  SYSTEM  will  give  you  in  ready-to-adopt  form  the  solutions  of  the  most 
difficult  problems,  the  knotciest  perplexities  in  your  business.  And  better  still— 
we  maintain  a  staff  of  business  experts,  specialists  in  all  lines,  whose  advice  on 
all  matters  can  be  had  free. 

The  Frefideiit  of  a  lartte  lumber 
company,  Mr.  51.  V.  Gress,  pays  :— 
■■  It  is  absolutely  es-seiitiiil  to  us  in 
the  conourt  of  our  busin^ss  to  have 
before  ns  such  information  as  SYS- 
TEM contains." 

An  Accountant  with  Tlie  Kellopg 
Swrtchboard  and  Supply  Company 
"  rites:— "Each  month  SYSTEM  has 
been  of  mure  praciical  value  to  me 
than  the  subscription  price  many 
times  over." 

.\nother  large  corpora'ion,  The 
Brunswick  Company,  Wisconsin, 
says  :— "  We  cannot  (ret  ah  up  with- 
out SYSTEM— it  Isiniiispeusable." 

W.  P.  Chase.  President  W.  p. 
Cha,=e  &,  Company,  savs:— "We 
would  not  have  SYsTKJI  discon- 
tinued even  though  you  raised  the 
subscription  price  to  glo.iiO  per 
year." 

An  offlciai  of  The  National  Cash 
Retfister  Company  writes:— "The 
ideas  gathered  from  you  i- magazine 
have  enabled  me  to  lormiilate  com- 
plete systems  for  taking  care  of 
Mr.  Patterson's  letters,  telegrams, 
papers,  etc." 
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Read  This  Special 
Limited  Offer 

We  have  a  little  device  (which 
we   got   up    for    our   own    use) 
called  the  Perpetual  Reminder. 
Worth  47  pigeon  holes,"  as  one  user  says,  "  and  any 
number  of  note  books."      Placed  on  your  desk  it  is  a 
receptacle  for  all  the  miscellaneous  matters — all  the 
memorauda  now  scattered  about  the  office.     It  is  a 
complete  desk  and  pocket  card  system.     It  is  hand- 
some enough  for  the  finest  mahogany  desk  and,  once 
used,  is  proven  necessary  to  any  business  man  who  is 
bothered  with  detail.     On  the  front  of  the  bo.x  is  your 
name  in  gold  letters.     We  have  on  hand  a  number  of 
Perpetual  Reminders  which  we  will  give 

Absolutely  Free 

With  Your  Name  in  Gold 

Send  $2.00  for  a  year's  subscription  to  SYSTEM  and 
we  will  send  you,  every  cost  prepaid,  a  Perpetual 
Reminder,  with  your  name  in  gold  on  the  front, 
and  at  the  same  time  we  will  enter  you  as  a  sub- 
scriber to  SYSTEM  for  one  year  and  will  send 
yott  an  expert  consultation  certificate  entitling 
'  you   to   free   advice.      Do   not   delay.      Write 
your  name  in  the  white  space  and  send  $2.00 
to-day. 


The  lightest  and  strong- 
est car  for  road  use — 
least  expensive  to 
maintain  and  thoroughly  dependable.  If 
interested  in  Automobiles,  jou  will  be 
pleased  with  the  "  Premier." 

Write  for  illustrated,  descriptive  catalog. 

PREMIER  MOTOR  MFG.  CO., 

SWS  Ft  Wayne  Ave.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Readers  of  Thk  tiiTBiiARv  Dtoimt  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writintr  to  advertisers. 
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Pears' 

Pears'"  soap  is  nothing 
but  soap. 

Pure  soap  is  as  gentle  as 
oil  to  the  living  skin. 

Pears'  is  the  purest  and 
best  toilet  soap  in  all  the 
world. 

Sold  all  over  the  world. 


Problem  905. 

By  A.  Verveen. 
Black— Twelve  Pieces. 


Sexual 
Facts 

Theinformation  in  these  books 
will  insure  marital  happiness  and 
save  mankind  untold  suffering. 

The  Sex  Series 

The  only  Complete  Serifs  of 
h'M.ks  pul>iiihed  oa  delicate  subjetts. 
Written  in  a  manner  understood  by 
every  person  and  information  piven 
which  shnnld  not  be  liidden  l^y  false  or  foolish  iuode:>ty. 
Cummended  by  meilical  authorities  everywhere. 
Four  books  to  boys  and  men.  Four  books  to  girls  an<l  women. 
"Tonne  Boy."  "  Youne  Girl." 

**Vouiijj  Man.**  *'Younu  Womnn." 

"Voanit  IIiiBhnixl.''  "Young  Wife.-' 

"Man  of  I'orl.v-Uve."         "Woman  of  Forty-flTc" 

H  B  oopy  each,  pust  free.    Table  of  contents  free. 
Vlr  Pnbllshlne  <  o  2262  I.and  Title  Bide  Phila  Pa 
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White  mates  in  three  tnoves. 

Solution  of  Problems 

No.  808. 
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NEW  BOOKS 


THE  SELF  CURE  OF 


READY 

JAN.  16 


Px  P 


<^  X  P(Kt  5),  mate 


CONSUMPTION  Zl"o?^;i^e 

By  C.  H.  S.  Davis.  M.D.,  Ph.D.    176  pages;  75  cents. 
Tlif  30tli  Ct'iitiiry  methods  of  combatins;  this  Dis- 
ease ;  inehiding  the  prevention  of  Consumption  and  other 
diseases.     See  four-column  review  of  the  author's  methods 
in  .V.  l'.  Herald.  January  10,  1101. 


ITS   CAUSES 

AND  CURE 


THE  BLUES 

By  Albert  Abbams.  A.M.,  M.D.  This  Form  of  Nerve 
Exhaustion,  to  whieh  a  large  number  of  impaired  con- 
ditions are  due,  is  amenable  to  treatment  and  cure. 

8vo,  240  pages,  illustrated.    Postpaid,  $1.J0. 

E.  B.  TREAT  &  CO..  *^*Ve"'  vl^r' ' 


"  A  picture  of  Washington,  both  informing  and  en- 
tertainmg." — Christian  Intelligeiicer. 

WASHINGTON 

Its  Sights  and  Insights 

■    By  Harriet  Earhart  Monroe 

A  chatty,  entertaining  guide  to  the  National 

Capital,  full  of  anecdote  and  unconventional 

description.  — — — — 

"This  is  an  extraordinarily  readable  account  of  tlie 
great  capital  "^Lui/ieran  Observer,  Phila. 

l2>no,  Cloth.  1&4  P.iges  0/  Text  dr» 
40  Pages  0/  Inserted  Illustrations 
Price,    $r.OO,    net ;    by  vtail,    $l.oq 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  Pubs.,  NEW  YORK 


WhaLt    Is    Daus*    Tip  -  Top  ? 
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Other 

Solved  by  M.  W  H  .  University  of  Virginia ; 
the  kev.  I.  W,  B.,  Bethlehem.  Pa.;  M.  Marble, 
Worce.ster,  Mass. ;  the- Kev.  G.  Dobbs,  New  Or- 
.eans;  F.  S.  Ferguson,  Birmingham,  Ala.;  H.  \V. 
Barry,  Boston  ;  A.  C.  White,  New  York  City  ;  F. 
Gamage,  Westboro,  Mass.;  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Law, 
Walhalla,  S.  C;  Dr.  J.  H.  S.,  Geneva,  N.  Y.;  O. 
Hagman,  Stamford,  Conn.;  O.  C.  Pitkin,  Svra- 
cuse.  N.  Y.:  H.  Ketcham,  Vergennes,  Vt.;  T.  Hil- 
gers.  Union  Hill,  N.  J.;  "Arata,"  New  York  City  ; 
C.  B.  E.,  Youngstown,  N.  Y.;  W.  E.  Thomas, 
Roanoke,  Va 

898  :  "  Twenty  -  three,'"  Philadelphia  ;  W.  R. 
Coumbe,  Mulberry,  Fla.;  J.  H.  Louden,  Bloom- 
ington,  Ind.;  J.  H.  Cravens,  Kansas  City,  Mo.;  Dr. 
E.  B.  Kirk,  Montgomery,  Ala.;  M.  Crown,  Waco, 
Tex;  F.  S.  Hesseltine,  Boston  ;  N.  Kahan,  Hol- 
yoke.  Mass  ;  T  E.  N.  Eaton,  Redlands,  Cal.;  W. 
K.  (jreeljs  Boston  ;  H.  J.  Cadbury,  Cambridge, 
.Mass.;  E.  A.  C  ,  Kinderhook,  N.  Y.;  Z.  G.,  Detroit ; 
C.  W.  Shewalter.  Washington,  D.  C;  W.  T.  St. 
.Vuburn.  Grossepointe  Farms,  Mich.;  F.  Bethel, 
Girard,  111.;  H.  j.  hothe,  Baltimore;  J  F.  Court, 
New  York  Ciiv:  E.  S.  L.,  Athens,  Ga.;  B.  F. 
Wheeler,  Sheriden,  Ind. 

899  :  E.  A.  Kusell.  Oroville,  Cal. 

Comments  (898):  "Of  considerable  depth '"—M. 
M.;    "  Verv    imperfect    from  the  critic's  point   of 


ABSOLUTE 
SECURITY 


AND 


5% 


XF  you  could  invest 
your  savings  in  New 
York  Suburban  Homes, 
whose  owners  pay  in- 
terest and  part  princi- 
pal monthly,  you  would 
feel  perfectly  at  ease. 
You  can  do'that 
through  this  company 
and  receive  5  per  cent, 
per  annum,  the  investment  being  with- 
drawable upon  30  days'  notice. 

Dividends  qti.-irterly  by  check.  Snper- 
vised  by  New  York  H.anking  Depart- 
ment. Write  tor  convincing  testimonials. 

Assets $1,750,000 

Surplus  aod  Profits,    .        .  175,000 

Industrial  Savings  &  Loan  Co. 

1139  Uioadway,  New  York. 


.^ 


#^  IT 'M  NAIL 


Beauty  ^ 
Curve 

in 

NAIL       ' 

CVTTING 

is 

given  by 

A  COMPLETE   MANICVKE   SET 

Nickel-pla  ed.      PocI  et  size.      Keeps  sharp  for  years. 
Trims  tlie  nails  perfectly  ;  any  sliai  e  or  length  desired. 

Sold  everywhere.    By  mail,  25  cents. 
Sterling  Silver  i ,  andle 

Irice  Si  .CO 
Brass  H  and  lewiih  best 

Nickel-plale,  50c 

THE  H.  C.  COOK  CO..  17  Main  St..  AnsoniaL.  Conn. 


resc^nA. 


^■'cL\ 


CURES  WHILE  VOU  SLEEP 

Whooping  Cough.  Croup, 
Bronchitis.  Coughs.  Grip,  Hay 
Fcver.Dlphthcria.Scarlet  Fever 

Don't  tail  to  use  Cresolene 
for  the  distressing  iind  often 
latal  affections  for  which  it  is 
recomniondcd.  For  more  than  twenty  years 
we  have  had  the  most  conclusivo  assurances 
that  There  is  nothing  better.  Ask  your 
physician  about  it. 

An  iiiterc-btinij  descriptive  booklet  is  sent  fr^e,  which  erivps 
the  hiL,']iest  tcbtinioni.ils  as  to  its  v.-dtie.  All  DrusrfflstP. 
VAPO.rKK'^«I,E\K  CO.,  ISO  KuUon  Slreel,  New  York. 


If  you  have  a  likini;  or  a  natural  J'nl- 
eiit  for  Uruwini;,  cut  this  out,  mail 
with  your  address,  and  receive  our 
Free  Sample  Lesson  Circular  with 
terms.    New  York  School  of  Caricature,  85  WorldBldg.,N,Y.C. 


U)0^f^^OTyj    \ ' 


-S1-..3WV; 


'lO  I'iJOV'Kt.'iat  Dans'  '•  Tip-Top  " 
in  tlic  bisl  and  simplist  device  for 
niakiii^-  100  eople«  from  pen-writ- 
ten and  .'tO  cop le«  from  typewrl- 
tcn  oiieinal,  we  will  ship  coin|>lele 


„t  —  '  mj  v\  ten  oiiifMial,  we  will  ship  ooiniilelc 
•S=b"*>> -V  \  \\  dnplirator.  cap  size,  nlthniil 
iSTWiv^  V  \\  <l'l'"""' <•"*«"(•«)<•">>•  trial 
J^^^j^^^^^Prirefr.jo  tessTratfe  *C„o» 
^m^Kt^MyJiscoJii/t of:W/,(;..,or    v3  MCI 

THE  FELIX  F.  DAUS  DUPLICATOR  CO. 
I»uUH    ItiilldiiiK.    Ill   John  Ml.,   New  York   City. 


ASTHMA 


cured  to  iitay  cured.  Cause  re- 
moved. Health  restored.  Attacks 
never  retuiri.  Kat  heartily.  Sleep 
soundly  all  nlifht.  No  fuitliei- 
need  ot  medicines.  Over  .Sa.nnil 
AntJMiiaund  liiiy  Kever  safTcrei  8  treated.     WriU."  for 

BOOK25AFKEE.     R.  HAROLD  HAYES,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


Learn  Jivi-Jitsu 

Jiu-jitsu  is  the  Japanese  method  of  Physical  Training. 

Jiu=Jit5U  has  been  practiced  by  the  Japanese  for  2,500  years. 

Jiu-.litsu  means  "muscle-breaking." 

Jiu-Jitsu  gives  power  over  an  adversary  that  counts  for  more  than  strength. 

Full  instructions  in  H.  Irving  Hancock's  wonderful  book 

JAPANESE      PHYSICAL      TRAINING 


iqo  Pages,     tq  J /lustrations  from  life. 


$1.35  by  mall.  If  not  at  your  dealer's. 


SEND  FOR  ILLUSTRATED  CIRCULAR. 

G.    P.    PUTNAM  S    SONS 


NEW  YORK  :    21  West  ZV\  Stniet. 


LONDON  :  ;.M  Bcdfonl  St.,  Strand 


Header;   of  Tuk  Litkrakv  DiasbT  are  Hsked  to  uiention  the  publication  when  wntiug  lo  advertisers. 
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RHEUMATISM 

Relieved 
Through   the   Feet 

External    Remedy   so   successful  that 

the  makers  send  it  FREE  ON 

APPROVAL  to  anybody. 

TRY  IT, 

If  100,000  men  and  women,  suffering  with 
every  kind  of  rheumatism,  acute  or  chronic, 
have  been  cured  by  a  harmless  draft  on  the 
foot,  isn't  it  worth  a  trial  ? 

Send  your  name  to  the  Magic  Foot  Draft 
Co.  They  have  so  much  confidence  in  the 
merit  of  the  drafts  that  they  send  them  to  every 
sufferer  in  the  world  they  can  hear  of — without 
a  cent  in  advance.  You  pay  One  Dollar  when 
satisfied  with  the  benefit  you  receive — otherwise 
you  pay  nothing — you  decide. 


TRADE    MARK 


The  Drafts  are  worn  on  the  soles  of  the  feet 
because  the  entire  circulatory  and  nervous 
systems  are  most  easily  reached  through  the 
extremely  sensitive  skin  at  this  point ;  but  they 
relieve  rheumatism  in  every  part  of  the  body 
by  drawing  the  acid  poisons  cut  of  the  blood 
through  the  foot  pores.  Write  to-day  to  the 
Magic  Foot  Draft  Co.,  RU13,  Oliver  Bldg., 
Jackson,  Mich.,  for  a  pair  of  Drafts  free  on 
approval  and  valuable  free  booklet  on 
rheumatism. 


IF  YOU 


ARE  A  FATHER 
MOTHER,  SWEETHEART 


Then  every  word  of  the  plain-talks  in  this 
little  book,  "  TKe  EtKics  of  Ma.rria.ge." 
by  H.  S.  PoMEROY,  M.D.,  is  of  vital  impor- 
tance to  you. 


LOVE 

ship   and    the   pn 
marriage. 

MARRIAGE 


Engaged  couples  will  fluii  in.iny  impor- 
tant truths  on  the  fundanifiital  n  quire- 
nieuts  of  true  love,  w  ih  advice  on  c-ourt- 
propt-r   preparation   of    niiud  and   body    for 


For  every  husband  and 
wife  this  book  is  filled 
with  frank  and  sound 
counsel,  full  of  earnest  help  toward  the  proper  fuininient  of 
the  marriage  bond— all  calculated  to  save  much  unbappiness. 


MATERNITY 


Parents  will  appre- 
ciate these  talks,  for 
the  author  is  an  ex- 
perienced physician,  and  he  talks  to  his  readers  on  the  most 
delicate  subjects  with  the  utmost  directness,  yet  with  perfect 
propriety. 

/>»•.  Genrue  F.  Shmdu  says,  "The  book  should  be 
conscientiously  read  by  every  parent  in  the  land." 

The  Chicaqo  Journal  says,  "It  is  almost  like  a  voice 
Imm  Heaven." 

i2ino,  Cloth,  $1.00.  Postpaid 
FtNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  Pubs..  New  York 


The     Perfect     Perpetual     Calendar. 

Simplest, mostreliable;  SOceuts.  Post-free.  Fuck 
&  Wagnails  Co.,  30  Lafayette  Place,  New  York. 


(°"GOUT  8c  RHEUMATISM 


UietheGreat  English  Remedy 

BLAIR'S   PILLSl 

Safe,  Sure,  Effective.    50c.  &  $1. 

I>l{L'C;<;|>'TS.   or  224   «IMiam   SI.,   N.    Y. 


view"— G.  D.;  "Neat  miniature  "—F.  G.;  "Tough" 
-J.  G.  L.;  "Not  bad"— J.  H.  S.;  "Beautifur'-O. 
H.;  "Enjoyable"— W.  R.  C;  "A  little  beauty"— J. 
H.  L.;  "Reasonably  d iflfi cult ;  very  good"- J.  H.  C. ; 
"The  prettiest  1  have  ever  seen  "'— E.  B.  K.;  "Neat 
and  trickv"— -M.  C. 


899 :    "The 


variation  is  charming" — M.  1 

P  X  P 

M.;  "Very  shrewd" — G.  D.;    "One  of  the  hardest 
ihree-ers  I  ever  solved"— F.  S.  F.;  "The  play  after 

is  pretty,  but  not  novel  "—F.    G.;    "Very 


Px  P 

difficult ;  fine  mates  "—O.  H. 

In  addition  to  those  reported  W.  R.  C.  got  894 
and  8g6  ;  T.  E.  N.,  and  L.  Goldsmith,  Patterson,  X. 
J.,  896  ;  F.  B.,  896  and  897  ;  W.  T.  St.  A., 897. 

A  Student's  Game. 

The  following  game  was  played  in  the  Masters' 
Tournament  P.  N.  C.  C.  A.  between  J.  E.  Narra- 
way,  the  Canadian  expert,  and  F.  K.  Young,  the 
Boston  tactician.  Score  and  notes  from  Check- 
7>tatc. 


NARRAWAV.  YOUNG. 

M'hite.  Black. 

Kt-^K  B3  P— K  B4 
P-Q  B  4     Kt— K  B  3 
Kt— B  3       P— K  3 
P— O  4        B— K  2 
P— K  3         Castles. 
B-Q3(a)P-y  Kt3 


NARRAWAV.  YOUNG. 

Wlute.  Black. 

7  P-Q  Kt  3  B— Kt  2 
8B-Kt2  Kt-Ks 
9  Castles         Kt— R  3 

10  R-Q  R  sq  Kt— Kt  5  (b) 

11  B— .Kt  sq     B— Q  3  (c) 

12  P-Q  R  3   Kt— Q  7  ! 


Position  after  Black's  twelfth  move. 


t» 


ii 


m    w 


fji 


lit 

WM  *  WW-     mm     'mi^. 


m.M^imi 


White. 

13  Kt  X  Kt 

14  K  X  I! 

15  K — Kt  sq 

16  P— K  B  4 

(d) 
:7Kt-B3 

18  Q  X  B  (e) 

19  Q— Kt  2 

20  Q  X  R 

21  R— B2 

22  R — K  sq 

23  R— Kt  2 

24  P  X  Kt  (g) 

25  Kt-K  4(h) 

26  Bx  P 

27  K. — B  2 
28K— K2 

29  B— B  3 

30  K — t,)  2 
3i  R-K  Bsq 

32  P  X  P 

33  P-Q  5 
^4  P-K4 

35  R(B  sq)- 
KKtsq 


Black. 
B  X  R  I',  ch 
Q-R  5  ch 
B  X  P 
R— K  B  3 

B  X  Kt 
R— Kt  3  ch 
Q— R6 
Px  Q 
K-B2 
R— K  Rso(f) 
P-K  Kt4 
P-  K  t  s 
Px  Kt 
Q  -  R  8  ch 
P— Kt  6ch 
Q-R  4ch 
(J-K  B4 
R— R  7 
P-K  Kt  4 
K-Kt3 
K  X  P 

g— R6 

K-Bs 


White.  Black. 

36K-K2  PxP 

37BPXP  P— B  3 

38  P  X  P  P-Q  4  (i) 

39  B-B  sq,  ch  K-5C  4 

40  P  X  P  Q  -  R  2 

4t  R  X  R  P  X  R 

42  R— R  sq  P— R  4 


43  B-Q  2 

44  R  X  P 

45  K— B  2 

46  B— B  4 
+7K-Kt3 

48  K-Kt  4 

49  P-B  7 

50  R-K  2 
St   I'-Kt  5 

52  R-K  6 

53  B-O  8 

54  K-B  4 

55  B— Kt  4 

56  R— K  3ch  K— Kt7 

57  B— B  6  ch 

and  wins  Cj) 


Q-K2 
K-Q  5  ch 
K-Q6 
Q  X  P 
Q— K  8  ch 
Q-Ksq 
K-B6 
Q-KKt  sq,  ch 
Q-Q  B  sq,  ch 
P— Kt4 
K  X  P 
Q     Q2 


Notes. 


(a)  According  to  the  principles  of  "Minor 
Tactics,"  this  B  sliould  be  developed  at  K  2. 

Cb)  Pi  eparing  for  the  onslaught.  This  Kt  plavs 
an  important  part  in  the  cotnbination,  cutting  off 
the  escape  of  K  by  B  2  and  Q  3. 

(c)  His  intention  is  now  manifest.  White  could 
have  evaded  the  attack  in  several  ways;  but  be- 
lieving it  to  be  unsound  chose  to  let  it  come. 

(d)  If  K  X  B,  R-B  3  wins. 

Ce)  Any  other  plav  would  have  led  to  a  most 
difficult  game  for  White.  The  sacrifice  of  Q  for  R 
is  probably  the  onlv  way  to  prevent  a  win  for 
Black. 

(f )  Black  makes  full  use  of  all  the  force  he  has, 
bringmg  the  K  to  the  front  a  few  moves  later. 

(g)  For  twelve  moves,  this  Kt  has  been  en  prise  \ 


m-BEcmb 


Here  is  the  one  physician  who  has  really 
conquered  Rheumatism  in  all  of  its  various 
forms.  Years  of  study  as  a  Specialist,  devoted 
to  this  dread  disease,  have  made  sure  his  phe- 
nomenal success  by  curing  the  most  stubborn 
cases.  To  help  you  realize  that  the  above 
statement  is  true,  we  will  for\vard  on  application, 
a  trial  box  of  Dr.  Whitehall's  Rheumatic  Cure, 
absolutely  free,  thus  assuring  you  immediate 
relief,  demonstrating  the  fact  that  your  Rheu- 
matism can  be  cured  at  home,  easily,  simply, 
pleasantly,  and  at  trifling  cost.  Sold  by  all 
druggists.     Price  50  cents  a  box.     Address 

GAe   Dr.   WHITEHALL    MEGRIMINE   CO.. 

168  Main  St.,  South  Bend,  Ind. 


JONAH=the  ideal  game 

Thaws  any  crowd-shortens  long  even'ga. 

Sociable-Unobjectionable  in  everyway. 

Flayed  almost  at  sight,  yet  a  game  of  skilL 

Science  wins,  not  luck-A  GAilE-not  a  fad. 

Wise  parents  play  it  with  their  children. 

Promotes  keen  observation,  eood  judgm'nfc 

"Stocks"-IolIiest  stock  Exchange  game- All  thsEage-Soc. 

^  ••Jonah"  theacientific  game-^oc.  This  $1  value  lor  50c,  if 

u  send  address  6  people  who  play  good  games.   Completest 

1  pack— Plays  other  popular  games.  Beautiful  samplecards 

'  free.   Jonah  Game  Works,  Suite  23,   235  Warren  Av.  Chicago 


INVENTIONS) 


patented  and  pale  undertaken  if  patent  is  obtained 
by  us.    20  years  experience.    Send  for  bool^eC 

Patent  Development  Co.  of  America, 

180  Broadway,  New  York  City. 


PAGE'S  MUCILAGE.' 

No  pninming  to  clog  neck  of  bottle  — No 
sediment— will  not  spoil  nor  discolor  the 

;  linest  papers.  Full '.^-ouiice  bottle, 
iiv.;  ulfto  hall-pi nCa,  iiintixl:  qts. 

Russia  Cement  Co.£,'°s"s.MtM'jf 

LE  PAGES  PHOTO  PASTE  and 


n^  PAGE'S  GLUE 


STRONGEST 
ira  Tt-ie 


Individual  Comraunioa 

rk>.4"f:«^o       Send  for  FKEB  cataloguo 
V^ULllLi).     and  li«t  f^f  n-^er:. 
SANITARY  COMMUNION  OUTFIT  CO. 

Box    I,,  KOCUESTER,  N.  Y 


MUSIC  LESSONS  FREE 


at  your  home.  We  will  give,  free,  for  advertising 
purpo.ses,  JH  music  lessoin  for  beKJiiner.s  or  ad- 
vanced pupils  on  i»lBno.  Ors»n.  IluiiJ«.  t;ul- 
tar.  Comet,  Violin,  or  Mandolin,  (your  ex- 
pense willonly  b  :  thecof  tof  postHtseaiul  thijiiiusic  you  \ise,  which  is  small).  We  teach  by  mail  only  nndeuarantee 
success,  llniidreds  write  :  "Wish  I  had  kimwii  of  yonr  school  bo'nre."  F  r  booklet,  testiii'onials  and  rKKR 
tu  t  on  contract,  address                  V.  9.  SCUOUL.  ur  mu.sii;,  lio«  f«-.>N,  1»  I'nion  »quuro,  Wew  Vork,  N.  V. 
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but   because  of  the  lierce  attack,  White  couldn't 
capture  it. 

(h)  The  move  that  turns  the  title.  The  K  B  en- 
tering the  field,  leaves  Black  with  no  hope  but  a 
possible  Draw  by  perpetual  check. 

(i)  The  final  sacrifice  of  desperation.  Hoping  to 
get  his  Q  inside  White's  trenches. 

(j)  Mr.  Young  states  that  this  is  the  first  cor- 
respondence game  that  he  has  ever  lost.  If  it  had 
not  been  for  Mr  Narra way's  most  exact  play  and 
timely  counter. sacrifices.  Black's  daring  and  most 
ingenious  sacrifices  would,  probably,  have  won  the 
victor}'. 

An  Australian  Brilliant. 
Philidor's  Defense. 


GOLDSMITH.  HSLING. 

IVAiie.  Black. 

I P— K  4         P-K  4 

2  Kt-K  B  3  P— Q  5  (a) 

3  P— Q  4         P— K  P.  4  (b) 
4P.XKP       BP.xP 

sKt-Kts     P-Q4 

6  P^K  6        B— B  4 

7  Kt-Q  B  3  Q-B  3  (d) 

(c) 

8  B-Kt  5  ch  P— B  ; 


GOLnSMITH.  F.SLING. 

White.  Black. 

9  Castles  (J  B  X  P 

10  H— Q  B  4  P— K  6  (<•} 

11  Q  Kt-K  4  P  N  Kt  («) 

ff) 

12  Kt  X  B  P  .X  P  ch 
'1-;  K— R  sq  B-  Kt  3 

1,  H— K  Kt  5  (,)— Kt  3 

I15  R  X  P  kt     O  2  (h) 


Position  after  Black's  i5lh  move 


ts* 


y/.*'/   '■       m        '7//////////      M.      '■//////////>  "-^/''m'^  • 

*!■*■  ill 


White  mates  in  five  moves. 

Notes. 

(a)  This  move  is  "  Philidor's  Defense." 

(b)  The  usual  move  is  P  x  P.  .Morph\-  played 
the  text-move,  and  Reichhelm  says  that  it  is 
Philidor's  "pet  variation." 

(c)  Kt — B  7  is  the  most  templing  move  ;  but  it 
gives  Black  an  opportunity  to  get  an  attacking 
position  by  7. .,  Q— B  3. 

(d)  White's  7th,  Kt— Q  B  3  nullifies  the  force 
of  this  move. 

(e)  Notice  that  if  Black  takes  B  with  P  on  his 
9th  or  loth  move.  White  replies  with  Kt  x  Q  P. 
with  a  winning  position. 

(f)  A  splendid  rejoinder  to  Black's  fine  move, 
10..,  P— K6. 

<'g)  This  is  bad  enough  ;  but  anything  else  is 
worse. 

(h)  If  B  X  R,  16Q  mates. 


How  Marshall  Plays  the  Ruy  Lopez. 

The  following  game  was  played  in  the  Glasgow 
Club,  by  .Mr.  P.  J.  Marshall  {sans  voir),  against  J. 
McKee  and  F.  G.  Harris  (Consulting). 


MARSIIAI.I.. 

WMte. 

1  P-K  4 

2  Kt-K  B  3 

3  B-Q  Kt  5 

4  Castles 

5  P-<,>  4 

6  Px  P 

7  Q-0  S(b) 

8  B-R  3 

9  Kt-Q  B  3 
R-K  sq 


TRAVEL 


TRAVEL 


10  Q 
iiO-K  4 

12  Kt— y  5 

■3  B  -Q  3 


ALLIES. 

MARSHALL. 

ALLIES. 

Hlack. 

White. 

Hlatk. 

P-K  4 

14  Kt-B  6  ch 

B  X  Kt 

Kt-g  B3 

(<■) 

Kt-B  3 

IS  P  x  B 

Q  Kt-Q  s 

Kt  x  P 
B-K  2  (a) 

,6  0-R4 
17  P  X  Kt 

Kt  X  Kt  ch 
Q-Q  sq 

Castles 

18  B-K  Kt  5 

K-Rsq 

Kt-B  4 

19  P-K  B  4 

R-Ktsq 

Kt-K  3(0 

20  R— K  3 

21  K  R-Ksq 

Kt-Bsq 

Q-Ksq  (d) 

P-QB4 

P-Q  Kt  3 

22  R— R  3 

P-Bs 

B-Kt  2 

23  K  R— K  3 

Px  B 

R  -Kt  sq 

24  White    mates     in     three 

P-K  Kt  3 

moves. 

Notes  hy  Mr.  Marshall. 


(a)  This  form  of  the  Ruy  Lopez  I  consider  too 
close,  as  it  allows  White  to  get  a  fine  develop- 
ment. 

(b>  I  prefer  this  to  the  more  usual  Q     K  2. 

(c)  Altho  this  Kt  seems  well  posted,  yet  it  causes 
Black  trouble. 

(d)  In  order  to  play  either   P— Q  3,  or  P— Q  Kt  3. 

(e)  The  exchange  could  have  won  here  by  14 
BR  6:  if  then  14..,  Kt -Kt  2;  15  Kt  B  6  ch, 
B  x  Kt  ;  16  P  X  B,  the  Kt  at  Kt  2  must  move,  and 
the  exchange  is  lost;  but  line  of  play  adopted  is 
more  simple,  and  it  pins  the  King- side  completely. 
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the  celebrated  English  arcfwlogist  afid  biographer 
of  Sliakespeare. 

It  is  a  book  that  should  be  iri  the  hands  of  every 
lover  of  literature  and  especially  of  Shakespeare. 

There  is  no  work  in  the  whole  range  of  English 
literature  approaching  in  interest  and  critical  value  this 
famous  First  Folio  Edition  of  Shakespeare  When  it 
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unrivaled  importance  and  interest. 

Th-i  Boston  Budget  :  "There  is  no  work  in 
the  whole  range  of  Enghsh  literature  that  at  all  ap- 
proaches this  famous  First  Folio  Edition  of  Shakes- 
peare, and  its  reproduction  at  this  time  is  especially 
valuable.  No  student  of  literature  can  afford  to  do 
without  a  copy  of  this  excellent  work,  which  is  the 
authorized  American  edition  from  the  English  facsimile 
plates."  

Hvo,  Cloth,  over  1,000  pages.    Sent 
post-paid  to  any  address  for  $2.50. 
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country.  Mr.  Haweis,  who  heard  and  studied 
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ally well  qualified  to  interpret  it  for  American 
music-lovers. 

Boston  Globe:    "Mr.  Haweis  is  a  remarkable  and 

delightful  critic." 

St.  Paul  IJispatch  :     "The  performance  of  Parsifal 
at  Baireuth  is  described  in  a  most  captivating  manner." 
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poser, and  Scenes  from  the  Opera 
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TOPICS    OF    THE    DAY. 


JAPAN'S   NAVAL   VICTORIES. 

BY  a  midnight  dash  of  torpedo-boats  on  the  night  of  February 
8  and  two  naval  battles  three  hundred  miles  apart  at  noon 
next  day  the  Japanese  have  won  a  decisive  superiority  over  the 
Russian  fleet,  secured  their  country  against  invasion,  rendered  safe 
the  transport  of  their  troops,  prevented  the  junction  of  the  Russian 
naval  forces,  and  reduced  the  land  forces  to  depend  on  the  single- 
track  railroad  to  St.  Petersburg  for  supplies  and  reinforcements. 
Such,  in  summary,  is  the  view  taken  by  our  newspapers.  Japan's 
naval  forces  are  now  considered  about  twice  as  strong  as  Russia's 
in  Far  Eastern  waters,  with  the  Russian  ships  divided  into  three 
squadrons,  one  at  Port  Arthur,  one  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
Japan  Sea,  near  Vladivostock,  and  one  on  its  way  up  the  Chinese 
coast.  Three  of  the  four  cruisers  of  the  Vladivostock  squadron, 
which  have  been  harassing  the  coasts  of  northern  Japan,  are  re- 
ported to  have  been  blown  up  and  sunk.  Frequent  reports  of  the 
cutting  of  the  Russian  railroad  in  Manchuria,  by  blowing  up 
bridges,  etc.,  are  also  heard. 

The  torpedo-boat  attack  on  the  Russian  fleet  at  Port  Artliur  is 
treated  as  the  first  instance  in  which  this  kind  of  craft  has  really 
proved  its  value.  Two  battle-ships  and  a  cruiser  were  disabled. 
The  Russian  ships  were  apparently  off  their  guard,  with  no  torpedo 
nets  down,  only  one  searchlight  in  operation,  and  no  destroyers  or 
guard-boats  on  the  lookout.  The  injured  vessels  were  beached  at 
the  harbor  entrance,  blocking  the  main  channel.  Admiral  Alexeietf 
reports  the  engagement  thus  : 

"  I  most  respectfully  inform  your  Majesty  that  at  or  about  mid- 
nignt  on  February  8-9  Japanese  torpedo-boats  made  a  sudden  at- 
tack by  means  of  mines  upon  the  Russian  squadron  in  the  outer 
roads  of  the  fortress  of  Port  Arthur,  in  which  the  battle-ships 
Retvtzan  and  Cesarevitcli  and  the  cruiser  Pallada  were  damaged. 
An  inspection  is  being  made  to  ascertain  the  character  of  the  dam- 
age.    Details  are  following  for  your  Majesty 

"  Supplementing  my  first  telegram,  I  announce  that  none  of  the 
three  damaged  ships  was  sunk.  Their  boilers  and  engines  were 
not  damaged.     The  Cesarevitch's  steering-gear  and  the  Retvizan's 


pumping-apparatus  below  the  water-line  were  damaged.  The 
Pallada  was  damaged  amidships,  near  her  engines. 

"  Immediately  after  tlie  explosion  cruisers  went  to  their  assist- 
ance, and,  despite  the  darkness,  measures  were  taken  to  bring  the 
damaged  ships  into  the  inner  harbor. 

"Two  seamen  were  killed,  five  were  drowned,  and  eight  were 
wounded. 

"  The  enemy's  torpedo-boats  were  received,  at  the  right  time,  by 
a  heavy  fire  from  the  ships." 

Next  day  it  noon  the  Japanese  fleet  appeared  and  "  damaged  " 
another  Russian  battle-ship  and  tliree  cruisers.  Admiral  Alexeieff 
says  of  this  encounter : 

"A  Japanese  squadron  of  fifteen  battle-ships  and  cruisers  to-day 
began  to  bombard  Port  Arthur.  The  fortress  replied  and  the 
squadron  weighed  anchor  in  order  to  take  part  in  the  contest.  .  .  . 

"  After  a  bombardment  lasting  an  hour  the  Japanese  squadron 
ceased  firing  and  steamed  southward.     Our  losses  were  two  naval 
officers  and  fifty-one  men  wounded,  and  nine  men  killed.     One 
man  was  killed  and  three 
were    wounded    on   the 
coast    batteries    during 
the  battle. 

"The  battle-ship /^^Z- 
tava  and  the  cruisers 
Diana.  Askold,  and  A'o- 
vik  were  each  damaged 
on  tlie  water-line.  The 
damage  to  the  fort  was 
insignificant." 

The  official  view  on 
the  other  side  is  afford- 
ed by  A^ice-Admiral  To- 
go, who  says  in  his 
official  report  to  To- 
kyo: 

"  After  the  combined 
fleet  left  Saseho  on  Feb- 
ruary 6  everything  went 
as    planned.      At    mid- 
night,  February  8,  our 
advance    squadron     at- 
tacked    the    enemy    at 
Port    Arthur.      At    the 
time    the    enemy's    ad- 
vance squadron  was  for  the  most  part  outside  of  Port  Arthur.     Of 
the  advance  squadron  at  least  the  battle-ship  Poltava,  the  pro- 
tected cruiser  Askold,  and  two  others  appeared  to  have  been  struck 
by  our  torpedoes. 

"  On  February  9,  at  noon,  our  fleet  advanced  in  the  offing  of  Port 
Arthur  Bay.  and  attacked  the  rest  of  the  enemy's  ships  about  forty 
minutes.  The  result  of  the  attack  is  not  yet  known,  but  it  is  be- 
lieved considerable  damage  was  inflicted  on  the  enemy,  and  I 
believe  that  they  were  greatly  demoralized.  They  stopped  fighting 
about  I  o'clock  and  appeared  to  retreat  into  the  harbor. 

"  In  this  action  the  damage  to  our  fleet  was  very  slight,  and  our 
fighting  strength  is  not  in  the  least  decreased.  The  number  of 
killed  and  wounded  was  fifty-eight.  Of  these  four  were  killed  and 
fifty -four  wounded." 

"While  the  Port  Artliur  encounter  was  on,  another  battle  was  in 
progress  off  Chemulpo,  Korea,  in  which  two  Russian  war-ships 
were  "  damaged."  An  official  despatch  from  Tokyo  to  the  Japanese 
minister  in  London  describes  it  as  follows : 

"  On  Monday  a  Japanese  squadron  escorting  transports  met  on 
the  way  to  Chemulpo,  Korea,  the  Russian  gunboat  Korietz,  as  the 
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latter  was  coming  out  of  port.     The  Korietz  took  up  an  offensive 
attitude  toward  the  Japanese  vessels  and  fired  on  the  Japanese  tor- 


PROTECTED  CRUISER   "VAKIAG"  (6,500  TONS), 

Blown  up  and  sunk,  with  the  Korietz,  in  the  fight  off  Chemulpo. 

at  Philadelpha. 


Built 


pedo-boats.  The  latter  discharged  two  torpedoes  ineffectively, 
and  then  the  Korietz   returned  to  her  anchorage  in  the  port. 

"Early  in  the  morning  of  Tuesday  Admiral  Uriu,  commanding 
the  Japanese  squadron,  formally  called  on  the  Russian  war-ships  to 
leave  Chemulpo  before  noon.  The  admiral  added  that  if  his  de- 
mand was  not  complied  with  he  would  be  compelled  to  attack  them 
in  the  harbor.  The  two  Russian  war-ships  left  the  port  at  about 
II  :30  A.M.  and  a  battle  ensued  outside  the  Polynesian  Islands. 

"  After  about  an  hour's  engagement  the  Russian  war-ships  sought 
refuge  among  the  islands.  Toward  the  evening  the  Russian 
cruiser  Variag  ^diXsSa^  and  at  about  4  a.m.  to-day,  February  10,  the 


BATTLE-SHIP   "  CESAREVITCH  "   (13,100  TONS;, 

Torpedoed  and  sunk  in  the  harbor  entrance,  Port  Arthur.    Her  "steering 
gear  was  damaged,"  says  Alexeieff. 

Korieiz\va.s,  reported  also  to  have  sunk,  after  having  been  blown  up. 
The  officers  and  men  of  the  two  sunken  vessels  sought  refuge  on 
the  French  cruiser  Pascal.  There  were  no  casualties  on  the 
Japanese  side." 

Great  indignation  was  manifested  by  the  Russian  and  French 
press,  and,  indeed,  was  expressed  by  the  Czar  in  a  manifesto,  over 
the  fact  that  the  Japanese  attacked  the  Port  Arthur  fleet  before 
any  declaration  of  war  had  been  made;  but  it  appeared  later  that 
the  first  shot  of  the  war  was  fired  by  the  Russian  cruiser  Korietz 
on  February  8,  as  described  above. 

The  Brooklyn  Times  thinks  that  the  Port  Arthur  defeat  was  due 
to  Admiral  Alexeieff 's  neglect.     It  says  : 

"  There  was  absolutely  no  excuse  for  the  neglect  of  the  most  mi- 
nute precaution.  Admiral  Alexeieff,  the  viceroy  of  Manchuria,  was 
fully  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  Japanese  fleet  had  put  out  to  sea 


three  days  before,  with  Port  Arthur  as  its  objective  point.  He  is 
understood  to  be  no  novice  in  military  affairs,  and  his  voice  has 
been  for  war  from  the  beginning.  He  knew  that  his  own  fleet  was 
inferior  in  fighting  strength  to  that  of  the  Japanese,  and  that  the 
latter  were  on  that  account  eager  to  force  the  fighting.  Under  the 
circumstances  it  seems  incredible  that  he  should  have  allowed  him- 
self to  be  taken  by  surprise  at  the  very  time  when  the  exercise  of 
the  utmost  vigilance  was  his  supreme  and  imperative  duty.  For 
the  surprise  could  not  have  been  more  complete  if  every  man  on 
the  Russian  squadron  had  been  sound  asleep.  The  Japanese  tor- 
pedo-boats, of  whose  immediate  presence  the  Russians  were  well 
advised,  were  allowed  to  creep  up  within  striking  distance  and  to 
strike  without  their  presence  being  discovered  by  a  single  search- 
light, and  when  the  men  that  manned  the  shore  batteries  were 
hastily  aroused  from  their  slumbers  and  mustered  to  their  work 
they  could  only  fire  aimlessly  and  harmlessly  into  the  darkness. 
A  few  hours  later,  when  the  Japanese  squadron  advanced  and 
opened  fire  on  the  Russian  ships  in  broad  daylight,  they  were  able 
to  inflict  serious  damage  on  others  of  the  Russian  vessels  before 
the  latter  could  scurry  to  the  shelter  of  the  harbor  defenses,  while 
they  themselves,  after  an  hour's  interchange  of  shots,  were  able  to 
retire  without  sustaining  any  damage.     If  the  first  day's  experi- 


PROTECTED  CRUISER   "  NOVIK  "  (3,000  TONS). 

"The  Russian  cruiser  Novik  fought  pluckily,  keeping  closer  by  far  than 
any  other  Russian  vessel  to  the  Japanese,  until  the  heavy  fire  concen- 
trated on  her  compelled  her  to  retire  on  the  battle-ships,"  says  a  despatch. 
She  was  "damaged  on  the  water  line,"  says  Alexeieff. 

ence  is  to  be  taken  as  a  test  of  what  the  Russians  can  do,  they 
may  as  well  haul  down  their  flag  and  retire  as  gracefully  as  pos- 
sible from  Manchuria." 

The  railroad  is  now  the  sole  means  of  communication  between 
the  Russian  army  and  St.  Petersburg.  The  Boston  Herald  says 
of  this  fact : 

"  Russia  is  now  forced  to  depend  for  those  supplies  that  are  not 
already  in  hand  upon  the  Transsiberian  Railway  line.  This  is  a 
single,  lightly  constructed  line  of  tracks,  extending  between  four 


PROTECTED  CRUISER    "DIANA"   (6,830  TONS), 
"Damaged  on  the  water  line." 

thousand  and  five  thousand  miles,  with  sidings,  it  is  said,  averag- 
ing twenty-five  miles  apart.  Besides  this,  there  is  a  break  in  the 
tracks  at  Lake  Baikal,  where  from  one  end  of  the  lake  to  the  other 
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HARBOR   ENTRANCE, 
Outside  which  the  battle  was  fought. 


the  transit  has  to  be  made  by  boat.  Ordinarily  the  lake  is  so  frozen 
over,  with  such  constantly  increasing  thickening  of  the  ice,  that 
the  ferryboats  can  not  be  run  during  the 
months  of  February,  March,  and  April. 
When  this  is  the  case,  passengers  and 
freight  have  to  l)e  transferred  in  sleds 
across  the  lake.  If,  by  means  of  ice- 
breakers, the  lake  can  be  kept  open,  jthe 
two  ferryboats,  it  is  said,  will  permit  of 
the  transportation  eastward  of  eight  train- 
loads  a  day.  It  is  now  the  plan  to  extend 
the  railroad  across  the  ice  over  the  lake, 
and  a  recent  despatch  told  of  the  reward 
offered  to  the  contractors  for  the  rapid 
completion  of  this  work. 

"  Until  this  is  done,  under  the  most  fa- 
vorable conditions,  the  maximum  of  rail- 
way service  that  can  be  performed  is  that 
which  can  be  done  by  the  ferr>-  service,  and 
it  needs  hardly  to  be  said  that  this  service 
is  altogether  insufficient  to  supply  the 
needs  of  an  army  of  more  than  150,000 
men 

"Assuming  that  150,000  men  form  the 
available  strength  of  the  Russian  forces  in 
the  Far  East — and  if  there  are  more  than 
that  number  there,  the  peril  of  insufficient 
supplies  is  a  most  serious  one — the  Jap- 
anese can  probably  put  into  the  field  within 
a  relatively  short  time  a  decidedly  superior 
force.  The  latter,  obtaining  their  supplies 
through  water  communications  which  they 

now  control,  will  find  little  difficulty  in  commissary  matters,  while 
the  Russians  in  Manchuria  will  be  compelled  to  maintain  thou- 


BATTI.E-SHIP    "RETVIZAN"   (12,700  TONS), 

Disabled  in  the  Port  Arthur  fight.  Her 
"  pumping  apparatus  below  the  water  line  was 
damaged,"  says  Alexeieff.  Built  at  Philadel- 
phia. 


sands  of  troops  to  guard  the  railroad  line  through  Manchuria  against 
attack,  and  even  when  thus  guarded  are  likely  to  have  communi- 
cation over  it  greatly  interrupted,  as  has 
already  happened  in  the  blowing  up  of  one 
of  their  railroad  bridges.  Assuming  that 
the  Japanese  officers  and  men  are  no  more 
than  the  equals  in  ability  and  courage  of 
the  Russian  officers  and  men,  the  chances 
of  war,  simply  on  the  material  grounds  we 
have  just  mentioned,  are.  through  their  con- 
trol of  the  seas,  in  favor  of  the  Japanese." 

But  the  war  is  being  waged  for  control 
of  the  land,  not  the  sea,  and  the  land  cam- 
paign has  hardly  begun.  The  New  York 
Su/i,  however,  thinks  that  Japan's  pros- 
pects on  land  are  promising.     It  observes: 

"  If  it  be  conceded,  for  the  sake  of  argu- 
ment, that  Japan's  navy  will  be  henceforth 
so  preponderant  as  virtually  to  exclude 
Russia  from  the  sea,  does  it  follow  that  the 
contest  is  likely  to  be  a  long  one,  in  which, 
fighting  on  land.  Japan  might,  in  the  end, 
be  crushed  by  the  sheer  weight  of  her  co- 
lossal enemy?  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
humiliation  which  would  be  inflicted  on 
Russia  by  the  practical  annihilation  of  her 
Asiatic  fleet  at  the  hands  of  an  enemy  hith- 
erto underestimated  would  be  profound  and 
lasting.  Tremendous  would  be  the  incen- 
tive to  retrieve  on  land  the  prestige  lost  at 
sea.  Feeling  that  their  nation's  honor  is  at  stake,  the  Russian 
troops  already  stationed  in  Manchuria  may  be  trusted  to  fight  with 


w 

PROTECTED  CRUISER   "  PALLADA  "  (6,830  TONS), 

Torpedoed  and  sunk  at  Port  Arthur.       "Damaged  amidships,   near   her 
engines,"  says  Alexeieff. 


PROTECTED  CRUISER   "  ASKOLD  "  (6,500  TONS), 

"Damaged  on  the  water  line  "  in  the  battle  at  Port  Arthur, 
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furious  valor,  and  we  should  not  be  surprised  to  see  the  Japanese 
land  forces  encounter  more  than  one  reverse.  Even  brave  men, 
however,  can  not  cope  with  impossibilities.  Among  these  should 
probably  be  reckoned  the  supply  of  a  huge  army  operating  many 
thousands  of  miles  from  its  base  and  exclusively  dependent  on  a 
single- tracked,  ill-built  railway,  certain  quickly  to  be  disabled. 
Masters  of  the  sea,  the  Japanese  can  easily  and  promptly  reinforce, 
Teequip,  and  revictual  their  armies.  On  the  other  hand,  even  if 
the  Japanese  should  not  succeed  in  cutting  the  lines  running  north- 
ward from  Port  Arthur  and  westward  from  Vladivostok — they 
probably  will  succeed  in  effecting  both  interruptions,  for  Man- 
churia swarms  with  Japanese  spies  disguised  as  Chinese  laborers 
— the  Russian  soldiers,  when  they  have  exhausted  the  stores  accu- 
mulated in  the  two  naval  fortresses  named,  will  scarcely  be  able  to 
escape  star\'ation,  except  by  a  precipitate  retreat  to  the  Amur 
River. 

"  For  those  reasons  we  incline  to  doubt  whether  the  war  in  the 
Far  East  is  likely  to  be  prolonged  for  many  months,  notwithstand- 
ing Russia's  natural  wish  to  recover  on  land  the  prestige  and  self- 
respect  which  she  seems  destined  to  forfeit  on  the  ocean." 


"  Do  you  spell  Korea  with  a  '  C  '  or  a  '  K  ' .'  "  "  There's  no  use  in  worry- 
ing about  that,"  answered  the  Asiatic  statesman.  "I  am  strongly  of  the 
opinion  that  in  a  few  years,  in  describing  Korea,  it  will  be  necessary  to  use 
only  the  'o.'" — The  Washington  Star. 


SECRETARY    HAY'S    PLANS  TO   SAVE  CHINA. 

"  TT  is  nothing  new  for  hay  to  protect  china,"  remarks  an  irrev- 
■*-  erent  newspaper  paragrapher,  apropos  of  Secretary  Hay's 
circular  note  to  the  Powers,  proposing  that  they  suggest  to 
Japan  and  Russia  "  the  propriety  of  limiting  hostilities  within  as 
small  an  area  as  possible,  and  of  respecting  the  neutrality  and  ad- 
ministrative entity  of  China."  All  the  Powers,  including  Russia 
and  Japan,  are  reported  as  having  given  favorable  replies,  and  the 
success  of  the  plan  seems  assured.  Emperor  William  is  said  to 
have  suggested  the  idea  in  a  talk  with  our  Ambassador,  who 
immediately  conveyed  the  suggestion  to  Secretary  Hay.  It  was 
at  first  thought  that  the  words  "administrative  entity"  looked 
toward  an  insistence  on  the  integrity  of  China  at  the  close  of  the 
war,  and  the  restoration  of  Manchuria  to  the  empire;  but  what- 
ever may  have  been  meant  by  that  phrase,  the  assent  of  the 
Powers  seems  to  have  been  given  only  to  the  plan  for  limiting  the 
area  of  hostilities.  Few  of  our  newspapers  fail  to  indorse  the  Sec- 
retary's action.  The  New  York  Evening  Post,  which  never  hesi- 
tates to  criticize  the  Adminstration's  policy  upon  occasion,  regards 
the  present  scheme  as  praiseworthy,  as  it  aims  at  limitmg  a  "great 
evil,  and  securing  a  general  good."  The  Post  adds  :  "  It  is  a  good 
thing  to  set  the  enginery  of  civilization  in  motion  for  the  purpose 
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of  reducing  the  miseries  of  war  as  much  as  possible, 
and  of  protecting  from  its  devastation  and  its  cupid- 
ity as  large  areas  as  may  be.  No  one  can  dispute  the 
fact  that  it  is  better  to  work  for  this  in  advance  than 
to  leave  it  all  to  do  after  the  war  is  over." 

A  prominent  diplomat  in  Washington  is  reported  as 
saying : 

"  To  Secretary  Hay  undoubtedly  belongs  the  full 
credit  for  the  initiation  of  this  policy,  which  is  the 
boldest  step  yet  taken  by  any  country  for  the  preser- 
vation of  the  integrity  of  China.  The  Washington 
Government,  however,  awaited  a  suggestion  from  an- 
other Power  before  issuing  the  circular  note.  Ger- 
many called  the  attention  of  the  United  States  to  the 
desirability  of  limiting  hostilities  to  the  two  combat- 
ant Powers.  Among  my  confreres  the  belief  is  gen- 
eral that  Germany  acted  with  the  knowledge  of  Rus- 
sia, but  of  this  I  am  not  certain.  In  this  connection 
it  should  be  remembered  that  both  Russia  and  Japan 
are  most  anxious  to  confine  hostilities  to  themselves, 
and  in  this  they  undoubtedly  have  the  support  of  my 
Government  and  all  the  Powers.  It  was  impossible 
for  Great  Britain  to  make  the  suggestion  and  hope  for 
its  serious  consideration  by  Russia.  France  would 
have  been  disposed  to  regard  with  suspicion  any  such 
proposition  coming  from  Germany,  and  Japan  would 
have  hesitated  to  acquiesce  in  a  like  suggestion  em- 
anating from  France.  The  United  States  was  the 
only  Power  that  could  take  the  initiative.  This  fact 
was  called  to  the  attention  of  the  Secretary  during 
a  call  of  the  German  ambassador  on  Monday  morning  last,  short 
ly  before  Baron  von  Stemburg  left  for  New  York." 

The  Fhiladtlphia.  J?ecor^  {Ind.  Dem.)  recalls  the  fact  that  Russia 
and  Japan  have  both,  at  different  times,  declared  their  devotion  to 
the  integrity  of  China,  and  remarks  that  "  the  purpose  of  the  joint 
note,  therefore,  would  be  simply  to  hold  both  Russia  and  Japan 
to  the  promises  contained  in  numerous  state  papers."  It  pro- 
ceeds : 

"The  propriety  of  applying  to  the  belligerents  such  moral  press- 
ure as  can  be  exerted  by  a  joint  diplomatic  representation  is  above 
question.  Injury  would  be  done  thereby  to  Russia  or  Japan  only 
if  their  numerous  protestations  have  been  insincere.  It  is  on  rec- 
ord  in  the  form  of  memoranda  and  diplomatic  communications 


FLEMING  D.   CHESHIRE, 

.American    Consul-Geneial  at    Mukden,   in 
Manchuria. 


EDWIN   V.   MORG.4N, 
American  Consul  at  Dalny,  in   Manchuria. 


The  creation  of  these  consular  posts  in  Manchuria  by  a  treaty  with  China,  without 
consulting  Russia,  is  interpreted  in  St.  Petersburg  as  a  recognition  of  Chinese  sover- 
eignty over  Itanchuria,  and  is  resented  because  the  Russian  claim  to  predominating  in- 
fluence in  that  province  was  ignored  by  Secretary  Hay. 


that  Russia  does  not  regard  her  exceptional  position  in  northern 
China  as  involving  the  impairment  of  the  sovereign  rights  of  that 
nation,  and  Japan  has  declared  the  independence  and  territorial  in- 
tegrity of  the  two  Far  Eastern  monarchies  of  kindred  race  to  be 
her  chief  concern.  If  the  belligerents  were  honest  in  their  avowals, 
they  would  be  in  no  wise  affected  by  an  effort  to  bind  them  to  keep 
faith.  T!ie  jiroceeding  of  Secretary  Hay  would  be  in  line  with  the 
policy  pursued  by  him  all  along,  and  would  be  in  the  interest  of 
hiunanity  and  the  freedom  of  commerce." 

The  New  York  .S////  thought  at  first  that  the  Hay  plan  had 
"dynamite  "  in  it.  l)ut  later  concluded  that  the  Secretary's  scheme 
"is  a  legitimate  exercise  of  his  characteristic  diplomacy."  It 
says : 

'■  riie  note  written  at  Washington  contains  not  the  faintest  sug- 


KIR.ST  BLOOD   FOR   J.\I'.^N  I 

—John  L.  De  Mar  in  the  Philadelphia  Record  (with  portrait). 


Wn.L  THE  SLENDER   BOND   HOLD? 

— Williams  in  the  Boston  Herald, 
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testion  of  an  alliance  or  concert  of  the  Powers,  including  the 
Vnited  States,  which  shall  become  responsible  guarantors  of 
China's  neutrality  and  integrity  duririg  and  after  the  present  war; 
and  absolutely  no  committal  on  our  part  to  any  military  action  in 
the  future  to  enforce  neutrality  or  to  safeguard  'administrative 
entity'  in  China  or  anywhere  else." 


REBUILDING    BALTIMORE. 

ANEW  Baltimore,  more  substantial,  spacious,  and  splendid 
than  the  old,  isexpected  to  rise  in  the  charred  and  smoking 
area  left  by  the  greatest  fire  of  this  generation.  The  ruins  were  not 
cold  before  architects  were  being  sought  out  to  plan  new  struc- 
tures, the  city  building  department  was  being  besieged  with  appli- 
cations for  building  permits,  and  the  much-abused  " -Steel  com- 
mon "  .Ayas  seen  actually  to  rise  in  price,  in  the  midst  of  a  sagging 
stock  market,  in  anticipation  of  heavy  demands  from  Baltimore 
for  structural  steel.  The  steel  frames  of  the  skyscrapers  are  said 
to  be  in  good  condition,  and  some  think  the  buildings  can  be  re- 
habilitated at  forty  per  cent,  of  their  original  cost.  Some  who 
watched  the  fire,  however,  say  that  these  big  "  fireproof  "  struc- 
tures, instead  of  arresting  or  impeding  the  conflagration,  acted  as 
great  chimneys  which  "literally  rained  fire"  on  everything  for 
blocks  around ;  and  there  is  a  movement  in  Baltimore  for  restric- 
tion of  the  height  of  buildings.  The  Baltimore  correspondent  of 
the  New  York  Sii/i  says  on  this  point- 

"  Judging  from  the  sentiment  that  has  been  e.xpressed  thus  far, 
there  is  great  probability  that  a  law  will  be  passed  forbidding  the 
construction  of  buildings  over  a  certain  height.  Such  a  law  would 
mean  that  Baltimore  would  have  no  more  skyscrapers.  Hun- 
dreds of  men,  including  officials  of  the  city,  who  watched  the  fire 
devour  "block  after  block  of  their  city,  noted  the  fact  that  instead 
of  impeding  the  progress  of  the  flames,  the  skyscrapers,  which 
stood  in  a  line  directly  across  the  path  of  the  fire,  only  seemed  to 
spread  the  blaze  over  a  wider  area. 

"  The  reason  for  this  was  that  once  ignited  from  the  cellar  to  the 
topmost  story  a  skyscraper,  according  to  careful  witnesses,  seemed 
to  act  like  a  gigantic  chimney,  showering  burning  brands  over  a 
tremendous  area  on  account  of  its  height. 

"  President  Morgan  of  the  city  council  .said  to-day  that  he  be- 
lieved one  of  the  first  acts  of  the  council  would  be  to  amend  the 
building  laws  of  the  city  and  put  a  limit  on  the  sky  line. 


"  'Baltimore,'  said  he  to  a  Sun  reporter, '  has  looked,  heretofore, 

on  the  tall  buildings  running  up  sixteen  stories  as  marking  a  good 
commercial  spirit,  and  has  done  nothing  to  check  this  form  of 
building.  Altho  it  was  claimed  for  them  that  they  would  hinder 
rather  than  help  a  conflagration,  that  wasn't  the  case.  Every  one 
expected  they  would  save  tlie  city,  but  it  turned  out  that  they 
weren't  any  barrier  at  all.  The  draft  inside  of  them  made  them 
throw  out  pieces  of  burning  furniture  from  the  top  stories  that  fell 
blocks  away.  It  literally  rained  fire  from  them.  That's  why  we 
don't  want  any  more  of  them.' 

"Mr.  Morgan  said  that  he  personally  was  in  favor  of  limiting 
the  height  of  buildings  in  the  future  to  ten  feet  above  the  height  of 
the  highest  ladder  in  the  fire  department.  This  would  restrict 
buildings  to  five  and  six  stories.  Others  of  the  council  said  they 
were  going  to  work  for  some  such  measure  restricting  the  height 
of  buildings  to  at  least  eight  stories." 

The  financial  loss  is  now  reckoned  at  from  $100,000,000  to 
$125,000,000.  About  $35,000,000  in  government  and  other  securi- 
ties, owned  by  the  banks  and  trust  companies,  many  millions  in 
securities  owned  by  other  individuals  and  firms,  and  $20,000,000  in 
bullion,  in  safes  and  vaults,  were  uninjured.  There  was  no  looting 
or  loss  of  life,  few  if  any  were  made  homeless  by  the  fire,  and  the 
mayor  says  that  he  thinks  no  outside  help  will  be  needed.  About 
25,000  people,  it  is  reckoned,  were  thrown  out  of  employment. 

The  Baltimore  papers  (which  are  being  printed  in  Washington) 
take  a  hopeful  view  of  the  future.  Thus  the  Baltimore  Herald 
says : 

"  Baltimore  is  not  going  to  take  ten  years  or  ten  months  to  re- 
cover from  its  misfortune,  for  in  less  than  ten  weeks  it  will  be  so 
busy  in  the  work  of  rebuilding,  of  increased  effort,  and  of  genuine 
hustling  that  it  will  not  have  time  to  talk  about  the  fire. 

"Baltimore  has  been  on  the  threshold  of  a  new  prosperity  and 
of  a  larger  enterprise  for  more  than  a  year,  and  we  implicitly  be- 
lieve that  the  fire  will  help  more  than  it  will  hurt.  It  will  put  us 
all  on  our  mettle,  and  it  will  open  wider  than  ever  before  the  door 
of  opportunity  for  the  younger  generation  of  the  city. 

"  If  you  are  a  croaker,  reform  at  once  and  get  to  work." 

The  Baltimore  American  hopes  that  the  city  will  now  provide 
itself  with  an  adequate  fire  department.     It  remarks  : 

"  The  fire  has  proved  again  the  truth  of  The  American's  repeated 
assertion  that  a  good  fire  department  is  much  cheaper  than  a  bad 
fire.     When  reorganization  takes  place  and  the  new  order  of  things 


STAIF.SMANSniP.' 

—George  Rehse  in  the  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press  (with  portrait). 


"  SAY    UEARSl-  !  " 

—Harry  J.  Westerinaii  in    T/ie  Ohio  Slate  Journal,  Columbus  (with   por- 
trait). 
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is  adjusted,  one  of  the  first  cares  of  the  city  should  be  to  enlarge 
the  department  and  put  it  on  as  perfect  a  working  basis  as  possi- 
ble. Scrimping  in  any  way  in  the  fire  department  is  not  economy : 
it  is  fatal  wastefulness.  The 'penny  wise,  pound  foolish,'  policy 
should  be  eliminated  once  and  forever  with  any  future  dealing  in 
the  department. 

"The  battalion  chief  in  charge  of  the  New  York  reinforcements 
made  some  pertinent  remarks  while  here  which  have  some  salu- 
tary, if  unpalatable,  truths.  '  This.'  he  said,  'ought  to  be  an 
effective  lesson  for  the  city  of  Baltimore.  There  are  but  twenty- 
five  companies  here.  P'ifty  would  not  be  enough  for  a  city  of  this 
size.  There  are  not  enough  companies,  and  they  have  not  enough 
equipment.  The  local  companies  lost  half  their  hose  early  in  the 
fire  and  had  no  reser\'e  supply.  But  the  men  themselves  in  this 
city  are  plucky  fighters  and  good  firemen.  The  way  they  have 
stuck  to  this  fight  against  awful  odds  proves  that.' 

"  Nobody  ever  doubted  the  excellence  of  our  department  in  its 
personnel.  Deeds  of  heroism  are  common  in  the  history  of  the 
department.  They  are,  if  anything,  brave  to  a  fault.  But  brave 
men,  devoted  to  duty,  will  not  make  a  department.  There  must 
be  numbers  of  them,  with  machinery  sufficient  to  back  their  bra- 
very with  practical  results.  If  fifty  companies  are  needed  for  the 
city's  protection,  fifty  companies  let  us  have.  If  reserve  equip- 
ment should  be  ready  for  emergencies,  let  the  department  not  be 
fatally  handicapped  by  its  lack  of  the  critical  moment.  Money 
had  better  be  spent  on  a  sufficient  force,  sufficiently  equipped,  than 
to  go  up  in  flame  and  smoke. 

"  This  first  lesson  of  the  fire  should  not  go  unheeded.  A  city  as 
important  and  with  such  large  business  interests  should  have  a  fire 
department  not  only  fit  for  its  needs,  but  amply  fit.  The  lesson 
has  been  taught.  Let  it  not  be  enforced  by  a  second  such  awful 
experience." 


AMERICAN    INTERFERENCE    IN    SANTO 
DOMINGO. 

T^^HE  frequent  revolutions  in  Santo  Domingo  have  often 
-*•  prompted  American  newspapers  to  declare  that  we  ought 
to  interfere,  and  now,  with  the  deliberate  killing  of  a  machinist 
attached  to  the  cruiser  Yankee,  and  the  menacing  of  American 
commerce,  many  papers  are  urging  our  Government  to  end  the 
state  of  anarchy  that  exists  there.  They  fear  that  if  we  do  not  do 
something  soon,  some  European  Power  will  undertake  the  task. 
"As  the  United  States  will  not  let  any  other  white  man  touch  it." 
says  the  New  York  Mail  and  Express,  "  it  devolves  upon  us  to 
acknowledge  our  responsibility.  .  .  .  The  patience  of  Europe  has 
been  exhausted,  and  it  will  soon  devolve  upon  the  United  States  at 
least  to  guarantee  a  degree  of  peace  and  security  of  commerce." 
The  Providence y(9wr«a/  says  that  "  if  we  do  nothing,  we  can  have 
no  reasonable  ground  for  complaint  if  some  European  nation  takes 
tiie  task  out  of  our  hands.  .  .  .  To  withhold  will  be  poor  patriot- 
ism and  bad  politics." 

At  this  moment  General  Jiminez  is  trying  to  overthrow  the 
Morales  provisional  government.  It  has  become  necessary  to 
land  United  States  marines  to  protect  both  American  and  foreign 
interests,  and  on  February  i  the  insurgents  deliberately  fired  on 
the  launch  of  the  United  States  cruiser  Yankee,  killing  J.  C.  John- 
son, the  engineer.  On  January  30  a  Clyde  Line  steamer  was  fired 
on  at  Monte  Cristi;  and  Americans  owning  plantations  have  asked 
for  protection.  The  Navy  Department  has  ordered  investigations 
into  these  incidents,  and  it  is  thought  likely  that  a  new  and  radical 
policy  of  dealing  with  the  Dominicans  will  be  adopted.  Rear 
Admiral  Wise  with  his  entire  Atlantic  squadron  has  been  ordered 
to  Dominican  waters,  and  it  is  reported  that  he  has  been  given  a 
wide  latitude  of  action  to  insure  absolute  protection  of  American 
interests. 

Naturally  the  newspapers  call  for  the  punishment  of  those  re- 
sponsible for  Johnson's  death,  and  they  declare  that  if  a  foreign 
subject  had  been  killed,  the  United  States  would  be  in  an  embar- 
rassing position.  "If  those  rebels  had  killed  a  subject  of  some 
Lurcpean  Power,"  says  the  Philadelphia  North  American,  the  in- 


cident would  be  made  the  "  excuse  for  the  assembling  of  an  unwel- 
come fleet  in  West  Indian  waters."  and  we  "in  the  absence  of 
ability  to  guarantee  retribution,  nor  prevent  recurrence  of  the  out- 
rage, could  not  justly  object."  The  Philadelphia  Press  suggests 
that  we  occupy  Santo  Domingo,  temporarily,  until  order  is  estab- 
lished.    It  says  : 

"  No  one  can,  no  one  should,  forget  that  over  the  territory  of 
Santo  Domingo  to-day.  a  territory  as  large  as  Vermont  or  New 
Hampshire,  and  as  thickly  settled,  the  bonds  of  all  order  are 
loosened.  Three  .successive  revolutions  within  a  year  have  left 
armed  bands  of  half-naked  negroes  turbulent,  brutal  plunderers, 
and  worse,  tramping  over  the  land  levying  contributions  on  the  in- 
dustrious, a  peasantry  laboring  to  cultivate  the  soil  or  the  few 
planters  who  have  embarked  capital  in  the  difficult  task  of  paying 
wages  to  laborers  whose  Government  taxes  heavily  and  does  not 
provide  the  primary  conditions  of  peace  and  order  under  which  the 
profits  out  of  which  taxes  are  paid  can  be  earned. 

"  Into  the  details  of  these  revolutions  it  is  unneces.sary  to  enter. 
They  began  with  the  Heureaux  assassination  in  1899.     A  'revolu- 


rr  IS  TIME  TO  TAKE  THIS  STEP. 

— Aleshire  in  the  Chicago  Inter  Oci'an. 

tion  '  holds  the  capital  of  Santo  Domingo;  another  'revolution.' 
headed  by  Jiminez,  has  occupied  part  of  the  northern  coast:  an- 
other, under  an  earlier 'revolution,'  is  doing  all  it  can  to  plunder 
elsewhere.     There  are  various  wandering  bands  besides. 

"The  whole  region  is  subject  to  anarchy,  murder,  and  wholesale 
and  terrible  oppression  upon  a  scale  which  only  those  who  read 
between  the  despatches  are  aware.  Men  are  being  slain  in  their 
beds,  tortured  to  give  up  what  little  wealth  they  have,  and  the 
nameless  outrages  are  in  progress  which  always  spring  up  like 
noxious  weeds  when  neither  law  nor  discipline  control.  This  littl 
human  hell  has  no  right  to  be  protected  from  the  rule  of  order  and 
civilization  simply  becau.se  it  calls  itself  a  'republic' 

"Self-government  is  its  alleged  object.  No  country  can  be  al- 
lowed to  make  itself  an  international  nui.sance  any  more  than  a 
man  owning  land  can  be  allowed  to  turn  into  a  nuisance  toward 
his  neighbors.  The  United  States,  without  any  desire  on  its  part 
to  acquire  territory,  and  instead  with  ever)-  desire,  as  Cuba  has 
shown,  to  aid  other  countries  in  their  self-government,  has  become 
the  civil  and  sanitary  policeman  of  the  Western  world. 

"It  is  time  I'ncle  Sam  put  Santo  Domingo  on  his  beat,  occu- 
pied the  island,  expelled  yellow  fever,  brought  it  to  order,  put  a 
man  like  Mr.  Booker  T.  Washington  at  the  task  of  administration 
and  of  organizing  industrial  education,  and,  after  order  was  estab- 
lished, the  common  schools  running  and  the  Government  in  the 
right  hands,  left  it  to  run  itself,  subject  to  another  visitation  when- 
ever the  death-rate  or  'insurrectos  "  rose." 
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DEATH    OF   SENATOR    HANNA. 

1_^E\V  men,  to  judge  from  the  press  comment,  could  make  such 
a  change  in  the  aspect  of  public  affairs  simply  by  leaving 
them  as  is  made  by  the  death  of  Senator  Hanna,  of  Ohio.  Leader 
of  the  conservative  wing  in  the  Republican  party,  he  enjoyed  at 
the  same  time  popularit}'  both  in  capitalistic  and  labor  circles,  and 
persistent  efforts  were  almost  to  the  last  being  carried  on  to  make 
him  a  Presidential  candidate,  tho  he  never  failed  when  the  subject 
was  mentioned  to  discourage  and  disavow  such  efforts.  His  loss 
is  thought  to  be  one  that  will  make  a  .sweeping  change  in  the  po- 
litical outlook  and  affect  the  fortunes  of  political  aspirants  in  both 
parties.  His  personal  career  is  surveyed  with  general  interest. 
"  He  was  alone  among  public  men  in  having  developed  a  taste  and 
talent  for  public  life  after  passing  fifty,"  says  Senator  Depew  ;  and 
Senator  Lodge  says:  "  He  was  approaching  sixty  when  he  was  first 


SENATOR  MARCUS  ALONZO  HANNA, 

Who  died  in  Washington  last  Monday  evening-  at  the  age  of  sixty-six. 

called  upon  to  discuss  public  questions  in  public  speech,  and  yet 
he  became  not  only  a  powerful  speaker  on  the  stump,  but.  what 
was  far  more  difficult,  a  very  effective  and  forcible  debater  in  the 
Senate,  strong  and  clear  in  statement  and  quick  and  telling  in  re- 
tort." .Senator  Hanna  was  fifty-nine  when  his  management  of  the 
1896  campaign  challenged  the  attention  of  the  country.  During 
that  campaign  and  during  his  campaign  for  election  to  the  Senate 
in  1898  he  was  made  the  object  of  scathing  criticism  for  "  commer- 
cialism in  politics." 

Secretary  Hay  is  reported  in  a  Washington  despatch  .is  speak- 
ing of  this  feature  of  Senator  Hanna's  career: 

"  Mr.  Hay  said  one  of  the  most  surprising  things  al)out  Senator 
Hanna's  career  was  the  contrast  between  the  man's  true  character 
and  the  cloud  of  calumny  and  vitui)eration  that  was  made  to  sur- 
round his  name  ijy  political  opponents.  Things  that  were  attrii)- 
uted  to  him  by  thoughtle.ss  adversaries  were  ))reci.sely  the   tilings 


of  which  he  was  absolutely  incapable.  Senator  Hanna  was  the 
soul  of  honor,  candor,  and  open,  fair  dealing.  So  far  from  being, 
as  some  liked  to  consider  him,  a  creator  of  trusts  and  organized 
wealth,  he  was  one  of  the  most  powerful  and  devoted  champions 
of  the  laboring  people  this  country  had  ever  known.  He  believed 
in  his  party.  He  was  devoted  to  his  friends,  and  we  will  find,  said 
the  Secretary,  now  that  he  has  gone,  soine  of  the  truest  mourners 
in  the  ranks  of  the  opposition,  as  among  them  in  his  life  he  counted 
some  of  his  most  devoted  friends." 

Says  the  New  York  Tribune  : 

"  The  death  of  Marcus  A.  Hanna  takes  from  the  stage  of  Ameri- 
can politics  one  of  its  notable  and  commanding  figures.  In  a 
public  career  brief  but  crowded  with  political  opportunities  and 
political  responsibilities  the  junior  Senator  from  Ohio  demon- 
strated the  possession  of  unusual  gifts  of  leadership.  Entering 
politics  late  in  life,  and  from  a  field  in  which  few  American  states- 
men of  the  first  rank  have  served  their  apprenticeships,  he  won  his 
way  by  his  capacity  to  organize  the  forces  with  which  he  dealt  and 
by  his  courage  and  candor  in  facing  the  political  situations  he  had 
to  meet.  Mr.  Hanna  knew  little  or  nothing  of  the  arts  of  diplo- 
macy. His  methods  were  practical — often  practical  to  the  point 
of  bruskness.  But  his  determination  and  openness  of  character 
compelled  respect,  and  he  came  to  be  admired  and  trusted  by 
many  who  had  been  repelled  at  first  by  a  certain  materiality  in  his 
ideals — a  certain  hardness  and  narrowness  in  his  outlook. 

"  Mr.  Hanna's  public  service  covered  but  a  single  term  in  the 
United  States  Senate.  In  that  time  he  had  attained  a  place  among 
the  leaders  of  the  upper  house  of  Congress.  So  in  the  world  of 
managing  politics  outside  he  had  established,  as  the  confidential 
friend  and  personal  representative  of  McKinley.  an  even  clearer 
claim  to  prominence.  As  a  legislator  the  Ohio  Senator  had  not 
served  long  enough  to  show  his  true  quality.  But  in  party  coun- 
cils he  ranked  with  the  foremost,  and,  had  he  lived,  he  might  per- 
haps have  looked  forward  to  competing  for  the  highest  honors 
within  the  gift  of  the  party.  His  death  robs  the  world  of  politics 
of  a  stalwart  personalty,  and  the  causes  he  advocated  of  an  effect- 
ive and  powerful  friend." 

The  New  York  Sun,  an  acrid  critic  of  President  Roosevelt  and 
a  supporter  of  the  movement  to  make  Mr.  Hanna  President,  says: 

"When  Mr.  Roosevelt  succeeded  to  the  Presidency,  Mark 
Hanna  gave  him  his  ungrudging  support.  The  President's  gener- 
ous impulse  when  he  pledged  himself  to  carry  out  the  policies  of 
William  McKinley  won  his  heart,  and  he  proclaimed  his  stanch 
adherence  to  Mr.  Roosevelt's  fortunes  so  long  as  he  should  adhere 
to  that  course.  He  kept  his  word.  But  when  he  found  that  Mr. 
Roosevelt  had  forgotten  all  about  the  promise  so  dramatically  and 
so  effectively  uttered  at  Buffalo  and  had  no  other  thought  but  to 
convert  the  whole  power  of  his  great  office  to  securing  his  own 
nomination,  then  Mark  Hanna  halted.  He  saw  the  Constitution 
relegated  to  limbo,  the  Bill  of  Rights  ignored,  lawlessness  pro- 
pitiated, class  arrayed  against  class,  unrest  and  distrust  succeed 
where  had  been  peace  and  confidence,  and  the  patronage  dispensed 
with  an  eye  single  for  what  it  would  secure.  These  and  many  other 
things  he  saw ;  and  in  common  with  all  patriotic  Republicans,  and 
all  men  of  sound  principles  and  good  sense,  he  deeply  deplored 
them.  And  Mark  Hanna  no  longer  adhered  to  Mr.  Roosevelt. 
He  thought  he  was  not  a  safe  man  to  be  entrusted  with  the  duties 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States.  He  did  not  know  what  he 
might  not  do  when  he  entered  upon  the  Presidency  for  another 
four  years  with  none  of  the  restraints  upon  him  that  the  necessitj- 
of  being  elected  might  impose  or  his  consciousness  of  inherited 
obligations  entail.  He  thought  Mr.  Roosevelt's  candidacy  implied 
a  condition  of  uncertainty,  if  not  of  actual  peril,  to  which  the  coun- 
try ought  not  to  be  exposed.     And  Mark  Hanna  held  aloof.   .   .   . 

"  We  doubt  if  he  at  any  time  in  these  later  years  harbored  any 
serious  ambition  toward  tlie  Presidency.  He  felt  that  he  was  physi- 
cally unecpial  to  cither  tiie  campaign  or  tlie  duties  of  the  office.  If 
he  survived  the  former,  he  said,  he  could  not  hope  to  live  through 
or  even  adequately  discharge  the  functions  of  the  latter.  The  one 
desire  of  his  was  that  the  right  man  siiould  be  chosen  for  it,  a  man 
morally  and  intellectually  fitted  lor  so  great  a  trust  and  one  who  by 
education,  training,  and  e\i)erience  had  developed  a  character  in 
consonance  with  the  Constitution  and  witli  the  estal)lishe(l  theory- 
of  our  (iovernment.  That  .Mark  lianna,  had  he  lived  and  had  the 
strength  been  spared  to  him.  would  have  fought  for  to  the  last 
ditch.  And  Mark  Hanna  would  have  won.  He  woukl  have 
averted  a  great  peril  from  his  party  and  guided  it  into  safer  places 
th;in  it  can  now  discern." 
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LETTERS    AND    ART. 


NEW   OPERAS   IN    EUROPE. 

MUSICAL  critics  find  little  to  do  these  days.  On  the  dra- 
matic stage  in  France,  Germany,  England,  and  Russia  new 
)roductions  are  fairly  abundant.  Notable  additions  to  the  oper- 
tic  repertoire  are,  however,  excedingly  rare.  There  have  been  no 
lew  developments  of  a  pronounced  nature  in  the  sphere  of  operatic 
nusic  since  the  last  success  of  the  "  young  Italian  "  school,  the  ex- 
)lanation  of  some  critics  being  that  "  the  shadow  of  Wagner  "  still 
ffects  the  whole  atmosphere  and  prevents  the  free  growth  of 
)romising  talent. 

Nevertheless,  three  or  four  new  operas  of  importance  have  been 
)roduced  this  season  in  Paris,  Brussels,  St.  Petersburg,  and  other 
enters  of  musical  activity.  Among  them  may  be  mentioned : 
L'Etranger,"  text  and  music  by  Vincent  d'Indy,  one  of  the  lead- 
ng  French  composers;  "La  Reine  Fiammette,"  text  by  Catulle 
klend^s,  the  dramatist,  poet,  and  critic,  and  music  by  Xavier 
^eroux;  "Messaline,"  music  by  the  Anglo-Indian-Jewish  com- 
)0ser,  Isidore  de  Lara,  and  words  by  Armand  Silvestre  and  Eu- 
;^ne  Morand,  French  novelists;  and  "The  Sunken  Bell,"  by  Ger- 
lardt  Hauptmann,  in  a  Russian  condensed  operatic  version  pre- 
)ared  by  V.  Bourenin,  the  poet  and  critic,  music  by  M.  A.  A. 
)avidoff,  a  rising  Russian  composer. 

To  treat  the  last-named  novelty  first,  the  following  account  of 
^avidoff 's  opera  is  gathered  from  the  reviews  of  its  production  at 
)t.  Petersburg  in  the  Novoye  Vremya  and  the   Novosii  : 

In  adapting  Hauptmann 's  famous  symbolical  drama,  the  libret- 
ist,  while  eliminating  all  subsidiary  episodes,  preserved  the  fan- 
astic  and  legendary  character  of  the  work.  Davidoff's  style  is 
ssentially  poetic  and  symphonic.  Tho  not  a  professed  disciple 
•f  Wagner,  he  has  adhered  to  the  arioso-recitative  form,  and  the 
eparate  "  numbers  "  are  treated  with  reserve  and  restraint.  While 
here  are  choruses,  duets,  solo  immbers,  etc.,  the  main  interest  of 
he  opera  is  in  the  musical  interpretation  of  the  incidents  and  char- 
acters and  the  environment  of  the  drama.  The  orchestra,  as  in 
iVagner,  plays  a  most  conspicuous  part  in  this  interpretation, 
everything  is  .subordinated  to  the  general  conception  of  the  com- 
)Oser,  and  the  aim  is  to  produce  an  organic  and  harmonious  whole, 
rhe  leit-motif  principle  is  sparingly  used,  and  the  composer  has 
Lvoided  all  conscious  imitation.  Tho  the  interest  steadily  grows 
rom  the  first  scene  to  the  last,  there  is  not  a  single  climax  in  the 
>pera.  The  music  is  full  of  lyric  beauty  and  color,  but  there  are 
10  brilliant  effects,  except  in  the  varied  and  masterly  orchestra- 
ion.  On  the  whole,  the  opera  is  declared  to  be  "aristocratic" — 
hat  is,  refined,  soft,  noble,  and  subdued.  It  is  not  likely  to  ap- 
)eal  to  the  multitude. 

Of  the  two  French  works  named,  d'Indy's  "  L'Etranger"  (The 
stranger)  is  the  more  remarkable.  It  is  called  "  a  musical  action," 
lot  an  opera  or  music-drama.  It  deals  mainly  with  psychological 
jroblems — with  moods,  spiritual  affinities,  and  vague  aspirations. 
It  is  suggestive  of  Ibsen  and  Maeterlinck  influence,  especially  of 
Ibsen's  play,  "  The  Lady  of  the  Sea."  A  sea-motive  is  prominent 
:hroughout,  and  at  the  close  there  is  a  picturesque  tempest  scene. 
Dne  of  the  French  critics  says  of  the  work :  "  It  is  too  aristocratic 
in  essence,  its  emotional  problems  can  be  appreciated  chiefly  by 
finely  balanced,  sensitive  minds,  rather  than  by  average  intellects." 
Vet  the  opera  is  being  given  two  or  three  times  a  week  in  Paris, 
md  is  one  of  the  attractive  features  of  the  current  season. 

The  story  deals  with  the  love  of  a  village  maiden  for  a  "  stran- 
ger "  of  a  rather  mysterious  nature  and  noble  spirit.  It  ends  in  the 
sacrifice  of  their  lives  by  the  lovers  in  an  effort  to  save  wrecked 
and  storm-tossed  sailors.  Different,  but  likewise  weird  and  remote 
is  the  next  opera. 

"  La  Reine  Fiammette  "  (The  Queen  Fiammette)  is  an  imagina- 
tive and  poetic  tale.  It  tells  the  story  of  a  young,  light-hearted, 
fancy-free,  changeable  [fiammette  suggests  'fiamme  ou  vent,'  a 
Hame  exposed  to  the  wind],  capricious  queen  of  Bologna,  whose 


dominions  are  coveted  by  the  Pope,  and  against  whom  a  plot  is 
formed  by  a  fanatical  cardinal.  A  youth  named  Daniel  is  induced 
to  slay  her,  on  being  told  that  the  queen  had  ordered  the  kid- 
naping of  the  brother  he  had  suddenly  lost.  But  the  queen  and 
Daniel  are  lovers,  the  latter  not  knowing  the  real  identity  of  his 
beautiful  and  lively  sweetheart.  He  attempts  to  strike  her  in  a 
public  place,  on  a  festive  occasion,  but  he  recognizes  her  at  the 
last  moment,  and  the  dagger  falls  to  the  ground.  He  is  arrested 
and  delivered  to  the  Inquisition.  To  secure  his  freedom  the  queen 
abdicates.  No  sooner  is  she  a  mere  woman  than  her  enemies  ar- 
rest her  on  a  charge  of  heresy,  and  in  the  end  both  lovers  are  con- 
demned to  death.  Neither  can  save  the  other,  but  they  march 
toward  eternity  arm-in-arm,  serene  and  happy  in  each  other's  love 
and  consciousness  of  innocence. 

De  Lara's  "  Messaline  "  was  sung  by  Calv^  in  Paris,  and  is  said 
to  give  her  a  splendid  r61e.  The  story  is,  of  course,  an  imagina- 
tive version  of  the  life  and  adventures  of  Messaline,  the  wife  of 
the  Emperor  Claudius,  and  it  demands  much  variety  and  power 
on  the  part  of  the  composer.  The  same  Figaro  critic  says  that 
De  Lara,  who  uses  and  develops  leading  themes  as  freely  as  Wag- 
ner, has  a  highly  dramatic  style  which  is  peculiarly  his  own.  His 
music  is  direct,  vehement,  passionate,  and,  if  anything,  too  rapid 
and  explosive,  tho  he  can  write  languorous,  eloquent,  and  poetic 
melody.  De  Lara's  color  is  oriental  in  its  opulence  and  richness. 
He  does  not,  however,  subordinate  the  individual  parts  to  the  or- 
chestra. 

In  addition  to  these  new  operas,  Siegfried  Wagner  has  just  pro- 
duced his  second  work  in  that  form,  "  Kobold,"  of  which  an  ac- 
count will  be  given  soon.  Humperdinck,  whose  "  Hansel  and 
Gretel "  won  great  favor,  is  at  work  on  a  new  opera  of  a  more 
serious  character. —  Translation  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


THE   QUALITIES  THAT   MAKE   A    BOOK   SELL. 

\l\  ISS  HARRIET  MONROE,  the  Chicago  poet  and  au- 
^^  ^  thor,  has  compiled  a  list  of  "  books  that  have  pas.sed  the 
hundred  thousand  mark,"  including  all  the  story-books  recently 
published  in  this  country  whose  circulation  has  reached  six  figures. 
It  appears  in  The  Critic  (February)  as  follows : 

Books  of  Every-day  Life. 

"David  Harum,"-by  Westcott 727,000 

"  Mrs.  Wiggs  of  the  Cabbage  Patch,"  by  Alice  Hegan  Rice 345,000 

"  The  Virginian,"  by  Owen  Wister 250,000 

"  Lovey  Marj-,"  by  Alice  Hegan  Rice 188,000 

"  The  Birds'  Christmas  Carol,"  by  Mrs.  Wiggin 100,000 

"  The  Story  of  Patsy,"  by  Mrs.  Wiggin loo.ooo 

"  The  Leopard's  Spots,"  by  Thomas  G.  Dixon,  Jr 125,000 

ReligioKS. 

"  Black  Rock,"  by  Ralph  Connor 400,00c 

"The  Choir  Invisible,"  by  James  Lane  Allen 250,000 

"  The  Sky  Pilot,"  by  Ralph  Connor 200,000 

"  The  Man  from  Glengarry,"  by  Ralph  Connor 160,000 

"  The  Reign  of  Law,"  by  James  Lane  Allen 150,000 

Romantic. 

"  Richard  Carvel,"  by  Winston  Churchill 400,000 

"The  Crisis,"  by  Winston  Churchill 400,000 

"  Graustark,"  by  G.  B.  McCutcheon 300,000 

■'The  Eternal  City,'"  by  Hall  Caine 175,000 

"  Dorothy  Veruon,"  by  Charles  Major 150,000 

"  The  Manxman,"  by  Hall  Caine 113,000 

'•  When  Knighthood  was  in  Flower,"  by  Charles  Major 400,000 

"To  Have  and  to  Hold."  by  Miss  Johnston 300.000 

"  Audrey,"  by  Miss  Johnston 165,000 

"  The  Helmet  of  Navarre,"  by  Bertha  Runkle   100,000 

"  The  Jungle  Books,"  by  Rudyard  Kipling 174,000 

"  Eben  Holden,"  by  Irving  Bacheller 400,000 

"  Wild  Animals  I  Have  Known,"  by  E.  Thompson  Seton 100,000 

"  The  Cavalier,"  by  George  W.  Cable 150,000 

"  Gordon  Keith,"  by  Thomas  Nelson  Page 200,000 

"Hugh  Wynne,"  by  Weir  Mitchell 125,000 

The  first  two  groups,  as  is  pointed  out,  overlap  and  merge,  for 

it  is  "  the  common  people's  life — their  humor  and  pathos,  their  faith 

and  doubt,  tlieir  love  and  suffering  and  triumph-s — which  all  these 

books   .set   under   the   rose-light   of   sentimentality."     The    third 

group,  on  the  other  hand,  "carries  the  people  into  a  world  that 

never  was,  and  turns  the  rose-light  upon  an  impossibly  strenuous 

past,  or  an  even  more   impossibly  strenuous  present — a  world  as 
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remote  as  possible  from  the  workaday  one  wherein  the  plain  peo- 
ple live."     Miss  Monroe  goes  on  to  say  : 

"  I  confess  that  a  glance  over  these  books  which  the  people  love 
puts  me  more  and  more  in  love  with  the  people.  Not  for  their 
taste — who  ever  fell  in  love  over  a  question  of  taste.' — biU  for  their 
great-hearted  simplicity  and  goodness,  their  child-like  trust  in  old 
ideals.  Life  may  have  used  them  ill — they  may  have  worked  hard 
for  slight  reward  or  none,  but  they  will  not  accept  a  book  or  a  play 
which  mirrors  the  sternness  of  their  lot.  They  must  have  virtue 
rewarded  and  love  triumphant,  brave  hearts  facing  and  conquering 
danger.  They  must  have  children  who  laugh  and  cry.  and  who 
sometimes  die  an  early  death  to  the  pointing  of  obvious  morals. 
They  must  have  dogs  and  horses,  or  even  wild  beasts  from  moun- 
tain or  jungle — beasts  more  nobly  human  than  humanity  in  their 
panoply  of  strength  and  virtue.  They  must  have  swords  and  bold 
adventures,  pageants  full  of  banners,  jewels,  and  silken  garments. 
of  kings  and  queens  and  'dicers'  oaths,'  of  'albeits'  and  'jades" 
and  "t  woulds.'  They  must  have  the  religion  of  their  fathers,  its 
sternness  .softened  to  a  vague  toler- 
ance ;  or  else  the  modern  doubts  in  a 
sentimental  dilution  which  will  not 
disturb  too  swiftly  and  strongly  the 
peaceful  repose  of  unthinking  brains. 
They  will  not  tolerate  weakness  or 
incompleteness  or  lubricity  or  sor- 
didness,  or  the  follies  and  ironies  of 
destiny,  or  fine  shades  or  low  relief, 
or  vice  sated  and  triumphant,  or  love 
permanently  unhappy.  Their  world 
must  be  well  made  'to  the  punish- 
ment of  wickedness  and  vice  and  the 
maintenance  of  Thy  true  religion  and 
virtue.'  And  the  author  who  pre- 
sents its  divergences  from  this  ideal 
is  not  for  them — no,  tho  he  have  the 
style  of  a  Henry  Fuller  or  the  del- 
icate vision  of  a  Henrj-  James." 

Art,  we  are  told,  "has  nothing  to 
do  with  the  case  "  ;  and  "  if  a  bit  of 
literature,  like  the  'Jungle  Book," 
slips  into  this  list  of  the  people's 
favorites,  it  is  because  of.  not  its 
beauty,  but  its  appeal  to  some  deep 
and  universal  instinct  of  the  popu- 
lar imagination — as,  in  this  ca.se, 
man"s  kinship  and  comradeship  with 
beasts."    We  quote  in  conclusion  : 

"  The  imagination  must  be  thrilled 
if  your  book  would  pass  a  hun- 
dred thousand ;  and  as  I  read  on 
I  am  more  and  more  amazed,  not  at 
the  weakness  of  this  divine  quality 
in  our  people  but  at  its  strength  and 
hardihood.     Surely  it  requires  more 

imagination  to  rejoice  in  a  bad  book  than  a  good  one.  The  poo'^ 
author's  shifts  and  evasions,  his  paltriness  and  meagerness,  his 
tricks  and  insincerities,  must  be  o'erleaped  and  transcended ;  we 
must  speed  beyond  him  to  heights  he  never  reached,  whereas  the 
great  writer  goes  with  us  to  the  mountain-top,  or  peradventure 
goes  alone,  while  we  stand  watching  dizzily,  staggered  and  outdone. 
The  master  assists  our  imagination  by  every  device  of  his  efficient 
art;  his  very  achievement  does  the  work  for  us.  Who  fails  to  be 
convinced  by  the  queens  of  Shakespeare? — Lady  Macbeth,  Queen 
Katharine,  Cleopatra — the  royalty  of  these  needs  no  help  from  us. 
l>ut  to  make  queens  out  of  the  noi.sy  shop-women  whom  certain 
writers  try  to  crown — that  requires  a  vigor  of  imagination,  a  primi- 
tive keenness  of  creative  energy,  which,  properly  directed,  would 
make  over  the  world.  No  wonder  we  have  leaped  tiie  Pacific  and 
taken  all  the  Americas  under  our  wing— for  .surely  we  are  a  nation 
of  dreamers  ! 

"  The  great  heart  of  the  nation  is  still  in  the  beginning  of  its  de- 
velopment. It  is  still  a  little  child  who  prefers  its  rag  doll  to  the 
most  finely  wrought  and  elaborate  toys.  There  is  something  in- 
congruous in  this  over-young  confidence  ;  a  people  of  our  national 


strength  and  hardihood  should  cast  away  rag-dolls  and  dream  tJie 
dreams  of  manhood.  Incongruous,  and  pathetic  also;  imagina- 
tions so  responsive  should  not  be  so  easily  fooled.  .  .  .  Any  hon- 
est book  may  be  endured,  even  tho  it  sell  a  million  :  it  is  the  fraud- 
ulent one  that  'gets  on  our  nerves.'  The  artist  who  writes  down  to 
the  public,  and  the  artificer  who  deals  in  counterfeit  wares— these 
are  the  two  classes  of  literary  money-makers  whose  success,  even 
tho  it  be  merely  the  hue-and-cry  of  a  day,  is  a  temptation  to  young 
writers  and  a  menace  to  the  sincerity  of  art." 


BERNARD   SHAW'S    POINT   OF  VIEW. 

'T^HERE  are  many  signs  of  growing  American  interest  in  the 
-*■  plays  and  personality  of  George  Bernard  Shaw.  His  strug- 
gle to  win  the  approval  of  the  British  playgoer  is  described  by 
John  Corbin,  the  New  York  dramatic  critic,  as  "  one  of  the  most 
interesting  episodes  in  the  history  of  the  modern  drama,"  and  has 

been  crowned  with  remarkable  suc- 
cess. In  this  country  Mr.  Shaw"s 
work  was  almost  unknown  until 
Richard  Mansfield  produced  "Arms 
and  the  Man  "  and  "  The  Devil's 
Disciple."  The  favorable  reception 
accorded  to  these  plays  opened  the 
way  for  more  from  the  same  author. 
A  few  months  ago  the  Browning 
Society,  of  Philadelphia,  gave  a  per- 
formance of  one  of  Mr.  Shaw's  most 
brilliant  and  characteristic  plays, 
"Candida."  In  New  York.  Mr. 
Arnold  Daly,  who  presented  the 
same  play  tentatively,  with  the  idea 
of  giving  a  few  niatitide  perform- 
ances, was  agreeably  surprised  by 
the  public  interest  aroused,  and  has 
been  led  to  extend  the  performances 
indefinitely.  He  has  now  added  a 
second  play  by  Mr.  Shaw  to  his  rep- 
ertoire—"  The  Man  of  Destiny." 

An  idea  of  the  kind  of  motives 
which  Mr.  Shaw  works  into  his 
plays  is  conveyed  by  the  following 
outline  of  the  plot  of  "  Candida," 
which  we  quote  from  an  article  by 
Mr.  Corbin  in  the  New  York  Times  : 


GEOUGE   BERNARD  SHAW. 


The  struggle  of  the  Irish  agnostic.  Socialist  and  vegetarian  to 
win  the  approval  of  the  British  playgoer  is  described  as  "one 
of  the  most  interesting  episodes  in  the  history  of  the  modern 
drama." 


"The  struggle  of  opposing  wills 
and  passions,  which,  like  all  play- 
wrights worthy  of  the  name,  Mr. 
Shaw  recognizes  as  the  mainspring 
of  true  drama,  is  here  most  clearly 
defined  and  most  evenly  balanced.  On  the  one  hand  is  March- 
banks,  the  Pre-Raphaelite  Christian,  with  his  vision  of  life  which 
is  as  vague  as  it  is  high  ;  and  on  the  other  is  the  best  type  of 
modern  Christian  (a  Christian  socialist  being  Mr.  Shaw's  choice, 
tho  the  socialism  counts  for  little  in  the  confiict  of  motives),  whose 
idealism  is  as  shortsighted  as  it  is  clear,  bold,  and  sure.  If  March- 
banks  has  the  intellectual  alertness,  the  emotional  rectitude  of  in- 
stinct of  Shelley,  he  has  also  Shelley's  incoherence  of  motive,  his 
physical  cowardice,  even  his  laughable  grote.squeness.  If  Morell 
is  a  fountain  of  such  spiritual  gruel  as  is  good  for  'cheap  earthen- 
ware souls,'  a  windbag  of  parsonical  phrases  to  blow  conviction 
into  empty  minds,  he  has  also  beneath  it  all  a  devoted,  steadfast, 
and  courageous  soul.  The  concrete  struggle  between  the  two  is  for 
MorelTs  wife.  Candida,  who,  tho  living  in  an  atmosphere  of  sim- 
ple domesticity — of  boot-blacking,  lamp-filling,  and  the  slicing  of 
onions — is  conceived  in  the  mold  of  Titian "s  Madonna  of  the  As- 
sumption. The  first  act  develops  the  combat  between  the  two 
men,  and  the  second  brings  it  to  a  focus.  In  the  last  act  the 
theme  reaches  its  climax  in  a  i)assage  in  whicli  Candida  is  forced 
to  choose   between   the   two.   .  .  .  With  a  smile  of  subtle  humor. 
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Candida  asks  what  each  has  to  g,ive  her.  Morell  offers  his 
strength,  his  honesty,  his  authority  and  position — all  the  conven- 
tional virtues.  Marchbanks,  with  a  flight  of  intuition,  offers  his 
weakness  and  his  need  of  her.  Morell  sees  that  Eugene's  bid  is 
the  stronger.  Candida  says  that,  being  a  woman,  she  chooses  the 
weaker  of  the  two,  and  her  husband  gives  up  in  despair.  But  it 
transpires  that  by  '  the  weaker  '  Candida  means  the  clergyman.  In 
such  a  duel,  of  course,  the  husband  is  always  the  weaker,  even 
when  he  is  less  purblind  than  Morell — and  that's  why  he  generally 
wins  out.  Theatrical  as  the  moment  is,  it  is  of  a  sublimated  truth. 
However  devious  Candida's  path,  it  comes  back  in  the  end  to  the 
most  approved  morality.  Only,  in  the  journey  one  has  bathed  in 
the  well-springs  of  life,  the  vital  realities  that  alone  make  morality 
moral." 

The  career  of  Bernard  Shaw  is  "  one  of  the  greatest  of  literary 
curiosities,"  says  Mr.  Austin  Lewis,  in  The  Overland  Monthly 
(January).     The  same  writer  says  further : 

"  Bernard  Shaw  began  his  literary  life  without  any  taste  for  pop- 
ular art,  respect  for  popular  religion,  or  admiration  for  popular 
heroics.  An  Irishman  who  had  left  Ireland  to  make  his  way  in 
London,  he  was  without  patriotism  for  his  own  land  or  any  par- 
ticular feelings  of  respect  for  the  land  in  which  he  made  his  home. 
A  teetotaler  and  vegetarian,  he  looked  with  contempt  on  alcohol- 
ism and  the  slaughter  of  animals,  wild  or  tame.  A  socialist,  he  was 
outof  sympathy  with  the  political  and  ethical  ideas  of  his  time.  .  .  . 

"  Here  is  a  man  with  none  of  the  ordinary'  prejudices,  whose 
wants  are  so  slight  that  he  can  gratify  them  easily,  and  who  is  in- 
dependent of  those  things  upon  which  the  majority  of  us  have  to 
depend  in  order  that  life  be  at  all  bearable.  It  follows  that  he  has 
no  respect  for  constituted  authorit}-,  political  or  ecclesiastical,  and 
the  opinions  of  the  recognized  experts  in  art  and  literature  do  not 
impress  him.  The  babble  of  the  salons  or  the  solemn  declarations 
of  the  moguls  do  not  deceive  him— he  knows  too  well  how  often 
they  have  been  mistaken.  He  recognizes  that  real  genius  has 
had  no  greater  enemy  to  contend  against  than  these  people  in  au- 
thority, and  that  the  approval  of  the  select  generally  means  the 
triumph  of  the  commonplace.  Thus  he  says:  'It  is  from  men  of 
established  literar\'  reputation  that  we  learn  that  William  Blake 
was  mad ;  that  Shelley  was  spoiled  by  living  in  a  low  set ;  that 
Robert  Owen  was  a  man  who  did  not  know  the  world  ;  that  Ruskin 
is  incapable  of  comprehending  political  economy;  that  Zola  is  a 
mere  blackguard,  and  that  Ibsen  is  Zola  with  a  wooden  leg.  The 
great  musician,  accepted  by  his  unskilled  listener,  is  vilitied  by  his 
fellow  musician.  It  was  the  musical  culture  of  Europe  which  pro- 
nounced Wagner  the  inferior  of  Mendelssohn  and  Meyerbeer.'  .   .  . 

"  But  bitter  and  cynical  as  he  can  be,  Bernard  Shaw  is  in  reality 
a  most  tender  person  toward  all  who  suffer,  and  has  a  heart  full 
of  sympathy  for  the  victims  of  present-day  social  conditions.  Be- 
hind all  his  joking  there  lies  the  real  seriousness  of  the  man  and 
the  fundamental  humanness  which  is  to  be  found  not  in  high-flown 
sentiment,  but  as  directly  flowing  from  the  spirit  which  prompted 
the  joke.  Love  and  truth  are  the  two  abstractions  to  which  he 
clings  amid  all  his  jibes,  but  love  must  be  rsal  and  truth  the  whole 
truth,  not  a  partial  thing  which  conceals  a  falsehood.  Things  are 
bad  now,  he  seems  to  say,  but  in  his  last  play  he  reiterates  his 
faith  in  the  life  principle,  and  in  the  hope  which  the  future  holds 
out  to  mankind." 


A   "TRANSIT   OF   IDEALISM"   AT  COLUMBIA 

UNIVERSITY. 

■\  1  7  HAT  is  described  as  "  a  repetition  of  the  old  incompatibility 
'^  *  of  temperament  between  the  apostles  of  'sweetness  and 
light'  and  those  to  whom  the  work  of  the  world  is  most  impor- 
tant "  has  resulted  in  the  resignation  of  three  of  the  most  talented 
professors  at  Columbia  University — Prof.  William  R.  Ware,  dean 
and  founder  of  the  School  of  Architecture;  Prof.  George  E. 
Woodberry,  of  the  Department  of  Comparative  Literature;  and 
Prof.  Edward  A.  MacDowell,  of  the  Department  of  Music.  Pro- 
fessor Ware's  resignation  dates  from  last  spring.  About  the  same 
time  Professor  Woodberry  practically  severed  his  connection  with 
the  university,  tho  his  formal  resignation  was  not  accepted  until  a 
few  days  ago.  Professor  MacDowell's  decision  was  made  public 
on  February  3,  and  in  a  subsequently  published  letter  to  the  tnis- 


EDWARD  M.\CDOWELL, 

Who  has  just  resigned  his  Professorship  of 
Music  at  Columbia  University. 


tees  of  the  university  he  details  the  reasons  for  his  resignation. 
He  declares  that  for  seven  years  he  put  all  his  energy  and  enthusi- 
asm into  the  cause  of  art  at  Columbia,  but  that  he  has  been  com- 
pelled  to  recognize  the 
futility    of    his    efforts. 
He  says  further : 

"  I  have  tried  to  im- 
press the  'powers  that 
be '  with  the  necessity 
of  allowing  no  student 
to  enter  the  university 
without  some  knowl- 
edge of  the  fine  arts. 
...  I  proposed  that 
music  be  taken  out  of 
the  Faculty  of  Philos- 
ophy and  Archit'ecture 
out  of  the  School  of 
Mines,  and  with  belles- 
lettres  form  a  Faculty 
of  Fine  Arts,  to  com- 
plete which  painting 
and  sculpture  would  be 
indispensable. 

"  Owing  to  my  inabil- 
ity to  persuade  rich  men 
of  New  York  into  en- 
dowing a  chair  of  Paint- 
ing and  Sculpture,  the 
scheme,  tho  approved 
by  'the  powers  that  be," 

was  not  realized.  Architecture  took  a  vital  interest  in  the  matter, 
but  failed  to  accomplish  anything  for  the  missing  arts.  The  out- 
come of  all  this  was  the  establishment  of  a  Division  of  Fine  Arts 
during  my  absence  last  year.  In  this  Division  of  Fine  Arts  the 
inclusion  oi  belles-lettres  and  music,  including  kindergarten,  etc., 
at  Teachers  College,  seemed  ill-advised.  To  me  expansion  in 
this  direction  before  a  focus  be  attained  means  a  swamping  of 
Columbia's  individuality.  The  Division  of  Fine  Arts  thus  ac- 
quires somewhat  the  nature  of  a  coeducational  department  store, 
and  tends  toward  materialism  rather  than  toward  idealism." 

This  "  transit  of  idealism  " — to  quote  a  phrase  of  the  New  York 
Evening  Post — has  attracted  attention   throughout  the   country. 
"  Columbia  has  lost  three  of  her  best  men  through  friction,  lack  of 
sj'mpathy,  or  jealousy  on  the  part  of  the  authorities,"  says  a  corre- 
spondent of  the  Boston 
Transcript.    The  Prov- 
idence   Journal     com- 
ments : 

"There  are  other 
learned  and  capable 
men  left  at  Columbia. 
Doubtless  many  of  them 
have  high  ideals.  But 
it  is  obvious  that  the 
simultaneous  resigna- 
tion of  Professor  Mac- 
Dowell and  Professor 
Woodberry  indicates  a 
standard  of  training  that 
can  not  properly  be 
called  idealistic. 

"President Butler  .  .  . 
has  not  hesitated  to 
aigue  in  favor  of  ma- 
king the  college  merely 
preparatory  to  the  pro- 
fessional schools  and  of 
cutting  down  the  college 
course  to  two  years. 
Nor  is  it  unlikely  that 
he  has  little  sympathy 
with  the  pursuit  of  the  fine  arts,  or  of  those  humane  studies  which 
distinguish  the  cultured  man  from  the  learned  man.  The  value  of 
his  policy  as  regards  Columbia  is  for  the  trustees  to  decide.     Yet 


GEORGE   EDWARD  WOODBERRY, 

Late  Professor  of  Comparative  Literature 
at  Columbia  University. 
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there  is  a  question  of  general  interest  involved.  Are  our  universi- 
ties becoming  too  'practical '  in  the  narrow  sense?  Are  thej'  nar- 
rowing their  field  of  effort  in  one  direction  while  they  are  broad- 
ening it  in  another?  Special  technical  education  is  no  doubt 
highly  essential.  In  some  cases  it  may  properly  supersede  edu- 
cation of  a  broader  scope.  But  it  can  not  be  said  that  the  theory 
wiiich  makes  education  simply  a  means  of  preparing  a  man  for 
the  highest  money-making  efficiency  in  his  profession  should  be 
the  ultimate  ideal  of  American  scholars.  Time  may  have  been 
wasted  in  the  past  by  excessive  devotion  to  ancient  modes  of 
thought.  Nevertheless  the  ideals  of  the  great  medieval  univer- 
sities and  the  aspirations  of  the  Renaissance  were  not  wholly  vain, 
and  the  real  problem  of  modern  education  should  be  not  to  sup- 
plant these  ideals  and  aspirations,  but  to  supplement  them  with 
the  .scientific  method  of  modern  times.  With  art  and  literature 
relegated  to  the  background  university  training,  whatever  else  it 
may  be,  is  not  liberal  education." 

President  Butler,  in  an  open  letter  protesting  against  the  "  untrue 
and  malicious  "  representations  of  some  of  the  newspapers  in  re- 
gard to  the  questions  at  issue,  has  this  to  say  : 

"The  present  Division  of  Fine  Arts  was  founded  in  1902  as  a 
direct  result  of  the  recommendations  of  Professors  Ware  and 
Hamlin,  of  the  Department  of  Architecture, 
and  of  Professor  MacDowell  himself.  The 
Department  of  Architecture  was  then  set  off 
from  the  Faculty  of  Applied  Science,  to  which 
it  had  been  attached  since  its  foundation,  and 
the  Department  of  Music  was  set  off  from  the 
Faculty  of  Philosophy,  to  which  it  had  been 
similarly  attached,  in  order  to  lay  the  basis  for 
a  future  Faculty  of  Fine  Arts.  An  elaborate 
report  on  the  whole  matter  was  presented  to 
the  trustees  by  their  Committee  on  Education 
on  May  5,  1902,  and  adopted.  The  papers 
accompanying  the  report  make  it  plain  that 
Columbia  University  looks  forward  to  the  de- 
velopment of  a  School  offline  Arts,  in  charge 
of  its  own  faculty,  on  the  highest  possible  plane 

"  In  discussing  the  matter  in  my  report  for 
J902  I  used  the  following  language:  'Such  a 
School  of  Fine  Arts  as  is  in  contemplation 
would  serve  a  most  useful  purpose  in  keeping 
steadily  before  the  students  and  the  commu- 
nity the  fact  that  some  knowledge  of  art  and 
.some  appreciation  of  it  is  an  indispensable  part 
of  any  real  culture,  and  thatwithout  this  knowl- 
edge and  appreciation  there  can  be  no  ade- 
quate comprehension  of  some  of  the  most  sig- 
nificant periods  in  the  history  of  civilization.' " 


NICHOLAS  MURRAY  BUTLER,  LL.D., 

President  of  Columbia  University. 


At  the  annual  dinner  of  the  alumni  of  Cornell  University,  held 
in  New  York  on  February  11,  President  Jacob  Gould  Schurman 
took  occasion  to  defend  President  Butler's  course  in  the  present 
controversy.     He  said  in  part : 

"  No  university  can  train  poets,  musicians,  painters,  or  other 
artists,  in  the  absence  of  natural  endowments,  and  these  are  much 
rarer  than  the  aptitude  for  intellectual  pursuits.  But  given  the 
requisite  artistic  capacity,  it  is  to  be  developed  and  trained  by  doing 
rather  than  by  knowing,  so  that  the  studio  or  conservatory,  and  not 
the  university  class-room  or  laboratory,  seems  the  proper  place  for 
its  cultivation.  The  college  and  the  university  can  not  create  com- 
l)0.sers  like  Dr.  MacDowell  or  sculptors  like  Mr.  St.  Gaudens. 

"  I  can  not  leave  this  episode  without  pointing  out  a  fundamental 
fallacy  underlying  Mr.  MacDowell's  position.  For  him  'idealism  ' 
means  the  study  of  art,  and  '  materialism  '  the  study  of  any  other 
subject  or  subjects.  The  student  of  languages,  history,  economics, 
])olitics,  philosophy,  mathematics,  or  science,  in  this  terminology, 
is  a  materialist ;  the  man  who  takes  at  least  t\\  o  courses  in  fine  arts 
is  an  idealist.  No  wonder  Mr.  MacDowell  finds  the  tendency  of 
modern  education  is  toward  '  materialism.' 

"What  Mr.  MacDowell  deplores  is  what  I  should  call  the  intel- 
lectualism  in  our  education.  He  would  interfus-'  it  with  a  corre- 
sponding discipline  of  the  imagination  and  emotions.  I  fully  sym- 
pathize with  this  aim.  But  I  do  not  think  he  has  adequately 
appreciated  the  importance  of  intellectual  education  or  recognized 
the  fact  that  intellectual  education  is,  and  of  necessity  must  be,  the 
chief  function  of  our  colleges  and  universities." 


SHAKESPEARE'S   "DISINHERITED   CHILD." 

TT  is  probable  that  many  Shakespearian  readers  have  never  even 
■*-  heard  of  a  play  called  "  The  Two  Noble  Kinsmen  "  ;  and  yet 
no  less  eminent  authorities  than  Lamb  and  Coleridge,  and,  in  our 
own  day,  James  Russell  Lowell,  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
Shakespeare  collaborated  in  its  authorship.  Mr.  Rupert  Hughes, 
an  American  writer  who  has  carefully  examined  the  credentials  of 
the  play,  says  that  its  claims  to  authenticity  are  just  as  strong  as 
those  of  "  Titus  Andronicus  "  and  "  Pericles."  Moreover,  its  quali- 
ties are  "so  splendid  that  it  ranks  among  the  very  highest  of 
-Shakespeare's  achievements  in  the  minds  of  those  of  us  who  think 
it  his."     The  same  writer  continues  (in  The  Theatre,  Januan') : 

"  This  is  no  place  to  go  into  an  historical  argument  on  the  merits 
of  the  case  further  than  to  say  that,  against  Hazlitt,  Hallam, 
Knight,  Ulrici,  Von  Fresen,  Furnivall,  and  Rolfe,  who  were  not 
convinced  that  Shakespeare  had  a  hand  in  the  work,  one  can  place 
the  names  of  Lamb,  Coleridge,  Spalding,  Dyce,  Schlegel,  Hickson, 
Fleay,  Ward,  Stack,  Lowell,  Littledale,  Hudson,  and  Skeat,  as 
well  as  the  title-page  of  the  1634  edition  (printed  only  eighteen  years 
after  Shakespeare's  death),  which  says  that  it  was  'written  by  the 
memorable  Worthies  of  their  time  :  Mr.  John 
Fletcher  and  Mr.  William  Shakespeare. 
Gentlemen.'  To  these  authorities  we  would 
add  confidently  the  internal  evidences  of  the 
text." 

The  plot  of  the  play  was  probably  suggested 
by  the  Boccacio  legend  embodied  in  Chaucer's 
"  Knighte's  Tale"  of  the  Canterbury'  series. 
Says  Mr.  Hughes: 

"  In  his  description  of  the  Temple  of  Mars, 
Chaucer  proved  that  he  had  the  epic  as  well  as 
the  lyric  touch.  It  is  in  the  same  temple  scene 
of  the  dramatized  version  that  one  reads  such 
majestic  lines  as  surely  no  Elizabethan  could 
have  written  save  one.  .  .  .  Arcite,  with  his 
attendants,  kneels  and  prays  Mars'  favor  in 
his  approaching  combat  with  his  former  boon 
friend  Palamon.  This  is  his  apostrophe  to 
war  (very  timely,  too,  in  these  bloody  days  of 
arbitration): 

'  Thou  mighty  one,  that  with  thy  power  hast  turn'd 
Great  Neptune  into  purple,  whose  approach 
Comets  piewarn  ;  whose  havoc  in  vast  fields 
Unearthed  skulls  proclaim  ;    whose  breath  blows 

down 
The  teeming  Ceres'  foison,  who  dost  pluck 
With  hand  armipotent  from  forth  blue  clouds 
The  masou'd  turrets  :  that  both  mak'st  and  break'st 
The  stony  girths  of  cities ;  me  thy  pupil, 
Youngest  follower  of  thy  drum,  instruct  this  day 
With  military  skill,  that  to  thy  laud 
I  may  advance  my  streamer,  and  by  thee 
Ke  styl'd  the  lord  o'  the  day  !    Give  me,  great  Mars, 
Some  token  of  thy  pleasure  !  {^Crash  of  thunder. "l 

Oh,  great  corrector  of  enormous  times, 
Shaker  of  o'er-rank  states,  thou  grand  decider 
Of  dusty  and  old  titles,  that  heal'st  with  blood 
The  earth  when  it  is  sick,  and  cur'st  the  world 
O'  the  plurisy  of  people,  I  do  take 
Thy  signs  auspiciously,  and  in  thy  name 


To  my  design  march  boldly  !    Let  us  go  ! ' 


[Exeunt.] 


"  Of  these  lines  Lowell  said  not  only  that  in  them  Shakespeare 
expressed  the  true  philosophy  of  war,  but  that  they  were  'as  unlike 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher  as  Michelangelo's  charcoal  head  on  the 
wall  of  the  Farnesina  is  unlike  Raffaele.'  These  and  other  con 
siderations  numberless  impel  me  to  condense  the  whole  matter  of 
the  authorship  of  certain  scenes  of  the  play  to  this.  If  they  were 
not  written  by  Shakespeare,  they  were  written  by  some  one  with  a 
skill  equal  to  Shakespeare's  at  his  best." 


A  ri.KA  for  a  New  World  Haireuth,  a  great  Wagnerian  "Feslspielhaus  " 
to  built  in  or  near  New  York,  was  made  in  a  recent  address  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
R.  Heber  Newton  before  the  New  York  Chapter  of  the  Actors'  Church  Al- 
liance. "I  would  that  some  house  might  specially  be  erected,"  he  said, 
"splendidly  endowed  and  vested  with  all  the  architectural  and  artistic 
beauty  that  alone  can  furnish  an  appropriate  setting  for  productions  of 
such  grandeur  and  beauty  and  power  as  *  Parsifal.'  "  ^ 
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SCIENCE    AND    INVENTION. 


PRINT  MADE  BY  ORDINARY  METHODS. 


A    BOON   TO    PHOTOGRAPHERS. 

LANDSCAPES  or  portraits  in  which  there  are  great  extremes 
of  light  and  shade  are  the  terror  of  the  photographer.  If  he 
prints  the  dark  part  of  his  picture  so  that  the  details  will  be  distin- 
guishable, the  light  part  will  be  entirely  invisible.  If  he  prints  so 
that  the  light  part  ap- 
pears plainly,  the  dark 
part  will  be  a  mass  of 
black.  An  ingenious 
printing-device  has  just 
been  invented  in  France 
to  enable  the  full  value 
■of  both  light  and  shade 
to  be  printed.  We 
translate  an  article  de- 
-scriptive  of  this  inven- 
tion from  Cosmos  (Jan- 
uary 2),  to  which  it  is 
contributed  by  Paul 
Laurencin.  Says  this 
writer : 

"Amateur  photog- 
raphers know  that  to 
obtain  good  positive 
prints  from  too  feeble 
or  too  hard  negatives  it 
is  necessary  to  retouch 
them  by  hand.  For 
portraits  the  retouching  tends  to  give  the  final  print  more  soft- 
ness and  roundness;  for  landscapes,  to  establish  harmony  of  tone 
between  foreground  and  background,  and  often  to  make  distant 
objects  appear  without  darkening  the  near  ones.  Up  to  the  pres- 
ent time  recourse  has  been  had,  for  improving  the  printing  of  de- 
fective negatives,  to  the  use  of  ground  or  colored  glass  of  different 
shades,  to  manipulations  kept  secret  by  professional  photog- 
raphers, and  to  retouching— that  is,  sometimes  described  as  'artis- 
tic,' but  that  generally,  in  the  case  of  portraits,  has  the  fault  of 
altering  the  likeness  too  much. 

"With  the  so-called  Joux-Artigue  'auto-retouching  frame,'  the 

harmony  beween  the 
different  light  values 
is  automatically  real- 
ized by  the  action  of 
the  light  itself. 

"  The  principle  on 
which  it  works  is  as 
follows :  Given  a 
negative  from  which 
it  is  desired  to  obtain 
a  positive  proof  on 
paper,    the     process 

FIG.   I.— IHE  NEGATIVE  HOLDER. 

consists    in    taking   successively  : 

"  I.  A  positive  print  on  glass  of 
hard  tonality. 

"2.  Directly  with  the  negative 
a  proof  on  paper  pushed  nearly 
to  the  tonality  that  it  should  final- 
ly have. 

"  At  this  phase  of  the  opera- 
tion the  positive  print  on  glass 
comes  in. 

"  Placed  between  the  negative 
and  the  paper  proof,  it  serves  as 

a  screen  to  arrest  or  modify  the  chemical  action  of  the  light  on  the 
deeper  shades,  while  it  allows  this  action  to  be  e.xerted  on  the  balf- 
tints. 

"  The  success  of  the  three  operations  depends  on  the  absolute 
correspondence  of   the   same   points   and  contours   of   the   three 


SAME  MADE  IN  THE  AUTO-RETOUCHING  FRAME. 


FIG. 


-HOLDF.U     OF  THE 
PLATE. 


POSI  IIVE 


DETAILS    OF    THE   AUTO-RETOUCHING   FRAME 


frames,  because  of  the  relative  mobility  in  the  frame  of  the  plates 
and  papers. 

"  The  automoter  frame  answers  this  requirement  of  the  absolute 
fixity  of  the  negatives  and  papers.  It  is  composed  of  three  frames. 
The  first  is  an  ordinary  frame  of  wood  with  glass  bottom,  in  which 
is  fixed  a  copper  frame,  holding  the  negative  plate,  which  is  firmly 
secured  with  three  screws.  A  lever  takes  the  place  of  the  usual 
pressure-bar,  and  there  are  thiee  perpendicular  pins  on  the  sides  of 
the  copper  frame.     A  second  frame,  also  of  copper,  receives  the 

sensitive  plate  which  is 
to  be  the  glass  positive. 
This  plate,  like  the  pre- 
ceding, is  held  in  its 
frame  by  screws.  This 
frame  has  three  holes 
corresponding  to  the 
pins  in  the  frame  just 
described.  The  sheet 
of  printing-paper  rests 
in  a  shallow  box  having 
on  one  side  a  metallic 
screw-bar  that  holds  the 
paper  firmly  by  one  side. 
In  this,  as  in  the  pre- 
ceding, there  are  three 
holes  corresponding  in 
position  to  the  pins. 

"  It  is  now  easy  to  un- 
derstand how  the  glass 
plates  and  the  sheet  of 
paper  are  fixed  in  their 
frames  and  how  the  ab- 
solute registration  of  the 
images  is  obtained.  .  .  . 
No  matter  how  they 
may   be   manipulated,  there  is  no  possible  play  and  the  images 

are  in  a  constant  position 

"This  interposition  of  a  glass  positive  between  the  paper  and 
the  negative  has  the  effect  of  separating  these  two,  whence  there 
is  a  diffusion  of  light,  almost  insensible,  but  producing,  in  the  case 
of  portraits,  a  sort  of  softness  that  corrects  the  excessive  harsh- 
ness that  often  results  from  the  clearness  of  detail,  while  at  the 
same  time  the  half-tints  get  their  full  value.  The  interposition  of 
a  fine  ground  glass  between  the  positive  plate  and  the  paper  adds 
to  the  harmony  and  softness  of  the  final  result. 

■'  The  retouching  frame  can  be  used  with  'printing-out "  as  well 
as  with  'developing- 
out'  papers,  and  in 
the  former  case  the 
frequent  examina- 
tion of  the  progress 
of  the  image  is  ef- 
fected as  easily  as 
with  the  ordinary 
frames. 

"  With  landscapes, 
as  has  been  said,  the 
method  of  use  of 
the    auto-retouching 

FIG.  4.— THE  FKAME  CLOSED. 

frame  enables  us  to  bring  out 
backgrounds  that  would  be  in- 
visible, or  nearly  so.  with  the 
usual  methods.  The  two  views 
reproduced  herewith  show  this 
clearly. 

"  On  the  image  that  was  printed 
by  ordinary  methods  the  moun- 
tains at  the  back  are  invisible. 
To  make  them  appear,  it  would 
have  been  necessary  to  push  the  process  to  such  a  point  that  the 
foreground  would  have  been  a  black  mass  without  half-tints.  In 
the  other  picture,  made  with  the  auto-retouching  frame,  the  far-off 
details  are  given  with  those  in  the  foreground,  and  the  desired 
tonality  is  preserved." — Translation  made  for  The  Literary 


FIG. 


3.  — HOLDER    OF    THE  PRINTING 
PAPER. 


images,  a  result  that  can  not  be  obtained  with  ordinary  printing-       Digest. 
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GLASS-BOTTOMED    BOATS. 

Q2C)-CALLED  "glass-bottom"  boats,  or  boats  with  glass  win- 
*^  dows  in  the  hull,  enabling  the  passengers  to  see  and  admire 
the  wonders  of  the  sea-bottom,  are  now  numerous  in  .Vvalon  Bay 
and  vicinity,  on  the  California  coast,  so  we  are  told  by  Mr.  C.  F. 
Holder,  in  T]ie  Scientific  Avterican  (Januarj-  30).  Says  Mr. 
Holder: 

"  Some  sixteen  years  ago,  when  watching  the  play  of  fishes  along 
the  kelp-beds  of  the  Santa  Catalina  group,  the  writer  described  to 
the  boatman  a  plan  for  using  a  'sea  window  '  he  had  employed  on 
the  Florida  reef,  also  the  water-box  for  collecting ;  and  from  this 
suggestion  has  grown  an  industry  illustrated  at  Avalon  by  a  fleet 
of  so-called  glass-bottom  boats,  whose  owners  or  captains  crowd 
the  wharf  and  shores  of  this  place  much  as  do  hackmen  in  large 
cities,  or  gondoliers  in  A'enice.  The  writer  had  a  boat  in  Florida 
which  had  a  well  4  by  6  feet,  boarded  at  the  bottom,  with  perfo- 
rations, after  the  fashion  of  all  the  smacks  at  that  time,  which  car- 
ried their  catch  in  wells.  But  the  central  portion  of  this  well  was 
covered  with  glass,  so  that  as  the  boatman  poled  along  over  the 
coral  reef,  every  object  could  be  seen  and  secured  by  diving  or 
otherwise.     Used  with  this  was  an  ordinary  water-box,  one  end 


gers.  This  boat  is  here  shown  just  before  launching  and  afloat. 
She  was  of  peculiar  build,  being  very  flat,  so  that  she  could  pass 
over  the  floating  kelp  and  run  in  the  shallowest  water.  As  a  pro- 
peller or  screw  would  tangle  in  the  kelp,  this  feature  was  avoided 
by  using  old-fashioned  side  paddle-wheels  made  very  shallow,  so 
that  they  just  caught  the  water  and  did  not  catch  the  weed.  The 
boat  represents  for  the  present  the  perfection  of  the  glass-bottom 
boat  which  is  in  a  way  a  liberal  education  in  marine  zoology,  afford- 
ing as  it  does  opportunities  to  observe  rare  and  singular  objects." 


THE  GLASS-BOTTOM  BOAT. 
Courtesy  of  The  Scientific  A  tnerican. 

being  left  open,  the  other  covered  with  glass,  which,  when  placed 
upon  the  water,  made  everything  plain  and  discernible. 

"The  Catalina  boats  are  built  on  this  plan.  A  well  in  the  man- 
ner described  is  used,  but  instead  of  having  a  perforated  wooden 
bottom  the  latter  is  all  glass  and  the  well  empty,  there  being  no 
occasion  to  hold  or  keep  the  specimens ;  the  design  is  merely  to 
see  them.  The  success  of  this  scheme  was  at  once  apparent,  and 
many  men  built  boats.  Old  sailors,  who  had  been  masters  of 
ships,  now  became  captains  of  'glass-bottom  boats,'  while  their 
runners  gathered  in  the  streets  and  shouted  the  varied  attractions 
of  the  craft.  The  first  glass-bottom  boat  was  a  large  flat  yawl  or 
barge  capable  of  holding  twelve  people,  possibly  more.  The  well 
rose  about  as  high  as  one's  knees,  and  was  eight  or  ten  feet  in 
length  ;  the  passengers,  leaning  their  elbows  on  the  cushioned  rim 
of  the  well,  literally  gazing  through  a  window  into  the  ocean,  when 
every  object  to  a  great  depth  became  distinct,  affording  a  beauti- 
ful vista  of  submarine  scenery,  appreciated  by  the  landsman,  to 
whom  it  was  a  remarkable  novelty. 

"  The  kelp-beds  of  Santa  Catalina  lend  themselves  particularly 
to  this,  being  in  smooth  water  in  Avalon  Bay  and  very  beautiful. 
The  first  glass-bottom  boat  was  propelled  by  a  man  who  sat  for- 
ward and  rowed,  also  acting  as  a  guide,  pointing  out  the  wonders 
of  the  deep  with  no  sluggish  imagination.  As  the  fame  of  the 
glass-bottom  boat  spread  afar,  new  and  time-saving  methods  be- 
came necessary,  and  the  motor  glass-bottom  boat  appeared.  This 
was  a  catamaran  with  a  house  on  deck  and  a  screw  and  engine 
astern  ;  but  it  promptly  sank,  and  no  one  could  be  induced  to  enter 
the  box — indeed,  there  was  always  a  certain  percentage  of  'riders 
and  seers'  wiio  were  suspicious  of  the  'window.'  What  if  the 
glass  should  break? — forgetting  that  water  would  not  rise  in  the 
well  higher  than  it  was  on  the  outside. 

"The  evolution  of  the  glass-bottom  boat  continued,  and  finally 
some  venturesome  spirit  built  a  large  power-boat  with  a  commo- 
dious well  which  carried  successfully  a  large  number  of  passen- 


THE   WORLD'S   GREATEST  TUNNEL. 

'  f  ""HE  approaching  completion  of  the  Simplon  tunnel  is  reviving 
-*•  interest  in  that  great  engineering  work.  A  few  weeks  ago  a 
despatch  in  the  London  papers  stated  that  hot  springs  had  been 
encountered  in  the  tunnel,  making  the  heat  insupportable,  and  that 
probably  the  work  would  have  to  be  abandoned.     Says  a  writer  in 

Tlie  Times  (London) : 

"  The  sender  of  this  telegram  little  knew  of  the  skill,  the  perse- 
verance, and  the  ready  resource  of  the  able  engineers  directing  this 
great  work  when  he  despatched   his   message.     Difficulties  of  no 

common  kind  have 
been  encountered,  but 
they  are  all  in  process 
of  being  solved,  and 
satisfactorily  solved. 

"  The  total  length  of 
the  tunnel  will  be  12.25 
miles,   of   which    dis- 
tance 6.25  miles  have 
been  penetrated  on  the 
north  or  Brigue  side, 
4.25  miles  on  the  south 
or  Italian  side,  leaving 
only  1.5  miles   still  to 
be   executed.      Owing 
to  the  great  height  of 
the    mountain     above 
the  tunnel — some  6,000 
feet — the    pressure   is 
great,  and  the  temper- 
ature of  the  rocks  and 
springs  of  water  correspondingly  high.     The  greatest  heat  which 
has  been  encountered  is  133°  F.,  but  it  is  now  falling  as  the  tunnel 
progresses  southward,  and  at  the  present  time  is  126°  F.     Were 
this  water  to  be  allowed  to  fall  on  the  workmen,  injury  would 
result.     But  the  very  simple  expedient  is  adopted  of  diluting  it 
with  cold  water  from  the  hydraulic  mains,  thus  reducing  its  tem- 
perature to  a  comfortable  and  harmless  point. 

"In  order  to  cool  the  air  in  which  the  men  are  working,  an  ad- 
mirable system  is  adopted  by  which  a  large  volume  of  fresh  air 
cooled  by  means  of  high-pressure  water  spray  to  some  20°  to  25° 
F.  below  the  tunnel  temperature,  is  sent  right  up  to  the  working- 
face. 

"This  point  in  other  tunnels  is  generally  foul  and  oppressive  to 
a  degree,  but  in  the  case  of  the  Simplon  is  cool  and  fresh  ;  and  it 
is  due  to  these  excellent  precautions  that  no  sickness  exists  among 
the  men.  The  use  of  the  Brandt  drill  immediately  suppresses  all 
dust,  and  there  has  not  been  a  single  case  of  miners'  phthisis, 
altho  some  3,000  men  have  been  at  work  for  five  years. 

"  The  advance  galleries  from  Brigue  have  now  passed  both  the 
summit  of  the  tunnel  and  the  frontier  line  between  Switzerland  and 
Italy  ;  they  are  now  on  the  descending  gradient  to  meet  the  work- 
men coming  up  the  corresponding  ascending  gradients  from  the 
south  end  of  the  tunnel. 

"  The  monthly  progress  of  the  northern  and  southern  ends  of  the 
advance  galleries,  added  together,  approximates  a  quarter  of  a 
mile,  and,  consequently,  it  is  anticipated  that  if  no  further  or 
greater  difficulties  present  themselves  a  junction  will  be  effected  in 
May  or  June,  1904,  with  a  maximum  error  in  direction  of  seven  or 
eight  inches,  and  trains  will  be  run  through  by  the  end  of  that  year. 
"The  organization  of  the  entire  work  is  beyond  praise,  and  is 
carried  on  with  military  precision.  There  is  one  thing  which  very 
forcibly  impresses  itself  on  the  attention  of  all  visitors,  and  that  is 
the  enthusiasm  and  alacrity  with  which  the  men  carry  on  the 
work." 
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A   STINGLESS  WINE-CUP. 

THAT  it  is  not  the  normal  contents  of  the  wine-cup  that  "  bite 
like  a  serpent  and  sting  like  an  adder."  but  rather  the  toxic 
products  of  "  disease  "  with  which  the  wine  may  be  afflicted  is  the 
belief  of  Dr.  A.  Loir,  a  French  physician.  He  urges  that  all  wine 
be  pasteurized,  or  heated  to  such  a  temperature  that  all  harmful 
germs  in  it  will  be  destroyed,  and  he  promises  us  that  in  this  event 
there  will  be  no  more  "  alcoholism."  That  the  stimulant  effects  of 
the  wine  will  also  be  done  away  with  he  probably  would  not  main- 
tain, since  its  percentage  of  alcohol  is  in  no  way  reduced  by  pas- 
teurization, and  he  would  doubtless  not  claim  that  the  process 
would  abolish  intemperance ;  but  he  does  think  that  most  of  the 
diseases  and  troubles  heretofore  attributed  to  "  alcoholism  "  are 
really  due  to  poisonous  toxins  whose  formation  may  be  prevented. 
A  reviewer  in  La  Nature  (December  19)  thinks  that  Dr.  Loir  goes 
rather  far  with  his  theory,  but  that  pasteurization  would  be  an  ex- 
cellent treatment  for  wine.     He  says  : 

"  Dr.  Loir  starts  with  the  point  of  view  that  wine  does  not  cause 
alcoholism,  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  it  possesses  nutrient  and 
stimulating  properties,  and  that  the  effects  that  it  produces  in  the 
human  organism  are  caused  by  the  maladies  from  which  it  itself 
suffers.  Of  course  wine  may  also  be  injurious  to  health  on  ac- 
count of  its  voluntary  adulteration  by  producers  or  merchants  ;  but 
these  are  financially  interested  in  such  adulterations  .  .  .  whereas 
they  can  reap  no  advantage  from  allowing  the  development  in  their 
wine  of  diseases  that  will  produce  substances  harmful  to  the  con- 
sumer. In  one  author's  opinion,  physicians  w'ho  forbid  wine  in 
the  regimen  of  their  patients  are  proceeding  by  imperfect  general- 
ization, as  the  rhetoricians  say,  and  are  attributing  to  wine  the 
harmful  effects  produced  in  the  stomach  by  certain  diseased  wines, 
which  is  too  often  the  case. 

"  We  may  thus  understand  by  what  course  of  reasoning  Dr.  Loir 
reaches  the  conclusion  that  pasteurization  may  be  a  means  of  com- 
bating alcoholism  by  insuring  that  we  shall  consume  only  per- 
fectly healthy  wines.  Medical  men  will  then,  he  says,  have  no 
reason  to  forbid  wine,  and  as  we  see  the  consumption  of  it  in- 
crease, that  of  ardent  spirits  will  decrease  in  corresponding  pro- 
portion. We  know  .  .  .  that  wines  may  easily  be  pasteurized, 
and  that  they  often  are  so  treated  ;  that  the  process  does  not  im- 
part a  cooked  taste  to  the  wine  so  treated,  and  that  this  methodical 
heating  preserves  the  wine  from  all  injurious  alterations.  Pasteur- 
ization may  also  be  usefully  applied  to  unfermented  wines,  since  it 
may  preserve  the  ferment  while  destroying  the  disease  germs. 

"  We  believe  that  one  of  Dr.  Loir's  assertions  should  be  taken 
with  some  reservations.  He  says  that  wine  can  never  in  itself  be 
harmful  to  our  organism  if  it  is  not  tainted  with  one  of  the  special 
maladies  that  produce  diseases  of  another  kind  in  those  that  par- 
take of  it.  But  his  theorj',  as  he  explains  it,  is  that  '  pasteurized 
wine  does  not  contain  the  acids  and  other  substances  that  are  pro- 
duced in  it  when  it  is  "  sick,"  and  that  determine  in  our  organism 
the  major  part  of  the  disorders  attributed  to  the  wine.'  He  con- 
cludes, and  it  is  here  that  it  seems  to  us  he  exaggerates,  that  after 
pasteurization  is  universally  practised,  physicians  will  have  no 
more  excuse  to  condemn  the  use  of  wine.  But  in  any  case  it 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  treatment  by  heat  can  not  be  too 
strongly  recommended.  Doubtless  it  will  not  suffice  to  cure  the 
maladies  of  wine,  but  it  can  prevent  them  all,  if  properly  applied." 
—  Translatiott  made  for 'Ynv.  Literary  Digest. 


Hunting  for  Radium.  —In  the  popular  mind,  radioactivity 
appears  to  be  regarded  as  a  property  of  radium  alone,  and  its 
presence  as  a  sure  indication  of  that  rare  and  valuable  .substance. 
Hence  a  good  many  rash  statements  about  its  presence  in  various 
localities.  The  Engirieering  and  Mining  Journal  gives  editorial 
warning  as  follows : 

"The  New  York  Sun  prints  a  foolish  telegram  from  New  Or- 
leans stating  that  'rumors  of  the  discovery  of  earth  bearing  a 
large  piece  of  radium  in  the  Llano  have  been  persistent  for  some 
time,  and  to-day  these  rumors  were  verified  by  the  return  of  a 
party  of  scientists  who  had  visited  the  mine  to  investigate  the  re- 
port.'    It  is  no  wonder  that  a  local  paper  in  Utah  waxes  enthusi 


astic  over  the  discovery  of  uranium  oxid  in  that  State,  and  goes 
on  to  say  :  'As  radium,  like  uranium,  can  be  found  only  in  cama- 
tite,  and  these  twin  metals  are  as  closely  associated  as  the  letters  q 
and  u.  the  certainty-  of  radium   is  established.' 

"  The  number  of  analysts  able  to  isolate  radium  can  be  counted  ; 
radioactivity  does  not  entail  the  presence  of  radium  ;  many  min- 
erals are  radioactive  which  are  barren  of  radium  itself.  Assayers 
and  chemists  in  mining-camps  have  no  means  of  making  tests  for 
the  element ;  if  they  pretend  to  do  so,  they  are  charlatans.  The 
separation  of  radium  from  its  ores  is  a  difficult  and  extremely 
tedious  process,  only  to  be  carried  out  in  a  specially  equipped 
laboratory  by  expert  chemists.  It  is  also  to  be  borne  in  mind  that 
pure  radium  has  never  been  produced ;  the  material  thus  far  ob- 
tained is  an  impure  salt  containing  a  variable  proportion  of  the 
element,  usually  in  the  form  of  chlorid." 


SHORTHAND    REPORTERS   IN   ANTIQUITY. 

''P*HAT  apparently  very  modem  person,  the  stenographer,  was 
■'•       busy  taking  notes  nearly  two  thousand  years  ago — so  we  are 
assured  by  M.  Leon  Goudallier,  writing  in  Cosmos  (Paris).     He 
says : 

"There  is  in  this  title  neither  anachronism  nor  printer's  error. 
I  know  that  Gabelsberger  is  the  inventor  of  stenography  in  its 
present  state.  Speed  is  the  privilege  of  the  nineteenth  and  twen- 
tieth centuries,  and. 
therefore,  this  kind 
of  rapid  writing- 
seems  to  belong  ex- 
clusively to  our  fe- 
vered epoch  ;  but  it 
is  asserted  that  the 
ancients  knew  of 
this  precious  art. 
Learned  men  believe 
that  they  have  found 
it  among  the  Pheni- 
cians,  the  Egyptians, 
the  Persians,  and  the 
Hebrews ;  but  they 
can  not  prove  their 
case.  Among  the 
Greeks  and  the  Ro- 
mans, however,  its 
existence  is  certain. 

"The  shorthand 
that  they  used  was  a 
form  of  writing  in 
which  each  word  was 
represented  by  a  special  sign.  The  letters  of  the  alphabet  with 
modifications,  connected  so  as  to  admit  of  great  rapidity  of  execu- 
tion, formed  the  elements  of  these  characters.  They  date  at  least 
from  tlie  first  century  before  Christ 

"In  the  second  century  a.d.,  we  find  the  term  '  semeiograph ' 
[stenographic  character]  in  the  Greek  orator,  Havius  Philostratus. 

"  In  the  third  centun,',  the  famous  historian  of  the  church,  Euse- 
bius  of  Cesarea,  reports  that  a  controversy  between  a  certain 
Malchion  and  Paul  of  Samosata  was  reproduced  in  shorthand. 

"  Origen  of  Alexandria  (185-254  A.D.)  tells  us  that  he  noted  his 
sermons  down  in  shorthand,  and  Socrates,  the  ecclesiastical  his- 
torian of  the  fourtli  century,  says  that  part  of  the  sermons  of  St. 
John  Chrysostom  was  preserved  by  the  same  process.  ...  In  the 
first  century  B.C.  a  discourse  of  Cato  Uticensis,  if  we  may  credit 
Plutarch,  was  taken  down  by  shorthand  reporters. 

"  The  development  of  shorthand  was  due  especially  to  Marcus 
Tullius  Tiro.  Born  in  Latium  in  103  B.C.,  Tiro,  who  was  a  slave, 
was  brought  up  with  Cicero,  who  was  some  years  his  junior. 
Freed,  he  became  Cicero's  secretary,  and  in  this  capacity  aided 
him  greatly.  In  the  famous  trial  of  Catiline  (63  B.c)  the  steno- 
graphic rapidity  of  Tiro  was  at  its  height.  .  .  .  Little  by  little  this 
kind  of  writing  was  improved  and  its  use  extended.  Those  who 
practised  the  art  were  called  notarii,  from  which  word  our  '  notary  ' 
is  derived 

"  This  art  was  taught  in  the  schools.  We  read  in  an  old  code.x 
preserved  at  Madrid:  'The  instruction  of  children  usually  begins 
with  "  notes,"  whose  development  is  attributed   by  tradition  to 
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Seneca,  the  Cordovan  poet.'  This  was  Lucius  Annaeus  Seneca, 
the  philosopher,  who  was  born  in  this  Spanish  city  :  he  made  a 
general  collection  of  these  signs,  or 'notes,' numbering  five  thou- 
sand. 

"  The  Emperor  Titus  taught  his  stepson  belles-lettres  and  short- 
hand. Sultonius,  who  reports  this  fact,  says  also  of  his  prince: 
'I  have  often  heard  that  he  was  capable  of  writing  shorthand  with 
the  greatest  rapidity,  and  that  he  often  competed  with  the  scribes 
for  amusement.'  In  antiquity  (and  this  is  admitted  by  (iabels- 
berger,  the  creator  of  modern  stenography)  there  were  about  three 
hundred  schools  of  shorthand." 

With  the  advent  of  Christianity  both  the  Greek  and  Latin  sys- 
tems of  shorthand,  we  are  told,  were  extended.  They  reached 
their  greatest  development  in  the  times  of  the  persecutions.  To 
Christian  "  notaries  "  we  are  indebted  for  accounts  of  the  martyrs, 
for  they  assisted  at  the  trials  of  the  confessors  of  Christ.     Pope 
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EXURGE,  DOMINIE,   DEUS.    MEUS,  I\   PRIICEPIO. 
TIRONIOME   SHORTHAND   OF   THE   EIGHTH   CENTURY. 

Clement  (196  a.d.)  divided  Rome  into  seven  districts,  each  with 
its  stenographer.  St.  Augustine  tells  us  that  his  hearers  took 
down  his  discourses  in  .shorthand.  At  the  grand  council  of  Car- 
thage (411)  there  were  required  eight  shorthand  reporters  to  record 
the  words  of  the  prelates. 

Shorthand  remained  in  common  use  until  the  seventh  century. 
Then  its  decadence  began,  and  it  was  little  used;  but  it  did  not 
disappear  entirely.  Like  so  many  other  branches  of  human  knowl- 
edge, tachygraphy  found  a  refuge  in  the  cloisters,  and  thus,  in 
.spite  of  the  vicissitudes  of  the  times,  was  preserved  from  ruin. — 
Translation  made  /or  The  Literary  Digest. 
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E  discoveries  of  Professor  Curie  and  his  wife  in  relation  to 
radium  have  made  their  names  known  throughout  the  world. 
Their  work  appears  even  more  wonderful  in  the  light  of  a  state- 
ment made  in  the  Revue  G^n^rale  des  Sciences  by  AL  L.  Olivier, 
who  writes  that  it  has  been  carried  out  under  the  greatest  difficul- 
ties, because  of  the  inadequate  laboratory  facilities  and  appliances 
at  M.  Curie's  disposal.  That  this  should  be  the  case  nowadays, 
in  scientific  France,  is  certainly  remarkable,  and  M.  Olivier  will 
hardly  be  blamed  for  his  assertion  that  it  is  also  disgraceful.  He 
says : 

"  At  this  moment,  when  foreigners  are  rendering  homage  to  tlie 
fine  work  of  AL  and  Mme.  Curie,  by  awarding  to  them  the  Davy 
medal  and  the  Nobel  prize,  we  think  it  a  favorable  time  to  call  at- 
tention to  the  insufficient  means  of  work  that  they  have  at  their 
disposal  for  their  investigations.  While  regretting  that  a  scientist 
like  M.  Curie  should  be  obliged  to  teach  the  elements  of  physics 
to  young  pupils  ...  we  are  speaking  now  particularly  of  the  de- 
plorable condition  of  his  laboratory.  In  his  own  school  there  is 
only  a  single  small  and  inconvenient  work-room,  unsuited  for  .seri- 
ous investigations  and  almost  unusable.  At  the  School  of  Physics 
and  Industrial  Chemistry,  where  all  his  researches  on  radium  have 
been  made,  the  installation  is  a  miserable  one,  consisting  of  bar- 
racks made  of  boards  loaned  by  the  city  of  Paris.  The  room  u.sed 
for  physical  experiments  is  smoky,  low,  dark,  moist,  and  cold.  It 
has  none  of  the  means  for  carrying  out  delicate  experiments,  and 
no  plant  for  furnishing  electric  energy  or  high-temperature  heat. 
As  for  the  chemical  room,  that  is  more  than  primitive.  In  a  great 
glazed  shed  there  are  two  plain  wooden  tables  for  holding  flasks, 
capsules,  furnaces,  etc.,  and  all  chemical  operations  must  be  per- 
formed on  these  two  tables.  There  is  no  hood  to  carry  away 
vapors,  and  every  time  there  is  a  chemical  reaction  the  room  is 
filled  with  fumes  and  the  air  becomes  irrespirable.  Finally,  M. 
Curie  has  no  laboratory  assistant. 

"The  precarious  condition  of  this  plant  certainly  makes  the 
merit  of  M.  and  Mme.  Curie  the  greater;  but  we  believe  that  it 
can  no  longer  continue  to  exist  without  scandal.     Not  only  does 


this  situation  give  an  impression,  that  is  unfortunate  for  the  good 
name  of  France,  to  all  foreign  scientists  who  go  to  visit  their 
French  confreres,  but  it  also  prevents  M.  Curie  from  carrying  out 
with  sufficient  promptness  the  experiments  that  his  investigations 
have  suggested  to  him.  Certain  discoveries  about  radium  recently 
made  abroad  would  probably  have  been  made  in  France  if  suffi- 
cient means  of  investigation  had  been  at  Curie's  disposal. 

"  The  situation  of  M.  Curie  is  altogether  abnormal.  Several 
years  ago.  a  brilliant  offer  was  made  to  him  by  a  foreign  univer- 
sity, and  he  must  certainly  regret  that  he  refused  to  leave  his  native 
country.  We  hope  that  the  honors  that  have  come  to  him  from 
abroad  will  bring  about  a  radical  change  in  this  situation,  and  that 
he  may  soon  be  able,  for  the  glory  of  French  science,  to  devote 
himself  exclusively  to  his  researches,  with  numerous  assistants  and 
a  vast  laboratory,  well  fitted  and  provided  with  a  sufficient  endow- 
ment."—  Translation  made  for 'Ywv.  Literary  Digest. 


How  Fast  Does  an  Odor  Travel  ?— The  rapid  propa- 
gation of  smells  noticed  in  the  open  air  appears  due  entirely  to 
currents,  since  in  small  tubes,  where  currents  can  not  exist,  the  rate 
is  found  to  be  very  small.  Experiments  along  this  line  were  first 
undertaken  in  England  by  Professor  Ayrton,  and  additional  data 
have  recently  been  reported  to  the  American  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  .Science  by  Mr.  John  Zeleny,  of  the  University  of 
Minnesota.     Says  Science,  in  an  abstract  of  his  paper: 

"  With  ammonia  diffusing  through  a  tube  a  meter  and  a  half  long, 
over  two  hours  elapsed  before  the  smell  could  be  detected  at  the 
other  end  of  the  tube.  Using  different  lengths  of  tubing,  it  was 
found  that  the  time  required  for  the  diffusion  of  the  smell  was 
roughly  proportioned  to  the  square  of  the  length.  Ammonia  and 
hydrogen  .sulphid  were  used  for  the  above  experiments.  The 
presence  of  ammonia  could  be  detected  chemically  at  a  point  in  a 
tube  after  about  the  same  time  as  when  the  sense  of  smell  was 
used  for  a  detector.  The  rate  of  propagation  of  the  smell  of  am- 
monia was  not  markedly  different  when  this  had  to  pass  along  the 
same  tube  either  horizontally  or  vertically  upward  or  vertically 
downward.  With  camphor,  however,  while  the  rates  horizontally 
and  downward  were  about  the. same,  the  speed  upward  was  about 
twice  as  great.  The  smell  given  to  iron  and  brass  by  rubbing  these 
with  the  fingers  was  also  tried,  but  gave  no  definite  results." 


SCIENCE    BREVITIES. 

Reports  of  large  deposits  of  "  radium  ore,"  here,  there,  and  elsewhere, 
which  are  now  frequent  in  the  papers,  are  discounted  by  an  editorial 
writer  in  l^ie  Engineering  and  A/iiiin,^  Journal  (ia.n\xa.vy  21),  who  takes  as 
his  text  a  recent  pitchblende  excitement  in  north  Cornwall,  England,  by 
reason  of  the  alleged  discovery  of  deposits  containing  a  radioactive  variety 
of  this  uranium  oxid.  Says  the  writer  :  "  In  this  case  as  in  similar  occur- 
rences in  the  West  lately,  it  has  been  assumed  that  pitchblende  was 
necessarily  a  commercial  source  of  radium,  and  irresponsible  chemists 
have  reported  the  presence  of  the  new  element  merelj-  by  inference.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  much  pitchblende,  undoubtedly  radioactive,  has  turned 
out  to  be  of  no  commercial  value  as  a  source  of  radium." 

If  the  energy  of  radium  is  due,  as  some  think,  to  its  absorption  of  some 
external  radiation,  still  unknown  to  us,  it  would  be  natural  to  suppose  that 
its  activity  may  be  influenced  by  the  intensity  of  its  own  radiations.  This 
has  been  suggested  as  a  possibilitj'  by  Dr.  J.  J.  Thomson.  In  order  to  test 
this  point,  measurements  of  the  radioactivity  of  radium  bromid  have  re- 
cently been  made  by  E.  Rutherford,  first  in  the  solid  state  and  then  diffused 
throughout  the  mass  of  a  solution  having  more  than  a  thousand  times  its 
volume.  "No  appreciable  change  in  the  radioactivity  was  observed  in 
over  a  month's  interval,"  says  'J'/ie  Electrical  Review,  in  describing  the  re- 
sults, "and  the  conclusion  is  drawn  that  a  distribution  of  the  radiating 
matter  over  a  few  times  its  original  volume  has  no  appreciable  influence 
on  its  radioactivity." 

"A  Pmi.ADELPHrA  judge,"  says  American  Medicine,  "has  given  expres- 
sion to  the  opinion  that  '  the  life  of  a  rich  man  is  worth  more  than  the  life 
of  a  poor  man,  and  the  physician  has  a  right  to  charge  the  millionaire  more 
for  his  services  than  he  does  the  laborer.'  He  went  on  further  to  say  that 
'the  physician  is  unlike  the  merchant,  who  has  goods  of  different  quality 
to  sell  at  various  prices.  He  must  give  his  best  service  in  every  case.  But 
it  does  not  follow  that  the  service  is  worth  the  same  in  every  case.  Human 
life  has  a  pecuniary  value  of  variable  quantity,  greater  in  the  millionaire 
than  in  the  laborer.  Thus,  the  practitioner  of  common  sense  has  a  maxi- 
mum and  a  minimum  charge,  and  makes  out  his  bills  to  suit  the  pecuniary 
circumstances  of  his  patients.'  "  The  writer  thinks  that  "  there  will  be  no 
dissent  on  the  part  of  right-thinking  people"  from  this  view.  Carried  to 
its  logical  conclusion  it  would  appear  to  justify  a  sliding  scale  of  prices  for 
all  the  necessities  of  life,  carefully  adjusted  to  the  varying  incomes  of  the 
users. 
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IS  THE    BIBLE    A    FIXED    AUTHORITY? 

"  TT  is  elusive,  this  impersonal  authoritativeness,  this  external 
-»•  authority  of  the  Scripture.  We  can  never  get  at  it.  We  al- 
ways .seem  to  he  going  to  come  up  with  it.  but  we  never  do,"  says 
Prof.  E.  C.  Moore,  in  his  volume  of  Lowell  Lectures,  entitled 
"  The  New  Testament  in  the  Christian  Church."  Professor  Moore 
di.scu.sses  in  the  closing  chapter  of  this  book  the  nature  and  liinits 
of  authority  in  religion,  with  especial  reference  to  the  Bible,  con- 
sidered as  a  source  of  authority.  His  ultimate  conclusion  is  that 
the  Bible  must  and  can  be  an  authority  only  as  every  utterance  and 
every  institution  is  a  real  authority — namely,  by  the  moral  and 
spiritual  force  of  the  truth  it  con- 
tains.    We  quote  further : 

"  Men  are  not  generally  in  revolt 
against  the  authority  of  Scripture. 
It  is  not  that  they  repudiate  the  no- 
tion of  revelation  and  disbelieve  in 
inspiration.  This  is  not  the  case 
even  with  all  those  who  say  they  do 
thus  disbelieve.  But  they  are  under 
the  intellectual  necessity  of  under- 
standing the  authority  of  the  Scrip- 
ture as  they  understand  every  other 
authority.  The.se  facts  of  revela- 
tion and  of  inspiration  must  needs 
be  brought  into  harmonious  relation 
with  all  other  facts.  A  man's  view 
of  God's  presence  and  power,  of 
God's  working  in  these  things,  must 
needs  be  coherent  with  his  views  of 
God"s  presence  and  power,  and  of 
God's  working  in  all  things  besides. 
It  is  only  a  period  of  failure  of  ad- 
justment which  we  have  been  pass- 
ing through.  The  cau.se  of  religion 
has  lagged  behind  in  the  process  of 
adjustment." 

The  appeal  iTom  the  Bible  as  a 
mere  external  authority,  to  be  re- 
ceived without  consideration  of  the 
nature  of  its  truth  or  the  ethic  of 
its  teaching.  Professor  Moore  en- 
forces as  essential  to  the  very  integ- 
rity of  the  Protestant  principle,  as 
follows : 


"  In  giving  up   to  almost  any  ex- 
tent the  oracular  and  external  theory 

of  the  inspiration  and  authority  of  the  Scriptures,  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  gives  up  very  little,  so  long  as  it  retains  the 
doctrine  of  its  own  infallibility  and  the  exclusive  right  of  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  Scripture.  But  the  Protestant  body,  in  question- 
ing, ever  so  little  the  verbal  infallibility  of  the  Scripture,  in  ma- 
king itself  in  any  sense  the  judge  of  that  before  which  it  yet  bows 
as  its  own  arbiter  and  judge,  renounces,  even  tho  it  may  be  all  un- 
consciously, every  authority  in  matters  of  religion  short  of  God 
Himself,  and  commits  itself  by  a  great  act  of  faith  to  the  divine 
principle  working  within  humanity,  to  the  religious  instinct,  to 
the  trained  intelligence,  and  the  faithful  heart  of  the  individual 
man  as  the  sole  interpreter  of  Scripture  and  the  only  register  of 
the  influence  of  the  spirit  of  God  upon  the  life  of  man.  But  be- 
tween the  authority  of  the  church  as  the  official  interpreter  of  the 
Scripture  and  this  response  in  our  own  hearts  to  the  spirit  whicli 
is  in  the  Scripture  there  is  no  real  standing  ground.  The  sooner 
we  make  this  clear  to  ourselves  the  sooner  we  shall  be  delivered 
from  half-way  measures  which  are  worse  than  no  measures  at  all." 

The  essential  difficulty  in  making  the  Bible  an  external  author- 
ity, infallible  for  all  alike.  Professor  Moore  states  in  this  pass- 
age : 


EDWARD  CALDWFLL  MOORE,  D.D., 

Professor  of  Theology  in  Harvard  University, 


"  Even  those  to  whose  apprehension  the  Scripture  is  a  bii.ding 
letter,  an  original  infallible  statement,  must  admit  that  they  never 
get  beyond  the  question  of  the  interpretation  of  that  statement. 
It  is  too  simple  to  say  the  Scripture  says  thus  and  thus.  What 
does  it  mean  by  that  which  it  thus  says?  And  the  moment  we 
iiave  asked  that  question.  What  does  it  mean?  we  have  pas.sed  out 
of  the  realm  of  the  external,  out  of  the  sphere  of  the  letter  and  of 
the  written  oracle,  into  the  realm  of  the  inward  and  the  spiritual. 
The  only  question  is.  Whose  inward  and  spiritual  estimate  is  to 
prevail  ? " 

"To  this  question  there  are  only  two  possible  answers.  Either 
this  authoritative  interpretation  of  Scripture  is  that  of  an  institu- 
tion, it  is  that  of  an  historical  tradition,  it  is  that  of  a  priesthood, 
it  is  that  of  living  persons  whoSe  autiiority  is  derived  from  the  fact 
that  they  represent  that  institution  and  tradition.  But  if  this  is 
the  case,  then  we  have  no  authority  except  that  of  the  church  to 

which  belongs,  on  this  theory,  the 
power  to  interpret  Scripture  and  to 
make  religious  deliverances  of  any 
sort.  Or  else,  on  the  other  hand,  we 
must  say  that  the  authoritative  in- 
terpretation of  the  Scripture  is  that 
which  vindicates  itself  as  true  in  the 
devout  and  learned  thought,  it  is  that 
which  verities  itself  in  the  pure  con- 
science and  the  humble  life  of  the 
individual  believer." 

The  inquirer  in  the  end  must 
choose  between  the  answer  that  Ro- 
man Catholicism  gives — that  the 
church  is  to  determine  for  us  the 
meanings  of  Scripture,  and  the  an- 
swer to  which  he  thinks  not  only 
Christ,  but  all  the  modem  spirit 
points. — that  the  Bible  must  furnish 
its  own  interpretation  by  the  effects 
of  its  truth  directly  operating  on  the 
mind  of  the  inquirer.  Between  these 
answers  there  is  no  middle  ground. 
It  is  this  conviction  that  is  fast  de- 
termining the  lines  of  the  controversy 
within  the  lines  of  the  Protestant 
communions.  We  quote  in  conclu- 
sion : 

"This  religion  of  the  authority  of 
the  Spirit  of  God  within  men,  when 
we  shall  have  advanced  to  it,  will 
be  seen  to  separate  us  from  some 
forms  of  Protestantism  by  a  wider 
interval  than  that  which  separated 
Protestantism  from  Catholicism  four 
hundred  years  ago.  But  this  re- 
ligion of  the  authority  of  the  good  and  of  the  God  working  with- 
in men  will  be  seen  ...  to  be  a  recurrence  to  the  simplicity  of 
that  religion  in  which  Jesus  himself  lived,  and  which  the  apostles 
propounded  at  the  first." 


Denominationalism  in  Universities.— President  W. 
R.  Harper,  of  Chicago  University,  declared  in  an  address  before 
the  senior  class  a  few  days  ago  that  the  University  is  "no  longer  a 
Baptist  institution."  Most  of  the  students  and  most  of  the  profe.s- 
sors,  he  said,  are  non-Baptists.  All  the  buildings  on  the  campus 
were  paid  for  by  people  of  other  creeds,  and  $99  out  of  every  Sioo, 
except  that  given  by  John  I).  Rockefeller,  were  contributed  by 
non-Baptists.  "  Religious  denominationalism  in  universities,"  he 
continued.  "  is  narrow-mindedness,  and  the  fact  that  the  University 
of  Chicago  has  broken  away  from  this  cla.ss  is  an  evidence  of  its 
mental  progress.  Denominationalism  may  apply  to  small  colleges, 
but  not  to  large  ones."  In  the  opinion  of  The  Christian  Worker 
and  Evangelist  (New  York),  "  these  are  the  wise  words  of  a  far- 
seeing  man.     There  alwavs  will  be  use  for  theological  seminaries; 
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but  apart  from  these  denominational  schools,  instruction,  the 
broadly  Christian,  should  be  non-sectarian :  tiic  fountains  of 
knowledge  should  be  uncolored  by  the  pigments  of  sectarianism." 
The  Providence  /onrtial  is  led  to  offer  some  observations  on  the 
analogy  existing  between  Chicago  and  Brown  Universities  : 

"  Outside  of  Mr.  Rockefeller's  benefactions,  the  gifts  to  the 
Providence  college  have  come  principally  from  those  who  were  not 
Baptists.  Sayles  Memorial  Hall,  the  John  Carter  Brown  Memo- 
rial Library,  the  Ladd  observatory,  the  Bajnotti  clock  tower,  the 
Sharpe  Memorial  organ,  Wilson  Hall,  and  other  benefactions 
were  not  derived  from  Baptist  sources.  In  view  of  President 
Harper's  remarks,  it  is  perhaps  worth  while  for  those  who  are 
interested  in  Brown  to  consider  the  advantages  and  disadvan- 
tages that  have  accrued  to  it  from  its  official  affiliation  with  the 
denomination  to  which  it  has  yielded  so  great  a  share  in  its  admin- 
istration." 


NECESSITY   OF   MYSTERY    IN    REVEALED 
RELIGION. 

MANY  people  are  unwilling  to  accept  Christianity  because 
they  are  unable  to  understand  its  dogmas.  Their  attitude, 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  modern  Christian  believer,  is  illogical 
and  untenable.  Father  Searle,  of  the  Paulist -Community,  New 
York,  who  deals  with  this  question  in  The  Catholic  World  (Janu- 
ary), insists  that  the  element  of  mystery  is  inherent  in  religion,  and 
that  faith  in  the  incomprehensible  is  "  an  eternal  necessity  "  for  hu- 
manity. "  Even  in  matters  of  pure  intellect,"  he  says,  "  we  become 
conscious  of  limitations  which  seem  insuperable."  Is  it,  then,  un- 
reasonable to  suppose  that  "  there  are  regions  of  thought  from 
which  in  our  present  state,  at  any  rate,  we  are  utterly  excluded?" 
Father  Searle  continues : 

"There  are  many  things  which  children  do  not  understand,  but 
wish  to,  which  we  understand  but  can  not  explain  to  them.  They 
are  continually  asking 'Why ?  '  and  'How?'  and  we  can  give  no 
explanation  that  they  would  understand.  Fortunately  they  do  not 
press  their  questions,  but  pass  to  something  else.  But,  however 
much  they  might  insist,  or  however  little  we  could  explain,  we 
should  still  have  to  instruct  them  in  what  they  ought  to  know. 

"  Is  it  not,  then,  equally  probable,  to  say  the  least,  that  God 
should  instruct  us,  His  children,  in  some  matters  unintelligible  to 
us?  For  it  is  important  that  we  should  know  them.  For  in- 
stance .  ,  .  how  necessary  it  is  for  us  to  know  that  we  can  save 
our  souls  if  we  will ;  and  our  will  is  free ;  and  yet,  from  the  very 
nature  of  God  we  see  that  He  must  know  whether  we  shall  actually 
save  them  or  not.  The  two  together  are  incomprehensible  to  us. 
The  simple,  easily  understood  doctrine  would  be  that  God  pre- 
determines the  salvation  or  damnation  of  each  one  of  us,  without 
regard  to  our  own  actions,  and  that  we  have  no  chance  to  work 
out  our  own  salvation.  But  if  we  really  believed  this,  we  would 
not  try  to  save  our  souls  or  to  practise  virtue.  Here,  therefore,  an 
incomprehensible  mystery  must  be  revealed  to  us,  and  we  must 
believe  it,  or  fall  into  despair  or  indifference. 

"  It  is,  then,  necessary  that  there  should  be  mysteries  in  religion. 
Some  things  we  must  know  in  order  to  save  our  souls  and  attain 
the  destiny  for  which  God  has  made  us,  which  seem  to  our  limited 
reason  incomprehensible,  or  inconsistent  with  other  things  which 
we  do  know.  And  there  are  many  tliinj^s  which,  tho  not  abso- 
lutely necessary,  it  helps  us  to  know,  without  understanding  them. 

"The  amount  of  the  matter,  then,  would  naturally  be,  and  actu- 
ally is,  that  God  reveals  tons  what  in  His  infinite  wisdom  He 
knows  will  be  profitable  for  our  salvation.  It  is,  of  cour.se,  prob- 
able that  in  .some  matters  He  may  also  intend  simply  to  give  us 
the  merit  of  faith,  which  is  tiie  ground  of  all  supernatural  virtue 
and  most  pleasing  to  Him.  But  still  we  may  say  that  this  can  not 
be  the  whole  reason  for  His  mysteries;  that  one  great  reason  for 
His  not  explaining  Himself  is  that  He  can  not  completely  do  so. 
.  .  .  This  may  sound  like  a  denial  of  His  omnipotence,  but  it  is 
not,  in  any  proper  .sense.  The  difference  between  the  Creator  and 
the  creature  is  not  temporary,  but  eternal;  not  accidental,  but  es- 
sential. In  other  words,  God  can  not  do  what  is  contrary  to  His 
own  essence  and  His  own  perfection.  To  make  us  understand  as 
He  does  would  be  to  make  us  equal  to  Himself.  But  this  can  not 
be.     God  is  one,  there  can  be  no  other.     God,  the  Father,  Son, 


and  Holy  Ghost,  is  from  eternity ;  uncreated,  and  impossible  to  be 
created.  The  Creator  can  not  make  a  creature  who  can  know  Him 
as  He  knows  Himself. 

"Faith  in  the  incomprehensible  is,  then,  in  a  general  way,  an 
eternal  necessity  for  us.  The  finite  creature  must  always  have 
something  beyond  its  reach ;  something  for  which  even  the  light  it 
can  receive  from  God  will  not  be  sufficient.  But  that  will  not  be  a 
cause  for  discontent ;  for  in  that  light  it  will  recognize  most  clearly 
its  own  necessary  limits.  The  cause  of  our  discontent  here  in  this 
matter  is  that  we  do  not  so  clearly  recognize  them.  It  is  very  im- 
portant that  we  should." 


A   LITERARY    MAN'S   ESTIMATE   OF  JEREMY 

TAYLOR. 

''yHE  present  generation  of  religious  people  has  probably  been 
•*■  less  accustomed  to  refresh  itself  with  the  reflections  and 
rules  of  Jeremy  Taylor  than  was  the  case  with  former  generations. 
There  are  many,  however,  who  will  welcome  Edmund  Gosse's  new- 
Life  of  Taylor,  written  almost  wholly  from  the  narrative  and  liter- 
ary point  of  view.  Several  glimpses  are  afforded  in  this  book  of 
opinions  and  facts  of  interest  to  the  religious  observer.  Mr. 
Gosse,  for  instance,  gives  Taylor  greater  credit  than  that  accorded 
to  Milton  for  promoting  liberty  of  conscience  in  his  own  age.  We 
quote  : 

"  In  spite  of  the  liberality  shown  on  certain  points  by  Cromwell, 
in  spite  of  Milton's  voice  lifted  so  nobly  in  'Comus  '  and  '  Areopa- 
gatica,'  in  spite,  too,  of  the  gliinmerings  exhibited  by  that  odd 
group  of  dissenters  who  were  called  the  Independents,  it  can  not 
be  said  that  liberty  of  conscience,  in  the  broad  and  modern  sense, 
was  brought  before  the  minds  of  Englishmen  until  Jeremy  Taylor 
published  his  'Liberty  of  Prophesying.'  It  is  an  extraordinary 
proof  of  the  vigor  of  his  mind  that  he,  of  all  men  living,  trained  at 
Cambridge  and  Oxford  in  the  very  mysteries  of  Thorough,  the 
protege  oi  Laud,  the  companion  of  Juxton  and  Sheldon,  should, 
without  passing  through  any  violent  crisis,  by  the  sheer  evolution 
of  his  piety  and  tenderness,  have  broken  through  the  thickest  crust 
of  prejudice.  This  danger  of  being  misunderstood  or  too  well  un- 
derstood was  extreme;  and  if  his  situation  had  not  been  emi- 
nently propitious  it  is  probable  that  he  could  not  have  dared  to 
affront  the  fanaticism  of  the  age.  .  .  .  It  was  Tajjlor  who  first  con- 
ceived of  a  toleration  not  founded  upon  agreement  or  concession, 
but  upon  a  broad  basis  of  practical  piety  of  loyal  confidence  in 
that  church  which,  as 
he  says  in  one  of  his  lu- 
minous phrases,  is  not 
a  chimera  or  a  shadow, 
but  a  company  of  men 
believing  in  Jesus 
Christ,  and,  therefore, 
able  to  trust  the  bona 
fides  of  others  who  ap- 
proach the  same  truth 
from  a  different  stand- 
point. ...  In  an  age 
altogether  given  up  to 
proscription  and  perse- 
cution Jeremy  Taylor 
lifted  his  clear  voice  in 
proof  of  '  the  unreason- 
ableness of  proscribing 
to  other  men's  faith,  and 
the  iniquity  of  perse- 
cuting differing  opin- 
ions.'" 

Jeremy  Taylor  is,  of 
course,  best  known  for 
his  world-famous  hom- 
ilies on  holy  living  and 
dying.  Mr.  Gosse 
thinks  that  "  Holy  Liv- 
ing," while  it  has  "  parts  of  great  passion  and  beauty,"  can  not  be 
regarded  as  "  one  of  its  author's  principal  contributions  to  litera- 


JEREMY  TAYLOR   (1613-1667), 

English  Bishop  and  Theologian  ;  author  of 
"  Holy  Living  "  and  "  Holy  Hying." 
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ture."     He  regards  the  scope  of  this  work  as  "  peculiarly  unfavor- 
able to  a  writer  of  Taylor's  genius,"  and  says  further : 

"  These  defects  arise  out  of  its  practical  merits.  It  is  a  didactic 
guide  to  the  holy  life.  It  is  above  all  things  technical.  It  is 
'fitted  to  all  occasions,  furnished  to  all  necessities  ' ;  it  is  a  guide 
to  perfection,  a  map  of  all  the  virtues  pushed  to  their  most  inac- 
cessible altitude.  The  author  admits  no  excuse  for  any  kind  of 
frailty  ;  he  pleads  throughout  for  tiie  most  austere  and  lofty  practise 
as  if  it  were  easily  to  be  obtained.  His  ideal  saint  walks  in  spot- 
less glory  along  the  mountaintops,  stepping  upon  virgin  snow.  .  . 
This  is  a  point  of  view  which  may  lend  itself  to  admirable  effects 
in  the  hands  of  a  theological  philosopher,  but  this  Jeremy  Taylor 
was  not.  He  was  a  very  great  writer,  but  it  will  scarcely  be  pre- 
tended that  he  was  a  great  thinker." 

Contrary  to  the  generally  accepted  view  of  the  two  books,  Mr. 
Gosse  regards  "  Holy  Dying"  as  Taylor's  masterpiece.  Between 
the  two  he  sees  "  all  the  difference  which  there  must  be  between 
a  piece  of  task  work,  honestly  and  competently  performed,  and  a 
product  of  vehement  inspiration."  He  points  out  that  Taylor 
wrote  "  Holy  Dying  "  after  undergoing  deep  emotional  experiences 
of  his  own.  "  It  was  an  observation  of  what  his  own  heart  had 
throbbed  with  in  agony  and  terror  and  incurable  regret."  Mr. 
Gosse  calls  this  work  "  one  of  the  most  beautiful  prose  composi- 
tions of  the  seventeenth  century,  a  threnody  palpitating  with  en- 
thusiasm and  emotion." 


A   NEW-TESTAMENT   ORATORIO. 

WHEN  Edward  Elgar's  "  Dream  of  Gerontius  "  was  produced 
in  England  four  years  ago,  it  was  hailed  by  several  critics 
as  the  greatest  oratorio  since  the  days  of  Mendelssohn.  The  same 
composer's  new  oratorio,  "The  Apostles,"  which  was  first  heard 
at  the  Birmingham  Festival  last  October,  and  was  presented  in 
New  York  a  few  days  ago  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Frank  Dam- 
rosch,  has  also  evoked  expressions  of  glowing  eulogy.  One  Eng- 
lish writer  compares  it  with  Wagner's  "  Parsifal,"  and  declares  that 
it  is  "  not  only  a  masterpiece,  but  an  epoch-making  work  in  the 
history  of  oratorio  "  ;  while  another  has  gone  so  far  as  to  say  that 
it  is  "  an  invaluable  contribution  to  the  art  of  the  world  ;  a  score  of 
pure  gold  throughout — a  work  so  great,  so  remote  from  the  com- 
mon things  of  the  earth,  that  to  follow  the  composer  into  the  dis- 
tant fastnesses  of  his  mind  is,  at  all  events  on  first  hearing,  some- 
thing of  a  heroic  virtue."  The  American  critics,  however,  are  by 
no  means  so  enthusiastic.  They  concede,  for  the  most  part,  the 
high  intellectuality  and  striking  originality  of  the  work,  but  also 
emphasize  its  obscurity  and  incoherence,  and  generally  take  the 
view  that  it  does  not  fulfil  the  promise  of  "  The  Dream  of  Geron- 
tius." 

Quite  apart  from  its  musical  value,  "  The  Apostles  "  has  consid- 
erable religious  interest.  Dr.  Elgar,  as  is  well  known,  is  a  devout 
Roman  Catholic.  His  libretto  is  chosen  entirely  from  the  words 
of  the  Bible,  and  his  declared  intention  was  "  to  compose  an  ora- 
torio which  should  embody  the  calling  of  the  apostles,  their  teach- 
ing, and  their  mission,  culminating  in  the  establishment  of  the 
church  among  the  Gentiles."  Only  the  first  part  of  this  scheme 
has  as  yet  been  realized.  The  following  outline  of  the  motive  of 
the  work  is  quoted  from  an  article  by  Don  Anselm  Burge  in  the 
London  Tablet  : 

"  It  opens  with  the  theme  representing  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord 
resting  upon  Jesus,  at  the  beginning  of  his  ministry.  We  are  next 
introduced  to  the  scene  on  the  mountainside,  while  the  orchestra 
represents  the  lonely  spot,  the  wailing  of  the  wind,  the  prayer  of 
Christ  for  the  foundation  of  his  church.  Morn  is  ushered  in  with 
the  horn-notes  of  the  Jewish  shofar,  the  morning  sacrifice  begins, 
and  Jesus  descends  from  the  mountain.  He  chooses  his  apostles, 
who  manifest  in  joyous  strains  their  love  and  devotion  to  their 
master.  Following  St.  Luke,  the  composer  represents  our  Lord 
teaching  the  eight  beatitudes  by  the  wayside,  and  the  dialogue  at 
tliis  point  between  Christ  and  his  apostles  is  invested  with  a  calm 
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Roman  Catholic  composer,  whose  new  ora- 
torio, "The  Apostles,"  is  declared  to  be  "an 
epoch-making  work." 


and  dignity  which  is  most  impressive.  With  a  pardonable  liberty 
he  pictures,  in  the  next  number,  Mary  Magdalen  in  her  home  on 
the  lake  of  Galilee  given  up  to  sorrow  and  repentance.  In  the 
midst  of  her  prayer  she 
suddenly  sees  a  bark 
tossed  by  the  storm  and 
one  walking  on  the 
water.  The  occupants 
of  the  boat  are  in  terror, 
but  Peter  requests  to 
be  allowed  to  go  to  his 
Lord.  She  sees  him 
sinking  in  the  waves  and 
hears  his  piercing  cry, 
'Lord,  save  me,  I  per- 
ish ! '  The  storm  is 
suddenly  stilled,  Jesus 
enters  the  boat,  and 
Magdalen  remarks  with 
wonder,  'They  adore 
him.'  There  can  be  no 
doubt  as  to  the  daring 
of  a  composer  who  ven- 
tures to  paint  such  a 
scene  in  music,  but  Dr. 
Elgar  has  done  it  suc- 
cessfully. A  short  scene 
in  Cesarea  Philippi  fol- 
lows, where  the  noble 
confession  of  Peter  and 
his  appointment  as  foun- 
dation of  the  church  are 
described.  This  completes  the  first  half  of  the  oratorio  and  closes 
with  a  noble  chorus,  'Turn  ye  to  the  stronghold."  quite  in  the 
classical  style,  with  a  graceful  fugal  movement  for  an  episode. 

"The  second  part  opens  with  the  betrayal  and  capture  of  Jesus, 
and  now  Judas  Iscariot  becomes  a  prominent  figure,  anxious  to 
secure  the  silver,  but  confident  that  Jesus  will  easily  deliver  him- 
self from  the  snares  of  his  enemies.  This  scene  is  marked  w  ith  a 
martial  character,  which,  however,  never  approaches  the  vulgar. 
Peter's  denial  is  very  strikingly  described.  Then  follows  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  pieces  of  writing  in  the  work.  It  is  an  un- 
accompanied quartet  for  female  voices  on  the  words,  'And  the 
Lord  turned  and  looked  on  Peter,  and  he  went  out  and  wept  bit- 
terly.' When  we  bear  in  mind  how  feeble  a  vehicle  of  expression 
is  the  female  quartet,  we  are  amazed  at  the  power  of  the  master 
that  can  in  this  quartet  create  such  an  overwhelming  sense  of  sor- 
row and  pity  with  such  materials.  There  is  nothing  like  it,  as  far 
as  we  know,  in  the  whole  course  of  English  oratorio.  The  despair 
and  death  of  Judas  is  one  of  the  prominent  features  of  the  work. 
Following  St.  Thomas,  Dr.  Elgar  takes  the  view  that  Judas  firmly 
believed  that  our  Lord  would,  as  he  had  previously  done,  give  the 
slip  to  all  his  enemies'  devices.  That  there  was  much  that  was 
noble  in  his  nature  was  revealed  by  his  sorrow  and  despair  that 
he  had 'shed  innocent  blood.'  In  the  oratorio  he  is  represented 
as  entering  the  temple  and  interrupting  the  service  by  throwing 
down  his  pieces  of  silver.  The  priests  spurn  him,  and  the  clouds 
begin  to  gather  round  the  outcast.  He  hears  in  the  distance  the 
shouts  of  the  mob,  'Crucify  him  ! '  gradually  gathering  in  intensity 
until  they  goad  the  alien  apostle  to  madness  and  despair.  ...  A 
short  but  plaintive  and  touching  dialogue  follows  between  rt»e 
Blessed  Virgin  and  St.  John  at  the  foot  of  the  cross,  and  then  we 
are  introduced  to  the  Easter  morning.  It  is  impossible  to  describe 
the  charm,  the  lightness,  and  simplicity  of  the  angels'  message, 
'He  is  risen,  he  is  not  here.'  It  came  upon  us  with  all  the  inno- 
cence and  brightness  of  a  Pre-Raphaelite  painting.  T\\q  Jiiia/e 
represents  the  scene  of  the  ascension ;  the  angels  are  filling  the 
heavens  with  their  alleluias,  the  disciples  on  earth  are  pouring  out 
a  fervent  prayer,  'Give  us  one  heart  and  one  way,'  while  another 
choir  of  angels  chant  the  prayer  of  Christ, 'Holy  Father,  keep 
them  whom  Thou  hast  given  me.'  Such  a  complex  combination 
of  themes  and  voices  would  prove  too  formidable  for  most  com- 
posers, but  it  seems  to  come  quite  naturally  to  Elgar.  The  great 
composer  interrupts  the  great  chorus  for  a  moment  by  picturing 
the  angels  looking  with  reverent  wonder  at  the  sacred  stigmata  ot 
the  ascending  Savior  and  asking,  'What  are  these  wounds  in  thy 
hands?'  Then  the  full  chorus  resumes  its  majestic  march,  so.r- 
ing  higher  and  higher  to  sonorous  bursts  of  song,  while  the  trum- 
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pets  thunder  out  a  triumphant  strain.  Gradually  the  alleluias  grwv 
fainter  and  fainter,  and  the  voices  of  the  disciples  gently  fade  away 
into  silence." 


STATISTICS   OF   AMERICAN   CHURCHES. 

"I~^R.  H.  K.  CARROLL'S  annual  budget  of  church  statistics 
^—^  appears  this  year,  as  usual,  in  TJie  Christian  Advocate 
(New  York),  and  reveals  one  novel  feature.  While  the  net  gains 
of  communicants  for  1903  are  considerably  less  than  in  1902,  those 
of  ministers  and  churches  are  much  greater.  Dr.  Carroll  is  at  a 
loss  to  explain  this  "strange  fact."  The  increase  of  ministers  in 
1902,  as  he  points  out,  was  1,339;  l^st  year  it  was  2,340 — over  fifty 
per  cent,  advance.  The  increase  of  churches  in  1902  was  1,217; 
last  year  it  was  2.647 — more  than  a  hundred  per  cent.  gain.  The 
complete  table,  showing  figures  for  all  denominations,  is  appended  : 


DENO.Mt.NATIONS. 


Adventists  (6  bodies) 

Baptists  (13  bodies) 

Brethren  (River)  (3  bodies) 
Brethren       (Plymouth)     (4 

bodies) 

Catholics  (8  bodies) 

Catholic  Apostolic 

Chinese  Temples 

Christadelphians 

Christian  Connection 


Christian  Catholics  (Dowie) 

Christian  Missionary  Assn.. 

Christian  Scientists 

Church  of  God  (Winebren- 
narian) 

Church  of  the  Xew  Jerusa- 
lem   

Communistic  Societies  (6 
bodies) 

Congresrationalists 

Disciples  of  Christ 

Dunkards  (4  bodies) 


Evangelical  (2  bodies) 

Friends  (4  bodies) 

Friends  of  the  Temple 

German  Evangelical  Prot- 
estant  

German  Evangelical  Synod 

Jews (2  bodies) 

Latter-Day  Saints(2  bodies) 

Lutherans  (22  bodies) 

Swedish  Evangelical  Miss. 
Covenant  (Waldenstro- 
mians) 


Mennonites  (12  bodies) 

Methodists  (17  bodies) 

Moravians 

Presbyterians  fi2  bodies).. 
Protestant       Episcopal      (2 

bodies) 

Reformed  (3  bodies; 

Salvation  .\rmy 

Schwenkfeldiaiis 

Social  Brethren 


Society  for  Ethical  Culture 

Spiritualists 

Theosophical  Society 

United  Brethren  (:•  bodies). 

Unitarians 

Universal  ists 

Independent  ("ongregations 


Grand  total  in  1903. 
Grand  total  in  1902. 


Summary  for  1903. 
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d,  Decrease. 

These  figures  make  it  evident  that  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
is  more  than  holding  its  own,  and  the  Roman  Catholic  gain  in 
communicants  (i6C,oio)  is  considerably  the  largest  on  the  list. 
Roman  Catholics  themselves  claim  a  much  larger  membership  and 
net  gain  than  those  with  which  Dr.  Carroll  credits  them,  and  the 
latest  official  Catholic  directory  states  the  number  of  persons  in  the 
United  States  in  communion  with  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  as 
11,887,317.  The  next  largest  gain  in  communicants  during  1903  is 
reported,  curiously  enough,  by  the  African  Methodist  Episcopal 


Church,  and  the  Southern  Baptists  stand  third  with  40,000.  In 
regard  to  the  growth  of  Mr.  Dowie's  following  and  of  the  Christian 
Scientists,  Dr.  Carroll  has  this  to  say  : 

"  For  several  years  General  Overseer  Dowie  has  refused  infor- 
mation as  to  the  statistics  of  the  Christian  Catholic  Church.  The 
figures  given  for  ministers  and  churches  this  year  were  obtained 
from  Leaves  of  Healing  for  March  7,  1903.  They  show  an  in- 
crease in  these  two  items  over  the  figures  previously  given.  There 
is  published  in  every  issue  of  the  above-named  organ  of  the  move- 
ment a  list  of  those  who  have  been  baptized  by  trine  immersion 
from  the  beginning,  December  14,  1897.  The  issue  for  December 
19,  1903,  gives  the  total  as  17,466.  This  includes  those  baptized  at 
'  headquarters  '  and  those  baptized  elsewhere  as  well.  As  trine  im- 
mersion is  one  of  the  conditions  of  reception  to  membership,  it 
would  appear  that  the  estimate  of  40,000  communicants  must  be  a 
maximum  figure 

"  Christian  Science  statistics  given  this  year  are  believed  to  be 
fairly  accurate,  especially  those  for  ministers  and  churches.  Those 
for  members  are  subject  to  correction.  The  mother  church  in 
Boston  reported  November  3,  1903,  28,374  members,  a  gain  of  over 
3,154  the  past  year.^  Of  the  559  other  churches,  527  reported  last 
June  31,909  members.  But  many  members  of  the  mother  church 
are  also  members  of  other  churches,  so  that  it  is  hardly  possible, 
I  am  informed,  to  ascertain  the  exact  number  of  members  in  the 
United  States." 

The  table  showing  the  order  of  denominational  families  is  as 
follows : 


Denominational  Families. 


Catholic 

Methodist 

Baptist 

Lutheran 

Presbyterian 

Episcopal 

Reformed  .    

Latter-Day  Saints. 
United  Brethren... 
Evangelical  Bodies 

Jewish 

Friends 

Dunkards 

Adventists 

Mennonites 


Rank  in 
1903. 


3 
4 
5 
6 

7 
8 

9 
10 
II 
12 
13 
14 
15 


Communi- 
cants. 


9,891,869 
6,192,494 

4,725./75 

1,715,910 

1,661,522 

782,543 

,390.578 

342,072 

280,114 

162,993 

143,000 

"6,555 

"5.194 

89,476 

59,892 


Rank  in 
1890. 


'3 
'4 
'5 


Communi- 
cants. 


6,257,871 
4,589,284 

3.7'7.969 
1,231,072 
1,278,332 
540,500 
309.458 
166,126 
225,281 

I33.3'3 
130,406 
107,208 

7.3,795 
60,491 

41.541 


Most  of  the  church  papers  seem  to  be  well  satisfied  with  the 
showing  made.  "  The  fact  that  in  round  numbers  29,000,000  of 
our  population  are  ranked  as  bearing  the  name  of  Christ,"  says 
The  United  Presbyterian  (Pittsburg),  "is  a  very  impressive  one." 
The  Christian  Endeavor  ]Vorld  (Boston),  however,  declares  : 

"  It  is  again  cause  for  regret  that  the  net  gain  in  membership  in 
all  denominations  should  average  less  than  two  per  cent.  In  vari- 
ous quarters  contrasts  have  been  drawn  between  the  small  addi- 
tions to  the  roll  and  an  increase  in  giving.  Thus  the  Methodists 
rejoiced  in  their  success  in  raising  twenty  million  dollars  to  cele- 
brate the  opening  of  the  new  century,  but  failed  in  the  attempt  to 
add  two  million  to  their  numbers.  The  situation  everywhere  em- 
phasizes the  urgent  need  of  more  earnest  prayer  and  work  for  the 
winning  of  more  followers  to  the  Master." 


RELIGIOUS   NOTES. 

The  Bible  is  "  the  worst  printed  book  in  the  world,"  said  Prof.  Richard  G. . 
Moulton,  in  one  of  his  recent  Boston  lecLures.  "It  is  well  printed,"  he 
added,  "as  regards  type,  paper,  and  binding,  but  in  it  all  literary  forms 
have  been  destroyed.  The  revised  version  is  but  a  step  in  the  direction  of 
true  literary  form.  The  version  of  the  future  will  have  to  do  with  pro- 
ducing the  true  literary  form." 

A  RECTOR  of  an  Episcopal  church  in  Birmingham,  England,  Mr.  Beeby, 
wrote  an  article  for  The  Hibbert  Journal {Octohev)  in  which  he  virtually 
repudiated  the  doctrine  of  the  virgin  birth  of  Christ.  His  resignation  was 
demanded  and  accepted  by  his  bishop,  Dr.  Gore,  and  he  has  declared  that 
he  will  not  attempt  to  continue  official  service  in  the  church.  The  rector 
has  found  an  unexpected  champion  in  Canon  Henson,  of  Westminster,  who 
accuses  Bishop  Gore  of  per.secution  and  "  resuscitated  bigotry,"  and  de- 
clares that  many  of  the  clergy  are  not  able  to  assent  to  all  the  statements 
in  the  creeds  of  the  church.  "A  controversy  which  has  long  been  impend- 
ing and  which  prudent  men  in  the  Anglican  Church  would  gladly  post- 
pone," observes  the  Boston  Cong^regationalist^  "  seems  to  have  forced  its 
way  to  the  front.  The  question  must  ultimately  be  settled  whether  the 
creeds  and  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  shall  be  revised  or  wide  latitude 
as  to  belief  in  them  shall  be  allowed  to  the  teachers  of  the  church." 
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FOREIGN  TOPICS. 


OPENING   OF  THE   CAMPAIGN    IN   THE   FAR 

EAST. 

7^ HE  tactical  purpose  prompting  Japan  to  begin  the  war  witli 
an  attack  upon  the  Russian  fleet  at  Port  Arthur  must  have 
been  to  prevent  interference  with  Japan's  base  of  supplies  while 
the  Mikado's  troops  were  pouring  into  Korea.  This  is  a  conclu- 
sion upon  which  the  London  Mail  and  the  London  Telegraph  ap- 
pear to  be  in  substantial  agreement.  "  If  there  is  one  principle  of 
national  strategy  more  pregnant  with  meaning  than  aaother  for  an 
insular  state,"  declares  the  London  Times.  "  it  is  that  which  affirms 
and  reiterates  the  danger  of  the  despatch  of  military  forces  across 
waters  not  thoroughly  cleared  of  hostile  ships.  ...  It  is  obvious 
that,  until  the  Russian  ships  are  sunk,  captured,  or  shut  up  in  their 
ports  with  their  wings  effectually  clipped,  there  can  be  no  security 
for  the  sea  communications  of  an  expeditionary  force,  and  that  in- 
stinctive apprehension  of  ever-present  risk  must  haunt  the  mind  of 
the  Japanese  army  commander  until  this  ghost  is  finally  laid." 

So  far,  the  naval  engagements  in  Far  Eastern  waters  seem  to 
confirm  in  somewhat  striking  fashion  the  forecasts  of  the  many 
London  organs  which  for  weeks  past  have  asserted  that  Japan,  in 
her  own  seas,  is  superior  to  Russia.  "  Russia,"  the  London  Tivres 
thinks,  "has  made  the  mistake  with  regard  to  the  Japanese  that 
Napoleon  made  concerning  the  Czar  Alexander  and  his  Russians 
in  i8i2 — it  underrated  their  tenacity  and  misread  their  character." 
A  naval  expert  writes  in  the  same  London  daily : 

"  In  another  respect  the  Russians  are  faced  by  a  serious  diffi- 
culty. The  plant,  machinery,  and  docking  facilities  are  entirely 
inadequate  for  the  ordinary  repair  and  maintenance  of  their  fleet. 
.  .  .  The  docks  at  Port  Arthur  are  not  yet  fully  complete,  and 
those  at  Vladivostok  will  be  shut  in  by  ice  during  the  winter.  In 
their  well-equipped  naval  bases  the  Japanese  possess  a  factor 
which  must  be  of  great  importance  in  a  naval  war. 

"Of  the  personnel  of  the  Russian  fleet  it  can  only  be  said  for 
certain  that  it  is  entirely  lacking  in  experience  of  war,  and  that,  its 
training  having  been  mainly  carried  out  in  the  Baltic,  the  condi« 
tions  can  not  have  been  entirely  favorable.  The  discipline  on 
board  Russian  ships  is  reported  to  be  good,  and  the  men  are  said 
to  be  tolerable  marksmen.  The  officers  are  very  keen  about  their 
work,  but  the  sentiments  they  inspire  in  their  men  are  not  entirely 
conducive  of  that  mutual  confidence  which  should  exist  between 
the  forceastle  and  the  quarter-deck.  Altogether,  while  it  may  be 
said  that  the  stuff  of  which  the  Russian  sailor  is  made  is  excellent, 
it  must  lack  both  training  and  experience. 

"  When  once  the  sea  is  clear,  she  [Japan]  has  exceptional  facili- 
ties by  which  she  can  rapidly  embark  a  large  expeditionary  force. 
She  has  three  harbors  well  connected  with  the  interior  by  rail- 
way ;  and,  if  she  has  selected  harbors  for  disembarkation  in  either 
the  Yellow  or  Japan  seas,  and  can  maintain  her  sea  communica- 
tion, she  should  be  able  to  land  an  expeditionary  force  superior  to 
any  force  that  Russia  by  means  of  her  land  communications  can 
concentrate  against  her  in  four  months.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  not  only  will  Russia  be  operating  in  a  country  the  friendliness 
of  which  is  doubtful  and  will  have  to  be  maintained  by  the  pres- 
ence of  garrison  troops,  but  her  land  communication,  upon  study, 
does  not  seem  to  be  the  same  military  asset  that  so  many  would 
have  us  believe.  It  can  in  no  wise  compare  with  the  short  sea 
transport  of  the  Japanese,  provided  the  latter  can  keep  the  seaway 
open.  The  Transsiberian  Railway  is  but  a  single  line,  and  the 
best  single  line,  with  enlarged  and  constant  sidings,  under  the  most 
skilful  manipulation,  would  not  serve  for  the  maintenance  of  more 
than  100,000  men.  The  Siberian  Railway  has  stations  and  sidings 
about  twenty-five  miles  apart,  is  very  flimsy  in  structure,  and  Rus- 
sian railway  management  is  notoriously  inefficient.  Over  and 
above  this,  the  railway  is  extremely  vulnerable.  To  protect  it 
adequately  would  eat  up  almost  as  many  men  as  it  could  at  a 
European  computation,  in  the  present  circumstances,  supply.  It 
can  not  be  supposed  that  this  has  escaped  the  perspicacity  of  the 
Japanese,  and  their  agents  may  be  expected  to  find  ample  means 
of  constantly  wrecking  the  most  vulnerable  portions  of  the  rail- 
way.    But,  even  if  it  were  to  remain  intact,  the  question  of  trans- 


port after  rail  head  is  reached  is  one  which  will  prevent  the  Rus- 
sians from  pouring  vast  forces  into  Manchuria.  This  transport 
difficulty  is  possibly  the  greatest  with  which  the  Russian  army  in 
these  regions  has  to  contend." 

Commenting  editorially  upon  all  this,  the  London  Times  says 
that  on  land  "  a  struggle  between  these  two  Powers  might  not  be 
decisive  for  a  long  time."  It  forms  a  rather  poor  opinion  of  Ad- 
miral Alexeieff.  "The  conclusion  is  forced  upon  us  that  the  Rus- 
sian viceroy  in  the  Far  East  has  been  surprised  cit  Jiagrant  delit 
de  concentration  (in  gross  neglect  as  regards  facilities  for  trans- 
portation and  for  mobilization),  and  that  the  immediate  military 
outlook  for  Russia  is  cheerless,  containing  little  but  the  pro.spects 
of  unbalanped  risks."  This  depreciation  of  the  ability  of  Admiral 
Alexeieff  is  in  harmony  with  what  has  been  said  for  a  long  time 
past  by  certain  newspapers  on  the  continent  of  Europe  outside  of 
France.  The  Berlin  Vorwdrts  and  the  Neue  Freie  Presse  (Vienna; 
have  intimated  in  more  or  less  oracular  language  that  something 
very  like  a  feud  is  raging  in  military  circles  at  St.  Petersburg. 
The  German  daily  would  appear  to  su.spect  that  this  feud  led  to 
the  retirement  last  October  of  Russia's  greatest  Mving  soldier, 
General  Dragomiroff.  The  retirement  created  a  decided  military- 
sensation  throughout  Europe  at  the  time,  and  the  news  that  the 
Czar  has  now  sent  for  the  general  inspires  comment.  "  Of  all  the 
modern  generals  of  Russia,"  thinks  t\\e.  Journal  des  DSats  (Fans)^ 
"Dragomiroff  was,  with  Skobeloff,  the  one  of  whom  most  was  ex- 
pected." It  is  unable  to  account  for  his  retirement  last  October. 
"  He  was  not  affected,  as  a  French  general  might  be,  by  the  inex- 
orable limit  of  age."  The  Figaro  (Paris),  while  careful,  like  all 
more  or  less  official  French  papers,  to  say  nothing  calculated  to 
hurt  the  feelings  of  "  the  friendly  and  allied  nation,"  ventures  to 
feel  surprised  that  Dragomiroff  is  in  his  present  position.  "  Age 
has  not  worn  him  out.  His  ardor  and  his  magnificent  intelligence 
are  as  keen  as  ever."  Other  newspapers  account  for  the  Russian 
military  situation  on  the  basis  of  the  alleged  factions  among  the 
higher  officers.  The  Standard  (London)  remarks,  however,  that 
"  the  great  general  in  Russia  is  viewed  askance  at  court  when  the 
war  is  over,  and  with  the  rout  of  the  enemy  his  career  may  be  said 
to  end.  ...  If  one  may  hazard  a  conjecture  as  to  the  cause  of 
this  unvarying  phenomenon  in  Russia,  it  is  that  the  army  is  the 
prop  of  the  aristocracy,  and  the  court  party  of  all  times  has  been 
deeply  jealous  of  Russia's  great  generals."  But  Russia  evidently 
needs  great  generals  just  now,  if  any  inference  may  be  drawn  from 
what  is  said  of  her  immediate  military  problem  by  the  well-in- 
formed expert  who  discusses  the  subject  in  the  London  Titties  : 

"The  Russian  Minister  for  War,  General  Kuropatkin,  is  a  man 
well  versed  in  the  intricate  details  of  supply  and  administration, 
and  no  one  better  than  Skobeloff's  erstwhile  brilliant  lieutenant 
can  reckon  up  all  that  an  army  in  the  field  requires  to  draw  from 
its  base  in  time  of  war,  all,  in  fact,  that  is  contained  in  that  word 
of  evil  omen — communications.  The  supply  of  200,000  Russian 
troops  on  the  Pacific  littoral,  at  a  distance  of  5,000  miles  from  the 
center  of  the  empire,  by  means  of  a  poorly  constructed  single  line 
of  rail,  cut  into  two  parts  by  Lake  Baikal,  is  a  truly  stupendous 
task,  from  which  the  stoutest  heart  of  the  most  accomplished  quar- 
termaster-general might  well  recoil  appalled.  If  we  recall  that  it 
takes  a  month  to  send  a  battalion  from  Moscow  to  Port  Arthur, 
and  then  proceed  to  calculate  the  average  daily  wants  of  the  army 
in  the  way  of  stores,  supplies,  ammunition,  and  material,  the 
strain  it  will  entail  on  the  traffic,  and  the  insecurity  of  the  line 
itself,  we  shall  thank  heaven  that  we  are  a  maritime  nation,  and 
that  our  grand  lines  of  communication  pass  byway  of  the  sea.  .  .  . 
We  shall  probably  be  ready,  after  making  such  calculations,  to 
concur  with  the  estimate  of  the  Japanese  staff,  that  250,000  men  is 
the  tiiaximum  number  of  Russian  troops  that  can  be  kept  alive  and 
efficient  by  means  of  the  Transsiberian,  at  the  outside,  and  under 
wholly  favorable  conditions  both  of  traffic  and  of  security.  Let  us 
consider,  again,  what  pressing  claims  will  be  made  upon  the  rail- 
way for  the  transport  of  naval  stores,  and  eventually  of  coal.  .  .  . 
1 1  is  evident  that  the  naval  .service  alone  will  desire  to  usurp  a  very 
large  share  of  the  traffic.  But  the  railway  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
army,  and  the  two  services  in  Russia  stand  even  farther  apart  from 
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each  other  than  they  do  elsewhere.  The  situation  is  thus  one  of 
great  complexity,  and,  whether  the  viceroy  admiral  restricts  him- 
self to  politics  or  assumes  the  command  of  the  army,  his  position 
remains  that  of  a  fish  removed  from  its  native  element. 

"  After  all,  Russia  is  fighting  for  its  dinner  and  Japan  for  its  life. 
It  is  reasonable  that  Japan,  which  has  organized  all  its  forces  on 
sea  and  land  with  the  single  purpose  of  the  campaign  now  impend- 
ing, should  have  more  accurately  studied  the  conditions  and  weighed 
the  chances  than  even  mighty  Russia,  with  its  attention  distracted 
by  many  anxieties  and  its  best  brains  employed  upon  all  sorts  of 
other  problems  having  no  connection  whatever  with  the  subject  in 
hand.  How  Russia  proposes  to  emerge  from  the  hopeless  quag- 
mire into  which  it  has  been  plunged  by  lack  of  foresight  it  will  be 
for  the  future  to  show." 

The  collapse  of  the  Russian  navy  can  scarcely  be  a  subject  of 
surprise  to  the  London  Standard,  which  for  weeks  past  has  been 
publishing  a  series  of 


THE   WAR   AND 


THE  GREAT 
EUROPE. 


POWERS   OF 


Date, 


1896. 
1896. 


1899. 
1900. 

1899. 
1S99. 

IQOI. 

1901 

I9OI. 

igo2. 
1903. 
1902. 


1S93. 
1897.. 


1890. . 
1891.. 
18S9.. 
1892.. 
1883.. 
1902.. 
1 902 . . 
i«95.. 


Tons. 


12,470 
12,300 
14.850 
15,000 
15.000 
14,500 

9.750 
9.750 
9,436 
9,850 
9,906 
9,906 
7,700 
7./00 

4.700 
5.416 
4,160 
4,180 
2,800 
2,700 
3.709 
3.709 
4.278 
4,278 
4,278 
3.172 
2,967 
3.420 
3,420 
2,300 


Knots. 


19 

19 

18K 

18 

20 

i8>^ 

22j< 

23 

20 

20 

2lJ^ 

21% 

20 

20 


22M 

23 

23 

20 

20 

18K 

i8J^ 

16 

16 

16 

'9 

17 

20 

20 

14% 


articles  from  its  noted 
naval  correspondent, 
who  among  other 
things  observed : 

"  The  Russian  fleet 
has  seen  no  fighting 
with  an  equal  foe  for 
two  centuries  past — 
not  since  the  days  of 
Peter  the  Great.  Her 
naval  officers,  up  to 
quite  recent  years, 
put  in  their  service 
comfortably  on  shore, 
only  making  little 
trips  about  the  coast, 
with  an  occasional 
voyage  to  the  Far 
East,  in  order  to  qual- 
ify for  the  pension 
and  steps  in  rank 
given  for  'sea  serv- 
ice.' It  was  not  until 
last  year  that  Russia 
took  measures  to  se- 
cure the  best  engin- 
eers for  her  navy,  and 
encouraged  trained 
men  to  volunteer  for 
that  branch  in  place 
of  entering  the  army 
for  their  compulsory 
service.  In  spite  of 
all  efforts  to  revive 
something  like  a  na- 
val past,  Russia  can  point  only  to  two  occasions  in  modem  his- 
tory when  her  ships  were  in  action.  One  was  the  annihilation  of 
the  Turkish  squadron  at  Sinope,  where  the  number  of  vessels 
was  equal;  but  whereas  the  Ru.ssians  had  ships  of  the  line,  the 
Turks  had  only  a  frigate  or  two  and  a  lot  of  small  fry.  The  other 
occasion  was  in  the  Crimean  war,  when  the  Black  Sea  fleet  did 
Russia  excellent  service,  but  hardly  of  the  kind  usually  demanded 
from  an  imperial  navy,  when  she  sunk  her  finest  ships  like  coal 
barges  to  block  the  entrance  to  Sebastopol.  Of  the  use  of  that 
extremely  nice  complication  of  scientific  mechanism,  the  modem 
battle-ship,  the  Russians  have  absolutely  no  experience  in  action. 
The  Russian  is  by  nature  the  reverse  of  'accurate,'  and  tho  the 
naval  officers  are  largely  recruited  from  non-Russian  elements,  yet 
the  men  behind  the  gun  are  Russians  of  the  Russians.  In  every 
respect  the  'personal  equation  '  most  decidedly  favors  the  Japan- 
ese. There  is  good  authority  for  the  statement  that  Russia's  finest 
modem  ships,  built  abroad  and  not  in  Russia,  tho  they  may  pass 
the  most  severe  and  perfectly  honest  tests  for  speed  in  the  country 
of  their  birth,  invariably  lose  from  one  to  three  knots  of  that  speed 
in  the  hands  of  the  Russian  engineers  and  stokers.  About  another 
knot  must  be  taken  off  for  the  dirty  condition  of  the  hull  after 
the  unavoidable  trip  round  the  world  to  reach  Chinese  waters. 
And  Russia  has  not  dock  accommodation  to  cope  with  the  needs 
of  her  growing  fleet  anywhere  outside  her  European  waters." 


JAPAN'S   STRENGTH    AT  SEA. 


TT^RANCE  has  still  to  indicate  authoritatively  what  course  she 
■•■  proposes  to  pursue  should  her  ally,  Russia,  suffer  further 
reverses  at  the  hands  of  Japan.  The  Temps  (Paris)  is  the  recog- 
nized organ  of  the  French  Foreign  Office,  and  the  utterances  of 
that  paper  as  yet  throw  no  light  on  the  question.  The  Morning 
Post  (London)  thinks  the  war  between  Japan  and  Russia  will  be 
allowed  to  go  on  for  the  present  without  active  intervention  from 
any  of  the  great  Powers,  because  "  there  is  no  single  Power  which, 
in  conjunction  with  Russia,  can  afford  to  face  the  British  navy." 
But  to  The  National  Review  (London)  the  situation  seems  "  some- 
what more  complicated,"  for  "  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  some 
occult  understanding  already  exists  between  Germany  and  Russia," 

the  former  Power  be- 
ing deemed  by  this 
observer  "  a  mere  sat- 
rapy "  of  the  latter 
where  diplomacy  is 
concerned.  France 
also  inspires  uneasi- 
ness, in  spite  of  cer- 
tain assurances  thai 
she  will  keep  out  oJ 
the  contest : 


Guns. 


4  i2in.,  10  6in.,  20  3pr.,  4  4J^pr 

4  i2in.,  10  6in.,  20  3pr.,  4  4^pr 

4  i2in.,  14  6in.,  20  i2pr.,  8  machine 

4  i2in.,  14  6in.,  20  i2pr.,  8  3pr.,  4  -zl^pv. 
4  i2in.,  14  6in.,  20  i2pr.,  8  3pr.,  4  2^pr. 
4  i2in.,  14  6in.,  20  i2pr.,  8  3pr.,  4  2J4pr. 


4  8in.,  14  6in.,  12  i2pr.,  7  254pr , 

4  8in  ,  14  6in.,  12  i2pr.,  7  a^pr 

48in.,i26in.,i2  3in.,  i2i8in . 

4  8in.,  12  6in.,  12  i2pr.,  7  2i^pr 

48in.,  i4  6in.,  12  i2pr.,  8  2j^pr 

4  8in.,  14  6in.,  12  i2pr.,  8  2}4pr 

48in.,  i4  6in.,  18  smaller 

I  loin.,  2  8in.,  14  6in.,  and  18  smaller 


,  2  6pr.,  2  aj^pr. 

6  I  8in ~.. 

6  2j^pr. 


2  Sin.,  10  4.710.,  12  izpr. 
2  8in.,  10  4.7in.,  12  i2pr.. 
2  8in.,  10  4.7111.,  12  t2pr.. 

4  6in.,  8  4.7in.,  23  3pr 

2  6in.,  6  4.7in.,  12  3pr.,  4  machine 
2  6in.,  6  4.7in.,  12  3pr.,  4  machine 

2  lo.ain  ,  6  s.yin.,  2  3pr.,  10  machine 

2  io~2in.,  6  5.9in  ,  2  3pr.,  10  machine 

I  i2.5in.,  II  4  7in.,  5  6pr.,  11  3pr,,  6  machine. . 
I  i2.5in.,  II  4.7in.,  s  6pr.,  11  3pr.,  2  2i^pr 

1  i2.5in.,  II  4.7in.,  5  6pr.,  11  3pr.,  6  machine. . 
4  6in.,  6  4.7in.,  10  3pr 

2  6in.,  6  4.7in.,  6  6pr.,  2  machine 

6  6in  ,  10  3in,,  4  2^pr. 
6  6in.,  10  3in,,  4  a^pr. 
2  8.2in.,  I  s.gin.,  4  smaller,  10  machine 


600 
600 

741 

750 
741 

935 

482 
500 
482 
500 
672 
672 
510 
510 

405 

405 


BATI  LE-SHIPS. 

Fuji 

Yashima.   

Shikishima 

Asahi 

Hatsuse 

Mikasa   

ARMORED  CRUISERS. 

Asama 

Tokiwa 

Azuma 

Yakunio 

Idzuma . 

Iwate 

Nisshin* 

Kasuga* 

CRUISERS. 

Chitose 

Kasagi 

Takasago 

Yoshino 

Akashi 

Siima 

Takachiho 

Naniwa 

Matsushima 

Hashidate 

Itsukushima 

Akitsushima 

Idzumi. 

Niitaka 

Tsushima 

San  Yen  

And  several  smaller 
cruisers. 

Gunboats  and  destroyers 24 

First-class  torpedo-boats 38 

Second  and  third-class  torpedo-boats 39 

*  These  two  armored  cruisers,  recently  purchased  from  Italy,  were  formerly  called  Moreno 
and  Rivadavia  respectively. 

"In  any  war  she  might  have  to  wage,"  according  to  a  writer  in  the  Neue  /•'rete  Presse  (Vienna), 
"the  advantages  should  be  all  on  the  side  of  the  Japanese  navy.  Japan's  fleet  is  homogeneous, 
new.  well-equipped,  and  for  naval  bases  possesses  fortified  ports  in  home  waters.  She  can  repair 
her  disabled  vessels  in  her  own  dockyards,  all  of  which  are  thoroughly  modern."  The  above 
table  is  from  the  London  A'ews. 


Crew. 


365 
350 
350 
405 
350 
330 
300 


"  It  is  an  axiom  that 
war  always  produces 
surprises,  and  no  one 
can  say  confidently 
what  might  be  the 
effect  on  the  French 
public,  which  has  an 
immense  material 
stake  in  Russia — 
quite  apart  from  very 
strong  popular  feel- 
ing in  France  in  favor 
of  her  ally — suppos- 
ing Japan  were  pal- 
pably getting  the  best 
of  it.  The  position  of 
any  Parisian  cabinet 
would  in  such  a  con- 
tingency become  ex- 
ceedingly difficult,  all 
the  more  as  Germany 
would  exploit  the 
crisis  by  making  the 
running  with  Russia, 
while  the  Nationalist  opposition  in  France,  which  is  always  for- 
midable during  international  crises,  would  endeavor  to  stampede 
the  republic  into  a  war  which  would  in  any  event  put  an  end  to  a 
hated  rtfgime.  These  combined  factors  might  be  too  strong  for  any 
Government,  however  pacific,  and  P>ance  might,  therefore,  find 
herself  sucked  into  a  war,  even  tho  her  intervention  on  the  side  of 
Russia  ipso  facto  compelled  us  to  plunge  in  as  the  ally  of  Japan." 

The  statement  that  Germany  has  any  motive  whatever  for  inter- 
ference is  denied  in  positive  language  by  the  Kreuz  Zeitung  (Ber- 
lin),  which  is  supposed  to  speak  with  the  voice  of  the  Foreign 
Office  in  Emperor  William's  capital,  by  the  Hainbuiger  Nach- 
richte7i,  the  great  champion  of  the  so-called  "  Bismarckian  diplo- 
macy," by  the  Kblnische Zeitung,  a  semi-official  organ,  and  by  many 
other  important  papers  in  the  empire.  But  the  last-named  journal 
does  aver  that  should  German  interests  be  imperiled  by  the  prog- 
ress of  events,  "  those  interests  will  not  be  permitted  to  suffer  with- 
out protest."  The  same  thing  is  said  with  more  candor  by  the 
news-sheet  Political  Correspondence  (Berlin),  a  paper  which  is 
known  to  be  in  touch  with  German  diplomacy.  "  It  is  by  no  means 
customary  to  contract  an  obligation  of  neutrality  when  two  of  our 
friends  come  to  blows."  it  observes,  "  nor  could  such  a  guarantee 
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be  given  either  by  Germany  or  by  any  other  Power  because  at  the 
present  moment  nobody  is  in  a  position  to  foresee  what  political 
constellations  might  be  brought  together  in  the  course  of  a  great 
war.  It  stands  to  reason  that  a  Power  not  allied  to  either  of  the 
fighting  parties  will  find  it  necessary  and  desirable  to  adjust  its 
political  moves  to  the  respective  changes  of  the  situation."  Other 
utterances  of  a  similar  kind  are  being  widely  quoted  in  The  West- 
minster Gazette  (London),  The  Standard  (London),  The  Telegraph 
(London),  and  The  Times  (London)  as  evidence  of  the  suspected 
anti-British  agreement  between  Berlin  and  St.  Petersburg.  Ac- 
cording to  London  papers,  Russia  has  sent  all  her  big  war-ships  to 
the  vicinity  of  action,  leaving  the  Baltic  practically  unprotected. 
"  She  has  ceased  to  make  any  pretense  of  retaining  naval  suprem- 
acy in  vhe  Baltic,"  declares  the  London  News,  "  and  even  the  fleets 
of  Norway  and  Sweden  would  be  able  to  cope  with  her  there, 
while  Germany  holds 
the  undoubted  pre- 
eminence."  This 
means,  according  to 
the  London  view,  that 
Gennany  has  prom- 
ised to  protect  Baltic 
and  North  Sea  waters 
in  the  interest  of  Rus- 
sia, an  interpretation 
of  the  situation  which 
much  surprises  the 
Hamburger  Nach- 
richten.  The  German 
daily  thus  outlines  the 
diplomatic  problems 
of  the  war : 


"  England,  playing 
the  part  of  war  pro- 
voker in  fidelity  to 
her  traditions,  is  nat- 
urally exploiting  tho 
events  in  the  Far 
East  to  her  own  ad- 
vantage. At  the  same 


RUSSIA'S   NAVY   IN   THE   FAR   EAST. 


Date, 


i8g4. 
1894. 
1895. 
1898. 
igoo. 
1900. 
1 901. 

igot . 
1895. 

1900. 


tgot . 
1902. 
1885. 
1902. 
1893. 
1894. 
1903. 


igo2. 
1902. 
igo2. 
igoo. 
1879. 
1902. 
1889. 


BA  TTLESHIHS. 
Petropavlovsk. . . 

PoitaVii 

Sevastopol 

Peresviet 

Fobieda  

Retvizan 

Tsarevitch 


Oslabya 

Navarin 

ARMORED  CRUISERS. 

Gromoboi. 

Riirik 

Rossi.i 

Askold 

Bayan 

Dmitri  Donsky 

Aurora 

Gremiastchy 

Otvaxny  

Alinaz 

CKUISEKS. 

Xovik 

Bogatyr 

Diana 

Pallada 

Varyas 

Zabyaka 

Boyarin 

Admiral  Kornloff  . . , 


Tons. 

Knots 

10,960 

17 

10.960 

17 

10,960 

17 

12,674 

19 

12,674 

19 

12,700 

18 

13,110 

18 

12,674 

18 

10,206 

16 

12,364 

20 

10,923 

i85^ 

12,200 

20 

6,100 

24 

7.800 

22 

S.882 

16K 

6,630 

20 

1,500 

15 

1,500 

I5J^ 

2,385 

19 

3.200 

i6>^ 

6,750 

23 '-4 

6,630 

20 

6.630 

20 

6,500 

23 

l'-i34 

3,200 

, , 

5,000 

17K 

CONTRABAND    OF    WAR    AND    THE   RIGHT  TO 

COAL. 

SHORTLY  before  the  outbreak  of  the  war  between  Russia  and 
Japan  there  were  intimations  in  certain  English  newspapers 
that  Russia  might  find  herself  involved  with  one  or  two  of  the 
great  Powers  if  she  undertook  to  stop  neutral  vessels  on  the  high 
seas  in  a  search  for  contraband  of  war.  "  Russian  cruisers  may 
seek  in  vain  for  the  enemy's  ships  and  find  nothing  on  the  waters 
but  vessels  making  for  Japan  under  the  flags  of  neutrals  whose 
ideas  of  contraband  of  war  may  not  accord  with  the  Russian 
views,"  as  the  London  Times  expressed  it.  "  Commerce  raiding 
is  an  engaging  trade,  and  it  is  no  offense  to  the  Russian  navy  to 
suggest  that  all  ranks  may  find  prize  money  a  great  attraction, 
since  even  more  famous  navies  have  aforetime  fallen  victims  to  its 
insidious  charms."     A  writer  in  the  Figaro  (Paris)  thinks  the  navy 

of  Japan  is  the  one 
to  look  to  itself  in 
this  particular.  It 
was  pointed  out  that 
the  great  Powers  are 
all  well  represented 
in  Far  Eastern  wa- 
ters, a  fact  which 
should  modify  Jap- 
anese eagerness  for 
contraband.  A  Brit- 
ish organ,  published 
almost  at  the  seat 
of  war,  The  Japan 
Weekly  Chronicle 
(Kobe),  has  thought 
the  subject  suffi- 
ciently important  to 
devote  four  pages  to 
it.    We  quote : 


Gun.s. 


4  i2in.,  12  5. gin.,  34  smaller 

4  i2in.,  12  5  gin..  34  smaller    

4  i2in.,  7  6m.,  8  Q.F.,  6  machine 

4  loin.,  II  6in.,  16  -in.,  10  i.8in.,  17  1.4 in 

4  loin.,  II  6in.,  16  sin  ,  10  1.8 in.,  17  i.4in 

4  12 in.,  12  6in  ,  20  3 in.,  20  3pr.,  6  ipr. 

4  i2in.,  12  6in.,  20  3in.,  20  i.8in.,   6  1.4111.,  4M., 

2  light 

4  loin.,  II  6in  ,  16  3in.,  loi.Sin.,  17  i.4in.,  2  light 
4  i2in.,  8  6in.,  14  Q.F.,  4  light 


4  8in.,  16  6in.,  6  4.7in.,  20  sin.,  36  Q.F.  and  M. . 

4  8in.,  16  6in.,  6  4.7in.,  t8  Q.F.  and  M 

4  8in  ,  16  6in.,  12  3in.,  36  Q.F.  and  M 

12  6m.,  12  3in..  8  t.8in.,  2  i.4in.,  a  machine 

2  8in.,  8  6in.,  20  2. gin.,  7  i.8in. 

6  6in.,  10  4.7in.,  16  Q.F.  and  M.,  4  light  guns.. 

8  6in.,  20  3in.,  8  i.4in 

I  gin.,  I  6in..  10  Q.F 

I  gin.,  I  6in.,  10  Q.F 

6  4.7in.,  8  i.8in.,  2  x.4in.,  3  M. 


8  8m.,  10  6in 

12  6iu.,  12  sin.,  6  i.8in.,  a  i.4in.,  2  M... 

6  6in.,  20  sin.,  8  1.4 in 

6  6in.,  20  sin.,  8  1.4m 

12  6in.,  12  sin,  6  \  \m 

6Q.F.,  4M  ,  sligbt,  14^ 

6  4.7in.,  8  i.8in.,  2  i.4in.,  3  machine. . 
2  8in.,  14  6in.,  6  i.8in.,  6  i.4in.,  5  light 


Crew. 


700 
700 

325 
732 

732 


732 
732 
630 

814 
768 

725 
500 

510 
422 
142 
142 


315 
580 
422 
423 

571 
172 

334 
425 
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Names  in  italics  are  those  of  vessels  reported  to  be  damaged  by  the  Japanese 


"It  is  not  at  all  easy  to  get  a  reliable  account  of  the  naval  forces  of  Russia  in  Far  Eastern 
waters,"  says  the  London  News,  from  which  the  above  table  is  taken.  "Conflicting  rumors  have 
reached  this  country  concerning  the  movements  of  Russian  vessels  in  the  East,"  declares  the 
London  Tiynes,  "but,  until  proof  is  given  to  the  contrary,  we  are  justified  in  assuming  that  no 
material  change  has  been  made  in  Russian  dispositions,  and  that  the  main  battle  fleet  remains 
based  on  Port  Arthur." 


time  she  is  striving  to 
influence  the  progress 
of  affairs  in  such  a 
way  that  the  terms  of 
the  Anglo-Japanese 
Alliance  shall  not  be- 
come effective.  In 
any     circumstances 

she  will  not  be  drawn  too  near  the  line  of  fire  as  the  comrade  in 
arms  of  Japan.  The  London  Government  enjoys  over  the  French 
cabinet  the  great  advantage  that  by  the  fifth  article  of  the  Anglo- 
Japanese  treaty  Great  Britain  and  Japan  will  communicate  with 
one  another  fully  and  frankly  whenever  in  their  opinion  their 
mutual  interests  are  in  jeopardy.  The  republic  is  not  in  this 
position.  It  may,  indeed,  be  assumed  that  the  French  Minister 
of  Foreign  Affairs  is  kept  posted  by  the  Government  on  the 
Neva  on  all  important  points  in  its  difficulty  with  Japan.  At 
the  same  time  the  Dual  Alliance  does  not  identify  the  interests 
of  its  members  in  Asia.  This  is  certainly  an  advantage  for  France, 
who  for  the  moment  need  not  fear  being  dragged  into  the  bellig- 
erent maelstrom  in  Chinese-Japanese  waters. 

"  But  notwithstanding  all  this,  diplomatic  circles  in  Paris  mani- 
fest an  increasing  anxiety.  News  of  the  utmost  gravity  comes  out 
of  the  Far  East,  and  there  is  still  ignorance  in  the  public  mind 
regarding  the  extent  to  which  France  may  become  involved." 

This  view  seems  directly  at  variance  with  that  of  the  well-posted 
correspondent  of  the  London  Times  in  Paris.  He  speaks  of  "a 
prevalent  opinion  that  no  French  Government  could  induce  the 
Chambers  ...  to  sanction  armed  intervention." — Translations 
made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


"  As  every  one  is 
aware,  when  hostili- 
ties break  out  be- 
tween two  nations, 
and  a  state  of  war 
has  been  declared  to 
exist,  or  a  declara- 
tion of  war  made,  the 
war-ships  of  the  bel- 
ligerents have  the 
right  to  stop  vessels 
on  the  high  seas, 
even  when  flying  a  neutral  flag,  in  order  to  examine  them  and 
ascertain  whether  the  goods  carried  are  contraband  of  war  and 
intended  for  the  enemy's  ports.  .  .  .  Such  visit  and  search,  says 
Dr.  Barclay,  the  international  jurist,  must  be  effected  at  every 
stage  with  as  much  consideration  as  possible.  The  visiting  officer 
first  examines  the  ship's  papers,  and  if  not  satisfied  proceeds  to 
examine  and  search  the  ship,  having  the  right  to  inspect  any 
lockers,  stores,  or  boxes.  Should  the  examination  result  in  the 
discovery  of  any  suspicious  circumstances,  the  vessel  may  be  de- 
tained; but  few  naval  officers  would  be  likely  to  proceed  to  this 
length  unless  the  suspicion  were  very  grave,  as,  if  the  suspicion 
could  not  be  eventually  justified,  compensation  would  under  inter- 
national law  be  due  for  the  detention.  'The  consequences  of  carry- 
ing contraband  of  war  are  capture,  trial  by  a  belligerent  prize 
court,  and  possible  confiscation  of  the  ship  and  cargo,  or  of  the 
cargo  alone,  or  of  a  part  of  the  cargo,  according  to  the  facts  of 
the  case.' 

"  Some  difference  of  opinion  has  existed  as  to  whether  mail 
steamers  of  neutral  Powers,  which  have  a  semi-official  character, 
may  be  subjected  to  search  by  a  belligerent." 

As  regards  the  liability  of  merchant  ships  to  search  and  seizure, 
our  authority  says  "  it  has  been  held  by  international  jurists  that  no 
purely  mercantile  transactions  are  considered  a  violation  of  neu- 
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Irality,"  and  "an  individual  wlio  undertakes  to  sell  contraband  of 
■war  to  a  belligerent  does  so  at  his  own  risk,  and  the  country  of 
•which  he  is  a  subject  or  citizen  is  not  involved,  and  is  not  neces- 
sarily called  upon  to  inflict  punishment."  It  is  the  coal  question, 
we  read  further,  "  that  is  likely  to  loom  very  large"  : 

"  The  northern  Power  has  no  means  of  replenishing  its  stock  in 
the  Far  East.  She  may  obtain  some  assistance  from  France, 
which  also  refuses  to  recognize  the  classing  of  coal  as  contraband, 
but  of  course  any  cargoes  sent  from  Tongking  might  be  seized  and 
confiscated  by  the  Japanese.  It  maybe  pointed  out  that  during 
the  war  of  1870  the  French  and  German  war-ships  were  only  al- 
lowed at  English  ports  to  take  coal  to  return  to  a  French  or  Ger- 
man port  respectively,  while  in  18S5,  during  the  state  of  war  that 
existed  between  France  and  China  Great  Britain  applied  the  same 
rule  at  Hongkong  and  Singapore.  If  this  rule  is  observed  in  the 
case  of  hostilities  between  Japan  and  Russia,  however,  somewhat 
•curious  results  will  come  about.  Russian  war-ships  might  cruise 
between  Hongkong  and  Singapore,  with  the  object  of  stopping  and 
searching  merchant  vessels  voyaging  to  Japan,  and  yet  they  would 
have  the  right  to  enter  either  Singapore  or  Hongkong  at  any  time 
and  take  sufficient  coal  to  carry  them  back  to  Port  Arthur  as  the 
nearest  Russian  port,  which  in  the  case  of  Singapore  would  mean 
■coal  sufficient  to  last  for  ten  days.  Then,  having  obtained  the  coal 
required,  the  vessel  could  go  out  on  a  cruise  to  look  for  vessels 
bound  for  Japan,  and  come  in  again  when  the  coal  was  exhausted. 
Japanese  war-ships,  on  the  other  hand,  would  only  have  the  right 
to  take  sufficient  coal  at  Hongkong  or  Singapore  to  carry  them  to 
a  port  in  Formosa,  thus  receiving  a  very  much  less  supply  than 
the  Russian  vessels.  Probably  the  rule  will  be  modified  under  the 
special  circumstances  of  the  present  case,  and  either  coal  refused 
altogether  to  belligerent  vessels,  or  an  arrangement  made  by  which 
the  war-ships  of  the  two  combatants  will  be  supplied  with  an  equal 
.quantity." 


HOW   ADMIRAL   ALEXEIEFF   COULD    REIN- 
FORCE  HIS   FLEET. 

TD  USSIA'S  viceroy  in  the  Far  East  is  in  a  position  to  reinforce 

■'-^     his  fleet,  altho  the  difficulties  in  the  way  are  not  to  be  disre- 

:garded,  according  to  JVte  St.  James's  Gazette  (London),  which  has 

made  a  very  elaborate  study  of  the  subject.     In  the  first  place,  we 

read,  Russia  has  the  following  battle-ships  completing: 

Ship.  Displacement.  Speed.  Aricastent. 

Alexander  III 13,600  18.0  4  12-in.,  12  6-in. 

Borodino.... 13,600  18.0  4  12-in.,  12  6-in. 

Kniaz  Suvaroff 13,600  18.9  4  12-in.,  12  6-in. 

•Orel 13,600  18.0  4  12-in.,  12  6-in. 

Slava 13,600  18.0  4  12-in.,  12  6-in. 

"  None  of  these  are,  however,  immediately  available.  Of  older, 
but  yet  to  some  degree  effective,  ships  she  has: 

Ship.  Displacement.     Speed.  Armament. 

Alexander  II 9,926  16.5  2  12-in.,  4  9-in., 

8  6-in. 
Sissoi  Veliky 8.886  16.0  4  12-in.,    8  6-in. 

"  We  have  left  the  Black  Sea  fleet  out  of  the  account,  also  two 
old  ships  of  less  than  15-knot  speed.  The  Sissoi  Veliky  might  be 
left  out  of  account  also,  seeing  her  coal  supply  is  only  550  tons. 

"  As  regards  cruisers,  Russia  could  reinforce  with  the  following : 

SHIP:        Armoked  — 

Displacement.  Speed.  Armament. 

Admiral  Nakhimoff 8,524  16.7  8    8-in.,  10  6-in. 

I'amiat-Azova  (?; 6,675  18.5  2    8-in.,  13  6-in. 

PROTKCTED— 

Aurora 6,630  20.0  8  6-in. 

Svietlana 3,828  20.2  6  s.9-in. 

"There  are  some  six  others  of  high  speed  but  low  gun-power 
and  coal-capacity  building,  but  how  far  these  are  from  completion 
it  is  impossible  to  .say.  It  may  be  taken  that  the  above  represent 
the  total  available  reinforcements  for  the  Russian  navy. 

"  Now,  these  .ships  have  all  to  steam  from  the  Baltic  to  Port 
Arthur;  the  coal  capacity  of  all  is  low,  and  there  is  not  a  Ru.ssian 
-coaling-station  on  the  way. 

"  If  Great  Britain  refu.ses  to  permit  them  to  coal  at  her  ports,  it 
seems  almost  impossible  that  they  could  reach  the  scene  of  action. 
There  are,  it  Is  true,  the  French  ports  in  the  Mediterranean,  the 
Red  Sea  and  Arabian  Gulf  (Djiboutil  and  Obock),  and  Saigon. 
But  according  to  the  international  code,  a  belligerent  ship  may 


only  take  in  at  a  neutral  port  sufficient  coal  to  carry  her  to  the 
nearest  port  of  her  own  country,  and  then  may  not  coal  at  another 
port  belonging  to  the  same  Power  for  three  months.  ...  If,  there- 
fore, a  Russian  war-ship  should  coal  at,  say.  Toulon,  and  then 
again  at  Djiboutil,  France  would  thereby  become  a  belligerent, 
and  Japan  would  have  some  justification  for  calling  upon  this 
country  to  perform  her  obligations  under  the  treaty  of  alliance. 
France  is  evidently,  therefore,  placed  in  a  very  delicate  position. 

"  If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  close  (as  we  shall  be  entitled  to  do) 
our  home  ports.  Gibraltar,  Malta,  Port  Said,  Aden.  Colom.bo, 
Singapore,  and  Hongkong  to  Russian  war-ships,  our  benevolent 
neutrality  will  practically  turn  the  scale  in  Japan's  favor. 

"  For  there  is  not  much  doubt  of  her  power  to  defeat  single- 
handed  the  Russian  ships  at  present  in  the  Far  East."    , 


STRATEGIC    IMPORTANCE   OF  THE   GREAT 
WALL   OF   CHINA. 

CECRETARY  OF  STATE  HAY'S  proposal  to  the  Powers  to 
*^  limit  the  war  area  in  the  Far  East  within  a  region  consider- 
ably northward  of  the  great  wall  of  China  harmonizes  with  a  policy 
outlined  some  weeks  ago  by  The  Standard  (London)  and  the  Vos- 
sischc  Zeitting  (Berlin).  The  United  States,  however,  was  not 
credited  with  the  design  of  initiating  the  idea,  which,  according  to 
the  English  paper,  aims  at  preventing  a  flight  of  the  Chinese  dyn- 
asty from  Peking.  Any  such  flight  might  not  only  play  into  the 
hands  of  Russia,  by  enabling  her  to  gain  a  new  hold  over  the  court, 
but  might  rouse  the  masses  of  the  Chinese  "  to  find  again  some  of 
the  fanatic  courage  which  animated  the  so-called  Boxers."  Ac- 
cording to  The  Japan  Daly  Mail  (Yokohama),  there  is  reason  to 
suspect  that  Russia  may  have  a  sort  of  agreement  with  the  Em- 
press-Dowager relinquishing  to  the  former,  in  certain  contingen- 
cies, all  of  China  outside  of  the  great  wall.  The  alleged  agree- 
nent  has  some  importance  at  present,  according  to  the  Itid^pend- 
ance  Beige  (Brussels),  for  the  reason  that  China  does  not  regard 
her  territory  north  of  the  great  wall  as  constituting  an  integral  por- 
tion of  her  empire.  The  Chinese  point  of  view  regarding  this 
matter  is  set  forth  more  fully  in  the  Empire  du  Milieu  (Paris)  by 
M.  Albert  de  Pouvourville  : 

"The  frontiers  of  China  proper,  which  are  defenseless  in  spite 
of  the  childish  but  gigantic  work  known  as  the  great  wall,  are  com- 
posed of  feudatory  states,  singular  political  contrivances  of  which 
a  word  should  be  said.  These  states,  which  enjoy  autonomy  and 
absolute  sovereignty,  are  'assigned'  to  the  Chinese  Empire  by  a 
kind  of  moral  feudalism.  The  Son  of  Heaven,  claiming  to  be  the 
father  of  the  whole  yellow  race,  was  nominal  sovereign  and  re- 
ceived the  verbal  homage  of  the  kingdoms  thus  constituted.  In 
return  he  promised  his  aid  in  their  disputes  and  difficulties.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  latter,  through  their  geographical  situation  as 
well  as  through  their  fealty,  were  to  halt,  impede,  and  prevent  in- 
vasion by  enemies  of  the  Chinese  Empire.  They  were  given  the 
official  name  of  'Fan  '  (barriers),  and  they  were  to  use  up  the  ener- 
gies of  the  enemy  before  his  arrival  upon  the  home  soil.  They 
were  buffers  deadening  all  shocks,  fields  of  war  to  which  the  Chi- 
nese were  to  come  to  avoid  the  dangers  and  the  expense  of  military 
occupation  at  home.  This  capable  conception  saved  China  for 
centuries." 

The  point  of  view  from  which  the  Chinese  regard  Manchuria, 
Korea,  and  other  outlying  regions  of  their  empire  explains  their 
comparative  indifference  to  the  progress  of  the  Russo-Japanese 
crisis,  thinks  the  Neue  Freie  Presse(S!\exw\i),  which  has  the  benefit 
of  the  views  of  a  former  German  minister  to  China.  But  the 
strategic  value  of  the  great  wall,  we  are  further  reminded,  is  Chi- 
nese rather  than  military  in  the  Western  sense.  "  The  materials  of 
this  immense  fortification  would  .suffice  for  a  wall  six  feet  high  and 
two  feet  wide  long  enough  to  encircle  the  globe  twice  at  the  equa- 
tor." It  will  be  the  aim  of  Powers  friendly  to  Japan,  surmises  the 
European  press,  to  keep  Russians  in  mind  of  the  territorial  in- 
tegrity symbolized  by  the  great  wall.  But  the  London  Times 
expects  that  the  grand  aim  of  the  Russians  will  be  "on  to 
VtV.\ng."  — Translations  made  for  Thk  Literary  Digest. 
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NOTABLE    BOOKS    OF    THE    DAY. 


CAUGHT   IN   THE   WEB   OF    LAW. 

The  Web.    By  Frederick  Trevor  Hill.    Clotii,  .U4  PP-    i'rice,  $1.50.    Double- 
day,  Page  &  Co. 

THE  web  is  a  strong  and  at  times  masterful   arraignment  of  the 
law  as  it  is  practised  and  administered  to-day.     It  is  the  story  of 
a  deeply  laid  and  craftily  planned  plot  of  a  railroad  company 
and  a  mining  concern  to  rob  unsuspecting  stockholders,  the  whole  situ- 
ation being  colored  with  the  mystery  of  a  murder  and  spiced  with  the 
scandal  of  divorce  proceedings. 

The  remarkable  fact  that  a  divorce  granted  in  Rhode  Island  is  not 
recognized  in  New  York  is  used  to  good  advantage  by  the  author  in 
developing    many   striking   situations.      For   the    purpose    of    saving 

himself  and  his  clients  from  open 
disgrace  and  imprisonment,  by  play- 
ing one  case  against  another,  a  shy- 
ster lawyer  causes  an  innocent  wom- 
an to  be  charged  with  the  crime  of 
adultery,  and  she  is  saved  from  a  dis- 
graceful and  unjust  conviction  only 
by  the  death  of  her  former  husband 
in  whose  name  the  divorce  proceed- 
ings had  been  instituted. 

David  Maddox,  a  high-minded, 
clear-headed,  and  sagacious  lawyer, 
and  his  opponent,  crafty,  unscrupu- 
lous, but  resourceful  Nugent,  are  the 
two  strong  characters  of  the  book. 
The  women  are  not  so  interesting, 
altho  the  charming  Mrs.  Evans,  about 
whom  the  web  of  law  draws  its  slimy 
meshes,  is  far  from  being  an  imitation 
character.  Ratcliflfe  Ricketts,  the 
process  server  and  private  detective, 
who  knows  so  well  the  devious  ways  that  traverse  the  nether  world 
of  law  and  litigation,  is  also  a  very  interesting  personage  and  one  that 
has  not  often  been  given  to  the  readers  of  fiction.  He  is  better  known 
in  the  story  as  "  Rat,"  and  is  well  named. 

The  following  passage,  in  which  Maddox  relieves  his  mind  after  a 
hard  day  in  court,  is  suggestive  of  the  temper  of  the  book: 

"You've  no  idea  how  the  never-ending  lies,  and  suspicions,  and 
double-dealing  warp  and  wear  one!  When  you  are  active  and  masterful 
you  may  shake  them  off  like  dust,  but  you  mustn't  examine  things  too 
closely.  You  mustn't  stop  to  think!  If  you  do,  the  law  will  crowd  you 
and  weight  you  down,  fill  your  mouth  and  ears  with  a  stale,  dry,  profit- 
less powder  of  words — stuff  your  nostrils  with  the  foul  smell  of  false- 
hood, and  taint  all  it  touches  until  you  suspect  a  cancer  in  every  living 
thing  that  does  not  actually  fiauntone  on  its  breast." 

The  story  passes  the  test  of  literature  in  that  it  fills  the  mind  with  the 
color  and  aroma  of  a  new  experience.  With  fine  literary  effect  the 
author  draws  aside  the  mystic  veil  of  the  law's  technicality,  and  reveals 
that  subterranean  realm  of  the  legal  world  where  Justice  is  outraged 
and  Wrong  walks  triumphant. 


FREDERICK   TREVOR    HILL. 


THE   REGIMEN   OF  THE  SAMURAI. 

Japanese  Physical  Training.     By   H.  Irving  Hancock.    Cloth,  156  pp. 
Price.  $1.25  net.    G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York. 

"  '"pHROUGHOUT  the  campaign  of  the  Allies  in  China  in  1900,  the 
X.  Japanese  repeatedly  proved  their  ability  to  outmarch  our 
troops  by  fifty  per  cent.,  and  this  despite  the  fact  that  our 
American  soldiers  ranked  second  in  point  of  endurance.  What  enabled 
the  little  men  from  Dai  Nippon  to  outstrip  so  easily  the  big,  sturdy 
fellows  of  the  American  regiments  ?  " 

Mr.  Hancock,  who  has  written  in  a  rather  thin  journalistic  fashion 
several  books  dealing  with  army  life,  has  elaborated  the  answer  to  the 
above  question  into  a  volume  that  events  subsequent  to  its  publication 
have  rendered  far  more  timely  than  author  or  publisher  could  have 
dared  to  hope.  However  attenuated  the  material  and  disjointed  its 
presentation,  the  little  book  possesses  unusual  interest  and  great  prac- 
tical value.  It  describes,  with  commendable  warnings  against  its  im- 
proper use  by  the  hasty  and  ignorant,  the  system  of  physical  training 
known  &s  jiu-jitsu,  or  "muscle-breaking,"  by  which  the  Japanese, 
despite  their  small  size,  have  become  the  most  effective  athletes  in  the 
world  ;  for  in  the  all-important  points  of  health,  endurance,  and  defense 
and  offense  without  weapons,  it  is  universally  admitted  that  tney  are 
unrivaled.  The  historical  origin  of  the  system  Mr.  Hancock  finds 
among  the  samiirai,  or  the  fighting  caste  of  feudal  Japan  : 

"It  was  considered  utterly  undignified  for  d. samurai  to  perforin  any 
toil  outside  of  that  connected  with  fighting,  or  with  learning  and  pre- 
paring to  fight.  As  a  sequence  it  came  about  that  the  saniitrai  spent 
much  of  their  otherwise  idle  time  in  athletic  exercises.    Of  course, 


sword-play  came  first  of  all.  scientific  combat  with  long  and  short  bam- 
boo swords.  Running,  leaping,  and  wrestling  also  took  up  much  of  the 
time  of  the  Japanese  knights.  Of  course  the  active  outdoor  life,  com- 
bined with  frugal,  sensible  diet,  made  these  samurai  powerful  men. 

"  But  there  was  yet  vastly  more  to  come  in  the  physical  development 
of  these  little  men.  One  bright  fellow  discovered  tliat  b)'  pressing 
thumb  or  fingers  against  certain  muscles  or  nerves  momentary  paralysis 
could  be  produced.  ...  If  he  could  paralyze  his  own  nerves  or  muscles, 
why  not  another's  ?  .  .  .  And  that  was  the  beginning  of  the  creation  of 
jiu-jitsu.'" 

With  the  abolition  of  the  samurai  as  the  distinctive  fighting  class,  the 
system  has  extended  to  all  of  the  Mikado's  subjects,  and  every  soldier, 
sailor,  and  policeman  is  compelled  to  take  a  government  course  in  it. 

When,  therefore,  the  author  dilates  upon  the  frugal,  temperate  diet 
by  which  the  body  is  prepared  for  the  arduous  training,  the  even  temper 
which  the  contestants  preserve  in  their  weaponless  duels,  the  humanity 
which  restrains  the  victor  from  "rubbing  it  in  "  to  the  vanquished,  he 
is  describing  practises  and  traits  that  have  become  characteristic  of  an 
entire  nation,  and  which  may  be  commended  to  our  own  countrymen 
as  of  universal  possibility,  as  well  as  desirability  of  attainment. 


A    MASTERLY   CRITIQUE   ON    DOGMATIC 
AUTHORITY. 

Religions  of  authoritv  and  the  Religion  of  the  Spirit.  By 
Auguste  Sabatier.  Translated  by  Louise  Seymour  Houghton.  Cloth, 
410  pp.     Price,  $3.50  net.     McClure,  Phillips  &  Co. 

SABATIER  seems  to  have  invented  an  original  aphorism  when  he 
says  that  "  the  history  of  a  dogma  is  its  inevitable  criticism." 
Following  this  clue  he  uses  merely  history,  pointed  with  a  keen 
dialectic,  in  exposing  the  nature,  undoing  the  value,  and  forecasting 
the  inevitable  end  of  religions  of  authority.  This  service  he  performs 
with  equal  thoroughness  for  the  Roman  Catholic  and  for  the  Protestant 
dogmas.  Authority  is  considered  as  a  passing  stage  having  its  roots, 
indeed,  "  in  the  organic  conditions  of  the  life  of  the  species,  and  its  end 
in  the  formation  of  the  individual  "  ;  but  "  this  pedagogical  mission  at 
once  justifies  and  limits  it.  Like  every  good  teacher,  authority  should 
labor  to  render  itself  useless." 

The  Roman  Catholic  dogma  of  authority,  on  one  side  located  in  tra- 
dition and  on  the  other  in  a  historic  institution,  suft'ers  the  fate  of  all 
authority.  The  pupils  that  it  educates,  grown  to  maturity  of  spirit, 
turn  upon  it  in  revolt,  go  beyond  it,  demonstrate  it  as  dwarfed,  im- 
possible, and  outgrown.  Criticism,  inspecting  the  ancient  history  of  the 
tradition  and  of  the  institution,  discovers  that  the  claim  of  a  super- 
natural origin  is  a  mere  fiction.  Peter  never  was  in  Rome,  and  James 
was  the  real  head  of  the  Jerusalem  college  of  disciples.  The  Petrine 
authority  found  in  Christ's  words,  Tu  es  Petros,  etc.,  did  not  appear 
until  nearly  the  end  of  the  first  century,  in  a  late  redaction  of  Matthew's 
Gospel,  and  after  it  was  found  that  the  authority  sought  by  Roman 
ecclesiastics  could  not  be  wrested  from  the  free  utterances  of  Paul. 
Peter's  successors  are  unknown.  When  the  Catholic  Church  at  last 
supplied  the  continuous  list,  it  was  done  by  mere  arbitrary  choice 
among  many  competing  lists.  The  history  shows  no  Roman  bishop 
claiming  extra-urban  authority  until  more  than  a  hundred  years  after 
Peter  died.  This  authority  was  disputed,  here  and  there,  for  two 
centuries  more.  Apostolic  succession  from  Peter,  therefore,  being  a 
mere  convenient  fiction,  offers  no  support  to  Roman  Catholic  authority. 
As  for  the  body  of  tradition,  including  the  New-Testament  canon,  this 
depends  entirely  upon  the  authority  of  the  later  church,  having  been 
fixed  by  councils  and  compromises  all  the  way  down  to  the  Reforma- 
tion. Indeed,  as  late  as  1850,  Pius  IX.,  by  decree,  added  to  the  tradi- 
tions the  doctrine  of  the  Immaculate  Conception,  and  by  a  similar 
decree  in  1870  the  infallibility  of  the  Pope  was  declared.  With  an  ex- 
ternal aspect  of  complete  authority  under  autocratic  rule,  authority  it- 
self has  diminished  to  a  shadow.  In  the  face  of  the  modern  spirit,  the 
supernatural  foundations  having  disappeared,  the  papacy  itself  remains 
only  as  an  anachronism  growing  more  impotent  every  hour. 

A  similar  fate  overtakes  the  less  probable  dogma  of  the  Protestant 
communions.  Criticism  has  dispelled  the  possibility  of  an  infallible 
Bible,  which  the  scholastics  of  Protestantism  erected  as  a  rival  to  the 
Catholic  authority — a  late  device,  which  the  reformers  themselves  did 
not  anticipate.     The  author  says  on  this  point  : 

"The  Reformers,  and  Luther  in  particular,  dreamed  of  anything 
rather  than  the  raising  up  of  an  exterior  authority,  infallible,  like  that 
of  the  church,  and  functioning  in  the  same  manner.  It  never  occurred 
to  them  to  consider  the  Bible  as  a  codex  of  absolute  and  divine  pre- 
scriptions." 

The  whole  theory  of  a'closed  canon,  of  infallible  inspiration  attaching 
either  to  the  writer  or  to  the  writings,  of  supernatural  intervention  to 
preserve  the  writing  from  error,  of  supernatural  devices  to  designate 
inspiration  in  any  writing,  our  author  dismisses  ;  pronouncing  this 
Protestant  dogma  as  less  logical  and  far  weaker  than  the  dogma  of  the 
Catholic. 

"  The  Religion  of  the  Spirit  "  which  he  offers  in  place  of  religions  of 
authority,  he  presents  as  a  final  stage  in  religious  evolution.  Two 
stages  precede  it :  the  first,  a  religfion  resulting  from  the  pressure  of 
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nature,  proceeding  on  the  self-interest  that  aims  by  charms  and  sacri- 
fices to  protect  the  devotee  from  invisible  evils  and  to  propitiate  invisi- 
ble deities  ;  the  second  a  religion  in  which  man's  relation  is  chiefly  with 
law,  having  in  view  chiefly  the  righteousness  of  Deity  that  has  been 
offended.  The  emerging  religion,  taught  by  Jesus,  is  that  of  love, 
wherein  God  reveals  Himself  directly  to  the  inner  consciousness  as  a 
fatherly  providence.  Authority  naturally  belongs  to  these  earlier 
stages.  It  can  not  operate  in  the  religion  of  the  spirit  at  all.  Here  is 
complete  freedom,  and  every  soul  meets  God  directly  and  is  guided 
and  saved  by  his  immediate  obedience  and  communion.  From  this 
conception  the  author  has  developed  in  his  closing  chapter  an  outline 
of  sj'stematic  theology. 

This  is  perhaps  the  most  important  religious  book  of  the  new  century. 
In  it  the  logic  of  Protestantism,  of  religious  democracy,  of  free  and 
sane  individualism,  completes  itself.  'I'he  relation  of  religious  history 
to  the  individual  soul  and  its  rights  and  obligations  is  set  forth  with  a 
clearness  that  seems  to  make  the  argument  nearly  demonstrative.  If 
the  book  is  in  effect  a  polemic,  it  is  a  constructive  polemic,  that  uses  all 
the  ruins  of  that  which  criticism  seems  to  tear  down  in  building  a  far 
nobler  temple  of  the  soul. 


nervous  and  suspicious  ;  a  little  man,  hardly  five  feet  high,  short  in  the 
legs  and  pursy  in  the  chest. 

From  this  scene  of  frivolous  and  heartless  comedy,  wanton  and 
vicious,  from  this  figure,  insignificant,  even  grotesque,  of  a  great  man 
in  his  littleness,  it  seems  but  a  skip  and  a  slide  to  the  grand  emperor  at 
the  surrender  of  Ulm  ;  the  battalions  filing  past  to  lay  down  their  arms  ; 
Napoleon  in  the  simplest  garb,  the  uniform  of  a  common  soldier,  cov- 
ered with  a  gray  cloak  scorched  in  the  skirts,  a  hat  crushed  down  upon 
his  head,  and  showing  no  mark  of  his  rank  ;  his  arms  crossed  behind 
his  back,  chatting  gaily  at  the  camp-fire  with  his  gilded  and  embroid- 
ered marshals.  "  I  have  done  what  I  set  out  to  do.  I  have  destroyed 
the  Austrian  array." 


THE  PERSONALITY  OF  THE  GREAT  CORSICAN. 

Napolpon  the  First.  A  Biographj-.  By  August  Fournier.  Translated 
by  Margaret  B.  Corvvin  and  Arthur  D.  Bissell.  Kdited  by  Edward 
Gaylor  Bourne,  Professor  of  History  in  Yale  University.  Cloth,  836  pp. 
Price,  $2.00.     Henry  Holt  &  Co. 

"  ''  I  ""O  delve  for  ore,  and  never  do  anything  but  delve  for  ore,  can 
X  not  be  the  chief  aim  of  the  historian's  life-work  ;  the  world  de- 
mands ornaments  and  arms,  and  their  makers  may  not  be 
idle."  In  these  words  the  author  of  the  best  brief  account  of  the 
Napoleonic  career  responds  to  the  objections  of  many  to  the  effect  that 
the  time  has  not  yet  come  for  writing  Napoleon's  story. 

Of  the  schoolboy,  petulant  and  passionate,  sullen  and  morose,  at  Autun 
and  Brienne,  making  no  friends  among  his  schoolmates,  Fournier  says, 
"  he  never  had  one  throughout  his  life  ;  one  is  even  inclined  to  doubt 
whether  he  ever  had  any  youth."  Says  Monge,  the  discriminating  in- 
structor at  the  military  school,  "he  is  taciturn,  solitary,  capricious, 
haughty,  inordinately  self-ctntered,  with  aspirations  that  stop  at  noth- 
ing"; and  yet.  among  his  books,  neither  assiduous  nor  notably  bright. 
When  he  left  the  school,  after  five  years  of  instruction  in  letters,  "his 
spelling  was  wretched,  he  never  learned  to  write  pure  French."  But 
history  and  geography  had  charms  for  him ;  and,  above  all,  he  preferred 
mathematics. 

He  was  not  to  be  reckoned  among  the  young  men  whose  fancy  lightly 
turns  to  thoughts  of  love,  "  in  the  spring"  or  at  any  other  season.  At 
twenty-two  he  wrote  a  "  Dialogue  on  Love,"  in  which  he  says:  "  I  was 
once  in  love;  and  I  still  retain  enough  of  its  recollections  not  to  require 
those  metaphysical  definitions  which  never  do  anything  but  confuse 
matters.  I  go  farther  than  to  deny  its  existence;  I  maintain  that  it  is 
dangerous  to  society,  as  well  as  to  the  happiness  of  the  individual. " 

The  young  man  had  read  Rousseau,  and  Goethe's  "  Werther"  ;  and  it 
was  his  affectation  to  cultivate  a  heroical  discontent.  He  likes  to  hear 
himself  talk,  he  likes  to  hear  himself  think  fine  sentiments!  He  was 
given  to  soaring  on  the  feather  of  a  quill.  But  it  does  not  appear  that 
he  objected  to  discuss  the  "  enigmatical  duplicity"  of  his  nature,  or  to 
disclose  for  admiration  the  measuring-rod  of  that  calm,  methodical  de- 
liberation with  which  he  was  prepared  to  correct  the  extravagances  of 
his  own  fantastic  dreams.  "An  idealism  subdued,  corrected,  and  con- 
trolled by  a  higher  developed  realistic  intelligence" — this,  says  Four- 
nier, is  the  fundamental  trait  of  his  character,  and  at  the  same  time  its 
key.  For  example,  he  wrote  to  Fesch  :  "A  soldier's  sole  attachment 
should  be  his  flag" — even  while  his  own  flag  bound  him  to  the  cause  of 
the  French,  whom  he  had  learned  to  hate  even  while  at  school.  Sam- 
piero  and  Paoli  had  been  his  idols,  but  he  had  sworn  allegiance  to  their 
victorious  foes.  He  had  dreamed  of  becoming  the  hero  of  his  own 
nation;  he  did  become  one  of  its  armed  custodians.  "He  ceased,  of 
necessity,  to  be  a  Corsican;  he  never  succeeded  in  becoming  a  French- 
man." Even  his  monstrous  ambition  became  divested  of  any  national 
feeling;  it  knew  no  bounds,  no  confines. 

With  the  downfall  of  Robespierre,  a  startling  social  change  appeared. 
In  place  of  the  Reign  of  Terror  came  the  reign  of  gay  women;  upstarts 
of  both  sexes  strove  to  imitate  the  looks  and  ways  of  the  aristocrats  of 
the  aiiciat  regime;  the  arts  of  seductive  beauty  were  brought  into  play; 
dress  became  indecent,  conversation  wanton  and  frivolous.  Madame 
de  Stael  brought  her  wit  to  the  game;  the  ladies  Tallien,  Recamier,  and 
Beauharnais,  their  beauty;  and  the  young  General  Napoleon,  who 
would  have  the  philosophers  believe  that  he  despised  love  and  all  its 
tricks,  was  caught  in  tlie  net.  A  sloven  in  his  attire,  with  nothing  en- 
gaging in  his  looks  or  manners,  he  attracted  attention  by  the  very 
eccentricities  of  his  aspect  and  deportment.  "At  the  theater,  while  the 
audience  was  convulsed  with  laughter,  he  would  sit  brooding,  gloomy, 
and  sullen."  Nevertheless,  he  was  not  insensible  to  the  charms  of 
women,  as  he  confessed  later  at  St.  Helena.  Madame  Beauharnais  was 
the  first  to  put  him  on  good  terms  with  himself  by  saying  flattering 
things  about  his  military  talents.  "  Her  praise  intoxicated  me,"  he  de- 
clared; "  I  foii<jw^d  her  everywhere;  I  was  madly  in  love  with  her." 
That  was  Josephine,  the  coquette,  easy  and  elegant  in  every  motion, 
perfect  as  to  her  taste  in  dress,  never  to  be  outshone  by  the  youth  or 
the  beauty  of  the  women  around  her.  And  this  was  Napoleon,  by  no 
means  handsome — thin,  angular,  and  sallow  ;  self-conscious  and  clumsy ; 


A    MODERN   SWEDISH    SAGA. 

SINGOALLA.     By  Viktor  Rydberg.     Translated  by  A.xel  Josephsson.     Illus- 
trated by  Carl  Larsson.     Cloth,  210  pp.     Price,  $1.     The  Grafton  Press. 

MR.  JOSEPHSSON,  who  was  born  and  educated  in  Sweden  and  is 
now  a  member  of  the  bar  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  deserves 
no  small  credit  for  having  rendered  into  excellent  English  the 
masterpiece  of  his  distinguished  countryman.  Professor  Rydberg  was 
regarded  as  one  of  the  greatest  minds  Sweden  produced  during  the  last 
century.  His  tastes  lay  particularly  in  the  domain  of  mythology  and 
the  history  of  ancient  civilizations,  and  he  was  far  more  widely  known 
as  a  philosopher  and  savant  than  as  a  novelist  ;  but  in  "  Singoalla  "  he 
invented  a  romance  that  for  weirdness,  poetic  charm,  and  seductive 
mysticism  takes  rank  among  the  best  ever  written  in  Scandinavia.  It 
is  a  wonderful  interweaving  of  medieval  legend  ahd  modern  thought. 

The  time  of  the  story  is  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century,  and 
it  centers  about  a  forbidding  old  castle  named  Eko,  built  upon  an  island 
in  one  of  the  lakes  of  Smaland.  Over  the  castle  hangs  a  spell  of  silence, 
due,  according  to  tradition,  to  the  rejection  by  its  early  rulers  of  the 
messengers  who  came  with  the  gospel  of  Christianity.  At  the  opening 
of  the  tale  this  spell  has  been  partially  lifted,  and  Erland  Maneskold, 
the  only  son  of  the  lord  of  Eko,  is  just  blossoming  into  young  manhood 
with  the  prospect  of  a  bright  and  happy  future  before  him. 

All  goes  well  until,  one  summer's  day,  Erland,  returning  from  the 
chase,  sees  Singoalla,  a  dark-haired  gypsy  maiden  of  singular  beauty, 
sitting  under  a  fir-tree  by  a  rippling  brook  into  which  she  dips  her  slim 
bare  feet.  They  fall  in  love.  The  girl  belongs  to  a  roving  band  that 
sought  and  received  temporary  hospitality  from  the  lord  of  Eko.  Be- 
tween the  youthful  lovers— he,  the  gentle-blooded,  fair-faced  son  of  the 
north  ;  she,  the  Ishmaelitish,  swarthy  daughter  of  the  south — many 
clandestine  meetings  take  place,  and  finally  they  are  wedded  in  secret 
according  to  the  gipsy  ceremonial,  Erland  plighting  his  fidelity  with  a 
binding  oath. 

After  this  the  trouble  begins  ;  for  Singoalla  has  been  destined  by  her 
tribe  as  the  wife  of  Assim,  a  powerful  member  of  the  band.  This  re- 
jected lover  comes  suddenly  upon  the  pair  holding  tryst  at  their  accus- 
tomed place,  and  in  an  encounter  is  bested  by  Erland.  To  forestall 
trouble,  the  newly  wedded  pair  betake  themselves  to  the  gipsy  chief 
and  confess.  They  are  apparently  forgiven,  and  Erland  decides  to 
throw  in  his  lot  with  the  wanderers.  But  a  plot  is  formed,  his  rival  at 
the  bottom  of  it.  The  gipsies  rob  the  monastery  of  its  treasures,  and 
when  the  knight  of  Eko  leads  his  retainers  against  them,  the  robbers 
get  off  scot  free  through  having  the  knight's  son  as  a  hostage.  But  to 
Erland  a  poisoned  draft  has  been  given,  so  that  when  he  is  borne 
home  by  his  father  he  languishes  on  a  sick-bed  for  many  months,  from 
which  he  rises  with  a  mind  deranged  and  forgetful  of  the  past.  When 
he  regains  health,  his  parents  send  him  away  to  the  wars. 

Ten  years  pass.  Erland  is  now  lord  of  Eko,  Helena  Ulfsax  is  his 
wife,  and  there  is  a  little  Erland.  All  the  old  people  are  dead  except 
Father  Henrik  of  the  monastery.  The  young  knight  is  happy,  except 
for  the  shadow  of  Singoalla  upon  his  soul,  ill-defined  but  persistently 
haunting  him,  as  it  has  through  all  his  wanderings.  One  stormy  night 
he  is  with  the  old  friar  in  the  monastery,  when  a  little  boy,  with  a  face 
of  infinite  sorrow,  is  admitted.  He  tells  a  strange  story,  and  is  taken  to 
the  casile  as  the  knight's  servant. 

In  the  development  it  turns  out  that  this  boy  is  the  son  of  Erlandand 
Singoalla,  and  is  his  mother's  secret  emissary.  She  and  Assim  are 
living  concealed  in  the  forest.  Through  witchcraft  this  little  boy  leads 
Erland  to  Singoalla  every  night,  when,  under  the  hypnotic  spell,  he  re- 
news his  youthful  love  with  her  whose  misty  image  he  hates  with  all 
his  soul's  force  by  day.  At  last,  on  a  wi  d  night  when  the  forest  is  full 
of  strange  shrieks,  he  rises  superior  to  the  boy's  power,  and  kills  him 
on  the  way  to  Singoalla's  ca\  e.  He  has  made  up  his  mind  to  kill  Singo- 
alla, too  ;  but  the  presence  of  the  Black  Death,  revealed  to  him  that 
night  by  his  stumbling  upon  a  plague-marked  corpse  in  his  path,  alters 
his  purpose. 

The  gipsy  band  that  years  before  had  plundered  the  monastery  is 
again  in  the  forest,  and  the  plague  is  making  havoc  among  them.  In  a 
spirit  of  lawlessness  the  survivors  break  into  the  castle,  and,  after  loot- 
ing its  cellars  and  larder,  set  it  on  fire.  In  the  end  the  plague  carries 
ofiErland's  vi'il'e  and  all  the  monks  except  one.  He  and  Erland  dig  a 
cave,  and  from  that  time  onward  live  together  as  hermits.  The  shadow 
of  his  broken  vow  is  at  last  lifted  from  Eriand's  soul  and  he  is  at  peace. 
Singoalla  has  departed  with  the  gipsies,  taking  with  her  Eriand's  own 
son.  Years  afterward  this  boy  returns  and  meets  his  father  in  a  brief 
interview  ;  then  passes  on  his  way.  None  but  Erland  knows  who  he  is 
and  he  keeps  the  secret  to  himself. 

No  outline  or  synopsis  can  do  justice  to  this  remarkable  tale.  Its 
mystery  and  depth  fascinate,  its  idyllic  pictures  of  love  and  life  in  the 
far-off  days  entrance  the  mind. 
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Erthe  toiler— independence 
Rr  all  a  safe  investment 


be:  independent 

$10  DOWN-$10  A  MONTH 

till  you've  paid  $200  buys  40  acres  of  good  land   close  to  market  in  the 

Upper  Peninsuloc  of  MichigOLn. 

WE  are  offering  first-class  all-round  farming  land,  well  timbered,  at  from  $5  to  $10  per  acre — much  less  than 
the  cost  of  land  of  similar  value  elsewhere.  The  land  grows  abundantly  all  staple  farm  products,  the  best 
apples,  strawberries,  celery,  sugar-beets,  and  potatoes.  It  is  a  fine  grazing  country.  The  timber,  the  crops, 
dairy  products,  and  vegetables  are  quickly  and  profitably  sold  in  nearby  markets  in  the  busy  towns  of  Marquette, 
Ishpeming,  Negaunee,  Manistique, 
St.  Ignace,  Newberry,  Sault  Ste 
Marie,  Munising,  Gladstone,  and 
Escanaba. 

We  are  selling  heavily  timbered 
land  for  just  the  vslIuc  of  the 
timber — land  where  there  is  suffi- 
cient  timber   for  farming  purposes 

aJ  just  the  vslIuc  of  the  laivd. 

We  give  you  a  clear  deed  and 
reserve  no  mineral  rights — this  is  an 
unusual  custom  in  the  Upper  Penin- 
sula of  Michigan. 

Should  you  die  before  you  are 
entitled  to  a  deed,  our  land  contract 
makes  provision  whereby  the  prin- 
cipal and  interest  will  be  returned 
to  your  heirs  if  they  so  desire. 

Much  of  the  first-class  farming  land  in  the  Upper  Peninsula  which  is  now  unsettled  has  not  been  oftered  to  the 
public  before  on  account  of  being  controlled  by  companies  who  have  confined  their  entire  attention  to  their  respective 
mining  and  lumbering  operations. 

Farm  Lands  a  Sound  Investment 

An  investment  in  Upper  Peninsula  land  is  a  solid  foundation  for  future  independence.  Buy  a  tract  of  our  land 
at  this  time  and  we  believe  your  investment  will  be  satisfactory  and  profitable. 

The  last  United  States  Census  Reports  say  that  land  has  increased  in  value  the  last  ten  years  in  the  States  of 
Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Ohio,  South  Dakota,  North  Dakota,  Minnesota,  Iowa,  and  Illinois. 

33,134,191,413 

This    means    that   land    has  increased  in  VALUE  so  as  to  give  the  1,395,161  land  owners  in 
these  States  $2,260  increase  per    man. 

The   opportunity  for  the  toiler  hes  not  in  the   crowded  city,  where  the  meanest  labor  is 
competed  for  with  ever  increasing  eagerness,  where  discomfort  and  unhealthy  conditions  are 
the  lot  of  most  laborers.     It  lies  in  the  country,  where  a  home,  health,  comfort,  and  inde 
pendence  are  within  the  reach  of  a  pair  of  willing  hands. 


Stacking  Hay  in  the  Upper  Peninsulat 


L.  D. 

Feb.  20 


KuiabagaL,  II  Pounds, 

Grown   in  the  Upper 

Peninsula 


This    is  opportunity    for  the  small    investor   to    be  master  of    his   own    invest- 
ment— in  timber  and  farm  land  which   is  rapidly  increasing  in  value.     Land   is  a 
safe  investment,  an  increasingly  profitable  one,  and  our  lands  are  one  of  the  best 
opportunities  you  will  ever  find. 

HER.E    AKE    OUR.    R.EFERENCES 

111.  Trust  &  Savings  Bank,  Chicago. 
Colonial  Trust  Co.,  New  York. 
Mercantile  National  Bank,  Cleveland. 
State  Savings  Bank,  Detroit. 
First  Nat'l  Bank,  Sault  Ste  Marie. 
First  Nat'l  Bank,  St.  Ignace,  Mich. 
Marquette  Nat'l  Bank,  Marquette,  Mich. 


Upper 
Peninsula 
Land  Co.  Ltd. 
Detroit,  Mich. 
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Write  us  for  maps,  booklets,  etc. 

UPPER  PENINSULA  LAND  CO.,  Ltd., 

906  WASHINGTON  ARCADE,  DETROIT.  MICH. 

F.  J.  MERTtlAM,  Sec'y  and  Gen'l  Mgr.  Detroit. 


Bank  of  Commerce,  Cleveland. 
People's  Savings  Bank,  Detroit. 
Cleveland  Cliffs  Iron  Co.,  CleveLind. 
Munising  .State  Bank,  Munising,  Mich. 
First  Nat'l  Bank,  Escanaba,  Mich. 
Newberry  Bank,  Newberrj",  Mich. 
Manistique  Bank,  Manistique,  Mich 


yi\j  Address.. 
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Slate 
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acres  of  land. 
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i  this  iiivestmenl  appeals  to  votir  W«t  judgment  as  B«iind and 
.an,i  you  wish  to  lake  I.MM  KDl  ATE  A  DV  A  STAGE  of  it, 
^•lul  us  ^1(1. <H>  a»  earnwit  mont-y  to  apply  on  tirst  payment.  We 
ill  then  return  vour  money  if  yon  are  not  entirely  aatistied  with 
tne  deKriptioQ  and  location  of  the  land  we  choose  as  l)est  for  you.  In 
sendinff  US  (10,00  you  do  oot  bind  yr>nrself  at  all  to  make  a  purchase. 
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There  can  be  no  doubt  in  the  mind  of  the  owner 
of  a  Dueber-Hampden  Watch. 

The  movement  and  tlie  case  are  both  made 
and  gruaranteed  by  the  larg:est  factory  in  the 
world  making  a  complete  high-grade  watch. 


Dueber 
Solid  Gold  Cases 

are   stamped 
with  an  honest 
mark. 


w 


Send  for  free  book,  "Light  from  the  Watcbman,' 

it  will  give  you  important  information,  and  tell 
you  what  to  ask  your  dealer  for. 

DUEBER-HAMPDEN  WATCH  WORK.«, 

43  (>outh  Street,  Canton,  O. 

Tht  Wm.  McEinley  is  the  greatest  watch  in  the 
"en  -thin  modet 
'Accurate-to-the-Second" 


or 
world  fur  Meii-lhin  model.     IG    size,    lever    set. 


m 


I  AFTER 
AU 


CARTERS  mk^^ 


AN  OLD  BOOKKi:CP£R  IS  DISCRIMINATING. 

bcltitr  take  his  advice  and  u.s(!  Carter's. 

Send  fur  Jiookit:!,  "JnkHn(/H"—Vlil.K. 

The  Cart<-r'n  Ink  Co.,  lioBton,  Blass. 


FREE 


Factor. 


BOOKS   RECEIVED. 

The  Literary  Digest  is  in  receipt  of  the  fol- 
lowing: books : 

"Rocky  Mountain  Exploration."  —  Reuben  G. 
Thwraits.     (276  pp. ;  $1.25  net.      D.  Appleton  &  Co.) 

"A  Little  Garrison." — Lieutenant  Bilse.  Trans- 
lated from  the  Gentian  by  Wolf  von  Schierbrand. 
(Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company,  $1  50.) 

"Sylvia's  Husband."— Mrs.  Burton  Harrison. 
(D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  $1.25.) 

"  The  Third  Tour  of  Dr.  Syntax  ;  In  Search  of  a 
Wife."— New  edition.      (D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  $1.50.) 

"Handy  Andy."— Samuel  I^over.  (D.  Appleton 
&  Co.,  $1.50.) 

"The  Litany  and  the  Life ''—Rev.  Jolin  Xewton 
McCormick.  (Young  Churchman  Company,  $1 
net.) 

"Modern  English  Prose."— Edited  by  George 
liice  Carpenter  and  William  T.  Brewster,  (481 
pp.;  $1.10  net.     The  Macmillan  Company.) 

"When  It  Was  Dark."— Guy  Thorne.  (G.  P. 
Putnam's  Sons,  $1.20.) 

"The  Adventurer  in  Spain."— S.  R.  Crockett. 
(Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company,  $1.50.) 

"  .Selections  from  Rabelais's  Gargantua."— C.  H. 
C.  Wright.      (The  Macmillan  Company,  $0.60 net.) 

"  The  Angler's  Secret.— Charles  Bradford.  (G. 
P.  Putnam's  Sons,  $[  net.) 

"Handbook  of  Parliamentary  Usage."— Frank 
Williams  Howe.     (Hinds  &  Noble.  $0.50.) 

"Asters  and  Golden-Rod."  —  George  Lansing 
Taylor.     (Eaton  &  Mains,  $1  net.) 

"  Grace  before  Meat."— Amos  R.  Wells.  (United 
Society  of  Christian  Endeavor,  Boston,  $0.25.) 

"Help  for  the  Tempted."  —  Amos  R.  Wells. 
(United  Society  of  Christian  Endeavor,  $0.75.) 

"The  Congregational  Way."— George  B.  Boyn- 
ton.     (The  Pilgrim  Press,  Boston.) 

"From  Agnosticism  to  Theism." — Charles  F. 
Dole.     (James  H.  West  Company,  Boston,  $0  30.) 

"The  Story  of  the  Lopez  Family."— Canning 
Ej'ot.     (James  H.  West  Company,  $1.) 

"Presiding  Ladies  of  the  White  House." — Lila 
G.  A.  Woolfall.  (Bureau  of  National  Literature 
and  Art,  Washington.) 


CURRENT    POETRY. 

On  the  Way  to  the  Bourne. 

By  John  Finley. 

I'd  have  the  driving  rain  upon  my  face,— 
Not  pelting  its  blunt  arrows  at  my  back, 
Goading  with  blame  along  its  ruthless  track, 

But  flinging  me  defiance  in  the  race. 

And  I  would  go  at  such  an  eager  gait 
That  whatsoe'er  may  fall  from  heaven  of  wo 
Shall  not  pursue  me  as  some  coward  foe. 

But  challenge  me— that  I  may  face  my  fate. 

— From  Harper's  Maj^azine. 


The  Temple  of  Eros. 
By  Charles  Dai.mon. 

Ah,  yes  !  I  know  you  see  it  in  my  eyes. 

That  I  have  been  within  the  holy  place 
And  am  initiated  in  its  mysteries. 

I  know  Love's  glory  lingers  on  my  face. 
I  can  not  hide  the  rapture  of  my  soul ; 

It  has  transfigured  earth  and  sky  and  sea 
To  such  new  beauty,  such  strange  loveliness! 
It  has  made  Life  to  wear  an  aureole 

Of  such  supernal  splendor  that  to  me 
The  universe  takes  on  my  happiness  ; 

I  used  to  stand  outside  the  temple  door 
And  watch  the  eager  worshipers  go  in  ; 

I  was  an  outcast,  poorest  of  the  poor. 
Denied  by  all  save  Ignorance  and  Sin  ; 

Then,  in  a  wondrous  moment,  all  was  changed  — 
A  sound  of  wings  came  down  from  far  away, 


Anyone  interested  in  Drawinj;  and  Designing 
sluiiild  send  a  2CcntsUimp  fur  John  Ru.skin's 
f.inuiws  lectures  on   Art  as   an    lOdiicational 
RUSKIN  SCHOOL,  236  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York. 
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And  from  within  the  secret  sanctuary 
I  heard  my  name  ;  and  I,  no  more  estranged 
From  Love's  communion,  entered  in  to  pray 
More  earnestly  than  all  Love's  company. 

The  rest  you  know— and  yet  you  can  not  know— 
You    know  your  joy— you  can  not   quite   know 
mine- 
To  you  yours  is  the  greater  ?  leave  it  so. 

Love  fills  our  being  with  celestial  wine, 
Exalts  our  souls  with  sweet,  ecstatic  bliss, 
And  leads  us  far  away  from  Time  and  Space 
To  dwell  with  him  in  Paradise  alone  : 
All  the  long  ages  vanish  in  one  kiss  ; 
All  other  faces  fade  before  one  face  ; 
All  worlds,  all  heavens  are  underneath  Love's 
throne ! 

—From  Harper's  Magazine. 


Timeo  Danaos. 

By  John  White  Chadwick. 

Art  proud,  my  country,  that  these  mighty  ones. 
Wearing  the  jeweled  splendor  of  old  days. 
Come  bringing  prodigality  of  praise 

To  thee  amid  thy  light  of  westering  suns  ; 

Bidding  their  blaring  trumpets  and  their  guns 
Salute  thee,  late  into  their  crooked  waj's 
Now  fallen,  to  their  sorrow  and  amaze. 

Blood  of  whose  hearts  the  ancient  honor  runs  .> 

Nay,  fear  them  rather,  for  they  cry  with  glee, 
"  She  has  become  as  one  of  us,  who  gave 

All  that  she  had  to  set  a  people  free  : 
She  wears  our  image— she  that  loved  the  slave  !' 

Fear  them,  for  there  is  blood  upon  their  hands. 

And  on  their  heads  the  curse  of  ruined  lands. 

— From   The  Atlantic  Monthly. 


Another  Year. 

By  E.   H.  SoiHERN. 

Alas  !  old  Tyrant  Time  will  have  his  way  — 

Another  year,  dear  love,  has  flown  apace. 

And  has  it  left  a  shadow  on  your  face  ? 
And  do  you  sigh  to  find  my  hair  is  gray  ? 
What  then  ?    Young  Love  is  young,  as  on  that  day 

We  hand  in  hand  first  started  in  the  race  ; 

And  shall  we  greet  him  with  a  lesser  grace. 
Because  our  sea.son  is  no  longer  May  ? 
Teach  him,  while  youte's  bright  golden   days  we 
spend. 

That  when  our  dwelling-place  is  seamed  with 
age. 

When  the  chill  hand  of  winter  turns  the  page 
Wl/ere  the  old  story's  final  word  is  penn'd, — 

Teach  him  to  seek  securest  harborage. 
In  hearts  whose  summer,  dear,  shall  know  no  end. 

— From  Harper's  IVeekly. 


b. 


From  "An  Ode  to  Music." 

By  Henry  Van  Dyke. 

Music,  they  do  thee  wrong  who  say  thine  art 

Is  only  to  enchant  the  sense. 
For  every  timid  motion  of  the  heart. 

And  every  passion  too  intense 
To  bear  the  chain  of  the  imperfect  word, 
And  every  tremulous  longing,  stirred 
By  spirit  winds,  that  come  we  know  not  whence 
And  go  we  know  not  where. 
And  every  marticulate  prayer 
Beating  about  the  depths  of  pain  or  bliss. 

Like  some  bewildered  bird 
That  seeks  its  nest  but  knows  not  where  it  is. 
And  every  dream  that  haunts,  with  dim  delight, 
The  drowsy  hour  between  the  day  and  night, 
The  wakeful  hour  between  the  night  and  day,— 
Imprisoned,  waits  for  thee, 
Impatient,  \-earns  for  thee. 
The  queen  who  comes  to  set  the  captive  free  I 
Thou  lendest  wings  to  grief  to  fly  away. 
And  wings  to  joy  to  reach  a  heavenly  height  ; 
And  every   dumb  desire  that   storms  within  the 

breast 
Thou  leadest  forth  to  sob  or  sing  itself  to  rest. 
— From  Scribner's  Magazine. 
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This  is  one  of  a  series  ot  charming  heads  which  we 
are  giving  away  to  introduce  our  brand  of  PURE 
BORAX,  And,  after  you  have  used  Borax  once,  you 
won't  require  any  inducement  to  buy  a  secon.d  box. 
These  pictures  represent  the  lovehest  types  of  the  modern 
American  girl.  The  small  half-tone  illustration  above 
only  suggests  their  real  charm. 

To  those  who  will  send  us  a  box  top  (and  a  two- 
cent  stamp  to  cover  cost  of  mailing)  from  a  package  of 
"  20-MULE-TEAM  BORAX"— which  may  be  bought 
at  any  grocery  or  drug  store,  we  will  send — carefully 
packed — a  fine,  large  reproduction,  size  14x19,  on 
heavy  plate  paper,  for  framing.  These  reproductions 
bear  no  advertising  and  are  got  up  as  handsomely  as  any 
picture  you  would  buy  in  an  art  store. 

Ask  for  head  No.  i,  and  address  '*  Department  F, 
Pacific  Coast  Borax  Company,  New  York  City." 

BORAX  a  Household  Necessity 

Everyone  who  values  cleanliness  and  sweetness,  should 
use  BORAX.  In  the  toilet,  the  bath,  laundry,  in  every 
cleansing  process  of  the  home  BORAX  should  be  used. 
It  doubles  the  power  of  soap  and  water  to  cleanse  and 
purify.  You  will  be  astonished  to  see  how  much  easier 
and  cleaner  you  can  wash  things  by  adding  a  little  Borax 
to  the  water.  But  be  careful  to  get  Pure  Bora.x.  Ask 
for  "  20-MULE-TEAM  BRAND."     It's  pure. 
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MITCHELL  LIGHT  CAR 

Two-cylinder  engine,  air-cooled,  mounted 
in  front,  sliding-gear  transmission,  three 
forward  speeds  and  reverse  all  on  one  lever 
with  direct  drive  on  high  speed;  automatic 
lubrication,  seven  actual  horse  power,  quiet 
in  operation. 

PRICE  $700 

Write  for  catalog. 

MITCHELL  MOTOR  CAR  CO., 

24  Hamilton  Ave.,  Ra.cine,  Wis. 

Maker  of  Motor  Cars  and  Motorcycles. 
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Not  a  drop  can  touch  you  when 
your  buggy  is  closed  up  by  the 

Blizzard  Storm  Front 

PftUat«d  ID  United  Sut^sand  C»nAd*. 

Fits  any  buggy. 

Adjusted  in  30  seconds  without  getting  out  or  re- 
moving gloves,  sides  open  and  close  as  quickly  and 
easily  as  a  door,  large  line  pocket,  guaranteed  sat- 
isfactory. The  large  window,  12x20  inches,  is  a 
pliable  transparent  material  that  won't  break. 
Rubber  Cloth,  $3.50;  Heavy  Rubber  Cloth,  $4.00. 
Trailtf-inark  'Blizzard'  is  stamped  under  drive  pocket  un  inside 
If  your  dealer  li:i8D't  it,  write  us.  Illustrated  booklet  fiee. 
Tehlrle  Apron  &  IloodCo., '20GE.  RiehSt.,  Colombas,  O. 


rs 

COMPLETE 
COURSE  IN 


Just  published  in  book  form  offers 
to  brain  workers  and  those  under 
^-^^Tw^w  ry...  -  stronp:  mental  activity  and  people 

R/lDDP'ftrC  "^  fie{lentary  habits  complete  jnfor- 

JjAKKCi  1  13  niatioii    nnd    in^tru"tiiins    f"r   ttie 

perfect  development  of  niliidund  bodv, 
symnietry  of  form,  Insplralton.thuclty, 
Htrong  dlapbrafrm,  sTreal  Iuiik  raparll  v. 
PHYSIOLCMjICAL  T'"~  course  oilers  luilect  relief  nn'd 
«rx/Tr»»T€;E>  fure  from  Constipation.  '>besit.v, 
EXX-UC'SC  Weak  Heart,  Indii^extion.  etc.,  by 
the  correct  and  Bcientiflc  oi)eration  of  one  set  of  muscles 
aifainatanothereorresponilinK setand  contraction  af^ainst 
oxi>ansion  togethiT  v\ith  the  art  of  correct  breathing.  This 
system  is  the  i»frfectly  natural  one  and  requires  neither 
weiifhlN.iiiilleys,  exerelsersorapparatusofany  kind.  Heie- 
toforelt  naflunlvbeen  jriven  iinMerp<'rs^inal  instriiotionand 
at  an  expense  of  JIW).  It  lieinK  published  now  in  book  form 
(fives  everyone  an  opportunity  to  lake  the  coni-se.  ItisHiib- 
Htanlially  bound  In  eloth,  fully  and  clearly  illustrated,  (fi v. 
in:/ IWMliMtinct  exercises  which  cover  the  complete  course 
and  which  can  l>e  utilized  to  the  sjimeadvantuffeas  thoutrh 
it  cost  $1'0  under  personal  inHlmctions.  This  work  will  be 
forwarded  tojinv  >*dflif«s.  nrepaid.  f-n  receipt  of  SI. On.  Ad- 
ilies.s.  WAI.TKH  (;.  KIHKT,  I'ub.,  1  •.'.")  I,a  Salle  St.,  ChicjiKo.  111. 
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VISITING  OCp 
CARDSIIm'Oj^ 

Corr*rrt  at  >  lea  ami  giz^R.  Or*!*  r  fi  I  N-d  flay  rfrrlvrd.  Unoklet 
**Card  Style**  Fro«l  A I tu  business,  professional  ami  fra* 
lernal  rnr<)  a  .     \\>   huve  rntR  of  eintit^rns  for  all  sorirtias. 

t.J.NCUl.STEK  riU.A  ESb.  10..  DKPT.SOHT.  1,011s,  910. 


PERSONALS. 

The  New  Seuate  Cliaplain.  —  With  the  new 
attention  drawn  to  him  by  his  appointtneut  to  be 
Chaplain  of  the  United  States  Senate,  stories  of 
Dr.  Edward  Everett  Hale's  past  are  in  vogue. 
Here  is  one  from  the  New  York  Tribune : 

There  is  one  tale  touching  upon  his  editorial 
career  in  which  the  irrepressible  office  boy 
figures.  The  doctor  had  occasion  to  send  the  box- 
on  an  errand  to  a  firm  which  for  the  sake  of  con- 
venience will  be  called  Black,  White  &  Co.  The 
hour  was  late  and  on  the  waj-  the  boy  tarried  so 
long  that  when  he  finally  arrived  at  the  offices  of 
Black,  White  &  Co.  lie  found,  much  to  his  dismay, 
the  place  closed  tip. 

How  to  announce  his  failure  to  perform  the  er- 
rand as  directed  in  a  satisfactory  manner  was  evi- 
dently the  problem  that  confronted  the  boy,  and 
when  he  entered  the  doctor's  office  he  had  his  lie 
prepared. 

"The  firm  was  out,"  said  the  boy  as  he  laid  the 
note  he  had  failed  to  deliver  on  the  desk. 

"Very  well,"  replied  the  doctor.  "You  may 
take  it  in  the  morning.  You  are  excused  for  the 
day." 

It  would  have  sufficed  the  boy  had  he  left  the 
office  at  that  point,  but  finding  that  his  falsehood 
worked  admirably  and  with  a  conscience  working 
guiltily  within  him,  he  could  not  avoid  saying  : 

"  Neither  Mr.  Black  nor  Mr.  White  was  in.  Fact 
is,  I  went  to  both  their  places  and  was  disap- 
pointed." 

The  doctor  wheeled  about  in  his  chair. 

"What  is  that  you  say  ?"  he  demanded. 

"I  went  to  both  places  and  neither  of  the  men 
was  in." 

Dr.  Hale  looked  the  youthful  prevaricator  over. 

"Um-m-m,"he  mused.  "So  you  went  to  both 
places,  eh?  Quite  interesting,  my  boy  ;  quite  in- 
teresting. Mr.  Black  has  been  dead  ten  years  and 
Mr.  White  eiglit  years-er — er—  by  the  way,  which 
place  did  you  go  to  first  ? '' 


Seuator  Marcus  A.  Uaiina.  —  Of  Senator 
Hanna,  now  suffering  from  typhoid  in  Washing- 
ton, many  anecdotes  are  current  illustrating  his 
methods  in  politics  and  business.  The  .Senator's 
attitude  toward  his  employees  is  neither  stand- 
offish nor  off-hand,  says  the  New  York  Sun: 

"  Many  a  coal-miner  or  a  street-railway  conduc- 
tor can  testify  to  the  fact  that  Mr.  Hanna  has 
slapped  him  squarely  between  the  shoulders  as  he 
sang  out  cheerily:  "Good  morning  Bill!"  But 
not  one  has  ever  had  the  Senator  crack  jokes  with 
him. 

A -joke  is  never  looked  for;  but  when  an  em- 
ployee meets  Hanna  the  former  knows  by  experi- 
ence that  he  will  be  asked  such  questions  as 
these  : 

"  Well,  is  everything  satisfactory  ?" 

"  How  is  the  family  .' " 

"  See  any  way  in  which  the  service  might  be  im- 
proved? " 

"No  kick  coming,  eh  ?" 

As  a  result  of  this  show  of  good-will,  which  also 
not  infrequently  makes  itself  evident  in  the  shape 
of  comforts  and  delicacies,  if  the  man  has  an- 
swered that  his  wife  or  a  child  is  ill,  the  Senator 
is  familiarly  known  among  his  thousands  of  em- 
ployees as  "  Uncle  Mark." 

When    he   gives  succor    to   any    one,   which    is 


Pears' 

Agreeable  soap  for  the 
hands  is  one  that  dissolves 
quickly,  washes  quickly, 
rinses  quickly,  and  leaves 
the  skin  soft  and  comfort- 
able.    It  is  Pears'. 

Wholesome  soap  is  one 
that  attacks  the  dirt  but 
not  the  living  skin.  It  is 
Pears'. 

Economical  soap  is  one 
that  a  touch  of  cleanses. 
And  this  is  Pears'. 

Established  over  100  years. 
Vou   can    Read,  Write.   Rest   or  Study  in 

THE  B-B  ADJUSTABLE  GHAIR 


This  magniflceiit  quarter-sjiwed  oak,  irenuine  leath 
covered  chair,  automatically  assumes  fifteen 
different  positions.    The  back  and  seat  are 
in   one  piece  which  reclines  by  simply 
moving  spring  catch.     Chair  as- 
sumes   upright    position    and    is 
locked  by  leaning  body  forward. 
For   your    library,    den,   sitting 
room  and  sewing 
room    this    chair 
cannot     be    ex- 
celled.    It  is  com- 
fortable, dur- 
able and  rich 
appearing. 


ler  I 


Fine  for  Booklovers  and  BraLin  Workers. 

Golden  Flemish  and  Weathered  Oak  Finish.  'Two 
leather  covered  swinging  ai-nis  for  books,  etc.  Beautiful 
grain  leather  cushion  21  inches  wide,  t'asteis  on  front 
legs.  Best  material  and  workmanship.  Money  refunded 
if  not  entirely  satisfied.  Write  for  elegant  illustrated 
booklet  showing  several  other  styles  of  B-B  Adjustable 
Chairs. 

DOMESTIC    MANUFACTURING    COMPANY. 

1300  Cl&rk  Street.  Racine  Junction,  Wis. 


THE  "BEST"  LIGHT 


is  a  portable  100  candle  power  light, 
costing  only  2cts  per  week.  Makes  and 
burns  its  own  gas.  Brighter  tnan  elec- 
tricity or  acctvline,  and  cheaper  than 
kerosene.  No  liirt.  No  (irease.  NoOdor. 
Over  100 styles.  Lighted  instantly  witb 
a  match.  Kvery  lamp  warranted. 
Affents  A'anted  Everywhere. 

THE  BEST   LIGHT  CO., 

92  E.  SIh  St.,  Canton,  Ohio. 


SAVE  ONE  THIRD 

By  Buying  of  the  Makers 

We  are  actual  manufacturers— not  a  ooniniission  house. 
We  cuii  mid  <lo  save  our  customers  one  third  on  retail  prices 
by  Belling  direct  to  user  and  cutting  out  all  dealers' prollt-s. 
All  our  goods  curry  our  guarantee.  Our  free  Illustrated  cata- 
logue Bhows  a  greater  assortment  of  carriages  and  harneaa 
than  any  dealer  can  show  you.    Send  for  it. 

THE  COLUMBUS 

CARRIAGE  AND   HARNESS  COMPANY, 

COLUMBUS.  OHIO. 


Readers  of  Thk  LrrBRART  Diokst  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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pretty  often,  he  does  not  let  his  "left  hand   know 
what  the  right  doelh." 

Some  years  ago,  when  Cleveland  was  experien- 
cing a  particularly  severe  winter,  one  of  the  city's 
leading  charitable  organizations  was  kept  so 
bountifully  supplied  with  coal  that  the  poor  suf- 
fered very  little  for  lack  of  fuel.  For  a  long  time 
there  was  much  mystery  on  the  part  of  many  of 
the  organization's  officers  as  to  who  was  furnish- 
ing the  coal,  and  when  the  secret  did  leak  out  it 
was  through  the  overexuberant  charity  worker 
through  whom  ^^r.  Hanna  was  supplying  fuel. 


How  Grant  Acquireil  the    Cigar    Habit. — At 

the  camp-f5re  and  dinner  of  the  Klevenlh  Army 
Corps  in  New  York  recently.  Gen.  James  Grant 
Wilson  told  how  General  Grant  became  the  in- 
veterate smoker  that  he  was.  We  quote  the  gen- 
eral's remarks  from  Tobacco  (New  York): 

He  said  that  after  the  Fort  Donelson  fight  the 
newspapers  all  over  the  North  were  filled  with  the 
story  of  how  the  silent  captain  had  fought  that 
fight  with  an  unlighted  cigar  in  his  mouth.  "Up 
to  that  time,"  said  General  Wilson,  "  General 
(irant  never  smoked  more  than  two  cigars  a  day 
in  his  life.  When  the  people  of  the  North  found 
that  their  commander  evidently  liked  cigars, 
loyal  souls  from  every  great  Northern  city  sent  in 
cigars  to  Grant's  headquarters  until  he  had  piled 
up  in  his  tent  20,000  cigars.  He  felt  that  it  would 
not  be  polite  to  return  them  or  to  give  them  away, 
so  the  only  thing  to  do  was  to  smoke  them.  That 
was  the  beginning  of  it,  and  it  ended  with  the 
smoking  of  something  like  a  bunch  of  cigars  every 
dav." 


Julian  Hawthorne. — Julian  Hawthorne,  in  his 
recent  volume  copcerning  his  father  and  his 
father's  friends,  tells  an  interesting  anecdote  of 
how  he  started  writing  : 

"  My  profession  is  not  literature,  but  engineer- 
ing," he  said.  "While  I  was  waiting  for  another 
job,  after  leaving  the  Dock  Department,  I  hap- 
pened to  write  a  short  story  for  fun,  and  sent  it  to 
Harper's  Weekly.  It  was  accepted  and  I  got  $50 
for  it.  That  seemed  an  easy  way  of  making  money 
while  I  was  out  of  engineering  work,  and  I  kept 
at  it,  always  expecting  the  new  work.  That  was 
over  thirty  years  ago,  and  during  that  interval  I 
have  done  a  great  deal  of  writing,  but  have  never 
for  a  moment  ceased  to  hope  for  an  order  for  a 
bridge  or  a  canal.  It  may  come  any  day.  I  am 
j'oung  yet,  only  fifty-seven." 


CienernI  Wood  Again. — Here  is  a  story  of  Gen. 
Leonard  Wood,  told  by  a  Boston  physician  in  the 
New  York  Times  : 

"  I  remember  an  instance  in  direct  proof  of  what 
I  mean  when  I  say  that  his  successes  are  mainly 
due  to  his  magnificent  courage,  his  determination 
to  do  what  he  believes  to  be  right,  even  in  the  face 
of  certain  punishment.  In  1884,  then  a  recent 
graduate  from  the  Harvard  Medical  School,  he 
was  an  interne  at  one  of  the  Boston  hospitals.  An 
interne,  I  may  say  in  explanation,  is  required  by 
rule  to  send  for  the  visiting  surgeon  in  all  cases 
requiring  immediate  operation,  and  is  himself  for- 
bidden to  do  the  work. 

"One  day  an  infant  was  brought  in  suffering 
from  membranous  cvoup.  The  case  was  so  far 
advanced  that  any  delay  would  almost  certainly 
result  in  death  for  the  little  one.  Dr.  Wood  did 
not  hesitate  a  moment.  He  began  to  work  at 
once,  carefully,  fearlessly,  promptly,  and  snccess- 
fuUy.  Five  minutes  later,  and  while  both  mother 
and  patient  were  still  in  the  room,  the  surgeon 
who  should  have  had  the  case  according  to  rule 
walked  in.  The  young  doctor  [Wood]  explained, 
but  would  not  apologize,  as  he  was  asked  to  do. 
He  had  done  right,  and  he  was  not  going  to  tell 
any  man  he  was  sorry  for  it,  he  said.  The  result 
was  that  he  was  first  suspended  and  then  dis- 
missed.    And  I  call  that  courage." 
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The  Prudential 

has   some  interesting   things   to  say   about 

ENDOWMENT  LIFE  INSURANCE. 

Fill  in  the  attached  Coupon  and  send  it 
in — it  costs  you  nothing,  and  it  may  be 
the  means  of  starting  an  ample  provision 
for   your  later   years. 


pi 

St 

i 


Without   committing  myself  to  any  action,  t  shall  beglad 
to  receive  fre£,  particalars  and  rates  of  Endowment  Policies. 


For  $.. 

Name  „ 


Address 

Occupation .. 


.Dept.    U. 


THE   PRUDENTIAL 

INSUR.ANCE  CO.  OF   AMERICA. 


JOHN  F.  DRYDEN. 

Prcvidenl 


Home  Office. 
NEWARK.  N.  J. 


".7iW*|_ff,.l_^LPPl.l.MJ 


f^P^sPT 


/«  sendi7ig 
ask/or 
booklet 
"O." 
with  illus- 
trations and 
prices. 


The  "Meteor  French  Coffee 

Finished  in  Silver  Plate,  Copper 
or  Nickel.  Made  in  51  styles  and 
sizes,  ranging  in  price  from  $5.00 
to  $25.00. 


18    FIF 


Percolator 

There  are  cheap  imitations  of  the 
"Meteor"— be  sure  you  get  the  genuine. 

^OTHINGcan  equal  the  delicious  flavor  and  gently  stimulating 
qualities  of  the  genuine  coffee  bean.  It  is  not  the  coffee 
itself  which  injures  you — it  is  the  manner  of  preparation.  Don't 
boil  your  coffee;  get  a  "  Meteor"  and  distil  it.  Then  you  will 
get  all  the  strength  and  aroma  of  the  coffee  without  its  nerve 
destroying  qualities.  Coffee  made  in  this  way  is  the  most  eco- 
nomical, as  it  extracts  the  entire  strength  of  the  bean.  It  requires 
no  watching,  and  can  be  made  on  the  table  in  a  few  minutes. 

^he   MERIDEN   CO..   Silversmiths 

International  Silver  Co.,  Successor 
TH   AVENVE.    MADISON    SQUARE.    NEW    YORK 


Facilitates   Business 

Send  for  our  catalog  of  standard  sectional  cabinets,  various 
shapes  and  sizes  of  files,  adjustable  partitions  and  interchange- 
able make-up. 

We  organize  business  systems,  and  devise  combination  of  files  to 
suit.  Our  drop  front  tariff  files— endorsed  by  traffic  managers. 
Upright  combin.Tble  units  with  card  trays  put  a  world  of  corre- 
spondence under  your  thumb. 

Our  catalog  of  Bookcases  shows  many  styles  of  designs  and 
combinations.  Made  in  several  kinds  of  woods  and  finishes.  The 
steel  rocker  in  our  bookcase  gives  uniform  motion  to  the  bookcase 
door.  No  ball-bearings— no  spring— no  groove.  Door  swings 
open  without  binding,  easily— noiseless. 

Goods  shipped  subject  to  examination .    Dealers  should  write /or 
proposHioii  for  carrying  entire  line. 

Railway    Commercial    Cabinet   &,    File    Co., 
182  DEAR.BOKN  STREET,  CHICAGO. 


EASIER  TO  ROW 

Write 

to-day 

for  free 

catalogue 

Mullins  Galvanized 

Steel  Pleasure  Boats 


ABSOLUTELY  SAFE 

Price 

i;  foot  boat 
crated 


$29.00 


Made  of  steel.    Praoticalljr  Indestmctible.    Air  chamber  each  end.    Cannot  sink. 
Cannot  loak.     Requiro  no  caiilkinLV     Ideal  boat  for  fiimily  nse,  summer   resorts, 
parks.     Guaranteed.     Especially  valuable  at  summer  resorts,  for  family  hoatinK. 
W.  H.  MI'LUVS.  4  17  DfiinC  8trpef.  S.*I.K.M.  OHIO 
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Shaving 

Use  Glenn's  Sulphur  Soap 
before  and  after  shaving  and 
the  face  will  not  break  out. 

Glenn's  Sulphur  Soap 
makes  the  skin  smooth  and 
is  the  finest  toilet,  bath, 
shampoo  and  shaving  soap 
on  the  market. 

Be  sure  and  get  the  genuine 

Glenn's 
Sulphur  Soap 


25c.  a  cake  at  drug  stores  or  mailed 
for  30c.  by  The  Chas.  N.  Crittenton 
Co.,  115  Fulton  Street,  New  York. 


The  Prophylactic  Family  : 
Tooth— Hair— Nail— MUltaw  Brashes 
Alicays  sold  in  a  Yellow  Box 


'She 


Hair 
Brush 

X  o  other  brush 
made  like  it,  or  so 
Kood,  Solid  wood 
back,  chemically 
treated  ;  pure 
selected  bristles 
triply  secured  in  pure  alu- 
minum. Absolutely  sanitary 
— no  water  or  dirt  can  pene- 
trate it — sterilized  by  boiling 
water  without  injury. 

Made  to  Wear  a  Lifetime 

Tiie  pariiciilar  wan  always  in 
sists  on  /lis  barber  keeping  one  Jar 
his  personal  use. 

Price  $2.00  at  all  dealers,  or 
sent  bv  mail— postage  free. 

Send  /or  Leajlats 

FLORENCE  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

14  Pine  St  ,  F'lorence,  ^las?. 


Clipping  File 

Kifinarkably  h:ii<<l 
for  the<'ffii:f  lii»n  :ii.' 
otherH  for  iililiK  «  lii'- 

rni;r>tj(,  data  of   alP 
kiiidN.       Id    fact    it 
will  HyRt«matiz«  all  ih«  useful 
iiiformatfon  you  should  always 

'■"•••  i-ailly    aciemible        l.iit   don't.       Has     '.'(I   hcaw    niaoil 
""^     i-nvtlofpes,  ruled  and  indexed.    Size,  B  x  in  i  V  Inches, 
noitnd  in  deei>-red  art  canvas,  strong  and  durable, 
%\.iM\  \  in  dark-ixreen  vellum  de  luxe,  only  75c.,  at 
Klalloners  or  of  us,  |irei>:ilil.  B.iMie  price.       Buy  one, 
it    will    be     rii.n.v    \-.<-\\    Invi-Blrd.        Dooklet   free. 
%<JKVTS  WWTKn. 
Till-:  tVKIS  IlilOKil  4'0.. 
1  lO  l,iiKr>iii|:<>  St..        -        Tolt'ilo,  O. 
.MHliHr«„f  Ui.-  fui, ,  W  ,.i»  H-iisli  M.i.il:,-.- Till.. 


ha 


WANTFO Active,  (-diicatcd  men  of  busi- 

'»1  ^  »  I-.L/  ness  ability  who  dehire  to  earn 
$1,000  per  year  or  more.  fJive  age.  qualifications, 
references.    DODD,  MEAD  &  CO.,  New  York. 


MORE  OR   LESS   PUNGENT. 

F<»r  Excellent  Reasone.— MINISTER  :  "You 
seem  to  be  glad  to  have  me  visit  j-our  home." 

Y'OUNG  Hopeful.  "Y'^es,  sir.  Whenever  you 
come  we  have  a  bully  dinner."— Alsw  York  Ameri- 
can. 


Two  Sides  of  the  Question.-  "  Why  doesn't  he 
marry  .>" 
"  He  doesn't  approve  of  divorce."— iw^/r/  Set. 


A    Common    Complaint.— Smiling    Doctor  ; 

"  My  dear  friend,  you  seem  very  much  better,  con- 
sidering the  weather " 

Cantankerous  Patient  (irritably  interrupt- 
ing: "  Oh,  hang  '  considering  the  weather  ! '  The 
weather  doesn't  consider  me!  "—Punch. 


Made  Another  Man  of  Him.  — HE:  "My  first 
wife  married  me  because  I  neither  smoked,  drank, 
nor  played  cards." 

SHE:  "How  did  your  second  wife  come  to 
marry  you  ?" 

He  :     "  To  reform  me."—S>'!arl  Set. 


Rnbbiugf  It  In. — "What  am  I  ever  going  to  do 
with  such  a  bad,  bad  boy  ? "  sighed  the  fond 
mother. 

"  Oh,  you  leave  me  alone,"  replied  the  young 
hopeful.  "I'm  not  half  as  bad  as  I  can  be." — 
Brooklyn  Life. 


The  Optimist.— "There  is  one  satisfaction  in 
being  here,"  said  the  man  in  the  cell;  "it  isn't 
very  probable  that  my  wife's  mother  will  come 
and  live  on  rae."— Brooklyn  Life. 

A  Collection  Hit.— DoUGALL:  "I've  hit  on  a 
money-making  thing  at  last.  The  preachers  will 
go  wild  over  it,  and  it  will  sell  like  hot  cakes.  It's 
a  church  contribution-box." 

FRIEND:     "What  good  is  that?" 

DouGAl.L:  "It's  a  triumph.  The  coins  fall 
through  slots  of  different  sizes,  and  half-crowns, 
shillings,  and  sixpences  land  on  velvet  ;  "but  the 
pennies  and  halfpennies  drop  on  to'  a  Chinese 
gong. "—  Tit-Bits. 


Death  and  tlie  Hatchet. — 

Wills  of  millionaires  remind  us. 
We  can  make  jour  deaths  exciting  ; 

And,  departing,  leave  behind  us 
All  our  wives'  relations  fighting. 

— Bektkand  Shadwell  in  Life. 


All  That  Saved  Hina.- Hawkins  :  -'I  under- 
stand that  the  physicians  held  a  consultation,  but 
I  see  you  are  still  alive," 

ROBBINS  :  "  Yes.  I  have  since  learned  that  the 
vote  stood  two  for  me  and  one  against."— /"wc^. 


Two  Too  Many.— "Triplets,"  said  wee  Willie 
Winkletop  with  a  very  knowingair,  "always  come 
to  poor  families.  It's  when  God  sends  them  a 
whole  line  of  samples  to  pick  from,  and  they 
hasn't  enough  money  to  pay  the  expressman  to 
take  two  of  'em  back."— S.  T,  STERN  in  Lippincott's 
Magazine. 


Palpitation  of  the  Heart. — Asking  questions 
is  a  fine  art,  but  some  people  who  teach  school  will 
not  take  pains  to  master  it.  Then  when  they  have 
framed  a  question  improperly  and  get  a  suitable 
answer,  tho  not  the  one  they  are  searching  for, 
they  blame  the  innocent  pupils.  For  example  : 
Said  a  bright  young  ladj'  teacher  to  a  little  boy  in 
the  arithmetic  class  : 

"  Johnny,  if  your  papa  were  to  give  your  mamma 
a  ten-dollar  bill  and  a  twenty-dollar  bill  and  a 
five-dollar  bill,  what  would  she  have?" 

"A  fit,"  was  Johnny's  prompt  reply. — Silas 
Xavier  Floyd  in  Lippincott's  Magazine. 


If  afflicted  with 
sore  eyes  use 


Little  Johnny  Knew.  TEACHER  :  "Johnny, 
write  on  the  blackboard  the  sentence  'Two  heads 
are  better  than  one.'  Now,  Johnny,  do  you  be- 
lieve that?" 

JoiiNN\':     "Yes'nL     '("ause  then  you  kin  get  a 


I  Thompson's  Eye  Water 

Readers  of  The  LixEHARf  Diobbt  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertisers. 


KeepWell  Heeled 


With 


Morgan   <Sl  Wright   Rubber  Heels 

There  is  an  intelligent  reason 
why  multitudes  of  people  wear 
Morgan  &  Wright  Rubber  Heels: 

They  Carpet  the  Pa-vement 

There  is  an  equally  intelligent    reason  for 
the  increasing  demand  for  the  M.  &\V.  Brand: 

They  aLfe  Easier,  Wea.r  Lonjfer  aLi\d 
Cost  No   More  than  other  bra^nds 

Insist  on  the  M.  &  \V.    Your  shoeman  will  fit 
them. 

MORGAN  <a  WRIGHT.  CHICAGO 


If  You  Want  a  Better  Memory,  Prof.  Dickson  will  mall 


P  ty  C"  CT  upon  request,  a  trial  copyrighted  exer- 
■  m\  B^  i&  cise  and  booklet,  "How  to  Remember," 
telling  nil  about  the  Dickson  Correspondence  Course. 
Absolutel.v  Guai-iiuteed  to  improve  your  memory. 

It  will  enable  Toii  t«  recall  iiii^taiitly  nnnies, 
r:iees.  lietails  of  liusinesN  and  sliiil.y,  to  eon- 
<'eiiti-ato  your  niiiKi,  tliink  innrc  <'l<>arly, 
memorize  re:idil>.  siieak  ^vitlioiit  noles,  do 
more  iiienl.-il  nork  Jinil  do  It  better,  tlin»i  lu- 
creaslii;^  your  busiues!«  and  social  sucee!!<s. 

Every  student  personally  instructed  by  Prof.  Henry 
Dickson,  the  well-known  Chicago  Educator  and  Pro- 
fessor of  Oratory  in  the  University  of  Notre  Dame. 

Write  Immediately  forthe  free  trial  copyrighted 
exercise  and  descriptive  booklet.  Sent  under  plain 
envelope,  if  requested.    Address, 

PROF.  HENRY  DICKSON 

DICKSON  SCHOOL  OF  MEMORY 

7.S4  The  Auditorium,  CHICAGO 


Whatt    Is    Daus*    Tip -Top? 

TO  I'l{«»VEthat  Daus'  "Tip-Top" 
is  the  best  and  simplest  device  for 
making  ItMl  eo|>lvi>  from  pen-writ- 
ten and  50  C4>rle«  from  typewrit- 
ten original,  we  uill  ship  complete 
dutilicator,    cap    size,    without 
depoitit,  oil  ten  (IW)  da}  s'trlal 

Price$7.30lessTrade   (C  .at 
Discmini  o/Mhi^.,  or    V  J  HBI 

THE  FELIX  F.  DAUS  DUPLICATOR  CO. 
■>iiu8   Building,    111   John  St.,   New  York   City. 


et^sllelp^Sttlljinh 


Have  you  been  called  upon  to  speak  on  shor^ 
notice?  Do  you  require  help  in  the  prepa* 
ration  of  literary  work?  Do  you  seek  facts 
Or  statistics  which  are  difficult  to  obtain  ? 
We  |irci>ar«<  eareriilly 
SPIOKCUliS  SKKMON.S 

TOA.SIS  LKCTUKKS 

KSSAVS  TRKATISKS,  etc. 

Novels,   Plays,  and   All   Kinds   of  Manu- 
scripts Criticised,  Revised,  and  Sold 
on  Commission 

All  Tninsaclioiix  ShUthi  CiiiifuhJilinl 

The    International    Literary    Bureau 

Established  1H!« 

Bible  House  New  York  City 
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job  in  a  dime  museum  and  make  lots  o'  money."— 
Philadelphia  Press. 

Her  Prayer. —Gladys  had  lost  two  front  teeth. 
She  had  been  told  that  God  would  give  her  some 
new  ones.  She  was  to  lake  part  in  the  Easter 
exercises  at  Sunday-school.  In  spite  of  all  wish- 
ing, however,  the  teeth  refused  to  put  in  an  ap- 
pearance, and  Easter  was  at  hand. 

One  night  Gladys's  mother  heard  her  talking 
after  she  had  put  her  to  bed.  She  went  back  and 
saw  her  kneeling  beside  her  bed  in  the  moonlight. 

"OGod,"  she  was  saying,  "if  you  haven't  got 
my  new  teeth  done,  won't  you  please  drop  my  old 
ones  down  again  till  after  Easter  ?  "—Helkn  M. 
Richardson. 

Balked.  — SHE:  "You  say  you  would  do  any- 
thing for  me,  Charlie." 

He  (fervently):     "I  would,  darling." 
She  :    "Well,  you  know  how  frightfully  red  my 
hair  is  ;  I  want  you  to  dye  yours  red,  just  to  keep 
me  in  countenance  !  "—Tit-Bits. 


Rflie-ving  his  Mind.— Willie  :  "Mamma,  can 
I  go  to  bed  half  an  hour  earlier  to-night  ?  " 

MkS.  LewisON  :     "  What  for  ?  " 

Willie  :  "I  want  to  say  my  prayers  ahead  for 
a  week."— Z,//^. 

Tlie  Old,  Old  Question.— Old  Gent  (to  small 
■joy,  who  is  nursing  a  skinned  knee):  "Did  you 
fall  down,  little  chap?" 

Small  Boy:  "Yer  didn't  think  I  fell  up  and 
bashed  agin  a  cloud,  did  yer  !  " — Tit-Btts. 


Current  Events. 


Foreign. 

Kusso-Jap.\nese  War. 

February  9.— Japan  opens  the  war  with  Russia 
by  attacking  the  Czar's  fleet  at  Port  Arthur. 
Japanese  torpedo-boats  make  a  midnight  at- 
tack and  put  the  Russian  battle-shipsA'^/wzrtw 
and  Czarevitch  and  the  cruiser  Pattada  out 
of  action.  Japanese  battle-ships  later  open 
fire  on  the  forts  and  fleet,  disabling  the  bat- 
tle-ship Poltava  and  the  cruisers  Bayarin  and 
Novik.  The  Russian  cruisers  Variag  and 
Korietz  are  sunk  by  the  Japanese  at  Chemul- 
po, Korea.  Russia  issues  a  note  giving  its 
views  of  the  circumstances  leading  to  the 
rupture  with  Japan.  Secretary  Hay  ad- 
dresses an  identical  note  to  the  Powers  ask- 
ing them  to  join  in  a  note  to  Russia  and 
Japan  looking  toward  the  neutrality  and  in- 
tegrity of  China. 

February  10.— A  bridge  on  the  Manchurian  Rail- 
way is  destroyed  by  the  Japanese  and  thirtv 
Russians  are  killed.  A  large  Japanese  force 
has  arrived  safely  at  Seoul.  The  Czar  issues 
a  proclamation  of  war. 

"February  11.— The  fortifications  of  Port  Arthur 
are  continuouslj'  bombarded  by  the  Japa- 
nese. It  is  reported  that  five  Russian 
cruisers  from  Vladivostok  bombarded  Hako- 
date, Japan,  on  the  10th.  President  Roose- 
velt issues  a  proclamation  declaring  the 
strictest  neutrality  of  the  United  Stales 
Government.  The  Emperor  of  Japan  issues 
a  proclamation  formally  declaring  war  on 
Russia. 

February  12. — Two  small  Japanese  steamers  are 
attacked  by  four  war-ships  of  the  Vladivo- 
stok squadron  ;  one  of  them,  the  Zenslio  is 
sunk,  the  other  escapes.  The  Russian  tor- 
pedo transport  Yenisei  is  accidently  blown 
up  at  Port  Arthur,  killing  three  officers  and 
ninety-one  men.  The  English  steamer  Fu 
I'inf;  \?,  fired  on  by  Russi:ins  while  leaving 
Port  Arthur. 

February  13. —It   is   reported   that   three  of  the 


TO  CALIFORNIA 

Two  through  trains  daily  via  the  Chicago.  Union  Pacific 
and  North-Westem  Line  from  Chicago.  The  Overland 
Limited,  electric  lighted,  .solid  train,  less  than  three  days 
to  the  Coast.  For  illustrated  booklets,  naps,  rates,  and 
lull  information,  apply  to  any  ticket  agent  or  address 
Traffic  Manager,  Cnicago,  111. 
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OOM^SITJON 
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Have  you  ever  realized  the  influence 

that  a  strong,  expressive,  smoothly-worded  letter  can 

exert  ?    The  man  who  can  write  such  a  letter,  who  has  ever  at 

his  command  a  ready  flow  of  winning  words,  has  a  tangible  asset  that 

will  help  him  upward  to  both  business  and  social  success. 

Cut  it  is  in  business  that  ^ood  Englisli  wins.  Fo  great  is  its  importance  that 
(•vena  oomniortial  success  of  immense  proportions  like  Marshall  Fieiu  «  Com- 
pany well  recognizes  tlie  evil  eonsetiuence  of  permitting  a  weak,  illitsrare  p  ece 
of  printed  matter  leave  their  hi>use.  They  offer  a  dollar  to  employees  for  ever  .- 
erroi  any  one  of  them  finds  in  the  literature  issued  by  the  firm. 

How  is  YOUR  English?    If  this  subject  is  so  important  to  Marshall  Field  &  Company  isn't 
it  doubly  important  to  you?    Get  out  some  of  the  letters  you  wrote  a  while  ago.    Compare 
your  style  with  the  style  of  your  favorite  writer.    Then  you  will  recognize  your  faults,  then 
your  flaws  will  appear  most  conspicuous    your  weaknesses  most  plainly  apparent. 

Whatever  Your  Line — Whatever  You  Do 


These  Bool<s  Ai 

For  Biisinrss  Managers.— Several  large  wholesale 
liouses  have  introduced  Mr. Cody's  books  and  personal 
criticism  of  English  service  to  all  their  clerks  who 
write  letters,  from  the  merest  stenographer  to  the 
most  exi)erienced  correspondent.    It  pays. 
For  Credit  Men.— Here  is  a  point  for  you.    You  are 
not  too  old  to  learn  yourself,  and  you  will  find  that 
the  credit  of  your  house  will  improve  wonderfully  if 
you  see  that  every  letter  that  goes  out  is  tbe  best. 
For  Youu;;  Business  Men.— If  you  want  the  touch, 
the  snap,  the  tone  of  '"  words  that  win  "  in  the  busi- 
ness world,  go  to  the  man  who  is  both  a  scholar  and  a 
master  of  straight-from-the-shoulder  business  Eng- 
lish. His  1  ittle  books  should  be  your  daily  companions 
For  .Advertisement  Writers. — You  can't  afford  to 
let  mistakes  creep  into  your  work.    The  only  way  to 
avoid  errors  is  to  have  a  good  reference  work  con- 
stantly at  hand. 
For  Correspondents.- Don't  write  the   time-worn 
commercial  jargon,  but  get  out  of  your  rut  by  getting 
the  knack  of  writers  who  are  masters.    Mr.  Cody  has 
asimple,  easy  method  in  his  "Compo.' ition"  book. 
For  Steiioyrrapliers. —The  only  way  to  get  a  better 
salary  is  to  improve  your  English.     Keep  Mr.  Cody's 
books  at  your  elbow  and  in  six  months  you  will  be 
worth  twice  what  you  are  now,  and  you  will  get  it,  too. 


r  YOU 


When  I  am  at  home,  Sherwin  Cody's  books 
are  always  on  my  scudy  table.  I  nevVr  travt-l 
without  one  o*  them  in  uiy  grip.  With  them 
at  hand,  every  spare  moment  can  be  im- 
proved to  decided  financial  advantage. 

CLOWRY  CHAPMAN. 
Advertising  Copy  Expert, 

I  look  volume  four  ap  with  a  contemptuous 
sniff  and  laid  it  down  with  respect.  This  is 
the  most  sensible  treatise  on  the  short  story 
that  has  yet  appeared  in  England. 

I.  Z.^NGWILL. 
Xovelist,  in  Pall  Mall  Magazine. 

Youcertiiinly  j.'ive  big  value  for  theniouev. 

JOliN   LEE  MAHIN,* 
Pres.  Mahin  Advertising  Company, 
Chicago,  III, 

I  consider  the  Cody  Books  crisp,  simple, 
direct. — yuiir  notion  of  simplifying;  grammar 
is  worthv  of  the  widest  publtritv. 

E.  BE\J.\MIN'  ANDREWS.  LL.  D. 
Chancellor,  i'niversity  of  Xebraska, 


Let  Mr.  Cody  teach  you  more  by  vast  experience,  his  inimitable  style,  his  easilv  grasped  rules 
his  masterly  treatment  of  every  side  of  English  as  embodied  in  these  four  books  of  his.     Get 


them  on  your  desk 


in  your  home  to  day. 

$5.00 
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$3.00 


SYSTEM 


Tliisset  ofFOl'K  BOOKS,  eontainiiiu:  seven  coinulel  <•  lionie-studv 'cuurxpa    fnat>, 
$:t.OO.    SVNTK.M.  t  lie  magazine.  !!(■.;. 00  per  ><>ar.  -.».   twaiJ. 

Bolli- lli<>  Itool^s  iind  the  nia;;azine— n  ill  lie  sent  prepaid  Tor 
i>l:t.OO.  ll'yoiir  order  is  sent  on  Ilie  white  spaee  lieloM     )^5.0U  ifuot. 

S>stem  is  essential  to  business  success.  .And  so  is 
SYSTI'..M.the  mag.izine.  It  tells  every  month  all  the 
new  business  tricks  tliat  save  time— all  the  little  office 
wrinkles  that  save  worry.  Through  SYSTEM  you  can 
learn  all  that  any  one  can  possibly  tell  you  about  syt- 
tenianrt  business  methods.  162or  morei»agesmonlhly 
cramful  of  business  ideasfor  YOU.  The  regular  reading 
i.f  SYSTEM  will  solve  your  business  perplexities— but 
if  it  does  not.  SYSTKM  basa  staff  of  experts -practi- 
cal business  men  who  will  ans»  er  your  questions  free. 

Men  like  President  Vreelandot  the  .Metropolitan  and 
(*resi<lent  Fenton  of  the  Chicago  f'leai  ing  House  write 
forSYSTEM.  And  men  not  so  well  known,  perhaps, 
but  closer  to  the  detail  of  business,  tell  of  theluethods 
and  short  cuts  they  u.se  to  prevent  mistakes— save 
time— make  money.  SYSTEM  is  subscrilied  for  and 
endoi-sed  by  many  of  the  largest  concerns  ill  the  coun- 
try. What  it  has  done  for  them  it  will  just  so  surely 
doforyiiu.  You  arewroiigingyourself-your  business 
—vour  future  it  you  do  not  seiid  for  it    '  Tear  olT  anil 

nil  "iihSS  at  our  risk  to  The  SYSTEM  romiixni 
940  Klrol  .Valiuiial  Rank  RMit.,  (Hl('.4(:0.    Tl,< 
MiDilhli)  Miigiiziiie  fn,-  the  .Wan  of 
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INVESTflENT 

vs. 
SPECULATION. 

4  CENTS 

You  don't  know  me,  and  I'm 
quite  sure  I  don't  know  you. 

D  I J  T  ARE  you  WILLING  TO  SEND  ME  4  CENTS 
IN  STAMPS  FOR  A  PAMPHLET  AND 
GET  ACQUAINTED  ? 

THERE  WILL  BE  NO  FURTHER  CORRE- 
SPONDENCE AFTER  THAT  UNLESS  YOU 
START  IT.  IF  I  DON'T  GET  ANOTHER  LETTER 
FROM  YOU  WITHIN  10  DAYS,  I  WILL  RETURN 
YOUR  4  CENTS  AND  WON'T  SAY  A  WORD. 

I  HAVEN'T  TIME  TO  SAY  ANY  MORE  NOW, 
BUT  MY  ADDRESS  IS 

Geo.  I.  Robinson,  Jr. 

209  Washington  St.,  Boston. 

P.  S.— Yoti  needn't  risk  the  4  cents  if  you  Iinppen 
to  be  in  my  neighborhood. 


ELIMINATE  THE   RISK 

afi{i  you  have  an  ideal  invesiment. 

We  eliminate  all  risk  by  loaning  only  to  bona  fide 
Farmers,  and  upon  well-improved  farms  worth 
from  three  to  five  times  amount  of  loan.  In  our 
business  we  do  not  print  any  elaborate  prospectus, 
but  to  parties  interested  in  Gilt  Edge  Farm 
Mortgages,  we  shall  be  glad  to  send  our  little 
booklet,^'\V-E'RERIGHTON  THE  GROUND," 
complete  descriptive  list  of  on-hand  loans,  the 
names  of  Individuals,  Colleges,  Trust  Cornpanies, 
etc.,  that  have  bought  our  Mortgages  for  Twenty 
Years,  and  leave  it  for  yourself  to  decide  as  to  the 
merits  of  our  Mortgages. 

Our  securities  net  M  and  run  for  five  years. 
There  are  no  safer  securities  offered,  and  few 
equally  safe. 

E.  J.  LANDER  6;  CO., 

Box  ••  10."  Grand  Forks,  N.  D. 


i^"P 


ANAMA 
CANAL 


Send  20  cents,  silver  or  stamps,  and  receive 
by  retinn  mail  a  nice 

Wan  Map  of  the 
New  Republic  of  Panama 

specially  interesting  at  this  time  and  for  many 
years  to  come.  Hang  it  up  in  your  home  or 
office.     Write  to-day. 

JAMES  L.    FOOTE,   Gen.  Mgr.,  SLATINGTON,  PA. 


DWIGGINS 
WEAR    WELL 

Abwiluto  resistunce 
to  climutic  ehanKes; 
double  gulvunized 
steel  wire  throiiKli- 
out.  Best  examples 
of  intellli?ent  fenee 
architeeture —  trim, 
grupefiil,  Kood  for  a 
For  formal  town  and  country  encloHures.    Cata 


1              1 

lifetime. -    - 

lo(?ue  FREK,  Hhows  variety  of  Btyles  10c  to  .'JOc  a  foot. 

Dwlggins  Wire  Fence  Co.,  28  Dwigglns  Ave.,  Anderson 


Ind. 


INVENTIONS 


patent<;d  and  pale  nndertaken  If  patent  Is  obtained 
bj  us.    20  years  experience.    Send  for  booklet. 

Patent  Development  Co.  of  America, 

ISO  Broadway,  Naw  York  Clly. 


Vladivostok  cruisers  had  been  blown  up  by 
torpedoes  between  Yezo  and  Nippon.  M. 
Pavloff,  the  Russian  Minister,  and  all  his 
countrymen  leave  Seoul  £or  China,  escorted 
to  Chemulpo  by  the  Japanese.  Secsetary 
Hay  makes  public  his  note  asking  Russia 
and  Japan  to  respect  the  neutrality  and  pre- 
serve the  administrative  entity  of  China  so 
far  as  practicable.  France  accepts  the  pro- 
posals made  by  Secretary  Hay.  China  and 
Germany  issue  proclamations  of  neutrality. 

February  14. — The  Russians  are  said  to  have  put 
to  flight  with  heavy  losses  two  bodies  of 
Japanese  landed  simultaneously  on  different 
sides  of  the  peninsula  in  the  rear  of  Port 
Arthur. 

OrHKK    FOUKIGN    Kkws. 

February  8. — The  British  Government  issues  a 
notice  showing  that  England  had  protested 
against  Russia's  claims  as  to  Tibet  and  the 
English  mission  there. 

February  10. — The  United  States  sends  a  squad- 
ron to  Santo  Domingo  to  take  drastic  meas- 
ures to  protect  American  interests,  because 
an  American  steamer  had  been  fired  upon. 

February  11.— Emperor  William  is  the  guest  at 
dinner  of  United  .States  Ambassador  Tower. 

February  14.— A  Bulgarian  band  of  one  hundred 
men  are  attacked  and  routed  with  a  loss  of 
twelve  killed  by  Turkish  troops  at  Dchum- 
bala. 


Domestic. 


CONGRF.SS. 


February  8.— 5^;/^/^  .■  Senator  Hopkins,  of  Illi- 
nois, and  Senator  Clay,  of  (jeorgia,  speak  in 
support  of  the  Panama  Canal  treaty.  A  bill 
appropriating  $2,000,000  to  aid  the  proposed 
Lewis  and  Clark  Exposition  at  Portland, 
Ore.,  is  passed. 

House:  The  proposed  loan  of  $4,000,000  to  the 
St.  Louis  Exposition  is  discussed. 

February  9. — Senate:  The  Diplomatic  and  Con- 
sular Appropriation  bill  is  passed. 

February  10. — Senate:  Senator  McCumber,  of 
North  Dakota,  speaks  in  favor  of  and  Mr. 
Daniel,  of  Virginia,  against  ratification  of  the 
Panama  treaty. 

House :  The  seat  from  the  Tenth  Pennsylvania 
District  is  given  to  Mr.  Connell,  a  Republican 
contestant. 

February  11. Senate :  It  is  decided  not  to  takea 
vote  on  the  Panama  Canal  treaty  later  than 
the  23d. 

J  louse:  The  Senate  amendment  to  the  Urgent 
Deficiency-  bill,  making  a  loan  of  $4,600,000  to 
the  St.  lyouis  Exposition,  is  passed. 

February  14. — Senate:  Senator  Carmaok,  of  Ten- 
nessee, reads  a  speech  by  Senator  Morgan,  of 
Alabama,  against  the  Panama  treaty. 

J  louse :  320  private  pension  bills  are  passed  in 
155  minutes,  smashing  all  records. 

otiiku  Domestic  Nk^v.s. 

February  8. — The  fire  in  Baltimore  is  put  under 

control    after    raging    twenty-eight    hours. 

Seventy-five  blocks  are  burned,  and  the  loss 

is  placed   al  fiom   $100,000,000  to  $200,000,000. 


Drink    Distilled    Water 

ABSOLVTELY  PVRE 


111         -BiF^ 

1 

_^y_ii 

m 

Bb 

ys^ 

MAUF.   I!Y 

The  Sanitary  Still 

in  your  own  Kouse 

"No  trouble  -  triflin^j:  cost.  Do  not 
risk  Typhoifl  l'('v«T  and  other  clis- 
easeH  by  usinK  imi>iire  water. 
AoENTH  Wanted. 
Writf  for  liK>-p(t(/e  booklet,  frer,  with 
Irtti'vs  friwt  prntttirirrit  pritplp, 

A.  H.  PEIRCE  MFG.  CO. 
68  N.  Green  St..  Chicago 


LAMP-FITS. 

How  do  you  know  what 
chimney  fits  your  lamp  ? 

Your  grocer  tells  you.. 

How  does  he  know  ? 

He  don't. 

Do  you  then  ? 

That's  about  how  lamps 
are  fitted  with  chimneys  by 
people  who  don't  use  my 
Index;  and  they  complain 
of  bad  chimneys  !  Lamp- 
Fits  indeed  !  Do  you  want 
the   Index?      Free. 

Macbeth,  Pittsburgh.. 


WILLIAMS 


'SHAVING 
SOAP 


<( 


His  smile 
speaks  louder  than  words  " 

In  the  form  of  thaving  stivka,  shaving}  tahletft,  etc..  Williama* 
Sh-tving  Soaps  are  sold  thruughuut  the  world, 

THE  J.  B.  WILLIAMS  CO.,  Glasloobury,  Coon. 


SHAVE  WITHOUT  LATHER! 

When  You  Shave  Use  Formal-Saponia, 

K  perfectly  harmless  liquid,  principally  a  vegetable  compound 
combined  with  Furinuidehyde. 

BEATS  ALL  SOAPS  AND  LATHERS. 

It  softens  the  toughe.st  beard  quickly  ami  easily,  is  a  perfect 
antiseptic  and  sure  deatli  to  germs.  Absolutely  prevents  bar- 
ber's itch,  blood  poisoning:,  ringworm  and  similar  di.seases, 
and  cuies  pimples,  blacliheads,  cold  sores,  cuts,  facia]  erup- 
tions, and  skin  diseases.  Does  not  require**  rubbing  in."  Poea- 
rxot  111!  the  pores  of  the  skin  with  oil  or  (rrense,  caustic  soda  or 
potash,  which  weaken  the  skin  tissue,  as  lather  does.  Instead. 
it  leaves  the  skin  healthy,  fnce  cool,  soft,  while  and  smooth 
after  shaving.  Thousand  times  betterthan  lather,  but  may  be 
used  with  it  if  desired.  Descriptive  booklet  mailed  free.  4oa. 
glass  sprlnkletop  bottles !!!>  cents  at  all  drugstores  ;  oi'  sent,. 
direct,  postpaid,  for  40  cents.    Address 

THE  E.  L.  MAYO  SPECIALTIES  CO..  Elmlra,  N.  Y.. 


Months  Free 

THE   INVESTOR'S   REVIEW 


3 

^^^^^  A  journal  of  advice  for  everybody.  Fully 
^^^  illusiraled.  Gives  latest  and  mo.-.t  reliable 
Information  concerning  industrial,  mining,  oil  and 
other  Bt<jck8  and  enterprises.  No  Investor  can  afford  to 
be  without  it.  Keep  posted.  Knowledge  is  power. 
Fortunes  have  been  lost  for  the  want  of  knowledge  of 
opportunities  that  came  too  late,  and  fortunes  have 
been  made  by  gaining  knowledge  easily  obtained  If 
you  will  (nly  seek  it.     Oreat  opportunities  come  and 

f;o.    (Ireat  fakes  likewise.    Get  posted  before  Investing 
11  anytliifig.    Wrlteat  once  for  free  sample  copy. 

THE  INVESTOR'S  REVIEW, 
1300  Caff  BIdg.y  Chloago.  Ill» 
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February  9.— Judge  Kirkpatrick  at  Newark, 
N.  J.,  makes  a  decree  declaring  the  United 
States  Shipbuilding  Company  insolvent,  ap- 
pointing a  permanent  receiver,  and  making 
Charles  M.  Schwab  a  defendant  in  the  suit. 

February  10.— The  Maryland  legislature  calls 
upon  the  Government  for  troops  to  protect 
the  burned  district  of  Baltimore. 

Secretary  Taft  says  that  slavery  had  already 
been  abolished  in  the  Philippines,  and  he  ad- 
vises the  purchase  of  the  friars'  lands. 

February  11. — The  Government  sends  a  war-ship 
to  Honduras  to  guard  American  interests 
during  the  revolution  there,  and  another  is 
to  proceed  to  Santo  Domingo. 

February  12. — Senator  Hanna  suffers  an  alarm- 
ing sinking  spell  ;  but  he  rallies  after  heroic 
treatment. 

February  14.  —  Senator  Hanna's  physicians 
abandon  all  hope,  and  his  death  is  but  a 
question  of  a  few  hours. 


CHESS. 

[All  communications  for  this  Department  should 

be  addressed:  "Chess-Editor,  LITERARY 

Digest."] 

Problem  906. 

Composed  for  The  Literary  Digest 
By  Murray  Marble. 

Black -Eight  Pieces. 
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White— Eleven  Pieces. 


4  r  b  2 
I  B  p  4  K  ; 


;    s  7 ;    I  K 
2  P  I  p  P  2  ; 


I  p  2  S  I  ; 
Q  4  S  2;  5 


k  I  P  I  R; 


White  mates  mi  two  moves. 

Problem  907. 

Composed  for  Thi-.  Litirary  Digest 

By  Dr.  w.  r.  Inge  Dalton. 

Black  -Ten  Pieces. 
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:sii    Ml  i  I 


i«t 


ri 


White  — Nine  Pieces. 
5Q2;    iS5p;    RqiSp3:   ipiPk2K; 
8  ;  I  b  S  2  P  B  s  ;  B  r  6. 
White  mates  in  three  moves. 


6  p  1 


Copies  of  ^* 
]y[a8ter  Paintinge 


LIST  OF  SUBJECTS 

comprising  the  set 

Size  of  each  mounted 

20  X  25  inches 


1.  THE  MILL  By  Ruysdael 

In  the  Amsterdam  Gallery. 

2.  SPRING  By  Corot 

In  the  Louvre,  Paris. 

3.  PLOUGHING         By  Rosa  BonJieur 

li\  the  Luxemburg  Uallerv. 

4.  THE  LIFEBOAT  By  Harqiutte 

From  Salon. 

5.  REMBRANDT  AND  WIFE 

By  Rembrattdt 
In  the  Berlin  Gallery. 

6.  THE  COURTSHIP  By  VolkJtart 

From  Munich  Gallery. 

7.  SHEEP  IN  SNOW  STORM 

By  Sdtettck 
Metropolitan  Museum,  .N'.  V. 

8.  BRINGING  IN  THE  COWS. 

By  Dupre 
Owned  by  French  Government. 

9.  LISTENING  TO  THE  FAIRIES 

By  Bowdenhausen 
In  Private  Collection. 

DUCHESS  OF  DEVONSHIRE 

By  Gainsborougk 
Owned  by  J.  Pierpuut  .Morgan. 


10, 


An   Offer  Saving   Over  One=Half 

After  supplying  our  members  and  patrons  we  have  left 
on  hand  a  few  sets  of  our  superb  reproductions  of  famous 
paintings  done  in  carbon-tiut.  These  sets  we  have  decided 
to  use  as  a  means  of  bringing  us  in  touch  with  art  lovers 
and  persons  who  appreciate  artistic  things  generally. 
The  entire  set  at  once  will  be 

SENT   OIV    MF»F»RO\//\L 


A  Jraymtiit  aj  " PiougUiny. 


$1.00 


If  Found   Satisfactory  After 

Keceipt     of    Pictvire    Servd  ^^         ^^^ 

And  $1  a  iiioiitli  lieroafter  Tor  .5  inoiKlis.  Each  ^^^  LOVERS 
picture  is  prepared  for  framing onmounts  especially  ^^r  SOCIETY, 

made  for  them  or  can  be  used  unf  ramed,  a  custom  ^^^  1135  Proadway, 
now  much  in  vogue.     They  will  make  splendid   ^^^  new  tobk! 

gifts  for  weddings  or  birthdays.    Theorigi-  ^^^ 

nals  are  conceded  the  ten  most  famous  ^^r  Send  on  approval  a  Set  of 
paintings  in  existence.  Inferior  copies  ^^r  T«n  Copies  of  Master  Paint- 
sell  in  art  shops  for  $5  each  copy.  ^^^  inesanj  4  artditional  pictures.     If 

-«__BM    ,-  .,       ,.     .,  „, -^^        ^^^  satisfactorv  I  a^ec  to  pav  $1  within 

FRFF    ""'""»>!  "»,•>«  blank  opposite  ^^g^^  ^,,j  ^^^  ^„^{;   ^„^^^„ 

r  n  tt  at  once  w.  will  include   n  >  our^^j^^  ^^^  J^^^^      \^  „^,  satisfactory  wUl 
packa-e  a  set  of  4  .^.^rt't'on"'  P'^«"^"^^„lurn  the  sets  within  five  days. 
hand  proof,.d  on  \  lenna  art  nn.  ^^^  ■' 

ished  paper,  mounted,  S0l2.'>  m-^^T    Name 

ch.-s  (formerly  sold  for  $3.CK»^^^^^£^^g^ 
each)  free  of  expense.        .^^  ^ 


Sm2Ln  Iiwestments 
ThaLt  PAY 


nents    P^ 


H^ 


OW  the  SMALL  investor, 
distant  from  growing  cit- 
ies, can  put  his  money  into 
THE  BEST  SUBURBAN 
REAL  ESTATE  SECURI- 
TIES on  equal  terms  with 
large  operators,  is  a  question 
perfectly  solved  by  our  "Cer- 
tificate Plan"  for  handling 
mail  accounts.  Write  for 
strong  testimonials  and  complete  information. 

."Safe,  profitable,  ■withdrawable  investments,  pay- 
ing 5  per  cent,  per  annum  for  every  d.-iy  invest- 
ed.   Supervised    by  New  York   Banking  Dept. 


Assets,  . 

Surplus  and  Profits, 


$1,750,000 
175,000 


INDUSTRIAL  SAVINGS  ®.  LOAN  CO. 

1139  BROADWAY,     NEW    YORK. 


High-Grade  Flower  Seeds. 

Packages 


20 


KINDS. 

Aster.  16 

Pansy,  10 

Bat.  Button,  10 
Sweet  Peas. 
Poppy.  18 


KINDS 

Candytuft,     10 
Morn.  Glory,  6 
Kschseboltzia. 
Zenuia,  12 

Larkspur,  6 
r<asuutium,  10 
Balsam,  12 


KINDS. 

Portulacca,     20 
Marigold,  13 

Sw't  William,  8 
Petunia,  10 

SweetAlyssum. 
Calliopsis,  8 

Pinks,  :0 

Sweet  Mignonette. 
All  of  the  above  sent  to  any 
address,  postpaid,  for  lOc, 
silver  or  six  two-cent  stamps. 
As  a  premium,  and  to  intro- 
duce our  seeds  into  every 
household,  we  will  also  send  a 
collection  of  fine,  beanti- 
f  til  bulbs  free  wthcafalogue. 

SO.MKRVIM-E   .>rRSKBY, 
Somerville,  Mass. 


lOc; 


{ 


NOW  DEPOSITED  IN  TBE  BANK 

$75,000.00 

IN  CASH  GIVEN  AWAY. 

To  (iroTtse  interest  in,  and  to  advertise  the 
GREAT  ST.  LOUIS  WORLD  S  FAIR, 

this   enormous    sum  will  be  distributed. 
Full  information  will  be  sent  you  ABSO- 
LUTELY   FREE.       Just    send    your 
name  and  address  on  a  postal  card  and 
we  will  send  you  full  particulars. 

World's  Fair  Contest  Co., 

108  N,  8th  street 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 


SHORTHAND  IN 

3a  DAYS 


Boyd's  !»yllabie.  So  ruled 
line  "  position,"  no  shading,  no 
long  listof  word  signs  to  confuse.  9 
characters,  112  syll.il'les.  Speedy  and  practical.  Students  in  high 
grade  positions.  Employers  pleised.  Easily  learued  in  30  days. 
To  prove  what  we  say  We  Will  Send  the  <  orapleie  First  Lesson, 
covering  SO  of  the  112  syllables,  testimonials  and  descriptive 
circiil  irs  to  anyone  interested,  on  receipt  of  two  2.cent  stamps. 

CHICAGO    CORRESPONDENCE    SCHOOLS. 

(Incnrporaleil)  l'^-2    S.'lonal  Life  Baildlpg.  thlcago,  111. 


These  trade-marlc  crisscross  luies  on  every  package. 

For 


GLUTE 


SPECIAL 
K.  C.  WHOL 

Unlike    all 

For  b^ 

Farwell  &  Rhines. 


A  GENTLEMAN'S  CUSTOM-MADE 
SINGLE  HARNESS 

The  best  and  finest  ever  produced  for  the  money.    .Strict- 
part  perfe 
ay  saddle 


DYSPEPSIA. 

FLOUR. 

AT  FLOUR. 

Ask    Grocers, 
write 

own,  N.Y.,U.S.A« 


ly  my  o«ti  make  throughout.     Every  part  perfect 

K..1 


Best  of 
Style  and 


stock,  genuine  rubber  trimminRs 
finish  superb,     $2.?  00  C.O.D. 

J.  K.  HAMILTON.  Brookville.  Pennsylvania.  U.S.A. 


WHITMAN  SADDLES 

Known  the  world  over.    Every- 
thing from  "  Saddle  to  Spur." 

THE  MEHLBACH  SADDLE  CO. 

Successors  Whitman  Saihlle  ("o. 

CATALOGUE. _.     _.  .  _  »,  «,       .    ^.. 

FREE      104  Chambers  St.  New  York  City 


I"*K  I.e  I*ii«re'"  Photo  Po«to 

STROMCSESn 

IN  the; 

W  O  R  l_  O. 
Le  Pace'n  <;ald  Mcilul  Mucilage. 


L^  PAGE'S  GLUE 
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Solution  of  Problems. 

No.  900.     Key-move  :  Q— Kt  S. 

No.  901. 

Author's  Solution  :  Kt— Kt  3. 

Second  Solution  :  B— K  4. 

Solved  by  M.  \V.  H.,  University  of  Virginia; 
the  Rev.  I.  \V.  B.,  Bethlehem,  Fa.;  M.  Marble, 
Worcester,  Mass.  ;  the  Rev.  G.  Dobbs,  New  Or- 
leans ;  F.  S.  Ferguson,  Birmingham,  Ala.;  H.  W. 
Barry,  Boston  ;  A.  C.  White,  New  York  City  ;  F. 
Gamage,  Westboro,  Mass.;  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Law, 
Walhalla,  S.  C;  Dr.  J.  H.  S.,  Geneva,  N.  Y.;  O. 
Hagman,  Stamford,  Conn.;  O.  C.  Pitkin,  Syra- 
cuse, N.Y.;  T.  Hilgers,  Union  Hill,  N.J. ;  "Arata," 
New  York  City  ;  C.  B.  E.,  Youngstown,  N.  Y.;  R. 
H.  R.,  University  of  Virginia;  R.  O'C,  San  Fran- 
cisco ;  M.  Crown,  Waco,  Tex.;  A.  B.  Peticolas, 
Victoria,  Tex  ;  W.  Runk,  Highland  Falls,  N.  Y.; 
S.  C.  Bell,  Mahaffey,  Pa. 

900:  "Twenty-three,'"  Philadelphia;  J.  H. 
Cravens,  Kansas  City,  Mo.;  A.  H.,  Newton  Center, 
Mass.;  J.  F.  Court,  New  York  City;  J.  M.  W. 
Blanchester,  O.;  Jlrs.  B.  K.  Hays,  Oxford,  N.  C; 
Z.  G.,  Detroit ;  L.  T.  Edwards,  Haverford,  Pa. 

901  :  C.  H.  Schneider.  Magly,  Ind. 

Comments  (900):  "Excellent" — M.  M.;  "Shows 
fine  constructive  skill  "—G.  D.;  "Blake  never  fails 
to  be  interesting"— F.  S.  F. ;  "A  bewildering 
beauty"— J.  H.  S.;  "Very  fine  "—R.  O'C;  "Very 
hard" — A.  H.  P.;  "Strong  and  subtle;  rarelj-  meet 
better  ones"— J.  H.  C;  "  The  best  in  a  long  time" 
— A.  H.;  "The  composer  deserves  the  prize  for 
his  artful  arrangement,  which  is  made  without  too 
much  exaggeration  and  menace"— J.  F.  C. 

A  solver  writing  of  Blake's  problem  says  that 
it  reminds  him  of  Staunton's  play,  and  adds  : 
"  McKenzie  reminds  me  of  Morphy,  and  I  always 
think  of  Chopin  when  solving  a  Jesperson." 

In  addition  to  those  reported  A.  B.  P.  got  891 
and  898  ;  R.  H.  R.,  and  Jean  Fielding,  Windsor,  N. 
S.,  898. 

Tschigorin  takes  Chances. 

Played  in  Moscow  Club  between  the  Russian 
Master,  and  Boyarkoff,  Goucharoff,  and  Povloff  in 
consultation. 

Two  Knights'  Defense. 


TSCHIGOKIN.  ALLIES. 

IVhiie  Siack. 

I P— K  4         P-K  4 
^  Kt— K  B  3  Kt— Q  B  3 


3  H-B  4 
4P-Q4 
5  Castles 
6Ktx  P 
7  Kt-B  5 


Kt-K  B  3 
P  .\  P 

B-K  2  (a) 
Kt  .X  P  (b) 
P-Q4 


TSCHIGORIN. 
IVhiie. 

8  Kt  X  P  ch 

9  B— R  6 

10  Bx  P 

11  Kt— B  3(c)  Kt 
12Q-Q2         Kt 


ALLIES. 

Black. 
K— B  sq 
K. — Kt  sq 
Kt-K  3 
"      K  Kt 
B 


■3  Q  -X  Kt 
■4Q-K5 


B— Kt  4 
K  X  Kt. 


Position  after  Black's  14th  move. 


~    P 

WM   X    Fit.  ■ 


1 


m^\m 


mT^ 


m.        m 

2  m 

M 


i 


vA     H  S  H 


White.  Black. 

i5QR-QsqQ-K2 

(d) 
i6Kt— K  4       P— K  R  3 

17  K  k-K  sq  Kt-K  4 

18  P-K  R  3(0  B— B  4 

19  Kt-Kt  3    B— Kt  3 
30  Q-K  2        K  R— K  sq 
21  B  X  Kt  P    R     (,)  sq 
42  K  X  R  ( )  x  R 


White.  Black. 

23K-Qsq       O-K2 
^4  H-g  5         P     QBs 

25  li— Kt  3       P— K  B  4 

26  P— (^  B  3   P— B  5 

27  Kt-K  4      P-B6 


28  P  X  P  B— K  4 

29  Kt  X  B  Kt  X  P  ch 

30  Q  X  Kt  ii  X  Ktth 
II  Q— Kt  2  H  X  R 

Resigns. 

Notes  by  M.   'I'schigoiin. 

(a)  At  the  Moscow  Club  this  defense  was  held 
in  excessive  esteem.  In  one  strong  player's  opin- 
ion it  yields  Black  a  more  "  restful  "  game  than 
5  B-B4.  In  certain  eventualities,  unless  White  is 
extremely  circumspect.  Black  in  fact  obtains  the 
better  position.  I  find  the  game  in  White's  favor, 
however,  if  continued  as  follows:  6  R  K  sq. 
Castles;  7  Kt  x  P  ;  and  if  Kt  x  P,  8  R  x  Kt,  P— Q  4  ; 
9  B  X  P  (not  9  R  x  B,  see  variation  below).  White 
gets  a  somewhat  cramped  game  if  he  does  not 
take  K  P  with  Kt.    9  R  x  U  would  not  be  good  foi 
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They  relieved  H.  C.  Van  Valkenburg,  Prov- 
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White  in  view  of   P  x  B  ;  for  if   m  R— K  4.  P— B  4  ; 
II  R— B  4,  then  P-K  Kt  4  ;  12  R— B  3.  Q  x  Kt. 

(b)  Upon  6..,  Castles,  the  best  lepUv  appar- 
ently, is  7  R-K  sq.  Less  good  would  be  V  Kt— Q 
B  3  (or  7  Kt-B  5,  P-Q  4.  etc.),  Kt  x  P  :  8  Kt  x  Kt, 
P_Q  4,  etc.  The  question  was  discussed  in  the 
Moscow  Club  whether  Black  could  successfully 
withstand  the  attack  White  gets  by  playing  7  Kt 
— B  5.  To  thoroughly  elucidate  this  in  practise, 
the  Allies  took  the  Pawn. 

(c)  I  weighed  this  move  against  11  B— B  3,  which 
would  save  the  piece.  There  would  be  no  better 
continuation  for  Black  than  11. .,  Q  x  Q  ;  12  K  R  x 
Q,  Kt— Q  4  ;  13  R-K  sq,  Kt  x  B  ;  14  P  x  Kt,  White 
i  etains  the  P  he  has  won.  If  14. .,  B— B  sq,  then  15 
Kt-K  8.  I  chose  the  seductive  attack  with  the 
lanavoidable  loss  of  the  Kt  it  entailed. 

(d)  The  simple  continuation  15  Q  x  B  P  ch,  K— R 
; ;  16  B  X  Kt,  P  X  B  ;  17  Q  R-Q  sq  would  have  set 
Black  in  a  dangerous  position.  It  would  have 
been  still  better  to  pursue  the  the  attack,  without 
jxchanging  B  for  Kt,  bv  playing  :  15  Q  x  B  P  ch, 
fC— R  3  ;  16  B— B  3.  Black  loses  a  B  if  he  reply  16. ., 
ti-B  sq  ;  17  Q-R  5  ch,  K-Kt  2  ;  18  Q  R— Q  sq,  Q 
-K  2  ;  19  Kt— Q  5,  Q— K  4  ;  20  K  R-K  sq. 

(e)  I  foresaw  only  the  single  reply  17. .,  B—K  3. 
[  ought  to  have  pla'ved  17  P— K  B  4,  B— B  3  :  18  R— 
B  3.  On  this  line  of  play  Black  could  hardly  have 
iverted  defeat.  Yet  is  possible  a  defense  might 
De  found. 

(f)  The  combination  18  Kt— Kt  3,  B— Kt  5  ;  19  Kt 
-B  5  ch,  B  X  Kt  (19..,  K— B  sq  could  also  be 
slaved);  20  R  x  Kt  is  unsound.  Black  replies  20.., 
8-Kt  3. 

Barry  Beats  Mieses. 

The  German  expert,  Jacques  Mieses,  lost  few 
fames  while  in  Boston ;  but  one  of  these  lost 
james  was  won  by  Mr.  H.  W.  Barry  the  proble- 
natist,  whose  compositions  are  often  seen  in  The 
L,iTERARY  Digest. 


<i 


Especially  the 


Danish  Gambit. 


MIESES.  BARRY. 

IVhite.  Black. 

1  P— K  4        P— K  4 

2  P— Q  4         P  .N  P 

3  P— Q  B  3    P  X  P 

4  B-Q  B  4    P  X  P(a) 

5  Q  B  x  P      Kt— K  B  3 

6  P-K  5         15— Ktsch 

7  K-B  sq  (b)  P-Q  4 

8  P  X  Kt  P  X  B 

9  Q  X  Q  ch    K  x  Q 

(c) 

0  P  X  P  R— Kt  sq 

1  Kt— K  B  3  B—K  2 

2  Q  Kt— Q  2  B—K  3 

3  Kt— K  4      Kt-Q2 

4  R-Q  sq      K— K  sq 

5  Kt-Q  4       P-Q  R  3  (d) 

6  Kt  X  B         P  X  Kt 

7  P-B  4  (e)  R-Q  sq 

8  K— B  2  K— B  2  (f) 
9K  R-i;sqP-R3(g) 
o  K— Kt  sq    P— Kt  4 


1  P-B  5 

2  R  x  P  ch 

3  K  R-Q  5 
4R  xR 

5  P-K  R  3 

6  B— Q  4 

7K— R  2  (k)K— R2(l) 
8  R— Q  2        P— Q  B  4 

And  White  was  mated  on 


P  xP 
K— Kt  3 

Kt-Ktl3 
B  X  R 
B—K  2 
R-Q  sq  (h) 


MIESES. 

iVhite. 

29  B— B  3 

30  Kt  X  R 
3"  U-K  5 

32  Kt— Kt  3 

33  Kt— B  sq 

34  Kt — K  2 

35  B— Kt  2 

36  B— B  sq 

37  Kt  X  B 

38  K— Kt  3 

39  K-B  3 

40  K— K  4 

41  K— Q  4 

42  K— B  5 

43  K-Kt  5 

44  P— Kt  4 

45  K  X  P 

46  P-K  R  4 

47  K-R  4 

48  P— R  3 

49  K  X  P^ 

50  Kt — K  2 
5.  Kt  .X  Q 

52  P-R  5 

53  K-Kt  2 
54KXP 

55  K-Q  2 

56  K— K  sq 


BARRY. 

Black. 
RxR 
P— Kt  5 
P-B  6 
P-B  5 
B— Kt  4 
P— B  7 
P— B  6 
Bx  B 

P-Q  R  4(m) 
Kx  P 
Kt-Q  2 
K-B  3 
Kt— K4 
K— K  3 
K-Q  4 

K-Q  5 
K-B  5 
Kt  X  P  (n) 
Kt-K  4 
P  x  P 
Kt-Q  6 
P  queens  ch 
Kt  .v  Kt 
P-B  7  (o) 
Kt-K  7 
Kt— B4 

K-Q  5 
Kt  X  P 


the  sixty-fifth  move. 


Notes  by  Mr.  Barry. 

(a)  Black  accepts  the  gambit  fully,  but  there  is 
10  doubt  that  either  3. .,  P— Q  4  or  4. .,  Kt-K  B  3 
>r  4..,  B— Kt  s,  is  better  play  and  eventually  gives 
ilack  the  superiority. 

(b)  Instead  of  7  Kt— B  3,  to  which  the  reply  is 
•  .,Q— K  2,  giving  Black  an  advantage  after  a 
ew  moves.  In  place  of  6  P-K  5,  6  Kt— Q  B  3  is 
)robably  a  better  move  for  White. 

(c)  9  Q— R  4  ch,  Kt— B  3  ;  10  P  x  P,  R— K  Kt  sq  is 
he  alternative  continuation. 

(d)  Intending  R-Q  sq  later,  followed  by  ad- 
■ance  of  Queen-side  Pawns. 

(e)  With  the  double  object  of  advancing  the 
>awn  to  B  5  and  "  Castling  "  inversely. 

(f)  The  idea  being  eventuallv  to  play  Kt-K  B  3, 
utting  off  the  support  from  the  advanced  Pawn. 

(g)  In  which  case  this  would  prevent  Kt— Kt 
ch. 

(h  )Threatening  P-Q  B  4. 

(k)  Defeating  tlie  object  and  counter  attacking 
vith  the  threat  of  B  x  Kt,  P  x  B,  R  x  R,  B  x  R  ;  P 
lueens  ch  and  mates  next  move. 

(1)  Also  defending  and  counter  attacking  bv  re- 
lewing  the  threat  of  P— O  B  4. 

(m)  Better  was  K  x  P  at  once. 

(n)  Not  daring  to  risk  Kt-Q  6  when  the  game 
vas  safely  won  already.  Black,  however,  owing 
o  hasty  moving,  lost  an  opportunity  of  playing 
his  winning  move  one  move  earlier. 

(o)  Missing  a  speedy  win.  The  text-move  was 
ilmost  a  case  of  "rattles"  under  the  time-press- 
ire  of  being  the  last  board.  However,  there  was 
itill  a  simple  win  for  Black  on  the  other  side  of 
he  board. 
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For  Brig'ht's  Disease,  Albuminuria,  Renal  Cal- 
culi, Gout,  Rheumatism  and  All  Diseases 
Dependent  Upon  a  Uric  Acid  Diathesis. 

Samuel  O.  L.  Potter,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  M.  R,  C.  P.,  London,  Professor  of 
the  Principles  and  Practice  of  IMedicine  atid  Clinical  Medicine  in  the  College  Phy- 
sicians and  Surgeons  of  San  Francisco,  CaL,  iu  his  "Hand-Book  of  Materia  Medica, 
Phartnacv  aud  Therapeutics,  "in  the  citation  of  remediesunder  the  head  of  "Chronic 

Bright's  Disease,"  says:  "Min-  U|,-.p-,-^  f  i^uvm  UIaTCD  °^ "'"'^'&''^'^> 
eral    waters,    especially   the  DUf  FilLU  lillffllfl  WAl  E.lf  has  many 
advocates."     Also,  tinder   (<1|iie>k>»«  t\  I  IVUIII  lAf«'rr'n    ^^  highly  rec- 
"Albuminuria,"he£ays:       DUK  rAlAl  LI  1  til  A  WAlfcK    ommended." 

'  George  Halsted  Boyland,  A.  M.,  M.  D., of  Paris,  Doctor  of  Medicine,  of 
the  Faculty  of  Paris,  in  the  Neiu  York  Aledical  journal,  hxigust  22,  1896,  says: 
"There  is  no  remedy  as  absolutely  specific  in  all  forms  of  Albuminuria  and 

Bright's  Disease,  whether  RllC'irAI  n  I  ITHI A  WATFD    ■^P'"'"?  ^.o-  ^' 

acute  or  chronic,  as  ^"**"*^' "*'^"""  ^*'»»l!'"*  jaccompaniedby 
a  milk  diet.  In  all  cases  of  pregnancv,  where  albumin  is  found  iu  the  urine  as  late 
as  the  last  week  before  confinement,  if  this  water  and  a  milk  diet  are  prescribed, 
the  albumin  disappears  rapidly  from  the  urine  and  the  patient  has  a  positive  guar- 
antee against  puerperal  convulsions."  \ 

T.  Griswold  Comstock,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  says  :  "I  have 
often  pre=  Pirviriti  rk  I  I'ruin  lAlA'rr'D  in  Gouty  and  Rheumatic  condi- 
scribed  DUI TiiLU  Lit tllii  WAI  LK  tions and  in  Renal  Calculi,  ac- 

companied  by  Renal  Colic,  and  always  with  the  most  satisfactorj"^  results.  In 
Renal  Calculi,  where  there  is  an  excess  of  Uric  Acid,  it  is  especially  efficacious." 

Medical  testimonv  which  defies  all  imputation  or  question  mailed  to  any  address. 

BUEFALO  LiTHiA  Water  IVrgfoc'er^ts;' 

PROPRIETOR  BUFFALO  LITHIASPRINCS,  VIRGINIA. 


RHEUMATISM 


Tartarlithine 

is  the  only  remedy  for  Rheu- 
matism and  Gout  that  does 
not  interfere  -with  the  diges- 
tion. It  works  admirably  even 
with  those  who  have  delicate 
stomachs. 

Prescribed  and  endorsed  by  the 
leading  physicians  of  the  country. 

Ask  Your  Doctor  About  It 

Free  Sample  and  our  booklet  on  the 
Cure  of  Rheumatism  sent  on  request. 


McKesson  &  robbins 

$  7  FULTON  STREET    MEW  YORK 
SOLEAQENTS  FOR  THE  TARTARLITHIHE  CO, 
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I  Grow  Hair 


pf 


Famous  Doctor-Chemist  Has  Discovered 

a  Secret  Compound  That  Grows 

Hair  on  any  Bald  Head 


TREES  SUCCEED  WHEKE 

'  Largest  N'urscry.      OTHERS   FAIL 


Kriiit  Hook  Free.    Kesult  of  7S  years' cupcrienc* 

'STARK  BROS,,  Louisiana.  Mo.:  Daosvllle.  N.  Y.;  Etc 
Digest  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  ady^rtlsers. 


This  Magic  Compound  Never  Fails  to  Grow  Hair. 

lie  sciuLs  a  trial  package  of  his  new  and  wonderful 
remedyfree  by  mail  to  convince  people  it  actuallvfrrows 
bair.  stops  hair  fallinp  out,  removes  daudriilT  and 
quickly  restores  luxuriant  growth  to  shining  scalps,  eve- 
brows  and  eyelashes,  and  restores  the  hair  to  its  natural 
color.  Send  your  name  and  address  to  the  Altenheim 
Medical  Dispensar>-,  1.t(I.5  Foso  Building,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio,  for  a  free  trial  package,  enclosing  a  2-cent  stamp 
to  cover  postage.    Write  to-day. 
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A  Fine  Defense. 

The  following:  game  was  played  in  Chicago,  by 
Mr.  Pillsbury,  sans  voir  and  Mr.  L'hommed^. 


The  Kieseritzki  Gambit. 


PILLS  BUR  V. 

White. 

1  P-K4 

2  P— K  B  4 

3  Kt-K  P.  3 

4  P— K  R  4 

5  Kt-K  5 

6  B— B  4 

7  P  X  F 
8P-g4 
9  Px  B 

10Q-Q4 

11  B-Q  Kt  5 

12  B  X  Kt 

13  B  X  P 
mQxQ 


l'hommed^. 

Black. 
P-K4 
P  X  P 
P— K  Kt  4 
P-Kt  5 
Kt— K  B  3 
P-Q4 

B-O3 
B  X  Kt 
Kt— R  4 
Kt-Q  B  3  (!) 
Castles 
Px  B 
Q  X  Q  P(!) 
PxQ 


PILLSBURY. 
White. 

15  Castles 

16  Kt— B  3 

17  R  X  B 

18  R  X  Kt 
igRxKtPch 

20  R — K  B  4 

21  R-B  5 

22  P  X  P 

23  R— B  4 

24  R— R  4 

25  R  X  R  P 

26  P— R  4 


L'HOMMEDfi. 

Black. 
B— R  3 
BxR 
Kt  X  B 
P-QB3 
K— R  I 
Q  R— K  I 
P-B  3  (!) 
R-K.3 
R  (K  3)  X  P 
R-B  7 
RxB  P 
R(B  i)— B  7 
Black  wins. 


1 


Wm.     fMfi 


t«i 


/ 


WM 


i  m 


'M. 


sa-esi       'mm. 

A      ?^ 


B  2  R     H  i=^  -wM^^ 


fm-. 


'«!  .R\  i 


Position  after  White's  15th  move. 
Mr.  Pillsbury  said  after  the  grame,  that  instead 
of  Castling  he  should  have  played  15  P — K  Kt  3. 

Lasker-Reichhelm  End-Game. 


K— Ktsq! 


K- 

-Kt2! 

K- 

-Q2 

K- 

-Q2 

(a)  K-Q  2 


K— r.  sq  ! 

K— B2! 
K-B3 

K— B2 
K— B2 

K— Bsq 
K— B  3 

K-B  2 


K-Qsq 

K— B  sq  (a) 
K— Q  3,  wins 


K-Q  2 

K-Q  2 

K — Q  3  wins. 


In  the  January  number  of  Tijdschrijt  there  are 
seventeen  problems  by  the  leading  problematists 
of  the  world.  Each  problem  is  the  first  composi- 
tion published  by  its  author.  It  is  interesting  to 
know  that  Hradignal's  first  publication  was  a  ten- 
mover  (1858):  Jespersen's,  a  4-mover  (1879);  Heath- 
cote's,  a  2-er,  very  simple  (1886);  H.  W.  Harry's,  a 
2-er  (1896);  while  Wynne  began  with  a  2-er  in  1899. 


'  She  sits  forever  in  the  sun." 


DENVER, 
COLORADO. 

Joaquin  Miller  thus  A^TOte  of  Denver, 
and  all  who  have  seen  it  pronounce  this 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  modern 
cities.     It  is  best  reached  by  the 

NEW  YORK  CENTRAL  LINES 

and  their  connections.  Only  one  change 
of  cars  from  New  York  or  Boston  to 
Denver. 

Details  of  rates  and  trains  gladly  fur- 
nished by  any  New  York  Central  ticket 
agent. 

A  copy  of  "  America's  Winter  Kesortd."  will  be  sent 
free,  on  receipt  of  a  two-cent  stamp  \>y  Oeorije  H. 
Daniels,  (iencrni  I'HBseniter  Airent,  New  York  (Central 
tc  Hudson  River  Itailroad,  Oraud  Central  Station, 
New  York. 
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A  Bstd 
Compiexion 

pimples,  and  rough  skin,  arc  caused 
by  indigestion.  Charcoal  is  an  active 
digestive.  It  stops  fermentation,  ab- 
sorbs all  gases  and  clears  up  the  com- 
plexion.   Use 

MURRAY'S 
CHARCOAL    TABLETS 

A  T  ALL  DRUGGISTS 
A.  J.  DItman,  4iAstor  House,M.  Y, 


PETER  MOLLER'S 
COD    LIVER    OIL 

is  scientifically  prepared  under  the  most 
improved  method,  insuring  cleanliness 
in  every  detail  of  manufacture,  and 
consequently  is 

PURE— SWEET— DIGESTIBLE. 

No    disagreeable    taste     or    odor    and 
Always  Produces  Satisfactory  Results. 

Sold  only  in  flat,  oval  bottles,  bearinR  n.nme  of 

Schieffelin  &  Co., New  Vork.Sole  Agents 
GRAY  HAIR.    R.c:STOR.£D 

"WALNUTTA"  HAIK  STAIN 

is  prepared  from  tlie  juice  of  tlie  Philip- 
pine Islands  walnut,  and  restores  Gray, 
w.',^  v^^^^*C^<s:^'  streaked.  Faded  or  Bleached  Hair.  Eye- 
ji'vi/^Y  mhttA^  brows.  Beard  or  Moustache  to  its  original 
n^T?*'"!!;  rts-^^  color,  instantaneously.  Givesany  snade 
from  Light  Brown  to  Black.  Does  not 
wash  oti  or  rub  off.  Contains  no  poisons, 
and  isnot  sticky  orprreasy._  "Walnutta" 
Hair  Stain  will  give  more  satisfactory  results  in  one  minute 
than  all  the  hair  restorers  and  hair  dyes  will  in  a  lifetime. 
Price  60  cents  a  bottle,  postpaid.  To  convince  you  of  its 
merits  we  will  send  a  sample  bottle  postpaid  for  30c. 
PACIFIC  TRADING  CO.,  DIst.  Cilice  78,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


FUI-I.  OF  THE   HATRKD  OF  WAR 

"  Swords  and  Plowshares  " — poems  by  Ernest  Crosby. 
i2mo.  cloth,  by  mail,  $i.og.  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company, 
Publishers,  New  York. 


If  yon  have  a  liking  or  a  natural  Tal- 
ent for  Urawing,  cut  this  out,  mail 
with  your  address,  and  receive  our 
Free  Sample  Lesson  Circular  with 
terms.   New  York  School  of  Caricature,  85  WorldBldgr..  N.Y.C. 


curea  to  stay  cured.  Cause  re- 
moved. Health  restored.  Attacks 
never  return.  Eat  heartily.  Sleep 
soundly  all  night.  No  further 
need  of  medicines.  Over  52,000 
Asthma  and  Hay  Fever  sufferers  treated.    Write  for 

BOOK  25A  FREE.    R.  HAROLD  HAYES,  BUFFALO.  N.  Y. 


ASTHMA 


A  Life  Saver 

Quick! 


What  to  do  till  the  doctor  comes. 
Deft  hands  and  ready  wits. 
"EsiERfiENCY  Notes"  posts  ev- 
erybody. A  book  for  every 
household.  Price  50  cents.  ^ 
Funk  &  Wasrnall.s  Co.,  New  Tork. 


If  aflBicted   with 
sore  eyes  use 


[  Thompson's  Eye  Water 


■Some  live^^;^»are  like- 

,,_^t\oes 

t-he  more  wor^^%f/|r^^he  brighrerls 

Busy  wives  who  use  SAPQL=.IO 

never  seem  ^o  grow  o Id.Trv  a.  ca.ke  - 


♦  COPV  «i  D>^   • 


BRAIN  WORKERS 

The  nature  of  your  employment  tends  to  exhaust  the  BRAIN  and  NKRVOUS  SYSTEM  of  their  due  pro- 
portion of  PHOSI'HOIIUS.     (  ":\'r)  Phosithnnix,  Xi>  Tli)tniht."  says  Moi.kxsciiott.) 

In  order,  therefore,  to  keep  the  BRAI.N  and  NERVOUS  SYSTEM  supplied  with  that  element  which  gives  you 
ME.NTAL  STRENGTH  and  NERVOUS  POWER,  a  preparation  of  PHOSPHORUS,  at  once  oxydizable,  and  a-ssim- 
ilahle  is  imperatively  needed  lo  prevent  MENTAL  and  NERVOUS  EXHAUSTION,  NEURASTHENIA,  etc. 
WINCHESTER'S  HYPCPHOSPHITES  OF  LIME  AND  SODA  eomhine  these  ehanitteristics  in  the  highe.st  degree, 
being  iwrfertly  assimilable,  and  nearly  as  o.\ydizable  as  PHOSPHORUS  itself.  It  increases  the  animal  heat, 
and  augments  the  red  globules  of  the  blood. 

Not  a  Stimulant,  but  a  Food  and  Tissue  Builder 

It  will  stimulate  the  appetite,  invigorate  the  nutritive  f  iiictions.  jn-omote  healthv  digestion  and  assimilation 
of  the  food,  and  by  so  doing  produce  PURE  AND  HEALTHY  RI.OOD.  IT  ACTS  WITH  THE  CERTAINTY 
OF  LAW.    IT  CAN  NOT  FAIL.    Price,  $1.00  per  Battle.    Send  for  pamphlet  mailed  free. 

If  your  dniggi.st  will  not  supplv  vou,  send  direct  to 

WINCHESTER  &  CO.,  Chemists 

B-60  Beekman  BIdg.,  New  York 
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TOPICS    OF    THE    DAY. 


DISASTROUS   RUSSIAN    BLUNDERS. 

"1  Tl  7HILE  the  British  blunder  at  Balaklava  inspired  one  of  the 
*  »  most  splendid  war-poems  in  our  language,  the  Russian 
blunders  at  Port  Arthur  have  inspired,  thus  far,  nothing  but  won- 
dering editorial  remarks  on  Russian  stupidity.  Not  even  the  most 
merciless  critic  went  so  far  as  to  predict,  before  the  war.  that  in 
two  weeks  of  fighting  the  Russians  would  destroy  more  Russian 
than  Japanese  ships,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Port  Arthur,  at  least, 
would  destroy  more  Russian  lives  by  their  own  mistakes  than  the 
Japanese  have  destroyed  with  feats  of  arms  that  have  astonished 


THE   KUSSIAN  SECON D-CL.\SS  CRUISER   "BOY.^RIN." 

If  we  are  to  believe  all  the  reports  about  this  unfortunate  ship,  she  was 
sunk  by  the  Japanese  in  the  sea  fight  of  February  9,  was  accidently  blown 
up  by  a  Russian  mine  on  the  13th,  went  down  in  a  storm  on  the  same  day, 
and  was  torpedoed  and  sunk  with  all  on  board  by  the  Japanese  at  three 
o'clock  the  next  morning. 

the  world.  The  Japanese  have  sunk  or  disabled  a  large  part  of 
the  Russian  squadron  at  Port  Arthur,  but  with  little  loss  of  life ; 
while  some  300  lives  were  lost  when  the  Russian  Yenisei  and 
Boyarin  ran  upon  Russian  mines  and  were  blown  up.  In  addition 
to  these  disastrous  errors,  the  despatches  tell  us  that  a  number  of 
Russian  torpedo-boats  at  Port  Arthur  were  mistaken  for  Japanese 
by  the  gunners  of  the  forts  and  sunk.     German  naval  critics  are 


GENERAL  KUROPATKIN, 

Who  has  resigned  his  position  as  Minister 
of  War  to  take  charge  of  the  Russian  mili- 
tary campaign  in  the  Far  East. 


also  reported  as  saying  that  it  was  "  a  serious  blunder"  to  isolate 
the  cruiser  Variag  and  the  gunboat  Korietz  at  Chemulpo,  where 
they  were  easily  destroyed  by  the  Japanese  fleet.  This  blunder 
also  cost  many  lives.  The  Variag  had  on  board  400  torpedoes, 
said  to  be  two-thirds  of 
the  total  Russian  tor- 
pedo supply  in  the  Far 
East.  Another  Russian 
gunboat  is  similarly  iso- 
lated at  Shanghai,  and 
several  Japanese  vessels 
are  loitering  near,  wait 
ing  for  it  to  come  out. 
Tokyo  despatches  e.x- 
press  the  belief  that  the 
Boyarin  was  blown  up 
by  Japanese  torpedo- 
boats  in  their  attack  on 
the  14th,  but  as  the  Port 
Arthur  despatches  give 
the  13th  as  the  date  of 
the  Boyarin  disaster, 
the  Tokyo  theorj'  would 
seem  to  need  some  re- 
v  is  ion.  Another  ac- 
count has  it  that  the 
Boyarin  ran  on  the  rocks 
in  the  harbor  during  a 
storm,  while  trying  to 
secure  some  drifting  mines.  The  Washington  Star  thinks  that  the 
loss  of  600  soldiers  who  are  .said  to  have  been  frozen  to  death  while 
crossing  Lake  Baikal  is  the  result  of  more  blundering.     It  says: 

"  Russia  has  had  many  months  of  warning  of  the  Japanese  pur- 
pose to  demand  an  accounting  as  to  Manchuria  and  Korea.  It  has 
known  of  the  possibility  of  a  need  to  cross  the  Lake  Baikal  ice. 
It  has,  or  should  have,  been  aware  of  the  lines  of  greatest  proba- 
bility in  Japan's  war  moves.  .Nevertheless  Japan's  attack  on  Port 
.Arthur  finds  Russia  deficient  there  in  supplies,  while  the  railroad, 
the  chief  line  of  communication,  is  blockaded  witli  trains,  and  at 
one  of  the  most  important  points  is  limited  in  capacity  to  the 
sledge  equipment  for  transport  across  a  large  sheet  of  frozen 
water.  A  belated  effort  to  construct  a  track  across  this  ice  was 
delayed  by  storms  and  the  lack  of  materials.  Certain  rails  and 
ties  which  were  relied  upon  were  found  to  have  been  used  else- 
where. In  consequence  of  this  blunder  the  lake  continues  to  be 
crossed  by  sledges,  the  troops  being  exposed  to  the  intensely  cold 
weather  and  the  storms.  Thus  it  is  not  surprising  to  read  in  the 
despatches  that  600  Russian  soldiers  have  recently  perished  in  this, 
stage  of  the  long  journey  to  Manchuria.  Reports  indicate  that  the 
troops  have  been  rushed  into  Siberia  with  inadequate  clothing,  and 
that  sickness  is  rife  among  them.  A  brief  mention  was  made  a 
day  or  two  ago  of  the  fact  that  the  Minister  of  War  had  been  'pro- 
moted '  to  be  governor  of  Turkestan,  a  post  of  great  potential  im- 
portance at  some  other  time,  but  just  now  a  rather  obscure  comer 
of  the  world.  It  is  quite  possible  that  the  Government  at  St. 
Petersburg  has  awakened  to  the  fact  that  its  war  equipment  is  de- 
plorably bad,  and  that  the  great  Siberian  line,  upon  which  such 
vast  political  and  military'  interests  depend,  is  by  no  means  the. 
reliable  factor  it  was  considered  to  be." 

The  New  York  Press  thinks  that  if  the  Russians  display  the 
same  intellectual  qualities  in  their  land  campaign,  the  Czar  may 
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begin  to  ponder  on  the  advantages  of  education  for  his  people.     It 
remarks : 

"A  United  States  naval  officer  of  high  military  reputation  gave 
T/ie  Press  his  opinion  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war  that  the  Russian 
war-ships,  guns,  and  torpedoes  would  be  of  no  value  to  the  Czar, 
because  his  'people  do  not  know  how  to  use  their  tools.'  Since 
the  Russians  have  so  abundantly  confirmed  his  judgment  of  their 
navy — blov/ing  up  their  own  ships  on  their  own  mines,  firing  into 
their  own  lines  and  generally  doing  more  harm  to  themselves  than 
to  the  enemy— it  will  be  of  interest  to  see  if  his  views  are  also  well 
founded  as  to  the  Russian  army.  This  officer  believes  that  the 
Russian  army  will  be  proved  far  inferior  to  its  efficiency  of  thirty 
years  ago,  for  the  reason  that  the  Russian  in  the  ranks  is  not  a 
thinking  man  or  capable  of  independent  action.  In  the  old  man- 
ner of  lighting  in  mass  one  man  was  as  good  as  another  so  long  as 
he  had  a  strong  stomach  for  combat,  since  he  could  be  directed 
and  controlled  by  the  officer  standing  near  him,  even  flogged  (lit- 
erally with  whips)  into  quick  and  soldierly  action. 

"  In  the  fighting  line  of  to-day,  however,  the  men  of  the  ranks, 
strung  out  at  great  distances  in  'open  formation,'  taking  ranges 
where  the  enemy  can  not  even  be  seen,  and  in  return  being  fired 
at  by  those  they  can  not  see  and  whose  position  they  can  not 
locate  (thanks  to  smokeless  powder)  without  intelligent  deduction, 
must  all  be  capable  of  independent  action  and  thoughtful  action 
or  they  will  fail  to  perform  any  useful  function  in  a  battle.  A 
subaltern  can  not  be  near  all  his  men.  He  can  not  give  them 
commands  except  for  general  formation  and  maneuver  unless  by 
signal.  If  a  soldier  does  not  find  the  right  range,  there  is  no  one 
to  give  it  to  him  ;  if  he  is  firing  to  the  right  when  his  enemy  is  to 
the  left  of  him,  no  one  will  discover  the  fact  for  him.  On  the  firing 
fine  to-day  every  man  who  carries  a  rifle  to  be  an  efficient  soldier 
must  be  capable  of  self-command,  his  own  sub-lieutenant,  lieu- 
tenant, and  captain  when  necessary.  And  he  must  know  some  of 
the  science  of  war,  of  which,  the  American  officer  declares,  the 
Russian  in  the  ranks,  having  an  extremely  low  intelligence  and 
absolutely  no  education  (ninety-six  per  cent,  of  the  Russians  can 
not  read),  is  totally  and  densely  ignorant. 

"  However  brave  the  Russia;,  is,  therefore— and  the  American  offi- 
cer concedes  him  the  greatest  amount  of  sheer  animal  courage — he  is 
not  expected  by  military  men  of  the  modem  school  of  war  to  make 
much  better  use  of  his  fighting  tools  on  land  than  on  sea.  If  this 
opinion  should  prove  to  be  a  fact  in  the  land  campaign  which  is 
now  following  the  brilliant  performances  of  the  Japanese  afloat, 
the  Czar,  with  his  hope  of  military  ascendency  utterly  crushed, 
will  begin  to  think,  no  doubt,  of  educating  his  millions  on  millions 
of  subjects  who  have  never  been  permitted  even  to  see  a  printed 
letter:  and   in  such   event   the   Russian  war,  terrific  defeat  tho  it 


should   be.  would  come  to  be  a   blessing  to  the  Russian  people, 
gaining  this  boon,  and  to  the  world." 

The  Chicago  Tribune  suggests  that  the  Russian  navy  would  be 
safer  if  the  Czar  would  "  issue  a  ukase  forbidding  it  during  the  re- 
mainder of  the  war  to  handle  explosives." 


RATIFICATION    OF   THE    PANAMA   TREATY. 

'  I  ""HE  decision  of  the  Senate,  last  week,  to  vote  on  the  ratifica- 
■*•  tion  of  the  Panama  treaty  on  the  twenty-third  was  treated 
by  the  press  as  practically  insuring  the  success  of  the  treaty,  as 
it  has  been  taken  for  granted  all  along  that  the  most  the  opposition 
could  do  was  to  delay  ratification.  Once  a  date  for  a  vote  was 
fixed,  therefore,  victory  for  the  treaty  was  deemed  in  sight.  Now 
a  movement  is  on  foot  to  do  something  for  Colombia.  Senator 
Bacon,  of  Georgia,  has  introduced  into  the  Senate  a  resolution  call- 
ing upon  the  President  to  negotiate  with  Colombia  such  a  treaty 
as  will  adjust  all  differences  between  the  two  nations,  "  with  the 
intent  of  removing  any  cause  of  irritation  or  conflict,  and  of  restor- 
ing the  cordial  relations  heretofore  existing  between  the  "United 
States  and  Colombia,  and  also  of  securing  the  hearty  cooperation 
of  the  Colombian  people  in  the  construction  of  the  canal  at  Pan- 
ama." This  resolution  is  said  by  the  New  York  Evening  Post  to 
"  meet  with  much  approval  in  the  Senate."  The  Brooklyn  Eagle 
(Ind.  Dem.)  is  glad  that  the  treaty  is  favored  in  the  Senate  by  so 
many  Democrats.  It  was  reckoned  in  advance  that  there  were 
from  fifteen  to  twenty-five  Democratic  Senators  who  would  at 
least  not  vote  against  it.     Says  The  Eagle  : 

"  Democracy  everywhere  should  be  gratified  that  the  ultimate 
indorsement  of  the  treaty  can  not  be  claimed  as  a  Republican  vic- 
tory. In  the  beginning  a  serious  effort  was  made  to  consolidate 
the  Democratic  minority  against  the  proposition  that  this  country 
should  acquire  the  right  to  canalize  the  isthmus  of  Panama  by 
standing  sponsor  for  a  new  republic.  That  effort,  had  it  been  suc- 
cessful, would  have  resulted  in  the  defeat  of  the  treaty  and  in  the 
further  confusion  of  an  already  complicated  situation.  Its  lack 
of  success  was  due  entirely  to  the  independent  action  of  some 
Democratic  Senators  and  to  the  acquiescence  of  others  in  the 
publicly  expressed  wishes  of  their  States." 

An  adverse  view  may  be  seen   in   this  comment  by  the  Macon 
Telegraph  (Dem.) : 
"The   present  Administration   by  a  coup  de  force,  undertaken 


CA.N    IHKV  SIANU  THE  STRAl.V  ? 

— May  bell  in  the  Brooklyn  Ea^lf. 


SAVEI"  I 

— Reid  in  the  Kansas  City  Journal. 


"ENTANGLING    ALLIANCES." 
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■without  informing  anybody  outside  its  own  secret  circle,  lias 
thrown  the  burden  of  protecting  the  feeblest  republic  that  ever 
came  into  being  upon  the  American  people.  Thus  in  case  of  a 
war  with  a  great  European  or  Asiatic  Power  we  will  iiave  more 
approachable  coasts  to  defend,  with  a  navy  that  is  of  proportions 
far  too  small  to  compass  the  lands  already  under  the  eagle's  wings. 
Thus  do  responsibilities  and  embarrassments  increase  with  terri- 
torial acquisitions  far  away. 

"  No  sooner  shall  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  take  place  than 
there  will  be  a  more  urgent  demand  for  naval  appropriations. 
This  has  been  indicated  already.  Nothing  could  lie  more  directly 
to  the  hands  of  the  builders  of  war-ships  than  the  proposed  Panama 
and  canal  protectorates,  and  they  will  not  be  slow  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  opportunity-  to  stress  the  importance  of  more  men-o'- 
vvar  big  and  little.     The  greater  the  number  of  war-ships  ordered 
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From  a  copyrighted  stereoecopic  photograph  by  Underwood  «&  Underwood,  N,  Y. 

SOME  OF  THE   MEN  WHO   MEI.PF.D  TO    LAI/NCH  THE  NEW  RKPUBLIC. 

W.  I.  Buchanan,  our  temporarj-  Minister  to  Panama,  sits  in  the  center, 
wearing  a  Panama  hat  ;  on  his  right,  wearing  a  derby,  is  Federico  Hoyd  ; 
on  his  left  sits  J.  A.  .Arango  ;  Mr.  Gudger,  our  Consul-General  at  Panama, 
stands  directly  back  of  Mr.  Buchanan  ;  Colonel  Shaler,  said  to  be  the  most 
important  American  citizen  on  the  Isthmus,  stands  in  the  doorway  ;  Tomas 
Arias  stands  at  our  right,  in  front,  and  Francisco  V.  de  la  Espriella  stands 
at  our  left.  Mr.  Arias  is  the  new  Minister  of  Government  and  For  eign  Re- 
lations, and  Dr.  Espriella  the  new  Minister  of  Finance. 

to  the  Orient  the  louder  will   be  the  demand  lor  ships  for  home 
protection. 

"  And  so  it  is  to  go.  apparently,  on  and  on  forever." 

The  first  article  of  the  treaty  places  the  new  republic  under  our 
protection.  It  runs  thus:  "The  United  States  guarantees  and 
will  maintain  the  independence  of  the  republic  of  Panama."  Says 
the  New  York  /o// ma/  o/  Coininerce  : 

"This  insures  the  little  nation  which  occupies  the  neck  of  land 
that  links  together  the  continents  of  North  and  South  America 
against  invasion  or  attack  from  any  quarter.  It  will  guard  it  from 
any  attempt  or  annoyance  on  the  part  of  Colombia  and  any  designs 
of  neighboring  states  or  provinces  to  share  in  its  high  destiny,  as 
affording  a  great  highway  for  the  world's  commerce.  It  is.  more- 
over, an  assurance  that  the  United  States  itself  will  respect  the  in- 
dependence which  it  has  bound  itself  to  maintain.  This  nation 
will  become  in  the  fullest  sense  the  protector  of  the  republic  of 
Panama,  while  leaving  it  the  fullest  right  of  self-government,  ex- 
cept so  far  as  this  has  been  given  up  within  the  canal  zone  for  the 
beneht  of  the  waterwav  of  which  our  Government  will  have  com- 


plete  control.     Panama  will   henceforth    hold  a   unique  position 
among  the  nations  of  the  earth,  and  one  which  will  give  it  dignity 
and  importance,  and  from  which   its  people  ought  to  derive  pros 
perity  and  progress." 

California  expects,  when  the  canal  is  done,  to  be  able  to  sell  its 
canned  fruits  cheaper  in  London  than  in  San  Francisco.    Just  how 
this  will  be  possible  is  explained 
by  the  San   Francisco   Call  as 
follows : 

"  Last  year  Liverpool  and 
London  took  600,000  cases 
of  California  canned  fruits, 
shipped  around  the  Horn,  cross- 
ing the  equator  twice.  When 
we  have  the  Panama  Canal,  w-e 
can  sell  our  canned  fruit  in 
Europe  cheaper  than  right  here 
in  California.  The  shorter  voy- 
age will  iTiean  lower  freight. 
These  fruits  are  canned  in  duty- 
paid  tin  and  sugar.  When 
these  are  reexported,  the  Gov- 
ernment pays  back  to  the  ex- 
porter ninety-nine  per  cent,  of 
the  duty.  That  drawback  will 
pay  the  freight,  and  our  canned 
goods  will  be  landed  in  Europe 
at  a  price  that  will  not  only  hold 
the  market  we  have,  but  will 
indefinitely  extend  it.  As  the 
reduction  of  our  perishable  fruit 
to  a  form  in  which   its  keeping 

capacity  is  unlimited  is  of  the  highest  value  to  our  horticulture,  so 
facilities  for  reaching  market  as  a  means  of  encouraging  and  in- 
creasing such   reduction  become  of  first  importance. 

"  It  is  believed  that  with  proper  storage  arrangements  a  large 
part  of  our  fresh  fruit  crop  will  also  find  a  profitable  market 
abroad.  Pears  and  citrus  fruits  may  surely  go  by  waj'  of  the 
canal,  and  the  superior  quality  they  have  should  make  their  mar- 
ket. It  is  hardly  possible  to  overestimate  the  favorable  effect  of 
putting  every  orchard  and  vineyard  in  California  more  than  10,000 
miles  nearer  by  water  to  a  market.  It  is  as  if  every  tree  and  vine 
and  the  climate  that  makes  them  productive  were  moved  and  re- 
located that  much  nearer  to  the  consumers. 

"  Not  only  should  the  fruit-growers  of  California  contemplate 
this  with  the  liveliest  expectations,  but  they  should  in  every  way 
sustain  the  President  and  hold  up  his  hands  in  his  brave  effort  to 
give  us  the  canal  at  the  earliest  possible  moment." 


DR.    MANUEL  AMADOR, 

First    President  of   the  Republic  of 
Panama,  elected  last  week. 


GETTING  INrO*tINE   AT  WASHINC.TO.N. 

— Smith  in  the  Indianapolis  A>K;;/a/. 
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THE    BALKAN   WAR-CLOUD. 

■\  \  /■  AR  "  is  evidently  imminent  "  in  tlie  Balkans,  in  the  opinion 
»  »  of  the  New  York  E'l'entng  MaiHiormtr\y  The  Mail  and 
Express),  and  it  thinks  that  "  there  is  something  to  be  said  in  favor 
of  letting  the  parties  fight  out  their  quarrel  "  and  letting  the  sword 
cut  the  knot  that  diplomacy  has  failed  to  untie.  "  Taking  advan- 
tage of  Russia's  preoccupation  in  the  Far  East,  Turkey  is  prepar- 
ing for  war  with  Bulgaria,"  says  the  Washington  correspondent 
of  the  New  York  Times,  and  "  it  is  learned  that  a  march  into  Bul- 
garian territory  is  likely  to  be  made  ver\'  soon."  Turkey  has  ad- 
dressed to  each  of  the  Powers  signatory  to  the  treaty  of  Berlin  a 
note  reciting  her  grievances  against  Bulgaria,  as  is  often  done  by 
a  nation  that  contemplates  an  appeal  to  the  sword.  In  this  note 
Turkey  complains  that  the  Macedonian  rebels  in  Turkey  are  being 
openly  supplied  with  arms,  ammunition,  dynamite,  and  even  offi- 
cers, from  Bulgaria,  while  the  Bulgarian  Government  is  arming, 
accumulating  supplies,  improving  roads,  erecting  forts,  and  ma- 
king many  other  preparations,  with  feverish  haste,  all  of  which  are 
evidently  intended  for  a  war  with  Turkey.  This  unfriendly  atti- 
tude is  maintained  "  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  the  Porte  in  carrj'ing 
through  the  stipulated  reforms."  It  might  be  added  tliat  these  re- 
forms, which  were  imposed  on  the  Porte  last  year  for  the  benefit 
of  th2  Macedonian  Christians,  have  brought  on  a  fierce  revolt  of 
the  Albanians,  who  are  Mohammedans.  Last  week  there  was  a 
battle  between  the  Turkish  troops  and  the  Albanian  insurgents,  in 
which  the  latter  were  defeated,  with  heavy  loss  to  both  sides. 
Thus,  as  the  New  York  Evening  Post  observes,  "  if,  obeying  the 
stern  command  of  Count  Coluchowski,  Turkey  honestly  adopts  the 
reforms,  the  Albanians  will  rise;  but  the  Macedonians  probably 
will  rise  whether  the  reforms  are  introduced  or  not ;  and  the  Mace- 
donians are  openly  supplied  with  arms  and  men  across  the  Bulga- 
rian passes.  It  IS  no  wonder,  then,  that  the  Sultan  takes  the  first 
opportunity  to  resent  foreign  interference  and  to  become  the  guar- 
antor of  his  own  sovereignty." 
The  same  paper  proceeds ; 

"  Indeed,  if  Turkey  were  capable  of  giving  reasonably  humane 
government  to  her  northern  provinces,  the  Sultan's  declaration 
could  only  be  applauded.  But  when  it  is  considered  that  the  note 
is  virtually  a  warning  that  massacre  and  worse  outrage  are  to  be 
let  loose  in  Macedonia  and,  if  possible,  carried  into  peaceful  Bul- 
garia, it  is  evident  that  humanity  and  the  general  interest  alike 
dictate  prompt  settlement  of  the  affair.     A  war  between  Turkey 


and  Bulgaria  would  be  disastrous.  Bulgaria  has,  unfortunately, 
alienated  all  the  other  Balkan  States,  and  now  could  hardly  call 
upon  her  natural  protector,  Russia.  She  would  probably  have  to 
fight  alone.  The  war  would  be  of  the  bloodiest  kind  ;  Macedonian 
irregulars  would  soon  vie  with  the  Turks  in  atrocity,  and  the  result 
would  probably  be  nil  .so  far  as  settling  the  Balkan  question  is 
concerned.  To  be  sure,  the  Macedonian  leaders  profess  confi- 
dence as  to  the  outcome  of  a  Turko-Bulgarian  war;  but  it  is  hard 
to  forecast  for  Bulgaria  any  better  fate  than  six  years  ago  befell 
Greece,  tho  undoubtedly  King  Ferdinand's  army  would  put  up  a 
better  fight  than  King  George's  did.  But,  in  general,  an  isolated 
war  in  the  Balkans  would  mean  only  waste  of  blood  and  money." 

The  Evening- Post  expresses  tlie  hope  that  peace  will  be  pre- 
served, but  says : 

"  The  probabilities  lie  the  other  way — toward  war  between  Bul- 
garia and  Turkey — on  Bulgaria's  side,  because  of  sympathy  for 
her  persecuted  kinsmen  in  Macedonia,  and  for  the  hope  of  a 
greater  Bulgaria.  On  Turkey's  side,  on  account  of  that  instinct 
which  teaches  even  '  dying  races  '  to  die  with  their  face  to  the  foe. 
That  war  is  imminent  it  would  be  foolish  to  assume — it  may  be 
long  delayed ;  to-morrow  the  casual  spark  may  fall  in  the  powder- 
barrel — but  come  it  must,  unless  the  Powers  put  an  end  both  to 
the  disorders  of  the  Albanians  and  to  the  intolerable  afflictions  of 
the  Christians  of  Macedonia." 

The  Philadelphia  Ledger  thinks  the  Powers  may  still  be  able  to 
prevent  the  threatened  conflagration.     It  says: 

"  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  great  Powers  of  Europe, 
which  desire  nothing  so  much  at  present  as  the  maintenance  of  the 
stains  quo  in  the  Balkans  and  which  have  formally  consented  to  a 
series  of  reforms  to  be  imposed  upon  Macedonia  under  the  joint 
direction  of  Austria  and  Russia,  will  permit,  if  they  can  prevent  it, 
the  overturning  of  that  agreement  and  status  by  the  Turks.  Russia 
is  still  able  to  make  her  power  felt  in  the  Balkan  states,  and  the 
reported  mobilization  of  Austria's  forces  on  the  eastern  frontiers 
of  her  empire,  altho  denied,  may  not  be  without  significance.  The 
Macedonian  revolutionists  have  no  more  reason  now  to  hope  for 
aid  or  toleration  from  the  Powers  than  they  had  last  fall,  a  fact 
w'hich  they  recognize,  as  shown  by  the  decision  of  their  committee 
'  not  to  precipitate  a  revolt '  before  April  15. 

"  Bulgaria  has  doubtless  given  cause  for  Turkey's  complaints  by 
her  open  encouragement  of  the  insurgents  in  Macedonia  and  by 
her  aggressive  military  preparations  for  defense  ;  but  it  is  possible 
that  the  Turkish  note  to  the  Powers  and  the  implied  threat  to  put 
a  stop  to  this  revolutionary  activity,  together  with  Russia's  mena- 
cing message,  may  have  a  deterrent  effect  in  Sofia.  The  uncertain 
element  in  the  situation,  of  course,  is  Bulgaria's  ability  to  control 


IT'S  DUl-tKtNT   WIIKN  SOMK  Ol  liKK    Ftl.I.OW  GETS  'EM. 

— Wilder  ia  the  Chicago  Record-Herald. 
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"  No  fair  !     I  wasn't  ready." 

— Rehse  in  the  St.  Paul  Fioneer  Hi-ess. 
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the  turbulent  people.  At  tlie  best  the  Balkans  form  a  constant 
menace  to  the  peace  of  Europe,  and  any  day  or  hour  may  brin^ 
forth  some  unforeseen  event  which  will  plunge  the  Powers  into 
that  dreaded  general  war  against  which  all  have  been  arming." 


REPRESENTATIVE  SHAFROTH'S  RESIGNATION. 

''T^HE  unusual,  if  not  unprecedented,  action  taken  by  John  F. 
■*■  Shafroth,  of  Colorado,  in  voluntarily  resigning  his  .seat  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  because  of  his  belief  that  he  had 
been  fraudulently  elected,  is  regarded  by  the  press  as  an  incident 
deserving  more  than  passing  notice.  Mr.  Shafroth  has  served 
four  terms  as  a  member  of  Congress  from  the  First  (Denver)  Dis- 
trict, having  been  elected  to  the  Fifty-fourth  Congress  as  a  Repub- 
lican, and  reelected  to  the  Fifty-fifth,  Fifty-sixth,  and  Fifty- 
seventh  as  a  Silver  Republican.  In  1902  he  was  elected  to  a  fifth 
term  as  a  Democrat.  His  opponent.  Robert  W.  Bonynge,  con- 
tested this  election  on  the  ground  that  fraud  had  been  perpetrated 
in  many  of  the  election  precincts,  and  the  matter  was  being  inves- 
tigated by  the  House  Committee  on  Elections.  On  the  face  of  the 
returns  Mr.  Shafroth  had  a  majority  of  2,792  votes.  Mr.  Shafroth. 
on  February  15,  told  the  House  that  the  testimony  and  evidence 
in  the  ca.se  revealed  fraud,  tho  probably  not  enough  to  unseat  him, 
and  he  declared  his  unwillingness  to  be  a  beneficiar)-  of  such 
methods.  He  thereupon  relinquished  his  seat  to  the  contestant, 
and  added  that  had  he  been  a  judge  passing  on  the  case,  he  would 
have  been  compelled  to  decide  against  himself.  The  House 
agreed  to  a  resolution  seating  the  contestant,  and  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Elections  took  occasion  to  remark  that  the 
frauds  were  in  no  sense  chargeable  to  Mr.  Shafroth.  All  the  al- 
leged crooked  work,  it  is  stated,  was  not  undertaken  to  elect  Mr. 
Shafroth,  but  to  get  control  of  the  state  legislature,  and  his 
resignation  now  raises  the  question  regarding  Senator  Teller's 
moral  right  to  his  seat.  The  legislature  which  elected  him  was 
chosen  the  same  day  and  in  part  on  the  same  ballot  which  returned 
a  plurality  for  Mr.  .Shafroth.  The  Denver  A'ews.  an  independent 
paper  with  strong  Democratic  leanings,  and  the  Denver  Republican 
(Rep.),  both  admit  that  gross  frauds  were  committed  in  the  elec- 
tion.     The  A'ews  declares   that   these  "outrageous  frauds"  were 


committed  by  the  "gang  of  ballot-box  thieves  that  has  been  hold- 
ing high  carnival  in  this  city  for  two  or  three  years." 

A  few  of  the  Democratic  papers  find  considerable  consolation  in 
the  fact  that  the  resigning  member  is  a  Democrat.  The  Richmond 
Times-Dispatch  reprints 
Mr.  Shafroth's  state- 
ment in  full  and  says: 
"  We  reproduce  his  re- 
marks at  length,  be- 
cause we  are  proud  to 
print  such  a  speech 
from  a  Democrat.  .  .  . 
It  is  a  noble  example 
for  a  public  official  to 
set,  and  we  hope  that  it 
will  have  an  everlasting 
influence  upon  Ameri- 
can politics."  The  Chi- 
cago Chrohicle  thinks 
Mr.  Shafroth  "will 
probably  rank  with 
Abraham  Lincoln  in 
American  history  as  an 
honest  politician."  The 
Indianapoli.s:  Sentinel 
asks  :  "  Wlio  ever  heard 
of  a  straighteut  Repub- 
lican Congressman  do- 
ing such  a  thing?  Who 
ever  heard  of  one  of 
them  refusing  to  accept  a  seat  because  of  a  little  thing  like  fraud  ? " 

In  Colorado  the  women  enjoy  the  right  to  vote,  and  the  evidence 
in  the  contested  case  seems  to  show  that  they  were  the  perpetrators 
of  the  frauds ;  that  they  were  the  repeaters  and  vote-buyers,  and 
that  they  stuffed  the  ballot-boxes.  These  facts,  according  to  some 
papers,  deal  a  hard  blow  to  the  arguments  that  women  voters 
would  purify  the  ballot;  but  the  New  York  American  comes  to 
their  defense,  stating  that  "  it  needs  to  be  kept  in  mind  by  the  ex- 
ultant males  who  point  the  finger  of  scorn  at  the  ticket-tinkering. 


JOHN   F.  SHAFROIH,  OF  COLORADO, 

Who  resig:ns  his  seat  in  Congress  because 
of  his  belief  that  he  was  fraudulentlv  elected- 
The  evidence  is  thought  to  show  that  many 
of  the  fradulent  voters  were  women. 


CARLISLE    INDIAN   SCHOOL  GRADUATING   CLASS. 

Twenty-five  tribes,  in  thiiteen  States  and  Territories,  are   ]  epresenied  in  tiiis  group  of  young   Indians,  wiio  received   their  diplomas  from  the  United 
S'.ales  Indian  Industrial  School  at  Carlisle,  Pa.,  on  Thursdav  of  last  week. 
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repeating,  and  ballot-box  stuffing  females  of  Denver  that  tlie  latter 
invented  none  of  these  tricks.  They  learned  them  from  the  men." 
The  Baltimore  Herald  {Ind.)  comments  on  the  case  thus  : 

"  One  curious  development  in  Mr.  Shafroth's  case  is  that  it  is 
said  the  fraud  was  traced  to  the  female  ballots.  In  Colorado  fe- 
male suffrage  has  been  on  trial  for  a  brief  time,  but  so  far  as 
known  this  is  the  only  case  in  which  a  Congressman's  seat  has 
been  put  in  peril  by  fine  work  at  the  ballot-box  on  the  part  of  those 
who  have  recently  been  given  the  right  of  franchise. 

"  One  argument  brought  forward  by  the  advocates  of  female 
suffrage  has  been  that  the  influence  of  women  would  be  expected 
to  operate  to  elevate  and  refine  politics,  but  old  campaigners  were 
suspicious.  They  held  that  there  was  danger  women  could  be  as 
easily  corrupted  in  politics  as  men.  and  possibly  in  some  communi- 
ties more  so. 

"Women  maybe  counted  upon  to  be  enthusiastic  for  anything 
which  interests  them,  but  they  are  no  more  proof  against  certain 
influences  than  men. 

"  Nothing  has  been  said  about  Mr.  Shafroth's  looks,  or  his 
dress,  or  the  persuasive  power  of  his  eloquence;  but  his  contest 
must  have  been  a  close  one  if  his  female  friends  felt  compelled  to 
resort  to  sharp  practise,  if  they  really  did,  in  order  to  send  him  to 
Washington.  But  Mr.  Shafroth  probably  knows  what  he  is  doing. 
When  he  again  puts  himself  forward  as  a  candidate,  his  majority 
may  be  expected  to  be  overwhelming." 

Mr.  Shafroth,  a  few  days  later,  denied  that  woman  suffrage  was 
resposible  for  this  ballot  tinkering.  The.se  frauds  from  which  he 
suffered,  he  explains,  were  committed  in  the  "  lowest  part  of  Den- 
ver, where  not  many  women  live  "  ;  and  Former  (iovernor  Adams, 
of  Colorado,  says  that "  of  the  5.000  illegal  fraudulent  votes,  not 
more  than  100  were  cast  by  women.  It  is  true  that  one  woman 
repeater  was  arrested." 

Other  papers  think  that  Mr.  Shafroth  resigned  at  the  eleventh 
hour.  They  believe  it  had  been  amply  proved  that  his  election 
was  secured  by  fraud,  and  that  he  would  in  all  probability  have 
been  unseated.  The  Detroit  Free  Press  (Dem.)  says  that  "  the  un- 
sentimental may  suspect  that  he  is  something  like  the  man  who 
gives  up  his  seat  to  a  lady  when  he  is  getting  off  at  the  next  corner 
anyway."  The  New  York  lyorld  (Dtm.)  thinks  that  his  decision 
"was  hastened  by  tiie  fact  that  as  a  minority  member  he  could  not 
expect  a  long  shrift  from  an  elections  committee  armed  with  strong 
testimony."  The  New  York  Tribune  (Rep.)  says  that  tho  Mr. 
Shafroth"s  action  deserves  every  commendation,  he  "merely  made 
a  virtue  of  necessity." 


THE   CHICAGO    SUBWAY. 

\  ^  ^HILE  New  York  is  building  a  subway  for  passenger  traffic 
*  *  and  leaving  the  streets  to  the  teamsters,  Chicago  is  build- 
ing a  .subway  for  freight,  and  keeping  the  streets  for  the  people. 
So  quietly  has  the  tunnel  in  Chicago  been  constructed  that  it  is. 
said  that  many  residents  of  the  city  do  not  know  of  its  existence. 
Twenty  miles  of  subway  have  been  biilt  in  the  heart  of  the  busi- 
ness district  without  disturbing  a  stone  of  the  street  pavements — 
another  feature  in  which  it  differs  from  the  New  York  subway. 
Not  an  accident  has  occurred  during  construction,  and  no  com- 
plaint has  been  made  to  the  city  authorities  by  abutting  land- 
owners or  others.  By  the  terms  of  the  company's  franchise,  five 
per  cent,  of  the  gross  receipts  go  to  the  city  the  first  ten  years  of 
operation,  eight  per  cent,  the  second  ten  years,  then  twelve  per 
cent,  until  February  19,  1929,  when  the  entire  system  becomes  the 
property  of  the  city,  free  from  all  liens  and  encumbrances.  This 
is  said  to  be  the  most  favorable  franchise,  from  the  municipal 
standpoint,  ever  accepted  by  a  corporation.  The  officials  of  the 
company  say  that  "  this  is  the  only  subway  in  any  city  in  the  world 
built  by  private  capital  and  not  having  its  securities  guaranteed  by 
the  municipality." 

The  Chicago  correspondent  of  the  Boston  Transcript,  from 
whose  account  the  above  facts  are  taken,  gives  the  following  ad- 
ditional interesting  details  : 

"Twenty  miles  have  already  been  completed  in  the  business  sec- 
tion at  a  cost  of  $5,000,000;  equipment  with  electric  locomotives 
and  cars  is  being  pushed  rapidly,  and  handling  of  freight  will  be- 
gin by  August  I. 

"One  hundred  and  twenty  miles  more  of  tunnel  are  to  be  built, 
giving  connection  with  the  South,  North,  and  West  sides,  even  to 
the  farthest  boundaries  of  the  city,  and  an  expenditure  of  another 
$15,000,000  is  intended  by  this  $30,000,000  corporation,  the  most 
heavily  capitalized  in  the  state.  Coal,  merchandise,  packages, 
mail,  newspapers,  and  freight  of  every  kind  are  to  be  hauled 
through  the  tunnels,  whose  advent  means  the  death  of  the  teaming 
industry  in  Chicago.  The  abominably  crowded  condition  of  the 
downtown  streets  will  be  done  away  with,  and  it  is  hoped  that  even 
those  streets  which  now  are  subjected  to  the  heaviest  press  of 
drays  will  be  able  to  glory  in  a  smooth  covering  of  asphalt 

"President  Wheeler  states  that  30,000  tons  of  freight  per  day 
will  be  handled  before  the  end  of  the  year,  and  that  the  present 
capacity  of  the  tunnels  is  sufficient  to  permit  the  hauling  of  ten 
times  that  daily  amount  without  congestion.  The  trunk  lines  of 
the  tunnels  are  12  feet  9  inches  by  14  feet,  and  the  branch  lines  are 


Kl   --SIA   ANI)   JaI' 

vou'r<;  neutral." 


AN  (,to  Koitii):  ■'  Now  riMiieinljer  that  you're  not  in  this; 
— Sinitli  in  the  Indianapolis  /r>/////(7/. 


so  OULllil.N'C 

—May bell  in  the  Brooklyn  Hagle. 


KOREA'S   ATTITUDE. 
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RYAN  WALKER, 
Who   draws  for     the   New    York 
Times,    L-ife,    and    many    Socialist 
papers.        The    above     portrait     is 
drawn  by  his  wife. 


LtON   BAHRll  T, 
Whose    cartoons    appear    in    the 
New   York    Tribune,  Times,  Herald 
and  other  papers. 


w.  A.  ROGKRS, 
Whose  cartoons  appear    in    Har- 
per's   Weekly    and    the    New    York 
Herald. 


HOMKR  CAI.VIN  DAVENPORT, 
Whose  cartoons  were  for  years  a 
prominent  feature  of  the  New  York 
Journal.  Mr.  Davenport  is  now 
lecturing,  and  contributes  occa- 
sional cartoons  to  the  New  York 
H'orld. 


SOME    NEW   YORK    CARTOONISTS. 


6  feet  by  8.  The  equipment  now  being  installed  consists  of  3,000 
steel  cars,  and  100  electric  locomotives  using  the  cog-wheel  and 
third-rail  system.  The  cars  will  carry  seven  tons  of  coal,  or 
twenty-five  barrels  of  flour  or  sugar,  or  any  package  to  the  size  of 
a  piano.  Inauguration  of  freight  carrying  will  begin  August  i 
with  the  hauling  of  coal  to  business  buildings  and  carting  away  of 
ashes. 

"  Idea  of  the  ultimate  business  to  be  done  may  be  judged  from 
the  fact  that  Chicago  merchants  pay  550,000.000  annually  for  team- 
ing to  and  from  railroad  terminals. 

"The  investment  in  trucks  represents  $30,000,000.  while  their 
maintenance,  including  horse  feed,  drivers'  wages  and  repairs, 
amounts  to  $36,000,000  annually.  The  amount  paid  altogether  for 
teaming  is  stated  to  be  greater  than  the  receipts  from  all  sources 
over  the  10,000  miles  of  tracks  of  the  Chicago  and  Northwestern 
Railroad 

"  For  Chicago-at-lar^  some  patent  benefits  will  result — the  ill- 
regulated  congestion  of  her  streets  will  be  relieved  :  her  barbaric 
street-car  sen-ice  encouraged  to  approach  something  like  reason- 
able speed;  the  filth  of  her  disgraceful  pavements  lessened.  With 
the  passing  of  present  teaming  conditions.  Chicago  could  asphalt 
her  downtown  streets  and  might  even  be  induced  to  sweep  them 
annually.  The  tunnels  will  not  only  cause  a  revolution  in  traffic  ; 
they  may  work  a  reformation  in  Chicago's  indifference  to  civic 
cleanliness." 

Says  the  Chicago  Evening  Po^t : 

"How  many  persons  in  this  city  knew  before  to-day  that,  forty 
feet  urtdex  the  streets  of  the  downtown  district,  there  are  twenty 
miles  of  tunnel  equiped  with  an  electric  tramway  and  brilliantly 
lighted?  How  many  even  now  realize  what  this  great  enterprise 
means  to  the  business  of  tlie  city  a/id  as  aji  engineering  feat.'' 

"Experts  who  have  visited  tlie  subway  have  pronoimced  it  one 
of  the  engineering  marvels  of  the  day,  and  yet  construction  has 
gone  on  so  quietly  and  so  systematically  that  very  few  of  the 
2,000,000  in  the  city  have  noticed  any  surface  indications  of  the 
work  that  has  been  carried  on  dav  and  night  underground. 

"  But  interesting  as  the  tunnel  is  from  an  e^ngineering  point  of 
view,  its  purpose  is  of  the  greatest  interest  to  the  people  pf  this 
city.  Subways  in  other  large  cities— in  London  and  Paris  and 
Boston,  and  the.  one  building  in  New  York — are  for  the  carrying 
of  passengers.  Chicago's  plan  is  to  relieve  congestion  in  the 
streets  by  putting  freight  underground. 

"The  local  tunnel  will  transport  coal,  merchandise,  heavy 
freight  and  eventually  parcels,  and  perhaps  mail.  It  will  haul 
away  ashes  from  the  big  office-buildings  and  business  houses — in 


short,  it  will  to  laarge  extent  supplant  the  dray  and  the  delivery 
wagons  which  now  occupy  such  a  large  part  of  the  street. 

"Clearly  the  more  freight  we  transport  underground  the  more 
room  will  there  be  in  the  open  air  and  sunshine  of  the  streets  for 
the  people.  This  seems  to  be  the  most  sensible  way  to  relieve 
street  congestion,  as  it  puts  citizens  to  the  least  inconvenience  and 
removes,  or  seeks  to  remove,  the  bulkiest  part  of  street  traffic. 

"'  The  project  of  the  Illinois  Tunnel  Company  is  not  to  be  limited 
to  the  downtown  district.  Tunnels  are  to  be  constructed  through- 
out the  North.  West,  and  South  sides  of  the  city,  and  when  the 
entire  plant  is  in  operation  electrically  propelled  cars  will  swif-tly 
carry  packages,  as  well  as  heavier  freight,  and  all  unobser\'ed  by 
the  men  in  the  street.  It  would  be  difficult  to  estimate  all  that  this 
means  to  our  present  sorely  overcrowded  business  thoroughfares." 


MR.   CLEVELAND'S   CALL   AND   THE    REPLY. 

'"P"HE  trumpet-calls  sounded  by  ex-President  Cleveland  and  ex- 
*■  Candidate  Bryan,  the  one  summoning  the  Democratic  party 
to  unite  in  opposition  to  Bryanism,  and  the  other  summoning  it  to 
unite  in  opposition  to  Clevelandism.  have  failed  to  produce  that 
harmony  and  unity  of  spirit  in  the  party  that  each  professes  to 
be  striving  for.  Mr.  Cleveland  and  Mr.  Bryan  are  the  upper  and 
nether  mill-stones,  declares  the  Democratic  Louisville  Courier- 
Journal.^  "which  have  been  grinding  the  life  out  of  the  party  these 
ten  or  twelve  years."  The  feeling  stirred  up  a  few  weeks  ago  by  Mr. 
Bryan's  announcement  that  the  party  must  cling  to  the  Kansas 
City  platform  was  noted  in  these  columns  January  30.  Now  Mr. 
Cleveland  comes  forward  with  an  article  in  the  Philadelphia  Sat- 
urday Evening  Post  declaring  that  the  party  must  forsake  "  obso- 
lete issues  "  and  the  "  strange  cause  "  that  will  mean  "  a  third  de- 
feat."    Says  the  Philadelphia  Ledger  (Ind.): 

"What  likely  opportunity  of  hope  for  Democratic  success  is  to 
be  seen  in  the  ranks  of  a  party  demoralized  by  divergent  issues 
and  warring  leaders .'  The  Democratic  party  is  like  the  bundle 
of  fagots  of  -the  fable:  if  whole,  it  could  not  be  broken;  not 
whole,  it  can  be  easily  broken.  The  Republican  party,  as  an  or- 
ganization, is  to-day  as  '  whole  as  the  marble.'  It  presents  a  solid 
frortt  to  its  faction-divided  opponents,  and  will  defeat  them  at  the 
polls  by  its  solidarity." 

Mr.  Cleveland  declares  his  belief  that  "there  is  an  opportunity 
for  Democratic  success  in  tke  coming  Presidential  election."     The 
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Democratic  forces  "  will  respond  listlessly  and  falteringly  if  sum- 
moned to  a  third  defeat  in  a  strange  cause  " ;  "  but  if  they  liear  the 
rallying  call  of  true  Democracy,  they  will  gather  for  battle  with 
old-time  Democratic  enthusiasm  and  courage."  He  suggests  that 
"obsolete  issues  and  questions  no  longer  challenging  popular  in- 
terest should  be  manfully  abandoned,"  and  advises  the  party  to  de- 
mand "  tariff  refomi,"  a  demand  that  would  be  "  intensified  by  a 
situation  which  plainly  discloses  the  shelter  and  aid  that  existing 
tariff  laws  afford  to  huge  monopolistic  business  combinations 
which  menace  the  sturdiness  of  our  citizenship  by  closing  against 
the  individual  the  door  of  independent  industrial  enterprise."  Mr. 
Cleveland  attacks  the  Philippine  and  Panama  policies  of  the  Re- 
publican party,  and  speaks  of  "'  the  startling  and  Hippant  abandon-" 
ment  by  the  party  in  power  of  our  national  traditions  and  maxims, 
its  disregard  of  our  national  moral  restraints,  its  inconsiderate 
tendency  to  set  aside  national  good  faith,  its  willingness  to  break 
away  from  safe  and  accustomed  moorings,  and  its  contemptuous 
neglect  of  our  national  mission."  In  regard  to  the  selection  of  a 
Presidential  candidate  he  says:  "At  such  a  time  as  this  the  Dem- 
ocratic party  can  not  with  honor  undertake  the  battle  of  the  people 
except  under  a  leader  that  not  only  represents  its  best  traditions 
and  purposes,  but  fully  realizes  what  is  meant  by  tlie  tremendous 
issues  of  the  conflict;  and  his  selection  should  not  depend  upon  so 
small  a  consideration  as  the  locality  from  whence  he  comes." 

The  ex-President's  words  are  heartily  commended  by  such 
papers  as  the  New  York  Times  and  World  and  the  Brooklyn 
Citizen  and  Eagle,  papers  which  represent  the  "  Gold  Democratic  " 
wing  of  the  party,  whose  return  to  the  ranks  is  part  of  the  program 
of  Democratic  "  harmony,"  about  which  so  much  is  being  heard. 
The  IVorld goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  "his  description  of  the  leader 
required  for  a  hopeful  campaign  fits  no  one  so  perfectly  as  Grover 
Cleveland,  and  fully  justifies  T/ie  lVorld''s  estimate  of  him  a  year 
ago  as  '  the  logical  and  the  strongest  candidate  of  his  party.'  "  The 
Indianapolis  Se/tfiiiel,  which  has  supported  Mr.  Brj'an  in  previous 
campaigns,  urges  the  abandonment  of  bickerings  and  personalities  ; 
and  the  Norfolk  Virginian-Pilot^  another  admirer  of  Mr.  Bryan, 
indorses  Mr.  Cleveland's  arraignment  of  the  party  in  power,  and 
calls  his  paper  "  an  able  and  timely  utterance." 

Mr.  Bryan's  opinion  of  ex-President  Cleveland  and  his  advice 
may  be  gathered  from  the  following  interview,  in  which  he  says 
that  Mr.  Cleveland  "  wouldn't  vote  for  a  candidate  running  on  the 
Ten  Commandments  if  the  candidate  had  not  secretly  mortgaged 
himself  to  Wall  Street."  Mr.  Bryan  says  of  Mr.  Cleveland's 
article : 

"It  is  in  line  with  his  utterances  of  the  last  three  years.  Dur- 
ing the  campaign  of  1900,  when  imperialism  was  the  paramount 
issue,  and  when  we  were  pointing  out  the  dangers  of  a  colonial 
policy,  he  was  silent. 

"As  soon  as  the  election  was  over  and  tlie  trusts  firml\-  installed 


for  the  next  four  years,  he  came  out  from  his  hiding-place  and  be- 
gan to  offer  advice  to  the  Democratic  party.  He  has  ventured  to 
repeat  that  advice  at  intervals  ever  since. 

"  In  his  last  utterance  he  speaks  gravely  of  the  danger  of  im- 
perialism, to  which  he  seemed  so  indifferent  when  his  party,  or 
rather  his  former  party,  handicapped  by  the  iniquities  of  his  Ad- 
ministration, was  laboring  to  prevent  a  surrender  of  national  ideals. 

"He  is  now  predicting  success  to  the  party  if  it  will  follow  his 
instructions.  And  yet  all  who  know  him,  who  are  acquainted  with 
his  career,  know  that  he  wouldn't  vote  for  a  candidate  running  on 
the  Ten  Commandments  if  the  candidate  had  not  secretly  mort- 
gaged himself  to  Wall  Street  and  agreed  to  obey  without  ques- 
tioning any  orders  emanating  therefrom. 

"  He  knows  that  the  men  who  have  commercialized  the  party  and 
debauched  politics  want  him  nominated  and  would  contribute  more 
to  his  candidacy  than  to  the  candidacy  of  any  other  man.  Repub- 
lican or  Democrat,  because  they  know  that  there  is  a  wider  gap 
between  his  professions  and  practises  than  there  has  ever  been  in 
recent  years  between  the  professions  and  practises  of  any  other 
public  man. 

"His  career  has  shown  how  completely  the  conscience  can  be 
separated  from  the  mind  in  the  performance  of  official  duty." 


TOPICS   IN    BRIEF. 

At  this  rate  the  Czai  's  prayer  for  disarmament  will  be  answered  soon. 
-Tlie  Lliicago  Neivs. 

If  the  Czar  did  not  want  war  before  it  began  what  must  be  his  frame  of 
mind  now.'— Z'//*'  Chicago  A'ews. 

The  shipbuilding  trust  should  do  something  nice  by  Japan  for  her  effort 
to  create  new  business. —  Tlie  IVaslungton  Post. 

Whf.n  the  bonds  of  the  Philippine  Islands  are  quoted  higher  than  Briti.sh 
consols,  it  really  looks  as  if  there  had  been  a  revolution  in  that  part  of  the 
world.— 77r<?  Nezu  York  Mail  and  Express. 

Fortunately,  there  was  no  Russian  Secretary  Hay  when  we  annexed 
Texas  and  California,  or  we  might  have  been  compelled  to  respect  the  in- 
tegrity of  Mexico.— ZV/t?  Detroit  Free  Press. 

We  are  going  to  have  an  opportunity  of  learning  whether  Russia  is  a 
fighting  nation.  If  she  isn't,  of  course,  we  shall  "divide  her  up."  This  is 
a  Christian  world.— ZV;^  St.  Louis  Globe- Democrat. 

Postage  on  manuscripts  .sent  to  foreign  countries  is  cheaper  than  it  is  to 
places  within  the  United  States.  The  Government  evidently  wants  to  en- 
courage the  emigration  of  American  manuscripts. —  The  Memphis  Covinier- 
cial  Appeal. 

"Genekal  Wade  returns  from  Moroland  convinced  that  General  Wood 

has  the  situation  well  in  hand."  We  trust  the  situation  isn't  like  the  first 
wasp  seen  by  a  Filipino,  who  did  not  feel  it  until  he  had  it  well  in  hand. — 
The  Manila  Cablenews. 

Just  a  hundred  years  ago  Napoleon  Bonaparte  became  Emperor  of  France 
and  the  march  on  Moscow  was  foreshadowed.  This  year  Louis  Napoleon, 
exiled  Prince  of  the  Second  Empire,  will  lead  into  Manchuria  the  cavalry 
of  the  Czar.  This  is  one  way  in  which  history  plays  her  grim  jokes.— ///£• 
New  York  World. 

The  Patient  :  "Doctor,  I  want  you  to  pull  out  that  center  tooth,  and  the 
second  and  fourth  one  or,  either  side  of  it,  and  put  a  small  whistle  in  the 
center  cavity.'  The  Dentist  :  "Say,  man,  what  is  the  matter  with  you?" 
The  Patient:  "Nothing,  onlv  smce  that  Russo-Japanese  war  has  really  be- 
gun I  want  to  be  equipped  to  pronounce  the  names." — The  Philadelphia 
Ti'legr^tph. 


THt  Don  ;  "I  can  bee  hi:3  finibh  ;  I've  been  bottled  up  myself." 

— May  in  the  Detroit  Journal 


ANn  TiiKV  do  it. 

Which  shows  that  the  business  of  ruling  from  behind  bomb-proof  shel- 
ter is  still  flourisliing  and  safe.     It's  a  queer  world. 

— Sullivan  t  in  the  New  York  Evening  Journal. 


AS  SEEN    BY    OUTSIDERS. 
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LETTERS    AND    ART. 


THE  POETRY  OF  THE  JAPANESE  PEOPLE. 

THE  Japanese  not  only  have  a  real  poetry,  but  they  are  all 
poets.  This  is  the  judgment  of  a  French  student  of  Japan, 
who  considers  Japanese  poetry  in  an  article  in  La  Revnc  (Paris). 
This  writer  (J.  C.  Balet)  says  that,  "while  artistic  Japan  has  no 
more  secrets  for  us,  while  military,  commercial,  and  industrial 
Japan  is  revealing  herself  to  us  in  ever  more  favorable  aspects, 
literary,  and  especially  poetic,  Japan  dwells  apart,  for  the  most 
part  hidden  from  our  gaze."  He  pulls  aside  the  curtain  a  little 
and  we  get  a  view  of  the  natural  beauties — the  woods,  the  water- 
falls, the  flowers  of  Nippon — as  re- 
flected in  the  "  sweet,  shy,  dreamy 
souls  of  the  Chrj'santhemum  land." 
In  no  other  countrj-  of  the  world 
does  "  the  man  of  the  lower  orders, 
the  street  merchant,  the  'sandwich 
man,'  the  peasant,  and  the  common 
river  boatman  show  such  a  highly  de- 
veloped poetic  feeling  "  as  in  Japan. 
There  are  only  two  kinds  of  verse, 
we  are  told,  and  since  the  language 
has  no  long  nor  short  syllables  and 
no  tonic  accent,  and  rime  is  un- 
known, the  poetic  mechanism  is  sim- 
plicity itself.  "  Able  to  feel  to  the 
tinest  all  the  grace  and  harmony  of 
a  landscape  or  a  scene,  these  people 
are  generally  wonderfully  apt  at  ex- 
pressing their  sensations  in  verse, 
and  that  without  effort,  without 
work,  in  the  most  natural  way  in  the 
world." 

Some  examples  of  this  curious  ap- 
titude at  improvisation  are  given. 
An  English  rendering  of  M.  Balet's 
translation  from  the  Japanese  can 
hardly  be  expected  to  give  the 
flavor  of  the  original;  but  here  is  a 
free  rendering  of  reply  made  by  a 
poor  clothing  merchant  to  a  friend 


SADAKICHI  HARTM.-^NN, 

Japanese   writer  and  artist  ;  author  of  "Conversations   with 
Walt  Whitman,"  "Buddha,"  "A  History  of  American  Art,"  etc. 


who  condoled  with  him  on  the  death  of  his  ten-year-old  daughter: 

Why  should  I  not  smile  ? 

Yes,  Kiyo  is  no  longer  here, 

But  why  should  I  weep  ? 

Life  is  corrupt ;  to  keep  my  little  one  f i oni  its  touch 

The  Gods  took  her. 

Like  all  Orientals,  the  Japanese  have  a  great  deal  of  reser\-e, 
and  it  is  very  seldom  that  a  man  of  the  West  is  permitted  to  see 
the  depths  of  their  nature.  For  this  reason,  M.  Balet  believes  we 
know  only  the  descriptive  poetry  of  the  Japanese,  the  Chinese,  and 
the  Hindus,  not  their  lyrics. 

Mr.  Sadakichi  Hartmann.  a  Japanese  writer  and  artist  now  resi- 
dent in  New  York,  contributes  to  Tlie  Reader  {]ii\\\x-A.x\)  an  article 
on  "  The  Japanese  Conception  of  Poetry  "  which  confirms  the  view 
of  the  French  author.     He  says  in  part : 

"Japanese  poetry  claims  this  distinction:  it  is  absolutely  con- 
fined to  lyrical  effusions  of  the  utmost  brevity.  The  Japanese 
poem  is  generally  limited  to  three,  four,  or  rive  lines,  and  .seldom 
exceeds  a  few  dozen.  One  would  look  in  vain  for  a  poem  of  the 
length  of  Br}-ant's 'Thanatopsis.'  Japanese  literature  has  never 
invaded  the  epic  field,  and  knows  no  metrical  form  which  even 
remotely  resembles  an  ode,  a  ballad,  or  a  long  poetic  narrative  like 
'The  Ancient  Mariner.'  .  .  .  The  themes  considered  suitable  for 
interpretation  are  dictated  by  tradition.  They  are  limited  entirely 
to 'lyrical'  emotions.  Opening  the  'Book  of  Myriad  Leaves'  we 
undergo  the  experience  Lowell  had  as  he  became  acquainted  with 


Raynouard"s  Provencal  anthology:  'We  are  deafened  and  con- 
fused by  a  hundred  minstrels  singing  the  same  song  at  once.' 
The  classic  poets  of  Japan  deliberately  refrain  from  didacticism 
and  satire.  Even  the  glorification  of  war.  which  plays  such  a 
conspicuous  part  in  their  dramas  and  novels,  seems  to  contain  no 
poetical  element  for  them.  There  are  no  angers,  despairs,  en- 
thusiasms, hatreds,  violent  emotions  of  any  sort  in  their  stanzas. 
They  are  no  banner-bearers  of  revolt  or  reform.  Their  muse  is 
one  of  calm.  It  deals  only  with  personal  and  momentary  moods, 
expressed  in  mellifluent  metaphors  and  crystalline  imagery,  in  a 
language  vital  and  dignified,  incapable  of  conveying  the  intrica- 
cies of  speculative  thought  or  a  direct  enunciation  of  ideas,  but 
exactly  fashioned  to  suggest  a  picture  and  a  vague  emotion.  They 
have  amatoiy  verses  which  faintly  resemble  Herrick,  poems  of 
sadness  and  longing  not  unlike  Heine   minus   his   irony,  fervent 

praises  of  women  and  wine  of  which 
even  an  Anacreon  would  not  be 
ashamed,  and  lamentations  over  the 
uncertainties  of  life  which  sound  like 
a  faint  echo  of  Omar  Khayyam's 
rose-scented  quatrains." 

The  introduction  of  Western  ideas, 
as  Mr.  Hartmann  goes  on  to  point 
out,  is  modifying  the  Japanese  lan- 
guage and  literature : 

"  A  new  school  of  poetry,  which 
took  up  European  and  American 
writers  as  models,  sprang  up  in  the 
eighties.  .  .  .  Toyoma,  the  chief 
originator  of  the  movement,  has  pub- 
lished a  poem  on  the  great  earth- 
quake of  1855.  It  is  narrated  in  a 
grand  style,  with  a  fulness  of  detail 
hitherto  unknown  in  Japan.  The 
only  fault  is  that  it  lacks  local  color; 
it  is  genuine  poetry,  but  poetry  in 
the  Western  sense  which  might  just 
as  well  have  a  Campbell  or  Frei- 
ligrath  as  author.  The  majority  of 
poems  of  this  school  have  the  same 
defect.  They  have,  however,  at- 
tracted much  attention  and  given 
rise  to  a  lively  controversy  between 
the  adherents  of  the  old  and  new 
styles.  .  .  .  It  can  not  be  denied  that 
the  movement  has  endowed  Japanese 
poetry  with  new  and  rich  resources. 
If.  without  abandoning  the  modern 
standpoint,  it  will  still  be  able  to  adhere  to  its  classic  principles. 
'to  the  trudifulness  of  its  similes  and  metaphors,  to  its  love  of  na- 
ture and  free  and  spontaneous  expression  of  emotion,  the  all-per- 
vading suggestiveness  of  Japanese  art  will  speak  to  us  with  re- 
newed vigor  and  with  more  eloquence  than  it  hitherto  has  spoken." 

LITERATURE    AND    THE    "QUIET   LIFE." 

A  UTHORS  who  are  seeking  to  profit  from  the  advice  dis- 
^  *  pensed  by  our  literary  Solons  may  well  be  perplexed  by 
conflicting  words  of  counsel.  The  other  day,  Mr.  Henry  Mills 
Alden.  oi  Harper's  Magazine,  declared  that  "  literature  as  an  art 
demands  for  its  highest  excellence  the  quiet  life,"  and  that  writers 
ought  to  cultivate  "  a  certain  degree  of  detachment "  (see  Tm-:  Lit- 
erary Digest,  February  6).  Now,  Mr.  Robert  Bridges,  of  Scrib- 
iier's  Magazine,  comes  forward,  protesting  against  this  "monastic 
view  "  of  the  literary  calling  and  the  idea  that  the  "  quiet  life  "  is 
the  neces.sary  condition  for  the  best  literar>-  achievement.  He 
says  (in  Colliers  Weekly,  February  13): 

"Out  of  the  stress  of  life  around  the  old  (J lobe  Theater,  from 
call-boy  to  manager,  the  great  Shakespeare  wrote  his  plays.  From 
the  whirlpool  of  public  life  came  Bacon's  essays  and  Cicero's 
orations.  A  desk  in  the  South-.Sea  House  and  the  care  of  an  in- 
sane sister  could  not  prevent  Lamb  from  penning  his  immortal 
essays. 

".Among    the   great   modems.  .Shelley.    Byron,    Hugo,   Balzac, 
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Dum.is  were  ahva,vs  in  the  thick  of  life  and  conflict.  Thackeray 
was  a  hard-worked  hack  for  many  years,  and  a  persistent  diner- 
out  and  club-man  in  the  days  of  his  prosperity.  Dickens  was  full 
of  social  engagements  and  keen  at  inventing  amusements  for  the 
entertainment  of  his  friends.  The  greatest  novels  of  George 
Meredith  have  not  been  written  in  the  peaceful  seclusion  of  Box 
Hill,  but  in  those  days  of  poverty  and  journalism  which  were  the 
hard  prelude  to  the  serenity  and  fame  of  his  old  age 

"  To  turn  away  from  masterpieces  to  the  fiction  of  the  present 
day.  the  impartial  observer  will  be  convinced  that  the  best  of  it. 
the  most  entertaining  and  sanest,  is  not  produced  by  tlie 'quiet 
life.'  Kipling,  Bourget,  Conan  Doyle,  Mark  Twain,  R.  H.  Davis, 
Pierre  Loti.  Crawford,  and  Anthony  Hope  have  been  more  or  less 
globe-trotters.  Even  the  great  Tolstoy  was  a  soldier  and  man  of 
affairs  in  the  days  when  he  accumulated  the  material  for  his  won- 
derful books. 

"  Of  course,  they  all  seek  a  quiet  comer  when  they  want  to  write, 
and  shun  interruption ;  so  does  a  banker  or  a  bookkeeper  when  he 
wants  to  add  figures,  or  a  general  when  he  plans  a  campaign,  or  a 
president  when  he  writes  his  annual  message. 

"  The  secret  of  power  in  any  occupation,  whether  art  or  business, 
is  concentration,  and  concentration  is  developed  by  adverse  condi- 
tions. The  quiet  life  weakens  the  resisting  power  of  the  mind, 
and  concentration  degenerates  into  mere  'mooning'  and  having 
'great  thoughts,'  which  are  worth  less  because  they  have  not  been 
hammered  out  on  the  anvil  of  reality. 

"  There  is  a  certain  kind  of  spurious  literature  which  is  merely 
the  recorded  vibrations  of  flabby  or  diseased  nerves — and  the 
'quiet  life  '  helps  to  produce  a  lot  of  it. 

"  But  the  real  thing,  with  vitality  enough  to  run  its  course  and 
finish  clean  and  strong,  comes  from  the  mind  and  body  trained  by 
active  work  and  contact  with  the  world  as  it  is.  The  quiet  life  is 
a  delusion  of  feeble  minds." 


THE   ART   OF   GEORGE    FREDERICK   WATTS. 

GEORGE  FREDERICK  WATTS  is  generally  regarded  as 
the  greatest  modem  exemplar  of  the  "  painter  of  ideas." 
Several  magazine  articles  have  enforced  this  view  of  him  in  recent 
issues,  while  a  new  biography  of  the  painter  by  the  late  Dr.  Hugh 
Macmillan,  of  Edinburgh,  discloses  the  unity  and  harmony  of  his 
work  and  shows  how  his  art  rests  upon  his  philosophy  of  life. 
Reviewing  the  subjects  of  Watts's  pictures,  which  begin  with  the 
making  of  the  world  from  primitive 
chaos  and  carry  the  human  story 
along  until  the  world  is  prepared  as 
the  abode  of  the  highest  self-con- 
scious life,  the  author  declares  that 
"  these  pictures  shadow  forth,  in  ex- 
pressive symbols,  the  religion  of 
Watt.s — his  belief  in  the  moral  gov- 
ernment of  the  universe,  his  serene 
faith  that  all  things  come  through  a 
divine  ordering  and  in  conformity 
to  a  divine  plan — his  artistic  solution 
of  the  great  problems  of  sin  and  life 
and  deatli  and  judgment,  of  the  ruin 
and  of  the  redemption  of  the  world. 
Into  the  unfolding  of  this  great 
drama  fit  the  idylls  of  poetry  and 
romance,  the  fables  of  Cireek  mythol- 
ogy and  fairy  literature,  the  pagan 
systems  with  their  deep  thoughts 
about  man  and  (iod  and  nature,  the 
struggles  after  higher  ideals — and  all 
the  salient  incidents  in  history  and 
individual  human  life  by  which  the 
progress  of  the  world  has  been  ad- 
vanced."    We  quote  further : 

"His    creed     has    no    dogma    or 
doctrine ;  there   is    no  ecclesiastical 
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cross  visible  in  any  of  his  pictures,  tho  the  spirit  of  its  self-sacrifice 
is  felt  in  them  all.  Tho  he  has  devoted  a  lifetime  to  religious 
thought,  there  is  no  sectarianism  or  party  spirit  in  his  religious 
profession.  He  has  confessed  that  to  him  one  creed  is  as  good  as 
another,  and  that  nature,  divinity,  and  humanity  are  almost  con- 
vertible terms.  The  religion  that  pervades  all  his  works  is  no 
theology,  but  a  natural  religion,  which  is,  therefore,  more  in  har- 
mony with  the  present  state  of  uncertainty  and  unrest  on  all  such 
subjects;  a  religion  whicli  is  as  great  and  wide  and  deep  as  the 
mysteries  of  life;  which  brings  the  deep  things  of  eternity  into 
close  and  constant  touch  with  our  daily  existence,  and  quickens 
our  personal  responsibility  in  regard  to  them." 

Replying  to  the  criticism  that  Watts's  pictures  have  the  appear- 
ance of  being  unfinished.  Dr.  Macmillan  asserts  that  this  character 
is  in  reality  the  result  of  a  deliberate  method,  that  by  leaving  them 
so  the  artist  confesses  to  depths  of  thought  in  himself  that  can  not 
find  utterance.     Continuing,  he  says: 

"  No  man  has  a  greater  sense  of  the  limitations  of  his  art  than 
Watts  has.  In  nearly  all  his  pictures  one  can  not  but  perceive  a 
sense  of  being  bafiled,  a  feeling  of  imperfection  and  weariness,  a 
sense  almost  as  of  failure.  He  has  been  frank  to  confess  this 
himself.  He  has  uniformly  said  that  he  has  been  only  a  student 
in  his  art:  and  he  has  shown  his  genuine  modesty  by  exhibiting 
many  of  his  works  at  only  a  stage  of  their  completion,  reserving 
to  himself  the  opportunity  of  finishing  them,  and  even  keeping 
such  unfinished  works  in  his  own  possession  rather  than  complete 
and  sell  them.  Unless  they  could  have  been  shown  in  this  imper- 
fect state,  they  would  not  have  been  exhibited  to  the  public  at  all. 
This  is  a  condition  of  mind  that  many  can  not  understand  or  sym- 
pathize with.  The  generality  of  people  like  an  artist  who  is  per- 
fectly sure  of  himself,  and  able  to  accomplish  what  he  intended, 
who  is  not  troubled  with  scruples  or  difficulties,  and  is  not  haunted 
by  unattainable  ideals.  They  are  so  short-sighted  that  they  can 
not  see  the  real  greatness  of  a  painting  of  which  the  painter  him- 
self has  had  a  higher  conception  than  he  could  carry  out,  and  they 
are  all  the  keener  on  that  account  to  see  the  imperfections  of  the 
small  things  close  to  their  vision.  And  therefore  it  is  that  Watts 
is  too  often  taken  at  his  own  modest  estimate,  and  subjected  to 
most  unworthy  criticism  when  he  ought  to  receive  the  warmest 
praise." 

One  of  the  points  brought  out  in  Dr.  Macmillan's  estimate  re- 
lates to  Watts's  use  of  the  symbolism  of  color.  The  painter  en- 
deavors, we  are  told,  to  apply  the  method  of  nature  in  exhibiting 

the  most  vivid  color  where  func- 
tional action  is  most  intense,  using, 
for  instance.  "  reds  and  crimsons  to 
indicate  the  parts  where  life  is  most 
vigorous,"  blues  and  purples  to 
"  distinguish  the  blossom.s  whose  de- 
velopment is  most  advanced  and 
complicated,"  yellows  and  whites  to 
"characterize  the  flowers  of  simplest 
and  most  primitive  construction." 
To  quote  again  : 

"  Watts  has  penetrated  far  into 
this  mystery  of  color.  He  under- 
stands its  true  meaning.  He  has 
framed  his  whole  scheme  of  color  in 
accordance  with  this  esoteric  adap- 
tation of  it.  Every  object  and  scene 
and  feature  in  his  paintings  has  the 
precise  hue  and  tone  given  to  it  which 
brings  out  its  thorough  appropriate- 
ness. He  does  not  use  his  palette 
merely  to  glorify  his  picture  or  to 
express  his  own  delight;  simply  to 
paint  objects  with  technical  excel- 
lence in  their  natural  colors,  without 
which  they  could  not  be  recognized, 
but  because  he  wishes  to  emphasize 
his  subject  and  knows  that  these 
natural  colors  represent  deep  mys- 
teries, physical  and  psychological,  of 
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which  they  are  the  outward  expression.  He  uses  color  as  nature 
uses  it  when  she  wishes  it  to  appear  on  the  most  vital  parts,  and 
to  express  the  most  vivid  functions.  Hence  Watts's  coloring 
must  vary  with  the  subject,  and  he  does  not  in  consequence  al- 
ways please  the  eye  that  is  sensitive  only  to  beauty  of  color  and 
not  to  its  use.  .  .  .  The  nobler  the  subject,  the  more  it  excites  the 
imagination  and  fills  the  heart  with  a  glow,  the  richer  becomes  the 
coloring." 


AMERICAN    DRAMA  VIEWED  BY  MR.  HOWELLS 
AND    MR.   WINTER 

THE  dean  of  American  novelists  and  the  dean  of  American 
dramatic  critics  have  both  been  expressing  frank  views  in 
regard  to  the  present  condition  and  prospects  of  American  drama. 
The  former  is  optimistic,  the  latter  pessimistic.  Mr.  Howells 
writes  in  a  vein  of  genial  sympathy  and  encouragement;  Mr.  Win- 
ter thinks  that  "  there  has  not  been  a  time  in  fifty  years  when  the 
theater  was  at  so  low  a  level  as  it  has  reached  to-day." 

In  his  running  comment  on  current  plays,  contributed  to  several 
recent  issues  of  Harper's  Weekly,  Mr.  Howells  devotes  special 
attention  to  the  work  of  Clyde  Fitch  and  Augustus  Thomas.  Mr. 
Fitch's  strength,  he  thinks,  lies  in  his  "gift  of  getting  New  York, 
or  the  spirit  of  New  York,  not  only  recognizably  but  unmista- 
kably upon  the  stage" — no  mean  achievement,  since,  "of  all  the 
world's  capitals,  New  York  is  the  most  difficult  to  seize  in  that 
essence  by  which  she  differs  from  the  others.  .  .  .  It  is  a  glancing 
light,  a  flying  odor,  but  Mr.  Fitch  knows  how  to  capture  it  and 

imprison  it  in  a  volatile 
moment.  The  light  may 
be  lurid  and  the  odor 
offensive,  but  that  is 
beside  the  question." 
Comparing  Mr.  Fitch's 
latest  play,  "Glad  of 
It,"  with  Augustus 
Thomas's  comedy , 
"The  Other  Girl,"  Mr. 
Howells  says  of  the  lat- 
ter that  it  "  pours  no 
such  swelling  tide  of 
life — life  wilful,  power- 
ful, forceful  —  as  Mr. 
Fitch's  satire  pours 
upon  the  scene,  but  in  its 
one  moment  of  passion, 
smilingly  yet  thrillingly 
recognized,  it  touches  a 
comer  of  the  heart  un- 
reached by  the  brilliant  audacities  of  the  brotl^r  dramatist."  Of 
the  two  dramatists  Mr.  Howells  says :  "  I  am  glad  to  have  them 
both  on  the  New  York  ground,  and  to  get  a  notion  of  how  they 
view  it.  It  is  the  American  ground,  with  all  the  American  inter- 
ests densely  grouped  and  vividly  foreshortened.  I  wish  they  could 
see  above  it  and  beyond  it  to  those  wider  human  interests  to  which 
the  English  dramatists  are  now  inviting  our  gaze." 

The  real  distinction  between  English  and  American  plays,  says 
Mr.  Howells,  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  former  extend  over  a  broad 
field  of  social  interest,  while  the  latter  are  mostly  concerned  with 
personal  and  domestic  problems.     He  writes  on  this  point : 

"The  distinction  applies  both  to  such  realistic  and  fantastic 
satires  as  'The  Admirable  Crichton,'  'Whitewashing  Julia,'  and 
'Candida,'  and  to  such  widely  differing  pictures  of  our  own 
life  as  'The  Count>^  Chairman,'  'Her  Own  Way,'  'Glad  of  It,' 
'Our  New  Minister,'  and  'The  Other  Girl.'  The  English  plays 
have  to  do  with  man  as  a  society  man,  both  in  the  narrower  and 
the  wider  sense,  and  the  American  plays  have  to  do  with  man  as  a 
family  man ;  and  I  hope  that  a  little  thought  about  them  will  con- 
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firm  the  reader  in  any  impression  he  may  have  that  with  us  the 
main  human  interest  is  the  home,  and  that  with  the  English  the 
main  human  interest  is  society.  But  lest  we  should  be  unduly 
proud  of  our  difference  from  the  English  in  this  point,  I  hasten  to 
suggest  that  this  is  because  in  the  narrower  English  sense  we 
have  no  society,  and  if  we  have  a  great  deal  of  home,  it  is  because 
we  are  still  almost  entirely  rustic  in  origin,  and  preponderantly 
simple  in  our  conceptions  of  happiness.  In  the  wider  sense  we 
certainly  have  society  :  and  it  is  a  defect  of  our  playwriting  that 
it  does  not  carry  over  from  the  home  to  humanity.  Its  interest 
does  not  live  from  man  to  man,  but  from  men  to  women,  and  from 
women  to  men ;  it  has  no  implications;  its  meanings  are  for  the 
given  time  and  place  only.  When  it  comes  to  artistic  merit  in  the 
plays,  we  have  still  less  reason  for  national  pride.  Few  of  the 
American  plays  will  compare  with  the  English  in  dramatic  art, 
tho  I  think  one  or  two  of  Mr.  Clyde  Fitch's  recent  plays  will  com- 
pare well  with  the  best  of  them." 

Mr.  Winter's  point  of  view  is  well  known,  but  is  seldom  voiced 
in  such  extreme  language  as  the  following  (New  York  Tribune, 
Januaiy  27) : 

"  Only  those  persons  whose  duty  it  is  to  write  about  the  stage 
can  quite  appreciate  the  melancholy  fact  that  most  of  the  contem- 
porary things  that  are  praised  are  praised  only  because  they  used 
to  be  fine  and  because  it  is  hard  and  painful  to  admit  that  they  are 
fine  no  longer.  There  are  more  than  forty  theaters  in  and  about 
New  York,  and  there  is  scarcely  one  of  them  in  which  anybody  is 
doing  anything  that  is  interesting  or  important.  They  arc  open, 
as  wood-yards  are  open,  and  scores  of  persons  are  sawing  wood  in 
them.  Veterans  who  might  have  played  before  Noah,  when  he 
landed  from  the  Ark,  wander  about  the  flats  and  totter  and  mum- 
ble. Persons  who  were  'supers'  yesterday  are  'stars'  to-day. 
Three-cornered  girls,  proclaimed  as  'actresses,'  rasp  the  welkin 
with  voices  that  rival  the  screech  of  the  peacock.  The  slimy  muck 
of  Mr.  Ibsen  and  the  lunacy  of  Mr.  Maeterlinck  are  made  to 
trickle  into  the  public  mind  and  turn  the  public  stomach.  Degen- 
erates from  foreign  lands,  provided  with  rancid  plays  about  liber- 
tines and  wantons,  fix  a  steadfast  gaze  on  the  coast  of  Greenland 
and  whisper  to  the  scenery  in  the  third  groove,  and  are  vaunted  as 
prodigies  of  'genius'  and  'intensity.'  Historical  demireps  of  Eng- 
land and  France  are  theatrically  celebrated  for  social  delectation. 
W^omen  whom  scandalous  divorce  has  made  notorious  diffuse  upon 
the  theater  the  effluvia  of  their  foul  repute.  Prize-fighters  and  un- 
speakable cranks — John  L.  Sullivan,  and  'Kid'  McCoy,  and  Carrie 
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Nation — are  obtruded  as  'actors.'  The  plays  of  the  hour  are 
mostly  furnished  by  writers  who  manifest  the  brain  of  the  rabbit 
combined  with  the  dignity  of  the  wet  hen.  It  seems  only  neces- 
sary to  open  a  hole  in  the  wall  and  call  it  a  theater,  and  a  multi- 
tude rushes  into  it,  to  sweat  and  snigger.  There  has  not  been  a 
time  in  fifty  years  when  the  theater  was  at  so  low  a  level  as  it  has 
reached  to-day — when  the  impulse  is  vanity,  the  motive  is  greed, 
the  method  is  sordid  engrossment,  the  aim  is  exclusively  'busi- 
ness,' and  the  result  is  a  barren  traffic  and  an  arid  waste.  \'oices, 
indeed,  are  faintly  ciying  in  the  wilderness,  to  signify  that  some- 
body beneath  the  underbrush  wants  to  'elevate  the  drama  ' ;  but 
these,  in  every  case,  are  found  to  be  the  voices  of  visionary  zanies, 
like  the  sentimental  Mr.  W.  B.  Yeats,  whose  actual  purpose  is 
only  to  elevate  themselves.  The  art  of  acting  needs  no  'elevation.' 
It  only  needs  competent  representatives  and  capable  and  efficient 
exercise  and  display ;  and  the  present  state  of  things  will  endure 
until  the  number  of  theaters  is  greatly  reduced,  the  hydra  of  mo- 
nopoly strangled  and  destroyed,  a  horde  of  incompetent  performers 
driven  into  other  pursuits,  for  which  they  are  fitted,  the  played-out 
veterans  tucked  up  in  their  little  beds,  and  the  arena  made  clear 
for  the  men  and  women  who  can  really  act." 


existence  and  his  Creator,  and  several  times  contemplated  suicide. 
Two  considerations  kept  him  alive — morality,  or  religion,  and  art. 
"  Henceforth  art,  which  had  saved  his  life,  became  his  whole  life. 
...  In  proportion  as  everything  became  silent  about  him  the  song 
of  his  soul  arose  within.  .  .  .  Deaf  to  the  world  around  him,  he 
said  ;  'Thou  must  create  all  in  thyself.  Only  in  the  world  of  ideals 
wilt  thou  find  friends.'" 


THE   LONELINESS   OF   BEETHOVEN. 

NEWLY  published  correspondence  of  Beethoven  brings  into 
strong  relief  the  tragic  elements  in  his  life — his  own  loneli- 
ness and  the  lack  of  any  intelligent  appreciation  of  his  aims  on  the 
part  of  his  friends.  In  an  article  on  the  Beethoven  letters  in  the 
RevJie de  Farts,  M.  Jean  Chantavoine  says: 

"From  the  events  of  his  life,  from  his  surroundings  .  .  .  we 
can  be  certain  that  Beethoven  was  ill,  neglected,  exploited,  robbed, 
cheated.  .  .  .  Some  artists  have  the  ability  to  live  in  their  dreams, 
to  ignore  the  crudity  of  the  actual  world.  Not  so  Beethoven.  He 
had,  in  the  very  highest  degree,  the  privileges  of  suffering  and  of 
being  unhappy.  .  .  .  Yet,  tho  he  was  sick  and  deaf  for  twenty 
years,  prostrated  by  fever  and  suffering,  he  still  begged  of  his 
doctor  the  strength  and  health  to  go  on  composing.  .  .  .  He  wrote 
a  splendid  poem  on  the  convalescence  of  body  and  soul,  a  'Song 
of  Thanksgiving  Offered  to  the  Deity  by  a  Man  Cured  and  Feel- 
ing His  Strength.' 

"  His  environment  was  trivial  and  mediocre,  his  associates  grand 
seigniors,  dilettantes,  editors,  secondary  personages  of  the  musical 
comedy.  Each  year  the  circle  grew  smaller.  Some  died,  others 
turned  away  little  by  little  from  a  deaf  man  with  whom  one  could 
converse  only  by  writing  notes,  and  who  had  anything  but  a  con- 
ciliatory character.  In  the  last  years  of  the  composer's  life  we 
meet  only  four  companions — two  secretaries,  Schindler  and  Holtz, 
the  one  more  devoted,  the  other  more  sprightly  of  wit;  and  Johann 
and  Carl,  the  brother  and  the  nephew — Johann  with  the  gross  soul 
of  a  parvenu,  of  a  speculator  and  half  usurer;  Carl  of  a  character 
ill  defined,  of  much  brain  and  little  heart.  Only  once  did  Beet- 
hoven meet  a  man  of  whom  he  was  not  more  than  the  equal — 
Goethe." 

Each  of  these  four  friends,  we  are  told,  tried  his  best  to  influence 
Beethoven  against  the  others,  and  the  atmosphere  of  evasion,  in- 
trigue, and  jealousy  was  anything  but  conducive  to  the  iiappiness 
of  any  of  them. 

"  A  deaf  man  need  not  see  these  intrigues  long  to  believe  liimself 
persecuted,  and  this  explains  and  excuses  a  trait  of  his  character 
which  has  often  been  a  reproach  to  Beethoven — the  inequality  of 
his  humor,  capable  by  turns — and  almost  at  the  same  time- — of  the 
greatest  violence  and  the  most  beautiful  tenderness,  the  most  im- 
placable brutality,  and  the  most  complete  devotion  to  an  ideal, 
(iross  in  his  speech  and  pure  in  iiis  manners,  exhibiting  the  most 
scrupulous  delicacy  of  sentiment  and  the  most  childi.sh  difficulty 
in  expressing  it,  a  man  of  every  impulse — even  those  most  radically 
opposed  to  one  anotlier — he  misled  and  eventually  estranged  his 
best  friends." 

Between  the  ages  of  twenty-six  and  thirty  he  became  quite  deaf, 
and  from  this  time  on  "  the  world  insensibly  closed  itself  from 
him."  He  was  always  ashamed  of  his  lack  of  the  sen.se  of  hear- 
ing, and  di.ssembled  when  in  society,  pretending  to  possess  this 
sense  so  necessary  for  a  musician.     He  was  in  despair,  and  cursed 


D'ANNUNZIO    AND    THE    "DEGRADATION"   OF 
MODERN    ITALY. 

1\  /TRS.  GERTRUDE  ATHERTON'S  arraignment  of  the  in- 
^^ ^  telligence  and  taste  of  the  American  reading  public  (see 
The  Literary  Digest,  February  13)  has  led  her  to  an  even  more 
sweeping  condemnation  of  D'Annunzio  and  the  modern  Italian 
"atmosphere."  In  the  same  article  {T/ie  Bookman,  February),  in 
which  she  argues  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  genuine  literary 
optimism  in  this  country,  she  speaks  of  D'Annunzio's  novels  in 
these  terms : 

"  In  spite  of  their  poetry,  their  incomparable  style,  their  pene- 
trating psychology,  the  really  great  thoughts  scattered  through 
them,  they  are  probably  the  most  repulsive  works  of  art  ever 
achieved  by  the  uncompromising  realist;  repulsive  in  their  monot- 
onous unmorality,  in  the  mental,  spiritual,  and  bodily  disease  of 
every  character  portrayed,  in  unrelieved  pessimism,  in  their  nause- 
ous atmosphere  of  decay.  But  were  they  without  the  high  quali- 
ties I  have  enumerated,  still  should  they  be  read  for  a  far  more 
vital  reason — they  are  Italy.  All  the  stories  and  novels  on  Italy, 
by  authors  foreign  and  native,  do  not  in  bulk  express  this  dead 
country  as  does  one  chapter  of  any  of  the  works  of  D'Annunzio. 
The  vast  horde  of  sightseers  who  go  to  Italy,  Baedeker  in  hand, 
who  bore  themselves  in  the  picture  galleries  and  try  to  feel  ro- 
mantic among  the  ancient  smells  of  Venice,  return  home  to  swell 
and  perpetuate  the  legend.  But  any  person  born  with  the  faculty 
to  see  must  recognize  Italy  for  what  she  is — an  old  corpse.  She 
reeks  with  rottenness,  degradation,  disease ;  she  is  a  thing  of  the 
far  past,  gangrene,  crying  out  for  decent  burial.  And,  consciously 
or  not,  this  hideous  fact  is  epitomized  in  the  novels  of  D'Annunzio ; . 
and  surrounds  them  with  the  same  sinister  glow  that  rises  from  the 
corruptions  of  the  marsh  and  the  sea." 

Mr.  F.  Marion  Crawford,  the  eminent  novelist,  who  was  born  in 
Italy  and  has  lived  there  most  of  his  life,  writes  a  letter  to  the  New 
York  Times  Saturday  Review  (February  6),  taking  issue  with  Mrs. . 
Atherton's  statements.     He  says  in  part : 

"  One  naturally  inquires  what  grounds  Mrs.  Atherton  can  have 
for  such  tremendous  and  sweeping  invective.  No  one  will  deny 
that  she,  or  any  other  reader,  is  at  liberty  to  judge  the  works  of  a' 
modern  writer  according  to  individual  taste,  but  I  doubt  whether 
any  sensible  reader  would  feel  himself  justified  in  judging  a  nation 
from  the  descriptions  of  its  people  which  he  finds  in  the  works  of 
a  single  novelist.  Does  any  one  really  believe  that  France  and  the 
French  are  fairly  described  in  Zola's  novels?  Is  England  now,  or 
was  she  ever,  peopled  by  the  creations  of  Dickens's  brain,  by  his 
Fagins,  Bumbles,  and  Quilps,  his  Pecksniffs,  and  his  Carkers? 
Certainly  not.  We  must,  therefore,  at  once  set  aside  the  hypoth- 
esis that  Mrs.  Atherton  is  judging  modern  Italy  by  the  person- 
ages of  whom  she  reads  in  D'Annunzio's  novels.  .  .  .  Compared 
with  the  amount  of  study  Mrs.  Atherton  has  bestowed  upon  the 
subject,  the  opinion  she  expresses  covers  a  good  deal  of  ground. 
It  suggests  prejudice ;  and  in  logic  it  might  almost  be  described 
as  a  universal  negative,  which,  we  are  taught,  can  never  be 
proved.  .  .  .  With  all  the  respect  due  to  a  writer  of  Mrs.  Ather- 
ton's attainments,  I  feel  safe  in  saying  that  my  opinion  is  a  fair 
and  just  one,  founded  upon  long  experience.  What  calls  itself 
'society'  in  Italy  is  not  in  the  least  more  rotten  than  what  calls 
itself  'society'  elsewhere,  and  I  truly  believe  that  the  morality  of 
the  rest  of  the  population,  taken  on  an  average  throughout  the 
country,  is  as  good  as  that  of  other  European  men  and  women." 

The  New  York  Times  Saturday  Review  also  prints  several  let- 
ters from  Italians  indignantly  protesting  against  the  aspersions 
cast  upon  their  country  by  Mrs.  Atherton. 
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SCIENCE    AND    INVENTION. 


HOW   NOT  TO   MIND   THE   WEATHER. 

UNDER  this  title  the  process  of  inuring  or  "hardening"  the 
body  to  exposure  is  advocated  in  Good  Health  by  Dr.  J.  H. 
Kellogg.  The  "  hardening  "  process  was  formerly  much  in  vogue, 
but  it  is  now  generally  unpopular.  Dr.  Kellogg  tells  us,  however, 
that  it  is  desirable  when  properly  carried  out.     He  says  : 

"  Sensibility  to  cold  is  largely  a  matter  of  education.  .  .  .  There 
are  thousands  of  people  living  in  a  savage  state  who  wear  very 
little  clothing  and  yet  are  wonderfully  hardy.  The  natives  of 
Terra  del  Fuego — a  country  as  cold  as  this — live  without  fixed 
habitation,  having  only  the  poorest  kind  of  little  huts,  and  the 
people  are  exposed  to  the  weather  without  covering.  Travelers 
report  that  all  the  protection  from  the  weather  that  a  native  of  this 
bleak  countr}^  needs  in  order  to  make  him  comfortable  is  a  board 
or  a  bush  behind  which  he  can  be  sheltered  from  the  wind  and 
sleet. 

"It  is  a  question  well  worth  considering  what  it  is  that  makes 
the  savage  so  hardy.  He  lives  nearer  to  nature  than  does  the  civ- 
ilized man,  and  that  is  the  reason  he  is  hardier,  tougher,  and  more 
enduring.  Civilized  men  have  departed  far  from  the  natural  order 
of  life,  and  they  are  suffering  the  penalty — a  shortened  and  a 
feeble  life. 

"  Unfortunately  the  majority  of  civilized  human  beings  subject 
themselves  to  a  hot-house  regimen,  apparently  thinking  that  the 
most  important  thing  in  winter  is  to  keep  away  from  cold.  A  cold 
day  is  a  dangerous  thing  to  one  who  is  not  ready  for  it.  January 
and  February  are  deadly  months  to  those  who  are  not  prepared  for 
them.  During  these  months  many  people  are  carried  off  by  pneu- 
moaia.  After  people  have  reached  the  age  of  forty  or  fifty  years, 
they  are  particularly  susceptible  to  this  disease,  because  of  the 
lowered  power  of  resistance.  Toughness  is  the  result  of  the  body's 
power  of  resistance." 

What  can  one  do  to  train  himself  not  to  suffer  from  cold  ?  What 
is  the  difference  between  the  Indian,  who  is  inured  to  cold,  and  the 
white  man,  who  is  not  accustomed  to  it?  The  difference.  Dr. 
Kellogg  tells  us,  is  mainly  in  the  condition  of  the  skin.  That  of 
the  Indian  has  become  by  exposure  so  vigorous,  so  sensitive  to 
changes  of  temperature,  that  the  moment  a  cold  breeze  strikes  him 
the  muscles  of  the  skin  contract,  so  that  the  temperature  of  the 
body  is  not  lowered.  The  skin  is  so  tough  and  non-conducting 
that  it  will  protect  the  body.     To  quote  again  : 

"  The  muscles  of  the  skin  need  a  gymnastic  .training  that  will 
educate  them  to  contract  vigorously  on  the  slightest  contact  with 
cold,  shutting  the  blood  out  of  the  skin  so  quickly  that  the  precious 
body  heat  will  not  be  lost.  You  notice  that  when  the  skin  is  cold 
there  is  a  'goose-flesh  '  appearance.  This  is  is  due  to  the  contrac- 
tion of  the  little  muscles  of  the  skin.  The  contraction  of  these 
muscles  compresses  the  blood-vessels  of  the  skin  and  shuts  out 
the  blood ;  the  skin  is  hardened  and  thickened  and  becomes  a  bet- 
ter non-conductor,  maintaining  the  body  temperature.  It  is  by 
repeated  applications  of  cold  that  the  skin  muscles  are  educated 
to  contract  rapidly  upon  exposure  to  cold.  For  this  reason  the 
daily  cold  bath  is  an  excellent  measure  for  the  prevention  of  colds. 

"  The  usual  effect  of  a  draft  of  cold  air  upon  the  back  of  the 
neck  is  a  cold  and  a  sore  throat.  Many  years  ago  Dr.  Brown- 
Sdquard,  an  eminent  French  physician,  devised  a  means  by  which 
sore  throat  from  this  cause  might  be  prevented.  By  blowing  upon 
the  back  of  the  neck  with  a  pair  of  bellows,  increasing  the  tim.e 
each  day,  he  trained  his  patients  until  they  could  endure  this  treat- 
ment for  half  an  hour  without  injury. 

"  It  is  not  necessary  to  be  exposed  to  a  draft  of  air  on  the  back 
of  the  neck  in  order  to  obtain  this  result.  By  means  of  the  cold 
bath,  the  wet-sheet  rub,  the  shower  bath,  towel  friction,  etc.,  the 
skin  may  be  educated  to  contract  on  the  slightest  increase  of 
cold 

"  Many  people  sneeze  and  take  cold  upon  the  least  exposure  to 
a  draft  of  cold  air.  The  remedy  for  this  is  not  to  try  to  keep  away 
from  the  drafts,  but  to  make  oneself  proof  against  them.  It  is 
only  necessary  to  accustom  oneself  little  by  little  to  contact  with 
cold  air,  in  the  same  way  that  Dr.  Brown-S^quard  made  his  pa- 
tients proof  against  cold  by  blowing  on  the  back  of  their  necks 


with  bellows.  A  person  can.  by  daily  exposure  of  the  feet  to  the 
cold  by  blowing  upon  them  in  this  manner,  gradually  increasmg 
the  time  each  day.  make  himself  proof  against  taking  cold  by  hav- 
ing cold  feet,  until  the  feet  will  stand  continual  exposure  to  cold 
and  wet. 

"The  man  who  digs  ditches  and  works  with  his  feet  in  cold 
water  every  day  does  not  take  cold.  A  lumberman  told  the  writer 
that  he  went  down  the  river  on  a  lot  of  logs  from  the  pine  woods 
made  into  lumber  floats.  Sometimes  he  was  on  the  logs  and  some- 
times in  the  cold  ice  water.  For  three  weeks  he  did  not  have  his 
clothes  off.  At  nigiit  he  lay  down  on  the  bank  beside  the  river  with 
his  wet  clothes  on,  covered  with  a  blanket,  and  the  next  morning 
he  started  on  again.  He  was  wet  continually,  falling  several  times 
a  day  into  the  icy  water,  and  yet  he  did  not  have  a  cold.  He  was 
as  proof  against  cold  as  is  a  fish,  for  he  had  been  trained  to  con- 
tact with  cold  and  wet,  wind  and  rain.  One  who  is  thus  trained 
need  not  fear  contact  with  cold. 

"  We  live,  in  our  house-cages,  artificial  lives  which  cany  us  off 
prematurely,  and  the  remedy  for  us  is  to  live  in  a  natural  way. 
Contact  with  cold  air  is  the  means  by  which  we  may  so  harden 
ourselves  that  we  need  not  mind  the  weather:  because  by  this 
means  our  bodies  will  so  quickly  respond  to  all  indications  for  re- 
adjustment of  the  functional  activities  that  no  matter  what  the 
atmospheric  changes  may  be  we  are  ready  for  them.  And  these 
adjustments  are  automatic;  they  will  take  place  whether  we  are 
asleep  or  awake." 


WHAT   IS   WHISKY? 

ORIGINALLY  made  from  malted  grain,  whisky  is  now,  it  ap- 
pears, quite  a  different  product,  containing  all  sorts  of  sec- 
ondary products  whose  effects  on  the  human  economy  have  not,  as 
yet.  been  thoroughly  investigated.  The  fact  that  whisky-drinking 
is  on  the  increase  in  Great  Britain,  is  therefore  ominous.  Says 
The  Medical  Record  {YehruTiry  6),  in  an  article  on  the  subject: 

"  Both  the  drug-habit  and  the  drink-habit  loom  large  in  the 
public  eye  at  the  present  time.  Efforts  are  constantly  being  put 
forth  to  check  these  practises.  Spirit-drinking  may  be  said  to  be 
the  bane  of  the  so-called  Anglo-Saxon  race,  for,  after  all,  the  drug- 
habit  is  not  nearly  so  widespread,  either  in  this  country  or  in  Great 
Britain,  as  in  certain  parts  of  the  European  continent.  Of  all  the 
beverages  with  which  the  inhabitants  of  the  LTnited  States  and  of 
Great  Britain  stupefy  their  brains  and  dull  their  intellects,  whisky 
appears  to  be  the  one  most  in  favor.  Its  consumption,  especially 
in  England  and  .Scotland,  has  increased  enormously  within  recent 
years.  In  fact,  so  disastrous  have  been  the  results  of  the  whisky- 
habit  on  the  other  side,  that  special  inquiries  have  been  instituted 
to  investigate  the  matter  exhaustively.  The  British  Medical 
Journal  (December  26)  has  a  special  article  which  gives  the  out- 
come of  investigations  into  the  modes  of  manufacturing  whisky  in 
England  and  Scotland.  These  were  the  conclusions  come  to :  It* 
appears,  first,  when  whisky  began  to  come  into  extensive  use  it 
was  made  from  malted  barley,  and  that  such  reputation  as  it  pos- 
sesses for  relative  wholesomeness  was  founded  on  the  malt  whisky  ; 
second,  we  now  learn  that  this  type  has  been  replaced  by  two-thirds 
of  the  total  consumption  by  a  spirit  made  from  different  materials 
by  a  different  process,  and  that  the  by-products  it  contains  are,  as 
might  have  been  anticipated,  different;  third,  it  appears  that 
knowledge  of  the  chemical  nature  of  these  byproducts,  tho  it  has 
increased  in  recent  yeas,  is  still  very  imperfect,  and  that  prac- 
tically nothing  is  known  as  to  their  physiological  action ;  and 
lastly,  that  nevertheless  this  new  spirit  is  sold  as  whisky  both  at 
home  and  in  the  colonies,  and  is  used  for  blending  with  malt 
whisky,  the  blend  being  in  some  instances  so  labeled  as  to  give 
the  purchaser  the  impression  that  it  is  malt  whisky. 

"  The  question  as  to  whether  the  consumption  of  alcohol  at  all  is 
conducive  to  good  health  has  been  answ^ered  in  the  negative  by  the 
majority  of  scientists  who  have  investigated  the  matter;  while  all 
are  of  one  mind  in  that  excessive  drinking  of  alcohol  is  injurious 
in  a  high  degree.  However,  if  a  person  drinks  spirits,  he  should 
at  any  rate  be  able  to  obtain  the  kind  of  spirits  he  desires.  When 
he  asks  for  old  whisky,  it  is  not  right  that  he  should  be  given  a 
product  mysteriously  prepared  and  chemically  matured?  This  is 
an  age  of  sham  and  delusion,  so  far  as  many  foods  and  most  spir- 
ituous beverages  are  concerned.  There  is  needed  a  Dickens  or  a 
Reade  to  expose  the  methods  in  vogue  among  manufacturers  of 
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preserved  foods  and  of  alcoholic  beverages.  Probably,  if  the  sub- 
ject were  thoroughly  probed,  it  would  be  found  that  American 
makers  of  whisky  are  as  conscienceless  as  are  their  British  broth- 
ers, and  care  little  for  the  public  health  so  long  as  they  can  fill 
their  own  pockets.  Adulteration  of  any  kind  should  be  strictly 
prohibited,  or  if  practised  the  public  should  have  the  means  of 
knowing  the  methods  employed.  By  far  the  safest  and  most  sat 
isfactory  plan,  however,  would  be  to  prohibit  adulteration  entirely." 


when  we  have  one  of  them  under  observation.  Up  to  date  he  has 
not  materialized.  In  the  mean  time  remember  that  he  gets  most 
out  of  all  things  in  life  who  follows  none  to  excess.  Moderate 
use  of  the  great  powers  of  the  automobile  is  of  undoubted  value 
as  both  a  mental  and  a  physical  tonic,  but  to  abuse  it  makes  of 
the  automobile  by  perversion  but  another  curse  which  science 
has  mistakenly  placed  in  the  hands  of  those  incapable  of  appreci- 
ating it." 


I  should  dearly  like  to  ex- 
If  they  keep  it  up  any  con- 


EFFECT   OF   HIGH    SPEED   ON   THE    BRAIN. 

THAT  it  surpasses  the  powers  of  man  to  drive  a  racing  auto- 
mobile for  a  long  distance  at  high  speed  is  asserted  by 
Forbes  Winslovv.  an  eminent  English  brain  specialist.  He  says, 
as  quoted  in  The  Aiitoiiiflbile  Magazine  (February) : 

"  When  these  racing  motor-cars  reach  a  speed  of  eighty  miles  an 
hour,  they  must  drive  themselves,  for  no  human  brain  is  capable 
of  dealing  with  all  the  emergencies  that  may  arise  should  that  rate 
be  maintained  for  any  period  worth  speaking  of.  The  human  ani- 
mal is  not  designed  to  travel  eighty  miles  an  hour.  Neither  the 
human  brain  nor  the  human  eye  can  keep  pace  with  it.  The  brain 
declines  to  respond  to  the  tax  upon  it;  so  the  big  racing-car  dashes 
on  minus  the  brain  by  which  it  it  is  supposed  to  be  controlled,  and 
the  unexpected  obstruction  is  smashed  up,  or  the  car  is,  before 
the  mental  activities  come  into  play.  This  craze  for  beating  rec- 
ords is  an  abnormal  mental  condition, 
amine  some  of  those  afflicted  with  it. 
siderable  time,  they  are 
sure  to  end  with  a  severe 
mental  breakdown. 

"  I  will  not  be  surprised 
if  we  should  have  a  new 
class  of  patients  in  our 
asylums  before  long — 
motormaniacs." 

In  reply  to  this.  Dr. 
George  Rachfuss  writes 
in  the  same  magazine : 

"  While  it  would  be  in- 
deed an  impertinence  for  me  to  set  my  humble  opinion  up 
against  the  expressed  ideas  of  a  man  so  thoroughly  capable  of 
passing  a  final  opinion  upon  such  matters  as  Forbes  Winslow, 
yet  I  can  not  refrain  from  setting  forth  the  fact  that  the  hu- 
man mind  has  great  powers  of  accommodation  and  can  accus- 
tom itself  to  anything  that  has  yet  appeared.  The  engineer  of 
fast  railroad  trains  is,  perhaps,  the  man  best  qualified  to  tell  the 
effect  of  speed  on  the  brain.  These  engineers  do  not  live  to  the 
age  reached  by  those  in  calmer  occupations,  but  still  they  enjoy 
life  and  have  no  more  than  their  share  of  its  physical  and  mental 
ills. 

"  Without  going  too  deep  in  a  paper  as  limited  and  as  untech- 
nical  as  this  one  needs  must  be,  I  have  to  declare  that  as  a  broad 
proposition  excessive  speeding  in  any  direction,  automobiling  per- 
haps more  than  most  others,  is  not  good  for  the  mental  powers. 
It  is  too  intense.  The  automobile  scorcher  is  the  very  natural  suc- 
cessor of  the  bicycle  scorcher,  and  was  not  he  denounced,  and  did 
not  the  alarmists  .see  everlasting  injury  from  his  scorching?  But 
these  things  settle  themselves.  A  man  is  in  as  much  danger  from 
a  horse  as  from  an  automobile.  Compared  with  a  horse  a  pig  is  a 
Socrates. 

"  Soberly  speaking,  I  do  not  believe  that  a  man  loses  his  brain- 
power at  eighty  miles  an  hour,  altho  it  would  be  foolish  to  deny 
that  he  is  under  a  terrific  strain.  It  is  beyond  the  speed  to  which 
the  race  has  been  accustomed,  but  it  does  not  deprive  the  brain  of 
its  power.  All  these  things,  as  they  appear,  become  the  targets 
for  the  superlative — the  danger,  great  enough  to  the  participant 
and  to  the  man  in  the  road,  is  extended  by  somebody  to  the  mental 
faculties  always. 

"  I  have  seen  many  a  man  die  with  the  most  agonized  look  on 
his  face.  I  have  .seen  a  bicyclist  with  exactly  that  .same  look.  I 
presume  the  chauffeur  from  behind  his  mask  is  not  a  pleasant  ob- 
ject. It  is  true  that  man  can  not  go  fast  by  his  own  powers,  but 
he  likes  to  go  fast;  it  is  one  of  the  traits  of  the  race. 

"As  for  motormaniacs,  it  will  be  time  enough  to  describe  them 


A 


CROSS-SECTIONAL  VIEW   OF  STEEL-CLAD  PAVEMENT. 


A   STEEL-CLAD    PAVEMENT. 

NEW  form  of  pavement  employing  asphalt  or  cement  cov- 
ered with  steel  plates  is  described  in  The  Municipal  Journal 
and  Engineer  (FebruarjO.  The  device,  which  comes  from  Chi- 
cago, embodies  several  novel  features.  Says  the  writer  of  the 
notice  : 

"  The  foundation  is  made  in  much  the  same  manner  as  that  for 
any  other  kind  of  permanent  pavement,  the  concrete  varying  in 
thickness  from  four  to  six  inches  according  to  the  condition  of  the 
subsoil.  Upon  this  concrete  base  is  set  the  combined  curb  and 
gutter,  after  which  the  pavement  is  laid  thereon,  which  consists  of 
a  layer  of  Portland  cement  concrete  four  inches  thick,  and  upon 
the  latter  is  spread  a  steel-clad  wearing  surface  of  from  one  to  two 
inches  in  thickness,  according  to  traffic. 

"  For  the  heaviest  traffic  the  steel-clad  asphalt  is  chiefly  recom- 
mended. While  the  first  cost  is  considerably  more  than  for  an 
ordinary  pavement,  the  difference  in  price  will  be  saved  many 
times  because  of  the  saving  in  maintenance  charges  and  because 

of  the  greater  durability 
of  the  pavement." 

The  makers  claim  that 
there  is  no  traffic  too 
heavy  for  this  pavement, 
and  they  recommend  it 
particularly  for  use 
around  warehouses,  milk 
and  produce  depots,  rail- 
way stations,  yards, 
stables — in  fact,  in  any 
place  where  the  strongest  and  most  durable  kind  of  pavement  is 
desired.  The  other  variety  of  this  pavement,  steel-clad  cement,  is 
designed  for  use  in  small  cities  and  towns  where  traffic  is  light 
and  where  the  cost  is  important.     To  quote  again : 

"  Recent  developments  in  the  manufacture  of  Portland  cement 
in  this  country  have  brought  about  conditions  which  make  it  un- 
necessary for  the  small  cities  and  towns  to  deny  themselves  the 
great  advantage  of  good  pavements  any  longer.  By  the  use  of  the 
steel-clad  cement  pavements  the  cost  will  be  within  the  reach  of 
all.  It  is  said  that  when  cement  is  reinforced  with  a  proper 
amount  of  steel  it  will  produce  an  almost  indestructible  wearing 
surface.  .  .  .  To  provide  for  contraction  and  expansion  a  steel 
plate  is  set  into  the  concrete  at  proper  intervals,  which  is  with- 
drawn before  the  cement  has  thoroughly  hardened  and  the  joints 
then  filled  with  cement  or  pitch.  The  wearing  surface  is  provided 
with  half-round  grooves  to  prevent  slipping  on  the  pavement." 


MUST  WE    BEWARE   OF   SPECIALISM? 

THAT  in  all  studies  except  those  of  physical  science  specialists, 
are  impracticable  dreamers  and  specialization  the  curse  of 
civilization  is  asserted  by  John  Beattie  Crozier  in  The  Fortnightly- 
Review  (January).  Specialism  in  physical  science  is  a  success, 
Mr.  Crozier  thinks,  because  the  laws  of  physical  science  are  well 
understood  and  have  been  reduced  to  a  general  system.  In  his- 
tory or  sociology,  on  the  other  hand,  we  have  no  such  universal 
laws,  and,  therefore,  we  must  beware  of  confidence  in  the  results 
announced  by  those  who  have  specialized  along  the.se  lines.  Says- 
the  author: 

"  Let  any  government  or  private  philanthropist  who  is  contem- 
plating the  founding  of  new  universities  for  'original  research'  in 
these  historical  specialisms  pause  and  consider  it  well;  for  with 
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the  prestige  that  now  attaches  to  all  specialisms  ii>  the  public 
mind,  owing  to  their  triumph  in  the  physical  sciences,  these  uni- 
versities, if  established,  would  deliver  the  public  over  to  the  des- 
potism of  a  race  of  dreamers,  theorists,  and  impracticals.  com- 
pared with  whom  the  isolated  Rousseaus  of  the  past  would  show 
as  but  single  locusts  to  an  invading  swarm  :  and  the  multiplied 
isolated  excavations  which  they  would  everywhere  throw  up  along 
the  landscape  of  knowledge  would,  like  those  coffins  of  the  dead 
which  cumber  the  Chinese  fields,  prove  permanent  obstacles  to  all 
true  progress.  Even  as  it  is.  the  proposal  to  add  a  new  academic 
chair  on  any  large  and  important  subject  of  human  interest  is  felt 
as  a  nightmare  by  men  of  broad  general  culture  and  insight  every- 
where, and  adds  a  new  terror  to  the  literary  life 

"  To  sum  up,  we  may  say  that  the  public  may  trust  implicitly  the 
results  of  specialism  throughout  the  whole  domain  of  the  physical 
sciences,  because  they  work  under  great  general  laws,  like  those 
of  gravitation  and  the  conservation  and  transmission  of  force. 
which  are  of  universal  validity ;  that  they  may  trust  provisionally 
the  results  of  specialism  in  the  biological  and  medical  sciences,  as 
the  best  that  can  be  had  under  existing  conditions  and  at  the  pres- 
ent stage,  inasmuch  as  they  also  work  under  broad  general  concep- 
tions, like  natural  selection  and  the  science  of  medicine,  which, 
altho  not  the  final  truth,  contain  the  greatest  amount  of  truth  yet 
known;  but  that  in  the  specialisms  connected  with  history,  re- 
ligion, philosophy,  psychology,  politics,  political  economy,  morals, 
and  sociology,  the  public  can  place  no  real  confidence  whatever, 
until  their  results  are  everywhere  overhauled  and  coordinated, 
and  these  specialisms  themselves  compelled  to  work  under  some 
generally  accepted  scheme  of  civilization  as  a  whole." 


HOW  CAMPHOR   GROWS. 

THE  action  of  the  Japanese  in  making  camphor  a  government 
monopoly  in  Formosa  and  in  raising  the  price,  together  with 
the  efforts  of  many  inventors  to  find  a  cheaper  substitute  for  it. 
have  directed  especial  attention  to  this  product  of  late.  M.  Paul 
Combes,  in  Cosmos  (Paris,  January  23),  writes  as  follows  of  the 
situation : 

"Throughout  the  world,  but  especially  in  Europe  and  America, 
there  is  a  considerable  consumption  of  camphor,  amounting  to 
about  10,400,000  pounds  a  year.  Part  of  this  is  use  medicinally. 
In  Japan  a  certain  proportion  is  utilized  in  the  lacquer  industry' ; 

in  China  itis  burned 
to  give  light  or  in 
funeral  ceremonies. 
But  the  chief  use  of 
camphor  is  in  the 
celluloid  industr}\ 
since  it  is  the  base 
of  this  product  and 
of  its  principal  de- 
rivatives, and  since 
this  industr)"^  has 
been  considerably 
developed  during 
the  last  few  years. 
"  Now  camphor 
is  chiefly  extracted 
from  the  camphor- 
laurel  {Ciiuiaino- 
iiiujH  cainphord).  a 

Branch  of  camphor-laurel,  natural  size.     Flower  small     tree     Ol     the 

enlarged  three  times.  ^  laurel     family, 

whose  habitat  is 
relatively  restricted.  .  .  .  Nowhere  is  it  so  abundant  as  in  the 
Island  of  Formosa.  This  island  alone  furnishes  half  of  the  total 
product  of  the  globe,  or  5,200,000  pounds.  Japan  grows  1,560,000 
pounds.  The  rest  comes  from  China.  Java,  Sumatra,  and  Florida. 
It  should  be  mentioned  that  the  camphor  of  Malaysia  is  not  ex- 
tracted from  Cinnatnomuin  catnphora.  but  from  Dryobalanops 
afoi/iatica.  This  kind  is  extremely  rare,  and  is  almost  all  sent 
to  China,  where  itis  used  exclusively  at  funerals.  Its  price  is 
thirty  to  ninety  times  that  of  Japan  camphor. 

"  Finally  there  is  a  kind  of  camphor  obtained  by  distillation  from 
a  shrub,  Bluinca  balsainifera,  which  grows  in  Burma  and  on  the 


Malay  peninsula.     This  is  usually  refined  at  Canton,  whence  four 
tons  or  so  are  exported  annually  to  Europe." 

After  the  Chino-Japanese  war.  when  Japan  took  possession  of 
Formosa,  the  Mikado's  Government  decreed  protective  measures 
and  reduced  to  forty 
the  number  of  per- 
sons authorized  by  it 
to  extract  camphor. 
Later,  on  July  i. 
1899,  the  Formosa 
camphor-i  n  d  u  s  t  r  y 
became  a  Japanese 
government  monop- 
oly. In  virtue  of 
this,  the  Govern- 
ment alone  has  the 
right  to  buy  the 
camphor  directly 
from  the  producer, 
w  ho  is  furnished 
with  a  permit  al- 
lowing him  to  ex- 
tract it.  On  its  part 
the  Government  has 
set  up  a  large  num- 
ber of  establish- 
ments for  the  extrac- 
tion of  camphor  and 
of  refineries  furnished  with  modern  appliances.    We  quote  further: 

"  The  results  of  this  new  regime  are  already  apparent.  In  tne 
Chinese  days  the  island  furnished  about  200,000  pounds  of  cam- 
phor annually;  to-day  the  production  exceeds  5,000.000  pounds. 
But  instead  of  being  content  with  this,  the  Japanese  Government, 
now  the  world's  chief  camphor  producer,  has  conceived  the  plan 
of  increasing  the  price  little  by  little,  so  that  while  at  New  York  it 
brought  2  francs  [40  cents]  a  pound  in  1898,  in  1901  it  had  reached 
3  francs  [60  cents].  Now  the  United  States  alone  use  2,000.000 
pounds  of  camphor  yearly.  This  rise  in  the  price  naturally 
affected  a  large  number  of  industries  that  utilize  the  product, 
notably  that  of  celluloid.  So  inventors  at  once  set  to  work  to 
replace  it  by  similar  products,  such  as  menthol,  naphthalin,  for- 
malin, insecticide  powders,  etc.  Camphor  has  thus  had  to  com- 
pete with  these  rivals,  which  are  cheaper  and,  except,  perhaps,  in 
medicine,  fill  its  place  sufiiciently  well.  Especially  in  the  manu- 
facture of  celluloid,  the  substitution  of  naphthalin  for  camphor  has 
produced  a  considerable  fall  in  the  price." — Translation  made  for 
The  Literary  Digest. 


Camphor-tree  and  apparatus  for  the  extrac- 
tion of  Japanese  camphor.  Facsimile  of  Japa- 
nese manuscript. 


COAL  FROM  PEAT  BY  ELECTRICITY. 

A  PROCESS  recently  invented  in  England,  by  which  peat  is 
turned  to  what  is  practically  coal  by  an  electrical  process,  is 
described  in  Popular  Mechanics  (February)  by  William  H.  Mason, 
United  States  consul-general.     He  says: 

"At  Charlton,  in  Kent,  England,  there  has  been  exhibited  dur- 
ing the  past  fortnight  an  electrical  process  for  converting  ordinary 
peat  into  fimi,  smokeless  steam  coal  at  a  cost  which  promises  to 
bring  the  product  far  within  the  price  limit  of  steam  fuel  in  Great 
Britain  and  continental  Europe.  The  peat  is  cut  and  excavated 
by  machinery-,  loaded  into  dumping-cars  which  convey  it  from  tlie 
bog  to  the  plant,  where  it  is  packed  into  rotary  iron  cylinders  of 
a  peculiar  construction.  The  cylinders  being  rotated  at  high  ve- 
locity, the  centrifugal  pressure,  aided  by  an  interior  beating  device, 
expels  all  but  a  small  remnant  of  the  eighty  per  cent,  of  water 
which  the  material  originally  contained.  Electrodes  connected  by 
conductors  with  a  dynamo  are  then  inserted  in  the  cylinders  in 
such  a  manner  that  the  mass  of  centrifugally  dried  peat  becomes 
the  medium  through  which  is  completed  the  circuit  between  the 
electrodes.  The  resistance  offered  by  the  peat,  like  the  filament 
of  an  incandescent  lamp,  generates  heat  which  carbonizes  the  ma- 
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terial,  producing  a  mass  of  disintegrated  black  globules,  which 
retain  all  the  valuable  elements  of  the  original  material.  This  part 
of  the  process,  which  depends  largelj-  upon  the  conductivity  of  the 
peat,  may  be  promoted  by  moistening  the  mass  vvith  certain  cheap 
liquid  chemicals,  the  use  of  which  is  covered  by  the  patent.  From 
the  cylinders  the  carbonized  material  passes  to  machines,  which 
knead  it  into  a  puttj^-like  mass,  which  is  then  pressed  into  bri- 
quettes or  left  to  dry  and  harden  in  masses,  which  are  broken  into 
lumps,  screened  and  graded  like  ordinary  coal.  Among  llie 
special  advantages  claimed  "for  this  method  is  the  fact  that  tlie 
electrical  current  converts  but  does  not  destroy  any  of  the  valu- 
able elements  of  the  peat,  whereas  coking  by  tire  heat  expels  a 
large  percentage  of  these  elements  in  the  form  of  gases,  which. 
being  either  wasted  or  burned  as  fuel  l)eneath  the  retorts,  are  lost 
from  the  composition  of  the  ultimate  product.  IJriciuettes  pro- 
duced bj'  this  method  can  be  compactly  stowed  on  shipboard  or 
elsewhere  ;  they  are  practically  smokeless,  leave  no  clinkers  at  all, 
and  have  the  high  thermal  value  of  9,000  British  units.  The  cost 
of  a  plant  capable  of  treating  100  tons  of  peat  per  day  is  stated  to 
be  $19,500.  The  actual  cost  of  producing  one  ton  of  peat  fuel  by 
this  process  is  stated  to  be  Si. 21,  equal  for  all  steam-generating 
purposes  to  a  ton  of  South  Wales  steam-coal,  which  costs  at  the 
mouth  of  the  mine  $2.02.  These  are  given  as  the  economic  results 
in  a  location  where  the  electric  current  used  by  the  process  V2  gen- 
erated by  steam.  In  districts  where  generators  can  be  driven 
within  a  working  radius  of  peat  bogs  by  water-power,  the  cost  of 
production  would  be  proportionately  reduced.  There  are  in  New 
England  and  in  the  Middle  and  Western  States  vast  beds  of  peat 
which  have  been  heretofore  left  neglected  as  waste  material  in  the 
economy  of  nature." 


"  "\  T  EVER  neglect  an  opportunity 
)      -^  ^      a  thunder-storm  " — such  is  th 


PHOTOGRAPHS   OF   LIGHTNING   AND   WHAT 
THEY   TEACH. 

to  take  photographs  during 
the  advice  given  to  amateur 
photographers  by  j\I.  E.  Touchet,  secretary  of  the  Astronomical 
Society  of  France,  in  an  article  on  "The  Form  and  Structure  of 
Lightning,"  in  La  Nature  (Paris,  January  30).  Almost  all  that  we 
know  on  this  subject  has  been  the  result  of  photography,  and  an 
amateur  photograph  of  a  lightning-flash  is  often  as  valuable  as  one 
taken  by  a  scientific  expert.  There  is  little  to  be  done  except  to 
open  the  shutter  of  the  camera,  point  it  toward  the  storm  and  let 
the  lightning-flash  photograph  itself.     Says  M.  Touchet: 

"  To  record  the  appeai'ance  of  lightning  with  a  pencil  is  a  Uto- 
pian plan.  Those  who  have  pliotographed  it  know  how  different 
the  nnage  so  registered  is  from  the  appearance  to  the  eye.  Pho- 
tography is,  then,  the  best  method  to  study  lightning,  altho  the  eye 
may  be  utilized  for  special  observations. 

"An  instructive  point  is  that  of  the  duration  of  lightning.  Gen- 
erally 'lightning  '  is  a  .synonym  for  instantaneousness,  the  symbol 
of  rapidity.  This  is  one  of  the  beliefs  that  science  has  destroyed 
by  showing  us  the  truth.  .  .  .  Certain  flashes  are  made  up  of  one 
or  .several  instantaneous  discharges  separated  by  intervals  of  one- 
tenth  to  one-twentieth  of  a  second.  The  beginning  of  the  flash  is 
usually  marked  by  an  illumination  lasting  about  one-quarter  of  a 
.second.  The  total  duration  of  the  flash  may  thus  be  one-quarter 
to  one-half  of  a  second,  or  even  more. 

"  In  1S30  Riviere  wrote  in  his  'Treatise  on  Geography  and  Geol- 
ogy':  'We  must  perhaps  consider  a  lightning  discharge  not  as  a 
single  electric  spark,  but  rather  as  a  series  of  sparks,  of  which  the 
first  brings  on  the  others,  each  spark  producing  a  noise,  the  re- 
union of  which  causes  the  sound  of  thunder.' 

"It  is  easy  to  show  that  this  hypothesis  of  several  successive 
explosions  is  inadmissible  to  explain  the  prolonged  rolling  of  thun- 
der, for  the  different  explosions,  all  taking  place  in  less  than  a 
second,  would  produce  almost  a  single  impression  on  the  car.  The 
explanation  that  appears  most  probable  is  that  when  there  is  a 
flash  the  sound  is  produced  nearly  at  the  .same  instant  at  all  its 
points.  As  these  are  at  different  distances  from  the  observer,  the 
noise  of  the  explosion  does  not  reach  him  all  at  the  same  time. 
The  result  is  a  continuous  roar,  since  the  discharge  is  continuous, 
with  variations  dependent  on  its  form  and  intensity,  and  on  echoes 
from  terrestrial  objects  and  clouds." 

The  interval  between  the  partial  discharges,  the  writer  goes  on 
to  say,  is  about  one-tenth  of  a  second— that  is  to  say,  nearly  the 


limit  of  visual  perception.  We  may  thus  explain  the  trembling 
observed  in  certain  flashes— that  is.  it  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
partial  discharges  may  almost  be  distinguished.  Prinz  thinks 
that  this  is  the  explanation  of  the  peculiar  glow  which  sometimes 
follows  very  brilliant  flashes,  and  has  been  compared  by  M.  Pockel 
to  the  appearance  of  an  incandescent  lamp  when  the  current  is 
broken.  M.  Touchet  is  convinced  that  it  is  not  due  to  .successive 
flashes,  but  to  something  different,  perhaps  incandescence  or 
phosphorescence.     He  writes  further: 

"  An  interesting  point  remains  to  be  elucidated.  We  have  seen 
that  liglitning  consists  of  a  series  of  practically  instantaneous  dis- 
charges. It  is  difficult  for  the  mind  to  get  an  idea  of  a  spark  sev- 
eral miles  long  being  produced  at  the  same  instant  in  all  its  parts, 
as  JMaxwelTs  theory  requires.  In  many  flashes  we  have  the  sen- 
sation of  direction  in  the  aerial  spark,  which  seems  to  move  from 
one  point  to  another.  This  implies  duration  and  a  displacement 
of  sometliing.  Here  also  photography  might  probably  aid  us.  and 
by  the  u.se  of  rotating  shutters  of  great  speed  it  is  not  impossible 
that  we  may  gather  important  data  bearing  on  this  point. 

"The  phenomenon  of  'black  lightning,'  noted  above,  is  very 
curious  and  bothered  early  observers  very  greatly.  It  depends 
solely  on  the  sensitive  surface.  The  action  of  intense  light  on  a 
'fogged  '  plate  is  to  remove  the  'fog  '  and  reverse  the  image.  .  .  . 
This  is  what  happens  with  lightning.  If  a  plate  is  exposed  for 
several  minutes  during  a  storm,  the  diffused  or  sheet  lightning 
'fog'  it,  and  if  there  are  brilliant  flashes,  these  clear  the  fog 
away  and  reverse  the  effect,  so  that  the  flash  appears  black  in  the 
print." — Translations  made  for  Thk  Literary  Digest. 


SCIENCE   BREVITIES. 

"  Electric  fans  of  the  warm-weather  order  have  other  uses  than  the 
familiar  one  of  stirring  up  the  air  in  times  of  summer  heat  and  thus  afford- 
inff  relief  to  perspiring  humanity,"  says  Otssier's  Magazine.  "  As  a  means 
of  preventing  the  frosting  of  di'^play  windows  of  shops  in  winter  time  there 
IS  nothing  simpler  or  more  effective  than  the  air  blast  of  such  a  fan  di- 
rected against  the  glass.  The  philosophy  of  the  thing  is  plain.  The  evap- 
orative effect  of  the  air  current  simply  prevents  condensation  of  moisture 
upon  the  window,  and  affords  relief  from  an  annoyance  which  generally  is 
sought,  but  only  imperfectly  attained,  through  various  other  awkward 
me.Tns." 

TilE  recent  fall  of  an  electric  elevator  in  a  nineteen-story  Broadway  office 
building  prompts  Electricity  to  say  the  following  about  elevator  men  in 
general:  "In  1S98  the  citj' compelled  elevator  men  to  be  examined.  It  is 
true  the  examination  left  much  to  be  desired,  but  the  moral  effect  was 
good.  An  elevator  man  before  going  before  the  board  generally  took  the 
trouble  to  study  up  the  working  of  his  elevator  to  a  greater  or  less  ex- 
tent, which  did  him  no  harm.  A  large  number  of  so-called  elevator  men, 
operating  lifts  in  this  city  at  the  present  time,  are  nothing  more  than  boys, 
who  have  no  more  idea  as  to  what  would  happen  or  what  does  happen  if 
they  yank  the  elevator  rope  hard  than  an  unborn  child.  It  is  about  time 
the  city  held  another  examination  for  elevator  men,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  questions  asked  will  be  of  more  vital  importance  than  those  asked 
six  years  ago." 

"  The  strangest,  weirdest  method  of  embalming  ever  thought  of  has  just 
been  patented  by  a  Russian  residing  in  New  York  State,"  says  Popular 
Mcclianics  (February).  "The  corpse  is  to  be  encased  in  the  center  of  a 
solid  block  of  pure  glass,  through  which  the  features  and  outlines  of  the 
body  will  be  perfectly  visible.  As  no  air  can  ever  possibly  enter,  the  re- 
mains are  expected  to  be  preserved  for  centuries.  The  inventor  hopes  that 
some  day  a  vast  mausoleum  of  noted  and  gifted  men  will  be  erected,  in 
which  it  will  be  deemed  the  highest  honor  to  be  thus  preserved  for  future 
generations,  .  .  .  The  mechanical  process  which  is  to  make  all  this  possible, 
and  on  which  the  United  States  Government  has  granted  a  patent,  is  quite 
simple.  The  remains  are  first  surrovinded  with  a  coating  of  sodium  silicate, 
or  water  glass,  which  is  allowed  to  dry.  When  the  water  has  been  suffi- 
ciently evaporated,  the  subject  is  placed  in  a  mold  which  is  to  determine 
the  size  of  the  glass  block,  and  molten  glass  poured  tintil  the  mold  or  flask 
is  filled." 

"It  must  be  remembered,"  says  The  Electrical  World  and  Engineer, 
"  that  when  one  hears  the  word  radium,  it  really  means  a  salt  of  radium, 
generally  the  chlorid  or  bromid,  since  no  one  has  yet  obtained  enough  of 
tiie  precious  substance  to  risk  in  attempts  at  reduction  to  the  metallic 
form,  so  far  as  we  have  yet  heard.  In  fact,  the  metal  itself  when  obtained 
might  not  possess  radioactive  properties  at  all,  or  might  only  possess  them 
in  a  small  degree,  and  it  might  very  possibly  turn  out  that  radioactivity  is 
characteristic  of  the  decomposition  of  an  unstable  radium  salt.  .  .  .  This 
being  so,  it  is  certiiinly  not  impertinent  to  inquire  whether  the  radium  gas 
isa  general  emanation  from  the  radium  salt  as  a  whole,  or  from  a  possible 
component.  .  .  .  The  derivation  of  helium  from  radium  gas  gives  one  no 
proper  license  to  talk  about  the  transmutation  of  metals.  That  all  the  so- 
called  elements  are  derived  from  some  parent  substance  or  substances  is 
an  old  theory,  and  one  which  in  itself  is  probable  enough,  but  all  the  data 
heretofore  at  hand  indicate  that  the  resolution  of  an  element  into  its  com- 
ponents is  unlikely  to  be  a  simple  or  spontaneous  process.  Hence,  it  is 
well  to  go  slowly  in  this  radium-helium  affair.  The  demonstrated  facts 
taken  merely  at  their  face  value  are  interesting  and  important  enough 
without  indulging  in  speculation." 
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THE    RELIGIOUS   WORLD. 


RUSSIA'S   "DIVINELY    APPOINTED    MISSION." 

■"  T3  USSIA  has  never  waged  a  war  except  for  an  ideal.  No 
-^^  odier  country-  on  earth  or  in  history  can  say  as  much,  ex- 
cept, perhaps,  your  own  American  republic."  This  surprising 
sentiment  was  voiced  by  a  Russian  officer  in  conversation  with 
Senator  Albert  J.  Beveridge  in  St.  Petersburg  three  years  ago. 
It  is  cited  by  the  Senator  in  his  new  book.  "The  Ru.ssian  Ad- 
vance," to  support  his  argument  that  the  Russian  people  are  in- 
spired by  "  two  sovereign  ideals  "  : 

"These  two  ideals  are.  first,  the  preservation  of  religious  faith, 
and,  when  the  rest  of  the  disputing  world  shall  have  grown  weary 
of  its  spiritual  conflicts,  the  restoration  of  the  simple  faith  to  all 
mankind;  and  the  second  is  like  unto  the  first — namely,  the  pres- 
ervation of  order,  form,  and  authority  in  civil  affairs,  and  when  the 
rest  of  the  world  shall  have  completed  its  circle  of  liberty,  and 
then  license,  and  finally  anarchy  (which  is  what  Russians  believe 
we  are  doing),  to  restore  to  the  confused,  hopeless,  struggling  peo- 
ples of  the  earth  those  forms  of  social  order  and  political  authority 
which  the  Slav  thinks  are.  after  all,  the  foundation-stones  of  civ- 
ilization. 

"  Incident  to  this  last  is  the  more  immediate  Russian  idealistic 
purpose  of  spreading  her  dominions  over  all  Asia.  To  the  Rus- 
sian mind,  China  is  to  be  Russian,  Persia  is  to  be  Russian,  India 
is  to  be  Russian.  It  is  Russian  power  which  is  to  restore  the 
cross  to  Jerusalem.  It  is  Holy  Russia  that  is  to  bring  the  author- 
ity of  His  faith  to  the  land  where  the  Savior  of  mankind  walked 
and  taught  and  was  crucified.     So  thinks  the  Russian." 

The  instinct  toward  Asiatic  expansion  has,  then,  at  die  root  of 
it  "  a  religious  impulse."     We  quote  further  : 

"The  Russian  religionist  argues  that  some  place  in  the  world 
there  must  be,  not  only  a  church,  but  a  people  who  preserve  faith 
in  its  purity,  fervor,  and  exaltation  ;  not  only  a  church,  but  a  people 
who  are  really,  genuinely  religious ;  and  that  when  the  rest  of  the 
world,  weary  to  death  of  the  vain  disputes  about  this  or  that  point 
of  doctrine  or  dogma,  and  with  their  faith  in  (jod  Plimself  de- 
stroyed, shall  cry  out,  like  a  child  in  darkness,  it  will  be  Russia's 
sacred  and  divinely  appointed  mission  to  give  to  her  sister  nations 
thus  benighted  an  example  of  a  people  still  believing,  still  trust- 
ful, still  religious ;  a  people  in  whose  temples  the  sacred  fire  has 
never  been  permitted  to  die  or  even  languish,  and  who  have  borne 
forward  to  the  blessing  of  those  who  have  submitted  the  cross  of 
man's  universal  Lord 

"Holy  Russia  looks  to  the  regeneration  of  the  world  as  one  of 
her  great,  if,  indeed,  not  her  greatest  historic  mission.  Of  course, 
even  the  most  fanatical  Russian  churchman  does  not  consider  this 
a  thing  of  the  present  day,  or  the  present  decade,  or  the  present 
century.  Indeed,  the  centuries,  to  the  thought  of  the  Russian 
churchman  (or,  for  that  matter,  the  Russian  statesman),  are  small 
matters.  'AH  in  God's  own  time'  is  the  motto  of  the  Russian 
peasant.  'If  the  mills  of  the  gods  grind  slowly'  to  us,  they  do 
Cot  grind  slowly  to  the  Russian,  He  sees  no  particular  reason  for 
hurry.  Let  the  processes  of  evil  and  good  work  out  their  distinct 
results  naturally.  Let  the  world's  age-old  battle  between  dark- 
ness and  light  not  be  waged  in  the  flash  of  a  spark  struck  from  the 
meeting  of  swords  of  single  combatants  in  some  portion  of  the 
universal  field.  It  is  a  gigantic  struggle  in  which  the  decades  are 
but  moments  and  the  centuries  but  hours.  In  the  end  light  will 
conquer  darkness,  thinks  the  Russian;  and.  to  his  mind,  the 
Christian  faith  is  the  all-conquering  light  and  the  Greek  Orthodox 
Church  the  only  true  bearer  of  that  .sacred  torch." 

Senator  Beveridge  scouts  the  idea  that  Russia  is  "  priest-ridden." 
He  thinks  it  would  be  nearer  the  trudi  to  say  that  "  the  Russian 
priest  is  people-ridden,"  since  the  people  look  upon  the  church  as 
theirs,  the  icons  as  theirs,  Christ  as  theirs,  Jehovah  as  their  father, 
etc.,  and  regard  the  priest  as  "  their  servant,  who  is  supposed  to 
attend  to  certain  necessary  formulas  to  keep  the  great  spiritual 
machine  in  motion."  Russian  priests  are  treated,  we  are  told, 
■"with  an  indifference  and  even  a  contempt  which  an  American 
Protestant  minister  or  Catholic  priest  would  not  tolerate  for  an  in- 
stant."    The  real  ground  for  a  feeling  of  popular  grievance  lies 


rather  in  the  iron-clad  rules  which  make  it  impossible  to  escape 
the  domination  of  the  Greek  Orthodox  Church.  Senator  Bever- 
idge writes  on  this  point : 

"The  children  of  orthodox  parents  are  orthodox  by  reason  of 
that  circumstance,  and  can  not  be  anything  d.^^e.  They  may  be- 
come infidels  in  belief — atheists  even.  Nevertheless,  they  are 
members  of  the  (ireek  Orthodox  Churcii.  They  can  not  join  any 
other.  Moreover,  the  children  even  of  a  father  or  mother  who  is 
a  member  of  the  Greek  Orthodox  Church  are,  by  reason  of  that 
circumstance,  members  of  it.  are  baptized  in  it,  and.  most  im- 
portant of  all.  that  fact  constitutes  a  part  of  their  civil  status:  for 
be  it  remembered  that  the  Greek  Orthodox  Church  and  the  Rus- 
sian autocratic  Government  are  woven  inextricably  into  each  other. 
They  are  socially  one.  The  church-membership  is  a  part  of  the 
civil  life." 

In  spite  of  all  that  may  be  said  to  the  contrary.  Senator  Bev- 
eridge contends  that  "there  is  a  depth  and  breadth  of  religious  life 
in  Russia  as  pure  and  lofty  as  the  world  has  seen  since  the  Master 
lived  and  taught."  He  adds:  "  Vou  may  try  to  reason  yourself 
out  of  it;  you  may  debate  with  this  one  or  that  one,  but  you  will 
come  into  possession  of  an  internal  and  personal  knowledge  of 
that  subject  which  no  debating  or  arguing  or  reasoning  can  shake, 
much  less  overthrow.  Indeed,  all  the  writers  who  have  with  intel- 
ligent and  sympathetic  insight  looked  into  Russian  character  have 
admitted  in  the  last  analysis  that  it  is  saturated  with  a  pure  religion 
and  uplifted  by  a  sincere  faith." 


SUCCESS   OF   WOMEN    IN   THE   MINISTRY. 

IN  an  article  entitled  "  Shall  Women  Preach?"  which  recently 
(November  21)  appeared  in  these  pages,  it  was  argued  that 
woman  is  disqualified  from  successful  ministry  in  the  Christian 
church  for  the  leasons  (i)  tliat  such  ministry  involves  celibacy  on 
the  part  of  women,  and  (2)  that  "  the  quality  of  a  woman's  mind  is 
different  from  that  of  a  man."  These  alleged  disqualifications 
have  not,  of  course,  deterred  women  from  entering  the  ministry  in 
large  numbers.  In  a  single  American  denomination,  the  Congre- 
gational, there  are  as  many  as  fifty-three  women  ministers,  settled 
in  twenty  States  and  Territories.  Of  these,  forty-five  are  married, 
and  the  great  majority  are  in  independent  pastorates,  performing 
all  the  varied  functions  of  the  Christian  ministry.  The  Boston 
Congregationalist  has  been  at  some  pains  to  collect  material  from 
all  parts  of  the  country  setting  forth  just  what  is  being  done  by  these 
women  ministers.  In  response  to  letters  addressed  to  home  mis- 
sionary secretaries  and  superintendents  and  asking  for  their  opin- 
ions as  to  the  wisdom  of  utilizing  the  talent  which  certain  women 
possess  as  preachers,  only  three  adverse  replies  were  received. 
The  Iowa  superintendent  thinks  that  "in  the  matter  of  genuine 
missionary  sen-ice  they  put  men  in  the  shade  " ;  and  the  South 
Dakota  superintendent  says : 

"  With  their  womanly  tact,  intuitive  knowledge  of  human  nature 
and  intellectual  and  spiritual  graces  they  often  succeed  in  winning 
men  to  Christ  who  escape  the  ordinary  minister.  They  have  those 
marked  characteristics  of  a  woman — patience,  quiet  endurance  of 
hard  toil,  disappointments,  and  even  temporary  defeat,  and  thus 
show  staying  qualities  which  turn  defeat  into  success,  when  men 
of  self-conscious  ability  and  restless  ambition  would  give  up  in 
despair." 

The  Congregationalist  comments  editorially  : 

"  There  .seems  no  adequate  reason  why  a  suitably  qualified 
woman  should  not  be  a  minister,  unless  she  has  children.  But 
when  the  baby  comes,  then  the  need  of  the  world  seems  to  be  con- 
centrated in  one  tiny  form  with  its  appealing,  absorbing  helpless- 
ness;  and  theological  disquisitions  are  cast  to  the  winds  at  the 
sound  of  an  infant's  cry  or  the  touch  of  clinging  velvet  fingers. 
W^ll  is  it  for  the  church— and,  indeed,  for  the  great  world— that 
this  is  so.  With  all  her  versatility,  unless  she  has  plenty  of  com- 
petent help  and  a  genius  for  generalship,  it  is  impossible  for  a 
woman  to  run  a  domestic  bakery.  Iaundr>-,  hospital,  and  tailoring 
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establishment  and  at  the  same  time  do  justice  to  a  pastorate. 
Either  the  church  or  the  family  must  suffer.  This  perhaps  ex- 
plains the  refrain  which  frequently  appears  in  the  record  of  these 
women:  'Has  given  up  the  pastorate  to  devote  herself  to  her 
family." 

"Just  as  naturally  and  readily  as  the  married  woman  slips  into 
the  pastorate  to  meet  a  need  which  no  one  else  at  hand  could  sat- 
isfy, so  she  will  slip  out  again  at  the  call  of  a  more  immediate  and 
commanding  need.  For  this  reason  it  is  perhaps  unwise  for  her  to 
spend  years  in  elaborate  preparation  unless  circumstances  justify 
the  expectation  that  this  w'ill  be  her  life  work.  Without  this  prep- 
aration she  can  not  command  the  respect  as  an  intellectual  teacher 
which  is  accorded  her  better  equipped  brethren.  Ikit  it  experi- 
mental knowledge  of  life  in  its  deepest  and  tenderest  phases,  in- 
tuitive insight  into  human  nature,  acquaintance  with  God  devel- 
oped through  prayer  and  obedience  to  the  leadings  of  the  Spirit, 
persuasive  power  due  to  sympathy  and  tact,  to  say  nothing  of 
more  practical  virtues,  such  as  economy  and  inventiveness — if 
these  qualities  are  of  value  in  the  pastoral  office,  then  the  married 
woman  who  possesses  them,  even  without  technical  training,  has 
a  place  in  the  Christian  ministry  all  her  own.  On  the  other  hand, 
all  honor  to  those  brave  and  whole-hearted  young  women  who,  like 
Sarah  Dixon,  Laura  Wild,  and  Alice  Stebbins,  give  themselves 
unreservedly  to  thorough  preparation  that  they  may  render  the 
best  possible  service,  be  it  longer  or  shorter,  in  their  sacred  call- 
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KANT'S   CONTRIBUTION   TO    RELIGIOUS 
THOUGHT. 

CITIZENS  of  Konigsberg,  the  home  of  Immanuel  Kant,  cele- 
brated the  hundredth  anniversary  of  his  death  (February  12) 
by  unveiling  a  memorial  tablet  to  his  memory.  In  this  country 
several  critical  and  expository  articles  on  Kant's  philosophy  have 

appeared.  Prof.  Josiah 
Royce,  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, who  considers 
Kant  "  the  most  influen 
tial  thinker  in  the  history 
of  German  thought," 
and  who  points  out 
that  a  prominent  philo 
sophical  periodical,  the 
Ka/iis/udien,  still  exists 
to  bear  witness  to  his  in- 
fluence, endeavors  to 
estimate  (in  the  New 
York  Evening  Post, 
February  13)  the  re- 
ligious significance  of 
Kant.  "Altho  his  philo- 
sophical teachings  ap- 
pear at  first  sight  so 
negative,"  says  Profes- 
sor Royce,  "yet  one  of 
his  principal  interests 
lay  in  attempting  to  give 
a  sound  foundation  and 
a  definite  office  in  life  to 


IMMANUEL  KANT   (1724-1804). 
"  His  influence,"  saysProfessor  Royce,  of 
Harvard  University,    "has  been   nowhere 
more  felt  than  in  the  recent  developments 
of  the  philosophy  of  religion." 


religious  faith  ;and  his  influence  has  been  nowhere  more  felt  than 
in  the  recent  developments  of  the  philosophy  of  religion."  We 
quote  further : 

"  Modern  philosophy,  before  the  time  of  Kant,  had  long  been 
concerned  with  this  issue:  Is  experience  or  is  reason  our  princi- 
pal guide  in  the  search  for  the  ultimate  truth  of  things?  .  .  . 
The  problem  of  finding  out  the  true  relation  of  these  two  factors 
of  human  knowledge,  reason  and  experience,  had  become  by 
Kant's  time  acute.  Kant  attempted  a  new  synthesis.  First  he 
distinguished,  within  our  rational  nature,  between  our  intellectual 
powers  in  so  far  as  they  are  inevitably  and  inseparably  united  to 
experience,  and  these  same  powers  in  .so  far  as  they  are  naturally 
disposed    to   attempt    ideal   constructions,    such   as  give   us   our 


rational  idejis  of  God,  and  such  as  consequently  ami  beyond  any- 
thing that  experience  can  ever  show  to  our  senses  Our  intellec- 
tual processes  of  the  first  type,  which  devote  themselves  to  setting 
our  experience  into  order,  Kant  called,  in  their  totality,  the  under- 
standing. Those  of  the  second  type,  which  inevitably  devote 
themselves  to  conceiving  an  ideal  realm  beyond  all  experience, 
Kant  called  the  processes  of  the  reason  in  the  proper  and  narrower 
sense  of  that  term 

"  The  reason  in  us  is  that  power  which  is  concerned  with  con 
ceiving  such  ideas  as  those  of  God,  of  duty,  of  the  freedom  of  will 
that  makes  the  doing  of  duty  possible,  and  of  the  immortality  that 
a  being  who  has  an  endless  ethical  task  to  perform  inevitably  de- 
mands. That  we  have  such  ideas,  we  are  aware.  That  they  mean 
much  to  us,  is  certain.  That  they  are  necessary  to  the  reason, 
Kant  maintains.  That  they  are  not  vague  ideas,  but  are  perfectly 
and  unequivocally  definable,  he  insists.     But  are  they  true? 

"  Kant's  answer  is  :  We  can  indeed  absolutely  demonstrate  what 
our  duty  is.  The  moral  law  is  rationally  absolute.  But  we  can 
give  no  theoretical  proof  whatever  that  those  of  the  ideas  of  the 
reason  that  relate  to  God,  and  to  other  realities,  are  true.  Yet  we 
can  assert  that,  as  ethical  beings,  we  are  bound  to  act  as  if  these 
ideas  were  known  to  be  true ;  and  we  are  also  necessarily  disposed 
to  a  certain  indemonstrable  but  strictly  rational  and  practical  faith 
that  they  a7-e  true.  Their  truth  is  thus  neither  an  axiom  nor  a 
theorem,  but  a  postulate — that  is,  a  morally  necessary  demand 
that  we  make — a  demand  addressed  equally  to  ourselves  and  to  the 
world  ;  a  demand  addressed  to  ourselves  that,  as  rational  beings, 
we  shall  act  as  if  our  ideas  of  God,  immortality,  and  freedom 
were  known  to  be  true,  and  shall  thereby  assure  our  own  reason- 
ableness and  moral  confidence  of  action:  a  demand,  addressed  to 
the  world,  that  it  shall  always,  as  our  own  conceived  world,  be  in- 
terpreted in  harmony  with  these  postulates." 

Surveying  the  doctrine  thus  sketched,  in  its  connections,  we  find 
that  it  involves  three  essential  theses: 

"  First,  the  world  as  it  is  in  itself  is  unknowable :  and  only  the 
realm  of  human  experience  is  the  just  object  of  human  theoretical 
science,  question,  and  research.  Secondly,  every  lawful  and  or- 
derly aspect  of  human  experience  is  due  to  the  working  of  our  own 
understanding,  so  that,  apart  from  our  intelligent  interpretation  of 
experience,  sense  shows  us  only  chaos,  while  what  we  get  out  of 
our  study  of  nature  exhibits  to  us  only  those  types  of  law  which 
our  own  understanding  has,  not  capriciously  indeed,  but  of  its 
own  necessity,  first  thought  into  nature.  Thirdly,  our  'pure 
thought,'  our  reason,  proper,  can  reveal  to  us  no  theoretical  de- 
monstrable absolute  verities  about  the  nature  of  things,  but  can  only 
show  us,  on  the  one  hand,  what  our  moral  duty  is,  and^  on  the 
other  hand,  what,  as  rational  beings,  we  are  bound  practically  to 
assume  as  true,  not  as  a  matter  of  knowledge,  but  as  faith. 

"Thus,  as  Kant  holds,  the  limits  of  possible  human  knowledge, 
and  the  sphere  of  necessary  and  rational  faith,  are  marked  out, 
justified,  and  rendered  unmistakable." 


REPLY   OF   THE   AMERICAN    BIBLE   SOCIETY 
TO    DR.    MOXOM. 

7** HE  American  Bible  Society  has  issued  an  open  statement 
replying  at  some  length  to  the  rather  sensational  charges 
against  its  administration  recently  made  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Philip  S. 
Moxom,  of  Springfield,  Mass.  (see  The  Literary  Digest.  Janu- 
ary 30).  The  society  declares  that  it  "  invites  critical  inspection  of 
all  its  methods,"  and  that  "  those  who  know  most  about  the  so- 
ciety's affairs,  and  are  in  most  intimate  touch  with  it,  are  emphatic 
in  their  judgment  that  the  great  trust  is  economically  administered." 
We  append  Dr.  Moxom's  principal  charges  and  the  answers  made 
by  the  society  : 

(i)  Charge:  That  the  society  employs  an  extravagant  office  staff. 
Ans7vc-r :  The  executive  officers  of  the  American  Bible  Society  are 
three  secretaries  and  a  treasurer.  The  treasurer  is  not  simply  the 
custodian  of  its  funds.  In  addition  to  all  the  responsibility  in  con- 
nection with  the  receipts  of  the  socety,  and  examination  and  care 
of  the  accounts  of  the  various  foreign  agencies,  he  has  the  super- 
vision of  the  Bible  House,  a  large  building  in  New  York  city, 
about  half  of  which  is  occupied  by  the  offices,  stock-rooms,  and 
manufacturing  establishment  of  the  society.    The  three  secretaries 
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have  a  continuous  and 
difficult  correspondence 
with  thirteen  foreign 
agencies;  with  mission- 
ary organizations  work- 
ing in  lands  where  the 
society  has  no  estab- 
lished agency ;  and  with 
individuals  in  every 
State  in  the  Union. 
They  have  to  keep  in 
touch  with  the  progress 
of  the  various  transla- 
tions and  revisions  of 
the  Bible  which  are  go- 
ing forward  throughout 
the  world.  They  have 
to  prepare  and  edit  the 
literature  of  the  society. 
Besides  all  this,  there 
rests  upon  the  secretaries  the  important  task  of  presenting 
the  cause  before  the  American  churches.  If  strictly  denomina- 
tional boards  require  three  and  four  secretaries  when  all  of  the 
facilities  of  the  denominations  are  at  their  disposal,  how  can  a 
society  related  to  the  whole  body  of  the  Protestant  churches  in 
America  adequately  forward  its  work  with  less? 

(2)  Charge:  That  the  officers"  salaries  of  $5,000  are  excessive. 
Answer :  The  secretaries  of  the  Presbyterian  boards  of  foreign 
missions  and  of  home  missions,  the  secretaries  of  the  Missionary 
Society  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and  the  executive 
officers  of  the  Board  of  Education  and  Sunday  School  Work,  and 
other  such  organizations  representing  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  and  other  churches  in  New  York  city,  are  paid  exactly 
this  same  salary. 

(3)  Charge:  That  the  administrative  expenses  are  in  excess  of 
the  contributions  from  living  donors.  Answer:  Expenses  for 
1903  were  $54,682,  the  gifts  from  living  donors  $98,085.  Why  does 
Dr.  Moxom  confine  his  statement  to  receipts  from  churches.''  To 
this  should  be  added  receipts  from  individuals  and  from  the  auxil- 
iaries which  consist  almost  entirely  of  church  collections. 

(4)  Charge :  That  the  agent  in  Massachusetts  has  been  paid  a 
salary  in  excess  of  the  legitimate  receipts  from  the  field.  Answer : 
The  Rev.  A.  S.  Colton.  the  agent  in  question,  was  paid  $1,500  in 
1899  and  $1,600  in  1900  and  1901.  During  ihese  years  the  receipts 
from  Massachusetts,  as  recorded  in  the  reports  of  the  American 
Bible  Society,  amounted  to  $12, 387 — $11,375 — $14,739  respectively. 
During  the  years  1902-03  Mr.  Colton  was  made  field  agent  for 
Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island, 
and  Connecticut,  and  was  paid  a  salary  of  $1,800.  The  receipts 
from  that  entire  territory  for  1902  were  $22,955.16,  and  for  1903 
$40,819.52.  Mr.  Colton  was  not  appointed  simply  and  solely  to 
solicit  individual  gifts,  but  to  stimulate  interest  throughout  his  en- 
tire region,  and  for  this  purpose  and  in  this  work  he  has  been  dili- 
gent, energetic,  and  worthy  of  the  confidence  of  the  society. 

(5)  Charge:  That  the  society  makes  a  profit  on  its  Bibles. 
Answer :  The  society  sells  no  Scriptures  at  a  profit.  All  its  pub- 
lications in  this  countr>'  and  abroad  are  sold  at  cost,  or  at  verj- 
much  less  than  cost,  to  meet  the  needs  and  exigencies  of  the  poor. 

(6)  Charge :  That  the  society  has  abolished  colportage  work  in 
the  United  States.  Answer:  A  careful  study  of  local  needs  in- 
dicates that,  save  among  certain  special  populations  in  the  United 
States,  the  need  of  colportage  work  on  the  part  of  the  national  so- 
ciety is  relatively  small,  as  compared  with  the  great  needs  of  the 
vast  foreign  missionary  field.  It.  however,  should  be  noted  that 
by  many  methods  the  society  is  distributing  thousands  and  tens  of 
thousands  of  Scriptures  in  the  United  States.  Its  domestic  circu- 
lation last  year  was  746,423 

(7)  Charge :  That  the  society  has  unjustifiably  intruded  into  the 
field  of  auxiliary  societies.  Answer  :  At  a  conference  of  the  aux- 
iliary societies,  to  which  all  the  auxiliaries  in  the  United  States 
were  bidden  and  which  met  in  New  York  October,  1900,  the  fol- 
lowing resolution  was  adopted  :  "  That  each  society  has  a  right  to 
solicit  for  its  support,  the  local  society  in  its  territory  and  the  na- 
tional society  everywhere."  Any  other  policy  than  this  would  be 
suicidal  to  the  interests  subserved  by  Ihe  American  Bible  Society. 

(8)  Charge :  That  the  society  persistently  excludes  all  versions 
m  English  but  the  King  James  version.  .Inswer :  A  special  com- 
mittee of  the  American  Bible  Society  has  been  at  work  for  some 
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time  considering  the 
complications  connect- 
ed with  the  issuing  of 
the  Revised  Version, 
which  has,  however, 
been  requested  only  by 
a  small,  tho  a  distin- 
guished portion  of  its 
constituency. 

(9)  Charge  :  That  the 
society  exaggerates  the 
importance  of  its  foreign 
donations.  Answer: 
Dr.  Moxom  quotes  the 
entire  sum  paid  to  all 
foreign  missionary  so- 
cieties throughout  the 
world  for  1902  as  $5,642, 
and  to  this  he  adds 
$4,000  as  the  total  value 
of  Bibles  given  to  all  denommations  for  foreign  lands,  but  for  some 
reason  he  omits  to  quote  the  sum  of  $44,035  mentioned  on  the 
same  page  as  the  value  of  books  shipped  to  the  society's  foreign 
agencies,  and  $186,634  the  amount  of  funds  sent  to  these  agencies, 
making  a  total  of  $230,670  sent  that  year  to  the  foreign  agencies. 

(10)  Charge :  That  the  society  adds  the  rental  of  the  Bible 
House  to  the  price  of  the  books,  thereby  increasing  their  value 
beyond  what  is  legitimate.  Answer:  The  .so-called  rental  of 
$7,000  for  that  very  large  portion  of  the  Bible  House  occupied  is 
a  very  modest  charge  for  such  an  expense,  and  very  properly 
charged  to  the  cost  of  books. 

(11)  Charge:  That  the  society  has  carried  over  considerable 
available  funds  from  year  to  year,  and,  therefore,  is  in  no  need  of 
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Answer:  The  amount  of  the  society's 


the  gifts  of  the  people, 
trust  funds  is  $635,613. 
Of  these  only  on  $522,- 
120  is  the  income  avail- 
able. This  income, 
which  amounted  in  1903 
to  $18,486,  is  a  very 
small  amount  relatively 
to  the  annual  needs  of 
the  society.  One  of  the 
largest  sources  of  in- 
come of  the  American 
Bible  Society  has  been 
that  of  legacies.  These 
legacies  have  fluctuated 
in  amount  during  the 
last  ten  years  from 
$247,159,  the  largest  sum 
received,  in  1894,  to 
$53,926,  the  smallest 
amount  received,  in 
1903.  the  average  of  the 
legacies  during  the  pe- 
riod of  ten  years  having 
been  $106,927.  The 
facts  that  the.se  avail- 
able funds  are  now  ap- 
proaching exhaustion, 
and    that    the    receipts 

from  legacies  of  the  last  year  have  fallen  so  far  below  the  average 
referred  to,  are  what  create  the  crisis  of  the  society  and  the  need 
for  enlarged  giving  on  the  part  of  all  friends  for  the  distribution 
of  the  Scriptures  at  home  and  abroad. 

A  national  appeal  in  behalf  of  the  American  Bible  Society  has 
recently  been  issued  from  Washington,  bearing  the  signatures  of 
Theodore  Roosevelt,  Grover  Cleveland,  Melville  W.  Fuller,  John 
Hay,  and  other  eminent  Americans.  "  No  thoughtful  man,"  it  de- 
clares, "can  doubt  that  to  decrease  the  circulation  and  use  of  the 
Bible  among  the  people  would  seriously  menace  the  highest  inter- 
est of  civilized  humanity.  Inasmuch  as  the  work  of  the  society  is 
in  danger  of  being  .seriously  crippled  from  lack  of  funds,  its  ap- 
peals for  aid  should  meet  generous  response  from  all  who  love 
American  institutions.     We  owe  a  debt  to  the  Bible  which  can  be 
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partly  paid  now  by  carrying  forward  this  great  undertaking  with 
increased  vigor."  iMarcii  6  is  to  be  observed  both  in  this  country 
and  in  England  as  a  "  Universal  Bible  Sunday,"  in  celebration  of 
the  centenary  of  the  British  and  P'oreign  Bible  Society. 


RELIGIOUS    FERMENT   IN    INDIA. 

RELIGIOUSLY,  as  well  as  ethnologically,  India  presents  a 
background  for  many  conflicting  tendencies  and  agitations. 
Some  of  these  are  described  by  a  German  writer.  Dr.  Julius 
Rochter,  in  an  article  in  the  Allgcineine  Mixsions-Zeitsch7ift  (Ber- 
lin, Xo.  12)  from  which  we  glean  the  following  facts: 

During  the  past  few  years  there  have  been  in  India  a  number  of 
serious  religious  movements,  such  as  the  revival  of  Hinduism. 
There  have  also  been  many  petty  controversies  over  minor  ques- 
tions which  keep  the  masses  in  a  state  of  constant  ferment.  Na- 
tive social  reformers  have  come  into  prominence,  and  are  protest 
ing  in  convention  and  press  against  the  cruel  treatment  of  widows, 
the  ignorance  of  women,  tlie  abuses  in  t!ie  temples,  and  like  evils. 
Not  long  ago.  a  well-known  Brahman  teaciier,  \'irasalignam  Pan- 
tula,  created  a  sensation  by  effecting  the  marriages  of  several 
widows.  The  "  reformers."  wlro  have  encountered  bitter  opposi- 
tion and  are  denounced  as  "  Christians  in  di.sgui.se,"  are  becoming 
quite  an  important  factor  in  Indian  life,  and  recently  compelled 
the  Government  to  raise  the  legal  age  of  marriage  for  girls  from 
ten  to  twelve  years.  When  the  new  decree  was  first  made  public, 
the  results  were  startling.  Wild  men  rushed  through  the  streets 
of  Calcutta  crying.  "  Our  religion  is  in  danger!"  Protest  meet- 
ings, arranged  in  many  cities,  were  attended  by  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  people.     But  the  Government  remained  firm. 

The  cow  was  recently  the  center  of  an  agitation  of  equal  in- 
tensity. Hindus  are  unable  to  reconcile  themselves  to  Moslems 
and  Europeans  who  kill  and  eat  the  most  sacred  animal  of  India, 
"  the  mother  of  the  universe."  and  attempts  were  made  to  have 
laws  passed  forbidding  the  killing  of  cattle.  The  movement 
spread  like  wildfire  ;  societies  were  organized  all  over  India,  public 
addresses  were  delivered,  tracts  and  brochures  scattered  by  the 
tens  of  thousands,  and  several  papers  were  established  in  the  in- 
terests of  the  cause.  Pious  Hindus  were  commanded  to  lay  aside 
at  every  meal  a  handful  of  rice  (worth  one  cent)  to  aid  the  propa- 
ganda. Traveling  ascetics  kept  up  the  agitation,  and  riots  oc- 
curred in  several  places.  In  this  matter  the  Government  has 
proved  unyielding. 

The  ape  is  also  regarded  as  sacred  in  India,  and  the  destruction 
of  apes  in  Benares  and  other  places  where  they  have  overrun  the 
temples  and  become  a  pest,  has  excited  great  popular  indignation. 
In  one  case  seven  hundred  apes  were  killed  by  order  of  a  native 
city  council.  This  led  to  protest-meetings  in  hundreds  of  places, 
and  in  this  case  tiie  Government  was  more  yielding  to  Hindu  de- 
mands. 

Many  circumstances  have  comljined  to  encourage  the  revival  of 
Hinduism  throughout  the  land.  Not  the  least  potent  factors  in 
this  revival  have  originated  among  the  Western  peoples.  Such 
occidental  savants  as  Prof.  Max  Miiller,  of  Oxford,  and  Professor 
Deussen,  of  Kiel,  liave  lauded  the  religion  and  the  philosophy 
of  India  to  the  skies,  and  the  Hindus  liave  taken  these  laudations 
seriously,  spreading  the  news  over  all  India  that  the  latter  had  de- 
clared that  the  Vedanta  is  not  only  the  deepest  philosophy,  but 
also  the  most  satisfying  religion  and  the  most  powerful  morality. 
The  jjropaganda  of  Annie  Besant.  tiie  influence  of  Dr.  Richardson 
and  his  Central  India  College,  and  of  Colonel  Olcott  and  Madame 
Blavatsky,  and  the  preaching  of  theosophy  in  India,  sliould  also 
be  mentioned  in  this  connection.  A  strong  impetus  to  the  revival 
came  from  the  Chicago  Parliament  of  Religions,  from  which  the 
learned  Indian  representative,  .Swami  Vivekananda,  returned  with 
the  announcement  of  a  great  moral  victory  over  all  competitors. 
The  people  in  India  are  convinced  that  since  that  convention  there 
are  innumerable  hosts,  including  the  more  learned  professors  and 
.savants  throughout  the  Western  lands,  who  are  only  anxiously 
waiting  for  a  good  opportunity  to  embrace  Hinduism. 

The  methods  by  which  this  revival  of  the  old  faith  is  sought  are 
varied.  One  of  the  most  con.servative  teachers,  Aryo  Somadj,  de- 
mands an  uncompromising  return  to  the  old  religious  authorities. 
This  movement  has  been  particularly  dangerous  to  the  work  of 


Christian  missionaries.  "  Only  the  Vedas  ! "  is  its  battle-cry.  An- 
other movement  is  that  headed  by  Sir  Seyjid  Ahmad  Khan  and 
Mirza  Ghulam  Achmed,  and  is  substantially  a  religious  rational- 
ism. This  is  specilically  a  movement  within  the  Mohammedan 
peoples,  and  culminates  in  the  cry,  "  Islam  is  reason  and  reason 
in  Islam!"  It  denies  all  revelation,  miracles,  prophecy,  and  all 
supernatural  elements  in  religious  thought  and  life. 

A  remarkable  religious  syncretism  is  advocated  by  Ghulam  Ah- 
mad, of  Qadian  (Punjab),  whose  purpose  is  to  effect  a  union  between 
Christianity  and  Mohammedanism.  He  is  a  Moslem  theologian, 
but  strongly  under  Christian  influences,  and  publishes  a  special 
journal,  The  Review  of  Religions,  as  the  organ  of  his  propaganda. 
He  declares  that  he  is  the  promised  Messiah  of  the  Christians  and 
the  promised  Mahdi  of  the  Moslems  in  one  person.  He  does  not 
claim  to  be  the  Messiah  who  appeared  in  Palestine  nineteen  hun- 
dred years  ago,  but  he  comes  "  in  the  spirit  and  the  power  of  the 
Messiah,"  as  a  John  the  Baptist,  or,  as  he  declares,  as  "  an  Elijah," 
challenging  the  claims  of  John  Alexander  Dowie,  of  Chicago. 
He  declares  that  many  of  the  teachings  of  Christianity  are  false, 
notably  the  doctrine  that  Jesus  died  on  the  cross.  This  was  only 
a  seeming  death,  the  disciples  having  cured  the  wounds  of  the 
master  by  a  secret  salve  from  India,  the  Marhau  i  Isa,  the  "Jesus 
salve."  He  maintains,  further,  that  Jesus  afterward  went  to 
India,  and  died  at  the  age  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  years  in 
Svinagor,  where  his  tomb  is  still  to  be  found.  It  is  accordingly 
in  India  where  the  real  teachings  of  Jesus  have  been  preserved 
and  propagated. 

Orthodox  Islam  has  naturally  taken  a  determined  stand  against 
this  mongrel  creed,  as  has  also  Christianity.     The  leader  of  this 
movement  calls  himself  Masil  i  Masih—i.e.,  the  Shadow  or  the 
Picture  of  the  Messiah.— 7>7r//j'Az//V?«  wart'i?  yi;r  The  Literary 
Digest. 


RELIGIOUS   NOTES. 

The  next  Dowie  crusade  is  to  be  directed  against  Utah.  Three  of  the 
chief  officers  of  Dowie's  church  visited  Salt  Lake  City  a  few  days  ago,  and 
announced  that  an  army  of  3,000  will  invade  the  city  in  August. 

Ten  thousand  St.  Louis  women  invoked  divine  assistance  last  week  in 
their  campaign  against  the  Sunday  saloon.  The  members  of  the  Women's 
Christian  Temperance  Union  met  daily  from  ir  .\.M.  to  noon  for  prayer, 
while  others  prayed  at  their  homes. 

Thk  second  annual  convention  of  the  Religious  Education  Association 
will  be  held  in  Philadelphia,  March  2-4,  and  the  subject  for  general  discus- 
sion will  be  "The  Bible  in  Practical  Life."  Among  the  speakers  an- 
nounced are  leading  college  presidents  and  professors,  ecclesiastical  offi- 
cials, including  Archbisliop  Ireland  and  a  Jewish  rabbi,  as  well  as  many 
pastors,  editors,  and  others  prominent  in  public  service. 

Joseph  Ch.ambi'KL.'MX,  England's  distinguished  ex-Secretary  of  the 
Colonies,  has  figured  in  many  roles,  but  few  are  aware  that  he  has  beea 
prominent  in  Sunday-school  work.  Says  The  Pilgrim  Ti-ac/ier  (Februarj-)! 
"  With  the  possible  exception  of  Mr.  (iladstone,  he  is  the  only  English  cabi- 
net minister  who  is  on  record  as  ever  having  taught  .1  Bible  class.  His 
teaching  was  in  connection  with  Methodist  chapels  in  Birmingham  and 
Cai  ter's  Lane  in  London." 

The  Rev.  Robert  A.  Ell  wood,  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  Wilming- 
ton, Del. .who  came  into  prominence  at  the  time  of  the  Wilmington  lynching 
several  months  ago  by  preaching  a  sensational  sermon,  has  been  tried  by 
his  local  Presbytery.  This  body  finds  him  "guilty  of  unministerial  and  un- 
christian conduct  in  that  he  preached  an  unsound  and  unwise  sermon," 
tending  to  "lessen  reverence  and  respect  for  constitutional  authorities  en- 
trusted with  the  maintenance  of  civil  law."  It  contents  itself,  however, 
with  "affectionately  counseling  Mr.  Ellwood  to  be  more  judicious  in  his 
utterances  in  the  future." 

In  view  of  the  present  situation  in  the  Far  East,  with  the  probability 
that  Korea  will  be  the  main  field  of  conflict  between  the  Russian  and  Japa- 
nese land  forces,  the  Missionary  Society  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
has  cabled  the  Rev.  Stephen  .V.  Beck  at  Seoul  recommending  cautious  ac- 
tion and  urging  that  the  safety  of  the  women  and  children  be  secured. 
The  last  letter,  which  came  to  the  office  of  the  society  from  Korea,  was  dated 
January  i,  and  declared  that  no  danger  was  apprehended,  unless  in  the  in- 
terior. The  Methodist  Church  has  thirty-two  missionaries  in  Korea,  twelve 
of  whom  are  supported  by  the  Woman's  Foreign  Missionary  Society. 

The  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  of  North  America  have  interests 
in  Japan  which  tnake  them  deeply  concerned  in  watching  the  progress  of 
the  war  and  the  possible  later  invasion  of  Japan.  There  are  now  six 
American  secretaries  in  Japan.  Galen  M.  Fischer,  of  California,  is  national 
general  secretary  and  V.  W.  Helm,  of  Indiana,  national  secretary  for  the 
city  work  ;  G.  .S.  Phelps,  of  Michigan,  is  secretary  at  Kioto,  George  Gleason, 
of  Massachusetts,  is  secretary  at  Osaka,  and  C.  V.  Hibbard,  of  Wisconsin,  is 
student  secretary  at  Tokyo.  Tlie  Japanese  associations  are  planning  to 
undertake  an  army  work  similar  to  that  done  by  the  American  associa- 
tions  during  the  Spanish  war. 
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FOREIGN  TOPICS. 


THE  OPPOSING   ARMIES. 

_7  VENTS   in  the  Far  East  have  not  modified  the  view,  repeat- 


E 


edly  set  forth  in  London  organs,  that  a  decisive  battle 
on  land  between  the  forces  of  Russia  and  those  of  Japan  will  not 
take  place  for  the  present.  "  The  naval  question  must  first  be  set- 
tled," as  the  London  Times  puts  it.  altho  the  London  Standard 
remembers  that  "  war  is  full  of  surprises."  What  we  are  now  wit- 
nessing, according  to  the  strategists  whose  anonymous  views  find 
their  way  into  The  Mail  zxA  The  News  oi  London,  is  a  series  of 
skirmishes  on  land,  "altho  the  sea  fighting  must  be  hot."  As  a 
means  of  forecasting  the  fate  of  the  first  great  land  battle,  English 
newspapers  are  calculating  the  size  of  the  Russian  army  available 
on  the  spot.  The  London  Times  feels  certain  that  150.000  men 
are  all  that  can  be  accounted  for  east  of  Lake  Baikal,  and  it  has 
formed  a  very  erroneous  impression  of  the  facts  if  Russia  can 
strengthen  her  army  much  beyond  the  figure  given  owing  to  the 
condition  of  the  Siberian  railway.  But  the  well-edited  military' 
organ,  the  Militdr  Wochenblatt  (Berlin),  supposed  to  be  an  ex- 
ponent of  the  opinions  of  the  German  general  staff,  presents  the 
military  situation  in  a  different 
light.  It  calculates  that  Russia 
has  231,450  available  troops  in  the 
Far  East,  and  that  the  famous  and 
much-discussed  railway  can  afford 
them  adequate  transportation. 
These  forces  are  divded  by  the  mili- 
tary oi^an  into  two  classes — one 
ready  for  the  field  at  any  moment 
and  amounting  to  174,950  men,  and 
the  other  constituting  a  reserve  for 
garrison  and  general  guard  pur- 
poses. Officers  as  well  as  rank  and 
file  are  represented  as  in  good  con- 
dition. 

As  regards  Japan,  the  difference 
between  English  opinion  and  Con- 
tinental opinion  is  not  less  marked  ; 
for,  while  the  London  organs  al- 
ready named  consider  the  jMikado 
able  to  send  out  as  an  advance 
army  at  least  150,000  men  and  to 
supplement  the  force  with  perhaps 
350,000  troops  in  addition,  the  Mili- 
tdr Wochenblatt  considers  Japan's  tailor." 
utmost  armed  force,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  war  on  the  Asiatic  mainland,  to  be  about  250,000  men. 
The  military  correspondent  of  the  Journal  des  Ddbats  (Paris)  in- 
dorses this  German  opinion.  He  thinks  Japan  will  be  confronted 
by  200,000  Russian  troops  from  the  very  first.  "  To-morrow  it  will 
be  perhaps  300,000,  and  later  on  still  more,  if  necessary."  This 
authority  forms  a  poor  estimate  of  the  fighting  quality  of  the  Jap- 
anese soldiers.  He  represents  the  Russian  generals  as  confident 
of  victon,-  on  land,  and  he  does  not  deem  this  confidence  unwar- 
ranted. Russian  organs  affect  to  deem  Japan  contemptible  as  a 
military  Power,  the  following  from  tlie  pen  of  a  Russian  military  ex- 
pert, Mr.  P.  Krassnoff,  in  the  Russ  (St.  Petersburg),  being  typical : 

"The  Japanese  cavalr>'  sit  ver\'  insecurely  on  their  ill-saddled 
little  steeds,  and  the  troops,  when  seen  near  at  hand,  have  a  poor 
and  badly  drilled  aspect.  And  these  people  want  to  take  the  field 
against  us ! 

"Their  heads  are  full  of  the  regulations  and  the  military  manual. 
Tactically,  they  are  ready  for  anything.  The  soldiers  have  been 
told  from  their  youth  up  that  there  is  nothing  grander  than  to  die 
for  their  fatherland.  They  are  practised  shots  and  capable  in 
carrying  out  orders  given  by  a  strong  commander.  .  .  .  They  will 


be  led  by  officers  burning  with  hatred  of  Russia.  They  will  land 
on  the  shore  of  the  Asiatic  continent,  in  an  almost  boundless  ex- 
panse of  territory,  and  seek  a  battle  with  the  enemy — all  in  strict 
conformity  to  rule  and  instruction,  pedantically,  almost  mechan- 
ically. 

"  And  they  will  be  confronted  by  an  army  into  whose  flesh  and 
blood  has  been  worn  the  military  precept  of  Peter  the  Great — "as 
justification  of  his  course,  an  officer  may  certainly  allege  that  he 
has  done  this  or  that  in  accordance  with  the  military  regulations, 
but  that  will  not  be  a  discharge  of  his  responsibility  because,  while 
military  regulations  are  written  down,  time  and  circumstances  are 
not  written  down.' 

"  The  Japanese  understand  war  as  a  science.  The  Russians  un- 
derstand it  as  an  art." — Translations  made  for  The  Literary 
Digest. 


AMBITION 

Japanese  Mars  (to  European   Mars)  : 


WHAT   RUSSIA   RISKS. 

SOMETHING  very  like  wonder  has  been  inspired  in  not  a  few 
well-informed  organs  on  the  continent  of  Europe  at  the  pass 
to  which  Russia  has  allowed  her  affairs  to  drift.  The  Frankfurter 
Zeitung,  so  far  as  our  observation  extends,  was  the  first  to  suggest, 
in  apparent  perfect  good  faith,  that  St.  Petersburg's  long  delay  in 
dealing  with  Tokyo  (before  the  outbreak  of  war)  might  be  due  to 

something  besides  mere  desire  for 
procrastination.  The  Russian  bu- 
reaucracy, in  the  opinion  of  the 
London  Times,  has  long  been 
"overwhelmed"  by  the  number  of 
problems  facing  it.  It  saw  reason 
weeks  ago  to  suspect  that  the  ad- 
visers of  the  Czar  were  "  being  led 
much  farther  tlian  they  thought "  in 
all  that  concerned  the  Far  East. 
The  only  explanation  that  occurred 
to  our  authority  was  the  fact  that 
the  best  talent  at  the  service  of  the 
Czar's  Government  was  "  absorbed 
elsewhere."  The  rumored  restora- 
tion of  M.  de  Witte  to  his  post  as 
Minister  of  Finance  has  recently 
been  a  topic  in  some  French  and 
Austrian  papers,  the  idea  being, 
evidently,  that  the  Czar  may  be 
learning  to  distrust  the  party  which 
recently  gained  his  confidence. 

The  idea  was  later  broached  by 
the  Neue  Trie  Presse  (\'ienna)  and 
the  Europden  (Paris).  Both  are 
well  informed  regarding  Russian 
affairs,  and  both  agreed  that  a  change  for  the  worse  had  come  over 
the  bureaucracy  since  the  elevation  of  M.  de  Plehve  to  power  as 
Minister  of  the  Interior.  "  This  man,"  thought  a  writer  in  the  lat- 
ter paper,  "  has  complicated  every  Russian  problem."  The  So- 
cialist Vorwdrts  (Berlin),  noted  for  its  frequent  publication  of  M. 
de  Plehve's  "  secret"  circulars,  indorsed  this  estimate,  saying  that 
"the  importance  of  Russia's  trouble  with  Japan  is  dwarfed  in  St. 
Petersburg's  eyes  by  the  magnitude  of  other  troubles."  The  most 
acute  of  the  crises,  according  to  the  Socialist  daily,  are  "  the  growth 
of  revolutionary  sentiment  among  the  students  and  the  working 
classes,"  "  the  imminence  of  rebellion  in  the  Transcaucasus."  "dis- 
affection in  the  army,"  and  "  smoldering  embers  in  the  Balkans." 
In  addition  there  was  the  state  of  Finland,  "a  region  too  weak  to 
rebel,  but  able  enough  to  give  trouble." 

However,  the  London  Spectator,  whose  judgment  regarding 
Russian  affairs  is  usually  good,  continues  to  believe  that  actual 
revolution  in  Russia  is  impossible,  no  matter  what  her  troubles 
abroad  may  be.  On  the  other  hand,  Japan's  stake  in  the  contest 
upon  which    she  has  entered  is  stated  by  the  able  English  weekly 


•  At  last   we   have   the   same 
— Le  Fig-aro  (Paris). 
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to  be  "  frightful— notliing  more  nor  less  than  the  national  exist- 
ence," an  estimate  not  confirmed  by  the  Pester  Lloyd  and  the 
newspapers  of  the  French  and  Austrian  capitals.  They  seem  to 
think  that  Great  Britain  would  not  permit  the  annihilation  of 
Japan.  That  contingency  is  remote,  if  The  Westminster  Gazette 
(London)  be  accurate  in  saying  that  were  the  Japanese  navy  swept 
from  the  sea  no  foreign  army  could  effect  a  landing  in  the  island 
empire.  Japan's  land  defenses,  this  paper  thinks,  are  impregnable. 
But  whatever  the  risks  incurred  by  Japan,  those  which  Russia  is 
now  running — even  apart  from  her  internal  complications — are  con- 
sidered by  many  English  and  German  newspapers  to  be  almost 
incalculable.  The  Xatwnal  Zeitung  (Berlin),  a  Liberal  organ, 
remarks  that  "  Russia's  vast  area,  formerly  her  source  of  strength. 
has  now  become  a  source  of  her  weakness."     Further 

"  Gone  forever  are  the  days  when  it  was  in  the  power  of  Russia 
to  concentrate  her  armed  might  unhindered  against  all  Europe, 
while  relying,  at  the  same  time,  upon  the  immunity  of  her  frontiers 
in  all  directions.  Upon  this  immense  advantage  Russia  has  hith- 
erto based  her  weight  in  the  counsels  of  nations.  She  is  now 
compelled  to  transfer  her  military  and  naval  bases  far  to  the  east 
that  she  may  not  henceforth  be  defenseless  against  attack  from 
two  directions.  For  a  long  time  henceforth  she  will  find  herself 
obliged  to  maintain  in  the  eastern  extremity  of  her  Asiatic  posses- 
sions a  permanent  force  of  200,000  men  at  the  lowest  estimate,  and 
during  the  period  of  hostilities  this  force  must  be  greatly  strength- 
ened. .  .  .  Russia  from  now  on  must  face  the  predicament  of  pre- 
paring, like  Germany,  for  attack  on  two  sides." 

Newspapers  in  England  do  not  dwell  exclusively  upon  the  mili- 
tary and  naval  aspect  of  the  risks  now  incurred  by  Russia.  She 
must  face,  they  think,  well-nigh  insoluble  problems  in  diplomacy 
and  in  internal  administration.  "  In  the  most  patriotic  and  high- 
spirited  circles  of  the  Russian  capital."  to  quote  the  London 
Standard.  "  it  is  frankly  acknowledged  that  the  condition  of  the 
exchequer,  the  state  of  the  people,  and  the  position  of  external 
affairs  all  point  to  the  conclusion  that  no  time  could  be  less  oppor- 
tune for  embarking  on  hostilities."  "  M.  de  Plehve.  it  is  thought 
by  many  Russians,  is  succeeding  only  too  well  in  creating  bloody 
■work  for  the  Russian  bayonet  within  the  confines  of  his  ministerial 
jurisdiction,"  to  quote  an  apparently  well-informed  writer  in  the 
London  Times.  "  The  further  irritation  of  an  acute  internal  labor 
question  almost  as  wide  as  the  Russian  Empire  in  Europe  itself, 
sirice   it  touches  the  industrial  forces  of  Russia  from  St.  Peters- 


burg to  Baku  and  from  Ufa  to  Warsaw,  is  considered  by  many 
telligent  Russians  a  great  mistake — a  mistake  which  may  yet  p 
sibly  prove  more  or  less  fatal  to  bureaucratic  administratio 
T/ie  Speaker  (London),  organ  of  the  extreme  wing  of  the  Libe 
party,  predicts  that  "  the  Near  East  will  catch  fire  "  : 

"  Turkey  would  gladly  see  her  ancient  enemy  so  entangled  on 
farther  side  of  Asia  as  to  abandon  all  thought  of  reform,  and  suf 
the  Turk  to  go  forward  unheeded  upon  his  ancient  way.  Bulga 
would  feel  at  once  relieved  from  the  main  apprehension  whicii  I 
hitherto  stayed  her  hand  from  striking  in  defense  of  her  kinsn 
in  Macedonia.  With  army  and  navy  both  occupied  with  Kor 
it  is  at  least  less  probable  that  Russia  would  take  the  extreme  2 
dreaded  step  of  seizing  the  Bulgarian  ports  on  the  Black  Sea  a 
declaring  a  suzerainty  over  the  whole  province.  Thus  it  is  tl 
both  sides  look  forward  with  hope  to  Russia's  temporary  dis; 
pearance  from  the  Balkans.  .  .  .  On  the  Bulgarian  side  the  danj 
of  war  has  immensely  increased  since  last  autumn.  The  electi< 
gave  the  war  party  a  strong  majority  in  the  Sobranje.  The  peo 
know  that  the  Turks  have  been  found  out.  They  know  that  Ei 
lishmen  who  have  visited  Macedonia  have  revealed  the  truth 
what  has  there  been  perpetrated,  so  that  not  even  the  British  Pri 
Minister  would  dare  to  chatter  about  the  balance  of  criminal 
now.  More  than  all,  Bulgaria,  ill-prepared  last  autumn,  has  ar 
and  army  ready  now.  If  things  go  as  they  are  going,  it  is  aim 
certain  she  will  strike.  And  as  for  Turkey,  from  the  first  her  1 
sire,  apart  from  the  Sultan's  will,  has  been  for  open  war,  and 
winter  has  only  increased  the  desire." 

In  France  the  organs  which  carry  most  weight,  the  Temps.  '■ 
Figaro,  and  the  Journal  des  Ddbats — all  of  Paris — agree  tl 
Russia  will  be  able  to  meet  all  the  exigencies  of  her  situatii 
The  last-named  paper  says  Russia  intends,  if  necessary,  "to  ] 
army  after  army  into  the  field  "  until  her  foe  is  "driven  back 
force  of  numbers."  This  theory  evidently  takes  no  account  of  1 
idea  so  often  put  forward  in  the  London  papers  that  the  Siber: 
railway  must  break  down  under  the  strain  to  which  it  is  even  n 
subjected.  A  conspicuous  feature  of  press  opinion,  indeed,  is  1 
diametrically  opposite  views  of  the  military  and  diplomatic  situati 
urged  by  British  organs  and  by  some  continental  European  orgai 
Official  organs  in  Berlin  and  Paris — as  distinguised  from  the  m( 
independent  press — seem  to  make  light  of  the  notion  that  Russi; 
internal  difficulties  are  of  a  kind  to  hamper  her  in  waging  w 
And    a   conspicuous    Russian   organ,   the   Viedomosti   (Moscow 


IN    A   TIGH'I 


i"LACK. 


-Punch  (London). 


Japan  and  Russia  (to  Korea):    "Don't  fear, 
and  to  prove  it,  you  shall  pay  for  the  drinks." 


We  are  your  friends 
—Fiscliietto  (Turin; 
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MIROFF, 

"Russia's  greatest  living  soldier," 
thinks  the  Paris  Journal  des  Deba/s. 
Retired  in  something  like  disfavor 
last  year,  he  has  recently  been  sum- 
moned to  St.  Petersburg. 


GENERAL  BOZLEVSKI, 

Russia's  "emergency  man,"  who 
is  said  to  have  been  assigned  the 
task  of  preventing  the  Japanese 
from  blowing  \ip  the  Siberian  line 
east  of  Lake  Baikal. 


ADMIRAL  SKRYDLOFF.   „ 

The  "most  discontented  of  Rus- 
sians" in  all  that  concerned  mili- 
tary and  naval  arrangements  in  the 
Far  East,  he  is  now,  it  seems,  to  be 
associated  with  Admiral  Alcxeieff. 


ADMIRAL  MAKARROFF. 

His  motto  is  said  to  be  a  noted 
saying  of  Peter  the  Great:  "The 
enemy  will  teach  us  how  to  defeat 
him."  He  is  supposed  to  be  on  his 
way  to  take  command  of  Russia's 
fleet  in  the  Far  East. 


COMMANDERS   WHO    MUST   WIN    RUSSIA'S   VICTORIES. 


thinks  the  internal  condition  of  the  Czar's  empire  promising.     To 
quote  : 

"  During  the  past  year  our  secret  as  well  as  our  '  legal '  revolu- 
tionists have  made  every  possible  effort  to  propagate  the  illusion 
of  an  organic  ailment  in  the  Russian  state,  that  must  be  cured  by 
a  constitutional  operation,  altho  this  operation  has  had  such  a 
sorrj'  effect  upon  the  Western  Powers  which  have  been  subjected 
to  it.  The  struggle  with  this  revolutionary  propaganda  has  seri- 
ously preoccupied  the  Government  during  the  past  year  in  order 
that  the  weight  of  it,  so  heavy  upon  Russia  at  present,  may  be 
lifted. 

"  Unfortunately,  all  the  measures  taken  for  the  purpose  have  as 
yet  had  only  the  character  of  palliatives.  Not  until  the  end  of  last 
year  was  the  Ministrj^  of  the  Interior  in  a  position  to  adopt  a  whole 
series  of  reforms,  fundamentally  modifying  our  local,  administra- 
tive, communal,  and  peasant  institutions.  Hence  in  the  more  re- 
mote provinces  of  our  land  the  pernicious  activity  of  the  politically 
malevolent  has  had  the  widest  possible  field.  But  die  reforms 
now  impending  will,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  restore  the  rural  portions  of 
our  empire  to  perfect  official  health,  unless,  indeed,  the  reforms 
are  not  rendered  nugatory  by  the  evil-minded,  who  are  so  con- 
stantly active  in  too  many  of  our  provinces." 

The  hopes  of  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior  will  not  be  fulfilled  in 
this  respect,  if  the  judgment  of  the  Inddpejidance  Beige  (Brussels) 
be  not  at  fault.  That  paper  regards  the  situation  as  serious,  and  it 
thinks  that  the  Armenians  are  on  the  verge  of  "open  revolt."  It 
does  not  believe  that  the  discontented  Finlanders  are  in  a  position 
to  give  trouble.  "  General  Bobrikoff  has  been  too  thorough  there." 
But  in  the  large  manufacturing  centers  the  working  classes  "  only 
await  their  opportunity."  Even  the  Jews  are  possibly  in  a  position 
to  give  serious  trouble,  and  we  find  The  Jewish  Chronicle  saying  : 

"Tho  'the  bitterness  of  death  has  passed'  in  Kishineff,  the 
Russo-Jewish  problem  still  remains  in  all  its  difficulty ;  and  such 
is  the  state  of  unstable  equilibrium  in  which  the  whole  of  the  Rus- 
sian Empire  exists  that  no  one  can  tell  what  to-morrow  may  bring 
forth.  A  defeat  in  the  Far  East  might  bring  about  a  revolution, 
and  the  revolution  might  start  even  in  those  vast  stretches  of  Si- 
beria which  have  been  peopled  by  Chinamen  and  disaffected  Rus- 
sians. But  no  one  can  say  what  may  happen  when  the  catastrophe 
comes,  and,  in  the  mean  time,  the  participation  of  Jewish  youth  in 
the  revolutionary  movement  supplies  the  pretext  for  further  repres- 
sion.    First  there  is  persecution.     This  drives  a  number  of  Jews 


into  the  arms  of  the  revolutionists,  and  the  fraternization  with  the 
revolutionaries  provides,  in  turn,  the  excuse  for  additional  perse- 
cution."—  Translations  made  for 'Y'a^  Literary  Digest. 


REALITY   AND    UNREALITY  OF  "THE   YELLOW 

PERIL." 

"D  USSIA'S  intense  surprise  at  the  failure  of  the  whole  civilized 
-*-^  world  to  rally  to  her  support  in  the  war  with  Japan — a  sur- 
prise repeatedly  expressed  in  the  most  official  of  Moscow  and  St. 
Petersburg  organs — is  partly  due  to  "  the  gravity  of  the  yellow 
peril,"  as  the  Sanktpetersbnrgkiya  Viedoinosti  is  fond  of  saying. 
Russia,  according  to  the  thesis  of  Prince  Ukhtomsky's  reactionary 
organ,  is  the  white  man's  bulwark  against  the  yellow  horde.  Pan- 
Mongolianism  and  its  perils  have  now  become  a  favorite  topic 
with  the  newspapers  of  the  Czar's  dominions.  Dealing  with  Japa- 
nese designs  and  the  new  form  of  the  "yellow  peril,"  C.  Tiromiat- 
nikoff ,  a  writer  on  foreign  and  international  questions,  wrote  as 
follows  in  the  Novoye  Vreinya  a  week  or  so  before  the  outbreak  of 
hostilities : 

"  Reasoning  soberly,  not  after  the  fashion  of  the  Japanese,  we 
should  recognize  that  the  alleged  danger  of  Mongolian  aggression 
is  imaginary.  Russian  nomads,  tho  lower  in  economic  rank  than 
either  the  Chinese  or  Japanese,  are  an  object  of  terror  to  both 
races  owing  to  their  greater  militancy.  The  roles,  in  fact,  have 
been  exchanged.  The  Orient  has  become  more  cultured  than  the 
semi-Western  country'  which  the  Mongolian  invaders  once  over- 
ran  

"  The  Jap  can  not  enter  into  the  family  of  the  peaceful  Chinese, 
however  strongly  he  may  wish  to,  and  the  Chinaman  can  not  unite 
with  the  Hindu  except  on  the  common  ground  of  Buddhism,  which 
condemns  aggression  and  dissolves  governmentalism.  The  yellow 
peril  is  the  product  of  Western  ignorance  of  Oriental  character- 
istics and  conditions. 

"  What  really  exists  is  a  white  peril,  but  this  peril  threatens  the 
Orient.  It  is  an  awful  and  unconquerable  peril,  for  it  is  destructive 
of  the  whole  order  of  Oriental  existence.  The  Eastern  nations 
will  attempt  all  manner  of  organization  for  the  struggle  against 
Western  invasion  from  the  south  and  west.  Their  alliances  will 
be  defensive  rather  than  offensive,  but  the  march  of  the  Aryans 
can  not  be  arrested.  There  may  be  injustice  in  this  decree  of 
destiny,  but  justice  and  equality  are  divine,  not  earthly,  concep- 
tions.    The  yellow  man  must  yield  and  recede  before  the  white, 
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because  he  has  not  created  any  art,  science,  or  literature.     When 
he  does  create  these  things,  he  will  have  ceased  to  be  yellow." 

Another  eminent  publicist,  M.  Menshikoff.  editor  of  the  xYoi'oyc 
Vremya,  is  not  at  all  sure  that  Pan-Mongolianism  is  not  a  serious 
menace  to  Europe.  He  believes,  however,  that  if  the  West  is  en- 
ergetic and  united,  the  Orient  can  be  put  under  proper  control  and 
prevented  from  making  war  on  Western  civilization  and  suprem- 
acy.    He  says  in  the  same  journal: 

"China,  as  a  mere  association  of  450.000,000  people  of  various 
nationalities,  has  no  right  to 'integrity.'  China  is  not  a  nation, 
but  an  aggregation  of  ill-related  nations  having  no  common  re- 
ligion, no  common  language,  no  long  common  past,  and  no  stable 
organization.  She  is  weak  because  the  Chinese  care  litile  about 
their  national  unity.  Our  subjects  in  Turkestan,  for  example,  are 
quite  satisfied  with  Russian  rule  and  do  not  view  it  as  a  menace 
to  their  racial  individuality.  The  tribes  of  China  feel  no  sorrow 
when  instead  of  their  own  mandarins  French  or  Russians  assume 
the  duty  of  governing  them.  The  Mongolians,  the  Manchus,  the 
Tibetans,  etc.,  are  merely  raw  material  for  a  nation,  and  it  would 
be  a  colossal  blunder  for  Europe  to  encourage  or  assist  their  con- 
solidation into  one  nationality." 

RI.  Menshikoff  goes  on  to  say  that  Russia  might  long  since  have 
conquered  China  and  Japan  had  she  been  at  all  militant  in  her 
ambitions.  She  has  been  pacific  and  patient  and  trustful,  but  she 
can  not  go  on  along  her  traditional  lines.  The  dangers  of  to- 
morrow must  not  be  neglected.  It  is  not  good  policy  to  wait  for 
attacks.  It  is  necessary  to  foresee  and  ward  off  evils.  Menshikoff. 
concludes  that  there  is  danger  in  the  Far  East,  and  that  Russia 
must  not  permit  herself  to  be  left  isolated  for  the  conflict  with  the 
yellow  races.  These  races  must  be  placed  under  tutelage  and 
control.  We  must  not  permit  the  reorganization  and  unification 
of  China  ;  the  West  should  keep  the  Orient  divided  and  physically 
unequal  to  coping  with  the  culture  of  the  Occident. 

However,  the  English  are  not  leaving  the  subject  of  Pan-Mon- 
golianism entirely  to  the  Russians,  and  some  London  papers  arrive 
at  conclusions  quite  different  from  those  now  reached  throughout 
the  dominions  of  Nicholas  II.  The  "yellow  peril"  is  a  "  bogey," 
thinks  that  eminent  writer  on  Asiatic  topics,  Mr.  D.  C.  Boulger, 
who  takes  up  the  subject  at  length  in  The  Nintecnth  Century  and 
y^/i'^r  (London),  and  declares  that  "in  resolving  the  problem  of 
the  Far  East  we  must  proceed  step  by  step  and  deal  with  each 
successive  phase  as  it  arises.  The  yellow  peril  is  not  practical 
politics  to-day;  it  will  be  the  affair  of  some  future  century." 
Further : 

"The  object  of  these  [Russian]  statements  is  clear.  It  is  to 
rally  France  and  Germany  to  the  side  of  Russia,  to  revive  in  1904 
the  triple  alliance  of  1895  which  humiliated  japan  in  the  hour  of 
victory,  and  to  avert,  for  the  benefit  of  Russia,  the  unpleasant  ad- 
mission that  she  has  gone  too  far  and  must  draw  back  under  the 
pressure  of  diplomacy  or  by  the  force  of  arms.  These  are  the 
definite  aims  and  objects  which  have  made  Russians  set  their  wits 
together  to  conjure  up  the  yellow  peril,  and  some  of  their  sympa- 
thetic friends  in  Paris  are  backing  them  up.  In  Berlin,  too,  the 
idea  has  been  well  received.  ...  It  is  perfectly  clear  why  the 
Russians  are  conjuring  up  the  yellow  peril,  but  the  very  reasons 
which  are  actuating  them  in  creating  this  racial  Frankenstein 
should  make  us  see  in  it  a  yellow  protection. 

"The  great  and  central  fact  upon  which  all  these  suppositions 
are  based  is  the  Chinese  nation,  four  hundred  millions  or  more  of 
active,  vigorous,  unchanging,  and  self-perpetuating  individuals, 
upon  whom  time,  contact  with  European  civilization,  and  the  rav- 
ages of  famine,  pestilence,  and  war  seem  to  have  produced  none 
of  the  accustomed  and  anticipated  impressions  and  modifications. 
There  we  are  confronted  with  an  ocean  of  humanity,  impassive, 
unimpre.ssionable,  for  which  wc  have  no  plummet,  that  is  tranquil 
to-day,  but  that  may  at  any  time  become  agitated  by  some  national 
upheaval  as  sudden  and  terrible  as  the  tyi)hoons  that  sweep  its 
seas.  It  is  not  surprising  tiiat  the  imagination  should  run  beyond 
the  limits  imposed  by  custom  and  common  sense  at  the  contem- 
plation of  a  society  and  a  nation  wiiich  in  all  essentials  are  what 
they  were  at  least  two  thousand  five  hundred  years  ago,     But  up  to 


a  recent  period  there  had  been  no  .sense  of  grave  peril  as  the  result 
of  this  contemplation.  The  Chinese  were  distinctly  free  from  the 
military  spirit,  and,  what  was  still  more  assuring,  they  had  effected 
no  real  progress  in  the  military  art.  The  purchase  of  modem 
arms  and  artillery  had  not  made  them  any  more  formidable  as  op- 
ponents than  they  were  [in  the  gingal  and  bow  and  arrow  period. 
The  study  of  the  Chinese  question  suggested  then  a  mystery  rather 
than  a  danger. 

"But  the  progress  accomplished  by  the  sister  nation  of  Japan 
raised  apprehensions  and  changed  the  perspective.  Here  was  one 
of  the  yellow  races  emancipating  itself  from  a  past  scarcely  less 
hoary  than  that  of  China  and  placing  itself  without  an  apparent 
effort  on  a  level  with  the  foremost  nations  of  the  w'orld,  and  espe- 
cially, and  above  all  things,  in  military  science  and  equipment. 
The  overthrow  of  China  in  1894-95  as  a  feat  of  arms  did  not  count 
for  much,  but  the  scientific  manner  in  which  it  was  accomplished 
created  a  deep  impression,  and  that  impression  was  further  deepf 
ened  by  the  incidents  of  the  international  campaign  in  China  in 
1900-1901.  There  the  Japanese  were  associated  with  the  picked 
troops  of  all  the  Powers,  and  there  is  no  disputing  the  fact  that 
they  displayed  the  greatest  courage  and  da.sh  of  them  all.  If  they 
had  a  competitor  for  the  first  place  is  was  the  Anglo-Chinese  regi- 
ment led  by  English  officers.  This  demonstration  of  what  yellow- 
troops  could  do  on  the  field  of  battle  was  enhanced  by  the  poor 
showing  of  the  Russian  troops.  If  a  secret  ballot  had  been  possi- 
ble of  the  opinions  of  the  foreign  commanders  as  to  the  merit  of 
the  different  contingents,  there  is  scarcely  a  doubt  that  the  Japanese 
would  have  been  placed  first  and  the  Russians  last 

"  Under  these  circumstances  it  will  be  seen  and  admitted  that 
Russia  has  displayed  very  considerable  ingenuity  in  bringing  up 
the  yellow  peril  as  such  a  menace  to  'all  Europeans'  that  they 
ought  to  band  themselves  together  once  more  in  China  for  the 
purpose  of  contributing  to  the  success  of  Russia's  own  little  game, 
or,  as  the  hope  can  scarcely  be  indulged  that  England  will  turn 
upon  her  ally,  that  the  triple  alliance  which  revised  the  treaty  of 
.Shimonoseki  to  the  detriment  of  the  victor,  should  be  resuscitated 
in  order  to  arrest  the  progress  of  Japan  and  prevent  the  interfer- 
ence of  England.  W'hether  Russia  succeeds  or  not  in  her  plan,  it 
is  quite  certain  that  she  could  not  have  conceived  a  more  ingenious 
device  for  obtaining  support  in  the  coming  struggle  without  hav- 
ing to  make  the  admission  that  she  stands  in  need  of  assistance 
against  an  Asiatic  and,  therefore,  apparently  weaker  antagonist." 
—  Translations  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


POINTS   OF   VIEW. 

A  Game.— "  Russia  was  bluffing  ail  the  time,"  according  to  T/ie  Daily 
News  (London),  "  but  she  thought  Japan  was  bluffing  too." 

Important. — "The  Korean  Government,"  declares  Z,/tJva".f  Weekly  News 
(London),  "has  announced  that  it  will  observe  neutrality." 

kUSSlA.N  Anger  at  GreaI'  Britain.— "Ever  .since  the  beginning  of  the 
trouble  with  Japan,"  saj-s  the  Grazhdanin  (St.  Petersburg),  "England  has 
played  a  malignantly  provocative  part.  This  is  the  thanks  Russia  gets  for 
not  using  her  opportunity  during  the  Boer  War  to  annihilate  England." 

Need  for  Caution.  — "  The  reports  circulated  by  correspondents  of 
foreign  newspapers,"  asserts  the  Novoye  Vremya  (.St.  Petersburg),  "are 
causing  the  greatest  indignation  in  all  circles  in  St.  Petersburg.  Apart 
from  the  circumstance  that  they  are  not  in  accordance  with  fact,  these  re- 
ports are  colored  in  so  biased  a  fashion  as  to  make  them  appear  to  be  in- 
vented." 

A  Japanese  Retraction.— There  is  published  in  Tokyo  a  sensational 
daily,  widely  read  by  the  masses  and  called  the  Yorodzu.  It  asserted  re- 
cently that  the  British  Minister  to  Japan  is  "an  old  rascal  who  has  no 
regard  even  for  married  ladies."  But  the  diplomatist  in  question  is  a  gen- 
tleman of  the  highest  character,  declares  the  Paris  '/'eiiips,  and  he  lost  no 
lime  in  calling  the  matter  to  the  attention  of  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Af- 
fairs at  Tokyo.  T'hat  official  was  indignant  at  the  libel  and  at  once  sent 
for  the  editor  of  the  offending  newspapei',  who  announced  in  his  next  issue 
that  "at  the  request  of  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  we  suspend  our  ex- 
posure." 

When  President  Louhet  Goes  to  Rome. — "There  is  not  the  slightest 
likelihood  at  present  that  the  Holy  h'aiher  will  consent  to  derogate  fiom 
the  rule  which  declares  that  under  piesent  circumstances  the  Holy  See  will 
decline  to  acknowledge  in  any  way  the  presence  in  Rome  of  a  Catholic 
head  of  state  who  comes  here  as  the  guest  of  Italian  royalty,"  according^ 
to  T/ie  'J'ab/et  i\joni\on),  England's  Roman  Catholic  organ.  "The  truth  is 
being  gradually  recognized  by  the  anticlerical  organs,  who  lay  the  entire 
'  blame  '  of  it  on  the  shoulders  of  tlie  Cardinal  Secretary  of  .Stale.  He  is  a 
shade  worse  than  Cardinal  Rampolla,  who  constantly  refused  to  let  poor 
Pope  Leo  XIII.  receive  the  Emperor  of  Austria  or  the  King  of  Portugal  or 
the  President  of  France- for  it  seems  that  allho  Pius  X.  yearns  to  receive 
M.  Loubet,  the  terrible  young  Cardinal  Merry  del  Val  refuses  to  permit  it.". 
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NOTABLE    BOOKS    OF   THE    DAY. 


A    ROMANCE    OF    DARTMOOR. 

The  AMERICAN  Prisoner.     By  Eden  Phillpotts.    Illustrated  by  Claude  A. 
Shepperson.     Cloth,  506  pp.     Price,  $1.50.    The  Macmillan  Company. 

1''HE  title  of  this  book,  in  connection  with  the  subtitle,  "A  Ro- 
mance of  the  West  Country,"  might  lead  a  person  to  suppose 
that  he  had  before  him  a  novel  of  the  early  days  of  our  Central 
West.  But  Mr.  Phillpotts  has  not  gone  so  far  from  his  favorite  haunts 
.as  that.  His  story  is  placed  at  the  opening  years  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, during  the  war  of  1812  and  the  Napoleonic  wars,  and  its  scenes 
are  laid  about  the  wind-swept  waste  of  moorland,  rock,  and  meadow, 
known  as  Dartmoor,  in  the  southwest  of  England.  It  is  in  large  meas- 
-ure  new  territory  to  American  readers,  and  the  author  has  treated  it 
"worthily.  The  author  makes  his  usual  careful  study  of  the  temper  of 
the  neighborhood  and  of  the  dialect  employed  by  its  inhabitants,  which, 
Tsy  the  way,  seems  to  consist  almost  wholly  in  curious  misusage  of  the 
^personal  pronouns,  and  in  wrongly  used  plurals. 

As  in  alJ.-tfa«~4X)mances,  a  tale  of  parlous  love  is  interwoven;  but  it 
■does  not  here  hav^the  chief  interest.  The  stroy  of  Maurice  Malherb, 
the  father  of  the  herdine,  is  a  character  study  of  vital  interest  and  con- 
sistency, and  the  reader  finds  himself,  even  at  the  most  critical  mo- 
ments of  the  lovers'  fortunes,  wondering  how  the  turn  of  events  will 
affect  the  haughty,  irnperious,  but  humanly  weak  and  lovable  father. 
One  never  quite  forgets  that  the  other  figures  are  characters  in  a  book, 
but  Maurice  Malherb  lives,  touched  into  vitality  by  a  thousand  attributes 
of  humanity.  It  is  his  inordinate  ambition  for  the  future  of  his  family 
on  the  great,  untamed  moor,  to  which  he  has  moved,  his  disdainful 
refusal  of  advice  from  those  who  are  versed  in  the  marvelous  ways  of 
the  wild  land,  his  intolerant  contempt  for  the  opinions  of  others,  his 
ungovernable  temper  and  great  heart,  and  his  partial  realization  of  his 

own  shortcomings,  that  form  the 
elements  for  his  character-building. 
The  reader  sees  Malherb's  inevitable 
descent  into  troubled  waters  and 
through  his  sin  the  reclamation  of  his 
character. 

The  plot  01  the  story  is  ingenious- 
ly constructed,  with  lovely  Grace 
Malherb  as  the  desired  of  all  comers 
and  as  the  center  of  the  machinations 
of  smooth  Peter  Norcot,  rich  wool- 
stapler  and  epigram-quoting  villain. 
The  favored  lover  is  Cecil  Stark,  of 
Vermont,  an  American  captive  held 
in  the  great  war  prison  at  Prince 
Town.  Not  the  least  interesting  fea- 
ture of  the  romance  is  the  light 
thrown  on  this  historic  old  jail,  with- 
in whose  concentric  walls  are  said 
to  have  been  imprisoned  seven  thou- 
sand .\mericans  and  French.  Several 
•of  the  chapters  deal  intimately  with  the  prison  life  and  tell  of  the 
American's  efforts  to  escape,  one  such  attempt  being  historic. 

The  atmosphere  of  the  story  is  well  sustained.  The  futility  of  fight- 
ing nature  on  Dartmoor  impresses  the  reader  in  the  first  chapter  and 
remains  to  the  last.  The  superstitions  of  the  laborers  at  Fox  Tor 
Farm,  the  implacable  hatred  Malherb  inspired  in  Leaman  Cloberry, 
"  coney-catcher,"  the  inevitable  cross-purposes  of  Lovey  Lee,  the  witch- 
like miser  of  the  Moor,  and  her  grandson,  John,  a  boy  of  noble  blood, 
but  "  born  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  blanket  " — these  things  are  depicted 
with  no  little  skill. 

While  we  can  not  but  be  thankful  to  Mr.  Phillpotts  for  a  good  novel, 
it  is  a  pity  that  there  is  so  much  of  it.  The  circumlocution  and  unnec- 
essary divisions  detract  from  the  pleasure  of  recital.  Written  in  350 
pages  instead  of  in  500,  the  characterization  need  not  have  been  weak- 
ened, and  the  romance  might  have  gained  much  in  strength  of  action 
and  in  charm. 


EDEN  PHILLPOTTS. 


A    CHEAP    LITTLE    TALE. 

The  Close  of    the    DaV.     By    Frank    Spearman.     Cloth,    224   pp.     Price. 
$1.25.     D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

A  FORMER  novel  by  Frank  Spearman,  "Doctor  Bryson,"  on  its 
publication  some  two  years  ago,  received  warm  praise  from  The 
LiTER.AKV  Digest,  as  being  vigorous,  aggressive,  and  earnest — 
one  of  the  best  literary  productions  of  the  West.  This  novel,  "The 
Close  of  the  Day,"  the  third  from  the  pen  of  the  same  author,  is  sadly 
disappointing.  The  author's  aim  is  evidently  to  move  the  emotions, 
and  the  work  insinuates  the  minor  key;  but  it  is  doubtful  if  the  lac- 
rymal  glands  of  his  readers  will  be  called  into  action. 

George  Durant  is  a  man  of  forty,  in  a  large  coffee-house  in  Chicago. 
He  is  a  wealthy  bachelor,  when  fhe  story  opens,  and  gives  "elegant" 
Sunday  evening  entertainments  t#t  his  bachelor  establishment  on  Michi- 


gan Avenue.  He  is  a  sort  of  arbiter  elegantiarnvt.  Here  are  some 
specimens  of  the  author's  strained  endeavor  to  catch  the  shop-girl's 
ear.  He  speaks  of  "the  new  life  in 
Chicago;  the  life  in  which  tastes  and 
means  brought  to  the  West  the  arts 
of  living  that  had  cost  the  East  the 
ingenuity  of  so  many  minds  and  the 
period  \sic !  ]  of  so  many  genera- 
tions." He  speaks  of  some  one  using 
"so  frank  words";  of  a  woman  with 
"the  sweetest,  roguery  smile";  of 
hair  of  "  a  winning  brown  ";  and  "  her 
face  took  flushes  as  apples  take  sun- 
shine." People  are  engaged  "  in  frit- 
tering discussion " ;  there  are  in  a 
box  at  the  theater  "brimming  boys 
from  Harvard  and  Yale";  and  "to- 
night the  homage  set  a  good  deal  to 
her,"  whatever  that  may  mean.  "  In 
the  evening.  Bessie  had  a  company 
to  meet  Katharine,"  and  they  "  were 
served  with  portions  of  dainty 
things."  Bessie,  or  some  equally  vi- 
vacious young  thing,  exclaims,  "Oh,  let  you  and  I  get  it,"  which 
gives  the  phrase  a  strabismus. 

George  is  "  having  a  company  in  his  beautiful,  inviting  apartments," 
when  the  story  opens.  He  gets  angina  pectoris  that  night.  Later  he 
loses  his  money  and  dies  in  cheap  quarters.  He  has  fallen  in  love  with 
the  daughter  of  the  blind  physician  who  prescribed  for  him,  Katharine 
Sims,  whose  father  died  and  left  her  poor;  but  who  had  a  voice,  took 
to  the  stage,  and  became  a  great  favorite,  with  the  facility  which  is 
characteristic  of  heroines  in  this  sort  of  book.  A  young  man  with  a 
large  nose  and  slight  mustache  falls  in  love  with  Katharine,  but  appar- 
ently  she  prefers  the  impoverished  bachelor.  Anyhow,  she  and  the 
youth  come  to  Chicago  from  New  York  on  hearing  that  George  Durant 
is  ill  and  find  trt^/^"  on  the  door.  "  And  they  went  in  to  the  dead  to- 
gether.    The  End." 


FRANK  SPEARMAN. 


A    STUDY    OF    DEMOCRACY. 

The  Relations  Between  Freedom  and  Responsibility  in  ihe  Evo- 
lution OF  Democratic  Government.  By  Arthur  Twining  Hadley, 
President  of  Yale  University.  Cloth,  175  pp.  Price,  $1  net.  Charles 
Scribner's  .Sons. 

"'T^HE  attempt  to  assume  the  privileges  of  freedom  and  disclaim  its 
X  responsibilities  is  fatal  to  the  nation  which  tolerates  it."  As 
this  negative  is  worked  out  in  President  Hadley's  small  volume, 
it  amounts  to  the  denial  that  there  is  an  absolute  and  unqualified  right 
to  freedom.  The  right  to  freedom  is  regarded  rather  "  as  something 
proportionate  to  a  man's  capacity  to  use  his  freedom  for  the  benefit  of 
the  community."  Freedom  and  responsibility  are  naturally  inseparable. 
Democracy  as  a  theory  disappears  in  the  practise  wherever  responsi- 
bility becomes  an  obscure  fact,  either  as  repudiated  by  those  who  claim 
to  be  free,  or  by  such  a  distribution  of  the  responsibility  that  it  can  not 
be  certainly  located  and  righteously  administered.  The  practical  work- 
ing of  democracy  in  American  institutions  is  portrayed  with  clear  logic 
and  historical  accuracy.  President  Hadley  shows  how  party  machinery 
has  taken  the  crux  of  power  and  v^^hat  are  some  of  the  results,  conclu- 
ding that  our  judiciary  have,  on  the  whole,  stood  most  potently  between 
the  people  and  the  classes,  and  saved  us  from  the  consequences  of  party 
rule  by  counteracting  the  class  influ- 
ences that  otherwise  would  have  con- 
trolled legislative  sources. 

Freedom  is  considered  in  turn  as  a 
religious  conception,  a  civil  institu- 
tion, a  legal  institution,  and  as  a  foun- 
dation for  ethics.  In  a  discussion  of 
the  limits  of  individual  freedom.  Pres- 
ident Hadley  makes  it  clear  that  the 
people,  in  the  task  of  preserving  the 
liberties  we  have  gained,  have  the 
undeniable  right  to  set  bounds  to 
trusts,  monopolies,  and  all  institu- 
tions that  involve  the  notion  that  a 
man  or  corporation  has  only  his  or 
its  own  self-interest  to  serve.  Fore- 
casting the  future,  he  intimates  that 
the  ultimate  success  ot  democracy 
depends  upon  the  degree  to  which 
we  may  be  able  to  bring  to  bear  upon 
the  forces  of  self-interest  a  disinter- 
ested public  opinion,  and  bring  the  citizen  to  assume  moral  responsi- 
bility commensurate  with  the  freedom  he  hopes  to  enjoy. 

The  book  is  general  in  its  qualities  and  treatment,  but  this  follows  for 
the  most  part  from  the  fact  that  it  deals  with  great  fundamentals  of 
moral  and  political  truth.     Its  principles  are  those  of  the  sanest  school 
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of  practical  political  economists,  wlio,  in  many  ways,  are  piercing  below 
the  mere  war-cries  and  catch-words  of  the  time  to  the  real  and  abiding 
truths  of  the  social  organism  and  of  political  stability.  They  are  views 
that,  when  they  are  understood,  will  make  it  extremely  difficult  to  class 
their  author  with  any  of  the  parties  or  array  him  under  any  of  the  stand- 
ards that  are  at  the  front  in  social  and  political  conflicts.  Yet  his 
principles  are  those  to  which  all  parties  and  advocacies  must  come  for 
judgment.  He  speaks  a  clear  note  of  sanity  in  all  the  discord  of 
tongues,  and  furnishes  formative  truth  upon  which  democracy  may  be 
conserved,  or  from  which  it  may  be  reconstructed  wherever  it  seems  to 
fail.  The  book  is  a  commendable  introduction  to  the  study  of  the  best 
social  and  political  economy. 


pessimistic  vem  ;  Ada  Negri,  •'  who  siugs  the  song  of  the  submerged 
classes,"  Gabrielle  d'Annunzio  (real  name  said  to  be  Gaetano  Rapag- 
netta),  whose  extraordinary  gifts  compel  admiration,  while  his  corrupt 
imagination  excites  disgust,  and  lastly  Antonio  Fogazzaro,  a  man  of 
genius  and  upright  life,  who  began  as  a  poet,  but  is  most  widely  known 
as  a  novelist  and  is  "the  real  leader  of  Italian  literature  to-day." 


PRINCES     OF     ITALIAN     POESY. 

The  great  Poets  of  Italy.     By  Oscar  Kuhns.     With  portraits.     Cloth, 
359  pp.     Price,  $2  net.     Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 

BESIDES  giving  an  adequate  account  of  the  master  poets  of  Italy, 
this  volume  presents  a  connecting  sketch  of  Italian  literature.  It 
is  a  convenient  and  satisfying  manual,  especially  adapted  to  the 
needs  of  those  who  want  to  know  something  of  this  subject,  but  not 
too  much.  Dante's  life,  minor  works,  and  "  Divine  Comedy  "  are  treated 
at  considerable  length.  Petrarch,  Boccaccio,  Ariosto,  and  Tasso  are 
adequately  presented.  A  chapter  deals  with  the  Renaissance,  another 
with  the  decadence  and  revival  of  Italian  literature,  and  still  another 
with  the  nineteenth  century. 

Italy  did  not  develop  a  literature  of  her  own,  properly  so  called, 
before  the  thirteenth  century.  The  literary  tradition  of  Rome  persist- 
ing, all  the  Italian  literature  produced  before  that  date,  and  much  that 
was  produced  during  the  three  succeeding  centuries,  was  written  in 
Latin.  The  springs  of  Italian  national  poetry  took  rise  in  Sicily,  where 
the  troubadour  poets  of  Southern  France  were  initiated  in  the  Italian 
tongue.  This  school  of  poetry  was  continued  in  Middle  Italy,  espe- 
cially in  Tuscany. 

The  leader  of  this  early  Tuscan  school,  Guittone  d'Arezzo,  is  "  the 
direct  literary  ancestor  of  Dante  and  the  first  original  Italian  poet." 
The  religious  excitement  of  the  thirteenth  century,  with  its  resultant 
Laudi,  or  religious  hymns,  and  visionary  excursions  into  the  world 
beyond,  prepared  the  way  for  Dante,  in  whom  "are  summed  up  all  the 
various  tendencies  and  characteristics  of  his  predecessors  and  contem- 
poraries." 

Dante  stands  at  the  end  of  the  medieval  world.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  Renaissance,  the  source  of  modern  civilization,  stands  Petrarch. 
More  than  one  historian  has  called  him  "  the  Columbus  of  a  new  intel- 
lectual world."     Ample  details  of  his  life  are  known  to  us. 

Boccaccio  is  of  high  importance,  both  as  "the  first  great  writer  of 
prose  and  the  founder  of  the  modern  novel."  Dante's  influence  appears 
on  almost  every  page  of  his  poetry. 

"  The  sixteenth  century,  or  rather  the  first  half  of  it,  is  the  golden  age 
of  Italian  literature,  comparable  to  that  of  Augustus  in  Rome,  of  Louis 
XIV.  in  France,  and  of  Queen  Elizabeth  in  England."  The  great 
writers  of  the  period  are  Boiardo,  Ariosto,  and  Tasso.  Boiardo,  whose 
fame  has  been  eclipsed  by  that  of  Ariosto,  invented  the  romantic  epic. 
The  general  theme  of  his  "Orlando  Innamorato  "  is  the  war  between 
Charlemagne  and  the  Saracens.  Ariosto  wrote  comedies,  satires,  and 
"Orlando  Furioso,"  his  masterpiece.  This  vast  work  "reflects  the 
age  of  the  Renaissance  as  completely  as  the  '  Divine  Comedy'  reflects 
the  closing  period  of  the  Middle  Ages,"  In  Ariosto  the  literature  of 
the  Renaissance  reached  its  zenith.  Tasso  stands  at  the  beginning  of 
the  long  period  of  decline.  He  gave  Italy  the  [regular  epic,  toward  the 
end  of  the  sixteenth  century.  His  life  was  a  tragedy  of  suffering,  end- 
ing in  madness. 

After  Tasso  came  a  period  of  decadence,  lasting  for  about  two  hun- 
dred years.  The  revival  began  with  the  end  of  Spanish  rule  in  Italy,  in 
1748.  The  chief  gain  in  the  first  period  of  awakening  was  in  the  field  of 
the  drama.  In  comedy,  Goldoni's  name  stands  out;  in  tragedy,  that  of 
Alfieri,  "the  founder  of  modern  Italian  tragedy,"  Alfieri's  dramas 
gave  a  mighty  impulse  to  the  patriotic  and  national  movement  which 
made  Italy  a  united  Fatherland.  Conspicuous  among  the  patriotic 
writers  of  the  time  was  Alessandro  Manzoni,  author  of  "  I  Promessi 
Sposi,"  one  of  the  greatest  novels  ever  written ;  and  Giacomo  Leopardi, 
conceded  to  be  "  the  greatest  poet  of  modern  Italy  "  and  pronounced  by 
Matthew  Arnold  worthy  to  be  "  named  with  Milton  and  Dante."  His 
life  was  a  sad  and  weary  pilgrimage;  sadness  is  the  dominant  note  of 
his  poetry.  His  "Sappho's  Last  Song  "has  been  called  "  the  classic 
poem  of  pessimism  in  general." 

Greatest  of  modern  Italian  poets  since  Leopardi  is  Gioscue  CardUcci, 
since  his  twenty-fourtii  year  professor  in  the  University  of  Bologna. 
As  poet,  literary  critic,  and  scholar  he  ranks  in  the  first  class,  but  is 
hardly  a 'popular  poet.  His  own  countrymen  accuse  him  of  being 
obscure.  He  shows  a  deep,  earnest  love  of  nature  and  sings  of  the 
humbler  forms  of  animal  life.  One  of  his  best  productions  is  a  sonnet 
on  the  ox.  Of  the  large  number  of  poets  of  tlie  newer  generation  in 
I'.alv.  Professor  Kuhns  selects  for  mention  Arturo  Graf,  who  writes  in 


HOW  GREAT  BRITONS  SERVE  THE  STATE. 

A  HISTORV  OK  MoDEK.v  ENGLAND.  By  Herbert  Paul.  In  five  volumes. 
Vol.  I.,  450  pp  ,  Vol.  II.,  446  pp.  Price,  $2.50  net  per  volume.  The  Mac- 
millan  Company. 

MR.  PAUL  has  combined  the  methods  of  the  two  rival  schools  into 
which  English  historians  have  long  been  divided.  One  of  these 
schools  lays  stress  upon  the  life  of  the  people,  recording  their 
triumphs  and  their  disasters,  their  rise  from  insignificance  to  sover- 
eignty, even  the  things  they  wore  and  ate  from  decade  to  decade.  The 
other  school  fixes  its  gaze  on  statesmanship  and  keeps  us  near  the 
throne,  introducing  us  chiefly  to  titled  and  magnificent  personages. 
Mr.  Paul  goes  to  work  in  a  way  quite  his  own.  To  him  the  House  of 
Commons  is  the  mirror  of  modern  England.  A  record  of  its  proceed- 
ings is  a  chronicle  of  mankind.  The  atmosphere  diffused  by  the  two 
volumes  before  us  is,  therefore,  very  parliamentary. 

The  volumes  are  likewise  of  absorbing  interest.  The  fact  is  due 
partly  to  the  subject-matter,  but  mainly  to  Mr.  Paul's  qualifications. 
His  intellectual  interest  in  the  making  of  modern  England  is  of  the 
liveliest  kind,  and  he  communicates  that  interest  to  his  reader.  His 
literary  instinct  is  prodigious  and  his  thorough  scholarship  sits  grace- 
fully upon  him.  He  does  not  write  in  the  popular  journalist  manner  so 
conspicuous  in  Mr.  McCarthy's  "  History  of  Our  Own  Times."  Where 
Mr.  McCarthy  is  genial  and  conversational  Mr.  Paul  is  serious  but  absorb- 
ing. He  begins  with  Lord  John  Russell,  in  succession  to  Sir  Robert 
Peel  as  Prime  Minister  in  1846,  and  the  second  volume  ends  with  the 
close  of  the  Palmerstonian  era.  More  brilliant  history  we  have  not 
read.  He  characterizes  a  man  in  one  searching  sentence.  His  outline 
portraits  of  Napoleon  HI.,  of  "Dizzy,"  of  the  Prince  Consort,  of  each 
Prime  Minister,  are  excellent.  The  account  of  the  Crimean  war  and  of 
the  Indian  mutiny  must  figure,  we  venture  to  predict,  in  many  a  future 
compilation  of  specimens  of  splendid  English. 

As  Americans  we  are  especially  interested  in  what  is  said  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  and  the  Civil  War.  The  President's  declaration  of  a  state  of 
blockade  in  Southern  ports  produced  a  situation  which,  as  Mr.  Paul 
well  says,  tnight  have  resulted  in  the  permanent  enmity  of  the  two 
branches  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race.  The  story  is  told  with  accuracy 
and  self-restraint,  and  there  is  no  trace  of  that  half-comprehension  of 
things  American  which  mars  the  pages  of  some  otherwise  well-informed 
EnglishiTien.  If  there  are  serious  blunders,  they  have  escaped  our 
perusal,  tho  we  may  note  M'Lellan  for  McClellan. 


A    HANDY    LITTLE    HISTORY. 

The  Louisiana  Purchase.    By  Kipley  Hitchcock.     With  illustrations  and 
maps.     Cloth,  349  pp.     Price,  $i.2s.     Ginn  &  Co. 

THE  chief  merit  of  this  little  book,  which  is  also  its  raison  d'etre,  is 
that  it  gives  in  succinct  and  comprehensive  form  a  continuous 
story  of  the  discovery,  acquisition,  and  earlier  stages  of  the  build- 
ing of  the  West.  Altho  many  general  and  sectional  histories  of 
America  have  been  written,  no  single  volume  has  hitherto  embodied 
such  a  complete  and  coherent  narrative  as  the  present  one  of  that  vast 
portion  of  country  lying  between  the  Mississippi  River  and  the  Rocky 
Mountains  and  containing  an  area  of  almost  a  million  square  miles. 
When  it  is  considered  that  this  great  area  has  so  developed  and  pros- 
pered that  its  taxable  wealth  to-day  is  more  than  four  hundred  times 
the  $15,000,000  which  the  United  States  handed  over  to  France  in  1803 
as  its  purchase  price,  and  that  it  is  divided  into  fourteen  States  and  Ter- 
ritories inhabited  by  more  than  15,000,000  people,  it  will  readily  be  con- 
ceded that  the  subject  is  great  enough  to  deserve  a  volume  all  to  itself. 

This  story  of  the  West  is  simply  told.  The  author  treats  the  subject 
in  four  parts.  The  first  carries  the  history  from  the  discovery  of  Co- 
lumbus through  the  periods  of  Spanish  and  French  ascendency  and  ends 
with  a  vivid  account  of  the  dramatic  incidents  which  culminated  in  the 
Lotiisiana  purchase.  Then  follows  a  condensed  narrative  of  the  won- 
derful expedition  of  Lewis  and  Clark,  which  the  general  reader  will  'find 
a  most  convenient  summary  of  the  lengthy  journals  of  the  explorers. 

The  third  division  sketches  the  exploration  of  the  West  by  such  men 
as  Pike,  Hunt,  and  Fremont.  Tlieir  journeys  are  graphically  described, 
the  trails  and  water-routes  discussed,  and  something  said  of  the  Ameri- 
can fur  trade.  The  last  section  describes  the  building  of  the  West  and 
its  characteristic  types — the  trapper,  the  soldier,  the  miner,  and  the 
cowboy.  In  addition  there  is  a  discussion  of  economic  and  political 
developments. 
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YOU  MAY  MAKE 


*16,000aYear 

THIS  AGENT  DID 


Read    His    Letter    Under   Picture 


S  THE  largest  real  estate  firm  in  the  world,  we 
are  undertaking  the  most   important  step  in  our 
history,  and  one  which  may  mean  the   material   pros- 
perity of  many  people  throughout  the  United  States. 
We  would  therefore  ask  the  careful  attention  of  every  man 
and  woman  who  reads  The  Literary  Digest  to  see  if  this 
step  does  not  contain  an  opportunity  for  you  infinitely  broader 
than  any  which  is  aflforded  in  your  own  community. 

Last  year  we  sold  more  than  $4,000,000  worth  of  New 
York  City  lots  throughout  the  United  States  and  the  rest  of 
the  civilized  world.  We  own  and  control  more  Brooklyn 
house  lots  than  any  firm  or  corporation  in  New  York  City, 
and  we  now  propose  to  push  our  enterprises  with  the  greatest 
energy  everywhere.  We  intend  to  make  our  name  and  our 
reputation  a  household  word  throughout  the  country,  and  we 
desire  a  representative  in  every  town  and  city  in  the  United 
States. 

If  you  are  a  nlan  of  character  and  energy,  we  have  a 
plan  by  which  you  can  partake  of  our  prosperity  and  receive 
the  direct  benefits  of  our  extensive  advertising  in  building  up 
a  business 

In  Your  Owi\  Immediate  Territory 


Z.  M.  P.  INGE,  Our  Mobil©  Agent 

Mobile,  Ala.,  September  ist,  1903. 
To  whom  It  may  concern: 

This  is  to  certify  that  fourteen  months  ago  1  accepted  a  posi- 
tion as  Mobile  agent  for  Wood,  Harmon  &  Company's  New  York 


properties  in  cormection  with  an  active  law  pract'ice.  I  did  so  only 
after  an  investigation  extending  over  six  months,  convincing  my- 
self of  the  absolute  responsibility  of  the  firm  and  the  remarkable 
character  of  their  properties.  My  commissions  in  the  past  year 
have  amounted  to  $16,561,  and  this  amount  of  money  has  been 
made  without  in  the  least  neglecting  a  general  law  practice  and 
other  institutional  work  with  which  I  am  connected. 

While  it  is  possible  that  all  persons  who  attempt  to  sell  lots 
for  Wood,  Harmon  &  Company  might  not  succeed,  yet  I  cannot 
conceive  how  any  man  who  will  thoroughly  acquaint  nimself  with 
the  facts  and  put  earnest  and  intelligent  effort  into  his  work  can 
fail  to  do  handsomely  for  himself,  nor  can  I  see  why  there  are  not 
hundreds  who  are  sufficiently  well-equipped  to  do  at  least  as  well 
as  I.    My  faith  in  Wood,  Harmon  &  Company  and  their  proper- 


ties may  have  laeen  an  important  factor  in  my  success,  but  it  is 
in  the  sale  of  New  York  real  estate  has  been  the  easiest  kind 


certair 

of  work  for  me. 


Yours  very  truly, 


Z.  M.  P.  INGE. 


Another  agent  made  $9,747;  another,  $8,649  Jn  the  last  year 
Many  are  earning  from  $3,000  to  $5,000  annually 

YOU 
^MAY    DO    AS     WELL 


J 


We  desire  only  representative  men.  Men  who  are  suc- 
cessful in  the  work  they  are  now  undertaking.  Men  who  can 
give  the  best  of  references.  We  believe  the  man  who  is  a 
good  business  man  in  a  small  community  needs  only  the  op- 
portunity to  make  relatively  greater  success  where  his  field  is 
broader.  Many  of  the  best  successes  of  the  great  cities  are 
those  men  who  have  made  successes  in  the  small  towns,  and  we  pro- 
pose to  bring  the  opportunity  of  the  great  city  right  to  your  own 
door.  Last  year  three  of  our  salesmen  averaged  over  $1 1,000  apiece 
by  their  own  unaided  efforts,  and  two  of  them  while  working  in  small 
cities.  We  have  many  salesmen  making  from  $3,000  to  $5,000  a 
year,  and  in  nearly  every  instance  they  are  men  who  are  either  conducting  their  own  business  in  conjunction  with  our  work 
or,  because  ours  was  so  much  more  profitable  and  attractive,  have  given  up  their  other  occupations  entirely.  If  you  are 
energetic,  if  your  reputation  is  clean,  there  is  no  reason,  as  Mr.  Inge  says,  why  you  cannot  do  as  well  as  he.  We  desire  to^ 
select  our  general  agents  from  those  who  manifest  ability,  and  eventually  to  give  exclusive  territory  to  men  who  are  compe- 
tent to  manage  and  develop  it. 

The  Opportunity  is  Practically  Vnlimited  in  its  Possibilities 

New  York  is  rapidly  becoming  the  financial  center  of  the  world,  as  well  as  the  center  of  the  largest  population.  Her 
real  estate  constitutes  the  most  conservative  of  investments,  and  is  owned  and  being  sought  for  over  the  wide  world. 
When  combined  with  life  insurance  and  offered  in  the  attractive  form  in  which  we  place  it  before  the  public,  our  New  York 
City  house  lots  form  an  investment  of  most  intense  interest  and  attractiveness.  We  intend  to  give  all  who  apply  this  year 
the  opportunity  of  securing  territory  in  which  we  will  protect  them  and  in  which  they  can  grow  with  us  and  share  in  the 
magnitude  of  our  future  business.  We  do  not  care  to  be  bothered  with  trifiers,  but  to  those  who  are  thoroughly  in  earnest 
we  will  give  every  assistance  to  establish  themselves  permanently  and  partake  of  the  great  future  our  business  is  destined 
to  enioy.     For  full  particulars  address  ^  __  ««  ^_ 

Agency  Department,  M-20 


WOOD.  HARMON  (Si  COMPANY 

257  BrooLdwaLy,  New  York 

RUSSELL  SAGE,  one  of  the  world's  greatest  Investors  and  Financiers,  recently  said,  '\> 
in  an  interview  in  the  Neiv  York  World  :  _.<--~^   ±j 

'*A  man  tvho  buys  real  estate  in  any  of  the  fife 
horouglis—of  course  ercrcising  aviTage  good  judg- 
ment—has  a  fortune  before  him.  BIIOOKLTX  is 
groicing  at  the  rate  of  73.000  people  a  year." 

Headers  of  The  Ln-KRART  Diokst  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  tv  advertisers. 
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WE  CHALLENGE  THE  WORLD 

With  our  No.  77 

COLUMBIA 
$50  BUGGY 


A  Full 
SlOOvalue 
I  Sold  on 
30  Days' 
Free  Trial 

Guaranteed  Two  Years 

IT  IS  BETTER  THAN  THE  BEST 

ever  offered  liv  iiny  otlier  eoniimny.  Write  for  our 
lOOl  f'KKK  ('.%TAI.4>«;.  illustrating  anfl  (lesc-rib- 
ing  this  buKyy  and  over  'ZOO  other  np-to-date  styles  of 
VclilrlCM  an<I  IIariii>N8,  includiui,'  our  speoialties. 

PHYSICIANS'  RIGS 

Addrcaa  Dcpartnu'ttt  Xo.  SI 
Columbia  Mfgf.   &   Supply  Co.,   Cincinnati,   O. 


To  Owners  of  Gasoline  Engines, 
Automobiles,  Launches,  etc. 

^•"Auto^Sparker 

fi'it-H  away  \\  ilh  all  .st;irtitiii  antl  ruiiiiiiiff 
I'atlfr-rieN,  th«ir  aiinoymicf  an<l  fX|>t*iiMf. 
Nu  bf  It  — no  Mwilt-h  — no  batterieR.  Can 
If    rtttai-hed   to   any  J-nu'ine   now  iiNiiii; 

i:itteri.'R.     I-'ully  guaranteed  ;  write  for 

N—i-riptivf  catalf*;;. 

Motsinger  Device  iMfg.  Co. 

fi7  Main  Si.,  1  Viidlftoii.  Ind. 


BOOKS    RECEIVED. 

The  Luf.raky  Digest  is  in  receipt  of  the  fol- 
lowing books : 

"Heroes  and  Spies  of  the  Civil  War."— David 
Humphreys.  {223  pp.;  $1.50.  The  Neale  Publish- 
ing Company.^ 

"The  Fugitive."— Ezra  S.  Brudno.  (392  pp.; 
$1.50.     Doubleday  Page  &  Co.) 

"Henderson." — Rose  E.  Young.  (189  pp  ;  $1.25. 
Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.) 

"Violett."  —  Baroness  von  Hutten.  (285  pp.; 
$1.50.     Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.) 

"The  Oligarchy  of  Venice."  —  George  R.  Mc- 
Clellan.  (216  pp.;  $1.25  net.  Houghton,  Miftlin  & 
Co  ) 

"Anthracite  Coal  Coinmunilies."  —  Peter 
Roberts.     (^87  pp.;  The  Macmillan  Company.) 

"The  Adventures  of  Elizabeth  in  Riigen."— By 
the  author  of  "  Elizabeth  in  her  German  Garden." 
(The  Macmillan  Company.) 

"The  Story  of  Nevir  Zealand."  —  Prof.  Frank 
Parsons.  Edited  and  published  bj-  C.  F.  Taylor, 
M.D.,  1520  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  price,  $3  net. 

"Biographic  Clinics." — George  M.  Gould.  (P. 
Blakiston's  Son  &  Co.,  Philadelphia.) 

"Parsifal." — Richard  Wagner.  (Paper  edition 
vpith  English  and  German  text.  Oliver  Ditson 
Company.) 

"Twenty  Piano  Transcriptions.'"— Franz  Liszt. 
(Oliver  Ditson  Company,  $1.50.) 

"Forty  Songs  by  Johannes  Brahms." — Edited 
by  James  Huneker.  (Oliver  Ditson  Company, 
$2.50.) 

"William  Penn.' — Augustus  C.  Huell.  (368  pp.; 
$2.25  net.     D.  Appleton  &  Co.) 

"The  Man  Roosevelt."  —  Francis  E.  Leupp. 
(341  pp  ;  $1.25  net.     D.  Appleton  &  Co.) 

"James  Oglethorpe," — Harriet  C.  Cooper.  (217 
pp.;  $1.  net.     D.  Appleton  &  Co.) 

"  Woman's  Work  in  Music."  -  Arthur  Elson. 
(268  pp.;  $1.60  net.     L.  C.  Page  &  Co.) 

"The  Educational  Theory  of  Immanuel  Kant." 
—Edited  by  Edward  F.  Buchner.  (J.  B.  Lipptn- 
cott  Company.) 

"  Love  Affairs  of  (ireat  Musicians.''  —  Rupert 
Hughes.  (2  volumes,  611  pp.;  price  $3.20.  L.  C. 
Page  &  Co.) 

".American  Socialism."  —  O.  1).  Jones.  (Pub- 
lished by  the  author  at  Edina,  Mo.,  paper  $0.25.) 

"  Reed  Notes." — Blanche  ^L  Burbank.  (A.  M. 
Robertson,  San  Francisco.) 

"The  City  of  Is  and  Other  Poems."— Frederick 
Milton  Willis.  (The  Mercury  Press,  San  Fran- 
cisco, $1.) 

"The  Grave."  — A  poem  by  Robert  Blair.  New 
Edition.     (D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  $1.25.) 


CURRENT    POETRY. 

Her  Coming. 

By  Emery  Poitle. 

To-day  I  met  her-Spring  — 

Tender,  rapturous,  sweet-lipped  thing! 

I  kissed  her  eyes  and  she  smiled  again. 

Smiled  through  her  tears  as  sunlit  rain. 

I've  walked  with  her  all  this  wondrous  day. 

Whispering  secrets,  lover-way; 

She  knows  the  pain  of  my  Winter  heart, 

Prisoned  in  .grim  town  walls,  apart 

I'rom  the  riotous,  vagabond  god,  young  Pan, 

Whose  child  I've  been  since  the  world  began  ; 


fi^ 


TOURING    CARS 

are  simple  in  construction,  powerful  in 
operation  ;  they  are  built  to  run  smoothly, 
to  ride  easily.  Bearings  of  minimum  fric- 
tion ;  extra  heavy  chains;  powerful  brakes 
on  both  transmission  and  rear  wheels ;  latest 
type  cooling  device;  throttle  control; 
Model  "  H  "  starts  from  seat. 

MO  DFX  '■  H,"  here  illustrated,  8i-mch 
wheelbase,  four  elliptic  springs,  detachable 
tonneau,  brass  side-lamps  and  horn,  $850.00 
at  the  factory.  For  a  light  Touring  Car, 
Model  "  H  "  has  no  equal  at  the  price,  and 
few  equals  at  double  the  price. 

Rambler  Cars  are  made  in  six  different 
models,  $750.00  to  $1,350.00. 

Shall  we  mall  vou  our  non  calalDB,  Illustrating  e8«h 

stjie  and  shoniuii  »li.v  }o"  should  huj  a  Karobler  J 

THOMAS    B.    JKFI'KRV    &    <OMPAWY 

Heiiosliii,  Wlscoiislii,  l'.  S.  A. 

ChieaKo  liiancli,  S04  \\  ahasli  A\  ciiue 

Boston  Branch,  146  Columbus  Avenue 


GET  YOUR  GLASSES  AT  WHOLESALE 

Originators  o  f 
Fitting  Glasses 
by  Mail.  Inven- 
tors of  the 

"ocii.AireeoPE.' 

Examine  your 
eyes  without  an 
oculist,  with  our  "OCl  L.4RSC0PE."  Sent  free  with 
catalog  of  Spectacles  and  Eye  Glasses.  See  the 
name  "OCILAIISCOPK."  All  other  devices  are  in- 
fringements and  NOT  reliable.     Send  to-day. 

GR.%.\n  KAPIDS  WHOLUSAIiE  OPTICIAnr 

404  Houseman  llliirli,  (Iraiid  Kaplds,  IHIeh. 


i^^p 


ANAMA 
CANAL 


Send  20  cents,  silver  or  stamps,  and  receive 
by  return  mail  a  nice 

Wall  Map  of  the 
New  Republic  of  Panama 

specially  interesting  at  this  time  and  for  many 
years  to  come.  Hang  it  up  in  your  home  or 
office.     Write  to-day. 

JAMES   L.    FOOTE,    Gen.   Mgr.,  SLATINGTON,  PA. 


1  MTIinnP  I  The  N.Y.  Hureau  of  Hevision,  esl'd  ISKii.  Unique 
nv  I  nUnO  I  in  position  and  succe.ss.  lievision  and  Crilici^m 
of  MSS.  CicrularD.  Dr.  TITUS  M.  COAN,70  5th  Ave.,  N.  Y.Cit.v. 


WE    S 


E^2£I!J"E  WORLD . 


t 


For  Good  Men 


■^xm-^mff-^ 


Are  yon  tlie  man  we  nei'd  ?  We  need  hundreds  of  liinli-graile 
men  to  till  Executive,  Clerical.  Siilisnien,  and  Technical  posi- 
tions, paying  from  $1,000  to  *.').000  a  ycir.  Can  you  till  one  of 
them'    ('all  or  write  the  nearest  ottici'  for  plan  and  booklet. 

HAPCOODS    i    N"l<«  .14>l»,  :tOl>  liroailway, 
I.NCOIU'OK.V'IKI)  '  I»Icw  York. 

Chicago    Hartford  Itldg.  St.  Louis    Choinical  lUdg. 

Cleveland-WilliamBon  BIdg.     I>hila<lelpliia     Pennsylvania   Bldg. 
Seattle— Pioneer  Bldg.  Wasliingtoii -Colorado  BIdg. 

Miiineapolia— Minn.  Loan  &  Trust  lildg. 

IWM^^——l  I  III'  I  'llli  [■■■■■■■■■— li^Mll^fiiMiBB— — jl^B^I^— ^1^— ^— — ^1^— i^^^W 
Readers  of  The  TjITkrart  Digest  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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The 

Kennedy 

Perpetual 

Memorandum 

Book 

A  new  idea  for  vigilant  business  and  profes- 
sional men.  Makes  memory  training  unneces- 
sary. Designed  to  meet  the  demand  for 
something  unusually  fine. 

Built  of  genuine  wine-finished  Russia  calf. 
Vest  pocket  size  (3^  x  734  inches)  with  re- 
movable insert-pad  of  60  perforated,  detach- 
able leaves  of  Rankers  or  Japanese  linen, 
plainer  ruled  quadrille,  6,  8  or  10  lines  to  the 
inch  journal,  dollars  and  cents,  or  for  card- 
game  scores.  Pads  when  filled  may  be  filed 
away  and  preserved.  Extra  inserts  can  be 
procured  of  us. 

Used  by  high-class  business  houses  for  select 
complimentary  gift  purposes. 

Complete  with  your  name  lettered  in 
gold  on  outside  ot  cover,  !*1. 00  by  mail, 
postpaid.    A  dollar  bill  will  do  the  trick. 

Extra  lettering,  15c  per  line. 

KENNEDY  BROS., 
221   Cenesee  St.,  Utica,  N.  Y. 


SAVES 


^^^ 


Hieh  or  low— a  bright  light  ora  mere  glim — 
or  OUT  entirely— according  to  the  way  you  pull  ■ 
the  string.  Anybody  can  attach  it  the  snmens 
an  ordinary  electric  bulb.  Gives  greater  satis- 
faction than  any  other  light  and  lasts  three 
times  as  long.  When  turned  down  it  saves 
five-sixths  of  the  cost  f»r  current.  Made  in 
various  styles,  sizes  and  colors.  Send  for 
catalog  and  "HOWTO  Kead  YorB  Meteh." 
Mailed  free. 

CAfTIOSf— Genuine  HYLO  Lamps  have  a 
lal>vl  ln^i<lr  the  glass  bulb.  Look  for  the  uaine 
and  refuse  intitatioos,  infringements,  and 
8ul>stitntes.  The  dealer,  of  course,  makes  more 
money  "n  the  imitation,  but  he  has  the  genuine 
HYLO  in  sto*:k  and  will  supply  it  if  you  insist. 

THE  PHEL,P8  COMP.*XY, 

4«  Rowland  Street,  Detroit,  nieb. 


C  PAGE'S  PHOTO  PASTE 


IN   JARS  AND   TUBES 

Dries  nnickly  —  never  discolors  the 
print.  Very  strong  —  comers  will  not 
curl  up.  Invaluable  for  plioto  or  gen- 
eral use.  I.argest  bottle  now  on  the 
market  for  ."i  rents.  In  bulk  for 
large  users,  carton  work,  etc. 


Russia  Cement  Co.S,'s^l'.*>'i*.?,':'c 
t  PAGES  GLUE 


ass.  Mtra.of 

STROMCeST 

irsi  tme: 


KLIPS 


Knows  how  my  fretted  spirit  cried 
For  upland  hopes,  green  spaces  wide, 
I  laid  my  head  on  her  perfumed  breast, 
Where  the  early  blossoms  cling  soft-pressed, 
And  the  sky  seemed  set  with  violets — 
Oh,  Love  remembers  and  Love  forgets. 

Could  you  not  hear  her— Spring- 
Bidding  the  homesick  birds  losing? 
You  did  not  see  her  face,  you  say  ? 
The  birds  were  mute,  the  skies  were  gray  ? 
Poor  holden  sense  ! — She  called  to  me 
Till  I  thrilled  with  passionate  ecstasy. 

To-day  I  met  her —Spring — 
Wild,  alluring,  flower-eyed  thing! 

— Fiom  Smart  Set. 


To  Him. 

By  Ethel  M.  Kelley. 

You,  whom  mine  eyes  have  never  seen,  are  where.' 
You  are  my  own  in  God's  most  sacred  sight. 
Your  voice  cries  out  to  ine  across  the  night. 

I  feel  your  heart-throbs  beating  on  the  air. 

The  little  white  guest-chamber  of  my  heart 
Is  spread  for  you;  you  only  have  the  key. 
It  holdeth  that  which  no  man  else  may  see — 

A  shrine  to  you,  where  pray  I,  far  apart. 

Life  has  not  come  to  me  in  gracious  guise. 
Nor  fingered  over  oft  the  joyous  chord 
Upon  my  soul  strings,  that  for  you,  my  lord. 

Will  sound  to  greet  the  laughter  in  your  eyes. 

It  was  to  make  me  wise  for  loving  you. 

And  strong  to  struggle  through  your  hours  of 

wo; 
It  was  to  make  me  wise  to.  say,  "I  know, 

I  understand,  for  I  have  suffered  too!" 

Somewhere  a  pillow  dimples  to  your  cheek,     ' 

To-night,  somewhere,  your  breath  falls  on  the 

air;  ... 

Still  must  I  wait  till  God  rsveal  me  where. 

Still  must  my  heart  be  silent  till  you  speak. 

Oh,  hasten,  hasten  !  find  the  path  to  me  ! 
The  horror  of  your  coming  overlate 
Is  strong  within  me— lest  you  find  the  gate 

Spring  shut,  and,  loitering,  have  lost  the  key; 

Or  should  some  careless  morning  on  you  shine. 
When  life  has  donned  a  wanton  gj'psy  guise, 
And  love  looks  out  from  some  fair  woman's 
eyes 

And  wrests  that  from  you  that  is  mine,  is  mine  ! 

I  doubt  you  not,  my  lord,  save  as  I  doubt 
The  manhood  of  the  world;  impatiently 
You  men  look  out  from  eager  eyes  to  see 

The  hour-glass  sands  drip  slowly,  slowly  out. 

And  sometimes,  maddened  by  the  day's  dull  tale. 
You  shred  your  destinies  ere  scarce  the  woof 
Is  on  the  loom,  and  then,  with  loud  reproof, 

You  blame  your  God  who  let  your  weaving  fail. 

But  I  can  teach  you  patience.     I  must  ask 

So  many  paths  your  hand  to  guide  me  through. 
But  in  the  wailing  times  to  sit  with  you 

And  guard  you  from  yourself— this  is  my  task. 

And  if  you  should  not  find  me — not  to  know 
Your  foot  upon  the  stair,  while  I  shall  live 
Not  to  bestow  the  gift  I  have  to  give — 

I  wonder  if  my  heart  could  bear  it  so! 

Oh,  hasten,  hasten!  find  the  path  to  me! 
1  am  a  woman,  I  can  only  wait. 
Somewhere  in  God's  great  world  you  are  my 
mate. 
My  lord,  my  king;  you  only  have  the  key  I 

— From  Scribner's  Monthly. 


Home  Kinder^arteiv 
School. 


Instruction  by  Mail 
Parents  write  for  Catalogue. 

HOMK    KINDERGAUTEN    SCHOOL, 
I  l<4    Home    Bank    BulliUnc,    Detroit     Michlirnn. 


Going  all 

•Round 

the  world 


100,000 

dozen 

every  year 


BRIGHTON 


Slip  Garter 

Will  not  catch  in  clothing  or  hurt  the 

leg.     Mada  of    pure  silk   wet>— 

all  colors.    At  dealers, 

2.3c— or  by  mail. 

PIONEER  SUSPENDER  CO. 
718  Market  Street,  Philadelphia. 

Makers  of  Pioneer  Suspenders, 


The    LAP 
prevents 

the  GAP 


Slips  on  like  a  coat. 

Easiest  shirt  to   get  into,  most 
comfortable  when  in. 


Br'-"jlNDIANflPOL':)(— '-F] 

Roomy.  Fits  everywhere;  Dinds 
nowhere.  Bosom  lays  flat.  Spe- 
cially designed   collar  band. 
Model  Shirts  have  correct  cut 
and  style  of  best  custom  make. 
Negligee,  Stiff    Bosoms   and 
Plaited  Kron's;  all  styles,  latest 
designs  and  fabrics. 

Ask  your  dealer. 

A   Valuable  Booklit  Free.     T«Ui  bow 

to   know  a  good  Bhirt,  and  ielect  them 

for  411  oce&,ioD8.    Write    for  it  toKlaj. 

Bpeciftl  SbirtA  built  to  order. 

MODEL  SHIRT  CO .  31  Centory  Building. 

IndiauapoUs.  Ind.,  U.  S.  A. 


WhaLt    Is    Daus*    Tip  -  Top  ? 

TO  PKOVElhat  Daus'  "  Tii>Top  " 
is  the  best  and  simplest  device  for 
makiniT  lOO  copies  from  pen-writ- 
ten and  50  cuple"  from  typewrit- 
ten orijrinal,  wt*  \\\\\  ship  complete 
duplicator,    cap    size,    without 
deponlt,  on  ten  (10)  da;  »«* trial 

Price $7.30  iessTrade   (C  nnf 


Discount  of'H}/^%,  or 

THE  FELIX  F.  DAUS  DUPLICATOR  CO. 
naus    Building,    111   John   St.,   .\ew   York    City 
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DRAWING 

(-ENGINEERING 
ARCHITECTURE 
TaugKt  by  Correspor\der\ce 
Illustrated  bulletin  giving  full   information  sent 
free  on  request 
To  bring  to  the  attention  of  those  interested  in 
drawing  the  hieh  standard  of  our  instruction,  we 
have  compiled  from  the  regular  instruction  papers 
in  Drawing  a  practical  treatise  under  the  title  of 
COMPENDIUM  OF  DRAWING 


Or  in  two  monthly 

payments  of 

$3.00  each 


SINGLE  VOLUMES 

$3.00 


Page  7  X  lo  in. 

Fully  Indexed 


900  Pages— Two  Volumes— 900  illustrations 


On  receipt  of  the  price  (address  Room  17Hi  and 
(he  Names  of  Two  Persons  interested  in  enfjineerinK 
and  likely  to  be  helped  hy  our  courses,  the  books 
will  be  sent,  express  preiiaid.  If  the  work  is  not 
all  we  claim,  return  it  in  •<•  days  and  get  your 
money  back. 

A  compendium  of  such  practical  valueand  cover- 
ing so  many  branches  of  drawing  has  never  before 
been  offered.  The  separate  volumes  necessary  to 
cover  the  ground  would  easily  cost  $15.00.  We 
offer  the  work  substantially  at  cost,  for  we  know 
that  an  intelligent  examination  of  it  will  at  onco 
show  the  practical  value  of  our  Instruction. 

AUTHORS  OF  TREATISES  IN  THE  WORK 

PART    I. 

PROF.  E.  KENISON,  51.  1.  T.,  .Mechanical  Drawing. 

PROF.  H.W.GARDNER,  M.I.T.,  Shades  and  Shadows. 

PROF.  D.A.GREciO,  M.I.T.RendeiinginPenandlnk. 

PROF.    W.    A.    LAWRENCE,     M.  I.  T.,     Perspective 
Drawing. 

F.  C.  BROWN,  Architect,  Boston— Architectural  Let- 
tering. PART  II. 

PROF.  W.  H.  JAMES,  M.  I.  T.,  Working  Drawings. 

PROF.  C.  L.  GRIFFIN,  formerly   Pa.  State   Coll.— 
Mach.  Design. 

WM.  NEUBECKER,  N.  Y.  Trade  School,  Sheet  Metal 
Pattern  Drafting. 
The  regular  examination  questions  of  the  School 

are  bound  into  each  volume  to  test  the  reader's 

knowledge. 
In  every  other  of  our  CO  different  courses  the 

character  of  the  instruction  is  equally  authorita- 
tive, equally  thorough  and  equally  valuable  to  the 

student. 

American  School  of  Correspondence 

AT    ARMOUR    INSTITUTE    OF    TECHNOLOGY 

CHICAGO  -  -  -  ILLINOIS 

^    MENTION     THE     LITERARY     DIGEST    M 


ILLUSTRATING 
CARTOONING - 
LAW 


PHARMACY- 
JOURNALISM 
AD  WRITING- 


LETTER  WRITING 
STENOGRAPHY 


ltoi>kltef[>lntr,  >1i-diitnlriil  llrti%«iiit;,  Story  \>  i-lllnir,  Peiiniitnshlp, 
lliiriltinir,  .Hcdlral  ltrunrlie<,,  .Ntir.>IiiK,  l-^le.,  i'aiiiflit  liy  .Hull,  Our 
plan  iMiickcBt,  and  rliciipeHt.  Students  make  Money  || 
while  learning.  W'e  assiMt  to  positions.  Have  placed 
more  students  in  positions  than  all  other  correspond- 
enci-  schools.  KBsle»l  Terms.  Original  kcIiooIh.  S(md 
to-day  for  club  offer  and  free  copy  of  "  Profits  of  Know- 
ing How."    State  course  desired. 

\sitl<>ii)il    CorreMpoiKlenre   SelionlM. 

:(H    l><'llll    SI..  IlKllillllllHlll...    IlKl 


PERSONALS. 

.\iiecdotes  «>f  Srnator  Hjinna.  — At  the  time  of 
t  he  death  of  Senator  Hanna,  many  stories  illuslra. 
tiveof.his  pluck,  g-enerosity,  honesty,  and  optimism 
weie  going  the  rounds.  Kor  a  man  who  played  so 
large  a  part  in  the  nation's  affairs  during  the  last 
seven  or  eight  years,  says  the  New  York  '/'rt'dune, 
it  was  remarkable  how  few  there  were  who  had 
anything  but  praise  for  his  deeds.  His  proudest 
achievement,  in  Mr.  Hanna's  own  estimation,  was 
the  part  he  look  in  McKinley's  election. 

'"About  two  years  ago— not  quite  thaflong,"  he 
said  near  the  end  of  1896  before  the  Union  Club  of 
Cleveland,  "I  began  my  work  of  love  and  devotion 
to  our  chief.  Two  years  ago  I  took  from  him  my 
inspiration.  When  he  laid  upon  me  that  confi- 
dence and  said  to  me, '  My  friend,  I  trust  you  with 
my  future,'  he  also  said,  'Mark,  there  are  some 
things  I  will  not  do  to  be  President  of  the  United 
Suites,  and  I  leave  my  honor  in  your  hands.'  I 
embarked  on  that  duly  with  a  full  heart  for  a  man 
whom  I  loved,  because  I  had  learned  to  respect 
and  honor  him.  It  was  a  mission  of  love,  inspired 
b\-  that  noble  character  which  has  no  peer  in  this 
world.  When  I  took  that  charge  of  McKinley's 
honor  I  swore  to  my  Maker  that  I  would  return  it 
unsullied.  And  when  I  returned  from  that  memo- 
rable con  vention, proud  and  satisfied  with  the  work 
his  friends  had  done,  I  went  to  Canton  and  laid  my 
report  at  the  feet  of  my  chieftain,  and  I  said  to 
him:  'McKinley,  I  have  not  forgotten  the  trust, 
and  I  bring  it  back  without  a  blot  and  not  a  single 
promise  to  redeem.'  I  think  I  have  a  right  to  feel 
proud  of  that,  because  in  the  succession  of  the  ad- 
ministration, from  Lincoln's  time  to  the  present 
era,  no  inan  ever  enjoyed  that  privilege  before." 

"  Remember  you  ?  Of  course,  I  remember  you. 
Men  in  politics  who  keep  their  words  are  so  scarce 
that  when  I  find  one  I  do  not  forget  him." 

These  words  were  spoken  by  Roscoe  Conkling. 
of  New  York,  to  Mr.  Hanna  when  they  met  in  a  na- 
tional convention.  The  explanation  was  a  very 
good  index  to  the  success  that  had  attended  the 
junior  Ohio  Senator  in  all  his  work — business,  so- 
cial, and  political.     He  had  always  kept  his  word. 

(onkling's  remark  brought  to  Mr.  Hanna's  mind 
their  last  previous  meeting  ten  years  before  out  in 
Ohio  during  the  Garfield  campaign.  General  Gar- 
field was  then  at  Mentor,  a  little  town  some  thirty 
miles  froin  Cleveland.  Mr.  Hanna,  who  was  even 
then  somewhat  of  a  figure  in  state  politics,  was 
very  desirous  of  bringing  about  an  interview  be- 
tween the  candidate  and  Conkling.  "  I  am  afraid 
I'll  not  have  time,"  said  Conkling,  as  they  stood  in 
the  Cleveland  station.  "I  must  be  back  here  at 
six  o'clock  to  catch  the  New  York  train." 

"  I'll  bring  you  back  here  at  six,"  said  Mr.  Hanna. 

Very  much  against  Conkling's  better  judgment 
they  took  the  little  accommodation  train  that 
made  its  irregular  way  at  irregular  intervals  to 
Mentor.  The  matter  that  Mr.  Hanna  was  so  soli- 
citous about  was  satisfactorily  adjusted,  and  they 
got  back  to  the  Mentor  station  from  the  Garfield 
home  at  about  5:15  o'clock.  The  train  was  due  in 
five  minutes,  but,  as  it  was  a  slow  one,  there 
seeined  the  very  greatest  likelihood  in  the  world 
that  it  would  never  get  back  to  Cleveland  in  time 
to  allow  the  Senator  to  make  the  New  York  con- 
nection. Mr.  Hanna,  however,  was  not  at  all  put 
out,  and,  in  spite  of  the  fretting  of  the  New  York 
.Senator,  preserved  his  good  nature  and  hopeful- 
ness. As  soon  as  the  train  drew  in,  on  time  for  a 
wonder,  Mr.  Hanna  ran  up  to  the  locomotive  and 
jumped  into  the  cab.  Slipping  a  bill  of  goodly 
size  into  the  engineer's  hand,  he  exclaimed: 
"  Here;  we've  got  to  get  into  Cleveland  before  six 
o'clock.  If  you  don't  do  it,  I'll  throw  you  into  the 
lake." 

The  engineer  was  not  thrown  into  Lake  Erie. 
.Senator  Conkling  had  plenty  of  time  to  catch  his 
train  for  New  York,  and  for  ten  years  thereafter 
preserved  a  warm  corner  in  his  heart  for  the  de- 
termined Oliioan. 


Hi«  Aim.- Sunday-school  Teacher:  "Who 
loves  everybody,  Willy?" 

Wll.l.Y  :  '.'  My  pa  does,  cos  he  is  trying  to  get 
into  the  town  council."— 7'//- A/V.f. 
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Keep  the  whole 
house  'warm 

Colds  and  their  resultant  ills  are 
oftenest  caused  by  the  unevenly  dis- 
tributed heat  of  old  fashioned  warm- 
ing methods. 

Water  or  Steam 

perfectly  distribute  the  heat  —  every 
room  alike — day  and  night  —  temper- 
ature always  under  control. 

AntKiCANx  Ideal 

RADIATORS  ^  BOILERS 

ensure  the  highest  degree  of  comfort 
and  home  healthfulness.  They  pay 
for  themselves  in  fuel  and  labor  saving, 
in  cleanliness,  absence  from  repairs 
—  while  they  also  protect  the  family 
health. 

They  require  less  care-taking  than  does  a 
parlor  stove  —  because  automatically  opera- 
ted. Can  be  erected  in  mid-winter  without 
disturbing  old  heating  methods  until  ready 
to  start  fire  in  the  new.  Advise  us  size  and 
kind  of  building  you  wish  to  heat  and  re- 
ceive valuable  information  and  booklet  free. 

j\MEI^ICANRADIATORr,0MPANY 

Dept.  32  CHICAGO 


GEM 


NAIL 
CLIPPfi^s^ 


5Ae 
Beauty 
Curve 

in 

;nail 

CVTTING 

is 

given  by 

A   COMPLETE    MANICVRE   SET 

Nickel-plated.      Pocket  size.      Keeps  sharp  for  years. 
Trims  tlie  nails  jjcrlectly  ;  any  shape  or  length  desired. 

Sold  everywhere.    By  mail,  25  cents. 
Sterling  Silver  Handle 

Price  ffi.oo 
Brass  H  and  lewith  best 
Nickel-plate,  50C. 

THE  H.  C.  COOK  CO..  17  Main  St..  AnsoniaL.  Conn. 

WHITMAN  SADTlES 

Known  the  world  over.    Kvery- 
thing  from  "  Saddle  to  Spur." 

THE  MEHLBACH  SADDLE  CO. 

Siii-i'issiiis  WlHIni.'in  SiiiMli'  In 

New  York  City 
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Current  Events. 


Foreign. 

Russo-jAPANESR  War. 

February  15. — Three  Russian  torpedo-boats  pa- 
trolling the  harbor  at  Port  Arthur  are  re- 
ported sunk  by  fire  from  the  Russian  forts, 
the  gunners  mistaking  them  for  Japanese 
vessels.  Admiral  Alexeieff  releases  the  neu- 
tral merchant  vessel  detained  at  Port 
Arthur.  Advices  from  Chee-Foo  say  that 
eleven  Russian  vessels  were  damaged  in  the 
engagements  of  February  8-9.  Japan  is  said 
to  have  300,000  troops  ready  for  active  serv- 
ice. 

February  16.— Six  hundred  Russian  soldiers  are 
frozen  to  death  in  a  snow-storm  in  a  march 
across  Lake  Baikal.  The  Russian  cruiser 
Boyarin  is  destroj-ed  on  the  13th  with  200 
officers  and  men  on  board,  by  accidentally 
striking  a  submarine  mine  in  the  harbor  of 
Port  Arthur. 
The  new  Japanese  cruisers  Nisshin  and 
Kasitgay  brought  from  Argentine,  arrive  at 
Port  Yokosuka.  Japanese  are  reported  re- 
pulsed near  New-Chwang,  after  a  skirmish 
in  which  150  Japanese  are  tak>en  prisoners 
and  70  Russians  are  killed.  120,000  Japanese 
troops  have  been  landed  in  Korea,  80,000  of 
which  are  extended  south  of  the  Yalu  River. 

February  17. — Details  of  another  Japanese  at- 
tack off  Port  Arthur  on  February  15  are  re- 
ceived ;  only  two  destroyers  were  engaged, 
and  they  attacked  separatel5-.  Two  Russian 
vessels  were  torpedoed.  36,000  Japanese 
troops  sail  for  the  west  coast  of  Korea. 

Februarj-  18. — It  is  reported  from  St.  Peters- 
burg that  the  Japanese  fleet  made  another 
attack  on  Port  Arthur  on  February  16,  to 
cover  a  landing  of  Japanese  troops  at  Dalny, 
aud  was  repulsed.  2,000  Russians  occupj- 
the  Korean  town  of  Wiju,  on  the  south  side 
of  the  Yalu  River,  where  the  first  land  battle 
is  expected.  Japanese  cruisers  capture  the 
Russian  steamships  Kolik  and  Bovrik  out- 
side of  Port  Arthur.  Russian  War  Ministei- 
Kuropatkin  is  sent  to  the  Far  East  to  direct 
land  operations  under  Alexeieff. 

February  19,— Latest  reports  on  the  battle  of  Che- 
mulpo, when  the  Russian  ships  Variag  a.Vi^ 
Korietz  were  destroyed,  say  that  a  Japanese 
cruiser  and  a  torpedo-boat  destroyer  were 
sunk.  Russia  replies,  accepting  the'terms  of 
the  Hay  note  as  to  recognition  of  the  neu- 
trality of  China,  with  a  reservation  as  to 
freedom  of  military  operations  in  Manchuria. 

February  20. — Port  Arthur  despatches  indicate 
that  preparations  are  being  made  for  a  long 
siege.  It  is  reported  that  Cossacks  routed  a 
Japanese  scouting  partv  eighteen  miles  be- 
low Wiju,  on  the  Yellow  River. 

February  21.— The  Vladivostock  squadron  is 
again  reported  off  the  coast  of  Japan.  Ru- 
mors of  land  fighting  are  rife.  Russian 
forces  in  Manchuria  are  reported  to  be  act- 
ing entirely  on  the  defensive. 

OiiiKR  FoRKiGN  News. 

February  15.— The  $35,000,000  Cuban  loan  is 
placed  by  Speyer  &  Co.,  of  New  York,  with 
an  American  and  foreign  syndicate. 

February  i6.— Denmark  enters  into  a  treaty  of 
arbitration  with  Holland. 

February  17.  —  Taking  advantage  of  Russia's 
preoccupation  in  the  Far  East,  Turkey  is 
said  to  be  preparing  to  make  war  on  Bul- 
garia. She  has  addressed  a  note  to  the 
Powers  setting  forth  Bulgaria's  constant 
hostility  toward  Turkej'.  Twentv  thousand 
Albanians  defeat  Turkish  troops  near 
Diakova. 

American  war-ships  bombard  the  Dominican 
insurgentsat  Pa-Jarito,  near  Santo  Domingo, 
and  then  land  marines. 

Febrtiary  18.— W.  I.  Buchanan,  United  States 
Minister  to  Panama,  resigns. 

February  21. — Marines  and  sailors  from  the 
United  States  ships  Columbia  and  Nervark 
were  landed  in  Santo  Domingo  on  February 
12  after  the  vessels  had  bombarded  a  camp 
of  insurgents. 


Domestic. 


Congress. 


February  is.—Se?tatf :  An  agreement  to  take  a 
vote  on  the  Panama  Canal  treaty  on  F"ebru- 
ary  23  is  reached.  The  bill  to  pav  $200,000  to 
ex-Queen  Liliuokalani  of  Hawaii'is  defeated. 
House:  Representative  Shafroth,  of  Colorado, 
voluntarily  gives  up  his  seat,  having  dis- 
covered that  his  election  was  tainted  with 
fraud. 

February  \(j.  — Senate :  Arrangements  are  made 
for  the  official  fimeral  of  Senator  Hanna, 
•nnd  the  Senate  adjourns  out  of  respect  to 
his  memory. 
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The  "Meteor"  French  Coffee 

Finished  in  Silver  Plate,  Copper 
or  Nickel.  Made  in  51  styles  and 
sizes,  ranging  in  price  from  $5.00 
to  $25.00. 


Percolator 

There  are  cheap  imitations  of  the 
"Meteor" — be  sure  you  get  the  genuine. 

^OTHINGcan  equal  the  delicious  flavor  and  gently  stimulating 
qualities  of  the  genuine  coffee  bean.  It  is  not  the  coffee 
itself  which  injures  you — it  is  the  manner  of  preparation.  Don't 
boil  your  coffee  ;  get  a  "  Meteor"  and  distil  it.  Then  you  will 
get  all  the  strength  and  aroma  of  the  coffee  without  its  nerve 
destroying  qualities.  Coffee  made  in  this  way  is  the  most  eco- 
nomical, as  it  extracts  the  entire  strength  of  the  bean.  It  requires 
no  watching,  and  can  be  made  on  the  table  in  a  few  minutes. 

"ehe   MERIDEN    CO..   Silversmiths 

^  International  Silver  Co.,  Successor 

FIFTH   AVENUE,    MADISON    SQUARE,    NEW    YORK 


Learn  Jiu-Jitsu 

Jiu=Jitsu  is  the  Japanese  method  of  Physical  Training. 

Jiu=Jitsu  has  been  practiced  by  the  Japanese  for  2,500  years. 

Jiu=Jitsu  means  "muscle-breaking." 

Jiu=Jitsu  gives  power  over  an  adversary  that  counts  for  more  than  strength. 

Full  instructions  in  H.  Irving  Hancock's  wonderful  book 

JAPANESE  PHYSICAL  TRAINING 

iqo  Pages,    iq  Illustrations  from  life.  $1.35  by  mail,  if  not  at  your  dealer's. 

SEND  FOR  ILLUSTRATED  CIRCULAR. 

G.    P.    PUTNAM  S    SONS 

NEW  YORK :    21  West  33d  Street.  LONDON :  34  Bedford  St.,  Strand 


Irving's  NEW  WHISTLING  WIZARD  Top 

ABSOLUTELY   A    SCIENTIFIC    MECHANICAL   WONDER 

Producing'  Sweet,  Melodious  Tones,  of  a  Rich,  Pleasing  Quality,  besides 
perfonnins  an  almost  unlimited  number  of  science  baffling 
tricks.     It   will   interest  I'Ol'  as  it   invariably  does  every 

thinking  person,  regardless  of  age  or  sex.  

Its  equal  ennnot 
be  procured. 


^^ 


SKTIOMAL 
VIEW. 
SHOWING 
INNER  roi 


OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST  TO 
TEACHERS  OF  PHYSICS. 

Briefly,  this  mechanical  enigma 

is  TWO  TOPS  one  within  the  other. 

made  of  STEEI, :  a  veritable  KOTAKY  E.NtUNE  ; 

capable  of  20.000  revolutions  per  minute  ;can 

be  handled  and  placed  at  any  angle,  maintaining  its 

equilibrium  while  running  at  full-speed;  NO  SPRLVGS,  NO  UI.NUIN(;.  a  child 

can  spin  it  in  •*  seconds  ;  its  average  spin  is  8  minntes. 

BEST  MCKEL-PLATED  WHISTLING  TOP,  Pedestal.   Swing.   Ring,  Wire-Walking  Attachment, 

Cord  and  Illustrated  Directions,  comprise  the  outfit  sent  postpaid  for  ciOc.    Or.  as  a  special 

introduction  proposition,  we  will  send  postpaid  Hi  Tops,  with  outfits  complete,  for  i^l.OOi. 

Correspondence  with  dealers  solicited. 
WIZAKn  VOVKI.TV  COMl'AVV,  Inc..   1002  Filliert  Street.  Pbllndclpbin.  Pa.  . 


ON  MONDAYS  ONLY 

the  washing  is  hung  out.  Why  disfigure  the 
lawn  with  ugly  clothes  posts  every  day  in 
tlie  week  ? 


HILLS  CHAMPION  CLOTHES  DRYER 

Sets  in  socket  sunk  in  ground,  which  is 
covered  with  cap  when  dryer's  not  in  use. 

Can  be  folded  up  and  put  away  when  wash- 
day's over.  Holds  no  to  150  ft.  line.  De- 
partment and  hardware  stores  sell  them. 
Write  for  Catalog  6.  Used  by  over  1,000,000 
people.     Also  Dryers  for  roof  and  balcony. 

HILL  DRYER  CO.,  Worcester.  Mass. 


DO  YOU  WANT  CASH 

FOR  YOUR 

Real  Estate  or  Business  ? 

Ill  get  it  for  you.  Send  nie full  de.-iciip- 
.  ■!!  and  lowest  cash  price.  My  methods 
liidi'er  from  all  others.  My  office  is  head- 
quarters tor  cash  buyers.  Makes  no  differ- 
ence where  v<>u  are  located.  ^Vrite  to-day. 
Establishtd  ISSI.     Bank  left-rences. 

FRANK  P.  CLE;VELAND 

Real  Estate  Expert,  7821  Adams  Express  BIdg.,  Chicago 


INVENTIONS 


patented  and  sale  undertaken  if  patent  is  obtained 
by  us.    20  years  experience.    Send  for  booldet. 

Patent  Development  Co.  of  America, 

ISO  Broadway,  New  York  City.  -« 


TREES  SUCCEED  WHERE 

Largest  Nursery.     OTHERS   FAIL 


Kruit  Book  Free.    Result  o(  78  years'  experience 

'STARK  BROf.,  Loaislana.  Mo.:  Daosvllle.  N.  Y.;  Etc 

FI  rkWFDC^»i'><'s  Floral  .Maerazlne,  trial, 
K  L.\J  TT  iJn.^  Park's  Floral  Guide,  1904,  and 

Park'H  Seed  Pkj;.,1000  sorts,  for  a  big  bed  that  will 
surprise  you  with  new  flowers  everv  dav  all  Rummer,aU 
for  stamp.     Geo.  W.  Park.  B70.  La  Park,  Pa. 
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At   Meals  and  'tween  Meals 


HORUCK's 


Ts  a  delicious,  invigorating  food-drink, 
far  superior  to  tea  or  coffee  as  a  table 
beverage.  A  valuable  addition  to  the 
dietary  in  case  of  impaired  digestion, 
and  for  those  fatigued  or  run  down. 
Recuperative  during  the  close  confine- 
ment of  the  winter  months. 

It  is  pure,  rich  milk,  and  an  extract  of  se- 
lected malted  grain,  in  powder  form.  Instantly 
prepared  by  simply  stirring  in  water.  Also  in 
tablet  form,  in  either  natural  or  chocolate  flavor. 

Our  booklet  tells  of  many  other  valuable  uses.    Mailed 
with  sample,  free  upon  request. 

At  All  Druggists- 

Ask    for    HORLICK'S,  the   original;   all 

others  are  imitations. 

Horlick's  Food  Co.,  Racine,Wis.,  U.  S.  A. 

34  rarringdon  Road,  London,  Eng. 


20  St.  Peter  Street.  Montreal,  Can- 


THE  YANKEE  CORK  PULLER 

A  HOUSEHOLD  NECESSITY 

Fastened  up  anywhere  you  wish — on  the 
sideboard,  ice  box,  door  frame  or  wall — 
never  mislaid. 
Pulls  all  corks  instantly  and  without  effort. 

Simply  moving  handle  up  and  down 
not  only  draws  the  tightest  cork,  but 
also  automatically  discharges  it  from 
the  machine.  It  is  a  mechanical 
marvel. 

Removes  corks  clean — no  bits  left  in 
bottle. 
Sold  everywhere,  or  sent  direct, 
express  prepaid,  on  receipt  of  price. 
After  30  days'  trial  money  refunded  If 
not  pleased. 

Nickel  Plated.  $1.25.    Silver  plated, 
'  $3.50.    For  Hotels,  etc.,  with  clamp, 
^5,  Nickel  Plated,  S2. 

%     Booklet  free.     Order  to-day  from 
makers. 

THE  GILCHRIST  CO..  120  Lafayette  St.,  Newark,  N.  J. 


The  Great 

WallStreet 

GAME. 


Panic  is  a  mimic  stock  exchange. 

Full  of  delirious  excitement.  "  panics  '  corners 
failures  and  fortunes,  fun  and  noise  from  start  to 
finish.  65  cards,  3  to  8  may  play.  The  sea- 
Json's  hit  in  games.  40  cents  at  dealers  or 
[postpaid   by    us.      Sample  Card  with   rule;. 

FRin*.     A  rf.ime  for  e\erybody. 
^PAMt  LARD  (  O. ,  nu  urif^ress  St.,D€troU,MIeh. 


SNORING 

NO    DUIJGS.      Write  today  to    SN01£-0-l)0NT, 
A'lt,  BujL  41!i<  JLong  Beach,   Culifornia. 


and    mouth 
breathing 

ISO  fatal) 

CURED 

INSTANTLY 


VVben  in  search 
of  health  and 
rest    for    mind 


Come  Here! 

ami   lioilv.     Your  physician  will   acrcc.     Bf)okiPt  free. 
STKI'BE.V    N.%.\IT.1KIUM.  HornellHVlllc.  K.  V. 

niren  to  stay  cured.  Caiife  re- 
moved. Health  restored.  Attacks 
never  return.  Eat  heartily.  Sleep 
»«oundly  all  niKlit.  No  furtlier- 
need  of  medictnep.  Over  6^,0<i0 
Asthma  and  Hay  Fever  sufTererH  treatiM.     Write  for 

BOOK -.JA  FREE.     P.  HAROLD  HAYES.  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


ASTHMA 


Hoiis,- :  Conference  report  on  the  Urgent  De- 
ficiency bill  is  accepted. 

I'ebi  uary  18. — Senate  :  Senator  Spooner,  of  Wis- 
consin, speaks  on  the  i'anama  question,  de- 
fending the  President's  policy. 

House:  The  Fortifications  Appropriation  bill 
is  passed. 

February  igt\i.— Ho ttse :  Consideration  of  the 
Naval  Appropriation  bill  is  begun. 

February  20. — Senate  :  Senators  Spooner  of  Wis- 
consin, Morgan  of  Alabama,  and  Money  of 
Mississippi  speak  on  the  Panama  Canal 
Treaty,  Mr.  Spooner  defending  the  course 
of  President  Roosevelt. 

House:  Debate  on  the  Naval  Appropriation 
bill  is  continued. 

Other  Domestic  News. 

February  15.— Senator  Hanna  dies  in  Washing- 
ton. 

February  17.  —  Funeral  services  for  Senator 
Hanna  are  held  in  the  Senate  Chamber  in 
the  presence  of  a  notable  gathering  includ- 
ing President  Roosevelt. 

Louisiana  State  Republican  convention  indorses 
President  Roosevelt,  and  pledges  support  to 
him  for  the  nomination. 

February  18.— Ex-President  Cleveland  issues  a 
call  to  the  Democratic  part}-,  declaring  that 
the  Democrats  have  an  opportunity  to  win 
in  the  next  election,  but  there  must  be  a  re- 
turn to  the  old-party  principles.  He  ar- 
raigns the  Administration's  Panama  policy. 

February  19th. — Senator  Hanna  is  buried  in 
Cleveland. 

February  20. — Perrj'  S.  Heath  resigns  the  secre- 
taryship of  the  Republican  National  Com- 
mittee. 

W.  J.  Davis,  manager  of  the  Iroquois  Theater, 
is  indicted  in  Chicago  for  manslaughter,  as 
were  also  the  business  manager  and  the 
stage  carpenter.  Two  city  officials  are  in- 
dicted for  neglect  of  duty  in  connection  with 
the  fire. 

February  21.— The  report  of  Consul-General 
Skinner  of  his  recent  mission  to  Abyssinia  is 
made  public. 


MORE  OR  LESS  PUNGENT. 

Not  to  be  Blamed. — He  :  "A  self-made  man 
is  common  enough  ;  but  we  never  hear  of  a  self- 
made  woman.' 

She  :  "Considering  the  kind  of  article  the  men 
who  are  in  the  self-making  business  turn  out,  you 
can  hardly  blame  the  women  for  not  taking  it  up." 
—  Tit- Bits. 


WANTED 


_Active,  educated  men  of  busi- 
"ness  ability  who  desire  to  earn 
$1,000  per  yo-ar  or  more.  Give  age,  qualifications, 
references.     DODD,  MEAD  &  CO.,  New  York. 


Time  for  Forbearance.— Daughter  :  "Maw,  I 

want  you   to  stop  bossing  paw,  until  after   I  get 

married." 

Mother  :  "  Why,  I  should  like  to  know  ?  " 
D.aUGHTEK:  "Just  as  quick  as   I  get  a  little  bit 

intimate  with  a  j'oung  man,  they  begin  to  ask  if  I 

take  after  you." — New  York  Weekly. 

A    Condition,     Not    a    Theory.  —  Fat    Man 

(timidly):  "Little  boy,  is  the  ice  safe  to-day  .' " 

Boy  :  "Yes  sir — if  you  skate  fast  enough." — 
Life. 

Something  Like  Shooting.  — A  Yankee  officer 
was  bragging  about  the  crack  shots  in  his  corps. 

"Oh,  that's  nothing  to  the  way  we  shoot,"  said 
another.  "  I  belonged  to  a  company  of  loo  men, 
and  every  week  we  used  to  go  out  to  practise. 
The  cap'n  would  draw  us  up  in  single  file  and  set 
a  cider-barrel  rolling  down  hill.  Each  man  took 
a  shot  at  the  bunghole  as  it  turned  up." 

"  Well  ?"  asked  the  civilian. 

"Oh,"  said  the  narrator,  "then  the  barrel  was 
examined,  and  if  there  was  a  shot  found  that 
didn't  go  into  the  bunghole  the  man  that  fired  it 
was  expelled.  I've  belonged  to  the  company  ten 
years,  and  there  ain't  been  nobody  expelled  yet." 
—  Tit- Bits. 


Pears' 

All  sorts  of  people  use  it, 
all  sorts  of  stores  sell  the 
famous  English  complexion 
soap.     Established  1789. 

Sold  all  over  the  world. 


->>■;. 


Hot  Ashes 

endanger  life  and  property  if  put  In  open 
barrels  or  cans. 

Witt's  Corrugated  Can 

is  fire-proof  and  dust-tight.  Close-fitting  lid, 
strong,  made  of  corrugated  steel,  galvanized. 
Scattering  of  contents  impossible.  Lasts  a  life 
time.  See  that  "Witt's  Can"  is  stamped  on 
lid.    Get  Witt's    Corrugated    Pail  for 

carrynicr  fis,\xes,.    Sold  by  all  dealers. 
The  Witt  Cornice  Co.,  Dept.  r  Cincinnati,  a 


Sexual 
Facts 

Theinformation  in  ihe^e books 
■will  insure  marital  happiness  and 
save  mankind  untold  suffering. 

The  Sex  Series 

The  only  Complhtk  Series  of 
books  published  on  delicate  subjects. 
Written  in  a  manner  understood  by 
every  person  and  information  piven 
■which  shonld  not  be  hidden  by  faUe  or  foolish  modesty. 
Commended  by  medical  authorities  everywhere. 
Four  books  to  boys  and  men.  Four  books  to  girls  and  women. 
"Yonnz  Boy."  •'Yoon^  Olrl." 

**Younir  Man."  **Younff  AVomnn.** 

**  Young  Hii«ban<l."  •*Younar  Wli'o." 

**Man  of  Forty-Uvc"        "Woman  of  Forty-flTe." 

$1  a  copy  each,  post  free.     Table  of  contents  free. 
Tlr  PnbllshlnfiT  Co  2262  Land  Title  Bldg  PhlU  P« 


^7^0^ 


^oAjku*r^~y\. 


All  America  knows  the 

HARTSHORN 

Shade  KuUcr 

J3  the  best.  But  look  out  for 
counterfeits.  The  reiiuinc  has 
the  signature  on  the  label  as 
above.    Get  the  improved. 


A  CompleteShoePolishing  Outfit  for25c 

SHUSH  IN  E  is  an  oil  paste  polish, 
in  a  tube.  You  can't  spill  it.  The 
polish  that  ladies  can  use.  Does  not 
smut  or  black  the  skirts.  Guaranteed 
not  to  crackle  or  harden  the  most 
delicate  leather  (as  liquid  dressinRS 
do).  The  Ideal  Shoe  Polish  for 
Men's  and  Women's  Shoes. 


It's  the  Best  by  Every  Test. 
If  SllUSHlNF,  is  not  on  sale  in 
your  city,  we  will  send  by  mail  on 
receipt  of  25c.,  and  if  it  does  not 
prove  to  be  the  most  satisfactory  all- 
ni-all  shoe  polish  for  all  kinds  of 
leather  and  all  kinds  of  weather 
that  you  ever  used,  your  money  will 
be  refunded. 


OSMIC  CHEMICAL  CO. 
Dept.    L,    BROCKTON,  MASS 
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CHRISTIAN  FAITH  IN  AN  AGE 
OF  SCIENCE 

By  WILLIAM  NORTH  RICE.  PH.D..  LL.D. 

Prof,  of  Geology  at  Wesleyan  University 

"A  sincere  and  calm  statement.''' — N.  Y.  Evening  Post. 

A  book  which  is  arousing  more  interest  and  discussion 
than  any  similar  work  of  recent  years.  In  the  short 
time  since  its  issue  the  demand  has  been  enormous. 

Unusual    Comments 

The  Boston  Transcript : 

"  Again  the  vexed  question 
of  the  relations  between 
science  and  religion  is  the 
subject  of  a  book,  but  this 
time  the  treatment  is  from  the 
side  of  the  thoroughgoing 
scientist.  Prof.  Rice  has 
devoted  his  life  to  science,  yet 
is  no  less  a  stanch  upholder 
of  the  Christian  faith.  From 
such  a  n\ai\  we  msLy  ex- 
pect a.  fair  statement  of 
both  sides  of  the  question, 
and  we  are  not  disappointed 
in  examining  this  volume, 
which  is  a  clear,  succinct 
statement  of  the  history  and  present  status  of  the  case." 

Prof.  T.  C.  Chamb»rlin.  Univ.  of  Chicago  :  "  I  have 
read  the  book  with  the  utmost  interest  and  admiration — 
far  and  away  the  best  of  its  kind." 

The  Outlook  :  "  A  luminously  written  work." 

The  Con^re^afionalist:  "  A  frank,  informing,  courage- 
ous book." 

Western  Christian  Advocate  :  "  Dr.  Rice  has  fur- 
nished a  work  to  quicken  one's  intellect,  awaken  tliought, 
provoke  questioning  and  induce  discussion." 

The  Evening  Post.  The  Nation.  The  New  York 
Times.  The  Churchman,  The  Literary  Digest,  The 
Central  Christian  Advocate  have  reviews  worth 
reading. 

An  editor  writes:  We  took  up  the  book  for 
review,  we  read  it  for  what  there  is  in  it. 

One  volume,  437  pp.,  cloth,  net  $1.50,  postage  18c. 

A.  C.  ARMSTRONG  <a  SON. 

5  (Si  5  West  18th  Street,  NEW  YORK 


g^A 


INVBTOOTC 

ICnoicc  7/^  Dondsv? 


5  per  cent,  first  mortgage 

—gilt  edge— and  a  share 

in  the  profits. 

That's  what  our  Gas  Bonds — 

with  liberal  stock  bonus — give 

you. 

An  investment  in  a  never  idle, 
always  profitable,  ever  growing 
business. 

There's  a  booklet — tells  of  Gas  Busi- 
ness and  Gas  Bonds — worth  reading 
— write  for  it — right  now. 

EDWARD  M  DEANE  &  COMPANY 
BANJK_ER.S. 

OANrV  rLOOB,  MICHIGAN    TRUST    BuiLOING 

GRAND   RAPIDS.MICHIGAN      1 


%^ 


^ 


To  Lawyers,   Clergymen, 
Teachers  and  Clubw^oinen 


ACTING 


The  New  York 
School  of 

has  completed  a  system  of  instruction  by  which  it  is  pre- 
pared to  teach  the  most  ad\'anced  forms  of  rhetoric,  style, 
gesture  and  diction  by  tnaii.  Send  for  prospectus — free. 
Address  Suite  224,  NEW  YORK  SCHOOL  OF  ACTING, 
l-iOi-1210  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


FREE 


Factor. 


Anyone  interested  in  Drawing  and  Designing 
should  send  a  2  cent  stamp  for  John  Ruskin's 
famous  lectures  on  Art  as  an   Educational 
RUSKIN  SCHOOL  236  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York. 


WHY  AM  I  A  UNITARIAN? 

SZjJ^JJames  Freeman  Clarke,  and  other  Unitarian  literature 
BMT  rR££.  Address  M.  C,  Arlington  St.  Church,  Boston,  Mass 


CHESS. 

[All  communications  for  this  Department  should 

be  addressed  :  "Chess-Editor,  LITERARY 

Digest."] 

Problem  908. 

By  G.  Hrathcote. 

First  Prize,  Kiiis'stowtt  Society  Tourney, 

Hlack  -  Six  Pieces. 


M&M  'M 


'^mm. 


% 


•  iM  •  CI;;  ^ 


T    B    J 


White— Nine  Pieces. 

b2Q4;   B7;    1S4S1;    iB6;pPpSk3;3P4; 
I  P  3  P  2  ;  7  K. 

White  mates  in  two  moves. 

Problem  909. 

By  Dr.  O.  Blumenthal. 
Black— Six  Pieces. 


t 


i       M 
^1       fc 


/»•- 


mm 
i 


White— Six  Pieces. 
3B4;    p7;    rs6;    kip4Q; 


2K2R2;    3hi4;    P7 
b  P  6  ;  8. 
White  mates  in  three  moves 


3S4 


Solution  of  Problems. 


No. 


Q-R3 

K— K6 


903.     Key-move  :  Kt — Kt  2. 
No.  903. 
P — Q  4,  dis.  ch        Q— B  sq,  mate 


K— B 


K— K4 


Kx  P 
P-Q  4  Ch 

K  X  Kt 


Kt— B  3,  mate 


Q  X  P,  mate 


QixP(Kt6),  mate 


P-B 


Px  P 

Kt— K: 


ch 


P — Q  4,  mate 


K— K  4 


P  X  P,  mate 


-K6 


K 

Solved  by  M.  W.  H.,  University  of  Virginia; 
the  Rev.  I.  W.  B.,  Bethlehem,".  Pa.;  M.  .Marble, 
Worcester,  Mass.  ;  the  Rev.  G.  Dobbs,  New  Or- 
leans ;  F.  S.  Ferguson,  Birmingham,   Ala. ;  H.  W. 


CALIFORNIA,  833. 

From  Chicago  daily  during  March  and  April  via  Chicago, 
Union  Pacific  &  Northwestern  Line.  Daily  and  personally 
conducted  excursions ;  $7  double  berth  from  Chicago  to 
the  Coast.  All  agents  sell  tickets  via  this  line.  For  illus- 
trated booklets,  maps,  rates,  and  full  information  address 
W.  B.  Kniskem,  Passenger  Traffic  Manager,  Chicago,  111 


For  Your  Desk 


Free  to  You  with 
Your  Name  in  Gold 


Elbert  Hubbard, 
The  ■' Roycrofters," 
E.  Aurora,  N.  Y. : 
"  I  think  that  your 
<»binet  has  added 
several  years  to  my 
earth  life  by  en- 
abling me  to  find 
the  thing  without 
wear  or  tear  on  my 
temper  and  vocabu- 
lary." 

Geo.  H.  Daniels. 
Gen'l  Pass'r  Agent, 
N.  Y.  C.  &  H.  R.  Ry. 
Co. :  '•!  find  them 
indispensable  to  me 
in  my  work." 


This  is  the  most  convenient  device  ever  invented  for  filing 
and  classifying  clippings,  illustrations,  manuscripts  and  all 
miscellaneous  matters  which  some  time  or  other  you  may 
want  without  a  minute's  delay.  It  is  a  savings  bank  for 
information — worth  47  scrap  books.  It  consists  of  a  num- 
ber of  specially  made  holders  arranged  in  a  substandal, 
air-tight,  dust-proof  box.  Each  holder  not  only  shows 
what  is  contained  in  it,  but  by  an  ingenious  indexing  system 
shows  just  where  everything  else  referring  to  its  contents 
may  be  found.  Especially  useful  to  business  men  because 
it  sets  conveniently  on  your  desk  and  takes  care,  absolutely, 
of  all  papers  and  data  that  you  might  otherwise  lose  or 
forget.  This  cabinet  is  a  genuine  Library  Filing  Cabinet 
never  before  made  in  desk  size  and  has  sold  for  from  $15.00 
to  $500.00  in  larger  sizes.  The  desk  cabinet  which  we  offer 
you  free  is  equal  in  every  respect  to  the  expensive  kinds 
except  in  size.    The  free  offer  is  in  connection  with 


Edited  by  A.  W.  SHAW 

SYSTEM  gives  every  month  164  or  more  pages  of  indis- 
pensable information  for  business  men.  System  is  essential 
to  business  success.  And  so  is  SYSTEM,  the  magazine.  It 
tells  every  month  all  the  new- 
business  tricks  that  save  time 
— all  the  little  office  wrinkles 
that  save  worry.  Through 
SYSTEM  you  can  learn  all 
that  anyone  can  possibly  tell 
you  about  system  and  busi- 
ness methods.  The  regular 
reading  of  SYSTEM  will 
solve  your  business  perplexi- 
ties —but  if  it  does  not,  SYS- 
TEM has  a  staff  of  experts 
—  practical  business  men  — 
who  will  answer  your  ques- 
tions gladly  and  cheerfully  and 
promptly.  This  service  will 
cost  you  not  one  single  f)enny 
— if  you  are  a  subscriber  to 
SYSTEM.  The  price  of 
SYSTEM  is  two  dollars  a 
year.  It  is  worth  a  great  deal  more  than  that  to  any  alert 
man  with  his  eyes  on  the  main  chance. 

An  official  of  the  National  Cash  Register  Company 
says:  "'The  ideas  gathered  from  your  magazine 
have  enabled  me  to  formulate  systems  for  Mr.  Pat- 
erson's  letters,  books,  piimphlets.  ortlers.  etc.,  etc.. 
which  have  simplified  the  work  greatly." 

■ '  I  have  learned  more  from  SYSTEM  in  five  months 
than  in  ten  years  of  hard  study  and  knocks  in  busi- 
ness.   It  is  worth  ten  times  the  charges  for  it." 

F.  A.  Philbrick,  Baraboo,  Wisconsin. 

Special  Offer  to  Literary  Digest  Readers: 

We  said  the  desk  cabinet  would  cost  you  nothing.  Here 
is  the  way.  Send  us  two  dollars  for  a  year's  sulwcription 
to  SYSTEM  and  we  will  send 

you,  every  cost  prepaid,  a  cabi-  ^ 

net  with  your  name  in  gold  on  S 

the  top.     Write  your  name  and  ^ 

address  in  the  white  space  op-  ** 

posite;   tear  out  this  advertise-  S 

ment  and  mail  it  to  us.     Write  U 

plainly,  so  that  we  will  make  no  ^ 

mistake  in  setting  your  name.  ^ 

Inclose  the  money  and  we  will  ^ 

enter  you  as  a   subscriber — send  g 

you  aii  expert  consultation  certif- 
icate, entitling  you  to  free  advice 
—  and  ship  you  the  cabinet.    Act  ■ 
at  once.     We  have  only  a  few 
of  the  cabinets  on  hand  and  we  ^ 

believe  they  will  be  snapped  up 
in  a  hurry.    ACT. 

THE  SYSTEM  COMPANY 

940  First  National  Bank  Building,  Chicago 


Si 


Readers  of  Thb  Litkrart  Digest  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  wriUng  to  advertisere. 
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Tor  the  toiler— independence 
Kr  all  a  saje  investment 


$10  Down=$10  a  Month  SlrrlTeVrS^ 
UPPER  PENINSULA  of  MICHIGAN 

The  flrst-class  fanning  land  which  is  now  unsettled  has  not  been  offered  to  the  public  before  on  account  of  being  controlled  by  companies  who  have  confined 
their  entire  attention  to  their  respective  mining  and  lumbering  operations. 

Bear  in  miud  that  the  number  of  acres  in  the  United  States  cannot  be  increased  while  the  demand  for  same  is  increasing  at  a  suriirising  rate.  2,000,000  settlers 
have  arrived  in  this  country  since  19(X).  Most  of  these  people  seek  land.  Land  that  sold, for  ?20  per  acre  in  the  Middle  West  a  few  years  ago  is  worth  from  §50  to 
§100  per  acre  to-day. 

Land  in  Michigsin,  'Wisconsin,  Ohio,  South  Dakota,  North  Dakota,  Minnesota.  Iowa  and  Illinois  has  increased   in  value  during   the  last  ten  years 
$3,154,191,413.    This  means  that  land  has  increased  in  value  so  as  to  give  the  l,:!!t5,161  land  owners  in  these  states  $2,260  increase  per  man. 

UPPER  PENINSULA  LAND  A  SOUND  INVESTMENT 

Our  land  is  close  to  market  and  none  of  it  is  more  than  eight  miles  from  rail  or  water.     For  local  markets  we  have  the  towns  of  Marquette,  Negauuee, 
Manistique.  Gladstone,  St.  Ignace,  Ishpeming,  Sault  Ste.  Marie.  Newberry.  Munisine  and  Escanaba.    The  great  outside  markets  for  Upper  Peninsula  pro 
ducts  are  Chicago,  Milwaukee.  St.  Paul.  Minneapolis,  Detroit,  Toledo  and  Cleveland.     The  land  grows  abundantly  all  staple  farm  products,  the  best 
apples,  strawberries,  celery,  potatoes  and  sugar  beets.    It  is  a  fine  grazing  country  and  stock  is  raised  and  bred  with  great  success. 

A  SOLID  FOUNDATION  FOR  THE  FUTUR.E 

Buy  a  tract  of  our  land  now  and  your  investment  will  be  satisfactory  ami  profitable.     We  are  selling  our  land  from  S 5  to  StO  per  acre, 
exactly  what  it  is  worth.    We  have  no  agents,  we  pay  no  commissions.    We  give  you  the  not  price.    We  give  you  a  clear  deed  and  reserve  no 
mineral  rights— this  is  an  unusual  custom  in  the  Tipper  Peninsula.    Should  you  die  before  you  are  entitled  to  a  deed,  our  land  contract  makes 
provision  whereby  principal  and  interest  will  be  returned  to  your  heirs  it  they  so  desire. 


o':^L.r 

,O^^Feb.2 

Upper 

Peninsula 

Land  Co.  Ltd 

Detroit,  Mich, 


Be  Ma-ster  of  Your  Own  Investment 


Name  is... 


Buy  our  land  and  pave  the  way  for  good  substantial  profits.    Avoid  specxilation.     Invest  where  your  money  is  safe  and  sure  to 
bring  profitable  returns.    Fill  out  the  coupon  and  mail  to  us.    We  will  choose  for  you  if  you  so  desire  40  acres  or  more  of  good 
land,  showing  you  exact  location,  amount  of  timber  on  land  and  full  particulars,  maps,  etc.    Write  us  to-day. 

Upper   Peninsula   Land   Co.,    906   Wa-shington    Arcade,   Detroit,   Mich. 

F.  J.  MKKKI.X^I.  Spc'y  and  «en.  Manniicr.  Itetroll. 
UK  KKFEK  ItV  l'KKMI$!»IO.\  TO  THE  FOL,L,OWI.\0  : 

Marquette  National  Bank Marquette,  Mich. 

First  National  Bank St.  Ignace,  Mich 

First  Nat ional  Bank Sault  Ste  Marie,  Mich. 

Munising  State  Bank Muuising   Mich. 

State  Savings  Hank Detroit,  Mich 

Cleveland-Cliffs  Iron  Co Cleveland,  O.  Mercantile  National  Bank Cleveland.  O 

Manistique  Bank Manistique,  Mich.         Newberry  Bank Newberry,  Mich. 

First  National  Bank E.scanaba,  Mich.  People's  Savings  Bank Detroit 

Colonial  Trust  Co New  York  Bank  of  Commerce Cleveland 

Illinois  Trust  and  Savings  Bank Chicago 


My  Address., 


Toivn 

State 

coidd  invest  $ down  an 

.  .per  month. 


Would  tvan 


.acres  of  Jand. 


this  investment  appeals  to  vour  beiit  judgment  as  sound  ani 

safe,  and  you  wisll  to  take  IMMEDIATE  .ADVANTAGE  of  it 

Send  us  $10.tX)  as  earnest  money  to  apply  on  first  payment.     Wt 

ill  then  return  vour  money  if  you  are  not  entirely  satisfied  witl 

the  description  and  location  of  the  land  we  choose  as  best  for  yoO.  Ir 

sending  us  :J10.(K)  you  do  not  bind  yourself  at  all  to  make  a  purchase 


Learn  the  Truth 


Ho  you  kuow 

that  the  main  cause  of  unhappi- 
ness,  ill-health,  sickly  children 
and  divorce  is  admitted  by  phy- 
sicians and  shown  by  court 
records  to  be  ignorance  of  the 
laws  of  self  and  sex  '.' 

Sexology 


ILLUSTRATED 
C'onliilning:  In  one  volume 

Knowledge  a  Young  Man  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Young  Husband  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Father  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Father  Should  Impart  to  His  Sou. 
Medical  Knowledge  a  Husband  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Young  Woman  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Young  Wife  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Mother  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Mother  Should  Impart  to  Her  Daughter. 
Medical  Knowledge  a  Wife  Should  Have. 

By  WILLIAM  H.  WALLING,  A.M.,  M.D. 

New  Edition.     Knlargeil  and   Illustrutfd.     Kick  Cloth 
Binding,    full  yold  stamp.     tjCi.OO. 

Write  for  "  <>lher  People's  Opinions"   and  Table  of  Contents, 
also  lUO-pa^e  illustrated  catalogue  of  books  of  merit — FREE. 

PUKITAN  PUB.  CO.,  Dcpt.  B,  Pliiladelpliia 


Dixon's 
PencU  Guide 

A  book  indexini;  TnrioUH  vooa- 
tioHH  and  giving  list  of  ix'iiclls 
best  suited  to  each— Ih  valuable  In- 
formation   for    pencil    users— free. 

Saves  Pencil  Troubles 

Write  for  one  to-day— keep  It  handj 
for  reference. 

Department  U 
Joseph  OUon  Crucible  Co. 
Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


Barry,  Boston  ;  A.  C.  White,  New  York  Citj'  ;  F. 
Gamage,  Westboro,  Mass.;  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Law, 
Walhalla,  S.  C;  Dr.  J.  H.  S.,  Geneva,  N.  Y.;  O. 
Hagman,  Stamford,  Conn.;  O.  C.  Pitkin,  Syra- 
cuse, N.Y.;  T.  Hilgers,  Union  Hill.X.  J.;  C.  B.  E., 
Youngstown,  N.  Y. ;  R,  H.  R.,  University  of  Vir- 
ginia ;  R.  O'C,  San  Francisco  ;  M.  Crown,  Waco, 
Tex.;  W.  Runk,  Highland  Falls,  N.  Y.;  G.  Patter- 
son, Winnipeg,  Can.;  F.  Bethel,  Girard,  111.;  J.  E. 
Wharton,  Sherman,  Tex. ;  J.  H.  Cravens,  Kansas 
City,  Mo.;  E.  A.  C,  Kinderhook,  N.  Y.;  W.  T.  St. 
Auburn,  Grossepointe  Farms,  ilich. 

902  :  "  Twenty-three,'"  Philadelphia  ;  W.  R. 
Coumbe,  Mulberry,  Fla.;  C.  H.  Schneider,  Mag- 
ley,  Ind.;  J.  F.  Court,  New  York  City  ;  E.  S.  Lyn- 
don, Athens,  Ga.;  C.  W.  Shewalter,  Washington. 
D.  C;  Z.  G.,  Detroit ;  H.  B.  Pierce,  Bridgeton,  N. 
J.;  T.  E.  N.  Eaton,  Redlands,  Cal.;  J.  M.  W., 
Blanchester,  O. 

903  :  E.  A.  Kusell.  OroviUe,  Cal. 

Comments  (903):  "Charming '"—M.  M.;  "The  way 
the  'check  '  is  offered  aud  frustrated  is  clever" — 
G.  D.;  "Refreshingly  original"— P.  S.  F.;  "A 
dainty  tit-bit"— R.  O'C;  "Very  good,  indeed  "—J. 
IC.  W.;  "Strong,  complete,  good  "—J.  H.C.;  "Very 
fine"— "23";  "Strong  and  most  ingenious" — W.  R. 
C. 

900:  "Splendid"— M.  W.  H.;  "Skilful;  remark- 
ably pure  mates"— M.M.;  "A  tough  little  cus- 
tomer. .The  2  P— Q  4  continuation  is  well  con- 
ceived; and  the  restrictive  key  is  ingenious"— G. 
D.;  "One  of  the  purest  of  the  pure"—!'".  S.  F.; 
"Some  of  the 'tries' are  superior  to  the  key" — 
R.  O'C;  "Surprisingly  hard  and  well  varied  for 
Black's  limited  force  "'--J.  H.  C, 

In  addition  to  those  reported,  W.  R.  C.  got  896  ; 
L.  Goldinark,  Patterson,  .V.  J.,  898  and  900;  A.  H., 
Newton  Center  Mass.,  898;  W.  T.  St.  A.,  899;  H. 
J.  Bothe,  Baltimore,  900;  F.  S.  Hesseltine,  Boston, 
900  and  901;  G.  P.,, 898,  900,  901;  H.  M.  Leggett, 
Oroville,  Cal.,  got. 

In  the  Lasker-Loman  game.  Black  wins  by  R— K 
R  5;  This  stops  White  from  (Queening  the  Pon  R7, 
tnd  Black's  Q-side  Pawns  must  win. 


An  Interesting  "  Evans." 

Played  in  the  recent  festival  of  the  Hastir 
and  St.  Leonard's  Club.  Marshall  and  Dot 
(white)  against  Blackburn  and  Mannington. 


White. 

Black. 

White.           Black. 

I  P-K4 

P-K  4 

15  K  Kt-Kt4  Q-Kt3 

2  K  Kt-D  3 

Kt-Q  B  3 

16Q— Kt  3      Kt  .X  B 

3B-B4 

B— B  4 

-.7P  X  Kt         Kt-R  4 

4  P-Q  Kt  4 

B  .X  Kt  P 

18  Q--Kt  5      P-R  s  (d; 

5P-B3 

B— R  4 

igQ-Ka         HxP 

6  Castles  (a) 

P-Q  3 

20  Kt  X  K  P    Q— K  5 

7  P-Q  4 

B-Kt3  (b) 

21  P-Q  B  4    Q  X  Kt  (K 

8  P  .V  P 

P  X  P 

22  P  X  B            R  X  P 

Q  Q  Kt— Q  2 

Q-B  3 

23B— Kt2       Q— K  5 

(c) 

24  Q  R     Q  sq  R-K  Kt  ., 

10B-Q5 

KKt-K2 

25Q-Q3       QxQ 
26  R  X  (J           R— K  sq 

It  P-K  R  3 

P-K  R  3 

12  Kt — B  4 

Castles 

27R-BS0       B  X  Kt 

13  Kt-R  2 

R-Q  sq 

28P.X.B            Kt-B3(e 

14  Kt-Ks 

B-K3 

And  Black  won. 

Notes  from  The  L  eeds  Mercury. 

(a)  Mason  remarks  :  "Many  experts,  most  pr< 
ablv  the  majority,  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  (, 
should  be  advanced  before  Castling.  Mr.  Rank' 
also,  advises  it  in  llie  British  Chess  Magazine  a 
adds,  moreover,  that  it  avoids  the  "  Lasker  I 
fense." 

(b)  This  makes  Black  safe,  but  lacks  enterprii 
presently  all  traces  of  the  opening's  having  be 
an  Evans  are  lost— all  the  romance  of  the  Evans 
gone. 

(c)  White  should  have  played  9  P  x  P,  follow 
by  the  exchange  of  Oueens  and  the  regaining 
the  Gambit  Pawn.  By  the  present  procedu 
While  makes  Black  a  present  of  the  Pawn. 

(d)  Black  wins  another  Pawn  shortly  now  a 
leaves  his  opponents  tio  chance  to  recover. 

(e)  White  is  two  Pawns  minus  and  his  rema 
ing  Pawns  are  scattered,  hence  his  figlit  is  n 
but  a  hopeless,  up-hill  one.  This  is  the  res 
mainly  of  the  mistaken  chivalry  of  While's  pi- 
move. 

A  Russian  Cause  Celebre. 

The  British   Chess   .Magazine  publishes   the 
lowing  game,    which   appeared    originally  in 
.Xovoye  I'remya,  with  notes  by  M.   Tschigorin.l/ 
prize  of  100  rubles  was  offered  for  the  most  I'l 
liant  Ruy  Lopez,  in  the  last  National  Tournam  t 


The  charge  is  now  made   that  Messrs.  Yurev^l 
Readers  of  The  LrrciuJiT  Dioest  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  Tvhen  writinii:  to  advertisers.  j. 
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1  P— K  4 

2  Kt-K  B3 

3  B-Kt  5 

4  P-Q4 

sP-Ks 

6P-B3 

7  P  X  P 


id  LebediefE  manufactured  this  game,  aud  a 
)el-suit  may  result  : 

Ruy  Lopez. 

M.    YUREVITCH.  M.    LEBEDIEFF. 

IVhite.  Black. 

P-K  4 
Kt-Q  B  3 
P— B  4 
KPx  P 
B— Kt  5  ch 
P  X  P 
B— K2 

The  opening  of  the  coming  "brilliant"  game 
as  obligingly  shown  to  me  some  few  days  he- 
re it  was  "  played." 

oBxKKt  PxB 

loP— KKt4  

Who  would  take  it  into  his  head  to  make  such 
1  absurd  sacrifice  of  a  P  and  then  of  a  Kt  ? 

10 PxP 

Px  Kt 
P-Q3 

White's  sacrifice  of  the  Kt 
12..,  B— Kt  4.  M.  Lebedietf 
oved  12..,  P— Q  3  with  the  evident  purpose  of 
Baking  his  Kt's  defense.  Without  this  move  it 
ould  have  been  impossible  to  carry  out  the 
brilliant"  combination  mutuallv  planned. 

13KR— Ktsq  B— Kt4 

[t  would  not  have  "profited"  M.  LebediefE  to 
av  13..,  B— B  4,  and  allow  the  continuation:  14 
-"KtSch  (14  PxP,  BxKt)RxR:  isQxRch, 
-Q  2  ;  16  Kt— B  5  ch.  K— Q  B  sq  ;  because,  you 
e,  it  would  have  led  to  the  defeat  of  his  "  oppo- 
int." 

14  Kt  X  B  

M.  Yurevitch  had  thoroughly  weighed  in  his 
ind  that  if  he  won  the  game  by  the  combination 
P— R  4,  B  X  P  ;  15  R-Kt  7,  R-B  sq  ;  16  PxP 
hreatening  Q— R  5  ch,  and  also  B  x  Kt  ch),  he 
ust  lose  all  hope  of  the  "brilliancy"  prize, 
hite  could  also  win  by  playing  14  P  x  P  ;  but 
r  the  same  reason,  such  a  simple  victory  as  this 
d  uot  enter  into  the  calculations  of  the  not- 
iendlv  friends. 


11  Q  Kt-Q  2 

12  Kt— K  4 

The  uselessness   of 
!Comes  palpable   if 


Px  Kt 

P-QR3 

B— B  4,  Black  could 

X  P  (or  16  R-K  sq 


14  

15  Castles 
And  now  by  the  move  15.., 
ive  won  the  game.     If  16  P 

— B  sq)  then  Q— B  3  and,  by  compelling  White 
'defend  himself  from  mate  (Q  x  P),  Black  would 
>in  the  time  necessary  to  enable  him  to  defend 
mself  from  anv  form  of  attack  whatever.  If,  for 
tample.  17  B  xKt  ch,  P  x  B  :  18  Q  x  P  ch,  K— B  2  ; 

Q  X  P  ch,  K— Kt  3  ;   20  P— Q  7,  and    Black  could 
icrifice  a  Rook,  plaving  K  R— Q  B  sq. 

16  P  X  P  y  X  P 

I  see  no  reason  why  Black  should  not  have  taken 
le  B  or  the  P  with  P.  Even  bv  playing  16.., 
-H  3  ;  17  P-B  7  ch,  B  X  P  ;  18  Q  x  B,  K— B  sq, 
lack  would  not  have  lost. 

17  K  R— Ksq  ch  

This  is  the  way  the  game  is  continued  according 
)  M.  Lebedieff's  note  of  it.  1  made  a  copy  of  M. 
urevitch's  score-sheet  which  was  given  into  the 
lembers  of  the  Committee  immediately  on  the 
JDchision  of  the  game.  Either  I  copied  it  er- 
sneously.  or  M.  Yurevitch  wrongly  put  down 
le  following  combination  :  17  Q  x  P,  Q— R  6  ch  ; 
IK— Kt  sq,  Q  X  B  P  ;  however,  it  does  not  alter 
le  essentials  of  the  game 


K— Bsq 
Q— R  6  ch 
QxBP 


«7 

18Q  X  P 

19  K— Kt  sq 

20  R— Q  8  ch 
Overlooking,  in  the  pursuit    of    brilliancy,  the 

late  in  four,  beginning  Q — B  4  ch. 

20 K — B  2 

If  20. .,  Kt  X  R  ;  then  21  Q— K  7  ch  and  22  R— Kt 
q  ch.  The  only  sound  sacrifice  in  the  whole 
ourse  of  the  game. 

21  Q— B  4  ch  Q— B  3 
22B— B4ch  K— Kt3 
23R— Ktsqch  K— R  4 
24  B—  B  7  ch  Resigns. 


WHILE  YOU  ARE 
GETTING  PERHAPS 

3%  Of  4%,  WE  PAY 


5% 


The  difference  in  the  income  is  from 
25  to  66J^  per  cent.  Our  security 
is  absolute:  our  payments  PROMPT. 
A  postal  card  will  bring  you  ample 
evidence  of  the  Company's  entire 
responsibility. 


Sums  of  $25  upwftnl,  a!- 
wayo  withdrawHlik'  on 
.30  days' liotit'f.  SptT  <'«*lit. 
jwr  annum  paldfor  every 
tl(iylnvoMte<l.  SnpfTvi-ied 
by  X.  Y.  Bankhi;:   Dipt. 

Assets,  .    .  $1,750,000 
Surplus  and  Pro- 
fits,   .    .        175,000 


INDUSTRIAL  SAVINGS  &  LOAN  CO. 

ussBROiDWAY,  sr.yf  yokk. 


^ 


"unIts^       vertical  fILE 

Have  you  investigated  the  Vertical  System  for  filing 

letters,  bills.reports,  and  other  business  papers?  The 

Globe-Wernicke  Vertical  File  in  upright  units  is  the 

ideal  device  for  this  system.    Each  unit  is  a  complete 

cabinet  and  can  be  interlocked  with  other  units,  giving 

unlimited  horizontal  extension.    Carried  in  stock  by 

dealers   in  principal  cities  or  direct  from   factory, 

freight  paid.    A  pamphlet  describing  Vertical  Filing 

Systems  will  be  mailed  with  catalog  if  you  mention 

'n^.  803-K 
CINCINNATI. 

NEW  YORK,     ------     380-382  Broadway. 

CHICAGO,     -     -     -     -     224-228  Wabash  Ave. 

BOSTON,      -     -     -     -      91-93  Federal  St. 

LONDON,  44  Holborn  Viaduct,  E.G. 


N 


ERVOUSNESS 


Produced  by  Overwork  and 
Worry  or  from  any  Cause 


WINCHESTERS  SPECIFIC  PILL. 


No  Humbug.  C.  0.  D.  or  Treatment  Scheme. 


It  contains  no  Slercnry,  Iron,  Cantharides,  or  any  injurious  ingredients  whatever 

This  Pill  is  purely  vegetable,  has  been  tested  and  prescribed  by  physicians,  and  has  proven  to  be  the  best,  safest,  and 
most  effective  treatment  known  to  medical  science  for  restoring  Vitality,  no  matter  how  originally  caused,  as  it  reaches 
the  root  of  the  ailment.  Our  remedies  are  the  best  of  their  kind,  and  contain  only  the  best  and  purest  ingredients 
that  money  can  buy  and  science  produce  ;  therefore  we  cannot  offer  free  samples. 

Price,  ONB  DOLLAR  per  Box, 
by  nail. 

PPR^nUAl  nPIMinU^  *  r*^"'"  Sli-s;  I  have  used  a  bottle  ot  your  Hypophosphites  of  Manganese  for  liver  and  kidney 
rtnOUIlnL  Ur liiiUiiu  ■  complaints  in  my  own  person  and  received  much  benetit,  so  I  will  enclose  five  dollars  and  will 
ask  you  to  send  nie  as  much  as  you  can  by  express  prepaid  for  that  amount,  until  we  can  get  it  through  thf  regular  channels. 
1  am  confident  it  is  just  wliat  I  have  been  in  search  of  for  many  years.  1  am  prescribing  your  Hypophosphites  ot  Lime  and 
Soda,  and  am  pleased  with  the  preparation.  Yours  sincerely,       Db.  T.  J.  WE.ST. 

I  know  of  no  remedy  in  the  whole  Materia  Medica  equal  to  your  Speciflc  Pill  for  Debility.— ADOLPH  BEHRE,  M.D., 
Professor  of  Organic  Chemistry  and  Physiology,  New  York. 

Send  for  free  treatise.  "Winchester  &  Co.^  Chemists,  B-609  Beekman  BIdgf.,  New  York. 
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THE  TEXICOSRAPHESIS 
^    JJASYQlAlR 


In  this  column,  to  decide  questions  concerning  the 
correct  use  of  words,  the  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Standard  Dic- 
tionary is  consulted  as  arbiter. 


"D.  W.  B.,"  Westtleld,  Pa.— "I  have  com6  across  in  my 
reading  the  phrase  Hippocratic  Oath.  Can  you  tell 
me  its  precise  meaning,  also  whether  the  practise  of 
taking  this  oath  prevails  to-day  V  " 

The  Hlppocratic  Oath  is  an  oath  said  to  have 
been  administered  by  Hippocrates  to  his  dis- 
ciples binding  them  to  work  to  relieve  illness 
witliout  regard  to  time  or  expectation  of  reward. 

The  exact  wording  of  the  original  oath  is  given 
in  Littr^,  "  OSuvres  d'Hippocrate,"  vol.  4,  pp. 
628-632.  The  Hippocratic  Oath  as  administered 
by  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  of 
New  York  reads,  verbatim,  as  follows : 

"  You  do  solemnly  swear  each  man  by  what- 
ever he  holds  most  sacred  that  yon  will  be  loyal 
to  the  profession  of  medicine,  and  just  and 
generous  to  its  members ;  that  you  will  lead 
good  lives  and  practise  your  art  in  uprightness 
and  honor ;  that  into  whatsoever  house  you 
shall  enter  it  shall  be  for  the  good  of  the  sick  to 
the  utmost  of  your  power,  you  holding  yourself 
far  aloof  from  wrong,  from  corruption,  from  the 
tempting  of  others  to  vice ;  that  you  will  exer- 
cise your  art  solely  for  the  cure  of  your  patients 
and  will  give  no  drug,  perform  no  operation  for 
a  criminal  purpose  even  if  solicited,  far  less 
suggest  it ;  that  whatsoever  you  shall  see  or  hear 
of  the  lives  of  men  which  is  not  fitting  to  be 
spoken,  you  will  keep  inviolably  secret.  These 
things  do  you  swear." 

The  practise  of  taking  the  oath  still  prevails. 

"F.  A.  C,"  Philadelphia,  Pa.— "A  few  days  ago  I  tised 
the  word  demoted  as  an  antonym  for  promoted  in  re- 
ferring to  a  case  where  two  employees  exchanged  posi- 
tions, one  being  promoted,  the  other  demoted.  The 
correctness  of  this  word  having  been  questioned,  I  con- 
sulted Webster's  and  the  Century  Dictionaries  and  could 
not  Bnd  such  a  word.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  word 
Is  being  used  now  more  or  less  and  beg  to  inquire  if  you 
can  enlighten  me  on  the  subject." 

Demote  as  opposed  to  promote  has  been  in  use 
locally  in  the  United  States  for  more  than  ten 
years.  It  is  defined  in  the  Standard  Dictionary 
as  follows:  "demote,  v.  [  Local,  U.  S.]  To  reduce 
to  a  lower  class  or  grade :  applied  to  school- 
children, and  opposed  to  promote." 

"E.  Y.,"  Pittsfield,  111.— The  correct  pronun- 
ciation of /ese-mryes^?/  is  "leez-madge'es-ty."  The 
French  pronunciation  sometimes  heard  in  this 
country  is  "  layz-maj's-tay "  (the  "a"  in  maj 
being  the  equivalent  of  "a"  in  at). 

"  D.  A.  G.,"  Jersey  City.-"  Is  there  any  authority  for 
pronouncing  so/</cr  a.s  If  the  letter  (  in  the  word  were 
silent  V    If  80,  will  you  kindly  state  It  V  " 

In  the  United  States  the  "  1 "  in  solder  is  not 
pronounced.  The  pronunciation  sod'er  has  the 
support  of  the  Standard  Dictionary  and  that  of 
33  members  of  its  Committee  of  fifty-seven  on 
Disputed  Pronunciations.  The  other  American 
dictionaries,  excepting  that  of  Worcester,  also 
give  sod'er  as  the  preferred  form.  In  England 
the  word  is  usually  pronounced  sol'der,  the  "1" 
being  sounded. 
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The  Promotors 

A  powerful  story  of  the 
rise  and  fall  of  an  ex- 
traordinary get-rich-quick 
scheme.     By 

WILLIAM  HAWLEY 
SMITH, 

author  of  "  The  Evolution 
of  Dodd."  Illustrated. 
Cloth,  $1.50. 


The  Mills  of  Man 

By  PHILIP  PAYNE. 

Third  Edition. 
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A  romantic  novel  full  of  philosoph- 
ic sunshine.  By  MARtON  FOS- 
TER WASHBURNE.    Cloth,  $1.25. 


Duchess  of  Few  Clothes 

A  Comedy,  by  PHILIP  PAYNE, 
author  of  "  The  Mills  of  Man,"  now 
in  its  third  edition.  Alonzo  Alexan- 
der Farson  and  his  man  Casey  will 
provoke  such  laughter  as  you  have 
not  known  since  you  met  our  old 
friend,  Mr.  Micawber.     Cloth,  |i. 50. 


EverydaLy  EssaLys 

A  volume  pulsing  with  a  vigorous 
woman's  enthusiasm  for  wholesome, 
everyday  life.  By  MARION  FOS- 
TER WASHBURNE.  With  nine 
full-page  drawings  by  Ruth  Mary 
Hallock.     Cloth,  $1.25. 


Stony  Loneson 

By 

ARTHUR  J 
RUSSELL. 

Illustrated     with 
drawings  in  pen  and 
by  Ruth  M.  Hallock. 

So  quietly  human  that 
find  yourself  living  right  in 
—Mintuapoiis  Telegr 

Cloth,  1 1. 00. 


Freckles  and  Ts 

By 
ROLAND  C. 
BOWMAN. 

A  book  of  verse,  as 
morous    and    human 
the    work   of   Field    i 
Riley.     Illustrated 
Fanny  Y.  Cory. 

Cloth,  ;gi.oo. 
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TOPICS    OF    THE    DAY. 


EXPERIENCES   OF  JAPAN    AND   AMERICA 
WITH   TORPEDO-BOATS. 

T  ^  7HEN  the  Japanese  awakened  the  sleeping-  Russians  at  Port 
»  »  Arthur  on  the  night  of  February  8  by  a  torpedo-boat  at- 
tack that  "  damaged  "  three  Russian  war-ships,  to  use  Admiral 
AlexeietTs  description,  they  also  opened  the  eyes  of  naval  bureau- 
crats the  world  over  to  the  value  of  this  type  of  craft.  "The  Brit- 
ish admiralty,"  we  are  assured  by  a  London  correspondent, 
"waked  up  at  once,"  and  began  ^experimenting  with  the  sort  of 
torpedoes  that  the  Japanese  used  so  successfully :  and  our  own 
Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Navigation  at  Washington.  Rear-Admiral 
H.  C.  Taylor,  who  has  heretofore  been  an  opponent  of  the  tor- 
pedo-boat, makes  the  interesting  remark  that  the  success  of  the 
Japanese  "proves,  if  the  reported  facts  be  true,  that  we  have  not 
underestimated  the  value  of  torpedo-boats  for  just  this  kind  of 
work."  The  Army  and  j\'a7'y  Register  accepts  this  testimony  as 
evidence  of  the  admiral's  conversion.  Our  navy  has  only  58  tor- 
pedo-boats, while  Japan  has  104,  Italy  166,  Germany  140,  Russia 
229,  England  255,  and  France  368.  Rear-Admiral  Taylor  gives 
us  the  disquieting  information  that  "  it  is  estimated  that  the  tor- 
pedoes can  be  shot  at  a  distance  of  1,500  yards,  while  experiments 
in  our  own  navy  show  that  the  boats  can  get  in  as  close  as  four 
hundred  yards  without  being  picked  up  by  the  searchlights." 
Park  Benjamin,  a  graduate  of  our  naval  academy  and  a  recognized 
authority  on  matters  maritime,  recalls,  in  an  article  in  TJielnde-, 
pendent,  the  fact  that  the  Japanese  navy  is  the  only  one  that  has 
made  effective  use  of  the  modern  torpedo.  After  speaking  of  two 
tests  of  the  torpedo  in  South  American  wars,  and  dismissing  them 
as  of  little  value,  he  says  of  Japan's  torpedo  experience  : 

"The  third  and  far  more  important  effort  occurred  in  the  harbor 
of  Wei-Hai-Wai  almost  exactly  nine  years  ago.  when  a  Chinese 
squadron,  protected  by  a  double  line  of  submarine  mines  and  other 
obstructions,  was  bottled  by  the  Japanese  fleet  under  Admiral  Ito. 
Two  successive  attempts  to  send  m  torpedo-boats  failed  through 
the  alertness  and  energetic  lire  of  the  Chinese.  On  the  third  occa- 
sion seven  boats  effected  an  entrance,  and  the  battle-ship  Ting 
Yuen  was  promply  sunk.     But.  of  the  assailants,  one  was  torn  to 


pieces  by  a  well-placed  shell,  three  went  aground,  two  smashed 
their  propellers  on  the  rocks,  and  the  survivor  rejoined  the  fleet  un- 
harmed, but  with  her  captain  frozen  to  death  in  his  conning-tower. 
The  undaunted  Japs  attacked  again  on  the  following  night,  and  sent 
three  Chinese  ships  to  the  bottom. 

"From  that  time  to  this  no  navy  has  more  persistently  devoted 
itself  to  the  offensive  uses  of  the  self-propelling  torpedo  than  that 
of  Japan.  Its  drills  have  been  constant.  Its  torpedo  craft  are  of 
the  best — if  not  the  best — in  the  world.  It  has  bought  them  from 
such  builders  as  Thorn- 
eycroft.  Yarrow,  and 
Schichau  —  sometimes 
in  pieces,  wliich  were 
put  together  in  its 
own  establishments.  A 
large  number  have  been 
designed  and  built 
wholly  in  Japan.  It 
has  boats  which  can 
make  31  knots  per  hour. 
It  has  eighty-si.x  of 
them  of  all  classes, 
wi th  eighteen  more 
building.  They  are  fit- 
ted with  from  three  to 
six  torpedo-tubes  each. 
The  practise  maneuvers 
for  years  have  taken 
place  often  with  the  en- 
tire Japanese  fleet  mo- 
bilized, and  during  these 
every  kind  of  torpedo 
attack  has  been  re- 
hearsed again  and  again 
with  Oriental  minute- 
ness. Over  all  a  rigid 
censorship  has  been 
maintained,  whereby, 
despite  lynx-eyed  naval 

attaches  and  the  keen  watchfulness  of  newspaper  correspond- 
ents, Japan  has  kept  the  secrets  to  herself,  and  merely  let  it  be 
known  that  the  efliciency  of  the  torpedo  flotilla  has  been  keyed  up 
to  the  last  I'mit.  and  would  be  kept  there." 

Our  own  experience  with  torpedo-boats  would  remind  one  of 
Japan's  experience  only  by  contrast.     Says  Mr.  Benjamin  : 

"When  the  .Spanish  war  broke  out  in  iS9<S.  altho  we  were  well 
aware  of  what  Japan  was  doing  with  her  torpedo  vessels,  we  took 
just  the  opposite  course.  On  March  24  Secretary  Long  sent  to  the 
commander-in-chief  of  the  North  Atlantic  fleet  a  memorandum 
'  based  largely  on  certain  suggestions  made  by  Captain  Mahan.' 
which  showed  'what  the  department  expects  of  the  officers  in  com- 
mand of  .   .  .  torpedo-boats.'     This  is  what  was  expected  : 

"'The  prime  object  of  their  (torpedo-boats)  being  would  be  to  prevent 
the  egress  of  torpedo-boats  .  .  .  Their  duty  is  at  all  hazards  to  prevent  the 
possibility  of  an  attack  of  an  enemj-'s  torpedo-boats  upon  the  battle-ships 
and  squadron.  .  .  .  The  department  would  again  repeat,  however,  that 
the  captains  of  the  inshore  squadrons  must  understand  that  their  duty  is 
at  all  hazard  to  pre\fent  hostile  torpedo-boats  getting  by  iheni.' 

"  There  is  not  one  word  in  that  remarkable  memorandum  directly 
ordering  the  torpedo-boats  to  go  in  and  destroy  the  enemy's  ships, 
and  not  one  word  to  indicate  that  the  duty  urged  upon  their  com- 
manders is  other  than  to  wait  outside  for  the  enemy  to  come  out. 
Thus  apparently  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  torpedo  war- 
fare the  world  was  invited  by  Captain  Mahan  and  Secretary  John 
D.  Long  to  contemplate  swift  torpedo  craft  solely  in  the  guise,  not 
of  offensive,  but  defensive  weapons. 

"  Then  followed  the  oft-repeated  cautions  not  to  risk  battle-ships. 
Whatever  justification  there  may  have  been  for  that  prohibition 


VICE-ADMIR.\L  H.   TOGO, 

Whose  fleet  is  blockading  Port  Arthur. 
The  success  of  his  torpedo  attacks  has  sur- 
prised naval  experts  the  world  over,  the 
Russians  included. 
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as  to  large  vessels,  it  is  not  clear  why  it 
should  have  been  applied  to  torpedo-boats. 
That  there  were  men  eager  to  take  them  into 
Santiago  and  destroy  Cervera's  cruisers  is 
well  known,  but  the  'strategy'  which  sent 
Sampson  to  Porto  Rico  did  not  include  move- 
ments of  that  kind.  Torpedo-boat  raids  were 
relegated  solely  to  the  enemy." 


THE     HAGUE     COURT'S     "PRE- 
MIUM   ON    VIOLENCE." 

IX  what  the  New  York  Times  calls  a  "  stump 
speech,"  on  February  22,  JNIr.  N.  V.  IVIu- 
ravieff,  the  Russian  Minister  of  Justice,  act- 
ing as  president  of  The  Hague  tribunal, 
lauded  that  court  as  "  the  rampart  of  justice, 
truth,  and  reason,"  and  "  the  sublime  hope  of 
the  future."  made  a  spirited  defense  of  Rus- 
sia and  an  arraignment  of  Japan,  called  upon 
"  the  Providence  which  rules  over  battles  "  to 
decide  for  the  right,  and  incidentally  handed 
down  a  decision  in  the  Venezuelan  case.  V>\ 
this  decision  the  court  riiles  that  A'enezuela 
shall  pay  the  claims  of  the  three  blockading 
Powers  first,  and  the  claims  of  the  eight 
non-blockading  Powers  afterward,  on  tlie 
ground  that  the  blockading  Powers,  by  negotiating  a  protocol 
with  \'enezuela,  acquired  a  privileged  (h-  facto  position.  The 
United  States,  which  is  one  of  the  deferred  creditors,  not  only 
loses  its  case,  but  is  commissioned  by  the  court  to  carry  out 
the  decision.  The  preferred  creditors  are  Caeat  Britain.  Ger- 
many, and  Italy;  the  ones  to  be  paid  later  are  the  I'nited  .States. 
France,  Spain,  Belgium,  Holland,  Sweden  and  Norway,  Denmark, 
and  Mexico.  Thirty  per  cent,  of  the  customs  collected  at  La 
Guayra  and  Porto  Cabello  are  to  be  applied  to  the  liquidation  of 
these  claims,  and  it  is  expected  that  the  claims  of  the  first  three 
Powers  will  be  settled  by  tlie  end  of  this  year,  and  the  remaining 
claims  within  the  next  five  years.  The  total  claims  amount  to 
about  $7,000,000.  The  decision  will  make  no  difference  to  \^ene- 
zuela,  as  it  only  determines  the  order  in  which  the  claims  are  to  be 
paid. 

A  prominent  official  of  our  .State  Department  at  Washington  is 
quoted  as  saying  tiiat  the  department  is  disappointed  at  the  court's 
decision  because  it  puts  "a  premium  on  violence"  and  tends  "to 
discourage  nations  which  are  disposed  to  settle  their  claims  by  the 
peaceful  methods  of  diplomacy."     The  Pittsburg  C/iro/iicIe  Te/e- 


■S.    V.    MUR.-VVIEFF, 

Russian  Minister  of  Justice  and  Acting 
President  of  The  Hague  Court  of  Arbitra- 
tion, whose  decision  in  the  Venezuelan  case 
favors  the  blockading-  Powers  at  the  ex- 
pense of  those  which  used  more  peaceful 
methods. 


graph  says  similarly  that  "  the  award  looks 
like  international  approval  of  the  use  of  force, 
the  very  thing  which  The  Hague  tribunal  was 
created  to  avoid,  by  substituting  peaceful 
methods  for  the  adjustment  of  international 
difficulties." 

The  New  York  Times,  too,  regards  the  de- 
cision as  a  "direct  encouragement "  to  simi- 
lar raids.     It  says : 

"The  decision  of  The  Hague  court  actually 
confers  a  reward  of  merit  upon  three  power- 
ful European  nations  for  going  to  war  with  a 
weak  little  Spanish-American  republic,  torn 
by  civil  convulsions,  to  collect  money  claims 
and  damages  which  had  never  been  subjected 
to  any  impartial  examination.  The  court 
says  in  effect  that  by  blockading  the  ports  of 
\"enezuela,  sinking  her  gunboats,  and  bom- 
barding her  land  defenses,  these  three  Powers 
followed  a  course  so  meritorious  as  compared 
with  the  United  States,  France,  Mexico, 
Spain,  and  other  claimant  Powers  that  they 
are  entitled  to  preferential  treatment  over  the 
other  creditors.  Venezuela  must  first  pay 
them  ;  the  creditors  who  did  not  make  war 
upon  her  must  take  their  chances  of  satisfac- 
tion later.  Of  course,  this  is  a  direct  encour- 
agement to  European  Powers  to  unite  in  a 

blockading  adventure  as  often  as  they  claim  to  have  money  due 

them   from  Spanish-American  republics." 

Considerable  approval  of  the  award,  however,  is  found  in  other 
papers.  "  As  there  would  probably  have  been  no  payment  had 
there  l)een  no  blockading,  or,  to  say  the  least,  as  the  payment  was 
the  result  of  the  blockading,  the  judicial  decision  seems  to  be  fair," 
says  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer j  and  the  Providence  Journal  re- 
marks : 

"The  decision  of  The  Hague  tribunal  appears  to  be  in  full  ac- 
cord with  tlie  rights  and  equities  of  the  case  as  revealed  by  the 
facts,  which  as  summarized  in  the  report  of  the  decision  are  that 
since  1901  \'enezuela  refused  arbitration  proposed  on  several  oc- 
casions by  (Germany  and  Great  Britain ;  that  after  the  war  no 
formal  treaty  of  peace  was  concluded ;  that  the  operations  of  the 
blockaders  were  stopped  before  they  had  received  satisfaction  for 
all  their  claims ;  that  the  question  of  preferential  treatment  wa.s- 
submitted  to  arbitration,  and  that  in  adhering  to  the  protocols 
signed  at  Washington  the  blockaders  could  not  have  intended  to 
renounce  their  acquired  rights,  nor  their  privileged  de  facto  posi- 
tion. The  Government  of  Venezuela  itself  had  recognized  in 
principle  that  their  claims  were  well  founded,  while  it  had  not  rec- 


^ 


'I'llK  Hear  :  '•  You  can't  restrict  the  zone  any  too  much  to  suit  me  !  " 

—  May  in  the  Detroit  yt^wr//*//. 


'I'HK    WOKI.U-POOI,. 

Unclf.  Sam:  "Those  boys  had   better  take   Hay's  advice  and  keep  away 
from  that  vorte.N."  —The  PhiUdelph  a  Inquirer. 


ILLUSTRATED    IDEAS   OF   THE    HAY    NOTE. 
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FORTRAn-  OF  THF    WORLD,    DRAWN    FROM    TELEGRAPHIC   DESCRIPTION. 

— McCulcheon  in  the  Chicago  Tribune. 


RUSSIA'S  ABLEST  GENERALS. 

-De  Mar  in  the  Philadelphia  Record. 


HOT   AND   COLD    PROSPECTS. 


ogrfiaed  those  of  tl>e  non-blockading  Powers,  and  until  the  end  of 
January,  1903,  made  not  the  slightest  protest  against  the  claims 
for  preferred  treatment." 


DO   WE   WANT   SANTO    DOMINGO? 

THE  question  whether  we  should  annex  Santo  Domingo  has 
come  up  periodically  before  the  public.  Practically  all  the 
papers  favor  such  interference  as  will  restore  order;  but  very  few 
favor  actual  annexation.  1 1  is  said  that  the  Administration  intends 
proceeding  with  caution  in  dealing  with  the  Dominicans,  and  that 
it  entertains  no  scheme  for  the  annexation  of  that  state  to  this 
nation.  One  report  has  it  that  the  Government  may  present  to 
Congress  a  statement  of  the  outrages  pei"petrated  upon  Americans 
and  other  foreigners  in  that  countr}-,  with  a  review  of  the  many 
political  disturbances,  and  request  authority  of  Congress  to  land 
armed  forces  to  maintain  order.  It  is  believed  by  some  that  the 
Provisional  Government  is  giving  the  insurgents  every  opportunity 
of  injuring  American  property  and  affronting  the  United  States, 
in  the  hope  that  this  Government  will  be  forced  to  annex  the 
island,  so  that  it  may  be  developed  by  American  capital.  It  is 
also  hinted  that  Assistant-Secretarj-  of  State  Loomis  will  soon 
visit  Santo  Domingo  to  make  a  personal  investigation  there. 

The  Washington  Post  congratulates  the  Administration  "  upon 
its  detennination  to  avoid  all  traps  laid  for  it  by  the  various  Do- 
minican factions,"  and  the  New  York  Evening  Mail  sincerely 
hopes  that  we  shall  not  have  to  annex  the  island.  The  Atlanta 
Journal.,  the  Buffalo  Express,  the  Macon  Telegraph.,  the  Philadel- 
phia Zt'<^<rr,  the  New  Orleans  Times-Democrat,  and  the  New  York 
Globe,  all  denounce  the  annexation  idea.  The  Philadelphia  Ledger 
says  that  a  "  military  occupation  of  Santo  Domingo,  purely  as  an 
exercise  of  international  police  power,  is  the  measure  suggested 
by  present  conditions."  The  Globe  declares  that  the  ofifice  which 
our  Government  is  called  upon  to  fulfil  "  is  simply  that  of  police- 
man," and  an  "  administration  that  should  be  eager  to  annex  such 
a  package  of  unadulterated  trouble  as  the  island  of  Santo  Domingo 
is  would  be  not  only  imperialistic,  but  really  demented."  The 
Times-Democrat  remarks : 

"  The  outrages  on  American  sailors  and  citizens  should  be  pun- 
ished, and  sharply  punished,  but  to  annex  the  island  would  be  to 
punish  ourselves,  not  the  Dominicans.  That  republic  should  stand 
as  a  monument  to  black  government,  which  has  made  the  island 


what  it  is,  and  will  surely  make  it  worse  as  the  years  roll  on 
There  is  no  place  under  our  flag  for  the  blacks  of  Santo  Domingo, 
for  several  reasons,  the  chief  of  which  is  that  we  have  a  sufficient 
black  population  as  it  is.  What  would  we  do  with  these  additional 
negroes?  We  can  not  assimilate  them,  and  we  can  not  improve 
tlieir  government  witliout  oppressing  them.  The  soil  of  the  island 
indeed  is  rich  and  productive,  but  the  population  is  a  liability'  that 

even  this  great  nation  would  stagger  under 

"  The  Dominicans  should  be  left  severely  alone,  except  on  such 
occasions  as  they  commit  outrages  against  this  Government,  and 
then  the  matter  should  be  left  largely  to  the  army  and  navy  for  set- 
tlement." 

The  Philadelphia  Record,  however,  thinks  that  if  we  attempt  to 
police  tlie  island,  it  will  gradually  become  a  ward  of  our  Govern- 
ment.    It  says : 

"  A  Government  can  not  play  the  role  of  a  big  policeman  widiin 
the  limits  of  anotlier  state  witliout  becoming  the  protector  of  die 
latter.  The  sovereignty  of  a  region  resides  where  the  power  to 
preserve  order  resides,  and  when  one  takes  over  the  sovereignty 
tlie  territory  usually  goes  with  it.  Russia  understood  this  fully 
when  she  undertook  to  establish  settled  conditions  in  and  suppress 
the  banditti  of  Manchuria.  A  military  administratr  r  put 'tempo- 
rarily '  in  charge  of  the  administration  of  Santo  Domingo  would 
be  likely  to  undergo  a  slow  and  gradual  transformation  into  a  sub- 
ordinate of  the  Bureau  of  Insular  Affairs  in  the  War  Department." 

The  Brooklyn  Eagle  thinks  that  there  is  little  hope  for  any  of 
die  West  Indies.  "  except  as  wards  of  this  nation,"  and  the  St. 
Louis  Globe-Democrat,  which  has  advocated  the  annexation  of 
Santo  Domingo  for  some  time,  says  : 

"  Nothing  short  of  American  supervision,  which  will  amount  to 
a  virtual  protectorate,  will  stop  the  orgies  of  the  island's  ambitious 
politicians  and  their  followers.  Rebellions  come  once  or  twice  a 
year  on  an  average.  Three  are  in  various  stages  of  activity  or  in- 
activity in  the  island  at  this  time.  There  is  a  chance  that  the  par- 
ticular band  of  rebels  who  murdered  the  American  engineer  two 
weeks  ago  did  this  with  the  hope  of  forcing  annexation.  But 
whether  anne.vation  would  please  or  displease  those  brigands,  it 
will  have  to  come  in  the  very  near  future.  There  are  excellent 
reasons  for  saying  that  the  vast  majority  of  the  people  of  Santo 
Domingo  are  just  as  favorable  to  annexation  now  as  they  were  a 
third  of  a  centurj-  ago,  in  Grant's  time.  A  few  implacables  in  the 
Senate  defeated  annexation  then.  When  the  question  comes  up 
again,  there  will  be  no  hitch  in  the  proceedings,  and  events  are 
shaping  themselves  so  that  annexation  will  be  a  very  live  issue  at 
a  very  early  day." 
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GENERAL    DICK    FOR   SENATOR    FROM    OHIO. 

THE  unanimous  nomination  of  Gen.  Charles  Dick  to  succeed 
the  late  Senator  Hanna  so  shocks  the  Detroit  'I'rif>iiiic  {InA.) 
as  to  lead  it  to  declare  that  if  he  is  elected  "  it  will  be  a  disgrace, 
not  to  Ohio  alone,  but  to  the  whole  nation."  Theie  were  some  in- 
dications of  a  contest,  but  General  Dick"s  name  was  the  only  one 

presented    in    the     Re- 


publican caucus  of  the 
Ohio  legislature,  and  the 
result  was  reached  with- 
out friction.  As  the  Re- 
publicans have  a  large 
majority  in  both  branch- 
es, his  election  is  as- 
sured, and,  as  the  re- 
ports say.  "  the  balloting 
on  March  i  will  be  only 
a  formality."  General 
Dick  has  four  times 
neen  elected  to  the 
House  of  Representa- 
tives, and  has  served 
one  term  as  secretan,-  of 
the  Republican  national 
committee  and  several 
terms  as  chairman  of 
the  Republican  state 
commiitee.  He  was  also 
closely  associated  with 
Senator  Hanna  in  the 
canvass  for  President  McKinley"s  nominations,  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing campaigns.  "  There  is  every  reason  to  expect  that  he 
will  make  a  capable  and  successful  Senator."  says  the  Phila- 
delphia Press  (Rep.);  "while  General  Dick  is  distinctly  iden- 
tified with  the  Hanna  element  of  the  party,  he  is  not  a  strong 
factionist,  and  it  is  probable  that  there  will  be  an  amelioration  of 
the  factional  divisions  in  Ohio."  The  Wyandot  (O.)  Unioii-Repiih- 
lican  thinks  the  choice  is  "  wise  from  every  standpoint  "•■  and  the 


SENATOR   HANNA'S  SL'CCI' SSOK. 

Gen.  Charles  Dick,  who  will  occupy  Mr 

Hanna's  chair  in  the  Senate. 


'  JUSl    MV  SIZK  !" 

— Kehsc  in  the  .St.  Paul  J'uniffr  I'n'ss. 


national  Senator.  His  conduct  of  the  last  two  state  campaigns 
raised  him  to  that  political  eminence  which  he  occupies  to-day. 
He  is  not  only  a  most  efticient  party  leader,  but  is  a  well-trained 
thinker  and  statesman,  as  sh.own  by  his  strong  and  timely  bearing 
on  current  issues  in  the  last  two  Ohio  campaigns." 

The  Detroit  Tribune,  quoted  above,  says  that  General  Dick 
was  one  of  the  men  who,  with  Major  Rathbone.  was  "deliberately 
charged  with  legislative  bribery  in  connection  with  Senator 
Hanna's  first  election  to  the  Senate,  and  who  never  took  the  trou- 
ble to  defend  himself  before  the  investigating  committee,  or  call 
for  any  form  of  vindication."  "  In  short,"  adds  Tlie  Tribune,  "  his 
general  reputation  is  that  of  one  of  the  most  crafty  and  unscrupu- 
lous of  machine  politicians,  for  whom  his  most  admiring  friends 
would  hardly  have  the  hardihood  to  claim  a  single  qualification  of 
statesmanship."  The  Columbus  DispatcJt  (Ind.)  says  the  selection 
of  General  Dick  "  has  fallen  like  a  wet  blanket  upon  the  people  of 
the  great  and  proud  State  of  Ohio."     It  adds : 

"  Even  if  Mr.  Dick  stood  worthily  among  his  fellow  Republicans 
of  the  State  as  a  man  of  ability  and  real  strength,  the  spectacle  of 
his  being  designated  for  this  high  office  without  an  opportunity  for 
the  people  to  be  heard  from,  without  a  chance  for  them  to  con- 
sider the  facts  as  to  the  merits  or  demerits  of  the  man,  is  so 
strange  and  unusual  as  to  require  an  explanation.  .  .  .  13ut  it  must 
be  written  in  truth  and  all  fairness  that  Mr.  Dick  not  only  does 
not  measure  up  to  the  standard  of  Ohio's  Senatorial  stature,  but 
falls  grotesquely  short." 


Coshocton  (O.)  Age  declares  that  "  General  Dick  will  fill  the  high 
position  with  credit  to  himself  and  the  great  commonwealth  he 
will  represent."  The  Dayton  {{).)  Journal  remarks  that  "Mr. 
Dick  has  abundant  ability  for  the  discharge  of  the  functions  of  a 


THE  SUPREME  COURT,  THE  NEGRO,  AND 
THE  TECHNICALITY. 

JACKSON  W.  GILES  (colored),  of  Alabama,  is  advised  by 
the  New  York  Tribune  to  hire  the  traditional  Philadelphia 
lawyer  if  he  wants  to  establish  in  the  federal  courts  his  right  to  a 
vote.  Twice  he  has  carried  his  case  up  to  the  Supreme  Court, 
,ind  twice  it  has  been  thrown  out  on  technicalities.  The  first  time, 
it  was  thrown  out  on  the  ground  that  he  was  petitioning  for  tl'.e 
right  to  vote  under  a  state  constitution  whose  validity  he  denied; 
this  time  it  is  thrown  out  because  the  federal  right  which  he 
claims,  in  his  argument  before  the  Supreme  Court,  was  not 
passed  upon  in  the  state  court  from  whose  decision  he  appeals. 
The  validity  of  the  Alabama  suffrage  provisions,  thei'efore,  was 
not  passed  upon  by  the  court,  but  the  Atlanta  A^ews  remarks  that 
as  the  Supreme  Court  keeps  on  declining  to  interfere,  these  laws 
become  "  more  and  more  strongly  intrenched  in  the  franchise  sys- 
tem, and  the  possibility  of  their  being  overthrown  at  any  time  be- 
comes more  and  more  remote." 

(jiles's  case  is  stated  and  commented  upon  as  follows  by  the 
Philadelphia  /'ress  : 

"The  Alabama  Constitution,  admitting  to  the  right  of  suffrage 
all  who  served  in  the  Confederate  army  and  all  their  descendants, 
admits  also  all  persons  of  good  character  who  understand  the 
duties  and  obligations  of  citizenship  under  a  republican  form  of 
government,  who  are  able  to  read  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  and  have  been  engaged  in  some  lawful  calling  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  preceding  twelve  months. 

"  As  the  boards  of  registration  and  judges  of  election  who  pass 
on  these  qualifications  are  all  white  men,  who  do  not  intend  to 
allow  negroes  to  vote,  it  is  evidently  with  them  only  a  question 
which  of  the  weapons  at  their  command  .shall  be  used  to  impale 
the  presumptuous  negro  who  acts  on  his  understanding  that  it  is 
the  supreme  law  of  the  land  that  the  right  of  citizens  of  the  United 
States  to  vote  shall  not  be  denied  by  any  State  on  account  of  race, 
color,  or  previous  condition  of  servitude.  Jack.son  W.  Giles,  in 
the  case  just  decided,  had  applied  for  registration  in  Montgomery, 
Ala.,  which  is  a  necessaiy  condition  of  voting,  but  he  was  denied 
the  right  of  having  his  name  placed  on  the  register  of  voters  be- 
cause his  explanation  of  his  whereabouts  and  occupation  in  the 
preceding  twelve  months  was  not  satisfactory  to  the  board  of  reg- 
istration. 

"The  state  court  refused  lo  mandamus  the  Montgomery  board 
of  registration,  and  the  cr.se  went  up  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
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United  States.  The  latter  now  dismisses  tlie  appeal 
for  want  of  jurisdiction,  alleging  that  the  state  court 
had  decided  the  question  for  reasons  independent  of 
the  federal  right  claimed.  While  this  seems  reason- 
able on  the  mere  statement,  it  appears  to  close  ever}' 
practical  avenue  to  the  disfranchized  negroes  securing 
their  right  by  virtue  of  the  guarantees  of  the  federal 
Constitution.  What  will  give  the  Supreme  Court 
jurisdiction.''  The  real  purpose  of  the  disfranchizing 
provision  will  never  be  avowed,  and  if  the  Supreme 
Court  refuses  to  look  through  the  form  to  the  sub- 
stance and  treats  the  various  subterfuges  set  up  with 
the  same  respect  as  if  they  were  bona  fide,  then  is 
the  disfranchized  colored  citizen  remediless  and  the 
federal  Constitution  in  its  Fifteenth  Amendment  is 
annulled  by  state  action." 

The  New  Orleans  Times-Democrat  thinks  that  the 
negroes  might  as  well  abandon  their  efforts  to  induce 
the  Supreme  Court  to  interfere.     It  says: 

"The  United  States  Supreme  Court  has  made  it 
very  clear  that  it  has  no  jurisdiction  in  these  suffrage 
cases  in  the  South,  and  that  it  does  not  propo.se  to 
meddle  with  them.  A  great  deal  of  money  has  been 
spent  by  the  negroes  in  this  litigation,  and  they  have 
been  led  by  lawyers  and  politicians  to  contribute  to 
funds  raised  to  attack  the  suffrage  systems  of  the 
Southern  States.  The  greatest  vigilance  has  been 
shown  in  the  search  for  some  federal  issue  involved 
and  in  endeavoring  to  induce  the  Supreme  Court  to 
interfere.  After  a  dozen  trials,  covering  nearly  four- 
teen years,  and  steady  failures  in  all  these  cases,  it  is 
about  time  for  the  negroes  to  give  up  the  fight,  to 
cease  wasting  their  money  in  idle  litigation,  conform 
to  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  -State  in  which 
they  live,  and  seek  to  earn  the  electoral  franchise  by 
qualifying  for  it." 

THE    PANAMA   CANAL   COMMISSION. 

T  ITTLE  criticism  of  the  commissioners  to  whom 
-'— '  the  President  has  entrusted  the  great  work  of 
building  the  Panama  Canal  appears  in  the  press. 
Some  papers  object  to  Colonel  Hecker,  of  Micli- 
igan,  because  he  is  a  friend  of  Senator  Alger;  and 
objections  to  Major  Harrod  are  heard  from  Louisiana, 
where  his  work  on  the  New  Orleans  Drainage  Com- 
mission aroused  criticism  which  impelled  him  to  re- 
sign, altho  a  number  of  leading  engineers  are  said 
to  have  exonerated  him.  The  charge  against  Major 
Harrod  is  that  in  building  the  New  Orleans  drainage 
system  he  permitted  a  contractor  to  use  75.000  barrels 
of  a  cheaper  grade  of  cement  than  the  specifications 
called  for.  while  the  city  paid  the  price  of  the  costlier 
grade  to  the  contractor,  who  pocketed  the  difference.  ALajor 
Harrod's  defense  is,  diat  the  required  grade  could  not  be  secured : 
that  it  was  essential  that  the  work  should  be  pushed  forward,  and 
that  the  cement  used  was  equal  in  all  respects  to  that  required. 
He  also  says  that  he  never  received  any  of  the  profits  of  this 
transaction.     The  commission  is  made  up  as  follows  : 

ReaR-AdmiR.'^L  John  G.  Wai.kik,  retired,  chairman  of  the  former 
Isthmian  Canal  Commission. 

M.\j.-Gen.  George  \V.  D.avis,  retired. 

Col.  Fr.ank  J.  Hecker,  of  Detroit,  director  of  transportation  during 
the  Spanish-American  war. 

Wn.LlAM  H.ARCLAY  Pakso.ns,  engineer  of  the  Rapid  Transit  Commission 
in  New  York  city. 

William  H.  Burr,  Professor  of  Engineering  in  Columbia  University 
and  member  of  the  former  Isthmian  Canal  Commission. 

C.  EwALD  GRUNSKY,  of  San  Francisco,  an  eminent  hydraulic  engineer. 

B.  M.  Harrod,  of  New  Orleans,  a  member  of  the  Mississippi  River  Com- 
mission for  the  past  twenty-five  years. 

The  New  York  Times,  which  started  the  agitation  during  the 
Spanish  American  war  that  led  to  the  retirement  of  Secretary 
Alger,  objects  to  Colonel  Hecker  as  follows : 

"  President  Roosevelt  ought  to  know  all  about  Colonel  Hecker. 


gen.  GEORGE   W.    DAVIS, 
Who  was  .Militarv  Governor  of  Porto  Rico. 


REAK-ADMIRAI,  WALKER,   J'RESIUENl  , 

Who  was  President  of  the  Nicaragua  and 
Isthmian  Canal  Commissions. 


PROF.    WILLIAM   H.    BLKR, 
Of  Columbia  Universitv. 


topjrijriit-.l  hv  AIn.an  &  Cn.  N.  Y. 

WILLIAM  BARCLAY  PARSONS, 
Engmeer  of  the  New  York  Subway. 


FOUR     MEMBERS     OF    THE     PANAMA    CANAL 

COMMISSION. 


The  colonel  was  director  of  transportation  during  the  Spanish- 
American  war.  He  had  been  interested  with  Secretarj-  of  War 
Alger  in  the  lumber  business  in  Michigan,  a  fact  which  explained, 
tho  in  the  judgment  of  many  it  did  not  excuse,  his  appointment  as 
director  of  transportation.  Before  the  War  Investigating  Com- 
mission in  October.  1898,  Col.  James  G.  C.  Lee.  assistant  quar- 
termaster-general, told  of  some  of  the  junior  officers  at  Wa.shing- 
ton  who  '  had  manifested  a  disposition  to  interfere  with  him'  in 
the  making  of  contracts  for  railroad  transportation.  At  one  time 
or  another  there  was  a  good  deal  of  talk  about  Colonel  Hecker  in 
connection  with  transportation  contracts  and  the  forwarding  of 
supplies  for  the  troops. 

"There  is  some  talk  about  him  now.  But  his  appointment 
ought  to  be  pleasing  to  Senator  Alger  and  to  all  Senator  Algers 
friends  and  partners  in  Michigan.  Speaking  of  Michigan,  it  is 
now  understood  that  the  Republicans  of  that  State  will  send  a  solid, 
instructed,  and  guaranteed  Roosevelt  delegation  to  the  convention 
— but  that  is  a  digression." 

The   Philadelphia  Ledger,  however,  declares  that  there  is  no 
politics  in  the  selection  of  the  commissioners.     It  says  : 
"  They  are  not  chosen  for  political  or  sectional  influence.     This 
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is  not  a  commission  to  award  patronage,  but  to  execute  a  stupen- 
dous professional  work,  a  work  in  which  some  of  the  greatest  en- 
gineers and  administrators  of  the  world  have  already  failed.  Only 
engineers  of  the  highest  rank  and  attainment  can  grapple  with  the 
problems  which  the  Panama  route  presents,  and  it  is  upon  such 
that  the  President  has  called. 

"  Admiral  Walker,  as  the  most  conspicuous  special  student  of 
this  subject,  rightly  heads  the  commission.  General  Davis  is 
among  the  foremost  of  military  engineers,  and  the  other  commis- 
sioners are  civil  engineers  who  already  have  accomplished  large 
results  in  the  service  either  of  the  Government  or  of  great  corpor- 
ations. 

"It  is  probable  that  an  abler  and  stronger  commission  could 
not  be  made  up  if  the  choice  had  been  extended  over  the  world. 
It  puts  the  work  at  once  upon  a  scientific  basis  and  gives  the 
country  assurance  that  the  problem  will  be  approached  with 
knowledge  and  judgment  and  the  highest  professional  skill. 
Whether  or  not  it  is  within  the  President's  power  to  command 
success,  he  has  at  least  done  what  was  possible  to  deserve  it." 

Major  Harrod  is  made  the  subject  of  a  leading  editorial  in  the 
New  Orleans  Picayune,  which  reviews  the  story  of  the  substitu- 
tion of  another  kind  of  cement  for  the  one  called  for  in  the  con- 
tract in  the  construction  of  the  New  Orleans  drainage  system,  and 
then  says : 

"It  must  be  said  in  Major  Harrod's  behalf  that  a  paper  signed 
by  a  large  number  of  civil  engineers  of  this  city  fully  exonerated 
and  justified  him  in  the  fact  that  he  authorized  the  change  of  ma- 
terials from  which  the  contractors  made  large  profits,  and  to  the 
detriment  of  the  city,  without  asking  their  consent  or  giving  notice 
to  his  employers ;  but  it  has  not  been  proved  that  any  such  secret 
concert  between  the  employers'  agent  and  the  contractor,  in  con- 
travention of  a  contract  and  specification,  is  right  and  just,  and  is 
the  rule  with  engineers. 

"  But  however  that  may  be,  Major  Harrod  does  not  enjoy  the 
confidence  of  those  whose  hearts  are  devoted  to  the  honest  and 
thorough  construction  of  the  great  sanitary  works  for  which  the 
people  of  the  city  have  taxed  themselves,  and,  therefore,  they  were 
astonished  and  disappointed  that  he  had  been  chosen  for  a  high 
public  trust  which  is  as  nearly  related  to  the  highest  interests  of 
New  Orleans  as  is  the  proper  and  faithful  construction  of  an  isth- 
mian canal." 


The  Postal  Convictions.— Much  gratification  is  ex- 
pressed in  the  newspapers  at  the  conviction  in  Washington  last 
week  of  four  of  the  postal  "grafters,"  August  W.  Machen,  George 
E.  Lorenz,  and  Diller  B.  and  Samuel  A.  Groff,  and  the  sentence 
of  the  first  three  to  two  years  in  prison  and  $io,ooo  fine  each,  the 
full  penalty  of  the  law.  Samuel  A.  Groff  is  yet  to  be  sentenced, 
and  all  four  will  try  to  carry  their  cases  to  a  higher  court.  Machen 
is  still  under  thirteen  more  indictments,  and,  as  the  New  York  Globe 
thinks,  "with  a  strong  chance  of  conviction  upon  every  one." 
The  New  York  Press  says  of  these  convictions  : 

"  Good  government  makes  a  gain,  the  moral  value  of  which  it  is 
hard  to  exaggerate,  by  the  conviction  of  the  head  devil  of  the 
criminal  branch  of  postal  graft  and  the  sentence  of  him  and  his 
fellows  to  prison.  While  some  of  the  biggest  rascals  in  the  huge 
conspiracy  have  gone  unwhipped,  it  is  only  because  they  were 
wary  enough  either  to  steer  clear  of  the  penal  code  or  to  leave  no 
wake  behind  them.  Mr.  Bristow's  work,  under  the  direction  of 
the  President,  has  been  remarkably  .successful  in  view  of  the  well- 
known  obstacles  in  the  way  of  getting  evidence  against  political 
criminals  and  the  well-known  difiiculties  of  getting  juries  to  con- 
vict them.  Mr.  Folk,  of  St.  Louis,  can  tell  us  a  story  bearing  in 
that  direction.  Also  he  can  suggest  that  there  should  be  no  crow- 
ing until  appeals  courts  have  their  turn.  But  in  any  event  the  con- 
viction of  such  an  accomplished  rascal  is  a  fine  triumph  for  Mr. 
Bristow. 

"The  friends  of  these  newly  convicted  postal  thieves  and  the 
rest  of  the  gang  who  are  made  to  walk  the  plank  with  them  and 
who  have  Mr.  Roosevelt  mainly  to  thank  for  their  plight  will,  we 
have  no  doubt,  now  agree  with  the  New  York  Sun  that  the  Presi- 
dent is  'unsafe.' " 


OUR    DEBT  TO    RUSSIA. 

TN  the  fall  of  1863  a  Russian  squadron  came  to  New  York  and 
*-  remained  for  some  months,  at  a  time  when  France  and  Eng- 
land were  considering  the  question  of  intervention  in  favor  of  the 
Confederacy.  Russia  declined  to  join  in  the  intervention  scheme,, 
and  the  impression  was  created  at  the  time  that  the  Russian  com- 
mander held  sealed  orders  instructing  him,  in  the  event  of  the  pro- 
posed intervention,  to  join  forces  with  the  American  navy  and 
take  his  orders  from  Washington.  This  supposition  was  thought 
to  have  influenced  P'rance  and  England  to  abandon  the  project. 
The  supposition  was  totally  false,  however,  according  to  Henry 
Clews,  the  well-known  New  York  banker,  who  obtained  his  in- 
formation from  Secretary  Seward  and  the  Russian  Duke  Alexis. 
In  a  letter  to  Marquis  Ito,  of  Japan,  which  appears  in  the  New 
York  Tribune,  Mr.  Clews  expresses  his  sympathy  with  the  Japa- 
nese in  the  present  war,  and  then  says : 

"  An  effort  has  been  made  by  the  representatives  of  Russia  ta 
try  and  convince  our  people  that  Russia  during  the  time  of  our 
Civil  War  was  our  friend,  and  that  we  ought  to  be  hers  now,  as  anr 
evidence  of  which  they  claim  that  she  sent  her  fleet  to  New  York, 
where  it  was  anchored  for  some  time,  under  sealed  orders  to  give 
us  aid  in  the  event  of  it  becoming  necessary.  This  version  is  en- 
tirely incorrect,  as  I  know  of  my  own  knowledge.  At  this  time 
there  was  an  effort  being  made  by  Napoleon  III.,  then  Emperor 
of  France,  to  get  England  to  join  him  in  the  recognition  of  the 
Southern  Confederacy,  which  Mr.  Lincoln  and  his  cabinet  were 
thoroughly  aware  of,  and  the  South,  it  was  understood,  was  to 
give  a  strong  justification  for  taking  that  position ;  hence  their 
plan  was  to  make  a  descent  on  Washington,  capture  the  capital 
and  the  archives  of  the  Government,  and  that  being  done,  foreign 
recognition  would  be  in  order.  The  rebel  army  had  gathered 
around  Washington  in  great  force,  and  it  looked  to  be  a  very  crit- 
ical period.  At  this  dark  moment  Mr.  Seward,  Secretary  of  State, 
obtained  information  that  a  Russian  fleet  was  in  South  American 
waters,  and  he  conceived  the  idea  that  if  the  fleet  could  be  induced 
to  come  to  New  York  it  would  give  the  impression  to  both  France 
and  England  that  an  alliance  had  been  effected  between  Russi"" 
and  this  country,  and  it  would  postpone  action  on  their  part  lead- 
ing to  a  recognition  of  the  Southern  Confederacy,  which  at  that 
time  would  have  been  potential  in  serious  consequences.  He 
consequently  sent  a  very  cordial  invitation  to  the  ofiicer  in  com- 
mand and  his  associates  to  bring  the  fleet  on  a  visit  to  New  York, 
which  was  accepted,  and  the  fleet  appeared  accordingly,  producing 
the  effect  intended.  Soon  thereafter,  however,  our  army  protect- 
ing Washington  had  time  to  recuperate  after  the  defeat  at  Bull 
Run,  and  the  battle  of  Gettysburg  was  fought,  resulting  in  a  great 
victory  to  the  Union  side,  which  turned  the  tide,  and  then  one  vic- 
tory after  another  followed  in  rapid  succession  until  the  end  came. 

"  The  above  version  differs  very  materially  from  the  one  that  has 
been  given  out  by  the  friends  of  Russia — that  the  fleet  came  here 
under  sealed  orders.  In  1S71  Duke  Alexis  visited  New  York  with 
a  similar  Russian  fleet,  of  which  he  was  in  chief  command.  A 
committee  of  New  York  citizens,  of  which  I  was  an  active  mem- 
ber, was  appointed  to  meet  him  on  arrival  in  the  bay  to  extend  to 
him  the  hospitality  of  the  city  and  various  entertainments  that  had 
been  arranged  for  him  and  his  olificers.  During  the  duke's  visit 
here  I,  therefore,  saw  much  of  him,  and  in  one  of  my  talks  with 
him  I  spoke  about  the  previous  fleet  coming  to  New  York,  how  it 
happened  to  come  to  New  York,  etc.  He  seemed  to  be  perfectly 
familiar  with  all  the  circumstances  and  acquiesced  in  the  state- 
ment I  made.  My  information  about  it  was  obtained  directly  from 
Mr.  Seward  himself,  so  that  my  version  of  Russia's  attitude  at  that 
time  is  certainly  the  correct  one,  thus  showing  it  was  not  the  inten- 
tion of  Russia  to  help  us  by  her  fleet,  but  that  it  was  simply  a 
shrewd  device  of  Secretary  of  State  Seward  to  make  it  appear  so. 
In  other  words,  it  was  a  blulT,  and  worked  to  perfection,  for  the 
idea  struck  terror  to  the  intrigues  of  the  French  Emperor. 

"  Since  your  brilliant  successes  already  attained,  we  are  expect-  , 
ing  a  short,  quick,  and  decisive  termination  of  Uie  war,  ending  in  \ 
your  favor." 

The  Tribune  says,  by  way  of  correction  : 

"  It  should  perhaps  be  added  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  battle 
of  Gettysburg  was  fought  nearly  three  months  bskvre  the  Russian 
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ships  reached  New  York,  the  date  of  their  arrival  being  the  end  of 
September  and  beginning  of  October,  1863,  while  Gettysburg  was 
fought  and  won  at  the  beginning  of  July.  The  assumption,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Clews's  narrative,  apparently,  is  that  Mr.  Seward's 
invitation  was  sent  to  the  Russian  authorities  some  time  in  June, 
when  Lee  was  invading  Mar>'land  and  Pennsylvania,  and,  as  is 
well  known,  Louis  Napoleon  was  planning  mischief  against  this 
country." 

In  almost  direct  contradiction  to  the  above  supposition  of  Mr. 
Clews  is  a  declaration  made  by  Mr.  Henry  R.  Follett,  of  Norwich, 
N.  Y.,  in  a  letter  to  the  New  York  Tvfies,  that  there  is  "a  well- 
known  New  York  gentleman"  (whose  name  is  not  given)  who  actu- 
ally saw  the  disputed  order  in  St.  Petersburg.     Says  Mr.  Follett : 

"  If  T/ie  Times  wishes  direct  and  uncontroverted  evidence  as  to 
the  purpose  of  the  Russian  fleet  which  visited  the  United  States 
during  the  rebellion,  it  should  consult  'The  Life  of  Thurlow 
Weed,'  vol.  II.,  pages  346-7.  The  language  in  the  first  two  para- 
graphs, it  should  be  noticed,  is  that  of  Thurlow  Weed  himself: 

"'It  will  be  remembered  that  early  in  the  rebellion  a  Russian 
fleet  lay  for  several  months  in  our  harbor,  and  that  other  Russian 
men-of-war  were  stationed  at  San  Francisco.  Admiral  Farragut 
lived  at  the  Astor  House,  where  he  was  frequently  visited  by  the 
Russian  admiral,  between  whom,  when  they  were  young  officers 
serving  in  the  Mediterranean,  a  warm  friendship  had  grown  up. 

"'Sitting  in  my  room  one  day  after  dinner,  Admiral  Farragut 
said  to  his  Russian  friend  :  "  Why  are  your  spending  the  winter 
here  in  idleness?"  "I  came  here."  replied  the  Russian  admiral, 
"under  sealed  orders,  to  be  broken  only  in  a  contingency  that  has 
not  yet  occurred."  He  added  that  other  Russian  war-vessels  were 
lying  off  San  Francisco  with  similar  orders.  During  this  conver- 
sation the  Russian  admiral  admitted  that  he  had  received  orders 
to  break  the  seals  if  during  the  rebellion  we  became  involved  in  a 
war  with  foreign  nations.     Strict  confidence  was  then  enjoined.  .  . 

"'It  is  certain,  however,  that  when  our  Government  and  Union 
were  imperiled  by  a  formidable  rebellion,  we  should  have  found 
a  powerful  ally  in  Russia,  had  an  emergency  occurred.' 

"The  latter  revelation  is  corroborated  by  a  well-known  New 
York  gentleman,  who  was  in  St.  Petersburg  when  the  rebellion  be- 
gan, and  who,  during  an  unofficial  call  upon  Prince  Gortschakoff, 
was  shown  by  the  chancellor  an  order  written  in  Alexander's  own 
hand,  directing  his  admiral  to  report  to  President  Lincoln  for  or- 
ders in  case  England  or  France  sided  with  the  Confederates." 

"R.  D.  B.,"  a  correspondent  of  The  Tribune,  thinks  that  Mr. 
Clews  may  be  right  in  his  facts,  but  totally  wrong  in  his  conclu- 
sions.    To  quole : 

"  Doubtless  Mr.  Clews  is  right  as  to  the  invitation  sent  by  Mr. 
Seward.  But  if  any  one  can  believe  that  the  officer  in  command 
of  the  Russian  fleet  would  have  accepted  that  invitation  without 
the  authorization  of  the  Russian  Government,  and  that  that  Gov- 
ernment would  have  allowed  its  fleet  to  come  to  New  York  without 
the  fullest  appreciation  on  its  part  of  the  construction  which  would 
be  put  (and  was  put)  by  the  whole  civilized  world  upon  that  visit, 
and  that  it  allowed  the  Russian  fleet  to  be  used  by  Mr.  Seward  to 
carrj' out 'a  shrewd  device — a  bluff,'  he  must  have  a  remarkable 
idea  of  the  guilelessness  of  the  Czar  and  his  advisers." 

Frederick  W.  Seward,  who  acted  as  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
under  his  father,  has  been  interviewed  at  great  length  in  regard  to 
our  diplomatic  relations  with  Russia,  but  does  not  seem  to  be  able 
to  shed  much  new  light  upon  the  question.  He  says  of  the  Rus- 
sian Premier's  orders,  as  reported  in  the  New  York  Times  : 

"  He  merely  instructed  the  Russian  minister  to  say  he  was  send- 
ing the  fleet  over,  and  that  it  was  there  'for  no  unfriendly  purpose.' 
The  public  and  the  Government  felt  morally  certain  that  while  its 
help  would  probably  not  be  needed,  it  would  be  'given  if  it  were 
needed. 

"It  was  rumored  and  believed  generally  that  the  commanders  of 
the  fteet  had  sealed  orders  which  were  not  to  be  broken  until  they 
were  notified  by  the  Russian  minister  at  Washington." 

The  New  York  Sun  ai^ues  that  Russia  has  always  been  friendly 
to  us,  but  has  sacrificed  our  friendship  by  its  policy  in  Kishineff 
and  Manchuria.     It  says: 

"  Ever)^  decent  American  must  recognize  that  the  one  unwaver- 
ing friend  that  we  have  had  since  the  birth-throes  of  the  nation  in 
the  Revolutionary  War  up  to  our  recent  war  with  Spain  has  been 
the  country  of  which  Nicholas   II.  is  the   ruler.     It  was  the  so- 


called  League  of  Neutrals,  in  the  fomation  of  which  Catherine  II. 
took  a  leading  part,  that  broke  the  stubborn  heart  of  George  III. 
and  forced  him  to  acknowledge  the  independence  of  his  rebel  col- 
onies. It  was  the  refusal  of  Alexander  I.  to  carry  out  Napoleon's 
commercial  policy  by  excluding  American  vessels  from  the  Baltic 
ports  that  furnished  the  pretext,  if  not  the  justification,  for  the 
French  invasion  of  Russia.  It  was  due  largely,  if  not  mainly,  to 
the  interposition  of  the  same  sovereign  that  England  near  the  end 
of  1814  assented  to  the  Peace  of  Ghent,  that,  happily  for  us, 
stopped  a  war  which  but  for  the  successes  of  isolated  frigates  at 
sea  had  been  for  us  inglorious.  Had  the  war  lasted  for  another 
year  there  is  little  doubt  that  Wellington  would  have  been  sent 
hither  with  all  the  veterans  of  the  Peninsular  War  and  of  Waterloo 
at  his  disposal.  We  presume  that  no  student  of  history  who  keeps 
in  view  the  disloyal  attitude  of  New  England  at  the  time  will  draw 
from  the  British  repulse  at  New  Orleans  the  inference  that  the 
Iron  Duke  would  have  lost  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  the  laurels 
that  he  gained  in  Spain  and  Belgium. 

"The  friendliness  of  Alexander  II.  to  the  Washington  Govern- 
ment in  our  Civil  War  is  too  well  known  to  need  more  than  a  pass- 
ing reference.  We  are  never  likely  to  forget  that,  at  the  crisis  of 
our  national  existence,  when  our  British  kinsmen  betrayed  us  and 
our  old  ally  France  had  been  transformed  into  our  worst  enemy,  a 
Russian  fleet  entered  the  harbor  of  New  York  and  a  Russian 
squadron  that  of  San  Francisco.  There  are  few  of  us  so  captious 
and  ungrateful  as  to  insist  on  a  disclosure  of  the  contents  of  the 
sealed  orders  given  to  the  commanders  of  that  fleet  and  squadron. 
All  we  need  to  know  is  that  the  Russian  war-ships  were  there. 
They  were  where  they  could  do  most  good  in  the  event  of  inter- 
vention by  France  and  England  on  behalf  of  the  Confederac}'. 

"  Not  yet  is  the  tale  of  our  obligations  to  Russia  finished.  As 
to  the  side  on  which  the  sympathies  of  France,  Germany,  and 
Austria  were  enlisted  during  our  war  wMth  Spain  there  is  no  doubt 
in  the  mind  of  an}'  man  who  kept  his  eyes  and  ears  open  at  the 
time.  There  was  just  one  continental  capital  where  the  pro- 
American  feeling  of  both  sovereign  and  people  was  unmistakable. 
That  capital,  of  course,  was  St.  Petersburg. 

"  How,  then,  has  it  come  to  pass  that,  in  her  present  hour  of  trou- 
ble, our  old  friend  Russia  can  no  longer  count  upon  American 
sympathy.^  It  is  because  the  Czar  Nicholas  II.  has  been  ill  served 
by  his  agents  and  advisers.  The  Minister  of  the  Interior,  who 
incited,  permitted,  or  failed  adequately  to  punish  the  massacre  of 
Jews  at  Kishineff  put  an  irreparable  blot  upon  the  fair  name  of 
Russia.  But  what  temporarily  wrecked  her  in  American  esteem 
and  confidence  was  the  assumption  of  her  sly  diplomatists  that 
methods  successful  at  Peking  would  also  succeed  in  Washington, 
and  that  the  solemn  promise  made  to  our  State  Department  that 
Russia  would  evacuate  Manchuria  on  October  8,  1903 — nearly  five 
months  ago — could  be  violated  with  impunit>'. 

"  Then  it  was  that  the  American  people,  regretting  that  the  Czar 
should  be  so  badly  served,  felt  themselves  constrained  to  say  to 
Russia  that  they  could  no  longer  trust  her.  'I  love  thee,  but  never 
more  be  officer  of  mine.'  " 


TOPICS   IN    BRIEF. 

If  Russia  had  had  all  the  war-ships  that  the  Japanese  claim  to  have  sunk, 
she  would  have  been  the  foremost  naval  power  in  the  world. —  The  Detroit 
Free  Press. 

It  is  asserted  that  ofBcial  corruption  is  unknown  in  Japan.  It  would  be 
unknown  here,  too,  but  for  the  inquisitiveness  of  the  inspectors.— 77t* 
Washington  Post. 

It  will  not  be  necessary  for  these  Russian  and  Japanese  generals  to  make 
names  for  themselves,  as  they  are  already  well  supplied  in  that  respect.— 
The  ii'ashingion  Post. 

One  thing  that  handicaps  the  Czar  is  the  fact  that  he  is  obliged  to  leave 
such  a  large  section  of  his  army  at  home  to  look  after  bis  patriotic  sub- 
jects.—77/^  Chicago  News. 

England  is  showing  her  friendship  for  Russia  by  refusing  to  allow  the 
Russian  Black  Sea  fleet  to  pass  the  Dardanelles  and  take  chances  of  being 
destroyed  by  the  Japs.— 7"//(?  Boston  Herald. 

After  the  war  is  over  the  Czar  is  expected  to  use  his  best  efforts  to  pro- 
mote the  formation  of  an  international  agreement  to  suppress  the  cruel 
and  inhuman  torpedoes  in  naval  warfare.— 7'A<r  5w«jr  City  Journal. 

Those  Russian  troops,  who,  according  to  Admiral  Alexeieff,  are  burning 
to  "  fulfil  their  duty  in  the  sight  of  their  adored  ruler,"  will  be  enabled  to 
do  so  if  the  admiral  keeps  on  falling  back.— T//?  Philadelphia  North  Ameri. 
can. 
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LETTERS    AND    ART. 


D'ANNUNZIO'S    NEW    DRAMA,    "THE 
DAUGHTER    OF    lORIA." 

ARTISTIC  circles  in  Italy  have  been  exercised  over  the  alleged 
quarrel  between  D'Annunzio  and  the  greatest  interpreter  of 
his  plays,  Eleonora  Duse.  This  misunderstanding,  unlike  the 
previous  one  of  a  few  years  ago,  was  not  attributed  to  personal 
difficulties.  It  grew  out  of  the  question  of  the  proper  representa- 
tion of  the  latest  play  of  the  Italian  dramatist.  For  the  first  time 
D'Annunzio  expressed  dissatisfaction  with  Duse's  conception  of 
a  character  created  by  him,  and  objected  to  her  interpretation  of 
his  embodied  thought.  However,  later  reports  speak  of  mutual 
concessions  and  the  restoration  of  harmony  between  these  two 
"glories  of  Italy,"  and  the  success  of  the  drama  is  assured. 

Accounts  of  the  play  in  French  and  Italian  journals  indicate  that 
D'Annunzio  has  made  a  new  departure.  "  La  Figlia  di  loria"  is  a 
story  of  passion,  .superstition,  and  fanaticism,  in  which  social  psy- 
thology  is  unusually  prominent.  It  is  a  study  of  elemental  forces, 
as  well  as  of  individual  temperaments  and  souls.  The  tragic  out- 
come is  the  result  of  inherited  and  traditional  beliefs.  Fate  is  per- 
sonified by  a  people  in  a  certain  intellectual  and  moral  condition  of 
development.  Critics  point  out  that  "decadence"  is  no  more  to 
be  detected  in  this  work  than  in  the  Greek  and  French  classics. 

In  brief,  the  complicated  plot  is  as  follows : 

The  heroine,  the  daughter  of  loria  the  magician,  has  been  com- 
pelled to  flee  from  her  native  village,  from  her  snow-covered  moun- 
tains and  the  land  she  loves.  Hated  and  feared  by  her  peasant 
neighbors,  she  is  regarded  as  a  lost  woman  and  an  enemy  of  God 
and  His  creatures.  She  is  supposed  to  know  the  secrets  of  nature. 
to  be  able  to  kill  the  deepest  affection  by  the 
administering  of  certain  potions,  and  to  break 
up  and  dissolve  the  holiest  ties. 

Having  thus  fled  from  her  home,  the 
daughter  of  loria  seeks  refuge  in  a  far-away 
village  ;  but  the  peasants  learn  of  her  history 
and  pursue  her  with  curses  and  cries  of 
hatred  and  terror.  She  rushes  into  the  cot 
tage  of  a  shepherd  named  Aligi,  who  at  that 
moment  is  preparing  for  his  wedding  to  a  girl 
selected  for  him  by  his  mother  during  his 
winter  absence.  The  guests  have  arrived, 
and  his  sisters  are  there,  dressing  the  young 
bride.  The  daughter  of  loria  begs  them  to 
save  her,  to  protect  her  from  the  fury  of  the 
intoxicated  and  angry  mob.  The  peasants 
outside  threaten  to  storm  the  cottage.  Aligi's 
mother,  elder  sisters,  and  guests  urge  that 
the  stranger  be  delivered  to  her  pursuers ; 
Aligi  remains  silent  and  pensive.  He  con- 
ceives the  idea  of  rescuing  the  hunted  woman. 
Meanwhile  his  youngest  sister,  Ornella,  bolts 
the  door,  and  resists  all  the  other  members  of 
the  family.  Finally,  Aligi,  having  made  up 
his  mind,  takes  the  cross  from  the  wall,  opens 
the  door  and  puts  the  sacred  symbol  across 
the  threshold.  The  peasants  shrink  from  com- 
mitting a  blasphemous  act,  and  do  not  step 
over  the  cross  into  the  cottage.  The  "  witch 
wedding  takes  place  in  peace. 

When  the  second  act  opens  Aligi  lias  left  iiis  bride  and  family 
in  the  valley  and  has  retired  with  tlie  daughter  of  loria  into  the 
mountains,  where  he  is  caring  for  iiis  Hock.  He  is  passionately  in 
love  with  the  woman,  and  .slie  reciprocates  his  affection.  Her  de- 
votion is  ])ure  and  unselfish  ;  love  for  Aligi  has  redeemed  her  and 
banished  all  sin  and  corruption  from  her  heart.  Aligi,  too,  is  de- 
termined to  remain  faithful  to  his  lawful  wife  and  to  his  marriage 
vows,  and  his  relation  to  his  companion  is  absolutely  innocent. 
Nevertheless,  the  flame  of  their  passion  consumes  them  both  and 
the  daughter  of  loria  decides  to  .sacrifice  herself.  She  implores 
Aligi  to  leave  her  and  return  with  Ornella,  who  has  come  to  win 
him  back.     He  is  about  to  yield  to  the  pleading  of  the  two  gentle 


women  when  his  father — brutal,  coarse,  and  .sensual — appears  at 
the  mountain  home  of  the  pair  and  demands  that  the  daughter  of 
loria  be  delivered  up  to  him. 

The  son  divines  the  father's  impure  motive  and  defends  the 
woman.  A  conflict  en.sues,  jealousy  being  mingled  with  nobler 
feelings.  In  a  fit  of  rage  Aligi  seizes  an  ax  and  kills  his  father. 
He  is  tried  for  parricide  and  condemned  to  death,  the  execution  to 
be  preceded  by  torture.  The  hand  which  wielded  the  ax  is  to  be 
cut  off  and  then  the  doomed  criminal  is  to  be  placed  in  a  sack  and 
thrown  into  a  river. 

Aligi's  mother  gives  him  a  potion  to  deprive  him  of  his  reason 
and  thus  to  mitigate  his  suffering.  Suddenly  the  daughter  of  loria 
appears  on  the  scene  and  declares  that  she  is  the  real  criminal,  and 
that  Aligi  was  under  a  spell  when  he  confessed  the  murder,  in 
reality  committed  by  herself.  Aligi  himself,  having  lost  his  reason 
under  his  mother's  potion,  believes  her.  and  so  do  the  villagers. 
All  demand  her  immediate  punishment  by  burning  at  the  stake. 

Heroically  and  oblivious  to  the  frenzy  and  tumult  around  her  she 
walks  to  the  stake.  She  is  making  a  supreme  sacrifice  for  the  man 
she  has  loved,  but  no  one.  not  even  her  lover,  realizes  the  beauty 
and  sublimity  of  her  devotion.  No  one?  Yes,  one  voice  of  com- 
passion and  justice  and  appreciation  reaches  her  in  this  hour  of 
atonement.  It  is  tlie  voice  of  Ornella.  the  youngest  sister  of  Aligi, 
who  knows  the  truth.  She  sends  the  redeemed  daughter  of  loria 
her  blessing,  and  asks  her  forgiveness  in  the  name  of  Aligi,  the 
whole  family,  and  the  superstition-ridden  mob,  so  cruel  and  so 
ignorant  and  so  bloodthirsty. —  Translation  made  for 'Y we.  Liter- 
ary Digest. 


THE   BEST   POETRY    FOR   GIRLS. 

IN  the  third  of  a  series  of  "  Little  Essays  about  Girls,"  appear- 
ing in  Harper's  Bazar,  Prof.  Henry  \^an  Dyke,  of  Princeton 
L^niversity,  offers  some  useful  advice  on  the  reading  of  poetry. 
Poetry  addressed  specifically  to  girls  he  declares  that  he  does  not 
admire.  All  kinds  of  art  produced  for  the  benefit  of  a  special 
class,  he  thinks,  are  likely  to  be  "limited, 
.self-conscious,  and  feeble."  The  greatest 
poetry  must  sound  the  universal  note.  "  .Sex." 
we  are  told,  "  is  not  the  supreme  distinc- 
tion. Nor  can  it  be  rightly  felt  except  as  an 
element  in  the  unity  of  a  noble  manhood, 
—  a  manhood  created  male  and  female  in 
the  symmetry  of  a  celestial  image,  thought- 
ful, spiritual,  free."  Dr.  Van  Dyke  con- 
tinues : 


HENRY  VAN   DYKE,    DP.,   I.l..n., 

Professor  of  English  Literature  in  Princeton 
University. 


is  saved,  and   the 


"  The  three  great  influences  which  make  for 
the  development  of  this  higher  manhood,  in 
which  alone  the  sexes  find  their  true  union  and 
perfect  fulfilment,  are  religion,  patriotism,  and 
poetry.  A  girl  needs  them,  just  as  a  boy 
needs  them,  not  in  a  specially  prepared  and 
adapted  fonn,  diluted,  modified,  and  sweet- 
ened, until  all  the  virtue  is  gone  out  of  them, 
but  in  all  their  native  purity  and  simplicity, 
as  they  belong  to  humanity  at  large. 

"  Not  even  the  distinction  of  age  is  to  be 
greatly  considered  in  the  realm  of  poetry. 
The  best  poems  for  children  to  read  and  en- 
joy, after  the  period  of  tiie  rattle  and  the  go- 
cart  is  passed,  are  not  found  in  books  pro- 
duced for  juvenile  consumption.  The  richest 
and  most  rewarding  compilations  of  i)oetry  that  can  be  put  into 
the  hands  of  young  readers  are  such  as  Palgrave's  '(iolden  Treas- 
ury of  Songs  and  Lyrics,'  and  Mrs.  Kate  Douglas  Wiggin's 
Golden  .\iunbers,  which  gather  their  material  from  the  best  books 
of'all  ages  like  Percy's  'Reliques.'  and  Milton's  'Minor  Poems" 
and  Wordsworth's  'Lyrical  Ballads,'  and  Scott's  'MinstreKsy 
ol'  tlie  Border. "  and  Keats's  last  volume,  and  Tennyson's  earli- 
er poems,  and  Longfellow's  'Voices  of  the  Night.'  I  remem- 
ber well  that  the  four  poems  which  my  children  loved  most  when 
they  were  little  were  Shakespeare's  'Lhider  the  Greenwood 
Tree,'  Wordsworth's  'Lucy  (iray  '  and  'A  March  Morning.'  and 
Longfellow's  'The  Wreck  of  the  Schooner  Hesperus.'  It  is 
as  ea.sy  to  like  good  things  as  it  is  to  like  poor  stuff.  The 
young  idea  may  be  trained  to  shoot  on  a  fair  trellis  of  excellent 
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proportions  as  quickly  and  as  happily  as  on  a  cheap  and  ugly  cast- 
iron  fence." 

To  stay  too  long  in  the  region  of  compilations  and  Household 
Books  of  Poetry  is,  however,  a  mistake,  according  to  Dr.  Van 
Dyke's  view.  "The  freedom  of  a  real  library,"  he  says,  "  is  nec- 
essary to  a  liberal  education."     We  quote  further: 

"If  it  be  objected  that  the  library  may  contain  things  evil  as 
well  as  things  good,  the  answer  is  that  in 
this  respect  it  does  not  differ  from  the  world. 
I  still  would  send  my  girl  into  it,  after 
she  had  come  to  years  of  discretion  and  had 
learned 

Self-reverence,  self-knowledge,  self-control, 

to  read  the  poetry  in  which  she  found  the  most 
pleasure ;  confident  of  her.  as  the  brothers  in 
'Comus  'were  sure  of  their  sister,  that  no  evil 
thing  could  harm  her  innocence. 

"  She  might  well  begin  with  carefully  made 
volumes  of  selections  giving  the  very  best  of 
certain  poets— of  Scott,  of  Wordsworth,  of 
Shelley,  of  Tennyson,  of  Browning.  Among 
the.se  she  would  probably  have  a  favorite, 
^nd  she  would  go  on  to  read  all  that  he  had 
written.  Or  perhaps  she  would  begin  with 
Whittier's  'Snow-Bound.'  or  Longfellow's 
'Evangeline,"  or  Lowell's  '\'ision  of  Sir  Laun- 
fal.'  or  Emerson's  'May-Day  ' ;  and  from  this 
she  would  be  drawn  along  to  a  real  intimacy 
with  the  best  work  of  all  the  American  poets. 
She  would  learn  that  the  bluebird  and  the 
song-sparrow  and  the  bobolink  and  the  mock 
ing-bird  have  poetry  in  them,  as  well  as  the  Editor 
nightingale  and  the  skylark;  that  Wash-  Biography' 
ington  and  Lincoln,  no  less  than  Nelson 
and  Wellington,  are  worthy  to  be  sung 
in  noble  verse;  that  Bryant's  'Berkshire 
Hills  '    and  Lanier's  'Marshes  of  Glyn  '  are  full  of  poetic  beauty. 

"  While  I  should  be  glad  if  this  girl  of  mine  had  a  favorite  poet, 
I  should  try  to  put  her  on  her  guard  against  being  exclusive  in  her 
partiality.  I  should  like  her  to  turn  back  to  the  beginnings  of 
English  poetry  and  learn  to  know  the  vigor  and  freshness  of  old 
Chaucer's  tales,  the  opulence  of  Spenser's  verse,  the  many-sided 
splendor  and  wisdom  of  Shakespeare,  the  lyric  perfection  and  the 
epic  grandeur  of  Milton,  the  sinewy  strength  of  Dryden.  the  clear, 
cold  brilliancy  of  Pope,  the  warm  humanity  of  Burns,  the  pensive 
sadness  of  (iray,  the  gentle  familiarity  of  Cowper,  the  force  of 
Byron,  the  rich  beauty  of  the  ever-youthful  Keats.  Then  she 
should  turn  to  the  poetry  of  other  ages  and  lands  and  read — in  the 
original  if  she  could,  but  if  not,  then  in  the  best  translations — 
Homer  and  Vergil  and  Horace  and  Dante  and  Goethe  and  Schiller 
and  Corneille  and  Racine  and  \'ictor  Hugo. 

"  Carr>'ing  with  her  at  least  some  deep  impression,  some  general 
sense  of  the  significance  of  really  great  work  in  verse,  and  retain- 
ing also,  if  possible,  some  memory  of  lines  and  phrases  of  the 
masters,  she  would  come  back  again  to  modem  poetry  uncon- 
sciously prepared  to  discriminate  and  judge,  to  appreciate  and  en- 
joy. She  would  not  be  at  the  mercy  either  of  the  Sunday-school 
songsters,  or  of  the  Music-Hall  melodists.  She  would  be  proof 
against  the  wild  onslaught  of  the  Cowboy  Carol,  and  the  decadent 
ditties  of  the  Stale-Beer-and-Cigarette  School.  She  would  know 
the  difference.  And  she  would  like  poetry,  old  or  new,  when  it 
was  fine  in  form  and  substance,  and  had  a  real  meaning  expressed 
in  music. 

"  All  the  time,  in  her  reading  of  poetry,  she  should  remember 
that  the  first  object  is  to  get  plea.sure  out  of  it.  not  mere  sensual 
pleasure,  but  imaginative,  creative,  spiritual  pleasure,  which  has 
in  itself  a  life-giving  and  elevating  and  enlarging  power.  What 
Wordsworth  says  should  come  true  for  her : 

And  w'/a/ feelings  of  delight 

Should  rear  her  form  to  statelier  height. 

Her  virgin  bosom  swell. 

She  should  grow  to  understand  that  pleasure,  after  all,  is  one  of 
the  deepest  and  most  subtle  tests  of  character;  and  that  if  one  de- 
sires to  be  noble  one  must  learn  how  to  like  and  enjoy  noble  things. 
Poetry  should  not  unfit  her  for  real  life  by  leading  her  into  a  world 


of  opiate  visions;  but  rather  it  should  reveal  to  her  the  hidden 
significance  of  the  world,  and  fit  her  for  real  life  by  giving  her 
thoughts  and  hopes  and  ideals  which  would  bring  a  deeper  puroose 
into  her  work,  a  richer  meaning  into  her  dreams,  a  sweeter  comfort 
into  her  companionship,  and  a  glory'  into  her  love. 

"  Then,  after  she  had  been  made  free  of  the  King's  Treasuries 
and  the  Queen's  Gardens  of  poetry,  perhaps  she  would  like  to 
study  it  more  closely  and  profoundly  as  a  branch  of  literature,  as 
a  department  of  art.  And  then  I  should  like 
to  tell  her — but  that  is  a  long  story." 


SIR   LESLIE  STEPHEN, 
of     the    "Dictionary  of    National 
author  of  "  Hours  in  a  Libra- 
ry," "A  History  of  English  Thought  in  the 


'An  Agnostic's  Apol- 


"THE   FIRST   ENGLISH-SPEAK- 
ING  CRITIC." 

''T^HIS  title  is  conferred  by  several  papers 
^  on  Sir  Leslie  Stephen,  whose  death  in 
London  at  the  age  of  seventy-two  years  has 
just  been  announced.  In  his  case,  as  the  New 
York  Evening  Post  points  out.  the  word 
"critic"  conveyed  much  more  than  a  merely 
literary  significance.  He  commented  upon 
science  and  religion,  as  well  as  upon  literature, 
and  at  the  time  of  his  death  was  president  of 
the  Ethical  .Society.     The  Post  says  further: 

"Sir  Leslie  was  endlessly  inquisitive:  he 
brought  his  acute  analysis  to  bear  upon  every 
problem  that  greatly  moved  men's  thoughts; 
but  he  preferred  to  convey  his  teaching  in 
forms  of  amenity,  disclaiming  wisdom  at  the 
verv'  moment  he  most  effectively  di.sclosed 
the  want  of  it  in  others,  and  acting  always 
upon  the  principle  laid  down  by  Macaulav. 
that,  when  an  objection  is  raised,  it  'ought  to 
convincing  than  "  blockhead  "  and 


be  met  with   something  more 
"  scoundrel."  ' 

"The  body  of  strictly  literary  criticism  which  Leslie  Stephen 
leaves  behind  him  is  alone  enough  to  confer  distinction.  His 
studies  in  the  eighteenth  century  are  unrivaled  for  thoroughness 
of  information  and  sympathy  of  interpretation.  He  was  none  of 
your  off-hand  critics,  pronouncing  brawling  judgments  all  day  long 
on  the  strength  of  cheap  and  second-hand  learning.  He  always 
longed  to  drench  himself  in  material.  No  point  too  minute,  no 
side  light  too  faint,  to  escape  his  inquirj-.  Yet  his  learning  sat 
lightly  upon  him.  and  he  never  'chewed  the  cud  of  erudite  mistake 
about  Cush  and  Mizraim.'  Hence  it  was  by  a  kind  of  predestined 
harmony  that  he  was  called  upon  to  become  the  editor  of  the  mon- 
umental '  Dictionary  of  National  Biograph^^■  Some  of  his  best 
work  lies  there.  His  articles  give  us  not  simply  perfect  mastery 
of  all  that  is  known  about  his  subjects,  with  full  bibliographies, 
but  judgment  in  absolute  equipose  of  impartiality,  with  many  a  sly 
touch  of  enjoyable  humor  and  a  great  wealth  of  literary  allusive- 
ness.  The  latest  critical  writing  he  published — his  volume  on 
George  Eliot— was  a  masterpiece.  The  riches  were  packed  into  a 
little  room;  but,  within  its  limits,  no  better  criticism  was  ever 
written.  .  .  .  To  clarify  thought,  both  in  religion  and  letters,  and 
to  adorn  all  w-ith  a  blameless  life — these  were  his  controlling  aims, 
and  the  measure  of  their  attainment  was  so  great  as  to  leave  us  all 
the  poorer  for  his  death." 

The  Springfield  Republican  furnishes  the  following  account  of 
.Sir  Leslie  Stephen's  life  and  work  : 

"Sir  Leslie  Stephen — he  was  one  of  Edward  VI I. "s  first  crea- 
tion of  knights,  in  1902 — was  the  son  of  Sir  James  Stephen,  and 
was  bom  at  Kensington,  November  28,  1832.  He  was  educated  at 
Eton,  at  King's  College.  London,  and  at  Trinity  Hall,  Cambridge. 
He  remained  at  Cambridge  for  .some  years  as  fellow  and  tutor,  and 
lecturer  on  English  literature.  He  left  Cambridge  in  1864  to  en- 
gage in  literary  work.  In  1S71  he  became  editor  of  77/1?  CornJiill 
Magazine,  which  Thackeray  had  founded  twelve  years  before,  and 
later  married  Thackeray's  youngest  daughter,  who  died  in  1S75. 
Three  years  after  he  married  Julia  Princep  Duckworth,  who  died 
nine  years  ago.  Before  that  he  had  been  engaged  in  newspaper 
work   as  reviewer  and  editor,  and  he  has  given  in  his  Atlantic 
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[Afont/i/f]  papers  a  singularly  frank  and  graphic  description  of  the 
work  of  an  editor,  especially  picturing  the  trials  of  the  editor  with 
a  conscience  in  dealing  with  contributors,  both  actual  and  would- 
be.  There  is  no  editor  who  will  not  say  that  the  picture  is  true  to 
the  life.  His  great  work  in  this  line  began,  however,  when  he  un- 
dertook, with  George  Smith,  the  publisher,  as  backer,  that  vast 
work, 'The  Dictionarj' of  National  Biography,' which  he  carried 
out  to  the  end  in  the  lifetime  of  Mr.  Smith.  This  work  was  com- 
pleted in  sixty-three  volumes,  tho  the  original  plan  was  for  but 
fift>-  volumes.  Its  importance  as  a  record  of  all  the  literature  of 
Great  Britain  from  the  earliest  dawn  to  the  present  age  does  not 
need  to  be  enlarged  upon.  Mr.  Stephen  retired  from  the  manage- 
ment of  the  enterprise  in  1891,  when  his  coworker,  Sidney  Lee, 
took  his  place  ;  yet  he  continued  his  interest  and  contributed  much 
to  the  work  until  it  was  completed.  His  praise  of  Mr.  Lee  has 
been  generous  and  deserved.  P^or  the  dictionary  he  wrote  the 
biographies  of  many  notable  figures,  and  those  of  Johnson.  Swift, 
Pope,  and 'George  Eliot '  were  enlarged  by  him  for  the  'English 
Men  of  Letters '  series.  He  edited  Fielding's  works  in  ten  vol- 
umes, with  a  biographical  sketch,  in  1882,  and  he  edited  in  1901 
the  '  Letters  of  John  Richard  Green,'  the  historian.  His  first  book 
was  'The  Playground  of  Europe';  next  the  'Essays  on  Free 
Thinking  and  Plain  Speaking";  in  1874  he  began  'Hours  in  a 
Library,'  whose  second  series  appeared  in  1876,  and  the  third  in 
1879.  One  of  his  best  books  of  criticism  appeared  in  1876,  the 
'History  of  English  Thought  in  the  Eighteenth  Century  '—a  mas- 
terpiece of  thorough  appreciation  of  the  temper  and  character  of 
an  age.  In  1882  he  published  'The  Science  of  Ethics,'  in  1S85  the 
'  Life  of  Sir  Henry  Fawcett,'  in  1893  'An  Agnostic's  Apology  ' ;  in 
1895  the  life  of  his  brother.  Sir  James  Fitzjames  Stephen ;  in  1896 
'Social  Rights  and  Duties,'  in  1898  'Studies  of  a  Biographer,'  and 
'The  English  Utilitarians '  in  1900.  He  was  a  frequent  contributor 
to  T/ie  Saturday  Review^  The  Pall  Mull  Gazette,  and  other  peri- 
odicals." 


RICHARD    WAGNER'S    LOVE   AFFAIRS. 

"^1  TRISTAN  and  Isolde,"  which  has  been  repeatedly  given  in 
*■  New  York  and  never  fails  to  arouse  enthusiasm  among 
music-lovers,  is  generally  regarded  as  Richard  Wagner's  greatest 
opera.  It  is  a  glorification  of  what  the  composer  himself  called 
"  the  divine  right  of  passion."  It  "  seems  to  be  so  nearly  the  last 
word  in  dramatized  love,"  says  a  recent  critic,  "  that  it  seems  also 
to  be  nearly  the  first  word.  From  the  \'orspiers  opening  meas- 
ures, gaunt  and  hungrj-  with  despair  and  longing,  to  the  last 
measures  of  the  Liebestod,  sublime  with  resignation  and  divinely 
.sad  with  the  apotheosis  of  adoration,  this  opera  sounds  every  note 
of  tlie  emotion  of  man  for  woman,  and  woman  for  man."  Surely, 
one  would  think,  if  ever  man  knew  the  meaning  of  great  love,  it 
must  have  been  this  man  Wagner;  if  ever  love  was  woven  into  the 
woof  of  a  man's  life,  it  must  have  been  woven  into  his.  Yet  Wag- 
ner, in  a  letter  to  Liszt  announcing  his  intention  to  write  this  very 
opera,  declared  :  "  As  I  have  never  in  life  felt  the  real  bliss  of  love, 
I  must  erect  a  monument  to  the  most  beautiful  of  my  dreams,  in 
which,  from  beginning  to  end,  that  love  shall  be  thoroughly  sati- 
ated." And,  later,  when  he  and  his  first  wife  decided  to  live  apart, 
he  mournfully  exclaimed  that  lie,  who  liad  exalted  woman  as  slie 
had  seldom  been  exalted,  had  not  so  much  as  a  single  woman  to 
keep  him  company. 

Mr.  Rupert  Hughes,  who  IcUs  in  his  volumes,  "  Tlie  Love 
Affairs  of  Great  Musicians,"  the  whole  story  of  Richard  Wagner's 
affections,  thinks  that  Wagner,  like  many  another  creative  genius, 
"spent  his  love  chiefly  upon  the  l)eings  that  he  begot  within  liis 
own  heart."     He  says: 

"  'J'here  is  not  recorded  anywhere,  I  think,  another  such  idolater 
of  ideals  as  Richard  Wagner.  To  his  theory  of  the  perfect  mar- 
riage of  music  and  poetry,  he  sacrificed  everything, — his  heart's 
blood,  his  sensitivene.ss  to  criticisms,  his  extraordinary  fondness 
for  luxuries,  his  sen.se  of  pride,  and  to  tlie.se  he  added  liuman  sacri- 
fice— his  wife,  his  friends,  and  any  one  who  stood  in  his  way.  He 
made  himself  a  pauper,  and  l)egged  and  borrowed  every  i)enny  he 
could  scrape  from  every  friend  wiio  could  be  hypnotized  into  .suj)- 
porting  his  creeds.     As  a  result,  after  years  of  humiliation  such  as 


few  men  ever  did.  or  ever  cared'  tos  enxdlmre,  after  a  battle  against 
the  highest  and  the  lowest  intellects,,  fee  attained  a  point  of  gloiry 
which  hardly  another  artist  in  tlie  world's  history  ever  reached. 
He  reached  such  a  pinnacle  that  critics  were  not  lacking  who  said 
that  he  often  threatened  to  give  art  a  more  important  place  in  the 
state  than  religion. 

"  Notliing  but  the  most  complete  success,  and  nothing  but  tlie 
most  beneficial  revolution  could  justify  such  a  creed  or  such  a  life 
as  Wagner's.  Both  were  eminently  justified.  He  reaped  a  superb 
reward,  but  he  earned  every  mite  of  it.  When  his  days  of  power 
and  of  glory  came,  however,  he  spent  them  with  another  woman 
than  the  one  who  had  gone  through  all  his  struggles  with  him  ■,.  had 
suffered  all  that  he  suffered,  without  any  aid  from  hope,  without 
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any  belief  in  his  personality  or  his  creeds,  supported  only  on  the 
courage  and  the  dog-like  fidelity  of  a  German  Haus/rau  to  her 
Afafui." 

Wagner's  marriage  to  Wilhelmine  ("  Minna")  Planer  took  place 
in  Konigsberg  in  i<S36.  He  was  twenty-three  years  old  at  the  time 
and  in  great  financial  straits.  She  was  an  opera-singer,  with  "  a 
pretty  face  "  and  "  a  sober,  unimaginative  soul,"  and  "found  her- 
self consecrated  to  poverty  and  the  fanatic  ideals  of  a  husband  to 
whom  starvation  was  only  a  detail  in  tlie  scheme  of  his  life— a 
scheme  and  a  life  for  which  she  had  neither  inclination  nor  under- 
standing." For  twenty-five  years  this  ill-mated  couple  lived  to- 
gether, she.  on  her  side,  constantly  urging  her  husband  to  write 
the  "popular"  operas  wliich  would  have  saved  them  both  from 
humiliating  financial  dependence,  he,  on  his  side,  bemoaning  "  the 
state  of  her  education  and  her  intellectual  capacities,"  which  "  make 
it  impossible  for  her  to  find  in  me  and  my  endowments  the  con.so- 
lation  which  she  needs  so  mucli  l)y  way  of  compensation  for  the 
disagreeableness  of  our  material  situation."  In  a  heated  moment, 
Frau  Wagner  referred  to  the  music  of  "  The  Walkiire  "  as  "  im- 
moral amorous  asininity."  No  wonder  that  Wagner  wrote  to  his 
friend  I'raeger:  "  .My  iiisi:)irations  carried  me  into  a  sphere  where 
she  could  not  follow,  and  then  the  exuberance  of  my  heated  en- 
thusiasm was  met  by  a  cold  douclie  ! " 

Denied  sympathy  at  home,  Wagner  sougiit  it  elsewhere.     Dur- 
ing his  stay  in  Zurich   he  enlured  into  a  romantic  friendship  with 
Frau  Elise  Wille,  a  novelist.     Later,  he  spent  much  of  his  time  in 
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company  with  a  neighboring  KapeHmeisler's  wile,  with  whom  he 
was  wont  to  sing  his  duets,  as  he  wrote  them.  I-ater  slill,  he  seems 
to  have  fallen  violently  in  love  with  Fran  .Mathilde  Wesendonck, 
who  actually  succeeded  in  persuading  her  husband  to  contribute 
to  Wagner's  support  and  to  buy  a  home  ai.d  garden  for  the  use  of 
the  composer.  Mathilde  was  a  poet,  and  the  inspiration  of  Wag- 
ner's "  Isolde."  By  the  summer  of  1859,  the  attachment  between 
Wagner  and  Frau  Wesendonck  had  reached  such  a  stage  that 
Herr  Wesendonck  compelled  the  great  musician  to  leav.e  Zurich. 
Years  after,  Wagner  wrote  to  the  injured  husband : 

"  The  incident  that  separated  me  from  you  about  six  years  ago 
should  be  evaded  ;  it  has  upset  me  and  my  life  enough  that  you 
recognize  me  no  longer,  and  that  I  esteem  myself  less  and  less. 
All  this  suffering  should  have  earned  your  forgiveness,  and  it 
would  have  been  beautiful  and  noble  to  have  forgiven  me  ;  but  it 
is  useless  to  demand  the  impossible,  and  I  was  in  the  wrong." 

Wagner's  wife,  incensed  as  much  by  the  inconstancy  of  his  affec- 
tions as  by  his  fidelity  to  his  artistic  ideals,  finally  left  him  alto- 
gether, and  went  back  to  her  relatives  in  Dresden,  where  she  died 
in  1866.  Two  years  earlier.  Wagner  had  found  an  enthusiastic 
admirer  and  disciple  in  young  King  Ludwig  of  Bavaria,  who  pre- 
sented him  with  a  villa  and  furnished  him  with  money  to  realize 
his  wildest  dreams.  Wagner  had  persuaded  the  King  to  appoint 
Hans  von  Biilow  court  pianist,  and  Frau  Cosima  von  Biilow,  his 
wife,  acted  as  a  sort  of  secretary  to  Wagner.  She  was  the  daugh- 
ter of  Liszt,  and  herself  had  two  daughters.  At  this  point  we 
quote  directly  from  Mr.  Hughes's  narrative  : 

"  Wagner's  popularity  with  the  King  eventually  raised  such  hos- 
tility that,  at  the  King's  request,  he  left  the  country  to  save  his  lite. 
He  was  again  an  exile.  Cosima,  with  her  two  children,  went  with 
hhn.  .  .  .  There  exists  a  letter  from  Wagner's  cook,  telling  a 
friend  of  how  the  King  came  incognito  to  visit  Wagner,  and  how 
the  house  was  upset  by  the  descent  of  Cosima  and  her  children. 
They  had  come  to  stay.  At  Triebschen.  near  Lucerne.  Wagner 
lived  with  the  von  Biilow  family,  and  began  to  know  contentment. 

"  The  relations  of  Wagner  and  Cosima  rapidly  grew  intimate 
enough  to  torment  even  the  idolatrous  von  Biilow.  Riemann  [one 
of  Wagner's  biographers]  says:  'Domestic  misunderstandings  led. 
in  1S69,  to  a  separation,  and  von  Biilow  left  the  city.'  One  of  the 
'domestic  misunderstandings  '  was  doubtless  the  birth  of  Siegfried 
Wagner,  June  6,  i86g.  A  speedy  divorce  and  marriage  were  im- 
perative. The  chief  difficulty  in  the  securing  of  the  much  desired 
divorce  was  that  Cosima  must  change  her  religion,  or  her  'religious 
profession.' to  use  the  more  accurate  piirase  of  Mr.  Finck.  who 
.says  that  Wagner,  in  his  life  with  her,  had  'followed  the  example 
of  Liszt  and  Goethe  and  other  European  men  of  genius,  an  exam- 
ple the  ethics  of  which  this  is  not  the  place  to  discuss.' 

"Von  Biilow  secured  his  divorce  in  the  fall  of  1869.  He  remar- 
ried, in  1S82,  the  actress,  Marie  Schanzer.  Wagner  and  Cosima 
were  married  August  25,  1S70." 

Wagner's  second  marriage  proved  as  happy  as  his  first  had  been 
unhappy.  Cosima's  single-hearted  devotion  to  his  ideals  continues 
unto  this  day,  and  has  recently  been  emphasized  by  the  contro- 
versy over  the  production  of  "Parsifal"  in  New  York.  Mr. 
Hughes  concludes : 

"  In  her  he  [Wagner]  had  found  that  ideal  of  womankind  which 
he  had  so  much  upheld :  instant  and  dauntless  obedience  to  the 
behest  of  the  one  great  love.  When  he  died,  he  was  even  then  at 
work  upon  a  glorification  of  the  sex,  and  the  last  sentence  that 
ever  flowed  from  his  pen  related  to  a  legend  of  the  Buddhists, 
granting  women  a  right  to  the  saintliness  previously  claimed  by 
men  alone. 

"  Once  he  had  written  :  'Women  are  the  music  of  life,"  and  of  his 
'Briinnhilde  '  he  had  said  :  'Never  has  woman  been  so  glorified  as 
in  this  poem.'  For  the  reward  of  this  trust  in  womankind  he  had 
also  had  the  privilege  of  saying:  'In  the  hearts  of  women  it  has 
always  gone  well  with  my  art.' 

"  And  in  his  grave,  where  he  lay,  his  head  rested  upon  the  long 
blonde  tresses  of  Cosima.  which  he  had  so  admired,  and  which, 
with  final  sacrifice,  and  as  a  last  tribute,  she  had  .sacrificed  to  bury 
with  him." 
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in  which  -Mr.  Brett,  of  the  Macmillan  Company.  Mrs. 
Gertrude  Atherton.  the  novelist,  and  others,  have  been  participat- 
ing, leads  Harper's  Weekly  (February  20)  to  question  whether  a 
profound  consciousness  of  life  and  its  issues  results  in  the  kind  of 
optmiism  so  often  lauded.  "Before  we  become  too  self-Iauda- 
torv."  it  savs.  "  we  should  e.xamine  into  the  true  reasonableness  of 
the  faith  that  is  in  us."     The  same  paper  continues  : 

".Are  we  optimistic  because  we  are  comfortable?  If  literature 
be  the  true  expression  of  the  national  consciousness,  few  people 
would  be  willing  to  admit  that  we  are  the  deepest,  the  strongest, 
the  most  alive  and  thoughtful  people  of  the  age.  We  are  not  grap- 
pling with  the  most  essential  problems  of  the  soul,  and  that  is  the 
function  of  great  literature,  from  Homer  and  Dante  down  to 
Browning  and  Swinburne. 

"We  are  producing  enormous  quantities  of  ephemeral  stuff,  ma- 
terial dealing  with  the  more  superficial  and  external  aspects  of  life. 
The  large  mass  of  our  output  is  fiction,  and  in  the  main  it  is  the 
old-fashioned  novel  of  manners  and  marriage.  We  have  not  yef 
moved  on  to  the  novel  of  motives,  of  the  intellectual  life,  or  to  tiie 
novel  which  deals,  as  does  that  of  France,  with  man's  relation  to- 
the  unseen  forces  of  the  universe,  frequently,  of  course,  to  the  dis- 
eases of  the  spiritual  man.  But  these  themes  are.  at  any  rate,  more 
vital  than  manners,  clothes,  marriage,  and  money 

"  Americans  who  take  a  broad  interest  in  life,  and  read  foreign 
books — Nietz.sche  and  D'Annunzio — may  be  morbid,  but  they  are 
not  childish  nor  shallow.  For  good  or  for  evil,  they  are  coping  with 
a  grown  man's  concerns.  Roughly  speaking.  D'Annunzio's  novsle 
deal  with  the  principles  of  esthetic  theory  and  man's  relation  to 
them,  and  Nietzsche  is  attempting  a  reform  of  ethical  theory,  and 
this,  ri-sking  all  the  chances  of  mistaken  conclusions,  is  better  for 
the  thinking  man  than  to  have  his  thoughts  bounded  by  four  nar- 
row walls  containing  a  bed  and  a  table. 

"Subtract  a  few  really  great  names  from  our  literature — Poe, 
Emerson.  Whitman.  Hawthorne— and  what  have  we  left  of  per- 
manent significance.^  It  is  useless  to  hide  from  the  truth  that  we 
are  a  very  Martha  among  nations,  cumbered  about  many  things 
and  immersed  in  activities,  not  in  thought.  We  have  emerged 
from  the  concrete  difficulties  of  colonization,  liberating  wars,  and 
political  adjustments,  and  now  is  the  time  to  begin  building  up  a 
great  national  literature.  But  it  will  not  be  accomplished  by  al- 
lowing mercantile  methods  to  prevail.  Literary  inspiration  bears 
no  relation  to  the  laws  of  demand  and  supply.  'The  wind  bloweth 
where  it  listeth.  and  thou  hearest  the  sound  thereof.' 

"  Let  us  analyze  our  optimism.  Is  it  the  optimism  of  a  great 
faith  in  the  far-off  divine  event,  or  the  light-hearted  optimism  of 
childhood  before  the  dawn  of  reflection?" 


NOTES. 

Thomas  Xei.SO\  I'agk,  ihe  novelist,  announces  his  intention  of  establish- 
ing in  Hanover  County,  Virginia,  the  county  of  his  birth,  a  technical  school 
for  young  men  and  women. 

The  Bookman's  Miirch  list  of  the  six  best-selling  books  of  the  previous 
month  is  as  follows  : 

I.  The   Little   Shepherd    of  Kingdom     3.  Rebecca. — Wiggin. 

Come.— Fox.  4.  The  Call  of  the  Wild.— London. 

■2.  The  Deliverance.  — Glasgow.  5.  My  Friend  Prospero.— Harland. 

6.  Gordon  Keith.— Page. 


A    LAKK  ATLKt    OK   OF.()K(;i:    BFKNARI)   SH.AW. 

.Max  Beei  bohm  in  the  London  Sketc/i. 
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SCIENCE    AND    INVENTION. 


CAN   ANIMALS   COUNT? 

'  I  -HE  problem  of  animal  intelligence  is  a  ditticult  one.  There 
•*  are  tliose  who  would  endow  a  fish  or  a  toad  with  a  capacity 
for  reasoning  hardly  inferior  to  that  of  Descartes  or  Newton  ;  while 
others  assure  us  that  animals  are  mere  automata  to  which  even 
conscious  action  must  be  denied.  Doubtless  the  truth  lies  between 
these  views.  In  an  article  on  "  The  Arithmetic  of  Animals,"  con- 
tributed to  the  Revue  Scienttjique  (January  30)  by  M.  Ernesto 
RIancini,  the  author  takes  up  only  one  phase  of  the  problem,  tlio 
he  touches  upon  its  larger  aspects.  He  believes  that  animals  ap- 
prehend concrete,  but  not  abstract  number — groups  of  things  and 
their  extent,  but  not  quantity.     Says  M.  Mancini : 

"  Xo  matter  how  slightly  developed  it  may  be.  and  even  when  it 
is  quite  rudimentary,  the  faculty  of  enumeration  has  memoiy  as  its 
principal  factor.  Now  it  seems  entirely  admissible  that  memory 
exists  even  in  the  lower  animals,  and  that  it  becomes  more  and 
more  developed  as  we  rise  in  the  scale." 

Instances  of  undoubted  memory  in  shell-fish,  insects,  and  spiders 
are  cited  by  the  author.  In  frogs  and  reptiles,  he  says,  it  goes  so 
far  as  to  include  localities  and  persons;  in  birds  it  is  still  more 
.highly  developed,  and  finally  in  mammals,  such  as  dogs  and 
horses,  it  is  wonderfully  strong  and  lasting.  In  savage  man  it  is 
still  more  powerful,  tho  not  as  perfect  as  in  civilized  races.  The 
notion  of  number,  M.  Mancini  shows,  is  correspondingly  feeble  or 
strong.  For  instance,  certain  natives  of  Polynesia  can  count  only 
up  to  three.  The  natives  of  the  Murray  Islands  have  only  two 
words  of  number,  but  they  form  higher  ones  by  the  combination  of 
these.  The  natives  of  Queensland  have  a  similar  method  of  nu- 
meration.    We  quote  again : 

"  Mme.  Royer,  the  anthropologist,  considers  as  the  prime  cause 
of  the  difficulty  that  savages  or  children  have  of  conceiving  ab- 
stract number,  the  impossibility  of  reaching  a  mental  representa- 
tion independent  of  the  nature  of  the  object.  Four  eggs  and  four 
stones  are  such  different  things  that  a  primitive  mind  can  not  see 
anything  that  they  have  in  common.  .  .  .  The  savage  is  a  good 
geometer:  he  knows  well  how  to  get  his  direction,  identify  places, 
and  evaluate  distances;  but  because  of  his  difficulty  of  conceiving 
the  notions  of  arithmetic  Mme.  Royer  will  not  admit  the  possi- 
bility tiiat  animals,  no  matter  how  intelligent,  can  reach  this  idea. 
The  animal,  she  says,  discerns  sizes,  not  quantities ;  he  knows  the 
difference  between  little  and  much,  he  distinguishes  between  unity. 
duality,  and  plurality;  but  the  different  degrees  of  this  last  are 
confused  in  his  perception." 

So  far  as  concrete  number  goes,  however,  many  animals,  tlie 
author  admits,  have  an  idea  of  it,  up  to  a  few  units,  and  some  go 
even  farther.  A  dog  which  is  accustomed  to  receive  only  three 
pieces  of  sugar  will  not  ask  for  more  after  lie  has  had  his  quota. 
In  certain  mines  where  horses  are  required  to  make  thirty  trips  a 
day  they  walk  at  once  to  the  stable  after  making  the  last  trip. 
Montaigne  even  tells  of  oxen,  employed  in  the  Royal  (hardens  of 
Suza,  that  refused  to  perform  more  than  tlieir  daily  task  of  turn- 
ing the  great  irrigation-wheels 
through  one  hundred  revolu- 
tions. These  and  similar  facts, 
tho  M.  Mancini  warns  us  to 
accept  them  with  caution,  seem 
to  show  tiiat  animals  may  have 
a  definite  idea  of  the  size  and 
content  of  a  group  of  things. 
This,  of  course,  is  very  different 
from  an  idea  of  abstract  num- 
ber  or   an    arithmetical   sense. 

Observations  .seem  also  to  indicate  that  animals  have  some  idea  of 
time,  but  this  also  relates  doubtless  to  the  actual  duration  of  some 
act  or  event,  not  to  time  in  the  abstract.    Says  the  writer : 

"  We  know  how  long  it  takes  a  child  to  learn  to  count  up  to  four, 


and  how  long  it  is  before  he  reaches  a  conception  of  the  higher 
numbers.  On  the  other  hand,  not  only  are  there  very  marked  dif- 
ferences among  adults,  relative  to  the  development  of  the  notion  of 
number,  but.  oftener  than  one  would  think,  when  we  have  to  do 
with  very  large  numbers,  there  are  few  adults  who  have  a  just  con- 
ception of  them. 

"  If  we  ask  a  person  to  estimate  the  number  of  stars  visible  on  a 
clear  night,  says  Houzeau.  we  shall  have  an  exaggerated  answer, 
the  actual  number  being  only  a  little  over  three  thousand.  The 
clear  and  prompt  notion  of  large  numbers  requires  special  prac 
ti.se.  .  .  .'  Thus  if  an  animal  can  count  up  to  four,  five,  or  more, 
without  conventional  language,  we  must  suppose  that  it  lias  some 
kind  of  arbitrary  means  enabling  it  to  distinguish  mentally  the  re- 
lationship between  these  numbers.  .  .  .  Savages  have  recourse  to 
signs  and  objects  in  counting  .  .  .  and  this  mode  of  representing 
numbers  by  objects  must  once  have  been  universal,  since  it  serves 
as  a  base  of  spoken  numeration— in  fact,  one  word,  'calculation,' 
comes  from  tlie  Latin  word  calculus — pebble." 

The  final  conclusion  reached  by  the  writer  is  thus  stated  : 

"It  is  impossible  for  an  animal  to  possess  the  faculty  of  arith- 
■.y-etical  calculation  as  we  understand  it.  even  in  the  slightest  de- 
gree, for  the  .same  conditions  would  be  required  for  the  minimum 
of  this  faculty  as  for  the  maximum. 

"  What  is  wanting  in  the  animal  is  general  judgment.  It  lacks 
the  articulate  word  and,  consequently,  the  explicit  exercise  of  m- 
telligence— in  fact,  all  that  contributes  to  the  formation  and  de- 
velopment of  the  number  concept.  On  the  other  hand,  it  has  been 
sufficiently  shown  that,  uj)  to  a  certain  point,  the  animal  has  a  no- 
tion of  number — not  of  aljstract  number  cr  of  nuRntity  apart  from 
concrete  objects,  but  as  a  comparison  of  groups  or  as  simultane- 
ous and  consecutive  images  of  things 

■'  Hachet-Souflet  observes  that  [in  experiments  on  animal  intelli- 
gence] we  must  know  how  to  find  an  appropriate  stimulant  to  lead 
the  animal  to  use  his  own  intellect  and  to  prepare  him  to  under- 
stand what  we  want  of  him.  Thus  wild  animals,  on  account  of 
lack  of  contact  with  man.  often  appear  stupid;  while  the  dog.  who 
knows  or  even  foresees  our  wishes,  is  regarded  as  intelligent. 

"  Apropos  of  ^the  intelligence  of  animals,  HachetSouflet  notes, 
with  reason,  that  between  the  intelligence  of  the  higher  animals 
and  that  of  man  there  exists  a  difference  like  that  between  a  Euro- 
jiean  and  a  P^uegian :  but  this  is  not  essential. 

"  Human  reason  is  made  up  of  a  succession  of  facts  of  conscious- 
ness that  follow  one  another  almost  without  intervals  of  time. 
Tiiat  of  animals,  on  the  contrary,  is  made  up  of  isolated  states  of 
consciousness.  .  .  .  To  succeed  in  penetrating  the  mystery  of  the 
solitary  wasp  and  of  Romanes's  chimpanzee,  we  should  have  to 
feel  and  understand  like  him.  .  .  .  But  in  spite  of  everything  .  .  . 
we  doulit  not  that  the  solution  of  the  problem,  which  will  always 
be  interesting  and  attractive,  will  in  the  end  be  found." — Tratts/a- 
tioii  made  fo>^'Y\^K  Litkr.arv  Digest. 
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A    FIREPROOF    PASSENGER-CAR. 

"^AKING  warning  by  the  terrible  accident  in  the  Paris  under- 
ground road,  the   Interborough  Company  of  New  York  is 
IjuiiJing  for  use  in  the  new  subway  a  large  number  of  steel  cars,  of 
which  the  first  has  just  been  delivered.     Says  the  writer  of  a  de- 
scription in  The  Street  Railway 
/our/ial  (February  13): 


EXPERIMENTAL  STF.F.r.  CAK    KIK   THK   NEW   YOKK   SUBWAY, 


"  The  new  car  is  intended  to 
be  absolutely  fireproof,  and  to 
insure  this  it  has  been  con- 
structed entirely  of  metal,  tran- 
site  board,  and  asbestos.  No 
inflammable  material  whatever 
enters  into  the  construction  of 
the  car  body  itself.  In  fact,  the 
seats  are  the  only  part  of  the 
car,  or  its  furnishings,  which 
are  of  wood,  and  it  has  been  determined  to  replace  these  by  pressed 
steel  frames  as  soon  as  they  can  be  provided.  The  new  car  differs 
materially  in  appearance  from  the  copper-sheathed  wooden  coaches 
already  built  for  the  subway.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  sides 
of  the  latter  slope  toward  tlie  roof,  giving  them  rather  an  unusual 
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FRAME  OF  STEEL  CAR. 

its  present  form  it  will  be  noticed  that  this  car  does  not  exceed 
the  weight  of  cars  ordinarily  used  lor  tiiis  class  of  service  in 
steam-railway  work.  However,  if  the  reduction  in  weight  now 
proposed  can  be  accomplished  without  entailing  any  structural 
weakness  in  the  car-framing,  the  last  objection  will  be  entirely  re- 
moved." 


INTERIOR   OF  STEEL  CAR. 


appearance,  but  in  the  new  car  the  usual  form  of  construction  was 
followed,  as  it  was  found  that  steel-framing  resulted  in  economy 
of  space  so  that  approximately  the  same  interior  width  at  the 
floor  as  in  the  wooden  car  could  be  secured  without  encroaching 
upon  clearance. 

"The  steel  car  is  of  the  same  dimensions  as  the  wooden  car,  has 
the  same  capacity,  and  in  general  design  follows  similar  lines. 
The  car-framing  is  unusually  heavy,  and  the  body  weighs  about 
two  tons  more  than  the  wooden  cars.  A  number  of  modifications 
will  be  made,  however,  based  upon  the  experience  gained  in  build- 
ing this  car,  by  w'hich  the  weight  can  be  reduced  without  sacrificing 
structural  strength,  thus  making  the  steel 
car  approximately  the  same  weight  as  a 
wooden  car. 

"The  car  body  is  double  lined,  and  is 
built  of  steel  and  asbestos  composition. 
The  sides  are  covered  with  steel  plates, 
and  the  outside  roof  is  of  transite  board. 
The  inside  lining  is  of  electrobestos,  the 
ceiling  being  covered  with  stamped  sheet 
steel.  Electrobestos  is  also  used  for  the 
under  panels,  and  the  moldings  throughout 
are  of  copper.  The  flooring  is  of  corrugat- 
ed steel  covered  with  monolithic  composi- 
tion. Longitudinal  seats  have  iron  frames 
covered  with  cushions,  but  the  cross-seat 
frames,  as  already  mentioned,  are  of  wood, 
and  are  the  same  type  as  those  used  in  the 
regular  cars,  but  these  will  be  replaced  by 
pressed  steel  frames  as  soon  as  the  latter 
are  completed. 

"  The  accompanying  cuts  show  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  completed  car  and  also 
give  some  idea  of  the  principal  features 
of  construction.  An  examination  of  these 
illustrations  will  convince  those  who  are 
familiar  with  car  construction  that  the  new 
coaches  are  exceptionally  strong.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  the  designer  has  entirely  over- 
come the  chief  objection  to  the  steel  car 
— namely,  the  excessive  noise  which  it  was 

believed  would  inevitably  accompany  the  operation  of  a  car  of 
this  description.  It  has  always  been  asserted  that  cars  of  this 
type  would  be  extremely  cold  in  winter  and  hot  in  summer,  but 
these  objections  have  also  been  overcome.  As  far  as  practical 
operation  is  concerned  the  present  car  meets  all  the  requirements 
of  the  service,  the  principal  difference  between  it  and  those  for- 
merly employed  being  that  the  steel  car  is  heavier;  but  even  in      have  nothing  to  do  with  the  main  structure,  and  can  be  taken 


END   VIEW   OF  STEEL  CAR. 


STEEL   SKYSCRAPERS    IN   A   FIRE. 

'T'^'HE  tall  steel-frame  buildings  seem  to  have  behaved  very  well 
-•■  in  the  Baltimore  fire,  and  the  advocates  of  the  prevalent 
style  of  construction  are  pluming  themselves  accordingly.  Indeed, 
this  test  of  the  first  great  fire  in  which  the  skyscraper  has  figured 
was,  according  to  an  editorial  contributor  to  The  Sun  (New  "S'ork, 
February  14).  "a  complete  demonstration  of  the  effectiveness  of 
this  form  of  construction."     Says  the  writer  : 

"  Indeed,  tiie  fire-resisting  qualities  which  it  developed  surpassed 
the  expectation  of  experts.     It  had  been  generally  conceded  that 
an  excessive   heat  like   that  generated   in  the  storm-fanned  Balti- 
more fire  might  destroy  the  life  of  the  steel  in  a  steel-frame  build- 
ing, even   if  the  protecting  walls  of  brick 
-should  withstand  the  disintegrating  effect 
of  the  flames.     But  the  framework  of  the 
steel  buildings  in  Baltimore  remained  un- 
injured,  tho    attacked    by    the    heat   both 
from  within  and  without. 

"  The  Chicago  fire  proved  the  superiority 
of  brick  and  terra  cotta  over  other  fire-re- 
sisting materials  in  common  use  for  ma- 
sonn-.    and     discredited     the    theretofore 
popular  practise  of   combining  stone    and 
exposed  iron  in  the  fronts   of  the  better 
grades  of  business  buildings.     The  Balti- 
more fire  seems  to  show  that  steel  skele- 
ton-construction  is  an    advance  on    plain 
masonr}'    of    clay    products.     The    metal 
cage  is  safely  protected  from  the  heat,  and 
as  the  walls  are  carried  l)y   the  steel,  the 
frame  is  not  weakened  by  impairment  of 
part  of  the  masonry.     The  scorched  and 
cracked  bricks  may  be  taken  out  and  re- 
placed without  disturbing   the  shell  of  the 
building.  .  .  .  The   most  notable    ot    the 
structures  subjected  to  the  fire  ordeal  was 
the  sixteen-story  Continental  Trust  Build- 
ing, which  was  exposed  to  the  full  sever- 
ity of  the  conflagration.     After  the  fire  it 
was   minutely  examined    by  its   architect, 
Mr.   D.   H.   Bumham.     His   report,   pub- 
lished under    his    signature,   was    to    the 
effect  that  the  steel  cage  was  as  good  as  on  the  day  it  was  put 
up.     This   applied   to  the   supporting   columns,  the  girders,  and 
the  joists.     The    structural  part  of   the  floors    was    unaffected. 
Some  of   the  apron  beams  between  the  supports  of  the  windows 
of  one  story  and   the  sills  of  a  number  of  windows  were  found 
to  be  warped   and  will  have   to  be    replaced.     These,   however, 
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out  stoiT  by  story,  without  reference  to  the  other  parts  of  the 
building." 

The  lesson  taught  by  the  BaUiniore  fire  should  result,  thinks  an 
editorial  writer  in  the  Milwaukee  Sentinel  (February  i6),  in  the 
multiplication  of  steel-frame  buildings,  even  in  cases  in  which  it  is 
not  the  intention  to  pierce  the  clouds.     He  says: 

"It  is  the  cheaply  constructed  brick  buildings,  with  wooden 
beams  and  joists,  as  well  as  floors,  windows,  and  door-frames, 
wooden  roofs  with  tar  covering,  and  tilled  with  highly  inflammable 
goods  that  make  fires  like  those  which  devastated  Chicago,  lioston. 
and  Baltimore  possible.  The  municipalities  of  the  future  will  see 
to  it  that  life  and  property  are  not  endangered  by  the  erection  of 
fire-traps." 


SCIENTIFIC   CONSERVATISM    IN    FRANCE. 

THE  conservatism  of  the  English-speaking  nations  in  adhering 
to  their  old  systems  of  weights  and  measures  and  in  refu- 
sing to  adopt  the  metric  system  has  been  long  an  object  of  unfavor- 
able comment,  especially  in  France,  the  original  home  of  the 
decimal  reform.  Now,  however,  it  appears  that  France  herself  is 
making  a  peculiarly  flagrant  exhibition  of  scientific  bigotry  in  re- 
fusing to  adopt  the  same  time-system  as  the  rest  of  Europe,  simply 
because  it  accepts  the  meridian  of  Greenwich  as  the  prime  merid- 
ian. All  of  which  goes  to  show  that  no  one  nation  has  the  mo- 
nopoly of  this  sort  of  thing.  It  should  be  noted  that  in  France,  as 
in  England  and  America,  most  of  the  men  of  science  are  in  favor 
of  bringing  their  country  into  line  with  the  rest  of  the  world.  It 
is  the  ordinary  man  who  is  shouting  there  for  the  preservation  of 
"  the  national  hour,"  as  he  is  here  for  the  conservation  of  the  yard 
and  the  pound  of  our  forefathers.  The  following  paragraphs  are 
translated  from  an  article  on  the  subject  contributed  Xo  La  Ahitiire 
(Paris,  January  i6)  by  M.  W.  de  Nordling.     Says  this  writer: 

"  It  was  in  America  that  the  confusion  of  time-standards  reached 
its  greatest  height,  and,  as  frequently  happens,  the  excess  of  the 
evil  brought  a  remedy.  The  Americans  found  that  they  had  on 
their  railroads  .seventy-four  different  times,  distributed  in  the  most 
capricious  fashion.  So  the  railway  managers  agreed  that  from 
November  i8,  18S3,  they  would  use  only  standards  differing  by  ex- 
actly sixty  minutes.  This  reduced  the  number  to  five,  correspond- 
ing to  the  meridians  of  longitude  of  60%  75°,  90%  105°,  and  120'. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  add  that  the  towns  and  cities  soon  fell  into 
line  with  the  railroads. 

"Extended  to  the  whole  world,  this  would  lead  to  its  division 
into  twenty-four  strips,  each  having  its  time-standard,  and  differing 
from  its  neighbors  by  only  one  hour.  .  .  .  This  system  is  an  in- 
genious compromise  between  the  single  universal  time-standard 
dreamed  of  by  some  scientists,  and  an  infinite  multiplicity  of  local 
standards.  So  it  was  hailed  by  the  world  with  universal  favor. 
A  progressive  Asiatic  nation,  Japan,  adopted  it  in  1886. 

"  In  Europe,  which  is  divided  into  three  time-strips — western, 
central,  and  eastern — the  reform  was  facilitated  by  two  circum- 
stances. England  keeps  its  national  hour,  for  American  longitude 
is  reckoned  from  the  meridian  of  (Greenwich.  .  .  .  And  at  the 
other  end  of  Europe  by  a  happy  accident  the  Russian  national 
time-standard  differs  only  by  one  minute  from  the  new  standard  of 
eastern  Europe. 

"  I'>y  tiie  accession  of  Rumania.  Bulgaria,  and  Turkey  the  east- 
ern strip  was  thus  complete  in  1891. 

"  The  central  standard  was  adopted  by  Austria-Hungary,  Servia, 
and  Macedonia  in  the  same  year,  1891,  by  southern  (Germany  in 
1892,  by  northern  Germany  and  Italy  in  1893,  and  finally  by  Den- 
mark and  .Switzerland  in  1894. 

"Belgium  and  Holland,  which  with  France  and  England  make 
up  the  western  strip,  had  adopted  the  English  hour  on  May  i, 
1892,  and  France  found  herself  by  1895  surrounded  by  new  time- 
standards  along  her  whole  frontier.  Accustomed  to  march  at  the 
head  of  progress,  could  she  long  remain  still  ?  A  deputy  from  the 
Seine,  the  Hon.  Gabriel  Deville.  thought  not.  and  on  October  27, 
1896,  he  introduced  a  bill  to  the  effect  that  the  legal  time  in  France 
.should  be  Greenwich  mean  time." 

This  propo-ial.  it  appears,  was  badly  received.     Patriotic  depu- 


ties swOre  that  there  should  never  be  "  English  time  "  on  French 
soil.  Scientists  took  up  again  the  old  idea  of  a  "  neutral  meridian," 
which  had  been  relegated  to  the  dust  heap  for  many  years.  Finally, 
in  1897,  a  bill  w-as  introduced  to  make  the  legal  time  in  France  "  the 
mean  time  of  Paris,  retarded  by  9  minutes  21  seconds."  This  is 
precisely  "English  time."  but  since  the  mention  of  perfidious 
Albion  was  avoided,  the  proposition  met  with  more  favor.  A  gov- 
ernment coinmission  recommended  its  adoption,  and  it  passed  the 
popular  house  of  the  P'rench  parliament  in  1898;  but  when  it 
reached  the  Senate,  that  body  referred  it  to  another  commission, 
in  whose  hands  it  yet  remains.  In  1901  Spain  adopted  the  new 
standard  time,  so  that  France  now  remains  cut  off  from  all  the 
rest  of  Europe  by  her  refusal  to  accept  this  rational  reform,  which 
such  countries  as  Turkey  and  Servia  were  quick  to  appreciate.  It 
is  not  remarkable  that  M.  de  Nordling  closes  with  the  hope  "  that 
the  Senate  may  soon  wake  up  and  understand  at  last  that  the  pres- 
tige of  France  is  at  stake." — Iraiislation  made  for  The  Liter- 
ary I)i(;i:sT. 

THE    CAREER    OF    EDISON. 

'  I  ""HE  fact  that  Thomas  A.  Edison  was  the  guest  of  honor  at 
-■■  the  annual  dinner  of  the  American  Institute  of  Electrical 
Engineers,  held  on  February  11 — his  fifty-seventh  birthday — has 
given  rise  to  many  comments  on  his  career  and  work  in  the  tech- 
nical press.  The  banquet  was  further  made  memorable  by  the 
founding  of  the  Edison  medal,  to  be  awarded  by  the  institute  for 
noteworthy  achievement  in  electricity.  The  Electrical  Kevieit/ 
comments  editorially  on  the  occasion  as  follows  : 

"  The  career  of  Edison  is  inseparable  from  the  development  and 
expansion  of  the  electric  arts  during  the  past  thirty  years  of  their 
wonderful  growth,  for  there  is  scarcely  a  branch  of  applied  elec- 
tricity which  one  can  take  up  without  finding,  and  being  assisted 
by,  Edison's  earlier  work;  in  the  telegraph,  telephone,  electric 
light,  electric  traction,  primary  and  secondary  batteries,  wireless 
telegraphy,  everywhere  has  he  labored  and  with  good  results. 
Such  versatility  would  be  almost  unbelievable  were  we  not  familiar 
with  it;  yet  this  untiring  genius  has  done  notable  work  in  fields 
not  electrical.  One  need  only  mention  his  cement  process,  the 
phonogaph,  the  kinetoscope,  to  show  his  diversity.  In  nearly 
every  direction  in  which  he  turns  his  inventi\e  powers  important 
results  are  accomplished. 

"  To  those  who  do  not  know  better  it  may  seem  that  much  of 
what  has  been  done  by  Mr.  Edison  was  done  by  inspiration;  that 
he  instinctively  knew  what  was  needed  and  at  once  produced  the 
completed  device.  This  is  far  from  the  truth.  Few,  if  any,  im- 
portant inventions  have  been  made  in  this  way.  Hard  study  and 
tiresome  work  must  precede  great  and  revolutionizing  inventions, 
and  in  this  Edison  is  unsurpassed.  The  inspiration  of  what  is  de- 
sirable comes  to  those  who  feel  the  coming  needs  before  they  are 
recognized  by  the  public;  but  the  means  of  satisfying  these,  or 
even  perhaps  of  hastening  the  demand,  can  only  be  supplied  by 
those  who  know  and  understand  the  facts  relating  to  the  subject  in 
mind.  These  grasped,  then  the  true  genius  of  the  inventor  is 
shown  in  devising  ways  and  means  of  overcoming  difticultics  in 
improving  and  perfecting  the  system  or  device  which  is  to  become 
an  important  factor  in  our  advancing  civilization.  In  the  early 
part  of  the  last  century  the  stage-coach  was  quite  satisfactory  to 
the  traveler.  In  1840  communication  by  slow  mail  an.swered  all 
needs  of  the  times.  The  telephone  and  the  electric  light  were  not 
necessary  in  1870,  nor  the  electric  car  in  1880.  Yet  the  far-seeing 
minds  of  those  immortals  whose  names  are  indelibly  written  in  the 
history  of  civilization  and  shine  with  increasing  brilliancy  as  the 
years  go  by,  believed  that  the  times  were  ripe  for  better  methods, 
and  believed  also  that  they  knew  better  ways.  They  were  right, 
but  in  all  cases  they  had  to  contend  with  a  skeptical  world,  as  well 
as  the  disappointments  and  discouragements  met  in  their  own 
work.  Such  has  been  the  experience  of  all  great  inventors,  and  he 
who  would  be  successful  must  bear  through  all  a  cheerful  disposi- 
tion and  a  stout  heart.  How  well  Mr.  Edison  has  met  these  re- 
quirements all  who  have  met  him  know.  He  is  never  dismayed. 
Failures  mean  simply  that  so  much  ground  has  been  covered,  and 
he  is  just  that  much  nearer  to  his  goal. 

"  Edison's  career   has  truly   been  wonderful,  and  his  business 
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ability  has  aided  materially  in  securing-  a  reward  for  his  genius. 
What  his  final  position  may  be  in  the  world  of  invention  it  is  yet 
too  early  to  predict,  as  he  is  still  at  work  and  expects  to  accom- 
plish much  more;  but  it  was  highly  proper  that  the  American  In- 
stitute of  Electrical  Engineers,  representing  the  great  body  of 
electrical  workers  of  this  country,  should  honor  one  who  has  done 
so  much  to  advance  the  art." 


THE 


WATER-CURTAIN"   AS   A   FIRE 
PROTECTION. 


THE  water-curtain,  or  provision  for  turning  on  a  continuous 
sheet  of  water,  which  has  been  adopted  in  some  buildings 
as  a  protection  against  fire,  especially  where  it  is  desired  to  pre- 
vent the  spread  of  flames  from  one  building  to  another,  or  between 
different  parts  of  the  same  building,  is  criticized  unfavorably  by 
Engineering  News.     Says  that  paper  in  its  editorial  columns  : 

"  The  'water-curtain  '  idea  has  been  brought  forward  again  in  the 
public  prints  as  a  result  of  the  Chicago  theater  fire,  and  it  has  been 
proposed  that  a 'water-curtain  '  or  'miniature  Niagara'  should  be 
so  located  as  to  fill  the  proscenium  arch  opening  in  a  theater  in 
case  of  the  outbreak  of  fire  on  the  stage. 

"  The  defects  of  such  a  device  are  so  obvious  that  it  will  hardly 
receive  serious  consideration.  Had  such  a  system  been  in  place 
and  in  perfect  operative  condition  in  the  ill-fated  Iroquois  Thea- 
ter, it  could  not  have  prevented  the  sudden  outburst  of  smoke  and 
flame  which  drove  the  audience  into  panic  and  later  suffocated 
many  of  the  victims. 

"  If  such  a  volume  of  water  is  to  be  let  loose  at  the  top  of  the 
stage,  the  thing  to  do  with  it  is  to  put  it  on  the  fire  by  automatic 
sprinklers  and  let  some  more  substantial  barrier  than  falling  drops 
of  water  be  put  between  the  audience  and  the  stage.  It  may  be 
added  that  the  operation  of  any  such  water-curtain,  either  pur- 
posely or  by  design,  would  be  practically  certain  to  send  the  audi- 
ence into  a  panic  and  flight,  whether  there  were  any  fire  or  not. 

"The  '  water-curtain"  seems  to  be  a  Chicago  idea.  We  illus- 
trated one  installed  at  the  Chicago  Public  Library  in  our  issue  of 
June  8.  1899,  and  pointed  out  tlien  its  inherent  defects  and  doubt- 
ful value  as  a  means  of  fire  protection.  It  has  been  recently 
adopted,  however,  in  a  St.  Louis  dry -goods  store,  to  protect  it 
against  exposure  fires  on  two  sides.  A  system  of  sprinkler-pipes 
at  the  cornice  connects  to  a  supply-pipe  which  has  connections  at 
the  bottom  where  lines  of  hose  from  a  fire-engine  may  be  attached. 
The  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat  quotes  the  chief  of  the  St.  Louis 
fire  department  as  follows  : 

" '  Chief  Henley  stated  yesterday  that  he  knew  of  no  other  build- 
ing in  the  countr}'^  where  so  perfect  or  such  extensive  water-curtain 
protection  is  provided  for  the  outside  of  the  building.  "  When  a 
sheet  of  water  is  turned  on  the  windows  from  either  side,"  said 
Chief  Henley,  "  the  fiercest  flame  will  not  crack  the  panes.  The 
connection  is  so  arranged  that  water  can  be  turned  against  any 
two  rows  of  windows  at  a  time  or  against  an  entire  side."  " 

"If  the  building  is  glazed  with  wire  glass,  the  water-curtain 
might  be  of  some  benefit  in  preventing  the  fire  from  reaching  the 
interior;  but  any  other  glass  would  be  certain  to  break  when  ex- 
posed to  the  combined  action  of  flame  and  a  stream  of  cold  water. 
If  the  exposure  fire  were  a  strong  one,  moreover,  the  water-curtain 
could  not  furnish  enough  water  to  amount  to  much  in  keeping  the 
panes  cool." 

The  Kinetograph  as  an  Aid  in  Scientific  Ob- 
servation.—  We  are  reminded  b}'  a  correspondent  of  Nature 
(London)  that  by  means  of  the  kinematograph  it  is  possible  to 
show  to  the  eye  the  whole  cour.se  of  a  visible  phenomenon,  not 
only  at  the  rate  at  which  it  actually  happened,  but  at  any  faster  or 
slower  rate  that  may  be  desired.  Already  it  has  been  made  use 
of  to  exhibit  many  phenomena  the  actual  rate  of  happening  of 
which  is  too  rapid  to  admit  of  direct  visual  perception,  as  in  the 
case  of  sound-waves  and  the  flight  of  bullets;  but  there  would 
seem,  he  says,  to  be  as  great  possibilities  of  useful  application  to 
render  the  progress  of  sloiu  motions  perceptible.  The  writer  goes 
on  to  say : 

"For  example,  the  changes  in  a  cloudy  sky  are  usually  so  grad- 


ual that  it  is  ditificult  even  for  a  close  ob.server  to  form  a  definite 
mental  picture  of  what  has  happened  in  the  upper  air  during,  say, 
a  few  minutes  or  a  few  hours.  This  diflficulty  is  due  not  merely  to 
the  slowness  of  the  changes,  but  to  their  complexity.  But  suppose 
that  under  favorable  conditions  a  good  cloud-scape  could  be  pho- 
tograped,  say,  five  hundred  times  in  an  hour,  and  the  re.sults  put 
through  a  kinematograph  in  one  minute,  it  could  hardly-  fail  to 
help  the  meteorologist  to  get  a  clearer  idea  of  what  really  happens 
above  us,  especially  as  for  purposes  of  study  the  same  phenomenon 
could  be  made  to  pass  before  the  eyes  of  the  student  as  often  as 
he  might  desire.  Perhaps  our  meteorological  observatories  may 
carry  this  method  far.  Again,  suppose  a  similar  application  made 
to  the  growth  or  flowering  of  a  plant.  I  imagine  that  few  botanists 
have  the  patience  and  power' of  concentration  that  would  be  re- 
quired to  get  as  clear  and  definite  an  idea  of  such  a  process  by 
direct  observation  as  one  could  easily  acquire  by  the  aid  of  the 
kinematograph.  and  even  supposing  a  botanist  possessed  a  perfect 
mental  grasp  of  the  process,  if  he  wished  to  describe  it  to  an  audi- 
ence would  he  not  find  the  kinematographic  representation  of  it  an 
invaluable  aid?" 


The  Voice  of  a  Clock.— W^hy  do  we  always  regard  a 
clock  as  saying  "  tick,  tock,"  and  not  "tick,  tick,"  like  a  watch.'' 
Is  there  really  any  distinction  between  the  alternate  sounds,  or  is 
it  a  matter  of  psychology?  Attention  to  the  problem  has  recently 
been  given  by  Dr.  Rosenbach,  a  Berlin  psychologist,  whose  con- 
clusions are  thus  quoted  in  T/ie  American  Inventor  : 

"  The  general  opinion  seemed  to  be  that  it  was  merely  a  matter 
of  chance  whether  the  'tick  '  accompanied  the  left  and  the  "tock  " 
the  right  beat  of  the  pendulum  or  vice  versa.  The  first  important 
discovery  Dr.  Rosenbach  made  was  that  the  'tick'  always  marks 
the  moment  when  the  pendulum  reaches  the  extreme  point  ot  de- 
notation from  the  perpendicular  on  its  beat  to  the  right,  while  the 
reaching  of  its  swing  limit  to  the  left  is  marked  by  the  'tock  "  in 
pendulums  of  all  lengths.  He  found  that  owing  to  the  fact  that 
the  anchor  of  the  escapement  mechanism  is  above  the  rotating 
escapement-wheel  and  in  the  same  plane  with  it.  the  conditions 
under  which  its  arms  strike  the  cogs  of  the  wheel  are  not  the  same 
for  both  arms.  One  of  the  arms  of  the  anchor  strikes  against  a 
cog  of  the  wheel  moving  upward,  in  a  direction  oppo.sed  to  that  of 
the  apchor,  while  the  other  arm  strikes  against  the  cog  while  it  is 
moving  downward,  nearly  in  the  same  direction  as  the  anchor. 
The  result  of  the  unequal  conditions  under  which  the  two  arms  of 
the  anchor  engage  the  cogs  of  the  escapement-wheel  is,  naturally, 
an  acoustic  difference  in  the  sounds  produced  by  the  contact  of 
the  parts." 


SCIENCE    BREVITIES. 

Ladv  Henrv  Somerset,  in  a  recent  letter  to  The  Daily  Express  (hon- 
don),  gives  an  account  of  her  investigations  into  a  drink-cure  which  has 
been  tried  in  several  large  cities  of  America.  Says  T/ie  Lancet:  "In- 
stances are  narrated  in  which  confirmed  drunkards  have  under  its  benefi- 
cent effects  been  quite  restored  in  a  few  weeks,  while  in  one  instance  the 
recovery  was  almost  complete  in  ten  days.  The  name  of  the  inventor  and 
the  address  in  London  at  which  information  can  be  obtained  are  given. 
.  .  .  We  are  quite  sure  that  Ladj-  Henry  Somerset  has  been  influenced  by 
the  best  motives,  but  we  could  wish  that  she  had  refrained  from  giving 
any 'cure 'the  support  of  her  name.  We  should  have  thought  it  might 
have  occurred  to  her  that,  in  the  case  of  so  intermittent  a  disease  as  alco- 
holism, it  is  fooli^ih  to  talk  of  recovering  in  ten  days  or  even  a  few  weeks. 
The  majority  of  drunkards  cure  themselves  for  such  periods  from  time  to 
time." 

The  formation  of  an  Algerian  League  for  the  Prevention  of  Malaria  has 
moved  some  ardent  unbelievers  in  the  mosquito  tiieory  of  the  origin  of 
that  disease  to  issue  a  challenge  to  the  promoters  of  the  movement,  says 
Tlie  British  Medical  Journal.  "Dr.  Emile  Legrain,  editor  of  the  Kevue 
Medicale  de  i'Afriqiie  dii  Xord,  and  Dr.  Alcide  Treiile,  physician  to  the 
Civil  Hospital  of  Constantine,  and  professor  of  the  diseases  of  hot  countries, 
both  retired  medical  officers  of  the  French  army,  offer  themselves  as  the 
subjects  of  experiment.  They  will  submit  to  be  bitten  by  mosquitoes  fed 
on  a  patient  suffering  from  quartan  ague,  'the  only  type  of  fever  on  which 
one  can  count  for  an  accurate  and  protracted  observation.'  They  under- 
take to  use  no  preventive  treatment  beforehand,  to  take  no  bark  or  quinine 
in  any  form,  and  to  use  no  antipyretic  therapy.  They  will,  in  a  word,  al- 
low the  fever  to  pursue  its  course  in  them  uncontrolled,  'with  all  the 
hematozoa  it  may  please  to  develop,  as  long  as  it  may  please,  and  in  any 
manner  that  it  may  please.'  Thej-  consider  Manson's  experiments  un- 
scientific and  inconclusive,  and  are  anxious  that  the  question  may  be  tested 
on  their  persons  before  a  campaign,  'as  useless  as  it  is  likely  to  be  costly,' 
is  entered  upon  m  Algeria.'" 
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PROGRESS   OF   CHRISTIANITY    IN   JAPAN. 

''P'HE  German  missionar\-  Schiller,  who  has  spent  many  years 
■*•       in  gospel  work,  has  recently  published,  in  the  CJironik  der 
Christlichen    Welt  (Leipsic).  a   timely  account   of   the   status  of 
Christianity  in  Japan.     We  condense  his  article  as  follows: 

According  to  reliable  statistics,  the  total  number  of  Japanese 
Christians  in  1902  was  129.134.  of  whom  46.634  were  Protestants. 
26.6S0  Greek  Catholics,  and  55.S24  Roman  Catholics.  In  addition 
to  these,  there  are  thousands  of  children  who  are  not  included  in 
the  reports  of  the  Protestant  churches,  so  that  the  total  number 
will  easily  be  200.000  for  the  whole  empire.  This  is.  indeed,  a 
small  percentage  in  a  total  population  of  about  45.000.000 — only 
four  or  five  Christians  to  every  thousand  of  the  population.  Yet  it 
represents  a  great  achievement  when  we  remember  that  it  is  only 
thirty  years  since  the  law  punishing  persons  for  becoming  Chris- 
tians was  abrogated,  and  the  public  warnings  against  Christianity 
as  ■*  the  wicked  sect "  were  taken  from  the  bulletin-boards.  The 
growth  in  late  years  has  also  been  satisfactory.  The  Protestants 
reported  4.30S  baptisms,  the  Greek  Catholics  9S3.  and  the  Roman 
Catholics  4.391,  in  1901  alone,  or  a  total  increase  equal  to  4.6 
per  cent.,  while  the  average  increase  in  population  is  only  1.5 
per  cent.  Even  if  this  proportionate  growth  is  maintained. 
however,  it  will  still  be  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  before  the 
outward  Christianization  of  Japan  is  an  assured  fact.  In  the 
beginning  of  1902  there  existed  in  the  empire  453  organized  Prot- 
estant congregations,  of  which  80  were  financially  independent  and 
no  longer  mission-churches;  also  171  Greek  Catholic  bodies  and 
210  Roman  Catholic  churches  and  chapels.  These  were  served  by 
3S0  ordained  Protestant  pastors  and  by  27  Greek  and  34  Roman 
Catholic  priests,  assisted  by  a  host  of  non-ordained  evangelists, 
teachers,  and  other  native  helpers.  The  bulk  of  this  work  is  still 
dependent  on  the  assistance  of  the  mission  societies.  But  we  can 
boldly  claim  that  the  quality  of  the  Japanese  Christians  and 
preachers  is  such  that  Japanese  Christianity  would  have  abiding 
permanence  even  if  all  mission  help  were  withdrawn.  In  reference 
to  the  spread  of  Christianity,  it  must  be  said  that  the  work  is  still 
confined  to  the  great  centers  of  population,  and  is  almost  unknown 
to  the  people  in  the  country-  districts.  The  organized  congrega- 
tions are  found  only  in  the  cities.  Tokyo  alone  reporting  15.000 
Christians.  It  is  evident  that  the.se  centers  constitute  the  best 
bases  for  the  spread  of  the  church. 

The  influence  of  this  relatively  small  body  of  Christians  in  the 
state  at  lai^e  is  strikingly  brought  out  in  an  article  by  the  native 
preacher,  Kozaki  Hiromichi.  which  appears  in  the  same  journal. 
He  says : 

"  Altho  Christianity  in  Japan  is  still  in  its  beginnings,  there  is 
abundant  evidence  to  show  that,  relatively,  it  exerts  remarkable 
influence  and  power :  and  in  some  departments  of  thought  it  has 
actually  assumed  the  controlling  leadership.  There  are  but  few  of 
the  modem  books  of  Japan,  especially  of  those  that  have  been 
published  during  the  reign  of  the  present  Emperor,  that  do  not 
show  this  tendency.  Many  expressions,  now  in  general  usage, 
such  as  'Sambi '  (equivalent  to  'praise  and  glory  ') ;  'Jeisei '  (equiv- 
alent to  'eternal  life  ');  'Kansha'  (as  the  equivalent  of  thanks),  are 
Christian  expressions.  The  conception  of  'Kami."  or  God.  has 
received  a  new  meaning.  The  modem  expressions  in  moral  and 
ethical  spheres  show  the  influence  of  Christianity  more  than  that 
of  any  other  religion.  Society  in  general  has  learned  from  Chris- 
tianity that  monogamy  is  the  highest  type  of  married  life.  When 
some  years  ago  the  Mormons  began  their  propaganda  in  Japan, 
the  great  majority  of  the  papers  opposed  the  teaching. 

"  It  is  remarkable  how  many  of  the  prominent  men  of  Japan  are 
Christians.  To  this  creed  belong  one  member  of  the  imperial  cab- 
inet, two  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  two  presidents  in  the  lower 
hou.se  of  parliament,  three  vice-ministers  of  state — not  to  mention 
a  host  of  officials  in  the  lower  ranks.  In  the  first  parliament,  out 
of  a  total  membership  of  300.  there  were,  including  the  president, 
twelve  Christians,  or  a  proportion  nine  times  greater  than  that  in 
the  country  at  large.  In  the  present  parliament  the  president  and 
thirteen  members  are  Christians,  and  this  number  includes  some 
of  the  most  influential  men  in  the  assembly.  Rather  singularly, 
one  of  these  was  elected  from  a  predominantly  Buddhistic  district 


with  an  immense  majority.  In  the  same  way.  the  Christian.  Shi- 
mad  1.  who  has  been  representing  the  city  of  Yokohama  for  ten 
years,  was  reelected  with  a  majority  greater  than  ever.  In  the 
army  there  are  155  Christian  ofiicers.  or  fully  three  per  cent,  of  all, 
and  the  two  largest  battle-ships  are  commanded  by  Christians.  In 
the  universities  and  other  schools  of  advanced  grade,  both  among 
the  teachers  and  the  students,  the  proportion  of  Christians  is  ex- 
ceptionally large.  The  same  is  true  of  those  students  who  are 
studying  abroad  at  the  expense  of  the  Government.  Of  the  six 
graduates  of  the  state  institutions  recently  sent  abroad,  five  are 
Christians.  No  less  than  tliree  of  the  great  dailies  of  Tokyo  are 
edited  by  Christians.  The  most  successful  public  and  charitable 
institutions  are  managed  by  men  of  the  same  faith.  The  promi- 
nence of  Christians  in  charitable  work  has  greatly  aided  the  cause 
of  Christianity  in  Japan,  and  has  made  a  strong  impression  upon 
the  people  at  large.  The  outlook  for  Christianity  in  the  '  Kingdom 
of  tlie  Rising  Sun"  is  most  promising." — Translation  made  for 
The  Liter.\ry  Digest. 


HYMNOLOGY    AS   "THE   CHURCH'S 
IRENICON." 

IF  Christians  of  different  denominations  would  give  to  hymnology 
the  attention  they  now  give  to  theology,  the  cause  of  church 
unity  would  be  appreciably  advanced.  The  study  of  creeds  and 
confessions  "tends  to  become  polemic."  but  "the  hymnal  is  the 
church's  irenicon."  Such,  in  brief,  is  the  argument  put  forward 
by  Prof.  Allen  Dudley  Severance,  of  Western  Reserve  University, 
in  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra  (Januar)).     We  quote  further : 

"  All  branches  of  the  Christian  church  sing  with  fervor  and  spir- 
itual uplift  hymns  composed  by  members  of  communions  witli 
which  they  might  hesitate  to  fellowship.  It  is  a  great  thing  to 
write  a  hymn  that  shall  voice  the  religious  aspirations  of  one"s  fel- 
low Christians,  irrespective  of  creed  or  confe.ssion.  The  'Art  thou 
weary,  art  thou  languid?'  of  our  hymn-books  was  suggested  to 
John  -Mason  Neale  by  a  few  words  of  an  old  monk  of  the  Greek 
Church;  but  who  stops  to  inquire?  'Lead,  kindly  Light."  is  a 
great  favorite  with  Protestants,  tiio  composed  by  one  who  a  little 
later  entered  the  Church  of  Rome,  in  which  he  became  a  cardinal. 
It  is  said  that  at  the  Parliament  of  Religions  in  Chicago,  represen- 
tatives of  even,-  creed  known  to  man  found  two  things  on  which 
they  were  agreed. — they  could  all  join  in  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and 
they  could  all  sing  '  Lead,  kindly  Light.'  Many  Protestants  derive 
help  from  the  singing  of 

My  (lod,  I  love  thee  ;  not  because 
I  hope  for  heaven  thereby. 

in  bli.ssful  ignorance  that  it  is  attributed  to  a  Jesuit,  the  heroic 
Francis  Xavier. 

""O  .Sacred  Head  once  wounded  '  has  done  duty  in  three  lan- 
guages, and  in  more  than  three  confessions.  The  hymns  of  Isaac 
Watts,  the  Dissenter,  and  of  the  Wesleys,  the  founders  of  Method- 
ism, are  included  to-day  in  the  collections  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land. Forgetful  of  past  quarrels,  Calvinists  to-day  sing  Luther"s 
grand  old  hymn.  '.A  might)-  fortress  is  our  God."  'Nearer,  my 
(iod.  to  Thee  "  and  "  In  the  Cross  of  Christ  I  glorj- "  were  written  by 
devout  Unitarians,  and  yet  to-day  they  are  found  in  ever\-  trinitar- 
ian  hymnal.  'Lord  of  all  beings,  throned  afar,"  also  written  by  a 
L'nitarian.  is  similarly  honored.  The  Quaker  poet.  Whittier.  has 
contributed  'Immortal  Love.  Forever  Full."  'Jesus.  Still  Lead 
On."  comes  to  us  from  the  saintly  Moravian  Zinzendorf.  In  fact, 
the  more  we  study  hymnology  the  more  we  realize  tlie  invidious- 
ness  of  our  division  into  sects  and  denominations. 

"  Among  English-speaking  people  'Rock  of  Ages"  is  acknowl- 
edged to  be  tlie  favorite  hymn.  Yet  it  was  composed  under  pecul- 
iar circumstances.  Its  author,  the  Rev.  Augustus  M.  Toplady. 
an  uncompromising  Calvinist.  was  very  much  stirred  up  over  the 
Arminian  teachings  of  the  Wesleys.  Of  Toplady.  John  Wesley 
wrote  in  1770:  'Mr.  Augustus  Toplady  I  know  well;  but  I  do  not 
fight  with  chimney-sweepers.  He  is  too  dirty  a  writer  for  me  to 
meddle  with  ;  I  should  only  foul  my  fingers."  He  finally  entered 
into  a  regular  controversy  with  Toplady.  who  retorted  by  calling 
Wesley  'Pope  John';  spoke  of  his  'hatching  blasphemy  " ;  said 
that  his  forehead  was  'impervious  to  a  blush  ";  and  accused  him 
of  writing  'a  known,  willful,  palpable  lie  to  the  public."  Atone 
stage  of  the  controversy,  Toplady.  re.sorting  to  verse,  published  in 
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The  Gospel  Magazine  of  1776  the  liyiiin  that  was  to  render  him 
famous.  This  hymn  was  entitled  'A  Living  and  Dying  Prayer  for 
the  Holiest  Believer  in  the  World,"  and  the  lines 

Xot  the  labors  of  mj'  hands 
Can  fulfil  thy  law's  demands. 

Nothing  in  my  hand  I  bring  ; 
Simply  to  thy  cross  I  cling, 

were  especially  aimed  at  the  Wesleyan  doctrine  of  entire  sanctifi- 
cation.  The  controversy  between  the  Wesleys  and  Toplady  has 
been  forgotten.  But  'Rock  of  Ages,'  by  Toplady,  and  'Jesus, 
Lover  of  my  Soul.'  by  Charles  Wesley,  will  continue  to  illustrate 
the  truth  that  'sects  meet  in  hvmnology.'  " 


THE   SEPARATION    OF   CHURCH    AND   STATE 
IN    FRANCE-A    ROMAN   CATHOLIC   VIEW. 

'"pWO   travellers  once  started  out  together  on   the  same  road. 
-^        After  long  and  arduous  travel  and  many  misunderstandings 

they  began  to  quarrel.     A   truce  was  patched  up:  l)ut  suddenly. 

when  they  had  arrived  at  the  brink 

of  a    precipice,    the   younger    fell 

upon   the  otlier.  threw  him   to   the 

ground,    bound    and    robbed    him. 

pushing    him     slowly    toward    the 

abyss.  "  Get  out  quickly."  he  cried, 

"you  are  now  free,  just  as  1  am." 
This   story    is   related   by    Rene 

Lavellee    to    illustrate   the  present 

relation    of   the    Roman    Catholic 

Church  to  the  French  Government. 

The  state,  he  says  (in  an  article  in 

the  Paris  Correspondant,  a  clerical 

review),  tells  us  to  be  gone — we  are 

free.      "  It    professes    a   profound 

spirit  of  tolerance  and  re.spect  for 

the  human  conscience  and  freedom 

for  the  individual;  but  its  solution 

of  the  problem  of  the  church  and 

state  in  France  is  an  act  of  spoli- 
ation, an   act   of  violence,  an  act 

of  oppression.     It  is  not  satisfied 

with  violating  tlie  Concordat :   it  is 

really  setting  a  trap  in  which  to 
strangle  the  Catholic  Church  in 
France." 

This  writer  proceeds  to  assert 
that  the  various  measures  of  the 
French  Government  for  the  dis- 
establishment of  the  church  in 
France  during  the  present  and  pre- 
ceding ministries  show  "  a  complete 
ignorance  of  the  traditions  of 
French  history,  of  the  needs  of  the 

French  race,  and  of  the  character  of  the  French  ciiurch."  He 
declares  that  Roman  Catholics  them.selves"  have  complete  faith  in 
the  principle  of  liberty  and  believe  that  the  vitality  of  the  church 
is  such  as  to  ensure  final  triumph  ;  but  they  claim  real  liberty, 
not  merely  its  appearance,  not  merely  a  parody  of  liberty,  which 
reserves  for  the  church  nothing  but  misery  and  persecution."  In 
short.  "  they  are  willing  to  grant  the  separation  of  church  and  state 
as  it  exists  in  Belgium  or  in  the  United  States,  but  not  as  it  is 
aimed  at  by  modern  French  Jacobins." 

.After  a  detailed  consideration  of  the  provisions  and  intent  of  the 
famous  Concordat,  agreed  upon  by  Napoleon  and  Pope  Pius  VII., 
and  an  analysis  of  the  different  proposed  governmental  measures 
lor  the  separation  of  church  and  state.  M.  Lavellee  says: 
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able,  dogmatic  character,  and  by  its  instruction  to  the  young.  Cath- 
olicism is,  of  necessity,  hostile  to  democratic  and  republican  insti- 
tutions. It  also  claims  that,  in  order  to  save  its  life  and  all  that  is 
most  dear  to  the  people,  it  has  become  necessary  to  destroy  abso- 
'utely^at  least  in  France — the  Catholic  faith.  It  does  not  know, 
or  pretends  not  to  know,  that  if  Catholicism  rests  upon  unchange- 
able dogmas,  it  is  of  all  doctrines  the  most  inclusive  in  the  matter 
of  politics.  It  forgets,  or  pretends  to  forget,  that  the  church  ac- 
cepts all  forms  of  government  that  respect  its  rights;  and  that,  in 
our  day.  it  is  particularly  in  the  young  and  free  democracies  of  the 
New  VV'orld  that  the  church  is  growing  and  prospering." 

It  is  easy  to  conceive  any  theon,',  this  writer  continues,  of  a  con- 
dition in  which  the  church  and  state  are  absolutely  independent 
one  of  the  other,  and  unconscious  one  of  the  other,  each  acting  in 
its  own  sphere  with  complete  and  absolute  independence.  "This 
undoubtedly  would  be  the  ideal  solution  of  the  problem — 'A  free 
church,  a  free  state.'  Certainly  the  formula  is  a  beautiful  one; 
but  it  is  only  a  formula:  the  dream  is  generous,  but  it  is  only  a 
dream."  Such  a  church  and  state  living  completely  separate, 
without  connection  or  relation,  is  not  to  be  found,  he  asserts,  any- 
where in  the  world  to-day.  cer- 
tainly not  in  France,  and  certainly 
not  in  the  rest  of  the  world — not 
even  in  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica. 

"  It  is  true  that  in  the  United 
States  there  is  no  Concordat,  no 
state  religion,  no  dominating  faith, 
no  ecclesiastical  budget.  The  fed- 
eral Constitution,  as  well  as  the 
laws  of  the  individual  .States  of  the 
Union,  confine  thtmselves  to  pro- 
claiming liberty  of  conscience  and 
liberty  of  the  sects,  without  grant- 
ing preference  to  any  one  religion, 
without  imposing  any  restrictions 
on  the  free  development  of  all. 
This  could  not  be  otherwise  in  a 
new  country,  where,  by  their  ori- 
gin, the  religious  sects  have  mul- 
tiplied to  an  almost  infinite  mmi- 
ber.  without  any  one  acquiring  a 
preponderating  influence,  without 
any  one  claiming  secular  rights  or 
privileges.  And  yet  it  would  be 
incorrect  to  say  that  the  great 
American  republic  limits  it.self  to  an 
absolute  and  systematic  indifference 
in  the  matter  of  religious  beliefs. 
The  .American  Constitution  begins 
with  an  invocation  to  God;  every 
year  the  American  people  ob.serve 
days  of  expiation  and  prayer  [it  is 
to  be  assumed  that  the  writer  has 
Thanksgiving  Day  in  mind] ;  the 
sessions  of  Congress  are  opened 
with  prayer;  religious  instruction 
in  all  cities  is  the  basis  of  public 
education;  the  laws  of  the  .States 
permit  the  different  churches,  as  well  as  their  congregations,  full 
liberty  to  possess  and  acquire  all  kinds  of  property,  and  when,  if 
at  all.  they  limit  the  exercise  of  this  right,  they  show  very  great 
liberality." 

In  England,  he  continues,  there  is  the  established  church  in 
which  the  prelates  are  members  of  the  British  Hou.se  of  Lords:  in 
Switzerland,  the  church  and  the  state  are  even  now  engaged  in  a 
legislative  struggle;  in  Portugal.  Roman  Catholicism  is  the  state 
religion,  as  it  is  in  Austria;  in  Russia,  there  is  an  orthodox  slate 
religion  ;  in  Prussia,  the  most  intimate  relations  exist  between  the 
Evangelical  Church  and  the  Government;  in  Belgium,  the  consti- 
tution guarantees  the  liberty  of  the  sects,  and  makes  other  regula- 
tions with  regard  to  ecclesiastical  status  (the  Roman  Catholic 
clergy  are   paid  by  the  state).     Even  in   Italy,  despite   the  long 
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Catholicism  always  occupies  a  privileged  position,  ll  is  nut  sutii- 
cient  to  proclaim  a  free  cluircli  and  a  free  state.  There  are.  there 
must  be,  reciprocal  duties  and  rights.  Perhaps,  the  writer  con- 
cludes. "  the  disorganization  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  France  may 
result,  providentially,  in  tlie  conversion  of  new  lands  to  the  true 
faith;  but  for  us  Frenchmen  the  loss  is  beyond  compensation,  and 
the  malady  beyond  cure.  Prostrated  by  war.  luined  by  financial 
follies  such  as  the  world  never  saw  el.sewliere.  attacked  at  the  very 
foundations  of  vigor  and  health,  demoralized  by  a  long  train  of 
miserable  political  scandals,  our  poor  fatherland  has  no  need  to 
add  to  its  afiflictions  tlie  agitation,  the  material  ruin,  and  tlie  moral 
degradation  certain  to  be  engendered  by  tiie  denunciation  of  the 
Concordat  and  the  hatred  of  the  church." — 'I'raiislatiiin  made  for 
Thi:  LiTKKARV  Digest. 


IS   OUR   CONSCIOUSNESS   OF   GOD   A 
"REMINISCENCE"? 

THE  Greek  philosopher  Plato  lield  tiuit  tlie  image  of  t'.ie 
Divine  could  only  be  explained  as  an  up  ijin/an: — a  recollec- 
tion, or  reminiscence  of  things  once  known  and  .seen.  In  a  striking 
article,  entitled  "  The  Ciods  as  Embodiments  of  the  Race-Mem- 
ory "  {Hibbert  Journal,  January).  Mr.  Edward  Carpenter,  tlie  Eng- 
lisli  poet  and  essayist,  elaborates  this  theory  by  endeavoring  to 
show  that  the  idea  of  (iod.  as  conceived  l)y  various  peoples  and  in 
different  epochs  of  history,  is  a  manifestation  of  "  tlie  conscious 
life  of  the  race  in  the  mind  of  the  individual."  Why  is  it.  he  asks, 
that  divine  figures  and  visions  have  exerted  so  potent  an  influence 
over  the  imaginations  of  men?  How  are  we  to  account,  in  or- 
dinary daily  life,  for  "  the  sudden  halos  and  glamours"  that  come 
to  us  in  a  face  transfigured,  or  in  the  "  mystic  light  "  on  mountain- 
peaks  and  thunder-clouds?  These  questions  cannot  be  satisfac- 
torily answered,  he  thinks,  luiless  we  recognize  that  the  heroic 
figures  of  religion  are  the  cherished  and  slowly  accumulated  con- 
ceptions of  successive  ages,  and  that  the  spell  cast  over  us  by 
mundane  objects  is  due  to  the  fact  that  they  remind  us  of  celestial 
visions  and  forms.     He  says  further: 

"Tlie  mortal  object  which  wakes  the  ideal  in  our  minds,  and  the 
ideal  itself,  tho  occasionally  confused,  are  on  the  whole  clearly 
distinct  and  separable  in  thought  from  each  other.  They  are  pci-- 
ceii'ed  by  separate  faculties.  The  object,  so  far  as  it  is  a  mortal 
object,  is  perceived  by  the  senses,  by  sight  and  touch  alid  hearing: 
but  not  so  the  inner  vision.  Plato  .says  that  this  state  of  mind  in 
which  divine  beauty  is  seen  (and  which  is  associated  with  all  real 
love)  is  a  'Mania,'  and  that  only  in  this  condition  of  'Mania'  can 
the  heavenly  facts  be  perceived  or  remembered.  What  he  seems 
to  indicate  by  this — and  what  we.  in  modern  speech,  should  prob- 
ably say — is  that  it  is  another  state  of  consciousness  which  is  con-, 
cerned — that  is,  that  while  the  objects  of  the  outei^  world  are;  per- 
ceived by  us  through  the  sen.ses.  coordinated  under  the  conditions 
of  the  ordinaPt'  consciousness,  these  ancient  (race)  memories,  and 
the  feelings  and  visions  which  come  with  them,  belong  to  another 
order  of  consciousness.  Indeed,  it  almost  seems  olnious  that  it 
must  be  so.  If  the  existence  of  race-memories,  and  of  feelings 
and  visions  accompanying  them,  is  allowed  at  all.  it  would  .seem 
that  these  things  must  belong  in  some  degree  to  the  consciousness 
of  the  race,  to  a  le.ss  individual  and  local  consciousness  than  tlie  or- 
dinary one.  The  term  'mania."  then,  or  'ecstasy."  which  would 
indicate  the  passing  out  from  the  ordinary  consciousness  (into  the 
racial  or  celestial,  according  as  we  adopt  the  modern  or  Platonic 
view),  would  seem  quite  appropriate." 

Love  and  war,  which  have  ever  been  among  the  most  important 
activities  of  the  human  race,  have  both  created  their  ideal  or  com- 
posite forms  in  the  consciou.sness  of  mankind  :  and  worship  of  the 
warrior,  which  was  probably  the  earliest  form  of  hero-worshij). 
was  later  transmuted  into  worship  of  the  athlete,  the  saint,  the 
king.     We  quote  again  : 

"  No  one  can  witness  the  excitement  produced  by  royalty  with- 
out perceiving  that  it  is  an  instinct,  like  that  of  bees  for  their 
queen — that  is,  a  r^^'^-consciousness  or  sentiment.     The  glamour  is 


that  of  an  idea,  an  ideal  king,  a  figure  composite  in  the  memory  of 
the  race,  and  the  center  of  its  age-long  hopes  and  fears  and  growth 
and  struggle  and  conquest,  and  the  glamour  is  readily  transferred 
to  the  living  and  actual  representative,  however  unworthy  he  may 
be.  .  .  .  From  this  perception  of  a  glow  or  halo  round  the  figure 
of  a  king  to  his  transformation  into  a  god  is  but  a  short  step. 
The  actual  mortal  sovereign  is  identified  with  the  immortal,  ever- 
abiding  racemeniory.  and  the  idealized  figure  of  kinghood  which 
dwells  there." 

This  course  of  reasoning,  while  it  may  account  for  those  gods 
which  are  idealizations  of  human  types,  does  not  explain  why  the 
attributes  of  nature — the  Moon  and  Sun.  Darkness  and  Dawn  — 
should  be  pei"sc)nihed.     Mr.  Carpenter  goes  on  to  explain  : 

"The  least  thought  shows  that  the  anthropomorphic  tendency  is 
in  some  degree  inevitable  in  us.  The  Moon  and  the  -Sun  are  to  us 
what  they  are.  only  because  they  have  appeared  in  human  con- 
sciousness. Consider  for  a  moment  the  latter.  How  many  mil 
lions  of  times  has  the  great  Sun  risen  on  our  ])riniitive  ancestors 
after  the  dark  and  perilous  night,  with  unspeakable  sense  of  joy. 
relief,  comfort ?  How  continually  has  this  sense  grown,  with  re- 
verberant intensity,  in  the  successive  generations— till  at  last,  in 
some  more  than  usually  subtle  or  sensitive  soul,  it  has  broken 
into  a  strange  consciousness  of  a  Presence — the  presence  in  fact, 
within  that  soul,  of  the  myriad  life  and  emotion  of  those  that  Jiave 
o-one  before.  The  rising  orb,  the  growing  glory  of  the  sky,  have 
wakeiied  a  multitudinous  memory — the  memory  and  consciousness 
of  mankind  itself  in  its  most  adventurous  and  buoyant  mood  :  and 
to  this  child  of  man.  this  primitive  poet,  the  Sun  has  indeed  ap- 
peared as  not  only  a  circle  of  light  in  the  sky,  but  the  symbol  and 
reminiscent  vision  of  a  majestic  and  celestial  being  going  forth  to 
his  daily  conquest  of  the  world,  hero  of  a  thousand  battles,  and 
with  the  magic  upon  him  of  a  life  immortal. 

"Or  similarly,  how  often  has  Night  descended,  with  a  mystic 
sense  of  human  terror,  doubt,  and  awe.  a  million  times  distilled  and 
concentrated?  Or  seriously,  can  even  we  moderns,  in  tall  hat  and 
patent-leather  boots,  regard  the  young  Moon  in  the  clear  sky  of 
evening  without  a  most  foolish  yet  poignant  tenderness  and  ro- 
mance, and  a  sense  as  if  within  us  and  through  our  eyes  sheer 
myriads  of  other  eyes  were  watching  her? 

"  In  all  these  cases  there  is  a  personification  truly  :  but  it  is  be- 
cau.se. what  we  are  really  coming  into  touch  with  is  not  the  so- 
called  Moon  or  Siin,  or  Darkness  or  Dawn,  so  much  as  the  great 
subconscious  mind  of  the  race  under  its  different  aspects.  It  is 
in  this  immense  world  which  comes  down  to  us  from  the  far  past 
— that  city  of  a  thousand  gates  of  which  we  as  individuals  are  but 
the  portals — that  we  must  look  for  the  gods,  and  for  all  the  evi- 
dences of  a  life  which,  tho  greater  than  that  we  commonly  call  our 
own.  belongs  to  us  and  is  indeed  ours." 


RELIGIOUS   THOUGHT   IN    AMERICA    AND    IN 

ENGLAND. 
A  PROMINENT  minister  from  abroad,  who  recently  visited 
-^^-  America,  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  religious  th'ought  in 
this  country  is  behind  that  in  England,  and  that  issues  which  are 
engaging  attention  here  were  dead  issues  in  Great  Britain  fifteen 
years  ago.  With  a  view  to  learning  how  far  this  opinion  is  shared 
by  other  religious  leaders.  The  Record  of  Christian  IVorl- (Ea.st 
Northfield.  Mass.)  approached  a  number  of  well-known  ministers 
on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  with  the  question,  "  Is  Religious 
Thought  in  America  Abreast  of  that  in  England?"  The  answers 
are  printed  in  the  Febnuiry  issue  of  that  journal. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  John  Watson,  of  Liverpool,  Eng.,  says: 

"  .So  far  as  I  can  judge,  religious  thought,  as  distinguished  from 
church  organization,  is  more  free  and  fruitful  in  England  than  in 
the  United  States,  especially  I  should  say  in  the  Presbyterian 
Church. 

"The  Presbyterian  Church  of  the  United  States,  which  I  regard 
with  i)rofound  respect,  both  for  its  men  and  for  its  services,  does 
not  allow  that  just  liberty  in  Biblical  criticism  which  has  been  se- 
cured for  our  church  at  home.  Judging  by  the  way  in  which  our 
church  in  America  treated  some  of  its  finest  scholars,  I  am  afraid 
that  many  scholars  of  whom  we  are  proud  in  our  church  at  home 
would  luit   be  very  comfortable,  and    that    younger  ministers  can 
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only  pursue  their  critical  studies  in  the  American  chuich  with  a 
certain  amount  of  peril.  We  have  concluded  here  that  a  clear  dis- 
tinction must  be  made  between  the  literary  forni  of  the  JSible  and 
the  spiritual  revelation  which  it  contains,  and  the  church  would 
never  take  any  notice  of  theories  concerninp^  authorship  and  date. 

"One  also  feels  that  our  church  in  America  is  ultra-conservative 
in  dogma,  and  does  not  recognize  the  development  of  thought  in 
the  living  church  of  Christ,  who  is  guiding  his  church  deeper  into 
truth  every  century  by  his  holy  spirit." 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Amory  H.  Bradford,  moderator  of  the  National 
Councilof  Congregational  Churches  in  this  coimtry.  thinks  that,  as 
a  rule,  we  are  "  behind  the  English  in  moral  earnestness,  in  devotion 
to  Puritan  principles,  and  in  a  passion  for  righteousness":  but 
"  whether  their  position  on  controverted  subjects  in  theology  is 
nearer  the  truth  than  ours  "  he  does  not  presume  to  say.  The  Rev. 
Dr.  G.  Campbell  Morgan,  Mr.  Moody's  successor  at  Northfield. 
-States  his  opinion  as  follows  : 

"  Religious  thought  here  is  just  in  the  midst  of  a  stage  of  conflict 
over  critical  questions  which  practically  ceased  on  the  other  side 
long  ago.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  these  questions  are  by  any  means 
settled,  but  the  fiercest  battles  have  been  fought  and  men  are  be- 
ginning to  see  that  it  is  possible  to  have  fellowship  with  each  other 
in  the  deepest  things  of  spiritual  service,  while  yet  there  may  not 
be  agreement  on  some  matters  critical  and  doctrinal.  There  is 
most  evidently  in  England  to-day  an  emphatic  reemphasis  on  the 
evangelical  truths  by  the  men  who  have  the  ear  of  the  people,  and 
Avho  are  attracting  multitudes  to  their  ministry.  I  believe  the  fact 
■of  the  multitudes  is  attributable  to  this  return  to  the  center  of 
things.  Evangelism  has  gained  greatly  in  England  through  the 
federation  of  the  free  churches  of  that  country  in  councils.  My 
profound  conviction  is  that  the  general  tone  of  preaching  in  Eng- 
land is  far  more  expository  and  spiritual  than  it  is  in  this  country. 
I  believe  there  are  signs  everywhere  here  of  movement  in  that  di- 
rection :  or.  to  state  the  case  again,  the  condition  of  affairs  in  Eng- 
land is  further  ahead  than  it  is  here.  The  same  results  will  follow^ 
the  battle  here  as  there,  but  at  the  present  moment  men  are  hot 

with  controversy  and 
fierce  with  conflict,  and 
the  results  are  evident 
in  the  comparati\e  dead- 
ness  of  the  churches." 

J'rof.  James  Orr.  of 
( ■lasgow,  had  e.xception- 
al  opportunities,  during 
the  course  of  liis  visit  to 
this  country  last  sum- 
mer, to  study  American 
religious  conditions. 
He  declares : 

"  So  far  as  I  could 
judge,  a  certain  section 
of  religious  thought  in 
America  is  'advanced' 
enough — far  in  advance 
of  ev idence.  reason, 
or  .Scripture.  There 
seemed  to  me  to  be  a 
love  of  novelty  and  pas- 
sion for  the  last  theory 
and  speculation  that  had 
a  toucii  of  crudeness. 
and  often  of  superficial- 
ity, about  it.  On  the  other  hand,  there  .seemed  to  me  among 
religious  people  to  be  often  an  ultra-conservatism,  and  dread  of 
looking  new  facts  and  speculations  in  the  face,  which  was  not 
wise  or  healthy.  In  Britain  1  .should  say  that  the  intellectual  and 
religious  stand  in  closer  union,  and  that  there  is,  <ipeaking  of  the 
great  body  and  not  of  extremists  on  either  side,  a  calmer  and 
more  sober  temper,  a  disposition  to  know  and  weigh,  and  in  diffi- 
cult (juestions  raised  by  new  discovery  or  by  real  advance  of 
thought,  to  suspend  judgment  till  the  whole  matter  has  been  in- 
quired into.  Perhaps  I  am  speaking  more  of  Scotland,  which 
I  know  best,  than  of  England.     .My  impression  is  that  among  the 
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great  mass  of  our  ministers  and  people  faith  in  the  great  evangeli- 
cal verities  stands  unsliaken.  and  that  the  'new  theologv  '  is  not 
!:;c  lie  rally  in  favor." 

The  Rev.  R.  .A..  Torrey,  of  Chicago,  who  has  been   conducting 
unusually  successful  evangelistic  services  in   England  during  the 
past  year,    writes   from 
England  as  follows : 

"  My  impression  is 
(tho  this  impression 
may  be  false)  that  the 
Congregational,  Presby- 
terian, Methodist,  and 
Baptist  denominations 
are  more  orthodox  as  a 
rule  in  America  than  in 
England.  Certainly  the 
American  churches  and 
ministers  of  such  are 
more  aggressive  along 
evangelistic  lines  than 
the  English  churches. 

"  There  is  one  point 
in  which  I  am  sure,  as 
far  as  my  experience 
goes,  that  the  American 
churches  are  far  in  ad- 
vance of  those  in  Eng- 
land, and  that  is  in  the 
matter  of  personal  work. 
I  am  confident  that  we 
have  more  tiained  per- 
sonal workers  among 
the     laity    in     America 

than  are  to  be  found  here.  Of  course  there  are  many  excellent 
workers  here,  but  in  no  such  proportion  as  we  have  them  at  home. 

"  I  think  there  is  one  point  here  in  which  tlie  churches  are  far 
ahead  of  us,  and  that  is  in  the  number  of  people  in  high  position 
who  take  active  interest  in  the  preaching  of  the  gospel.  Many  of 
them  have  mission-halls,  where  they  preach  the  gospel  themselves 
to  their  tenants  and  others:  and  they  are  in  the  forefront  in  all  ag- 
gre.ssive  evangelistic  enterprises.  .Many  of  the  nobility  are  very 
active  iri  distinctively  Christian  work." 

The  L'lui'i'rsalist  LeadiT  (y>o^\on)  comments  on  the  symposium 
as  follows  : 

"  While  there  is  not  unanimity  in  these  several  opinions,  it  will  be 
clearly  seen  that  the  ascertained  trend  of  religious  thought  in 
Great  Britain  is  recognized  as  in  advance  of  America.  We  think 
there  can  be  no  question  as  to  this.  The  broad-church  movement 
in  England  began  earlier  than  the  'new  theology."  so  called,  in  this 
country,  and  has  had  its  results  amid  the  labors  of  eloquent 
preachers  like  Frederic  D.  Maurice,  and  Robertson,  of  Brighton, 
and  scholars  like  Dean  Stanley,  and  many  others,  who  antedated 
the  work  of  Beecher  and  Bushnell  and  Brooks  in  this  country.  The 
movement  is,  however,  already  so  w^ell  advanced  that  the  full  tide 
of  a  devout  and  constructive  liberalism  will  arrive  sooner  than 
many  expect,  placing  this  country  fully  abreast  of  the  Old  World 
in  the  province  of  religious  thought." 
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RELIGIOUS   NOTES. 

The  sacred  ''icon"  which  accompanied  Alexis,  Peter  the  Great,  and 
Alexander  I.  on  all  their  campaigns  has  been  sent  to  St.  Petersburg  and 
will  be  taken  later  to  the  Far  East  with  the  army.  This  image  is  a  repre- 
sentation of  the  virgin  appearing  to  St.  Sergius,  and  is  kept  at  the 
Troitzko  Monastery.  It  is  about  one  foot  square  and  is  covered  with  pre- 
cious stones. 

The  "danger  line"  in  church-membership  is  one  hundred  and  fifty,  ac- 
cording to  The  CItitrcIt  Economist  (New  York),  which  figures  that  the 
average  annual  contribution  in  American  Protestant  churches  is  twelve 
dollars  per  capita  and  that  two  thousand  dollars  is  the  minimum  income 
of  an  efficient  church.  On  this  6''«//j' (Chicago)  comments  :  "It  is  obvious 
that  there  are  thousands  of  churches  in  our  smaller  cities  and  railway  sta- 
tions that  are  trying  to  live  below  this  dead-line,  whereas  if  they  but  threw 
away  their  denominational  pride  and  joined  hands  with  their  religious 
neighbors,  still  preserving,  if  they  must,  their  orthodox  safely  bounds, 
they  could  establish  a  neighborhood  church  above  the  danger  line  and  be- 
come a  power  ui  the  community." 
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THE  PROBLEM  OF  PORT  ARTHUR. 

NAVAL  correspondents  of  London  dailies  are  now  in  their 
glory.  The  expert  who  gives  The  Daily  Xeivs  the  benefit 
of  his  views  is  much  impressed  by  the  fact  that  the  course  of  the 
war  confirms  all  his  prognostications;  the  naval  correspondent 
of  The  St.  James's  Gazette  notes  that  he  predicted  everything 
weeks  ago :  and  The  Standard  sees  in  the  state  of  affairs  at  Port 
Arthur  a  striking  indorsement  of  its  own  prophetic  strategy. 

Taking  these  authorities  and  the  naval  expert  of  the  London 
TiDies  together,  the  situation  would  seem  to  be  something  like  the 
following:  The  Japanese  find,  in  the  language  of  Lieut.  Carlyon 
Bellairs,  >LP..a  noted 
British  officer,  that 
they  "  must  seal  up 
Port  Arthur,  so  as  to 
have  the  sea  free  and 
be  able  to  strike  at  the 
Russian  land  forces  on 
the  Valu.  They  will 
also  cut  off  the  railway 
supplies  from  behind 
Port  Arthur,  as  the 
railway  goes  over  a 
narrow  neck  of  land. 
.  .  .  There  may  be  a 
long  siege  to  reduce 
the  fort."  But  in  one 
respect  the  prognosti- 
cations have  not  been 
fulfilled.  Military 
operations  are  pro- 
ceeding, asserts  the 
London  Times,  simul- 
taneously with  naval 
operations,  or.  to 
quote  the  London 
Standard,  "  the  Jap- 
anese have  manfully 
refused  to  be  scared 
by  the  show  of  Rus- 
sia's naval  strength. 
They  have  not  waited 
to  embark  their  sol- 
diers till  the  Port  Ar- 
thur squadrons  were 
destroyed.  They  have 
undertaken  to  fight 
and      transport     their 

soldiers  at  the  same  time."  And  all  the  dailies  named  agree  that 
at  i'ort  Arthur  the  Japanese  face  a  problem  which  it  behooves  them 
to  solve.  "They  had  two  great  objects  in  view,"  as  the  London 
Standard  says,  "  the  first  to  crush  the  Russian  fleet  and  the  second 
to  destroy  the  railway  behind  Port  Arthur.  Their  attention  will 
now  he  devoted  to  tlic  latter  purpose,  and  their  advantage  in  being 
able  to  despatch  troops  where  they  will  is,  from  this  point  of  view, 
enormous."  But  the  London  Times  is  of  opinion  that  \'ice-Ad- 
miral  Togo,  to  whose  gallantry  it  pays  high  tribute,  may  find  his 
task  very  difficult.     To  quote  the  London  daily's  naval  expert: 

"  From  the  sea  I  think  it  would  be  almost  as  impossible  to  cap- 
ture as  (libraltar,  and  ships  moored  in  the  inner  harbor  would  lie 
in  perfect  safety.  Further  it  is  a  moot  point  whether  the  dockyard 
could  be  damaged  by  iiigh-angle  fire:  the  works  and  arsenal  lie  so 
closely  under  the  Kwang-chin  Hill  that  any  projectiles  .so  dis- 
charged would  more  probalily  range  far  into  the  town  at  the  back. 
From  the  land  side  it  is  difficult  to  judge  of  the  value  of  the  dc- 
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"  The  approach  to  the  harbor  and  basin  is  very  confined,  and  from  the  nature  of  its  sur- 
roundings is  very  easily  defended,"  says  the  London  Times.  ''  To  the  east,  Kwang-chin  hill  rises 
to  a  height  of  nearly  250  feet  above  the  sea-level,  and  its  elevation  has  been  taken  full  advantage 
of  by  the  erection  on  and  around  its  summit  of  three  powerful  batteries  mounting,  besides 
smaller  guns,  four  new  breech-loading  cannon,  weighing  63?^  tons,  on  fortress  mountings.  On 
the  side  facing  the  entrance  and  halfway  down  the  slope  are  two  batteries  of  quick-firers,  for  the 
most  part  Cauet  5. sin.  aud  75  mm.  guns,  in  addition  to  a  torpedo  and  search-light  station.  The 
fortifications  extend  from  the  Kwang-chin-Shan  Fort  for  a  distance  of  nearly  40  versts  in  the 
northern  direction,  and  this  line  is  joined  by  a  circle  of  batteries  on  the  hilltops  surrounding 
the  town  to  the  second  long  line  of  defenses  starting  south  around  the  peninsula  from  the  Man- 
tow  Hill.  So  much  for  the  eastern  side  of  the  entrance.  On  the  west  the  most  important  fort 
is  the  Wei-Yen,  and  this  is  joined  to  several  small  quick-fire  batteries  commanding  the  entrance 
by  castellated  bridges.  A  short  time  ago  the  whole  of  these  fortifications  were  surrounded  by 
a  high  wooden  palisade  to  prevent  the  inquisitive  from  learning  too  much." 

HARBOR  AND  DEFENSES  OF  PORT  ARTHUR. 


fenses,  but  it  appeared  to  me  that  a  determined  foe  might  very 
conceivably  be  able  to  rush  the  place  by  a  concerted  attack  from 
several  points.  But  for  these  and  other  matters  we  must  await  the 
course  of  events." 

As  a  naval  base  Port  Arthur  has  been  made  "  as  nearly  impreg- 
nable as  possible,"  says  the  London  N^eivs.  which  inclines  to  the 
belief,  too,  that  the  Russians,  taught  by  recent  experience,  will  be 
on  their  guard  against  sudden  attack.  The  strategic  situation  pre- 
sents difficulties  which  will,  it  avers,  test  the  ability  of  the  Japa- 
nese to  the  utmost.     To  quote  : 

"  It  [Port  Arthur]  is  a  great  natural  harbor,  lying  on  the  eastern 
shore  of  the  extreme  southern  point  of  the  Liau  Tong  peninsula,  a 
gulf  or  bay  surrounded  by  low  mountains,  and  perfectly  sheltered 
from  the  weather.     There  is  a  stone  repairing-dock  for  battle-ships, 

with  a  fifty-ton  sheer- 
legs,  and  there  are 
shipbuilding  shops, 
wliere  two  destroyers 
have  for  some  time 
been  on  the  slips.  But 
the  harbor  is  not  witli- 
out  disadvantages.  In 
its  deepest  part  the 
bay  at  low  water  was 
not  more  than  twenty- 
seven  feet  in  deptii, 
and  tho  dredging  has 
been  diligently  carried 
on  for  years,  only  a 
comparatively  small 
part  of  the  three 
square  miles  of  water 
is  at  present  deep 
enough  for  large  ships. 
The  repairing  -  shops 
are  not  yet  fully  equip- 
ped, and  certainly  are 
quite  insufficient  for 
dealing  with  the  re- 
pairs of  a  disabled 
fleet.  The  entrance 
from  the  sea  is  less 
than  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  wide,  and  might 
easily  be  corked  up  by 
the  sinking  of  one  or 
two  ships.  Thus  the 
Russian  fleet  inside 
the  harbor  would  be 
in  constant  danger  of 
being  locked  in,  and 
placed  hors  de  combat. 
It  could  only  emerge 
in  single  file,  which 
would  place  it  at  a 
great  disadvantage. 
"  Outside  the  harbor 
entrance  is  a  wide  roadstead,  admirably  adapted  for  the  maneu- 
vering of  a  large  fleet,  and  sheltered  from  northerly  and  westerly 
winds,  but  rough  and  even  dangerous  during  a  wind  from  the 
southeast.  But  in  the  roadstead  the  fleet  would,  of  course,  be 
peculiarly  exposed  to  torpedo  attacks." 

Vice-Admiral  Hehatchi  Togo,  who  has  led  all  recent  Japanese 
attacks  on  Port  Arthur,  is  an  ideal  naval  officer  for  the  purpose, 
according  to  the  London  Times,  which  states  that  he  was  born  in 
1S57,  and  received  his  professional  education  at  the  Thames  Nau- 
tical Training  College,  under  British  auspices.  He  was  two  years 
aboard  an  Engli.sh  schoolship,  "during  the  whole  of  which  time 
his  conduct  was  reported  excellent  and  his  ability  very  good." 
During  the  Chinese  and  Japanese  war  he  commanded  the  Xaniwa, 
which  sank  a  Chinese  troopship,  the  genera!  ([ualities  displayed  by 
him  being  quickne.ss  of  action  and  thoroughness  of  method.  But 
The  .S't.  James's  Gazette  (London)  predicts  that  his  capacity  will 
yet  be  subjected  to  severe  tests,  for  it  does  not  think,  apparently. 
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that  the  Japanese  have  solved  the  problem  of  Port  Arthur.  Should 
there  be  a  long  siege  of  Port  Arthur,  according  to  the  London 
N'ews,  "  the  question  will  be  how  Japan's  finances  will  stand  the 
strain." 


MODERNIZED   JAPAN    PRONOUNCED   A 
WORLD-WIDE   DELUSION. 

JAPAN'S  British  friends  are  perturbed  by  what  they  deem  a 
Franco-Russian  conspiracy  to  rob  the  island  empire  of  its 
standing  as  a  modernized  nation.  The  London  Times  asserts  that 
Paris  has  received  "the  word  of  command  from  St.  Petersburg" 
to  proclaim  the  Europeanization  of  Japan  a  myth,  in  support  of 
which  contention  it  refers  to  various  recent  articles  in  French 
periodicals  and  news- 
papers. The  one  ob- 
ject of  them  all,  we  are 
assured,  is  t«  create  a 
prejudice  against  the 
rejuvenated  Asiatic 
Power  in  the  minds  of 
Anglo  Saxons  every- 
where. Whatever  the 
facts  may  be,  it  is 
certain  that  Paris  or- 
gans of  many  shades 
of  opinion  now  agree 
that  modernized  Japan 
is  a  world-wide  delu- 
sion. The  most  elab- 
orate attempt  to  prove 
this  is  made  by  AL 
Felicien  Challaye  in 
the  Revue  de  Paris. 
According  to  this  stu- 
dent of  the  subject, 
the  Japanese  have  not 
only  failed  to  make 
Western  civilization 
their  own,  but  they 
even  consider  that  civ- 
ilization inferior  to  the 
"ancient  ways"  of 
their  forefathers, 
which  he  represents 
them  as  revering  still. 

M.    Challaye   suspects  Japan   of   practising   something  very  like 
deception  upon  the  world.     To  quote  : 

"  Modem  Japan  has  preserved,  and  wishes  to  preserve,  all  that 
is  essential,  characteristic,  inherent  in  its  old  civilization — in  ma- 
terial life — the  home,  the  furniture,  the  food,  the  dress ;  in  senti- 
mental life — manners,  customs,  amusements,  art,  religion.  All 
that  concerns  the  inner  life  remains  intact  and  respected.  The 
Japanese  have  voluntarily  failed  to  imitate  our  civilization  in  its 
more  original  and  more  profound  aspects.  They  continue  to  deem 
it  inferior  to  their  own,  less  idealist,  more  vulgar.  Then  why  did 
they,  in  part,  adopt  it.'' 

"  Let  us  go  back  to  the  historical  origin  of  the  revolution  that 
came  over  ancient  Japan.  L'ntil  i853„Japan  remained  closed  to 
all  external  influence.  In  that  year  a  fleet  sent  by  the  United 
States  under  the  command  of  Commodore  Perry  appeared  to  de- 
mand the  opening  of  certain  ports  to  American  commerce.  Dumb- 
founded, Japan  had  to  yield  to  force  and  to  open  the  ports  which 
she  preferred  to  continue  closed.  Two  years  later  France  and 
Great  Britain  claimed,  by  like  means,  like  privileges.  Thus  was 
occasioned  a  veritable  drama  of  the  Japanese  conscience.  The 
Japane.se  discovered  the  inadequacy  of  the  ideal,  the  horrible  need 
of  strength.  It  was  in  vain  for  their  land  to  be  the  superior  in 
moral,  artistic,  religious  life.  It  was  none  the  less  the  prey  to 
foreign   invasion   since    it   was   not    economically   and    militarily 


The  Japanese  tried  to  block  the  entrance  to  Port  .\rthur  at  the  lighthouse,  according  to 
Admiral  Alexeieff's  official  report,  but  the  land  batteries  opposite  supported  the  Retvizan  and 
the  Japanese  withdrew,     "The  entrance  of  the  harbor  is  open,"  declares  Admiral  Alexeieff. 
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strong.  She  ran  the  risk  of  sinking  to  the  level  of  a  European 
colony,  of  being  subjected  to  all  the  brutalities,  all  the  wrongs  in- 
flicted by  so-called  protecting  races.  The  Japanese  divined  that, 
under  a  foreign  master,  they  would  be  compelled  to  change  their 
mode  of  life,  which  they  hold  so  dear,  to  renounce  their  customs, 
the  originality  of  their  tastes  and  sentiments.  To  pre.serve  their 
ancient  civilization  they  desired  to  remain  independent.  To  re- 
main independent,  they  desired  to  become  powerful.  To  become 
powerful  they  determined  to  imitate  in  certain  respects  this  West- 
ern civilization  that  was  being  imposed  upon  them  by  force. 

"  But  they  have  imitated  Europe  only  in  those  respects  which 
make  the  European  nations  strong  and  independent. 

"  First  of  all,  they  established  the  indispensable  agencies  of  na- 
tional defen.se.  the  army,  and  the  navy.  In  1866  a  Shogun  re- 
quested the  French  Government  to  send  him  a  few  officers  for  the 
purpose  of  organizing  the  Japanese  anny  along  European  lines. 

To-day,  it  seems, 
Japan  has  at  her  dis- 
posal 500,000  troops, 
well  equipped  and  well 
armed.  Her  navy  in- 
cludes some  of  the 
most  powerful  battle- 
ships afloat,  besides  a 
considerable  number 
of  torpedo-boats  and 
destroyers.  Beneath 
a  European  costume 
the  Japanese  have 
maintained  their  an- 
cient characteristics, 
endurance,  the  spirit 
of  discipline,  the  spirit 
of  sacrifice,  devotion 
to  the  fatherland,  and 
contempt  for  death. 
All  who  saw  them  in 
China  have  extolled 
their  heroism.  Others 
have  alluded  to  their 
cruelty,  which  con- 
forms likewise  to  an- 
cient traditions.  The 
deeds  of  violence  per- 
petrated in  China, 
Formosa,  and  Korea 
recall  the  most  barba- 
rous period  of  ancient 
Japanese  history-." 

Infinite  amusement 
is  created  in  the  mind 
of  this  French  author- 
ity by  Western  conceptions  of  the  Japanese  attitude  toward  Euro- 
pean costume.  The  subjects  of  the  Mikado,  he  asserts,  have 
utter  contempt  for  Western  modes  of  dress.  The  high  officials  of 
the  Government  adopt  it  on  occasions  which  bring  them  in  contact 
with  Europeans,  but  in  the  privacy  of  their  homes  they  at  once 
discard  it.  "  All  the  Japanese,  with  the  exception  of  the  ladies  of 
the  court,  have  retained  their  national  costume.  To  it  the  Japa- 
nese men  have  added  the  European  hat,  which  they  consider  a 
convenience.  At  court  European  dress  is  imposed  upon  all,  men 
and  women.  The  ministers  and  the  high  dignitaries  have  thought, 
doubtless,  that  they  had  best  dress  as  we  do  in  order  to  be  more 
readily  treated  as  equals.  The  great  majority  of  the  functionaries 
likewise  wear  Western  costume,  which  appears  to  them  more  in 
harmony  with  the  European  furniture — chairs  and  desks — which 
they  make  use  of  in  their  offices.  But  when  they  go  home  they 
most  frequently  dress  in  the  Japanese  fashion."  Our  authority 
adds  that  the  Japanese  generally  deem  Western  costume  "  incon- 
venient, ridiculous."  They  have,  according  to  him,  formed  a  sim- 
ilar impression  of  Western  religion  : 

"The  Japanese  have  piously  maintained  their  ancient  religions — 
Shintoism,  Buddhism,  Confucianism.     The  old  Shintoism,  a  re- 
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ligion  purely  Japanese,  is  a  scrt  of  cult  of  departed  spirits,  and  of 
the  Kamis,  mingling,  in  one  synthesis  of  mystic  sort,  nature  and 
the  nation.  At  the  very  time  that  Japan  Europeanized  herself  the 
Japanese  Government  proclaimed  Shintoism  the  official  religion. 
If  to-day  the  Mikado  can  still  promote  a  functionary  after  death  to 
the  lofty  rank  of  the  Order  of  the  Rising  Sun.  it  is  in  virtue  of  the 
Shintoist  idea  that  the  spirits  of  the  dead  continue  to  dwell  among 
us.  Buddhism,  the  exalted  Oriental  religion  which  affirms  the 
illusory  character  of  the  world  and  the  vanity  of  self-seeking,  has 
to-day  great  numbers  of  adherents  in  Japan.     In  fact,  there  is  at 

present  a  curious  revival  of  Buddhism 

"  On  the  other  hand,  European  religion,  Christianity,  has  suc- 
ceeded in  making  no  progress  whatever  throughout  Japan." 

But  by  far  the  most  remarkable  delusion  respecting  modernized 
Japan,  according  to  the  French  observer,  is  the  result  of  the  adop- 
tion of  a  constitution  embodying  representative  government,  a 
diplomatic  service,  courts  of  law,  a  popular  press,  and  the  like. 
All  are  part  and  parcel  of  the  "  sham"  which  the  Frenchman  feels 
called  upon  to  expose  : 

"  It  was  not  enough  for  the  Japanese  to  have  a  powerful  army 
and  a  powerful  navy.  They  had  still  to  enter  upon  diplomatic  re- 
lations with  Europe.  To  be  treated  as  an  equal  by  European 
nations  Japan  was  compelled  to  give  them  the  impression  that  she 
was,  like  themselves,  a  modern  nation.  Hence  the  inevitable 
Europeanization  of  political  and  administrative  life.  The  Em- 
peror, the  Mikado,  the  Son  of  Heaven,  gave  a  constitution  to  his 
people,  in  the  European  '■tyle.  CJerman  and  French  jurisconsults 
were  charged  to  prepare  laws  and  codes  for  modern  Japan.  So  in 
modern  Japan,  as  in  typically  European  lands,  there  are  parlia- 
ment, political  parties,  newspapers.  Modern  Japan  has  her  poli- 
ticians, her  ministers,  her  diplomatists. 

*'  Now.  it  is  interesting  to  study  the  specifically  and  traditionally 
Japanese  character  assumed  in  Japan  by  these  modern  institutions 
borrowed  from  Europe.  The  political  parties,  without  platforms, 
are  grouped  about  a  few  powerful  individuals.  The  opposition  of 
local  clans  and  their  chiefs  dominates  the  political  life  of  modern 
Japan  as  it  characterized  the  history  of  ancient  feudal  Japan.  The 
politicians  of  to-day.  like  the  daimios  of  old,  surround  themselves 
■with  armed  bands,  the  soshis.  The  elections  consist  mainly  of 
fights  between  these  bands.  The  laws,  borrowed  from  European 
codes,  present,  none  the  less,  more  than  one  typically  Japanese 
character.  Very  Japanese,  for  instance,  are  the  laws  permitting 
concubinage,  and  giving  a  divorce  to  the  husband  when  the  wife  is 
not  sufficiently  polite  to  his  relatives,  or  when  slie  is  excessively 
jealous,  or  too  talkative.  Japanese  diplomacy,  tho  it  has  adopted 
European  forms,  uses  them  with  a  wholly  Oriental  dexterity  to 
attain  strictly  national  ends.  Taking  advantage  of  the  divisions 
among  European  nations,  Japan  has,  for  instance,  wrested  from 
Europe  the  right  to  judge  Europeans  in  her  courts  in  accordance 
■with  Japanese  law.  Japan  has  led  the  European  nations  to  accept 
the  rather  humiliating  pact  known  as  the  '  new  treaties."  Euro- 
peans may  never  own  land  in  Japan,  whereas  Japanese  may  own 
land  everywhere  in  Europe.  These  successes  have  only  widened 
the  ambitions  of  Japanese  diplomacy 

"The  modernization  of  Japan  is  not  general  and  superficial.  It 
is  voluntarily  restricted.  Consciously,  the  Japanese  have,  as  re- 
gards certain  points,  accepted  and  on  other  points  rejected  the  civil- 
ization of  Europe.  They  have  taken  pains  to  preserve  the  essen- 
tials of  their  ancient  civilization,  its  material  life,  its  spiritual  life. 
If  under  the  influence  of  certain  modern  institutions  some  changes 
have  been  brought  about  in  the  mind  and  feeling  of  Japan,  it  is 
probably  despite  them  and  against  their  desire.  'Our  acts  make 
us  as  much  as  we  make  our  acts.'  It  is  hard  to  limit  the  effects, 
morally  and  intellectually,  of  political  and  economical  transfor- 
mations. In  any  case,  modern  Japan  remains  to-day  nearer  to 
ancient  Japan  than  she  is  to  modern  Europe.  She  has  tjorrowed 
from  Europe  only  those  things  which  render  European  nation^ 
strong  and  independent — army,  navy,  administration,  commerce, 
industry,  education.  All  these  imitations  proceed  from  the  ener- 
getic determination  of  these  people  to  retain  their  own  mode  of 
life  and  their  own  mode  of  thought.  The  Japanese  transformed 
themselves  only  in  order  to  maintain  their  cherished  customs. 
The  Europeanization  of  Japan  is  a  homage  to  the  excellence  of 
Japane.se  life.  Japan  has  Europeanized  herself  against  Europe, 
the  better  to  remain  Japanese." — Translation  made  fori  hm  Lit- 
erary Digest. 


GENERAL    KUROPATKIN    AND    HIS  TASK. 

/^"^ENERAL  KUROPATKIN'S  appointment  to  the  command 
^-^  of  the  Czar's  army  in  the  Far  East,  it  would  seem  from  the 
comment  in  Europe's  leading  military  organs,  may  in  the  end 
prove  his  undoing.  The  Reichsiuehr  (Vienna),  the  Militdr  Woch- 
enblatt  (Berlin),  and  The  Broad  Arrow  (London),  while  not  in 
agreement  regarding  General  Kuropatkin's  military  capacity,  are 
unanimous  in  concluding  that  the  difficulties  he  will  have  to  face 
are  of  the  most  discouraging  kind.  The  Berlin  paper  thinks  the 
Russian  commander  will  be  hampered  as  much  by  want  of  supplies 
as  by  the  tactics  of  the  Japanese,  while  the  Vienna  organ  doubts  if 
General  Kuropatkin  understands  the  handling  of  large  bodies  of 
troops.  His  local  knowledge  is  admitted  to  be  good,  as  he  has 
been  over  the  scene  of  operations  before  and  has  made  a  thorough 
study  of  the  ground.  This  is  thought  by  the  authorities  cited  to 
be  one  reason  for  his  selection.  The  Berlin  Vorwdris,  the  leading 
Socialist  organ  of  Europe,  attacks  the  general  on  the  ground  of  his 
alleged  "obscurantism,"  representing  him  as  having  issued  severe 
instructions  from  time  to  time  for  the  suppression  of  "  the  revolu- 
tionary propaganda."  The  Socialist  journal  can  not  understand 
how  a  man  of  such  a  type  of  mind  could  possibly  defeat  his  coun- 
try's foes  in  a  pitched  battle.  The  military  correspondent  of  the 
London  Times,  approaching  the  subject  from  a  strictly  strategic 
standpoint,  is  fully  as  pessimistic.  General  Kuropatkin,  we  are 
assured,  must  "stand  on  the  defensive."  His  forces  will  remain 
scattered  and  the  physical  obstacles  he  must  surmount  are  almost 
insurmountable.     To  quote : 

"  The  Russian  army,  we  are  told,  '  which  would  operate  '  in  the 
Far  East  aggregates  390,000  men,  and  110,000  more  can  be  sent 
east  every  month.  Doubtless  the  whole  Russian  army  '  would 
operate  '  in  the  Far  East  if  it  could,  but  the  whole  point  of  the 
military  situation  is  that  it  can  not.  No  one  who  reviews  the  situ- 
ation with  impartiality  and  knowledge  will  be  disposed  to  under- 
estimate for  a  moment  the  patriotism  and  the  solidarity  of  the 
Russian  army  and  the  Russian  nation.  History  affords  too  many 
proofs  of  the  courage  of  the  one  and  the  tenacity  of  the  other  for 
any  such  error  to  be  .permissible.  But  if  a  Russian  staff  officer 
exists  who  is  capable  of  supplying  the  wants  of  an  army  of  half  a 
million  men  by  means  of  a  single  non-continuous  line  only  capable 
of  admitting  of  the  passage  of  four  trains  a  day  at  an  average 
speed  of  70  to  200  miles  in  the  twenty-four  hours,  at  a  distance  of 
S.ooomiles  from  Moscow,  the  shade  of  Moltkemust  hide  his  dimin- 
ished head.  And  if  this  same  officer  proposes  to  interpolate  1 10,000 
men  a  month  in  the  midst  of  his  supply  trains  he  is  certainly  a  san- 
guine spirit." 

General  Kuropatkin's  strategy,  the  same  writer  thinks,  will  aim 
at  resisting  a  Japanese  advance  in  force  from  Korea  and  at  the  de- 
feat of  Japanese  raiding  parties  coming  from  other  psints.  But 
the  Russian  commander  will  have  a  special  difficulty  in  the  success 
of  the  Japanese  Government's  plans  "  to  prevent  the  publication  of 
a  single  item  of  news  disclosing  its  plans  or  the  position  of  any 
part  of  its  armed  forces."  and  this  means  that  Japan  will  always 
have  the  initiative.  "The  initiative  ! — that  is  what  every  good  sol- 
dier and  sailor  always  prays  for."  The  Joiirnal  des  Ddbats  (Paris), 
meanwhile,  continues  to  assert  that  Russian  military  men  are 
splendidly  equipped  "  mentally  and  materially"  for  any  "eventual- 
ity." It  pronounces  English  impressions  of  General  Kuropatkin's 
task  "preposterous."  From  the  Kobe  Herald,  a  British  organ 
published  in  Japan,  we  extract  the  following : 

"  General  Kuropatkin  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  few  Russian  offi- 
cials who  are  not  particularly  anxious  to  secure  Manchuria.  He  is 
said  to  be  a  zealous  advocate  of  an  invasion  of  India  from  Central 
Asia,  and,  consequently,  favors  the  abandonment  of  the  Far  East. 
He  is  represented  as  saying  that  the  ports  of  Port  Arthur  and 
Talienwan  were  not  a  bargain,  seeing  they  have  cost  600,000,000 
roubles  [about  5450.000,000].  The  Eastern  Chinese  Railway  is  not 
of  any  use  in  case  of  war:  and  it  does  not  pay  during  peace. 
Moreover,  he  sees  Japanese,  British,  and  American  enemies  in  this 
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THE   ALLIKS  AND  THE   FOE. 


Catch  your  bear  before  j'ou  sell  his  skin. 

— Intraiisigeant  (Paris). 


JAPANESE  GYMNASTICS. 

These  tight.rope  performers  sometimes  lose  their  balance. 

—Figaro  (Paris). 


OUT   FOR    BEAR. 


direction,  and  therefore  advocates  the  giving  up  of  Manchuria 
and  an  extension  of  the  Czar's  sway  over  Central  Asia." — Trans- 
lations made  for  Twy.  Literary  Digest. 


RUMORED   TENSION    BETWEEN    RUSSIA   AND 
GREAT   BRITAIN. 

EUROPEAN  journals  were  not  evidently  prepared  for  the  an- 
nouncement that  the  relations  between  Russia  and  Great 
Britain  are  "severely  strained,"  an  announcement  made  a  few 
weeks  ago  by  the  Paris  Temps.  The  intimacy  between  this  organ 
and  the  French  Foreign  Office  gave  weight  to  its  utterance,  but 
the  yVj/i'/' Z/ty^  (Budapest)  and  other  influential  sheets  surmised 
that  the  two  great  Powers  were  not  more  at  odds  than  is  "  usually 
the  case."  Now  the  organ  of  the  German  Foreign  Office,  the 
Krenz  Zeitiing  (Berlin),  confirms  the  original  statement;  but  it 
warns  the  world  against  the  idea  that  Great  Britain's  proceedings 
in  Tibet  constitute  the  provocation.  Nor  does  it  attach  impor- 
tance to  recent  hints  that  Russia  contemplates  a  threat  in  the  direc- 
tion of  India.  "  A  Russian  campaign  against  India  belongs  to  the 
class  of  fables  with  which  children  are  terrified."  The  only  source 
of  present  tension,  it  infers,  is  the  problem  of  world-politics  that 
led  to  the  present  war  in  the  Far  East.  This  view  is  at  variance 
with  the  theory  of  the  Svet  (St.  Petersburg),  which,  as  well  as 
Russian  organs  in  Moscow,  is  attacking  Great  Britain  because  of 
the  Tibetan  expedition.  "  The  Russian  press,"  says  the  London 
Standard,  "  is  not  surprised  that  the  attitude  now  assumed  by  the 
Tibetans  should  be  ascribed  to  Russian  influence,  and  it  does  not 
deny  the  impeachment."  The  markedly  anti-Russian  tone  of  this 
last-named  paper  attracts  attention  because  of  the  relations  it  is 
believed  to  sustain  with  the  dominant  school  of  British  diplomacy. 
And  the  London  Times  has  been  complaining  of  Russian  intrigue 
against  England  in  all  that  relates  to  Tibet,  saying,  among  other 
things : 

"Tho  there  is  no  Russian  force  in  the  Tibetan  capital,  there 
seems  to  be  a  Russian  emissary.  The  Chinese  General  Chou  has 
stated  to  our  correspondent  with  the  mission  that  there  is  a  for- 
eigner there  who  came  from  Thama.  This  man  is  supposed  to 
be  one  of  the  Mongolian  Buriats  whom  Russia  has  been  utilizing 
for  some  years  past  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  relations  with 
the  Dalai  Lama.  One  of  these  go-betweens,  who  is  known  by  the 
name  of  Dorjieff  in  St.  Petersburg,  is  a  pluralist  who  combines 
the  office  of  a  professor  of  metaphysics  in  the  great  monaster)-  of 
Dapung  with  that  of  private  chaplain  to  the  Dalai  Lama  himself. 
He  has  acquired  great  influence,  we  are  told,  over  the  supreme 
council,  and  he  is  credited  with  ver>-  hostile  feelings  toward  this 
country.  He  has  already  conducted  two  deputations  from  Lhasa 
to  Russia,  where  he  was  received  by  the  Czar  in  person,  and  he  is 
believed  to  be  the  'foreigner '  referred  to  by  General  Chou.     How 


many  other  agents  of  the  same  sort  Russia  may  have  employed  in 
Lhasa,  or  in  Tibet,  from  time  to  time,  it  is  impossible  to  say." 

Many  other  suspicions  of  Russian  policy  in  this  part  of  the 
world  are  avowed  by  the  London  daily,  but,  notwithstanding,  the 
trend  of  opinion  in  European  journals  .seems  to  be  against  the  view 
that  Russia  and  Great  Britain  are  as  much  at  odds  as  certain  For- 
eign Office  organs  imagine.  The  Bismarckian  Hatnburger  Nach- 
richten,  advancing  its  familiar  theory  that  England,  as  "  the  great 
disturber  of  the  world's  peace,"  has  "  learned  to  let  others  fight 
her  battles,"  concludes  that  Japan  can  fight  the  Russians  while 
Great  Britain  attends  to  the  Tibetans.  —  Translations  made  for 
The  Literary  Digest. 


THE    PREDICTED    WAR    BETWEEN    TURKEY 
AND    BULGARIA. 

TF  only  a  fraction  of  the  troubles  predicted  by  English  organs 
-^  come  to  pass  in  the  Balkans,  Europe  will  have  a  very  exciting 
spring.  In  France  and  Germany  the  tendency  of  official  organs  is 
to  take  the  English  press  to  task  for  its  "  sensationalism  "  in  this 
respect.  The  A'/r//^  2't7/'//;/(^  (Berlin)  and  the  Temps  (Paris)  pro- 
fess themselves  amazed  at  what  both  term  the  "  recklessness  "  of 
important  London  newspapers,  such  as  T/ie  Times,  The  Standard, 
and  The  Telegraph.  The  German  daily  thinks  it  is  the  result  of 
"British  imperialism,"  and  the  French  daily  fears  for  the  moral 
tone  of  the  English  people.  Whatever  the  explanation,  the  fact 
remains  that  English  papers  believe  a  Balkan  war  imminent  as  a 
sort  of  reaction  from  events  in  the  Far  East,  while  on  the  conti- 
nent of  Europe  official  organs  are  inclined  to  optimism  with  refer- 
ence to  Macedonia.  The  /ndependance  Beige  (Brussels)  takes  a 
middle  course.  It  earnestly  hopes  that  the  Turks  will  be  guided 
by  Hilmi  Pasha,  the  Sultan's  director-general  in  Macedonia,  who 
acts  "  in  good  faith,"  and  who  has  "done  good  work."  But  it  re- 
gards the  situation  as  serious,  altho  it  accepts  at  its  face  value  a 
long  interview  in  the  Paris  Temps,  which  makes  Hilmi  Pasha  say 
that  the  reforms  are  succeeding  and  that  the  people  of  Macedonia 
are  "  content  and  pacified."  But  Engli.sh  authorities  see  the  situa- 
tion in  another  light  altogether.  Dr.  E.  J.  Dillon,  writing  in  '/he 
Contemporary  Review  (London),  after  an  exhaustive  study  of  the 
subject,  declares  a  rising  in  the  spring  practically  inevitable,  the 
outcome  being  a  Turko-Bulgarian  war.     To  quote  : 

"  The  crisis  in  the  Far  East  is  certain  to  react — is.  in  fact,  al- 
ready reacting — upon  the  Near  East,  and  its  influence  is  distinctly 
pernicious,  for  the  attitude  both  of  Turkey  and  Russia  is  partly 
shaped  by  the  course  of  affairs  in  China  and  Japan.  Thus  two 
years  ago.  when  the  clouds  were  gathering  in  Asia,  Muscovite 
diplomacy  resolved  to  put  an  end  as  far  as  possible  to  all  fermen- 
tation in  the  Balkans.     The  understanding  with  Austria-Hungary 
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was  accordingly  extended,  and  a  twelvemonth  ago  the  'reform' 
plan  was  elaborated.  Turkey,  confronted  with  the  iron  will  of 
two  Powers,  yielded  to  necessity  and  accepted  the  inevitable, 
merely  putting  off  the  worst  as  long  as  possible.  .  .  .  The  resist- 
ance offered  by  the  Porte  to  the  execution  of  'reforms  '  which  will 
leave  things  more  or  less  where  they  were  before,  has  become 
more  effective  and  less  disguised.  What  the  Turks  especially  ob- 
ject to  is  the  appointment  of  foreign  officers  to  the  gendarmerie. 
It  was  with  the  utmost  difficulty  that  the  first  clause  of  the 
Miirzsteg  program — the  nomination  of  the  Russian  and  Austrian 
civil  agents — was  carried  out.  And  that  done,  the  Porte  rested 
upon  its  oars.  The  appointment  of  an  Italian  general  as  com- 
mander of  the  gendarmes  was  the  second  step,  and  it  was  taken 
after  much  hesitation  and  pain.  But  even  that  is  only  the  prelude. 
The  real  work  is  still  to  be  done,  and  the  signs  and  symptoms  of 

Turkey's  resolve  to  thwart  it  are  numerous  and  significant 

"  The  impulse  may — and  it  is  expected  that  it  will— come  from 
the  Sultan.  The  Bulgarians  are  convinced  that  Turkey,  seeing  all 
her  diplomatic  devices  to  put  off  the  'reforms '  baffled  by  the  man- 
datories of  Europe,  will  try  the  effect  of  a  war  with  Bulgaria  and 
seek  a  pretext  for  declaring  it.  If  this  be  the  intention  of  the 
Porte,  the  time  chosen  is  exceptionally  inauspicious.  If  Turkey 
meant  to  attack  Bulgaria  at  all,  she  should  have  begun  operations 
last  summer,  when  she  would  have  had  enormous  advantages  over 
her  adversary.  But  next  spring  the  principality  will  at  least  be 
able  to  take  the  field  with  an  army  which  is  what  it  professes  to 
be.  and  will  not  be  obliged  to  retreat  for  lack  of  ammunition." 

Should  gloomy  British  predictions  be  realized,  there  will  ensue 
a  decided  tension  of  the  Dual  Alliance,  according  to  the  Kreuz 
Zeituiig  {V>Qr\in),  an  official  organ  which  finds  confirmation  of  this 
view  in  the  controversy  between  some  clerical  organs  and  some 
Socialist  organs  in  Paris.  While  the  Gaulois,  stanchly  clerical,  is 
advocating  fidelity  to  "  the  friendly  and  allied  nation  "  Russia,  the 
Socialist  Petite  RSpiibliquc  asserts  that  French  foreign  policy  must 
not  be  "  handed  over  as  the  instrument  of  autocracy." — Transla- 
tions made  for  1n^  Literary  Digest. 


FOREBODINGS   OF   A   CRASH    IN    EUROPE. 

WHILE  certain  organs  in  Europe,  such  as  the  ^'ienna  Frem- 
denblatt  and  the  Rome  Tribuna.  see  some  possibilities  in 
the  reaction  of  the  Balkan  crisis  upon  the  crisis  in  the  Far  East, 
other  new^spapers  express  uneasiness  on  quite  different  grounds. 
Thus  the  London  Spectator -aw^  \\\^  Frankfurter  Zeitung,  to  name 
two  at  random,  consider  that  a  genuine  upheaval  in  Europe  is  like- 
liest in  France  or  Spain.  "  Spain,"  thinks  the  English  weekly,  "  is 
on  the  brink  of  a  revolution  as  thoroughgoing  as  that  which  broke 
up  the  old  institutions  of  France,"  and  this  opinion  has  found  ex- 
pression in  the  London  Times  and  the  Paris  Action.  But  the  situ- 
ation in  France  is  also  causing  anxiety,  chiefly  as  the  result  of  the 
cleavage  in  the  nation  produced  by  the  affairs  of  Russia.  The 
enemies  of  the  republic,  according  \q>  \\\^  Neue  Freie  Presse  (\'i- 
enna),  see,  or  think  they  see,  their  long-desired  opportunity  in  the 
Russo-Japanese  situation.  The  Gazette  de  France  (Paris)  has  be- 
come the  mouthpiece  of  an  aggressive  royalist  group,  while  the 
Revue  des  Deux  Mondes  (Paris)  has  been  attacking  the  republic 
for  months.  The  significance  of  all  this  is  thus  stated  by  an 
anonymous  writer  in  The  P'ortnightly  Review  (London) : 

"The  republic  is  on  the  eve  of  being  replaced  by  a  military  dic- 
tatorship or  a  consulate,  which  will  be  the  preliminary  either  to 
the  empire  or  the  monarchy.  Out  of  a  hundred  Frenchmen,  sev- 
enty-five are  eager  for  the  crisis  and  the  end  of  the  present  regime. 
Every  day  which  passes  sees  the  number  of  republicans  diminish. 
The  republican  bourgeoisie,  whose  sentiments  are  represented  with 
such  talent  and  high  principle  by  Lc  Temps,  abhors  the  ministry 
of  M.  Combes,  and  if  that  ministry  goes  on  much  longer,  the  re- 
pulsion it  inspires  will  extend  to  the  republic  itself 

"  Meanwhile  other  interests  which  are  being  attacked  are  rising 
in  their  turn  against  the  present  regime.  In  the  banking  world, 
hostility  is  hourly  gaining  ground.     What  still  remains  to  the  re- 


public.'' The  sympathies  of  the  populace,  the  support  of  the  So- 
cialists, and  the  momentary  adhesion  of  the  officials.  It  is  true 
that  the  Socialists  are  a  power,  but,  as  is  so  well  said  by  the 
Vicomte  de  \'ogiid  in  his  last  novel, '  Le  Maitre  de  la  Mer  ' — 'With 
us  Socialistic  organization  offers  this  precious  advantage,  that  it 
is  sufficient  to  gain  its  leaders  in  order  to  win  over,  ipso  facto,  the 
followers.  Whoever  possesses  M.  Jaures  possesses  his  entire 
force.'  To  resume,  the  lowest  scum  of  our  cities  form  the  defense 
of  the  radical  republic." 

English  newspapers  pronounce  this  a  partizan  view,  and  only  a 
few  organs,  such  as  The  Saturday  Review  (London),  consider  the 
republican  form  of  government  menaced  in  France.  "  The  storm 
will  break  in  Spain,"  the  Ind^pendance  Beige  (Brussels)  believes, 
and  it  sees  in  the  present  situation  throughout  Europe  new  evi- 
dence of  Germany's  "  baneful  influence."  Germany,  in  fact,  seems 
to  be  the  scapegoat  of  the  independent  press  of  the  Continent, 
which  accuses  her  of  intriguing  to  break  up  the  Dual  Alliance. 
"  German  diplomacy  has  concentrated  itself  upon  this  object  for 
several  months,"  avers  The  N^ational  Review  (London),  "  and  every 
incident  in  turn  has  been  utilized.  Almost  everj'  day  one  or 
other  of  the  newspapers  inspired  by  the  Wilhelmstrasse  has  de- 
nounced the  'disloyalty'  of  France  toward  Russia.  .  .  .  Strenu- 
ous efforts  have  been  made  by  German  official  and  unofficial 
agents  in  St.  Petersburg  to  prejudice  the  mind  of  the  Russian  Em- 
peror against 'the  radicalism,'  'the  Socialism,' and 'the  atheism  '  of 
the  Parisian  Government."  The  indictment  brought  against  the 
German  Government  by  the  Socialist  papers  of  Europe,  including 
the  Berlin  Vorwdrts  and  the  Rome  Avanti,  is  that  it  fosters  the 
discordant  spirit  everywhere.  Much  indignation  has  been  caused 
by  an  article  in  the  Deutsche  Revue  (Berlin)  from  the  pen  of  Gen- 
eral Freiherr  von  der  Goltz,  now  in  command  of  the  First  German 
Army  Corps,  in  which  he  quotes  approvingly  von  Moltke's  dictum 
that  "  perpetual  peace  is  only  a  dream,"  and  announces  as  his  con- 
viction that  "the  social  question"  will  "not  be  solved  without 
war."  He  predicts  "war  storms  from  all  directions,"  and  opines 
that  "  wherever  one  looks,  inflammable  material  is  at  hand,  that 
can  easily  take  fire  "  : 

"  Whether  the  next  war  is  to  be  in  the  southeastern  part  of  Eu- 
rope, or  whether  it  is  to  be  a  colonial  and  naval  war,  or  a  civil  war, 
it  would  be  difficult  to  determine  just  now.  The  issue  depends 
too  much  upon  accident.  The  immense  development  of  naval  pow- 
er and  of  world  commerce,  in  which  all  the  nations  are  vying  with 
one  another,  makes  it  not  improbable  that  the  next  contest  among 
the  nations  will  be  upon  the  high  seas.  The  reaction  of  such  a 
struggle  would  evidently  take  the  form  of  civil  war,  since  the  con- 
sequences to'  trade  and  industry  would  cause  want  and  suffering 
provocative  of  fresh  outbreaks." — Translations  made  for  The 
LiTERARv  Digest. 


POINTS   OF   VIEW. 

Japan's  Loss.— "Japan,  by  her  mode  of  action,"  asserts  the  Novoye 
I'remya  (St.  Petersburg),  "has  lost  all  advantages  o£  diplomatic  decorum." 

A  Matter  of  Business. — "  Russia  owes  France  some  millions  of  francs," 
says  the  Paris  Figaro,  "  yet  the  two  nations  are  in  a  state  of  tariff  war  to 
the  prejudice  of  their  own  interests." 

Unexpkci  ED.— "  Like  swift  hounds,  these  Japs  have  sprung  upon  the 
slovenly,  clumsy  Russian  bear,"  says  the  Neties  Wiener  Journal,  "with  the 
result  that  the  Czar,  instead  of  attending  a  court  ball,  had  to  go  to  a  prayer- 
meeting." 

Germany  Ungrifped.  —  "Germany  has  not  wanted  a  war  between 
Russia  and  Japan,"  says  the  Kolnische  Volkszeilung,  "  but  its  outbreak 
must  lend  to  strengthen  Germany's  position  by  releasing  her  from  the 
Russian-French  grip." 

Who  He  Was. — "There  is  a  sensational  story  that  Li,  the  chief  eunuch 
of  the  Empress-Dowager,"  says  the  London  News,  "  has  been  done  to  death 
In'  Yuan-Shih-Kai,  anti-Russian  viceroy.  '  Li '  was  the  Boss  Croker  of  the 
Peking  Tammany  Hall." 

Japan's  New  Battle-SHU'S.- Just  before  the  outbreak  of  war,  declares 
the  London  Standard,  Japan  placed  in  England  orders  for  two  giant  bat- 
tle-ships. "The  ships  will  have  16,400  tons  displacement,  be  heavily 
armored,  and  mounted  with  guns  of  even  greater  effectiveness  than  those 
yet  employed  on  any  battle-ship  afloat." 
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A  Whole  Year  for  10  Cts. 

The  Woman's  Maoazink,  of  St.  Louis,  is  now  the  greatest  Maga- 
zine in  the  World,  tiaving  One  Million  Five  Hundred  Thousand 

( 1,500,000)  subscribers,  almost  double  the  number  of  subscribers  any 
other  magazine  or  newspaper  in  the  world  has.  Each  issue  is  filled 
with  splendid  stories,  beautiful  engravings,  special  departments  of 
Floriculture.  Fancy-work,  Fashions,  Household,  Health  and  Beauty, 
Poultry  and  Garden,  and  in  addition,  it  is  the  only  Magazine  in  the 
world  that  is  illustrating  the  glories  and  beauties  and  wonders  of  the 
Great  World's  Fair.  Each  issue  special  photo-engravings  of  the 
great  buildings  and  wonders  of  the  Fair  are  given,  many  of  these 
engravings  bemg  2  feet  by  i  foot  in  size. 

There  is  a  reason  why  The  Woman's  Magazine  has  more  than 
double  the  number  of  subscribers  that  any  other  publication  in  the 
world  has  :  if  a  reader  of  The  Wo.man's  Magazine  wishes  to  know 
anything  about  the  latest  styles,  THAT  month's  issue  gives  them  ; 
if  some  bug  is  destroying  her  plants,  THAT  month's  issue  tells  her 
what  it  is  and  how  to  get  rid  of  it  ;  if  fruits  are  to  be  preserved, 
THAT  month's  issue  tells  all  about  them.  The  Woman's  IMagazine 
always  tells  its  readers  what  they  want  to  know  at  the  right  time. 
P^rom  96  to  138  columns  each  issue  of  splendid  pictures,  interesting 
stories,  useful  information  :  Flowers,  the  Garden,  Lace  Making, 
Embroidery  (with  new  and  beautiful  patterns  each  month  that  any 
woman  can  make),  Cooking  Receipts,  Fashions,  Poultry,  Pets, 
Household  Decoration,  Pyrography,  Curious  Facts,  Health  and 
Beauty  columns  ;  each  issue  supplies  reading  for  the  whole  family.  In  addition  to  this,  mteresting  and 
exciting  contests  are  given  its  readers  and  they  are  now  engaged  in  a  simple  contest  in  which  each  has 
an  opportunity  to  come  to  the  Great  World's  Fair  no  matter  where  they  live,  as  the  guest  of  The 
Woman's  Magazine,  with  all  their  expenses  paid.     Vou  can  have  the  same  opportunity. 

The  Woman's  Magazine  never  permits  misleading  advertisements  to  appear  in  its  columns  and  abso- 
lutely protects  its  readers  so  that  they  are  not  defrauded  by  catch-penny  schemes.  No  whiskey  ads.,  no 
nasty  medical  ads.,  are  ever  found  in  The  Woman's  Magazine.  It  is  clean,  honest,  beautiful  and  bright. 
A  single  issue  is  worth  more  than  the  whole  year's  subscription.  We  wish  every  home  in  America  to 
receive  The  Woman's  Macazink  and  in  order  that  it  may  go  into  your  home,  we  will  send  you 
THE  WOMAN'S  MAGAZINE 

A  Whole  Year  for  10  Cents 
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and  if  you  do  not  like  it  after  you  have  received  it  for  three  months,  we  will  return 
your  10  cents  and   stop  sending  it.     Vou  will  have   had   it  three   months  for  nothing. 

This  shows  very  plainly  that  we  know  you  will  be  pleased  with  The  Wo.man's  Magazine.  You 
will  never  be  willing  to  discontinue  it.  In  fact,  we  know  you  will  be  so  delighted  you  will  also 
get  your  friends  to  subscribe.  No  other  magazine  gives  as  much  for  five  times  the  price  we  ask  you. 

Do  not  confuse  The  Woman's  ^Iagazine  of  St.  Louis  with  the  cheap,  poorly  printed  and 
trashy  story  papers.  THE  WOMAN'S  MAGAZINE  is  printed  on  fine  paper,  carefully  edited 
and  beautifully  illustrated  and  is  better  than  most  Magazines  sold  tor  ten  times  the  price  at 
which  we  oft cr  it  to  you.  Our  offer  to  refund  your  money  if  you  do  not  like  it  after  three  month's 
trial  is  a  guarantee  that  no  other  Magazine  ever  dared  to  make. 

When  you  come  to  the  Great  World's  Fair  in  St.  Louis  this  year,  you  will  find  the  great 
building  of  The  Woman's  Magazine  the  principal  point  of  interest  in  the  city.  It  is  the  most 
beautiful  building  in  the  country,  and  the  finest  publishing  plant  in  the  world,  and  is  owned  and 
was  built  by  The  Woman's  Magxzine  exclusively  for  its  own  use  at  a  cost  of  five  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars.  Each  subscriber  will  be  welcomed  and  looked,  after  as  a  friend.  It  will  be  very 
nice  to  have  headquarters  during  the  Fair  for  yourself,  family  or  friends  in  the  finest  building  in 
St.  Louis  just  because  you  are  a  subscriber  to  The 

Woman's  Magazine 

The  readers  of  The  Woman".s  Magazine  always  know  how  to  do  things.  Their  gar- 
dens and  houses  are  the  wonders  of  their  neighbors,  because  it  contains  plain,  easily  under- 
stood articles,  telling  more  good  things  about  Flowers  and  the  Garden  tnan  regiilar  Floral 
Papers  and  always  seasonable.  More  good  things  about  Fancy  Work  and  Embroidery,  with 
illustrated  patterns,  than  Fashion  Papers.  More  good  things  about  Poultry  and  the  Garden, 
and  how  to  make  money  witli  them,  than  Poultry  Papers.  More  good  things  about  the 
Kitchen  and  Household  than  Household  papers. 

ALWAYS  SEASONABLE.    ALWAYS  CORRECT.    ALWAYS  EASILY  UNDERSTOOD. 

This  is  the  greatest  opportunity  you  will  ever  get  to  secure  one  of  the  finest  monthly 
magazines  published,  for  a  whoJe  year  for  10  cents,  the  price  usually  charged  for  a 
single  copy  of  such  a  paper.  Do  not  delay,  but  send  lo  cents  for  the  year's  subscription, 
stating  that  you  are  a  reader  of  The  Liter.arv  Digest. 

NOTICE — If  you  wish  to  take  advantage  of  this  opportunity  for  your  friends,  you  can  send  lo 

cents  each  for  as  many  subscriptions  as  you  wish.  You  could 
not  make  a  nicer  present  to  your  friends  than  one  which  will 
remind  them  each  month,  of  you,  so  pleasantly. 

U/?e  WOMAN'S  MAGAZINE. 
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GUARANTEED  BUGGY  v  LDW  PRICE 


Finished  Just  As  You  Want  It. 

There  are  cheaper  buggies  on  the  market,  and 
if  cheapness  is  the  only  consideration  with  you 
we  shall  probably  not  be  able  to  satisfy  you.    We 
offer  you  here  the  best  buggy  we  ever  saw  or  heard 
of  for  $50  and  we  have  been  in  the  buggy-making 
business  many  years  and  are  familiar  with  all  makes 
and  prices  of  vehicles.     Our  1904 

SPLIT  HICKORY  SPECIAL 


Top 
Buggy 


lOO 


"i'li'^a 


Send  for  this  Catalogue,  and 
writo  us  about  your  wants  in 
the  vehicle  line.  Note:  — We 
manufacture  a  full  line  of 
hifih  grade  harness,  sold  direct 
to  user  at  wlioles&le   prices. 


Sy-£>^ 


Is  the  standard  by  which  other  bugpies 
are  judged.     "Just  as  good  as  a  Split 
Hickory"   18  what  the  dealer   will 
claim  to  you.   No  buggy  can  be  as 
good  as  a  Split  Hickory  unless  it  is 
a  Split  Hickory    and    built    o£ 
eecond  growth    hickory  that  is 
6plit  and  not  sawed.     We  make 
all   the   Split   Hickory   vehicles 
there  are,  we  sell  them  all  to  the 
user  direct.  We  guarantee  every 
one  two  years  and  back  up  our 
guarantee    absolutely.     We    ship 
you  the  buggy  and  allow  you 

30  Days  Free  Trial 

After  which  trial  you  may  return  it  if  so 

disposed  and  the  month' s  use  of  the  buggy 

will  cost  Tou  nothing.    Here  are  a  few  of  its 

100  Points  of  Merit.  The  rest  of  them  are  told  In  full 

In  our  Free  136-page  Catalo^'ue  of  Split  Hickory  Vehicles 

and  Harness.    Read  these,  and  send  for  the  catalogue. 

Split  hickory  wheels  with  screwed  rims;  !f-inch  round  edge  steel  tires,  set  hot;  axle  boxes  set  in  white  lend;  double  perch  gear,  double  braced;  our 
indestructible  fifth  wheel;  longitudinal  center  spring;  long  distance  axles;  fourmore  clips  on  axles  than  others  furnish;  cemented  split  hickorv 
wooden  axle  beds;  back  curtain  reinforced  all  around  sides  and  bottom;  28-oz.  rubber  roof  and  back  curtain;  No.  1  enameled  leather  quarters  and 
back  stays;  water-proof  top;  leather  front  and  rear  valances;  box  frame;  sanitary  spring  cushion;  solid  polished  panel  spring  back;  split  hickory 
shafts  with  heel  and  corner  braces;  round  shaft  leathers  with  36-inch  point  leathers;  latent  trace  holder  on  singletree;  quick-shifting  shaft  coup- 
lings; patent  line  holder  on  dash;  13-inch  padded  patent  leather  dash;  four  roll-up  straps;  oil  tempered  springs;  wrought  iron  body  loops;  split 
hiCKory  gear  woods;  16  coats  of  paint;  all  wood  work  carried  100  days  in  pure  oil;  water-proof  fibre  board  boot;  storm  apron;  full  length  V(  Ivet 
carpet;  panel  carpets;  rubber  lined  whip  socket,  full  silver  mountings  if  preferred;  Bailey  Body  Loops  if  preferred;  any  color  B»ar;  fancilv  striped 
or  plain  body;  any  design  of  trimming,  plain  or  fancy;    in  fact,  any  combination  of  painting,  trimming,  striping  or  finishing  you  may  desire. 

THE  OHIO  CARRIAGE  WFG.  CO/^!„','M674  8th  St.,  Cincinnati,  0. 


s  closed  up  b 

Blizzard  Storm  Front 

Patented  in  Uniterl  stateaand  Cana4la. 

Fits  any  bug;gy. 

Adjusted  in  30  seconds  without  getting  out  or  re- 
moving gloves,  sides  open  andclose  asquicklyand 
easily  as  a  door,  large  line  pocket,  guaranteed  sat- 
isfactory. The  large  window,  12  x  20  inches,  is  a 
pliable  transparent  material  that  won't  break. 
Rubber  Cloth,  $3.50;  Heavy  Rubber  Cloth,  J4.00. 

Tr.^.l.'-iMark  'Blizzard'  l».sUiiiii>,'<l  unil.?r  dnvt;  puckt'ton  iiiHide 
If  your  dealer  hafio't  it.  writ,-  u^.  niii8trat,-d  l,ookK-t  flee. 
Vphlrle  Apron  ti  Hood  Vo.,  '.'(HI  R.  Itich  Ht.,  Colnmlios  O. 


Dwig^ins 

Climate  Proof 

FencoHare  the  stiind- 
ard  for  park-s,  lawns, 
cemeteries,  etc. 
Double  galvanized 
steel  wire  through- 
out offers  perfect  re- 
sistance to  klimntio  changes.  Distinctive  (l<"<igns  trim, 
graceful.  CAiWfi.Free,  nhows  variety  of  MtylenlO  to  .'J0<'  a  fo<it 


BOOKS   RECEIVED. 

Thk  Liif,R.\i<y  Digf.st  is  in  receipt  of  the  fol- 
lowing books : 

'"Asia  and  Europe."  —  Meredith  Townsend. 
(G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  $1.50  net.) 

"  An  Illustrated  History  of  English  Literature" 
—  Richard  Garnet  and  Edmund  Gosse.  (In  four 
volumes,  1,600  pp.;  $24  per  set.  The  Macmillan 
Company.) 

"Facts  about  Peat."— T.  H.  Leavitt.  (Lee  g. 
Shepard,  Boston,  $1  net.) 

"All's  Fair  in  Love." — Josephine  Caroline  Saw- 
yer.    (Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  $1.50.) 

"The  Woodhouse  Correspondence."  —  George 
W.  E.  Russell  and  Edith  Sichel.  (Dodd,  Mead  & 
Co.) 

"The  Story  of  Susan."— Mrs.  Henry  Dudeney. 
(Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  $1.50.) 

"American  Prohibition  Year  Book  for  1904  "- 
Alonzo  R.  Wilson  (United  Prohibition  Press, 
Chicago.) 

"The  Corner  in  Coffee."  —  Cyrus  Townsend 
Brady.     (G.  W.  Dillingham  Company,  $1.50.) 

"The  Universe  a  Vast  Electric  Organism."— 
(ieorge  Woodward  Warder.  (G.  W.  Dillingham 
Company,  $1.20  net.) 

"The  Yellow  Holly."— Fergus  Hume.  (G.  W. 
Dillingham  Company,  $1.50.) 


CALIFORNIA,  »33. 


From  Chicago  daily  during  March  and  April  via  Chicago, 
„    ,     ,      ^,      _  -       ,B  tv_i     .       .  A   J  I  A      Union  P.icific&  Northwestern  Line.     Daily  and  personally 

Dwigglns  Wire  Fena  Co.,  28  Dwlgglns  Ave.,  Anderson,  Ind.    conducted  excursions ;  $7  double  berth  from  Chicago  to 

'  the  Coast.     All  agents  sell  tickets  via  this  line.     For  illus- 

If    afflicted    T7lth  I    TUAMtneAit'e     Cua     WalAV     tratel  booklets,  mans,  rates,  and  full  information  address 
sore  eyes  tise      (    ThOllipSOn  S    tJB     WaTer     \v    H.  Kni-^kem,  P.tssen'ier  Trafllc  Manager,  Chicago,  111    1 

Readers  of  The  Litbrart  Diokst  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when 


"TheDayspring."-Dr.  William  Barry.  (Dodd, 
:Mead  &  Co.,  $1  '50. 1 

"Left  in  Charge."— Clara  Mon  is.  (G  \V.  Dill- 
ingham C'oinp;iny,  $1.50.) 

"Representative  Modern  Preachers."  Lewis  O. 
Brastow.     (The  Macmillan  Company.) 

■' .An  Evans  of  Suffolk." — Anna  Farquaiiar.  (T>. 
C.  Page  &  Co.,  $1.50.) 

"  Merely  Mary  Ann." — I.  Zangwill.  (Paper,  $0.50. 
The  Macmillan  Company.) 

"The  Story  of  Siena  and  San  Giniignano." — 
Edmund  G.  Gardner.  (The  Macmillan  Company, 
$1.75.) 

"Tillie:  A  Mennonite  Maid. "  —  Helen  R.  Maitin. 
(The  Century  Company,  $1.50.) 

"  Eppy  Grams."— By  Dinkelspiel,  per  George  V. 
Hobart.     (G.  W.  Dillingham  Company,  $0.75.) 

"I  Xeed  the  Money."— Hugh  McHugh.  (G.  W. 
Dillingham  Company,  $0.75.) 

"  (."onsolalio." — A  Memorial  Ode  by  Raymond 
M.  Alden.  (Paul  Elder  &  Co.,  San  Francisco, 
$0.50.) 

•The  Poems  of  John  Cleveland."— Edited  by 
Jolin  .M.  Berdan.     (The  Grafton  Press,  $1.50  net.) 

"The  Yokc."-Elizabeth  Miller.  (Bobbs-Mcr- 
rill  Company,  $1  50.) 

"The  Imperialist."— Mrs.  Everard  Cotes.  iD. 
Applelon  &  Co.,  $1.50.) 

"The  Modern  Bank."— Amos.  R.  Fiske.  1 D. 
Appleton  &  Co.,  $1.50  net.) 

"A     Lamb     to     the    Slaughter."-Lee   Wellir 
Scjuier.     (Palrint   Publishing  Company,  $12';  net.'* 
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The  renaissance  of  bicycling  brings  with  it 
one  of  the  finest  mechanical  devices  invented 
since  the  beginning  of  this  industry.     The 

TWO-SPEED  GEAR 

CHAINLESS 

BICYCLE 

Enables  the  rider,  by  a  slight  pressure  of  foot  on 
pedal,  to  change  from  high  to  low  gear  for  hill 
climbing  and  difficult  roads. 

Eastern  Department,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Columbia      Crawford      Cleveland      Tribune 


AVestern  Department,  Chicaeo,  111. 

Crescent      imperial       Rambler       Monarch 


Catalogues  free  at  our  10,000  dealers'  stores,  or  any 
one  Catalogue  mailed  on  receipt  of  a  two-cent  stamp 


This  48.p 
Cata- 
log 


ue 


Will 

Interest 

You 


Write  for  it  Today 

It's  FREE 

Every  woman    will     be 
delighted  with  this  cata- 
logue—  makes  sugges- 
tions     for      furnishing' 
^your  Porch. Lawn, etc., 
.with    outdoor    furni- 
ture.     Many   unique 
ideas  that  save  1^5.00 
to  J25.00    a   season. 
Tells  about  the  celebrated 


Old  Hickory  Chairs  and  Furniture 

and  how  you  can  use  it  to  advantage.  Fully  illus- 
trated, ready  for  immediate  delivery.  Write  now. 
AH  good  furniture  dealers  sell  Old  Hickori'  C)«irs 
arvd  Furniture.  Made  of  genuine  hickory  with  bark 
on — you've  seen  them.     Write 

OLD  HICKOKY  CHAIR  COMPANY 
363  Cherry  Street,  Martinsville,  Iiid. 

"The  Original  Old  Hickory  Furniture  Manufacturer s  " 


Vxt!fiincUtr(ml^t\\oi\d\  Bookcase 

Pronounced  the 
bent  l>y  thou- 
sands of  Ui*ei-s. 
Highly  finished 
in  nolld  Uolden 
Ouk.  I'riee  per 
seel  ion.  w  it  h 
door.  81.75;  with- 
out door,  $1  00, 
Sent  on  iippro- 
Tul.  fieighl  pre- 
paid,  dii-ect  from 
f  Hctoiy.  Send 
for  Catalogue 
No.  S.i. 

THE  C.  J.  LrNDSTKOM  <0.. 

Formerly  The  Standard  Mfg.  C...    I.Illle  KalN,  N.  V. 


YnilR  ^^  '"""  make  your  book  money  go  farther  for 
I  UUn  you  than  any  other  establishment.  Ours  is  the 
Dnni/  oldest.  larKest.  and  cheapest  mail  order  book 
UuUlx  house  in  the  United  States.  We  supply  any  and 
MRNTV  a"  hooks  publishud-mSCOTJNTS  ALLTHE 
muraCf  WAY  UP  to  so  per  cent.  Our  CatHlogiie  of 
BIG  BOOK  B.\RGArNS  and  new  books,  just  issued,  mailed 
free  if  applied  for  at  once.  It  is  to  the  advantage  of  all 
BOOK  LOVERS  to  keep  in  close  touch  with  us  and  get 
our  four  or  five  catalogues  of  BOOK  BARG.ilNS  issued 
each  year.    Address 

THE  UNION  LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION, 
Ol  iiud  oa  rmh  .\venui-,  \ow  York  City 

Readers  of  The  Literart 


CURRENT   POETRY. 

"  My  Dreams  are    at  Thy  Door," 

By  Edith  M.  Thomas. 
My  dreams  are  at  thy  door, 

They  beat  with  unheard  hands: 
Their  cries  thou  heed'st  no  more 

Than  the  spent  wave  on  the  sands. 

My  dreains  are  at  thy  door  : 

Night  and  Illusion  give 
(As  they  have  given  before) 

The  life  they  briefly  live. 

But,  while  they  wait,  outpour 
Thine  own,  in  fluttering  line; 

My  dreams  are  at  thy  door  — 

Thy  dreams — they  seek  not  mine  ! 

From  Smart  Set. 


Africa. 

By   GEORGK    COSSINS. 

She  stands,  with  dusky  head  downbent, 
And  gloom5'  eyes  that  spell  despair, 
She  who  is  old— yet  young  of  face- 
She  to  whom  fell  the  dark  disgrace, 
Cain's  evil  brood  to  bear  ! 

She  dreams  of  Nations  long  since  dead, 
Of  millions  killed  by  fire  and  flood, 
And,  tho  her  parted  lips  are  sweet, 
Beneath  her  slender,  tired  feet, 
Run  rivulets  of  blood  ! 

Misfortune  met  her  at  her  birth: 
Her  children  bore  the  brand  of  Cain, 
Her  lands  the  home  of  savage  brutes, 
Of  songless  birds, — of  bitter  fruits, — 
Of  slavery,  and  pain. 

Her  wealth  has  tempted  many  men; 
But  for  herself  not  one  has  sighed  ; 
And  lower  bows  the  dusky  head, 
From  somber  eyes  salt  tears  are  shed 
Of  bitter  wounded  pride  ! 

—  From  London  Spectator. 


"Surely  He  Hath  Borne  Our  Griefs." 

(Chicago,  December  JO,  igoj.J 

By  Hugh  Macnaghten. 

We  might  have  spared  him  this, 
The  worst  of  all  the  sorrows  of  the  year  — 
The  many  children  whom  He  held  so  dear, 
The  women  and  the  men 
Who  shared  His  creed, 
So  wonderfully  fashioned  in  the  womb, 

So  wisely  loved,  and  then 
Through  human  thoughtlessness  or  greed 
Condemned  to  this  unutterable  doom— 
We  might  have  spared  Him  this. 

He  has  so  much  to  bear: 
In  every  pang  of  every  stricken  heart 


ttME. 


DENTfAL 


(^STRENGTH  OF. 
r    GIBRALTAR  ) 


Your  Fortune 
Told 

not  by  aid  of  magic, 
nor  occult  science,  but 
the  principles  of  thrift 
and  foresight  induced 
through  Life  Insurance. 
The  man  who  secures 
an  Endowment  Policy 
now  lays  the  foundation 
of  future  competence. 

THE 

PRUDENTIAL 

INSURANCE  CO.  OF  AMERICA 
JOHN  F.  DRYDEN, 

^'■^St.  ^      /       Without 

ip/       committing 

Hr\ti-  -<*  /       myself  to  any 

ome  Office  :  .^Y  ^^J^    ,    sh.ii 

NEWARK,  i.y^    be  Blad   to  receive 

^     I  ^°/        ''"^^'  particulars  and 

^   *  "•  ^/      rates     of    Endowment 

C^  /      Policies 

t^&/    For 

Name Age 

Address 

Occupation Dept.  R. 


Buy  from  Our  Factory 

SAVE  A  THIRD 

Our  plan  of  selling  direct  to  user  cuts  out  two 
proUts  and  saves  a  third  on  retail  prices.  Our 
assortment  of  carriages  and  harness  Is  larger  than 
any  dealer  can  show  you.  We  guarantee  all  our 
goods.  We  are  bona-tlde  manufacturers— not  a 
commission  house.  Send  for  our  free  illus- 
gtrated  catalogue. 

THE  COLUMBUS  CABBIAGTAND  HARNESS  CO..  Columbus,  Ohio. 


DiOBST  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  adTertisers. 
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'  A  ccurate-io-tfie-Secoiii 


are  made  in  an  independent  factory 
by  reliable  workmen.  They  can  be 
guaranteed  with  perfect  confidence 
for  we  make  every  pari — movement, 
case  and  all. 

Every  other  high  grade  watch  is  a 
product  of  various  firms.  One  makes 
the  case — another  the  works — each 
must  trust  to  the  honesty  of  the  other. 

We  cannot  shift  responsibility 
and  do  not  wish   to. 


E^steJsIlsKed 
1823 


®i)ttfeermfl 


nivjstrated 

Catalogue 
sent  upon 
eLpplJcatlon 


PIANOS 


CHICKERING 
&  SONS. 

805  Tremorkt  St., 
Boston,  Mass. 


Throughout  His  viniverse  He  claims  a  part, 
And  wanders  up  and  down 
By  street  and  square, 
And  sees  the  travail  of  the  souls  of  all 

In  every  pitiless  town 
Or  in  the  fields  and  makes  it  His  ; 
He  feels  a  wound  when  fluttering  sparrows  fall  ; 
We  might  have  spared  Him  this. 

Think  what  it  must  have  been 
To  love  the  children  as  He  loves  alone. 
And  this,  through  every  day,  to  have  foreknown, 
And  this,  through  every  hour. 
To  have  foreseen. 
Is  any  other  sorrow  like  to  His, 

Who,  having  boundless  power. 
Beheld  our  agony  of  need 

And  died  again  with  all  (O  hearts  that  bleed  !), 
Yet  could  not  spare  us  this  ? 

— From  London  Spectator. 


A  SPRING  BARGAIN 

Are  You  Going 
to  Build  ? 

Sciiil  2.V  and  we  will 
K<-ij<l  y<ni  our  large 
book  or  12.')  iilans  - 
rinist  piiblislied— (tiv- 
intr  VUW8,  plans,  de- 
w  liptionHndeatiinates 
to  build.  Many  of  the 
latcBt  Colonial  pat- 
tcrnn.  The  regular 
price  of  thin  book  is 
81  10,  but  in  order  to 
eireulate  Xfy.W\  more 
eoiiiea  we  are  nirikine 
92,200  UcuHC.  thl»  Spring  one-rourtb 

orlce  offer  foi  the  next  few  »eek«  only.    Wrlteto-day. 
A  cJutirf.  Htl*-rfiott  of  Hfithle  tJrsif/n/t 

J.  H.  DAVERMAN  &  SON,  Architects 

,366  Smith  Block  Grand  Rapids.  Mich.  > 


The  Song  of  the  Sea. 

By  Joe  Lincoi  n. 

Oh,  the  song  of  the  sea, 

The  wonderful  song  of  the  sea  ! 
Like  the  far-off  hum  of  a  tlirobbing  drum 

It  steals  through  the  night  to  me  ; 

And  my  fancy  wanders  free 

To  a  little  seaport  town. 
And  a  spot  I  knew,  where  the  roses  grew, 

By  a  cottage  small  and  brown, 

And  a  child  strayed  up  and  down 

O'er  hillock  and  beach  and  lea. 
And  crept  at  dark  to  his  bed,  to  hark 

To  the  wonderful  song  of  the  sea. 

Oh,  the  song  of  the  sea. 

The  mystical  song  of  the  sea  ! 
What  strains  of  joy  to  a  dreaming  boy 

That  music  was  wont  to  be  ! 

And  the  night  wind  through  the  tree 

Was  a  perfumed  breath  that  told 
Of  the  spicy  gales  that  filled  the  sails 

Where  the  tropic  billows  rolled. 

And  the  rovers  hid  their  gold 

By  the  lone  palm  on  the  key- 
But  the  whispering  wave  their  secret  gave 

In  the  mystical  song  of  the  sea. 

Oh,  the  song  of  the  sea. 

The  beautiful  song  of  the  sea  ! 
The  mighty  note  from  the  ocean's  throat. 

The  laugh  of  the  wind  in  glee  ! 

And,  swift  as  the  ripples  flee 

With  the  surges  down  the  shore. 
It  bears  me  back,  o'er  life's  long  track. 

To  home  and  its  love  once  more  ; 

I  stand  at  the  open  door, 

Dear  mother,  again,  with  thee. 
And  hear  afar  on  the  booming  bar 

The  beautiful  song  of  the  sea. 

—From  L.  A.  IV.  BuUelin. 
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IMPROVED 
SYSTEM 


SECTIONAL 

Ti'nBOOK 
CASE 

U£p10VABlt  DOOR 


PATENTED 


The  GuNN  has  a  handsome  appearance  with 
all  the  sectional  earmarks  eliminated.  Cabinet- 
work and  finish  best  of  Grand  Rapids  produc- 
tion. Removable  anti-friction  Doors;  valu- 
able books  not  soiled  when  cleaning  the  glass. 
For  further  information  ask  "The  man  with  a 
Gunn" — He  knows.  Complete  catalogue  free. 
For  sale  by  leading  dealers  or  direct  from  the 
factory.      No  higher  in  price  than  the  old  styles. 

Gunn  Furnitvre  Co.  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Also  makers  of  Gunn  DBSKS  and  FILING  CABINETS. 


'-;V:«e«ntets 

t^OX      *J*^     ,,d  to  people  who 

^^  to-day  ate  ^o^y^^^atd    ^VP^" 
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tbe  Fo\^;^ou  or.  ^°/r 

550  Front  St..  ^^S^ 
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Months  Free 

THE  INVESTOK'S  REVIEW 
A  journal  of  advice  for  everybody.  Fully 
illustrated.  Gives  latest  and  most  relinblo 
information  coneerninp  industrial,  inininp,  oil  and 
otIuT  etoeka  and  enterprises.  No  investor  can  afford  to 
be  without  it.  Keep  posted.  ICnowledge  is  power. 
I'^nrtunes  liave  been  lost  for  thewant  of  linowledge  of 
opportunities  tliat  canio  too  late,  and  foitunes  have 
been  made  bv  ».'aining  Ijnowledpe  easily  obtained  If 
you  will  only  "seek  it.     Great  opportunities  come  and 

f*;o.    Great  f (ikes  likewise.    Get  posted  before  investing 
n  anything.    Writeat  once  for  frie  sample  copy. 

THE  INVESTOR'S  REVIEW. 
1300  Caff  BIdg.,  Chicago.  III. 

nyO    GUAnANlLLD      Annuities  issued  at  aeeSO. 

at  aire  C,:.  Ten  I'er  «cnt.     Tax  exempt.  Sales  In  1902.  Ten 

Hlllluii  OollurH.    J.  A.  Steele,  115  IJ'<l«v„v,  ^e«■  York 

Headers  of  Tbk  Literary  Diobst  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writinf?  to  advertisers. 


California 


is  the  moatndvortisod  part  of  the  world. 

Much  money  is  now  cominK  here  for 

homes,    buyint!   land   at  over  ^100  per 

acre  in  highly  iKlvertiscd  iiarts.  There  are  unndvertised 
spots  lure  nearly  ns  biK  as  Mas.saehusetts  never  visited  liy 
homeaCM'kers.  The  best  eitros  land  in  the  world  can  still 
be  had  for  $10  per  nere.  Send  me  SOe.  for  some  informa- 
lion  that  will  Hurprise  yon.  Twill  return  yonr  money  if 
vou  lire  not  siitisfie<l.  l»r«'Ml«l<>ii«  Fruit  Orowcrs'  As- 
HOi-latlwii.  Uiaiiii>nil  Ni>rlii|;i!i,  Cul. 
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The  Derelict. 
By  Louise  Morgan  Sill. 

A  derelict  am  I, 

A  child  of  mournful  fate- 
No  home  but  the  sea  and  sky, 

No  captain  and  no  mate. 
My  steersman  is  the  wind. 

And  never  a  crew  1  see — 
They  wrecked  me  here  at  the  cold  New  Year, 

And  straight  abandoned  me. 

I've  sailed  a  many  a  miie. 

And  curious  sights  I've  seen. 
I've  rocked  where  the  tropics  smile. 

And  far  to  the  North  I've  been, 
Where  icebergs  threatened  me 

With  a  cell  in  a  frozen  grave. 
But  here  and  there  some  unseen  care 

Contrives  my  hulk  to  save. 

I've  passed  in  the  long  Gulf  Stream 

A  thousand  ships  or  more. 
I've  seen  the  lookout  dream 

Of  his  wife  and  babes  ashore. 
I've  floated  bj-  his  prow. 

All  menacing  of  death, 
So  near,  so  near,  that  I  could  hear 

The  indraw  of  his  breath. 

I  flee  in  the  desert  night. 

Before  the  storm  alone. 
For  peace  and  the  morning  light 

My  tortured  timbers  groan. 
No  crime  is  on  my  soul, 

Yet,  with  a  thousand  jaws 
To  harry  me,  the  pitiless  sea 

It  gnaws,  and  gnaws,  and  gnaws. 

—From  Harper's  Weekly. 


PERSONALS. 

President  Bachanan's  Sad  I>ove  Story.— 
Among  other  things,  writes  Myrtle  Reed  to  the 
Athens  (Ga.)  Athenian^  James  Buchanan  was  re- 
markable for  his  life-long  fidelity  to  one  woman. 
Soon  after  he  left  the  legislature  and  took  up  the 
practise  of  law  he  became  engaged  to  a  beautiful 
and  extremely  sensitive  young  lady,  Anne  Cole- 
man On  account  of  her  sensitiveness  there  came 
a  rupture,  and  Buchanan  received  a  note  from 
Miss  Coleman  asking  him  to  release  her  from  her 
engagement.    The  story  continues: 

There  was  no  explanation  forthcoming,  and  it 
was  not  until  long  afterward  that  he  discovered 
that  gossips  and  busybodies  had  gone  to  Miss 
Coleman  with  stories  concerning  him  which  had 
no  foundation  save  in  their  mischief-making  im- 
aginations. 

After  all  hi.s  efforts  atreestabli.shing  the  old  re- 
lation had  proved  useless,  he  wrote  to  her  that  if 
it  were  her  wish  to  be  released  from  the  engage- 
ment he  could  not  but  submit,  as  he  had  no  desire 
to  hold  her  against  her  will. 

The  break  came  in  the  latter  part  of  the  summer 
of  >8i9.  He  threw  himself  into  his  work  with  re- 
newed energy,  and  later  on  she  went  to  visit 
friends  in  Philadelphia. 

Tho  she  was  too  proud  to  admit  it,  there  was 
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TTieKelly  Springfield 
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Comfort  and  durability  aretwoqualitiesthat 
make  the  Kelly-Springfield  Tire  what  it  is. 

It  is  the  easiest  riding  tire  because  it  has 
real  resiliency  and  resiliency  that  lasts. 

It  is  durable  because  in  no  position  can 
the  channel  cut  the  tire,  nor  can  it  be  driven 
from  its  place  by  a  sudden  shock. 

Kelly-Springfield  Tires  prolong  the  life  of 
the  vehicle,  and  enhance  the  comfort  of  its 
occupant. 

Our  booklet,  "The  Kelly -Springfield 
Idea,"  will  set  you  to  thinking. 
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40  Wall  Street,  New  York. 
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evidence  that  the  beautiful  and  high-spirited  girl 
was  suffering  from  a  heartache.  On  the  ninth  of 
December  she  died  very  suddenly,  and  her  body 
was  brought  home  just  a  week  after  she  left  Lan- 
caster. 

The  funeral  took  place  the  next  day,  Sunday, 
and  to  Robert  Coleman,  the  girl's  father,  the  heart- 
broken man  wrote  a  letter  which  in  simple  pathos 
stands  almost  alone.  It  is  the  only  document 
which  remains,  but  in  these  few  lines  is  hidden  a 
tragedy: 

"Lancaster,  Dec.  10, 1819. 

"My  Dear  Sir— You  have  lost  a  child,  a  dear, 
dear  child.  I  have  lost  the  only  earthly  object  of 
my  affections,  without  whom  life  now  presents  to 
me  a  dreary  blank. 

"  My  prospects  are  all  cut  off,  and  I  feel  that  my 
happiness  will  be  buried  with  her  in  the  grave. 

"It  is  now  no  time  for  explanation,  but  the  time 
will  come  when  j-ou  will  discover  that  she,  as  well 
as  1,  has  been  much  abused.  God  forgive  the 
authors  of  it!  My  feelings  of  resentment  against 
them,  whoever  they  may  be,  are  buried  in  the  dust. 

"  I  may  sustain  the  shock  of  her  death,  but  I  feel 
that  happiness  has  fled  from  me  forever.  The 
prayer  which  I  make  to  God  without  ceasing  is 
that  I  may  yet  be  able  to  show  my  veneration  for 
the  memory  of  my  dear,  departed  saint,  by  my 
respect  and  attachment  for  her  surviving  friends. 
May  Heaven  bless  you,  and  enable  you  to  bear 
the  shock  with  the  fortitude  of  a  Christian. 

"I  am  forever  your  sincere  and  grateful  friend, 
"J.AMES  Buchanan." 


One  Day  with  Whistler. — Frederick  Keppel,  in 
a  personal  article  on  Whistler  in  TJte  Reader,  tells 
many  characteristic  anecdotes  of  the  great  artist, 
one  of  which  v\e  quote: 

Another  incident  of  that  day  was  the  visit  of  a 
foreign  artist,  an  old  acquaintance,  with  whom 
Whistler  had  not  as  yet  quarelled.  He  was  re- 
ceived with  genuine  cordiality,  and,  artist-like,  he 
ran  round  the  studio  looking  at  everything.  One 
small  picture  seemed  to  charm  him  especially,  and 
he  said  :  "Now  that  is  one  of  your  good  ones." 
"  Don't  look  at  it,  dear  boy,"  said  Whistler  airily, 
"  it's  not  finished."  "  Finished  !  "  said  the  visitor. 
"  Why,  it  is  the  most  carefvilly  finished  picture  of 
yours  that  I  have  ever  seen."  "  Don't  lo«k  at  it!  " 
persisted  Whistler.  "You  are  doing  injustice  to 
yourself,  you  are  doing  injustice  to  my  picture — 
and  you  are  doing  injustice  to  me  !  "  The  visitor 
looked  bewildered  when  Whistler,  in  a  theatrical 
tone,  cried  out,  "  Slop,  I'll  finish  it  now  !  "  Then 
he  procvired  av"ery  small  carnel's-hair  brush,  fixed 
it  on  a  long  and  slender  handle,  mixed  a  little 
speck  of  paint  on  his  palette,  dipped  the  tip  of  his 
brush  into  it,  and  then,  standing  off  from  his  pic- 
ture,  and   with  the   action   of  a   fencer    with   his 
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rapier,  he  lunged  forward  and  touched  the  picture 
in  one  spot  with  hispigment.  "Now  it's  finished," 
said  he.  "Now  you  may  look  at  it!"  This  was 
all  highly  dramatic,  and  indeed  very  well  acted, 
but,  as  in  the  case  of  some  stage  plays,  the  final  act 
of  Whistler's  performance  proved  to  be  an  anti- 
climax :  the  foreign  artist  took  his  leave,  but  find- 
ing that  he  had  left  his  umbrella  behind  him, 
called  for  it  next  day.  The  servant,  recognizing 
him,  told  him  that  Mr.  Whistler  had  gone  out  for 
the  day,  but  invited  him  to  go  to  the  studio  and 
seek  his  umbrella.  He  went  there  and  found  it, 
but  also  took  the  opportunity  of  having  one  more 
look  at  the  picture  which  had  been  "finished" 
for  his  special  benefit  the  day  before  ;  and  then  he 
saw  that  the  iittle  dab  of  wet  paint  which  Whistler 
had  so  dramatically  put  on  he  had  afterward  scru- 
pulously wiped  off  again  '. 


IVIORE   OR    LESS    PUNGENT. 

Funny  Schoolboy  Blunders. — The  following 
list  of  amusing  mistakes  made  by  British  school- 
boys in  their  examination  papers  is  compiled  by 
The  University  Corresfondeui : 

Iron  is  grown  in  large  quantities  for  manufac- 
turing purposes  in  South  France. 

The  sun  never  sets  on  British  possessions  be- 
cause the  sun  sets  in  the  west,  and  our  colonies 
are  in  the  north,  south,  and  east. 

The  diminutive  of  man  is  mankind. 

Question  :  Define  the  first  person.  Answer  : 
Adam. 

Blood  consists  of  two  sorts  of  cork-screws — red 
cork-.screws  and  white  cork-screws. 

Asked  to  explain  what  a  buttress  is,  one  boy 
replied,  "a  women  who  makes  butter,"  and  an- 
other "a  female  butcher." 

Teacher's  dictation  :  His  choler  rose  to  such  a 
height  that  passion  well-nigh  choked  him.  Pupil's 
reproduction  :  His  collar  rose  to  such  a  height 
that  fashion  well-nigh  choked  him. 

A  Job's  comforter  is  a  thing  you  give  babies  to 
soothe  them. 

A  sky-scraper  is  an  overtrimmed  hat. 

Political  economy  is  the  science  which  teaches 
us  to  get  the  greatest  benefit  with  the  least  pos- 
sible amount  of  honest  labor. 

An  emolument  is  a  soothing  medicine. 

In  the  United  States  people  are  put  to  death  by 
elocution. 

Gravity  was  discovered  by  Isaac  Walton.  It  is 
chiefly  noticeably  in  the  autumn,  when  the  apples 
are  falling  from  the  trees. 


A  L>eH|i«rate  Case.— DOROTHY  :  "Penelope  is 
a  frightfully  fluent  talker  ;  I  couldn't  get  a  word 
in  edgewise." 

Theooork  :  "Oh,  that  was  only  because  you 
let  her  get  the  first  start."— Az/c. 

Studies  of  the  Vernacular. —Conversation  be- 
tween the  ribbon  counter  girl  and  the  girl  at  the 
candy  counter : 

"Onnust?" 
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The  convenience  of  the  reliable  Oldsmobile  to 
the  man  of  affairs  can  only  be  appreciated  by  use. 
Once  tried,  and  its  capacity  for  saving  minutes  and 
dollars  realized,  no  business  man  would  consider 
it  economy  to  be  without  one. 

The  light  and  simple  Oldsmobile  Runabout  is 
very  different  from  cumbersome  and  complicated 
touring  cars,  which  nred  the  constant  attendance 
of  a  chauffeur,  and  frequently  develop  accidents 
and  necessities  for  repairs  when  a  delay  can 
least  be  afforded. 

For  complete  information  about  the  Stand- 
ard Oldsmobile  (with  curved  dash)  or  any  of 
our  other  cars,  see  our  nearest  selling  agent, 
or  write  direct.    A  captivating  automobile 
story  "Golden  Gate  to  Hell  Gate,"  free  on 
lequest  to  Dept,  jj_ 

Olds  Motor  "VlTorKs,  Detroit,  T7.  S.  A. 

Member  of  the  Association  of  Licensed  Automobile  Mfrs. 
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MITCHELL  LIGHT  CAR 

Two-cylinder  engiue,  air-cooled,  mounted 
in  front,  sliding-gear  transmission,  three 
forward  speeds  and  reverse  all  on  one  lever 
with  direct  drive  on  high  speed;  automatic 
lubrication,  seven  actual  horse  power,  quiet 
in  operation. 

PRICE  $700 

If^riie  for  catalog. 

MITCHELL  MOTOR  CAR  CO.. 

24  Hamilton  Ave.,  RzLCine.  Wis. 

Maker  of  Motor  Cars  and  Motorcycles. 
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Is  a  portable  100  candle  power  li^ht  cost- 
ing only  2  cts.  per  week.  Makes  and  burns 
its  own  gas.  Krighterthan  electricity  or 
acetylene  and  cheaper  than  kerosene.  No 
Din.  No  Grease.  No  Odor.  Over  100  styles. 
Lighted  instantly  with  a  match.  Every 
lamp  warranted.   AirenU  Wanted  Kierjwhere 

THE    "BEST"    LIGHT    CO. 

92   E.  5th  Street,  CANTON.  OHIO. 
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RUBBER  TIRES 


This  high-grade  Buggy,  our  Custom  Made  Special,  has 
all  the  desirable  features  of  a  $100  Buggy  iind  50  strong 
points  that  no  other  buggy  has.  We  sell  direct  to  you 
from  our  factory,  and  our  «  hole.sale  pi  ices  .^ave  you 
Middlemen  1'rofits.  We  manufacture  HO  styles 
Vehicles  from  S23.50  up,  iind  90  styles  Harness  from 
84,40  up.  Our  large  Vehicle  and  Harness  book  tells 
all  about  our  no  money  with  order  plan,  satisfaction 
and  fi  eight  guaranty ,  and  how  we  ship  anywhere  on 

30DAYS'  FREE  TRIAL! 

Don't  order  a  Vehicle  or  Harness  of  any  kind  until 
you  have  heard  from  us. 
Write  to-day  for  Free  Money-Saving  Catalogue.  | 

U.  S.  BUGGY  &  CART  CO..  B  460,  Cincinnati,  0. 


yourShoes  Hurt? 

Very  likely  they  are  not  just  rig-ht 
for  you  and  may  ni.ike  your  feet 
tender,  If  they  haven't  done   so 

already, 

Peterson's   $4.7.'>  Anti- 
Tender  Foot  Shoes 

arenntuml  covers  tor  the  feet  in  the 
true  sense.  They  have  the  nce*Ied 
spaces   in  tlie  proper  places  and 
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gestioni  for  their  ^-arc.    6«Dd  ftjr  Itto-daj;  you  will  find  it  well  worth  yuurwhlls. 

M .  0.  PETERSON  &  CO.,  154  Fifth  Ave.,   CHICAGO. 
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cured  to  stay  cured.  Clause  re- 
moved. Health  restored.  Attacka 
never  return.  Eat  heartily.  Sleep 
Kouudly  nil  night.  No  further 
need  of    medicines.       Over  62,000 


Asthma  and  Hay  Fever  sulTerers  trealeil.     Write  for      - 

B001C-.5AKUEE.  p.  HAROLD  HAYES.  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 
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"  OSTERMOOR " 


A  lady  in  Michigan  writes  us  :  '•  Your  clever 
advertising  has  made  me  covet  an  Ostekmoor 
Mattress,  but  unfortunately  when  I  was  mar- 
ried we  bought  an  outfit  of  hair-stuffed  ticks — 
too  good  to  throw  away  ;  hardly  good  enough 
to  keep.  While  visiting  Mrs.  — — ,  of  Detroit 
(one  of  your  customers),  I  picked  up  a  copy  of 
your  interesting  book,  '  The  Test  of  Time,'  ai.  1 
learned  for  the  first  time  how  many  were  the 
forms  and  how  fair  the  prices  of  your 

**  Ostermoor  " 
Cushions   and   Pillows 

Among  the  many  handsome  and  suggestive 
pictures  I  saw  a  window-seat  idea  that  my  hus- 
band says  we  must  adopt.  Please  quote  me  a 
price  on'a  cushion  (like  one  on  page  43),  size  of 
paper  pattern  enclosed." 

SEND   FOR  BOOK 

MAILED  FREE 

Our  96-paKeb(K.k,  "  The  Test 
©f  Time,  not  only  treats  ex- 
haustively the  nirittrfss  ques- 
tion, hut  nlso  destrihes  and 
illustrates  (with  scores  of  pic- 
tures), OSTKKMOOR  Cushions 
and  Pillows,  for  Window 
Seat",  Cozy  Comers,  Hall 
Benclie«  and  Easy  Chairs ; 
lioal  t_'usiiious, Carriage  Cush- 
ions, Church  '*ushi"us — we 
have  4'.  II  s  h  i  o  n  e  d  25,000 
churches.  It  is  an  encyclo- 
pfedii  of  comfort  and  pood 
t.iste— Tiiay  we  send  it  *  Your 
name  on  3  postal  will  do.  It 
costs  us  25  cents,  but  you  are 
welcome  to  it— ewn  if  you 
send  from  curiosity  alone. 

LOOK  OUT!  Dealers 

are  trying  to  sell  the 
'•just  as  good  kind." 
Ask  to  see  the  name 
"  OsTE R.MOOR  "  and 
our  trade-mark 
label,  sewn  on  the 
end.  It's  not  Felt 
if  it's  not  an  Oster- 
moor. Mattresses 
expressed,  prepaid 
by  us,  same  day 
check  is  received. 
Estimates  on  cushions  and  samples  of  coverings 
by  return  mail. 

OSTERHOOR  &  COHPANY 
119  Elizabeth  street,        ...        NEW  YORK 

tanadiai]  Al'iihn  :  The  Alask.i  Fcathir  and  Down  Co.,  Ltd.,  Montreal. 


30  Nights'  Free  Trial 

Sk'tpi-nUieOSTKRMOORtll.ny 
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don't  believe  it  to  he  tlie  equal  in 
cleanlinfss,  duraliility  an^I  c'.in- 
fort  of  anv  $50  hair  mattress  e\«r 
ma<ie,  you  can  j;et  your  iii"'ii.-\ 
b.'iik  by  return  mail — " 
tious  asked." 

2  feet  6  inches  wide, 

25  lbs. 

3  feet  \vide,  30  lbs. 

3  feet 6 inch.es -wide. 

35  lbs. 

4  feet  wide,  40  lbs. 

4  feet  6  inches  wide, 
45  lbs. 
All  6  feet  3  inches  long. 

Express  Charges  Prepaid. 

In     two     paiLs,    .^O     cents     extra. 
Si'i'tial    si /AS     at     special     prii-'s. 


«jues- 

$8.35 
10.00 
11.70 
13.35 
15.00 


COSTS  25  CENTS 


LASTS  25  YEARS 


Solid  GiTiimti  Silver.  TriinH,  KileHiiU'l  Cleans  the 
nails  with  cither  liiind.  Don't  take  imitations.  Sold 
"■ver.vwhere  or  by  mail  for  '.!.">'.  Money  back  if  ><>ii 
want  it.  Manicure  Book.  "  A  Hand)  llniMl  Hook  of  llit^ 
llandn"  <-orn|d<'te  instrii<-t ion  on  the  care  of  the 
hands  and  nails.     Sent  for  tw<»  'Iv.  stamps. 

ICLIP-KLIP  CO.,  5.S8  Clinton  Ave.  S.,  Rochester,  N.  V. 


\^  A  M'rpr\ Active,  educated  men  of  biisi- 

"'  ^^i~  I  L»L/  iiess  ability  who  desire  to  earn 
>i.ooo  per  year  or  more.  Give  age.  fiualifications, 
references.    DODI),  MEAD  &  CO.,  New  York. 


■'  ftngiu  I  " 
"Oakum  off  I  " 
'■  Sure  zima  stanninear." 
"  lull  nieanit  ? "' 
••  Ubetcha." 
"  Oosetldy  tlid?" 
■■  Clurlova  there." 
•  Wall  sheno  boutit.'" 
■■  IJ'no.     Swatshesedd." 
'•  Oakum  off  !     Vercoddin." 

"Thinkso  fu  wanta.     Hawcher  Chrismas  gifs  ? ' 
"  Xotcliett.     Bawchoors  .>  " 
"  Xaw.     Saylookeer  !  " 
•'  Watchasay  ?" 

"  Jeer  baw  Tomman  Li! " 

"  Xotsloud  !     Somebody  learus." 

'■  Lettuni.     Nothinmuchno  how." 

"  Quitchercoddin." 

"  Oakum  off  !     I  aintacoddin." 

"(.iracious  Itiius  begittinalong  !  " 

"  Somiis  I." 

"Slong!" 

"SlongI"  —Chicago  7>/*««i?. 


KLIPS 


More  than  He  Could  AflTord.-  Thk  SISTER  : 
"Why  don't  5-ou  get  possession  of  that  girl.'  She 
is  as  pretty  as  a  picture." 

Tfif,  Brother  :— "The  frame  is  too  e.spensive." 
—Life. 


X<>  Question  about  It MRS.  Benham  :  "Well, 

if  worst  comes  to  worst  I  can  keep  the  wolf  away 
from  the  door  by  singing." 

Bexh.^m  :  "You  can  if  he  has  a  correct  ear  for 
music."— ^'otij;-/  Het. 


All  Oowii!— Mrs.  Newi.vwed  :  "Doctor,  that 
bottle  of  medicine  you  left  for  baby  is  all  gfone." 

Doctor  :  "Impossible  !  I  told  you  to  give  him 
a  teaspoonful  once  an  hour." 

Mks.  Xkwlywed  : — "Yes;  but  John  and  I  and 
mother  and  the  nurse  have  to^each^take  a  [tea- 
spoonful,  too,  in  order  to  induce  baby  to  take  it." 
-I'uck. 


Partners.— BiLTEK  (to  cook):  "I  suppose  you 
think  you've  got  as  much  right  to  drink  my  whis- 
ky as  I  have." 

Cook  :  "Weil,  oi'm  livin'  wid  yer  woife,  too, 
am't  \V'—Ha> per's  Bazar. 

Just  .So.— Little  Clarence:  "Pa,  the  middle 
class ?" 

Mr.  Callipers:  "Referring  to  people,  I  pre- 
sume 1  Well,  the  middle  class  is  the  meddle  class, 
which  is  one  layer  below  the  muddle  class.  There 
is  no  model  class."— i";«a/-/  Set. 


He  Heard  It.  —  A  gentleman  with  very 
squeaky  boots  chanced  to  go  into  a  theater  the 
other  night  just  as  the  actor  on  the  stage  was  ex- 
claiming, "  But,  soft !  Methought  I  heard  a  foot- 
fall !  "  Then  arose  the  heartiest  laugh  of  the  eve- 
iimg.  — 7'//-Z^/V.r. 


Comfort  in  "Velvet  Grip." 

The  Rreat  chanRC  that  has  taken  place  in  the  use  of 
Ladies'  Hose  Siijiporters  has  caused  the  manufacturers  of 
Corsets  to  attach  Hose  .Supporters  to  them.  These  "  Cor- 
set "  Hose  Supporters  are,  of  course,  of  many  styles  and 
qualities,  but  if  you  find  on  them  the  "  Velvet  Grip  "  clasp 
for  holding  the  stocking,  you  will,  in  that  respect,  feel 
secure  and  comfortable. 


Uf  ■  Uypn   A  rapy  of  the  ~  New  England  Primer" 


(li)!K)-l~i)i»).   Large  price  offered.   Send 
particulars  to  K.  B.  HANI),  5  West  OoHi  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 


Write  for  Price  List. 
H.  H.  Ballard,  327  Pittsfleld,  Mas.^. 

lieaderL  of  Thk  Lituraky  Digest  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  wheu  writing  lo  advertisers. 


Good    lamp-chimneys 

one  make 
my  name  on  'em  all. 

Macbeth. 


I  low  to  take  care  of  lamps,  including  the 

getting    of   right-shape   chimneys,    is  in  my 

Index ;  sent  free. 

M.XCHKIH.  Pittsburgh. 


BALDWIN 
REFRIGERATORS 

"Built  to  Last  a.  Lifetime  " 

From  one  end  to  the  other  of  this  great  country  you'll  see 
UaldwiD  Refrigerators  25  and  30  yrs.  old  still  in  active  daily  use. 

One  old  customer  »  rote 
a  few  days  ago  from  Fall 
River,  Mass.;  '1  have 
used  one  of  your  refrige- 
rators nearly  20  years, 
and  can  safely  i-ecom- 
mend  them  to  the  best 
of  people." 

This  indicates  not  only 
quality, butKood  preserv- 
ative results,  which  are 
secured  only  by  pi«1tlv« 
circulation.  You  buy  a 
refritferator  for  practi- 
cal use,  and  should  see  it 
hasthis  feature;  cold,  dry 
air  entering  the  bi)((om 
of  storage  chamber,  get- 
ting under  and  l>etneen 
food,  and  forcing  the 
warm  moistiire-Iadeu  at- 
mospheie  upwards  and 
away.  The  Baldwin  Dry 
Air  is  the  only  refrige- 
rator that  has  it.  All  oth- 
ers drop  the  cold  heavy 
air  on  to  food  and  beat 
downwardly  the  imptu'i- 
ties.  It  also  has  better 
and  strongei*  I'emovable 
(cleanable)  flues  than  any  other  make.  We  challenge  compar- 
ison. Baldwins  have  Lever  Wedge  Locks  and  rubber  insertion 
around  doors,  making  them  doubly  airtight.  Others  don't 
have  these  s[>ecialties. 

The  Baldwin  is  honestly  built.  It  economizes  ice,  and  is  the 
coldest,  dryest,  and  sweetest  refrigerator  made. 

It  comprises  150  popular  sizes  and  styles  in  Ash,  Oak,  and 
Soft-wood— Porcelain.  Metal,  and  Spruce  lined 

I'on't  buy  a  poor  refrigerator  because  its  first  cost  appears 
to  be  low^  for  it  will  prove  to  be  a  costly  article  in  wasted  ice 
anil  spoiled  food.  Send  for  catalogue  No.  38,  .sent  free,  and  in- 
vestigate the  refrigerator  with  an  established  reputation. 

THE  BALDWIN  REFRIGERATOR.  CO. 
208  Lawke  Street.  Burlington,  Vt. 
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VISITING 
CARDS 


POBt 

paid 


35C 


Correct  st y lea  and  sizes.  Order  filled  diiy  received.  Booklet 
'*Card  Style"  Freel  Also  business,  professional  aiui  fra« 

lernal  cnrda  .    "We  linvo  cuts  of  em  b  I  em  a  fur  all  aocirti^s. 

E.J.  SCHUSTER  PT«.  &  EJI8.  CO..  DEPT.SOST.  LOLIS.  MO. 


Let^sllelp^Sttlliinb 


Have  you  been  called  upon  to  speak  on  short 
notice  ?  Do  you  require  lielp  in  the  prepa- 
ration of  literary  work  ?  Do  you  seek  facts 
or  statistics  wiiicii  are  difficult  to  obtain  ? 
Wo  prepare  earefiilly 
.SPKKCHliS  SEKMONS 

TO  AS  IS  IvKCTUKES 

KSSAYS  TKKATISES,  etc 

Novels,    Plays,  and    All    Kinds   of  Manu- 
scripts Criticised,  Revised,  and  Sold 
on  Commission 

AW  Tranmttidus  .'^liiithj  Confidential 

The    International    Literary    Bureau 

lOstablislK'd  IWi:! 

Bible  House  New  York  City 
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A  Soft  Answer.  — An  Irishman  was  called  upon 
to  give  evidence  in  a  shootin.e:  affray. 

"  Did  you  see  that  shot  fired  ?  "  asked  the  magis- 
trate. 

'■  No,  sor  ;  but  I  heard  it,"  replied  the  witness. 

'■  That  is  not  satisfactory.     Step  down." 

As  the  Irishman  turned  to  go  he  laughed,  and 
was  rebuked  by  the  magistrate,  who  told  )iim  it 
was  contempt  of  court. 

"  Did  yez  see  me  laugh?" 

"  No  ;  but  I  heard  you." 

"That  IS  not  satisfactory." 

And  then  the  court  laughed.  —  Green  Bas 
(Boston). 


His  Yearn.  — Poor  Feekles  (about  to  be  oper- 
ated on  for  appendicitis):  "  Doctor,  before  you 
begin  I  wish  you  would  send  and  have  our  pastor, 
the  Reverend  Mr.  Harps,  come  over." 

Dr.  Cutter  :  "Certainly,  if  you  wish  it,  but— 
ah! " 

PEEBLES:  "I'd  like  to  be  opened  with  prayer." 
—Life. 

Current  Eveiirs. 

Foreign. 

Rus^o-Japanesf  W.^r. 
February  22. — The  Japanese  fleet,  under  Vice- 
Admiral  Togo,  again  attacks  Port  Arthur. 
Russia  addresses  a  vigorous  communication 
to  the  Powers,  accusing  Japan  of  violations 
of  the  law  of  nations. 

February  23. — Reports  from  various  points  con- 
firm statements  that  Russian  scouting  parties 
liave  penetrated  Korea  for  miles  south  of  the 
Yalu  River.  The  Japanese  are  reported  to 
have  landed  40,000  additional  troops  at 
Chemulpo. 

February  24.— Admiral  Alcxeieff  reports  that  the 
Japanese  were  repulsed  in  an  attempt  to 
sink  steamers  in  the  channel  at  Port  Arthur 
and  to  destro}-  the  Rctvizaii  by  a  torpedo 
attack.  Admiral  Alexeiefif  issues  a  proclama- 
tion to  the  natives  of  Manchuria  command- 
ing assistance  to  the  Russian  army,  on  pain 
of  extermination,  if  hostilities  are  practised. 
Japan  negotiates  a  treaty  with  Korea,  where- 
by the  independence  and  integrity  of  Korea 
are  assured. 

February  25. — .-^lexeieff  reports  another  unsuc- 
cessful attack  on  Port  Arthur  by  the  Japa- 
nese fleet,  the  firing  lasting  two  hours.  A 
Japanese  force  is  said  to  have  landed  at 
Possiet  Bay  and  to  be  moving  toward  Kirin. 
Japanese  seize  670  tons  of  army  beef  on  the 
steamship  Koreiu  consigned  to  the  Russian 

•  jovernnient  at  Vladivostok. 

February  26. —The  Japanese  make  two  more  at- 
tacks on  Port  Arthur,  attempting  to  sink 
fireships    ballasted    with  stone.     The  Korean 

•  iovernment  becomes  an  open  ally  of  Japan 
against  Russia,  and  orders  its  troops  to  join 
the  Japanese  army  in  the  field.     Commander 


DESK  EXTENSION. 

Attached  to  desk,  table  or  wall,  holds 
reference,  account  or  reading  books 
in  any  position.  Increases  desk  room 
4  ft.,  saves  time,  money,  eyes.  Send 
for  circulars  and  testimonials  from  lit- 
erary, business  and  professional  men. 
Desk  Extension  Co.,  Auburn,  Me. 
M'f'rs  neat,  cheap,  sectional  bookcase. 
Swing  Typewriter  and  Telephone  Stand,  Card  Index,  etc. 

Readers  of  The  Literary 


indiSAVE  miBtHE  WRICe 


^  Two  for  the  Price  of  One  ^^ 

'  ■ ''  The  character  of  our  many  thousands  of  permanent  customers  is  conclu- 

sive proof  in  itself  that  it  is  not  only  the  fact  that  by  buying  their  cigars 
of  us  thev  are 

savInq  one=half  their  forher  smoking  expenses 

but  that  they  are  able  to  secure  of  us  just  the  cigar  which  suits  them,  know- 
ing that  thev  will  ahvavs  be  uniform,  always  the  same. 

However  well  off  a  man  mav  he,  he  will  surelv  buy  his  favorite  cigars 
where  he  can  secure  them  at  the  less  price.  Witli  the  dealer  a  cut  in  price 
almost  invariably  nieansa  cut  in  stock.  Everything,  which  constitutes  any 
expense  attached  to  a  cigar,  except  the  making  and  the  single  close  factory 
margin,  is  given  wholly  to  you. 

The  Jlofc>fc>er's  l=»roflt  .         .         .         IS  per  cent 

The  Salesman's  Expenses  lO  per  cent 

The  Retailer's  F»roflt       .         .         .     ^2  S  per  cent 

S/\\/ED  SOpercent 

All  of  this  SO  per  cent  saving  is  given  you  at  once  with  iiiiality  and  uni- 
formity guaranteed.    More  than  that  is  guaranteed ;   we  absolutely  and 
completely  guarantee  to  suit  you,  from  your  own  point  of  view,  or 
REFUND  YOUR  iVlONEY 

We  are  selling  exclusively  to  the  Smoker  direct,  by  the  bo.x,  the  same  iden- 
tical, time-tested  brands  of  cigars  that  we  formerly  made  for  the  wholesale 
trade  in  case  lots,  at  precisely  the  same  prices  we  formerly  charged  jobbers, 
shipping  your  choice  of  these  same  brands 

DIRECT  FROM  OUR  FACTORY  TO  YOU.  All  Charges  Pr-^paid 

We  get  the  same  prices  ;  you  get  the  s,Tme  cigars.  Ever.v  box  anil  each  cigar 
in  every  bo.x  is  ciwereil  by  our  perpetual  guarimtee  to  suit  you  or  to  replace 
cigars  with  others  until  vou  are  suiteil.  ami  any  time  you  do  not  feel  you  have 
valu?  received  it  imlsIs  yon  nothing. 

In  making  up  your  order  for  the  brands  of  10c.  and  two-for-a-quarter  values 
listeil  below,  you  do  so  under  a  positive  contract  that  if  not  satisfied  ^ve  re» 
ftiiid  your  money. 

Thon.sands  npon  thousands  of  customers  are  using  the  brands  we  list  here 
and  tinil  them  exactly  right. 

Boxes  of  12 

E'iconeios 4K  in.  Conchas    *1.00 

Italiiiello 4'9  in.  Puritanos      .90 

Kl  I'rovost 4V  in.  Perfectos      .f<-i 

\A\  yiedalln 4^;  in.  Conchas  .70 

Fedora 4 J,  in.  Londres         .60 

or,  for  7.»<'.  we  will  gladly  send  you  an  as.<ortment  of  12  cigars  showing  four 
varieties  of  10c.  and  two-for-a-nuarter  values  ;  or  for  .»Oe.  an  equal  showing  of 
High  Grade  ."ic.  and  10c.  values.  Send  for  our  catalogue,  "Rolit'd  Keverles," 
which  explains  everything. 

.\ll  ti-:iiis|Mirt:itioii  cli.-irisre.s  paid  in  .-tdviincc  by  us. 

JOII.\  It.   KtK.'KK^i  &.  to.,  "Ihi-  I'i.iiie.Ts,"  lOO  JiifvisSI..  Bing-hamtoii,  .\.  Y. 

The  folloiriiiri  letters  aye  a  fe if  from   many  hiiiirlretls  ice  are  constantly  receiving  : 


25 

.O) 

$1.75 

l.ftT 

;i.25 

1..50 

•AM 

1.25 

2.50 

2.00 

Everett,  Wash.— "  Your  six-cent  cigars  give  more  .solid 
satisfaction  than  any  cigars  I  have  ever  smoked,  regard- 
less of  price.  You  can  count  t»n  n\y  ordei's  for  them  until 
you  produce  cigars  which  please  me  more. 

'■  You  are  at  liberty  to  quote  me  as  you  desii'e,  and  I 
shall  take  pleasure  iii  recommetiding  your  cigars  to  my 
frieuds."  —Herbert  Murray. 

Waterbury,  Cons.-"  I  lind  your  three-cent  cigars  as 
good,  if  not  better,  than  any  flve-ceut  cigar  in  the 
market."  —Alfred  G.  Norton. 

Mineral,  Va. — "  I  have  not  found  a  ten-cent  cigar  on  the 
market  which  is  any  tjetter  than  your  six-cent  cigai-s." 

— MoRTiMiiR  X.  Sears. 

Bbookltn,  N.  Y.— "  With  all  the  cigar  stores  here  in 


Greater  New  York  1  do  not  know  where  one  can  get  as 
good  ciffars  for  the  money  as  yours."— .Vame  supplied  on 
request. 

Dayton,  O.-'' The  cigars  were  received  }-esterday,and 
to  say  I  am  pleased  expresses  it  vei-y  mildly." 

— w.  o.  Henderson. 

Buffalo,  v.  v.— "1  assure  you  that  1  have  found  your 
cigai's  to  be  excellent  from  the  very  start." 

— (i.  f.  Scuiereb. 

OlearfiklI),  Pa.— "I  have  been  out  of  the  country  for 
the  last  three  months  and  would  like  to  sa.v  that  1  have 
not  run  up  against  as  good  cigars  as  youre  during  the 
whole  time."  — ABTHtTB  L.  ToDD,  C.  E. 


The  Wonderful  Vapor 

Varomac 

CURES 

WKooping    CougK 
and   Croup 

Relieves  all  throat  and  lung  diseases.  As  a  ger- 
micide, disinfects  perfectly  (without  mj»ry  to  the 
most  delicate  fabrics)  sick  rooms,  etc.  The  vapor 
is  non-poisonous,  non-irritating  and  agreeable. 

At  all  druggists  or  by  mail.     Particulars  free. 

THE  VARO.MA  MEDICAL  COMPANY 

Schieffelin  &  Co.,  New  York-,  Sole  .•\genls 


—JOURNALISM—! 


\Co  train   b.v    mail    to   do  evtTy  l>rau<-li  of  lilerriry   wurk 
iiewspaiK-r  aii.l  inii^uzine.     Write  I<»r    'The  How  ul  U     free, 
SI'KAUl'E  <'ORRESI'<IM)KN(  K  SCIIOOI.  OF  JOI'ltNALISM, 
203  Hajeslic  Bolldine,   Detroit,  Mlrh. 


VARICOSE  VEINS, 

WEAK  JOINTS. 
VARICOSE  ULCERS 

and 

LEG  SWELLINGS 

Cured  by 


k 


OUR  PATENT   SEAMLESS   HEEL 

ELASTIC 

STOCKINGS, 

V>'e  make  all  goods  to  measure  of  new 
elastic  made  by  us  and  send  l>y  mail  to 
any  part  of  the  world,  and  guarantee  a 
fit.  Free  Catalogue  tells  how  to  iiieasnre. 
gives  prices,  etc.  Send  for  one.  We  are 
the  largest  weavers  of  special  elastic 
work  in  the  United  .States. 

CURTIS  &  SPIXDEtT.  CO., 
07  Market  Street,  I.ynn,  Mass. 


ITI  rilVITD  CPark's  Floral  Maeaiine,  trial, 
K  L,\J  TT  tflVa  Park's  Floral  Guide,  1904,  and 
Park's  Seed  Pkc:.,1000  sorts,  for  a  big  t>ed  that  will 
■urprise  you  with  new  flowers  every  day  all  Bummer,all 
for  stamp.     Geo.  W.  Park.  B  70,  La  Park,  Pa. 


TREES  SUCCEED  WHERE 

l.^rgest  .Nursery.      OTHERS    FAIL 


7|ll#    Kriiif  Book  Free.    Kesult  o»  7S  yeiirs   experience 

W  STARK  BROS.  Louisiana.  Mo.;  Dansville.  N.  V.;  Ete 

Digest  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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Pears' 

People  have  no  idea  how 
crude  and  cruel  soap  can  be. 

It  takes  off  dirt.  So  far, 
so  good;  but  what  else  does 
it  do. 

It  cuts  the  skin  and  frets 
the  under-skin;  makes  red- 
ness and  roughness  and 
leads  to  worse.  Not  soap, 
but  the  alkali  in  it. 

Pears'  Soap  has  no  free,  al- 
kali in  it.  It  neither  reddens 
nor  roughens  the  skin.  It  re- 
sponds to  water  instantly,  wash- 
es and  rinses  off  in  a  twinkling;  is 
as  gentle  as  strong;  and  the 
after-effect  is  every  way  good. 

Established  over  loo  years. 


$^  SHAVING  f^ 
/    STICK  j\ 


Shaving-and  Saving 

Shaving  with  greater  com- 
fort, luxury,  convenience. 

Saving  in  time,  temper 
and  money.  A  single  stick 
affords     over    300    shaves. 


GRA.Y  HA.IR.    F.E:ST0R.£D 

"WALNHTTA"  HAIK  STAIN 

id  preiiared  from  tiie  jui<'e  of  the  Pliilip- 
pinc  iHlaotis  walnut,  and  rcsturfs  Gray, 
Streaked,  Faded  or  Bleachetl  Hair,  Kye- 
k  brows.  Beard  or  Moustache  to  it ^  original 
color.  Instantaneously.  Gives  any  shade 
from  Light  Brown  to  Black.  Does  not 
wash  oil  or  rub  off.  Contains  no  poisons, 
and  isnot  stieky  orfrrcasy.  "Walnutta" 
Hair  Stain  will  (jive  nnorc  satinfaetory  results  in  one  minute 
than  all  the  liair  restorers  and  hair  dyes  will  in  a  lifetime. 
Price  <JO  cents  a  battle,  postpaid  To  i-onvince  you  of  its 
merits  wc  will  send  a  sample  bottle  postpaid  for  20c. 
PACIFIC  TRADING  CO.,  DIsl.  Office  7K,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


INVENTIONS 


[patented  and  sale  undertaken  if  patent  is  obtained 
by  us.     20  years  experience.     Send  for  booklet. 

Patent  Development  Co.  of  America, 

180  Broadway,  New  York  City. 


Marshall,  of  the  United  States  gunboat  Vicks- 
biirg,  reports  that,  contrary  to  Russian  re- 
ports, he  had  sent  boats  and  medical  aid  to 
the  relief  of  the  Russian  sailors  who  were 
tr5-ing  to  escape  from  the  sinking  cruisers 
Variag'  and  Korietz  at  Chemulpo. 

February  28.— It  is  reported  that  Vladivostok  is 
blockaded  by  a  Japanese  fleet.  Admiral 
Alexeieff  establishes  his  headquarters  at 
Mukden,  where  he  will  remain  pending  the 
reorganization  of  the  Russian  forces.  De- 
spatches tell  of  the  simultaneous  advance  of 
the  Russian  and  Japanese  armies  in  Korea, 
and  of  skirmishing  near  Ping-Yang. 

Other  Foukign  News. 

February  22. — The  Arbitration  Tribunal  sitting 
at  The  Hague  decides  unanimously  that  tiie 
three  blockading  Powers,  (ireat  Britain,  Ger- 
many, and  Italy,  have  a  right  to  preferential 
treatment  in  the  settlement  of  claims  against 
Venezuela. 

Domestic. 

Congress. 

February  22, —.SVw.j/t' .•  Senator  Hoar,  of  Massa- 
chusetts, upholds  the  course  of  the  Presi- 
dent toward  Panama,  and  declares  he  will 
vote  for  the  canal  treaty.  Senator  Carmack, 
of  Tennessee,  attacks  Minister  Runau- 
Varilla. 

House:  Debate  on  the  Naval  Appropriation 
bill  is  continued  ;  Congressman  Burton,  of 
Ohio,  makes  a  spirited  attack  upon  the  Ad- 
ministration's naval  program,  declaring  vast 
naval  expenditure  as  useless. 

February  -i^.— Senate  :  The  Panama  Canal  treaty 
is  ratified  by  a  vote  of  66  to  14.  .AH  Republi- 
can Senators  and  14  Democrats  voted  for 
ratification,  while  14  Democrats  voted 
against  ratification  ;  2  Democrats  were 
paired  for  the  treaty  and  3  Democrats  paired 
against  it. 

House:  Debate  en  the  Xaval  bill  is  continued. 

February  25.— 6>«rt/^  .•  The  Agricultural  Appro- 
priation bill  is  considered. 

House:  The  Naval  Appropriation  bill  is  again 
considered  ;  Congressman  Burton  making  an 
effort  to  defeat  the  provision  for  the  single 
battleship  authorized. 

February  -26.- Senate:  The  Agricultural  and 
Legislative,  Executive  and  Judicial  Appro- 
priation bills  are  passed. 

House:  Efforts  to  decrease  the  number  of  ves- 
sels to  be  constructed  under  the  Naval  Ap- 
propriation bill  fail. 

February   ■26.—Seua/e:   The   bill    requiring   car- 
riage of  government  supplies  in   American 
ships  is  considered. 
House:  The  naval  appropriation  bill  is  passed 


'The  Whole  Thing  in  a  Nutshell " 

200  EGGS  A 
YEAR 
PER  HEM 

The  third  edition  of 
the  book,  "200  Eggs  a 
Year  Per  Hen,"  is  now 
retdy.  Ke vised,  en- 
larged, and  in  part  re- 
written. 80  jiages.  Contains  among  other  things 
the  method  of  feeding  by  which  Mr.  S.  D.  Fox,  of 
Wolfboro,  N.  H.,  won  the  prize  of  $100  in  gold  offered 
by  the  manufacturers  of  a  well-known  condition 
powder  for  the  best  egg  record  during  the  winter 
months.  Simple  as  a,  b,  c— and  yet  we  guarantee  it 
to  start  hens  to  laying  earlier  and  to  induce  them  to 
lay  more  eggs  than  any  other  method  under  the  sun. 
The  book  also  contains  recipe  for  egg  food  and  tonic 
used  by  Mr.  Fox,  which  brought  him  in  one  winter 
day  68  eggs  from  72  hens  ;  and  for  five  days  in  suc- 
cession from  the  same  flock  64  eggs  a  day.  Mr.  E  F. 
Chamberlain,  of  Wolfboro.  N,  H.,  says:  "By  fol- 
lowing the  methods  outlined  in  your  book  I  obtained 
1,4!I6  eggs  from  91  R.  I,  Reds  in  the  month  of  Janu- 
ary, 1902.  From  14  pullets  picked  at  random  out  of 
a  farmer's  flock  the  author  got  2,999  eggs  in  one  year 
—an  average  of  over  214  eggs  apiece.  It  has  been  my 
ambition  in  writing  "200  Eggs  a  Year  Per  Hen" 
to  make  it  the  standard  book  on  egg  production  and 
profits  in  poultry.  Tells  all  there  is  to  know,  and 
tells  it  in  a  plain,  common-sense  way.  Price  50 
cents,  or  with  a  jonr's  itiibscriptlon,  6O0.  i  or 
given  as  a  premium  for  four  yearly  siibserlptiona 
to  the  Anier loan  Poultry  A<lvocateat35<*.  each. 

Our  Paper  is  handsomely  illustrated,  82  to  64  pages, 
25  cents  per  year.  4  months'  trial,  10  cents.  Sample. 
Free.    CATALOGUE  of  poultry  books  free. 

AMERICAN  POULTRY  ADVOCATE 

322  Wesleyan  Block,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


DIVIDENDS 


The  Portland  Cement 
industry  outrivals  all 
others  in  percentage  of 
earnings.  You  now  have  a  ground 
floor  opportunity  to  purchase  stock 
in  the  Great  Northern  Portland 
Cement  Company.  Plant  operating 
in  part,  and  will  be  largest  and  best 
in  United  States.  For  descriptive 
booklet  and  estimate  of  earnings, 
write  to  HOWARD  H.  PARSONS, 
82  Griswold  Street,  Detroit,  Mich. 


FEVER-STRICKEN   INDIA— 1,000  STILLS 

This  was  the  largest  order  for  Stills 
ever  placed,  given  to  us  by  an  Eastern 
Export  Company  for  shipment  to  India. 

The  Sanitary  Still 

on  your  kitchen  stove  furnishes  plenty 
of  distilled,  aerated  water  at  triflini; 
cost.  Simple  as  a  teakettle.  Jostlce 
David  i.  Brewer,  U.  S.  Supreme 
Court,  writes:  "I  have  used  j-our 
Sanitary  Still.  It  has  furnished 
wholesome  water,  and  I  take  pl.-asure 
in  recommending  it  to  all  who  desire 
pure  water.  The  Still  is  simple  and 
easy  to  operate."  Thu  Sanitarv  Still 
is  used  in  the  WHITE  HOISE.  Hit'h- 
est  award  at  Paris  Exp"Sition.      Dura- 

bilily  uuecjualed.      Avoid  Cheap  and   Flimsy  Stills.      Agents 

wanted.     Write  for  booklet. 
A.  H.  PEIRCE   MFO.   CO.,   68  S.  Green   Street,   CHICAGO. 


Whatt    Is    Daus'    Tip  -  Top  ? 


THE  FELIX  F. 


T»»   I'KOVKtlmt  Dans'  "  Tiii-Ton  " 
is  the  best  and  .simplest  device  tor 
making  lOO  copies  fioiii  i>en -writ- 
ten and  50  <-uplc»  from  t.vpewrit- 
ten  oripiiuil,  we  will  sliip  complete 
diii>li™t<jr.    cap    size,    without 
deposit,  on  ten  (IO)»iuy»'triBl 

Price$7.S0  lessTrade    * c  _-i 
Discount  o/-A\%1i,  or    «3IICl 

DAUS  DUPLICATOR  CO 


l»»ii!<    lliiilillHi^,    111    JulMi   !!$l.,    IV<>>v   Vurk    Cll.v^ 


EASIER  TO  ROW 

Write 

to-day 

for  free 

catalogue 

Mullins  Galvanized 

Steel  Pleasure  Boats 


ABSOLUTELY  SAFE 


Price 

15  foot  boat 
crated 


$29.00 


Mado  of  Bteel.    Practically  indestmetible.    Air  chamber  each  end.    Cannot  sink. 
Oannot  lonk.     Reqniro  no  caulkinc.     Tdciil  boat  for  family  use,  summer  reMorts. 
parks.     Giianintci'd.     EHpcciully  vuliiahli' nt  summer  renorts,  for  family  bontintf. 
n.  11.  mUM.I.VS,  I  17  itvpot  !4lrri<>t,  8AL.EM,  OHIO 
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without  material  amendment  ;  the  measure 
carries  $95,000,000. 

February  27. — Senate :  Debate  on  the  bill  requir- 
ing the  use  of  American  ships  for  transporta- 
tion of  government  supplies  is  continued. 

House  :  Two  hundred  and  sixty-nine  private 
pension  bills  are  passed. 

Othek  Domestic  Ni-.ws. 

February-23. — The  United  States  Supreme  Court, 
in  the  case  of  a  negro  seeking  to  be  regis- 
tered as  a  voter  under  the  new  Alabama 
constitution,  dismisses  the  case  on  the 
ground  of  the  lack  of  federal  jurisdiction. 

Februarj'  24.— Representative  Charles  Dick  is 
nominated  by  acclamation  by  the  Repub- 
licans of  the  Ohio  legislature  to  succeed 
Senator  Hanna. 

President  Roosevelt  announces  his  determina- 
tion to  press  construction  of  the  Panama 
Canal  ;  the  Canal  commission  will  soon  be 
announced,  five  appointees  having  accepted. 

February  25.  —  President  Roosevelt  signs  the 
Panama  Canal  treaty  ratifications. 

February  26.— A.  W.  Machen,  ex-superintendent 
of  the  Rural  Free  Delivery  ;  Samuel  A.  and' 
Diller  B.  (iroff,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  and 
George  E.  Lorenz,  of  Toledo,  O.,  are  con- 
victed of  conspiracy  to  defraud  the  Govern- 
ment in  postal  contracts. 

The  heart  of  the  business  center  of  Rochester, 
N.  Y.,  is  wiped  out  by  fire,  causing  a  loss  of 
about  $3,000,000. 

Ratifications  of  the  Panama  Canal  treaty  are 
exchanged,  and  President  Roosevelt  issues  a 
proclamation  putting  the  treaty  in  effect. 

February  27. — >tachen,  Lorenz,  and  Diller  B. 
Groflf,  convicted  of  postal  frauds,  are  sen- 
tenced to  two  years'  imprisonment  and  a  fine 
of  $10,000  each. 


CHESS. 

[All  communications  for  this  Department  should 

be  addressed:  "Chess-Editor.  Literary 

Digest."] 

Problem  910. 
By  A.  F.  Mackenzie. 
Black  -  Seven  Pieces. 


i 


t 


vb} 
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a 


i 
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White -Nine  Pieces. 

BR6;    1S3P2;    2P5; 
«I'BiRp2;8;sKiQ. 
White  mates  in  two  moves 


skirbi;     S1S5; 


Always   Ready 
for  Instant  Use 


IBm^^fiiin 


because  it  is  electrically 
temper ed    and    hollow 
ground   in   its  own   peculiar  way.     Ii   costs  J2.50 
tind   is  worth   it.      A  handsome   pair   (in 
leather   case),    %S-S°-      ^^''1   close- 
shave    the    hardest   beard 
and    leave    no 
smarting. 


% 


Please 

send  for  free  book 

"  Hints  to  Shavers  " 

It  illustrates  with  photos   the  correct 

razor    position    for    every  part    of  the  face; 

it    tells    how   to   select   and    care   for   a   razor;     it 

explains  the  "why"  of  the  "Carbo-Magnetic"  and  proves 

how,  with  ordinary  careful  use,  it  will  keep  an  edge  for  years  with 

No  Honing;  No  Grinding. 

Buy  of  your  dealer.    He  has  (or  can  get)  the  Carbo-Magnetic.    Show  him  this  advertisement — don't  take 
any  other  razor.    If  he  won't  get  one — we  will  mail,  postpaid  on  receipt  of  price.     Money  back  if  desired. 

Firm  of  A.  L  SILBERSTEIN,  IVtakers  of    '^^^  Cutlery,    445-446  Broadway,  New  York. 

"Carbo-Magnetic"  Elastic  Cushion  Strop,  $1.00  each,  at  dealers  or  by  mail,  postpaid. 


The  Greatest  Linguist  of  the  Day 

WILL  TEACH  YOU 

FRENGH-GERMAN-SPANISH 

KY     THE 

LANGUAGE -PHONE  METHOO 


TO 
SPEAK! 
READ! 
WRITE! 

AND 
THINK! 


QUICKLY! 

EASILY! 

PLEASANTLY! 

AT  LITTLE 

EXPENSE! 


COM 
W 


;7,'f'^">  Dr.  Richard  S.  Rosenthal's  Method  of  Practical  Linguistry 

The  Ear,  the  Tongue,  the  Eye,  the  Mind  are  trained  simultaneously,  and 
the  busiest  people  can  acquire  conversational  fluency  in  the  language  of 
their  choice. 

No  unnecessary  memorizing  of  verbs,  declensions,  or  rules.  You  hear 
the  exact  pronunciation  of  each  word  and  phrase  thousands  of  times  if  you 
like.  It  requires  but  a  few  minutes'  practice  in  spare  moments  to  acquire  a 
thorough  mastery  of  conversational  French,  German  or  Spanish.  College 
professors  all  over  the  world,  and  the  press  generally,  indorse  this  perfect  and 
natural  system  of  teaching  languages.  Setui  for  testimonials,  booklet,  and 
tetter  telling  all  about  this  20th  century  scientific  marvel. 

INTERNATIONAL  COLLEGE  OF  LANGUAGES, 


II03  Metropolis  Building,  Broad- 
way and    16th   Street,  New  York. 


If  you  have  a  liking  or  a  natural  'I'lil- 
eiit  for  UrawliiK,  cut  this  out,  mail 
with   your   address,  and   receive  our 

Free    Sample    Les.son    Circular    with        .  ,„, ,      ..ir^ 

torms.    New  York  School  of  Caricature, 85  ■WorldBldg.,  N. Y .C. 

Love  a-nd  the  Sovil  Hvinters 

A  brilliant  stoi^  of  liigh  aristocracy.     By  John  Oliver 
HoBBES  (Mrs.  Craigie').     i2ino,  Cloth,  343  pp.,  $1.50. 
FUNK    &    WAGNALLS    COMPANY,    Pubs.,    NEW    YORK 


Wanted — Everywhere 

Subscription  Solicitors  for 
The  Jewish  Encyclopedia 


Dignified  Employnnent  and   Liberal  Pay 

\'ol.  VI.  just  read.v  marks  tlipcompletJonnf  lialf  of 
thisKreat  work.  It  sells  to  non-Jewish  prcaclifrs,  iihysi- 
cians.  lawyers,  and  others,  as  well  astoevery  i>ros|>eroHs 
Jew.  The  only  work  covering  the  field.  Cost  nearly 
;f750,(.0J.  Easy-payment  terms  to  subscribers.  Splendid 
money-makingopportunity  inourSubscription  Depart- 
ment for  educated  and  aKgressive  men.  Write  tivday 
(with  referencei  for  particulars.  Fink  &  Wagnalls 
Company.  30  Lafayette  Place,  New  York.     >J.  E.  Dept.j 


I  keep  old  friends  and  add  new  ones  every  day. 

Yellow  Box— for  your  protection.    Cui  red  handle  and  face  to  fit  the 
in  uregular  tul'is— deanibotweantlietesUi.    Hole  in  handle  and  hook 
means  much  to  cl.-anly  persons— the  only  ones  who  like  our  brush. 
free  booklet,  "  Toulh  Truths." 


Adults' 3SC.  Youths' asc.   Children's  150,    By  m.ill  or  at  dealers'.         FLORENCE  MFG.  CO.,  I4   Pino  St.,  Florence,  Mul. 
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"  Note 
the 
needful ' 


V" 
The 

Kennedy 

Perpetual 

Memorandum 

Book 

A  new  idea  for  vigilant  business  and  profes- 
Bional  men.  Makes  menjory  training  unneces- 
sary. Destgned  to  meet  tlie  demand  lor 
somettiing  unusually  fine.  . 

Built  of  genuine  wine-Hnished  Russia  cair. 
Vest  pocket  size  (3>^  x  7^4  inches)  with  re- 
movable insert-pad  of  60  perlorated,  detach- 
able leaves  of  Bankers  or  Japanese  Imen, 
plain  or  ruled  quadrille,  6,  8  or  10  lines  to  the 
ii.ch  Journal,  dollars  and  cents,  or  lor  card- 
came  scores.  Pads  when  filled  may  be  filed 
away  and  preserved.  Extra  inserts  can  be 
procured  of  us.  

Used  by  high-class  business  houses  for  select 
complimentary  gilt  purposes. 

Coiiiplete  with  your  name  lettered  in 
gold  on  outside  ot  cover,  SH. 00  by  mail, 
po»4tpiiid.     A  dollar  bill  will  do  the  trick. 

Extra  lettering,  15c  per  line. 

KENNEDY  BROS., 
221    Genesee  St.,  Utica,  N.  Y. 


INVESTriENT 

YS. 

SPECULATION. 

4  CENTS 

You  don't  know  me,  and  I'm 
quite  sure  I  don't  know  you. 


g  IJ  -p  ARE  YOU  WILLING  TO  SEND  ME  4  CENTS 

IN    STAMPS    FOR    A    PAMPHLET    AND 

GET  ACQUAINTED  ? 

THERE  WILL  BE  NO  FURTHER  CORRE- 
SPONDENCE AFTER  THAT  UNLESS  YOU 
START  IT.  IF  I  DON'T  GET  ANOTHER  LETTER 
FROM  YOU  WITHIN  10  DAYS.  I  WILL  RETURN 
YOUR  4  CENTS  AND  WON'T  SAY  A  WORD. 

I  HAVEN'T  TIME  TO  SAY  ANY  MORE  NOW, 
BUT  MY  ADDRESS  IS 

Geo.  I.  Robinson,  Jr. 

209  Washington  St.,  Boston. 

p.  S.— Yoii  n<-c<lirt  ri.tk  tlie  4  cents  if  you  liappen 
to  be  in  ray  neighborhood. 


5nORTI1ANDIN30 

DAYS 


WE  GUARANTEE  Wteachourcuurao 
ShortbiiTXl  coiiiplet«  ia  ^U  (iays  study  of  5  liours 

each.    No  ruled  lilies  ; no  position;  no  Bhiuliii^,',  

dote,nor dashes.  Nolonglisiof  word-etgnstocoiifuse.  Easy, simple, 
Sf>ee'ly,  practical.  Student*  In  liljch  -  ^ radf  poMltlonH. 
Kmployern  ploaned.  Lawyers, doctors, literary  folk, clubwomen, 
can  now  acqtiiroKhorttiRiid  with  ease  for  use  in  their  callinKS  No 
need  to  spend  months,  as  with  old  systems.  **Boyi1*H  8y  llubic 
Syiitein."  20th  century  wonder,  ia  the  host.  j"lr»t  I.tNUKn 
Bent    Free  witli   tcntiinoni.ilii.   l.rioldptB.  ctf     Write  toil.iy. 

CHICAGO    CORRKSPONDKNCE    SCHOOLS, 
(locurporaUd)  l{ri2  Adluoal  Life  BulldlDg,    ClilcaKU,  III. 


Problem  911. 

Composed  for  Thk  Literary  Digest 
By  The   Rev.  Gilbert  Dobbs,   New  Orleans. 

Black— Three  Pieces. 
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White  -Seven  Pieces. 

8;    8;    2B5;    R4P2;    2P5;    Bk2p3;    3PS3; 
3  K  4- 
White  mates  in  three  moves. 

Solution  of  Problems. 


No. 

904. 

Author's  Solution  :  Q— R  7. 

S 

econd  Solution 
No.  905. 

Q  X  P. 

P-K7 

Kt-Kt  3  ch 

Q  — R  5,  mate 

K-B4 

K-Kt3 

3- 

B— B  4,  mate 

K-Qs 

3- 

E— K  6,  mate 

Kx  P 

Q-K  5  ch  ! 

Kt  .\-  P,  mate 

Kt-Q3 

K  X  Q 

Q-B  2  ch 

E— Q  2.  mate 

B-B7  K— B  6 

Other  variations  depend  on  those  given. 

Solved  by  M.  W.  H.,  University  of  Virginia  ; 
the  Rev.  L  W.  B.,  Bethlehem,  Pa.;  AL  Marble, 
Worcester,  Mass.  ;  the  Rev.  G.  Dobbs,  New  Or- 
leans ;  F.  S.  Ferguson,  Birmingham,  Ala. ;  H.  W, 
Barry,  Boston  ;  A.  C.  White,  New  York  City  ;  F. 
Gamage,  Westboro,  Mass.;  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Law, 
Walhalla,  S.  C. ;  Dr.  J.  H.  S.,  Geneva,  N.  Y.;  O. 
Hagman,  Stamford,  Conn.;  T.Hilgers,  Union  Hill, 
N.  J.;  C.  B.  E.,  Youngstown,  N.  Y.;  R.  H.  R.,Uni- 
■^ersity  of  Virginia;  R.  O'C,  San  Francisco;  M. 
Crown,  Waco,  Tex.;  W.  Runk,  Highland  Falls,  N. 
Y.;  G.Patterson,  Winnipeg,  Can.;  O.  C.  Pitkin, 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.;  E.  A.  C,  Kinderhook,  N.  Y.;  W. 
T.  St. Auburn,  Grossepointe  Farms,  Mich.;  C.  N. 
F.,  Rome,  Ga.;  C.  O.,  St.  Louis;  W.  G.  Hosea,  Cin- 
cinnati. 

904  :  "  Twenty-three,''  Philadelphia  ;  Z.  G.,  De- 
troit;  J.  H.  Cravens,  Kansas  City,  Mo.;  "Arata," 
New  York  City  ;  A.  Hechspiel,  St.  Louis;  C.  W. 
Shewalter,  Washington,  D.  C;  J.  M.  W.,  Blan- 
chester,  O.;  G.  H.  Walker,  Washington;  E.  A. 
Kusell,  Oroville,  Cal.;  J.  F.  Court,  New  York 
city;  H.  J.  Bothe,  Baltimore,  Md.;  C.  H.Schnei- 
der, Magley,  Ind.;  J.  H.  Louden,  Bloomington, 
Ind.;  W.  It.  Callanan,  Jersey  City. 


Comments  (905):  "Liberal  use  of  force  the  few 
variations  which  are,  however,  very  good  "— G.  D. 
"A  golden  key,  followed  by  beautiful  mates"— F. 
S.  F.;  "Strong  meat  "— J.  G.  L.;  "Consummately 
planned  sly  kev,  and  superb  after-play  "—J.  H.  S.; 
Readers  of  The  Literart  Digest  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  wlien 


Unquestionably  Safe  JT^ 
Investments  at  ...  v 

WRITE  for  particulars  of  our  "Cer- 
tificate   Plan"    for    handling    mail 

investment  accounts 

— ^25. 00  upward.  Will 
send  you  copies  of 
many  letters  from 
clients  showing  that 
investment  by  mail 
is  easy,  SAFE  and 
PROFITABLE. 
Sums  always  withdraw- 
able on  30  days'  notice. 
5  per  cent,  per  anrium 
earned  for  every  day  invested.  Supervised 
by  New  York  Banking  Department. 

Assets,         .        .        .    $1,750,000 
Surplus  and  Profits,  175,000 

Industrial  Savings  &  Loan  Co. 

1139  BRO.tDWAY,  .NEW  YORK. 


RHEUMATISM 

Relieved 
Through   the   Feet 

Don't  Take  Medicine,  External  Rem- 
edy Brings  Quick  Relief.    Sent 

FREE    ON    APPROVAL.       TRY    IT, 

We  want  everyone  who  has  rheumatism  to 
send  us  his  or  her  name.  We  will  send  by 
return  mail  a  pair  of  Magic  Foot  Drafts,  the 
wonderful  external  treatment  which  has  brought 
more  comfort  into  the  United  States  than  any 
internal  remedy  ever  made.  '  If  they  give  relief, 
send  us  One  Dollar ;  if  not,  don't  send  us  a 
cent — you  decide. 


■tHUDE    MARK 


Magic  Foot  Drafts  are  worn  on  the  sole.s  of  the  feet  and 
relieve  by  absorbing  the  poisonous  acids  in  the  blood 
through  the  large  pores.  They  relieve  rheumatism  in 
every  part  of  the  body.  It  must  be  evident  to  you  that  we 
couldn't  afford  to  send  the  drafts  on  approval  if  they  did 
not  relieve  even  after  everything  else  has  failed. 

Since  I  used  the  Drafts  I  walk  without  crutche.s.  They 
do  just  what  you  claim. 

ANNIE  LEE  GUNN,  Augusta,  Ark. 

I  am  much  pleased  with  your  cheap  and  simple  remedy. 
I  have  found  it  to  be  just  as  you  promised. 

J.  H.  DIRKMAN,  Danube,  Minn. 

I  never  found  anything  that  would  help  me  before  trying 
your  Drafts.  JOHN  WHITE,  Grafton.  Mich. 

I  have  suffered  with  rheumatism  for  the  past  ten  years, 
but  Magic  Foot  Drafts  have  entirely  relieved  me.  I  have 
felt  no  pain  since  using  them. 

MRS.  MARY  ST.  ANGE,  Woonsocket.  R.  I. 

We  have  thousands  of  long  letters  of  gratitude  from  men 
and  women  relieved  of  rheumatism  by  Magic  P'oot  Drafts. 
Will  you  let  them  help  you?  Write  to-dav  to  the  Magic 
Foot  Draft  Co.,  R  V  5,  Oliver  BIdg.,  Jackson,  Mich., 
for  a  trial  pair  of  drafts  free  on  approval.  We  send  also 
a  valuable  booklet  on  rheumatism,  free. 


Heart   Palpitation 

is  caused  by  generation  of  gas  in  the 
stomach.  Charcoal  absorbs  all  gases, 
and  stops  fermentation. 

MURRAY'S 
CHARCOAL     TABLETS 

are  made  of  purest  charcoal.  Try  them 
for  palpitation  of  the  hearty  dyspepsia, 
and  indigestion. 

A  T  ALL  ORUGGtSTS 
\A.J.DItn§an,  4-1  A»lorHouae,M.Y.i 


If  afflicted   with    I 
sore  «>v('s  use       t 

writing  to  advertiser. 


Thompson's  Eye  Water 
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■"Charming  mates"— M.  C;  "Imperfect  on  account 
■of  short  mates" — VV.  R. 

In  addition  to  those  reported,  W.  T.  St.  A.  got 
<)oo;  E.  A.  C  ,  goo  and  qoi  ;  W.  G.  H.,  C.  N.  F.,  and 
L.  Goldmark,  Paterson,  N.  J.,  902  and  903. 

A  Napier  Brilliant. 

Falkbeer  Counter  Gambit. 


AMATEIR. 

White. 

1  P— K  4 

2  P— K  V.  4 
gPxQP 


W.  S.   NAPIER. 

Black. 
P— K  4 

P-Q4 

P-Ks 


4  Kt-Q  B  3  Kt— K  B3 


5B-B4 
6P-Q  4 

7  K  Kt-K  2 

8  Castles 

9  P-Q  R  3 

10  Kt  .\  E 

11  Q  X  P 

12  y-K  3 


B-Q  B  4 
B-Kt  5 
Castles 
P— B  4 
B  .X  Kt 
P  .X  P 
Kt— B  3 
Kt-Q  R4 


AMATEIR.         W.  S.   NAI'IEK. 

White.  Black. 

13  I!— R  2        B-B  4 

14  P— Q  Kt  4  Kt— Kt  5 

15  Q— K  2        Kt— Q  B  3 

16  P-KR3(a)  Kt-Q  5 

17  Q-Q  2        Q-Kt  3  (b) 


8  K— R  sq 

19  Q— K  sq 

20  Q— Kt  3 

21  B-Kt  2 

22  B  .X  R 

23  Q-K  sq 


P— K  6 

Q-K  R  3  (c) 
QR-Bsq(d) 
Rx  Kt 
Kt— K  7 


Position  after  White's  23d  move. 


^  t  fi 


m,  1 


M.        ''mm. 

m  w 


1 


_ m 

wm    '-'^m.    wm    %. 


■  ■  ■ 

fm  ^*  Wm. 


Black  mates  in  three  moves. 

(a)  Ifi6PxKt,  Q-Q  5  ch  ;  17  K-R  sq,  Q  x  Kt  ; 
18  B— Q  2,  etc.  There  is  no  .special  danger  for 
White  in  this  line  of  play,  and  it  is  manifest! }•  bet- 
ter in  every  way  than  to  allow  Black  to  get  his  Kt 
on  Q5. 

(b)  Threatening  to  win  the  Q. 

(c)  The  average  amateur  would  have  been  satis- 
fied with  winning  the  exchange  b\-  Kt— B  7  ch, 
followed  by  Kt  X  B  P. 

(d)  White  evidently,  does  not  see  the  force  of 
this  move,  which  is  to  force  the  Kt  from  this 
square,  thereby  bringing  about  a  very  brilliant 
maling-position. 

A  Fox  Brilliant. 

Several  years  ago,  the  marvelous  brilliancy  of 
games  played  by  A.  W.  Fox  led  very  many  per- 
sons to  believe  that  these  brilliancies  were  made 


Sulphur 
BattKs 

Their  benefits  have  been  rec- 
ognized for  centuries  in  skin 
diseases  and  rheumatism. 

Glenn's  Sulphur  Soap  makes 
a  copious  lather  and  is  the 
only  fine  toiletsoap  that  con- 
tains enough  pure  sulphur 
to  produce  an  effective  sul- 
phur bath. 

Be  sure  and  get  the  genuine 

Glenn's 
S\ilpK\ir    Soap 

25c.  a  cake  at  all  drug  stores  or 
mailed  for  30c.  by  The  C.  N.Critten- 
ton  Co.,  115  Fulton  St.,  New  York. 


ure 


Alcohol, 
Opium, 
Tobacco 
Using  ^ 


Produce  each  a  disease 
having  definite  patholo- 
gy. The  disease  yields 
easily  to  the  Treatment 
as  administered  at  the 
following  Keeley  Insti- 
tutes : 


P.  D.  Armour 

Head  of  the  great  Armour  Packing  Company, 

Chicago,  III.  (in  a  personal  letter  to 

Dr.  Keeley),  said  : 

/  have  sent  about  two  hundred 
of  my  employees,  from  butchers 
to  foremen,  and  all  have  been 
permanently  cured.  I  do  not 
think  there  is  any  one  thing,  or 
any  one  man,  who  ever  did  the 
good  to  humanity  that  you  are 
doing  with  your  cure. 


A  Friend's  Opportunity 

THOUSANDS  of  men  have  been  saved 
from  business  ruin  and  a  drunkard's 
grave  and  their  families  from  misery  and 
poverty  by  the  timely  suggestion  of  a 
friend.  It  is  unnecessary  to  depict  the 
sufferings  that  are  being  caused  by  in- 
temperance. There  is  no  one  but  who 
would  appreciate  reading  Rev.  T.  DeWitt 
Talmage's  lecture  on  the  evils  of  intem- 
perance. Probably  it  is  the  grandest 
portrayal  of  the  curse  of  liquor  that  the 
world  has  received.  Ifyou  are  interested 
at  all,  or  know  of  any  one  who  is  in  the 
clutches  of  the  liquor  habit,  we  would  be 
glad  to  send  youacopy  of  Rev.  T.  DeWitt 
Talmage's  lecture,  togetlier  with  other 
printed  matter,  wliich  will  clearly  ilem- 
onstrate  to  you  that  the  indulgence  in 
liquor  is  a  disease  aiid  that  we  have 
cured  thousands  and  thousands.  Please 
fill  out  and  mail  coupon  below.  We 
will  forward  you  by  mail — plain  envel- 
ope, sealed — the  matter  spoken  of  above, 
which  we  believe  must  be  of  interest. 


Cut  Out  and  Mall  to  Institute  Nearest  to  You 


I  would  be  interested  in  receiving  copy 
of  Rev.  T.  DeWitt  Talmage's  lecture  and 
other  printed  matter. 

Name 

Toicn 

State 


Hundreds  of  well=known  peo- 
ple have  indorsed  and  recom- 
mended the  Keeley  treatment. 

Among  them  the  following  : 

General  Neal  Dow 
Col.  C.  H.  Taylor 
Judge- Advocate-Gen.  Groesbeck 
Dr.  Parkhurst 
Rev.  Canon  Fleming 
Frances  E.  VVillard 
Hon.  Luther  Laflin  Mills 
Ex-Gov.  Hastings 
Rev.  Dr.  Geo.  C.  Lorimer 
Rev.  T.  DeWitt  Talmage 
John  V.  Farwell 
Dr.  Edward  McGlynn 
Rear-Admiral  Walker 
Ex-Gov.  Claude  Matthews 
Ex-Gov.  John  P.  Altgeld 

Rt.  Rev.  John  Shanley 
Gen.  James  W.  Forsyth,  U.S.A. 


.%Ln  AVS  .IDDRRSS  THR  I.\»iTITi;TE  :VE.%RRST  TO  \OV. 


Birmingham.  .\la. 
Hot  Springs,  Aik. 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
San  Francisco.  Cal. 
1170  Market  St. 
West  Haven,  Conn. 
Washington.  D.  C. 
211  N.  Capitol  St. 
Dwight,  111. 
Chailestown,  Ind. 
Marion,  lud. 


No.  Conwaj',  N.  H. 
Omaha,  Keb., 
72*  South  19th  St. 


Pittsburg.  Pa., 

4>46  Fifth  Ave. 


Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

Crab  Orchard.  Ky 

New  Orleans.  La., 
1628-38  Felicity  St.  Buffalo.  N.  Y. 

Portland.  Me.  White  Plains,  N.  Y. 

Lexington,  Mass.       Columbus.  Ohio. 
Grand  lipids,  Mich.      ^or.  3d  &  Uenni- 
St.  Louis,  Mo.  Portland,  Ore. 

2803  Locust  St.      Harrisburg,  Pa. 
^°"'<'«'"<"^p'ng8,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Boulder,  Mont.  j,,^  j<^  ^j.^^j  gj 

Fargo,  No.  Dak.         Providence,  K.  1. 

Details  of  treatment,  ami  proofs  of  its  sncress,   sent  free  on 
application  to  any  of  the  above-named  institutes. 

**  Non-ll*'r<Mlitv  of  Inebriety."   by  Dr.  Leslie  E.  Keeley.  m.-liled  on  applicalion. 


Columbia,  S.  C. 
Dallas,  Texas. 

Belle\Tie  Place. 

Richmond,  Va. 
Seattle.  Wash. 
Huntington,  W.  Va. 
Waukesha,  Wis. 
Toronto,  Ont 
Winnipeg,  Man. 
London,  Eng. 
Cape  Town,  S.  .\. 


P 


II 


s 


i 


i 


He  hd.d  smd.ll  skill  6* horse  p^sh 
who  boughba^goose  bo  ride  onVDontbaJ^e 
■^^^^      ordiaa^ry  sod^ps   , 


ts3/\POL.l  (Dm- 

'Try  a.  ca^ke  ofiha.nd  be  conYinccd.= 
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to  order,  and  that  A.  W.  Fox  was  the  non  de  plume 
of  several  persons  who  were  perpetrating  jokes 
on  the  Chess-public.  But  Mr.  A.  \V.  Fo.x;  has 
materialized,  and  in  such  a  practical  manner  as 
to  win  the  Championship  of  the  Brooklyn  Chess- 
club.  In  the  appended  game  with  H.  L.  Dicker- 
son,  Mr.  Fox  saw  his  chance  for  one  of  these 
dazzling  brilliancies,  characteristic  of  this  fine 
player. 


Sicilian 

Defense. 

FOX. 

DICKERSON. 

FOX. 

DICKERSON 

White. 

Biack. 

White. 

Biack. 

X  P-K4 

P-QB4 

13  P-R  5 

B  X  Kt  ch 

2  Kt-K  B 

3  Kt-QB3 

14PXB 

P-K  3 

3P-Q4 

PxP 

t5  PxP 

B  PxP 

4  Kt  X  P 

P— K  Kt  3 

16  Q-Q  3 

K-Kt  sq 

5*Kt-Q  B 

3  B-Kt  2 

17  CastlesQR  R— K  B  2 

6B-K  3 

P-Q.^ 

18  R— R  6 

Q— B  2 

7B-K  2 

Kt— B  3 

igQR-Rsq 

Kt— R  4 

8  Kt-Kt3 

B-Q2 

20  B-Q  2 

Kt  X  Kt  ch 

9  P-B  4 

Castles 

21  R  P  xP 

P-Q  Kt  4 

10  P-Kt  4 

R— B  sq 

22  Q-R  3 

R— Kt2 

II  P-K  R  4 

K— Rsq 

23  R  X  R  P 

K— B2 

12  P— Kt  5 

Kt-K  sq 

24  Q-R  6 

B-B  3 

Position  after  Black's  24th  move. 


ta 


m^^ 


fc  wm. 


/es; 


•xifi 


J  p 


m 

■M. 


m.  ^  /.. 


/ 


tit 


Here  Mr.  Fox  sacrifices  Q  and  B,  and  mates  on 


the  move. 


25  Q  X  P  ch  K  x  Q 

26  B— R  5  ch  K  X  R 

27  B— B  7,  mate. 

The  Monte  Carlo  Tourney. 

February,  1904. 
Full  Score.. 


Lost 

° 

0 

" 

r^ 

m 

t^ 

Drawn 

' 

VO 

iri 

vo 

-<*■ 

« 

Won 

^ 

■* 

■<*■ 

"- 

■^ 

" 

R.  Swiderski 

" 

IN 

" 

" 

iS 

1 

w 

- 

w 

iS 

0 

1 

G.  Marco 

- 

- 

:« 

:s 

1 

:s 

::?; 

- 

" 

0 

1 

" 

I.  Gunsberg 

::S 

:s 

:« 

1 

:s 

0 

~ 

:« 

- 

1 

" 

:s 

F.  J.  Marshall. 


C.  Schlechter. 


G.  Maroczy. 


1_^°     ^     °     ° 


41 


(V 

u 


U 


01 

o 


CS       X       <-, 


4> 


First  Prize,  Maroczy,  $1,000.  Each  of  the  other 
players  received  $100,  and  eight  dollars  additional 
for  every  game  won. 


An  Old  Brilliant. 


THOMPSON. 

White. 


f  — 1<>.  4 
?-K  V,  4 
^t-K  I 

V     Q  4 
<t— K  s 

6  K     02 
7K-^3 


2  P- 

3  Kt-K  B 

4  H    Q4 

5  Kt-K  5 


MACKKN/.IE. 

Black. 
P-K  4 
P  X  P 
P-K  Kt4 
P     Kt  5 
<^— K  5  ch 
Q— b  7  ch 
Kt-Q.B  3 


THOMPSON. 

White. 

8  P-g  R  3 

9  Kt  X  Kt 

10  B— Q  3 

11  R-  B  sq 
i2:K  X  Q 

13  P-K  5 

14  K-K  4 


MACKENZIE. 

Black. 

P-Q  3 
P  X  Kt 
R-Ktsq 
Q  X  Q  P  ch  !  ! 
B-Kt  2  ch 
B  X  Pch 
Kt-B  3  mate. 


Goat  Lymph  Treatment 
For  Nervous  Diseases 

In  this  treatment — the  most  important  advancement  of  the 
century  in  therapeutics — sufferers  from  neurasthenia  (nervous 
prostration  and  exhaustion),  locomotor  ataxia,  paralysis,  epi- 
lepsy, articular  rheumatism,  and  the  troubles  incident  to  pre- 
mature old  age,  have  the  strongest  possible  encouragement  for 
complete  recovery.  Our  new  magazine  gives  full  information. 
It  will  be  mailed  to  you  on  request. 

Goat  Lymph  Sanitarium  Association 


GILBERT   WHITE.  M.D..  Medical  Director 


17  East  32d  Street 
NEW  YORK 


Auditorium  Building 
CHICAGO 


601  Spitzer  Building 
TOLEDO.  O. 


The  almost  universal  interest  exhibited  in 

Modern   Advertising 

has  created  a  widespread  demand  for  literature  bearing  upon  this  impor- 
tant subject. 

AD  SENSE,  a  magazine  devoted  to  advertising  and  good  bu.siness 
methods,  presents  an  inviting  offer  to  the  readers  of  The  Literary 
Digest. 

For  $1.00  it  will  come  to  you  for  one  year  and  you  will  receive  in 
addition  a  copy  of  "  Brain  Ore,"'  Paul  Point's  famous  book  for  tlie  thinker. 

AD  SENSE  is  the  brightest,  newsiest  and  most  comprehensive  monthly 
publication  of  its  kind  issued.  It  is  not  tiresome,  it  is  not  dry  as  dust.  To 
tbe  contrary,  it  is  a  source  of  unqualified  pleasure  to  its  subscribers. 

If  you  are  interested  in  publicity,  if  you  want  to  know  how  big  adver- 
tisements and  big  advertisers  are  made,  if  you  enjoy  keeping  pace  with  the 
evolution  of  publicity,  write  to-day,  enclosing  jSi.oo,  to 

^he  AD  SENSE  CO..  «,???£„TvJ"c?.%IJ?;!= 


r 


President  Roosevelt 

A  leading  daily  reviews  the  '"  Life  of  President 
Roosevelt"  in  an  unbiased  and  impartial  manner  as 
follows:  "It  is  a  true  history  of  the  chief  executive  of 
the  nation.  It  tells  plainly  and  without  any  attempt 
at  color,  of  his  boyhood  days,  of  his  young  manhood, 
and  many  incidents  not  generally  known  to  the  Ameri- 
can public  are  fully  described.  Tlie  story  is  not 
dramatically  told,  it  is  utterly  devoid  of  the  sensational, 
but  it  is  plain  and  unvarnished,  showing  the  president 
as  he  was  and  as  he  is.  There  are  no  glittering  gen- 
eralities, and  it  does  not  read  like  a  biographical 
sketch;  neither  is  it  in  story  form,  but  told  in  such  a 
way  as  to  hold  the  attention  of  the  reader  to  the  end. 
After  reading  it  one  can  readily  understand  the  presi- 
dent better,  and  resix;ct  and  admiration  increases  for 
his  official  acts.  The  book  was  evidently  not  written 
for  political  effect,  but  it  is  probable  it  will  have  some- 
thing to  do  in  shaping  tlie  political  opinions  of  those 
who  read  its  pages.  To  those  who  would  criticize  the 
president  now  or  in  the  future,  we  would  recommend 
this  book  in  order  that  they  may  more  thoroughly  un- 
derstand the  motives  and  intentions  that  are  back 
of  every  act  of  his  life,  etc..  etc."  Miss  Perry  is  the 
author,  and  J.  M.  Stradling  &  (^)mi)any,  78  I'ifth 
Avenue,  New  \'ork,  are  the  publishers.  Price  60  cts., 
sent  to  any  address,  postage  paid,  on  receipt  of  the 
price. 


The  Needle's  Eye 


A  splendid,  noble  story  sparkling  with  humor  and 
glowing  with  pathos.  By  Klokknce  Morse  Kingslkv 
i2mo,  Cloth,  illustrated,  $1.50. 

FUNK    &    WAGNALLS    COMPANY,    Pubs.,    NEW    YORK 

Readers  of  The  Literary  Digest  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertisers. 


Wash  Your  Fat  Away 

HOWARD^'"  ^'"^^ 

A     (UKK     BV    .\USOKl*TIO.\ 

Harmless,  Orlain  iiiid  liiexpenslrp. 

EXTERNALLY   APPLi^ 

LitiTiilly  washi's  awiiy  thf  fat  from 
any  or  all  parts  of  the  body  without 
injury  to  the  mo.st  dt'licato  skin- 
restores  natural  youthful  nppear- 
aiiee;  no  wrinkles  or  flabblness. 
A  simple,  easy  treatment  for 
ladies  or  gentlemen  ;  no  nauseous 
stoniach-wreokinfi  drugs ;  nodiet- 
inc.  ineonvenienee  or  eliange  of 
hahits. 

KKSII.TS    4;i  AIIAXTKKD 

<>■■  .iioiif'.v  i{<>riiii(ifii 

Semi  for  our  five  obtsuy  book 
which  tells  the  whole  slory  about 
this  new.  s<ieMtilie  dlseovery  All 
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TOPICS    OF    THE    DAY. 


{USSIAN    BITTERNESS   TOWARD   THE    UNITED 

STATES. 

^URPRLSE  and  grief  are  manifested  by  tlie  Russian  press  over 
•-^  our  failure  to  support  Russia  witii  our  sympathy  in  the  pres 
nt  war  Willi  Japan;  andthe.se  emotions  are  said  to  have  turned 
ito  anger  and  active  resentment  at  reports  that  our  newspapers 
re  actually  rejoicing  over  the  Russian  reverses.  Russian  mer- 
hants  are  said  to  be  revoking  contracts  made  with  American 
rms,  Americans  in  St.  Petersburg  find  a  coldness  manifested 
award  them  in  society,  and  Count  Cassini,  the  Russian  anibas- 
ador  in  Washington,  has  felt  impelled,  either  voluntarily  or  as  a 
esult  of  a  suggestion  from  home,  to  go  so  far  as  to  make  public 
n  an  interview  a  long  complaint  about  the  American  attitude, 
^he  Russian  press  think  that  we  ought  to  regard  this  war  as  a 
rapple  between  the  white  and  yellow  races,  between  Christianity 
nd  heathenism,  and  that,  therefore,  we  ought  to  support  Russia, 
^hey  objected  to  the  sending  of  Admiral  Evans's  squadron  to 
)longapo.  until  they  found  that  that  is  a  port  in  the  Philippines 
nstead  of  in  Korea ;  they  raised  a  tremendous  outcry  over  the 
ailure  of  Commander  William  A.  Marshall,  of  the  cruiser  I'h/rs- 
urg,  to  help  rescue  the  drowning  crew  of  the  Variag?L\  Chemulpo, 
intil  they  found  out  that  three  boats  from  the  Vicksbiirgw&rt  the 
irst  to  the  rescue ;  and  official  objection  was  actually  made  at 
Vashington  to  our  .supposed  intention  to  lay  a  cable  from  Guam 
0  Japan  (connecting  with  our  Philippine  cable),  only  to  elicit  the 
act  that  our  Government  did  not  even  have  under  consideration 
ny  application  from  the  cable  company  to  lay  .such  a  cable. 

The  sympathy  of  our  newspapers  with  Japan,  however,  can  not 
)e  denied,  and  Count  Cassini  deplores  it.  He  says  that  the  Rus- 
lan  people  learned  of  this  sympathy  with  "  painful  surprise  "  and 

bitter  disappointment."  which  "  is  now  crj-stallizing  into  a  deplor- 
able feeling  of  unfriendliness."  In  the  course  of  a  long  interview, 
n  which  the  count  incidentally  tells  why  Russia  failed  to  evacuate 
^lanchuna,  he  says : 

The  tone  of  Russian  newspapers,  a  consequence  of  the  tone  of 
"any  American  new.spapers,  is  beginning  to  take  a  very  painful 


direction  in  their  references  to  the  United  .States,  and  in  my  opin- 
ion it  is  in  the  interests  of  both  countries  that  some  mea.sures  shall 
be  taken  to  check  this  before  it  is  too  late. 

"  Fortunately  the  relations  of  the  two  governments  continue,  as 
always,  absolutely  friendly,  and  for  this  reason  I  am  hopeful  that 
the  present  unfriendliness  on  tiie  part  of  the  press  of  the  two  coun- 
tries will  not  be  lasting,  'i'he  friendliness  of  the  American  and 
Russian  governments,  it  is  my  tirm  belief,  furnishes  the  basis  for 


R\issian  Ambassador  at  Washington. 

'I  have  labored  incessantly  in  America  for  five  years,"  saj-s  the  count, 
■'  to  further  promote  good  relationship,  and  it  grieves  me  to  see  the  work 
of  more  than  a  centur)-  in  danger  of  being  impaired  through  misunder- 
standmgs  which  never  should  take  place." 

the  restoration  and  preservation  of  the  traditional  friendship  of 
their  two  peoples,  and  I  hope  some  means  may  be  found  for  the 
latter  to  reach  a  better  understanding.  ...  I  am  sure  that  when 
these  attacks,  which  so  far  as  Russia  can  see  are  without  cause, 
end,  the  relations  of  Russia  and  the  I'nited  States  will  no  longer 
be  clouded. 

"  I  am  convinced  of  this  because  a  careful  analysis  of  the  criti- 
cisms expressed  in  this  country  fails  to  show  any  real  ground  for 
the  bad  feeling  which  evidently  prompts  them.  My  people  natur- 
ally can  not  understand  these  attacks  upon  them,  and  have  asked 
in  all  seriousness  the  reason  for  them.  For  example,  one  reason 
which  has  been  advanced  is  that  this  country  is. displeased  that 
Russia  was  unable  to  evacuate  Manchuria  last  October.  It  was 
the  earnest  hope  of  my  Government  that  it  would  be  possible  to 
withdraw  its  troops  from  Manchuria  at  that  time.  The  necessity 
of  safeguarding  our  peculiar  and  predominant  position  there,  a 
position  which  has  been  recognized  by  all  the  Powers,  made  it 
impossible  for  the  evacuation  to  take  place  with  safety.  This,  in 
plain  words,  is  the  reason  why  it  has  been  impossible  for  the 
evacuation  to  take  place. 

"There  have  been  example.s — and  it  is  not  necessary  for  me  to 
specify — where  a  nation  in  good  faith  has  declared  its  intention  to 
evacuate  a  region  and  has  been  obliged  by  unforeseen  conditions 
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to  postpone  tlie  fulfilmeut  of  those  intentions.  The  Russian  peo- 
ple, knowing-  the  situation  in  Manchuria,  knowing,  furthermore, 
that  the  avowed,  prime,  and  sole  interest  of  the  United  States  in 
that  province  is  commercial,  and  that  the  Government  of  Russia 
has  given  to  all  the  Powers,  including  the  United  States,  the  most 
positive  assurances  that  their  commercial  rights  will  be  protected 
and  safeguarded,  whatever  emergency  may  arise,  are  unable   to 


••-VKXt!"' 

— DeMar  in  the  Philadelphia  RecorJ. 

explain  the  continued  attacks  of  certain  American  newspapers 
against  Russia  because  she  has  been  unable  with  safety  to  effect 
an  evacuation. 

"It  is  a  tradition  in  Russia  to  feel  friendly  to  America.  Hun- 
dreds of  Americans  returning  from  Russia  have  told  me  of  the 
marked  kindliness  with  which  they  have  been  received  in  all  parts 
of  my  country,  and  of  the  friend.ship  of  which  they  saw  evidence 
on  every  side  for  the  United  States.  These  travelers,  who  have 
had  the  opportunity  to  study  the  situation  on  the  spot,  are  deeply 
impressed  with  the  sincerity  of  this  feeling,  not  only  on  the  part  of 
the  people  of  Russia,  but  the  Government  as  well.  It  is  but  nat- 
ural that  a  feeling  of  disappointment  has  swept  over  Russia  when 
American  newspapers  have  arrived  there  attacking  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  people  in  a  bitter  manner." 

The  Washington  Star  replies  to  the  Russian  ambassador  as 
follows : 

"Count  Cassini  continues  to  be  concerned  about  public  senti- 
ment in  the  United  .States  toward  Russia.  He  attributes  it — and 
very  justly — to  the  American  press.  He  admits  that  the  Russian 
press  is  somewhat  at  fault,  but  insists  that  the  provocation  came 
from  this  side.     This  is  the  way  he  puts  it : 

"'The  tone  of  Russian  newspapers,  a  consequence  of  the  tone 
of  many  American  newspapers,  is  beginning  to  take  a  very  painful 
direction  in  their  references  to  the  United  States,  and.  in  my  opin- 
ion, it  is  in  the  interests  of  both  countries  that  some  measures 
shall  be  taken  to  check  this  before  it  is  too  late.' 

"  The  press  in  Ru.ssia  is  easily  managed.  Whenever  the  Gov 
ernment  sees  red,  the  press  sees  red.  Much  or  little  is  printed,  as 
the  Government  directs.  But  it  is  very  different  in  the  United 
.States.  The  press  here  is  free.  It  secures,  prints,  and  comments 
on  the  news  according  to  its  own  enterprise  and  lights.  It  is  re- 
sponsible only  to  the  law  of  the  land.  It  is  not  po.ssible,  there- 
fore, to  take  any  'measures'  designed  'to  check'  the  American 
press  on  this  most  important  subject.  The  comment  that  Count 
Cassini  complains  of  finds  justification  in  Russia's  performances, 
and  until  her  offenses  have  been  atoned  for  there  will  be  no  change 
in  American  sentiment.     It  is  founded  upon  fact,  and  is  fixed. 

"  The  Russian  ambas.sador  seeks  to  excu.se  his  country  for  break- 
ing its  promises  about  Manchuria  by  declaring  that  evacuation  at 
the  time  named  was  found  to  be  inadvisable.  It  would  have  been 
against  Russia's  interests.     He  then  asks,  with  engaging  naivet^. 


why  there  should  be  so  much  bother  about  the  matter  when 'the 
Government  of  Russia  has  given  to  all  the  Powers,  including  the 
United  States,  the  most  positive  assurances  that  their  commercial 
rights  will  be  protected  and  safeguarded  whatever  emergency  may 
arrive.' 

"That  is  to  say,  on  the  heels  of  breaking  one  'positive  assur- 
ance,' Russia  makes  another,  and  is  greatly  surprised  and  dis- 
tressed because  she  is  not  believed  !  Nobody  believed  her.  The 
United  States  was  not  alone  in  the  incredulity  expressed  in  this 
country.  The  general  verdict  was  that,  in  spite  of  her  professions 
and  promises,  Russia  was  in  Manchuria  to  stay,  and  that  Russia 
in  Manchuria  meant  the  closed  door  to  other  Powers  in  that  por- 
tion of  China,  as  well  as  further  encroachment  on  the  territory  of 
the  Flowery  Kingdom. 

"  Public  sentiment  in  the  United  States  on  this  subject  rests 
upon  the  record  which  Russia  has  made.  It  is  no  answer  to  say 
that  Russia  was  serving  her  own  ends  in  Manchuria.  That  is  con- 
ceded. The  trouble  is  that  Russia's  ends  there  were  prejudicial 
to  everybody  else's  ends,  China's  included,  and  that  she  broke 
faith  with  the  world  in  pursuing  them." 

The  Kansas  Cxiy  Journal  takes  up  the  Russian  charge  of  ingrat- 
itude, and  observes  that  we  owe  Russia  no  more  gratitude  than  she 
owes  us  ;  and  it  adds  that  if  Russia  tries  to  injure  us  commercially, 
she  will  be  the  principal  sufferer.     To  quote  : 

"  What  the  Ru.ssians  chiefly  blame  us  for  is  our  alleged  ingrati- 
tude to  them.  They  complainingly  recall  that  they  were  good 
enough  to  sell  us  Alaska.  They  seem  to  forget  that  we,  on  our 
part,  were  good  enough  to  pay  them  for  it.  They  recall  that  they 
were  friendly  to  the  North  during  the  Civil  War.  Our  people  dis- 
charged that  obligation  several  years  ago  by  presenting  the  suffer- 
ing Russian  peasantry  millions  of  bushels  of  wheat  to  save  them 
from  starvation.  The  cold  fact  of  the  business  is  that  the  United 
States  has  done  Russia  as  many  friendly  turns  as  Russia  has  done 
us,  and  we  are  not  morally  bound  to  do  anything  for  her  in  the 
present  war  except  to  maintain  neutrality.  Russia,  in  the  opinion 
of  a  vast  majority  of  Americans,  is  in  the  wrong.  Japan,  in  the 
opinion  of  many  of  our  population,  is  fighting  America's  battles 


THE  CENTER  OF  THE  STAGE. 
The  POLniCAL  animals:    "Wonder  if  that  fellow  i.s  aware  that  this  is 
our  time  to  come  on."  —  Bartholomew  in  the  MinneapoIis.A'wrwi//. 

as  well  as  her  own.  Under  the  circumstances,  as  long  as  we  keep 
our  hands  off,  Russia  has  no  good  ground  for  complaining  if  our 
sympathies  incline  toward  Japan. 

"  As  for  the  injury  Russia's  indignation  may  cause  us,  it  prob- 
ably will  not  be  large.  She  will  hardly  quit  buying  goods  from  us 
to  become  a  patron  of  Great  Britain,  her  dearest  foe.  Germany. 
the  third  commercial  nation  of  the  world,  feels  as  unfriendly  to- 
ward her  as  we  do.  If  she  gives  France  the  benefitof  the  business 
she  is  taking  from  us,  it  will  be  a  good   thing  for  France,  but  a 
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bad  thing-  lor  Russia,  for  France  is 
not  in  the  same  class  with  the  United 
States  as  a  manufacturing  and  export- 
ing nation,  and  she  will  have  to  pay  a 
good  deal  more  for  what  she  may  get 
from  France  than  she  would  if  she  got 
it  from  this  country.  For  Russia  to 
withdraw  her  trade  from  the  United 
States  is  for  her  to  cut  off  her  nose  to 
spite  her  face ;  and  if  she  chose  to 
divert  herself  in  that  way,  we  should 
be  able  to  stand  it." 


GOVERNOR     VARDAMAN'S 
NEGRO    RESCUE. 

GOVERNOR  VARDAMAN,  of 
Mississippi,  has  been  branded 
by  some  Northern  newspapers  as  the 
implacable  foe  of  the  negro.  He  has 
been  outspoken  in  his  criticism  of  the 
colored  race,  and  was  elected  in  a 
strong  anti-negro  campaign.  It  was 
only  a  short  time  ago  that  he  was  se- 
verely criticized  in  both  sections  for 
telling  the  people  that  education  made 
the  negro  more  criminal.  Now  he  is 
commended  from  all  sides  for  an  ef- 
fort which  prevented  the  prearranged 

lynching  of  a  negro  murderer  at  Tutwiler.  Miss.,  on  February 
28.  Governor  Vardaman  called  out  two  companies  of  militia, 
summoned  his  staff,  hired  special  trains,  and  went  personally  to 
the  scene  of  action.  He  rescued  the  threatened  negro  and  brought 
him  back  safely  to  the  jail  in  Jackson.  The  incident,  it  is  re- 
ported, will  cost  the  State  $250,000.  "It  will  be  remembered," 
says  the  Chattanooga  7/'///<?j-,  "  that  Governor  \"ardaman,  in  his 
preelection  speeches,  announced  his  belief  in  lynchings,  and  de- 
clared his  willingness  as  a  private  citizen  to  head  mobs  for  that 
purpose  "  :  but  "  Mr.  Vardaman  also  declared  that  while  he  might 
be  a  'lyncher'  as  a  private  citizen,  as  a  governor  he  would  employ 


l>om  3  copyrigiittd  sttreograjih  by  Underwood  &  Underwood,  N.  Y. 
PRINCE   MUN-VUN-HUA.V, 

Coinniander-inchief  of  the  Korean  army,  which  is  to  aid  the 

Japanese. 


all  the  forces  of  the  State  for  the  pro- 
tection of  one  of  its  prisoners."  In 
an  interview  soon  after  the  incident 
the  governor  is  reported  as  saying  : 

"  I  can  .sympathize  thoroughly  with 
one  whose  friend  or  relative  has  been 
outraged  or  atrociously  murdered  by 
a  black  brute,  and  I  am  not  going  to 
censure  people  who  act  a  little  indis- 
creetly under  the  influence  of  passion 
thus  aroused  :  but  there  is  one  thing 
certain  :  the  law  must  be  upheld,  and 
so  long  as  I  occupy  the  gubernatorial 
chair  I  .shall  do  all  within  my  power 
to  see  that  the  laws  are  enforced. 
The  courts  must  perform  their  func- 
tions. When  this  is  done,  the  people 
will  be  satisfied." 

(iovernor  Vardaman  receives  con- 
siderable praise  in  the  Northern  press 
for  his  action.  The  New  York  Globe 
.says  :  "  It  seems  necessar}-  to  revise  in. 
one  important  respect  the  harsh  judg- 
ment which  has  been  entertained  of 
(Governor  Vardaman.  He  has  wiped 
out  by  what  he  has  done  many  dis- 
agreeable memories  concerning  what 
he  has  said."  The  Boston  Traiisiiifif^ 
which  seldom  misses  an  opportimity 
to  criticize  the  Southern  treatment  of  the  negro,  declares  that  the 
governor's  rescue  "deserves  to  be  put  down  to  his  credit":  Jjut  it 
regards  his  statement  as  an  apology  for  his  action.  A  few  papers 
see  nothing  surprising  in  Governor  ^'ardaman's  course,  since  he 
merely  did  his  duty  in  upholding  the  laws  of  the  State. 

Southern  papers  are  enthusiastic  in  their  praise  of  the  governor., 
and  caustic  in  their  remarks  upon  the  Northern  denunciations  of 
him.  "  We  are  dead  sure,"  says  the  Charleston  A'eivs  ami  Conner. 
"  that  his  services  to  his  State  and  to  civilization  in  Panola  County 
last  week  far  outweigh  the  cheap  morals  and  low  patriotism  of  the 
negro's  worst  enemies  who  deal  with  him  as  a  theor\-.  and  not  as; 
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MORE   TKOUBI.K. 

Will  the  stiait-jacket  hold  ? 

—  May bell  in  the  Brooklyn  Eagle. 


THE  STRENUOUS  ONIC    VVII.I.  CATCH   YOU, 
IF  VOU   DON'T  WATCH  OUT! 

— Bush  in  the  New  York  World, 


THE  FORBEARANCE  OF  GREAT  RULERS. 


a  condition."  The  New  Orleans  Picayune  remarks:  "However 
much  the  ne'grophilists  may  pour  out  their  venom  on  an  able  man 
with  markedly  practical  views  of  things,  they  should  at  least  give 
him  credit  for  his  courage  and  determination  that  the  laws  shall  be 
enforced  and  public  order  maintained  in  Mississippi.  .  .  .  He  is 
going  to  make  a  much  better  governor  than  prejudiced  parties 
predicted."  Governor  Montague,  of  \'irginia,  on  P'ebruary  i6. 
also  succeeded  in  guarding  with  troops  a  negro  charged  with  as- 
sault. The  culprit  was  found  guilty  by  due  process  of  law.  The 
New  Orleans  Tunes-Democrat  comments  on  these  two  cases  as 
follows : 

"  Governor  Montague's  action  in  the  Roanoke  case  has  brought 
him  high  commendation  from  the  press  of  the  country  as  an  ex- 
ecutive of  courage  and  determination.  Governor  V'ardaman  de- 
serves equally  well;  indeed,  his  action  calls  for  more  praise  from 
the  Northern  press,  by  which  he  has  been  maligned  and  abused 
because  he  happened  to  disagree  with  it  in  the  matter  of  negro 
education.  When  inaugurated  governor,  he  declared  that  while 
he  did  not  believe  in  negro  education,  he  believed  that  the  negro 
was  entitled  to  the  fullest  protection  and  good  treatment,  and  de- 
clared that  he  as  governor  would  see  that  the  colored  people  of 
Mississippi  did  not  suffer  any  injustice  or  ill-treatment  during  his 
administration.  He  has  shown  his  determination  to  keep  this 
promise  at  the  first  case  coming  before  him.  He  has  announced 
his  purpose  to  continue  the  anti-lynching  policy  of  his  predecessor, 
Governor  Longino,  and  he  has  been  even  more  successful  than  the 
latter,  for  his  prompt  action  has  prevented  any  lynching  as  yet. 
The  negroes  of  Mississippi  can  feel  sure  that  under  his  adminis- 
tration they  will  be  given  every  protection  the  law  throws  around 
them,  and  that  their  lives  will  be  as  safe  there  as  in  any  State  of 
the  North." 

Three  negroes,  one  of  them  a  woman,  have  recently  been  burned 
at  the  stake  in  the  South  for  the  crime  of  murder,  which  leads 
Hooker  T.  Washington  to  write  a  letter  of  appeal  to  the  Birming- 
ham (Ala.)  Age  Herald.     He  says  in  part : 

"  In  the  midst  of  the  nation's  busy  and  prosperous  life  few,  1 
fear,  take  time  to  consider  whither  these  brutal  and  inliunian  prac- 
tises are  leading.  The  custom  of  burning  human  beings  has  be- 
come so  common  as  scarcely  to  excite  interest  or  attract  unusual 
attention.  I  have  always  been  among  those  who  condemn  in  the 
strongest  terms  crimes  of  whatsoever  character  committed  by 
members  of  my  race,  and  I  condemn  them  now  with  equal  sever- 
ity, but  I  maintain  that  the  only  protection  of  our  civilization  is  a 
fair  and  calm  trial  of  all  people  charged  with  crime  and  in  their 
legal  punishment,  if  proved  guilty.     There  is  no  shadow  of  excuse 


for  deviation  from  legal  methods  in  the  cases  of  individuals  ac- 
cused of  murder.  The  laws  are,  as  a  rule,  made  by  the  white 
people,  and  their  execution  is  by  the  hands  of  the  white  people; 
so  that  there  is  little  probability  of  any  guilty  colored  man 
escaping. 

"  These  burnings  without  trial  are  in  the  deepest  sense  unjust 
to  my  race.  But  it  is  not  this  injustice  alone  which  stirs  my  heart. 
These  barbarous  scenes,  followed,  as  they  are,  by  the  publication 
of  the  shocking  details,  are  more  disgraceful  and  degrading  to  the 
people  who  inflict  the  punishment  than  to  those  who  receive  it. 

"  Worst  of  all,  these  outrages  take  place  in  communities  where 
there  are  Christian  churches;  in  the  midst  of  people  who  have 
their  Sunday-schools,  their  Christian  Endeavor  societies  and 
Young  Men's  Christian  Associations;  where  collections  are  taken 
up  for  sending  missionaries  to  Africa  and  China  and  the  rest  of 
the  so-called  heathen  world." 


Railway  Accidents:  A  Reply.— Mr.  S.  C.  Thompson, 
one  of  our  readers,  regards  as  faulty  the  logic  of  The  Railway 
Age  in  its  interesting  comparison  of  railway  accidents  in  America 
and  Great  Britain,  considered  in  these  columns  February  6  (p.  167). 
He  says : 

"The  railway  organ,  in  its  article,  coolly  multiplies  the  English 
casualties  by  nine  on  the  astounding  assumption  that  danger  and 
difficulty  are  in  proportion  to  length  of  roads;  whereas  everybody 
knows  that  liability  to  accident  is  increased  with  density  and  con- 
gestion of  traffic.  If  there  were  nine  times  as  many  passengers, 
or  if  the  average  of  all  the  journeys  were  nine  times  as  great  in 
America  there  would  be  some  logical  basis  to  the  claim.  In  fact, 
mileage  is  relatively  a  small  matter;  for  the  overwhelming  bulk  of 
traffic  in  America,  as  in  other  countries,  is  around  the  great  cities 
and  densely  populated  districts— made  up  of  short  journeys.  To 
illustrate  the  logic  of  the  article,  let  us  say  that,  roughly  speaking, 
in  population  England  is  to  the  United  States  about  as  New  York 
City  is  to  the  State  of  New  York.  Suppose  that  in  ten  miles  of 
Broadway  ten  men  were  killed  in  a  year.  Then  take  Broadway 
continued  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles  up  the  State.  On  that  road 
we  ought  to  expect  tiiat  tliere  would  be  killed  a  hundred  and  fifty 
men,  because,  forsootli.  it  is  fifteen  times  as  long.  Now  we  know, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  tiicrc  would  probably  be  nobody  killed  outsido 
the  city,  for  the  double  reason  of  fewer  people  to  be  killed  and  al- 
most no  chances  of  accident  from  crowding." 

It  has  at  times  been  claimed  that  dense  railway  traffic,  like  that 
in  England,  is  really  more  safe  than  that  in  America,  becau.se 
where  traffic  is  thin,  receipts  and  profits  are  thin,  and  the  ex- 
pensive improvements  necessary  to  safety  are  not  made. 
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MORMONISM    AND    POLYGAMY. 

WHEN  President  Joseph  F.  Smith,  of  the  Mormon  Church, 
took  the  stand  on  Wednesday  of  last  weelc  to  testify  be- 
fore the  Senate  committee  in  the  Smoot  case,  he  described  himself 
as  a  prophet,  .seer,  and  "  revelator."  But  those  who  looked  for 
any  revelations  of  a  startling  or  significant  sort  in  his  testimony 
were  disappointed,  for  he  told  nothing  that  has  not  been  generally 
known  and  made  use  of  in  all  the  discussions 
of  Mormonism  in  recent  years.  It  is  an  in- 
teresting spectacle,  however,  to  see  the  head 
of  that  peculiar  religious  organization  ex- 
amined by  a  committee  of  the  United  States 
Senate;  and  the  daily  papers  have  been  fill- 
ing many  columns  with  the  questions  and  an- 
swers relating  to  the  marital  relations  of  the 
Mormon  president. 

Senator  Reed  Smoot,  the  Mormon  apostle, 
whose  right  to  a  seat  in  the  Senate  is  the 
main  subject  of  this  inquiry,  is  not  himself 
a  polygamist;  but  his  opponents  are  trj'ing 
to  show  that  the  Mormon  hierarchy,  of  which 
he  is  a  member,  "  form  a  propaganda  of  poly- 
gamy," to  use  Senator  Beveridge's  expres- 
sion, and  they  are  trying  to  show,  further, 
"that  Mr.  Smoot  could  not  by  any  possibil- 
ity put  himself  up  against  his  associates  in 
his  actions,  not  even  in  his  vote  as  a  Senator." 

President  Smith  testifies  that  he  has  five 
wives,  each  of  whom  has  borne  him  children 
since  the  church's  anti-polygamy  manifesto  of 
1890.  Six  other  "apostles,"  he  says,  also 
have  more  than  one  wife  each,  but  all  these 
marriages  took  place  before  1890.  "  Since  the  manifesto  of  1890," 
he  declares,  "no  man  has  entered  into  plural  marriage  with  the 
knowledge  or  approval  of  the  church."  His  reason  for  continu- 
ing his  state  of  plural  matrimony  is  the  one  usually  given  by  the 
Mormons.  "  I  would  rather  face  the  law,"  he  says.  "  than  desert 
my  family."     He  states  his  case  thus  : 

"  I  had  a  family — a  plural  family,  if  you  please.  I  married  my 
first  v.'ife  more  than  thirty-eight  years  ago.  and  my  last  wife  more 
than  twenty  years  ago.     By  these  wives  1  have  had  children,  and 
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I  have  preferred  to  take  my  own  chances  with  the  law  and  suffer 
any  consequences  the  law  might  visit  upon  me  rather  than  to 
abandon  these  children  and  their  mothers.  I  have  continued  to 
cohabit  with  them  since  the  manifesto  of  1890,  and  they  have 
borne  me  children  since  that  date.  I  was  fully  aware  of  what  I 
was  doing.  I  knew  I  was  amenable  to  the  law,  but,  as  I  say,  I 
preferred  to  face  that  situation  rather  than  to  desert  them.  I  have 
not  cohabited  with  these  wives  openly  or  flaunted  the  fact,  but  I 
have  acknowledged  these  wives  and  children  as  my  family.  The 
people  of  Utah  have  regarded  the  situation 
as  an  existing  fact.  These  people,  as  a  rule, 
are  broad-minded  and  liberal  in  their  views, 
and  have  condoned  the  offense — if  offense  it 
is — rather  than  interfere  with  my  situation  as 
they  found  it.  It  has  been  known  what  I 
have  been  doing.  I  have  not  been  interfered 
with,  nor  disturbed  in  any  way.  If  I  had 
been,  I  was  there  to  answer  the  charges.  I 
was  willing  to  face  them  and  submit  to  the 
penalty,  whatever  it  might  be." 

The  Mormon  president  says  that  his  people 
enjoy  great  freedom  of  opinion,  and  tells  us 
that  only  three  or  four  per  cent,  are  living  in 
polygamy.     He  declares : 

"The  members  of  the  Mormon  Church  are 
among  the  freest,  most  independent  people 
of  all  the  Christian  denominations.  They 
have  freedom  of  speech,  freedom  of  thought. 
They  are  not  all  united  on  every  principle  of 
the  church.  They  are  not  expected  to  be. 
They  are  entitled  to  their  own  conception  in 
regard  lo  the  principles  of  the  church  ;  their 
own  conception  of  what  appears  to  them  to 
be  the  right  or  the  wrong.  So  long  as  one 
accepts  God  and  his  opinion  is  not  in  con- 
flict with  the  accepted  standards  of  the 
church,  he  enjoys  fellowship  in  the  church.  He  who  denies  God, 
he  who  commits  adultery-,  or  steals,  or  lies,  or  bears  false  wit- 
ness against  his  neighbor  in  any  way,  or  goes  contrary  to  the 
cardinal  principles  of  our  Christian  religion,  is  compelled  to  with- 
draw. But  one  who  is  honest,  virtuous,  believes  in  God,  and  has 
a  little  faith  in  our  religion,  is  nurtured,  tho  he  may  not  believe  in 
the  church  in  all  that  it  teaches.  In  that  book  [Mr.  Smith  pointed 
to  one  of  the  volumes  that  had  been  identified  earlier  in  the  pro- 
ceedings] is  a  revelation  on  plural  marriages.  Not  more  than 
three  or  four  per  cent,  of  the  entire  membership  of  the  church 
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have  entered  that  state.  All  the  rest  have  abstained  from  plural 
marriages,  and  many  thousands  have  rejected  the  principle  en- 
tirely." 

The  New  York  Globe  is  shocked  at  "  the  cool  effrontery  and 
callous  immorality  "  of  the  man  who  owns  up  to  having  led  such  a 
life;  and  the  Springfield  Republican  thinks  that  "  the  least  that 
can  be  said"  is  that  the  ^lormon  Church  "needs  a  new  head,  who 
will  obey  the  laws  of  the  land,  rather  than  insolently  defy  them." 
The  Philadelphia  Press  admits  that  Mr.  Smoot's  unfitness  to  be  a 
Senator  is  not  yet  established,  but  it  believes  that  "  the  inquiry 
steadily  draws  near  this  proof." 

The  Hartford  Courant  argues  that  Congress  has  no  right  to 
object  to  any  Senator  or  Representative  on  religious  grounds ;  and 
the  Boston  Herald  says  : 

"The  Republican  party  has  flirted  too  openly  with  Alormonism 
as  a  political  factor  to  make  it  logical  for  Republican  Senators  to 
refuse  to  sit  with  one  whose  offense  is  only  that  he  belongs  to  that 
church,  without  having  broken  any  statute  law  in  his  personal  con- 
duct. Utah  is  a  sovereign  State,  and  its  citizens,  lae  they  Mor- 
mons or  Gentiles,  have  the  rights  of  citizens,  one  of  which  is  the 
right  to  hold  office  without  subjection  to  a  religious  test." 


from  that  port,  and  that  it  will  have  that  effect  no  one  can  fail  to 


see. 


STEAMSHIP  COMPANIES   AND    IMMIGRATION. 

T  T  is  a  rather  significant  fact  that,  following  the  close  of  the  year 
-■■  that  broke  all  records  for  immigration.  Charities  should  come 
out  with  a  number  devoted  almost  exclusively  to  this  problem. 
It  would  appear  from  the  contents  of  the  magazine  that  it  is,  in 
fact,  largely  a  charity  problem.  One  cartoonist  not  long  ago  hit 
off  the  situation  as  he  saw  it  by  drawing  an  immense  steamship, 
one  end  touching  Europe  and  the  other  America,  with  hordes  of 
emigrants  trooping  from  the  poor-houses  of  their  countries  to  the 
poor-houses  of  our  own.  Most  of  the  immigrants  who  make  the 
movement  a  "  problem  "  come  from  southern  Europe,  and  within 
the  last  few  months  a  new  steamship  line  has  been  started  between 
New  York  and  Odessa,  which  will  tap  the  Russian  Jew  region,  and 
half  a  dozen  lines  are  putting  in  new  service,  or  increasing  the  old, 
to  Mediterranean  ports.  Some  seven  thousand  agents  of  the 
steamship  companies,  we  are  told  by  Robert  Ward  in  Charities-, 
are  distributed  over  Italy  alone  to  "drum  up"  immigration  to 
America,  with  a  corresponding  number  in  other  countries;  and  he 
predicts  that  in  a  "  few  years,  as  the  number  and  size  of  steamships 
increase  still  further,  we  may  easily  have  two  million  newcomers 
every  year."     He  continues: 

"  The  number  and  the  size  of  Atlantic  steamers  increase  every 
year,  and  the  sailings  are  being  rapidly  extended  to  ports  with 
which  we  had  but  little,  or  even  no,  direct  communication  a  few 
years  ago.  Thus,  we  have  all  seen  a  very  rapid  development  of 
passenger  steamship  service  from  New  York  and  Boston  to  the 
Italian,  African,  Austrian,  and  Asian  ports  of  the  Mediterranean. 
Every  such  extension  means  more  immigrants.  Many  have  no- 
ticed the  increase  in  the  number  of  Italians  in  Boston  since  the 
Dominion  steamers  began  to  run  between  Boston  and  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  it  is  not  an  altogether  gratifying  piece  of  news  to  read 
that  the  White  Star  Line,  in  its  new  Boston-Mediterranean  serv- 
ice, is  to  put  on  large  ships  and  have  frequent  and  regular  sail- 
ings; nor  is  it  pleasant  to  be  told  that  the  Cunard  Line,  which  is 
fighting  the  International  Mercantile  Marine,  is  to  compete  for  a 
share  of  the  emigrant  traffic  from  the  Mediterranean  by  putting  on 
steamers  between  New  York  and  Mediterranean  ports.  This 
move  on  the  part  of  the  Cunard  Line  means  probably  at  least 
twenty-five  thousand  more  immigrants  a  year  from  southern  Eu- 
rope, Africa,  and  Asia. 

"The  fight  for  immigrants  in  the  Mediterranean,  between  the 
Hamburg-American,  North  CJerman  Lloyd,  International  Mercan- 
tile Marine,  and  now  the  Cunard  companies,  simply  means  that 
thousands  of  persons,  who  have  perhaps  never  even  thought  of 
leaving  their  Old  World  homes  will  come  to  us,  under  the  stimulus 
of  the  steamship  agent's  power  of  persuasion.  The  recent  estab- 
li.shment  of  a  new  line  of  steamers  between  New  York  and  Odessa 
is  distinctly  a  move  to  increase  the  emigration  of   Russian  Jews 


"  There  is  absolutely  no  doubt  that  a  large  part  of  our  present 
immigration  is  thus  artificially  stimulated.  During  the  past  sum- 
mer, an  agent  of  the  Treasury  Department  made  an  investigation 
of  this  matter  in  Europe,  and  found  that  the  steamship  companies 
have  secret  paid  agents  or  solicitors  to  drum  up  steerage  passen- 
gers. Among  these  paid  agents  there  are  school-teachers,  post- 
masters, notaries,  and  even  priests,  peasants,  and  pedlers.  In  this 
way  there  is  little  difficulty  in  filling  the  steerages,  and  the  people 
who  fill  them  are  among  the  poorest,  most  ignorant,  most  degraded 
of  their  communities.  .  .  . 

"  Foreign  steamship  companies,  aided  by  large  employers  of 
labor  here,  are  importing  human  beings  like  cattle,  absolutely  re- 
gardless of  the  welfare  of  the  country  or  of  the  people  who  are 
brought.  The  kind  of  immigration  here  referred  to  has  been  de- 
scribed as  'Pipe-Line  Immigration'  by  one  writtr  (General 
Walker),  and  as  a  more  and  more  thorough 'drainage  '  of  the  in- 
land regions  of  Europe  by  another  (James  Bryce).  A  very  differ- 
ent type  of  character  was  demanded  fifty  years  ago,  when  our  im- 
migrants came  by  sailing-vessels,  enduring  a  long,  hard  voyage, 
and  paying  a  high  passage  rate.  The  large  emigration,  back  to 
Europe,  which  has  crowded  the  steerages  of  outgoing  steamers 
during  the  weeks  preceding  Christmas,  is  an  annually  recurring 
movement,  which  always  attracts  attention  in  our  newspapers. 
This  return  does  not  in  any  way  affect  the  general  proposition  be- 
fore us.  The  people  who  go  back  spend  the  holidays  and  the  win- 
ter in  their  old  homes;  leave  the  money  they  have  earned  there, 
and  come  back  in  the  spring,  bringing  their  relatives  and  friends 
with  them.  This  emigration  and  the  subsequent  return  to  this 
country  increases  when  we  have  prosperous  times  here,  and  when 
these  people  can  afford  to  go  home." 


SOUTHERN    DEMAND    FOR   WHITE   LABOR. 

'  1  ^HE  South  is  looking  for  labor,  but  not  for  negro  labor.  A 
•*■  hundred  years  ago  the  South  wanted  labor  and  imported  it 
from  Africa ;  it  now  recognizes  the  fact  that  that  policy  was  a  tre- 
mendous blunder,  and  it  is  seeking  white  immigration.  So  writes 
Mr.  D.  A.  Tompkins,  of  Charlotte,  N.  C,  an  authority  on  South- 
ern industries,  in  the  Atlanta  Cotistitution.  Mr.  Tompkins  be- 
lieves that  if  the  South  had  depended  upon  white  immigration  a 
century  ago,  instead  of  adopting  slavery,  it  would  to-day  lead  the 
North  in  manufactures,  and  would  produce  even  more  cotton  than 
it  does  now.     He  says  : 

"  About  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  Southern 
States  had  well-developed  manufacturing  interests.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  at  that  time  the  South  led  the  rest  of  the  Union  in  man- 
ufactures. The  cotton-gin  had  been  invented  by  Whitney,  of 
Connecticut,  improved  and  made  a  practical  success  by  Holmes, 
of  South  Carolina  and  Georgia.  This  invention  made  cotton-pro- 
duction very  profitable,  and  by  indirection  stimulated  all  agricul- 
tural interests.  The  one  hindrance  and  handicap  to  increasing  de- 
velopment in  the  South  was  scarcity  of  labor. 

"  Had  our  forefathers  then  abolished  slavery  the  dependence  for 
labor  would  have  been  white  immigration.  What  the  result  would 
have  been  had  that  been  done  is  necessarily  speculative.  My 
opinion  is  that  if  this  had  been  done  the  South's  manufactures 
would  never  have  been  lost,  but  would  have  prospered  and  always 
continued  to  lead,  and  that  the  production  of  cotton  would  have 
been  greater  than  it  was  by  the  system  of  slave  labor. 

"  There  was  a  strong  Southern  sentiment  in  opposition  to  slavery 
at  that  time,  but  nothing  was  done  to  stop  it,  and  the  demand  for 
agricultural  labor  was  chiefly  .supplied  by  the  purchase  of  slaves 
from  the  Northern  States  and  from  slave-traders  who  imported 
them  direct  from  Africa. 

"It  transpired  that  the  production  of  cotton  with  slave-labor 
was  very  profitable,  and  the  life  of  the  planter  and  slave-owner 
was  a  very  attractive  one.  This  life  was  in  some  respects  semi- 
feudal,  and  in  other  respects  semi-magnificent,  as  slavery  grew  in 
magnitude,  importance,  and  influence  ;  manufactures  and  commerce 
declined.  In  1830  the  institution  of  slavery  had  become  practically 
dominant,  and  manufactures  had  become  practically  dried  up. 

"When  slavery  became  an  established  proposition  in  the  South, 
immigration  ceased.     As  it  grew  in  influence,  there  was  developed 
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a  tide  of  emigration  from  the  Piedmont  region  of  \'irginia,  the 
Carolinas,  and  Georgia  to  the  then  Northwest,  the  territory  now 
largely  made  up  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois." 

Slavery,  and  not  tlie  Civil  War,  Mr.  Tompkins  declares.  "  was 
the  South's  one  great  disaster."  "  No  war,"  he  avers,  "  could  have 
made  the  wreck  and  ruin  that  fell  upon  the  South  and  stayed  with 
us  for  fifteen  to  twenty -five  years  after  the  war.  It  was  the  fall 
of  slavery  that  brought  us  for  so  long  a  time  so  near  anarchy." 

Now.  however,  the  South  is  recovering,  and  has  again  reached 
the  point  where  more  labor  is  needed.  The  white  labor  is  all  em- 
ployed and  the  negroes  are  showing  an  increasing  tendency  to  drift 
to  the  cities  and  live  without  work,  so  that  relief  can  come  only 
from  white  immigration.     Says  Mr.  Tompkins: 

"At  the  present  time  the  South  is  again  practically  in  the  same 
situation,  on  a  larger  scale,  that  she  was  in  i8oo. 

"  Her  manufactures  are  reestablished  and  are  well  diversified. 

"  Commerce  has  revived.  Free  white  labor  is  reestablished  in 
the  high  respect  of  everybody. 

"  Public  education  is  established.     Slavery  is  destroyed. 

"The  production  of  cotton  is  very  profitable,  and  the  world 
again  demands  more  than  we  can  supply,  as  was  the  case  in  iSoo. 

"  Labor  is  scarce,  and  we  can  not  again  buy  slaves  to  supply  the 
want.  Land  is  plenty  ;  the  price  of  it  is  cheap ;  it  is  fertile  and 
the  climate  healthful. 

"  In  this  situation  the  conditions  which  forced  emigration  are 
gone  and  emigration  has  ceased. 

"  In  this  condition  the  conditions  which  stopped  immigration  are 
gone,  and  conditions  in  the  cotton  region  are  now  more  favorable 
to  immigration  from  the  North  or  from  Europe  than  they  are  in 
any  other  part  of  the  United  States  or  of  the  world." 


A    RECORD-BREAKING   WINTER. 

"  TF  the  Democrats  are  hard  up  for  an  issue,"  suggests  a  Repub- 
■1  lican  newspaper  paragrapher.  "they  might  take  the  Re- 
publican winter  of  1903-4."  Reports  from  all  parts  of  the  country 
seem  to  show  that  it  was  the  most  severe  in  years,  if  not  the  worst 
on  record.  The  mean  temperature  of  the  winter  for  Boston  was 
24.05^  (Fahrenheit)  above  zero,  with  sixty-six  inches  of  snowfall. 
In  New  York  the  season  has  been  the  coldest  on  record,  with  a 
mean  temperature  of  263^"  above  zero.  This  is  five  and  one-tliird 
degrees  lower  than  in  any  winter  for  more  than  thirty  years,  and 
one  degree  colder  than  that  of  1874-75,  hitherto  the  coldest  on 
record.  Blizzards  and  heavy  snow-storms  were  responsible  for  a 
fall  of  twenty-eight  and  one-half  inches,  which  cost  more  than 
|6oo,ooo  to  remove.  In  fact,  according  to  the  officials  of  the 
Street  Cleaning  Department,  no  such  amount  of  snow  has  ever 
been  shoveled  from  the  streets  of  New  York  in  any  previous  win- 
ter in  the  city's  history.  The  .season  also  established  a  new  record 
for  fires.  From  December  i  to  February  29  there  were  nearly  two 
thousand  fires  in  New  York  City,  due,  the  New  York  World  re- 
marks, to  the  "  strenuous  efforts "  of  the  New  Yorkers  to  keep 
warm.  Chicago  experienced  a  mean  temperature  slightly  lower 
than  New  York's,  and  serious  epidemics  of  grip  and  pneumonia  in 
these  and  other  cities  are  attributed  to  the  severe  cold.  In  Win- 
nipeg. Manitoba,  the  temperature  stayed  a  large  part  of  the  time 
in  the  neighborhood  of  thirty  and  thirty-five  below. 

Railroads  have  been  greatly  hampered  by  the  snow,  especially 
in  Canada.  The  freight  service  on  three  Canadian  lines  was 
abandoned  altogether  for  a  time,  and  only  a  fraction  of  the  pas- 
senger-trains were  running.  We  read  of  a  train,  in  upper  New 
York,  two  days  late  because  the  track  was  buried  for  sixteen 
miles  under  snow-drifts  twelve  feet  deep.  "  Such  have  been  the 
interruptions"  caused  by  cold  and  snow,  says  the  New  York  Coi/i- 
mercial  and  Financial  Chronicle.  "  that  some  of  the  larger  systems 
have  scarcely  been  able  to  earn  their  operating  expenses." 

A  vivid  description  of  the  hardships  of  the  winter  in  upper  New 
York  is  taken  from  a  Utica  despatch  to  the  New  York  Sun  : 

"On  Oneida  Lake  and  most  of  the  lakes  in  the  Adirondacks  the 


ice  is  from  four  to  five  feet  thick.  On  Otsego  Lake,  at  Coopers- 
town,  blocks  of  ice  forty-seven  inches  thick  have  been  cut  for  stor- 
age in  the  ice-houses. 

"  The  great  winter  has  brought  with  it  many  hardships,  espe^, 
cially  in  the  small  villages  and  country  districts.  The  highways  no 
longer  follow  the  customarj-  courses,  but  wind  in  and  out  of  the 
fields  in  the  attempt  to  avoid  drifts,  and  are  often  marked  with 
pieces  of  brush  stuck  in  the  snow  to  show  the  traveler  the  path.  .  .  . 
Long  ago  the  farmers  became  discouraged  in  the  attempt  to  keep 
the  highways  open,  or  else  had  to  bend  all  their  energies  to  the 
endeavor  to  make  roads  around  their  farm  buildings  and  to  their 
wood  lots.  Sometimes  it  is  impossible  for  the  farmers  to  get  to 
their  supply  of  wood,  and  they  have  been  compelled  to  cut  shade 
trees  in  their  yards,  and  even  fruit-trees  in  their  orchards 

"  Large  towns  and  villages  on  the  railroads  running  into  the 
northern  part  of  the  State  have  suffered  from  the  lack  of  coal,  for 
it  has  been  impossible  to  move  freight-trains,  and  the  supply  of 
coal  has  run  short.  This  is  true  of  all  places  along  the  Utica  and 
Black  River  Railroad  and  the  Rome,  Watertown  and  Ogdensburg 
branch  of  the  Central  Hudson.  This  latter  road  has  suffered 
severely,  and  for  days  at  a  time  it  has  been  impossible  to  get  the 
passenger-trains  through.  There  are  cuts  through  the  snow  on 
this  road  in  Oswego  County  that  are  twenty-two  feet  deep. 

"To  say  that  the  country  people  have  been  snowbound  conveys 
but  a  poor  idea  of  the  situation.  If  one  were  ill.  a  trip  of  miles  on 
snowshoes  would  be  necessary  in  order  to  get  the  advice  of  a  phy- 
sician. In  extreme  cases  the  doctor  buckles  on  his  moccasins  and 
snowshoes  and  starts  back  with  the  messenger,  possibly  to  be 
gone  over  night,  or  the  greater  part  of  two  days,  to  attend  one 
patient. 

"When  death  has  occurred,  it  has  been  possible  only  by  great 
exertion  to  secure  burial.  Frequently  it  has  been  necessary  to 
strap  the  cofiin  on  sleds  or  sleighs,  which  were  drawn  by  men  over 
crusted  fields  to  the  cemeteries. 

"  In  Lewis  County  an  undertaker  was  five  hours  in  going  four 
miles  with  a  coffin,  and  the  last  two  miles  of  the  distance  it  had  to 
be  dragged  to  the  house  of  mourning  on  a  sled.  The  minister 
started  for  the  house  on  horseback,  but  he  had  to  take  to  snow- 
shoes.  The  funeral  party  was  small,  and  did  not  reach  the  ceme- 
tery until  late  in  the  evening. 

"  Mrs.  Bridget  Dolan,  of  High  Market.  Lewis  County,  heard  by 
telephone  that  her  son  was  dead  at  I  lion.  She  is  seventy-four,  but 
she  was  bound  to  go  to  the  funeral,  and  so  she  started  out  with 
another  son  on  snowshoes  and  walked  fifteen  miles  to  Boonville, 
where  she  succeeded  in  getting  a  train.  The  next  day.  after  at- 
tending the  funeral,  she  returned  in  the  same  manner,  thus  making 
a  walk  of  thirty  miles  in  two  days  across  the  snowcap." 


PHILIPPINE   TARIFF   AND   SHIPPING. 

'  I  ""HE  Frye  bill,  restricting  to  American  ships  the  trade  between 
■^  this  country  and  the  Philippines,  is  to  go  through;  so  the 
newspapers  interpret  the  Senate's  favorable  action,  last  week,  on 
the  bill  restricting  to  American  ships  the  carrying  of  military  and 
naval  supplies.  Most  of  our  military  and  naval  supplies  that  go 
abroad  go  to  the  Philippines,  and  the  ships  that  take  them  come 
back  loaded  with  Philippine  products,  so  that  the  bill  passed  by 
the  Senate  aims  to  do  in  part  what  the  Frye  bill  intends.  It  is 
thought  that  the  Frye  bill,  therefore,  will  encounter  similar  favor 
in  the  Senate.  Since  so  much  hostility  has  been  shown  to  the 
Frye  bill  by  the  press,  however  (as  noticed  in  these  columns  Feb- 
ruary 6,  p.  16S),  the  Republican  "leaders  in  the  Senate  have  ac- 
cepted an  amendment  providing  that  it  shall  not  go  into  effect 
until  July  i,  1905,  and  have  decided  to  abolish  or  greatly  reduce, 
before  that  date,  the  tariff  now  levied  on  Philippine  products  en- 
tering this  countr}'.  .So  we  are  told  by  the  Washington  corre- 
spondent of  the  New  York  Tribune.  The  bill  restricting  military 
supplies  was  also  amended  before  its  passage  so  as  to  allow  the 
President,  in  case  "  the  rates  of  freight  charged  by  said  [Ameri- 
can] vessels  are  excessive  and  unreasonable."  to  make  the  contracts 
"under  the  law  as  it  now  exists." 

The  Philadelphia  Press  {R^-^.)  regards  the  Frye  bill  as  a  "sound 
proposition,"  and  calls  the  objections  to  it  "absurd."    And  the 
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San  Francisco  Chronicle  (Rep.),  published  in  a  city  that  has  an 
undoubted  interest  in  the  development  of  trade  with  the  Philip- 
pines, says  approvingly: 

"  This  provision  is  not  only  just  but  absolutely  essential  if  our 
island  possessions  are  to  be  regarded  as  a  portion  of  a  common 
country  and  not  as  an  outlying  dependency  whose  inhabitants  are 
a  subject  race.  The  Filipinos  can  never  become  loyal  Americans 
until  their  fiscal  system  and  general  legislation  are  assimilated  to 
our  own.  It  was  proposed  to  make  these  navigation  regulations 
effective  at  the  organization  of  the  permanent  civil  government, 
but  they  were  postponed  to  July  i,  1904,  on  account  of  the  alleged 
scarcity  of  available  American  tonnage  at  that  time  and  to  give  a 
fair  opportunity  for  all  concerned  to  adjust  themselves  to  the  new 
conditions.  As  the  time  approaches,  those  interested  in  foreign 
shipping  are  moving  upon  Congress  to  repeal  the  provision  of  the 
law  which  makes  I'hilippine  commerce  coastwise  trade  and  let  it 
continue  in  the  hands  of  foreigners. 

"  The  attempt  ought  not  to  succeed.  We  have  started  in  the 
direction  of  uniform  laws  for  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  and 
we  must  not  turn  back.  This  coastwise  provision  was  only  won 
after  a  hard  fight,  and  it  must  be  held  in  the  law  at  all  hazards. 
It  is  the  key  to  still  greater  gains.  It  involves  the  removal  of  all 
duties  on  trade  between  the  mainland  and  the  Philippines,  because 
freight  on  American  ships  must  necessarily  be  higher  than  on  for- 
eign .ships,  and  it  would  be  obviously  unjust  to  .subject  the  Fili- 
pinos to  the  burdens  of  American  law  without  also  at  the  same 
time  giving  them  the  advantages  which  will  enable  them  to  carry 
those  burdens  to  advantage.  When  we  give  the  Filipinos  free 
access  to  our  markets,  they  can  bear  the  cost  of  good  wages  and 
decent  food  for  American  sailors  as  well  as  the  rest  of  us.  and  we 
certainly  are  prospering  under  the  arrangement.  Secretary  Taft 
recognizes  this,  and  is  seeking  to  use  the  impending  changes  in 
the  navigation  laws  as  a  lever  to  force  the  reduction  of  the  tariff 
on  imports  from  the  Philippines  to  at  least  seventy-five  per  cent, 
of  the  Dingley  rates,  and  to  nothing  at  all  if  that  can  be  secured. 
The  most  formidable  opposition  to  this  act  of  common  justice  to 
Americans  and  Filipinos  alike  comes  from  the  sugar  trust,  which 
seeks  to  dominate  our  Government  in  all  respects  so  far  as  neces- 
sary to  perpetuate  its  monopoly.  Having  invested  in  Cuba,  it 
objects  to  any  competition  from  any  other  ([uartcr.  Next  to  that, 
tobacco  producers  are  the  most  active  opponents.  Put  the  time 
to  oppose  free  trade  with  the  Philipi)ines  was  when  we  were  con- 
sidering the  treaty  of  Paris.  With  the  ratification  of  that  treaty 
we  assumed  obligations  which  we  should  not  now  repudiate.  And 
these  obligations  involve  the  complete  and  free  admission  of  Phil- 
ippine products  to  our  markets  and  of  American  products  to 
Philippine  markets." 

The  New  York  Herald  (Ind.),  on  the  other  hand,  declares  that 


"  this  measure  is  at  once  dishonest  and  foolish — dishonest  because 
designed  to  benefit  a  few  ship-owners  at  the  expense  of  the  people 
and  foolish  becau.se  its  operation  would  certainly  destroy  our  com- 
merce with  the  islands."  And  so  thinks  the  New  York  Journal  of 
Coinnicrce.  The  Philadelphia  Record  {\\\A.  Dem.)  regards  it  as  a 
fitting  chapter  in  the  record  of  our  imperialistic  dealings  with  the 
Philippines. 


TOPICS   IN    BRIEF. 

Ai.EXElEFF  will  not  be  annoyed  by  friends  presenting  him  a  lioiise  in  St 
Petersburg.— /'/i<>  Chicago  News. 

Thi".  Japanese  never  use  profanity,  but  they  do  not  hesitate  to  cause 
more  or  less  of  W.—  Tlie  IVasliington  Star. 

J.\PA.\"S  alliance  with  Korea  seems  to  be  like  the  alliance  which  the  cat 
made  with  the  canary.  —  The  Chicago  News. 

One  of  the  Russian  threats  is  to  "  blow  Japan  off  the  map.''  The  verb  is 
well  chosen.— 77/<'  St.  Louis  Globe- Democrat. 

The  date  of  the  subwaj'  opening  seems  to  get  farther  away  the  nearer 
we  come  to  it. — The  New  York  Mail  and  Express. 

Al,L  of  the  Powers  except  Mexico  and  the  New  York  Evening  Post  have 
recognized  the  Panama  republic. —  77/.?  Washington  Post. 

The  future  of  Senator  Gorman's  leadership  depends  on  the  promptness 
with  which  he  rejoins  his  followers. —  !'he  Proi'idence  Journal. 

Republicans  are  not  harmonious  on  one  point.  Some  of  them  want 
Bryan  the  Democratic  nominee  and  others  want  Hearst. —  The  Lancaster 
(Pa.)  Examiner. 

A  PHENix  with  modern  advantages  should  not  only  rise  from  its  ashes 
but  it  should  take  good  care  not  to  return  to  them,  but  stay  risen.— 77/* 
Baltimore  American. 

For  his  magazine  articles,  Mr.  Cleveland  gets  pay  by  the  line.  No 
charge  is  made  for  anything  that  may  appear  between  the  liuea.—  '/'he  St. 
Louis  Globe- Democrat. 

Mk.  Bkvan  and  Mr.  Cleveland  might  arrange  to  fight  it  out  on  the 
Chautauqua  circuit  and  let  the  party  go  ahead  with  the  serious  business 
on  hand. —  The  Washington  Post. 

It  is  now  said  that  the  United  States  is  practically  at  war  with  Colom- 
bia. It  can  slay  practically  at  war  with  Colombia  for  the  next  fifty  years 
without  causing  half  the  bother  which  resulted  from  trying  to  maintain 
peaceful  relations. —  The  Washington  Times. 

"I  suppose,  Jerry,"  the  eminent  statesman  said,  looking  through  his 
pocketbook  for  a  new  dollar  bill,  "  like  a  lot  of  other  people  nowadays,  you 
would  rather  have  clean  money."  "Oh,  that's  all  right,  Senator,"  said  the 
cabman  ;  "  I  don't  care  how  you  made  your  money."— 7'//*  Chicago  Tribune. 

I-iEPARTEE  — The  Philadelphia  Press  wants  the  United  States  to  annex 
Santo  Domingo  temporarily,  with  Hooker  T.  Washington  at  the  head  of 
affairs.  It  wouldn't  be  a  bad  thing  to  put  him  in  Penny  packer's  place  and 
give  him  the  task  of  reorganizing  Pennsylvania  and  Philadelphia  politics. 
—  77/f  Houston  (  Texas)  Chronicle. 
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LETTERS    AND    ART. 


AMERICAN    BOOKS   THAT   ARE    READ    IN 

JAPAN. 

JAPAN'S  rapid  advance  from  primitive  conditions  to  a  state  of 
complex  civilization  has  been  nowhere  more  strikingly  illus- 
trated than  in  the  field  of  literature.  Thirty  years  ago  English 
and  American  books  were  almost  unknown  in  Japan.  To-day  they 
are  widely  read  and  discussed.  Mr.  Vone  Xoguchi.  who  contrib- 
utes a  quaintly  written  article  on  this  subject  to  The  Bookman 
(March),  declares  that  Washington  Irving's  "  Sketch  Book."  when 
first  introduced  into  Japan,  was  eagerly  read  by  the  students,  and 
inspired  at  least  one  Japanese  novel—"  Kisei."  by  Koshoshi.  He 
continues  : 

"The  book  ('Kisei")  w^as  sold  out  edition  after  edition.  It  is 
said  it  has  no  parallel  in  modern  Japanese  literan.-  histor>-.  It  was 
about  the  time  when  the  translation  of  a  few  snatches  from  Long- 
fellow—the first  American  poet  ever  sailed  toward  Japan— ap- 
peared in  the  magazines.  '  Evangeline  '  was  used  in  the  schools 
first  in  1884.  .  .  .  Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox  was  introduced  about  this 
time,  long  before  Lowell  and  Dr.  Holmes.  Bret  Harte  was  known 
before  Edgar  Allan  Foe.  Every  student  felt  a.shamed  if  he  didn't 
mention  Emerson  in  conversation;  but  how  many  had  read  through 
his  essays  in  those  days?— that  is  more  than  ten  years  ago. 

"  Presently  many  Tokyo  papers  began  to  share  parts  in  the 
translation  of  some  modern  English  novels— which  had  gone 
astray  into  Japan  doubtless.  Anna 
Kathernie  Green's  'The  Leaven- 
worth Case '  was  a  hit  under  the 
Japan  -  made  title  'Shinnoyami" 
(Utter  Darkness).  ...  I  will  de- 
clare that  an  event— a  huge  success 
in  translation  as  well  as  a  literary 
achievement  —  in  those  days,  was 
the  publication  of  Mrs.  Iwamoto's 
'Shokoshi'  (Little  Prince):  it  was 
nothing  but  the  translation  of  Mrs. 
Burnett's  'Little  Lord  Faunderoy.' 
The  translator  gained  fame.  Mrs. 
Burnett  was  hailed  as  one  of  the 
greatest  writers  of  the  world.  I  saw 
her  portrait  in  a  Japanese  maga- 
zine long  before  those  of  Whittier 
and  Hawthorne.  Poor  Mrs.  Iwam- 
oto  died  in  her  twenty-sixth  year, 
leaving  a  certain  amount  of  English 
composition  which  was  gathered  in 
a  volume  not  long  ago.  Her 'Sho- 
koshi '  appeared  in  its  seventh  edi- 
tion recently." 

With  a  passing  reference  to  the 
growing  vogue  of  such  authors  as 
Swinburne,  Daudet.  Tolstoy,  Sien- 
kiewicz,  Maeterlinck,  and  Gorky, 
Mr.  Noguchi  goes  on  to  say 


Japanese  critic  has  asked  again  and  again.  'Why  is  Rudyard  Kip- 
ling so  popular? " 

"There  is  no  book  more  popular  than  Andrew  Carnegie's  'Em- 
pire of  Business.'  The  Japanese  translation  and  the  original  are 
both  sold  tremendously.  And  there  are  not  only  a  few  people  in 
Japan  who  proclaim  Mr.  Creelman's  'On  the  Great  Highway'  a 
wonderful  book.  The  translation  (may  be  it  is  not  complete)  's 
sold  at  the  shabby  price  of  some  thirtv'  cents.  Only  a  few  days  ago 
I  was  reading  one  of  the  newly  arrived  Japanese  newspapers,  and 
I  observed  a  big  advertisement  of  the  translation  of  Lorimer's 
'Letters  of  a  Self-Made  Merchant  to  His  Son.'  And  thus  it  was 
written : 

"  There  are  two  great  figures  in  the  American  financial  world  : 
one  is  Mr.  Carnegie  and  the  other  is  "  Mr.  John  Graham."  The 
letters  instructively  written  by  Mr.  Graham,  which  we  now  offer  to 
Japanese  youth,  will  be  a  sure  compass  for  their  whole  lives.''  " 


"  The  gradual  invasion  of  modern 
English  short  stories  has  been  ap- 
parent since  three  years.  One  pub- 
lisher got  out  a  periodical  called 
The  Friend  of  English,  with  short 
stories  from  American  and  English 

publications.  They  were  an  immediate  success,  altho  mosdy 
from  the  pens  of  minor  writers.  .  .  .  Mark  Twain  was  presented 
first  as  a  'promising  American  humorist"  with  his  Heaven  or 
Hell'  (under  another  title  of  'Iron-Mind  and  Stone-Heart").  I 
saw  in  some  newspaper  that  his  'The  Killing  of  Julius  Caesar  '  and 
'Cannibalism  in  the  Cars'  are  being  translated.  I  was  told  that 
some  one  was  going  to  translate  'A  Double-Barrelled  Detective 
Stor>','  but  gave  it  up  for  fear  lest  he  be  charged  with  'the  disturb- 
ing of  public  morality.'  Hardy  and  Meredith  are  only  known  in 
name,  Howells  and  Cable  are  utterly  unheard  of  in  Japan.     One 
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THE   COiVllNG    OF    RICHARD   STRAUSS. 

NOT  since  the  days  of  Wagner  has  new  rqusic  aroused  such 
controversy  as  that  excited  by  the  compositions  of  Richard 
Strauss.  Dr.  Strauss  has  come  to  this  country,  with  his  wife,  for 
the  purpose  of  interpreting  his  music  to  Americans,  and  his  con- 
certs in  various  cities  are  being  followed  with  unusual  interest. 
What,  it  is  being  asked,  will  be  the  final  verdict  on  his  work?  Is 
he  merely  an  iconoclast,  striving  after  eccentric  and  grotesque 
effects,  or  is  he  a  genius  of  profound  originality'?  Arguments  are 
plentiful  to  sustain  either  of  these  conclusions.  One  American 
critic  remarks  that  Dr.  Strauss's  compositions  "have  caused  many 

people  to  wonder  whether  they  were 
at  a  concert  or  in  an  asylum  for 
insane  musicians."  A  second  con- 
cedes Strauss's  supremacy  only 
when  it  comes  to  "  noisiness  "  !  On 
the  other  hand,  Mr.  Lawrence 
Gilman,  of  Harper's  Weekly,  de- 
clares his  "  matured  conviction  that 
Strauss  is  the  most  important,  the 
most  potential,  composer  since  Wag- 
ner, and  the  greatest  humanist, 
saving  none,  in  music." 

That  Richard  Strauss  is  "  the  most 
prominent  of  living  German  com- 
posers" can  not  be  denied,  says  the 
New  York  Evening  Post j  but  this 
fact  only  "  betrays  the  sad  dearth  of 
talent  in  what  used  to  be  a  land  of 
musical  creators."  The  same  paper 
continues : 

"  Richard  Strauss  and  his  sym- 
phonic poems  have  been  frequently 
judged  in  the  musical  columns  of 
this  journal.  The  verdict  passed  on 
them  may  be  briefly  summed  up.  It 
is  that  Richard  Strauss  is  almost  as 
absurdly  overrated  as  Mascagni  was 
a  decade  ago;  that,  like  that  Italian, 
he  owes  his  prominence  largely  to 
ingenious  advertising  methods  ;  that 
his  symphonic  poems  would  not  have 
received  one  -  tenth  the  attention 
they  have  had  it  not  been  for  their 
being  attached  to  grotesque  and  impossible  subjects,  like  Don 
Quixote,  Till  Eulenspiegel.  and  the  'philosophical'  stupidities 
of  the  insane  Nietzsche,  concerning  the  worship  of  whom  by  the 
beer-sodden  Germans  the  late  Dr.  Billroth  aptly  said  that  it  is 
'  proof  of  the  degeneracy  of  literar>'  and  artistic  taste  '  in  that  coun- 
trj-.  We  have  also  maintained  more  than  once  that  Strauss,  in- 
stead of  represendng  the  culmination  of  the  symphonic  poem, 
embodies  an  aberration  of  it,  a  return  from  Liszt's  and  Saint- 
Saens"s  simple  poedc  subjects  to  the  intricate  program  symphonies 
of  Berlioz,  in  listening  to  which  half  one"s  pleasure  is  marred  by 
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the  need  of  having  an  elaborate  program,  and  of  trying  forever  to 
dovetail  that  with  the  music ;  that  the  choice  by  Strauss  of  meta- 
physical subjects  for  program  music  was  a  grotesque  error  of 
taste ;  that  as  a  musical  creator  he  is  far  inferior  to  the  masters 
named  above  [Saint-Saens,  Raff,  Tchaikowsky.  Dvorak];  that 
Wagner  and  Liszt,  with  smaller  orchestras,  give  us  an  infinitely 
a:reater  variety  of  beautiful  as  well  as  characteristic  tone  colors: 
that   these   masters  introduce   ugly  music    sparingly   and    with   a 

definite  realistic  pur- 
pose, whereas  Strauss 
makes  cacophony  an 
end  in  itself,  with  a 
morbid  predilection  and 
perseverance." 

The  New  York  Times 
is  more  sympathetic  in 
its  comment,  but  gives 
only  a  half-hearted  alle- 
giance to  Dr.  Strauss's 
cause.  It  says  of  his 
"  tone -poems  "  : 

"  There  are  certain 
musical  beauties  that 
can  not  fail  to  make 
their  impression,  and 
the  marvel  of  their  tech- 
nical construction  is 
never  ending.  The  suc- 
cess of  the  more  vividly 
picturesque  passages  is 
undoubted.  But  that 
the  composer  has  suc- 
ceeded in  the  larger  pur- 
pose he  had  in  view  can 
not  at  present  be  successfully  maintained.  The  philosophy  of 
the  philosophical  piece,  the  psychology  of  the  psychological  one 
do  not  make  their  success  as  such. 

"  The  'articulate  message  '  which  was  put  into  them  is  not  deliv- 
•ered.  It  may  be  that  the  new  language.  '  relating  wonderful  things 
in  wonderful  tones.'  the  speech  'whose  symbols  we  must  hasten  to 
learn,'  as  one  of  Strau.ss"s  most  ardent  champions  has  put  it,  is 
there  ;  but  if  it  is,  it  is  not  learned.  How  far  Dr.  Strauss  himself 
can  succeed  in  teaching  it  remains  to  be  seen." 

Mr.  James  Huneker,  of  the  New  York  Sun.  compares  Richard 
Strauss  with  Walt  Whitman.  Dr.  Strauss's  "  most  robust  compo- 
sition," "A  Hero's  Life,"  is  "a  chant  of  the  Ego.''  we  are  told, 
""the  tableau  of  Strauss's  soul  exposed  as  objectively  as  Walt 
"Whitman's  when  he  sang  of  his  JA'."  -Mr.  Huneker  says  further 
(in  Scribner's  Magazine.  March) : 

"  Strauss  has  revolutionized  symphonic  music  by  breaking  down 
its  formal  barriers,  and  he  has  filled  his  tone-poems  with  a  new 
and  diverse  content.  In  less  than  an  hour  he  concentrates  more, 
relates  more,  makes  us  see.  feel,  and  hear  more  than  could  be  seen 
or  heard  in  a  music-drama  enduring  six.  His  musical  themes  qua 
themes  are  occasionally  ordinary,  his  melodic  invention  sometimes 
flags;  yet  because  of  his  incomparable  architectonics  he  keeps  us 
hypnotized  as  his  stately,  fantastic  tonal  structures  slowly  uprise 
and  unfold  like  many-colored  smoke  from  the  incantations  of  leg- 
endary Eastern  genii.  He  absorbs  absolutely  our  consciousness 
with  this  new  quintessence  of  a  poetic,  pictorial,  sculptural,  and 
metaphysical  art.  Music,  unaided  by  words  or  theatric  device — 
for  the  compositions  of  Strauss  may  be  enjoyed  witliout  tiieir  titles 
— has  never  been  so  articulate,  so  dangerously  definite,  so  insid- 
iously cerebral.  Madness  may  lie  that  way  ;  but  the  flaming  magic 
of  the  man  is  ever  restrained  by  deep  artistic  reverence.  We  catch 
glimpses  of  vast  orphic  vistas  where  dissonance  may  be  king ;  slow, 
iron  twilights  in  which  move  the  enigmatic  figures  of  another 
world ;  there  are  often  more  moons  than  one  in  the  blood-red  skies 
of  his  icy  landscapes;  yet  the  sacred  boundaries  of  music  are 
never  quite  overstepped.  Little  matters  the  niche  awarded  this 
composer  by  posterity — Richard  Strauss  is  the  musical  enchanter 
of  his  day." 

Dr.  Strauss  is  forty  years  old,  and  at  present  conductor  of  the 


Royal  Opera  in  Berlin.  His  principal  tone-poems  are:  "Mac- 
beth." "Don  Juan,"  "Don  Quixote."  "Tod  und  Verklarung" 
(Death  and  Transfiguration).  "Till  Eulenspiegel's  Merr}-  Pranks," 
"  Thus  Spake  Zarathustra,"  and  "A  Hero's  Life."  He  has  also 
written  two  operas.  "  Guntram  "  and  "Feuersnoth,"  and  many 
songs,  which  are  being  rendered  in  this  countn^  bv  his  wife. 


RICHARD    MANSFIELD'S    IMPERSONATION   OF 
"IVAN   THE   TERRIBLE." 

■]\  /JR.  .MANSFIELD'S  appearance  in  "Ivan  the  Terrible." 
^' -*•  which  occurs  at  a  time  when  everything  Russian  has  pecul- 
iar interest,  is  hailed  by  the  metropolitan  critics  as  a  dramatic 
triumph.  The  play  is  "  a  splendidly  picturesque  production,"  says 
TJie  y"////^j,  "  showing  Mr.  Mansfield  at  his  best  as  a  virtuoso  of 
acting  and  a  temperament  of  creative  force."  "  As  an  exposition 
of  a  complicated,  vicious,  and  extraordinary  character,"  adds  The 
Sun.  "  Mr.  Mansfield  has  never  done  anything  so  fine  for  years." 
"  Ivan  the  Terrible  "  was  written  by  Count  Alekzydy  Konstantino- 
vich  Tolstoy  (1817-1875)  about  forty  years  ago,  and  is  described 
as  "  a  gloomy,  turgid,  historical  tragedy  "  in  five  acts.  It  was  con- 
ceived as  the  first  of  a  trilogy,  and  was  followed  by  two  other 
plays  dealing  with  the  careers  of  Czar  Feodor  and  Czar  Boris.  Its 
motif  is  outlined  by  Mr.  William  Winter,  of  T/ie  Tribune,  as 
follows : 

"  Ivan  A'asilivitch.  called  the  Terrible,  was  a  tyrant  of  Russia, 
who  reigned  over  that  country  from  1533  till  his  death,  at  the  age 
of  fifty-five,  in  1584:  and,  in  the  tragic  play  that  Count  Alexis 
Tolstoy  has  written,  upon  selected  incidents  of  his  career,  and 
particularly  of  the  last  year  of  his  reign,  his  character  is  delineated 
with  apparent  fidelity  to  historical  fact,  and  with  an  eminently 
judicious  perception  of  pictorial  if  not  of  dramatic  effect.  It 
seems  to  have  been,  and  probably  it  was,  a  particularly  odious 
character,  in  actual  life ;  but  the  drama!>tist  has  modified  its  de- 
pravity, so  as  to  make  it  measurably  sympathetic  in  the  play,  by 
the  customary  expedient,  in  such  cases,  of  making  it  a  type  of 
heart-rending  conflict, — dependent  on  some  inherent,  extenuating 
virtue, — between  terrific  passions  and  the  eternal,  adamantine  law 
of  rectitude  against  which  those  baleful  forces  dash  themselves  in 
vain.  .  .  .  The  particular  theme  upon  which, — for  the  manifesta- 
tion of  his  character. — the  powers  of  this  colossal  and  miserable 
sovereign  and  miscreant  are  expended,  in  this  tragedy,  is  a  plot, 
confronting  him  at  the  last,  with  an  ambitious,  subtle,  capable 
statesman,  Boris  Godunoff,  by  whom  his  sovereignty  is  under- 
mined, and  in  the  hour  of  whose  triumph  he  miserably  dies.  The 
play,  accordingly,  is  one  of  historical  portraiture  and  political  in- 
trigue,— being  neither  sentimental,  amatory,  domestic,  nor  ro- 
mantic; containing  scarcely  more  of  the  element  of  story  than 
Shakespeare's  'Richard  the  Second,'  and  ranging  with  such 
fabrics  of  tragical,  melodramatic  expositure  as  'Louis  XI.,'  Lee's 
'Nero,'  and  Sardou's  'Patrie.'  " 

Proceeding  to  a  consideration  of  Richard  Mansfield's  impersona- 
tion of  this  role,  Mr.  Winter  says  : 

"  Mr.  Mansfield  chose  wisely  in  chosing  this  part  for  him.self, 
and  his  performance  of  it  is,  unmistakably,  a  great  achievement^ 
the  greatest,  indeed,  on  its  tragic  side,  except  Richard  III.  of  his 
whole  brilliant  career.  The  abrupt  transitions  from  abject  humil- 
ity to  fiery  vociferous  .self-assertion  were  made  with  thrilling  im- 
petuosity and  splendid  effect.  The  regnant  aspect  of  imperial 
dominion  was  perfectly  assumed  and  admirably  maintained.  The 
state  of  stealthy  vigilance,  furtive  suspicion,  and  sinister  purpose, 
— sometimes  subtly  implied,  sometimes  openly  expressed, — was  at 
all  times  clearly  imparted  as  the  atmosphere  of  the  character. 
The  essential  condition  of  settled,  inexpressible,  irremediable  mis- 
ery was  expressed  in  every  lineament  of  the  countenance;  in  the 
wasted  frame  and  in  the  hollow  voice;  and,  against  this  pall  of 
anguisli,  the  struggles  of  the  fiery  spirit  and  the  indomitable  will, 
reanimating  a  ravaged  body  and  reinforcing  infernal  instincts  of 
cruelty  and  revenge,  were  set  in  a  i)old  relief  of  almost  lurid  light 
— .so  distinctly  were  they  shown  and  with  such  a  reality  of  pain 
were  they  invested.  The  audacity  of  egotism  and  tiie  calm  con- 
viction of  predestined  prevalence,  beneath  which,  perhaps,  there 
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is  an  insane,  defiant  rage, — as  when  the  Czar,  on  hearing  of  his 
military  defeat,  commands  a  choral  rite  to  celebrate  his  victory. — 
were  conveyed  with  a  felicitious  authority  almost  humorous  in  its 
bland  assurance,  and  yet  terrible  in  its  grim  unreason.  Both  play 
and  part  are  strongly  marked  with  paradox  of  this  description. 
Evil  omen  overshadows  the  whole  fabric,  and  much  that  is  shown 
of  Ivan's  life  is  only  slow  preparation  for  the  awful  scene  of  his 
death.  Here  Mr.  Mansfield  put  forth  all  his  powers.  Magicians 
have  prophesied  that  the  sovereign  will  die  on  St.  Cyril's  Day. 
The  day  has  come,  and  the  tyrant  is  suddenly  in  renewed  health. 
a  transient  vigor,  summoned  by  force  of  his  own  will.  He  dooms 
the  astrologers  to  death,  and  commands  his  secret  enemy,  Godu- 
noff,  to  see  them  slain.  A  game  of  chess  is  used,  to  distract  his 
apprehensive  thoughts.  He  begins  to  sink.  His  enemy  confronts 
him,  calmly  revealing,  by  facial  expression,  the  clear  design  of  tri- 
umphant hostility.  The  pangs  of  death  are  upon  him.  His  rage 
is  vain.  Beneath  the  basilisk  gaze  of  the  traitor  who  has  ruined 
and  vanqui-shed  him.  he  totters  and  falls;  and.  in  this  dreadful 
moment,  instead  of  priestly  ministrants  bringing  the  consolations 
of  religion,  a  motley  crew  of  ribald  jesters  dance  round  him.  and 
he  dies  in  infamy  and  horror.  Mr.  Mansfield's  acting,  throughout 
this  ordeal  of  agony,  was  marked  by  such  power  and  pathos  as 
seldom  have  been  revealed.  It  is  a  performance  of  extraordinary 
tragic  value,  and  it  is  set  in  a  framework  of  singular,  almost  bar- 
baric, splendor." 


AN    ARGUIVIENT    FOR    THE    SUPPRESSION 
THE    PARODIST. 


OF 


T  T  AS  anybody  and  everybody  the  right  to  parody  a  literary  pro- 
■■■  •*•  duction.  or  to  publish  or  publicly  use  such  a  parody  ?  This 
problem,  which  comes  up  from  time  to  time  in  the  literary  world, 
is  just  now  being  actively  discussed  by  French  and  German  papers. 
To  a  recent  is.sue  of  the  Aus  Freviden  Zitngen  (Stuttgart.  No.  12) 
the  professor  and  litterateur.  Ludwig  Geiger,  contributes  an  article 
in  which  he  argues  for  the  legal  suppression  of  the  parodist.  He 
says,  in  substance : 

A  special  commission,  appointed  by  the  French  Society  of  Dra- 
matic Authors,  has  decided  that  parodies  of  dramatic  writings  can 
be  made  and  used  only  when  the  authors  have  given  their  formal 
consent.  Against  this  decision  Jules  Claretie.  the  manager  of  the 
Theatre  Frangais,  has  been  protesting,  in  the  columns  of  the 
Figaro,  but  with  reasons  that  do  not  convince.  His  chief  argument 
is  that  really  great  authors,  such  as  \'oltaire  and  Victor  Hugo, 
would  only  have  smiled  if  any  of  tiieir  works  had  Ijeen  subjected 
to  the  parodist's  art.  This  is  more  than  doubtful;  and  this  argu- 
ment is  as  weak  as  the  next,  in  which  it  is  claimed  that  dramatists 
who  enjoy  good  incomes  from  their  literary  works  should  not  be- 
grudge the  parody-writer  his  few  pennies,  especially  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  these  dramas  often  receive  their  best  advertisements 
through  the  parodies.  The  argument  that  great  men  permit  cari- 
catures of  themselves  can  not  be  applied  to  the  literary  produc- 
tions of  hard-working  writers.  A  caricature  merely  mocks  an  atti- 
tude, or  the  momentary'  position  or  view  of  a  prominent  man.  It 
can  not  be  denied  that  prominent  dramatists  have  suffered  severe 
losses  through  the  parodies  that  have  been  made  of  their  work. 
It  always  harms  a  serious  work  to  have  the  public  laugh  at  it,  even 
if  this  be  in  the  form  of  a  parody.  Examples  of  this  sort  abound. 
as  can  be  seen  from  the  use  made  of  the  "  Lorelei  "  as  a  marching 
song  for  the  soldiers,  or  of  the  reproduction  of  Schiller's  "  Biirg- 
schaft"  in  the  Jewish-German  dialect,  or  of  the  "  Petit  Faust"  in 
mockery  of  Goethe's  great  drama.  A  further  argument  against 
the  promiscuous  ravages  of  the  parody-writer  lies  in  the  fact  that 
every  serious  writer  has  the  same  sort  of  feeling  for  both  the  form 
and  the  contents  of  his  writings  that  a  father  has  for  his  children  ; 
he  naturally  considers  it  his  privilege  and  right  to  prevent  the  dis- 
tortion and  crippling  of  his  spiritual  and  intellectual  offspring. 
In  such  cases  his  feelings  are  the  .same  as  those  of  an  after-dinner 
speaker  who  has  just  uttered  serious  and  sober  sentiments  and  then 
finds  them  distorted  by  the  humorist  who  follows  him  amid  the 
laughter  of  the  assembled  banqueters.  Parody-writing  is,  indeed, 
intellectual  activity,  but  of  an  inferior  grade.  Wit  is,  indeed,  a 
prerequisite,  but  intellect  plays  little  part.  Worst  of  all,  the 
parody-writer  can  lay  claim  to  no  originality.  He  lives  and  thrives 
entirely  on  the  thoughts  of  others,  and  his  stock-in-trade  is  only 
the  abuse  of  what  to  another  is  a  serious  production  and  great 


pleasure.  For  this  reason  a  legal  measure,  along  the  lines  of  the 
decision  of  the  French  commission,  would  be  conducive  to  the 
best  interests  of  literature. 

Quite  naturally  Professor  (ieiger's  views  are  not  approved  on  all 
sides,  and  the  comic  papers  of  Germany  have  been  making  the 
famous  historian  of  literature  the  butt  of  cruel  jests.  They  say 
that  the  production  of  parodies  ought  to  be  encouraged,  especially 
in  Germany,  as  the  German  only  rarely  manages  to  develop  a 
hearty  and  healtliy  laugh.  Other  periodicals  are  of  the  opinion 
that  Professor  Geiger  has  overestimated  the  baneful  effects  of  par- 
odies on  both  authors  and  tlie  public,  and  has  looked  at  the  whole 
problem  too  much  through  the  atmosphere  of  Berlin,  where,  in- 
deed, parody-writing  has  become  a  weariness. —  Translation  made 
for  The  Literary  Digest. 


SIGNIFICANCE   OF    PROFESSOR   TRIGGS'S 
DISMISSAL. 

^T"HE  name  of  Oscar  Lovell  Triggs.  professor  of  English  lu 
*  Chicago  University,  has  been  omitted  from  the  triennial 
list  of  nominations  drawn  up  by  the  college  trustees.  No  reasons 
for  this  virtual  dismissal  of  Professor  Triggs  from  the  University 
Faculty  have  l)een  made  public,  but  the  fact  of  the  dismis.sal  has 
aroused  very  general  interest,  and  is  the  subject  of  comment  and 
speculation  in  many  papers.  .A  widely  accepted  view  of  the  case 
is  voiced  by  the  Springfield  Republican,  when  it  says :  "  The 
trouble  with  Professor  Triggs.  of  the  Chicago  University,  seems 
to  have  been,  as  one  of  his  associates  expresses  it.  that  'he  had  a 
faculty  forgetting  into  the  newspapers.'  There  are  colleges  which 
do  not  discourage  professors  in  this.  It  advertises  them.  But 
Profes.sor  Triggs's  publicity  is  doubtless  thought  to  have  adver- 
tised his  university  the  wrong  way."  Similarly  the  Chicago  Trib- 
1/ne  comments : 

"  Professor  Triggs  had  got  to  the  point  where  if  he  said  that  the 
Moody  and  Sankey  hymns  were  inferior  as  musical  and  literary 
productions  to  the  Gil- 
bert and  .Sullivan  operas 
he  made  the  front  page. 
He  had  become  involved 
in  the  meshes  of  a  farce 
plot.  It  is  the  essence 
of  farce  that,  after  the 
absurd  hypotheses  of 
the  plot  have  been  de- 
veloped the  most  rea- 
sonable actions  based 
on  those  hypotheses 
partake  of  their  absur- 
dity. The  more  logical 
a  farce  hero  is  the  more 
ridiculous  he  seems  to 
be.  The  hypothesis  in 
Professor  Triggs's  case 
was  that  he  had  a  cross 
circuit  in  his  cerebral 
nerves.  The  deduction 
was  that  he  could  say 
nothing  which  would  not 
betray  his  pathetic  but 
diverting  condition. 
Under  such  c  i  r  c  u  m  - 
stances  the  trustees  of 
the  university  could 
hardly  help  thinking  that 
his  connection  with  the  university  was  an  injury  to  their  business. 

"  There  will  be  a  great  deal  of  valuable  sentiment  wasted  now  on 
laments  over  the  suppression  of  freedom  of  speech.  But  what  has 
freedom  of  speech  to  do  with  the  situation?  It  is  not  proposed  to 
cut  out  Professor  Triggs's  tongue.  The  trustees  of  the  University 
of  Chicago  may.  for  aught  we  know,  believe  that  in  the  main  Pro- 
fessor Triggs  has  been  right.  Their  action  in  withdrawing  his.ap- 
pointment  might  still  be  intelligible.     They  might   still  be  con- 
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Whose  dismissal  from  the  Faculty  of  ihe 
University  of  Chicago  involves  a  new  edu- 
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vinced  that  his  role  as  farce  hero  interfered  seriously  with  his  role 
as  instructor  of  the  young.  They  might  still  be  convinced  that 
the  university  could  not  afford  to  jeopardize  its  reputation  by  put- 
ting the  imprimatur  of  its  name  on  lectures  which  were  received 
all  over  the  world  with  roars  of  derisive  laughter." 

Among  the  more  radical  journals.  Professor  Triggs  is  not  with- 
out supporters.  The  St.  Louis  Mirror  thinks  that  he  is  "  the  vic- 
tim of  exaggerating  reporters,"  and  that  "  the  worst  that  can  be 
said  is  that  he  is  a  little  touciied  with  the  mild  socialism  of  Wil- 
liam .Morris  and  f'roebel."     (JiiHy  (Chicago)  says: 

"  A  long  time  ago  the  newspapers  forced  a  notoriety  upon  Pro- 
fessor Triggs  by  tearing  out  of  their  proper  settings  certain  sen- 
tences which  compared  the  creative  power  of  Rockefeller  and 
Pullman  with  that  of  I\Iilton  and  Shakespeare,  and  which  spoke 
of  much  of  the  material  of  our  hymn-books  as  doggerel  and  gave 
secondary  place  to  Longfellow  among  the  poets,  all  of  which  opin- 
ions are  quite  consonant  with  the  consensus  of  the  competent  when 
properly  explained.  But  it  brought  the  laugh  on  Mr.  Triggs  and 
necessarily  on  the  university,  and  university  trustees  do  not  like  to 
be  laughed  at.  President  Harper  has  recently  stoutly  maintained 
that  the  Chicago  University  is  not  only  free  from  denominational 
bias,  but  also  from  sociological  partizanship  ;  that  a  professor  may 
even  feel  free  to  criticize  Rockefeller,  the  alleged  'founder.'  In 
the  light  of  recent  utterances  of  the  president,  this  claim  scarcely 
can  be  true;  but  it  still  remains  true  that  where  the  'interdict 
brutal'  does  not  obtain,  the  'interdict  courteous'  is  all  powerful. 
.  .  .  We  feel  in  honor  bound  to  express  not  only  our  sympathy 
with  Professor  Triggs  over  this  unfortunate  interruption  in  a  ca- 
reer that  promised  to  be  brilliant,  but  to  express  our  admiration 
for  the  man.  We  have  heard  him  often,  and  always  with  pleas- 
ure. He  has  been  welcomed  to  the  platforms  and  pulpits  of  Chi- 
cago, always  as  a  virile  representative  of  the  academic  spirit.  He 
was  an  honor  to  the  university  because  he  was  a  man  of  opinions 
and  because  he  liad  the  courage  to  express  them." 

Appearing  just  at  this  time,  Professor  Triggs"s  article  on  "  The 
New  Education  "  in  The  Philistine  (March)  is  regarded  as  liaving 
a  special  significance.  It  is  an  indictment  of  present-day  educa- 
tional methods  and  a  plea  for  "  a  new  idea  of  culture."  We  quote 
in  part : 

"  The  ideal  of  culture  upheld  in  colleges  is  an  ideal  derived  from 
feudal  and  aristocratic  conditions;  it  is  a  culture  which  can  be 
effective  for  the  individual  only  in  a  state  of  comparative  idleness. 
Employers  of  labor  do  right  in  questioning  the  fitness  of  college 
graduates  for  practical  affairs.  The  advice  given  to  the  graduates 
of  schools  who  are  now  'going  forth  '—as  the  phrase  i.s — in  such 
numbers,  would  be  humorous  if  it  were  not  so  pathetic.  Most  of 
the  graduates  'going  forth'  have  been  trained  for  other  conditions 
than  those  they  must  actually  meet,  if  they  enter  upon  an  indus- 
trial career.  For  years  they  have  lived  in  an  artificial  community, 
a  community  that  has  as  its  basis  the  idea  of  privilege,  a  privilege 
extending,  on  the  one  hand,  to  the  free  use  of  enormous  endow- 
ments which  the  participants  in  education  have  not  earned,  and 
on  a  lower  plane,  to  the  license  claimed  by  college  boys  to  play 
pranks  on  Hallowe'en  nights  and  to  sing  and  shout  in  the  streets 
and  on  the  train.  For  years  they  have  passed  the  time  leisurely, 
carelessly,  being  supported  by  the  contributions  of  others.  Not 
having  realities  to  deal  with,  they  have  been  coddled  with  athletics 
and  stimulated  by  prizes.  However  valuable  tiie  culture  the  grad- 
uate has  gained  for  certain  conditions,  so  far  as  the  world's  work 
is  concerned  he  is  fatally  weak  in  respect  to  originality,  creative 
activity,  and  in  sympathy,  and  in  point  of  tliose  ideals  tiiat  relate 
to  conduct 

"  TJie  time  would  .seem  to  be  opportune  to  eslablisii  in  the  world 
a  new  idea  of  culture.  The  old  culture — the  culture  of  the  mind — 
is  static,  and  is  symbolized  by  a  scholar  passively  acquiring 
knowledge  in  a  library.  The  new  culture— the  culture  of  life — is 
dynamic,  and  is  typified  by  the  man  of  affairs  subduing  nature  to 
his  uses.  The  ability  to  read  and  think  puts  one  into  communica- 
tion with  others  who  have  thought  and  written.  ]5ut  tiie  aljility  to 
do  and  create  joins  man  with  the  universal  and  cosmic  forces. 
'Work,'  said  Carlyle, 'never  so  mean,  is  in  communication  with 
nature.'  The  older  idea  is  reflected  curiously  in  the  statistics  of 
education  where  the  ability  to  read  and  write — or  'illiteracy,' 
in  negative  terms— is  held  to  be  the  measure  of  capacity.  All  tlie 
primary  human  virtues,  however,   are    independent  of  learning. 


Character  is  nowise  dependent  upon  reading.  Character  arises 
from  conduct — it  is  a  function  of  doing.  What  now  if  the  test 
were  reversed?  What  if  suddenly  we  were  called  upon  to  do 
something — to  plant  and  cultivate  a  field  of  corn,  to  construct 
and  operate  an  electric  motor,  or  to  make  the  furniture  of  a 
house,  before  permission  were  graiited  us  to  land  upon  some 
foreign  shore  or  cast  a  ballot  in  our  own  town — how  many  of  us 
could  stand  the  test?  Yet  for  the  purpose  of  democracy,  the  abil- 
ity to  do  is  more  important  than  the  ability  to  read. 

"  The  question  of  work,  then,  is  a  very  necessarj'  concern  of  the 
schools,  and  the  relation  of  education  to  labor  is  the  problem  we 
in  our  sphere  are  called  upon  to  solve." 


THE   MOTIVES  THAT   LEAD    PEOPLE  TO 
PUBLIC   LIBRARIES. 

''  I  ^HANKS  to  the  public  spirit  of  our  city  governments  and  the 
-'■  munificence  of  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie  and  other  private 
donors,  we  now  have  libraries  and  to  spare  ;  but  the  number  of 
library-users,  we  are  told  by  a  competent  authority,  "  represents 
too  small  a  fraction  of  our  population."  Prof.  A.  E.  Bostwick, 
who  stands  sponsor  for  the  statement  quoted,  is  chief  of  the  cir- 
culation department  of  the  New  York  Public  Library,  and  he  has 
lately  been  conducting  an  investigation  into  the  motives  that  lead 
people  to  patronize  libraries.  The  New  York  Public  Library  car- 
ries on  its  registry  books  nearly  400,000  names,  and  about  35,000 
new  applications  are  made  during  the  course  of  a  year.  Do  these 
people  start  with  an  overwhelming  desire  to  read  or  study  books, 
and  are  they  compelled  thereby  to  seek  out  the  place  where  thoy 
may  most  easily  obtain  them?  Or  are  they  primarily  attracted  to 
the  library  by  some  other  consideration,  the  love  for  books. and 
reading  acting  only  in  a  secondary  manner?  With  a  view  to  ob- 
taining reliable  data  on  this  subject.  Professor  Bostwick  recently 
asked  several  hundred  of  the  regular  users  of  the  New  York  Public 
Library  to  state  what  motive  led  them  to  make  their  first  use  of  a 
free  library.  Of  more  than  six  hundred  persons  whose  answers 
were  received,  only  fourteen  declared  that  they  found  the  library 
as  the  result  of  a  direct  search  for  it,  prompted  by  a  desire  to 
read.  In  all  cases,  probably,  the  desire  to  read  was  a  dominant 
motive,  but  this  desire  was  awakened  by  hearing  a  mention  of  the 
library  (from  friends,  relatives,  teachers,  etc.),  or  by  seeing  it  or 
something  connected  with  it.  Says  Professor  Bostwick  (in  The 
Book  Lo-i'er,  January) : 

"Those  who /;^rt;v/  of  the  library  in  someway  numbered  four 
hundred  and  forty-nine,  while  those  who  saw  it  or  something  con- 
nected with  it  were  only  one  hundred  and  forty-seven — an  interest- 
ing fact,  especially  as  we  are  told  by  psychologists  that  apprehen- 
sion and  memory  through  sight  are  of  a  higher  type  than  the  same 
functions  wiiere  exercised  through  hearing.  Probably,  however, 
this  difference  was  dependent  on  the  fact  that  the  thing  heard  was 
in  most  cases  a  direct  injunction  or  a  piece  of  advice,  while  the 
thing  seen  did  not  act  with  similar  urgency." 

Professor  Bostwick  claims  for  the  data  presented  much  more 
than  a  passing  interest  for  the  curious.     He  says  in  conclusion : 

"  For  the  public  librarian,  whose  wish  it  is  to  reach  as  large  a 
proportion  of  the  public  as  possible,  these  reports  are  full  of  valu- 
able hints.  They  emphasize,  for  instance,  the  urgent  necessity  of 
winning  the  good-will  of  tiie  public,  and  they  forcibly  remind  us 
that  this  is  of  more  value  in  gaining  a  foothold  for  the  library  than 
columns  of  notices  in  tiie  papers  or  tiiousands  of  circulars  or  cards 
distributed  in  the  neighborhood.  It  is  even  more  potent  than  a 
beautiful  building.  Attractive  as  this  is,  its  value  as  an  influence 
to  secure  new  readers  is  vastly  less  tlian  reputation  for  hospitality 
and  helpfidness. 

"  In  looking  over  the  figures  one  rather  disquieting  thought  can 
not  i)e  kept  down.  If  tiie  good  will  of  the  public  is  so  potent  in 
increasing  the  use  of  the  library,  the  ill-will  of  the  same  public  must 
be  equally  potent  in  the  opposite  direction.  Some  of  those  who 
are  satisfied  witli  us  and  our  work  are  here  put  on  record.  How 
about  the  di'ssaiisfied?  A  record  of  these  might  be  even  more  in- 
teresting, for  it  would  point  out  weaknesses  to  be  strengthened  and 
errors  to  be  avoided  ;  l)ut  tiiat,  as  Kipling  says, '  is  another  story.'  " 
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HOW  WE  READ. 

THAT  our  methods  of  printing  and  the  forms  of  our  letters  are 
responsible  for  a  considerable  waste  of  time  and  energy  in 
reading  is  asserted  by  Messrs.  Andr^  Broca  and  Sulzer,  who  have 
undertaken  an  investigation  of  this  subject  and  who  publish  an 
account  of  their  results  in  La  Nature  (Paris,  February  13).  Both 
our  letters  and  the  words  that  they  compose  would  be  more  easily 
recognized  and,  therefore,  more  quickly  read,  the  authors  say,  if 
they  were  simplified  in  form  and  printed  white  on  a  black  back- 
ground.    To  quote  the  principal  paragraphs  of  the  article  : 

"  The  act  of  reading  is  eminently  complex.  We  must  distinguish 
two  extreme  cases,  that  in  which  each  word  is  spelled  and  that  in 
which  every  word  is  read  at  a  glance.  And  if  we  wish  to  be  thor- 
ough, we  shall  have  to  go  farther,  for  there  is  a  mode  of  reading 
still  more  rapid,  which  is  generally  specified  by  saying  that  the 
eye  'runs  over  '  the  page.  In  this  last-named  act  only  a  few  words 
are  necessary  to  give  the  sense  of  a  phrase. 
O  > /►  1]  — I  r~  —  It  is  the  method  of  a  few  practised  heads, 
.  and  even  they  can  not  use  it  unless  the  book 
M'^^v— 'l^' —  ^       is  on  a  subject  that  they  know  well 

z:^Aa(— ij.— 1\  "  ^"*  ^^   ^^   habitual  reading  of  a  well- 

known   language   the  reader  does   not  spell 
0V7VujH— '   I        ^^    common    words,  their   form   generally 
sufficing  for    their  recognition.     This   is   a 
(S  question  of  training  ;  this  mode  of  reading  is 

FIG.  i.-PROPosED  SIM-    ^he   priviicgo    of  educated    men-men  who 
PLE  CAPITALS.  ^re  accustomed  to  read  a  great  deal  and  to 

whom  the  words  that  they  read  are  quite 
familiar.  It  is  evident  that  these  two  methods  of  reading  are 
not  susceptible  of  a  true  measure  of  speed,  for  they  depend 
essentially  on  the  reader's  knowledge  of  his  subject  and  of  the 
words  that  he  is  reading. 

"  Spelling,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  simple  act,  and  identical  in  all 
cases,  whatever  the  word  may  be  or  whatever  idea  it  may  express. 
It  is  the  only  method  of  reading  for  beginners,  for  all  partially 
educated  persons,  and  even  for  the  educated  when  they  meet  with 
a  word  that  is  strange  to  them.  Spelling  is  certainly  more  rapid 
when  the  reader  is  educated,  but  there  is  a  limit  to  the  speed  that 
can  not  be  exceeded — the  limit  reached  by  persons  who  are  thor- 
oughly accustomed  to  reading." 

The  writers  now  proceed  to  study  the  manner  in  which  a  reader 
recognizes  a  capital  letter,  and  their  results  are  interesting.  In 
the  first  place,  to  distinguish  a  letter  the  visual  apparatus  must  be 
able  to  separate  its  details;  in  the  second  place,  the  brain  must  be 
able  to  recognize  it.  The  first  act  depends  on  the  acuteness  of 
vision  and  is  practically  instantaneous ;  the  second  requires  an  ex- 
penditure of  energy,  and  hence  takes  time  ;  but  the  time  is  directly 
dependent  also  on  visual  acuteness,  for  the  authors  have  proved 
experimentally  that  the  energy  necessary  for  the  recognition  of  a 
given  test  object  is  greater  as  the  apparent  • 

diameter  of  the  object  is  smaller.   They  add :      .         >     . 

"  But  we  have  been  able  to  go  still  farther,        I 
and  to  show  that  a  greater  quantity  of  en-       ][[  Mn  inn  1 1 


\/Lirj 


ergy  must  be  used  to  recognize  a  V,  for  in- 
stance, than   to  distinguish  its  two  arms  as 

separate.    This  results  from  the  comparison    fig  2— proposed  sim- 
of  numbers  obtained  by  a  study  of  these  two      ^^^  small  letters. 
acts  .  .  .  and  we  have  thus  shown  that  acts 
of  memory  are  closely  connected  with  the  expenditure  of  energy. 

"  Practically  the  recognition  of  a  letter  demands  an  expenditure 
of  energy  that  is  greater  as  its  form  is  more  complex.  Thus  we 
read  a  V,  a  T,  or  an  L  more  easily  than  an  E  or  a  B.  From  the 
standpoint  of  speed  of  reading  and  also  of  the  cerebral  fatigue 
caused  by  the  act  it  would  be  better  to  employ  simpler  letters  than 
those  now  used.  We  have  thus  been  led  to  seek  the  least  complex 
possible  forms,  and  we  have  concluded  that,  for  capital  letters, 
they  are  those  shown  in  Fig.  i.  For  the  small  letters,  where  there 
are  two  sizes,  and  two  positions  with  respect  to  the  line,  the  solu- 
tions are  more  numerous;  and  some  are  shown  in  Fig.  2. 


"  We  do  not  wish  here  to  go  farther  into  this  question  and  ask 
whether  it  would  be  worth  while  to  change  our  present  alphabet; 
but  we  desire  only  to  point  out  that  these  characters,  derived  from 
the  Phenician  alphabet,  are  not  scientifically  as  perfect  as  could 
be  wished.  A  glance  at 
Fig.  3  shows  that  all  the 
changes  made  in  trans- 
forming the  old  alphabet 
into  ours  are  far  from 
being  simplifications. 

"  Besides  this,  another 
cause  adds  to  the  com- 
plication of  many  of  our 
characters,  making  read- 
ing slower  and  more  tire- 
some. This  is  our  habit 
of  printing  in  black  on 
white.  .  .  .  The  first  con- 
dition for  the  recognition 
of  a  letter  is  that  it  may 
stand  out  from  the  back- 
ground, and  in  the  case 
that  we  are  now  consider- 
ing this  will  occur  only 
when  sensation  has  been 
notably  lowered  after  the 
cessation  of  the  light  on 
the  retinal  region  where 
the  image  of  the  letter  is 
thrown.  With  white  on 
black,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  phenomena  depend 
on  the  establishment  of 
the  luminous  sensation  at 

a  point  of  the  retina,  and  preliminar}'  experiments  show  us  that 
this  phenomenon  is  much  shorter  than  that  of  persistence. 

"  From  these  experiments  we  may  draw  the  conclusion  that  we 
do  not  print  to  the  best  advantage ;  and  this  is  so  from  two  points 
of  view,  that  of  ipeed  of  reading  and  that  of  cerebral  fatigue.  We 
could  notably  increase  speed  by  printing  in  white  on  black,  which 
would  also  avoid  much  of  the  retinal  fatigue,  and  we  might  even 
reach  a  still  better  result  in  this  regard,  for  brain  fatigue  would  be 
notably  lessened  by  the  use  of  simpler  characters  such  as  those 
that  have  been  shown  above." — Translation  made  for  The  Lit- 
erary Digest. 
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CAN  WE  FLY  AT  LAST? 

THE  technical  journals  assure  us  that  the  first  flying-machine 
to  fly  has  now  made  its  appearance,  and  that  without  blow- 
ing of  trumpets  before  or  after  the  event.  It  was  tested  success- 
fully in  December,  1903,  by  its  makers,  Messrs,  Orville  and  Wilbur 
Wright,  and  is  described  in  Know/edge  and  Scientific  A^ews  (Feb- 
ruarv).     Says  A^ature,  commenting  on  this  article  : 

"  That  these  brothers  have  been  successful  in  gliding  experi- 
ments performed  under  gravity  is  well  known,  but  they  now  ap- 
pear to  have  succeeded  in  raising  themselves  from  the  ground  by 
a  motor-driven  machine  which,  after  running  along  a  mono-rail  for 
forty  feet,  rose  into  the  air,  and  was  driven  in  the  face  of  a  gale 
blowing  at  about  twenty-five  miles  an  hour,  with  a  velocity  of 
about  ten  miles  an  hour  relative  to  the  ground,  or  thirty-five  miles 
an  hour  relative  to  the  wind.  In  the  last  trial  the  machine  flew 
half  a  mile  relative  to  the  air,  or  eight  hundred  and  fifty-two  feet 
relative  to  the  ground.  It  is  sincerely  to  be  hoped  that  this  suc- 
cess will  not,  as  in  so  many  previous  instances,  be  followed  by  a 
fatal  accident." 

The  Wright  experiments  are  also  spoken  of  by  O.  Chanute  in 
an  article  on  "Aerial  Navigation"  in  The  Popular  Science 
Monthly  (Februarj).  as  the  first  actual  solution  of  the  problem  of 
mechanical  flight,  unaided  by  balloons.  He  ascribes  the  failures 
of  Langley  and  others  to  the  lack  of  practise  of  those  who  launched 
or  operated  the  machines.  Paradoxical  as  it  may  seem,  he  says, 
one  must  have  long  experience  in  flying  before  attempting  to  fly. 
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This  is  just  what  the  Wright  brothers  succeeded  in  getting.  Says 
th  ■  writer : 

"  t^or  three  years  they  experimented  with  gliding  machines  .  .  . 
and  it  was  only  after  they  had  obtained  thorough  command  of 
their  movements  in  the  air  that  they 
ventured  to  add  a  motor.  How 
they  accomplished  this  must  be  re- 
served for  them  to  explain,  as  they 
are  not  yet  ready  to  make  known  the 
construction  of  their  machine  nor 
its  mode  of  operation.  Too  much 
praise  can  not  be  awarded  to  these 
gentlemen.  Being  accomplished  me- 
chanics, they  designed  and  built  the 
apparatus,  applying  thereto  a  new 
and  effective  mode  of  control  of 
their  own.  They  learned  its  use  at 
considerable  personal  risk  of  acci- 
dent. They  planned  and  built  the 
motor,  having  found  none  in  the 
market  deemed  suitable.  They 
evolved  a  novel  and  superior  form 
of  propeller;  and  all  this  was  done 
with  their  own  hands,  without  finan- 
cial help  from  anybody These  gentlemen  have  placed 

the  rudder  in  front,  where  it  proves  more  effective  than  in  the 
rear,  and  liave  placed  the  operator  horizontally  on  the  machine, 
thus  diminishing  by  four-fifths  the  resistance  of  the  man's  body 
from  that  which  obtained  with  their  predecessors.  In  1900.  1901. 
iyo2,  and   1903  they  made   thousands  of  glides  without  accidents, 


A    LOW    GLIDE. 


A    BOTlOiM    VIEW. 

and  even  succeeded  in  hovering  in  the  air  for  a  minute  and  more 
at  a  time.  They  had  obtained  almost  complete  niaster\-  over 
their  apparatus  before  they  ventured  to  add  the  motor  and  pro- 
peller. This,  in  the  judgment  of  the  present  writer,  is  the  only 
course  of  training  by  which  others  may  hope  to  accomplish  success. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  undertake  too 
much  at  once  and  to  design  and 
build  a  full-sized  flying-machine  ab- 
iiu'tio,  for  the  motor  and  propeller 
introduce  complications  which  had. 
best  be  avoided  until  in  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  the  winds  bird-craft  has. 
been  learned  with  gravity  as  a  motive 
power." 

The  results  of  these  experiments 
are  treated  with  obvious  respect  by 
T/ie  Scietiiijic  American,  which  re- 
fers to  a  report  made  by  Mr.  Wilbur 
Wright  recently  before  the  Western 
Society  of  Engineers.  His  attention 
was  first  called  to  aeronautical  prob- 
lems by  Lilienthal's  experiments,  and 
the  latter's  death,  in  1896,  instead  of 
discouraging  Mr.  Wright  only  stimulated  his  interest. 

The  Age  of  Married  Couples.— A  curious  correlation 
between  the  ages  of  husband  and  wife  appears  to  have  been  estab- 
lished in  the  course  of  a  recent  investigation  of  the  inheritance  of 
physical  qualities  by  Prof.  Karl  Pearson.  Professor  Pearson's, 
results,  published  in  Bioinetrika.  are  thus  briefly  summarized  in 
the  Kevve  Sa'ettfijique  (February  13) : 

"  These  data  have  shown  that  there  is  a  very  definite  correlation 
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THE    WRIGHT    AEROPLANE    IN    ACTION. 


Hy  special  permission  of  Tite  Scienlijic  Aniericaii  (  New  York;  we  repioduce  on  this  page  pictuies  of  tlie  Wright  .\t'r<>pl.ine.  These  iltustriitions,  how- 
ever, do  not  show  the  man-carryini;  machine  so  successfully  tested  a  few  months  ago,  but  an  experimental  model  upon  the  designs  of  which  the  later 
aeroplane  was  built. 
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between  the  degree  of  longevity  of  husband  and  wife.  Things 
take  place  as  if  men  destined  for  a  long  life  had  chosen  for  part- 
ners women  also  destined  to  live  to  old  age,  while  short-lived  men 
generally  marry  short-lived  women.  There  has  been  an  uncon- 
scious selection  from  the  point  of  view  of  general  vitality.  This 
follows  clearly  from  the  study  of  the  age  of  decease  of  a  great 
number  of  couples,  taken  from  graveyard  inscriptions." 

The  possibility  that  the  early  death  of  one  partner  may  influ- 
ence, in  certain  cases,  that  of  the  other,  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  considered. 


WHY   SALT-WATER   CREATURES   DISLIKE 
FRESH    WATER. 

THAT  the  «-rays,  newly  discovered  in  solar  and  other  light,  and 
also  given  off  by  the  animal  organism,  play  a  part  in  re 
stricting  salt-water  creatures  to  their  native  el  ment  is  asserted  by 
a  French  naturalist,  M.  Bohn,  in  a  paper  recently  read  before  the 
.Soci^td  de  Biologie.  According  to  this  author,  the  solar  ;/-rays, 
which  can  not  penetrate  fresh  water,  are  so  stimulating  to  the 
vision  that  many  salt-water  creatures  practically  become  fluid  in 
fresh  water,  and  so  avoid  it.  Says  the  Revue  Scientifique  (Feb- 
ruary 6)  in  an  abstract  of  I\I.  Bohn's  paper: 

"  Naturalists  have  often  sought  to  discover  why  animals  living 
in  brackish  water  adjacent  to  fresh  water  never  go  into  the  latter. 
Various  reasons  have  been  given,  to  which  M.  Bohn  now  adds  a 
new  one — the  absence  of  ;/-rays  in  fresh  water. 

"  The  «-rays  that  are  present  in  sunlight  penetrate  sea-water  and 
accumulate  therein ;  but  they  are  absolutely  stopped  by  fresh 
water,  no  matter  by  how  small  a  quantity.  Now  these  rays  have 
the  curious  property  of  exalting  the  sensibility  of  the  visual  organs 
for  ordinary  light-rays,  which  makes  it  possible  to  believe  that  the 
^/•rays  play  a  part  in  the  research  for  shelter  by  the  creatures  of 
the  shore. 

"  One  creature,  the  nereid  [a  small  marine  worm],  which  is  able 
to  pass  from  fresh  to  sea-water,  loses  its  sight  almost  completely 
when  it  goes  into  the  fresh  water,  while  this  faculty  is  immediately 
exalted  in  the  inverse  passage.  These  animals  have  three  differ- 
ent habitats,  as  follows: 

"  I.  On  muddy  bottoms.  Under  a  deep  layer  of  sea-water  the 
nereid  progresses,  when  in  the  dark,  close  to  the  bottom  ;  its  move- 
ment resembles  creeping,  while  in  the  light  it  swims  freely.  .  .  . 
These  changes  appear  due  to  the  tonic  effect  of  light. 

"2.  It  lives  in  shallow  brackish  water.  In  this  medium  its 
sensitiveness  to  light  becomes  greater,  the  changes  of  intensity 
of  illumination  of  the  bottom  governing  its  changes  of  habit.  .  .  . 

"  3.  In  rivulets  of  fresh  water  the  sensitiveness  to  light  becomes 
very  feeble.  The  nereid  that  leaves  brackish  for  fresh  water  at 
once  falls  to  the  bottom  and  rests  there 

"  We  may  thus  adopt  the  hypothesis  that  the  sudden  suppression 
of  «-rays,  in  passing  from  brackish  to  fresh  water,  has  effects  that 
prevent  the  invasion  of  the  latter  by  marine  organisms.  And  these 
rays  must  have  played  a  part  in  the  adaptation  of  marine  animals 
to  brackish  and  fresh  water." — Translation  f/iade  for  Thv.  Lit- 
erary Digest. 


Is  Fish  Good  for  the  Brain?— The  popular  idea  that 
fish  nourishes  the  brain  is  pronounced  fallacious  by  The  Lancet 
(London).  Furthermore,  that  paper  asserts  that  it  is  doubtful 
whether  any  given  food  in  common  use  contains  constituents 
which  have  a  selective  action,  or  the  property  of  ministering  to 
one  part  of  the  body  more  than  another.     Says  the  writer: 

"  As  a  rule,  when  a  food  is  assumed  to  have  specific  reparative 
properties — as,  for  example,  a  so-called  brain  or  nerve  food — the 
fact  really  is  that  such  food  is  easily  and  quickly  assimilated  to 
the  body's  general  advantage — in  a  word,  in  such  a  case  repair 
quickly  overtakes  waste  and  a  real  purposeful  nutrition  and  resto- 
ration are  accomplished.  The  administration  of  such  elements  as 
phosphorus  or  iron  in  medicine  is,  of  course,  a  different  matter,  but 
these  elements  are  evenly  distributed  in  the  materials  of  a  daily 
diet.  It  is  often  stated  that  fish  is  a  food  which  ministers  particu- 
larly to  the  needs  of  the  brain  because  it  contains  phosphorus. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  fish  does  not  contain  more  phosphorus  than 


do  ordinary  meat  foods,  and  it  certainly  does  not  contain  it  in  the 
free  state.  The  notion  that  fish  contains  phosphorus  had  no  doubt 
its  origin  in  the  glowing  or  phosphorescence  in  the  dark.  This 
phosphorescence  is  due  not  lo  phosphorus  at  all,  but  to  micro- 
organisms. The  belief,  therefore,  that  fish  is  a  brain  food  is  just 
about  as  reasonable  as  the  idea  that  because  a  soup  is  thick  and 
gelatinous  'it  will  stick  to  the  ribs,'  or  as  sensible  as  the  celebrated 
advice  to  Verdant  Green  to  lay  in  a  stock  of  Reading  biscuits  to 
assist  his  reading.  Fish,  of  course,  is  excellent  food,  partly  be- 
cause of  the  nourishing  nature  of  its  constituents  and  partly  be- 
cause of  its  digestibility.  But  it  is  in  no  sense  a  specific  for  brain 
or  nerve." 


Radiation  from  Plants.— The  discovery  of  Dr.  Charpen- 
tier  that  the  bodies  of  animals  give  off  ;/-rays,  especially  from  the 
nerves,  has  suggested  to  another  biologist,  M.  Meyer,  an  attempt 
to  discover  a  similar  radiation  from  vegetable  tissue.  According 
to  an  account  in  the  Revue  Scientifique,  he  has  succeeded  in  doing 
this,  the  radiation  being  most  intense  in  the  green  parts  of  the 
plant,  tho  it  is  also  found  in  vegetables  without  green  coloration, 
such  as  onions.     Says  the  writer: 

"  These  phenomena  seem  to  be  related  to  the  activity  and  devel- 
opment of  vegetable  protoplasm  ;  the  luminosity  of  the  fluorescent 
screen  [used  to  detect  the  rays]  is  greater  before  a  test-tube  in 
which  seeds  have  been  made  to  sprout,  and  a  tube  in  complete 
germination  can  thus  be  distinguished  [in  the  dark]  from  one  in 
which  seeds  have  just  been  sown.  The  luminosity  appears  at  the 
level  of  the  young  roots  that  are  striking  down  into  the  water. 

"  Anesthesia  of  the  plants  lessens  the  brilliancy  of  the  screen. 
Now  when  a  current  of  air  charged  with  chloroform  is  passed  over 
seeds  placed  in  a  test-tube  on  moist  cotton  they  do  not  sprout ;  but 
all  the  physical  phenomena  take  place,  and  only  the  development 
of  the  germ  is  wanting.  We  must  thus  conclude  that  plants  emit 
«-rays,  and  that  this  emission  is  dependent  on  their  activity  or  de- 
velopment. We  should  note,  for  it  is  an  important  point,  that  M. 
Meyer  has  sought  to  eliminate  the  possible  and  dangerous  influ- 
ence of  suggestion.  To  this  end  he  has  used  test-screws  on  which 
the  fluorescent  substance  was  arranged  in  the  form  of  letters  of 
the  alphabet,  one  for  each  screen.  As  he  did  not  know  the  letter 
on  the  screen  used,  which  he  selected  at  random,  the  fact  that  the 
letter  became  fluorescent  enough  lo  be  recognized  proved  that  the 
phenomenon  was  real." — Translation  tnade  for  The  Literary 
Dige:st. 


SCIENCE    BREVITIES. 

"That  the  emanations  from  radium  turn  to  helium  would  seem  to  be  an 
instance  of  atomic  decay  rather  than  transmutation,"  says  The  American 
Inventor.  "Nature  seems  to  abhor  elements  of  high  atomic  weights,  and 
her  tendency  is  to  resolve  them  gradually  into  elements  of  lower  atomic 
weights.  Just  in  the  same  way  complex  molecules  in  the  organic  world 
tend  to  break  up  into  simpler  substances.  The  great  life  processes  elabo- 
rate complex  materials,  but  as  soon  as  these  processes  cease  there  is  a 
resolution  into  simpler  products  accompanied  by  a  loss  of  energy." 

"  SVEN  Hedin  has  furnished  additional  evidence  of  the  Chinese  invention 
of  paper,"  says  The  Scientific  American.  "On  his  recent  journeys  he  found 
Chinese  paper  that  dates  back  to  the  second  half  of  the  third  century  after 
Christ.  This  lay  buried  in  the  sand  of  the  Gobi  desert  near  the  former 
northern  shore  of  the  Lop  Nor  sea,  where,  in  the  ruins  of  a  city  and  in  the 
remnants  of  one  of  the  oldest  houses,  he  discovered  a  goodly  lot  of  manu- 
scripts, many  of  paper,  covered  with  Chinese  script,  preserved  for  some 
1,650  years.  The  date  is  Dr.  Himly's  conclusion.  According  to  Chinese 
sources,  paper  was  manufactured  as  early  as  the  second  millennium  before 
the  Christian  era.  The  character  of  the  (iobi  desert  find  makes  it  probable 
that  the  making  of  paper  out  of  vegetable  fibers  was  already  an  old  art  in 
the  third  Christian  century." 

Some  extraordinarily  large  fungi  were  seen  in  France  during  the  sum- 
mer of  1902,  as  recently  reported  by  M.  Maurice  Touze  to  the  Society  of 
Natural  Science  at  Rouen.  Says  the  Reviie  Scientifique :  "Some  of  the 
lycoperdons  in  particular  grew  to  gigantic  size.  Several  were  found  in 
Bourgtheroulde  (Kure)  that  were  50,  58,  or  even  60  centimeters  [20  inches  to 
2  feet]  in  circumference.  Several  days  later  M.  Touze  received  two  that 
were  -50  centimeters  [a  foot]  high  and  more  than  a  yard  around.  Then  one 
was  reported  that  was  still  larger— the  lycoperdon  of  Imfrevile,  which  was 
40  centimeters  [26  inches]  high  and  2.54  meters  [nearly  8  feet]  around.  The 
circumference  was  thus  much  greater  than  the  height,  the  form  being 
quite  irregular.  This  mushroom  weighed  10  kilograms  [22  pounds].  It 
grew  in  a  yard  between  two  old  pear-trees  ;  others  appeared  there  also, 
but  they  did  not  reach  such  great  &ize."— Translation  made  for  THE  LIT- 
ERARY Digest. 
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THE    RELIGIOUS   WORLD. 


RELIGOUS   SYMPATHIES   IN   THE   RUSSO- 
JAPANESE    WAR. 

IN  its  attitude  toward  tiie  war  in  the  Far  East  the  Christian 
press  of  this  country,  paradoxical  as  it  may  at  first  sight  ap- 
pear, is  overwhehningly  in  sympathy  with  the  non-Christian  com- 
batant. This  feeling  of  sympathy  exists,  says  the  Boston  Coiigre- 
gaiioualist,  "  not  at  all  because  Christendom  has  ceased  to  value 
Christianity  and  long  for  its  ultimate  triumph  in  Asia,"  but  be- 
cause it  recognizes  that  Japan's  greater  toleration  of  religious 
views  and  her  modernity  in  point  of  view  offer  conditions  for  re- 
ligious propaganda  and  civilizing  work  which  would  be  impossible 
under  Russian  domination.  "  In  her  spirit,  her  political  and  relig- 
ious institutions,  her  agrarian  life,"  observes  the  New  York  Out- 
look, "  Russia  represents  the  sixteenth  century,  Japan  the  twen- 
tieth."    The  New  York  Independent  declares  : 

"  Russia  claims  to  be  fighting  the  battle  of  Christendom  against 
a  pagan  nation.  It  is  not  so  easy  to  say  which  is  the  Christian 
nation.  Japan  allows  liberty  of  conscience.  There  are  members 
of  Christian  churches  who  command  her  batlle-ships.  who  sit  in 
her  cabinet,  who  preside  over  her  parliament.  There  is  the  full 
civilization  that  has  grown  out  of  Christianity  :  public  schools,  the 
best  education,  the  institutions  of  busine.ss  and  benevolence  which 
are  the  product  of  Christianity.  This  has  been  given  to  Japan 
under  the  tutelage  of  Christian  nations,  frankly  adopted  from  this 
and  other  countries.  There  is  a  constitutional  government,  elected 
rulers,  courts,  and  freedom. 

"  But  what  do  we  see  in  Russia?  An  absolutely  autocratic  gov- 
ernment, with  no  local  self-government,  no  congress,  no  constitu- 
tion, no  public  school  system,  no  religious  liberty,  the  Dukhobortsi. 
the  Jews,  and  the  Lutheran  Finns  equally  forced  into  exile,  and 
the  Armenians  in  the  Caucasus  driven  to  frenzy  by  the  robbery  of 
their  churches  and  schools.     Which  is  the  Christian  country?" 

The  sympathy  of  America,  says  The  Uniiwrsalist  Leader  (Bos- 
ton), "  instinctively  goes  out  to  Japan,  which  country  has  been 
bullied  by  her  big  neighbor  into  striking  the  blow  which  may  in- 
volve the  nations  of  the  world."  Japan  is  "  the  rising  star  of  the 
East,"  adds  T/ie  Presbyterian  Banner  (Pittsburg),  "  and  the  world 
hopes  to  see  it  ascend  to  the  zenith."  And  T/ie  C/iristian  Intelli- 
gencer (New  York)  comments : 

"  However  much  as  Americans  we  may  remember  the  traditional 
friendship  of  Russia,  may  admire  the  personal  character  of  the 
Czar,  and  sympathize  with  the  very  proper  aspiration  for  an  open 
port,  we  can  not  but  wish  victory  may  come  in  the  present  conflict 
to  the  Sunrise  Kingdom,  the  nation  of  the  East  which  has  been 
the  first  to  welcome  the  civilization  of  the  West." 

Many  religious  papers,  while  affirming  their  sympathy  with 
Japan,  take  the  view  that  there  are  dangers  in  the  triumph  of 
either  combatant.  In  aase  Japan  wins,  remarks  The  Western 
Christian  Advocate  (Cincinnati),  "  there  is  some  reason  for  appre- 
hension of  a  'yellow  peril'  in  the  consequent  self-assertiveness  of 
paganism."     The  Rani's  Horn  (Chicago)  .says  : 

"  Civilization  and  Christianity  especially  have  reason  to  watch 
with  anxiety  the  outcome.  It  will  be  with  anxiety  whichever  side 
wins,  for  neither  Russia  nor  Japan  is  as  yet  fit  to  be  the  trustee  of 
civilization  in  that  quarter  of  the  world.  Neither  of  them  is  civil- 
ized, and  [both  of  them  are]  far  from  Christianized.  .  .  .  Unques- 
tionably, public  opinion  is  with  Japan.  Considering  that  this 
young  nation  is  removed  only  one  generation  from  utter  paganism, 
the  progress  achieved  provokes  the  heartiest  admiration;  but  it 
must  be  confessed  that  this  very  progress  has  made  Japan  con- 
ceited and  self-as.sured,  and  in  a  sense  farther  beyond  the  reach  of 
Christian  appeal.  It  seems  to  many  that  slower  development 
would  have  been  better  for  her,  permanently,  if  in  the  mean  time 
her  foundations  could  be  laid  in  the  solid  masonry  of  Christian 
principles.  Japan  is  not  ready  for  so  grave  a  trust  as  the  leader- 
ship of  Asia.  .  .  .  Tho  our  sympathies  are  with  Japan,  our  prayers 
can  not  follow  her  into  battle." 

Russia's  only  support  in  the  religious  press,  so  far  as  we  have 


noted,  comes  from  Roman  Catholic  papers,  and  even  these  are 
divided  in  their  opinions  as  to  the  merits  of  the  controversy.  The 
sympathies  of  The  Catholic  Citizen  (Milwaukee)  lean  toward 
Japan.  The  Boston  Pilot  and  the  San  Francisco  J/<7«/Vtfr  favor 
Russia.  The  New  World  (Chicago)  is  emphatic  in  its  support  of 
the  Russian  side  of  the  argument : 

"What  cause  have  we  to  sympathize  with  Japan?  What  has 
Japan  ever  done  for  us,  further  than  to  take  Mr.  Lafcadio  Hearn 
off  our  hands?  Russia,  on  the  other  hand,  stood  by  the  United 
States  during  the  great  civil  struggle,  and  this  at  a  time  when  Eng- 
land was  our  enemy.  She  stood  by  this  country  during  the  Vene- 
zuela difficulty,  moreover ;  and  would  it  become  us,  as  a  people, 
to  repay  her  kindness  with  ingratitude? 

"  Finally,  if  this  is  a  Christian  nation,  its  sympathies  ought  to  go 
out  to  a  Christian  rather  than  a  pagan  people.  Crush  Russia  and 
paganism  will  be  unified  and  strengthened  throughout  India, 
Korea,  Japan,  China,  and  Turkey.  The  Russians  are  schismatic 
Catholics,  it  is  true,  but  they  are  Christians.  If  they  win  in  the 
approaching  conflict,  Korea,  Manchuria,  and  China  will  be  made 
Christian  before  the  century  closes.  If  they  lose,  Christian  civil- 
ization in  Europe  may  begin  to  take  flight.  For  our  part,  we  can 
not  see  how  Christians  consistently  can  wish  to  see  Russia  over- 
whelmed. In  any  case,  we  believe  the  loudly  trumpeted  sympathy 
of  Americans  for  Japan  exists  chiefly  on  paper." 

The  Friends''  Intelligencer  (Philadelphia)  expresses  surprise  that 
so  few  religious  papers,  in  their  comment  upon  the  war,  have  em- 
phasized the  essential  sinfulness  of  all  war.  Why  is  it  taken  for 
granted,  it  asks,  that"  war  should  seem  inevitable,"  and  that,  after 
twenty  centuries  of  preaching  the  gospel  of  the  "  Prince  of  Peace," 
two  nations  should  have  the  right  to  settle  their  differences  by 
"fighting  it  out  like  beasts  or  savages"?  The  same  paper  con- 
tinues : 

"  It  is  not  necessary  every  time  we  have  occasion  to  speak  of 
economic  or  political  tendencies  that  point  toward  war  to  add  a 
dissertation  on  the  sinfulness  and  foolishness  of  war.  But  the 
editorial  columns  of  a  religious  paper  are  not  supposed  to  be  de- 
voted primarily  to  economics  and  politics  exclusive  of  their  relig- 
ious bearings. 

"Are  we  to  think  that  whole  masses  of  Christians  are  being 
taught  by  their  leaders,  by  implication,  if  not  in  so  many  words, 
that  it  is  impossible  to  be  fully  and  completely  followers  of  Christ? 
As  long  as  we  do  not  believe  it  possible  to  get  along  without  war, 
it  is  impossible,  and  because'oi  our  very  unbelief.  Such  unbelief 
is  widely  enough  spread  and  does  not  need  to  be  preached  by 
Christians,  who,  in  this  respect  at  least,  have  not  yet  seen  their 
way  clear  to  give  themselves  wholly  to  Christ." 


THE   NEGRO   AS   A    HINDRANCE  TO   CHURCH 

UNION. 

T^^HE  negro  question  constitutes  "  an  insuperable  barrier"  to  the 
■'-  organic  union  of  Methodism  in  the  United  States,  according 
to  the  Rev.  Dr.  A.  J.  Laymar,  of  Nashville,  Tenn.  Dr.  Laymar 
is  one  of  the  publishing  agents  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
South,  and  in  a  leading  Northern  Methodist  paper.  The  N^orth- 
western  Christian  Advocate  (Chicago,  February  3),  he  gives  his 
reasons  for  holding  this  view.     He  says  in  part : 

"  Organic  union  is  a  dream  which,  if  ever  realized,  will  be  so  in 
the  very  far  future.  It  is  not  in  sight  by  several  generations.  The 
reasons  for  this  are  many  and  potent,  but  the  citation  of  one  will 
be  sufficient,  since  it  alone  is  sufficient  to  forbid  the  fulfilment  of 
your  dream,  and  we  need  not  look  at  others  until  this  obstacle  is 
removed,  of  which  removal  there  is  no  present  indication.  I 
allude  to  the  different  view  taken  in  the  two  churches  of  the  race 
question. 

"  You  are  thoroughly  satisfied  as  to  the  correctness  of  your  posi- 
tion on  this  question  ;  we  are  equally  so. 

"  Since  on  this  point  you  discuss  an  abstract  ethical  theory,  and 
we  confront  a  very  serious  practical  condition,  it  is  diflScult  to  see 
how  we  can  ever  agree— the  viewpoint  is  so  radically  different. 
You  think  the  negro  the  equal  of  the  white:  we  know  that  he  is 
not,  and  do  not  believe  that  he  ever  will  be.     Your  opinion  is  pure 
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theory,  ours  a  conclusion  from  intimate   acquaintance    and  long 
and  careful  observation  of  facts." 

Dr.  Laymar  goes  on  to  "  suppose  that  organic  union  were  to-day 
an  accomplished  fact,  and  the  college  of  bishops  were  assembled 
to  make  the  episcopal  appointments  for  1904  "  : 


much  concerned  in  its  right  solution  as  is  the  South.  We  believe 
that  .such  articles  as  that  of  Dr.  Laymar's.  dispassionately  written, 
by  their  very  frankness  will  tend  to  remove  prejudices  and  bring 
about  conditions  that  will  result  to  the  benefit  of  the  negro  race, 
and  in  the  course  of  years  will  contribute  to  bring  about  the  or- 
ganic union  of  American  Methodism." 


Bishop 


of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  whose  ut- 


terances on  the  race  question  have  been  so  blindly  partizan,  is  an- 
nounced to  hold  the  Alabama  or  tiie  Louisiana  conference.  What 
would  be  the  effect?  You  would  have,  in  twelve  months,  or  earlier 
in  all  probability,  a  new  Methodist  church  in  the  States  named, 
comprising  largely  the  wealth,  intelligence,  and  piety  of  the  region, 
and  to  which  would  adhere  promptly  their  brethren  of  other 
Southern  States. 

"  Let  any  one  of  our  bishops  who  represents  the  sentiments  of 
his  people  be  appointed  to  hold  the  Rock  River  or  the  New  Eng- 
land conference,  and  let  him,  in 
such  presidency,  speak  out  what 
is  his  honest  judgment  on  the  race 
question,  and  you  would  have  a 
protest  long  and  loud  against  his 
ever  again  visiting  that  confer- 
ence. 

"  You  would  have  a  wider  divi- 
sion of  sentiment  in  one  body,  if 
you  could  hold  together  at  all, 
than  now  exists  in  two,  and  the 
spectacle  of  dissension  and  con- 
tention in  the  bosom  of  the  one 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
would  be  less  edifying  to  the 
world  than  that  of  two  churches 
living  harmoniously  side  by  side. 
Federation  is  feasible  and  desi- 
rable ;  organic  union  is  neither. 
We  might  as  well  face  facts  as 
they  are,  and  cease  talking  about 
the  achievement  of  the  impossible. 

"  There  are  other  barriers  to 
organic  union,  but  it  is  not  worth 
while  to  discuss  them  until  this 
insuperable  one  is  removed." 

On  t  li  i  s  The  Xorthivesteni 
Christian  Advocate  comments : 

"It  has  been  a  principle  with 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
from  the  beginning,  not  to  preach 
the  gospel  or  administer  the  sac- 
raments to  any  people  of  any 
class  or  grade  or  complexion 
whom  we  would  not  admit  to  fel- 
lowship in  the  church  and  recog- 
nize as  brethren  in  the  Lord.  We 
think  also  that  our  brethren  of 
the  Southern  church  act  on  this 
principle  with  reference  to  all 
races  and  classes,  of  whatsoever 
social  grades,  in  the   home  field 

and  in  the  foreign  field,  except  the  colored  people  of  African  de- 
scent. If  they  did  not,  they  could  not  possibly  carry  out  the  com- 
mand of  our  Lord  to  'preach  the  gospel  to  every  creature,' nor  could 
they  do  missionary  work  in  liome  or  foreign  fields,  which  they  are 
doing  with  gratifying  results.  The  assumption  that  to  fraternize 
with  people  of  color  as  members  of  the  church  necessarily  carries 
with  it  the  idea  of  'social  equality"  is  in  our  judgment  a  stupendous 
error.  This  greatly  overworked  phrase,  'social  equality,'  is  a  tre- 
mendous bugbear  with  our  brethren,  which  has  no  real  force  in  it. 
In  point  of  fact,  there  is  no  such  thing  in  the  North  or  in  the 
South.  Social  relations  and  fellowships  are  of  a  personal  char- 
acter and  depend  on  individual  tastes  and  preferences.  There  are 
rich  and  poor,  higli  and  low.  in  every  church  in  Christendom,  and 
among  these  there  are  many  classes  which  do  not  live  on  the  .same 
social  plane,  and  many  are  recognized  as  equal  in  their  religious 
privileges  who  are  not  recognized  as  equals  in  social  rank 

"  The  negro  problem  is  not  a  sectional  problem,  but  one  for  the 
nation  to  solve,  and  the  North  and  the  East  and  the  West  are  as 
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THE   POPE'S    LETTER   ON   CHURCH    MUSIC. 

■pOPE  PIUS"S  new  decree,  laying  down  rules  for  the  conduct 
-*-  of  church  music,  has  been  received  rather  half-heartedly  by 
Roman  Catholics  in  this  country.  Its  recommendations,  while 
recognized  as  sound  and  beneficial  in  the  main,  are  felt  to  be  too 
sweeping  and  revolutionary-  in  certain  respects.  The  decree  is 
issued  "  tiiotii  proprio"  and  was  not  unexpected,  in  view  of  the 

Pope's  well-known  interest  in 
matters  musical.  It  is  an  open 
secret  that,  in  this  question  of 
musical  reform,  the  Pope  is  sup- 
ported by  Cardinal  Merry  del  \'al. 
and  it  is  probable  that  Don 
Lorenzo  Perosi.  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic composer,  was  consulted  in 
the  preparation  of  the  manifesto. 
Its  most  important  features  can 
be  stated  as  follows  : 

Sacred  music  should  po.ssess 
in  the  highest  degree  the  qualities 
proper  to  the  liturgy,  and  sanctity 
and  goodness  of  form,  from 
which  its  other  character  of  uni- 
versality spontaneously  springs. 
These  qualities  are  to  be  found 
in  the  highest  degree  in  the  Gre- 
gorian Chant,  which  is  conse- 
quently the  chant  proper  to  the 
Roman  Church,  the  only  chant  she 
lias  inherited  from  the  ancient 
fathers,  which  she  has  jealously 
guarded  for  centuries  in  her  litur- 
gical codices,  which  she  directly 
proposes  to  the  faithful  as  her 
own.  and  which  the  most  recent 
studies  have  so  happily  restored 
to  their  integrity  and  purity.  The 
same  qualities  are  also  possessed 
in  excellent  degree  by  the  classic 
polyphony,  especially  of  the  Ro- 
man school,  which  reached  its 
perfection  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury owing  to  the  works  of  Pal- 
estrina.  The  classic  polyphony 
agrees  admirably  with  the  Gre- 
gorian Chant,  and  hence  it  has 
been  found  worthy  of  a  place 
with  it.  This  must,  therefore,  be 
also  restored  in  ecclesiastical  functions,  especially  in  institutions 
and  churches  in  which  the  necessary  means  are  not  lacking. 

Since  modern  music  has  risen  mainly  to  serve  profane  uses, 
greater  care  must  be  taken  with  regard  to  it,  in  order  that  the  mu- 
sical compositions  of  modern  style  which  are  admitted  in  the 
church  may  contain  nothing  profane,  and  be  free  from  reminis- 
cences of  motifs  adopted  in  the  theaters. 

With  regard  to  the  choir  of  singers,  their  performances  must 
consist  chiefly  of  choral  music;  solos,  tho  permitted,  must  never 
predominate,  but  should  be  intimately  bound  up  with  the  rest  of 
die  choral  composition.  The  employment  of  women  is  forbidden, 
and  soprano  and  contralto  parts  must  be  sung  by  boys'  voices. 
The  members  of  the  choir  must  be  men  of  known  piety  and  pro- 
bity of  life,  and  singers  are  to  wear  ecclesiastical  habits  and 
surplices,  and  to  be  hidden  from  the  eyes  of  the  public  behind 
gratings.  .As  to  musical  instruments,  organ  accompaniments  are 
allowed,  and  in  some  special  ca.ses,  by  leave  of  the  ordinary,  other 
instruments,  but   in  every  case  only  to  accompany  the   singing. 
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never  to  drown  it.  Long  preludes  and  instrumental  interludes  are 
forbidden,  and  organ  music  must  conform  to  the  rules  already  laid 
down  for  sacred  music.  The  u.se  of  the  piano  and  of  noisy  or 
trivial  instruments,  such  as  drums,  grosse-caisse,  cymbals,  bells, 
and  the  like,  is  prohibited.  Militar}-  bands  are  strictly  forbidden 
in  church,  and  only  in  special  cases,  permitted  by  the  ordinary,  is 
it  allowed  to  introduce  a  limited  number  of  wind  instruments,  pro- 
vided always  that  the  music  to  be  performed  by  them  is  written  in 
the  same  style  as  that  proper  to  the  organ. 

The  Church  Economist  {^^w  York.  March)  prints  the  comment 
of  a  number  of  prominent  musicians,  Roman  Catholic  and  Prot- 
estant, on  the  Pope's  decree.  The  Rev.  J.  B.  Young,  S.  J.,  who 
has  been  in  charge  of  the  music  in  St.  Francis  Xavier"s  Church. 
New  York,  for  twenty-five  years,  says: 

"Before  any  reforms  will  be  instituted  in  the  churches  the  clergy 
\\'\\\  wait  for  specific  instructions  from  the  bishops  of  the  dioceses. 
.  .  .  The  bishops  will  have  to  determine  a  number  of  points 
adapted  to  the  local  conditions  in  each  diocese.  First,  how  far 
modern  music  is  to  be  tolerated.  Second,  how  far  the  substitution 
of  women  by  men  and  boys  is  to  be  carried  out.     Third,  if  the  (ire- 

gorian  chant  is  adopted,  which  edition,  the  

Rathisbone  or  the  Solesme  of  the  Benedic- 
tines, is  to  be  used." 

Mr.  Frank  Damrosch.  the  director  of  the 
Oratorio  Society,  the  Musical  Arts  Society, 
and  the  People's  Choral  Union,  says  : 

"  It  is  my  opinion  that  the  Pope  hardly  ex- 
pects a  literal  observation  of  his  instructions. 
I  believe  that  he  held  up  an  ideal  for  the 
church  with  the  thought  that  the  various  con- 
gregations would  approach  it  as  nearly  as 
possible.  The  Pope  leaves  an  open  door 
for  the  admission  of  other  than  classic  music 
when  he  says  that  modem  music  is  also  to 
be  admitted  to  the  church  because  it  fur- 
nishes compositions  of  '  sobriety,  excellence, 
and  gravity  in  no  way  unworthy  of  the  litur- 
gical functions.'  It  seems  to  me  that  this 
will  make  each  archbishop  or  bishop  the 
arbiter  of  the  compositions  that  may  be  used 
in  the  churches  of  his  diocese,  and  what  one 
may  consider  secular  and  unsuitable,  another 
may  hold  to  possess  the  character  that  will 
bring  it  within  the  scope  of  the  Pope's  in- 
struction. The  stirring  up  of  the  matter, 
however,  can  not  fail  to  have  a  good  effect  on  church  music,  and 
the  Pope  has  accomplished  much  by  the  mere  pointing  out  that 
the  music  of  the  church  should  be  that  which  has  been  developed 
in  the  church,  and  not  what  has  come  from  secular  sources." 

The  Church  Economist  comments  editorially  : 

"  It  is  needless  to  say  that  these  utterances  will  not  have  a  bind- 
ing effect  on  Protestant  choirs.  For  that  matter,  we  suspect  they 
will  not  be  rigidly  enforced  in  Catholic  churches  where  music  is 
made  an  important  feature.  But  nevertheless  they  can  not  fail  to 
exert  a  powerful  influence  upon  the  church  at  large.  And  upon 
the  whole  this  influence  must  be  good.  In  very  many  churches 
the  music  has  run  away  with  the  service.  In  popular  regard  the 
interesting  feature  of  the  church  is  its  choir.  Even  the  minister 
accepts  it  not  as  the  'humble  handmaid,'  but  the  rescuer  from 
neglect  and  failure.  'Special  music  '  is  heralded  in  far  larger  type 
than  the  gospel  message. 

"  Yet  the  stand  taken  by  tlie  Pope  is  untenable.  The  world 
Tiioves,  in  worship,  in  liturgy,  in  theology.  The  group  of  eiglit 
tunes  collected  by  Pope  Cregory  in  the  sixth  century  are  not  ade- 
quate to  voice  the  praise-worship  of  the  twentieth.  The  church 
can  not  ignore  the  larger  and  more  complex  musical  forms  invented 
by  the  successive  generations  of  composers  since  Bach.  As  well 
limit  the  horizons  and  the  technique  of  sacred  pictorial  art  to  the 
traditions  of  the  Byzantine  mosaics.  A  jjrogram  that  .shuts  the 
door  on  Beethoven,  Mendelssohn,  Gounod,  Stainer,  Barnby,  and 
one  may  say  all  the  moderns,  can  not  be  enforced." 

One  result  of  the  decree  has  been  the  formation  of  choirs  in 
Koman  Catholic  schools  in  Boston,  Mass.,  Portland,  Me.,  and 


other  cities,  with  a  view  to  familiarizing  the  young  people  with 
the  law  and  spirit  of  the  church  on  the  subject  of  ecclesiastical 
music,  and  preparing  them  to  do  their  part  in  promoting  their  ob- 
servance in  after  vears. 


EMANUEL  SWr.DENBORG, 

(I688-I772). 


WAS  SWEDENBORG    A   "MYSTIC"? 

"PMERSON'S  third  lecture  in  "  Representative  Men  "  is  en- 
-L'  titled  "Swedenborg,  or  the  Mystic."  and  Swedenborg's 
mysticism  has  generally  been  taken  for  granted.  In  our  own  day, 
however,  when  there  are  indications  of  growing  scientific  interest 
in  the  work  of  Swedenborg,  and  the  Royal  Academy  of  Science  in 
Sweden  has  ordered  a  reissue  of  his  scientific  writings,  the  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  he  was,  or  was  not,  a  mystic  has  come  up  for 
serious  d'scussion.  An  expert  on  dementia,  discussing  Sweden- 
borg recently,  declared  that  the  Swedish  thinker's  mysticism  was 
the  stepping-stone  to  a  later  form  of  mental  disease  or  hallucina- 
tion, to  which  must  be  attributed  "  the  strange  transition  in  such  a 
fine  mind  from  science  to  spirit-seeing  and  theology."  Protesting 
against  this  and  similar  views  of  Sweden- 
borg's mentality,  Mr.  Jacob  E.  Werren,  an 
American  Swedenborgian,  writes  in  The  New 
Church  Review  (Boston,  January-) : 

"  Since  mysticism  is  regarded  as  a  process 
in  the  vitiation  of  Swedenborg's  rational 
thought,  it  seems  that  follow-ers  of  Sweden- 
borg, above  all,  should  seek  to  become  clear 
on  the  subject  whether  Swedenborg  was  a 
mystic,  the  more  clearly  to  perceive  whether 
his  theology  has  the  faintest  trace  of  hallu- 
cination and  insanity.  And,  if  seen  at  all 
rationally,  it  ought  to  be  possible  to  express 
it  so  clearly  that  others  also  can  see  the 
difference,  and  use  it  in  the  elaboration  of 
their  own  thoughts.  It  seems  to  me  there  is 
such  significance  in  this  movement  of  the 
learned  world  turning  at  this  day  toward 
Swedenborg,  that  any  tendency  to  confuse  or 
make  difficult  the  study  of  his  works  should 
be  frankly  investigated  and  dealt  with — for 
those  who  follow  Swedenborg  on  his  way  of 
development,  his  clear  and  searching  analysis, 
and  his  stupendous  generalizations,  are  travel- 
ing a  path  whose  significance  for  themselves 
and  the  age  only  those  can  adequately  grasp  who  have  themselves 
traversed  the  road  which  has  brought  them  to  more  compre- 
hensive and  serious  thought." 

The  writer  proceeds  to  examine  the  meaning  of  the  word  "mys- 
ticism," and  he  decides  that  it  involves  "  turning  thought  inward  " 
and  "  resigning  one's  own  rational  powers  "  under  the  belief  that 
this  method  will  lead  to  new  revelations  of  divine  truth.  That 
Swedenborg  was  a  mystic  in  any  such  sense  as  this  Mr.  Werren 
denies.     He  writes  further  : 

"  In  order  ihatwe  may  avoid  philosophical  terms  and  proceed 
simply  by  common  rational  thought,  it  will  be  nece.ssary  to  point 
out  at  once  a  fundamental  fact  to  which  none  of  Swedenborg's 
critics,  literary  or  scientific,  ever  allude,  and  missing  which,  they 
are  at  once  carried  to  make  a  picture  of  Swedenborg  which  is 
almost  entirely  a  composition  of  their  own.  The  point  I  wish  to 
refer  to  is,  that  Swedenborg  in  all  his  thoughts — and  even  his  so- 
called  scientific  works  are  no  deviation — acknowledges  the  sacred 
Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  as  presenting  actually 
divine  revelation  in  human  language — that  is,  the  divine  revelation 
in  the  Word  is  to  him  a  reality,  actually  a  thing.  It  is  here  where 
critics  misjudge  .Swedenborg's  writings,  in  "assuming  his  introspec- 
tion, when  Swedenborg  arrives  at  definite  thoughts  concerning 
C/od,  heaven,  and  tiie  angels,  hell  and  its  crew,  besides  the  begin- 
ning of  heaven  or  hell,  angel  or  demoniac,  in  a  quasi-fetal  state 
on  earth,  which  involves  the  natural  concepts  of  good  and  evil. 
The  comprehensive  view  of  all  these  concepts  is,  in  Swedenborg's 
language,  revelation  ;  for  without  this  revelation  in  the  Word  those 
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concepts,  according  to  him,  would  have  been  impossible  for  many. 
That  Swedenborg  has  not  evolved  these  as  subjects  of  thought 
from  his  own  inner  consciousness,  he  solemnly  avers  when  he 
says  that  what  he  has  written  concerning  them  in  a  doctrinal  way 
has  come  to  him  'from  the  Lord  while  reading  the  Word.'  " 

Those  who  have  most  reason  to  believe  in  Swedenborg  implic- 
itly, continues  Mr.  VVerren.  know  that  "  he  can  not  be  classified 
from  a  few  furtive  characteristics."  and  that  "superficial  knowl- 
edge does  not  fathom  him."  There  is  "so  much  that  is  merely 
traditional  in  our  supposed  knowledge,  so  much  that  is  pure  preju- 
■dice,  and  much  more  that  is  so  imperfect,"  that  "  the  mind  easily 
wanders  into  premature  opinion  on  whatever  may  be  new."  From 
such  misconceptions  Swedenborg  "  suffers  and  has  suffered."  We 
quote  in  conclusion  : 

"Among  scientific  men  the  greatest  obstacle  in  this  present  day 
is  the  excessive  pursuit  of  specialties.  Specialists  suffer  from  the 
inconvenient  that  for  the  sheer  profusion  of  trees  they  are  unable 
to  see  the  forest.  A  theosophist  finding  his  own  metliod  in  Swe- 
denborg claims  Swedenborg  as  an  adept.  The  mystic  who  sees 
deep  and  hidden  things  in  Swedenborg  claims  him  an  eminent 
mystic.  The  spiritist  who  finds  Swedenborg  teaching  the  exist- 
ence of  spirits  claims  him  as  a  spiritist.  The  philosopher  who 
finds  Swedenborg  treating  most  clearly  the  laws  of  thought  claims 
Swedenborg  as  a  philosopher.  The  scientist  who  admires  Swed- 
enborg's  accurate  methods,  his  acute  insight,  and  his  wondrous 
grasp,  claims  him  as  a  scientist.  The  dogmatist  and  religious 
teacher  who  finds  the  clear  and  simple  deductions  of  doctrine  from 
the  Word,  the  deep  insight  into  human  nature,  moral  and  ethical 
beauties,  as  well  as  defects,  clearly  exhibited  in  Swedenborg's  wri- 
tings, claims  him  as  the  most  advanced  religious  teacher.  .  .  .  The 
truth  is,  Swedenborg  is  immeasurably  more  than  any  isolated 
*ism,'  and  abundantly  more  than  all  the  'isms'  which  claim  him 
jumbled  together." 

SUGGESTIONS    FOR    INCREASING    THE    EFFI- 
CIENCY  OF  THE   SUNDAY-SCHOOL. 

'"V'  HERE  are  at  present  153,246  Sunday-schools  in  the  United 
■■■  States  and  Canada.  The  average  membership  of  these 
schools  is  eighty-five,  but  the  majority  have  less  than  fifty  mem- 
bers each.  The  pastor  and  the  superintendent,  as  a  rule,  have  had 
no  special  training  in  school  administration.  Such  being  the  con- 
ditions, what  can  be  done  to  make  the  Sunday  school  a  more  effi- 
cient factor  in  general  education?  What  service  can  be  rendered 
to  it  by  those  who  regard  religious  knowledge  and  culture  as  essen- 
tial to  American  manhood  and  womanhood?  The  Rev.  A.  E. 
Dunning,  editor  of  the  Boston  Congregationalist,  who  devotes 
himself  to  these  questions  in  The  Educational  Review  (February), 
has  the  following  six  suggestions  to  offer : 

1.  Encourage  the  best  class  of  Sunday-schools.  The  ideal  as 
proposed  by  some  educators  requires  college  professors  for  man- 
agers and  teachers,  assured  continuance  in  attendance  for  a  term 
of  several  years,  graded  departments  and  text-books,  periodical 
examinations  and  promotions,  separate  rooms,  and  considerable 
study  outside  of  school  hours.  Such  schools  must  be  rare,  but 
each  one  of  them  helps  to  lift  the  standard  for  the  whole  number, 
if  its  promoters  are  in  sympathy  with  all  honest  efforts  for  religious 
education.  The  Baptist  Sunday-school  of  Hyde  Park,  111.,  is  one 
of  the  best  examples  of  this  class.  President  W.  R.  Harper,  of 
the  University  of  Chicago,  has  been  for  several  years  its  superin- 
tendent, and  its  directors,  with  a  number  of  the  teachers,  are  pro- 
fessors in  the  university.  The  work  has  resulted  in  an  excellent 
volume  of  discussions  of  principles  and  practical  suggestions  by 
two  of  its  officers. 

2.  Give  due  honor  and  a  helping  hand  to  the  average  Sunday- 
school.  Hostile  criticism,  based  on  the  argument  that  it  is  better 
to  have  no  Sunday-schools  than  to  put  the  responsibility  for  train- 
ing human  souls  into  the  hands  of  incompetent  persons,  avails  to 
drive  away  from  Sunday-schools  some  earnest  men  and  women 
whose  impulses  are  strong  to  help  others  to  nobler  living ;  but  it 
does  nothing  to  put  in  their  places  teachers  with  expert  knowledge. 
To  demonstrate  the  value  of  truth  in  life  so  as  to  make  the  pupil 
feel  the  presence  of  God  as  its  author  is  not  an  art  which  can  be 


learned  in  a  training-school.  It  is  the  exercise  of  Christian  man- 
hood ;  and  it  entitles  even  an  ignorant  man  to  the  respect  of  pro- 
fessional teachers  and  to  a  fraternity  of  sympathy. 

3.  Foster  better  methods  of  study.  Give  the  international  sys- 
tem of  lessons  full  credit  for  what  it  has  done  and  is  doing.  But 
an  increasing  number  of  schools  are  capable  of  a  better  system. 
The  Blakeslee  lessons  are  in  some  respects  an  improvement,  tlio 
they  fail  to  fulfil  all  the  claims  of  their  author.  They  offer  graded 
Scripture     texts,    the 

treatment  of  which,  by 
expositions,  questions, 
and  applications,  is  sim- 
ilar to  that  given  by 
lesson-writers  to  the  in- 
ternational texts.  The 
American  Institute  of 
Sacred  Literature  has 
done  admirable  work 
for  pastors,  teachers, 
and  students  in  acad- 
emies and  colleges.  It 
is  the  business  of  the 
Sunday-school  teacher 
to  keep  in  touch  with 
new  text-books  of  Bib- 
lical study,  and  to  use 
his  influence  in  encour- 
aging the  production  of 
the  kind  of  literature 
needed. 

4.  Help  to  make  the 
church  a  school.  Back 
of  preaching  and  of  all 
religious  work  there 
must  be  knowledge — 
knowledge  of  the  things 

preached  about  and  the  reasons  and  motives  for  doing  the  work. 
There  is  too  much  preaching  and  too  little  teaching.  The  re- 
covery' by  the  American  people  of  the  sense  of  the  supreme  value 
of  the  worship  of  God  and  obedience  to  Him  requires  knowledge 
gained  by  systematic,  patient  study  with  classes,  teachers,  and  text- 
books. The  pastor  should  be  a  master  with  knowledge  and  skill  to 
organize  and  conduct  the  church  as  a  school.  This  means  the  sys- 
tematic training  of  teachers,  larger  and  fewer  classes  in  the  Sunday- 
school,  a  grading  of  classes  so  far  as  practicable,  plans  to  encour- 
age and  guide  pupils  in  study  out  of  school  hours. 

5.  Foster  the  union  of  Sunday-schools  in  local  communities, 
especially  of  adult  classes.  It  would  be  a  distinct  advance  for  re- 
ligious education  if  churches  in  the  same  town  and  in  substantial 
agreement  would  unite  in  training  teachers,  arranging  plans  of 
study,  lectures,  etc.,  for  their  Sunday-schools  as  the  school  com- 
mittee arranges  matters  for  the  public  schools. 

6.  Support  and  work  with  the  International  Sunday-school  As- 
sociation. Valued  at  its  lowest  terms,  it  is  unsurpassed  by  any 
other  international  organization  for  teaching  the  fundamental 
principles  of  Christianity  to  the  children  and  youth  of  the  nation. 
It  enlists  in  constant  service  nearly  one  and  a  half  millions  of 
teachers.  Most  of  them  are  moved  by  high  aims  and  an  unselfish 
ambition  to  do  better  work,  and  many  of  them  are  eager  to  learn 
what  the  leaders  in  secular  education  can  teach  them  for  applying 
modem  ideas  of  instruction  in  their  field.  The  closer  they  can  be 
brought  together  in  interest  and  work  and  into  touch  with  the  edu- 
cating forces  of  the  country  the  more  thoroughly  will  Christian 
truth  be  intelligently  accepted  by  the  people. 


THE   REV.    ALBERT   E.    DUNNING,   D.D., 

Editor  of  the  Boston  Congre^atioiialisi. 


RELIGIOUS   NOTES. 

A  MOVEMENT  has  been  started  by  Japanese  residents  of  Xew  York  to 
erect  a  Buddhist  temple  in  that  city,  to  serve  not  only  as  a  house  of  wor- 
ship but  as  a  central  gathering  place  for  all  natives  of  Japan. 

The  "Soulhfield  Bible  Conference."  which  is  to  be  held  in  Crescent  City. 
Fla.,  March  10-27,  represents  the  beginnings  of  an  effort  on  the  part  of 
Mr.  Edwin  (Gilbert,  of  Groveton,  Conn.,  to  establish  in  the  South  a  relig- 
ious institution  patterned  after  Northfield.  The  New  York  Observer 
gives  a  full  account  of  the  enterprise  and  coininents  :  '•  There  are  many  to 
whom  the  rigors  of  our  Northern  winter  climate  oppose  a  bar  to  the  fulfil- 
ment of  their  desires,  but  who  may  find  what  they  seek  in  the  more  genial 
climate  of  Florida.  All  conditions  are  favorable  to  the  enterprise.  .  .  .  Its 
development  will  be  watched  with  great  interest  by  all  who  believe  in 
education  of  the  highest  type." 
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FOREIGN  TOPICS. 


RUSSIA'S    PLAN   TO    EXHAUST   HER   FOE. 

SMALL  icebergs  are  reported  to  be  plentiful  in  the  Yalti  just 
now,  and  for  this  sign  that  the  rigor  of  winter  is  abating  at 
the  front  the  Japanese,  according  to  The  St.  James's  Gazette  (Lon- 
don), are  fully  prepared.  Hence  the  first  great  land  battle  of  the 
war  seems  impending,  if  indeed  it  has  not  already  taken  place. 
This  view  is  at  variance  with  the  theory  of  the  London  Standard 
that  the  Russians  show  "'  a  disposition  to  leave  Port  Arthur,  with 
six  months'  provisions,  to  take  care  of  itself,  to  concentrate  in  the 
interior,  and  wait  till  the  advance  of  the  Japanese  presents  an  op- 
portunity for  an  effective  blow,"  which,  if  true,  means  that  no 
great  land  battle  is  impending.  The  London  J/^// doubts  if  there 
will  be  a  great  land  battle  for  weeks. 

Reverting  to  the  more  thrilling  alternative,  as  it  presents  itself 
to  The  St.  James's  Gazette,  we  learn  that  the  Japanese  have  at- 
tached great  importance  to  conceu crating  on  the  Yalu  before  the 
tide  became  high  there,  rendering  navigation  dangerous.  How- 
ever, the  Japanese  have  sent  special  boats  along  with  their  regi- 
ments, and  they  hope  to  cross  the  turbulent  Yalu  without  much 
difficulty.  The  Russians  will  much  astonish  The  St.  J atnes's  Ga- 
zette if  they  fail  to  collect  in  large  numbers  on  the  north  bank  of 
tlie  Yalu  and  give  the  Japanese  a  warm  reception.     Furthermore  : 

"  Once  across  the  Yalu,  the  first  aim  of  Japan  will  be  to  capture 
Port  Arthur,  if  it  does  not  fall  into  Japanese  hands  before  then. 
The  injustice  of  the  events  which  led  to  the  substitution  of  Russian 
for  Japanese  occupation  of  that  port  is  ingrained  in  the  bone  of 
every  Japanese,  and  the  fact  that  they  are  pressing  forward  to 
drive  out  the  Russians  would  be  an  incentive  to  the  Japanese 
troops.  With  the  Russian  fleet  destroyed  and  Port  Arthur  taken, 
the  back  of  the  war  would  be  broken.  It  would  not  end  it.  how- 
ever, for  Japan  means  to  drive  the  Russians  from  Manchuria. 
Successful  in  that,  she  will  consider  her  victory  complete,  and 
diplomacy  will  then  have  to  step  in  to  find  effective  means  to  in- 
sure China's  complete  sovereignty  over  Manchuria,  and  to  prevent 
the  possibility  of  Russian  occupation  again.  Japan  has  always 
expressed  her  willingness  to  recognize  Russia's  special  interest, 
even  altho  it  was  in  the  nature  of  stolen  fruits,  but  Russia  has 
shown  that  she  meant  to  swallow  the  whole  of  Manchuria.  As  for 
Korea,  its  independence  is  essential  to  the  existence  of  Japan." 

This  theory'  of  the  military  situation,  like  some  other  theories 
now  in  vogue,  can  not  be  tested  by  the  progress  of  events,  the 
London  Times  believes,  for  the  reason  that  the  Japanese  continue 
lo  be  "  splendidly  successful "  in  concealing  all  their  plans.  But  it 
is  certain,  nevertheless,  that  Japan  is  now  taking  the  offensive  on 


the  land  as  she  has  taken  it  on  the  sea.  The  London  News,  altho 
convinced  that  "  everything  points  to  the  fact  that  a  great  land 
battle  is  impending,"  feels  obliged  to  point  out  that  "  the  report  of 
Japanese  cavalry  having  landed  at  Wiju  does  not  fit  in  with  reports 
we  had  some  little  time  back  about  tlie  Russians  having  built  bat- 
teries there.  But  then  very  few  of  the  reports  we  are  now  getting 
do  fit  in  with  each  other." 

But  taking  it  for  granted,  as  all  British  organs  do,  that  the  Japa- 
nese are  on  the  offensive,  the  question,  as  the  London  Times  says, 
is  to  find  out  what  the  Russians  purpose  to  do.  This  paper  sees 
in  the  military  situation  the  amplest  confirmation  of  the  view  that 
Russia  never  seriously  supposed  that  Japan  would  go  to  war  at  all. 
We  are  bidden  to  look  for  "  the  falling  back  of  the  Russian  troops 
upon  their  bases  and  for  the  indefinite  postponement  of  active 
military  operations."  as  far  as  St.  Petersburg  is  concerned: 

"This  view  is  strengthened  by  the  withdrawal  of  the  headquar- 
ters of  Admiral  Alexeieff  from  Port  Arthur  to  Kharbin ;  by  the 
estimate  of  our  Peking  correspondent  of  the  Russian  forces  actu- 
ally available  at  the  front  [between  150,000  and  175,000  iti en]  ;  by 
the  interception  of  all  supplies  and  reinforcements  from  the  sea; 
by  the  known  inadequacy  of  the  Siberian  railway  at  its  best;  and 
by  the  practical  certainty  that  it  will  be  liable  to  the  most  serious 
accidents.  .  .  .  Russia,  as  the  readers  of  our  telegrams  from  the 
Far  East  are  veiy  well  aware,  has  been  making  preparations  with 
feverish  activity  for  a  long  time  past.  But  she  has  made  the  mis- 
take of  grossly  underestimating  alike  the  power  and  the  resolution 
of  her  antagonist,  has  trusted  to  lier  invariable  policy  of  bluff,  and 
has  forgotten  to  consider  what  would  happen  if  for  once  she  found 
an  adversary  who  could  not  be  bluffed 

"Following  the  precedent  of  1812,  the  Russian  army  may  be 
withdrawn,  leaving  a  devastated  country  behind  it.  But  it  must 
leave  more.  If  it  can  not  hold  the  coast,  it  must  leave  Port 
Arthur  and  Vladivostok  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Japanese,  by 
starvation  if  not  by  assault.  It  must  leave  behind  it  the  whole 
prestige  of  Russia  in  the  Far  East,  to  say  nothing  of  the  tremen- 
dous blow  dealt  to  Russian  prestige  everywhere.  Nor  need  Russia 
hope  to  see  the  Japanese  generals  repeat  the  mistake  of  Napoleon. 
They  do  not  want  to  go  to  Moscow,  and  we  take  it  for  granted  that 
they  will  not  be  lured  into  the  wilderness." 

In  other  words,  Japan  is  to  be  permitted  to  fight  on  until  she  is. 
exhausted,  the  contest  being  thus  rendered,  in  the  words  of  our 
London  contemporary,  "  a  war  of  exhaustion."  It  predicts  an  un- 
pleasant surprise  for  St.  Petersburg  before  this  scheme  has  been 
brought  anywhere  near  fruition.  The  London  Standard  is  quite 
surprised  at  what  it  can  only  deem  a  confession  of  Russia's  weak- 
ness.    To  quote  : 

"  The  most  significant  feature  in  the  r^;i///;;/7/;//^M/ [issued  by  the 


UNITED  STATES. 


Type. 


Battle-ship 

Battle-ship 

Battle-ship 

Monitor 

Cruiser 

Cruiser 

Cruiser 

Cruiser 

Cruiser 


Name. 


Kentucky. 
Wisconsin 
Oregon,.. . 
Monterey  . 
San  Francisco 
Xew  Orleans  I 
Albany  )' 

("incin'nati      I 
Raleigh  f 


Dis- 

Date. 

place- 
ment. 

Speed. 

Tons. 

Knots. 

1898-99 

11,540 

16.0 

1897-98 

11,565 

16.0 

1893-94 

10,288 

.6.5 

1891-92 

4,084 

14.0 

1900-01 

4,098 

19s 

1896-97 

3.769 

20.0 

1892-93 

3.213 

13.0 

Principal    Armament 
(Guns). 


4  13-in.,  48-in.,  145-in. 
4  13-in.,  14  6-in. 
4  13-in.,  8  8-in.,  4  6-in. 
2  12-in.,  2  lo-in. 
12  6-in. 


6  6-in.,  4  s-in. 

I  5-in. 


The  United  .States  fleet  in  the  Far  East  is  the  most  powerful  neutral 
naval  force  there,  with  the  exception  of  the  fleet  of  Great  Britain,  says  the 
London  Times,  from  which  the  above  table  is  taken.  But  the  battle-ship 
Kentucky,  flag-ship  of  Rear-admiral  Evans,  and  the  cruiser  .^aii  Francisco 
are  now  on  their  way  home  or  soon  will  be,  while  a  United  .States  flotilla 
of  destroyers,  convoyed  by  a  cruiser,  is  on  its  way  out  or  has  already  joined 
the  squadron.  Two  more  battle-ships  are  to  be  sent  out.  There  are  also 
various  gunboats  in  the  United  .States  squadron. 

The  United  htates  Navy  Department  has  not,  however,  finally  decided 
upon  the  details  of  the  Asiatic  fleet.  The  information  above  given  may 
need  correction,  but  a  battle-ship  squadron,  a  cruiser  squadron,  a  I'hilip- 
pine  squadron  and  fleet  auxiliaries  are  maintained  in  Asiatic  waters,  and 
will  be  strengthened  before  long. 


GERMANY. 


Type. 

Vessel. 

Date. 

Dis- 
place-   Speed. 

ment.  ' 

Principal 

Armament 

(Guns). 

Armored  cruiser 

Fiirst  Bismarck 

1897-98 

1897-98 

189.1-96 
1888-89 
1902-03 
1900  01 

Tons. 
10,700 

5.650 

1,827 
1,120 
1,640 
2,645 

Knots. 
18.7 

18.5 
16.29 

13-5 
16.0 
21.75 

49.4-in.,i2  5.9- 

in.,  103.4-in. 

i  2     8.2-in.,   S 

First-class  cruiser... 

Bertha 1 

\     5-9-in-.    i«> 

(     3.4-in. 

3  4-i-in. 

34.1-in. 

3  4.1-in. 
10  4  i-in. 

Second-cla*m  cruiser 

Spei'ber  

Second-class  cruiser.. 
Second-class  cruiser.. 

Secadier 

Thetis 

Germany's  fleet  in  the  Far  East  will,  it  is  reported  in  the  London  Times: 
from  which  we  copy  the  above  table,  soon  be  reinforced  by  four  battle- 
ships. The  base  of  the  German  naval  force  in  Asiatic  waters  is  Kiao-Chau, 
the  Chinese  port  seized  by  Germany  a  few  years  ago.  The  Fiirst  lUsirnircli 
is  the  flagship  of  the  Geiman  admiral.  There  are  also  several  gunboats 
in  the  fleet. 

"The  purpose  in  view  when  Kiao-Chau  was  acquired,"  writes  a  German 
naval  officer  in  the  Deutsche  Rundschau  (Berlin),  "was  to  provide  our 
squadron  with  an  .-issured  base  and  at  the  same  time  to  develop  our  trade. 
With  tliis  base  a  coaling  station  is  connected,  supplies  for  which  can  be  ob- 
tained from  the  interior.  Repairing-docks  for  our  ships  were  likewise  in 
view." 
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Czar's  order  to  the  Russians]  is  the  effort  to 
prepare  the  mind  of  the  people  for  a  long  in- 
terval of  inaction  even  on  land.  It  means 
that  the  preparations  of  Russia  are  still  in- 
complete, and  it  may,  perhaps,  indicate  an 
intention  of  cutting  off  communications,  and 
keeping  the  nation  in  the  dark  as  to  the 
progress  of  military  events. 

"  The  distance  of  the  scene  of  the  contem- 
plated operations  is  given  as  the  reason  why 
precautions  were  not  taken  in  advance.  We 
recognize  the  absolute  sincerity  of  the  pur- 
pose avowed,  '  to  strike  at  Japan  blows 
worthy  of  the  dignity  and  might  of  Russia,' 
and  it  would  be  hard  to  deny  the  right  of  a 
brave  and  powerful  nation  to  rest  confident 
that  '  the  army  will  avenge  the  provocation 
a  hundredfold.'  But  when,  by  way  of  si- 
lencing overeager  demands  for  early  suc- 
cesses, it  is  remarked  that  '  the  operations 
on  land  must  not  be  expected  for  some  time 
yet,'  the  reflection  suggests  itself  that  this 
is  a  point  on  which  the  mihtary  council  at 
Tokyo  will  have  a  voice.  ...  A  large  part 
of  the  purpose  with  which  the  Mikado  went 
to  war  has  been  achieved.  But  his  counselors 
are  far  too  sagacious  to  assume  that  the  remain- 
ing stages  of  the  struggle  will  be  traversed  with  the  same  ease  as 
the  opening  phases.  Masters  of  the  sea  and  masters  of  Korea,  the 
Japanese  will,  without  hastening  and  without  resting,  address  them- 
selves to  the  task  awaiting  them  on  the  Yalu,  or  at  New-Chwang. 
or  round  Port  Arthur." 

The  outlook  from  the  Russian  point  of  view  would  thus  seem  to 
be  gloomy,  altho  the  prospect,  it  must  be  remembered,  is  here 
looked  at  through  English  eyes.  "  To  the  Russian  ,  rmy  falls  the 
duty  of  restoring,  if  it  can,  the  shattered  prestige  of  the  Czar's 
Empire,"  as  The  Westtninster  Gazette  (London)  sums  the  matter 
up,  and  its  forboding  that  "  the  loss  of  the  command  of  the  sea  and 
the  ineptitude  hitherto  displayed  by  the  Russian  command  augur 
badly  for  the  future,"  is  confirmed  by  various  newspapers  on  the 
continent  of  Europe.  The  press  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  Empire 
— the  nation  associated  with  Russia  in  the  Balkans— is  thought  to 
be  surprisingly  candid.  The  Frevidenblatt  (Vienna),  which  speaks 
with  the  authority  of  the  Foreign  Office,  declares  that  "  the  official 
utterances  of  the  Russian  Government  confirm  the  worst  conject- 
ures," and  it  adds : 

"  Everything  was  neglected,  and  this  must  now  be  made  up  for. 
Yet  what  should  be  the  chief  concern  of  a  war  department  if  not 
to  make  every  preparation  for  war,  so  far  as  that  may  be  possible, 
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in  time  of  peace.'  This  is  the  sum  and  sub- 
stance of  the  soldier's  task,  prosecuted  for 
years  and  generations,  a  task  to  which  the 
energies  of  thousands  of  men  are  given.  If 
an  army  administration  does  not  exist  for  this 
purpose,  it  exists  for  no  purpose  whatever. 
History,  it  is  true,  records  numerous  instances 
in  which  this  principle  has  not  been  adhered 
to.  Another  instance  is  now  added  to  the 
number.  But  this  only  shows  that  from  his- 
tory- men  fail  to  learn  what  they  ought  to 
leam.  Whether  Russia's  admission  of  un- 
preparedness  be  taken  to  mean  that  insuffi- 
cient troops  are  concentrated  in  the  Far  East, 
or  that  there  is  no  adequate  provision  for 
their  maintenance,  is  matter  of  Httle  import- 
ance. Both  things  have  probably  happened. 
The  Japanese,  nevertheless,  are  as  well  pre- 
pared on  land  as  they  have  shown  themselves 
to  have  been  on  the  water.  Neither  their  foe 
nor  the  world  at  large  can  doubt  that  they 

will  continue  as  they  have  begun 

"  It  would  seem  as  if  southern  Manchuria 
will  have  to  be  evacuated  by  the  Russians, 
at  any  rate  for  the  present.  Their  forces 
will  be  concentrated  some  four  or  five  hundred 
miles  nearer  the  home  base.  The  resultant 
advantage  is  shorter  railway  routes  for  additional  troops  and  for 
supplies.  The  region  in  the  Sungari  basin  is  far  more  fertile,  for 
there  are  many  tributary-  streams  as  well  as  goodly  and  well-stored 
towns.  There  is  the  strategic  advantage  of  a  promising  central 
situation.  The  tactical  advantage  is  that  the  Japanese  must  march 
an  additional  five  hundred  miles,  and  that,  too.  through  a  dr\-  region, 
without  resources.  More  important  than  all  is  the  gaining  of  several 
weeks  for  purposes  of  concentration  and  for  comple  ting  preparations. 
This  may  in  time  give  Russia  facilities  for  taking  the  offensive. 

"  Yet  at  what  a  cost  these  advantages  are  gained  I  Port  Arthur 
and  Vladivostok  will  have  to  take  care  of  themselves  as  well  as 
they  may.  In  all  likelihood  they  will  have  to  be  surrendered  to 
the  enemy." 

"  The  history  of  all  the  wars  in  which  Russia  has  engaged  shows 
that  she  protracts  them."  thinks  the  Pester  Z/^j^ (Budapest).  "  If 
she  is  unable  to  do  that,  she  always  sustains  defeat."  We  are. 
therefore,  witnessing,  or  will  witness,  a  traditional  Russian  mode 
of  waging  war,  "  This  is  part  of  the  character  of  the  people  of 
Russia.  But  the  constitution  of  the  Czar's  army  has  something  to 
do  with  it.  At  the  outbreak  of  war  a  Russian  army  never  comes 
well  out  of  a  test."  But  this  paper  thinks  the  determination  of  the 
Russians  to  fall  back  before  the  Japanese  a  bad  sign  for  the  latter. 
This  line  of  reasoning,  based  upon  Russia's  alleged  purpose   to 
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GREAT  BRITAIN. 


FRANCE. 


Type 


Battle-ship 

Battle-ship 

Battle-ship 

Battle-ship 

Battle-ship 

Armored  cruiser. 

Armored  cruiser. 
Armored  cruiser. 


First-class  cruiser. . . . 
First-class  cruiser, . . , 
Second-class  cr»iser, 
Second-class  cruiser. 
Second-class  cruiser, 
Second-class  cruiser. 
Third-class  cruiser. . . 


Name. 


Albion 

Glory.... 
Ocean  . . . 
Vengeance 
Centurion.. 
Cressv  ...   . 


Leviathan.  J 
King      Al-  f 

fred I 

Amphitrite  . 
Blenheim  ... 
Eclipse  ...  ) 
Talbot  ....  )" 

Sirius 

Thetis 

Fearless 


Date. 

Dis- 
place- 
ment. 

Speed. 

Tons. 

Knots, 

1893-99 

12,950 

18.25 

1892 
1899 

10,500 
12,000 

18  25 

2I.O 

1901 

14,100 

23-25 

189.3 
1891 

11,000 
9,000 

20.75 

21.0 

1894-95 

S,6oo 

>9-S 

1890-91 
1890-91 
1886-87 

3,600 
3,400 
1,580 

>9-75 

20.0 

16.7 

Principal 

Armament 

(Guns). 


J  4  12-in.,  12  6-in., 
I     10  12-pr. 

4  lo-in.,  10  6-in. 
29,2-in,,  126-in., 
12  12-pr. 
J  2  9.2-in.,i66-in., 

I  14  12-pr. 

16  6-in.,  14 12-pr., 
2  9.2-in.,  10  6-in. 

II  6-in.,  8  12-pr. 

2  6-in.,  6  4.7-in. 
2  6-in.,  6  4.7-in. 
4  4.7-in. 


Great  Britain's  naval  strength  in  the  Far  East  is  greater  than  that  of  any 
other  Power  with  the  single  exception  of  Japan,  the  above  detailed  table  of 
it  being  furnished  by  the  London  Times.  "Not  long  since,"  observes  the 
English  daily,  "the  three  British  admirals  commanding  on  these  stations 
met  at  Singapore  and  it  may  be  presumed  that  they  then  made  prepara- 
tions for  concerted  action." 

THE   SCENE   OF  THE    RUSSO-JAPANESE   WAR. 


Dis- 

Principal 

Type. 

Name. 

Date, 

place- 
ment. 

Speed. 

Armament 
(Guns). 

Tons. 

Knots. 

Armored  cruiser 

Armored  cruiser 

Marseillaise,  1 
Sullv 1 

1901-02 

10,014 

21.0 

(2  7.3-Jn.,3  8-4- 

1     m.,  6  3.9-in. 

Armored  cruiser 

Armored  cruiser 

Guerdon. ...  (_ 
Montcalm. .,  ) 
Chateaure- 

1899-00 

9,516 

2I,0 

1  2  7. 6-in.,  8  6.4- 
1     iu.,  4  3.9-'n. 

First-class  cruiser  ... 

pault 

1898-99 

8,018 

230 

26.4-in..  65.5-in. 

Second-class  cruiser. 

Bugeaud 

1893-94 

3,722 

195 

66.4-in.,  4  3.9-in. 

Second-class  cruiser. 
Second-class  cruiser. 

Pascal \ 

Descartes...  ) 

1894-95 

3.985 

20.0 

4  6.4-in.,io3.9-in. 

"The  French  squadron  is  under  Vice- Admiral  Bayle,  with  his  flag  in  the 
Motitcahn,"  says  the  London  Times,  to  which  we  are  indebted  for  the  table. 
''He  has  under  his  command  two  armored  cruisers,  one  first-class  cruiser, 
and  three  smaller  cruisers,  besides  gunboats  and  torpedo  craft.  .A.S  guard- 
ships  in  reserve  at  Saigon  there  are  also  the  old  armored  ships  Redoutable 
and  I'auda/t,  but  they  are  of  no  value  for  seagoing  purposes.  As  a  rein- 
forcement to  the  squadron  the  armored  cruiser  Sn/fy  has  recently  left 
France,  and  her  sister  ship  the  Marseillaise  is  also  under  orders  to  proceed 
to  the  station,  convoying  two  destroyers,  the  Javelin  and  Pistolet.  A 
smaller  cruiser,  ihe  Descartes,  is  also  proceeding  to  the  Far  East ;  but  this 
vessel,  it  has  been  officially  announced,  is  merely  intended  as  a  relief  for 
the  Bugeaud,  which  is  to  return  home." 
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■"  concentrate  toward  the  rear."  seems  to  the  Aeue  Freie  Presse 
(\^ienna)  inconsistent  with  indications  that  a  great  land  battle  will 
be  fought  or  has  been  fought  on  the  Yalu.  It  ventures  to  predict 
that  the  world  will  now  begin  to  hear  of  skirmishes  along  the  bank 
xii  that  river.  The  outcome  of  such  skirmishes  must  determine, 
%ve  are  assured,  the  immediate  strategic  future.  That  the  Japanese 
will  take  the  offensive  in  Manchuria  it  can  not  believe,  while  the 
earliest  possible  date  of  the  rumored  concentration  in  force  of  the 
Japanese  army  on  the  Yalu  it  gives  as  the  second  or  third  week  of 
the  present  month.  "'  And  difficult  as  it  must  be  for  the  Japanese 
to  concentrate  on  the  Yalu  in  any  brief  period  of  time,  the  diffi- 
■culty  in  the  case  of  tlie  Russians  is  not  less  considerable.  An  in- 
vasion of  Korea  by  the  Russians,  however,  is  not  to  be  taken  into 
account,  for  such  a  step  would  serve  no  strategic  purpose  of 
theirs."  And  in  the  Revue  Russe  (Paris)  Admiral  de  Cuverville, 
the  noted  French  naval  authority,  estimates  that  Russia  has  by 
this  time  fully  60.000  troops  on  the  Yalu.  Japan,  he  calculates. 
■may  be  able  to  assemble  an  army  of  200,000  men  on  the  Yalu;  but 
this  could  scarcely  be  done  before  the  middle  of  April,  if  then. — 
Translations  made  for'Xwv.  Litekakv  Digest. 


FRENCH    ALARM   OVER    THE    WAR    OUTLOOK. 

NO  European  newspaper  of  importance  doubts  that  the  prog- 
ress of  the  Ru.sso-Japanese  war  is  placing  France  in  an 
■embarrassing  position.  There  had  been  a  general  expectation  of 
warm  debates  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  at  Paris,  as  an  outcome 
of  which,  according  to  the  Frankfurter  Zeitung,  the  nature  of  the 
secret  clauses  in  the  treaty  of  alliance  between  France  and  Russia 
might  be  hinted  at.  But  Premier  Combes  has  disappointed  this 
expectation  by  having  all  war  debates  adjourned  for  the  present. 
The  government  majority  was  substantial  on  this  point,  a  fact  in- 
terpreted in  the  Jiritish  press  as  a  setback  for  M.  Jean  Jaures  and 
his  Socialist  followers.  M.  Jaures  and  his  organ,  the  Petite  Rd- 
pu/'lique  (I'aris),  have  been  denouncing  the  Dual  Alliance.  "  Is 
France,"  inquires  the  Socialist  deputy,  "  obliged  to  support  Russia 
in  case  Great  Britain  intervenes  in  Japan's  favor.''  What  are  the 
terms  of  the  Franco-Russian  treaty.''  Is  the  France  of  the  great 
revolution  to  follow  autocratic  Russia  in  all  her  adventures.''"  M. 
Jaures  replies  to  his  own  quer\-  with  such  an  emphatic  negative 
that  he  has  scandalized  the  Temps  (Paris),  ihe.  Journal  des  D3ats 
<Paris),  and  the  Figaro  (Paris),  as  well  as  the  leading  French  cler- 
ical organs. 

Before  going  into  French  opinion  at  length,  it  may  elucidate  the 
subject  to  take  account  of  an  Austrian  view  of  the  dilemma  con- 
fronting the  third  republic,  "  a  dilemma  as  delicate  as  it  is  seri- 
ous," says  the  Neue  Freie  Presse  (Vienna).  The  Austrian  daily 
traces  present  French  alarm  at  the  war  outlook  to  internal  and  ex- 
ternal causes.  The  French  clericals,  we  are  told,  wish  to  bring 
about  the  downfall  of  the  republican  form  of  government  in  Paris. 
They  think  they  can  do  this  by  involving  France  in  a  costly  and 
perilous  adventure.  There  is  the  further  risk  that  Germany  may 
supplant  France  with  Russia  should  the  republic  fail  to  meet  every 
obligation  imposed  by  the  alliance.  The  very  profitable  friend- 
sliip  with  England  would  be  wrecked  should  France  go  to  the  aid 
of  her  ally  against  the  Japanese.  But  taking  a  comprehensive  view 
of  the  situation  as  a  whole,  the  Vienna  organ  arrives  at  the  con- 
clusion that  French  intervention  in  the  war  is  not  to  be  antici- 
pated. 

To  quote,  now,  from  that  stanch  champion  of  every  Russian  in- 
terest, the  Paris  Figaro  : 

"  Great  Britain,  who  for  centuries  has  been  jealous  of  France,  is 
now  jealous  of  Russia,  (ireat  Britain  is  so  jealous  that  she  re- 
fuses to  see  that  Russia  is  now  the  rampart  of  Europe.  To 
weaken  Russia,  Great  Britain  has  become  the  ally  of  Japan,  with 
whom  she  hopes — a  delusion  that  may  soon  end — some  day  to 
share  tne  dominion  of  the  Asialic  seas.     It  is  because  Cireat  Brit- 


ain is  the  ally  of  Japan  that  the  European  governments  in  general, 
and  P'rance  in  particular — France,  the  ally  of  Russia— are  obliged 
to  observe  a  rigorous  neutrality,  the  violation  of  which  would 
entail  frightful  consequences  and  let  loose  the  most  formidable 
tempests. 

"  Such  a  situation  can  not  exist  without  leading  to  the  most  seri- 
ous risks.  Whatever  be  the  desire  of  peace  inspiring  the  words 
and  the  acts  of  all,  it  can  not  escape  far-seeing  minds  that  until 
the  termination  of  this  unhappy  war  we  are  at  the  mercy  of  any 
incident.  Beneath  words  of  peace,  the  good  faith  of  which,  more- 
over, there  is  no  reason  to  doubt,  there  exist  too  many  ulterior 
considerations  for  us  not  to  anticipate  some  incident.  An  impru- 
dent boast,  a  threat  in  a  moment  of  anger,  any  assistance  too 
openly  given  to  one  of  the  belligerents — and  the  result  would  be 
enough  to  apply  a  match  to  the  powder. 

"  These  apprehensions,  manifested  on  all  sides  immediately  after 
Japan  severed  her  diplomatic  relations  with  Russia,  seemed  sub- 
sequently to  have  been  appeased.  The  thought  seemed  to  suggest 
itself  that  the  present  war,  even  if  prolonged,  need  not  occasion 
the  intervention  of  European  nations.  This  is  the  wish  pro- 
claimed and  cherished  by  all  peoples  and  by  all  governments.  It 
is  proper,  however,  while  taking  note  of  all  this,  not  to  lose  sight 
of  the  dangers  to  which  we  remain  exposed.  To  foresee  them  is 
not  to  occasion  them;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  to  lessen  them. 

"  Quite  recently,  in  the  consternation  somewhat  generally  occa- 
sioned by  the  conduct  of  Japan,  there  were  conspicuous  among  us 
some  few  (who  have  since  recovered  their  self-control)  capable  of 
losing  their  presence  of  mind  at  contemplation  of  the  duties  that 
might  be  imposed  upon  us  ultimately  in  consequence  of  the  agree- 
ments that  unite  us  with  Russia.  Some  unfortunate  but  isolated 
words  attested  the  confusion  and  dismay  of  public  opinion  in  this 
critical  emergency.  Thank  God  !  these  words  have  not  been  re- 
peated. The  duties  imposed  upon  us  by  our  alliance  with  Russia 
are  no  longer  repudiated." 

It  may  be  well  to  interrupt  the  quotation  here  to  explain  that  the 
present  silence  in  the  French  Chamber  on  the  subject  of  Russo- 
Japanese  relations  so  far  as  they  affect  France  is  attributed  in 
British  papers  to  the  assurances  given  by  Premier  Combes  to  the 
anticlerical  combination  upon  which  his  majority  i^ests.  This  as- 
surance is  said  to  have  taken  the  form  of  a  promise  that  the 
French  ministry  would  indorse  no  action  of  any  kind  without  first 
informing  the  leaders  of  the  several  republican  groups  in  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies.  The  London  News  thinks  this  a  reassur- 
ing state  of  affairs,  and  calculated  to  give  the  impression  that  the 
French  Government  can  control  the  situation.  To  return  to  tiie 
prognostications  and  alarms  of  the  Figai'o : 

"  But  it  is  not  enough  that  we  are  resolved  to  do  our  duty  by 
Russia.  To  give  this  resolution  the  firmest  character,  we  must 
make  up  our  minds  that  it  is  the  only  one  worthy  of  the  past  of 
France  and  the  only  one  in  harmony  with  her  interests— the  only 
one  worthy  of  her  past  because  France  has  never  repudiated  iier 
obligations,  nor  permitted  her  signature  to  be  protested — the  only 
one  in  harmony  with  her  interests  because  all  conduct  invoh  ing 
forgetfulness  of  treaty  stipulations  would  disgrace  France  through- 
out the  world  and  isolate  her  forever. 

"  Let  us  suppose  that  Japan  makes  an  appeal  to  her  ally.  Great 
Britain,  for  aid,  and  that,  in  consequence,  there  comes  an  appeal 
from  Russia  to  her  ally,  France — what  would  happen  if  we  were 
guilty  of  the  fault  of  evading  our  ol)ligations.  as  we  were  advised 
to  do  quite  recently  by  short-sighted  politicians,  whose  voices  were 
drowned  by  patriotic  protestations?  The  answer  is  only  too  ready. 
On  that  very  day  we  should  see  a  Russo-German  alliance  take  the 
place  of  the  Franco-Russian  alliance.  Thus,  without  gaining  a 
friend,  our  desertion  would  have  the  effect  of  throwing  our  ally  of 
yesterday  into  the  arms  of  our  enemy." 

The  principle  involved  is  set  forth  in  similar  terms  by  the 
Temps,  organ  of  the  Foreign  Office,  which  believes  "  the  patriot- 
ism of  the  country"  will  judge  between  Russia  and  M.  Jaures. 
That  Socialist  leader,  meantime,  is  not  abating  a  jot  of  his  de- 
mands in  the  Petite  Ri'puhlique  that  "  we  do  nothing  to  jjrovoke 
Japan  and  nothing  to  provoke  England  ;  we  must  end  ar  alliance 
that  has  become  dangerous ;  we  can  defend  ourselves."  But  the 
Journal  des  DMats,  the  anti-ministerial  exponent  of  substantial 
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and  responsible  opinion,  dismisses  all  this  Socialist  talk  as  the 
idle  agitation  of  a  misguided  politician,  who  is  not  upheld.  The 
radical  Aurore  (Paris),  organ  of  the  noted  Senator  Clemenceau, 
is,  however,  suggesting  doubts  regarding  the  alliance  with  Russia. 
"  French  intervention  in  the  Far  East  might  entail  enlargement  of 
the  theater  of  war  to  an  indefinite  extent.  From  what  can  be 
gathered,  the  advantage  would  be  Germany's.  .  .  .  Did  we  recon- 
struct ourselves  in  a  military  sense  to  save  France  from  another 
downfall  like  that  of  1870-71  or  to  save  the  Czar"s  dominion  in  the 
Far  East?" 

The  situation  as  it  thus  presents  itself  to  the  French  has  aroused 
the  keenest  interest  in  England.  The  Westminster  Gazette  (Lon- 
don) implores  the  London  Times  to  temper  the  fury  of  its  anti- 
Russian  expressions  in  deference  to  French  susceptibilities.  The 
London  Spectator  fears  that  Germany  will  "  dragoon  "  France  into 
concerted  action  against  Japanese  interests,  with  the  object  of 
forcing  Japan  to  surrender  the  fruits  of  victory,  as  was  done  when 
the  war  with  China  ended  some  years  ago,  and  the  Mikado's 
troops  had  to  march  out  of  Port  Ardiur — yet  to  receive  its  present 
name  as  a  Russian  stronghold.  If  Germany  attempts  anything  of 
the  kind.  Great  Britain  must  afford  France  "guarantees."  Opin- 
ion of  this  sort  is  misinformed,  according  to  the  anonymous  writer 
on  foreign  affairs  in  Tlic  Fortniglitly  Review  (London)  who  signs 
himself  "  Calchas."  "  Whatever  may  be  said  as  to  the  coolness 
that  has  occurred  in  the  last  twelve  months  between  the  partners 
to  the  Dual  Alliance,"  he  observes,  "  every  cool  observer  of  Euro- 
pean politics  knows  that  for  France  there  can  be,  as  we  shall  find, 
no  permanent  substitute  for  the  Russian  connection.  ...  If 
events  should  take  the  course  that  the  most  enthusiastic  admirers 
of  Japan  anticipate,  it  will  prove  as  impossible  for  France  to  stand 
by  in  cool  blood  and  see  her  ally  utterly  defeated,  as  in  the  con- 
trar\-  case  it  would  be  impossible  for  us  to  look  idly  on  while  our 
ally  was  destroyed." — Translations  tnade  for  The  Literary 
Digest. 


RUSSIAN    PRESS   ON  JAPAN'S  ACHIEVEMENTS. 

GOD  is  against  the  Japanese,  according  to  the  Sanktpeters- 
burgkiya  Viedoiiiosti,  the  Riiss  (St.  Petersburg),  and  several 
other  Russian  organs.  The  first-named  paper  is  of  opinion  that 
"  before  Russia's  eyes  a  prospect  opens  which  is  without  a  parallel 
in  majesty,  wonder,  and  significance,"  its  further  reflections  being 
couched  in  the  following  terms : 

"  The  English  may  rejoice  all  they  like  at  the  spectacle  presented 
by  their  allies,  whom  they  have  educated  in  the  school  of  hypocrisy 
and  hate.  The  demons  have  shown  the  stuff  they  are  made  of. 
But  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  punishment  toward  which  they  are 
hastening  will  long  serve  as  a  fearful  lesson  to  those  who  dream  of 
compromising  the  proud  might  of  Russia." 

The  answer  of  the  Russian  fleet  to  the  attacks  made  upon  it  will 
be  prompt,  according  to  the  Russ,  which  is  impelled  to  ask  why  the 
fleet  in  the  harbor  at  Port  Arthur  does  not  take  the  offensive. 
The  answer  is,  it  thinks,  that  "  the  strategic  position  of  our  navy 
is  not  as  favorable  as  the  strategic  position  of  the  foe,"  and  that 
"our  fleet   is  divided,"  and  "suffers  from   the  ebb  and   flow   of 


tides.''    "  Quite  naturally,  all  these  circumstances  compel  our  fleet 
to  refrain  from  offensive  operations  at  present."     However: 

"  Our  illustrious  naval  heroes  will  show  the  insolent  enemy  the 
meaning  of  Russian  capacity.  The  mighty  shades  of  the  heroes 
of  Tachesme,  of  Navarino,  of  Sinope,  consecrate  their  successors 
to  triumph  on  the  field  of  battle.  And  when  the  turn  of  the  land 
forces  has  come,  when  once  the  Russian  soldier  faces  the  Japa- 
nese, he  will  prove  to  them  how  senselessly  the  troops  of  the 
Mikado  behaved  when  they  undertook  to  confront  such  an  antag- 
onist in  war." 

Yet  it  is  possible  that  another  Sebastopol  awaits  Russia,  thinks- 
the  Novoye  Vreniya  (St.  Petersburg).  "  We  are  willing  to  concede 
that  the  Russian  nation  may  find  that  the  Japanese  phantom  has 
realitj'.  .  .  ,  We  can  not  go  back.  Before  the  outbreak  of  the 
war  we  were  at  liberty  to  attempt  everything  that  seemed  possible, 
we  could  have  put  off  the  question  of  the  Far  East,  leaving  it  to 
posterity,  which  will  be  stronger  and  more  enterprising.  But  now 
we  must  take  this  question  upon  our  shoulders  in  all  its  immensity, 
after  the  fashion  of  Atlas,  who,  according  to  the  ancient  Greeks, 
bore  the  earth  upon  his  shoulders.  Russia  is  an  Atlas."  The  St. 
Petersburg  journal  also  indulges  in  prophecies  which,  if  fulfilled, 
indicate  that  the  near  future  will  be  a  trj'ing  epoch  for  the  Japa- 
nese.—  Translations  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


DURATION    OF   THE   WAR. 

"PUROPE  seems  to  have  made  up  its  mind  that  the  Russo^ 
■*— '  Japanese  war  will  last  a  long  time.  At  any  rate,  every 
newspaper  abroad  which  has  considered  the  subject  at  all  predicts 
a  protracted  period  of  hostilities.  "  The  war  is  certain  to  be  pro- 
tracted," asserts  the  Birsheviya  Viedomosti,  the  most  anti-British 
of  Russian  organs,  "  unless  France  should  be  induced  to  forget  the 
lost  provinces  and  join  Germany  and  Russia  in  punishing  Eng- 
land's treachery,"  English  organs  do  not  venture  to  fix  a  time 
limit,  but  the  military  correspondents  of  The  Standard.  The  Mailr 
and  The  Telegraph  do  not  see  how  the  military  situation — the  naval 
situation  does  not  apparently  enter  into  the  calculation  any  longer 
— can  be  cleared  up  for  months.  The  British  Government  is  sup- 
posed by  the  London  Thiies  to  be  in  a  position  to  prevent  any 
immediate  need  for  the  intervention  of  neutral  Powers,  altho  it 
expresses  itself  on  this  point  with  reserve.  In  France  the  expec- 
tation of  a  long  war  is  candidly  set  forth,  more  particularly  by  the 
Figaro  : 

"What  is  the  use  of  self-deception.''  There  is  every  reason  to- 
fear,  in  view  of  the  present  situation,  that  the  war  will  last  a  long 
time.  Nor  is  this  a  vain  prognostication,  an  airy  apprehension. 
It  is  an  observation  dictated  by  common  sense,  based  upon  the 
more  or  less  complete  success  of  the  Japanese  at  the  outset. 

"  Subject  for  the  most  serious  reflection  is  afforded  by  the  fact 
that  the  initial  advantages,  altho  doubtfully  obtained  by  the  Japa- 
nese fleet  without  a  previous  declaration  of  war,  open  up  limitless 
horizons  to  the  duration  of  hostilities. 

"  Suppose  the  contrary  had  happened,  suppose  the  Japanese  had 
been  vanquished  on  the  water  and  their  fleets  sunk  or  dispersed. 
It  being  generally  conceded  that  the  Russian  army  would  obtain 
sooner  or  later  a  vindication  of  its  prowess  on  land,  that  verj-  fact 


He   bows  Nothing    up        One,   two,  three!     He   has        Cruiser  after  cruiser  mi-  Garlands  of  victory,  bub-         Grand     wind     up!        The 

politely.         his  sleeves.  caught  a  fleet  !  raculouslv  appear.  bles  of  fame  all  about  him.       world's  his  oyster. 

—Figaro  (Paris). 
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must  not  only  have  localized  the  conflict,  but  have  limited  its  dura- 
tion.    This  was  the  earnest  hope  of  all  the  Powers. 

"  The  stroke  at  Port  Arthur  and,  in  general,  the  superiority  of 
the  Japanese  on  the  water,  have  destroyed  this  hope.  The  net 
result  has  been  to  intensify  their  enthusiasm,  and  it  may  now  be 
deemed  certain  that  a  land  war  alarms  them  no  more  than  a  naval 
war.  All  the  news  that  comes  from  the  Far  East  shows  that  the 
Japanese  rely  for  ultimate  victor)-  as  much  upon  their  soldiers  as 
they  do  upon  their  war-ships. 

"And  this  is  the  Japanese  delusion  which,  it  seems  to  us,  must 
fatally  prolong  tlie  war." — Translations  made  for  Thy.  Literary 
Digest. 


to  The  Hague  conference,  this  question  was  discussed  and  ex- 
amined in  all  its  bearings  by  competent  organs  of  public  opinion, 
not  only  in  Denmark,  but  in  Norway  and  Sweden.  In  the  two 
last-named  countries  the  hope  is  cherished  that  the  neutralization 
of  Denmark  may  be  iuevitably  followed  by  the  permanent  neutral- 
ization of  the  two  Scandinavian  countries." — Translations  made 
yi?rTHE  Literary  Digest. 


SCANDINAVIAN   ALARIVI    AT    ST. 

POLICY. 


PETERSBURG 


NORWAY,  Sweden,  and  Denmark  are  represented  by  the 
London  News  as  gravely  concerned  at  the  turn  of  affairs  in 
the  Far  East  and  to  be  concerting  measures  of  mutual  defense 
against  the  Czar's  Government.  If  the  war  now  in  progress 
"  should  terminate  to  the  disadvantage  of  Russia,"  according  to 
the  English  daily,  "  .she  will  look  around  for  some  other  opening." 
and  "  at  no  remote  period  "  Russia  will  cause  Norway  and  Sweden 
in  particular  to  "  suffer  from  her  intrigues."  This  notion  is  pro- 
nounced "absurd"  by  tlie  Finiandskaia  Gazeta  (St.  Petersburg 
and  Helsingfors),  organ  of  General  Bobrikoff,  the  Russifier  of  Fin- 
land. The  only  grievance  Russia  has  against  the  Scandinavian 
■countries,  declares  this  paper,  is  that  Finnish  refugees  "  are  per- 
mitted to  make  faction  "  in  Norway  and  Sweden.  General  Bob- 
rikoff's  organ  severely  denounces  the  poet  Bjomson  for  "  hating 
Kussia,"  and  it  calls  upon  the  Norwegian  and  Swedish  authorities 
to  "  promote  harmony."  The  Aftenposien  (Christiania),  like  all 
the  more  or  less  official  papers  throughout  the  Scandinavian  pe- 
ninsula, is  reserved  in  its  comments,  but  the  Verdens  Gang  {Q.\\x\%- 
tiania),  a  liberal  and  now  somewhat  democratic  paper,  replies  to 
General  Bobrikoffs  organ  with  spirit.  "  Russia  is  annoyed  not 
.only  at  the  harmony  now  existing  between  the  governments  of 
^Norway  and  Sweden,"  it  believes,  "  but  also  because  the  unanim- 
ity of  condemnation  where  the  Russification  of  Finland  is  con- 
■cemed  has  extended  to  Scandinavian  pftlicy  as  a  whole."  The 
Norwegian  paper  claims  that  Denmark  is  now  in  sympathy  with 
Norway  and  Sweden  in  the  "  need  of  mutual  measures  of  defense," 
a  statement  which  has  been  widely  quoted  throughout  Europe. 
The  Berlin  Kreuz  Zeitung  says  that  Russia  can  detach  Denmark 
from  Norway  and  Sweden  by  effecting  tiie  neutralization  of  the 
first-named  kingdom.  In  fact,  it  thinks  the  task  has  already  been 
undertaken,  and  refers,  as  evidence,  to  a  recent  article  in  the 
Revue  dcs  Deux  Mondes  (Paris),  written  by  Dr.  F.  de  Martens, 
the  noted  international  jurist,  who,  the  German  daily  says,  is  "  a 
mouthpiece  of  Russia."  Dr.  de  Martens,  in  his  article,  observes 
that  he  recently  had  occasion  to  suggest  the  neutralization  of  Den- 
mark "  in  very  high  governmental  spheres  in  Russia,"  and  that 
"  the  memorial  presented  on  the  subject  was  honored  with  the  sin- 
cerest  and  most  flattering  sympathy."     Moreover: 

"The  greater  the  number  of  nations  permanently  neutralized,  the 
more  assured  is  the  reign  of  peace  in  international  relations.  The 
greater  the  number  of  neutralized  states  the  more  restricted  are  the 
limits  of  .sanguinary  conflict  between  nations.  Among  the  minor 
nations  whose  neutralization  in  recent  years  has  been  proclaimed 
legitimate  and  necessary  is  Denmark.  By  its  good  sense,  its  po- 
litical methods,  its  customs,  founded  upon  a  kind  of  social  probity, 
and  by  its  boundless  veneration  for  its  aged  King  and  the  whole 
royal  family,  the  little  Danish  nation  has  won  the  most  candid  re- 
gard from  all  acquainted  with  it. 

"  It  is  therefore  natural  that  the  true  friends  of  Denmark  have 
long  tnought  of  guaranteeing  to  this  little  country  an  existence 
henceforth  free  from  peril  and  from  the  risk  of  external  catas- 
trophe. In  Denmark  itself  the  best  patriots  have  regarded  the 
question  of  the  neutralization  of  their  country  as  a  practical  means 
of  protecting  its  safety  and  independence.     Quite  recently,  thanks 


AMERICAN   TRUSTS    HELD    RESPONSIBLE    FOR 

THE   WAR. 

TT  seems,  according  to  tne  Xovoye  Vremya  (St.  Petersburg) 
J-  tliat  the  war  in  the  Far  East  is  a  war  between  the  Old  World 
and  the  New,  and  was  precipitated  by  the  cupidity  of  the  trusts  in 
the  United  States : 

"People  acquainted  with  the  situation  say  that  Japan  was  so  far 
drawn  into  the  vortex  of  affairs  that  she  can  no  longer  retreat ;  she 
practically  began  the  war  some  two  months  ago.  China  is  grow- 
ing more  and  more  hostile,  and  its  army  approaches  the  borders  of 
Manchuria;  and  hordes  of  Chunchuses  participate  in  the  attack. 
So  flocks  of  weather-hnches  boldly  flap  their  wings  against  the 
dark  blue  Pacific  on  the  eve  of  an  approaching  Western  storm. 
What  is  similar  in  this  case,  here  also  the  storm  is  approaching 
from  the  West.  .  .  .  For  it  is  now  not  a  struggle  between  two 
kingdoms  for  a  strip  of  land,  but  an  actual  war  begun  between  the 
Old  World  and  the  New — between  the  trade  and  industrial  inter- 
ests modestly  crowded  in  western  Europe  and  those  of  the  United 
States,  desirous  of  ruling  the  world. 

"  In  order  to  convince  ourselves  of  the  truth  of  this  statement, 
let  us  for  a  moment  rise  to  some  height  and  we  will  observe  the 
following  picture :  for  a  century  industrious  Europe  had  been  pre- 
paring goods  for  the  whole  world,  its  trade  serving  as  a  source  of 
wealth,  power,  and  dominance  of  the  Western  Powers  that  had 
ruled  the  markets  of  both  hemispheres;  but  at  the  end  of  the  last 
century  the  mighty  American  Croesus,  the  trusts,  united  in  one 
political  body  and  grasping  the  power  in  their  hands,  began  to 
form  an  active  and  careful  association  against  industrial  Europe. 
They  built  around  the  United  .States  such  a  wall  of  tariffs  that  not 
one  ton  of  goods  could  Europe  throw  over  it.  Thus  North 
America  was  lost  for  Europe.  Driven  out  in  this  fashion  from 
America,  Europe  proceeded  in  1897  to  the  Far  East  and  made  the 
Pacific  the  arena  of  its  activity.  Blinded  by  reciprocal  competi- 
tion, she  did  not,  however,  notice  that  the  Americans  at  the  same 
moment  turned  front  and  went  to  meet  her.  From  the  side  of  the 
.same  ocean  the  first  modest  move  was  made  by  the  occupation  of 
the  Hawaiian  Islands.  Then  followed  the  attack  on  the  oldest 
European  Power,  Spain,  when  the  United  States,  with  one  stride, 
not  only  lastingly  set  its  foot  upon  Cuba,  but,  crossing  the  ocean, 
also  on  the  Philippines,  appearing  face  to  face  with  retreating 
Europe. 

"  Afterward,  understanding  full  well  that  Russia  is  growing  to 
be  her  chief  antagonist  in  Asia,  the  manipulators  of  American 
politics,  her,  oligarch,  the  Croesus  trusts,  began  to  prepare  them- 
selves for  the  struggle  with  us.  In  order  to  remove  the  sympathy 
of  the  American  people  for  us,  they  ordered  Kennan  to  Siberia, 
who.  having  returned  to  America,  opened  a  series  of  lectures,  de- 
livered in  prisoner's  clothes  and  with  a  shaven  head.  An  anar- 
chist [Nihilist],  Krapotkin,  was  conjured  up,  who  became  a  lion 
in  the  American  salons.  They  started  the  publication  of  the  works 
of  Russian  authors,  whose  relation  to  our  national  life  is  a  negative 
one.  .  .  .  Further,  in  order  to  prepare  the  soil  in  the  Far  East, 
armies  of  missionaries  were  despatched  there,  who  flooded  Japan 
and  China  with  tlieir  writings,  and  who,  like  the  English  East  In- 
dia Company,  tried  to  turn  China  into  an  American  India.  .  .  . 
The  whole  activity  of  the  United  States  is  directed  toward  making 
China  an  industrial  center  ruled  by  American  directors  and  vice- 
roys in  the  form  of  American  trusts  and  then  drowning  the  whole 
East  with  the  products  of  the  cheap  labor  of  China,  thus  driving 
Europe  out  of  tlie  Pacific  and  confining  it  to  its  overfilled  con- 
tinent, in  order  that  it  should  become  a  prey  to  the  vampire — 
Socialism.  .  .  .  Indeed,  in  case  of  the  slightest  mishap  in  the 
tactics  of  our  army,  it  will  be  seen  how  much  Western  Europe  will 
lose,  and  how  far,  on  the  other  hand,  the  protector  of  China,  the 
Americans,  will  reap  the  advantage  from  it." — Translation  made 
for  The  Literary  Digest. 
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THE    STORY    OF   THE    REFORMATION. 

Thk  Cambridge  Modf.KN  History.  Planned  bv  the  late  Lord  Acton. 
Kdited  bv  A.  W.  Ward,  Litt.D.,  (i.  W.  HroLhefs,  Litt.D.,  and  Stanley 
Leathes,  .\I.A.  In  twelve  volumes.  Vol.11.  The  Ki  FORM.atio.v.  Cloth, 
XXV.+857  pp.     Price,  §4  net.     The  Macmillan  Company. 

7"*  HE  second  volume  of  the  first  section  of  this  great  undertaking 
has  now  made  its  appearance,  and  shows  all  the  characteristic 
merits  and  demerits  of  the  two  volumes  already  issued.  The 
plan  of  history  by  cooperation  originally  started  by  the  "  Histoire  Ge- 
n^rale  "  of  Lavisse  and  Rambaud  has  the  advantage  of  presenting  each 
aspect  of  a  period  as  delineated  by  a  special  student  of  that  particular 
aspect.     It  has  the  disadvantage  of  want  of  uniformity  of  treatment — 

or  even  of  viewpoint — and  has  the 
tendency  of  being  written  with  a 
specialist's  disregard  for  the  general 
reader's  needs  and  general  ignorance. 
On  the  whole  the  present  instalment 
steers  tolerably  successfully  between 
these  two  dangers  ;  the  specialists  are 
not  too  special,  and  uniformity  is 
gained  by  the  organizing  energies  of 
the  editors  who  have  taken  up  Lord 
Acton's  work.  For  this  particular 
period  indeed  uniformity  exists  in 
the  events  themselves,  owing  to  the 
domination  of  religious  motive  even 
in  the  secular  affairs,  and  certainly 
nowhere  in  English  does  so  thorough 
an  account  of  the  overturn  of  the 
Roman  religious  system  exist  as  in 
this  bulky  yet  interesting  volume. 
As  the  Renaissance  was  dominated 
by  the  two  figures  of  Savonarola  and 
Machiavelli,  so  the  dominating  figures  of  this  are  those  of  Luther  and 
Calvin,  tho  Zwingli  is  really  the  hero  of  Chapter  X.  on  the  Helvetic  Ref- 
ormation, and  Erasmus  looms  up  throughout  all  the  chapters  dealing 
with  the  intellectual  movements  at  work. 

The  counter-reformation  culminating  in  the  Council  of  Trent  is 
scarcely  treated  with  due  regard  to  its  epoch-making  influence  in  check- 
ing the  Teutonic  conquest  of  Latin  Europe — for  that  is  what  the  Ref- 
ormation meant  spiritually.  It  may  almost  be  said  that  since  the 
Council  the  church  has  steadily  won  back  its  influence.  Professor 
Maitland  is  less  luminous  than  is  his  wont  in  describing  the  Anglican 
settlement  and  the  Scottish  Reformation.  Like  most  of  the  writers  he 
assumes  too  great  a  knowledge  of  specific  details  on  the  part  of  the 
ordinary  reader.  Negotiations  that  ought  to  be  explained  themselves 
are  taken  as  a  means  of  explanation  for  still  more  obscure  movements 
in  the  course  of  events.  His  admirable  style  scarely  glosses  over  this 
fundamental  obscurity.  This,  together  with  the  tendency  to  write 
essays  about  events  instead  of  giving  a  history  of  them,  mars  the  value 
of  this  great  undertaking  for  the  purposes  of  the  ordinary  reader.  For 
those  acquainted  with  the  general  trend  of  historic  research  these  com- 
ments on  definite  sides  of  the  large  movements  are  illuminating  in  the 
extreme.  One  great  lacuna  may  be  observed  in  this  volume  :  except  for 
references  in  Chapter  VI.,  little  use  is  made  of  the  great  influence  on 
historic  events  due  to  historic  changes.  The  economic  aspects  of  his- 
tory, which  are  being  emphasized  both  in  Germany  and  England,  find 
but  little  echo  in  this  volume.  It  will,  however,  be  possible  to  remedy 
this  want  in  the  succeeding  volume  on  "  The  Wars  of  Religion."  Mean- 
while for  those  who  wish  to  understand  that  remarkable  outburst  of 
social  and  religious  unrest  known  as  the  Reformation  this  volume  may 
be  cordially  recommended  as  conveying  the  fullest  and  most  accurate 
information  accessible  in  English. 


LORD  ACTON. 


THE    TURK    AS    SEEN     WITHOUT    PREJUDICE. 

Turkish  Life  in  Town  and  Country.    By  Lucy  M.  J.  Garnett.    Cloth, 
327  pp.     Price,  $1.20.     G.  P.  Putnam  Sons. 

WHILE  perusing  this  book,  which  reads  less  like  typical  history 
than  like  a  book  of  travels  transcribed  by  one  who  knows  the 
ground  intimately  and  well,  the  average  reader  may  find  him- 
self wondering,  Can  this  be  true  ;  and,  if  true,  why  have  so  many  wri- 
ters in  the  past  seen  fit  to  fill  the  minds  of  Americans  and  Europeans 
with  so  much  that  is  false  concerning  Turkish  habits  of  thought  and 
conduct  ?  Certainly  the  Turk  and  his  family,  as  seen  in  this  volume, 
are,  to  say  the  least,  a  quite  humanly  decent  sort  of  people.  Of  the 
typical  harem  of  time-honored  tale  and  missionary  zeal  we  see  nothing, 
and  are,  moreover,  told  that  the  present-day  Turk,  from  royalty  down, 
has  rarely  more  than  one  wife  ;  considerations  of  expense  alone  making 
more  than  one  unpopular,  for  the  Turkish  bride  rarely  brings  her  hus- 
band a  dowex.     Lack  of  progeny  by  a  first  wife  is,  we  are  told,  about 


the  only  cause  that,  in  the  eyes  of  a  Moslem  community,  warrants  a 
man's  taking  a  second  spouse. 

"  The  curse  of  Allah,"  says  the  prophet,  "  rests  on  him  who  caprici- 
ously repudiates  his  wife."  "  And,"  adds  the  author.  "  besides  religious 
and  social  restrictions,  a  serious  obstacle  to  divorce  is  offered  by  the 
nekyah.  This  is  the  settlement  on  the  wife  at  the  betrothal  of  a  consid- 
erable sum  of  money,  to  be  paid  to  her  on  the  event  of  such  dismissal 
from  his  roof,  and  without  the  payment  of  which  no  divorce  can  legally 
take  place." 

A  daughter  has  the  same  rights  as  a  son  before  the  law,  and  on  the 
parent's  death  an  equal  division  of  property  is  made  among  his  children 
regardless  of  sex.  There  is  no  law  of  primogeniture.  As  a  wife,  the 
Turkish  woman  has  undisputed  control  not  only  of  her  own  possessions 
before  marriage,  but  of  all  that  may  accrue  to  her  afterward.  She  may 
dispose  of  it  during  her  lifetime  without  intervention  of  trustees  and 
bequeath  it  as  she  pleases  at  her  death.  She  can  sue  her  husband  or  be 
sued  by  liim.  On  the  event  of  a  separation  she  has  full  control  of  her 
children  during  their  minority.  In  short,  she  has  far  more  rights  in  all 
legal  respects  than  most  Christian  women ;  moreover,  her  husband  is 
bound  to  support  her  and  her  slaves  or  servants,  according  to  her  rank 
and  his  means. 

These  and  other  complex  conditions,  social  and  legal,  the  author  sug- 
gests as  a  reason  why  many  Turks  of  place  and  power  take  fair  slaves 
to  wife  in  preference  to  high-born  women,  for  the  slave  and  her  chil- 
dren thus  become  the  equal  of  the  others,  while  apt  to  be  grateful  and 
obedient. 

Turks,  we  are  shown,  tho  of  excessive  pride  of  race  and  desire  for 
dominance,  are  not  aristocrats  in  the  sense  known  to  Western  nations. 
They  are  not  snobs  ;  their  social  organism  can  not  foster  such,  for  the 
equal  division  of  estates  [between  children  creates  a  constant  leveling 
up  and  down.  Even  the  daughters  of  the  Sultan  must  marry  subjects 
and  after  a  few  generations  all  knowledge  of  their  genealogy  is  forgotten. 

"  There  is  nothing,"  says  the  author,  "  in  the  social  system  of  Turkey 
to  prevent  the  poorest  Osmanli  attaining  the  highest  dignity,  that  of 
grand  vizier.  On  the  other  hand,  a  deposed  minister  may  descend  to 
an  inferior  employment  without  losing  caste  or  forfeiting  any  of  his 
civil  rights,  or  becoming  ineligible  to  office  when  fortune's  wheel  again 
revolves  for  him." 

The  many  intricacies  of  Turkish  life  make  on  the  whole  interesting 
reading.  So  also  do  the  detailed  descriptions  of  the  amazingly  numer- 
ous, different,  and  detached  peoples  and  nationalities  covered  by  the 
Turkish  Empire,  and  whose  manner  of  life,  customs,  beliefs,  and  super- 
stitions, together  with  the  attitude  of  the  ruling  Turks  toward  them, 
are  all  herein  portrayed.  Much  useful  information  is  obtained  in  read- 
able form. 

ST.    PAUL,    NERO,    AND    CONTEMPORARIES. 


Lux  Ckucis.      By  Samuel   M.   Gardenhire. 
Harper  &  Brothers. 


Cloth,   392   pp.      Price,    $1.50. 


THERE  is  always  fascination  in  a  blend  of  early  Christians  and  a 
persecuting  Roman  Emperor  in  a  historical  novel.  The  theme 
has  been  made  the  subject  of  several  brilliant  works  of  fiction. 
"Ben  Hur,"  "Fabiola,"  by  Cardinal  Wiseman,  "  Callista,"  by  Cardinal 
Newman,  "Dion  and  the  Sibyls,"  and  "Quo  Vadis,"  are  some  of  them, 
while  Charles  Kingsley's  "  Hypatia  "  is  undoubtedly  the  best  of  all  as 
literature.  "LuxCrucis"  is  the  latest, 
and  it  is  an  interesting  tale,  albeit 
the  "material''  is  pretty  well-worn 
with  use.  After  Sienkiewicz's  erudite 
and  graphic  portrayal  of  Nero  and 
the  Christians  of  his  time,  it  is  pretty 
courageous  to  present  that  esthetic 
monster  again  so  soon.  But  Mr. 
Gardenhire,  a  New  York  lawyer,  who 
hails  from  the  West,  where  they  are 
nothing  if  not  daring,  has  dared,  and 
his  version  of  events  of  that  time  is 
very  agreeable  reading  without  being 
anything  notable. 

He  gives  as  sub-title  "  A  Tale  of 
the  Great  Apostle."  But  Saint  Paul 
does  not  figure  in  it  too  pervasively. 
In  truth,  if  a  reader  had  no  other 
knowledge  of  him  than  what  Mr. 
Gardenhire  here  applies,  he  would 
hardly  realize  Saint  Paul  except  as  a 

worthy  man  who  was  concerned  with  the  diffusion  of  the  Christian  re- 
ligion.    Saint  Peter  is  the  more  winning  figure  in  the  book. 

"  Lux  Crucis"  is  more  fascinating  as  a  vivid  picture  of  the  time  of 
Nero  than  as  an  engrossing  romance.  Everybody  knows  of  that  crim- 
inal's vanity,  cruelty,  esthetic  affectations,  and  of  his  services  in  be- 
stowing the  martyr's  crowns  on  thousands  of  the  early  Christians.  It  is 
all  given  here  again,  with  the  burning  of  Rome  and  the  truly  devilish  de- 
vice of  making  torches  of  those  sworn  to  Christ.  But  some  of  the  charac- 
ters stand  out  with  great  dignity  and  winning  qualities.  A  nephew  and 
niece  of  Saint  Paul,  who  had  disappeared  in  their  childhood  and  were 
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separated,  are  brought  together  in  Rome.  They  escapethe  martyrdom 
whicn  fell  to  their  uncle's  lot  after  being  led  by  him  to  the  Christian  faith. 

One  of  the  most  striking  characters  is  Brabano,  physician  to  Pt)ppa;a, 
and  man  of  importance  in  Rome  and  at  the  court.  lie  becomes  a  con- 
vert 10  Paul's  teaching,  as  do  Lucius  Amyci  and  his  household,  as  well 
as  his  nephew,  the  tribune  Fabius.  Volgus,  a  Titanic  freedman,  once 
gladiator,  recalls  Quadratus,  of  Cardinal  Wiseman's  "Fabiole,"by  his 
strength  and  rugged  courage.  Berenice,  Herod  Agrippa's  handsome 
sister,  and  Tigellinus  are  prominent  in  the  court  of  "Red-Beard,"  as 
Nero  was  nicknamed. 

In  the  stirring  events  which  Mr.  Gardenhire  describes  so  luridly, 
there  is  sometimes  almost  a  humorous  touch  in  what  seems  exaggera- 
tion. But  the  spirit  and  atmosphere  of  the  tale  do  not  lack  color  or 
verisimilitude. 

The  final  chapter  is  something  of  an  anticlimax.  The  apostles  Peter 
and  Paul  have  been  put  to  death,  after  the  martyrdom  of  most  of  the 
other  interesting  Christian  characters,  and  two  young  couples,  the  neph- 
ew and  adopted  daughter  of  Litcius  (Myrrha,  Saint  Paul's  niece),  and 
the  daughter  of  Lucius  and  Etheldred,  Saint  Paul's  nephew,  are  repre- 
sented en  rotile  for  Brittany.  After  the  rendering  up  of  their  lives  for 
Christ  by  so  many  fine  characters  in  the  story,  it  smacks  of  anticlimax 
that  the  lovers  should  depart  comforted  and  with  bright  prospects  to 
wedded  life  in  Brittany. 

-As  a  rule,  without  any  show  of  erudition  or  archeological  lore,  the 
traits  and  customs  of  the  period  are  well  presented,  and  altho  much  is 
told  that  has  been  told  as  well,  or  better,  before,  Mr.  Gardenhire  holds 
his  readers. 

SPAIN   SEEN    IN   AN   ATTRACTIVE  LIGHT. 

The  Adventurkr  in  Spain.     By  S.  R.  Crockett,  with  photographs  by  the 
author.     Cloth,  338  pp.     Price,  $1.50  net.    Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company. 

IT  is  hardly  a  misnomer  to  apply  the  word  refreshing  to  this  book. 
The  sense  of  pleasure  that  emanates  from  it  seems  due  equally  to 
the  unusual   people,  places,  and   occupations   discovered    by  the 
author  and  to  his  own  wholly  sympathetic  way  of  looking  at  them.     At 
first  the  book  seems  a  puzzle  to  classify.     Is  it  a  story,  a  book  of  travels, 

a  series  of  real  happenings  or  a  tour 
de  force  of  the  imagination  ?  All  these 
questions  arise.  At  the  close  one  is 
almost  positive  it  is  a  story,  tho  the 
lurking  query  remains,  are  the  peo- 
ple real  human  beings  as  met  with 
in  Spain  to-day,  or  are  their  lovable 
traits  wholly  of  the  author's  crea- 
tion ? 

As  a  story  this  is  quite  unlike  any 
other  put  forth  by  Mr.  Crockett.  Its 
qualities  have  no  savor  of  Scot  or 
Scotchmen.  Its  humor  is  whimsical, 
sportive,  infused  at  times  with  a  sus- 
picion of  levity,  reminding  one  of  the 
common  American  commodity,  and 
always  sympathetically  good-natured. 
With  the  writer  a  Scotchman  and  the 
ground  covered  that  of  Papist  Spain, 
s,  R.  CROCKETT.  tliis  good   nature  indeed  may  wholly 

account   for  the  mantle  of  unreality 
that  threatens  at  times  to  overspread  atmosphere  and  scene  alike. 

But  even  if  the  book  were  less  delectable  than  it  is  it  would  deserve 
to  be  hailed  with  welcome  as  showing  something  good  in  Spain  ;  for  it 
has  become  too  much  the  fashion  in  English  literature  to  portray  the 
Spaniard  on  his  less  attractive  side  only — that  of  his  proverbial  cruelty. 
Mr.  Crockett  shows  how  well  we  can  approve  of  him  as  a  father,  a 
brother,  a  lover,  a  friend,  who  would  keep  his  word  to  the  death  ;  and 
even  as  a  man  of  high  honor,  tho  a  most  conscienceless  smuggler.  As 
for  the  women,  they  are  altogether  delightful  in  tlieir  full-hearted  ca- 
pacity fqn^  love  and  devotion  ;  while  among  the  beggars,  even,  we  may 
perceive  that  the  immortal  Don  and  his  manSancho  are  still  to  the  fore. 
Spanish  pride  in  its  workings  is  a  curious  heirloom.  Mr.  Crockett 
gives  us  several  choice  samples  of  it,  and  often  proceeds  to  illumine  the 
same  with  philosophic  asides  of  his  own.  After  picturing  a  man  who  had 
retired  from  the  police  force  because  his  daughter  had  made  a  good  mar- 
riage, and  he  would  not  have  his  calling  cast  at  her,  the  author  continues  : 

"And  there  under  the  arch  of  the  stars,  sparkling  many-colored  in 
t!ie  falling  dew  (as  through  a  pane  that  begins  to  be  frosted),  I  thought 
of  the  strange  prides  and  shames  of  men,  and  wondered  how  far  above 
earth  we  would  need  to  be  lifted  to  see  them  all  as  one — aristocracy  and 
mendicancy,  honor  and  dishonor,  the  king  among  beggars  and  tlie 
beggar  among  kings. 

"  For  when  you  take  them  foot  by  foot  upon  the  same  earth,  men  are 
curiously  equal  in  mental  stature — that  is,  among  the  highest  in  rank 
and  the  hjwost.  Money  and  brains  drain  down  or  leaven  up  into  the 
middle  class,  'i'he  clever  aristocrat  consorts  with  his  peers  of  brain 
rather  than  with  his  peers  of  blood.  The  clever  workman  rises  to  a 
villa  and  the  superintendence  of  a  Sunday-school.  As  for  the  others  in 
all  lands,  I  have  found  them  about  equal — the  beggar  is  as  good  a  talker 
as  tlie  lord,  with  an  advantage  on  the  side  of  experience,  as  full  of  ideas, 
as  pithy  and  sparing  of  words,  equally  barbarous  of  heart — both,  how- 


ever, aristocrat  and  proletariat,  haters  of  the  bourgeoisie  rather  than  of 
one  another." 

The  readiness  of  Spanish  wit,  the  courtesy  of  Spanish  humor,  and  the 
richness  and  pith  of  Spanish  proverb  are  amply  illustrated  in  this  lei- 
surely romance  of  travel,  and  somehow  on  closing  it  one  has  strongly 
revived  hopes  of  some  fine  and  new  development  yet  to  come  from  the 
land  of  that  ideal  gentleman,  Don  Quixote,  and  that  virile  and  unap- 
proachable realist,  Velasquez,  both  of  whom  are  recalled  in  pictures 
here  given  of  the  Spaniard  of  to-day. 


A 


DAUGHTER'S    BIOGRAPHY    OF   A 
REMARKABLE    FATHER. 


S.\MUEL  Chapman   Armstrong.      By   Edith   Armstrong   Talbot.      Cloth, 
301  pp.     Price,  I1.50.     Doubleday,  Page  &  Co. 

IN  this  record  of  the  founder  of  Hampton  Institute  in  Virginia  we  are 
enabled  to  follow  one  of  the  most  remarkable  life  achievements 
known  to  modern  times ;  yet  more  remarkable  even  than  the 
achievements  is  the  character  of  the  man  which  is  thus  incidentally  re- 
vealed. Mrs.  Talbot  wisely  refrains  from  giving  out  any  opinions  of 
her  own  concerning  her  father's  personality  or  daily  habits.  She  lets- 
the  incidents  of  his  career,  his  letters,  his  epigrammatic  utterances  con- 
cerning his  work,  the  impressions  he  made  upon  others  and  the  estab- 
lished results  of  his  tireless  energy  explain  him. 

Her  reason  for  this,  she  tells  tis,  rests  mainly  in  her  father's  oft-ex- 
pressed wish  that  no  biography  of  him  might  be  written  : 

"  He  had  read  many  biographies.  Some  of  them  he  liked,  and  received 
from  them  help  and  encouragement,  while  others  impressed  him  as 
'pretty  good  stories,'  written  by  'kind  friends'  to  perpetuate  agreeable 
personal  memories.  He  greatly  feared  that  such  treatment  would  be 
given  him  when  he  was  no  longer  able  to  defend  himself  ;  to  be  canon- 
ized was  a  fate  he  really  dreaded.  Remembering  his  preferences,  I 
have  omitted  such  details  of  his  personal  life  as  satisfy  a  merely  curious 
interest." 

Mrs.  Talbot  also  says  that  the  scenes  amid  which  her  father's  early 
life  were  passed  seem  already  •'  unreal  in  the  dimness  of  a  historic  past ; 
many  of  the  problems  with  which  he  struggled  are  solved  ;  even  in  the 
ten  years  that  have  elapsed  since  his  death  such  a  change  has  come 
over  negro  affairs  that  their  earlier  aspects  are  almost  forgotten  " — 
this,  she  intimates,  is  the  cause  of  the  present  volume's  being  written. 

Little  space  is  given  to  Richard  Armstrong  and  Clarissa  Chapman, 
yet  they  stand  out  true  types  of  the  pioneer,  ready  to  take  their  lives  j 
in  their  hands  and  go  whithersoever  duty  calls.  It  called  them  as  mis- 
sionaries to  the  Sandwich  Islands,  where  their  son  Samuel  was  born  in 
1839.  It  is  curious  to  trace  the  love  that  Armstrong  always  held  for 
this  accidental  native  land  of  his,  to  mark  how  something  of  its  climatic 
influences  clung  to  him  through  life,  and  how  his  dream  was  ever  to  re- 
turn to  it  for  rest. 

A  class-mate.  Dr.  John  Denison,  describes  young  Armstrong  as  he 
first  met  him  at  Williams  College  : 

"There  was  about  him  something  of  the  high  courage  and  jollity  of 
the  tar  ;  he  carried  with  him  the  vitalities  of  the  ocean.  Like  all  those 
South  Sea  Islanders,  he  had  been  brought  up  to  the  water  ;  it  had  im- 
parted to  him  a  sort  of  mental  as  well  as  physical  amphibiousncss.  It 
seemed  natural  to  him  to  strike  out  in  any  element.  But  v^fhat  im- 
pressed me  most  was  his  schooling,  not  but  that  it  was  in  unison  with 
the  man — it  was  in  fact  remarkably  so  ;  but  it  was  so  entirely  out  of  the 
common,  so  free-handed  and  virile.  .  .  .  He  could  manage  a  boat  in  a 
storm,  teach  school,  edit  a  newspaper,  assist  in  carrying  on  an  argu- 
ment, take  up  a  mechanical  industry  at  will,  understand  the  natives, 
sympathize  with  missionaries,  talk  with  profound  theorists,  recite  well 
in  Greek  or  mathematics,  conduct  an  advanced  class  in  geometry,  and 
make  no  end  of  fun  for  little  children.  .  .  .  Intellectually  he  was  a 
leader.  Spiritually  he  was  religious,  with  a  deep  reverence  for  his 
father's  life  and  work." 

In  his  own  way,  he  was  master  of  tact  and  adroitness.  He  displayed 
this  while  serving  in  the  army,  and  in  his  efforts  to  be  among  the  first 
to  train  colored  troops,  and,  more  strongly  still,  in  his  tactics  with  the 
Congress,  while  aiding  General  Howard  in  Freedmen's  Bureau  work 
during  the  period  when  Congress  refused  him  a  dollar  for  educating 
the  black  man  in  the  way  nearest  to  Armstrong's  heart,  tho  it  spent 
any  amount  of  money  to  transport  the  colored  people  from  Washington 
to  rid  that  city  of  the  glut. 

At  one  time  he  writes  :  "  Tliere  is  a  certain  spirit  of  conquest  in  this 
work  that  I  like.  .  .  To  be  bold  and  honest  and  work  the  darkey  into 
shape  and  keep  the  white  man  in  good  humor  is  not  easy,  but  it  can  be 
done.  .  .  Help  your  people  by  giving  them  what  has  been  given  to  you. 
Doing  what  can't  be  done  is  the  glory  of  things." 

In  the  furtherance  of  his  work  every  weapon  of  which  he  was  master 
— story,  epigram,  humor,  forceful  pleading — were  in  turn  used.  Always 
strenuous,  the  task  often  seemed  hopeless  to  onlookers.  Yet  among 
the  last  words  Armstrong  ever  penned,  and  found  after  his  death, 
occurs  this  passage  : 

"  Few  men  have  ever  had  the  chance  that  I  have  had.  I  never  gave  up 
or  sacrificed  anything  in  my  life— have  been  seemingly  guided  in  every- 
thing. Prayer  is  the  greatest  thing  in  the  world.  I  am  most  curious  tt) 
get  a  glimpse  of  the  next  world.  How  will  it  seem  ?  Perfectly  fair  and 
perfectly  natural,  no  doubt.  We  ought  not  to  fear  death.  it  is 
friendly." 
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History  is  being  made  in  the  Far  East.  Russia  and  Japan  contend  for  what  they  consider 
their  distinctive  rights.  Newspaper  headHnes  speak  of  torpedo-boats,  explosives,  projectiles, 
rapid-fire  guns,  etc.,  etc.  What  part  of  Japan's  victory  over  China  did  she  fail  to  secure  because 
of  Russia  and  other  nations  ?    What  is  the  cause  of  the  present  trouble  ?    How  does  the  present 

Japan  compare  with  the  Japan  of  25  years  ago?  These 
questions  are  answered  clearly  and  fully  in  The  New  Interna^ 
tional  Encyclopaedia.  It  also  gives  a  variety  of  general  infor- 
mation collected  and  arranged  by  expert  writers  and  editors. 
The  army  and  navy  of  every  nation  is  fully  described,  as, 
indeed,  is  every  part  of  the  soldier's  equipment,  from  his  rifie 
to  the  button  on  his  coat. 

A\ithoritative 

Such  eminent  authorities  as  Dr.  G.  W.  Knox,  D.D.,  Dr. 
Robert  Lilley,  D.C.L.,  Dr.  F.  W.  Williams,  LL.D.,  have 
written  the  articles  relating  to  Chinese  and  Japanese  Lan- 
guage, Literature,  History,  etc.  Articles  pertaining  to  Mili- 
tar)'  and  Naval  affairs  have  been  prepared  by  such  well-known 
specialists  as  Col.  Edward  Hunter, Leroy  S.  Lyon,  Col.  James 
W.  Powell,  Brig.-Gen.  T.  F.  Rodenbough,  Major  L.  L. 
Seaman,   Major  John  T.   Wisser  and  other  well-known  men. 

If  you  would  be  ten  years  in   advance  of   your  neighbor,  if 
you  would  have  an  equipment  for  reference  purposes  easily  50 
per   cent,   more  complete  than  any  other  work  of  the  kind, 
obtain  at  once  The  New  International  Encyclopaedia. 

Test   This    Work 


DODD,  MEAD  ^  CO..  P\iblisKers 

372  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City 


This  work  covers  the   whole    field    of   learning  from 
the  most  ancient   times   to   the   present  day.      1 7    vol 
umes,  65,000  articles,  over  700  full-page  illustrations, 
and  a  complete  atlas   of  the  world.       Our  maps 
of  Japan  and  Russia  show  the   latest   develop 
ments  in  these  countries.  y  ^■ 

A    handsome  eighty-page  book  has  been 
prepared  to  give  you  information  which  we 
cannot  insert  here.  It  will  be  sent  you  for 
the    asking    if  you    will    cut  out    and 
send  the  coupon  to 


DODD, 

MEAD 

&  CO. 

New  York : 

Please  send,  with- 
out cost  to  me,   the 
handsome      book      de- 
scribing    THE       .\EW 
V  T  K  R  \'  A  T  I  O  \  A  L 
\«' Vtl.OP.KOI  A    uud 
containing      specimen      pages, 
olored    illustrations,     maps   and 
nformation  regarding  discoant  and 
•payment  plan. 


Post  Office 


State 

No.  20— LiTERART  DicrsT 


Readers  of  The  Literary  Digest  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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That    man   is  still   a  regular 


il 


A  MAN  from    New    York   came   into   my 
office  and  said  he  had  been  impressed 
with  my  advertising  and  wanted  to  see 
■what  I  was  really  doing. 

He  said :  "  I  have  been  smoking  a  clear 
Havana  Perfecto  for  which  I  pay  Sii.oo  per 
hundred."  I  offered  him  one  of  my  cigars  and 
as  he  sat  smoking  I  asked  him  what  he  thought 
of  it.  "  Well,"  he  said,  "  to  tell  you  the  truth, 
all  I  can  say  is,  it  is  better  than  you  advertise  it. 
I'll  take  one  hundred  right  now."  That  was 
some  time  ago 
purchaser,  and  has  sent  others  to  me. 

My  business  is  manufacturing  cigars.  I  sell 
the  entire  product  of  my  factory  direct  to  smok- 
ers, at  wholesale  prices. 

Every  cigar  I  sell  is  made  in  my  factor)-.  I 
tave  standing  orders  for  thousands  of  cigars, 
from  all  quarters  of  the  United  States,  to  be 
shipped  on  given  days  of  the  month  as  they 
come  around. 

It  costs  me  more  to  make 
a  customer  than  the  profit  on 
his  first  purchase.  If  pur- 
chasers failed  to  reorder  I 
could  not  continue  in  business. 
In  order  to  keep  my  custom 
my  cigars  must  be  even  better 
than  advertised.  Buyers  must 
be  pleased  and  must  continue 
satisfied.  That  they  are  satis- 
fied is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
last  month  over  fifty  per  cent. 
of  my  new  orders  came  from 
men  who  bought  on  the  recom- 
mendation  of    my   customers. 

My  cigars  must  sell  them- 
selves. 

MY  OFFER  IS:  I  will, 
upon  request,  ship  one  hun- 
dred Shivers'  Panetela  cigars 
to  a  LiTER.\RY  Digest  reader, 
all  express  charges  prepaid. 
He  may  smoke  ten  and  return 
the  remaining  ninety,  at  my 
expense,  if  he  is  not  pleased. 
If  satisfied  and  he  keeps  the 
cigars,  of  course  he  agrees  to 
remit  the  price — $5.00 — for 
them  within  ten  days.  This 
applies  also  to  subsequent 
orders.  I  simply  want  to  give 
the  cigars  a  chance  t)  sell 
themselves. 

In  ordering,  please  state 
whether  mild,  medium,  or 
strong  cigars  are  desired. 

My  claim  is  that  the  equal 
of  my  Panetela  cigars,  which  I 
sell  at  $5.00  a  hundred,  is  not 
retailed  anywhere  for  less  than 
ten  cents  straight,  and  that  no 
other  cigar  in  the  world  is  sold 
to  the  consumer  at  a  price  so 
near  the  actual  cost  of  manu- 
facture. 

My  customers  are  bankers, 
merchants,  manufacturers,  law- 
yers, physicians,  clergymen — 
men  who  would  not  buy  my 
cigars  at  any  price  unless  they 
were  actmWy  gooc/.  Another  fact,  every  visitor 
to  my  factory  buys  cigars. 

There  are  no  discounts  to  dealers  or  clubs. 
I  cannot  afford  to  make  a  discount  on  any 
quantity.  I  can  only  hope  to  succeed  by  giving 
my  customers  a  much  better  cigar  than  they  can 
procure  in  any  other  way  at  or  near  the  same 
price.     And  I  do. 

Think  a  moment  of  the  ri.sk  I  take  to  make  a 
customer— one-tenth  of  my  cigars  (all  of  them, 
should  some  unworthy  take  advantage  of  me), 
and  expressage  both  ways.  How  can  a  smoker 
refuse  to  try  my  cigars?  Where  is  the  possible 
risk  to  him  ? — Provided,  of  course,  that  5S-00 
per  hundred  is  not  a  higher  price  than  he  cares 
to  pay.     Write  me  if  you  smoke.     Address  ; 

HERBERT  D.  SHIVERS 


,*• 


ISa^ 


EXACT  SIZE 

Panetelas 

EXACT  SHAPE 


BOOKS    RECEIVED. 

Thk.  Ln  f.i^auv  Digest  is  in  receipt  of  the  fol- 
lowing books  : 

"Chambers  Cyclopedia  of  English  Literature.  ' 
—New  Edition  by  David  Patrick.  (Three 
volumes  ;  2522  pp.;  price,  $5  net  per  volume.  J.  B. 
Lippincott  Co.) 

"With  the  Birds  in  Maine."  —  Olive  Thorne 
Miller.      (Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  $1.10  net.) 

"The  Day  Before  Yesterday."- S.  A.  Shafer. 
(The  Macmillan  Company,  $1.50.) 

"  A  Little  Traitor  to  the  South."— Cyrus  Town- 
send  Brady.     (The  Macmillan  Company,  $1.50.) 

"Confessions  of  Marguerite."  (Hand,  McNally 
&  Co.) 

"The  Man  who  Pleases  and  the  Woman  who 
Charms." — John  A.  Cone.     (Hinds  &  Xoble,  $0.75.) 

"The  Complete  Anas  of  Thomas  Jefferson." — 
Edited  by  Franklin  B.  Sawvel.  (The  Round 
Table  Press,  New  York.) 

"English  Literature  and  Society  in  the  Eigh- 
teenth Century."— Leslie  Stephen.  (G.  P.  Put- 
nam's Sons,  $2.) 

"Songs  of  Content."  —  Ralph  Erwin  Gibbs. 
(Paul  Elder  &  Co  ,  San  Francisco,  $1.  net.) 

"Certain  Sources  of  Corruption  in  Latin  Manu- 
script."—Frederick  W.  .Shipley.  (The  Macmillan 
Company.) 

"  The  Passion  of  Our  Lord." — Rev.  Charles  W. 
Heisler.  (.Sabbath  Literature  Company,  Albany, 
N.  Y.) 

"  Ethics  of  Literature."  —  John  A.  Kersey. 
(Twentieth  Century  Press,  New  York.) 

"The  French  Revolution."  —  William  E.  H. 
Lecky.     (585  pp.;  D.  Appleton&  Co  .  .$1.25  ) 

"The  Ideal  City." — Cosimo  Not'  ,  (Labor  News 
Press,  New  York.) 

"  Standard  Second  Reader." — Edited  by  Isaac 
K.  Funk  and  Montrose  J.  Moses.  (Funk  &  Wag- 
nails  Company.) 

"Teachers'  Manual  for  Second  Reader."— 
Edited  by  Isaac  K.  Funk  and  Montrose  J.  Moses. 
(Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company.) 

"A  Country  Interlude." —  Hildegarde  Haw- 
thorne.    (Houghton,  ilifflin  &  Co..  $1.25.) 

"  Liberty  and  a  Living."— Philip G.  Hubert.  (G. 
P.  Putnam's  Sons,  $1.25.) 

"The  Duke  of  Cameron  Avenue." — Henry  Kit- 
chell  Webster.     (The  Macmillan  Company,  $0.50.) 

"Joan  of  the  Alley." — Frederick  Orin  Bartlett. 
(Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  $1.50.) 

"The  Life  of  William  Pepper,  M.D.,  LL.D."— 
Francis  Newton  Thorpe.     (J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.) 

"Practical  and  Artistic  Basketry." — Laura  Rol- 
lins Tinsley.     (E.  L.  Kellogg  &  Co.,  $1.10,) 

"Therapeutic  Dietetics."— Norton  F.  W.  Hazel- 
dine.  (W.  F.  Robinson  Printing  Company,  Den- 
ver, Colo  .  $1.) 

"Glimpses  into  the  Labyrinths  of  Nature." — 
Julius  Kuhn.  (Natural  Truths  .\ssociation,  Con- 
shohocken,  Pa.) 

"Her  Infinite  Variety."  —  Brand  Whitlock. 
(Bobbs-Merrill  Company.) 

"Friendship."— Compiled  by  Paul  Elder.  (Paul 
Elder  &  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.) 


tftSO.     CALIFORNIA 

and  return  from  Chicago  Strictly  fir.sKlass  tickets  on 
sale  daily  April  23d  to  May  ist.  Correspondingly  low 
rates  from  all  points.  Choice  of  routes  going  and  return- 
ing. Two  daily  trains  between  Chicago  and  the  Pacific 
Coast,  via  the  Chicago,  Union  Pacific  and  North-Westem 
Line.  Write  to  W.  B.  Kniskekn,  P.  T.  M.,  Chicago,  for 
itinerary  special  train  to  Los  Angeles  and  information  as  to 
low  rates. 


Maain^ 


—  WiflTES  BVCRLASTINGLY  BLACK  — 

o^otftr^off  royMDiAiemoM  sino  io  ciMTsroMA  ioi.  aorn  t 

TO-CMAS  A*  ftlCCINSdCO  .MfftS.  211  »    ST..  gMOO/TLYM.  *> 


Made  to  be  worn  by 
good  dressers  on  all  oc- 
casions, who  insist  up- 
on comfort  as  well  as 
correctness  in  clothes. 


THIS 
LABEL 


on  every  coat  assures 
the    wearer    a    gar- 
ment   of    dependabl 
value. 

The  "Mackinette" 
serves  two  purposes — 
rain  coat  and  overcoat 
— make  the  most  of 
your  overcoat  money. 

Your  clothier  can  show  you  the 
"Mackinette."  Write  us  a  post  card  for 
our  booklet,  "  Sunshine  and  Showers." 


ROSENWALD  &  WEIL 


Franklin  .St., 
CHICAGO 


GEM 

NAIL  CLIPPER  Y>^ 

IS  TRULY  A  QEiVl     Vj 

to  anyone  who  appreciates  proper      \^ 
style  and  cleanliness  of  finger  nails.    Each^V 
clipper  is  made  from  highest    grade  steel  A^ 
and  heavily  nickel-plated — trims  in  perfect 
crescent,  enabling  you  to  clip  your  nails  and 
remove    hangnails.      By   mail 
2Sc.  Sterling  silver  handle,  $1.00. 
THE    H.  C.  COOK  CO. 

I7:«I:iiii  St.. 
Aiisonlii,  Ct. 


Travel  in 
Comfort 


Trunk  and 
Dresser 
'      Combined 


"j/gung" 


t 


I.et  us  sell  you 
our    oelehrnted 
••  S  T  A  N  L  p:  Y 
n  K  K  S  S  E  R 
TRUNK,''    with    smooth    shding: 
drawers.     No  ritiiiraaKiiiff  for  cloth- 
iiiif.      All  articles  in   tiieir    pr<^per 
place,     llottoni  just  as  accessible  as 
the  top.      Kiuest,  stro!»tje8t  and  best. 
Cost  no  more  tliau  others.    Sold  "direct 
from  factory  "—returnable  If  not  satis- 
l:ut(iry.     Ask  forCatalrigr  A.38ii3. 

rhe  HOMER  VOL  N(l  CO  ,  Ltd..  Toledo,  Ohio. 


Stallman's  Dresser  Trunk 

Kasy  to  get  at  everything  without 
disturbing;  anything.  No  fatigue 
in  packingandunpacktng.  Light, 
Strong,  roomy  drawers.  Holds  as 
much  and  costs  no  more  than  a 
good  box  trunk.  Haud-rlveted ; 
strongest  trunk  made.  In  small 
room  serves  as  chilTonler.  C.O.D. 
Willi  privilege  of  exanilnatlon. 
2c.  stamp  fur  Catalog. 

P.A.STALLMAN,  4  W.  Spring  Su,  Columbus,  ft 


906  Filbert  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Ueaders  of  Thk  Litsrab;  Diokst  are  asked  to  tueDiion  the  publication  when 


HISTORICAL  PHOTOGIIAPHS 

from  reuiisylvanla.  f.  diirerent  Washington's  Heaihiuartera, 
unMiiiiinleil,  i%U,  fiOc.;  inounied.  7x9,  75c.  9  quaint  old  Quaker 
Moetlnir  lIouHCH,  7.5c.  and  $!.  Suniple,  10c.  E.  VV.  Hooker,  1S3 
MayUndSt.,  Cjerinaiituwii,  I'hiladelpbia. 
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"  Happiness."— Compiled  by  Paul  Elder. 
Elder  &  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.) 

"Nature."  —  Compiled  by  Paul  Elder. 
Elder  &  Co.,  San  Francisco.) 

"  Success."— Compiled  by  Paul  Elder. 
Elder  &  Co.,  San  Francisco.) 


(Paul 
(Paul 
(Paul 


A   TRIP   TO   YELLOWSTONE 
PARK. 

Some  Impressions  of  a  New  York  Editor 
in  the  Wonderland  of  America. 

The  "Judge  "  had  told  us  all  his  stories  :  of  Alum 
Creek,  that  will  shrink  a  coach  and  four  into  a 
basket  phaeton  with  Shetland  ponies,  and  change 
a  lady's  number  seven  foot  into  a  number  one  ;  of 
Yankee  Jim,  who  lives  at  the  foot  of  the  moun- 
tain and  is  wont  to  shoot  bears  sighted  by  a  tele- 
scope on  the  mountaintop,  and  the  long  slide  of 
the  carcasses  down  the  mountainside  cooks  the 
meat  and  tans  the  hides.  The  "  Judge  "  is  a  sort 
of  avant-courier  of  the  Yellowstone,  who  tells 
these  veracious  little  tales  to  the  passengers  on 
the  train  from  Livingston  to  Gardiner  to  prepare 
their  minds  for  the  wonders  that  are  to  come.  He 
is  a  success.  Before  he  was  half  through  we  were 
ready  to  leave  the  train  and  face  a^iything  that 
might  be  in  store. 


Here  they  come,  —  one,  two,  three,  four,  five 
gorgeous  tallyhos,  each  drawn  bj'  si.K  galloping 
horses,  sweeping  majestically  down  the  hill  to  the 
station  platform  !  When  you  clamber  to  the  top 
seat  of  one  of  them  and  look  down,  you  wonder  if 
you  are  back  in  New  York  on  top  of  the  Flatiron 
building.  But  a  little  later  as  you  ride  on,  with  the 
gorge  of  the  Gardiner  River  on  one  side  and  the 
mountain  on  the  other,  the  tallyho  shrinks  as  tho 
it  had  been  in  Alum  Creek,  and  your  own  impor- 
tance dwindles  like  the  lady's  number  seven  foot. 
Your  first  impression  is  of  the  contrast  between 
these  serene,  silent,  steadfast  mountains  and  the 
bustle  and  frenzy  of  New  York  City.  They  speak 
to  your  soul,  these  mountains.  The  tension  of 
your  nerves  is  relaxed  and  j-ou  don't  care  whether 
Steel  Common  is  down  or  up.  The  groves  may 
have  been  God's  first  temples,  but  He  improved 
on  them  when  He  made  the  mountains. 


You  have  five  and  one-half  days  in  which  to 
"do"  the  Park.  You  may  take  as  much  more 
time  as  you  like,  but  you  maj^  not  take  less.  Your 
first  half-day  and  night  are  spent  at  Mammoth 
Hot  Springs  Hotel,  cleaning  up,  resting,  making 
the  two-hour  tour  of  the  springs  near  by  and 
the  beautifully  colored  terraces  formed  by  their 
deposits,  making  the  acquaintance  of  your  camera, 
and,  in  the  evening,  listening  to  the  music,  watch- 
ing the  swaying  forms  of  the  dancers  (there  are 
uniformed  officers  of  the  regular  army  here  ;  you 
are  nothing  but  an  editor  ;  }^ou  can  look  on),  ma- 


Perfect  System 
For  Mail  Invest- 
ment Paying 


5 


% 


If  you  would  increase  your 
income  from  savings  25 
to  667^  per  cent.,  make  in- 
quiries regarding  this  Com- 
pany's "Certificate  Plan" 
tor  liandling  mail  invest- 
ment accounts.  Get  names 
and  addressesof  clientswho 
testify  to  the  Company's 
reliability  and  PROMPT- 
NESS in  paying  dividends. 

Supervised  t>v  Nevv  York  Bankinpr  Pe- 
parlnient.  Investments  mny  be  with- 
drawn upon  30  days'  notice. 

Assets $1,700,000 

Surplus  and  Profits,  .  160,000 


INDUSTRIAL    SAVINGS   &   LOAN   CO. 

IIM    BKOATiW.lY,   NEW    YOUK. 


l\vc  Ucarx  o\  "OKvt 


Mr5T 


\s  \>£ve  '^\oXov 


The  popularity  of  the  Ford  is  due  to  the  power, 
simplicity  and  correct  mechanical  design  of  its  double 
opposed  motor. 

&^e  Ford  Keeps  the  Price  Down 

You  have  to  pay  the  Trust  $1,500  for  a  Tonneau  car  with 
a  double  opposed  motor.  The  Ford  is  the  pioneer  of  this 
type  of  machine  and  is  the  lowest  price  automobile  of  its 
class  in  the  world. 


We  agree  to  assume  all  responsibility  in  any  action  the 
Trust  may  take  regarding  alleged  infringement  of  the  Selden 
Patent  to  prevent  you  from  buying  the  Ford — 

THE   CAR   or    SATISFACTION" 

Write    ioT    Illustrated     Catalogue    and    name    of    our    nearest    Agent 


FORD  MOTOR  CO.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


\i0i 


Jn  sending 
ask/or 
bookUi 
"O." 
witk  illus- 
trations and 
prices. 


The  "Meteor"  French  Coffee 

Finished  in  Silver  Plate,  Copper 
orHickel.  Made  in  51  styles  and 
sizes,  ranging  in  price  from  $5.00 
to  $25.00. 


Percolator 

There  are  cheap  imitations  of  the 
"Meteor" — be  sure  you  get  the  genuine. 


A  S  good  today  as  it  was  yesterday  or  will  be  to-morrow — that's 
■*^  the  way  you  can  make  coffee  if  you  use  a  "  Meteor."  It 
insures  an  unbroken  series  of  uniform  and  perfect  successes. 
Coffee  thus  made  is  a  gentle  stimulant,  nutritive  and  non-in- 
jurious—it has  all  the  strength  and  aroma  of  the  genuine  coffee 
bean,  and  none  of  its  nerve-destroying  properties. 

Anyone  can  use  a  "  Meteor."    It  is  very  simple  in  construction.    It 
will  not  overflow.     Coffee  can  be  made  on  the  table  in  a  few  minutes. 

Look  for  our  Chafing  Dish  advertisement  in  next  issue. 

Whe   MERIDEN   CO..   Silversmiths 

International  Silver  Co.,  Successor 
218    FIFTH   AVENVE.    MADISON   SQUARE.   NEW    YORK 


Home  Kinder^arteiv 

^_t  I       instruction  by  Mail. 

t3CIV001«     Parents  write  for  Catalogue. 

HOME    KINDERGAUTEN    SCHOOL, 
I4N    Hump    nnnk    Biilldlner.    Detroit.    .MU-blKan. 


Individual  Communion 

f\,t*ti*c      Send  for  FREE  catalotruo 
I^UIIIIS*    »nd  list  of  users. 
SANITARY  COMMUNION  OUTFIT  CO. 
Box    L.  ROCH8ST8R,  N.  V. 


AMTUriDQI  The  N.Y.  Bureau  of  Revision.  esiM  188fi.  Unique- 
MU  I  nUnO  ■  in  position  andnuccess.   Itpvision  and  Crittclsm 

..r  \l-^^   '  II, iilail), Dr. TITUS  M.COAN,705UiATe.,N.Y. City. 
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The 

Kennedy 
Perpetual 
Memorandum 
o    Book 

A  new  idea  for  vigilant  business  and  profes- 
Bionalmen.  Makes  memory  training  unneces- 
sary. Designed  to  meet  the  demand  for 
something  unusually  fine. 

Built  of  genuine  wine-linished  Russia  calt. 
Vest  pocket  size  (3>i  x  7>4  inches)  with  re- 
movable insert-pad  of  60  perforated,  detach- 
able leaves  of  Bankers  or  Japanese  linen, 
plain  or  ruled  quadrille,  6,  8  or  10  lines  to  the 
inch  journal,  dollars  and  cents,  or  for  card- 
game  scores.  Pads  when  filled  may  be  filed 
away  and  preserved.  Extra  inserts  can  be 
procured  of  us. 

Used  by  high-class  business  houses  for  select 
complimentary  gift  purposes. 

Complete  with  your  name  lettered  in 
gold  on  outside  of  cover,  Sl.OO  by  mail, 
postpaid.    A  dollar  bill  will  do  the  trick. 

Extra  lettering,  15c  per  line. 

KENNEDY  BROS., 
221   Cenesee  St.,  Utica,  N.  Y. 


r^ 


GET  YOUR  GLASSES  AT  WHOLESALE 

Oricinators  of 
Fitting  Glasses 
by  Mail.  Inven- 
tors of  the 
"Oil  LAKSCOPE." 
Examine  your 
eyes  without  an 
oculist,  with  our  "Ol'l  l.AKSCOPE."  Sent  free  with 
catiilou  of  Siii-ctaeles  and  Eye  Glasses.  See  the 
name  "(KM  I.AItscoi'E."  All  other  devices  are  in- 
friniicnients  and  .^t>'^  reliable.     Send  to-day. 

«KA.\D  K.%PII>!4  WHOLKS.ILK  OI'TICIAX 

401  lloti*^einaii  Itlock,  (iriind  ItnpidH,  Mich. 


NOW  DEPOSITED  IN  THE  BANK 

$75,000.00 
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LUTELY   FREK.       Just    send    your 
same  and  address  on  a  postal  card  and 
we  will  send  you  full  particulars. 

World's  Fair  Contest  Co., 

108  N.  8th  street 
Ht.  Louis,  Mo. 


1/^  I     I  DO  Write  for  Price  List. 

ffV  1 1  r^  O     H.  H.  Ballard,  327  Pittsfleld,  Ma.ss. 


king  inquiries  about  the  trip,  writing  letters  atid 
purchasing  souvenirs. 


In  the  morning-,  after  breakfast,  there  is  bustle." 
Twenty  coaches  are  waiting,  each  drawn  by  four 
horses  and  taking  eight  or  nine  passengers.  The 
list  of  passengers  for  each  coach  has  been  made 
up  the  night  before  and  the  names  are  called  out 
as  each  vehicle  comes  up.  Look  out  for  your  be- 
longings, and  see  that  some  excited  lady  does  not 
pick  up  your  suit-case  and  umbrella.  You  can't 
take  a  trunk.  You  are  to  live  in  your  suit-case 
for  live  days.  The  coach,  the  horses,  the  driver, 
—you  are  going  to  become  very  well  acquainted 
with  them,  and  especially  so  with  your  fellow 
passengers  :  with  the  spirited  young  school  ma'am 
from  Wisconsin  who  tells  you,  "cheer  up;  the 
worst  is  yet  to  come,"  when  you  are  disposed  to 
find  fault  with  something  ;  with  the  school  ma'am's 
aunt,  who  grows  two  years  younger  each  day  ; 
with  the  genial  and  well-informed  lawyer  from 
Winnipeg  and  his  two  daughters  who  say  "Just 
fahncy  !  "  and  who  take  your  own  "  fahncy  "  cap- 
tive ;  with  the  lady  in  a  sun-bonnet,  who  turns  out 
to  be  a  very  interesting  socialist.  Something  in 
the  air,  in  the  scenery,  in  the  novelty  of  the  thing, 
soon  breaks  down  all  constraint,  and  you  will  find 
yourself  talking  more  nonsense  in  the  next  few- 
days  than  you  ever  thought  possible 


The  geysers,  the  ride  over  the  Continental 
Divide,  and  the  Grand  Caiiou  of  the  Yellowstone 
are  the  things  that  abide  in  your  memory, — these 
and  the  bears,  which  furnish  a  better  comedy  than 
you  can  find  in  any  theater.  We  saw  nine  of  them 
one  evening,  brown,  black,  and  silver-tips,  and  as 
there  was  but  one  garbage-pile,  the  maneuvers 
for  its  possession  were  side-splitting.  The  con- 
temptuous indifference  of  these  bears  for  the  hu- 
man beings  who  watch  them  may  arouse  your 
resentment  at  first.  You  are  there  on  sufferance, 
not  they.  They  are  the  owners  of  the  Park,  and 
we  American  citizens,  who  pay  $250,000  a  j-ear  to 
keep  it  in  order  and  develop  it,  are  the  interlopers, 
tolerated  because  we  are  too  insignificant  to  be 
considered.  Every  one  of  the  big  brutes  tells  you 
all  that  as  soon  as  you  see  him,  and  you  feel  ruffled 
because  you  want  to  argue  the  question  with  him 
but  don't  dare  to. 


The  geysers  come  first  in  the  tour  of  the  Park, 
the  Continental  Divide  next,  the  Grand  Canon  last, 
— an  ascending  scale  that  is  cleverly  planned.  The 
interest  of  the  geysers  is  threefold.  There  is  (i) 
The  wonder  of  it  all,  appealing  to  one's  sense  of 
the  marvelous  and  mysterious.  What  strange 
processes  of  nature,  what  interplay  of  forces, 
what  curious  freak  of  creative  power  is  this  I 
There  is  (2)  the  grandeur  that  grows  on  you,  the 
exhibition  of  elemental  power,  the  rush  and  roar 
that  speak  to  you  somewhat  as  the  deep  rumble 
of  thunder  speaks,  just  hinting  at  the  vast  forces 
of  the  universe  that  lie  behind  this  casual  demon- 
stration. There  is  {3)  the  beauty  of  it — beauty  of 
light  and  shadow,  beauty  of  form,  beauty  of  mo- 
tion. The  first  geyser  we  saw  was  the  Fountain 
Geyser,  which  played  just  at  sunset,  and  with  a 
background  of  glowing  clouds  gradually  darken- 
ing into  night,  the  exhibition  was  one  of  super- 
lative beauty. 


The  Continental  Divide  appeals  to  the  imagina- 
tion as  well  as  to  the  eye.  The  waters  flowing  on 
one  side  are  followed  by  the  mind's  eye  in  their 
long  tortuous  course  through  the  Yellowstone, 
Missouri,  and  Mississippi  rivers  into  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean  ;  and,  on  the  other 
side,  through  the  Snake  and  Columbia  rivers  into 
the  Pacific.  From  the  same  little  lakelet,  Two- 
Ocean  Pond,  they  start,  and  the  whole  wide  world 
lies  between  them  at  last.  Like  two  lives  that  lie 
close  together  in  childhood  and— but  the  compari- 
son is  rather  obvious.  You  are  here  over  8,000  feet 
above  sea-level;  you  dominate  the  hemisphere; 
the  rest  of  the  human  race  lie  beneath  you,  and 
only  the  mountains  round  about  are  on  a  loftier 
plane.  The  scene  is  incomparably  wild  .tnd  beauti- 
ful. The  mountains  have  their  snow-caps  on,  but 
their  sides  and  the  gorges  stretching  for  miles 
away  are  covered  with  forest  verdure.     Kven  the 
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silence  seems  majestic.  Hour  after  hour  the  wind 
ing  road  brings  you  to  ever-changing  vistas,  and 
at  last,  by  an  abrupt  turn,  Yellowstone  Lake  is  re- 
vealed, spread  out  300  feet  below,  shimmering  for 
miles  awav  in  the  sunshine. 


A  vast  fissure  in  the  earth,  nearly  thrice  as  deep 
(1,200  feet)  as  the  Washington  monument  is  high  ; 
atone  end  a  magnificent  volume  of  water,  pink  and 
emerald  and  silvery  white,  plunging  down  308  feet 
and  V  i  iding  its  way,  glowing  and  gleaming  like  a 
satin  ribbon,  at  the  bottom  of  the  fissure  ;  on  both 
sides,  nearly  precipitous,  but  broken  by  spurs  and 
peaks  and  ravines,  a  perfect  "welter  of  color," 
reds  and  yellows,  blacks  and  browns,  grays  and 
greens— that  is  the  Grand  Cation  of  the  Yellow- 
stone. Moran  has  tried  to  paint  it  and  Kipling  has 
tried  to  describe  it  ;  but  brush  and  pen,  even  in  the 
hands  of  masters,  are  impotent  things  in  the  pres- 
ence of  such  sublimity.  You  feast  your  eyes,  your 
soul,  and  your  heart  upon  it.  You  stand  out  on 
Point  Lookout  or  Inspiration  Point,  and  let  the 
grandeur  sink  into  you  until  the  impressiveness 
becomes  almost  painful,  and  you  seek  relief  in  de- 
tails. Then,  with  your  field-glasses,  you  observe 
eagle's  nest  after  eagle's  nest,  and  in  one  of  them, 
on  a  crag  rising  1,000  feet,  almost  in  the  middle  of 
the  canon,  you  see  a  young  eaglet,  balancing  on 
the  edge  of  his  nest,  fluttering  his  wings  as  if  just 
ready  to  make  his  first  essay  at  flight,  and  for  a 
few  minutes  you  lose  sight  of  all  the  grandeur  and 
hang  breathless  upon  that  poising  body  and  its 
fluttering  wings— the  finite  struggling  in  the  midst 
of  infinity. 


One  month's  time  from  New  York  will  take  you 
up  the  Hudson,  to  Niagara  Falls,  up  the  Great 
Lakes,  out  on  the  well-equipped,  well-manned 
Northern  Pacific,  through  the  land  of  vast  wheat- 
fields,  through  the  Yellowstone  National  Park, 
through  the  land  of  cowboys,  silver-mines  and 
buttes,  on  to  Puget  Sound  and  the  Pacific,  and 
back  again.  You  will  have  time  to  spend  several 
days  at  Niagara,  at  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis,  do 
the  Yellowstone,  spend  a  day  or  two  at  Helena  or 
Butte,  Spokane,  Seattle,  Tacoma,  and  four  or  five 
days  at  Portland.  Stretch  your  month  to  five 
weeks  and  you  can  go  up  into  British  Columbia 
and  see  the  beautiful  Kootenai  region.  You  will 
travel  all  the  way  in  comfort,  find  excellent  hotels, 
and  realize  as  never  before  what  a  magnificent  do- 
main we  have  inherited. 

Edward  j.  Wheeler. 


PERSONALS. 

The  Pope's  New  Portrait.  —  Henry  Jones 
Thaddeus,  who  painted  the  portrait  of  Leo  XIH. 
twenty  years  ago,  recently  arrived  in  New  York 
with  his  newly  finished  picture  of  Pius  X.  Mr. 
Thaddeus,  in  an  interview  in  the  New  York  World, 
tells  how  the  new  Pope  sat  for  his  portrait.  He 
writes: 

"  Hy  half-past  six  o'clock  in  the  morning  I  had 
my  easel  up  and  my  colors  out  in  the  room  adjoin- 
in  ;  His  Holiness'  sleeping-apartment.  He  entered 
i:om  that  direction.  It  was  my  first  sight  of  him. 
He  was  short,  thick,  and  strong.  His  face  was 
marked  with  the  wholesome  crudities  of  a  peasant 
and  his  skin  was  dark  as  tho  it  had  been  tanned 
by  the  sun.  He  walked  heavilj',  for  his  limbs  are 
large.  He  greeted  me  pleasantly  and  with  great 
simplicity.  When  I  posed  him  in  the  chair  he  sat 
as  still  as  a  statue.  Once  I  asked  him  if  he  were 
tired  and  he  said.  '  I  wish  you  would  let  me  move 
m\- head  a  little.'    I  never  saw  such  patience.    And 
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IT  IS  FREE 
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E.  J .  LANDER  &  CO. ,  Box  "9"  Grand  Forks,  N.  D. 


1  never  saw  more  simple  goodness  in  a  face.     He 
sat  for  two  hours  that  time. 

"  When  the  Pope  sat  for  me  again  he  talked 
more,  asked  me  about  myself  and  my  people.  He 
w.inted  to  see  what  I  had  painted,  but  I  said  that 
I  would  rather  have  him  see  it  when  I  had  made 
more  progress.  For  two  long  hours  he  posed 
without  moving  a  muscle  save  when  I  was  not 
working.  I  walked  over  to  him  and  looked  closely 
into  his  light  hazel  eyes  to  observe  the  color. 

'"You  have  Irish  eyes,  Holy  Father,  '  I  said. 

"'Then  we  are  brothers,'  lie  answered  with  a 
playful  half-affectionate  Italian  gesture. 

"  Pius  X.  has  a  strong  face.  It  has  several 
warts,  altho  in  my  portrait  I  have  shown  only  the 
two  which  are  characteristic.  It  is  not  an  Italian 
face— rather  German  or  Dutcli  in  its  type.  His 
hands  are  very  large  and  powerful,  the  hands  of  a 
farm  laborer.  He  is  physically  as  unlike  Leo 
XIII.  as  Richelieu  was  unlike  Cromwell.  He  is 
more  human,  physically  and  mentally.  Leo  gave 
one  an  impression  of  intellectual  dignity  and 
austerity.  Pius  gives  one  an  impression  of 
homely  benevolence  and  simple  religious  faith. 
In  repose  his  face  was  sad  and  almost  stern, 
as  if  the  facial  muscles  were  set  by  much  think- 
ing on  the  awful  responsibilities  of  the  great 
office  which  he  accepted  so  unwillingly.  But  when 
a  pleasant  or  humorou.s  thought  occurs  his  coun- 
tenance lights  up  and  is  handsome  and  his  big  eyes 
twinkle.  It  was  when  they  twinkled  I  told  him 
that  his  eyes  were  Irish. 

"After  the  second  sitting  I  begged  for  a  third 
and  he  granted  it.  The  third  time  we  met  he 
spoke  quite  freely.  Then  he  consented  to  sit  a 
fourth  time  for  a  few  ininutes.  I  was  so  interested 
in  my  sketches— I  made  several,  of  course— that  I 
kept  him  from  seven  until  ten  o'clock.  And  when 
I  begged  his  pardon  for  keeping  him  so  long  he 
smiled  and  said,  'May  I  go?  Oh,  I  am  so  tired.' 
And  no  wonder.  He  looked  at  the  sketches  and 
finally  selected  the  one  from  which  I  made  the 
portrait.  He  did  not  care  for  the  profile  sketch. 
'I  want  to  be  looking  right  out  of  the  canvas,'  he 
said.     'I  like  to  look  a  man  straight  in  the  eyes.' 

"  After  studying  the  Pope  as  closely  as  a  painter 
may,  I  should  say  that  he  is  a  man  who  will  con- 
cern himself  with  religious  and  charitable  matters 
rather  than  with  diplomacy  and  statesmanship. 
He  is  distinctly  a  man  of  the  people.  There  is  no 
trace  of  the  aristocrat  about  him.  No  man  with 
that  head  and  face  could  be  a  bigot.  \  He  is  a 
churchman  and  humanitarian. 

"When  I  had  finished  my  work  I  knelt  before 
the  good  old  man  and  said,  '  Holy  Father,  bless 
me  and  bless  my  country.'  He  put  both  his  hands 
on  my  head,  and  said,  'My  son,  I  bless  you  and  all 
your  people.' " 


The  Nelson  of  Japan.— A  good  deal  will  prob- 
ably be  heard  of  Vice-Admiral  Togo,  of  Japan, 
during  the  war  in  the  Far  East.  Admiral  Togo, 
who  is  in  chief  command  of  the  splendid  Japanese 
fleet,  started  the  aggressive  campaign  that  proved 
so  disastrous  to  the  Russian  fleet  at  Port  Arthur. 
He  is  about  fifty-five  years  of  age,  is  short  and 
somewhat  stout,  with  full  black  beard  and  mtts- 
tache.  He  is  a  cool,  determined,  and  courageous 
sailor,  but  calm  and  unprecipitate  in  action.  He 
is  not  a  great  talker,  and  in  manner  he  is  some- 
what reserved.  Admiral  Togo  received  a  great 
part  of  his  education  in  the  naval  college  .'it  Green- 
wich, England.  During  the  war  between  Japan 
aud  China  he  commanded  the  A'aiiiwa,  a  cruiser 
of  3,650  tons,  and   greatly  distinguished    himself, 
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and  earned  the  reputation  of  being  a  first-class 
fighting  man.  The  London  A/aiV,  from  which  the 
above  facts  are  taken,  relates  this  incident  of  that 
war,  which  brought  Admiral  Togo  into  promi- 
nence : 

It  was  wearing  on  in  the  year  1894.  Tho  there 
had  been  no  actual  declaration  of  war,  it  was  evi- 
dent enough  that  Japan  and  China  were  about  to 
fight  over  Korea  War-ships  had  been  assembled, 
and  large  bodies  of  troops  were  either  on  the  field 
or  were  on  the  way  to  the  scene  of  conflict.  The 
Koivshing,  a  transport  vessel  flying  the  British  flag, 
with  a  British  captain  and  crew,  and  carrying 
some  eleven  hundred  Chinese  soldiers  for  Asan, 
was  met  by  Togo  in  the  Xaiiiwa.,  who  signaled  to 
her  by  firing  two  blank  cartridges  to  stop,  which 
she  did.  Thereafter  a  Japanese  lieutenant  went 
on  board  the  Kowshing  with  a  peremptory  order 
from  Togo  that  the  transport  must  proceed  no 
farther  toward  her  destination,  but  at  once  ac- 
cotnpany  the  Naniiva  to  the  main  Japanese  fleet. 
Captain  Galsworthy,  of  the  Kowslting,  was  willing 
to  obey  these  orders,  but  not  so  minded  were  the 
officers  of  the  Chinese  forces  on  the  vessel  ;  they 
immediately  raised  a  great  clamor  and  threatened 
Galsworthy. 

Seeing  what  was  occurring,  Togo  sent  a  boat  to 
bring  off  Captain  Galsworthy  and  his  crew  ;  but, 
meanwhile,  the  disturbance  and  confusion  on  the 
Kowsltiiig  had  increased,  and  the  Chinese  pre- 
vented them  from  leaving  her.  Some  time  then 
passed,  and  at  length  Togo  signaled  Galsworthy 
to  take  one  of  his  own  boats  and  come  over  to  the 
N^aniwa  :  but  the  British  captain  was  not  allowed 
by  the  Chinese  to  do  so.  For  four  hours  Togo 
stood  off  and  on  trying  to  save  him  and  the  ship, 
but  finding  there  was  no  chance  of  this,  he  at  last 
ordered  the  red  flag,  which  announced  that  he  was 
about  to  fire,  to  be  hoisted.  A  few  moments  later 
a  well-directed  shot  from  the  Naniwa  struck  the 
engine-room  and  penetrated  the  hull  of  the  Kou'- 
sliing.,  which  soon  afterward  filled  and  sank.  As 
Galsworthy  and  his  men  leaped  over  the  bulwarks 
of  the  transport  into  the  sea,  they  vi'ere  fired  on 
by  the  Chinese.  Togo  at  once  sent  out  boats  and 
rescued  as  many  as  he  could. 

In  this  way  Togo  began  the  Chino-  Japanese  war. 
His  countrymen  have  never  forgotten  the  part  he 
played  in  this  episode.  "Togo!"  they  say,  '"it 
was  Togo  who  sank  the  Kozi'shiiig."  And  they 
draw  a  confident  augury  from  it. 

In  the  course  of  the  war  Togo  saw  a  great  deal 
of  actual  fighting,  so  he  is  a  naval  man  of  no  little 
experience.  He  was  present  at  the  first  battle  of 
Phungdo,  at  the  battle  of  Haiyang,  took  part  in 
the  bombardment  of  Tangchow,  and  saw  the  final 
overthrow  and  destruction  at  Wei-hai-wei  of  all 
that  was  left  of  the  Chinese  fleet.  Nor  did  his 
ship,  the  A'am'wa,  pass  entirely  scatheless  through 
these  ordeals,  tho  she  received  no  vital  damage. 
But  ever  the  fame  of  Togo  Heihachiro  grew  ;  he 
was  known  as  a  man  of  resolution  and  resource, 
most  of  all  as  a  hard  and  determined  fighter. 


Hawthorne  and  "Hiawatha."— A  group  of 
new  Hawthorne  letters  is  published  in  Harper's 
Mag-azine  for  March.  In  one  of  these  letters 
Hawthorne,  writing  from  England,  tells  of  the 
sensation  which  Longfellow's  "  Hiawatha  "  created 
in  England,  expresses  his  high  opinion  of  the  poem, 
and  quotes  an  amusmg  parody  : 

It  puts  him  high  in  my  estimation  of  his  original- 
ity, and  I  love  to  see  him  still  on  the  ascent.  It 
gives  tne  great  pleasure  to  hear  of  the  great  suc- 
cess of  "Hiawatha";  on  this  side  of  the  water, 
too,  it  is  received  with  greater  favor,  I  think,  than 
an}-  of  Longfellow's  former  works,  and  has  gained 
him   admirers    among  those    who    have   hitherto 
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These  books  teach  salesmen  how  to  write 
convincing  letters  that  sell  goods;  teach 
credit  men  how  to  write  tactful  letters  that 
bring  in  money  and  give  no  offense  ;  teach 
correspondents  how  to  write  forceful  busi- 
ness-bringing letters  ;  teach  stenographers 
how  to  master  correspondence  ;  teach  ad- 
vertisement writers  how  to  write  strong, 
"pulling"  copy.  They  form  a  complete 
college  course  in  business  English  to  be 
read  at  leisure— to  be  put  into  daily  practice 
at  once.  Many  successful  men  are  earning 
large  salaries  merely  because  they  know 
how  to  state  a  business  proposition  clearly, 
tersely,  concisely,  forcefully.  This  set  of 
books  comprises  the  notable  Sherwin  Ccdy 
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employer  and  employee  should  have  this 
set  ready  for  reference. 
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stood  aloof.     Nevertheless,    the    following   lines 
have  been  sent  to  me  : 

Hiawatha!   Hiawatha!   sweet,  trochaic   milk  and 

water  ! 
Milk,  and  water— Mississippi,  flowinR  o'er  a  bed  of 

sugar ! 
Through   three   hundred   Ticknor   pages,    with    a 

murmur  and  a  ripple  : 
Flosving.  flowing,  ever  flowing— damn   the  river  ! 

Damn  the  poet  ! 
Everybody  seems  to  be  seized  with  an  irresistible 
impulse  to  write  verses  in  this  new  measure.  I 
have  received  a  lampoon  on  myself  (in  manu- 
script) of  as  much  as  a  hundred  "  Hiawatha  "  lines, 
some  of  them  very  laughable. 


Current  Events. 


Foreign. 

Russo-Japanese  War. 

Februarv  2^.—  Another  bombardment  of  Port 
Arthur  is  met  by  a  bold  sortie  on  the  part  of 
the  Russian  fleet.  After  two  hours  of  battle, 
the  Russians  reentered  the  harbor,  (ieneral 
Stoessel,  commander  at  Port  Arthur,  calls 
upon  the  defenders  to  fisrht  to  the  death. 
Shots  are  exchanged  at  Fing-Yang,  Korea, 
bv  the  outpost  of  the  Russian  and  Japanese 
armies.  Russia  grants  the  request  of  the 
United  States  Government  that  certain 
American  army  otficers  be  permitted  to  ac- 
company the  Russian  forces. 

March  i. — The  general  staff  of  the  Japanese 
army,  headed  by  Field  Marshal  Marquis 
Oyama,  leaves  Nagasaki  for  Chemulpo  to 
direct  the  Korean  campaign.  Four  thou- 
sand more  Chinese  troops  are  said  to  have 
been  sent  to  guard  the  ^lanchurian  border. 
Count  Cassini,  the  Russian  Ambassador  at 
Washington,  deplores  the  mutually  tin- 
friendly  comments  of  the  Russian  and 
American  press,  and  thinks  something 
should  be  done  to  check  it. 

March  2. — Russian  patrols  pursue  a  Japanese 
scouting  party  to  the  gates  of  Ping- Yang, 
where  the  Japanese  man  the  walls  and  open 
fire.  Reports  of  Japanese  activity  in  the 
vicinity  of  Valadivostok  are  renewed.  A 
land  force  is  reported  as  operating  about  80 
miles  south  of  that  port. 

March  3. — It  is  reported  that  the  Vladivostok 
squadron  attempted  to  get  around  the  north- 
ern coast  of  japan,  but  were  blocked  by  nine 
Japanese  cruisers.  Twenty-five  hundred 
Japanese  troops  debarked  at  Songchen,  on 
the  northeast  coast  of  Korea,  and  is  reported 
on  the  march  to  a  point  in  Southern  Man- 
churia. The  move  is  regarded  as  an  at- 
tempt to  flank  the  Russian  advance  from  the 
Yalu  River.  Russians  are  fortifying  Antung 
heavily  and  reinforcements  are  being  rushed 
to  the  Yalu  to  hold  that  point. 

March  4.— Seventy  United  States  marines  from 
the  cruiser  Cincinnati  are  sent  to  Unsau, 
Korea,  to  protect  American  citizens  working 
at  the  gold-mines,  which  were  reported  seized 
by  the  Russians  on  February  27. 

March  5. — Japanese  outposts  move  on  from  Ping- 
Yang  toward  Anjii,  and  a  Seoul  despatch 
says  the  Russians  are  retreating  on  the  Yalu 
River.  The  Vladivostok  squadron  is  said  to 
tje  at  sea,  off  the  northern  coast  of  Japan. 
Japan  addresses  a  note  to  the  Powers  in  re- 
ply to  the  recent  Russian  protests. 

March  6.— Five  Japanese  battle-ships  and  two 
cruisers  bombard  Vladivostok  for  fiftv-five 
minutes  at  long  range.  Admiral  Toga's  fleet 
resumes  the  attacks  upon  Port  Arthur  ;  the 
western  forts  are  seriously  damaged  by  bom- 
bardment from  Pigeon  Hay. 

Othkk  Fokk.ign  Nkws. 

February  29 —An  arbitration  treaty  is  reported 
signed  between  (ireat  Britain  and  Spain  on 
February  27, 

March  i.  — Dominican  insurgents  at  San  Pedro 
de  Macoris  seize  a  Clyde  line  steamboat. 
Commander   of     the   United   States  cruiser 
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HEROES  AND  SPIES 

OF  THE  CIVIL  WAR"? 

A  delightfully  writl«-n  iin<i    intcnncly  interesting  volume 
of  22!^  im^eH  by 

MAJ.  D.  HUMPHREYS 

■■  HercK'H  iin<l  SpicH  ofjtho  Civil  War  "  in  ri  clonr  cxposi- 
tion  of  Homi-of  th<;  numl  momcntoiiH  incidcntH  of  thd  Kroiit 
HtniKKl)'.  iin'l  from  th«^  pen  of  11  pcrHoniil  piirticiiJiint,  l)c- 
<-om«?M  mui-li  mori!  thnn  nn?rf>  hiKtory.  'I'hi- mitlior,  whowi 
fXp(!riiTiccH  anil  r<-miniw<necH  filter  into  the  Mtory.  wan  a 
ni(-nih<T  of  thi'  original  Ktonfwiill  HriKado  and  Mr-rvcd  bIho 
with  AMhhy'H  (!avalry.     I'rire,  $1.li<t. 

The  Neale  Publishing  Co.,  ^:l^{^:1.c. 
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tKe  North  C04st  hmmsi 

runs  as  a  solid  train  for  more  than  2000PIiles  and  it  re- 
auires  six  trains  in  Continuous  operation  each  day  to  nveet 

the  Schedule.  -n^     /      .       , 

Inetranis  have  all  modern 
conveniences,  electric  lights,  broad  vestibules,stean\ 
heat,  sieel  platforms.  Bay,  Tourist  and  Pullman  Coaches 
and  Dininq  Cars.  A  HighToned  Train  for  High  Toned 

Travelers  on  a  20th  Century  ballasted  track. 

Send  Stx  Ce/s/ts  for  WONDERLAND  i904  * 

CM  AS.  S.  FEE.  G.P.S  T.  A.-S  f  PAUL.  MINN 


"It's  Always  May  in  Hawaii" 

AxTtlicP  Ti'niiii'nil  iiri- fur  the  Vi-iir  1!Ki:tnii.t  711. (^7  Dcjfrees 
TliON<>      iM'iiiiliriil      Tropifiil      InIiiimIk     iir<> 
4'ooltMl  liy  t'oiiNl jiiit   trail<>  ^vIiiiIn.     A  noii- 
ili-rriil      viii-l<>l.v     of     liiiprfsNlt  i>     N<'<>ii<>i-.v. 
.Siiiiiinor  M<':iN  Tor  l>:illiiiiic  IIm'  .x-iii* 'i-oiiiiil. 
I'iK'xrclli-d  .Moilf'rn  .tccoiiiiiKXial  Ioiin.   II<>. 
I'oi'O   lIxliiK  iiH   illiKTitr.v    I'oi'   ><>iir  oiiliiiK 
HKAK  OK  II.IWAII  1 
Fiill  IntortiiiitioM  from  all  railroads,  or  addrcas 
■lAU.tll    PKOMOTIOV    <'(»M.MITTKK 
lte|iri*s<-iillntf  llii*  Tcrrldiry   iif  lluniill  ChiimbiT  uf  Cora- 
iiHTr<*    Hrrehaidn  AoitDciiitliiii 

ii(».\OL,ri>i;.  T.  II. 

Send  forboaiitiriilHoiivenlr  book,  full  of  Interentini; 
photoKraphH  and  Infurniatiun. 


1 0  ANY  MAN 

Complete  from  HEAD  "^'^^ 

to  TOG  in  latest  Style       ^  . 
FREE     SAMPLES     r/ 

and  Measuremeat   Blanks. 
TO  iNTRODuce    omeoT  to 

THE     WEARER      OUn      CUSTOM 

TAILORING  we  will  i/Mifre  ItiK  tlr~t 
ten  thougaad  suits  in  19J1  luado  to 
measures  sent  us  (or  only  $10  and  ^ 
give  the    following  com- 
plete onttit  FREE.   Ac- 
tually $28  value  for  onlykj-     «sBi!»<si-5i 
SIO  and  nothing  to    p^iy^*^^^  E* 
tin  after  you  receive  the  ^[^.^ 

suit  and   free   outfit   and    

find  It  Just  as  retiresented.    \||m     ^S\ 

Send  us  your    name   and 

postofBce  address,  and  we     /■B%<iwxiii«l 

will   8«nd    vou    UtEE  SAU.     '«5  •'»^'-       1 

PLES  OFCI.Oril,  5-foot  tape 

line  &    mtaBurement 

bi»nktor  Size  of  Suit  < 
Hat  Shirt  and  Sho'is 
A  GENUINE  CHEVIOT  SUIT 

made  to  measure  In  the  latest  Enp- 
llsli  Sai'kst.vl",  woll  made  and  duraoly 
Irlmuied,  such  a  eiiitna  some  tailorecharge.f  20.0O 

A  Ituiilap  block,  Iterby  or  Fedora  Hat $8.60 

A  pair  of  iiyllih  I. ace  Khooa,  tlie  new  queen  laiit  S.60 
A  Percal«  Mhirt,  drtaeliablo  Collar  &.  Cuff*  1.85 
A  Neat  Silk  Four-ln-liand  Necktie  or  How..  .60 

A  pair  of  fancy  Web  Kluiillc  Suspenders....  60 

A  Jnpaneiie  Nllk  Handkerchief- .60 

A  pair  of  fancy  I, lule  Thread    ^ocks .85 

Tbouiandi  of  AmerlcuD  elliiflD*  pfty  dvllj  for  this  .  ..S28.0O 

GENTS'  COMPLETE  OUTFITTING  CO., 
Dept.  fl9  ,      242  Market  St.,   ChlcaBO.  III. 
£etereDce:    Ilrtt  MM'i  ttenk,  CklM|«|  UpiUI  »1»,U0U,U00. 


The     Perfect     Perpetual     Calendar. 

Simplest, mostreliable;  BOcents.  Post-free.  Funk 
&  Wagnalla  Co.,  30  Lafayette  Place,  New  York. 
RY  DioEBT  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  wben 


curort  to  Btay  cured.  Cause  re- 
moved. Health  restored.  Attacks 
never  return.  Eat  heartily.  Sleep 
Huundly  all  nitcht.  No  further 
nee<l  of  medlcineB.  Over  52,0W> 
Asthma  and  Hay  Kever  HUfTercra  treate<l.     Write  for 

B00K25AKKEK.     p.  HAROLD  HAYES.  BUFFALO.  N.  T. 
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Li  earn  to  Write  a  Good  liCtter. 


Mr.  Sherwin  Cody's  four  books  on  the  Art  of  Writing 
English  are  in  daily  use  in  the  adv.  writing  or  correspond- 
ing depts.  of  hundreds  of  such  business  firms  as  Marshall 
Field  &  Co.,  Lyon  &  Healy.  Chas.  H.  Fuller  Adv.  Agency, 
Manz  Adv.  Agency,  Montgomery  Ward  &  Co.,  Sears,  Roe- 
back  &  Co.,  etc.  The  books  have  proved  equally  useful  to 
business  men,  newspaper  writers,  club  women  and  all  who 
write  letters,  containing  as  they  do  Mr.  Cody's  private  les- 
sons, hitherto  sold  in  typewritten  form  for  $15  to  $25  for 
each  of  seven  home  study  courses,  from  spelling  to  creative 
composition;  4  vols,  in  a  box,  this  month  $'2;  regular  price  $3. 

lieam  to  Write  a  Masterly  Style. 

Mr.  Cody  is  at  once  a  successful  business  man  and  a  skilled 
man  of  letters.  He  was  the  first  to  teach  the  Art  of  Short 
Story  Writing,  and  Zangwill  said  of  his  "How  to  Write 
Fiction"  (reprinted  in  these  volumes):  "It  is  the  best 
treatise  that  has  yet  appeared  in  England,  a  country  that 
has  not  yet  learned  that  story  writing  is  an  art,  and  a  rare 
and  fine  art." 

Nothing  will  stimulate  or  inspire  you  so  much  as  Mr. 
Cody's  personal  criticism.  His  books  are  used  in  forty 
colleges.  His  personal  classes  are  given  at  Northwestern 
University  (Chicago  Bldg.)  His  work  is  endorsed  by  Edw. 
Dowden,  E.  Benj.  Andrews,  and  many  others. 

Address  SCHOOI-  OF  ENGLISH, 

530  Opera  House  Bailding,  Chicago. 


A  Stnke 

against 

Drudgery 


JUBBlNG-notwear- 
^  ing— shortens  the  life 
of  most  carments.  Wash- 
boards brutally  tear  and  i 
rend.  Caustic  compovinds 
gnaw  and  ruin.  jB 

Pearline 

PERSUAD^' 

THE  DIRT  AWi 
AND  BY  DISSOLW 
ING  CLEANSES 


r^m^< 


Pearline  is  kind  to  fabrics 


The  Locke  Adjusiable  Table  $3:2! 

Attaches  to  almost  anytliing 
—chair,  bed.  desk,  couch,  etc. 
Fine  for  reading. sewing  and 
writing.  Ideal  for  the  sick. 
Universally  adjustable.  The 
only  table  with  ball  and  sock- 
et joint.  Attachable  table, 
birch  top.  fittings  enameled, 
$3.00.  Quartered  oak  top,  fit- 
tings antique  copper  oxicii;?ed, 
$4.50.  Stand  sold  separately. 
Booklet  with  25  illustrations 
FKKK.    Order  today. 

C.  E.  LOCKE  MFG.  COMPANY 

Elm  Street        -        -        Kensett.  lowa« 
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stop  SNORINGandcure 

MOUTH-BREATHINQ  by  wearing  one  of  Mitchell's 
devices  while  sleeping,  and   following  advice  given. 
The  first  is  embarrassing  to  oneself  and  annoying 
to  others. 
The  second  is  the  cause  of  throat  and  lung  troubles. 

Price  $1.00.    Send  for  leaflet. 

DR..  HENRY  K.  MITCHELL. 

Drawer  567.  BUFFALO.  N.  Y. 


Colidtibia  reports  thai   he   has  prevented  the 
blockade  of  Dominican  ports. 

March  5.— Field  Marshal  Count  von  Waldersee 
dies  at  Hanover. 

The  criminal  branch  of  the  French  Court  of 
Cassation  grants  the  appeal  of  Alfred  Drey- 
fus for  a  revision  of  his  trial  at  Rennes. 

Domestic. 

Congress. 

February  ■2a.— Senate :  Recent  structural  changes 
at  the  White  House  are  sharply  criticized  in 
the  debate  on  the  bill  for  the  construction  of 
a  new  department  building  in  Washington. 
Xomination  for  the  Isthmian  Canal  commis- 
sioners are  sent  in. 

Houst' :  The  District  of  Columbia  Appropria- 
tion bill  is  discussed. 

March  i.-  Senate  :  The  bill  requiring  the  use  of 
American  vessels  :n  transporting  govern- 
ment supplies  is  passed.  Senator  Gallinger, 
of  New  Hampshire,  introduces  a  bill  to  in- 
crease salaries  of  executive  and  legislative 
officers. 

House:  Representative  Williams,  of  Missis- 
sippi, speaks  on  tariff  and  reciprocity. 

March  2.— Senate :  The  Philippine  shipping  bill 
is  discussed.  The  committee  on  Privileges 
and  Elections  begin  its  inquiry  into  charges 
against  Senator  Smoot  of  Utah.  President 
Smith,  of  the  Mormon  church  testifies  that 
he  believes  polygamy  is  right. 

Mouse:  Debate  on  the  District  of  Columbia 
bill  is  continued. 

.March  ■}.— Senate :  The  Naval  Appropriation  bill 
is  taken  up. 

Mouse  :  The  District  of  Columbia  bill  is  passed, 
and  the  Indian  Appropriation  bill  is  dis- 
cussed. 

March  ^.— Senate :  A  bill  relating  to  vacations  of 
government  employees  is  passed.  President 
Smith  of  the  Mormon  Church  continues  tes- 
timony at  the  Smoot  hearing  before  the 
Committee  on  Privileges  and  Elections. 

House:  In  the  debate  on  the  Indian  Appropri- 
ation bill  the  Beef  trust  is  charged  with  vio- 
lating a  federal  court  injunction. 

March  5. — Senate:  The  Naval  Appropriation  bill 
starts  a  spirited  debate  on  the  attitude  of  the 
United  States  toward  Russia  and  Japan  in 
the  war  in  the  Far  East. 

House:  The  Indian  Appropriation  bill,  with 
some  amendments,  is  passed. 

Other  Domestic  News. 

February  ^g.  —  Postmaster-General  Payne  has 
made  a  report  which,  it  is  said,  mentions  the 
names  of  many  members  of  Congress  in  con- 
nection with  the  postal  scandals. 

March  i.— President  Mitchell  of  the  United  Mine 
Workers  says  in  Indianapolis  that  it  looks 
like  a  strike  of  coal-miners  of  the  competi- 
tive districts,  because  the  men  and  operators 
could  not  agree  on  the  new  scale  of  wages. 

Charters  of  1,000  companies  in  Illinois  are  can- 
celled for  failing  to  make  annual  reports,  as 
required  by  law. 

March  2.— Gen.  Charles  Dick  is  chosen  to  succeed 
Mr.  Hanna  in  the  Senate  by  a  vote  of  174  to 
25  in  the  Ohio  legislature. 

March  3. — Secretary  Shaw  issues  a  call  to  de- 
pository banks  for  money  needed  to  make 
payment  for  the  Panama  Canal. 

March  5. — The  joint  conference  between  coal- 
miners  and  operators,  at  Indianapolis,  ad- 
journs without  an  agreement  on  the  wage 
scale  being  reached. 

American  Dependencies. 

February  29. — Philippines :  A  lieutenant  and  six 
privates  are  wounded  in  an  engagement  with 
the  Moros,  under  Hassan,  in  the  island  of 
Jolo. 


Pears' 

Economical  soap  is  one 
that  a  touch  of  cleanses. 


Get  Pears'  for   economy 
and  cleanliness. 

Sold  all  over  the  world. 


RHEUMATISM 

Relieved 
Through  the  Feet 

External   remedy   so    successful   that 

the  makers  send  it  FREE  ON 

APPROVAL  to  anybody. 

TRY  IT, 

If  100,00c  men  and  women,  suffering  with 
every  kind  of  rheumatism,  acute  or  chronic, 
have  been  relieved  by  a  harmless  draft  on  the 
foot,  isn't  it  worth  a  trial } 

Send  your  name  to  the  Magic  Foot  Draft 
Co.  They  have  so  much  confidence  in  the 
merit  of  the  drafts  that  they  send  them  to  every 
sufferer  in  the  world  they  can  hear  of — without 
a  cent  in  advance.  You  pay  One  Dollar  when 
satisfied  with  the  benefit  you  receive — otherwise 
you  pay  nothing — you  decide. 


TftADE    MARK 


The  Drafts  are  won\  on  the  soles  of  the  feet 
because  the  entire  circulatory  and  nervous 
systems  are  most  easily  reached  through  the 
extremely  sensitive  skin  at  this  point ;  but  they 
relieve  rheumatism  in  every  part  of  the  body 
by  drawing  the  acid  poisons  out  of  the  blood 
through  the  foot  pores.  Write  to-day  to  the 
Magic  Foot  Draft  Co.,  RU12,  Oliver  Bldg., 
Jackson,  Mich.,  for  a  pair  of  Drafts  free  on 
approval  and  valuable  free  booklet  on 
rheumatism. 


Listen  to  Reason  and  Get  a 

HARTSHORN 


The  only  shade  roller  that  is 
sure  to  last,  to  run  even  and  to 
never  spoil  your  shades.  The 
genuine  bears  this  signature. 


)..^:=v':fcac-^ 


SANE  FOOD  AT  LAST! 

FOR  THIN  PEOPLE— FOR  FAT  PEOPLE— FOB  CONSTIPATED 
AND  DYSPEPTIC  PEOPLE— A  NATtTRAL  LAXATIVE— A 
STRENGTH  GIVER  AND  TISStJE  BUILDER. 

Endorsed  by  Prominent  Physicians  and  Enthusiastically 
Praised  by  all  users  !    Hundreds  of  Testimonials  ! 

Mascerated  Wheat 

(SOLD  UNDER  STRICT  GUARANTEE) 

A  Natural  Uncooked  Food,  Ready  to  Eat 

Made   without   cooking   and   purely    from 
FINEST   KANSAS    WHOLE    WHEAT,    HYQIEN- 

■l  gT«o.T>Lr«   a     ICALLY     PURIFIED,    and    BLENDED     WITH 

riu«5«c.nrfc.|    FRUIT  and  NtTTS. 

Eaten  as  prescribed.  I  guarantee  that  my 
M.iSCERATED  Whe.^t  will  at  oneeoure  constipation  and 
indigestion;  I  guarantee  that  it  will  rapidly  produce  sol  id 
flesh  on  thin  people ;  I  guarantee  that  it  will  bring  the 
weight  of  any  stout  person  down  to  normal.  Phenomenal 
results  obtained  when  fed  to  children  of  stunted  growth  or 
sickly  tendency ;  produces  steady,  sturdy  increase  in 
height,  vitality,  glowing  checks,  bright  eyes  and  intellects. 
I  have  testimonials  without  number  to  positively  prove 
these  claims  and  will  gladly  send  them  to  you  at  once. 

Pleasant,  palatable.  satisfyini„  «nd  economical,  forevery 
member  of  the  family — a  food  you  never  tire  of— does  not 
cause  a  dull,  heavy.  "  filled-up  "  sensation  after  eating. 

Send  today  for  testimonials  and  further  convincing 
proofs. 

Put  up  in6-lb.  double  cloth  sacks,  enough  foi  thirty  days, 
and  sold  under'strict  guarantee.  Price,  express  prepaid. 
♦1  east  of  Rocky  Mountains.  $1.50  west.  Impossiblefto  fill 
orders  from  Canada  for  less  than  two  sacks  ;  Mexico,  par- 
cels post.  <il.75.  Complete  Directions,  course  of  diet,  et«;., 
accompanying  each  sack. 

BYRON  TYLER.  MFGR.,  New  Ridge  Bldg.,  Kansas  City.Mo. 

Koforonc-og,  .tii>  Biink  In  KunsaiiC'lty. 


L'  PAGE'S  MUCILAGE. 

o  Kiimmlng  to  clog  neck  of  bottle  — No 
sedinieiu— will  not  spoil  nor  discolor  the 
finest  papers.  Full  X-ounre  bottlr. 
5r. ;  ulao  hall-pints,  pint*  <!;  qli>. 

Russia  Cement  Co.£,'S,",?j!?5.'Jr 

LE  PAGES  PHOTO  PASTE  and 

LEPAGE'S  GLUE 


srnoNCccr 

IIS*  TMC 
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m-BECmEl) 


Here  is  the  one  physician  who  has  really 
conquered  Rheumatism  in  all  of  its  various 
forms.  Years  of  study  as  a  Specialist,  devoted 
to  this  dread  disease,  have  made  sure  his  phe- 
nomenal success  by  curing  the  most  stubborn 
cases.  To  help  you  realize  that  the  above 
statement  is  true,  we  will  forward  on  application, 
a  trial  box  of  Dr.  Whitehall's  Rheumatic  Cure, 
absolutely  free,  thus  assuring  you  immediate 
relief,  demonstrating  the  fact  that  your  Rheu- 
matism can  be  cured  at  home,  easily,  simply, 
pleasantly,  and  at  trifling  cost.  Sold  by  all 
druggists.     Price  50  cents  a  box.     Address 


G6e   Dr.    WHITEHALL    MEGRININE 

168  Nacin  St.,  South  Bei\d,  Ind. 


CO.. 


Rheumatism 


VIbro  I)l8CB  cure  RheumatlBm.  They  are  applied  ex- 
ternally and  draw  out  the  Rheumatic  poison  as  If  by 
magic.  This  new  remedy  Is  different  from  all  others, 
and  cures  every  form  of  this  painful  disease  quickly, 
thoroughly,  and  to  stay  cured  Don't  take  my  word  for 
It,  hut  test  It  yourself  without  cost.  Send  me  your 
name  and  address  and  1  will  send  you  a  complete  treat- 
ment—a full  dollar's  worth  of  these  wonderful  Ulscs— 
and  won't  ask  you  to  pay  for  It  now  or  In  the  future.  I 
will  also  send  you  an  elegant  Illustrated  Book  that 
tells  all  about  Kheumatlsm  and  how  Vlbro  Discs  cure 
It.  «A11  this  costs  you  nothing.  Don't  send  any  money 
— note  vi'n  a  stamp— but  send  mf  your  name  TO- DAY. 
Prof.  8.  M.'WA'TSON.Uepl.  48.  Battle  Creek. Mich. 


If  you  have  a  llklnif  or  a  natuiHl  'I'ul. 
flit  for  Orawlnic,  cut  this  out,  mall 
V,  ith  your  ftddresH,  and  receive  our 
Yi*^.  tiample  LesHou  Circular  with 
l-rin*.    N<tw  York  School  of  (  aricature,85  WorldBldg.,  N.Y.C. 


TREES  SUCCEED  WHERE 

I..r,..tNur..ry       OTHERS    FAIL 


I'ruit  liook  Frre.    )tcnult  of  "H  yr-arw' expt-rienoe 

'STARK  BKOi.  Louisiana.  Mo.:  Dansville.  N.  Y.;  Etc 


CHESS. 

[All  communications  for  this  Department  should 
be  addressed  :  "Chess-Editor,  LITERARV 

Digest."] 

Problem  912. 

By  O.  S.  Beknstei.v. 
Black— Seven  Pieces. 


i 


m 


W/.         •■^.mr/: 


White— Six  Pieces. 

8;:)P2pi;   sPbiRi;    sKik;   4QP2;   6  1' 
6  s  I  ;  4  s  2  K. 

White  mates  in  two  moves. 

Problem  913. 

By   F.    DiSCAHT. 
Black -.Six  Pieces. 


1 


m.      •      »      » 


i 


I 


m.  '*■  mm.       Mr-. 


•  ^  mm.       ''^WM 


i 


w  "  mm. 


m  ^  mm. 


White  -Eleven  Pieces. 

8;     iripaSi;     2p2PPi;Rpip4 
P  k  I  S  R  I  ;  I  P  3  K  2  ;  p  7  ;   4  B  3. 
White  mutes  in  tiiree  moves. 

Solution  of  Problems. 


No 

qo6.     Key-move 
No.  907. 

:  B 

-R 

.•5- 

An 

Ihor's  Solution  : 

Kt- 

-Kt 

4- 

Second  Solution  : 

Q— Kt  7  ch 
K-B5 

2 

Q- 

-Kt  5,  I 

Rx  Q  ch 

R- 

B  6,  m 

WANTED 


_Active,  educated  men  of  busi- 
"ness  ability  who  desire  to  earn 
fi.ooo  |>er  year  or  more.  Give  ajje.  (jualifications, 
references.     DODD,  MKAI)  &  CO.,  New  ^'ork. 


K  X  Kt  K— B  4  (must) 

.Solved  by  M.  W.  H  ,  University  of  Virginia; 
the  kev.  I.  W.  B.,  Bethlehem,  Pa.;  M.  Marble, 
Worcester,  Mass.  ;  the  Rev.  (i.  Dobbs,  New  Or- 
leans; F.  S.  Ferguson,  Birmingham,  Ala.;  H.  W, 
Barry,  Boston  ;  A.  C.  White,  New  York  City  ;  F, 
Gamage,  Westboro,  Mass.;  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Law, 
Walhalla,  S.  C;  Dr.  J.  H.  S.,  Geneva,  N.  Y.;  O. 
Hagman,  Stamford,  ('onn.;  T.  Hilgers,  Union  Hill, 
N.  J.;  C.  B.  E.,  Youngslown,  N.  Y.;  R.  H.  R., Uni- 
versity of  Virginia;  R.  O'C,  San  Francisco:  W. 
Runk,  Highland  Falls,  N.  Y.;  (i.  Patter.son,  Win- 
nipeg, Can.;  O.  C.  Pitkin,  Svracuse,  N.  Y.;  E.  A. 
C,  Kinderhook,  N.  Y.;  C.  N.  F.,  Rome,  Ga.;  C.  O., 
St.  Louis  ;  H.  A.  and  C.  W.,  Staunton,  Va. 

906:  "Twenty-three,"  Philadelphia;  J.  H. 
Cravens,  Kansas  City,  Mo.;  A.  H.,  Newton  Center, 
Mass.;  Mr.  and  Mrs,. J.  F.  Court,  New  York  City; 


Wash  Your  Fat  Away 


V 


nUVVHnU  OINTMENT 

A     «  1  KK     ISV     AK>OKPTIO\ 

llanulosf  (t>rl:iin  iitid  Inexpeiisne. 

EXTERNALLY   APPLIED 

Literally  Wiislu's  iiwiiy  the  fiit  from 
any  or  all  i)art.s  of  the  body  without 
injury  to  the  most  delicate  skin — 
restores  natural  youthful  appear- 
ance ;  no  wrinkles  or  flabbiness. 
A  simple,  easy  treatment  for 
ladies  or  gentlemen  ;  no  nauseous 
stomach-wrecking  drugs  ;  no  diet- 
ina.  inconvenience  or  change  of 
habits. 

KKSIl.TS    (ilAIMXTFKD 

til-  ^luiM'y  I(<-riiiide<l 
Send  Kir  imr  tjce  (ibfMiy  book 
^\  liifh  tells  the  \\  bole  story  about 
thi^  new.  scientitic  discovery.  Ail 
corres|)Oudence  absolutely  confi- 
dential. 

THE    HOWARD    CO., 
No.  6  West  '^ind  St.,    :,  ^ 
Suite  A  4.  N.  Y.  City. 


CURES  WHILE  YOU  SLEEP 

Whooping  Cough,  Croup, 
Bronchitis,  Coughs,  Grip,  Hay 
Fever,  Diphthcria.Scarlct  Fever 

Don't  fall  to  use  Crksolene 
for  the  distressing  and  often 
fatal  affections  for  which  it  is 
recommended.  For  more  than  twenty  years 
we  have  had  the  most  conclusive  assurances 
that  there  is  nothing  better.  Ask  your 
physician  about  it. 

An  interesting  descriptive  booklet  is  sent  Tree,  which  gives 
the  hii^Iiest  testimonials  as  to  its  value.  Al!  Ilrusfflsts. 
VAPO-rRF,SOI,F.NE  CO.,  ISO  Fulton  Slrfet,  New  York. 


r. 


The  Influence  of  the  Dance 
on  the  Intellect 

Following   are  Brief    Extracts    from    'William 

Cleaver  Wilkinson's  little  Book,  "  The 

Dance  of  Modern  Society  :  " 

J_^ITERATTTRE,  and  art.  and  the  other  various  objects 
of  elegant  taste  .  .  .  have  the  very  narrowest 
chance,  even  with  earnest  intentions  on  our  part,  to 
produce  their  elevating  and  chastening  effect  upon  our 
lives. 

T  S  it  not  shame  to  us  that  the  golden  hours  in  which 
we  might  exchange  with  each  other  the  thoughts 
inspired  by  themes  like  these  should  be  recklessly 
s(iuandere(l  upon  a  laborious  bodily  exen-ise  in  which 
monkeys  miglit  be  trained  to  display  greater  agility 
than  we.  ancl  bears  a  statelier  gravity  t  What  confes- 
sion to  make  that  they  find  it  impossible  to  make  an 
evc'ning's  company  go  oft  well  without  the  dance  ! 

T  Tow  much  mental  vacuity— what  aching  and  echo- 
ing cranial  room  for  knowledge    does  such  a  con- 
fession imply  ! 

These  are  only  topical  extracts. 

Haptlsl  (^iiarli-rli/  .■  "  If  there  is  in  our  language  any 
better  discussion  of  the  subject,  we  would  be  glftd  to 
have  it  pointeil  out." 


ri 


i2mo,  Cloth.    60  cents,  post-paid 


FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY.  Pubs..  NEW  YORK 


V, 
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I).  H.  Wiltsie,  Jamestown,  Col.;  M.  Clown,  Waco. 
Tex.;  Lyndon,  Athens,  Ga.;  Z.  G.,  Detroit ;  C.  \V, 
Shewalter,  Washington,  D.  C;  H.  J.  Cadbuiy. 
Cambridge,  Mass.;  H.  J.  Bothe,  Baltimore.  Md.:  I-; 
M.Connor,  Savannah;  H.  B.  Pierce,  Bridgetmi. 
N.  J.;  "  Arata,"  New  York  City  ;  A.  Hechspiel.  St 
Louis;  T.  E.  N.  Eaton,  Redlands,  Cal.;  S.  C.  Hel'.. 
Mahaffey,  Pa.;  C.  H.  Muckler,  Gekes,  So.  Dak. 

907  :  W.  T.  St.  Auburn,  Grossepointe  Farms. 
Mich. 

Comments  (906):  "A  capital  position,  showin'< 
great  accuracy  of  construction  "—G.  D.;  "Fine 
work  by  a  fine  workman"— F.  S.  F. ;  "The  pearl  of 
two-ers"— J.  G.  L.;  "Deserves  high  praise  "—J.  H. 
S.;  "Fine" — "23";  "Variations  on  defensive  play 
of  black  Rook  quite  pleasing"— J.  H.  C;  "A  well 
thought-out  problem,  tho  the  key  is  a  little  ob- 
vious"— A.  H.;  "Interesting  variations  "—D.  H.W. 

Wjb  haven't  published  a  2-er  for  a  long  time. 
tliat   caught  so  many  solvers  as  906.     They  over- 


looked I hence  the  necessity  for  i  B— R  <. 

B— K  2  ch 
followed  by  2  P— B  6  mate. 

lu  addition  to  those  reported,  E.  A.  Kusell.  Oro- 
ville,  Cal.,  got  901,  902;  H.  M.  Leggett,  Oroville. 
Cal.,  902;  W.  G.  Hosea,  Cincinnati,  902,  905;  L. 
Goldmark,  Paterson,  N.  J.,  902,  903,  904  ;  S.  W. 
Hathaway,  Boston,  904  ;  W.  C.  Madison,  Pueblo, 
Col.,  903. 

Eighteen  States  and  Canada  represented  by  the 
solvers  in  this  issue. 

The  "  Danish  "  Doesn't  Work. 

The  German  Expert  Jacques  Mieses  looks  with 
favor  upon  the  Danish  Gambit.  We  gave  the 
game  with  H.  W.  Barry  in  which  the  American 
showed  that  he  was  not  afraid  of  the  "Danish,'" 
and  the  appended  game  reveals  the  fact  that  E.  P. 
Elliott,  of  Minneapolis,  knows  how  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  weak  Q-side. 

Danish  Gamlait. 


MIESKS. 

ELLIOTT. 

MIESES. 

ELLIOTT. 

U'/iih: 

Black. 

White. 

Black. 

I  P-K4 

P-K  4 

21  Bx  Kt 

K-Q2 

2P-Q4 

P  .X   P 

22  R  — K  sq 

P-Q  B  4 

3  P-Q  li  3 

Px  P 

23  R-Q  R  3 

B-B  5  (b) 

4  B-B4 

H.x  P 

24  Kt-B  5 

P-Q  4 

5  B  X  P 

H— Kt  5  ch 

2,S  P-K  5 

P— Kt  4 

6  Kt-B  3 

Kt— Q  B  3 

26  Kt-Q  6 

R-K3 

7  Kt-B  3 

P-Q  3 

27  Kt  X  B 

Q  P  X  Kt 

8  Q-Kt  3 

Kt— R  3 

28  B— Q  2 

K— B  3 

9  Castles  QRP—R  4 

2qR-K   B   3 

R-R  2 

10  Kt— Q  5 

P-R5 

30  R— B  6 

P-R  6 

.1  Q— B  2 

Castles 

31  K  — Kt  sq 

P— Kt  5 

12  Kt  -x  B 

Kt  X  Kt 

32  R-B  sq 

R  X  R 

«3  Q-B  3 

Kt  X  R  P  ch 

33  P  X  R 

K-Kt  4 

14  B  .X  Kt 

Q-B  3 

34P-Kt  4 

R-Q  2 

'5  Q  X  Q 

P  X  Q 

35B-Ksq 

R-Q  6 

16  B  x  P 

B-K3 

36  P^B  4 

P     B  6 

17  Kt-Q  4(a 

B  X  1! 

37  P-Kt  5 

R— B  6 

18  R-Q  3 

K  K-K  sq 

38  P-R  4 

R— B  8 

19  R-Kt  3  th 

K-Bsq 

39  B-Q  2 

P-R  7  ch 

20  B— Kt  7  cb 

K— K  2 

40  K-R  sq(c) 

A  "smart"  train  for 
"smart"  people! 

These  six  words  tell 
the  whole  story  of  the 

Golden  State 
Limited 

Best  of  trans- 
continental trains,  it  is 
patronized  by  the  best 
class  of  trans  -  conti- 
nental travelers 

They  take  it  because  the 
equipment  is  the  finest  obtain- 
able; because  it  runs  through 
a  section  of  country  where 
winter  is  unknown,  over  a 
line  which  has  few  grades  and 
no  high  altitudes. 

Leaves  Chicago  and  Kansas 
City,  daily,  December  20  to 
April  14,  by  way  of  El  Paso 
and  the  Southern  Pacific. 

Tickets,  berths  and  litera- 
ture at  this  office,  and  at  offices 
of  all  connect-  ^_^^^ 

ing  lines. 


'no.  Sebastian, 

Passenger  Traffic  Manager. 

Chicago,  111. 


(a)  The  piece  is  regained  in  four  moves. 

(b)  Black  prefers  to  keep  his  Pawn-formation  in- 
tact, rather  than  to  take  the  Kt. 

(c)  Black  announces  mate  in  ten  moves. 

The  Cambridge-Springs  Tournament. 

The  International  Chess-Congress,  in  Cam- 
bridge-Springs, Pa.,  begins  on  April  25.  W'e  have 
received  the  following  circular  letter  from  the 
managing  directors : 

"Mr.  T.  F.  Lawrence,  the  Champion  of  the  City 
of  London  Chess-Club,  having  accepted  the  invita- 
tion to  take  the  place  of  Amos  Burn,  among  the 
entrants  of  the  Cambridge  Springs  International 
Chess-Tournament,  there  are  now  sixteen  experts 
on  the  list,  including  nine  Europeans:  Dr.  E. 
Lasker,  D.  Janowski,  M.  I.  Tschigorin,  G.  Maroczy, 
C.  Schlechter,  (j.  Marco,  R.  Teichman,  and  T.  F. 
Lawrence.  The  Americans  thus  far  selected  are  : 
H.  X.  Pillsbury,  J,  W.  Showalter,  S.  Lipschutz,  A. 
B.  Hodges,  J.  F.  Barry,  J.  F.  Marshall,  and  W.  E. 
Napier.  It  is  likely  that  there  will  be  seventeen 
competitors.  , 

"The  Congress-Committee  has 'given  out  the 
following  list  of  patrons:  Prof.  Isaac  L.  Rice, 
Baron  Albert  de  Rothschild,  the  Hon.  John  W. 
(iriggs.  Aristiacz  Martinez,  R.  L'Anvers,  Simeon 
B.  Chittenden,  John  L.  McCutcheon.  George 
Lauder,  Edward  Hymes,  Joseph  D.  Redding,  H. 
H.  Beinnecke,  the  Chess-Association  of  the  United 
States,   Manhattan   Chess-Club,    Brooklyn  Chcss- 

Beaders  of  Thk  Litkrar? 


'Some  live^ 


^''/^/, 


•"".^re  like- 

hoes 

Vhe  more  woTfi^X:f/^-hhe  brighrer." 

Busy  wives  who  use  SAPQL=,IO 

never  seem  ^o  grow  o Id.Trv  d.  co^ke  ••• 
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Club,  Cosmopolitan  Chess  Club,  The  New  Yorker 
Staats-Zeitung. 

"A  complete  set  of  the  scores  of  the  games,  to- 
gether with  the  score-tables,  and  such  incidents 
as  may  be  of  general  interest,  will  be  mailed  eacjh 
evening  to  all  subscribers  to  the  Tournament- 
Fund  of  a  minimum  sum  of  $2,  which  should  be 
sent  to  the  Treasurer,  Herman  Ridder,  P.  O.  Box 
1207,  New  York  City." 

The  Monte  Carlo  Tourney. 

The  games  that  have  been  received  are  gener- 
ally dull  and  uninteresting.  There  are  several 
exceptions,  Marshall  in  the  first  half  played  bril- 
liant Chess,  and  his  game  with  Marco  is  worth 
keeping.  The  other  two  games  that  follow  get 
their  interest  from  the  fact  that  Schlechter  fixed  a 
trap  for  Swiderski,  and  Marshal  outwitted  Guns- 
berg. 

Marshall's  Fine  Game. 


Scotch  Gambit. 


MARSHALL. 

White. 

1  P— K4 

2  Kt— K  B  3 

3P-Q4 
4B-B4 
SP-B3 

6  Castles 
7QxP 

8  P— Q  Kt  4 

9  P-0  R  4 

10  R — K  sq 

11  R-R2 

12  Ktx  Kt 
.3  Q-Kt  3 
14  Q  X  Kt  P 
1SP-K5 

16  K— R  sq 

17  Q  R— K  2 

18  P— K  B  4 

19  P-B  5 

20  P  X  B 

21  B— R  6 

22  B  X  Q 

23  B  X  Kt 

24  R  X  R 

25  P— Kt  3 

26  K— Kt  2 

27  Rx  P 

28  R— K  2 

29  R— Q  B  2 

30  R— B  2  ch 

32  R— B  sq 

33  R-B  3 

34  Kt-R  3 

35  P-B  4 

36  P-B  5 

37  Kt-B  4 

38  Kt-K  5 

39  Kt-Q  3 


MARCO. 

Black. 
P-K  4 
Kt— Q  B  3 
Px  P 
B— B4 
P— Q6 

P-Q3 
Kt— B  3 
B— Kt  3 

P-Q  R  3 
Kt— Kt  5 
K  Kt-K  4 
Kt  X  Kt 
Kt  X  B 
R-Bsq 
Kt  X  P 
B— K  3 
Q-K2 
Kt— Q  6 
Kt-K  4 
PxP 
QxQ 
R— B  4 
Rx  B 
PxR 
R-Qsq 
R— Q  6 
K— B  2 
B— K  6 
B-R  3 
K-K  2 
R— Q  8 
R— Q  6 
R— Q8 
R-Q  B8 
R-Q  R8 
B-B8 
Rx  P 
B— Kt  7 
B-B6 


MARSHALL. 

White. 

40  R— B  4 

41  R— R  4 

42  R  X  P  ch 

43  Kt— B  4 

44  Kt  X  P  ch 

45  P— B  6 

46  P  X  P  ch 

47  Kt-B  5 

48  K— R  3 

49  R-K  7 

50  R— K  8 

51  R-R  8  ch 


MARCH. 

Black. 
P  -Q  R  4 
PxP 
K-Qsq 
P— Kt  b 
K— B  sq 
B— K4 
K-Ktsq 
R— R  7  ch 
P-Kt  7 
K— R  2 
P-B  3 
K-Kt  s 
RxR         P-Kt8((j) 
P-Kt  8  (Q)  B  X  g 
ch 

QxR 
K-Kt  4 
P— B  4 
P-B  5 
P— B  6 
K— B  s 
K— C 
B- 

B-K  2 
K-K  4 
B-Bsq 
K-K  5 
K— Q  6 
K-K  5 
K-K  4 
K— B4 
B-Q3 
■K5 
B7 


54  R-Kt  2  ch 

55  Kt-R  4  ch 

56  Kt  X  Q 

57  K-Kt  2 

58  K— B  3 

59  Kt-Q  3 

60  Kt— K  sq 

61  P— R  4 

62  P— Kt  4 

63  P-Kt  s 

64  K— Kt  4 
6s  Kt-B  2 

66  P— R  5 

67  Kt-R  sq 

68  P— R  6 

69  K-R  5 

70  Kt— B  2 

71  Kt— Q  4  ch  K 

72  Kt-K  2      P- 

73  P-Kt  6 

74  P-Kt  7 

75  P-Kt8(Q) 

76  Q— R  2 


tl 


B— R6 
K-Q6 
K  X  Kt 
Resigns. 


Schlechter  Catches  Swiderskl 


Queen's  Gambit  Declined. 


SCHLECHTER. 

White. 

«  P-Q4 

2  P  -Q  B  4 

3  Kt— K  B  3 

4  P-K  3 

5  Kt-B  3 

6  P-V  R  3 

7  B  X  P 
8B-Q3 
9  Castles 

10  Q-K  2 

11  K-Q  SQ 

12  B     B  2 
,3  P-K  4 

14  Kt  xP 

15  B— K  -, 


SWIDERSKI. 
Black. 

P-Q4 
P-K  3 

P-QB4 
Kt-K  B  3 
P-QR3 
P  xBP 
P-QKt4 
Q  Kt— Q  2 
B-Kt2 
B— K  2 
Q-Kt  3 
Castles 
PxP 
K  R— Q  sq 
Q— B  2 


SCHLECHTER. 

White. 

16  Q  R-B  sq 

17  B — Kt  sq 

18  P— B  4 

19  P-K  5 

20  Kt  X  Kt 

21  B-K  B  2 

22  R— B  3 

23  P-KR  4 

24  P-  R  5 

25  Q-Kt  4 

26  B— R  2 

27  P  X  P 

28  P  X  R  P  ch 

29  R-  Kt3 


SWIDERSKI. 

Black. 
Q  R-B  sq 
Q— Kt  sq 
Kt-B  4 
Kt-Q  4 
B  X  Kt 
P-K  Kt  3 
Q-Kt  2 
Bx  P 
B— R8 
B— K  5 
B-Q  4 
B  X  B 

K-K  sq 
Resigns. 


GUNSBEKG  TAKKS  THE   ROOK. 


Queen's  Gambit  Declined. 


MARSHALL.       OL'NSBERG. 


1  P 

2  P 

3 


White. 


Black. 


Q  4        P-Q  4 
?-K  Kt 


.      Q  B  4    P-K  Kt  3 

PxP  Kt— K  B  3 

4Q-R  4ch  Q  Kt-Q  2 

5  Kt-Q  B  3  B— Kt  2 

6  P— K  4        Ca.stles 


7  Kt-B'3 

8  Q— B  2 

9  B-Q  3 
10  P— K  5 


Kt— Kt  3 
Kt-K  sq 
P-K  B  4 
K-Rsq 


MARSHALL. 

White. 

11  P-K  R4 

12  R-R  3 
M  B  X  Kt  P 

14  P  X  B 

15  B  X  R  P 

16  Q— B  5 
.7B  B7 
18Q-R5 
19  Q  X  B  ch 


GUNSBERG. 

Black. 
P— K  R4 
P— B  5 
B  X  R 
B— R  3 
R-K  Ktsq 
Kt  X  Q  H 
R— K  Bsq 
R  X  B 
Resigns. 


If  19. .,  K-Kt  .sq  ;  20  Q— K  6,  etc. 

The  Rice  Gambit  Tourney. 

The  International  Rice  fiambit  Tourney  in 
Monte  Carlo  was  finished  on  March  3,  .Marshall 
and  Swiderski  tying  for  first  prize.     The  score  : 

W.       I.. 

Marshall 6  4 

Swiderski 6  4 

Miese* 5J4  4}^ 


BUFFALO 

LiTHiA  Water 

Has  for  Thirty  Years  Been  Recognized  By  the  Medical 
Profession  as  an  Invaluable  Remedy  in  Bright's 
Disease,  Albuminuria  of  Preg^nancy,  Renal  Calculi, 
Gout,  Rheumatism  and  All  Diseases  Dependent 
upon  a  Uric  Acid  Diathesis.  Time  Adds  to  the  Vol- 
uminous Testimony  of  Leading  Clinical  Observers. 

Robert  C.  Kenner,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  Ex-President  Louisville  Clinical  Asso- 
ciation, and  Editor  of  Notes  on  "  Garrod's  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics y* 
Louisville,  Ky.  (See  "  Garrod's  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics,"  fourth  edition, 
revised  by  Kenner.) : 

"In  the  treatment  of  Gout  and  all  the  manifestations  of  Uric  Acid  Poisoning, 
|»l|w>K>B  a  «^  I  IVBffa  IM'AXEV  ^^  indicated  and  will  be  found  very  efficient. 
DVErftlV  blinift  fIfUEiK  in  Rheumatism,  especially  the  chronic  ex- 
pression, we  shall  find  the  water  very  valuable.  The  waters  of  both  springs  have 
been  found  by  extensive  trial  to  possess  remarkable  solvent  powers  over  Renal 
Calculi  and  Stone  in  the  Bladder,     We  have  the  authority  of  that  great  clinician. 

Prof.  Alfred  I,.  RubE'AI  t\  I  IVUia  lAlA'rr'D  ^^  °^  ^^^^  vsXxy^  in  Bright'a 
Loom  is,  thatOvrrftlAf  WinififflUtK  Disease,  and  Hammond  and 
other  great  observers  find  it  greatly  beneficial  in  this  condition.  In  dyspepsia  and 
gastro-intestinal  disorders  the  water  has  been  found  very  efficacious.  In  vomiting 
and  nausea  of  pregnancy  there  is  Dl|vriil  A  I  ITUIS  lAlATrO  frequently 
no  remedy  more  efficacious  than  WrFALiU  l<lll1lfl  Wftl  Uf  shows  itself 
to  be." 

Medical  testimony  mailed  to  any  address.  For  sale  by  druggists  and  grocers 
generally. 

Hotel  at  Springs  opens  June  15th. 

PROPRIETOR  BUFFALO  LITHIA  SPRINGS,  VIRGINIA. 


PORT  ARTHUR  AND  SEVASTOPOL,. 

{From  a  Press  Despatch  of  March  1st.) 

St.  Petersburg,  Feb.  29. —  The  Novae  Vremya 
tonlay  publishes  an  editorial  on  the  parallel 
between  Port  Arthur  and  Sebastopol,  pointing 
out  that  the  ports  are  identically  situated, 
Golden  Hill  corresponding  to  the  Malakotl', 
Dalny  to  Eupatoria,  Admiral  Alexeieff  to  Ad- 
miral NachimotF,  and  the  Retvizan  to  the  Tria 
Sviatitelia,  but  the  editorial  warns  the  Russians 
to  abjure  fatalistic  beliefs.  Although  written 
without  knowledge  of  Gen.  Stoessel's  equally 
remarkable  genera  I  order  ( issued  atPortArthur 
yesterday),  the  The  Novae  Vremya' s  editorial 
comes  as  a  strong  reinforcement  of  its  purport, 
that  Port  Arthur  must  in  no  case  be  surrendered. 


No  clearer  and  more  accurate  description  of 
the  memorable  siege  of  Sevastopol  in  which 
this  city  withstood  an  almost  continuous  bom- 
bardment during  eleven  months,  has  been  given 
the  world  than  that  written  by  Count  Leo 
Tolstoy,  at  that  time  a  young  officer  in  the  Rus- 
sian forces.  Tolstoy's  graphic  portrayal  of  the 
long  defense  is  given  to  the  English-speaking 
world  in  the  initial  volume  of  our  handsome 
Library  Edition  of  Tolstoy's  Complete  Works, 
entitled  "Sevastopol  and  Other  Military 
Sketches,"  translated  with  Tolstoy's  own  ap- 
proval   by   Louise  and   Aylmer  Maude.      The 

(Continued  on  next  column) 


Morning  Leader,  London,  speaking  of  the  book, 
says: 

"  No  other  modem  book  approaches  '  Sevastopol '  in 
the  completeness  and  directness  with  which  It  unveils 
the  realities  of  war.  There  are  picturesque  glimpses  in 
Mr.  Kipling's  vulgar  stories  of  fighting.  But  the 
strongest  meat  Mr.  Kipling  can  provide  is  milk  for 
babes  beside  Count  Tolstoy's  seemingly  casual  sketches, 
which  yet  comprehend  with  merciless  amplitude  the 
whole  atmosphere  of  war." 

Handsomely  printed  on  deckle-edge  paper, 
gilt  top,  photogravure  portrait  of  Tolstoy  from 
a  daguerreotype  taken  in  1855,  map  of  Sevasto- 
pol ;  cover  design  in  gold,  extra  quality  ribbed 
olive  cloth,  3254-xlviii.  pp.  Price$1.50,  postpaid. 
Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  New  York. 


The  Unconscious  Mind 

A  helpful  book  for  i)arents,  teachers,  and  phy- 
sicians. By  Alfred  T.  Schofiold,  M.D.,  M.R.C.S. 
8vo,  cloth,  rough  edges,  450  pages.    ja.Ott 

».  E.  Mcrwln.  Kansas  City.  Mo. :  "Parents, 
teachers,  physicians,  lawyers,  judges,  and  legis- 
lators can  not  afford  to  remain  in  ignorance  of 
this  theory  which  lays  its  preemption  upon  the 
very  foundations  of  physical  health,  mind,  and 
character." 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  CO..  Pubs.     NEW  YORK. 
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RESTORES  THE  SIGHT 

WEAK    EYES    MADE 
STRONG. 


PREVENTS  FAILING  SIOHT 

DULL    EYES    MADE 
BRIGHT. 


SPECTACLES    ARE 

NUISANCE. 

NECESSITY 

ONLY    MAKES 

ONE   WEAR   THEM. 


W.       L. 

.Marco 5  5 

Scheve 4,%  s'A 

Kleischmann ■?  7 
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TOPICS    OF    THE    DAY. 


CONGRESSMEN   IN   THE   POSTAL  SCANDAL. 

T)LUTARCH  tells  us  that  Pericles  was  so  absorbed  in  his 
-*-  plans  for  tlie  good  of  the  state  and  so  "  rapt  up  in  sublime 
inquiries"  that  he  "left  his  land  untilled  and  desolate,"  perhaps 
neglecting  to  keep  his  fences  in  repair,  and  often  forgot  to  provide 
for  the  needs  of  his  political  supporters.  Thus  Anaxagoras  was 
left  so  "  neglected  and  unprovided  for "  that  "  the  poor  old  man 
had  covered  up  his  head  and  was  going  to  starve  himself";  and 
when  tlie  ruler  of  Athens  came  to  his  relief,  Anaxagoras  exclaimed 
reproachfully  :  "  Ah,  Pericles,  those  that  have  need  of  a  lamp  take 
■care  to  supply  it  with  oil !  "  Our  modem  American  legislator  ap- 
pears to  be  wiser  than  Pericles,  and  never  becomes  so  "  rapt  up  in 
sublime  inquiries  "  as  to  neglect  his  oil  supply,  his  fences,  or  his 
Anaxagoras.  The  latest  postal  report,  at  any  rate,  which  was 
made  public  last  week,  accuses  151  members  of  Congress  of  pro- 
curing unwarranted  increase  of  salary  for  161  postmasters,  and  un- 
warranted allowances  for  rent,  fuel,  light,  etc.,  for  177  post-offices. 
The  names  of  some  of  the  most  prominent  men  in  Congress  ap- 
pear in  the  list,  such  as  Speaker  Cannon,  known  as  "  the  watchdog 
of  the  treasury,"  Senators  Lodge,  Beveridge,  Clay,  and  Pettus, 
Governor  Odell,  who  was  formerly  a  Congressman,  and  ex-Speaker 
Henderson.  Mr.  Bristow  himself,  the  chief  investigatoc^'is  named 
along  with  the  rest.  In  three  cases  the  buildings  occupied  as  post- 
offices  are  owned  in  whole  or  in  part  by  Congressmen,  which  is 
contrary  to  law  ;  but  in  each  case  the  building  was  leased  before 
the  member  became  a  Congressman,  and  we  are  told  in  the  report 
that  in  none  of  these  cases  "  does  it  appear  that  the  Government 
has  paid  an  excessive  rental."  The  irregularities  that  make  up 
the  main  part  of  the  report  consist  of  indorsements  by  Congress- 
men of  requests  from  postmasters  for  increased  allowances,  which 
turn  out,  upon  investigation,  to  be  unwarranted.  In  most  cases 
several  months  elapse  between  the  granting  of  the  increase  and 
the  investigation,  during  which  time  the  postmaster  would  receive 
the  excessive  allowance.  The  "  rake-offs "  secured  in  this  way 
varied  from  $20  to  j2,ooo.    Here  is  one  case  taken  from  the  report : 

Jefferson,  Ohio.— January  11,  1899,  on  the  recommendation  of 


the  Hon.  Charles  Dick,  the  allowance  for  separating  clerk  hire  at 
this  office  was  increased  from  $300  to  S600  per  annum  from  January- 
I,  1899,  and  on  the  same  date  it^^was  further  increased  to  $900  per 
annum  from  July  i,  1899.  November  9,  1903,  the  postmaster  made 
a  report  to  this  office,  in  which  it  was  shown  that  he  was  entitled 
to  $190  per  annum.  November  17,  1903,  the  allowance  was  re- 
duced to  $190  per  annum,  effective  December  i,  1903. 

"  The  only  motive  "  of  the  Congressmen,  says  Chairman  Over- 
street  of  the  House  postal  committee,  "  was  to  promote  the  inter- 
est of  their  constituents,"  and  another  Congressman  remarks  that 
the  report  "shows  that  we  were  looking  out  for  our  districts." 
The  opposite  view,  taken  by  some  of  the  newspapers  quoted  be- 
low, is  that  these  recommendations  for  unwarranted  increase  of 
allowances  to  political  appointees  constitute  a  kind  of  petty  lar- 
ceny by  which  the  Congressman  profits  politically,  and  by  which 
he  is  restrained  from  investigating  the  postal  official  who  grants 
the  increase.  Machen  passed  unscathed  through  two  Congres- 
sional postal  investigations. 

So  many  Senators  and  Representatives  receive  mention  in  this 
report  that  the  New  York  Press  declares  that  it  would  be  easier 
to  publish  a  list  of  those  who  are  not  named  than  a  list  of  those 
who  are.  Neither  party  escapes.  "Tariff  reformers  and  stand- 
patters, i6-to-i  disciples  and  gold  men,  Panamans  and  anti-Pana- 
mans,  trust  defenders  and  trust  busters,  all  are  in  the  same  boat." 
remarks  The  Press ;  "we  don't  find  one  of  them  trying  to  reduce 
rents  or  salaries."  The  Philadelphia  Ledger  thinks  that  the  very 
fact  that  so  many  are  accused  will  itself  prevent  "  any  strenuous 
action  "  in  the  matter  by  Congress ;  but  it  observes  that  "  it  is  well 
to  have  the  facts  set  forth,  that  each  man  of  them  may  recognize 
how  contemptible  the  whole  business  appears  in  the  public  eyes." 
It  is  no  excuse  to  say  that  the  Congressmen  have  merely  been 
"  looking  after  their  constituents,"  thinks  the  New  York  Evening 
Post — that  practise  lies  at  the  root  of  all  the  "  graft,"  little  and  big, 
in  Washington.     Says  The  Post: 

"  Ever>'  one  is  pulling  and  hauling  and  plotting  to  secure  money 
and  appointments  for  his  own  district;  he  will  barter  his  immortal 
soul  for  a  harbor  appropriation,  a  lighthouse,  a  public  building,  a 
post-office,  or  a  deputy  marshalship  for  a  heeler.  The  mere  fact 
that  the  outlay  is  unwarranted  seems  to  disturb  only  novices  at 
Washington.  After  a  term  or  two  they  become  hardened  sinners 
like  the  rest ;  they  see  everybody  grabbing,  and  they  can  not  resist 
the  temptation  to  secure  a  share  of  the  booty  for  their  own  loyal 
followers.  They  find  it  an  easy  step  from  intriguing  for  allow- 
ances that  are  not  justified  in  reason  to  conspiring  for  clerkships 
and  salary  increases  that  are  forbidden  by  law.  Mr.  Payne's  re- 
port contains  many  cases  of  grants  for  clerk  hire  for  which  the 
business  of  the  office  and  the  rules  of  the  department  offered  not 
a  shadow  of  pretext.  Our  latter-day  statesmen  never  dream  of 
adopting  that  motto  from  'Eikon  Basilike,'  'More  tlian  the  law 
gives  me  I  would  not  have.'  They  choose  rather  to  pervert  a.,  old 
proverb  by  asserting  that  he  who  steals  an  egg  without  being 
caught  is  justified  in  stealing  an  ox.  When  men  of  the  standing 
of  Congressman  Hill,  of  Connecticut,  Senator  Cullom.  Speaker 
Cannon  (that  watchdog  of  the  treasurj-).  Congressman  Payne,  of 
New  York,  and  Hepburn,  of  Iowa,  are  taken  red-handed,  no  one 
can  marvel  that  Beavers,  Machen,  and  the  small-fr>-  of  department 
subordinates  rush  for  loot,  with  the  crj-,  'Now  or  never  ! ' 

"  These  pett>'  frauds  are  convincing  evidence  that  it  is  practr 
cally  impossible  to  conduct  our  Government  economically ;  and 
they  give  us  pause  when  enthusiasts  press  for  enlarging  the  scope 
of  administrative  activities.  Under  the  present  plan  it  is  for  the 
private  interest  of  our  public  servants  to  spend  not  as  little,  but  as 
much,  as  possible.     By  lavish  and  wasteful  disbursements  they 
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TOGO'S   MYSTERIOUS  MOVEMENTS  EXPLAINED. 
Probably  he  is  basy  dodging  the  magazine  editors. 

—  Bradley  in  the  Chicago  Neivs. 


WHO  GOES  THERE? 

General  Starvation— "They  don't  know  me,  but  I  shall  be  familiar 
enough  in  a  few  days."  —T/ie  Fliiladelphia  Inquirer. 


UNEXPECTED    PERILS   OF   THE   WAR. 


strengthen  their  own  position;  they  bind  their  venal  supporters  to 
them  by  the  coliesive  power  of  public  plunder." 

Nothing  criminal,  however,  and  very  little  that  is  illegal,  appears 
in  the  document:  and  the  newspapers  which  see  no  wrong  in  a 
Congressman's  indorsement  of  a  postmaster's  request  for  an  un- 
warranted appropriation  regard  the  whole  affair  as  much  ado  about 
nothing.  It  is  "  mostly  a  flash  in  the  pan,"  says  the  Boston  ^<^A 
vertiserj  and  the  Brooklyn  Standard  Union  thinks  that  the  report 
shows  that  there  has  been  a  distinct  moral  advance  in  Congress. 
Says  the  latter  journal : 

"  All  American  citizens  will  rejoice  over  the  fact  that  Fourth  As- 
sistant Postmaster-General  Bristow's  report  on  the  relations  of 
members  of  Congress  with  the  Post-Office  Department  does  not 
disclose  any  really  serious  scandal.  No  Senator  or  Representative 
is  charged  with  violating  a  penal  statute,  and  Chairman  Overstreet 
says  there  is  nothing  in  the  report  reflecting  upon  the  integrity 
of  any  member  of  Congress.  Indeed,  the  publication  is  a  relief 
rather  than  a  sensation,  for  the  conviction  of  Machen  and  the  tes- 
timony in  other  cases  l)rought  to  trial  had  led  many  people  to  fear 
that  some  of  our  most  esteemed  public  men  might  be  false  idols. 
It  is  true  that  151  Congressmen,  comprising  members  of  both 
parties  and  representing  more  than  half  of  the  States  of  the  Union, 
are  on  record  as  applying  for  increases  in  post-office  clerk  hire  in 
excess  of  what  the  offices  concerned  were  legally  entitled  to,  but 
there  is  clearly  nothing  criminal  in  that.  Not  a  penny  went  into 
the  pockets  of  the  Senators  or  Representatives,  wiio  were,  perhaps, 
too  zealous  in  pushing  the  interests  of  certain  of  their  constituents, 
at  the  expense  of  Uncle  Sam  and  the  taxpayers  generally,  yet  it 
was  done  in  pursuance  of  the  practise  that  has  prevailed  in  our 
Government  from  its  very  beginning.  It  is  not  an  ideal  standard 
of  public  morals,  of  cour.se,  and  the  apparent  disposition  of  .so 
m.  y  of  our  public  ofiicials  to  be  extravagant  with  the  people's 
money  for  the  benefit  of  a  favored  few  is  tlie  most  regrettable  and 
di.scouraging  feature  of  the  whole  melancholy  disclosure  ;  yet  there 
is  reason  to  believe  tiiat  even  in  this  respect  there  is  a  decided  ad- 
vance from  the  average  tone  of  previous  generations  and  that 
things  are  not  so  bad  as  tliey  seem." 

The  Indianapolisy(7«/7/rt/(Rep.)  condemns  the  whole  affair  as  a 
Democratic  attack  on  the  Republicans  in  Congress.     It  says: 

"  Democratic  members  of  the  House  have  been  fomenting  this 
alleged  '  scandal  "  in  tiie  liope  of  smirciiing  the  Republicans.  As 
most  of  the  postmasters  for  several  years  past  have  been  Repub- 
licans, it  is  natural  that  under  a  Republican  Adminstration  Re- 
publican members  should  iiave  a  good  deal  of  this  sort  of  work  to 


do  in  the  department.  There  is  nothing  improper  about  it,  and  it 
looks  as  if  Mr.  Bristow  had  quite  overstepped  the  limits  of  fair- 
ness in  reflecting  on  members  of  Congress  for  doing  it." 


THE   OHIO    LYNCHING. 

"r^OVERNOR  VARDAMAN  maybe  pardoned  for  that  sar- 
^— '^  donic  smile  as  he  reads  to-day's  news  from  Ohio."  re- 
marked the  Chicago  Post,  in  commenting  on  the  lynching  of  a 
negro  murderer  in  Springfield,  O.,  on  March  7,  and  the  race  riot 
on  the  following  day.  On  March  6,  the  negro  had  killed  a  negro 
woman  and  an  officer.  On  tiie  following  day  a  mob  stormed  the 
jail,  took  out  the  negro,  shot  him  to  death  in  the  jail-yard,  and  then 
hanged  the  body  to  a  pole  and  riddled  it  with  bullets.  On  the  8th. 
the  mob  set  fire  to  the  negro  quarter,  causing  a  loss  of  about 
$20,000.  The  buildings  were  dilapidated  frame-structures,  of  from 
one  to  three  stories  in  height.  The  town  all  last  week  was  under 
martial  law,  the  troops  being  sent  from  outside  towns.  The  prin- 
cipal thing  which  incited  the  mob,  it  is  .said,  was  the  leniency  with 
which  murderers  have  been  dealt  with  in  the  past  in  that  county. 
For  its  ten  murders  in  about  two  years  not  one  murderer  has  been 
electrocuted,  and  only  two  have  been  given  life  imprisonment. 

No  arrangements  seem  to  have  been  made  by  the  authorities  to 
cope  with  the  mob;  and  when  troops  were  called,  it  was  too  late 
to  prevent  the  lynching.  In  reply  to  a  message  from  Mayor 
Bowlus  early  in  the  evening  of  the  7th,  .Sheriff  Routzahn  said  he 
did  not  anticipate  trouble.  A  few  hours  later,  when  the  mob  began 
to  form,  he  asked  the  mayor  for  assistance.  Governor  Herrick 
could  not  be  reached  in  time  to  sanction  the  order  to  call  out  the 
troops,  but  the  adjutant-general  at  Columbus  was  found.  After 
some  delay,  efforts  were  made  to  gather  members  of  the  local  Na- 
tional Guard,  but  they  could  not  get  more  than  twenty  men  together, 
in  two  companies,  and  the  officers,  so  the  de.spatches  say.  feared  to 
confront  the  mob  with  so  few  men.  When  troops  from  the  outside 
towns  arrived,  the  mob  had  finished  its  work.  The  troops  were 
mustered  out  only  to  be  called  upon  again  the  ne.xt  day  to  restore 
order  in  the  city,  part  of  which  was  in  the  hands  of  the  rioters. 
When  the  mob  entered  the  jail.  Jailor  Gregory,  the  despatches 
say,  was  forced  at  the  point  of  a  revolver  to  turn  over  the  negro, 
realizing  that  it  was  useless  to  resist.  Other  officers  rushed  to  his 
assistance,  but  they  were   brushed  aside   by   the   mob.     Sheriff 
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Routzahn,  who  is  criticized  in  the 
press  for  not  using  greater  force  in 
protecting  the  negro,  "  pleaded  "  with 
the  mob,  and  declared  it  was  his 
sworn  duty  to  protect  the  negro  ;  but 
the  mob  only  jeered  at  him. 

The  authorities  come  in  for  severe 
criticism  from  the  newspapers, 
which  seem  to  think  that  the  officials 
could  have  prevented  the  outrage 
had  they  possessed  a  little  courage. 
"  Nothing  is  shown."  says  the  Bos- 
ton Herald,  "which  indicates  that 
the  dreadful  business  could  not  have 
been  prevented  if  there  had  been  a 
resolute  determination  to  prevent  it 
on  the  part  of  the  authorities.  The 
police  made  no  firm  stand,  and  not  a 
shot  was  fired  or  a  club  used  to  stay 
the  mob,  the  likelihood  of  which  had 
been  recognized  all  day."  The  New 
York  Press  calls  upon  Governor  Her- 
rick  to  remove  the  sheriff,  and  now 
that  a  grand  jur\-  has  been  put  at 
work  against  the  lynchers,  it  re- 
marks: "If  Governor  Herrick  does 
not  make  a  horrible  example  of  that 
Springfield  sheriff,  we  shall  be  vastly 
disappointed  in  a  man  on  whom  the 
country  has  looked  with  favor." 
"  One  can  not  read  the  details  of  the 
horror  without  feeling  that,  with  all  our  boasted  civilization,  we  are 
little,  if  any,  better  than  savages  when  it  comes  to  self-govern- 
ment," declares  the  Toledo  Blade;  "  the  authorities  were  either 
cowardly  or  corrupt,  and  should  be  held  responsible  for  the  gross 
outrage.  It  needed  but  a  strong  hand  and  a  cool  head  to  restrain 
the  mob.  These  were  lacking,  and  another  disgrace  has  been 
put   upon  Ohio." 

The  Southern  newspapers  think  that  race  prejudice  and  not  the 
crime  was  principally  responsible  for  the  lynching — a  view  that  is 
also  taken  by  some  Northern  papers.     "  The  Southern  press  and 


GOV.  MVRON  T.   HERRICK  OF  OHIO. 

The  Detroit  Free  Press  remarks  •  "  Governor  Vardaman  of 
Mississippi  prevented  a  lynching  recently.  (Governor  Herrick 
of  Ohio  should  lose  no  time  in  beginning  to  study  the  Vardaman 
manual  of  tactics." 


people  will  be  disposed  to  seize  on 
the  incident  in  proof  of  these  facts," 
says  the  Nashville  Banner;  and 
the  Springfield  (Mass.)  Republican 
says  that  "  the  truth  is  that  the  pe- 
culiar offense  of  the  negro  criminal 
in  all  cases,  which  exposes  him  to 
mob  vengeance,  is  the  color  of  his 
skin.  If  the  murderer  at  Springfield 
had  been  a  white  man.  he  would  now 
be  alive  and  awaiting  due  process  of 
law."  The  Charleston  Post  asks : 
"  What  sort  of  people  are  these  who, 
after  lynching  a  negro  for  the  murder 
of  a  pohceman.  proceed  to  burn  out 
the  entire  negro  quarter  of  the  city  ?  " 
Here  is  a  comment  from  The  Florida 
Times-Union  (Jacksonville),  which 
voices  the  sentiments  of  several 
Southern  contemporaries ; 

"If  lynching  can  have  a  plea  in  its 
defense,  it  is  when  the  crime  is  be- 
yond punishment  and  the  law  only 
punishes  the  innocent.  But  the  Ohio 
savages  can  not  plead  this  excuse  for 
their  cruelty — the  negro  in  this  case 
had  only  killed  a  negro  woman  and 
a  white  man — there  is  no  evidence 
that  he  was  lynched  for  killing  the 
negro  woman.  But  the  law  stood 
ready  to  punish  both  these  crimes — 
the  criminal  was  in  jail  and  held  by 
Why  should  he  have  been  lynched?  Are 
.  Let  justice  be  done  tho 


the  sheriff  for  trial 

white  murderers  lynched  in  Ohio? 

the  heavens  fall — arraign  this  body  of  citizens  before  the  courts 

and  let  the  penalties  of  the  law  be  enforced  that  our  institutions  be 

preserved  and  the  law  live  and  not  die  in  the  land.     Amen  !" 

Governor  Vardaman,  of  Mississippi,  who  with  the  aid  of  troops 
recently  prevented  a  lynching  in  his  State,  declares  that  the  inci- 
dent shows  the  "  intensity  of  race  prejudice  even  in  the  North." 
He  says  further : 

"  It  is  a  symptom  of  social  trouble  which  causes  me  to  look  with 


THE  NEW  GODDESS  OF  PE.\Cr. 

—Bush  in  the  New  York   World. 


l.N   NINETEEN    HUNDRED  AND   UMPIV-TWO. 

—  Leipziger  in  the  Detroit  Xews. 
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I  "1   WONDER   WHERE  I'LL  BE   A  YKAR  FROM  TO-I)AV." 

•  — McCutcheon  in  the  Chicago  Tribune. 

GLIMPSES   OF 

anxiety  to  the  future.  The  negro  is  increasing  in  criminality. 
Liberty  is  regarded  by  him  as  a  license.  The  only  remedy  is  re- 
straint and  the  enactment  of  laws  to  suit  his  peculiar  mental  and 
moral  nature.  Laws  suited  to  the  white  man  do  not  fit  the  negro. 
The  Fifteenth  Amendment  to  the  federal  Constitution  should  be 
repealed." 

REPORT   ON   THE   INDIAN    LAND   SCANDALS. 

WHILE  the  Indian  scandal  does  not  seem  to  be  as  serious  as 
first  anticipated  (for  last  summer  it  was  said  the  postal 
scandals  would  pale  into  insignificance  in  comparison  with  the  new 
scandal),  the  newspapers  regard  it  as  bad  enough.  Charles  J. 
Bonaparte  and  Clinton  Rogers  Woodruff,  who  have  been  investi- 
gating the  irregularities  in  the  Indian  Department,  report  that  the 
conditions  in  the  Territory  are  threatening  "  immediate  ruin  to  the 
genuine  Indian  population  and  profound  discredit  to  the  United 
States,  exciting  reasonable  discontent  on  the  part  of  all  classes  of 
the  population  and  demanding  prompt  and  drastic  remedies  on  the 
part  of  Congress."  The  investigators  say  the  Dawes  commission 
can  be  abolished  with  advantage  and  the  remaining  work  done  by 
the  Indian  inspector  and  citizenship  court.  The  Brooklyn  Eagle 
believes  the  commission  "  could  well  be  dispensed  with,"  and  the 
Pittsburg  Dispatch  says  that  "if  the  Administration  is  to  live  up 
to  the  early  reputation  of  its  head,  it  must  take  this  opportunity  to 
emphasize  that  when  any  of  its  representatives  acquire  pecuniary 
interests  in  the  subjects  of  their  official  action,  their  public  useful- 
ness is  ended." 

The  report  also  sustains  many  of  the  charges  made  by  Chief 
Agent  Brosius,  of  the  Indian  Rights  Association,  that  some  of  the 
government  officials  were  connected  with  land  companies  and  were 
helping  various  men  and  corporations  to  acquire  Indian  lands 
at  a  price  far  below  their  real  value.  In  so  much  of  the  report  as 
is  given  out  in  the  despatches  there  is  no  detailed  description  of 
the  ways  in  which  the  accused  officials  operated.  The  report  con- 
firms the  connection  of  Tams  Bixby,  chairman  of  the  Dawes  com- 
mission, with  the  Canadian  Valley  Trust  Company,  and  says  that 
this  fact  impairs  his  usefulness  as  a  public  official.  Commis- 
sioner Breckinridge  has  considerable  investments  in  corporation 
stock,  and  these,  the  report  says,  have  seriously  impaired  his 
public  usefulness.  Indian  Agent  Shoenfelt  is  exonerated  from  all 
the  charges  against  him,  and  the  report  says  that  Indian  Inspector 
J.  George  Wright's  temporary  ownership  of  stock,  which  he  has 


since  sold,  is  no  occasion  for  censure.  Commissioner  Thomas  B. 
Needles  admits  having  a  small  investment  in  a  certain  company, 
and  the  report  suggests  that  he  get  rid  of  it.  A.  T.  Aylesworth, 
chief  clerk  of  the  Dawes  commission,  and  H.  \' .  V.  Smith,  its  dis- 
bursing officer,  the  report  says,  are  identified  in  public  opinion 
(but  their  connection  is  not  proved)  with  supposed  real  estate  spec- 
ulations. The  report  says  that  such  speculation  should  be  forbid- 
den, and  that  the  accu.sed  officials  should  sever  all  connection  with 
these  companies.  Both  have  since  resigned  from  the  commission. 
Mr.  Hitchcock,  Secretarj^  of  the  Interior,  concurs  as  to  the  ref 
erences  to  federal  officials,  and  says  that  he  will  later  consider  the 
proposed  sweeping  changes  in  the  organization  and  administrative 


The  S  IRENUOUS  One—"  I  almost  wish  I  were  a  Democrat." 

—Taylor  in  the  Denver  A'ezus. 

STATESMEN 

methods.  The  President  says  that  if  it  should  be  found  possible 
to  close  up  the  work  of  the  commission  this  year  and  discontinue 
it  accordingly,  "  I  would  regard  this  as  desirable  and  invite  the  at- 
tention of  Congress  to  the  matter." 

"  When  we  consider  that  many  of  the  trust  companies  operating 
in  the  Territory  are  little  more  than  '  associations  of  individual 
grafters,'  "  says  the  Minneapolis  Tizzies,  "it  is  no  wonder  that  dis- 
credit is  cast  upon  reputable  corporations,  and  still  less  that  the 
Dawes  commission,  and  the  entire  federal  staff  in  the  Territory, 
are  in  bad  odor  there."  The  ^&yf  "Vork  Evening  Post  Atc\3.rt?,: 
"  What  was  justly  regarded  ten  years  ago  as  a  governmental  mis- 
sionary body  has  been  struck  by  a  kind  of  dry  rot  that  has  de- 
stroyed, not  only  the  philanthropic  impulses  which  actuated  the 
original  members,  but  the  instinct  of  official  rectitude  in  their  suc- 
cessors. There  is  a  pie  to  be  cut,  and  the  men  with  the  widest  pie 
knives  are  found  to  be  those  who  should  beat  back  the  hungry 
looters."     The  Providence y^Jwrz/rt/ remarks  : 

"  In  any  case  a  real  protection  against  graft  can  not  be  found  in 
occasional  investigations  and  convictions,  in  reorganizations  of 
systems,  or  in  spasmodic  action  of  any  kind.  The  remedy  must 
be  applied  earlier  and  higher  up.  It  does  not  appear,  it  is  true, 
that  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  in  this  case  any  more  than  the 
Postmaster-General  in  the  last  preceding  case  of  the  same  kind 
was  personally  involved  in  the  .scandal  or  aware  of  its  existence. 
But  in  both  cases  it  is  clear  that  there  was  carelessness  in  the  ap- 
pointment of  subordinates  and  carelessness  in  supervising  their 
work;  and  it  is  at  those  points  that  reform,  to  be  effective,  must 
be  undertaken  and  insisted  upon.  .So  long  as  men  who  are  capable 
of  grafting  are  admitted  into  the  public  service  and  not  constantly 
and  minutely  watched  they  will  find  opportunities  to  ply  their  ne- 
farious trade.     There  is  no  system  or  frequent  change  of  system 
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that  they  can  not  circumvent.  It  is  only  by  rigid  tests  for  appoint- 
ment, close  and  unremitting  oversight  after  appointment,  and  im- 
mediate discharge  for  the  first  lapse,  however  slight,  from  the 
strictest  honesty  that  grafting  can  be  reduced  to  its  lowest  terms." 


DEMOCRATIC     OBJECTIONS    TO    DEMOCRATIC 
"POSSIBILITIES." 

'T"*HE  most  noticeable  feature  of  the  Democratic  press  com- 
■*  ment  on  the  men  who  are  being  considered  for  the  Demo- 
cratic Presidential  nomination  is  the  note  of  criticism  and  protest 
that  arises  from  one  quarter  or  another  every  time  any  leader  be- 
comes prominent;  and  the  more  prominent  a  leader  becomes,  the 
louder  swells  the  chorus  of  opposition.  When  Mr.  Brj-an  occupied 
the  center  of  the  stage,  the  Gold-Democratic  press  assailed  him; 
when  a  Cleveland  boom  was  inaugurated,  it  was  Mr.  Bryan's  paper 
that  led  the  attack  on  the  ex-President;  when  Mr.  Gorman  at- 
tained prominence  by  his  leadership  in  the  Senate,  his  policy  and 
wisdom  were  riddled  by  a  score  of  Democratic  papers  that  favored 
the  Roosevelt  Panama  policy. 

Now  Mr.  Hearst  comes  to  the  front  by  his  capture  of  the  Rhode 
Island  delegation  to  the  national  convention,  and  in  his  turn  be- 
comes the  object  of  harsh  and  unfavorable  remarks.  "  Hearst  is 
enough  to  sink  any  cause  and  damn  any  party."  observes  the  New 
York  E'lieni/ig  Post,  ■an  independent  paper  with  Democratic  lean- 
ings; and  the  New  York  Times  (Ind.  Dem.)  calls  his  boom  "a 
menace  and  a  peril."  "The  movement  is  synonymous  with  evil," 
thinks  the  Norfolk  Landmark  (Dem.):  and  the  Macon  Telegraph 


HOW  LONG  WILL  IT  1  AKE  THEM   TO  RF.^CH  THI  IR    DESTINATION  .> 

— Biggersin  the  Nashville  Banner. 

IN   A    PRESIDENTIAL 

(Dem.)  says  :  "  Mr.  Hearst  will  not  be  nominated  this  year  unless 
the  gods  make  mad  the  Democratic  party  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
stroying it,  which  God  forbid  !  "  "  There  is  no  chance  of  his  being 
nominated  for  President,  and  we  do  not  believe  that  the  delegates 
from  a  single  Southern  State  will  vote  for  him  when  the  conven- 
tion meets  at  St.  Louis,"  says  the  Charleston  A'ews  and  Courier 
(Dem.),  and  it  adds  that  "  we  are  sure  that  he  would  be  defeated  if 
he  should  be  nominated."  The  Columbia  State  (Dem.)  ridicules 
the  idea  that  South  Carolina  favors  him  ;  and  the  Savannah  A'ews 
(Dem.)  finds  difficulty  in  seeing  "  how  Mr.  Hearst  could  expect  to 
have  much  support  anywhere."  People  must  certainly  "draw  the 
line  at  Hearst."  exclaims  the  Savannah  Press  (Dem.);  and  the 
Athens  (Ga.)  Banner  (Dem.)  would  look  at  his  nomination  as  "a 


calamity  to  the  Democratic  party."     It  "would  be  nothing  less 
than  party  suicide,"  declares  the  Atlanta /<?«;vm/ (Dem.). 

The  only  daily  of  any  importance,  outside  his  own  papers,  that 
favors  the  Hearst  candidacy  is  the  Atlanta  A'eivs.  which  says: 

"Hearst  is  the  people's  candidate.  The  people  are  for  him 
everywhere,  because  he  is  always  and  everywhere  for  the  people. 
The  politicians  are,  for  the  most  part,  against  him,  because  he  is 
not  for  the  politicians.  But  the  strength  of  the  Hearst  movement 
is  in  the  faith  and  hope  of  the  people  in  their  proven  and  effective 
champion 

"  All  the  old  names  that  are  linked  with  apathy,  compromise,  and 
concession  fused  in  a  furious  protest  against  the  young  David  of 
the  eight  Democratic  dailies  of  the  country. 

"But  it  is  all  in  vain.  The  people  are  in  the  saddle,  and  they 
will  ride  over  the  heads  of  the  bosses  to  victory." 

In  spite  of  Mr.  Cleveland's  denial  that  he  is  a  candidate,  his 
availability  for  the  nomination  is  being  discussed /;v  and  con  with 
no  little  vigor.  The  Houston  Post  (Dem.)  suggests  satirically  that 
Mr.  Cleveland  might  take  Senator  Hanna's  place  in  the  Repub- 
ican  party;  and  it  predicts  that  if  the  Democratic  party  nom- 
inates him.  the  South  will  "  cease  ft)  be  solid,"  and  "  more  than  one 
State  below  Mason  and  Dixon's  line  would  go  Republican  for  the 
first  time."  The  Omaha  IVorld-Herald  (Dem.)  can  not  imagine 
the  Democratic  voters  "  undertaking  the  gigantic  effort  sincerely  to 
support  the  half-baked  Republican  policies  of  Grover  Cleveland  "  ; 
and  the  Norfolk  I'irginian-Pilot  (Dem.)  declares  that  "Cleve- 
land's election  would  be  the  worst  defeat  the  Democracy  has  sus- 
tained since  it  named  Horace  Greeley."  for  "  in  the  case  of  Greeley 
it  stultified  itself  by  naming  a  Republican  and  going  to  defeat." 
while  "  if  it  should  name  and  elect  Cleveland,  it  would  doubly 
stultify  itself  by  putting  a  Republican  in  the  White  House." 

Charles  F.  Murphy,  the  leader  of  Tammany  Hall,  says  that  he 
favors  Mr.  Cleveland,  but  the  Brooklyn  Eagle  (Dem.)  suspects 
tiiat  he  is  merely  saying  this  "  as  a  mask."  and  that  he  really  favors 
Mr.  Hearst.  The  Louisville  Courier-Journal  (Dem.)  thinks  that 
Mr.  Murphy  is  masking  a  boom  for  Mayor  McClellan.  which  will 
be  "  sprung  "  at  the  right  moment.  The  New  York  Times  and 
World,  the  Brooklyn  Eagle,  Harper's  Weekly,  the  Chicago 
Chronicle,  the  Houston  Clironicle,  the  Nashville  American,  and  a 
number  of  other  similar  papers  speak  of  Mr.  Cleveland  favorably. 
Says  the  last-named  journal: 

"The  fact  is.  Cleveland  is  the  Colossus  of  the  party.     His  very 


'TIS  A  FKAKKLL  1  KING  IN  WINTK.R  TO  BK  SM  A  TTh  K I  Ti  K^•  IMF  BLAjiT, 
AND  TO  HEAR  THE  RATTLING  TRU.MPET  TIIL"N"r)KR,  '  CIT  AW  W  THE 
mSst  ! '  "  —May bell  in  llie  Brooklyn  Eagle. 
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ARTHUR    M.    BEAUPRfe, 

Minister  to  Colombia,  who  is  made 

Minister  to  Argentina. 


JOHN   BARRETT, 

Minister  to  the  Argentine  Republic 

who  is  made  Minister  to  Panama. 


W.  W.  RUSSELL, 

Charge  d'Affaires  at  Panama,  who  is 

made  Minister  to  Colombia. 


DIPLOMATIC   CHANGES  IN    LATIN    AMERICA. 


name  is  worth  a  million  votes  where  votes  are  most  needed.  \'iew 
him  from  every  point,  he  stands  out  among  his  fellow  Democrats 
as  the  pyramids  tower  above  the  Egyptian  sands.  Parker  has 
strength  here  and  there.  Gorman  has  followers.  Olney  is  well 
liked  in  spots.  Hearst  has  his  friends,  paid  and  otherwise.  But 
above  them  all  and  overshadowing  them  all  is  the  towering  per- 
sonality of  the  Sage  of  Princeton,  the  one  man  whose  every  utter- 
ance instantly  rivets  the  attention  of  millions  of  American  citizens. 
"  This  great  statesman,  could  he  be  induced  to  again  take  up  the 
leadership,  would  overwhelm  Roosevelt,  because  he  stands  for 
sound  and  conservative  policies  of  government  as  contradistin- 
guished from  radicalism  and  its  attendant  evils.  No  man  who 
reads  the  great  independent  press  can  fail  to  see  that  Mr.  Cleve- 
land is  the  choice  of  that  powerful  element,  an  element  without 
whose  votes  no  man  can  hope  to  succeed  at  the  ballot-box." 

In  regard  to  the  "Parker  boom,"  while  the  Democratic  Con- 
gressmen are  reported  to  be  largely  in  favor  of  it,  and  while  it  is 
thought  likely  that  the  New  York  state  convention  may  indorse 
his  candidacy,  it  must  be  said 
that  a  careful  reading  of  the  Dem- 
ocratic press  discloses  no  enthu- 
siasm for  the  movement.  The 
New  York  Sun,  which  has  shown 
many  evidences  of  anxiety  to  find 
"anybody  to  beat  Roosevelt." 
says  of  this  boom  : 

"South,  West,  North,  and 
East,  Democrats  wanting  to  find 
a  statesman  who  can  beat  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt  are  anxiously  in- 
quiring what  may  be  the  salient 
qualities  and  running  capabilities 
of  the  Hon.  David  Bennett  Hill's 
candidate,  Justice  Parker. 

".Salient  qualities?  The  esti- 
mable and  symmetrical  gentleman 
presents  to  the  incjuiring  vision  all 
the  .salient  qualities  of  a  sphere. 

"  Running  capabilities?  As  far 
as  has  yet  appeared,  the  running 
capabilities  of  perfect  rotundity 
only.  He  might  with  Hill's  as- 
sistance roll  along  through  a 
Presidential  canvass. 

"  \  Koosevelt-Parker  campaign 


would  resemble  a   footrace  between   a  centipede  and  an,  Edam, 
cheese." 


THE    POLYGAMY    PERIL. 

WHILE   the  most  varied  diversity  of  opinion  appears  in  the- 
comment  of  the  press  upon  the  testimony  regarding  Mor- 
monism  and  polygamy,  it  seems  to  be  true  that  the  newspapers, 
reach  a  severe  or  mild  conclusion,  according  to  their  belief  that 
the  Mormon  polygamy  is  growing  and  becoming  a  peril,  or  that  it 
is  dying  out.     This  testimony  is  coming  out  in  the  hearing  before 
the  Senate  committee  which  is  considering  Mr.  Smoot's  right  to  a. 
seat  in  the  Senate.     The  testimony  of  President  Joseph  F.  Smith, 
the  husband  of  five  wives  and  the  father  of  forty-two  children,  was. 
treated  in  these  columns  last  week,  and  it  was  seen  in  that  testi- 
mony that  the  committee  was  aiming  at  a  general  investigation  of 
polygamy  in  the  Mormon  Church.     President  Smith,  it  will  be  re- 
called, said  that  "not  more  than 
three    or  four    per  cent,   of   the- 
entire  membership  of  the  church  "' 
have   entered  plural  matrimony. 
The    Salt   Lake    Tribune,   com- 
menting on  this,  expresses  the  be- 
lief that  "a  little  over  one-third,. 
or,  say,  something  like  thirty-five 
I)er  cent."  of  the  Mormon  adults, 
in  Utah  are  living  in  polygamy; 
and  Senator  Dubois,  of  Idaho,  a 
member  of  the  Senate  committee, 
introduced    cen.sus     figures     last 
week  to  show  that  about  23X  per 
cent,  of  the  adult  Mormon  popu- 
lation in  Utah  were  living  in  po- 
lygamy  in    1890.      The    .Senator 
says  in  an  interview  : 

"The  solution  of  the  Mormon 
problem  must  be  made  iiere  and 
now  or  the  whole  country  will 
suffer  and  the  foundations  of  its. 
Government  will  be  weakened. 
Before  this  hearing  is  concluded 
the   country    will    learn    that    the 


"SHAKE,   I'AKU  !  " 

"Simultaneous  and  consecutive  polygamy."— Dr.  Dix. 

— Bush  in  the  New  York  World. 
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States  of  Utah,  Idaho,  Wyoming,  and  to  a  large  degree  Colorado 
and  Oregon,  are  threatened  with  a  terrible  curse  likely  to  spread 
beyond  the  West  and  Southwest  unless  it  is  checked." 

President  Smith,  however,  thinks  that  polygamy  is  on  the  wane. 
He  gives  the  following  figures  of  polygamous  families,  based  on  a 
church  census : 

"  In  1890,  at  the  time  of  the  late  President  Wilford  Woodruffs 
manifesto,  there  were  2,451  such  families. 

"  In  October,  1899,  it  was  found  that  this  number  had  been  re- 
duced as  follows  :  By  death,  750:  by  removals  beyond  the  confines 
of  the  republic,  63;  by  divorce.  95  ;  leaving  at  that  time  1,543. 

"ft  is  now  ascertained  that  the  original  number  has  been  re- 
duced by  1,554,  or  63  per  cent.,  leaving  only  897  still  living,  and 
that  the  great  majority'  of  them  are  of  advanced  age." 

The  Deseret  Evening  News  (Salt  Lake),  the  official  organ  of  the 
Mormon  Church,  welcomes  the  investigation  of  its  doings,  and 
says  that  "  there  is  nothing  in  it  but  will  endure  investigation,  or 
that  we  are  unwilling  to  expound  and  explain."     But.  it  adds : 

"When  untruths  are  told  about  plural  marriage  and  we  attempt 
to  show  the  truth,  we  are  accused  of  'teaching  polygamy,'  and  are 
accounted  as  criminals.  On  that  theory  President  Joseph  F. 
Smith  is  'teaching  polygamy  '  to  United  States  Senators,  and  we 
hope  he  will  be  able,  before  the  inquiry  is  closed,  to  set  forth  all 
that  we  believe  concerning  that  doctrine,  as  well  as  to  make  clear 
the  fact  that  there  are  less  cases  of  polygamous  marriage  in  Utah 
to-day  than  in  many  other  States  of  the  Union." 

What  is  meant  by  this  last  phrase  the  Mormon  daily  goes  on  to 
explain  as  follows : 

"  Of  course  the  state  of  society  outside  of  Mormondom  will  not 
be  entered  into  in  this  investigation,  but  it  would  not  be  amiss  for 
people  who  are  holding  up  their  hands  in  holy  horror  at  men  who 
have  plural  wives  and  will  not  cast  them  off  in  any  particular,  to 
take  note  of  common  relations  in  the  Christian  cities  of  this  coun- 
tty  that  are  not  only  unlawful,  but  frequently  involve  the  desertion 
and  repudiation  of  women  and  children,  and  conduct  that  is  both 
heartless  and  animal. 

"  The  'lifting  up  of  the  curtain  '  that  hides  these  practises  would 
disclose  an  array  of  'skeletons'  that  would  be  both  startling  and 
hideous,  and,  mark  it,  one  need  not  go  very  far  from  this  city  to 
find  cases  in  point.  How  would  some  of  the  blatant  howlers 
against  'Mormons '  who,  in  order  to  act  justly  and  honorably  with 
their  families,  find  themselves  in  face  of  a  misdemeanor,  relish  a 
retaliatory  movement  for  the  enforcement  of  statutes  and  ordi- 
nances that  would  strike  in  unexpected  quarters,  and  would 
mightily  disturb  many  select  social  circles? 

"Mind  this!  We  make  no  comparison  between  the  evils  that 
abound  in  this 'Christian  '  land  that  are  winked  at  and  condoned 
and  the  system  of  wedlock  revealed  through  the  '  Mormon ' 
prophet.  God  forbid  I  We  simply  give  a  hint  to  some  of  the 
corrupt  and  depraved  gentlemen  (?)  who  attack  the  Saints  and  are 
soaked  themselves  in  debauchery  or  spattered  with  vice,  that  they 
are  not 'living  within  the  law.' and  it  ill  becomes  them  to  shout 
and  point  the  finger  at  men  who  would  rather  forfeit  their  lives 
than  descend  to  the  level  of  their  revilers.  But  as  the  great  Mas- 
ter advised  to  his  followers,  let  the  Saints  possess  their  souls  in 
patience  I " 

The  Detroit  Free  Press  believes  that  polygamy  is  "  extermina- 
ting itself."  "  Time  will  eradicate  the  evil,"  it  remarks,  "  and  there 
is  nothing  to  worry  about."  The  Chicago  Chronicle  likewise 
thinks  that  the  practise  is  disappearing,  but  suggests  that  the 
present  persecution  is  more  likely  "  to  aggravate  the  evil  than  to 
remedy  it."  The  Buffalo  Express,  the  Minneapolis  Tribune,  and 
a  number  of  other  papers  fail  to  see  how  all  this  evidence  in  regard 
to  the  polygamy  of  Smith,  Lyman,  and  other  Mormon  leaders  can 
incriminate  Smoot,  who  is  not  shown  to  have  practised,  preached, 
or  advised  plurality  of  helpmeets. 

Other  papers,  however,  look  upon  polygamy  as  an  evil  of  so 
frightful  mien  that  even  to  associate  with  such  lawbreakers  as 
these  Mormon  leaders  should  disqualify  a  man  to  associate  with 
our  Senators.  "  Does  not  Mr.  Smoot's  representative  relation  to 
a  band  of  confessed  outlaws  disqualify  him  in  good  conscience 


from  membership  in  the  Senate?"  asks  the  Philadelphia  Ledger; 
and  the  New  Orleans  Times-Democrat,  and  the  Norfolk  I'lr- 
ginian-Pilot  think  it  does.  The  latter  paper  refers  to  Mormonism 
as  "a  conspiracy  to  commit  crime,"  and  it  declares  that  to  seat 
one  of  its  leaders  in  the  Senate  "would  be  nothing  less  than  an  in- 
famy and  a  shame." 

The  reflections  of  the  Mormon  daily,  quoted  above,  upon  the 
lax  matrimonial  relations  of  people  who  are  not  Mormons  find  an 
echo  in  many  other  news- 
papers and  a  demand  is 
being  heard  for  national 
laws  on  marriage  and 
divorce,  or  at  least  a 
national  statute  defining 
and  outlawing  bigamy 
that  will  reach  the  Mor- 
mons and  the  Dakota 
divorcees.  Some  of  the 
papers  advocating  this 
are  the  Philadelphia  In- 
quirer, the  Cleveland 
Leader,  and  the  Pitts- 
burg Gazette. 

The  Boston  Ad^'cr- 
tiser  and  the  Washing- 
ton correspondent  of  the 
Philadelphia  Press  are 
authority  for  the  state- 
ment tliat  the  Repub- 
lican leaders  are  begin- 


ROBERT  W.  TAYLER, 
Attorney     for     the    prosecution    in    the 
Smoot    case.       He    was    chairman   of   the 
special    House    committee  on  the  case   of 
Urigham  H.  Roberts. 


ning  to  fear  that  the 
Momion  voters  in  Utah. 
Idaho,  Nevada,  Colora- 
do, Wyoming,  and  Mon- 
tana will  go  over  to  the  Democrats  if  Senator  Smoot  is  excluded, 
so  they  are  planning  to  delay  action  till  after  election.  The  neces- 
sary delay  will  be  .secured,  we  are  told,  by  sending  a  Senatorial 
committee  to  Utah  which  will  find  itself  unable  to  finish  its  work 
and  return  until  after  the  adjournment  of  Congress. 


TOPICS   IN    BRIEF. 

President  Smith  confesses  a  large  responsibility  for  the  prevalence  of 
that  honored  name.— 7V«  A'ew  York  World. 

Some  of  the  Mormon  prophets  are  about  to  get  a  "  revelation  "  straight 
from  the  American  people. —  The  Cliicago  News. 

One  of  the  members  of  the  Korean  royal  house  is  visiting  in  Manila.  He 
probably  wants  to  get  a  tip  as  to  how  it  feels  to  be  benevolently  assimi- 
lated.—  Tlie  Washington  Post. 

Mr.  Bryan  says  that  Mr.  Cleveland  was  "  separated  from  public  duty  by 
a  lack  of  conscience."  Mr.  Bryan  was  separated  from  public  duty  by  lack 
of  votes. —  The  Atlanta  Journal. 

The  Russian  fleet  undoubted!}- was  in  Xew  York  harbor  at  the  time  of 
the  war,  and  in  view  of  recent  happenings  it  seems  a  merciful  thing  that 
nobody  called  the  bluff. —  The  Washington  Times. 

"It  is  the  man  who  counts,"  said  Mr.  Rockefeller,  Jr.,  to  his  class  Sun- 
day. But  some  men  are  able  to  count  a  good  deal  more  than  others — be- 
cause they  have  got  it  to  count. —  'The  New  York  Evening  Mail. 

Despite  the  claims  of  pessimists.  Democratic  harmony  does  not  appear 
to  be  so  far  removed.  Even  Mr.  Brj-an  and  ^Ir.  Cleveland  appear  to  bo 
agreed  on  their  opinions  of  each  other. —  The  Detroit  Free  Press. 

In  order  to  exclude  foreign  vessels  the  Philippines  are  part  of  the  United 

States.     In  order  to  exclude  Philippine  products  from  our  ports  the  islands 
are  a  foreign  country  and  tariff  rates  are  exacted. —  The  New  York  Herald. 

Representative  McMorhan  of  Michigan  wants  to  know  why  it  costs 
the  Government  $1,000,000  more  than  it  would  an  individual  to  have  a  bat- 
tle-ship built.  This  is  Mr.  McMorran's  first  term  in  Congress. — The  Wash- 
ington Post. 

The  last  of  several  Esquimaux  brought  LO  this  country  by  Lieutenant 
Peary  is  reported  to  be  dying.  It  is  scarcely  humane  to  bring  Esquimaux 
from  their  native  clime  and  expose  them  to  the  rigors  of  a  New  York  win- 
ter.—  The  Kansas  City  Journal. 
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LETTERS    AND    ART. 


IS  THE   TASTE    FOR    POETRY    DECLINING? 

T^OLLOWIXG  closely  upon  .Mr.  William  Watson's  article 
-'•  protesting  against  tiie  "  spirit  of  profound  insensibility  and 
indifference  to  literature  "  existing  in  England  (see  The  Literary 
Digest,  P^ebruaiy  13),  comes  an  address  by  Mr.  Alfred  Austin, 

the  English  Poet- Lau- 
reate, entitled  "  The 
Growing  Distaste  on 
the  Part  of  the  Many 
for  the  Higher  Kinds 
of  Poetry."  With  these 
deliverances  may  also 
be  linked  that  of  Prof, 
(leorge  Saintsbury,  of 
Edinburgh  University, 
who  declares  (in  the 
New  York  Iiidependent, 
February  25) :  "  Any  day 
we  may  wake  up  and 
find  ourselves  with  a 
really  new  poet,  a  really 
new  school  of  poetry. 
But  the  fact  is  that  we 
have  scarcely  had  the 
one,  and  we  have  cer- 
tainly not  had  the  other, 
for  nearly  forty  years." 
In  view  of  opinions  so 
pessimistic,  the  ques- 
tion may  well  be  asked  : 
Is  poetry  losing  its  old- 
The  London  Spectator 


MR.   ALFRED  .-VUSUN,  THE   FXGLISH   POET- 
LAURE.ATE. 

A"ho  has  been  tryinj^  to  account  for  "  the 
growing  distaste  on  the  part  of  the  many  for 
the  higher  kinds  of  poetry." 

time  hold  on   the   imaginations  of  men  ? 
(February  1 3)  says  : 


"  When  the  Poet- Laureate  teels  it  incumbent  on  him  to  lecture  at 
the  Royal  Institution  on  '  The  Growing  Distaste  on  the  Part  of  the 
Many  for  the  Higher  Kinds  of  Poetry,"  those  who  are  concerned 
for  tlie  development  of  what  is  best  in  the  mind  of  the  nation  must 
necessarily  experience  a  certain  shock  of  alarm.  This  was  Mr. 
Alfred  Austin's  self-chosen  task  on  Friday  week,  and  the  conclu- 
sions to  which  he  asked  his  audience  to  come  were  gloomy  enough. 
Men  and  women  to-day,  he  asserted,  turned  away  from  reflective 
poems  unless  they  were  of  the  most  modest  dimensions.  Our 
fathers  and  mothers  used  to  learn  long  passages  of  poetry  by 
heart,  whereas  their  children  looked  coldly  at  such  verse.  Even 
Shakespeare  himself  was  merely  tolerated.  In  his  younger  days, 
he  said,  he  could  repeat  by  heart  the  'Essay  on  Man."  'The  De- 
serted Village,'  and  Gray's  'Elegy.'  Was  there  a  man  or  a  woman 
under  thirty  who  could  say  as  nuicH  now?  The  readers  of  to-day 
preferred  tit-bits  of  poetry.  And  the  reason.''  He  jiut  this  distaste 
for  the  higher  forms  of  verse  down  to  one  main  reason — there  were 
other  minor  reasons,  .such  as  the  proclaiming  by  the  critics  that 
this  or  that  writer  was  a  great  poet  when  he  was  in  reality  nothing 
of  the  kind — that  another  kind  of  romantic  literature  was  more 
congenial  to  the  age.  The  novel  and  the  i)rose  romance  had  ousted 
long  poems.  This  he  regarded  as  a  misfortune.  Novels  might  be 
valuable  as  a  refreshment  to  overwrought  brains  and  to  persons 
recovering  from  sickness,  but  they  tended  to  destroy  the  taste  for 
the  higher  poetry.  Thus  what  might  have  been  the  most  whole- 
some of  tonics  ended  by  being  the  most  depressing  of  stimulants." 

The  spcclator  admits  that  there  are  grounds  for  Mr.  Austin's 
pessimistic  conclusions,  but  thinks  that,  on  the  whole,  his  state- 
ment is  exaggerated.     It  continues: 

"To  prove  his  point — to  prove — that  is,  that  .  .  .  the  class  of 
genuine  readers  and  thinkers  is  smaller  to-day  than  it  was  forty 
or  fifty  years  ago— the  Poet  Laureate  must  prove  that  there  is  a 
tendency  in  the  highest  class  to  drift  down.  He  can  not  demon- 
strate  that  by  stating  that  as  a  young  man  he  could  repeal  the 


'Essay  on  Man,"  '  The  Deserted  \illage,'  and  Gray's  'Elegy  in  a 
Country  Churchyard  '  by  heart,  and  by  challenging  the  present 
generation  to  produce  some  one  who  can  repeat  as  much  ;  because 
it  is  only  a  coincidence  when  to  the  critical  faculty  of  appreciating 
the  best  poetry  there  is  conjoined  a  remarkable  power  of  deliber- 
ately committing  verse  to  memory.  Rather  he  must  prove  that 
there  is.  on  the  whole,  a  noticeably  smaller  demand  on  the  part  of 
the  public  for  the  works  of  the  classic  poets.  And  if  Mr.  Austin 
were  to  attempt  to  demonstrate  this  by  an  appeal  to  the  sales  of 
the  booksellers — by  inquiring,  that  is,  how  many  copies  of  Shake- 
speare or  Milton  or  Wordsworth  or  Tennyson  are  asked  for  and 
bought  by  the  public  every  year — what  would  he  find?  He  would 
find,  we  believe,  that  the  demand  for  new  editions  of  the  classics 
is  very  large  indeed,  far  larger  than  it  used  to  be  ten  years  ago. 
.  .  .  That  the  genuine  'reading  public'  have  to-day  changed,  or 
are  likely  to  change,  their  reverence  for  the  great  poets  there  is  no 
evidence  at  all.  There  is  plenty  of  evidence  to  the  contrary  to  be 
obtained  from  a  glance  at  the  shelves  of  the  booksellers." 

Correspondents  of  The  Spectator  take  issue  with  this  view. 
One  writer  says :  "  I  believe  that  the  new  editions  of  the  poets  are 
mostly  bought  for  presents  for  young  people,  particularly  for  girls. 
.  .  .  Poetry  is  regarded— much  as  a  good  deal  of  religion  is— as  a 
pretty,  becoming,  proper  sort  of  thing  for  the  young,  but  as  of  no 
real  value,  and  without  any  serious  significance  for  grown-up  peo- 
ple." Taking  up  the  discussion  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  the 
New  York  Evening  Post  comments  : 

"  It  is  uncomfortably  true  that  the  pessimism  of  Mr.  Austin  and 
Mr.  Watson,  and  of  a  thousand  others  who  face  the  facts,  is  en- 
tirely justified.  There  is  indubitably  a  growing  dislike  among  us 
for  the  higher  kinds  of  poetry,  and  certainly,  if  the  Government  of 
this  country  does  not  actually  discourage  literature,  it  at  least  does 
nothing  to  aid  it.  Few  people,  probably,  stop  to  reckon  up  the 
enormous  decrease  in  the  mere  interest  of  living  brought  about  by 
this  indifference  to  the  joys  of  the  imagination.  How  the  dulness. 
and  triviality  of  what  is  called  society  might  be  relieved  by  a  seri- 
ous interest  in  literature  such  as  we  connect  with  the  great  salons 
of  France  and  England  in  the  old  days ;  how  the  stage  would  be 
cured  of  its  imbecility ;  how  much  those  who  toil  would  be  light- 
ened of  their  weariness  and  cares." 


WHAT   MAKES   A    BOOK   SELL-A   PUBLISHER'S 

VIEW. 

IN  a  literary  era  in  which  it  is  often  assimied  that  a  book's  suc- 
cess depends  chiefly  upon  the  way  in  which  it  is  pushed  and 
exploited,  it  is  encouraging  to  know  that  at  least  one  prominent 
publisher  (Mr.  George  P.  Brett,  president  of  the  Macmillan  Com- 
pany) has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  merit  and  vital  human  inter- 
est are,  after  all.  the  only  qualities  tliat  in  the  long  run  can  give  a 
book  wide  circulation.  Mr.  Brett  admits  that  new  methods  of  ad- 
vertising have  met  with  an  astonishing  degree  of  success,  "  e.spe- 
cially  where  the  novels  exploited  followed  on  the  heels  of  really 
popular  books,  and  especially  also  when  these  latter  were  imitated 
by  the  successors  in  question."  But  the  only  results  finally  at- 
tained have  proved  to  be  "an  increase  of  expense  on  the  part  of 
the  publishers  for  advertising,  the  filling  of  the  columns  of  the 
daily  and  weekly  newspapers  with  inane  and  often  offensive  per- 
sonalities about  authors  and  their  works,  and  a  general  weariness 
on  the  part  of  the  reading  public."  Books  which  deserve  to  suc- 
ceed, says  Mr.  Brett,  eventually  "find  their  public,"  whether  they 
are  advertised  or  not,  and  three  instances  cited  by  him  (in  the  New 
^■ork  Out/ook,  February  27)  lend  su])port  to  this  view  : 

"  In  the  winter  of  18S2  Mr.  F.  Marion  Crawford,  who  has.  I  be- 
lieve, published  more  novels  that  have  met  with  wide  success  and 
popularity  than  any  other  living  writer,  brought  out  his  first  novel, 
'Mr.  Isaacs.'  Its  early  history  is  curious  and  very  pertinent,  I 
think,  to  the  points  I  am  trying  to  establish.  .  .  .  '  Mr.  Isaacs' 
did  not  find  its  public  at  once,  and  the  enormous  jiopularity  and 
sale  which  it  afterward  enjoyed  began  only  after  it  had  been  pub- 
lished some  little  lime 

"Few  people,  probaljly,  to-day  read   Ikllamy's  'Looking  Back- 
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ward,'  which,  nevertheless,  remains  perhaps  the  best  story  of  its 
class,  and  was  for  many  montlis  more  read  and  talked  of  than  any 
novel  of  its  time,  its  sale  probably  having  reached  half  a  million 
copies.  Yet,  on  publication,  it  met  only  a  lukewarm  reception. 
and,  passing  from  the  hands  of  one  publisher  to  another,  was  not 
pushed  as  some  recent  novels  have  been.  Its  sale,  notwithstand- 
ing, was  so  large  that  I  have  been  told  that  its  original  publisher. 
who  went  out  of  business,  could  have  paid  all  his  debts  from  the 
protits  of  this  one  book,  if  it  had  found  its  public  at  once  on  pub- 
lication. 

"  No  recent  book  has  repeated.  I  think,  in  the  course  of  its  pub- 
lication, the  experience  of  Mrs.  Ward's 'Robert  Elsmere."  whicli 
was  given  away  as  a  premium  with  a  bar  of  soap— common  wasli- 
ing-soap  at  that— and  the  incident,  tho  amusing,  is  not,  perhaps, 
particularly  apropos  of  our  theme,  which  is  to  show  how  books 
achieve  circulation;  yet  'Robert  Elsmere  '  is,  nevertheless,  an  ex- 
cellent example  for  our  purpose.  Published  before  the  days  of 
international  copyright,  its  American  publishers  had  little  incentive 
to  make  it  popular,  to  do  so  being  merely  to  run  the  risk  of  piracy. 
Yet  of  their  comparatively  expensive  edition  tens  of  thousands  of 
copies  were  sold,  and  in  the  various  pirated  editions  which  after- 
ward appeared  the  book  must  have  circulated  upward  of  a  million 
copies,  and  without  advertising  or  exploitation  of  any  kind  in  the 
modern  sense  of  the  word." 

In  order  to  achieve  success  in  light  literature,  says  Mr.  Brett,  in 
conclusion,  it  is  necessary  to  deal  with  the  themes  which  have  and 
must  always  have  "perennial  human  interest."  The  success  of 
opportunity  or  of  the  moment  may  perhaps  be  attained  without 
doing  so,  but  "  the  books  which  have  become  standard  and  will 
live  throughout  all  lime  will  be  found  to  deal  with  those  subjects 
and  only  those  which  are  of  enduring  interest  to  the  human  race." 


"THE  FIRST  AMERICAN   STYLIST  OF  HIS 
GENERATION." 

I^HE  rumors  that  Mr.  Henry  James,  after  a  residence  of  twen- 
ty-two years  abroad,  is  on  the  point  of  returning  to  theUnited 
States  for  a  number  of  months,  in  order  to  renew  his  impressions 
of  this  country,  lend  special  timeliness  to  an  article  on  "  Henry 
James  and  His  Countrymen,"  by  Herbert  Croly  in  The  Lamp 
(February).  What  influence,  it  is  interesting  to  inquire,  has  Mr. 
James's  expatriation  had  upon  his  work?  What  has  he  gained 
thereby,  and  what  has  he  lost?  "These  questions,"  says  Mr. 
Croly,  "can  not  be  answered  without  some  discussion  of  the 
motive  which  induced  one  of  the  foremost  American  novelists  and 
the  first  American  stylist  of  his  generation  to  persist  in  living 
abroad  and  of  the  relation  which  he  and  his  work  occupy  to  the 
new  American  life,  letters,  and  literary  ideals."    We  quote  further  : 

"American  life  is  in  the  making.  Its  social  forms  are  confused 
and  indefinite ;  its  social  types  either  local  or  evasive,  or  imper- 
manent. Its  iaeal  of  a  democratic  society  in  a  democratic  state 
is  constantly  present  as  an  ideal,  but  mostly  absent  as  a  reality, 
offering  a  problem  to  be  worked  out  rather  than  an  achievement 
to  be  generalized  and  portrayed.  Its  intellectual  interests  are 
for  the  present  subordinated  to  its  moral,  practical,  and  business  in- 
terests. The  atmosphere  of  its  life  is  charged  with  activity  and 
endeavor  rather  than  with  observation  and  reflection.  The  novelist 
who  attempts  to  represent  this  life  tinds  himself  in  a  difficult  situ- 
ation. It  is  hard  to  reach  or  to  maintain  any  sufficient  intellectual 
concentration  or  detachment.  He  is  him.self  generally  caught  up 
and  whirled  along  by  these  powerful  illusions  which  strenuous  Amer- 
icans are  trying  to  convert  into  realities.  He  becomes  either  a  patri- 
otic orator  masked  as  a  novelist,  or  he  confines  himself  to  the  de- 
scription of  the  social  eddies  which  ihe  flood  of  American  life  occa- 
sionally casts  off  to  one  side.  In  such  a  society  the  permanent 
aspects  which  a  novelist  may  fix  tend  to  be.  as  the  work  of  Mr. 
Howells  shows,  somewhat  unimportant;  and  if  the  better  Ameri- 
can novelists  are  particularly  deficient  in  the  power  of  coherent, 
salient,  and  edifying  thought,  if  they  seem  unable  to  compose  large, 
powerful,  and  vivid  social  pictures,  the  difficulty  lies  both  with  the 
material  itself  and  with  the  effect  of  their  surroundings  in  diluting 
the  blood  of  their  intellectual  purpose. 

"  In  abandoning  his  own  country.  Mr.  James  seems  to  have  been 


driven  by  the  logic  of  his  choice  to  fasten  his  attention  more  ex- 
clusively than  ever  upon  those  social  traits  in  which  his  country- 
men, when  at  home,  are  most  completely  lacking.  He  instinc- 
tively, he  consciously,  preferred  the  study  of  definite  and  mature 
social  types.  Altho  coming  from  the  country  of  little  leisure,  Mr. 
James  almost  always  portrays  leisured  people,  or  people  in  their 
leisured  moments — men  and  women  who  have  for  one  cause  or  an- 
other abandoned  the  day's  work.  They  may  not  be  rich;  but  if 
so  they  have  either  consented  to  their  poverty,  or  are  seeking 
wealth,  as  did  Kate  Croy.  by  devious  and  daring  social  diplomacy. 
They  are  not  interested  in  trade,  in  politics,  nor.  as  a  rule,  in  ideas ; 
but  they  are  'wonderfully'  interested  in  each  other:  and  the  only 
active  working  people  who  are  admitted  to  this  set  of  economic 
parasites  are  the  artists — the  people  whose  active  work  illuminates 
the  play  of  social  contrast,  diplomacy,  and  adventure.  Mr.  James 
likes  to  arrange  people  of  this  kind  in  effective  and  significant 
combinations,  heightened  by  an  effective  and  significant  back, 
ground.  It  is  a  .subtle,  exciting,  and  finished  social  situation 
which  he  isolates,  analyzes,  interprets,  and  composes,  with  his  eyes 
fastened  exclusively  upon  the  psychological  esthetics  of  the  people 
and  the  social  esthetics  of  their  attitudes  toward  one  another. 

"  London  is  obviously  much  more  in  the  shadow  of  this  kind  of 
social  foliage  than  is  New  York  or  Boston." 

The  real  penalty  which  Mr.  James  pays  for  his  expatriation, 
continues  Mr.  Croly.  is  that  of  being  wholly  separated  from  the 
main  stream  of  American  literary  fulfilment.  His  public  is  neces- 
sarily small,  and  it  does  not  include  to  any  effective  extent  his 
American  fellow  craftsmen — "the  men  who  will  carry  on  the  work, 
and.  i^erhaps.  have  their  share  in  the  consummation." 

"It  should  be  added,  however,  that  if  the  consummation  is 
reached,  it  will  be  reached  only  by  the  acquisition  on  the  part  of 
his  literary  fellow  countrymen  of  an  artistic  and  intellectual  integ- 
rity analogous  to  that  of  Henry  James.  What  they  need  above  all 
is  some  infusion  of  his  incorruptible  artistic  purpose,  of  his  devo- 
tion to  good  workmanship,  of  his  freedom  from  stupefying  moral 
and  social  illusions,  of  his  ability.  limited  by  his  outlook  tho  it  be, 
really  to  simplify  his  material  and  really  to  construct  his  effect. 
Their  need  of  an  infusion 
of  this  kind  can  scarcely 
be  exaggerated.  Without 
it  their  work  will  remain 
at  best  a  kind  of  literary 
journalism,  and  will  be  as 
certainly  ephemeral  as 
are  all  slovenly  and  su- 
perficial works  of  art. 
Much  as  his  literate  fel- 
low countrymen  need  Mr. 
James,  however,  it  is  the 
misfortune  of  his  position 
that  they  do  not  and  can 
not  derive  this  artistic 
leaven  directly  from  his 
books.  In  individual 
cases,  of  course,  the  fer- 
ment has  been  transmit- 
ted, but,  on  the  whole, 
they  can  not  obtain  any 
conspicuous  benefit  from 
him  without  a  dangerous 
imaginative  transposi- 
tion. They  can  not  sub- 
mit to  his  influence  with- 
out risking  what  is  best 
in  their  own  point  of  view. 
He  who  is  in  some  ways 

so  great  and  admirable  a  master  will  be  shunned  or  ignored  as  a 
teacher  and  model  by  his  American  fellow  craftsmen  ;  and  if  they 
acquire  any  of  his  merits,  it  must  necessarily  be  from  a  source 
which  has  some  of  Henry  James's  intellectual  incorruptibility  and 
disinterestedness,  but  which  also  has  the  quality  of  being  mo- 
mentous, contagious,  and  popular. 

"  To  possess  much  of  the  style  and  intellectual  vision  which  one's 
countrymen  need,  and  yet  to  be  so  divided  from  them  that  you  can 
not  help  them  in  their  poverty,  seems  to  me  a  high  price  to  pay  for 
the  advantages  of  Mr.  James's  expatriation.     Yet  I  am  not  bold 


MK.    HKNKV    JAMKS. 

He  is  e.xpected  to  visit  this  country  dur- 
ing the  coming  summer,  after  a  residence 
of  twenty-two  years  abroad. 
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enough  to  say  that  the  price  is  too  high.  An  achievement  so  ex- 
traordinan-  and  so  individual  as  that  of  Henrj-  James  is  absolutely 
its  own  justification,  and  American  critics  should  recognize  this 
plain  condition  by  considering  it  chiefly  upon  its  own  merits,  rather 
than  upon  its  defects  or  effects." 


FORBES   ROBERTSON'S   "HAMLET." 

FORBES  ROBERTSON  is  regarded  by  almost  general  crit- 
ical consent  as  the  greatest  "  Hamlet"  of  the  modern  Eng- 
lish stage,  and  his  appearance  in  this  role  at  the  Knickerbocker 
Theater,  New  .York,  has  aroused  keen  interest  in  dramatic  circles. 
During  the  past  seven  years  Mr.  Robertson  has  been  seen  in  this 

part  in  England  and 
Germany.  In  this  coun- 
try he  gave  his  first  per- 
formance of  the  play 
at  Philadelphia  a  few 
weeks  ago. 

The  metropolitan  crit- 
ics pass  varying  judg- 
ments on  Mr.  Robert- 
son's impersonation, 
but  agree  in  conceding 
its  great  originality  and 
rare  personal  distinc- 
tion. "This  new  Ham- 
let," says  The  Sun, 
"  should  be  seen  by 
ever}'  lover  of  Shake- 
speare." T/te  Times 
comments : 

"  The  Hamlet  of 
Forbes  Robertson  is 
dominated  by  a  tone  of 
refined  and  beautiful 
naturalism.  It  is  less 
romantically  impassion- 
ed and  vehement  than  the  Hamlet  of  E.  H.  Sothem,  less  pictur- 
esque and  salient  in  externals  than  that  of  Irving,  less  forcible 
in  imagination,  less  richly  colored  in  emotion  than  that  of  Edwin 
Booth.  But  it  impersonates  in  the  highest  degree  the  modern  feel- 
ing for  simple  and  fiawlessly  human  art.  It  was  Emerson  who 
remarked  that  the  speculative  genius  of  Hamlet  waited  to  be  un- 
derstood until  the  nineteenth  century.  It  may  be  added  that  it 
remained  for  the  end  of  that  century  and  the  beginning  of  the  next 
to  embody  that  genius  of  thought  and  doubt  in  an  actor  who  con- 
ceived the  princely  hero  as  first  of  all  a  man.  As  Forbes  Robert- 
son sits  in  a  leather  armchair  in  the  Garrick  Club,  smoking  a 
cigarette,  the  thoughtful  profile,  the  melancholy,  luminous  eyes, 
the  simple  dignified  attitude  suggest  nothing  so  much  as  the  Prince 
of  Denmark.  On  the  stage  these  attributes  heighten  and  kindle 
under  the  spell  of  beautiful  thought  and  gracious  human  emotion, 
but  they  retain  their  quality  of  exquisitely  modulated  lifelikeness. 
"Tall  and  spare  is  this  Hamlet,  princely  erect  in  carriage,  with 
hands  that  bespeak  in  their  exquisite  refinement  the  soul  born  in 
the  purple  ;  artistically  sparing  of  gesture,  yet  eloquent  in  the  least 
flutter  of  susceptibility  and  emotion  ;  with  a  lean  countenance  of 
aquiline  profile,  and  hollow,  ascetic  cheeks,  almost  gaunt;  with 
large,  sensitive  mouth,  .sad,  deep,  luminous,  eloquent  eyes,  and  a 
voice— but  words  fail  for  that  voice,  leaving  the  fattest,  most  opu- 
lent dictionary  bankrupt. 

"If  it  is  less  than  golden  and  crimson  in  its  emotional  sugges- 
tion, it  is  more  than  silver.  In  its  moments  of  repression  it  mut- 
ters sonorously  like  an  organ,  and  like  an  organ  it  swells  in  pas- 
sionate utterance  with  a  thousand  musical  modulations.  It  ca- 
resses, it  pleads,  it  sobs,  and  it  cries  out  in  pain.  And  every  tone 
is  replete  with  delicate  thought  and  apt  meaning.  It  is  not  a  per- 
sonality, perhaps,  that  compels  the  dull  to  poetic  comprehension, 
the  in.sensible  to  sensibility,  and  it  thus  lacks  the  universal  ap])eal 
oi  the  loftiest  art.     Yet  it  is  the  personality  of  incarnate  intellect, 


FORBES  ROBERTSON  AS  "  HAMLET." 

This    impersonation     is    proclaimed    "  the 
most  impressive  since  that  of  Edwin  Hooth." 


the  scholar,  the  prince  of  men.     It  is  the  personality  of  the  great 
modem  Hamlet." 

T/ie  Eveniiig  Post  takes  a  less  favorable  view  of  the  perform- 
ance.    It  says  in  part : 

"  In  a  tlieatrical  sense  the  impersonation  is  exceedingly  attract- 
ive, if  it  is  not  always  sound.  Some  of  the  most  serious  flaws  in 
it  are  due,  indeed,  to  undue  straining  after  theatrical  effect,  to  de- 
vices permissible,  possibly,  in  romantic  drama,  but  out  of  place  in 
high  tragedy.  ...  In  the  more  tragic  parts  of  the  play,  in  the 
scenes  with  the  Ghost,  in  the  Queen's  chamber  scene,  and  in  the 
final  catastrophe,  Mr.  Robertson  plays  with  sufficient  force  and 
feeling,  but  rises  to  no  great  heights  of  tragic  passion.  In  melan- 
choly, in  moods  of  philosophic  abstraction,  in  poetic  and  romantic 
glamour,  in  elevation,  his  Hamlet  is  lacking ;  in  alert  intellectuality, 
in  originality  of  general  design,  in  modernity  of  manner,  and  in  ex- 
cellence of  technical  execution,  it  is  a  ver>' noteworthy  achievement. 
It  is  inexpressibly  superior  to  the  multiform  mimicries  of  Beer- 
bohm  Tree,  or  the  affectations  of  Wilson  Barrett,  but  it  will  not 
atone  for  the  disappearance  of  Irving's  prince.  It  is  a  most  elab- 
orate and  skilful  compilation,  but  it  never  reveals  the  glow  of  an 
inspiration." 

Mr.  William  Winter,  of  The  Tribune,  writes: 

"The  actor  is  shown  to  be  introspective,  intellectual,  pensively 
somber,  endowed  with  sensibility  and  refinement,  and  profession- 
ally capable  ;  the  performance  is  uninspired  and  cold.  It  has  been 
officially  proclaimed  as  '  the  most  impressive  Hamlet  since  that  of 
Edwin  Booth.'  Such  it  could  readily  be — for  since  the  time  of 
Edwin  Booth  (which  was  also  the  time  of  the  great  Hamlet  of 
Henry  Irving),  there  has  been  no  embodiment  of  this  character 
that  was  '  impressive,'  unless  it  were  impressive  for  error,  or  heavi- 
ness, or  dulness,  or  affectation,  or  folly.  It  is  vastly  preferable, 
however,  to  the  desecrations  that  have  been  exhibited  here  from 
Germany,  Italy,  and  France  (the  elderly,  brawny,  muscular,  and 
fat,  or  the  fantastic,  wizened,  and  vapid  Hamlets  of  such  actors  as 
Sonnenthal,  Salvini.  Rossi,  Mounet-Sully,  and  Sarah  Bernhardt. 
.  .  .  It  lacks  the  authoritative  predominance  of  a  great  personal- 
ity. It  lacks  poetry.  In  its  effort  to  be  modem,  colloquial,  and 
expeditious,  its  manner  dwindles  to  that  of  the  preceptor  (as  in  the 
argumentative,  expository,  and  tame  utterance  of  the  great  speech 
about  death),  or  to  that  of  the  drawing-room  exquisite  (as  in  the 
instructions  to  the  Players  and  in  the  dialogue  with  the  graveyard 
clown) ;  but  it  is  sustained  and  sincere,  and  at  least  it  has  thought, 
dignity,  feeling,  and  grace.  In  the  old  days  of  the  stage  reputa- 
ble performances  of  Hamlet  were,  comparatively,  numerous,  and 
nobody  was  expected  to  go  into  hysterics  about  them.  The  pres- 
ent exposition  of  the  tragedy  will  not  ignite  the  neighboring  waters, 
but  it  enables  the  community  to  see  a  pictorial,  tho  not  always 
rational,  setting  of  a  great  play,  and  to  listen  to  some  of  the  most 
majestic  and  beautiful  words  that  ever  were  written,  and,  as  an- 
nounced at  the  outset  of  these  remarks,  it  will  stimulate  that  so- 
lemnity of  feeling  and  meditation  which  is  good  for  the  soul." 

In  the  New  York  performance  the  part  of  Ophelia  is  taken  by 
Mr.  Robertson's  wife,  Gertrude  Elliott.  Her  impersonation  of 
this  role,  .says  The  Times,  is  "a  work  of  careful  artistry  rather 
than  a  creation  of  the  imagination  " :  but  it  is  "  intelligent,  girlish, 
and  sincere." 


DOSTOYEVSKY,   THE   DOiVIINATING    FORCE    IN 
RUSSIAN    LITERATURE. 

THE  letters  of  Feodor  Mikhailovitch  Dostoyevsky  have  just 
been  edited  in  Moscow.  Ossip-Louri^,  a  Russian  writer, 
has  an  article  in  the  Revue  Socialiste  (Paris)  which  is  really  a 
character  sketch  of  the  neurotic  Russian  sociological  novelist 
"  whose  Dantesque  figure  has  not  ceased  to  dominate  Russian  lit- 
erature." This  writer  calls  Dostoyevsky  an  "epileptic  psycho- 
sociological  romancer."  and  declares  that  the  author  of  "  Memoirs 
from  a  Morgue"  and  "Crime  and  Punishment"  was  an  inspirer 
of  the  work  of  Nietzsche.     To  quote  the  novelist's  own  words : 

"  I  am  one  of  the  proletariat  of  letters.     1  have  never  produced 
a  work  which  I  have  not  paid  for  in  advance.   .   .  .   It  has  happened 
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to  me  many  times  that  the  beginning  of  a  chapter  of  one  of  my 
novels  was  already  in  press,  while  the  end  was  still  in  my  head  and 
positively  had  to  be  written  the  next  morning.  My  necessity,  the 
lack  of  money,  choked  and  strangled  and  gnawed  at  me.  Ah.  if 
I  only  had  had  money,  my  future  would  have  been  secure." 

The  great  tragedy  of  the  novelist's  life  was  his  condemnation 
and  exile  to  Siberia,  because  of  his  alleged  connection  with  the 
Petraschevsky  affair.  He  had  made  an  excellent  start,  and  his 
first  work,  "Poor  Folks"  (1848),  had  a  colossal  success.  The 
famous  Ru.ssian  critic,  Bielinsky,  after  reading  this  work  wrote  to 
the  author :  "  Do  you  yourself  understand  what  you  have  done  ? 
It  is  a  new  revelation  in  art.  Be  careful  of  your  talent;  you  will 
become  a  very  great  writer."  His  second  novel,  "  Sosie."  was  not 
so  successful,  but  the  third,  "  White  Nights,"  was  making  him  still 
more  famous  when  the  conspiracy  was  discovered.  In  April.  1849, 
the  St.  Petersburg  police  apprehended  a  group  of  twenty  three 
revolutionists,  among  them  Uostoyevsky,  at  the  house  of  one  of 
them,  the  since  famous   Petraschevsky.      The  last-named  was  a 

disciple  of  Fourier,  and 
his  doctrines  were,  ot 
course,  considered  dan- 
gerous to  the  state. 
They  were  all  immedi- 
ately put  into  prison  and 
condemned  to  death ; 
but  Dostoyevsky  and 
several  others  had  their 
sentences  commuted  to 
exile,  the  author  being 
sentenced  to  be  deprived 
of  all  his  rights  and  con- 
demned to  forced  labor 
in  Siberia.  He  denied 
ever  sharing  in  Petra- 
schevsky's  political  and 
philosophical  opinions. 
While  in  prison  in  a 
fortress  in  eastern  Si- 
beria he  wrote  many 
letters  to  his  brother 
Andre.  His  sufferings 
in  prison  finally  induced 
him  to  recant  all  his  liberal,  philosophical,  and  political  views,  so 
that  not  only  was  he  content  to  confess  that  he  had  never  wished 
for  a  Russian  republic,  but  declared  "  that  there  was  nothing  good 
in  Russia  since  Peter  the  Great  which  had  not  come  down  from 
the  higher  classes  to  the  lower,  from  the  throne  to  the  people. 
From  below,  however,  nothing  good  had  ever  mounted  to  the 
surface,  nothing  but  egotism  and  brutality."  The  life  in  prison 
almost  maddened  him.     He  wrote  : 

"  The  intellectual  privations  are  much  worse  than  the  most  hor- 
rible physical  treatment  which  we  undergo.  .  .  .  A  man  of  culture, 
condemned  by  the  law  to  suffer  the  same  penalty  as  this  man  of 
the  common  people,  suffers  incomparably  more  tham  the  latter.  He 
must  smother  all  his  longings,  choke  off  all  his  customs,  and  step 
down  into  a  sphere  much  lower  with  an  air  he  is  unaccustomed  to 
breathe.  He  is  like  a  fish  thrown  upon  the  sand.  His  punishment 
is  sadder  and  harder  to  bear  than  is  that  of  the  ordinary  man." 

After  four  years  of  forced  labor  and  five  in  military  service  Dos- 
toyevsky petitioned  the  Emperor,  Alexander  II.,  for  permission  to 
return  to  St.  Petersburg,  in  order  that  he  might  recover  his  health 
and  look  after  his  family  interests.  His  material  and  physical 
condition  was  then  pitiable.  "  I  had  to  write  for  money  and  abase 
my  soul.  .  .  .  For  six  months  my  wife  and  I  have  been  in  such 
misery  that  our  very  last  piece  of  linen  is  worn  out.  The  little  one 
has  fallen  sick,  and  my  wife  can  not  get  the  necessary  nourish- 
ment for  her.  .  .  .  Look  at  Turgenef  and  Gontcharov,  those  rich 
men  I     I  wish  thev  could  see  the  condition  in  which  I  work." 


KEODOR   DOSTOYEVSKY, 

Russian  novelist  (1822-1881).     For  nine  j'ears 
an  exile  in  Siberia. 


It  was  at  this  time  that  Dostoyevsky  began  to  be  inspired  by  his 
Panslavistic  theory,  which  he  afterward  elaborated,  and  for  which 
he  has  been  so  much  condemned.  "  Conservative  and  mystic,  .  .  . 
a  fervent  disciple  of  the  Orthodox  church,  a  perfect  patriot,  Dos- 
toyevsky became  the  hope,  the  supreme  guide  of  the  Slavophiles, 
whose  theory  is  Russia  and  Russia  only.  The  Slavophiles  would 
jealously  guard  their  country  from  the  foreign  element,  even  as  the 
Mus.sulmans  guard  the  women  of  their  harems.  Every  foreigner 
is  an  enemy.  Russia  should  know  nothing  of  the  developments 
which  European  civilization  could  introduce  into  her  political  and 
social  organism.  To  protect  the  national  means  of  production 
against  foreign  markets,  to  guard  the  national  development  against 
every  idea  from  the  outside,  to  afifirm  that  Peter  the  Great  and 
Catherine  II.  were  wrong  in  trying  to  introduce  foreign  institutions 
and  sciences,  these  are  the  ideas  of  the  Slavophiles."  And  of 
these  Dostoyevsky  was  chief.     W'e  quote  in  conclusion : 

"  Dostoyevsky  knows  with  a  wonderful  knowledge  the  hearts  of 
his  heroes.  He  goes  to  the  bottom  of  their  hearts  and  reads  the 
motives  which  guide  their  actions.  He  has  sincere  compassion  for 
all  humanity,  for  every  one  who  suffers,  with  faith  in  the  spiritual 
insight  of  the  poor  and  oppressed.  He  goes  down  to  the  depths, 
of  the  houses  of  shame,  into  the  most  horrible  abysses  of  vice  and 
misfortune.  He  shows  how  many  of  our  ideas  are  moral  or  im- 
moral only  according  to  circumstances.  He  puts  before  us  with 
terrible  plainness  the  fatal  question  ox  the  responsibility  of  crime 
and  virtue.  He  conducts  his  reader  by  successive  steps  and  all 
sorts  of  moral  descents  to  the  very  foundation  of  the  human  heart. 
All  his  pages  vibrate  with  tenderness — it  is  more  than  charity — a 
tenderness  which  is  a  true,  all-embracing  love.  .  .  .  He  delves, 
deep  down  into  the  human  soul  and  discovers  the  psychological 
impulses  which  .so  often  disfigure  it." — Traiislaiion  made  for'Xwx', 
LrTER.ARV  Dk;i-:st. 


NOTES. 

Thi'  movement  to  build  a  music-hall  in  Chicago  and  to  make  the  Chicago 
Orchestra  permanent  has  succeeded,  and  the  concerts  are  to  become  a  per- 
petual institution.  This  announcement  is  made  on  the  authority  of  the 
Chicago  Record-Herald,  which  declares  that  the  success  of  the  effort  repre- 
sents "  the  crowning  achievement  in  the  life  of  Theodore  Thomas." 

Mr.  Edmund  Gosse's  appointment  to  the  librarianship  of  the  British 
House  of  Lords  "  recalls  another  literary  candidacj',"  says  the  New  York 
Evening  Post,  "that  of  Matthew  Arnold,  in  1S67,  for  the  librarianship  of  the 
Commons.  Tho  he  had  Disraeli's  support,  a  '  horrid  domestic  intrigue' 
turned  the  post  over  to  a  more  obscure  applicant.  To  Afr.  Arnold  the  dis- 
appointment was  considerable,  for  his  duties  as  a  scliool  examiner  were 
onerous." 


GKR.M.\NY'S     "OFFICI.\I.  "     ART     .^^T    THE    ST.    I.OUIS    EXPOSITION— "  MAY    IT 
NEVER   RETURN   TO  VIIE  F  \THERI.AND  !  " 

-^impluissiiiius  (Munich). 
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SCIENCE    AND    INVENTION. 


PHOTOGRAPH    TAKEN    THROUGH     AN     OPAQUE 
BODV  BV  DR.  LE   BON  ;     EXPOSURE  ONE  MINUTE. 


THE   NEW   DISCOVERIES   IN    RADIATION. 

THE  various  new  discoveries  in  radiation  that  have  justly  at- 
tracted SO  much  attention  of  late  years,  both  among  scientific 
men  and  the  general  public,  are  treated  as  a  group  in  an  article 
contributed  to  La  Nature  (Paris)  by  M.  A.  de  Marsy.     The  writer 

calls  special  atten- 
tion to  the  radiations 
discovered  years  ago 
by  M.  Gustave  Le 
Bon  and  called  by 
\\\m.  luiiiicre  noire 
[dark  light].  These 
discoveries  w'ere 
noted  in  these  col- 
umns at  the  time, 
but  they  were  neg- 
lected both  by  the 
scientists  and  the 
public,  and  Le  Bon's 
name  is  unknown  to 
those  who  are  famil- 
iar with  the  names 
of  Rontgen  and  the 
Curies,  yet  his  dis- 
covery seems  now  to 
be  acknowledged  by 
all  as  a  real  and  val- 
uable one.  M.  de 
Marsy  proceeds  first  to  classify  the  various  types  of  newly  dis- 
covered radiation.     He  says : 

"  The  new  radiations  that  physicists  have  been  studying  for  sev- 
eral years  fall  into  two  entirely  distinct  classes :  i.  Radiations  of 
the  cathode-ray  family — that  is  to  say,  similar  to  the  rays  emitted 
by  the  cathode  of  a  Crooke's  tube.  These  consist  of  projected 
particles.  2.  Radiations  produced  by  vibrations  propagated 
through  the  ether  by  waves.  Such  are  the  'dark  light '  of  Dr. 
Gustave  Le  Bon  and  the  ;/-rays  of  Blondlot. 

"  To  the  first  class  of  these  radiations  belong  the  emissions  of 
radioactive  bodies,  such  as  radium,  thorium,  and  uranium.  They 
are  formed  of  a  mixture  of  particles  of  dissociated  atoms  charged 
with  electricity. 

"  It  was  thought  at  first  that  a  very  small  number  of  bodies  pos- 
sessed this  property  of  sending  out  ceaselessly  a  flood  of  matter 
coming  from  the  breaking-up  of  their  atoms;  but  in  a  series  of 
memoirs  published  during  the  last  seven  years  Dr.  Le  Bon  has 
proved  that  all  bodies  have  this  property  in  various  degrees.  .  .  . 

"  This  theory  of  the  university  of  radioactivity  has  finally  be- 
come widespread.  Recently  Profe.ssor  Lodge  said  that  the  diffi- 
culty was  not  to  find  radioactive  bodies,  but  substances  that  are 
not  radioactive." 

Le  Bon  believes  that  all  these  phenomena  are  aspects  of  a  new 
form  of  energy,  which  he  calls  "  intraatomic,"  which  is  as  widely 
diffused  as  heat,  and  which  causes  the  disaggregation  of  matter. 
He  believes  that  he  can  establish  the  following  laws  : 

"  I.  Matter,  hitherto  supposed  to  be  indestructible,  slowly  dis- 
appears by  the  continual  dissociation  of  its  component  atoms. 

"2  Tlie  products  of  this  dissociation  constitute  a  substance 
intermediate   between  ponderable   bodies   and    the  imponderable 

ether 

"  3.  Matter,  hitherto  regarded  as  inert  and  able  only  to  give  up 
energy  that  lias  been  furnished  to  it,  is,  on  the  contrary,  a  colossal 
reservoir  of  forces  that  it  may  give  out  without  being  supplied 
from  outside." 

The  rays  di.scovered  by  Blondlot  and  named  by  him  «-rays  are 
of  the  .second  category  into  which  the  writer  divides  the  new  radi- 
ation (that  analogous  to  ordinary  light),  and  they  appear,  he  says, 
to  be  closely  similar  to  Le  Bon's  "dark  light."     Le  Bon  has  been 


able  to  photograph  through  opaque  i^odies,  we  are  informed  by  M. 
de  Marsy.  This  feat  is  often  reported  in  the  newspapers,  but 
usually  turns  out  to  be  simply  the  making  of  a  print  from  a  nega- 
tive—a ver>'  different  thing  from  the  making  of  a  negative  when  an 
opaque  body  separates  the  photographed  object  from  the  camera. 
M.  Le  Bon"s  results  are  apparently  of  the  latter  kind;  the  photo- 
graph of  a  house  reproduced  herewith  is  remarkably  clear  consid- 
ering the  circumstances.  The  lack  of  perfect  focus,  he  says,  is 
due  to  the  facts  that  the  focus  of  his  "dark-light"  rays  can  be 
found  only  by  calculation,  and  that  the  phosphorescent  screen  used 
as  a  sensitive  plate  had  a  rough  surface.  The  photograph  of  a 
candle  flame  is  a  snapshot,  and  was  taken  by  an  observer  who  was 
with  his  camera  in  complete  darkness.  An  ordinary  photograph  of 
the  flame  is  added  for  comparison.  An  ordinary  photographic 
plate,  the  writer  tells  us,  is  not  very  sensitive  to  these  radiations, 
but  certain  phosphorescent  substances  are  as  sensitive  to  invisible 
light  as  gelatinobromid  is  to  the  visible  spectrum,  and  it  is  with 
these  that  the  photographs  here  reproduced  were  obtained.  That 
so  many  bodies  should  give  off  these  invisible  radiations  is,  says 
M.  de  Marsy,  a  very  natural  phenomenon;  there  is  nothing  won- 
derful about  it.     He  goes  on: 

"  All  these  bodies,  down  to  a  temperature  of  absolute  zero,  radi- 
ate on  the  simple  condition  that  they  shall  be  placed  in  surround- 
ings of  slightly  lower  temperature  than  themselves.  .  .  .  But  what' 
could  not  have  been  foreseen  is  the  great  penetration  of  these  rays,- 
which  traverse  [in  the  case  of  Blondlot's  «-rays]  several  centime- 
ters of  metal.  The 
Hertzian  [electric] 
waves  traverse  stone, 
wood,  marble,  etc.. 
but  .  .  .  are  stopped 
by  a  sheet  of  metal 
only  one  centimeter 
[0.4  inch]  in  thick- 
ness. As  for  ultra- 
violet radiations,  a 
sheet  of  glass  only 
one-tenth  of  a  mil- 
limeter [ji^  inch] 
thick  suffices  to  stop 
them  entirely. 

"  Spiritualists  of- 
ten talk  of  bodies 
surrounded  with  a 
luminous  aureole. 
This  really  exists, 
but  we  do  not  .see  it. 

Since  above  absolute  zero  everything  in  nature  radiates,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  to  a  sufficiently  sensitive  eye — and  perhaps  there  are 
nocturnal  animals  with  .such  eyes — an  individual  plunged  in  what 
seems  to  a  normal  eye  to  be  absolute  darkness  may  appear  sur- 
rounded with  brilliant  light." — Translation  made  for 'Yb.^  Liter- 
ary Digest. 


PHOTOGRAPH  OF  A  CANDLE  FLAME  TAKEN 
THROUGH  AN  OPAQUE  BODY;  EXPOSURE  ONE- 
THIRTIETH  SECOND. 


Where    are    the  Wireless   Telegraphs?— Some    of 

the  technical  journals  are  beginning  to  suggest  that  wireless  teleg- 
raphy is  not  living  up  to  its  brilliant  promises.  One  of  the  "  pes- 
simists" writes  thus  editorially  in  The  American  Electrician 
(March,  1904) : 

"  We  are  really  beginning  to  despair  of  ever  seeing  the  fruition 
of  even  the  most  modest  ambitions  of  wireless  telegraph  enthusi- 
asts. At  the  outset  we  mildly  suggested  that  wireless  telegraphy 
might  prove  of  incalculable  practical  value  for  signaling  between 
ships  and  lighthouses,  .shore  stations,  etc.,  over  relatively  short 
distances,  ])ut  that  its  field  was  obviously  limited,  and  we  were 
promptly  put  down  as  belonging  in  the  category  of  pessimists  and 
obstructionists.  Time  has  developed  numerous  'inventors'  of 
wireless  systems,  produced  magnificent  fields  for  all  such  .systems 
— on  paper— and  brought  forth  inspiring  recitals  of  '  intentions,' 
claims,  predictions,  etc.,  ad  infinitnin.  But  we  have  been  pained 
to  note  that  whenever  any  one  has  called  upon  wireless  telegraph 
apparatus  actually  to  do  something  practical  and  fulfil  one  bun- 
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dredth  of  one  per  cent,  of  the  roseate  promises  made  for  it,  some- 
thing '  unexpected '  has  happened.  The  legitimate  market  for 
operative  wireless  apparatus  has  never  been  satisfactorily  sup- 
plied;  the  United  States  Signal  Corps  has  had  a  succession  of 
discouraging  experiences  with  wireless  telegraph  apparatus  and 
promoters ;  attempts  at  practical  wireless  operation  on  an  impor- 
tant scale  made  in  this  countr\^  have  turned  out  exasperating  fizzles. 
Under  the  circumstances  we  acknowledge  that  the  first  clause  of 
our  original  prognosis  was  wTong  and  are  tempted  to  substitute  the 
opinion  that  wireless  telegraphy  shows  no  symptoms  of  proving 
valuable  under  any  industrial  circumstances  whatever.  This,  how- 
ever, would  scarcely  be  justified,  since  there  are  a  few  ship  and 
shore  stations  at  work." 


RIFLE    PRACTISE   WITHOUT   POWDER   OR 

BULLET. 

A  SO-CALLED  "sub-target  gun  machine,"  by  the  use  of 
which  a  soldier  may  be  given  all  the  benefits  of  long-range 
target  practise  without  firing  his  rifle,  is  described  in  The  Atneri- 
can  Inventor  (March  i).  The  device  has  been  adopted  by  both 
this  country  and  Canada,  and  was  used  with  success  in  the  recent 
army  maneuvers  at  Camp  Sanger,  Fort  Riley,  Kansas,  the  most 
extensive  held  in  this  country  since  the  Civil  War.  Says  the 
writer  of  the  article  just  mentioned  : 

**  The  only  target  practise  engaged  in  during  the  encampment 
was  with  the  sub-target  gun  machine,  one  of  those  purchased  by 
the  Government  being  located  at  Fort  Riley.  Officers  and  men 
alike  were  enthusiastic  in  its  praise. 

"This  machine,  illustrations  of  which  accompany  this  article  .  . 
is  designed  for  target  practise  without  the  use  of  ammunition. 
The  need  of  apparatus  of  this  description  has  long  been  felt  by 
officers  and  men  of  the  regular  army  as  well  as  the  militia  and  not 
a  few  private  individuals  interested  in  rifle-shooting,  for  marks- 
men require  frequent  and  long  practise  to  become  proficient  and 
to  remain  so.  To  do  this  with  ammunition  involves  considerable 
expense,  especially  as  it  is  necessary  to  use  the  daytime  and  fre- 
quently to  go  to  a  range  a  long  distance  away  for  such  practise. 
The  modern  high-power  rifle  and  the  increasing  density  of  popula- 
tion render  the  providing  of  suitable  ranges  within  a  convenient 
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THE  St;B-TARGET  GUN  M.ACHINE  ;  KNEKLING  POSITION. 
Courtesy  of  The  American  Inventor  (Washington). 

distance  of  the  city  very  difficult.  It  is  this  fact  together  with  the 
economy  of  sub-target  gun  practise  that  have  created  the  great  in- 
terest which  is  everj'where  shown  in  this  machine. 

"  As  will  be  seen  by  the  accompanying  illustrations,  the  machine 
is  simple  in  construction.  It  consists  of  a  subbase  or  stand  and 
adjustable  carriage  base ;  a  ground-steel  carriage  rod  having  at  the 


THE  SUB-TARGET  GUN   MACHINE. 
Courtesy  of  The  American  Inventor    (Washington.) 


target  end  a  steel  scoring-needle  accurately  spring-balanced  on 
ground-steel  ball  joints;  a  sub-target  holder  which  is  released  elec- 
tromagnetically  by  the  trigger  when  the  gun  is  fired,  driving  the 
sub-target  against  the  scoring-needle,  thus  giving  an  absolute  rec- 
ord of  the  aim  or  hold  of  the  gun  by  the  marksman  ;  and  a  gun- 
holder  proper,  in  which  the  gun  is  securely  held,  the  joints  having 
finely  fitted  ball  bear- 
ings so  designed  and 
constructed  that  it 
is  absolutely  impos- 
sible to  secure  a 
point  of  rest  with 
which  to  steady  the 
gun  when  aiming. 
This  holder  is  so 
counterbalanced  that 
only  the  weight  of 
the  firearm  is  sup- 
ported by  the  marks- 
man. The  machine 
may  be  used  at  either 
standing,  kneeling, 
or  prone  position. 
It  is  scientifically 
accurate  and  correct 
in  every  detail,  ma- 
chinery  especially 
designed  for  th  is  pur- 
pose being  used  in 
its  construction.  Its 
durabihty  is  one  of 
its  strong  points. 

"  One  of  the  im- 
portant details  of 
this  machine  is  a  dial 
and  indicator  by  the 
use  of  which  the  ma- 
chine may  be  so  ad- 
justed as  to  compen- 
sate for  the  individual  error  in  eyesight.  The  variation  of  eye- 
sight is  almost  universal,  and  this  means  of  defining  and  compen- 
sating for  this  variation  is  greatly  appreciated, by  inspectors  of 
rifle  practise,  who  also  find  a  most  valuable  aid  in  the  scoring- 
needle,  which  reproduces  in  a  magnified  degree  every  motion  of 
the  gun  in  the  hands  of  the  marksman,  and  by  watching  which 
they  can  readily  detect  his  faults. 

"The  adoption  of  these  machines  by  the  United  States  and 
Canadian  governments  marks  a  new  era  in  military  rifle  practise, 
and  already  a  marked  improvement  in  marksmanship  has  resulted 
wherever  they  have  been  used.  The  shots  that  hit  are  the  shots 
that  count,  and  the  army  that  is  made  up  of  good  marksmen  is  the 
army  that  will  win  the  battles  of  the  future.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  this  machine  is  being  taken  up  by  the  schools,  and,  with 
the  rising  generation  well  instructed  in  marksmanship,  the  outlook 
for  the  future  military  proficiency  of  the  country  is  most  promis- 
ing."   

Effect  of  a  Magnet  on   Phosphorescence.— That 

an  ordinary  magnet,  in  which  the  intensity  of  the  magnetism  varies 
along  the  bar,  acts  on  faintly  luminous  bodies  in  a  manner  very 
similar  to  the  «-rays  discovered  by  Blondlot,  is  announced  in  a 
note  read  before  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences  by  M.  C.  Gut- 
ton.     Says  The  Electrical  Review^  in  a  note  on  the  subject : 

"M.  Gutton  has  found  that  if  a  piece  of  cardboard  containing 
patches  of  phosphorescent  sulfid  is  shifted  along  a  magnet-bar, 
the  patches  near  the  poles  are  brighter  than  those  near  the  center 
of  the  magnet.  By  means  of  suitable  screens  he  eliminated  any 
error  due  to  «-rays,  without  appreciably  affecting  the  result.  No 
effect  is  noticeable  when  the  screen  is  placed  in  a  strong  or  a  uni- 
form field.  It  seems  only  to  be  produced  where  the  lines  of  mag- 
netic force  are  not  parallel.  The  screen  is  very  sensitive,  as  the 
effect  is  observed  by  the  modification  of  the  earth's  field,  caused 
by  placing  a  bar  of  bismuth  or  a  wire  carrj-ing  a  very  small  current 
a  short  distance  away  from  the  screen.  No  explanation  is  offered, 
but  it  is  evident  that  if  there  is  an  increase  in  the  luminous  energy 
radiated  it  must  be  either  at  the  expense  of  the  magnet  or|  of  the 
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luminous  screen.    It  is  possible  that  an  instrument  based  upon  this 
action  might  be  useful  in  the  study  of  magnetic  fields." 


HUB   MOTOR   FOK    AUTOMOBH.E. 
Courtesy  of  The  Western  Electyician  (Chicago). 


A    MOTOR-CAR   WITH    MOTORS   IN    ITS 
WHEELS. 

IX   a  recently  invented  form  of  motor-car,  the  motors  are  con- 
tained in  the  four  wheels,  one  in  each.     Says  the  writer  of   a 
description  in  The  IVestern  Electrician  : 

"  Four  'gyroscope  '  motors  of  two  horse-power  each  are  ar- 
ranged, one  within  each  wheel,  with  its  armature-shaft  nearly  at 
right  angles  to  the  axle  of  the  vehicle.     Each  motor  is  fastened 

immovably  to  the 
axle  and  carries  an 
elongated  armature- 
shaft  bearing  on  each 
end  a  pinion.  These 
two  pinions  engage 
two  annular  gears 
within  the  wheel- 
casing.  Herein  lies 
the  most  interesting 
feature  of  the  trans- 
mission. The  wheel 
proper  is  divided  in- 
to two  parts  by  a 
plane  at  right  angles 
to  the  axle  [see  illus- 
tration]. Each  sec- 
tion of  the  wheel  car- 
ries an  annular  gear 
or  rack  for  the  en- 
gagement of  one  of 
the  pinions  of  the 
armature-shaft,  the 
racks  facing  each 
other.  The  arma- 
ture is  set  at  a  slight 
angle  to  the  axle  ve- 
hicle, so  that  one  of  the  spurs  engages  one  of  the  gears  and  the 
other  spur  the  gear  facing  the  first,  the  two  points  of  bearing  com- 
ing at  points  diametrically  opposite  on  the  armature-shaft.  .  .  . 
By  this  plan  special  advantages  are  attained.  The  motor  drives 
from  both  ends  of  the  aimature-shaft,  grappling  the  wheel  at  both 
sides  at  the  rim,  relieving  the  thrust  from  the  axle.  This  reduces 
the  friction  to  a  minimum.  In  winding  a  watch,  for  instance,  it 
is  obvious  that  better  results  can  be  obtained  by  using  the  thumb 
and  finger  as  a  couple  on  opposite  sides  of  the  stem,  rather  than 
by  attempting  to  do  the  work  by  drawing  from  one  side  of  tlie 
stem. 

"  The  two  pinions  need  be  but  half  the  size  that  would  be  neces- 
sary if  only  one  were  used,  to  obtain  the  same  reduction.  In  other 
words,  double  the  reduction  may  be  obtained  within  any  given 
space.  Consequently  within  the  wheel  itself  there  is  sufficient 
space  to  reduce  the  velocity  of  a  high-speed  motor  for  adaptation 
to  the  low  speed  required  for  a  heavy  truck.  The  fact  that  high- 
speed motors  can  be  used  without  the  intervention  of  complicated 
gearing  mechanism,  thereby  using  the  form  of  motor  which  is  the 
cheapest  in  construction  and  of  the  most  efficient  operation,  is 
said  to  offset  to  a  great  extent  the  increased  cost  of  construction 
over  that  where  only  one  or  two  motors  are  used. 

"  Another  advantage  is  that  the  sides  of  the  wheels,  which  are 
solid  metal  plates,  form  the  casings  of  the  motors,  keeping  out 

dust  and  mud  from  the  parts 

"  The  normal  speed  is  1,400  revolutions  per  minute,  which,  with 
the  gear  reduction  of  25  to  i,  gives  the  car  a  speed  of  six  miles  an 
hour.  .  .  .  Steering  is  accomplished  by  an  attachment  which  moves 
botli  front  and  rear  wheels  at  the  same  time,  so  that  they  follow 
along  concentric  curves,  reducing  the  wear  and  tear  on  the  rear 
tires.     For  braking,  a  band-brake  or  strap-clutch  is  provided  on 

each  wheel 

"  Favorable  results  are  looked  for  in  the  efficiency  of  operation 
of  the  gyroscope  motor-car.  The  results  of  an  efficiency  test 
made  at  Lewis  Institute.  Chicago,  on  a  motor-vehicle  using  this 
tyjje  of  transmission  showed  a  friction   loss  in  gear  of  only  three- 


fourths  of  one  per  cent,  up  to  a  sixteen  per  cent,  overload,  using  a 
reduction  of  14  to  i. 

"  One  feature  which  apparently  adds  to  the  merits  of  the  new 
vehicle  is  the  fact  that  a  complete  motor  unit  is  embodied  in  a 
single  wheel.  Therefore  an  extra  wheel,  weighing  425  pounds, 
can  always  be  carried  on  the  truck,  and  in  case  of  an  accident  all 
that  is  necessary  to  remedy  the  fault  is  to  jack  up  the  axle  and 
replace  the  defective  wheel  with  the  good  one,  requiring  only  a 
few  minutes  time.  The  motor  connections  terminate  in  four  plugs 
of  different  shapes,  each  of  which  fits  into  a  correspondingly 
shaped  hole  in  the  connecting-block  on  the  vehicle,  so  that  an  in- 
experienced person  may  replace  the  wheel  without  getting  the 
connections  wrong,  for  there  is  only  one  way  that  they  will  fit. 

"  Four-wheel  drive  should  lengthen  the  life  of  tires,  which  at 
best  are  a  heavy  item  of  expense  in  a  city  where  the  pavements 
are  rough." 

WHAT   THE    ANTARCTIC   CONTINENT    IS    LIKE 

UNDER  the  heading  of  "  The  Seventh  Continent,"  an  analysis, 
by  Prof.  Albrecht  Peuck,  of  the  University  of  Vienna,  of 
the  results  of  recent  south  polar  exploration  is  printed  in  transla- 
tion in  the  Boston  Evening  Transcript  (February  3).  The  original 
was  contributed  by  the  author  to  the  Vienna  Freie  Presse.  Pro- 
fessor Peuck  says  that  no  new  coast  has  been  discovered,  and  no 
noticeable  change  on  the  maps  will  have  to  be  made.  He  con- 
tinues : 

"  It  is  easy  to  undervalue  the  results  of  the  more  recent  expedi- 
tions— that  is,  if  one  has  in  view  only  an  increased  knowledge  of 
the  coast-line.  No  new  coast  has  been  discovered.  The  results 
of  the  recent  expeditions  lie  in  different  lines  from  those  of  the 
years  1820-1843.  The  latter  in  reality  only  sighted  separate  strips 
of  coast-land  ;  but  now  man  has  set  foot  on  that  land  and  studied 
its  nature  and  configuration.  If  we  designate  the  discoveries  from 
Bellingshawsen  to  Sir  James  Ross  as  littoral-nautical,  those  re- 
cently made  are  of  a  physical-geographical  nature  and  have  been 
made  by  masters  of  that  science.  They  have  cleared  up  a  number 
of  problems  which  could  not  be  cleared  up  on  earlier  voyages. 

"  Sir  James  Ross  discovered  the  great  wall  of  ice  to  the  east  of 
the  volcanoes  Erebus  and  Terror.  He  knew  nothing  at  all  about 
its  formation,  nor  has  any  one  else  been  sure  about  it,  until  the  re- 
cent visits  to  it.  From  Ross's  description  it  might  be  a  seam  of 
very  thick  pack  ice,  but  since  Borchgrevink's  investigation,  and 
more  especially  since  Scott's  expedition,  we  are  sure  that  it  is  the 
end  of  a  glacier  not  less  than  six  hundred  miles  wide,  which  occu- 
pies the  deep  valley  between  the  mountains  of  King  Edward  VII. 
Land  and  Victoria  Land.  Again,  Dumant  D'Urville  and  Wilkes 
were  not  sure  whether  what  they  saw  was  land  or  only  masses  of 
ice.  The  investigations  of  Drygalski  show  that  it  is  land  com- 
pletely covered  with  glaciers ;  that  the  ice-cap  reaches  to  the  sea, 
the  underlying  rocks  showing  through  only  in  a  few  places.  It  is 
a  great  inland  sea  of  ice  such  as  is  found  in  the  interior  of  Green- 
land to-day,  and  such  as  during  the  glacial  period  covered  northern 
Europe  and  the  northern  part  of  North  America.  Those  scien- 
tists who  were  bold  enough  to  suggest  the  existence  of  a  large 
Antarctic  continent  from  the  presence  in  the  Antarctic  Ocean  of 
icebergs  with  boulders  on  them  have  been  confirmed  in  their  con- 
jectures, for  a  glacier  of  such  enormous  proportions  presupposes 
an  underlying  land  mass 

"  Antarctica  is  almost  wholly  covered  with  this  large  inland  ice 
sea,  which  has  a  probable  area  of  four  million  square  miles.  The 
land  itself  can  only  be  seen  along  the  coast,  and  here  alone  is  it 
possible  to  support  animal  life.  Here  are  the  breeding-places  of 
the  penguins  which  inhabit  the  southern  seas  as  far  north  as  the 
drifting  ice  goes.  Here  also  Borchgrevink  had  discovered  a  most 
scanty  vegetation,  species  of  lichen,  one  of  which  closely  resem- 
bled Iceland  moss.  In  the  waters  at  the  foot  of  the  steep  cliffs 
there  is  abundant  animal  life — star-fishes,  jelly-fishes,  and  differ- 
ent kinds  of  sea  mammals,  as  the  seal,  etc.  From  the  narrow  strip 
of  coast-land  we  get  an  idea  of  the  inner  strata  of  the  continent. 
Most  noticeable  is  the  frequent  recurrence  of  volcanic  rock.  .  .  . 
There  are  several  active  volcanoes 

"It  is  indeed  a  new  continent,  .seen  before  at  a  distance,  which 
has  been  laid  at  our  feet.  It  is  inhospitable  and  uninhabitable 
for  man,  but  magnificent  in  it.self.  Nowhere  else  but  in  distant 
Victoria  Land  do  we  have  a  smoking  volcano  and  perpetual  ice 
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side  by  side.  Monotonous  it  is  where  the  inland  ice  reaches  with- 
out a  break  to  the  coast,  but  magnificent  where  the  cliffs  rise  per- 
pendicularly out  of  the  sea,  as  on  the  shore  of  Victoria  Land,  or 
the  west  of  Graham's  Land.  Those  on  board  the  Belgica  never 
grew  tired  of  looking  at  the  scene,  as  they  sailed  through  Belgica 
Strait,  which  they  discovered,  surrounded  as  they  were  almost 
completely  by  enormously  high  cliffs  which,  under  the  polar  sun. 
shone  and  sparkled  in  the  most  beautiful  colors,  while  below  the 
sea  was  the  darkest  of  blues,  with  here  and  there  an  iceberg  shi- 
ning and  glistening  on  its  surface.  .  .  .  One  great  difficulty  which 
has  always  stood  in  the  way  of  south  polar  explorations  seems  to 
be  removed — its  great  distance  from  the  inhabited  world.  But 
now  the  known  part  of  Antarctica  can  be  used  as  a  starting-point 
for  journeys  to  its  unknown  parts,  and  altho  not  lavishly  provided 
for  by  nature,  still,  if  all  other  sources  are  exhausted,  there  are 
penguins  and  seals  in  sufficient  quantities  to  support  human  life  in- 
definitely. No  matter  how  cold  and  isolated  it  may  seem  to  the 
little  handful  of  explorers  in  Antarctica,  they  need  not  feel  that 
they  are  doomed  to  die." 


HOW   TO    FEEL   MUSIC. 

AN  electrical  device  by  which  music  can  be  "felt"  instead  of 
heard  is  the  result  of  a  recent  invention.  The  musical 
vibrations  are  transformed  into  electrical  ones  in  something  the 
same  way  that  they  are  in  a  telephone  wire,  but  the  electric  pulses 
are  from  an  induction-coil  capable  of  giving  a  shock,  and  hence 
may  be  felt  throughout  the  body.  The  device  is  thus  described  in 
Popular  Meclt allies  (March) : 

"To  say  that  you  can  hear  a  '  loud  '  necktie,  or  see  it  thunder, 
seems  scarcely  less  ridiculous  than  to  say  you  can  'feel'  a  new 
piece  of  music  being  played,  yet  the  latter  is  made  a  reality 
through  a  new  contrivance  that  has  just  been  invented.  Maybe 
the  inventor's  next  step  will  be  to  enable  us  to  smell  the  music. 

"  'Feeling  '  music  is  made  possible  through  an  electrical  device, 
called  the  'vibrochord,'  by  which  the  sound  is  made  to  affect  the 
patient's  sense  of  touch  as  well  as  his  sense  of  hearing.  Those  who 
have  experienced  the  new  sensation  declare  that  music  '  feels  '  as 
good  as  it  sounds,  and  that  there  is  all  the  difference  in  the  world 
in  the  feeling  of  a  pretty  air  and  an  ugly  one.     Different  persons 
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Courtesy  of  Popular  !\Techanics  (Chicago) . 

like  the  feeling  of  different  tunes.  Some  declare  '  ragtime  '  feels 
better  than  any  other,  while  cultivated  tastes  prefer  the  feeling  of 
classical  music. 

"  In  '  feeling  '  music  the  sound  is  conducted  from  the  instrument 
to  the  person  by  m.eans  of  electric  wires.  Instead  of  the  sound- 
waves merely  knocking  on  the  tympanum  of  the  ear,  as  in  listening 
to  music,  the  waves  of  harmony  course  clear  through  the  body,  so 
that  the  tune  is  felt  from  head  to  foot.  The  device  can  be  attached 
to  any  kind  of  musical  instrument,  so  that  we  can  feel  a  piano, 
phonograph,  guitar,  banjo,  or  an  organ  play,  or  feel  the  blowing 
of  a  cornet  or  a  trombone,  and  if  a  wire  could  be  attached  to  every 
horn  we  could  feel  the  music  of  a  brass  band.  Those  who  have 
practised  '  feeling  '  music  have  demonstrated  that  they  can  easily 
discriminate  between  the  feeling  of  different  airs  as  well  as  of  dif- 


ferent instruments.  They  could  readily  distinguish  the  feeling  of 
'Home,  Sweet  Home,'  from  'My  Ragtime  Chinaman.'  altho  they 
were  separated  from  the  instrument  by  walls  so  thick  that  the 
music  could  not  possibly  be  heard. 

"  This  feeling  of  music  is  declared  to  have  wonderful  healing 
powers.  It  is  prescribed  by  its  inventor  for  insomnia,  hysteria, 
nervous  prostration,  rheumatism,  and  numerous  other  ailments. 

"  The  vibrochord  is  enclosed  in  a  case  containing  coils  and  mag- 
nets with  electric  wires  extending  to  the  musical  instrument  and  to 
the  patient.  Two  handles  connected  to  the  wires  are  to  be  held  in 
the  hands  and  the  feet  rest  on  a  metallic  plate. 

"Fred  H.  Brown,  inventor  of  the  music-feeling  machine,  says: 
'Whenever  the  vibrochord  is  used,  the  human  body  virtually  be- 
comes a  part  of  the  instrument  and  does  and  must  respond  to  the 
harmonic  vibration  of  the  instrument.  The  induction-coil  is  so 
arranged  as  to  utilize  the  harmonic  beats.  Consequently,  the  elec- 
tric pulsations  also  occur  in  harmonic  time.'  The  intensity  of  the 
musical  vibrations  can  be  regulated  to  suit  the  person," 


Change  of  Color  in  Fishes.— An  interesting  study  of 
the  ability  of  fish  to  change  their  color,  recently  made  at  the 
Woods  HoU  Biological  Laboratory,  is  described  in  Harpers 
Weekly.     Says  the  writer: 

"  Changing  color  at  will  is  a  property  of  certain  mammals,  and 
it  was  found  that  in  the  fishes  under  obser\-ation  it  was  possible 
when  changes  of  surrounding  conditions  were  made.  The  fish 
selected  for  th  experiment  were  common  green  killifishes  or  salt 
water  minnows,  which  ordinarily  in  daylight  have  a  light  gray 
color.  This  in  the  dark  becomes  almost  black,  as  was  demon- 
strated by  placing  the  fish  in  a  dark-lined  dish.  If  the  fish  were 
placed  in  a  porcelain  bowl  in  the  light,  it  would  become  much 
paler,  even  tho  the  illumination  was  the  same.  That  the  color  v.as 
at  the  control  of  the  fish  was  demonstrated  by  severing  the  spinal 
cord  of  one  which  had  undergone  the  observed  changes  in  a  nor* 
mal  manner.  In  this  case  the  posterior  part  remained  absolutely 
dark.  The  light  affecting  the  fish's  eyes  was  found  to  be  responsi- 
ble for  the  color  changes,  as  these  did  not  occur  after  cutting  the 
optic  nerves  of  fishes  whose  changes  had  been  regular." 


SCIENCE    BREVITIES. 

A  COMMITTEE  appointed  by  the  Vienna  Academj-  of  Science  to  investi- 
gate the  results  of  the  treatment  of  cancer  with  radium  reported,  saj-s  The 
Popular  Science  Mont  Illy,  ^^  \.\\s.x.  in.  nine  cases  in  which  the  treatment  was 
used  abatement  in  the  cancerous  swelling  resulted  and  in  two  of  these 
cases  the  swelling  had  not  reappeared  after  five  months'  time.  A  case  of 
cancer  of  the  palate  was  much  improved  by  the  treatment.  The  use  of 
radium  is  not  recommended  when  an  operation  is  practicable.  Numerous 
other  cases  of  the  beneficial  results  of  the  radium  treatment  have  been  re- 
ported." 

An  exhibit  of  radium  will  be  prepared  (or  the  St.  Louis  exposition,  under 
government  auspices,  by  Dr.  George  F.  Kunz,  as  special  agent  of  the  United 
States  Geological  Survey.  Dr.  Kunz  has  been  authorized,  ^a-ys, Science,  "to 
prepare  and  procure  material  comprising  radioactive  substances  of  all 
kinds  and  also  exhibits  to  illustrate  the  action  of  radium  compounds,  ultra- 
violet light,  and  Rontgen  rays  upon  mineral  and  chemical  substances  This 
exhibit  is  to  be  made  by  the  United  States  Geological  Survey  in  the  United 
States  building  at  St.  Louis.  There  will  be  a  second  exhibit  of  radium  and 
radioactive  subsf'^nces  in  the  mines  building." 

"The  work  of  extinguishing  fires,"  says  Engineerin,^  Neivs,  "may  be 
compared  to  the  application  of  brakes  on  a  car  descending  a  long  steep  grade. 
If  the  brakes  are  applied  with  their  utmost  power  and  yet  the  force  accel- 
erating the  car  exceeds  the  effort  of  the  brakes  to  retard  it,  the  car  will 
continue  to  gain  in  speed  ;  and  the  faster  it  runs,  the  less  effective  is  the 
braking  force.  In  the  same  way,  a  fire  which  grows  in  intensity  despite 
the  streams  of  water  poured  on  to  check  it,  is  likely  to  continue  to  extend, 
and  the  more  rapid  and  fierce  the  spread  of  the  flames,  the  less  efficient  is 
the  work  of  the  firemen  to  check  them." 

Vegetable  Life  in  the  Fau  North.— Doctor  Schei,  the  geologist— a 
member  of  the  last  Sverdrup  arctic  expedition— in  a  lecture  before  the 
Geographical  Society  of  Chrisliania  recently  spoke  of  the  vegetable  life  of 
Ellesmereland,  in  78°  to  79°  of  northern  latitude  and  separated  from  Green- 
land by  the  Smith  Sound.  "During  the  summer,"  says  United  States 
Consul  Guenther,  in  a  report  of  his  lecture,  "tracts  of  the  lowlands  are 
covered  with  arctic  flowers,  and  the  so-called  Kird's  Mountains  are  de 
scribed  by  Doctor  Schei  as  a  botanical  garden.  A  mountain  slope  of  one  of 
the  bavs  waslcompletely  covered  with  the  violet-colored  flower-stalks  of 
the  sx>^c\e&  Saxi/ras'a  opposilifolia.  In  the  rocks  remnants  of  plants  were 
discovered,  the  species  of  which  to-day  are  found  in  much  warmer  climes — 
for  instance,  in  Australia.  That  the  polar  regions  in  former  periods  of  the 
historv  of  the  earth  were  much  warmer  is  a  fact  that  has  long  ago  been 
demonstrated  bevond  a  doubt." 
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THE    RELIGIOUS    WORLD, 


DO   THE  JESUITS   TEACH   THAT  THE   END 
JUSTIFIES   THE   MEANS? 

THE  old  charge  that  the  Jesuits  teach  that  the  end  justifies  the 
means  has  come  into  new  prominence  in  controversial  dis- 
cussion in  Germany,  owing  to  the  strained  relations  existing 
between  the  Protestants  and  the  Roman  Catholics  in  parliament 
and  in  public  life.  A  former  Jesuit  father,  Count  Hoensbroecli,  a 
man  of  marked  learning,  who  since  his  conversion  to  Protestant- 
ism about  ten  years  ago  has  engaged  in  a  battle  royal  against  his 
former  confreres,  has  published  a  brochure  in  which  he  claims  to 
present  documentary  evidences  of  a  kind  that  will  settle  the  ques- 
tion beyond  a  doubt.  It  is  entitled  "  Der  Zweck  heihgt  die  Mit- 
tel  als  jesuitischer  Grundsatz  erwiesen  "  ("  The  End  Justifies  the 
Means  "  Proven  to  be  a  Jesuitic  Principle).  So  hitter  has  the  con- 
troversy over  this  question  become  that  a  leading  ecclesiastic  of 
Treves,  Pater  Dasbach,  has  brought  suit  against  the  count  in  the 
state  courts.  The  arguments  set  forth  in  the  new  book  may  be 
summarized  as  follows : 

It  is  a  Jesuitic  principle  that,  in  order  to  prevent  the  commis- 
sion of  a  greater  sin,  it  is  permissible  to  commit  a  smaller  one. 
The  Jesuit  moralists  for  several  centuries  have  openly  taught  this, 
as  may  be  seen  from  the  works  of  Becanus,  Vasquez,  Sanchez, 
Escabor,  Tamburini,  Laymoun,  Castropalva,  and.  among  the  more 
recent  teachers,  of  Gury,  Palmieri,  Lehmkuhl.  As  an  example  of 
what  these  men  actually  say,  we  need  appeal  only  to  Becanus. 
Among  other  problems  he  discusses  the  question  :  Is  it  ever  right 
to  advise  a  man  to  commit  a  smaller  sin  in  order  to  prevent  one 
that  is  greater?  In  detail:  Suppose  that  Peter  is  determined  to 
commit  adultery,  am  I  justified  in  advising  him  to  commit  fornica- 
tion, so  that  the  breaking  of  the  marriage  may  be  prevented?  Or 
if  a  person  is  determined  to  steal  a  whole  treasure,  dare  I  advise 
him  to  be  satisfied  with  a  portion?  Becanus  admits  that  accord- 
ing to  the  teaching  of  some  authorities  such  advice  would  be 
wrong,  but  he  urges  that  equally  good  authorities  can  be  quoted  to 
show  that  it  is  permissible,  and  appeals  even  to  the  Scriptures  and 
to  the  fathers,  citing  the  maxim  that  of  two  evils  we  should  chose 
the  less.  Taking  up  the  cases  stated,  he  argues  as  follows:  If 
Peter  is  determined  to  .satisfy  his  lust  by  committing  adultery,  and 
it  would  be  impossible  for  me  to  change  his  mind  in  any  other 
way  than  by  urging  him  to  commit  the  sin  of  fornication  instead  of 
the  proposed  greater  sin  of  adultery,  then  I  should  be  allowed  to 
give  him  this  advice.  If  the  thief  is  determined  to  steal  the  whole 
treasure,  and  I  can  not  dissuade  him  except  by  advising  him  to 
commit  a  smaller  tlieft,  this  would  be  allowed.  Vasquez  can  be 
quoted  as  arguing  in  the  same  way  and  as  taking  the  position  that 
it  is  right  to  advise  a  man  to  commit  adultery  if  thereby  you  can 
prevent  him  from  committing  a  murder.  This  answer  he  gives  in 
outspoken  opposition  to  those  of  (iabriel  Biel  and  Cajetanus,  who 
declared  that  these  things  were  not  allowed. 

The  "  Moral  Theology"  of  Tamburini  contains  the  pros  and 
cons  for  a  whole  group  of  similar  problems.  Amon":  them  is  this : 
Is  it  permissible  for  a  father  to  leave  the  key  in  hi:,  money-drawer 
so  that  he  may  catch  his  son  stealing  and  the  latter  may  be  re- 
formed through  the  punishment  that  is  inflicted?  Or,  is  it  right 
for  a  husband  to  tell  his  wife,  in  ambiguous  language,  that  she 
may  meet  her  paramour,  so  that  the  latter  may  be  caught  and  be 
reformed  through  the  punishment  inflicted?  Tamburini  does  not 
unhesitatingly  answer  Yes  to  these  questions,  but  he  considers 
them  as  belonging  to  the  realm  of  "probability,"  and  is  himself 
strongly  inclined  to  give  an  affirmative  answer.  He  declares  that 
leaving  the  key  in  the  drawer  and  speaking  in  the  manner  men- 
tioned to  a  wife  are  in  themselves  matters  of  no  importance  ;  such 
acts  are  not  sinful,  nor  do  they  signify  consent  to  the  evil  deeds 
that  may  follow.  Escabor,  after  quoting  two  of  his  fellow  moral- 
ists as  opponents  of  the  maxim,  "  Let  us  do  evil  that  good  may  re- 
sult," nevertheless  expres.ses  his  agreement  with  the  opposite  sen- 
timent, citing  the  case  of  Lot,  who  offered  his  daughters  to  the 
inhabitants  of  Sodom  in  order  to  get  them  to  give  up  their  still 
more  evil  purposes.  Appeal  can  also  be  made  to  the  teachings  of 
Gury  and  of  Palmieri,  the  latter  of  whom  declares  that  it  is  per- 


missible to  wish  that  heretics  may  die  on  account  of  the  general 
good  that  will  result  for  the  eternal  salvation  of  many. 

Professor  Zdckler,  of  Greifswald,  one  of  the  leading  Protestant 
scholars  of  Germany,  lias  written  an  elaborate  discussion  of  the 
Jesuit  problem  for  the  new  (third)  edition  of  Herzog's  "  Realen- 
cyclopadie."  He  comments  on  the  materials  furnished  by  Hoens- 
broech  in  the  Allgenieine  Kirchenzeitttng  (Leipsic,  No.  6),  and 
thinks  that  the  author  has  substantiated  his  claims.  He  also  states 
that  Pater  Dasbach  has  been  compelled  to  admit  in  the  public 
courts  that  Hoensbroech  has  proved  his  main  contention. 

Hoensbroech"s  brochure  was  written  in  reply  to  a  challenge  of 
Dasbach,  who  offered  2.000  florins  for  proofs  of  the  charge  that 
the  Je-suits  teach  that  the  end  justifies  the  means.  Hoensbroech. 
in  view  of  the  admission  of  Dasbach,  now  demands  this  money  ; 
but  the  latter  refuses  to  pay  it  on  the  ground  that  what  he  has  ad- 
mitted is  only  a  minor  point  and  not  the  real  matter  at  issue.  The 
courts  of  Treves  are  now  to  pass  on  this  matter,  and  their  decision 
is  awaited  with  considerable  interest. —  Translations  7nade  for  The 
Literary  Dige.st. 


A   SECULAR   VIEW   OF  THE    MEANING    OF 

LENT. 

TT^  VERY  man  who  has  any  ideal  of  any  sort,"  says  Harpers 
•*— '  Weekly  (March  12),  "  begins  by  cutting  off  something"  that 
is  incompatible  with  its  attainment.  Asceticism  is,  in  this  sense, 
merely  a  disciplined  effort  to  gain  an  end.  In  the  case  of  the 
Lenten  observance,  the  fasting  is  a  physical  .self-denial  that  pre- 
pares the  mind  for  the  spiritual  joy  of  Easter."  Commenting  fur- 
ther on  what  it  regards  as  the  real  significance  of  Lent,  the  same 
paper  says : 

"It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  religious  system  of  thought  which 
makes  no  provision  for  a  .season  of  self-denial  as  a  means  to  moral 
culture 

"  The  Parsees  had  five  set  fasts  in  the  year.  Confucianism  pro- 
vided for  one  great  fast  and  several  minor  ones.  The  Brahmans 
confined  the  severe  fasts  to  their  own  caste,  requiring  only  minor 
observances  of  the  laity.  The  Jews  were  commanded  to  '  afflict 
their  souls  '  on  the  tenth  day  of  the  seventh  month,  while  the  priest 
made  an  atonement  for  the  sins  of  the  children  of  Israel.  The 
command,  as  is  usual  with  the  Jews,  was  definite  and  obligatory, 
and  was  followed  by  a  threat,  '  Whatsoever  soul  shall  not  be 
afflicted  in  that  same  day,  he  shall  be  cut  off  from  among  his  peo- 
ple.' In  the  New  Testament  the  question  of  obligatory  fasting  is 
again  raised.  When  the  Pharisees  asked  Jesus  why  his  disciples 
did  not  fast,  he  answered,  'Can  ye  make  the  children  of  the  bride- 
chamber  fast  while  the  bridegroom  is  still  with  them  ?  '  and,  again, 
he  pointed  out  that  they  were  equally  dissatisfied  with  John,  who 
came  fasting,  and  the  Son  of  Man,  who  came  eating  and  drinking. 
On  the  whole,  the  New  Testament  seems  to  have  recognized  the 
use  of  fasting  without  approving  of  it  as  enforced  and  obligatory, 
lest  thereby  it  become  dead  and  lose  its  primal  significance  and 
object,  whicli  is,  of  course,  to  exalt  a  higher  faculty  by  subduing 
and  controlling  a  lower 

"  Every  man  is  more  or  less  an  ascetic.  He  sacrifices  one  thing 
to  get  another,  even  if  it  is  only  on  the  plane  of  expending  labor  to 
buy  food  and  clothing;  he  sacrifices  inertia  and  ease  for  civiliza- 
tion and  prolonged  living.  He  carries  the  same  principle  farther 
when  he  works  not  only  for  himself,  but  for  the  welfare  of  his 
family  and  fellow  citizen.  .  .  .  It  is  a  truism  that  joy  is  great  in 
proportion  as  it  has  absorbed  pain.  1 1  is,  in  its  essence,  a  contrast, 
a  reaction.  vSo  by  renunciation  we  attain  a  twofold  end;  we 
strengthen  a  habit  of  .self-control  by  giving  up  something  in  itself 
harmless,  and  we  prepare  ourselves  for  joy  by  a  self-imposed 
season  of  solemnity. 

"That  there  is  something  essentially  beneficial  in  this  season  of 
fast  one  is  led  to  believe  by  the  continuous  spread  of  the  observ- 
ance, as  well  as  by  the  fact  that  it  is,  apparently,  an  innate  instinct. 
More  and  more  society  finds  refuge  from  itself  in  a  season  of  en- 
forced quiet.  It  is  a  sea.son  variously  used  by  various  tempera- 
ments to  various  ends,  as  all  religious  symbolism  will  be  to  the 
last  of  time.     There  are  those  to  whom  it  is  a  rest  after  excite- 
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ment;  those  to  whom  it  is  a  season  of  physical  recuperation  after 
indulgence;  those  to  whom  the  religious  life  and  its  symbolism, 
pointing  beyond  a  narrow  concreteness,  is  the  only  gleam  in  an 
existence  of  gloomy  sordidness. 

"  More  and  more,  in  the  present  day,  do  those  who  can  seek 
quiet  and  shelter  in  religious  retreats  and  break  tlie  usual  routine 
by  a  season  of  self-denial  and  self-forgetfulness  in  religious  recol- 
lection." 


CENTENNIAL  OF  THE    BRITISH    BIBLE 
SOCIETY 

""  I  ""HE  centenary  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  whicli 
■^  fell  on  March  6,  was  made  the  occasion  of  a  special  service 
in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  London,  at  which  the  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury preached  a  sermon  and  the  Queen  and  other  members  of 
the  royal  family  were  in  attendance.  In  this  country  a  meeting, 
held  on  the  same  day  in  St.  John's  Church,  Washington,  was  at- 
tended by  the  President,  the  British  ambassador,  and  other  distin- 
guished persons,  and  was  addressed 
by  Dr.  Daniel  Coit  Oilman,  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Bible  Society, 
Justice  Brewer,  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  and  Senator  Dolliver,  of 
Iowa. 

During  the  hundred  years  of  its 
existence,  the  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society  has  distributed  one 
hundred  and  eighty  one  million 
Bibles  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 
This  fact  is  recorded  in  an  article 
by  Dr.  Oilman  in  Tlie  Noi'tli  Amer- 
ican Revieiu  (March)  which  epito- 
mizes the  history  of  the  organization. 
It  appears  that  among  those  who 
took  a  prominent  part  in  the  founda- 
tion of  the  society  were  William 
Wilberforce,  Lord  Teignmouth, 
Zachary  Macaulay,  Alexander  Mait- 
land,  James  Stephen  (father  of  Sir 
Leslie.  Stephen),  and  others  less 
known.     We  read  further  : 

"  The  earliest  attempt  of  the  new 
association  to  translate  any  part  of 
the  Bible  into  a  foreign  tongue  was 
to  provide  a  portion  of  the  Scrip- 
tures for  the  American  Indians. 
The  decision  was  reached  to  trans- 
late the  gospel  of  St.  Mark  into 
Mohawk,    and    a    Mohawk    chief, 

with  the  unmanageable  name  Tyonenhokarawen  or  Tryoninho- 
karaven,  passed  several  weeks  under  Lord  Teignmouth's  roof, 
at  Clapham,  engaged  in  the  work.  Sometimes,  we  are  told, 
he  appeared,  clad  in  his  war  dress,  at  the  table  of  his  host,  and 
performed  for  the  entertainment  of  the  visitors  the  war-dance  of 
his  tribe,  tomahawk  in  hand.  It  is  a  laughable  picture  ;  grave  and 
reverend  men  of  affairs  gathered  around  a  dinner-table  for  a  most 
serious  discussion,  which  is  enlivened  by  a  red  man  robed  in  skins, 
hopping  up  and  down,  brandishing  the  rude  weapon  of  his  tribe. 
This  same  warrior  took  the  part  of  the  English  in  the  war  of  1812, 
and  gave  up  his  unpronounceable  patronymic  of  seven  syllables 
for  the  simple  name  of  Major  John  Norton,  by  which  he  was 
known  in  the  army." 

Looking  back  at  the  proceedings  of  the  initiative  meetings  of  the 
society,  it  is  obvious,  says  Dr.  Oilman,  that  the  principles  then 
recognized  were  formulated  with  wisdom  and  precision.  They 
have  guided  the  policy  of  the  organization  for  a  hundred  years, 
and  are  not  likely,  he  thinks,  to  be  amended  in  the  century  to 
come.     He  continues: 

"The  first  article  declares  that  the  sole  object  of  the  society 
shall  be  to  encourage  a  wider  circulation  of  the  Holy  Scriptures 
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without  note  or  comment,  and  that  the  only  copies  in  the  languages 
of  the  United  Kingdom  to  be  circulated  by  the  society  shall  be  the 
Authorized  Version.  The  second  article  bespeaks  cooperation, 
and  looks  forward  to  activities  beyond  the  bounds  of  the  British 
Empire.  This  society— so  it  reads—'  shall  add  its  endeavors  to 
those  employed  by  other  societies  for  circulating  the  Scriptures 
through  the  British  dominions,  and  shall  also,  according  to  its 
ability,  extend  its  influence  to  other  countries,  whether  Christian, 
Mohammedan,  or  Pagan.'  The  committee  of  management  was  to 
include  six  foreigners  resident  in  England,  and,  of  the  remainder, 
one-half  should  be  members  of  the  Church  of  England  and  the 
other  half  members  of  other  denominations  of  Christians.  In  all 
it  was  a  board  of  thirty-six  laymen.  There  was  an  understanding 
that  no  clergyman  or  minister  should  speak  on  any  subject  under 
discussion  without  special  leave.  If  any  member  did  not  attend 
with  fair  regularity,  he  could  not  be  reelected ;  and  those  six  who, 
for  any  cause  whatsoever,  made  the  smallest  number  of  attend- 
ances were  dropped  and  not  rechosen  for  a  year.  Many  distin- 
guished persons— prelates,  ministers,  scholars,  professional,  and 
business  men— have  always  been  included  among  the  vice-presi- 
dents ;  and  thus  the  society  has  had 
an  indorsement  which  is  considered 
of  value, — more  so,  perhaps,  than  a 
similar  approbation  would  be  in 
the  United  States,  tho  here,  too,  it 
has  been  found  advantageous.  The 
society  was,  in  fact,  a  society  of 
laymen,  supported  or  indorsed  by 
distinguished  clergymen.  Ecclesi- 
astical differences  and  jealousies 
were  thus  concealed,  if  not  avoided  ; 
and  the  enthusiastic  and  efficient 
labors  were  secured  of  eminent  men, 
devoted  to  the  affairs  of  business 
and  politics." 

Passing  on  to  a  consideration  of 
the  work  accomplished  by  the  so- 
ciety, Dr.  Oilman  says: 

"  The  total  issues  of  the  society, 
including  Bibles,  New  Testaments, 
and  portions  of  the  Bible,  chiefly 
Oospels  and  Psalters,  from  1804  to 
1903,  were  181,000.000,  or  exactly 
(so  closely  the  account  is  kept)  180,- 
982,740  copies.  Nearly  6,000,000 
copies  (5,943,775)  were  issued  in  the 
year  1902-3.  It  appears  that  in 
every  hundred  issues  there  were  16 
Bibles,  25  Testaments,  and  59  '  por- 
tions '  or  parts — that  is  to  say,  for 
every  Bible  there  was  a  call  for 
more  than  five  times  as  many  por- 
tions of  the  text.  Whatever  may 
be  assigned  as  the  reason  for  this 
noteworthy  difference,  it  clearly  denotes  the  strictly  religious 
preferences  of  the  readers  and  purchasers.  Only  one-sixth  of  the 
issues  contain  the  chronicles,  histories,  laws,  and  prophecies  of 
the  Hebrew  Scriptures.  English  penny  Testaments  have  been 
especially  popular — nearly  8,000,000  of  them  having  been  issued 
within  the  last  two  decades.  The  annual  outlay  of  the  society 
has  not  varied  much  during  recent  years  from  the  sum  of  ^240.- 
000.  In  this  centennial  year  an  effort  is  making  to  raise  a  special 
fund  of  250,000  guineas,  more  than  $1,250,000,  in  addition  to  the 
usual  contributions.  These  are  different  figures  from  those  of 
the  first  five  years,  when  the  average  collections  were  ^6,000 
annually,  and  from  the  glowing  but  cautious  estimates  formu- 
lated by  the  great  Wilberforce,  who  thought  that  the  society's 
annual  income  might  eventually  reach  the  munificent  total  of 
^10,000. 

"  Financial  statistics,  impressive  as  they  are,  are  of  much  less 
interest  than  the  statements  which  are  given  in  respect  to  the  ver- 
sions which  have  been  prepared  and  issued  by  the  society.  Three 
hundred  and  seventy  different  languages  are  on  the  list  of  publica- 
tions, and  it  takes  sixty  different  kinds  of  alphabets  to  put  these 
languages  into  print.  From  a  scrutiny  of  the  list,  it  is  easy  to  see 
that,  apart  from  the  religious  significance  of  the  society's  work,  its 
contributions  to  comparative  philology,  especially  to  the  philology 
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of  the  obscure  tongues  of  uncivilized  people,  are  of  great  impor- 
tance.    Of  no  other  book  are  there  so  many  ver.^ioiis." 

The  American  Bible  Society  was  founded  twelve  years  later 
than  the  British,  and  during  a  period  of  eighty-seven  years  has 
circulated  more  than  72.000.000  Bibles  and  portions  of  the  Bible. 


w 


WHEN    CHURCH    AND  STAGE   WERE   ONE. 

ACNER'S    "Parsifal,"     despite    its     alleged    "sacrilege.' 


bears  several  points  of  resemblance  to  the  miracle-plays 
of  medieval  times,  and  its  semi-sacred  pretensions  may  serve  to 
remind  us  of  an  era  in  which  priests  were  the  only  actors  and 
churches  were  the  only  theaters.  Dr.  Karl  Alantyius.  an  eminent 
German  actor  and  Shakespearian  scliolar,  points  out.  in  his  re- 
cently published  "  History  of  Theatrical  Art."  that  during  the  early 
Middle  Ages  "  liturgical  drama  "  was  presented  all  over  Europe,  in 
Latin,  by  priests  who  distributed  the  parts  among  themselves. 
This  kind  of  drama,  as  its  name  implies,  grew  up  out  of  the  church 
service,  and  can  probably  be  traced,  in  the  first  place,  to  the  dra- 
matic elements  in  tiie  liturgy  itself.  Dr.  Mantyius  writes  on  this 
point : 

"  From  the  earliest  times,  the  mass  of  the  Roman  Church  lias 
borne  a  distinctly  dramatic  character.  The  beautifully  decorated 
sanctuarj-,  with  the  altar  in  the  center,  separated  from  the  choir  by 
the  rail,  resembles  a  stage,  on  which  the  priest,  robed  in  his  chas- 
uble, the  deacon  and  choristers  with  censers,  seem  to  act  before 
the  silent  audience  of  the  congregation.  Tlie  perfect  symbolism 
carried  out  in  every  detail,  wliich  in  former  times  was  more  gener- 
ally understood  than  it  is  now.  not  only  appertained  to  the  building 
and  the  ornaments  of  the  church,  but  to  every  item  of  church 
service;  it  was  like  a  suljlime  spectacle,  in  which  every  part  rep- 
resented something  different  from  what  it  was." 

The  medieval  clergy  were  fully  alive  to  the  power  exercised  over 
the  popular  mind  by  the  dramatic  elements  in  the  church  service 
and  developed  them  to  the  utmost,  offering,  in  compensation  for 
incomprehensible  Latin  words,  intelligible  mimic  and  musical  per- 
formances.    We  quote  further : 

''  The  great  religious  festivals,  Christmas  in  particular,  gave 
special  opportunity  for  liturgical  dramas.  Thus  at  a  certain 
Christmas  celebration  St.  Augustine  is  represented  addressing 
himself  to  the  Jews  in  order  to  convince  them  of  the  divinity  of 
Christ.  For  this  purpose  he  invokes  all  the  old  prophets,  and 
makes  them  appear  before  him  in  succession  in  order  to  repeat  the 
prophesies.  After  Isaiah,  Jeremiah.  Moses.  Daniel,  and  David. 
Augustine  introduces  some  prophets  of  the  New  Covenant.  Sim- 
eon, Zechariah.  and  Elizabeth,  after  which  he  has  recourse  to  the 
heathens,  Vergil,  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  the  Sibyl.  All  these  sol- 
emn testimonies  enable  him  to  overwhelm  the  Jews  with  these 
words:  'Is  not  this  sufficient.  O  ye  imbelievers  !  Can  not  ye  be 
convinced  by  so  many  famous  witnesses  and  such  numeious  testi- 
monies? '  " 

For  centuries  the  subjects  of  the  church-plays  remained  almost 
exclusively  religious,  and  it  was  owing  to  this  fact  that  they  earned 
the  title  of  "  miracle-plays."  But  in  time  the  popular  tongue  began 
to  be  .substituted  for  the  Latin  language,  and  the  influence  of  the 
clergy  became  less  dominant.  "  From  the  moment  when  the  plays 
were  written  entirely  in  the  living  tongue,"  says  Dr.  Mantyius, 
"  they  slipped  out  of  the  grasp  of  the  church — quite  gently  and 
gradually, — first  moving  out  from  inside  the  church  to  the  space  in 
front  of  it,  tho,  no  doubt,  they  were  still  performed  by  the  clergy ; 
then  farther  away  to  the  public  street  or  market-place,  written  and 
performed  in  part  by  lay  people,  the  clergy  looking  on,  or  joining 
in  tlie  performances  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  other  actors." 
Even  after  the  plays  had  pastsed  from  under  the  control  of  the 
clergy,  they  were  still  mainly  occupied  with  religious  .subjects,  or 
at  least  their  chief  characters  were  religious  personages  like  the 
Virgin  Mary.     To  quote  again  : 

"  From  the  fourteenth  century  onward  we  find  in  force  a  com- 
plete cycle  of  miracle-plays  about  the  most  diverse  subjects,  yet  all 
with  one  distinctive  note — that  is,  the  \'irgin  Mary,  who  as  a  dca 


ex  machina  in  the  hour  of  need  comes  to  the  rescue  of  the  hero  or 
heroine  in  distress.  The  part  which  the  holy  \'irgin  plays  in  these 
dramas  is  often  veiy  peculiar,  according  to  our  ideas.  It  seems  to 
be  a  point  of  honor  with  her  to  save  every  ruffian,  whatever  outra- 
geous crimes  he  may  have  committed,  if  he  only  invokes  her  assist- 
ance at  the  critical  moment.  In  one  drama  she  takes  a  lively  in- 
terest in  a  woman  who  had  suffocated  her  son-in-law  ;  in  another 
a  Queen  of  Portugal  is  rescued  and  pardoned,  tho  she  had  mur- 
dered two  persons." 

Following  upon  the  miracle-plays  of  Adam  and  Eve,  and  of 
others  in  which  the  Blessed  Virgin  was  the  central  figure,  there 
developed  subsequently  the  great  Passion-plays,  for  the  acting  of 
which  a  special  Passion  fraternity  was  created.  The  Ober-Ammer- 
gau  play,  originating  in  1633,  is  a  very  fair  reproduction  of  a  play 
of  this  type,  tho,  in  the  year  of  its  inception,  the  others  had  long 
since  been  suppressed.  The  Ober-Ammergau  play  of  our  own 
times,  however,  is  without  tlie  innumerable  quaint,  amusing,  and 
ludicrous  incidents  which  add  so  much  to  our  interest  in  medieval 
plays. 

A    BISHOP'S   INDICTMENT   OF   THE   NEGRO 

RACE. 

"piSHOP  BROWN,  of  Arkan.sas,  made  "a  fearful  mistake," 
-L*  according  to  the  New  York  Churc/unan  (Prot.  Episc),  when 
he  delivered  his  address  on  the  negro  problem  in  Boston  recently. 
His  utterance  upon  that  occasion,  adds  the  same  paper.  "  misrep- 
resents the  church  of  which  he  is  a  bishop,  and  the  South  for 
which  he  professes  to  speak."  The  opinions  for  which  the  bishop 
is  so  .severely  condemned  are  indicated  in  the  following  quotations 
from  his  address,  as  reported  in  the  newspapers  : 

"  The  Southern  negro,  altho  increasing  in  numbers  so  rapidly,  is 
not  improving  morally  and  intellectually.  On  the  contrary,  he  is 
unquestionably  deteriorating  in  these  respects  since  emancipation. 
...  I  do  not  and  can  not  believe  that  the  American  negro  has  a 
great  future  before  him,  but  I  do  freely  concede  that  it  can  and 
will  be  made  much  better,  and  must  be  made  much  better,  too. 

"  Knowing  the  fatal  tendency  of  African  blood  to  physical  and 
mental  degradation,  the  Southern  branch  of  our  race  has  especially 
guarded  against  the  induction  of  it  into  its  veins.  The  white 
w'omen  of  the  South  are  pure.  They  are  a  high-minded,  proud, 
spotless  race  of  heroines.  If  they  were  not,  the  Anglo-Saxon  peo- 
ple in  America  would  rapidly  degenerate  into  a  low-grade  mongrel 
breed,  and  that  would  be  the  end  of  civilization  and  the  beginning 
of  barbarism.'.  .  .  They  [the  negro  people]  are,  as  a  whole,  the 
most  poverty-stricken,  the  most  shiftless,  the  most  ragged,  filthy, 
idle,  worthless,  and  degraded  of  any  people  of  whom  I  have  any 
personal  knowledge.  .  .  .  We  talk  of  darkest  Africa,  but  I  sol- 
emnly say  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  imagine  anything  darker  than 
what  might  be  well  called  'Darkest  America.' 

"  There  can  not  be  any  question  that  the  negro  race,  as  a  whole, 
is  in  respect  to  natural  endowments  very  much  inferior  to  the  Cau- 
casian race.  Anthropologists  claim  that  the  negro  race  is  at  least 
ten  thousand  years  old.  And  yet  it  has  never  advanced  beyond 
the  stage  of  barbarism,  when  left  to  itself.  If  there  is  anything  in 
the  survival  of  the  fittest,  the  negro  as  tlie  unfittest  will  surely 
perish  from  the  earth 

"The  negro  can  never  be  ciualified  as  a  race  to  take  a  helpful 
part  in  the  affairs  of  our  C'.overnment.  The  giving  of  the  suffrage 
to  tlie  negro  was  a  great  wrong  to  the  white  people  of  the  South, 
and  even  a  greater  wrong  to  the  Southern  negro  himself 

"  The  crime  which  is  the  principal  occasion  for  lynching,  the 
only  occasion  for  its  existence — lynching  would  pass  away  in  three 
years  if  it  were  not  for  that  crime — is  one  which,  as  a  rule,  can  not 
be  dealt  with  in  the  civil  courts,  because  the  outraged  woman 
would  not,  in  nine  ca.ses  out  of  ten,  willingly  appear  as  a  witness. 
and  she  ought  not  to  be  compelled  to  do  so.  It  is  for  this  reason 
that  lynching  is  so  wholly,  throughout  the  civilized  world,  the  pen- 
alty for  the  crime  in  question." 

The  Living  Church  (Milwaukee,  Prot.  Episc.)  is  as  scathing  in 
its  comment  on  these  sentiments  as  is  The  Churchwaii.  It  says 
in  part : 

"  Bishop  Brown  is  a  Northern  man  resident  in  the  South,  chosen 
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by  a  Southern  community  to  be  their  bishop  while  he  was  yet  a 
resident  of  his  native  State  of  Ohio.  It  is  this  class  of  Americans 
— Northern  men  who  have  acquired  residence  in  the  South — that 
of  all  others  have  always  been  most  intemperate  in  discussing  the 
race  problem,  and  who  have  generally  been  the  most  unfortunate 
in  their  conclusions.  Unlike  the  native-born  Southerner,  they  are 
without  the  intense  affection  for  the  negro  and  the  thorough  un- 
derstanding of  his  position  that  the  former  possesses.  Unlike  the 
Northerner  at  home,  the  aureole  which  has  too  often  been  depicted 
above  the  negro's  head  is  seen  to  have  been  dispelled.  The  result 
is  that,  losing  his  former  point  of  view,  the  transplanted  North- 
erner fails  to  obtain  that  of  the  Southerner  to  the  manor  bom,  and 
becomes  only  too  frequently  the  bitterest  and  most  difificult  stum- 
bling-block in  the  elevation  of  the  negro  race. 

"  To  The  Living  Church,  bound  to  the  South  by  ties  closer  and 
more  intimate  than  those  which  knit  the  bishop  of  Arkansas  to  his 
diocese,  and  long  since  free  from  the  amateur  conviction  that  we 
had  surmounted  the  difficulties  of  the  problem,  apology  to  our 
fellow  churchmen  both   North  and   South   would   seem  to  be  in 

order  for  the  alleged  utterances  of  the  bishop  of  Arkansas 

"  Happily,   tlie  splendid  work  of  ridding  the   South  from   the 

degradation  of  punish- 
ment by  lynching,  be- 
gun by  such  Southern 
noblemen  as  the  gov- 
ernor of  Alabama,  sup- 
ported by  the  people 
who  gave  him  their  in- 
dorsement at  the  polls, 
and  commended  by  the 
best  and  wisest  men  of 
that  section,  is  too  far 
advanced  for  the  unfor- 
tunate outburst  of  the 
bishop  of  Arkansas  to 
overthrow." 

The  Boston  Pilot 
(Rom.  Cath.)  com- 
ments : 

"  There  is  something 
lacking  in  the  man  who 
could  expect  to  vent 
such  ideas  in  the  city 
of  Wendell  Phillips  and 
William  Lloyd  Garri- 
son and  John  Boyle 
O'Reilly,  and  draw 
money  thence  to  prop- 
..gate  his  gospel  of 
pessimism  among  a  people  who  have  surely  suffered  enough 
without  this  wholesale  and  cruel  defamation  at  the  hands  of  their 

alleged  '  Father  in  God.' 

"  'J'he  fact  is  that  if  anywhere  in  the  South  the  negroes  are 
demoralized  or  degraded,  the  whites  of  North  and  South  should 
hang  their  heads  in  shame  for  it.  If  anywhere,  religiously  speak- 
ing, there  is  faith  without  works,  the  whites  are  primarily  respon- 
sible for  it.  The  negroes  were  torn  from  their  native  land  in  the 
first  instance,  and  in  most  cases  their  first  lesson  in  'Christian  civ- 
ilization '  in  the  land  of  the  free,  as  even  then  we  vaunted  it,  was 
that  they  belonged,  bodies  and  .souls,  to  their  purchasers.  They 
might  hear  the  gospel  and  believe  it,  and  sing  hymns  to  their 
heart's  content;  but  woe  to  them  if  they  assumed  that  the  gospel's 
moral  code  was  for  slaves.  .  .  .  We  question  if  the  world  has  ever 
seen  such  moral  and  material  progress  as  the  race  has  made  wher- 
ever a  fair  opportunity  has  been  given  it  during  the  less  than  forty 
years  since  emancipation.  Nor  have  they  been  merely  mechanical 
imitators  and  servile  followers  of  the  white  man.  Note  the  initia- 
tive of  that  magnificent  negro  statesman  and  philanthropist,  Booker 
T.  Washington,  and  its  grand  results  in  Tuskegee  Institute." 

In  concluding.  The  Pilot  calls  attention  to  the  interesting  fact 
that  "  in  Baltimore,  since  early  in  the  nineteenth  century,  and  in 
New  Orleans,  since  a  somewhat  later  date,  a  long  and  unbroken 
succession  of  colored  women  have  lived  up  to  the  austere  require- 
ments of  the  convent  life  as  Oblate  Sisters  of  Providence  in  the 
former  city,  and  as  Sisters  of  the  Holy  Family  in  the  latter." 


BISHOP  BROWN,  OF  ARKANSAS, 

Whose  extreme  views  on  the  negro  ques- 
tion are  declared  to  "misrepresent  llie 
church  of  which  he  is  a  bishop,  and  the 
South  for  which  he  professes  to  speak." 


KOREA    AND   THE   MISSIONARIES. 

f~\^  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  between  Ru.ssia  and  Japan. 
^-^  some  fear  for  the  safety  of  the  Korean  missionaries  was 
manifested  in  this  country.  Subsequent  despatches,  however, 
which  convey  the  news  that  Korean  feeling  toward  the  mission- 
aries is.  on  the  whole,  friendly,  and  that,  in  case  of  an  emergency, 
the  mission-stations  in  Seoul  can  call  to  their  aid  American  ma- 
rines, have  served  to  allay  this  anxiety.  "  We  must  remember." 
says  The  Herald  and  Presbyter  (Cincinnati),  "  that  neither  Russia. 
Japan,  nor  Korea  would,  ordinarily,  disturb  or  destroy  this  work 
All  of  them  are  friendly  with,  or  interested  in,  the  United  States, 
and  maybe  expected  to  maintain  this  friendly  relation  unless  some 
sudden  and  unforeseen  contingencies  may  arise  in  the  conduct  of 
the  war."     The  Church  Econovust  (New  York)  declares : 

"  There  has  been  nothing  to  indicate  that  Christian  workers  are 
in  immediate  danger  in  Korea,  but  the  mission-boards  of  America 
have,  as  a  matter  of  precaution,  forwarded  the  names  of  their  mis- 
sionaries in  that  countrj',  and  the  State  Department  has  in  turn 
sent  the  names  to  United  States  Minister  Allen  at  Seoul,  and  to 
the  commander  of  the  United  States  war-vessels  in  those  waters. 
The  Government  will  do  all  in  its  power  to  safeguard  the  workers, 
whatever  contingency  may  arise. 

"There  are  two  hundred  and  fiftj'-six  American,  English,  and 
French  missionaries  in  Korea,  besides  about  one  hundred  and  fifty 
children  of  American  and  English  parents  in  families  of  the  mis- 
sionaries. The  Presbyterian  Foreign  Board  has  the  largest  num- 
ber [seventy],  and  French  Roman  Catholics,  under  a  society  called 
'Missions  Strangers  de  Paris.'  are  next  in  point  of  numbers.  The 
Methodist  Church,  the  Church  of  England,  and  the  Presbyterian 
Church  South  have  also  a  number  of  missionaries.  There  are 
also  some  Danish  and  Russian  workers. 

Missionary'  leaders  at  home  and  abroad  are  deeply  concerned  in 
the  outcome  of  the  war  and  in  its  effect  upon  the  status  of  Ameri- 
can missions  in  Korea.  The  New  York  Observer  (Presb.)  ex- 
presses the  belief  that  "  whatever  political  changes  may  come,  the 
result  of  all  upheavals  and  commotions  v/ill  be  the  faster  progress 
of  the  kingdom  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  a  vast  enlargement  of  mis- 
sionary- opportunity  among  both  Japanese  and  Koreans."  And 
the  Boston  Watchman  (Baptist)  says : 

"  If  Japan  is  victorious,  the  war  will  mean  a  free  field  for  Chris- 
tian missions  in  Korea,  and  probably  also  in  Manchuria.  WHiat- 
ever  the  result,  it  is  probable  that  the  nations  of  Europe  and  the 
United  States  will  not  allow  the  opportunity  to  secure  the  freedom 
of  commerce  in  Manchuria  which  Russia  has  promised,  but  shown 
no  disposition  to  allow,  to  pass  unimproved.  We  confess  to  a 
hope  that  somehow  out  of  the  present  troubles  may  come  an  end- 
ing that  will  curb  the  persecuting  and  intolerant  spirit  of  Russia 
and  open  its  vast  territorv'  and  multitudinous  peoples  to  the  free 
progress  of  the  pure  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  " 


RELIGIOUS   NOTES. 

IClGHT  hundred  Sunday-school  workers  sailed  from  New  York  for  the 
Holy  Land  last  week.  They  are  delegates  to  the  fourth  world's  Sunday- 
school  convention,  to  be  held  next  month  in  Jerusalem. 

U.VDi'R  the  heading  "Protestants  in  the  Confessional,"  the  Paulist 
Ciitendar  (New  York)  says  :  "  Kvery  priest  has  had  them  :  poor  souls  bur- 
dened with  sin,  great  or  small,  anxious  to  kneel  at  the  feet  of  one  who  can 
speak  to  them  in  the  name  oC  God,  and  to  speak  to  them  if  not  the  word  of 
forgiveness  in  God's  name,  at  least  a  word  of  comfort  and  of  sympathy." 

Justice  Brewer,  of  the  Supreme  Court,  is  disturbed  by  what  he  re- 
gards as  the  destructive  and  iconoclastic  spirit  in  modern  Biblical  criti- 
cism. Speaking  at  the  exercises  held  in  Washington  to  commemorate  the 
centenary  of  the  British  Bible  Society,  he  said:  "There  are  critics  who 
strive  to  destroy  the  faith  of  other  men  simply  because  it  is  held.  The 
iconoclast  is  a  popular  man  to-day.  To  him  the  Bible  appears  merely  as  a 
sort  of  crazy-quilt  of  untrue  history,  distorted  science,  weak  poetry,  im- 
practicable morality,  and  vague  foreshadowings  of  the  unknown  and  the 
unknowable.  Yet  we  who  believe  know  there  are  passages  in  the  Bible 
unsurpassed  in  solemn  beauty  in  the  literature  of  the  world  ;  that  its  ideals 
of  morality  are  those  to  which  the  best  within  us  is  always  aspiring;  that 
its  promises  are  the  sweetest  and  most  comforting  that  have  ever  come  to 
the  tried  hearts  of  man." 
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FOREIGN  TOPICS. 


THE    MIKADO'S   ARMY   ON   THE   OFFENSIVE. 

•^^RANSPORTS  filled  with  Japanese  troops  are  hurrying  up 
A  the  Yellow  Sea  and  the  main  army  of  the  Mikado  is  mobil- 
izing on  the  Asiatic  mainland.  This  is  the  meaning  of  every  de- 
spatch from  the  scene  of  war,  we  are  apprised  by  that  cautious 
oracle,  the  military  correspondent  of  the  London  Times.  But  he 
suspects  the  general  staff  at  Tokyo  of  having  modified  the  plan  of 
campaign  somewhat,  and  the  great  blow  which  may  not  now  be 
long  delayed  will  possibly  be  struck  miles  away  from  the  Yalu. 
The  impenetrable  mystery  in  which  the  movements  of  the  great 
Japanese  force  now  operating  at  the  front  have  been  involved 
bodes  little  good  to  the 
Russians,  conjectures 
this  expert,  who  sees 
reasons  to  think  that 
perhaps  over  100,000 
troops  have  crossed  to 
the  mainland  from  the 
Mikado's  islands.  The 
Tokyo  strategists  are 
contemplating  some 
movement  on  an  elab- 
orate scale,  the  military 
expert  of  The  Standard 
feels  certain.  He  fears, 
however,  that  their  de- 
ficiency in  cavalry,  a 
deficiency  which  no  au- 
thority disputes,  has 
begun  to  occasion  em- 
barrassments. The  mo- 
bility of  the  artillery,  it 
seems,  leaves  much  to 
be  desired,  chiefly  be- 
cause the  proportion  of 
cavalry  is  too  small. 
According  to  the  Lon- 
don News,  the  medical 
service  is  proving  excel- 
lent, there  being  about 
one  hundred  surgeons 
with  each  of  the  army 
divisions  sent  across  to 
Korea  so  far. 

From  the  little  that 
has  been  allowed  to 
leak  out  regarding  the 
infantry,  it  seems  that 
they  are  confirming  the 
French  view,  set  forth 
in  the  Revue  jnililaire 
des  armies  dtrangeres 
(Paris),  of  their  liability 
to  rapid  exhaustion  and 
their  need  of  frequent 
rest.  This  is  why  the 
Japanese  military  move- 
ments are  proving  so  deliberate,  according  to  the  French  organ  ; 
but  the  military  expert  of  The  St.  James'' s  Gazette  (London)  con- 
siders this  an  exaggerated  idea.  Japanese  troops  ford  streams 
with  "  dash  "  and  climb  steep  hills  at  a  run.  The  Armde  et  Marine 
(Paris)  thinks  the  Japanese  infantry  will  suffer  .severely  from  the 
cold,  and  it  remembers  that  a  regiment  of  them  was  wiped  out  by 
a  snow-storm  in  a  northern  Japanese  island  not  long  ago.  But 
it  was  an  avalanche  and  not  a  snow-storm  tliatdid  this  mischief. 


This  diagram-map  shows  at  a  glance  the  movements  and  dispositions  of  the  Japanese 
and  the  Russian  naval  and  military  forces  as  indicated  by  the  despatches  from  the  seat  of 
war,  says  The  Scotsman  (Edinburgh),  from  which  it  is  taken.  "Of  course,"  adds  our  con- 
temporary, "  the  position  of  war-ships  can  not  be  accurately  set  down,  but  they  can  be  ap- 
proximately located  from  the  multitude  of  telegrams  despatched  from  all  parts  of  the  seat 
of  war."  The  object  of  the  diagram-map  is  to  give  a  general  idea  of  the  line  of  advance 
adopted  or  contemplated  by  the  belligerents  as  gleaned  from  the  reports  of  their  movements. 
"The  greatest  mystery,  however,  hangs  over  the  movements  of  Japanese  troops.  Practi- 
cally nothing  of  a  definite  nature  has  been  allowed  to  transpire  ;  all  that  is  known  is  'that  a 
military  enterprise  on  a  gigantic  scale  is  in  process  of  development.  But  if  we  may  place 
any  dependence  on  the  persistent  hints  and  rumors  that  form  the  staple  of  this  week's  mes- 
sages, then  some  such  land  movement  as  that  indicated  on  the  map  is  in  progress." 

DIAGRAM-MAP  OF  THE   BELLIGERENT  TACTICS. 


according  to  the  London  Mirror.  There  is  also  some  dispute  be- 
tween English  military  organs  and  French  military  organs  as  to- 
whether  the  equipment  of  the  Japanese  infantryman,  which 
weighs  some  forty-three  pounds,  is  not  too  heavy  for  his  small 
physique. 

The  speed  and  the  ease  with  which  the  present  movement  to  the 
mainland  was  carried  out  seems  to  the  London  Mail  to  refute  re- 
cent French  and  German  criticism,  which  is,  we  are  told,  "a  little 
prejudiced."  Every  soldier,  as  the  English  daily  understands,, 
found  his  equipment  ready  for  him  on  his  arrival  at  barracks  or  at 
the  point  of  embarkation.  Thousands  upon  thou.sands  of  Meidji 
magazine  rifles,  of  the  1897  model,  liave  been  handed  out  to  the 
Mikado's  soldiers,  each  weapon  weighing  about  nine  pounds,  and 

we  read  further  that 
the  Japanese  small  arm 
will  be  found  superior 
to  the  Russian  wlien 
the  first  great  Ijattle 
comes  off.  Two  great 
Japanese  powder-works, 
are  actively  manufactur- 
ing the  smokeless  pow- 
der "  of  which  the  Rus- 
sians are  so  soon  to- 
learn  the  quality."  It 
would  also  appear  from 
this  and  other  authori- 
ties that  only  the  per- 
manent army,  with  its. 
reserves — some  190.000. 
men— is  engaged  in  the 
pre.sent  invasion  of  the 
Continent.  "But  this, 
figure  by  no  means  rep- 
resents the  strength  of 
tiie  army  Japan  can  put 
into  the  field  on  the 
continent  of  Asia,"^ 
observes  the  Londoa 
Times.  "At  a  few 
days'  notice  she  can 
mobilize  as  large  a. 
number  again  and  have 
them  ready  to  embark 
in  five  or  six  days." 

But  all  tliat  has  pre- 
ceded gives  us  noth- 
ing definite,  even  \\\ 
tiie  way  of  informa- 
tion, according  to  the 
Jour}ial  des  Ddbats 
(Paris),  which  is  sur- 
prised at  the  license 
given  to  military  "  scrib- 
blers "  in  London  or- 
gans. It  wonders  if 
the  great  Japanese 
army,  whose  move- 
ments are  so  differently 
Its  own  im- 


reported,  may  not  exist  in  the   British  imagination, 
pressions  are  as  follows : 

"  The  troops  confronting  one  another  are  good  soldiers,  of  whom 
we  may  expect  immense  efforts  and  splendid  proofs  of  courage. 
Nothing  can  surpass  the  stolidity,  endurance,  and  devotion  of  the 
Russian.  The  Japanese  has  ardor,  confidence,  vitality,  contempt 
for  danger.  One  may,  however,  wonder  if  his  physical  resistance, 
not   to  suffering,  but   to  fatigue,  especially  on   the  march,  will   l)e 
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NICHOLAS  n.  RIDING  TO  THE  MILITARY  MANEUVERS  AT  THE  HEAD  OF  THE  ARMY  STAFF. 

THE   CZAR   AS   A   SOLDIER. 


NICHOLAS  II.  AND  THE  GRAND  DUKE  MICHAEL 
NICOI.AIEVITCH. 


equal  to  that  of  his  opponent.  This  is  to  some  extent  a  question 
of  human  types,  of  human  samples. 

"  The  Japanese  army  has  been  trained  and  prepared  with  infinite 
care  by  all  the  methods  recently  in  vogue.  It  has  minutely  copied 
the  best  models.  It  is  a  wholly  new  army.  This  fact  has  its  ad- 
vantages and  its  disadvantages.  The  officers  have  manifested  a 
meritorious  passion  to  assimilate  the  lessons  of  their  European 
masters,  and  it  is  certain  that  they  have  intelligently  profited  from 
them.  The  war  with  China  afforded  them  a  field  of  maneuvers. 
The  immense  Russian  mass,  less  malleable,  more  weighted  by  tra- 
dition— which  also  sustains — lacking  the  ardent  ferment  which 
works  in  modem  Japan,  is  perhaps  not  so  much  enamored  of  the 
latest  foreign  methods.  In  any  event,  it  is  very  audacious  to  pre- 
dict the  probable  outcome  of  an  encounter  in  equal  force.  Both 
sides  have  yet  to  show  their  worth  and  to  afford  a  comparative 
measure  of  their  capacity. 

"  There  are  two  points  in  this  unknown  realm  which  may  deserve 
special  attention.  The  Russian  cavalry,  composed  of  Cossacks, 
is  certainly  very  superior,  both  in  effective  strength  and  in  equip- 
ment, to  the  Japanese  cavalry.  Will  the  field  of  battle  enable  it 
to  give  effect  to  this  superiority.'  This  is  one  of  the  problems  of 
which  the  solution  may  mean  much.  Here  is  the  second :  the 
Japanese,  on  the  one  hand,  have  never  fought  Europeans  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  have  never  been  defeated.  We  do  not  know  their 
caliber  except  through  an  uninterrupted  series  of  victories  over  a 
foe  beaten  in  advance.  Now  that  they  may  fear  results  and  now 
that  they  must  reflect,  will  they  retain  all  their  self-confidence? 
And  what  will  be  the  result  of  a  first  defeat.''  We  do  not  know 
how  they  can  bear  a  reverse. 

"  There  is  the  final  fact,  which  may  reassure  us  regarding  our 
allies,  that  if  the  duel  between  the  two  antagonists  is  prolonged 
without  intervention  from  any  quarter,  the  Japanese  must  inevi- 
tably be  crushed  under  a  dead  weight.  Patience  is  a  Russian  vir- 
tue."—  Translations  made  for  ^YiY.  Literary  Digest. 


JAPANESE    PRESS   ON   THE  WAR. 

^rOKYO  possesses  about  twenty  important  daily  newspapers, 
*■  and  the  total  number  of  daily  journals  throughout  the  Mi- 
kado's dominions  is  placed  at  some  three  hundred.  Not  one  of 
them,  apparently,  if  we  may  judge  from  those  at  hand,  refrains 
from  expressions  of  rejoicing  at  the  course  of  the  war.  There  is, 
however,  no  great  tendency  to  extravagant  jubilation,  the  follow- 
ing from  the  Kokuinin  Shiinbun  (Tokyo),  a  w^eighty  and  respected 
independent  organ,  being  characteristic  : 

"  War  is  a  terrible  thing,  but  at  least  Japan  enjoys  the  con.scious- 
ness  that  the  present  conflict  has  been  forced  upon  her,  and  that  it 
is  in  the  highest  sense  a  struggle  in  which  her  very  existence  as 
a  self-respecting  and  independent  Power  is  at  stake.  That  the 
glorious  news  of  our  striking  initial  victory  over  our  gigantic  ad- 
versary should  have  been  received  almost  in  the  eve,  as  it  were,  of 
the  Kigensetsu  [anniversary  of  the  foundation  of  the  empire  and  of 
the  adoption  of  the  constitution]  is,  we  fervently  hope,  a  happy 
augury  of  continued  success.  The  imperial  proclamation  declar- 
ing war  against  Russia  may  almost  be  said  to  have  set  the  seal 
upon  Japan's  title  to  rank  as  a  first-class  Power.     Those  who  must 


feel  deeply  impressed  by  these  considerations  of  which  the  Em- 
peror's great  rescript  is  the  material  embodiment,  are  not  surely 
confined  to  the  subjects  of  this  empire ;  all  who  possess  ideals  and 
common  sense  can  scarcely  fail  to  recognize  the  reason  why  this, 
empire  has  been  forced  by  an  extraordinary  chain  of  circumstanes 
to  submit  this  quarrel  to  the  arbitrament  of  the  sword.  We  know 
already  that  the  mass  of  intelligent  and  enlightened  .sympathy  is 
with  our  country  in  its  battle  against  the  forces  of  retrogression 
and  tyranny,  and  from  one  end  of  the  earth  to  the  other  these  as- 
surances of  moral  support  have  come  to  nerve  our  arm  to  strike 
with  reneW'Cd  vigor  in  the  cause  we  are  now  championing.  Let  us 
hope  that  the  national  development  which  this  great  war  unques- 
tionably typifies  will  not  be  confined  to  militar}'^  and  naval  activi- 
ties. The  restoration  is  now  more  than  thirty  years  old.  The 
early  generation  of  veterans  is  to-day  almost  extinct;  new  blood, 
newer,  younger,  more  enterprising  intellects  must  in  the  nature  of 
events  supersede  these  founders  of  the  modern  state.  Heaven  has 
supplied  us  with  the  opportunity  for  accomplishing  this  splendid 
renaissance.  We  devoutly  trust  that  the  leaders  of  the  nation  will 
show  themselves  alive  thereto.  Incidentally,  this  very  day  marks 
the  second  anniversary  of  the  Anglo-Japanese  alliance — in  itself 
one  of  the  most  important  steps  in  our  progress  toward  the  goal  of 
political  and  moral  greatness." 

Somewhat  more  strident  than  this  is  the  tone  of  the  Jimtnin 
(Tokyo),  a  democratic  organ  w-hich  preaches  the  gospel  of  "  liberty, 
equality,  and  fraternity,"  and  favors  Jeffersonian  democracy  for 
Japan  in  opposition  to  the  idea  that  the  imperial  constitution  should 
be  worked  on  a  German  model.  This  organ  sees  in  the  victories 
of  Japan  a  vindication  of  the  Japanese  people  against  an  autocracy. 
The  Nihon  (Tokyo)  argues  from  an  ultra-conservative  standpoint 
that  Japan's  victories  are  due  to  the  strength  of  the  Government, 
which  was  able  to  act  swiftly  and  secretly,  concealing  its  opera- 
tions from  the  enemy  by  means  of  an  efficient  censorship.  But 
the  conservative  organ  is  at  the  opposite  pole  from  the  Jiji 
(Tokyo),  which  is  the  organ  of  a  certain  native  university  group. 
This  paper  protests  against  the  methods  adopted  by  the  govern- 
ment censor.  It  considers  the  regulations  of  the  army  and  navy 
staffs  with  regard  to  war  correspondents  reasonable  in  spirit,  but 
the  application  of  the  regulations  by  the  censor  is  pronounced 
"  unjust."  The  Japanese  system  for  dealing  with  war  correspond- 
ents in  the  field  is  attracting  attention  all  over  the  world,  and  the 
government  regulations,  as  given  in  the  official  journal  in  Tokyo, 
are  as  follows : 

"  Application  for  permission  to  accompany  the  armed  forces  in 
the  capacity  of  war  correspondent  must  come  through  a  consul  or 
a  minister.  The  name  of  the  paper  represented  by  the  correspond- 
ent must  be  given. 

"  No  one  will  be  permitted  to  accompany  the  armed  forces  in  the 
field  in  the  capacity  of  war  correspondent  who  has  not  been  en- 
gaged in  journalistic  work  at  least  twelve  months  consecutively. 

"  War  correspondents  unacquainted  with  the  Japanese  language 
may  engage  an  interpreter,  whose  capacity  as  such  must  be  satis- 
factorily vouched  for. 

"  War  correspondents  may  be  accompanied  by  a  ser\'ant  whose 
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identity  ana  record  must  be  passed  upon  by  the  military  author! 
ties. 

"  Should  the  number  of  war  correspondents  become  too  large  for 
convenience,  the  authorities  will  insist  that  the  same  war  corre- 
spondent represent  a  number  of  newspapers. 

"  War  correspondents  must  provide  themselves  with  an  ofificial 
permit,  which  is  to  be  shown  when  requested. 

"  All  war  correspondents  will  be  regarded  as  subject  to  the  mili- 
tary staffs  of  the  particular  division  of  the  army  they  are  accom- 
panying. 

"  War  correspondents  are  not  to  wear  native  Japanese  costume. 
They  will  receive  a  white  badge  upon  which  the  name  of  the  news- 


FEUD.\L  JAPAN    AND   MODERNIZED  JAPAN 

"  He  was  handsomer  in  his  old  time  clothes,  and  we  were  far  happier.'' 

—Intransigeant  (Paris). 

paper  they  represent  will  appear  in  red  letters.     This  badge  must 
be  worn  conspicuously  on  the  left  .shoulder. 

"  No  war  correspondence,  written  or  telegraphic,  can  be  trans 
mitted  to  any  newspaper  until  it  has  been  submitted  for  editorial 
revision  and  approval  to  the  military  staff  upon  whom  the  war  cor- 
respondent depends. 

"Messages  in  cipher  will  not  be  approved  under  any  circum 
stances. 

"  War  correspondents  may  use  the  government  trains  and  army 
transports,  and  they  will  be  supplied  with  provisions  in  the  field 
gratis.  Military  and  naval  authorities  are  strictly  enjoined  to 
extend  every  possible  courtesy  to  war  correspondents,  and  any 
ill-treatment  or  neglect  of  them  will  be  regarded  as  a  breach  of 
military  discipline.  But  war  correspondents  who  violate  the  reg- 
ulations will  be  tried  for  breach  of  military  discipline. 

"  Refusal  to  recognize  the  authority  of  the  staff  at  headquarters 
will  render  a  war  correspondent  liable  to  banishment  from  the 
front." 

The  application  of  these  rules  has  caused  an  immense  amount  of 
friction,  says  the  Jiji  (Tokyo).  "  Foreign  war  correspondents,"  it 
observes,  "  are  complaining  all  the  time,  and  this  constitutes  a  re- 
flection upon  the  staff  at  headquarters."  The  Yomiuri  (ToV^o), 
which  is  very  radical  and  inclined  to  oppose  the  Government,  says 
that  news  printed  in  Japan  is  not  permitted  to  be  sent  abroad,  and 
this  cau.ses  aggravation.  The  (r/«/7ffl  (Tokyo),  which  is  said  to  be 
given  to  a  practise  which  new.spaper  men  in  this  country  some- 
times call  "  faking,"  says  the  censorship  can  not  prevent  it  from 
giving  the  latest  news,  and  it  announces  the  movements  of  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  Japanese  troops  to  the  mainland,  and  it  also 
announces  that  the  reserves  have  been  called  out.  This  informa- 
tion is  not  confirmed  by  any  other  authority.  As  regard  '  the  cc'!> 
sorship,  it  seems  from  \}m  Mainichi  (Tokyo)  that  will   ic:  u:j  re- 


laxed in   the  least,  as  the  author'^'es  consider  that  it  is  too  mild, 
"  if  anything." 

Not  one  of  the  serious  journals  of  Japan  seems  rejoiced  at  the 
necessity  for  going  to  war.  The  Nichi  Nichi  (Tokyo),  supposed 
to  have  relations  with  high  officials,  expresses  deep  regret  at  "  the 
flight  of  peace  from  the  East,"  and  it  says  Japan  will  fight  on  until 
Russia  concedes  every  demand.  A  somewhat  similar  opinion  is 
more  cautiously  expressed  by  the  Kobe  Herald,  a  British  journal 
published  in  Japan,  to  which  we  are  indebted  for  much  of  the 
native  press  opinion  quoted  here.  "  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
Japan  has  achieved  feats  of  an  almost  amazing  description,"  it 
says.  "  rhe  fact  that  a  comparatively  small  country  like  Japan 
should  have  been  able  to  commence  war  with  such  initial  success 
against  the  colossal  empire  of  Russia  is  a  striking  vindication  of 
Captain  Mahan's  theory  as  to  the  all  importance  of  sea  power." 
The  Kobe  Chronicle,  another  British  daily  in  Japan,  to  which  we 
are  likewise  indebted  for  native  quotations,  says  "Japan  will  have 
the  sympathy  of  the  world."  The  foreigners  resident  in  the  Mi- 
kado's dominions  are  on  the  side  of  the  Japanese  in  this  war, 
according  to  TJie  Japa7i  Daily  Advertiser  (Yokohama),  another 
EngHsh  paper  to  which  our  obhgations  for  native  press  opinion  are 
acknowledged.     We  quote : 

"  The  foreign  feeling  here  upon  the  subject  is  all  the  more 
worthy  of  remark  inasmuch  as  it  presents  the  strongest  possible 
contrast  to  that  prevaihng  during  the  China-Japan  war,  when  the 
tone  of  the  foreign  press  and  the  trend  of  sentiment  in  this  com- 
munity were  distinctly,  and  in  many  cases  violently,  depreciatory 
of  Japanese  effort  and  efficiency.  Predictions  were  then  freely 
made  that  Japan  would  be  worsted  in  that  struggle,  and  what  was 
far  worse,  they  were  predictions  actuated  by  desire.  Whatever 
has  brought  about  the  change  of  feeling,  the  simple  fact  that  it 
has  developed  and  that  it  is  manifested  in  so  many  ways  and  by 
the  representatives  of  so  many  lands  is  highly  significant,  and  must 
prove  of  most  hopeful  augury  to  the  nation  which  is  fighting  the 
battle  of  the  nations." 


CHINA    EXPECTED   TO    FIGHT. 

EMPEROR  WILLIAM  fears  it  will  be  very  difficult,  if  not 
impossible,  to  restrain  China  from  rushing  into  the  war  at 
some  awkward  moment.  This  information  reaches  the  Paris 
Temps  on  high  authority,  and  it  conjectures  that  Chinese  inter- 
vention would  be  almost  certainly  in  behalf  of  Japan.  The  Ger- 
man Emperor  is  represented  as  entertaining  not  the  slightest  doubt 
about  it.  His  opinion  that  China  will  yet  become  involved  in  the 
war  is  confirmed  by  that  of  many  experienced  observers,  among 
them  M.  B.  de  Zenzinoff,  a  noted  writer  on  the  Far  Eastern  ques- 
tion, who  predicted  months  ago  the  whole  recent  course  of  events 
on  the  Pacific  littoral  of  Asia.  But  unlike  those  prophets  who 
aver  that  China's  inter\'ention  will  be  exclusively  in  the  interest  of 
Japan,  this  Russian  authority  asserts  that  Peking,  when  at  last 
confronted  by  a  choice  of  alternatives,  will  side  with  St.  Peters- 
burg.    His  theory  is  outlined  thus  in  the  Rei'ue  Bleue  (Paris) : 

"  Notwithstanding  the  peaceful  pledges  given  by  the  Chinese 
(jovernment,  caught,  as  it  is,  between  two  fires,  China  will  infal- 
libly be  dragged  into  the  conflict.  Unable,  from  the  very  nature 
of  the  case,  to  maintain  her  neutrality,  she  will  be  obliged  in  the 
end  to  espouse  the  cause  of  one  of  the  two  belligerents. 

"  The  Chinese  cherish  the  liveliest  resentment  against  the  Japa- 
nese, who  inflicted  upon  ,^iem  so  humiliating  a  defeat  in  1896. 
Nor  are  the  Chinese  i'"  lOrant  of  the  overwhelming  superiority  of 
the  Ru.ssian  fore,  on  land.  They  will,  therefore,  certainly  take 
the  side  of  th--  colossus  of  the  north.  Their  national  pride  would, 
moreovci,  never  tolerate  ♦'.c  aomination  of  the  little  people  of  the 
yellow  race  wh';.  tney  deem  their  inferiors.  And  the  Chinese 
liave  or  lumerous  occasions  experienced  the  beneficial  results  of 
t'.e  efficacious  protection  of  i"*-   .sia. 

"  i^et  us  note  tne  most  recent  and  the  most  important. 

"  In   i860  Russia  offered    to  China   her  good  offices  when   the 
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OK.NEKAL   KUROPATKIN. 

A  verj-  recent  photograph, 
apparently.  The  new  com- 
mander-in-chief has  started 
for  the  scene  of  war,  where 
Admiral  AlexeiefT,  according 
to  some  observers,  does  not 
desire  his  presence. 


COUNT  LAMSDORF. 

This  is,  we  believe,  a  quite 
recent  photograph  of  the 
Russian  Minister  of  Foreign 
.Affairs,  whose  health  is  said 
by  some  Russians  to  be  so 
impaired  that  he  may  re- 
sign. 


GENERAL  SAKAKOFF. 

The  despatches  do  not 
make  it  clear  whether  he  has 
been  appointed  temporary 
minister  of  war  or  chief  of 
military  staff.  There  is  a 
General  Saharoff  of  much 
greater  age  who  may  have 
been  given  General  Kuropat- 
kin's  office  as  war  minister. 


MAJOR-GENERAI.   PFLUG. 

He  has  been  entrusted 
with  the  task  of  covering 
Russia's  "  movement  "  (re- 
treat) from    Port   Arthur  to 


GENERAL   MACHKATINE. 

He  was  at  one  time  in 
charge  of  Russia's  military 
academies,  but  is  now,  it  ap- 
pears, on  the  supreme    war 


the   new  headquarters,  pre-    council    in     St.    Petersburg, 
sumably  near  Harbin.  and  is  understood  to   be  op- 

po.sed  to  Admiral  AlexeieflE. 


CONSPICUOUS   RUSSIANS. 


allied  troops  of  France  and  Great  Britain  were  under  the  walls  of 
Peking." 

The  last  sentence  refers  to  a  transaction  so  oppositely  conceived 
in  the  Russian  mind  and  the  English  mind  that  a  slight  interpola- 
tion may  be  excusable.  The  "  good  offices  "  to  which  ]\I.  de  Zenzi- 
noff  alludes  are  stated  in  the  London  Times  to  be  these : 

"  The  birth  of  the  Manchuria  question  dates  back  to  the  autumn 
of  i86o,  when  the  allied  forces  of  Great  Britain  and  France  were 
in  occupation  of  Peking.  By  a  brilliant  stroke  of  diplomacy  the 
Russian  minister,  General  Ignatieff,  who  knew  that  the  occupation 
was  only  temporary,  persuaded  Prince  Kung.  who  dreaded  its  in- 
definite prolongation,  that  it  was  in  the  power  of  Russia  to  bring 
such  pressure  to  bear  upon  the  allies  as  would  secure  the  speedy 
evacuation  of  the  Chinese  capital.  Would  China  be  willing  to 
mark  her  gratitude  for  such  a  service  by  a  slight  rectification  of 
frontier?  The  terrified  Prince  Kung  jumped  at  the  proposal. 
The  Anglo-French  forces  withdrew,  and,  tho  Ignatieff  had  no 
more  to  do  with  their  withdrawal  than  the  man  in  the  moon,  he 
obtained  his  'rectification  of  frontier'  in  the  shape  of  the  cession 
by  China  to  the  Russian  Empire  of  the  whole  of  the  maritime  prov- 
ince of  Manchuria,  now  called  Primorsk,  with  six  hundred  miles 
of  coast  and  the  fine  harbor  of  Vladivostok." 

To  resume  the  interrupted  train  of  patriotic  Russian  reflection 
in  the  French  periodical : 

"  In  1895,  after  the  triumph  of  the  Japanese  over  the  Chinese, 
Russia,  supported  by  Germany  and  France,  imposed  upon  the  vic- 
tors the  terms  of  the  treaty  of  Shimono.seki. 

"Finally,  at  the  time  of  the  Chinese  insurrection  of  1900,  Russia 
interposed  between  the  Chinese  and  the  armies  of  Europe  and 
saved  China  from  dismemberment.  To  be  sure,  the  good  offices 
of  Russia  were  not  gratuitously  rendered.  In  i860  she  secured  the 
cession  of  the  Amur  and  Ussuri  provinces,  so  long  desired,  and 
in  1898  Port  Arthur  and  Talienwan  were  granted,  as  well  as  the 
Trans-Manchurian  Railway  grant.  These  cessions  cost  very  little 
to  the  pride  of  the  Celestials,  who  remember  the  services  for 
which  they  are  indebted  to  Russia's  protection.  Such  gratitude 
will  perhaps  astonish  the  Western  mind.  It  exists,  however.  We 
will  admit  that  it  may  not  be  disinterested. 

"Therefore,  the  Celestials  will  certainly  not  hesitate  to  give 
their  aid  to  the  great  Power  whose  supremacy  will  to  them  seem  far 
more  supportable  and  profitable  than  that  of  presumptuous  Japan." 

Great  importance  is  attached  by  The  Celestial  Empire  (Shang- 
hai), a  British  paper,  to  the  Chinese  warning  that  the  dynastic 
tombs  at  Mukden  must  not  be  profaned  if  a  rising  of  all  China  is 
to  be  avoided. —  Translations  t>iade  for  T hf.  Literary  Digest. 


DEMORALIZATION    IN   ST.    PETERSBURG. 

/^ENERAL  KUROPATKIN  is  presumably  by  this  time  well 
^^  on  his  way  to  the  Far  East  to  take  command  of  the  land 
forces  of  the  Czar,  leaving  behind  him  in  St.  Petersburg  a  scene 
of  demoralization  so  complete  that  even  the  pro-Russian  Figaro 
(Paris)  makes  no  effort  to  minimize  it.  Well-informed  European 
newspapers  agree  that  Admiral  Alexeieff  has  been  quite  discred- 
ited by  recent  events,  and  that  the  influence  of  the  Grand  Duke 
Alexander  Mikhailovich,  who  married  the  Czar's  sister  (the  Grand 
Duchess  Xenia),  is  now  in  the  ascendant  at  the  Russian  court. 
The  Grand  Duke  is  now  upheld  by  the  Czar's  mother,  whom  the 
Xeue  Freie  Presse  (Vienna)  represents  as  overwhelmed  by  the  out- 
break of  war,  which  Count  Lamsdorf,  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
ought,  she  thinks,  to  have  prevented.  The  Paris  Temps  warns  us 
not  to  credit  recent  rumors  of  Count  Lamsdorf's  impending  retire- 
ment.    The  count  is  supported  by  the  Grand  Duke. 

It  has  finally  dawned  upon  the  Russian  Government,  thinks  the 
Pester  Lloyd  (Budapest),  that  it  fatally  misunderstood  from  the 
first  the  real  character  of  the  antagonist  it  had  to  deal  with,  re- 
sponsibihty  for  this  blunder  being  placed,  we  read  further,  upon 
the  shoulders  of  Admiral  Alexeieff.  The  Figaro  suspects  that  he 
has  been  practically  superseded,  and  it  intimates  that  he  may  be 
openly  relegated  to  insignificance  very  soon.  "Admiral  Alexeieff 
will  retain  the  chief  command  in  his  quality  of  viceroy,"  as  the 
London  Standard  puts  it.  "but  his  authority  over  Admiral  Ma- 
karoff  [now  in  command  of  the  fleet],  and  General  Kuropatkin  will 
be  purely  nominal,  and  it  is  because  Admiral  Alexeieff  had  fore- 
seen this  that  he  made  every  effort  in  his  power  to  prevent  the 
despatch  of  General  Kuropatkin  to  the  Far  East.  His  recent  naval 
losses,  however,  seriously  impaired  his  authority  by  their  disas- 
trous moral  effect,  and  by  the  evidence  they  afforded  of  the  urgent 
necessity  for  sending  out  military  and  naval  commanders  of  great 
capacity."  "He  is  aware,"  says  the  London  Times  of  Admiral 
Alexeieff,  "  that,  with  the  terrible  system  of  administration  in 
vogue,  where  the  intrigue  of  everybody  against  everybody  else  is 
the  alpha  and  omega  of  wisdom,  the  slightest  mistake  in  the  small- 
est despatch  would  sooner  or  later  be  exploited  against  him  by  the 
crowd  of  envious  people  who  are  watching  him." 

But  to  return  to  St.  Petersburg.  "  The  influence  of  the  Grand 
Duke  Alexander  Mikhailovich  must  constantly  increase."  declares 
the  Paris  'Temps,  which  as  a  Foreign  Oflice  organ  is  supposed  to 
speak  by  the  card.  "  It  is  well  known  that  at  first  he  supported 
Admiral  Alexeieff,  Secretar>'  of  State  Bezobrazoff,  Admiral  Abaza, 
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and  tlie  whole  group  of  M.  de  Witte's  enemies.  When  the  (irand 
Duke  realized  the  peril  involved  in  their  venturesome  and  adven- 
turous advice,  he  turned  again  to  M.  de  Witte  and  to  Count  Lams- 
dorf  and  insisted  that  concessions  be  made  to  Japan.  Should  the 
Grand  Duke  now  induce  Nicholas  II.  to  overcome  his  personal 
antipathy  and  recall  M.  de  Witte  to  the  Ministry  of  Finance,  he 
will  render  Russia  a  signal  service.  M.  de  Witte  would  be  the 
best  war  treasurer  Russia  could  desire."  The  Grand  Duke  evi- 
dently failed  in  this  effort,  assuming  that  he  made  it,  because  the 
Czar  has  chosen  as  Finance  Minister  M.  V.  N.  Kokovzoff,  who, 
according  to  the  Fronderiblatt  (Vienna),  will  have  to  find  the 
money  for  the  war.  The  A'ovoye  Vre//iya  (St.  Petersburg)  thinks 
the  new  Finance  Minister's  task  will  be  an  easy  one,  whereas  the 
/'^j/.?rZ/<y<^  (Budapest),  analyzing  the  pecuniary  problems  of  the 
hour,  says  it  will  be  very  difficult.  "The  important  point  to  re- 
member," asserts  the  Journal  des  Z'/Z^rt/.r  (Paris),  "  is  that  in  the 
trying  ordeal  of  a  great  war  the  task  of  regulating  the  finances  of 
the  empire  is  assumed  by  a  man  perfectly  at  home  regarding  ad- 
ministrative and  budget  matters,  imbued  with  the  spirit  animating 
Bunge,  Vischnegradsky,  and  De  Witte  in  the  work  of  consolida- 
ting and  developing  the  resources  of  Russia."  "  The  functions  of 
a  Minister  of  Finance  during  a  great  war  are  arduous,"  the  Figaro 
admits.  "  The  responsibility  is  great.  Fortunately  for  Russia,  M. 
Kokovzoff  brings  to  his  task  much  previous  experience  in  the  man- 
agement of  the  great  fiscal  services.  Affable,  cultured  in  a  refined 
and  intellectual  sense,  speaking  and  writing  French  to  perfection. 
M.  Kokovzoff  has  many  friends  whose  good  wishes  go  with  him." 
(  M.  de  Witte's  return  to  power  is  thus  out  of  the  question  for  the 
present,  according  to  those  French  papers  which  are  supposed  to 
understand  conditions  in  St.  Petersburg.  The  London  A'Cws  and 
other  English  papers  speculated  much  recently  regarding  a  rumor 
that  M.  de  Witte  was  to  succeed  Count  Lamsdorf  as  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs,  but  the  French  papers  pronounce  this  "ridicu- 
lous." M.  de  Witte  would  be  out  of  his  element  in  a  war  crisis, 
Paris  organs  believe.  "  M.  de  Witte  is  a  man  of  peace,"  says  the 
London  News.  "  This  greatest  of  Russians  is  a  devoted  advocate 
of  the  policy  of  strengthening  Russia  by  industrial  and  commercial 
development  at  home.  Like  every  Russian,  he  desires  access  to 
the  sea — the  warm  sea.  But  more  clearly  than  the  Bezobrazoffs 
and  the  Alexeieffs,  to  whose  policy  he  has — at  least  in  the  main- 
been  long  opposed,  lie  perceives  thai  Russia  will  have  for  genera- 


tions to  come  enough  to  occupy  her  teeming  millions  in  developing 
the  vast  resources,  not  merely  of  the  European,  but  still  more  of 
the  Asiatic  dominions  of  the  empire."  The  Fratikfurter  Zeitiing 
cordially  indorses  all  this,  and  makes  it  the  basis  of  its  belief  that 
M.  de  Witte  will  remain  in  retirement  in  a  "decorative"  office. 
M.  de  Pleske,  recently  Minister  of  Finance,  and  M.  Sanger,  re- 
cently Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  have  also  received  what  is 
called  "  promotion,"  and  this  is  interpreted  in  European  organs  on 
the  Continent  as  evidence  of  the  growing  influence  of  the  Grand 
Duke  who  married  the  Czar's  sister. 

Another  person  of  whom  the  Grand  Duke  approves.  General 
Sakaroff,  has  been  appointed  temporarily  to  act  in  General  Kuro- 
patkin's  place  as  Minister  of  War,  "  It  is  understood  that  a  radi- 
cal transformation  of  the  existing  system  of  administration  into 
one  planned  on  the  German  model  is  to  be  carried  out,"  says  the 
London  Standard,  \n  commenting  on  this  appointment.  "There 
is  danger  in  changing  methods  in  the  thick  of  action;  but  it  may 
be  assumed  that  whatever  is  contemplated  will  be  completed  not 
merely  with  the  concurrence,  but  in  pursuance  of  the  expressed 
desires  of  the  general  commanding  in  eastern  Asia."  Yet  the 
lYeue  Freie  Presse  thinks  the  demoralization  in  St.  Petersburg  can 
not  fail  to  react  upon  the  situation  in  the  Far  East,  even  if  it  does 
not  entail  some  new  Russian  disaster.  It  gives  various  details  re- 
garding the  discord  among  exalted  Russian  personages,  saying 
among  other  things : 

"  Admiral  Alexeieff  is  condemned  more  than  every  one  else. 
How  could  he,  it  is  universally  asked,  be  unprepared  upon  the 
outbreak  of  hostilities?  The  subject  was  inquired  into  and  a  com- 
plaint arose  regarding  Count  Lamsdorf.  The  count  should  have 
kept  the  admiral  posted,  and  should  have  informed  him  that  upon 
the  rupture  of  diplomatic  negotiations  with  a  people  like  the  Japa- 
nese the  worst  must  be  prepared  for.  Count  Lamsdorf  neglected 
this  because  he  adhered  to  the  idea  that  a  peaceful  termina- 
tion of  the  crisis  was  possible  still.  The  grievance  against  the 
count  went  to  the  extent  of  complaining  to  the  Czar  of  this  opti- 
mism. The  Czar  and  his  advisers  did  not  desire  war.  This  can  be 
stated  on  the  highest  authority.  It  is  also  known  that  the  Empress- 
Dowager  received  Admiral  Skrydloff  in  audience  and  asked  him 
regarding  every  detail  of  the  situation  in  the  Far  East.  She  finally 
cried  in  great  agitation :  '  There  must  be  no  war ! — no  war !  ' 
Three  days  later  war  broke  out." — Translations  made  for  The 
Literary  Digest. 


"SPHERES  OF  inti;kf.si." 

—Der  Walire Jacob  (Stuttgart). 


Goddess  of  1'eacr:    "Do  you  see  how   your  soldiers  are  treating  me,  Nicholas? " 
The  czar  :  "I'll  speak  to  The  Hague  Tribunal  about  it." 

—De  Amsterdammer  Weekblad  voor  I\'ederland. 
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NOTABLE    BOOKS    OF    THE    DAY. 


LIEUTENANT  EILSE. 


A    BOMB   IN   GERMAN    ARMY   CIRCLES. 

A  Little  Gakrison.      By  Lieutenant  Bilse.     Cloth.   5  x  7>4   in  ,  308  pp. 
Price,  $1.50.    Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company. 

LIEUTENANT  BILSE'S  "Realistic  Novel  of  German  Army  Life 
of  To-day,"  which  is  the  sub-title  of  "A  Little  Garrison,"  has 
certainly  brought  its  author  far  more  fame  than  the  quality  of 
the  book  as  a  literary  production  ever  could  have  won  for  him. 
Viewed  as  that,  it  is  an  ill-written  story  full  of  vulgar  types,  only  one 
or  two  of  which  are  at  all  worth  while,  and  of  very  slight  story  interest. 
As  a  portfolio  of  realistic  traits  it  is    nauseating  and  infuriating,  if 

true.  There  is  so  little  decency  in  that 
"  Little  Garrison,"  and  there  is  so  much 
cruelty,  insolence  of  place  and  coarse 
vices  !  If  it  be  a  faithful  presentation 
of  the  morale  of  the  German  army,  it 
is  no  wonder  there  was  a  sensation  at 
its  very  candid  exposure  of  vile  con- 
ditions, gross  injustice,  and  utter  ab- 
sence of  proper  esprit.  Apparently  it 
is  Truth  which  Lieutenant  Bilse  has 
"thrown  up  "in  this  virulent  arraign- 
ment ;  altho  one  ignorant  of  the  con- 
ditions which  obtain  in  Germany's  army 
might  well  think  this  picture  too  bad 
to  be  true. 

The  translator  of  the  book,  Wolf  von 
Schierbrand,  is  a  German,  and  seems 
familiar  with  the  condition  of  military 
affairs  in  the  Fatherland.  He  supplies 
a  lengthy  "  introduction,"  whose  state- 
ments are  as  thought-arresting  as  anything  in  the  story.  He  declares 
that  the  best  and  clearest  minds  in  Germany  agree  in  believing  that  the 
German  army  of  to-day  is  far  removed  from  the  fine  military  body  which 
returned  victorious  from  France  in  1871.  He  also  asserts  that  the  Reichs- 
tag has  had  many  heated  debates  and  scorching  censures  anent  the 
•deterioration  of  the  army,  and  that  the  German  press  has  also  repeated- 
ly sounded  notes  of  alarm  on  the  growing  luxury  and  abuse  of  authority 
on  the  part  of  officers,  the  evil  of  gaming,  drinking,  "  money  marriages  " 
and  the  like,  which  gangrene  the  ranks  of  Kaiser  Wilhelm's  regiments. 
That  Lieutenant  Bilse's  little  book  has  been  the  bombshell  it  has 
been  seems  to  bear  out  such  assertions.  He  was  only  a  simple  lieuten- 
ant and  his  wor.:  «-as  written  under  the  nom  de  plume  of  Fritz  von  der 
Kyrburg.  The  authorship  was  quickly  traced,  however,  and  Bilse  was 
court-martialed.  In  his  examination,  he  testified  as  he  testifies  in  his 
book,  tie  said  he  had  "lost  all  his  illusions  concerning  the  character 
and  duties  of  an  officer's  calling."  The  facts  he  stated  in  "A  Little 
Garrison"  were  not  disproved  at  the  trial,  yet  this  audacious  truth- 
teller  was  sentenced  to  six  months'  imprisonment  and  dismissal  from 
the  service  "  for  libeling  his  superior  and  commanding  officers  by  the 
publication  of  writings  in  a  peculiarly  offensive  and  damaging  form, 
and  also  for  a  breach  of  service  regulations."  There  was  this  breach, 
since  an  officer  in  Germany  is  not  allowed  to  publish  anything  in  print 
except  over  his  true  name,  and,  moreover,  must  notify  the  military 
authorities  of  his  intention  to  publish  in  this  way. 

What  Mr.  Schierbrand  says  in  this  introduction  certainly  tends  to 
establish  Lieutenant  Bilse's  veracity  in  the  novel.  Recently,  instances 
of  brutality  on  the  part  of  German  officers,  not  only  toward  enlisted 
men,  but  toward  civilians,  have  found  t.:eirway  into  papers  on  this 
side  of  the  ocean.  Certainly  any  officer  with  half-decent  notion  of  what 
he  should  be  must  have  found  Lieutenant  Bilse's  "  Little  Garrison  "  an 
insufferable  place.  The  only  decent  people  in  the  book  are  "Captain 
Konig"  and  Sergeant  Schmitz.  The  former  is  dismissed  from  the 
service  on  a  technical  fault,  his  ruin  brought  about  by  the  calumnies  of 
the  vilest  officer  in  the  garrison — Lieutenant  Borgert — and  the  latter  is 
ruined  by  mere  spite  of  a  coarse  superior.  The  good  and  the  bad  come 
to  grief  alike  in  the  story,  but  it  is  the  evil  conditions  which  make 
for  such  outcome  for  both. 


ASIA'S    INSCRUTABLE    MIND. 

ASIA  AND  Ei;rohe.  Studies  presenting  the  conclusions  formed  by  the 
author  in  a  lon^  life  devoted  to  the  subject  of  the  Relations  between 
Asia  and  Europe.  By  Meredith  Townsend.  Cloth,  396  pp.  Price,  $1.50 
net.     G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 

CIVILIZED  man  is  prompted  anew  to  attempt  the  conquest  of 
Asia,  we  are  informed  by  the  author  of  this  book,  and  civilized 
man  will  fail,  as  he  has  failed  often  before.  The  fusion  of  Europe 
and  Asia  has  never  occurred,  and  Mr.  Townsend  is  sure  it  will  never 
occur.  The  presumption  seems  all  the  other  way.  "  The  struggle  be- 
tween Europe  and  Asia  is  the  binding  thread  of  history  ;  the  trade 
between  Europe  and  Asia  is  the  foundation  of  commerce  ;  the  thought 
of  Asia  is  the  basis  of  all  European  religions."  But  the  Asiatic  mind 
abhors  the  European  mind.    They  are  a  universe  apart. 


This  is  the  whole  thesis.  In  support  of  it  Mr.  Townsend  has  brought 
together  more  first-hand  information  about  Asiatics  than  any  one  man 
might  be  thought  capable  of  acquiring  even  in  a  long  life.  The  Asiatic 
notion  of  justice,  Asiatic  patriotism,  Asiatic  cruelty,  the  charm  of 
Asia  for  Asiatics,  and  the  countless  kindred  themes  of  his  argument 
are  set  forth  and  explained  in  a  way  to  be  characterized  accurately  only 
by  the  worn  phrase  "breathlessly  interesting."  The  Asiatic  mind 
seems  to  be  like  the  castle  of  Udolpho,  whose  mysterious  recesses 
made  all  novel  readers  thrill  three  generati<ms  ago.  The  effect  is 
heightened  by  Mr.  Townsend's  practical,  matter-of-fact  style.  He  seems 
to  disdain  rhetorical  embellishm.ent,  and  even  in  dealing  with  the  most 
subtle  phases  of  his  subject  he  is  neither  disquisitious  nor  metaphysical. 
What  he  says  reads  like  the  stenographic  report  of  an  intelligent  man's 
conversation,  the  result  being  to  heighten  the  effect  of  his  singular 
revelations — for  revelations  they  really  are.  What  is  said  about 
Mohammed  and  the  religion  founded  by  Mohammed  has  the  unexpected 
merit  of  novelty.  Mr.  Meredith  seems  to  think  that  the  creed  of  the 
prophet  has  a  great  future  before  it  in  Asia,  and  his  notion  that  the 
English  will  be  driven  out  of  India — and  sooner  than  most  of  his  coun- 
trymen anticipate — has  something  of  pessimism  behind  it.  Mr.  Town- 
send  does  not  say  so,  but  we  infer  that  he  deems  the  Asiatic  mind 
superior,  on  the  whole,  to  the  European  mind.  He  predicts  a  great 
future  for  the  American  in  Asia;  but  even  the  American,  it  seems,  will 
not  be  a  conqueror  there.     "  Thought  is  stronger  than  armies." 

In  a  side  glance  at  the  negro  problem  in  the  United  States,  the  author 
pronounces  it  insoluble.  In  short,  Mr.  Townsend  shows  himself  a  fas- 
cinating propounder  of  riddles.  He  sadly  gives  them  all  up,  but  he 
sets  his  readers  guessing. 

A  GRANDSON  OF  ROGER  SHERMAN. 

Autobiographv  of  Seventy  Years.    By  George  F.  Hoar.    With  portraits. 
Two  volumes,  8vo,  434-493  pp.     Price,  $7.50  net.    Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 

SEN.\TOR  HOAR  has  known  personally  and  quite  intimately  many 
who  have  had  a  conspicuous  share  in  the  history  of  this  country 
and  in  its  literature.  In  his  youth  he  numbered  among  his 
kindred  and  his  friends  many  who  knew  the  great  actors  in  the  revolu- 
tionary drama  and  in  the  scenes  that  followed.  He  may  therefore,  be- 
cause of  those  he  has  known  and  what  he  himself  has  helped  to  do,  confi- 
dently invoke  the  kindly  judgment  of  his  countrymen  for  the  story  he 
has  to  tell  of  his  doings  and  his  sayings.  Those  who  write  their  own 
biography  are,  almost  of  necessity,  egotistical,  and  as  a  usual  thing,  by 
reason  of  advanced  age,  garrulous.  But  the  Senator  knows  how  to 
edify  us  by  his  egotism  and  to  endear  himself  to  us  by  his  garrulity, 
for  out  of  the  turmoil  and  strife  he 
comes  with  a  high  heart,  bringing  us 
his  lesson  of  good-will  and  good  hope, 
expressed  in  benignant  creed  that 
"  to-day  is  better  than  yesterday,  that 
to-morrow  will  be  better  than  to-day; 
and  that,  in  spite  of  errors  and 
wrongs,  and  even  crimes,  my  coun- 
trymen desire  what  is  good,  and  not 
what  is  evil." 

He  accounts  it  his  supreme  good 
fortune  that  his  public  life  has  been 
spent  in  the  service  of  Massachu- 
setts ;  that  his  name  finds  a  place  in 
the  succession  of  citizens  whom,  for 
nearly  three  hundred  years,  she  has 
called  to  her  high  places  :  Bradford 
and  Winthrop  and  Sir  Henry  Vane, 
Sam  Adams  and  John  Adams,  Cabot 
and  Dexter,  Everett  and  Andrew — 
men   who  gave  her  brave  and  honest 

service,  brave  and  honest  counsel,  "never  afraid  to  trust  the  people, 
never  afraid  to  withstand  the  people." 

Out  of  the  eloquence  of  his  heart  he  draws  a  filial  tribute  to  his 
mother,  who  was  daughter  to  that  Roger  Sherman,  of  Connecticut,  of 
whom  Patrick  Henry  said  that  he  was  one  of  the  three  men  who  stood 
highest  and  best  in  the  Continental  Congress  (Washington  and  Richard 
Henry  Lee  being  the  others),  who  signed  all  four  of  the  great  state 
papers — the  Association  of  1774,  the  Articles  of  Confederation,  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  and  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

This  grandson  of  the  man  "  who  was  content  to  cause  great  things 
to  be  done  for  his  country,  and  cared  nothing  for  the  pride  and  glory  of 
having  done  them,"  writes  of  his  mother:  "  She  was  the  most  perfect 
democrat,  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word,  that  I  ever  knew" — her  democ- 
racy being  the  logical  result  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Old  Testament  and 
the  New  ;  a  democracy  that  recognized  the  dignity  of  the  individual 
soul  without  regard  to  the  accident  of  birth  or  fortune  or  power.  "  If 
she  were  in  the  company  of  a  queen,  it  would  never  have  occurred  to 
her  that  they  did  not  meet  as  equals  ;  and  if  the  queen  were  a  woman 
of  sense,  and  knew  her^  it  would  never  occur  to  the  queen." 

Mr.  Hoar  writes  of  the  time  when  he  first  saw  Daniel  Webster,  June 
17,  1843  ;  and  the  place  was  Bunker  Hill  : 

"  His  countenance,  his  figure,  and  his  manners  were  all  in  so  grand  a 
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style  that  he  was,  without  effort,  as  superior  to  his  most  eminent  rivals 
as  they  were  to  the  humblest.  He,  alone  of  all  men,  did  not  disappoint 
the  eye  and  the  ear,  but  was  a  fit  figure  in  the  landscape.  There  was  the 
monument  and  there  was  Webster  !  He  knew  well  that  a  little  rhetoric, 
more  or  less,  signified  nothing ;  he  was  there  to  say  plain  and  equal 
things — grand  things,  if  he  had  them  ;  and,  if  he  had  them  not,  only  to 
abstain  from  saying  unfit  things  ;  and  the  whole  occasion  was  answered 
by  his  presence." 

Chief  Justice  Chase  Mr.  Hoar  describes  as  consumed  by  an  eager  and 
passionate  ambition  for  the  presidency,  an  infatuation  that  clouded  his 
judgment.  He  terms  the  nomination  of  Greeley  "  ludicrous  and  pre- 
posterous,'' and  reminds  us  that  almost  every  attack  on  the  first  admin- 
istration of  President  Grant  was  answered  by  political  speakers  with 
a  quotation  from  Greeley  in  The  Tribune:  "The  Southern  people, 
even  the  white  Democrats,  always  entertained  a  kind  feeling  for  Grant; 
they  did  not  resent  what  he  had  done  as  a  soldier,  as  they  resented 
what  Greeley  had  said  as  a  politician."  They  were  convinced  of  the 
innate  honesty,  justice,  and  courage  of  the  former. 

Mr.  Hoar  waxes  eloquent  and  impressive  as  he  lingers  upon  the  glow- 
ing gifts  of  Rufus  Choate.  "  I  do  not  know  of  any  other  public  speaker 
whose  style  resembled  his  in  the  least."  The  phraseology  with  which 
he  clothed  some  commonplace  thought  or  fact,  when  he  was  compelled 
to  admit  it  to  his  argument,  kept  his  auditors  ever  alert  or  expectant. 
An  irishman  who  had  killed  his  wife  threw  away  the  ax  when  he  heard 
some  one  coming  :  "The  sudden  and  frantic  ejaculation  of  the  ax," 
said  Choate.  In  a  case  of  marine  insurance,  where  the  defense  was  the 
unseaworthiness  of  the  vessel  :  "  She  went  down  the  harbor,  painted 
and  perfidious — a  coffin,  but  no  ship,"  said  Choate.  His  dramatic 
action,  his  strange  vocabulary,  his  oriental  imagination,  were  not  to  the 
taste  of  Yankee  audiences.  Until  he  vindicated  his  title  to  the  repute 
of  a  great  lawyer,  he  was'  a  thorn  in  the  fiesh  of  Chief  Justice  Shaw. 
■'  But  the  young  men  and  the  people  liked  him."  He  gesticulated  with 
his  whole  body.  Wendell  Phillips  most  irreverently  compared  him  to 
a  monkey  in  convulsions. 

But  of  Phillips  himself?  Seeing  that  Senator  Hoar  may  read  his  title 
clear  to  the  acclamations  and  the  honors  of  a  whole  Massachusetts  of 
Republicans  and  Abolitionists,  it  is  interesting  to  read  his  estimate  of 
Wendell  Phillips.  His  conclusion  is  that  Phillips  exerted  but  small 
influence  in  his  generation,  and  that  such  as  he  did  exert  was  in  the 
main  pernicious.  Senator  Hoar  asserts  that  he  had  never  occasion  to 
complain  of  Phillips  on  his  own  account :  "  He  esteemed  my  public 
service  much  more  highly  than  it  deserved  ;  but  he  bitterly  and  un- 
justly attacked  men  whom  I  loved  and  honored,  under  circumstances 
which  make  it  impossible  for  me  to  believe  that  his  conduct  was  con- 
sistent with  common  honesty."  He  attacked  and  vilified  Lincoln,  says 
Hoar  ;  and  when  nearly  every  household  in  the  North  was  mourning 
for  its  dead,  he  tried  to  persuade  the  people  that  Lincoln  did  not  mean 
to  crush  the  rebellion.  "He  never  gave  the  people  wise  counsel  ;  he 
rarely  told  them  the  honest  truth  ;  he  rarely  gave  his  homage  to  any 
man  ;  when  he  did,  it  was  to  bad  men,  not  to  the  good." 

Says  this  worthy  grandson  of  Roger  Sherman,  There  can  be  no  worse 
influence  for  the  youth  of  the  republic  than  that  which  shall  induce 
them  to  approve  sentiments,  not  because  they  are  true,  but  because 
they  are  eloquent. 

A    CURRICULUM    FOR   SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. 

The  Pedaoogicai,  Bible  School.  A  .Scientific  Study  of  the  Sunday- 
school  with  Chief  Reference  to  the  Curriculum.  \',\  Samuel  B.  Haz- 
lett,  Ph.D.  Introduction  by  G.  Stanley  Hall,  Fh.D.,'LL.D.  Cloth,  381 
pp.    Price,  $1.25.    Fleming  H.  Revell  Coinpany. 

THE  author  of  this  book  has  brought  together  some  important  re- 
sults of  two  distinct  but  mutually  contributory  movements,  both 
of  which  have  made  progress  to  considerable  maturity  in  the 
past  decade.  One  is  the  movement  in  Biblical  criticism,  and  the  other 
the  movement  coming  to  be  known  as  the  "  new  psychology."  This 
work  is  built  from  materials  brought  to  use  from  both  these  develop- 
ments. In  his  own  way,  Dr.  Haslett  employs  the  methods  in  the  use 
of  which  Professor  Starbuck,  in  his  "  Psychology  of  Religion,"  and  Pro- 
fessor Coe,  in  his  "  Spiritual  Life,"  were  pioneers.  He  attempts  to  ap- 
ply pedagogical  methods  on  a  principle  of  adaptation  of  grades  of  in- 
struction corresponding  to  the  psychological  development.  In  the  first 
part  of  the  book,  he  surveys  historically  and  somewhat  analytically  the 
past  and  existing  methods  and  systems  of  religious  instruction.  In- 
cluded in  these  chapters  is  a  complete  summary  of  the  criticisms  that 
have  been  leveled  against  the  system  of  International  Lessons,  as  well 
as  an  extended  statement  of  all  the  important  newer  helps  for  Sunday- 
schools.  The  evident  import  of  this  survey  is  to  show  the  inadequacy 
thus  far  of  methods  and  helps  in  use,  tho  the  author  does  not  state  this 
purpose,  nor  make  any  criticism  formally  on  his  own  account. 

The  most  original  and  interesting  section  of  the  book  is  the  author's 
presentation  of  the  order  of  individual  growth  and  development,  on  the 
observance  of  which  he  would  make  religious  instruction  to  depend. 
This  treatment  is  illustrated  by  means  of  numerous  tables,  schemes, 
and  charts  indicating  the  possible  or  approved  methods  of  grading  the 
school,  selecting  the  themes,  and  systematizing  the  work.  Outline 
courses  of  lessons  are  included,  and  there  are  many  references  to  plans 
and  systems  elsewhere  found. 

If  any  criticism  were  to  be  made  on  this  attempt,  perhaps  it  would  be 


comprised  in  the  suggestion  that  it  is  impracticable  and  too  elaborate 
for  valuable  use.  The  teaching  force  does  not  exist  in  Sunday-schools 
able  to  take  advantage  of  instruction  as  exact  and  as  scientific  as  this. 
Nor  would  it  be  for  the  gain  of  religious  work  if  Sunday-schools  were 
to  be  made  so  extensively  pedagogical  at  the  sacrifice  of  the  influence 
of  thousands  of  teachers  who  will  never  be  equal  to  any  such  tasks,  but 
who  make  very  excellent  teachers  on  a  different  plan.  This  book 
should  have  its  chief  value  as  a  suggestion  to  a  better  and  more  thor- 
ough study  of  the  psychology  of  children,  and  as  an  addition  to  the  im- 
petus that  has  become  nearly  irresistible  among  Sunday-school  workers 
toward  a  more  rational  grading  of  instruction. 


BAUONESS   VON    IIUTTEN. 


A  JANGLE  OF   IVIOODS  AND   TONES. 

VIOLETT.     By  Baroness  von  Hutten.    Cloth,  5  x  7^  in.,  285  pp.     Price,  $1.50. 
Houghton,  MifHiu  &  Co. 

THE  author  of  this  book  will  be  recalled  at  once  by  her  exquisite 
story  of  last  year,  "  Our  Lady  of  the  Beeches."  It  was  a  love 
story,  beautifully  tender,  vigorously  handled,  and  exquisitely 
right.  Two  fine  natures  loved,  and, 
because  they  could  not  give  love  all 
it  asked  save  at  virtue's  cost,  they 
loved  exaltingly  and  parted.  The 
Baroness  von  Hutten  has  "thrown 
off  "  some  lighter  work,  modish  in  its 
quality,  since  that  ;  and  now,  in  writ- 
ing this  book,  "Violett,"  has  pruned 
her  wings  for  another  flight  into  the 
blue.  She  calls  it  "A  Chronicle." 
It  is  too  ethereal,  too  inharmonious- 
ly  blended,  too  palpably  tagged  with 
ambition's  aspiration,  to  qualify  for 
that  class.  It  is  not  a  "  chronicle  "  so 
much  as  a  reverie,  a  fantasy,  an  im- 
pression. The  conception  is  lovely, 
but  the  side-lights  are  as  smoking 
bonfires  in  a  quelling  flood  of  moon- 
light. It  is  an  Eolian  harp  whose 
faint,  air-touched  strings  are  jarred 
sharply  at  intervals  by  the  brushing  of  batlike  wings.  You  get  from 
it  soul-stirring  breathings  of  beauty  ;  then  unsympathetic  chords.  As 
an  artistic  unit  there  is  something  lacking,  due  to  artistic  incompetence 
or  indolence.  Yet  "  Violett  "  is  pathos  and  poetry,  and  that  the  central 
jewel  is  set  in  unseemly  stones  does  not  nullify  the  soft  glow  of  exotic 
color  it  diffuses. 

Violett  is  the  son  of  a  lighthouse  keeper  in  England.  His  father 
killed  his  little  half-witted  niece  to  secure  her  money,  and  was  hanged- 
The  scheme  of  this  tragic  end  is  a  blight  on  the  innocent  boy  until  his 
own  thwarted  life  ends  by  a  noble  death.  An  old  man  and  woman  are 
his  only  companions  on  the  little  patch  of  land  which  is  an  island  when 
the  tide  is  at  the  flood.  The  pathos  of  his  lot  is  enhanced  by  his  beauti- 
ful, sensitive,  sweet  nature.  There  is  something  angelic  in  his  simple 
fineness.  He  loves  the  sea.  He  has  temperament  to  the  degree  of 
genius.  Sounds  are  colors  to  him,  and  just  as  the  gentleman  in  "  Bleak 
House"  felt  the  east  wind  when  a  jarring  discord  impended,  so  when 
sorrow,  or  sense  of  his  inherited  shame,  fell  on  his  eager  unnourished 
spirit  wasted  with  loneliness,  the  sea  sounded  red,  a  color  that  he 
loathed,  instead  of  a  cool  green  or  silvery  gray,  which  were  the  hues 
sounds  conveyed  to  his  happy  moods.  There  is  no  more  incoherence 
in  a  kinship  between  sound  and  color  than  between  taste  and  smell, 
and  minds  not  strongly  imaginative  have  perceived  that.  George  Eliot 
speaks  of  the  scarlet  note  of  a  trumpet. 

There  is  an  odd  blend  of  realism  and  characters  of  a  tawdry  type 
woven  into  this  dreamy,  enchanting  little  boy's  existence.  Sorrow 
attends  him  everywhere.  Even  when  the  horrible  stigma  of  his  father's 
crime  does  not  rise,  like  Banquo's  ghost,  to  bless  his  happiness,  there  is 
a  twist  of  Pate  to  set  his  sensitive  soul  a-quiver.  It  is  a  harrowing  tale, 
and  the  gentle,  uncomplaining  attitude  of  the  poor  starveling  amid  the 
blows  that  fall  upon  him  is  as  pitiful  as  it  is  beautiful.  Not  even  his 
hunger  for  love  diverts  him  from  the  unerring  instinct  for  the  high  and 
true,  tho  he  is  sorely  tempted.  His  end  is  in  keeping.  He  sinks  into 
the  sea  which  he  has  so  dearly  loved,  and  whose  voice  has  lovingly 
sounded  its  green  tones  to  his  soul. 

There  are  quaint  and  original  touches  throughout,  tho  the  humor, 
which  not  infrequently  crops  up,  is  ever  nearer  to  tears  than  to  smiles. 
For  instance  :  A  stalwart  fisherman,  who  had  always  befriended  the 
boy,  loses  his  mother.  He  says  to  him  :  "  Vi'lett,  I'm  a-goin  to  bury 
her  to-night.  Will  'ee  come  along  an'  help  me?"  "To-night,  Bob 
Venn?"  "Yes.  No  passon  and  churchyard  for  her.  My  father  was 
drownded,  an'  she  loved  the  waiter."  "Are  you  going  to — to  drown 
her  ?"  stammered  the  boy.  Venn  laughed.  "  I  be  a-goin'  to  take  her  out 
in  my  boat,  an'  let  her  sink  down  through  God's  clear  watter.  Then 
when  I'm  fishin'  or  comin'  home  in  the  sunset,  orgoin'out  before  the 
dawn,  Vi'lett,  she'll  be  near  me.  Will  'ee  coine  ?"  They  sail  out  under 
the  starlight  and  when,  after  weighting  tlie  body  with  three  flat-irons 
he  let  it  slip  gently  out  of  his  arms  into  the  waiting  water,  there  was 
a  short  pause — 

"  Strange,  Vi'lett,"  he  said  at  last,  looking  toward  the  quiet  stars,  "  I 
sent  her  down,  but  she's  gone  straight  up  yonder." 
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Old-fasliioned  bound  books  for  accounts 
■are  impractical  and  expensive.  Loose-leaf 
books  allow  of  arrangement,  rean-anpement 
and  expansion. 
They  save  time, 
tor  the  yearly 
or  semi -yearly 
opening  of  new 
books  is  done 
, a  w  a  y  with. 
They  are  self- 
indexing.  N  o 
outside  index  is 
required.  The  Jones  Perpetujil  Ledger 
COMPANTf's  Loose-Lkaf  BOOKS  have  every 
-advantage  of  any  loose-h-af  book  and  more 
— absolute  aligiimentof  the  leaves— a  strong 
binder  in  which  the  leaves  can  not  move  a 
hair's  breadth.  Every  progressive  business- 
man should  lead  Catalog  1.  It  explains  how 
'to  apply  these  books  to  yotir  business. 


There  was  a  time  when 
any  old  chair  would  do 
fortheoftice.  But  times 
liave  changed,  and  ideas 
of  business  comfort  have 
changed  witli  them.  Mc- 
Cloud's  New  Twentieth 
Century  Adjustable 
Sprlsg  Back  Chairs 
liave  been  important 
factors  in  the  improve- 
ment. '■  Back  Kesters," 
they  call  them— because 
they  give  complete  back 
rest  while  at  work,  there- 
by enabling  the  man  at 
the  desk  or  woman  at 
the  typewriter  to  accomplisli  more  work 
witli  greater  comfort.  Catalog  U  describes 
the  McCloud  Chairs  and  shows  the  adjust- 
ment which  fits  the  back. 


Every  man  who  con- 
ducts correspondence 
Is    interested    in    the 

-question;  "Which  is 
tne  be.st  typewriter !" 
There  are  twenty-five 
substantial  reasons  1 
why  the  Oliver  Type- 
WBITEH  is  the  best 
machine  the  world  has 
produced.  So  p  h  e  - 
nomeiially  successful  has  this  machine  be- 

•come  that  it  has  proven  its  uitqualilied  right 
to  the  title,  "The  Standard  Vi.sible  Writer," 
and  the  business  world  has  decided  that  its 
adoption  increases  quantity,  improves  qual- 
ity and  reduces  expense.  The  wide  range  of 
the  Oliver  Typewriter's  usefulness  makes  it 

■easy  to  adopt  systems  heretofore    impracti- 

•  cable  except  with  the  pen.  Catalog  2  explains 
the  Oliver's  points  of  superiority  fully. 


No  matter  what  you  want  to  file— informa- 
tion, papers,  samples,  documents— there  is  a 
— —  ■  -  Shaw  -Walker 

^^r~r        I  I  way  to    do   it. 

6.^jr~^f-~,.  1  i^-j-^jcnt  I  Shaw  -Walker 
BA^L      ~Vv4  I  card  systems  are 

t/i^^^.      ^-"^     ■ — 1^         I  better  than  books 
-Shaw  Walker 
vertical  letter- 
(iles  better    than 
flat  -  sheet     cabi- 
nets—Shaw -  Wal- 
I  ker    sectional 
.  J  bookcases    better 

1  '  I  =a^*aiw  TT — -y  than  solid  ones. 
All  are  buili  in  sections  so  they  will  grow 
-as  your  business  grow>.  Send  to-day  for 
■Catalog  35.  It  tells  all  about  Shaw^-Walker 
St.stems.  The  book  is  concise,  terse,  yet 
•complete.  Coststhe  Sliaw-Walker  Company 
S8c.  to  s-nd  it,  but  they  will  do  so  gladly  if 
you  8im)>ly  sign  the  coupon  on  the  corner  of 
this  advertisement. 


No  office  is  considered  complete  without  an 
Edisov  .Mimeograph.  In  these  days  of  com- 
merci  il  competition  there  is  no  surer, quick- 
er, or  cheaper  way  of  quickening  business 
than  by  employing  the  many  means  offered 

by  this  valu- 
f     y^^  a  II  1  e   m  a  - 

A  ^^  f\  ^1  chine.  There 
^M^G^^^a^^^is  a  place  in 
'  iilln^^^tafc  liiiii  I  any 
business 
"  h  e  r  e  a  n 
Edison  M  1  - 
m  e  o  g  r  a  ph 
will  save  time  and  niotiey.  Perhaps  you  see 
no  use  for  it  in  your  office.  You  certainly 
will  after  .vo\i  read  Catalog  fi  and  understand 
what  a  Mimeograph  will  do.  Cut  out 
and  sign  the  coupon  on  the  corner  of  this 
advertisement  or, better  still,  write  us  a  letter 
stating  your  business. 


An  Ericsson  Interior  Telephone  System 
shortens  office  work,  saves  actual  time,  saves 
confusion.  To  some 
m  e  n  such  a  system 
seems  a  luxury.  All  ( 
who  have  installed  the 
system  know  it  is  an 
economy.  Cheap  in- 
terior ' phones  soon 
get  out  of  order. 
But  the  Ericsson  is 
built  to  last -the  sanu' 
quality  and  style  used  I 
on  long  distance  lines. 
No  other  concern  has 
studied  the  telephone  system  so  thoroughly 
or  devised  so  many  special  instruments  and 
attachments  to  save  time  and  bother  in  office 
communication.  The  Ericsson  contains 
many  features  found  in  no  other  'phones. 
Ask  now  for  Catalog  1. 


Here  is  a  cash  book,  that  will  furnish  an 
analysis  of  your  expen- 
ses, without  the  use  of  a 
ledgei-.  You  can  see  ai 
a  glance  I  he  totals  of 
eighteen  different  kinds 
o  f  expenditures.  1  t 
shows  where  you  are 
increasing  or  decreas- 
ing your  expenses.  The 
buok  for  household  and 
personal  use  has  such 
printed  headings  as 
rent,  board,  clothing, 
cigars  and  tob.icco, 
health,  etc.  For  business 
purposes  the  headings 
are  blank.  It  is  printed  on 
and  has  inn  patres.  Catalog  12 
includes  a  sample  page  free. 


VOOLSONS 

EcoNonr 

EWOSEBOOK 


ledger    paper, 
tells  more  and 


O  M E  busi ness  men  are  pre- 
judiced  against  fountain 
pens.       And    that    same 

Frejudice  has  kept  them 
rom  knowing  how  great 
a  saving  Waterman's 
Ideal  Fountain  Pens 
would  make  in  their  of- 
fice work.  Continuous 
writing  without  dipping 
and  blotting  saves  so 
much  of  a  man's  own 
time— and  the  time  of  his 
St  enog  ra  jjhei'S  and 
clerks— that  a  pen  pays 
for  itself  in  a  short  time. 
But  the  fountain  pen 
must  be  a  "  Waterman." 
Catalog  .S  tells  all  about 
Waterman's  Ideal  Foun 
tain  Pens,  and  of  spe<'ial 
lodern  office  work. 


Shaw- Walker  Sectional  Book  Cases  are 
made  up  of  units,  each  a  complete  book  case 
in  itself,  or  an  integral  part  ota  large  case  of 
many  sections.  Here  is  a  sectional  book  case 
that  has  every  appearance  of  a  solid  case.  No 
,  matter  whether  vou 
I  h  a  v  e  17  or  IT.OttO 
L  books.  Shaw. Walker 
I  sections  exactly 
meet  your  needs, 
and  at  all  times.  The 
different  sizes  of 
'units  all  may  be 
L  combined  in  one 
I  harnioninus  whole. 
1. Ground  corners,  in 
alcoves,  under  win- 
iiiartpr  how  inaccessible  the  nook 
is  for  other  furniture,  the  sections  may  be 
made  to  fit.  An.v  one  or  all  sections  may  be 
ini.'Vfd  easily.    .\.-ik  now  for  catalog  i(*. 


A  pencil  is  more  satisfactory 
than  a  pen  if  it  w  orks  belter. 
The  Vexus  Pencil  not  only 
w  rites  like  ink,  but  Copieg  bet- 
t*  r.  r.-e  it  where  you  will  for 
billing,  manifolding,  in  fact  for 
all  purposes  indelible  writing  is 
required,  and  it  does  the  work 
of  a  pen,  without  the  bother, 
blotting  and  dipping  that  ink 
involves.  The  Venus  Pencil  con- 
tains l*'ad  most  durable,  is  not 
easily  broken,  and  is  more  last- 
ing and  economical  than  any  pencil  on  the 
market  to-day.  It  saves  its  cost  in  one  day's 
use.  Send  for  a  dozen  of  these  pencils— tli'St 
ask  for  pencil  Catalog  No.  11. 


Every  modern  business  office  needs  an 
adding  machine,  and  while  dozens  of  adding 
machines  have  been  put  on  the  market,  per- 
haps none  have 
been  so  widely  in-< 
troduced  as  the! 
Locke  .\dder,1 
consideiing  the 
short  time  since 
it  was  first  sold. 
There  are  now- 
over  7,000  in  use. 
The  Locke  Adder 
is   more   than  an 

addinEinachine;itadds,subtracts.  multiplies 
and  divides  and  its  capacity  is  far  beyond 
all  ordinary  requi'emenis,  being  represented 
by  the  figures  999.900.999.  And  withe  I  the 
price  of  this  device.  85-00. is  within  reach  of 
everybody.  The  man  who  has  to  do  with 
llcriires  should  ask  for  Catalog  30.  which  will 
give  him  some  very  valuable  data. 


File  your  clippings, memoranda  and  manu- 
scripts.   Every  busy  man— literar.v,  business 
►  or   professional — realizes    the 
great  necessity  of  properly  fil- 
ing and  classifying  memoran- 
da, clippings,  data,  etc. 

Any  one  who  has  spent  lime 
searching  through  a  mass  of 
jiapers  tor  a  paragraph  once 
marked,  a  misplaced  clipping 
or  memorandum,  will  appreci- 
ate the  tremendous  advantage 
of  having  such  dataarranged 
1  in  order  and  at  his  fingers'  end.«. 
The  Library  Filing  Cabinet 
is  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  classification . 
Send  tor  Catalog  8.  It  gives  valuable  in- 
formation that  cannot  be  ac-quired  from 
anv  other  source. 


No  better  wslY  to  lea.rn  sound  business  methods  thaLfi  to  reaLd  SYSTEM,  the  Ma.gaL- 
zine.      No  other  waL.y  to  leah.ri\  system.      Ai\d  system  in  business  mea.ns  success. 

Not  articles  alone  of  business  achievement  and  general  interest,  but  "  inside"  information  on 
buying — selling — manufacturing — shipping — collecting— advertising — correspondence — law — bank- 
ing— insurance — the  professions.  The  actual  experience  of  men  who  know.  Men  whose  advice 
you  could  not  secure  elsewhere  for  thousands. 

You  are  wronging  yourself — your  business — your  future — if  you  do  not  send  for  SYSTEM. 

Send  OnlV  S2  00  ^""^  ^^^  ^^^''  "°''  °"'y  ^^"^   y°"   system,  but  include    as    a   premium   free   of 
^  further  charge  whatever 

A  Complete  Desk  and  Pocket  Card  System  with  Your  Name  on  it  in  Gold. 

"  Worth  forty-seven  pigeon  holes,"  as  one  user  says,  and  any  number  of  note  books.     Placed  in  your 
desk  it  is  a  receptacle  for  all  the  miscellaneous  matters — all  the  memoranda — now  scattered  about  the 
oflfice.     More  than  that,  it  is  a  "  perpetual  reminder."     It  has  guide  cards  by  months  and  days  and  a 
quantity  of  fine  heavy  linen,  two  by  five  inch  record  cards.     The  cards  are 
in  an  ingenious  silk  cloth  covered  board  box — ingenious  because  of  a 
peculiar  arrangement  which  keeps  the  to-day  cards  always  to  the  front 
and  the  guide  cards  always  in  sight.      On  the  front  of  the  handsome 
box  is  your  name  in  gold  letters.     The  other  fellows  in  the  office 
will  soon  see  the  great  value  of  the  Perpetual  Reminder,  and  they 
might  •'  borrow  "  it  if  it  weren't  for  your  name  staring  them  in 
the  face. 

Wrap  two  dollars  in  this  advertisement  and  send  it  to-day  at  our  risk. 
Write  your  name  plainly  just  tlie  way  you  want  it  on  the  "  Reminder." 


SYSTEM 

Edited  by  A.  W.SHAW 

Marquette  BIdg. 

CHICAGO 
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With  a  tiilx-  of 

Army  &  Navy  Liquid  Glue 

yoii  can  mend  your  valuable  cut  k'-i'''^'  yoi"" 
bric-a-brac,  china,  furniture,  leatlier  and 
ever>thinK  else  that  ghie  or  cement  will 
stick  tdjjether. 

.Made  of  pure  hide  and  sinews— stronger 
and  more  ae|)endable  tlian  any  fish  ylue. 
Odorless  and  will  not  sour. 

Send  fnc  icn/s  for  Stiin^U  tube, 
if  your  dealer  luisu  I  it. 

\V\CHTER  MF(i.  CO. 
515    West   I'ralt    Street,    iialtimore,    Md. 


\ 


BOOKS   RECEIVED. 

Thk  LriKKAKV  Digest  is  in  receipt  of  the  fol- 
lowing books : 

"Korea."-  .\ngus  Hamilton.  (ji6pp.;  .$1.50  net. 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons.) 

"Matthew  Arnold." -G.  \V.  E.  Russell.  (265  pp.; 
■$i  net.     Charles  .Scribner's  Sons.) 

"Toistoy  the  Man."— Edward  A.  Steiner.  (310 
pp.;  $1.50  net.     The  Outlook  Company.) 

"A  Preacher's  Story  of  His  Work."  —  \V.  S. 
Rainsford.  (24,  pp.;  $1.2;  net.  The  Outlook  Com- 
pany.) 

"Leaves  from  the  Diary  of  a  Soldier  and  .Sports- 
man. Sir  Montagu  Gerard.  (399  pp.;  $4  net.  E. 
P.  Dutton  &  Co.) 

"The  Code  of  Hammurabi,  King  of  Babylon." — 
Edited  by  Robert  Francis  Harper.  (University 
of  Chicago  Press,  $4  net.) 

"  Ethics  of  the  Greek  Philosophers."  —  Prof. 
James  H.  Hyslop.  (333  pp.;  $2.  Charles  M.  Hig- 
gins  &  Co.) 

"  Care  of  Invalids."— Issued  by  the  Mutual  Life 
Insurance  Company  of  Xew  York. 

"The  Price  of  Youth."  — Margery  Williams. 
(The  Macmillan  Company.) 

"The  Still  Hunter."— Theodore  S.  Van  Dyke. 
(390pp.;  $1.75  net.     The  Macmillan  Company  ) 

"Seeking  the  Kingdom." — Ernest  E.  Day.  (205 
pp.;  .$1.50  net.     The  Macmillan  Company.) 

"The  Opening  of  the  Mississippi."  —  Frederic 
Austin  Ogg.  (670  pp.;  $2  net.  The  Macmillan 
Company.) 

"  Mycenaean  Troy."  —  Herbert  C.  Tolman  and 
Gilbert  C.  Scoggin.     (American   Book  Company.) 

"Reminders  of  Old  Truths."— Hannah  E.  Pipe. 
(191  pp.;  $1  20  net.     Longmans,  (ireen  &  Co.) 

"The  Sign  of  Triumph." — Sheppard  Stevens. 
(L.  C.  Page&  Co.,  $1.50.) 

"  Evidence  for  a  Future  Life."  —  Gabriel  De- 
laune.     (264  pp.;  $1.75  net.      G.  P.  Putnam's  .Sons.) 


CURRENT  POETRY. 
The  "Old  Superb." 

By  He.vrv  Xewbolt. 

The  wind  was    rising  easterh-,  the  morning  sky 
was  blue, 
The  Straits  before  us  opened  wide  and  free  ; 
We  looked  toward    the  Admiral,  where   high  the 
Peter  flew, 
.\nd  all  our  hearts  were  dancing  like  the  sea. 
"The  French  are  gone  to  Martinique  with  four- 
and-twenty  sail, 
The  'Old  Superb'  is  old  and  foul  and  slow  ; 
But  the  French  are  gone  to  Martinique,  and  Nel- 
son's on  the  trail, 
And  where  he  goes  the  '  Old  Superb  '  must  go." 

.St)   lV'esl7vard  lio !  for    Trinidad,    and  East-i'ard 
ho  ;  for  Spain, 
.  hid ^'  Sliip  alloy  .'  "  a  liiindnd  times  a  day  ; 
Round  the  toorld  if  need  be,  and  round  the  world 

again. 
With  a  lame  duck  lagging  all  the  way. 

Tlie  'Old   Superb'  was    barnacled    and  green   as 
grass  below, 
Her  sticks  were  only  fit  for  stirring  grog  ; 
The  pride  of  all  her  midshipmen  was  silent  long 
ago, 
And  long  ago  they  ceased  to  heave  the  log. 
Four  year  out  from   home  she  was,  and   ne'er  a 
week  in  port, 
And  nothing  save  the  guns  aboard  her  bright ; 
But  Captain  Keats  he  knew  the  game,  and  swore 
to  share  the  sport, 
l-'or  he  never  yet  came  in  too  late  to  fight. 

So    West-vard  ho  I  for    Trinidad,  and  Easttvard 
ho .'  /or  Spain, 
And  "  Ship  ahoy  !"  a  hundred  times  a  day  : 
Round  (he  world  if  need  be,  and  round  the  world 

again. 
It  'ith  a  lame  duck  lagging  all  the  7vay. 


The  renaissance  of  bicycling  brings  with  it 
one  of  the  finest  mechanical  devices  invented 
since  the  beginning  of  this  industry.     The 

TWO-SPEED  GEAR 

CHAINLESS 

BICYCLE 

Enables  the  rider,  by  a  slight  pressure  of  foot  on 
pedal,  to  change  from  high  to  low  gear  for  hill 
climbing  and  difficult  roads. 


Eastern  Department,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Columbia      Crawford      Cleveland      Tribune 


■Western  Department,  Chicago,  111. 

Crescent      Imperial       Rambler       Monarch 

Catalogues  free  at  our  10,000  dealers'  stores,  or  any 
one  Catalogue  mailed  on  receipt  of  a  two-cent  stamp 


Jnst  as  a  man  likes. 


^ 


MODILL 
SHIRTS 

fit  in  every  spot— bind  no- 
where— let  you  stretch— ab- 
solutely correct  in  fashion 
details.  The  style  you pre- 
l'-'  fer  in  all  new  patterns. 

)     LOOK  FOR  THIS  M.iRK. 
■         ASK      YOUR      DEALER. 


■^INDIflNftP01.l6(— • 

SI-HR-T\iS 


The  lap 

prevents 

the  gap 

We  i«sue  a  gr*>at  little  l)ooklet— all 

about  (rood  shirts  and  what  stylo 

to    wear    on    different    occasions. 

Write  for  it,  KREE. 

MODEL  SHUT  CO.,  3i  Ontury  Building, 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 


COSTS  25  CENTS 


LASTS  25  YEARS 


Solid  German  Silver.  Trims,  Filfsiiiid  {'lenns  the 
nails  with  titluT  IiiiikI.  Don't  tiiki'  iinitntions.  Sold 
cvcrywluMc  or  by  iiiiiil  for  2'><-.  Money  linck  if  yon 
want  it.  .MKllicurc  Hook.  ■'  I  Hainl\  lliiiiil  Itook  id' f lu' 
llaiiiK"  coinpli'tf  instrurtion  on  tin*  caro  of  th«* 
llandsand  nails.     Sent  ftn-two'Jc.  stamps. 

KLIP-kl.ll'  CO.,  S.i8  Clinton  Ave.  S.,   Railu-sicr,  N.  V 
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My  Own 
Circulars 
Cards  A:c. 

$5  PRDSS 

writing  to  advertiser;:. 


s.ivps  money. 
printin^f  for  others. 
iac.-!s  for  book,  newspniar 
■?!».  Full  in^tnlotioIl  sent 
for  use.  Write  foroHtalojrue 
|ii e.s.«es,  l.vpe..^p.  lo  fRotoiy 

THK  PItKSS  CO. 
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"Now  up,  my  lads,"  the  Captain  cried,  "for  sure 
the  case  were  hard 
If  longest  out  were  first  to  fall  behind  ; 
Aloft,  aloft  with  studding  sails,  and  lash  them  on 
the  yard, 
For  night  and  day  the  Trades  are  driving  blind." 
So  all  day  long  and  all  day  long  behind  the  fleet 
we  crept, 
And  how  we  fretted  none  but  Nelson  guessed  ; 
But   every  night   the   "Old    Superb"   she    sailed 
when  others  slept, 
Till  we  ran  the  French  to  earth  with  all  the  rest  ! 

O  'twas  Westward  ho !  for   Trinidad,  and  East- 
ward ho  !  for  Spain, 
And  '•'■Ship  ahoy  !  "  a  hundred  times  a  day  : 
Round  the  world  if  need  be,  and  round  the  ivorld 

again. 
With  a  lame  duck  lagging  all  the  way. 

—From  the  London  Spectator. 

Progress. 

By  Arthur  Stringer. 

The  night  grows  lone  and  still  and  deep  ; 
Close  round  the  Clearing  strange  ej'es  creep  ; 
And  b}'  his  fire  sleeps  undisma\-ed 
The  woodsman  of  the  altering  blade. 

The  wolf's  brood  know  not  whence  he  came, 
Nor  whither  fares  ;  but  at  his  flame 
(From  where  To-morrow's  ax  shall  swing) 
The  long  howl  of  brute  hate  they  fling  ! 

—From  Harper's  Magazine. 


La  Haute  Politique. 

By  William  W.\ison. 

I  sailed  in  fancy  by  a  beach  of  gold, 
Toward  a  golden  city  like  a  star. 
That  quivered  on  the  morning  from  afar— 

Turrets  and  domes  and  airy  .spires  untold. 

But  when  I  neared  the  marble  quays,  behold. 
Offal  and  ordure  ;  lurking  Shames,  that  mar 
The  hue  of  sunlight  ;  Plagues  that  deadliest  are  : 

And  ancient  Tribulations  manifold. 

So  fair,  so  foul,  I  said,  the  craft  of  Slate  ! 
Such  is  the  glory,  such  the  light  that  clings 
About  the  footsteps  and  the  deeds  of  kings  ; 

And  in  the  shadow  Terror  sits,  and  Hate  ; 

The  lazars  crouch,  the  bravo  lies  in  wait  ; 
And  heaven  is  mocked  with  all  unheavenly  thmgs. 
—From  The  Independent. 


Processional  and  Recessional. 

By  Emerv  Pottle. 
I. 
A\"e  of  the  morning  have  sung  to  Pan, 

We  of  the  dawn  have  danced 
Whither  the  tides  of  sun-gold  ran. 
Whither  the  shadows  chanced. 

We  of  the  morning  have  laughed  at  Life, 

Kissed  him  our  finger-tips  ; 
Drunk  with  Gladness  and  diced  with  Strife, 

Jesting  with  careless  lips. 

We  of  the  morning  have  dwelt  with  Spring- 
Spring  of  the  flow'r-svveet  face, 

Told  our  loves  on  an  idle  string. 
Prayed  for  a  lover's  grace. 


This  48.p 
Cata- 


Write  for  it  Today 

It's  FREE 


Every  woman    will    be 
'  delighted  with  this  cata- 
logue—  makes  sugges- 
tions     for      furnishing 
Lyour  Porch,  Lawn, etc., 
iwith     outdoor    furni- 
lure.      Many   unique 
(ideas  that  save  #5.00 
^  to  #25.00    a  season. 

Tells  about  the  celebrated 

Old  Hickory  Chairs  and  Furniture 

and  how  you  can  use  it  to  advantage.  Fully  illus- 
trated, ready  for  immediate  delivery.  Write  now. 
All  good  fumuure  dealers  sell  Old  Hickory  Chairs 
and  i  umiture.  Made  of  genuine  hickory  with  bark 
on — you  ve  .seen  them.     Write 

^t^^JP  HICKORY  CHAIR  COMPANY 

363  Cherry  Street,  Martinsville,  Ind. 

"The  Oi-ifinn/  O/it  Ilukory  Furiiilnrc  Mnnuf'K liirrr •,    ' 
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Size 

i4xig 


On 

Heavy 

Plate 

Paper 


COPYRIGHT.  1904.  BY 
OTIS  H.  KK.^.^.  INC. 


Another  Beautiful  Picture  FREE 

This  is  the  second  of  the  series  of  charming  heads 
which  we  are  giving  away  to  introduce  our  brand  of 
PURE  BORAX.  And,  after  you  have  used  Borax  once, 
you  won't  require  any  inducement  to  buy  a  second  box. 
These  pictures  represent  the  loveHest  types  of  the  modern 
American  girl.  The  small  half-tone  illustration  above 
only  suggests  their  real  charm. 

To  those  who  will  send  us  a  box  top  (and  four  cents 
in  stamps  to  cover  cost  of  mailing)  from  a  package  of 
-20-MULE-TEAM  BORAX  "—which  may  be  bought 
at  any  grocery  or  drug  store,  we  will  send — carefully 
packed — a  fine,  large  reproduction,  size  14  x  19,  on 
heavy  plate  paper  for  framing.  These  reproductions 
bear  no  advertising  and  are  got  up  as  handsomely  as  any 
picture  you  would  buy  in  an  art  store. 

Ask   for  head   No.    2,   and  address  **  Department   F, 
Pacific  Coast  Borax  Company,  New  York  City." 

BORAX  a    Houseiiold  Necessity 

Everyone  who  values  cleanliness  and  sweetness,  should 
use  BORAX.  In  the  toilet,  the  bath,  laundry,  in  every 
cleansing  process  of  the  home  BORAX  should  be  used.  It 
doubles  the  power  of  soap  and  water  to  cleanse  and  purify. 
You  will  be  astonished  to  see  how  much  easier  and  cleaner 
you  can  wash  things  by  adding  a  little  Borax  to  the  water. 
But  be  careful  to  get  Pure  Borax.  Ask  for  "  20-MULE- 
TEAM  BRAND."     It's  pure. 

PACIFIC  COAST  BORAX  CO. 

Largest  Refiners  of  Pure  Borax  in  the    World 

CHICAGO  SAX  FRANCISCO 


NEW  YORK 
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WE  came  to  the  conclusion  years  ago 
that  the  only  way  to  assure  the  pur- 
chaser of  an  honest  and  accurate 
time-piece — skilfully  assembled,  accurately 
constructed  —  and  with  a  case  containing 
actually  the  weight  and  fineness  of  gold 
stamped  on  it,  was  to  stamp  every  set  of 
works  with  all  specifications  as  to  jewels 
and  adjustment  and  adopt  a  trade-mark  for 
each  set  of  works — to  mark  every  case  with 
the  fineness  of  the  metal  and  the  Dueber- 
Hampden  trade-mark — to  make  and  assemble 
every  watch    complete    in    our   own    factory. 

Send  for  our  free  book  "Light  from  tbe Watchman" 

DCEBEK-nAMPDEN    WATCH    WORKS 

CAIVTOJV,  OHIO. 

yo  watch  made  equals  our  ''Special  Railwni/.*' 
it  is  the  acme  of  precision.  The  name  is  our  prop- 
erty. Has  been  successfully  defended  in  the  courts. 


A    GOOD     FIGURE 

A     GRACEFUL     CARRIAGE 

A    GOOD     DIGESTIONI 

[as  enjoyed  br  ^reit  slneeri*}  euii  be  accjiilred 
by  I  he 

LATERAL  COSTAL  SYSTEM] 

of  Iiri'uthlni;  anil  cxerrlshit;  as  tiulllnrd  In 

BREATHING  FOR  VOICE  PRODUCTION  | 

By  H.  H.  HLLBKKT,  li.A.,  OXON.,  M.R.C.S., 
L.R.C.lt.etc. 

PRICE,    $1.00    POSTPAID 

This  work  wan  (h'8ien<*(l  primarily  for  vocalists,  I 
but  the  iiniverRal  (li'iimnd  for  physical  develop.  I 
ment,  alon^  scientitlc  lines,  hoK  made  it  an  | 
Instant  success.    Cloth.  17  page  illustrations. 

Novello,  Ewer  &  Co.,  21  E.  I7th  St.,N.Y. 


The  "Best"  Light 

isaportaYile  100  candle  power  lik'ht  coat- 
Ini^oiily  ijcts.  per  week.  Mukes  and  burns 
its  own  K"S.  Hrit.'lili'r  than  I'leclrii'ity  or 
aicty  lent!  and  cheapir  than  kcrowne.  No 
Din.  ^ll<i^f'^u■.  >u  Oilor.  Over  100 Stylos. 
Lighted  instantly  with  a  match.  Kvery 
lump  warranted.  Agrotii  Wanted  Kvcrywhcro. 


"  I 


THE    "BEST"    LIGHT    CO. 

92  E.  5th  Street,  CANTON,  OHIO. 


Ut  inP  Bind  I'npcrs.    A  Volum< 
I^LIlO  "  Minuto.  Snniiilfdozei 
7ij**<'ntM.  J'ricT-ltMr  b'n-ti 


^^j       Cnv.rs  to  ordir.     li.wi 
VV*i    H'MKlinu  UiHiins.  11.11. 
J    :«7    I'itlHfii'ld,    Mass. 


:«7    I'itlsfK'ld, 
Wauti^d. 


Iliinu'  for 
lliilliird, 

Aumts 


II. 
We  of  the  evening  have  dreamed  our  dreams, 

We  of  the  niglit  have  wept  ; 
Stars  have  faded  from  tveilight  streams, 

Stars  in  the  skies  have  slept. 

We  of  the  evening  have  borne  a  cross — 

A  cross  on  a  wintry  hill  ; 
Counted  as  gain  where  we  reckoned  loss. 

Suffered,  smiled  — and  been  still. 

We  of  the  evening  have  had  the  morn, 

We  of  the  night,  the  dawn  ; 
Ashes  of  memory  lie  forlorn 

Whither  the  flame  has  gone. 

— From  T/ie  Reader. 


The  Torpedo. 

By  Edward  Sydney  Tylf.e. 

By  seven  tall  consorts  circled  round 

The  careless  cruiser  la\-, 
Watched  by  the  dwarfish  forts  that  crowned 

The  hills  above  the  Bay— 
The  great  guns  frowning  froin  the  height  : 

The  stately  ships  below  — 
And  still  toward  them  in  the  night 

Came  on  the  hidden  foe. 

For  through  the  salt,  sweet  dark  I  crept, 

Nigher  and  ever  nigher  ; 
Tho  round  the  restless  searchlight  swept 

Its  shifting  fan  of  fire. 
The  sentries  stared  froin  ship  and  land  : 

Their  eyes  were  strong  and  keen, — 
Too  late  the  treacherous  wave  they  scanned. 

Where  I  had  passed  unseen. 

Till,  with  a  sudden  awful  roar, 

Beneath  their  armored  keel. 
As  one  may  rend  a  scroll,  I  tore 

That  wall  of  tempered  steel. 
Steel  plate  and  oaken  beam  were  cleft 

By  one  fierce  bolt  of  flame  ; 
And  through  the  gaping  wound  it  left 

The  invading  billow  came. 

And  the  great  war-ship  shuddering  sprang 

Even  as  the  bison  springs. 
When  to  his  throat  with  claw  and  fang 

The  thirsty  leopard  clings. 
So  did  mj-  noble  quarry  leap 

Upon  the  seething  wave — 
Then  headlong  in  the  cloven  deep 

Plunged  to  her  ocean  grave. 

The  sea  closed  o'er  her  where  she  sank, 

And  not  a  bubbling  breath 
Told  of  the  hundred  souls  that  drank 

The  cup  of  bitter  death. 
The  outer  waters  were  not  stirred, 

Where  crouched  beside  his  gun 
The  foe  that  far  off  thunder  heard, 

And  knew  m\'  task  was  done. 

For  to  one  cunning  master  true, 

I  serve  and  never  tire. 
Man's  fingers  made  me,  and  I  do 

The  bidding  of  my  sire. 
He  speeds  me  o'er  the  midnight  wave  : 

And  on  that  path  untrod, 
The  slave  of  His  more  mighty  slave, 

I  work  the  will  of  God. 

—From  the  London  Spectator. 

Thanks. 

By  John  Vance  Cheney. 

Thanks  to  you,  sun  and  inoon  and  star. 
And  you,  blue  level  with  no  cloud, — 
Thanks  to  you,  splendors  from  afar, 
For  a  high  heart,  a  neck  unbowed. 

Thanks  to  you,  wind,  sent  to  antl  fro, 
To  you,  light,  pouring  from  the  dawn; 
Thanks  for  the  breath  and  glory-flow 
The  steadfast  soul  can  feed  upon. 


CALIFORNIA,  »3.3. 

From  Chicago  daily  durinR  March  and  April  via  Chicaeo, 
Union  Pacific  S:  Northwestern  Line.  Daily  and  personally 
conducted  excursions;  #7  double  berth  from  Chicago  to 
the  Coast.  All  aKenIs  sell  tickets  vi.t  this  line.  For  illus- 
trated hnoklels,  maps,  rates,  and  full  information  address 
W    li.  Kniskern,  P.issenirer  Traffic  Manager,  Chicago,  111. 
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Points  of 
Superiority 

of  Munson  Phonography 

/.  SIMPLICITY 

It  is  the  simplest  pubUshed,  and  therefore 
the  easiest  to  learn. 

2.  GREAT  SPEED 

It  is  capable  of  being  written  at  the 
highest  speed  in  reporting  verbatim  the 
swiftest  speakers,  and  equally  fitted  for 
taking  business  dictation. 

3.  LEGIBILITY 

There  is  no  system  so  well  calculated  for 
one  writer  to  read  another's  notes. 

Hon.  GEORGE  B.  CORTELYOU,  Secretary  De- 
partment  of  Commerce  and    Labor,  says  : 

"The  Munson  System  is  not  only  eminently  practi- 
cal, but  peculiarly  adapted  to  purposes  of  instruction. 
On  this  point,  as  you  know,  I  speak  from  experience." 

THE  ONLY  REVISED  TEXTS 

of  Munson   Phonography  can  be  had  from 

G.  P.  PUTNAM'S  SONS 

27  aLnd  29  West  23d  Street.  New  York. 

Send  for  Cirrular. 


WILLIAMS' 


SHAVING 
SOAP 


This  great,  thick  lather  is 
like  the  richest  cream  in  its 
softening,  healing,  refreshing 
effect.      Try  it. 

Willi  am  a*  Shaving  Soap  is  gofti  in  the  form  of  shaving  »tiek», 
8havin<j  tahUts,  tfc,  throughout  the  world. 

THE  J.  B.  WILLIAMS  CO.,  QIastoobury,  Conn. 

LONDON  PARIS  BEKLIN  SYDNEY 


SHAVE  WITHOUT  LATHER! 

When  You  Shave  Use  Formal-Sapotlia, 

A  perfectly  harmless  liquid,  principally  a  vi'petable compound 
combint'd  with  Foniiiiideliyde. 

BEATS  ALL  SOAPS  AND  LATHERS. 

It  softens  tlio  touijhest  luiird  ipiickly  nnd  easily,  is  a  perfect 
iintlseiitie  and  sure  death  to  germs.  Absohitel.v  prevents  bar- 
ber's Iteli,  bloDd  pciisoiiinp,  lintiworm  and  similar  diseasis, 
and  cures  pimples,  blackheads,  cold  sores,  cuts,  facial  erup- 
tions, and  skin  diseases.  Ooes  ntit  r(»quire**  rubl>inf;  in.**  I'oes 
not  111!  tlio  pores  of  the  skin  with  oil  or  crease,  esustie  .sodn  or 
potash,  winch  weaken  tbe  skin  tissue,  as  lather  does.  Instead, 
it  leaves  the  skin  healthy,  face  eool,  soft,  while  and  smooth 
after  shavinR.  Thousand  times  betterthan  lather,  but  ma.v  be 
used  with  it  if  desired.  Deseilptive  booklet  mailed  free.  4(ia. 
Brians  sprlnUletop  bottles  25  cents  at  all  drug-stores  ;  or  Bcnt, 
direct,  postpaid,  for  40  cents.    Address 

THE  E.  L.  MAYO  SPECIALTIES  CO..  Elmlra,  N.  Y. 


ASTHMA 


cured  to  stay  cured.  Cause  re- 
moved. Health  restored.  .\ttAeka 
never  return.  Kat  heartily.  Sleep 
soundly  all  nicht.  No  further 
need   ot    medieuies.       Over  5a,000 


Asthma  anil  Hay  Keviw  sufferers  Ircalivl.     Write  for 


BOOK  2iA  FREE.    R.  HAROLD  HAYES.  BUFFALO.  N.  Y. 

Readers  of  Ths  Ltterart  Diobst  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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Thanks  to  you,  pain  and  want  and  care, 
And  you,  joys,  cunning  to  deceive, 
And  you,  balked  phantoms  o£  despair  ; 
I  battle  on,  and  I  believe. 

Thanks  to  you.  ministers  benign. 
In  whatsoever  guise  you  come  ; 
Under  this  fig-tree  and  this  vine, 
Here  I  am  master,  and  at  home. 

—From  Atlantic  Monthly. 


PERSONALS. 

General  Kouropatkiii. — Gen.  Alexel  Nicolae- 
vitch  Kouropatkin,  the  famous  soldier,  upon 
whom  Russia  depends  for  the  success  of  her 
army  in  the  Far  East,  is  said  to  be  the  most  popu- 
lar officer  in  the  Russian  service,  and  is  recog- 
nized as  the  Czar's  best  general.  He  was  a  boy  of 
eighteen  when  he  began  his  military  career  under 
Skobeleff  and  participated  in  all  the  brilliant  en- 
gagements in  the  war  against  the  Bokharans. 
Kouropatkin  did  not  become  well  known  in  the 
Russian  army,  says  Ernest  Haskell  in  the  New 
York  Evening  Post,  until  y^rs  afterward,  when 
he  was  SkobeleflE's  favorite  captain  and  chief  of 
staff  at  Plevna,  Turkestan,  in  the  conquest  of 
Khokand.  Here  is  a  picture  of  Kouropatkin  as 
presented  by  the  \n<i.\ana.\)o\is  Journal : 

"It  has  been  twenty-two  years  since  the  capture 
of  Geok  Tepe  ;  perhaps  Kouropatkin  has  become 
somewhat  less  sanguinary  with  age.  But  if  he 
should  live  to  be  a  hundred,  and  in  that  time 
should  become  as  mild-mannered  and  soft-hearted 
as  any  humanitarian  of  the  age,  he  could  never 
live  down  the  memory  of  that  dreadful  day. 
Geok  Tepe  was  a  fortress  in  Central  Asia  held  by 
the  Turkomans  and  besieged  for  a  month  by  Rus- 
sian forces  under  Skobeleff.  Kouropatkin  was 
the  active  commander,  and  when  at  last  the 
stronghold  fell  he  gave  orders  to  give  no  quarter 
on  account  of  age  or  sex.  And  here  he  added  the 
crowning  touch  to  the  unlovely  reputation  as  a 
human  tiger  which  he  had  gained  in  the  Russo- 
Turkish  war. 

The  words  of  an  eye-witness  give  a  faint  idea 
of  the  glories  of  civilized  warfare  as  exemplified 
by  this  famous  general.  He  says  :  "The  whole 
country  was  covered  with  corpses.  The  morning 
after  the  battle  they  lay  in  rows  like  freshly 
mown  hay,  as  they  had  been  swept  down  by  the 
mitrailleurs  and  artillery.  Hundreds  of  women 
were  sabred,  and  I  myself  saw  little  babies  bayo- 
neted or  slashed  to  pieces.  Many  women  were 
dishonored  before  being  killed.  The  troops,  mad 
with  drink  and  the  lust  of  fighting,  were  allowed 
to  plunder  and  kill  for  three  days  after  the 
assault." 


The  President's  Kebuke.— Francis  E.  Leupp 
in  his  book,  "The  Man  Roosevelt,"  tells  a  charac- 
teristic story  of  Mr.  Roosevelt.  When  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  he  rebuked  a  well-known 
lawyer  who,  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  had  been 
selling  worthless  vessels  to  the  Government  at  ex- 
tortionate prices.    The  story  runs  as  follows  : 

I  burst  in  upon  him  one  day  at  the  department 
without  warning,  and  found  him  in  the  middle  of 
the  floor,  indulging  in  some  very  spirited  talk  to  a 
visitor.  As  I  was  hastily  withdrawing  he  called 
me  back. 

"Stay  here,"  said  he;  "I  want  to  see  you.'' 
Then  he  abruptly  turned  from  me  andagain  faced 
the  third  party,  in  whom  I  recognized,  as  the  light 
fell  on  his  face,  a  lawyer  of  some  prominence  and 
an  officeholder  under  a  former  admmistration. 
Mr.  Roosevelt's  teeth  were  set,  and  very  much  in 
evidence,  in  the  peculiar  way  they  always  are  when 
he  is  ana:ry.  His  spectacle  lenses  seemed  to  throw 
off  electric  sparks  as  his  head  moved  quickly  this 
way  and  that  in  speaking  ;  and  his  right  fist  came 
down  from  time  to  time  upon  the  opposite  palm  as 

Readers  of  The  Literary 


The  Truth  About  the  Trusts 

A  Description  and  Analysis  of  the  American  Trust  Movement 

By  JOHN  MOODY 
Editor   "Moody's   Manual  of  Corporation   Securities'* 

A  COMPREHENSIVE  WORK,  embracing  descrip- 
tions, histories  and  analyses  of  all  the  Great  Trusts, 
Industrial,  Franchise  and  Transportation,  and  full 
statistical  facts  regarding  the  entire  Trust  movement.  About 
445  Trusts  are  represented  in  the  book  with  a  total  capitali- 
zation of  $20,379,162,551,  and  embracing  more  than  8,600 
original  companies. 

A  volume  of  540  large  octavo  pages,  beautifully  bound  in  green  buckram, 
untrimmed  edges,  gilt  top,  etc.  A  very  handsome  volume.  For  sale  by 
leading  booksellers,  or  will  be  sent  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  price,  ;^5.oo 
ttet  (add  27  cents  for  postage),  by  the  publishers, 

MOODY    PUBLISHING    COMPANY 


35  Nassau  Street,  New  York 


Chicago  Branch,  79  Deabom  Street 


CRYSTAL 

Domino 
sue 


Making! 


Sold  only  inSib. sealed  boxes! 


Hence,  no  dirt,  no  waste,  no  possible  adulteration.  Every  piece  sparkles 
like  a  cluster  of  diamonds,  the  result  of  its  perfect  crystallization.  You  will  be 
pleased  the  moment  you  open  a  box.  You  will  be  better  pleased  when  you 
have  tried  it  in  your  tea,  coffee,  etc.    SOLD  BY  ALL  FIRST-CLASS  GROCERS. 


Chafing 


Dishes 


In  sending  ask  for  illustrated 
Booklet  No.  e7A. 


are  an  almost  invaluable  addition  to  every 
household.  New  features  regarding  its  resour- 
ces are  constantly  appearing,  and  chafing  dish 
parties  are  more  popular  than  ever. 

Ranging  in  price  from  $4.00  to  $50.00 

A  full  line  of  accessories:   Waiters,  Aagons, 
trays,  spoons,  forks, 

TheMERIDEN  CO.,  Silversmiths 

International  Silver  Co.,  Successor 
218  FIFTH   AVE.,  MADISON   SQUARE,  NEW  YORK 


TREES  SUCCEED  WHERE 

Largest  Nursery.      UTnERS   FAIL 
f  Book  Free.    Result  of  78  years'  experienoo 

"STARK  BROS ,  Louisiana.  Mo.:  Oansville.  N.  Y.;  Etc 
Digest  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertisers. 


7%  GUARANTEED 

ata^e  6"2,  Ten  "    "  ■"--  ' 
HiUlou  Dallam. 


Interest    for  Life   on   JAte- 

Annuities  issued  at  age 50, 

er  t'enl.    Tax  exempt.  .Sales  in  1903,  Ten 

J.    v.  Steele,  115  B'dwar.  New  Tort.. 
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A  Hot  Bath 

anywhere — a  n  y 
t  i  m  e— i  n  one 
minute— for   one 


Send    for  our   valuable   and    inter- 

Cent.     ""^""S  booklet,    "The    Luxury 

of  a.   BaLth,"    which    tells    how 

Hot  Water 

and  plenty  of  it,  has  been  brought  within  the  reach  of 
everyone,  no  matter  where,  at  an  insignificant  cost,  by  the 

Humphrey    Crescent 
Irvsta.nta.rveous    Wa.ter    Hea.ter 

Sold   by   All   Plumbers 

This  heater  is  used  in  over  50000  homes,  is  handsome 
in  appearance  and  readily  and  quickly  installed.  Hot 
water  starts  the  moment  the  match  is  applied  and  flows 
in  unlimited  supply.  Gas  is  the  fuel  and  less  of  it  is 
used  than  in  any  other  heater.  Saves  time  and  money 
and  is  the  greatest  convenience  a  house  can  have. 
Sent  on 

30    DAYS    TRIAL. 

Humphrey  Co.,  Dept.  J, 


Kalamazoo,  Mich. 
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Nail  Brush 


is  made  with  pure  selected  bristles,  for- 
ever secured  in  pure  aluminum — chem- 
ically treated— solid  wood  back.  Guar- 
anteed not  to  split  or  crack  in  boiling 
water.  Absolutely  antiseptic  and  thor- 
oughly serviceable. 

Unlike  all  Others 
Made  to  Wear  a  Lifetime 

Send  for  leaflet  and  learn  more  about  it 

Price,  $1.00  at  all  dealers,  or 
sent  by  mail  —  postage  free 

Florence    Manufacturing    Company 

14  I'ine  Street,   Florence,  Mass.,U.S-A 
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if  it  were  an  adversary's  face.  And  this  was  about 
the  way  he  delivered  himself  : 

"  Don't  you  feel  ashamed  to  come  to  me  to-day 
with  another  offer,  after  what  you  did  yesterday? 
Don't  you  think  that  to  sell  one  rotten  ship  to  the 
Government  is  enough  for  a  single  week.'  Are  you 
in  such  a  hurry  that  you  couldn't  wait  even  over 
Sunday  to  force  your  damaged  goods  upon  the 
United  States?  Is  it  an  excess  of  patriotism  that 
brings  j-ou  here  day  after  day,  in  this  way,  or  only 
your  realization  of  our  necessities  ? " 

"  Why,  our  clients  " began  the  lawyer. 

"Yes,  I  know  all  about  your  clients,"  burst  in 
the  Assistant  Secretary.  "  I  congratulate  them  on 
liavmg  an  attornej'  who  will  do  work  for  them 
which  he  wouldn't  have  the  face  to  do  for  himself. 
I  should  think,  after  having  enjoyed  the  honors 
you  have  at  the  hands  of  the  Government,  you'd 
feel  a  keen  pride  in  your  present  occupation  !  No 
I  don't  want  any  more  of  your  old  tubs.  The  one 
I  bought  yesterday  is  good  for  nothing  except  to 
sink  somewhere  in  the  path  of  the  enemj-'s  fleet. 
It  will  be  God's  mercy  if  she  does  not  go  down 
with  brave  men  on  her — men  who  go  to  war  and 
risk  their  lives,  instead  of  staying  home  to  sell 
rotten  hulks  to  the  Government.'' 

The  air  of  the  attorney,  as  he  bowed  himself  out, 
was  almost  pitiable.  The  special  glint  did  not 
fade  from  Mr.  Roosevelt's  glasses,  nor  did  his  jaws 
relax  or  his  fist  unclench  till  the  door  closed  on 
the  retreating  figure.  Then  his  face  lighted  with 
a  smile,  as  he  advanced  to  greet  me. 

"You  came  just  in  time,"  he  cried.  "I  wanted 
you  to  hear  what  I  had  to  saj-  to  that  fellow  ;  not " 
-and  here  his  voice  rose  on  the  high  falsetto  wave 
,  which  is  always  a  sign  that  he  is  enjoying  an  idea 
while  framing  it  in  words — "not  that  I  would  add 
materially  to  the  sum  of  your  pleasure,  but  that  it 
would  humiliate  him  to  have  any  one  else  present 
while  1  gave  him  his  punishment.  It  is  the  only 
means  I  have  of  getting  even." 


Distilled  Water  and  the  Glergy 

Knd'.rMf.l    I,-.    uiiiiLV  iiriiiiii  iii-nl    nun    in    the   <-lnirili 
iin'l  tliiiuHiiiulH  of  itH  nicniljcrH. 

THE  SANITARY  STILL 

on  your  kitchen  Htovc  f  iirniHhcH 
plenty  of  distilled  ttornti-dwiiter 
lit  triflinK  cant.  Simple  uh  a 
tea  kettle. 

HISIIOl-  SAMIEI.  FALLOWS,  St. 
I'aul'M  Church  Koctory,  C!hi- 
ciiKO,  writc-H:  "  It  in  invaluiiblc. 
W(!  would  not  b(!  without  it  for 
any  conHideration." 

Tho  Sanitary  Still  used  in  thn 
nilirK  11(11  SK.     HlKhCMt  award 

. at  I'ariH  KxpoHitiim.     Write  for 

Writii  for  liooklnt.       booklet.  Dnrabilily  unequalcd. 
Avoid  ctifap  and  ninmy  SI  illM.     Afii'vin  »'nnlril. 
A.    II.   I'KIK(K    flU;.    (It.,    (W    N.  (iri'i'ti    Slrri-I,    (lllr\(M). 


MORE  OR    LESS  PUNGENT. 

Funny  Advertisements. — 

"  Annual  sale  now  going  on.  Don't  go  else- 
where to  be  cheated— come  in  here." 

"  A  lady  wants  to  sell  her  piano,  as  she  is  going 
abroad  in  a  strong  iron  frame." 

"Wanted,  experienced  nurse  for  bottled  baby." 

"Furnished  apartment  suitable  for  gentlemen 
with  folding  doors." 

"  Wanted  a  room  for  two  gentlemen  about  30 
feet  long  and  20  feet  broad." 

"  Lost  a  collie  dog  by  a  man  on  Saturday  an- 
swering to  Jim  with  a  brass  collar  around  his 
neck  and  a  muzzle," 

"Wanted  by  a  respectable  girl,  her  passage  to 
New  York,  willing  to  take  care  of  children  and  a 
good  sailor." 

"  Respectable  widow  wants  washing  for  Tues- 
day." 

"  For  sale— a  pianoforte,  the  properly  of  a  musi- 
cian with  carved  legs." 

"Mr.  Hrown,  furrier,  begs  to  announce  that  he 
will  make  up  gowns,  capes,  etc.,  for  ladies  out  of 
their  own  skin." 

"A  boy  wanted  who  can  open  oysters  with  a 
reference." 

"  Bulldog  for  sale  ;  will  eat  anything;  very  fond 
of  children." 

"Wanted  an  organist  and  a  boy  to  blow  the 
same." 

"  Wanted,  a  boy  to  be  partly  outside  and  partly 
behind  the  counier."— Lyre. 


Just  Help  HImHelf.— He  :    "  If   I  tried    to  kiss 
you,  would  you  call  for  help?  " 
She  :  "  Would  you  need  it  ?  "—Smart  Set. 


The  Money 
that  You  Want 

and  find  it  hard  to  save, 
can  be  accumulated 
with  the  greatest  cer- 
tainty and  ease  through 
an  Endowment  Policy, 
which  protects  your 
family  while  the  saving 
is  going  on,  and  fur- 
nishes a  profit  as  well 

THE 

PRUDENTIAL 

INSURANCE  CO.  OF  AMERICA. 


JOHN  F.  DRYDEN, 

^•■^5!.  ^      /      Without 

ip/       committing 

/-xcf  -<^  /       myself  to  any 

ome  Office:         yV  action    i    sh.ii 
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Occupation Dept.  R. 


If  afflieted    with 
sore  cj'cs  use 


Thompson's  Eye  Water 


,Mal-ABKlraila- 
timi.  ('11101110 
StaT'\allon 


RAW  FOOD  AND  VIBRATORY  EXERCISE 

CURE 
MAL-ASSIMILATION  AND  ITS  COMPLICATIONS 

There  is  "  No  life  without  life,"  and  no  continuation  of  life  without  other  life.     Cook- 
ing destroys  life  in  food.     .Send  tvvo-cont  stamp  for  Diagnosis  Blank  and  Literature.    My 
dlaLgrvosisis  worthat  least  $5.00,  but  it  will  cost  yovi  nothing.  Doctor  Thomas' 
uncooked  bread,  50c.  per  package,  containing  24  cakes;  nine  packages,  ^3. 00;  sample,  loc. 
JVLIAN  P.  THOMAS.  M.D.,  172  West  72nd  St.    Clerk  6.    N.  V.  City 


Iteifeneratlon, 

Gaincrt  «o  lbs. 

In  0(1  days. 
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£ppy  Grams. — 

Riches  may  ha£  vings,  but  they  nefer  flew  my 
vay. 

Der  girl  dot  hesitates  is  left  at  der  hitching-post. 

Der  viskey  of  to-day  is  der  headache  of  to-mor- 
row. 

History  is  der  place  vare  great  men  go  to  be 
forgotten. 

It  is  a  long  lane  dot  has  no  automobustup  on  it 
dese  days. 

Birds  of  big  fedders  flock  togedder  on  der 
theater-hats. 

An  onnce  of  prevention  is  vorth  250  pounds  of 
policeman. 

If  marriage  is  a  lottery  vy  doan'd  dey  arrest  der 
minister. 

Viskey  is  der  banana  peel  vich  slides  a  man'.-^ 
soul  from  under  him. 

Fools  rush  in  on  a  pass  vile  vise  men  haf  to  buy 
at  der  box-office. 

Xefer  put  off  until  to-morrow  der  ofercoat  you 
should  have  vorn  to-day. 

Money  talks,  but  a  poor  man  can  not  keep  it  long 
enough  to  know  vot  it  says. 

Eferj-  time  dot  you  stop  vork  und  stare  at  Suc- 
cess it  gets  ub  und  leaves  der  room. 

Eferyding  comes  to  him  dot  vaits  in  der  middle 
uf  der  street,  including  the  ambulance. 

Some  young  mens  start  ouid  to  play  der  prodi- 
gal son  und  come  home  playing  der  fat-head  calf. 

Some  vimmen  chump  at  conclusions  der  same 
vay  dey  chump  off  a  street-car,  vich  is  backvard. 

Reform  is  a  vord  vich  der  politicians  borrow 
until  after  election,  den  dey  put  it  back  in  der 
dictionary. 

Der  vorld  owes  efery  man  a  lifing,  bud  you  will 
find  it  a  poor  boarding-house  at  supper  lime  if  you 
doan'd  hustle. 

—  From  "Eppy  Grams,"  by  Dinkelspiel,  per 
George  V.  Hobart. 

Current  Events. 


Foreign. 
Russo-Japanese  War. 

March  7.— The  Japanese  fleet  which  bombarded 
Vladivostok  continues  off  the  entrance  to 
that  harbor.  The  belief  prevails  in  Tokyo 
that  the  Russian  cruiser  squadron  is  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Tumen  River,  covering  the 
movements  of  Russian  troops  from  Possiet 
Bay.  Reports  from  Seoul  indicate  a  con- 
tm'ued  retrograde  movement  by  the  Russian 
forces  in  northern  Korea  toward  Wiju. 

March  8. — Admiral  Alexeieff  sends  a  despatch 
describing  the  bombardment  of  Vladivostok  ; 
no  damage  was  caused  by  the  Japanese 
shells.  Admiral 'Makharoff,  hew  commander 
of  the  Russian  naval  forces,  arrives  at  Dalny. 
It  is  reported  from  St.  Petersburg  that  the 
Vladivostok  squadron,  being  outside  the 
harbor  and  needing'  coal,  would  soon  attempt 
to  force  a  passage  into  the  harbor.  Japan  is 
said  to  be  considering  to  obtain  a  loan  in  this 
country  and  in  Europe.  Japanese  war-ships 
bombard  Dalny  and  then  attack  Port  Arthur. 

March  9— Advices  from  Che-Foo  say  that  a 
Japanese  force  has  reached  Fung-Wang- 
Chang,  forty-five  miles  north  of  Antung. 
thereby  flanking  the  Russian  main  force  on 
the  Yalu  River,  and  also  that  a  force  has 
reached  Fashan.  All  foreigners  are  leaving 
New-Chwang  and  no  neutral  war-ships  v  ill 
remain  in  the  vicinity.  Strong  evidences  of 
a  Japanese  advance  are  reported  from  Ying- 
Kan. 

March  10.— Admiral  Togo  renews  the  bombard- 
ment of  Port  Arthur.  Russian  and  Japanese 
scouts  meet  near  Ping- Yang,  and  after  a 
brief     engagement     the    Russians     retreat. 


Doe^s    Your    C% 
TWoney  Earn    •^ 

$1  ,  700.000 

Surnlus  und  Profits 
*  I  (;o,0(H» 

Invested   with    the    INDUSTRIAL 
S  WINGS  AND   LOAN    CO.  it   will 
bear  earning  at  this  rate  for  evei-)- 
ilay  in  our  care.    Subject  to   wilh- 
diawal  whenever  you  desire.  Estab- 
lished  over  ten  years,  Ournatrons. 
prDmineut  olerirymen.  professional 
and  business  men  all  over  the  eoun- 
try,  heartily  endorse  our  methods. 

Our  bngiuess  conducted  under 

y.   Y.  Banking  Dept.  supervision. 

Write  for  full  iiarticulars. 

INDUSTRIAL     SAVINGS 

AND   LOAN  CO. 
ti39  Broadway        New  York 

i!iin/«5M 


ClM 
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"ELASTIC"  BOOKCASE  AND  DESK. 

The  only  combination  permitting  as  much  or  as 
little  book  space  as  wanted  and  additions  to  that 
space  as  desired.  The  Desk  Unit  can  be  combined 
with  any  number  of  Book  Units  in  unlimited  variety 
of  arrangement.  For  home  library  or  professional 
office  it's  unequalled  for  utility,  convenience  and 
beauty.  Carried  in  stock  by  dealers  in  principal  cities 
or  direct  from  factory,  freight  paid.  Illustrations  of 
beautiful  interior  effects  sent  with  catalogue  if  you 
mention  ^^  ,03,^ 

CINCINNATI. 

NEW  YORK,     ------     380-382  Broadway. 

DHICA60,     -     -     -     -     224-228  Wabash  Ave. 

BOSTON,  -----  91-93  Federal  St. 

LONDON,  44  Holborn  Viaduct,  E.G. 


"99%  of  Cam- 
era value  is  in 
the  lens." 


The  "Style  B" 
Goerz  lens  lets 
light  through 
with  the  least  pos- 
sible resistance — 
this  is  necessary  for 
instantaneous  photog- 
raphy. Our  new  form- 
ula for  the  Goerz  Style 
B  has  produced  a  lens 
which  enables  the  amateur 
to  make  pictures  under  conditions  which 
have  heretofore  been  considered  unfavor- 
able. When  you  buy  a  ceimera  teU  the 
m£ui  you  want  a  Goerz  Lens. 


Sample    Photographs    sent    on    request 
CP.GOERZ,  Room  ai.52E.UmonSq.,NewYork 


Sore  Throat 

Hoarseness,  Quinsy,  Tonsillitis,  Laryngitis 

and  other  throat  troubles  quickly 

relieved  and  promptly 

cured  by  tbe 

use  of 

Hydrozone 

This  scientific  germicide  is  used  and  en- 
dorsed by  leading  physicians  ever>"where.  It 
is  absolutely  harmless,  yet  a  most  power- 
ful healing  agent. 

By  killing  the  germs  that  cause  these  dis- 
eases, without  injury  to  the  tissue.  Hydro- 
zone  cures  the  patient.  Sold  by  Leading  Drug- 
gists. If  not  at  yours,  will  send  trial  bottle, 
prepaid,  on  receipt  of  25  cents. 

Dept.  R-57,  Prince  Street.  New  York 

^end /or  free  booklet  ho7u  to  treat  diseases. 


Wo  furnish  this  bug^  finished 
j  uat  &s  you  want  it,  as  to  style 
of  painting,  trimming,  etc.  It 
has  lUO  Voints  of  Merit  and 
many  special  desirable  f  eatuxea 
Dot  found  on  buggies  that 


r  sell  for  $125.00.    We  ship  it  on  ."O  Wuyn  Free  Trial,  giving  a 
positive  binding  guarant<>e  for  2  Year*.     Write  for  our  free  136- 
page  Catalogue  of  .'Jplit  Hickory  Vehicles  and  Uarncss,  sold  direct  to 
userat  Wholesale  Prices.         TUB  OHIO  CARRUUK  «F0.  CO.. 
H.  C.  PHELPS,  President.        8874    Sixth  Slreet,  Clntlnnatl,  Ohio. 
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\rWICB  AS  MANY/ 

AMD  / 

JUST  AS  GOOD 

:■  GIGAR*"'/,, 


THE  SAriE    nONEY 

If  you  are  a  smoker  and  have  not  yet  beeome  a 
customer  of  ours,  the  reason,  without  doubt,  lies 
in  the  fact  that  you  have  never  carefully  read  our 
announcements  which  have  appeared  in  these  col- 
umns from  time  to  time.  Our  offer  is  of  interest 
to  yoa.  Our  method  of  supplying  smokers  dlreet 
from  our  factory  to  you  at  a 

Guaranteed  Saviiiff  of  50  Per  Cent. 

with  cisars  which  suit  their  tastes  will  appeal  to 
you  if  you  (jive  the  sutiject  careful  thought.  You 
assume  absolutely  uo  ri>k.  Men  wlio  smoke  cigars 
have  widely  varying  tastes.  It  would  therefore  be 
folly  on  our  part,  inasmuch  as  we  want  your  per- 
manent patronage,  to  try  to  urge  upon  you  the  use 
of  any  one  brand  of  cigars. 

As  manufacturers  of  a  long  list  of  time-tested 
brands,  formerly  sold  to  the  jobbing  trade,  em- 
bracing all  sizes,  shapes,  colors  and  grades,  this  is 
unnecessary.  We  do  not  want  your  patronage  un- 
less we  can  give  you  absolute  satisfaction  :  unless 
we  can  suit  your  individual  taste,  you  only  to  be 
the  judge.  We  are  enabled  to  make  the  saving  to 
you  for  the  reason  that  neither  jobber,  salesmen 
nor  retailers  secure  a  profit  from  the  transaction. 
These  three  profits,  in  the  ordinary  way  of  selling 
cigars,  Eiiual  at  least  50  Per  Cent. 
We  ship 

Direct  frotn  our  Factory  to  Tou 

at  half  *h^  price  you  would  pay  for  cigars  of  the 
Bame  quality  purchased  at  retail  jirices. 

AU  Transportation  Cliargcs  Prepaid. 

You  are  also  protected  by  our  positive 

Guarantee  to  Refund  Your  Money 
if  we  do  not  exactly  suit  you,  both  as  to  quality  of 
cigars  and  as  to  the 

50  I'er  Cent.  Saving. 

Every  cigar  we  make  costing  you  over  $3.00  per 
hundred  Is  constructed  of  clear,  pure,  imported 
Havana  tobacco,  and  all  cigars  are  made  under 
the  best  improved  sanitary  conditions.  Under 
this  guarantee,  we  name  below  a  few  brands  from 
our  complete  catalogue,  and  invite  a  trial,  assur- 
ing you  that  if  we  do  not  suit  you  the  expense  is 
o""^-  Bovos  of 

Piconolos 4"^  in.  Conchas 

Ilalinctio 4^1  in.  Furitanos 

El   l'rovo8C...4^  in.  Perfectos 
La  M<-d:ilIat.  .4^  in.  Conchas 

Fedora 4^  in.  Londres 

or,  for  75e.  we  will  gladly  send  you  an  as.sortment 
of  12cigars,  each  separately  wrapped  and  described 
showing  four  varietiesi)fl()c.  jind  two-for-a-quarter 
values;  or  for  50c.  an  equal  showing  of  High 
Gradeijc.  and  10c.  values.  Send  for  our  catalogue, 
••Rolled  lie verl^'N,"  which  explains  everything. 
All  triLivtportHtion  cliarire^  nre  paid  In  adtanee  by  us. 

Beiiiiiii'int.  'r«'Xrts;  ••  Kiult'SC"!  pleas,'  tiiul  Nt-w  York  draft 
for  ^IT.'.'.T  t"'r  fi.ll>'w'iiif5(i'_';irs. .  .  I'leaSf  riisli  nnit-r.  Am  near- 
ly out  an-J  w'-n't  hf  h-Hppy  unlit  their  a'-riv?il.*--  H.  W,  GLASS. 

Order  lo-day,  or  cut  out  this  ndverttse- 
tnoiit  NO  that  you  \\i\\  not  forget  it. 

JOII\  B.  KO«iEKS*<0,  ("The  Pioneers") 
I  l«(0  Jart  In  !^t  r<M-t,  Bln;:liaiiit on,  \.  Y. 


\'i 

•in 

50 

i^i.oo 

¥1.75 

.'JO 

1.65 

it;;i25 

.85 

1.50 

3  00 

.70 

1.25 

2..')0 

.60 

2.00 

Dwi^gins 

Invincible 

Twice  the  life  of  any 
other  fence.  Double 
galvanized  steel 
wire ;  weather  and 
rot-proof.  NEVER 
loses  its  rigidity. 

Trim,   clever  designs  for  parks,   lawns,  cemeteries,  etc. 

Catalogue,  FREE,  shows  variety  of  styles  10c  to  50c  a  foot. 

DwiKgios  Wire  Fence  Co.,  28  Dwigglns  Ave,,  Antierson,  lad. 


Startling  Revelations  from  the  Pliilippines 

Important  lor  ProtCHtantH  an  nell  iiti  t'alliollCB. 

Promulgated  in  English  by  : 
Comito  CHtablecida  para  divulgar    la    verdad    del    gente 
Philippina  : 

SkSokA  f'AUMKMTA  (JONZAI.KS,  fhlcapo,  III. 

SkSokita  A.mta  Kodrkmkz,  Mlnncapoli.s,  Minn. 
KkSok  Don  I'a.vcho  EsTrnir.i.o,  St.  (lonil,  Minn. 

Booklet  will  be  sent  postpaid  to  any  a*ldress  up<ui  receipt 
of  fifty  ctH.  either  moni-v  order  or  P.  O.  stamps.  AddrewM 
all  orders  to  l»0.\  P.%.\C'IIO  KSWi:Ull.lM,  L.  B.  S3  I, 
Nt.  Cloud,  .'ninn. 


THIS   HIGH  GRADE  BUGGY 

DIRECT   TO    YOU  FOR  ONLY 

We  Hie  the  only  vcliicit;  iiianiiluoturerM 
who  w'll  yuu  one  buf^Ky  ftt  thf  wiine  price 
<IeaUTrt  pay  hy  tlie  car  Ifjarl  and  Have  you 
iniddU'iiian'H  firofltK.  At$44.'J-'i  (withrul>-' 
ber  X'wi-*,  $."»5.1K»>  we  offer  our  Al  Custom, 
Maflw  Special.  T)iIh  1h  a  flrHt-claKA 
JjutfKy.  w>I(i  under  two  yearH'g'uar- 
autee  and  Ment  anywhere  on 

30   DAYS'    TRIAL 
Befori'  Inlying  n  v.hiiie  of  any  dc- 
Bcrtption  write  for  our  JilxTul  trial 
and   frtrtght  offers  and  no  nionev 
with  order  plan 


CATAI.OnUK  KItKK. 
l.  S.  BIBGV  k  MRT  CO.,  B  360.  Cinfiiiiiati.  0. 


Kussiii  nolities  China  that  her  Irciops  must 
be  kept  within  the  Great  Wall  and  the 
bandits  restrained.  President  Roosevelt 
issues  an  order  directinji^  all  government 
officials  to  observe  strict  neutrality  toward 
Russia  and  Japan,  both  in  word  and  deed. 

March  ii.  — Admiral  .Makharoff  makes  a  sortie 
from  Port  Arthur;  he  reports  the  sinking  ni 
a  Japanese  torpedo-boat,  while  the  Russians 
suffer  the  loss  of  a  destrover.  The  Japanese 
again  bombard  Port  Arthur.  The  United 
Siates  sustains  the  protest  by  Captain  Saw- 
yer, of  the  gunboat  Heletta,  against  the 
action  of  the  Russian  authorities  in  sinking 
junks  in  the  harbor  of  Yinkow,  thus  prevent- 
ing the  e.xit  of  vessels  from  New-Chwang 
and  violating  the  neutrality  of  that  port. 

March  12.— Despatches  from  Port  Arthur  show 
that  the  damage  caused  by  the  Japanese  is 
greater  than  was  first  at  supposed  ;  the  port 
is  in  bad  shape,  great  damage  being  done  to 
the  docks,  forts,  and  arsenals.  A  skirmish 
takes  place  between  Russian  and  Japanese 
cavalry  near  Kasaw,  fift3'-seven  miles  north 
of  Ping-Yan.g.  General  Kouropatkin  is  ac- 
corded a  popular  ovation  at  St.  Petersburg 
on  his  departure  for  the  Far  East. 

March  13.— Russians  continue  to  retreat  from 
Korea  ;  a  large  force  is  concentrated  at  I-iao- 
Yang.  Insistent  rumors  come  from  Tien- 
Tsin,  Shanghai,  and  Tokyo  that  Port  Arthur 
has  fallen. 

Other  Fokkign  News. 

March  n.— General  Manning  routs  a  force  of 
the  Mad  Mullah's  followers  in  Somaliland, 
killing  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  of  them. 

Many  convictions  are  found  in  the  persecution 
and  murder  trials  at  Kishineff. 

Domestic. 

Congress. 

March  t.— Senate :  The  Naval  Appropriation  bill 
is  passed.  The  testimony  of  President 
Smith,  of  the  Mormon  Church,  in  the  Smoot 
inquiry  is  concluded  before  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Privileges  and  Elections. 

House :  A  sensation  is  caused  by  the  presenta- 
tion of  the  postal  report  accusing  many 
Senators  and  Representatives  of  illegal 
practises  in  connection  with  postal  affairs. 
The  resolution  looking  to  an  inquiry  into 
the  beef  trust  is  passed. 

yi.z.XQ.\\%. —Senate :  The  Army  Appropriation  bill 
is  dismissed.  Apostle  Lyman,  of  the  Mor- 
mon Church,  testifies  at  the  Smoot  hearing, 
showing  that  he  is  living  in  direct  disobe- 
dience of  the  laws  of  the  nation  and  of  his 
church. 

House:  Thirtj'-two  private  claim  bills  are 
passed. 

March  <).— Senate :  The  Army  Appropriation  bill 
and  the  Frye  .Shipping  bill  are  passed.  The 
nomination  of  (ien.  Leonard  Wood  to  be  a 
major-general  is  discussed. 

House:  The  Bristow  report,  involving  Con- 
gressmen in  the  postal  scandal,  is  the  sub- 
ject of  indignant  sjjeeches,  and  it  is  believed 
that  there  will  be  a  thorough  investigation 
of  the  Post-office  Department. 

March  10.— Senate :  A  number  of  Alaskan  bills 
are  passed,  and  also  a  measure  increasing  the 
pension  of  blind  veterans.  More  testimony 
in  regard  to  the  workings  of  the  Mormon 
Church  is  taken  in  the  Smoot  hearing. 
House:  Republican  members  decide  to  refer 
the  Bristow  report  to  a  subcommittee  for 
investigation. 

March  w.— Senate :  Senators  Scott,  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, and  Blackburn,  of  Kentucky,  speak 
against  the  confirmation  of  Leonard  Wood, 
noininated  to  be  a  major-general.  The  in- 
vestigation of  the  charges  against  Senator 
Dietrich,  of  Nebraska,  of  accepting  a  bribe 
for  post-office  appointments,  is  begun. 

House:  Several  hours  are  spent  in  bitter  de- 
nunciation of  the  Bristow  report.  An  in- 
quiry by  a  special  committee  is  ordered  into 
the  charges  affecting  members  of  the  House. 

March  12. — Senate:  Inquiries  into  the  charges 
against  Senators  Smoot  and  Dietrich  is  con- 


Give  Ease — Take  Strain 

PRESIDENT 

Suspenders 

oonform  instantly  to  every  bend  of 
the  body.  Metal  trimmings,  cannot 
rust.  No  leather  tosoil  the  shirt.  Sat- 
isfaction, a  new  pair,  oryonr  money 
back. 

For  summer  comfort,  ask  for  the 
JUghtweight  President.  Same  prin- 
ciple—.same  guarantee.  50c  and  11.00 
any  store,  or  mailed. 

THE  C.  A.  EDGARTON  MFG.  CO. 
Box  333,  Shirley,  Mass. 


NOW  DEPOSITED  IN  TflE  BANK 

$75,000.00 

IN  CASH  GIVEN  AWAY. 

To  arouse  interest  in,  and  to  advertise  the 
GKEAT  ST.  LOUIS  WORLD'S  FAIK, 

this   enormous   sum  will  he  distributed. 
Full  information  will  be  sent  you  ABSO- 
LUTELY   FREE.       Just    send    your 
name  and  address  on  a  postal  card  and 
■we  will  send  you  full  particulars. 

World's  Fair  Contest  Co., 

108  N.  8th  street 
St.  Louis,  9Io. 
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VARICOSE  VEINS, 

WEAK  JOINTS, 
VARICOSE  ULCERS 

and 
LEO  SWELLINGS 
i    i  Cured  by 

OUR  PATENT  SEAMLESS   HEEL 

ELASTIC 

STOCKINGS. 

We  make  .ill  rooUs  to  measure  "f  new 
elastic  made  by  us  aiiil  sciwl  by  mail  to 
any  part  of  the  world,  and  KUiirJ*"**"*"  " 
fit.  Free  (Catalogue  tells  how  to  measure, 
gives  prices,  etc.  Send  for  one.  AVe  are 
the  lai-Kest  weavers  of  special  elastic 
work  in  the  t'nifed  .'States. 

CURTIS  &  SPINDFLL  CO., 

•"  Market  Street,  Tiynii,  Ulass. 


SAVE  ONE  THIRD 

By  Buying  of  the  Makers 

We  are  actual  manufacturers— not  a  commission  house. 
We  can  and  do  nave  our  customers  one  third  on  retail  prices 
by  selling  direct  to  u.scr  and  cutting  out  ull  dealers'  prollta. 
All  our  goods  carry  our  guurantce.  Our  free  Illustrated  cata- 
logue shows  B  greater  assortment  of  carriages  and  haroeBS 
than  any  dealer  can  show  .vou.    Semi  for  it. 

THE  COLUMBUS 
CARRIAGE  AND  HARNESS  COMPANY, 

COLUMBUS.  OHIO 


Readers  of  The  Litkhart  Digest  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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tinued.  The  Fortifications  Appropriation 
bill  is'considered  and  the  treaty  with  Abys- 
sinia is  ratified. 
_,HoHse :  A  committee  o£  seven  to  investigate 
the  alleged  connection  of  members  with  the 
postal  scandals  is  appointed  ;  264  private 
pension  bills  are  passed. 

Other  Domestic  News. 

March  7.— The  report  of  Charles  J.  Bonaparte 
and  Clinton  R.  Woodruff  on  affairs  in  the 
Indian  Territory  is  made  public  ;  they  say 
that  conditions  there  involve  profound  dis- 
credit to  the  United  States. 

The  flood  situation  is  becoming  very  serious. 

Heavy  freshets  are  reported  in  various  parts 
iof    New  York   State.     In    Pennsylvania   the 

Susquehanna  is  still  rising,  and  towns  along 

its  banks  are  in  great  peril. 
A  negro  is  taken  from  the  jail  at  Springfield, 

O.,  by  a  mob  and  shot  to  death. 

March  9.— The  flood  at  Wilkesbarre,  Pa.,  and  in 
the  Wyoming  Vallej'  breaks  all  records ; 
other  cities  in  that  State  suflfer  severely. 

March  12.— The  annual  report  of  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation  is  made  public;  the 
net  earnings  aggregate  $109,171,152  for  1903,  a 
decrease  of  $25,000,000  as  compared  with  1902. 
A  negro  is  removed  from  the  Mojave  (Cal.) 
jail  by  a  mob,  tarred,  feathered,  and  then 
killed. 


CHESS. 

[All  communications  for  this  Department  should 
be  addressed:  "Chess-Editor,  Literary 

Digest."] 

Problem  914. 

By  George  J.  Sl.^ter. 

Black— Eight  Pieces. 


White— Seven  Pieces. 

4b3;  BB6;  sSripi;  sskpQi;  1S1R4; 
2  R  p  4  ;  S  K  2  ;  8. 

White  mates  in  two  moves. 


*^'  Painful 
■*       Joints 

Wash  the  joints  with  hot 
water  and  a  copious  lather  of 
Glenn's  Sulphur  Soap.  Allow 
the  lather  to  stay  on  a  few 
minutes. 

Glenn's  is  the  only  fine  toilet 
soap  that  contains  enough 
pure  sulphur  to  relieve  rheu- 
matic pains. 

Order  by  mail  if  your  drug- 
gist does  not  have  the  genuine 

Glenn's 
Sulphur   Soap 

25c.  a  cake  at  all  drug  stores, or  mailed 

ym  forsoc.bv  TheC.  N.Critlenton       ^_ 

^4in^    Co.,  115  Fulton  St..  New  York.    f^H^ 


Business  Opportunity 

The  Oppenhelmer  Institute  (a  corporation)  invites 
correspondence  from  successful  business  men  of  character 
and  responsibility  with  $5,000  to  $25,000  capital,  who  de- 
sire to  open,  under  their  own  control,  branch  institutes  or 
sanitariums  for  the  administration  of  the  Oppenheimer 
Treatment  for  alcoholism  and  drug  addictions. 

Institutes  are  to  be  opened  in  various  cities  throughout 
the  United  States,  and  the  business  will  be  permanent  and 
more  valuable  each  year. 

The  Oppenheimer  Treatment  is  the  most  successful 
method  yet  devised  for  overcoming  the  appetite  for  liquor 
or  the  craving  for  drugs.  It  has  been  fully  tested  for 
eleven  years  and  always  removes  all  desire  for  stimulant, 
generally  within  24  hours — often  in  six  hours,  restoring  the 
patient  to  normal  health  and  will  power  in  two  to  three 
weeks.  Under  progressive  management  new  institutes 
should  earn  large  incomes  for  those  in  charge. 

For  full  Information  address 

OPPENHEIMER   INSTITUTE 


EXECUTIVE  OFFICES 


1 70  Broadway,  New  York  City 


Local  Institutes  are  now  established  in  New  York,  Philadelphia, 
Pittsburg,    I^Detroit,      Orion     (Mich.),     and      Waterbury,     Conn. 

BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS 


James  H.  Alexander,  Formerly  Vice-President 

Standard  Oil  Co. 
Josfe  AYMAR,  Lawyer,  New  York. 
Leroy  W.  Baldwin,  I»res"t  Empire  State  Trust 

Co..  N.  Y. 
ARCHER  Brown,  Rogers,  Brown  &  Co.,  Iron 

Merchants,  New  York. 
Charles  R.  Brown,  Banker  and  Broker,  X.  Y. 
A.  H.  De  Haven,  DeHaven  &  Townsend,  N.  Y. 

Stock  E.xehange. 
Charles  Evans,  Pres.  Atlantic  City  XafI  Bank. 
Sylvester  T.  Everett,  Banker,  Cleveland,  O. 
ANDERSON  Fowler,  Produce  Exchange,  N.  Y. 
Carl  H.  Fowler,  Attorney,  New  York. 


George  Haldorn,  Mining  Attorney,  New  York. 

E.  E.  Jackson,  ex-Governor,  Maryland. 

Wm.  H.  Jackson,  Congressman  from  Maryland. 

Oliver  H.  Lau,  M.D.,  Physician,  Detroit,  Mich. 

John  MacGinniss,  Vice-President  United  Cop- 
per Co.,  Butte,  Mont. 

Kenneth  r.  M'Laren,  Sec'y  Corporation  Trust 
Co.  of  New  Jersey. 

Isaac  Oppenheimer,  Physician,  New  York. 

DwiGHT  W.  Pardee,  Ass't  Treasiu^r,  L.  S.  & 
M.  S.  R.  R.  Co. 

Carl  F.  Price,  Secretary. 

Leonard  W.  sweet.  Wholesale  Jeweler,  N.  Y. 

Frank  a.  Vanderup,  Vice-President  National 
City  Bank,  Niew  York. 


ADVISORY  BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS 


Bishop  Charles   H.   Fowler,  D.D.,  LL.D., 

Bishop  of  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 
Bishop  Henry  C.  Potter.  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Bishop 

of  Protestant  Episcopal  Church. 
Bishop    Henry   W.    Warren,    U.D.,   LL.D., 

Bishop  of  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 
Rev.  Robert  Collyer,  D.D..  Pastor  Mes.siah 

Unitarian  Church,  New  York. 
Rev.  P.  S.  Henson,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Pastor  Tre- 

mont  Temple,  Boston. 
Rev.   J.    Wesley    Hill,  D.D.,    Pastor  Grace 

Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  HaiTisburg,  Pa. 
Rev.  JOHN  J.  Hcghes,  Paulist  Fathers,  Church 

of  St.  Paul  the  Apostle,  New  York. 
Rev.  J.  D.  Kennedy,  D.D.,  Pastor  of  Church  of 

St.  Mark's,  Brooklyn. 
Rev.  Joseph  L.  J.  Kirlin,  St.  Patrick's  Church, 

Philadelphia. 
Rev.  Charles  H.  Parkhurst,  D.D.,  Pastor 

Madison  Square  Presbyterian  Church,  N.  Y. 
Rev.  (iEORGK  W.  Peck,  b.D.,  LL.D.,  Superin- 
tendent of  Temiierance  Work,  Rochester, 

N.  Y. 
Rev.  J.  E.  Price,  D.D.,  Ph.D.,  Pastor  First 

Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 


Holy 


Rev.  George  E.  Reed,  D.D..  LL.D.,  President 

Dickinson  College,  Carlisle,  Pa. 
Rev.  FLOYD  W.  TOMKINS,  D.D.,  Rector 

Trinity  Church,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Major-General  H.  C.  Corbin,  U.  S,  Army. 

ADMIRAL  (iEORGE  DEWEY,  U.  S.  Na^T. 

Hon.  Chaincey  M.  Depew,  U.  S.  Senator 
from  New  York. 

Hon.  Lyman  J.  Gage,  ex-Secretary  Treasury. 

Hon.  Robert  E.  Pattison,  Ex-Governor  of 
Pennsylvania. 

Hon.  J.  E.  RiCKARDS,  Ex-Governor  of  Montana. 

Hon.  Leslie  M.  Shaw,  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury of  the  United  States. 

Hon.  H.  C.  Payne,  Postmaster-General  of  the 
United  States. 

HON.  Charles  Emory  Smith,  Ex-Postmaster- 
General  of  the  United  States. 

Hon.  William  a.  Stone,  Ex-Governor  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Robert  Pitcair.v,  Rttshurg,  Pa. 

S.  H.  Vandergrift,  Trustee  Estate  of  J.  J. 
Vandergrift,  Deceased,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


WOMEN'S  NATIONAL  AUXILIARY.— OFFICERS 


Mrs.  Dcnlap-Hopkins,  Founder  of  the  New 
York  School  of  Applied  Design  for  Women, 

President. 

Mrs.  Isabella  Charles  Davis  of  the  Inter- 
national Order  of  The  King's  Daughters 
and  Sons,  Vice-Pres.  and  Sec'y. 

Mrs.  Ballingto.n  Booth,  of  the  Volunteers  of 

America. 
Mrs.  Donald   McLean,    Regent   New   York 

Daughters  American  Revolution. 
Mrs.  J.   Ellen  Fo.ster,    Pn-sident   Women's 

National  Republican  Assix'iation,  Lecturer 

on  Constitutional  Law,   Washington  Law 

School,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Mrs.  William  C.  Choate.  President  New  York 

Exchange  for  Women's  Work. 
Mrs.  M.  FfLLERTON,  Superintendent   of   the 

Societyforthe  Improvement  of  the  Condition 

of  the  P(X)r. 
Mrs.    Ralph    D.    Tractmann,   President 

Women's  Health  Protective  Association. 

Mrs.  Charles  Truax,  B.A.,  Mrs.  Edmind 
Hubbard,  Mrs.  Colgate  Hoyt,  Mrs.  Howard 
Carroi.u  Mrs.  J.  Frederick  Esler,  Mrs. 
William  G.  States,  Mrs.  Frederick  Pierson, 
Mrs.  Richard  H.  Savage,  Mrs.  Lovell 
Jerome.  Mrs.  William  Gilbert  Davies,  Mrs. 
GEORGE  Place,  Miss  Emma  Tuursby. 


Readers  of  Thk  Litkrart  Dioest  are  asked  to  mentioa  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertiaere. 
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What  Rheumatics 
Should  Eat 


Bacon  is    good. 

Avoid  red  meats.     They're  rich  in  uric  acid. 

Chicken,  turkey  and  all  flesh  of  fowls  is 
excellent. 

Fish  of  all  kinds  is  good. 

Vegetables  of  all  kinds  are  good,  especially 
rice  and  macaroni. 

Use  vinegar  and  spices  sparingly. 

Drink  plenty  of  pure  water — but  little  with 
meals,  however. 

Go  slow  on  tea  and  coffee,  and  use  no  liquors 
■whatever. 

Rheumatic  pains  are  evidence  of  the  presence 
of  uric  acid,  lactic  acid  and  other  foreign  sub- 
stances which  are  absorbed  from  red  meats  and 
"rich  "foods.  While  careful  diet  will  prevent 
future  accumulation  of  acid  poison,  the  acid 
already  in  the  system  must  be  expelled  or  a 
long  period  of  torture  endured.  It  is  best  to 
do  this  without  introducing  drugs  into  the 
stomach  which  interfere  with  digestion.  Magic 
Foot  Drafts,  which  are  small  plasters  applied 
to  the  soles  of  the  feet,  have  the  property  of 
stimulating  the  expulsion  of  acid  poisons 
through  the  large  foot  pores  in  the  form  of 
sweat,  64^  of  the  nitrogen  of  which  is  in  the 
form  of  the  poison  urea.  The  Drafts,  which 
are  worn  without  the  least  inconvenience,  draw 
out  and  absorb  these  impurities,  and  have  been 
so  successful  that  they  are  in  use  in  almost 
every  country  in  the  world.  The  Magic  Foot 
Draft  Co.,  R  U  19  Oliver  Bldg.,  Jackson,  Mich., 
send  the  Drafts  free  on  approval  to  everyone 
who  writes.  If  you  are  satisfied  with  the 
benefits  received,  send  one  dollar.  If  not,  send 
nothing.  You  decide.  A  fine  booklet  on 
rheumatism,  illustrated  in  three  colors,  is  sent 
free  with  the  Drafts.   Write  today  and  be  cured. 


Not  a  drop  can  touch  you  when 

your  buggy  is  closed  up  by  the 

Blizzard  Storm  Front 

PatauUd  Id  Unlud  Hutesand  CanadA. 

Pits  any  buggy. 

Adjusted  in  30  seconds  without  getting  out  or  re- 
movinggloves,  sides  open  and  close  as  quickly  and 
easily  as  a  door,  large  line  pocket,  guaranteed  .sat- 
isfactory. The  large  window,  1 2  x  20  inches,  is  a 
pliable  transparent  material  that  won't  break. 
Rubber  Cloth,  $3.50,  Heavy  Rubber  Cloth,  ;J4.oo. 

Trad.'-iii.-irk  'llliz/ard'  isKtrimpiMl  under  drivi?  porkt-t  on  liisitit* 
If  your  dealer  hlMn'l  il,  wrtu-  u**.  lllustriiled  booklet  flee. 
Vphli-lc  Apron  tc  Hood  Co.,  200  E.  Rich  St.,  Colambnii,  O. 


Problem  915. 

By  Emil  Hoffmann, 

(From  the  Brooklyn  Eagle.) 

Black— Seven  Pieces. 


^ 


''// 


White— Seven  Pieces. 

4kiBi;irpS4;si   S2pbi;P5pi;Q7;8; 
! ;  2  B  3  K  I. 

White  mates  in  three  moves. 

Solution  of  Problems. 


Xo. 

go8.     Key-move 
No.  909. 

B-Q7. 

R— Q8 

Qx  P  ch 

B — K  6,  mate 

K-Kt6 

KxQ 

Q-K7 

•9 

Q — R  3,  mate 

B— Kt6 


Any 


If  amicu^d   with 
sore  eyes  use 


[  Thompson's  Eye  Water 


Solved  by  M.  W.  H.,  Universitj-  of  Virginia; 
the  Rev.  I.  W.  B.,  Bethlehem,  Pa.;  M.  Marble, 
Worcester,  Mass.  ;  the  Rev.  G.  Dobbs,  New  Or- 
leans ;  F.  S.  Ferguson,  Birmingham,  Ala. ;  H.  W, 
Barry,  Boston  ;  A.  C.  White,  New  York  City  ;  F. 
Gamage,  Westboro,  Mass.;  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Law, 
Walhalla,  S.  C;  Dr.  J.  H.  S.,  Geneva,  N.  Y.;  O. 
Hagman,  Stamford,  Conn.;  T.  Hilgers,  Union  Hill, 
N.  J.;  C.  B.  E.,  Youngstown,  N.  Y.;  R.  H.  R.,Uni- 
versity  of  Virginia;  R.  O'C,  San  Francisco:  W. 
Runk,  Highland  Falls,  N.  Y.;  G.  Patterson,  Win- 
nipeg, Can.;  O.  C.  Pitkin,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.;  C.  N. 
F.,  Rome,  Ga.;  C.  O.,  St.  Louis;  W.  T.  St.  Au- 
burn, Grossepointe  Farms,  Mich.;  M.  Crown, 
Waco,  Tex.;  W.  G.  Hosea,  Cincinnati  ;  H.  J.  Cad- 
bury,  Cambridge,  Mass.;  "  Twenty-three,"  Phila- 
delphia; "Arata,"  New  York  City  ;  J.  Powers,  New 
York  City  ;  L.  Goldmark,  Paterson,  N.  J.;  Mrs.  E. 
B.,  Staunton,  Va.;  E.  N.  K.,  Harrisburg,  Pa.;  J. 
Francis,  Nashville. 

908;  W.  R.  Coumbe,  Mulberry,  Fla.;  A.  H., 
Newton  Center,  Mass.;  J.  H.  Cravens,  Kansas 
City,  Mo.;  E.  A.  C,  Kinderhook,  N.  Y.;  Z.  G.,  De- 
troit;  Lyndon,"Athens,  Ga.;  H.  J.  Bothe,  Balti- 
more, Md.;  C.  W.  Shewalter,  Washington,  D.  C; 
C.  W.  and  H.  A.,  Staunton,  Va.;  C.  A.  Fisher, 
West  Hartford,  Conn.;  F.  Altschal. 

Comments  (908):  "Good  variations"— M.  M.;  "A 
charming  illustration  of  the  theme"  —  G.  D.; 
"Very  good"— F.  S.  F.;  "Brilliant  "—J.  G.  L.;  "A 
surprisingly  effective  masked  battery" — J.  H.  S.; 
"Certainly  pretty  "—W.  R.;  "The  best  z-er  I  ever 
encountered  "—C.  N.  F.;  "Ingenious,  but  the  'mo- 
tif'  discloses  the  key  too  plainly"— W.  T.  St.  A.; 
"One  fine,  courageous  idea;  not  much  variety 
thereafter"— J   H.  C. 

909:  "One  delightful  variation  "—M.  M.;  "Splen- 
did key  and  well  concealed  "—F.  S.  F.;  "Deserves 
a  prize"— J.  G.  L.;  "Very  simple  after  you've  dis- 


These  trade-mark  crlsscrcsa  lines  on  every  packas^^ 

.  For        * 
DYSPEPSIA. 

C    FLOUR. 
AT  FLOUR. 

Ask    Grocers. 
write 

own.N.Y.,l).S.A« 


GLUTE 

SPECIAL 
K.  C.  WHOL 

Unlike    all    ot 
For  b 

Farwell  &  Rhines. 


It  takes  a  good 
dealer  to  sell  right 
lamp-c  h  imneys 
when  wrong  ones 
pay  so  much  better. 
Macbeth. 


The  Index  tells  you,  in  ten  minutes,  all  you 
need  to  know  for  comfort  with  lamps  and 
the  saving  of  chimney-money;  sent  freej 
do  you  want  it  ? 

Macbeth,  Pittsburgh. 


BEST  SYSTEM 
0  F  PHYSICAL 
CULTURE . .  . 

WE  mail  our  Stand- 
ard Chart  of 
Physical  Culture  upon 
receipt  of  10c.  (coin  or  stamps.)  Hang  it  on 
the  wall;  it  shows  by  carefully  prepared  illus- 
trations, our  methods  by  which  you  can  easily 
develop  each  and  every  part  of  your  body  to 
the  ideal  of  perfection. 

HKALTU  !  BEAUTY  I         STREIVGTH  I 

I  O     C^r-fts 

Virth  Avenue  School  of  Physical  Culture, 
Dept.  D,  405  Broadway  Kew  Vork, 


A  Lady's 
Complexion 

can  be  made  soft,  smooth,  and  free 
from  pimples,  by  the  daily  use  of 
charcoal.  It  absorbs  all  gases,  and 
stops  fermentation.  This  causes  a 
rapid  clearing  of  the  complexion. 

MURRAY'S 
CHARCOAL    TABLETS 

ate  composed  of  pure  CbarcoaU 

For   lOc.  In  stamps,  a  full  size  25c. 

bo.x  mailed  for  trial.    Once  only. 

I  A.  ■/•  DItman,  41  Aatof  Mourner  H-  Y' 


younShoes  HuH? 


Very  likely  they  are  not  just  right 
for  you  and  may  make  your  «ct 
tender,  if  they  haven't  done  so 
already. 

Peterson's   $4.75  Antl- 
Teiider  Foot  Shoes 

arenatunil  covers  for  the  feet  in  the 
true  sense.  They  have  the  needed 
spaces  in  tlie  i)roj>er  places  and 

never  fall  to  gWo  rvliof,  for  liunloDB, 
cornitAnil  caUotisrii,  Insuring  perfrct  easo 
and  c<implete  comfort.  Our  FUKK  book- 
Int  "FOOT  AND  snOE  POINTERS" 
plves  full  dpsorlptiun,  «Z]>liklns  the 
oau0o0  of  (en<lt>r  fci-t  and  makes  suft- 
diij ;  you  will  find  it  well  worth  jour  whil*. 

,  164  Fifth  Ave.,  CHICAGO. 


geationB  for  their  caro.     t*end  fur  ltto-i 

M.  0.  PETERSON  &  CO. 


Header.,  ui  Tuk  Litkkarv  Diassx  are  asked  to  mention  the  pubUcatiou  when  writing  to  advertiserc  ^ 


GRAY  HAIR   R£STOR£D 

"WALNU'l-a'A"  HAIK  STAIN 

is  prfi)urt'il  from  the  juice  of  tlie  I'liilip- 
pinc  Inlands  walnut,  and  ri'stores  (iroy. 
Streaked,  l-'aded  or  lilcaclied  Hair,  Kye- 
1  brows,  lieard  or  Moustaclie  to  its  orij^inal 
eulor,  Instanlaneoualy.  Ciivesan.v  ahade 
from  Light  Brown  to  Black.  Ocas  not 
w        mr  waahoff  orruboH.  ('i>ntainBnopoi»on», 

'        WV  and  is  not  Btieky  or  greasy.   "Walnutia" 

Hair  Slain  will  give  more  satisfactory  results  In  one  minuto 
ilian  all  t!u-  liair  restorers  and  hair  dyes  will  In  a  lifetime. 
Prloa  <)0  oenia  a  botlla,  postpaid.  To  convince  you  of  ll« 
merits  we  will  send  a  aampla  bottle  poHtpnid  tor  SOc- 
PACIFIC  TRADING  CO..  DIX.  Ollloe  78,  St.  Loula,  Mo. 
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Stop  Forgetting! 


a 


Prof. 

Dicksoa 

will  mail 

you  free 

a  trial 

Copyrighted 

Exercise 

and  Booklet 

HOW  TO  REMEMBER" 

The  Dickson  Correspondence  Course  is  absolutely 
guuraiit<>ed  to  improve  jour  memory.  It  will  teach 
you  to  recall  instantly  names,  faces,  details  of  busi- 
ness and  study,  to  concentrate  your  mind,  think  more 
clearly,  memorize  readily,  speak  without  notes,  do 
more  mental  work  and  do  it  better,  thus  increasiuK 
both  business  and  social  success.  It  invigorates,  de- 
velops, and  strenethens  the  memory  and  will  functions 
of  the  brain.  Simple,  praotloal.  raselnatiiie. 
It  means  inoro  money  liiyuur  pocket  and  more 
pleasure  In  >uur  lire. 

Every  student  personally  instructed  by  Prof.  Henry 
Dickson,  the  well-known  Chicago  Educator  and  Pro- 
fessor of  Oratory  in  the  University  of  Notre  Dame. 

Write  iniHiedlately.  Plain  envelopes  used  if 
requested.    Address 

Prof.  Henry  Dickson, 

DICKSON    SCHOOL    OF    MEMORY, 

754  The  Auditorium,  Chicago 


HIGH  SALARIES  1^^ 


i^ois 


AT  WORK 


Paid  to  illustrators  of  all  kinds.  We  '■ 
teachany  kind  of  Drawing  vou  wish  ' 
to  learn  and   guarantee  thorough 
insti  action  and  sati.ifaction  or  re-  i 
fund  tuition.    Our  method  makes  it  I 
very  easy  for  you  to  learn,  and  a 
course  costs  less  than  a  week's  salary 
of  a  good  dr«ftsmin. 
WriK    for   "The  Acme  Wiy  "  and    De- 
scriptive Circular  of  Coursea  or  tell  kind 
of  Drawing  you  wish  tn  learn. 
Aflme  School  of  Drawing,  121  M&sonle  Temple,  Kalamaxoo,  nieh. 


5nORTt1ANDIN30 

DAYS 


WE  CUAnANTte;  toteachourcourse  in 
Shorthand  completa  iu  ao  days  study  of  5  hours  [ 

each.    No  ruled  Hues  :no  position;  no  shading,  

dots, nor  dashes.  No  longlistofword-signsto  confuse.  Easy, simple, 
speedy,  practical.  Students  In  high  -  erade  positions. 
£mploy  ers  pleased.  La%vyers, doctors, literary  folk.club  women, 
can  nowacquireShorthand  with  ease  for  use  in  their  callinfts  No 
need  to  spend  months,  as  with  old  systems.  "Boyd's  Sy  liable 
System."  2(Hh  century  wonder,  is  the  best.  First  Lesson 
sent    Free  with  testimonials,   booklets,  etc     Write  to-day. 

CHICAGO    CORRESPONDENCE    SCHOOLS, 
(iBCorporstcd)  1022  ftatiunal  L'fe  Euilding,   Chicago,  III. 


SUCCESS  SHORTHAND 


Taught  by  mail  under  the  direction  of  the 
most  successful  firm  of  shorthand  reporters 
in  the  world.  They  teach  you  by  mail  the 
same  system  they  use.  Write  to-day  for  our 
book,  "Success  Shorthand  System.' 

WALTON,  JAMES  &  FORD 

Suite  25,  77-79  Clark  Street.  Chicago,  III. 


MASTER  ENGLISH 

By  THE  JOII^'SO.X.SHKKRV  MKTHOU 

Dnequaled  in  simplicity  and  effectivene.'^s.  Couises  by  mail  in 
Conversation,  Public  Speakinsr.  Rhetoric,  Ciramniar,  Litera- 
ture, Vocabulary  Building,  Punctuation.  Special  courses  for 
business  an<i  professional  men.     "Write  for  catalofrue. 

UNIVERSAL  SCHOOL  OF  ENGLISH,  634  Steiaway  Hall,  Chicago. 

ll/I/^r>C  ^AI  A  D  V  '^^'e  know  of  a  profession 
illvf  IxCl     •^/AL»r\lX.  ■      '"  which  situations  are 

daily  created  in  excess  of 
the  qualified  persons,  and  which  commands  the  hiehest  sala- 
ries, with  n'>dis"rinunatlon  on  account  of  sex.   Would  you  like 
to  kn   w  w  hat  it  is  ?    Wnie  ns. 
HOHE   COKKESfONUE.M'K   SCHOOL,    Uept.  K,     Philadelphia,  Ps. 
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VISITING  OKp 
CARDS^»f^  JJ^ 

Corrert  styles  ami  sizes.  Order  filled  day  received    Il<K»klet 
**Card  Style**  Freel  Also  business,  professional  and  fra« 

terns  I  rn  rds.     We  hnv©  rnt3  of  einhletns  (or  all  Bom-tioB. 

E.J.  SCniSTER  PTC.  &  ESfi.  CO..  DEP  T.SOST.  LOllS.  MO. 


V\^  A  MTpr\ Active,  educated  men  of  busi- 

'"^^  '  l-«L'  ness  ability  who  desire  to  earn 
^1,000  f)er  year  or  more.  Give  age,  qualifications, 
Inferences.     UODD,  MEAD  &  CO.,  New  York. 


THE  FELIX  F. 

DniiH    Biilldlnfr.    I 

Readers  of  The  LrrBRART  Digbst  are  asked 


covered  the  trick  "—J.  H.  S.;  "  Elegant  "—W.  K.; 
•■  Brilliant  "— R.  H.  K. ;  "  In  quality  of  the  best  "— C. 
X.  F. ;  "A  barren  /our  de  force  "— W.  T.  St.  A. 

A  number  of  solvers  believed  that   i  B  x  P  will 

solve  90S,  overlooking  Black's  reply  i 

Kt--Q4. 

Iu   addition  to  those   reported,  S.  C.    Hall,  Wa- 
verly,  K.  Y.,  and  J.  H.  Leggett,  Oroville,  Cal  ,  got 

906. 

From  the  Monte  Carlo  Tourney. 
The  Only  Game  swiderski  Won. 


Kuy  Lopez. 


SWIDERSKI. 

White. 
iP— K  4 
2  K  Kt-B  3 
3l!-Kt5 
4  r.  X  Kt  (a) 

5P-Q4 
6  (}  X  P 

7B^K3 

8  Q  •-<  Q  (<^^h) 

9  P  X  B  (b) 

10  B-B  4 

11  Kt-Q  2 

12  B— Kt  3 

13  Kt— B  4 

14  R  P  X  B(c) 
.5  K-K2 

16  Kt — K  3 

17  K  R— Q  sq 

18  R  X  R 
T9  K  X  R 

20  P-K  B  4 

21  K — K  2 

22  P— B  5 

23  P— K  B  4 

24  Kt  X  P  (e) 

25  K-K.  3 

26  K— Q  3 

27  Kt-Kt  7  ch 

28  Kt-B  5  ch 


M.\RCO. 

Black. 
P-K  4 
Q  Kt-B  : 
P-Q  R  3 
Q  P  X  B 
P  X  P 
B— K  Kt 
B  X  Kt 
Rx  Q 
Kt-K2 
R— Q  2 
Kt-Kt  3 

B-Q3 
B  X  B 
P-Kt  3 
Castles 
K  R— Q 
R  X  R 
R  X  R  (d) 
P— B  3 
K— B  2 
Kt— Bsq 
P— Kt  3 
Px  P 
Kt— K  3 
Kt— Q  sq 
K— K  3 
K— K  2 
K-K  3 


sq 


SWinERSKI.  MARCO 

White.  Black. 

29  Kt-Kt  7  ch  K— B  2 

30  Kt-B  5       K— K  3 

31  Kt-Q  4  ch  K-Q3 

32  Kt-B  5ch  K— K3 

33  Kt-Kt  7ch  K— Q  3 

34  Kt-B  5  ch  K— K  3 

35  Kt-(,)  4  ch  K— Q  2 

36  P— K  Kt  4  Kt— B  2 

37  Kt-B  3  (f)  P-R  3 

58  K— K  3       P— Q  B 

59  P-Kt  3       K— K  3 

40  Kt— R  4       K— K  2 

41  Kt-B  5(ch)K— Q  2 

42  K-Q  3        K— K  3 

43  Kt-K  3(g)  Kt-Q  3 

44  Kt— Q  5      Kt— K  s 


45  Kt-K  3 

46  Kt-B  5 

47  K-B  4 

48  K-Q  3 

49  K — B  4 

50  Kt  X  Kt 

51  P-R  4 
12  P  X  P  th 

.3  P-B  5 

54PXP 

5  Kx  P 


...     .-  sq 
Kt-Q  3 
Kt— B  2 
Kt-Q  3  ch 
Kt-B  2 
Kt-Q  3  ch 
P  X  Kt 
P-Q  4  ch 

K-Q  3 
P— Kt  4ch 
P  X  P  ch 
K  X  P 


;5  ft.  X  r-  t^  }i  r 

fi  P-B  4ch(h)Resigns. 


Notes. 


(a)  The  usual  inove  is  B- R  4,  altho   Dr.  Lasker 
says  that  by  B  x  Kt,  While  gains  a  move. 

(b)  The  opening  of  the  K  Kt's  file  is  not  danger- 
ous after  the  Queens  have  been  exchanged,  f 

(c)  Almost  any  one  would   have  played  B  P  x  B 
undoubling  the  Pawns. 

(d)  Marco    evidently   thought  that   by  the   ex- 
change of  Rooks,  he  had  a  sure  Draw. 

(e)  White  has  the  better  game.     Notice  that  the 
black  Kt  is  out  of  play. 

(f)  A  very  strong  move  as  it  holds  K  5  and  Kt  5. 

(g)  Another   fine   move    threatening  to   win    a 
Pawn. 

(h)  This  wins  the  Q  B  P;   the  two  Pawns  on  the 
Queen-side  must  win. 

M.'^ROCZY   OUTPLAYS  MARCO. 
Ruy  Lopez. 


MAROCZV. 

MARCO. 

MAROCZY. 

MARCO. 

White. 

Black. 

White. 

Black. 

I  P-  K4 

P-K  4 

19  B-Kt  2 

Q-B  3 

2  Kt-K  B  - 

Kt-Q  B  3 

20  P-K  5  (c 

Px  P 

3B-Kt5 

P-Q  R  3' 

21  Kt  X  B  P 

H-B  3 

4  B-R4 

Kt-B  3 

22  B  X  B 

Px  B 

5  Castles 

P-Q  3 

23  Q-Q  2 

O-B4 

6  B  X  Kt  ch 

Px  B 

24  P-Q  Kt  4 

P-QR4 

(a) 

25  P-K  .3 

Px  P 

7  P-Q  4 

B-K2 

26  P  X  P 

R— R  6 

8  Q  Kt-Q  2 

Px  P 

27  R-Kt  3 

R  X  R 

9  Kt  X  P 

B-Q  2 

28  Kt  x  R 

R-Q  sq 

10  P— Q  B  4 

Castles 

29  P-Kt  5 

B— R  sq 

II  P-Q  Kt  3 

P-B  4 

30  R  — K  sq 

Q-Q  2 

12  Kt-K  2 

Kt— Kt  s 

31  Ktx  P 

P-Q  B  3  (d) 

13  P-K  R  3 

B-K  B3 

32  P— Kt  6 

B-Kt  2 

14  R— Kt  sq 

Kt-K  4 

33  P-B  5 

Q-Q  4 

IS  Kt— B4 

P-Kt  3 

34  R-K  7 

B— K  3 

16  Kt-B  3 

B— Kt  2 

35  Q-B  4 

Q-R5 

17  Kt  X  Kt 

Bx  Kt 

36  6— B  6 

37  K-R  2 

Q-B  8  ch 

18  Kt— Q  3 

B-Q  5 

Resigns. 

Notes. 

(a)  The  usual  move  is  P— Q  4.  or  R— K  sq.  Ma- 
roczy's  intention  is  to  weaken  the  Queen-side 
Pawns. 

(b)  A  verv  questionable  move,  as  it  forces  the 
Kt  to  an  unfavorable  position. 

(c)  Notice  the  Master-play. 

(d)  If  31..,  QxKt;  32  R-K8ch. 


Whett 


For  Your  Desk 


Elbert  Hubbard, 
The  •'  Roycrofters." 
E.  Aurora.  N.  Y. : 
"  I  think  that  your 
cabinet  has  adcled 
several  yeais  to  uiy 
eaith  life  by  en- 
abliiifr  ine  to  Und 
the  thing  without 
wear  or  tear  on  my 
temper  and  vocabu- 
lary." 


Geo.  H.  Uaniela, 
Gen'l  Pass'r  Agent, 
N.  Y.  C  &  H.  R.  Ry. 
'  o. :  '"  I  find  them 
indispensable  to  nie 
in  my  work." 


Daus'     Tip  -  Top  ? 

TO  I'KOVEthat  Daus'  "Tip-Top" 
is  the  best  and  simplest  device  for 
makinir  l«»  eoplen  from  pen-writ- 
ten and  50  euple«  from  typewrit- 
ten oripiiial,  we  will  ship  ci>mi>lete 
dupliiHtor,    cap    size,    without 
depoHll,  un  ten  (10)  du}  M'lrlul 

Price  $7 -JO  less  Trade    ♦  C  -  « 1 
^Discount  of.VMC',  o^    *"  "Cl 

DAUS  DUPLICATOR  CO. 

1 1    John   St.,    .\e\v   1  ork    City. 

to  mention  the  publication  when 


Free  to  You  with 
Your  Name  in  Gold 

Even  a  gifted  writer  like  Elbert  Hubbard  cannot  ade- 
quately describe  the  value  of  this  cabinet  to  the  man  with 
a  desk.  It  forms  a  complete,  durable,  ever-ready  recepta- 
cle for  all  the  clippings,  manuscripts,  illustrations  you 
wish  to  preserve — the  cleverest  cla.ssitier  of  miscellaneous 
papers  ever  invented.  It  is  a  veritable  savings  bank  of 
information — worth  47  scrap  books. 

All  complete,  it  consists  of  a  substantial  air-tight,  dust- 
proof  box  fitted  with  a  full  supply  of  specially  made  holders, 
each  of  which  not  only  shows  the  contents  in  it,  but  by  the 
ingenious  indexing  system  shows  just  where  everything  else 
referring  to  its  contents  may  be  found.  It  sits  conve- 
niently on  your  desk  and  takes  care  absolutely  of  all  the 
papers  and  data  that  you  might  otherwise  lose  or  forget- 
perhaps  throw  in  the  waste  basket  for  want  of  a  better 
place  to  put  it.  The  cabinet  is  a  genuine  Library  Filing 
Cabinet  never  before  made  in  desk  size,  and  has  sold  for 
?il5.00  to  *.j00.00  in  large  sizes.  The  Desk  Cabinet  we  offer 
you  free  is  equal  in  every  respect  to  the  expensive  kind 
except  the  size.     The  free  offer  is  in  connection  with 

Edited  by  A.  W.  SHAW 

SYSTEM  gives  every  month  200  or  more  pages  of  indispen- 
sable information  for  business  men.  System  is  essential 
to  business  success.  And,  so  is  SYSTEM,  the  magazine. 
It  tells  every  month  all  the  new  business  cricks  that  save 

time— all  the  little  oflBce 
wrinkles  that  save  worry. 
Through  SYSTEM  yon  can 
learn  all  that  anyone  can  [kw- 
siblytell  you  about  system  and 
business  methods.  The  reg- 
ular reading  of  SYSTEM  will 
solve  your  business  perplexi- 
ties—but if  it  does  not. 
SYSTEM  has  a  staff  of  ex- 
perts—practical businessmen 
— who  will  answer  your  ques- 
tions gladly  and  cheerfully 
and  promptly.  This  service 
will  cost  you  not  one  single 
penny— if  you  are  a  subscri- 
ber to  SYSTEM.  The  price  of 
SYSTEM  is  two  dollars  a 
year.  It  is  worth  a  great  deal 
more  than  that  to  an  alert 
man  with  his  eyes  on  the 
main  chance. 

,Ka  official  of  the  Na- 
tional Cash  Register 
Oompany  says:  "The  ideas  gathered  from  your 
magazine  have  enabled  me  to  formulate  systems  for 
Mr.  Patterson's  letters,  books,  pamphlets,  orders, 
etc.,  which  have  simplified  the  work  greatly." 

"I  have  learned   more     from    SYSTEM    in  five 

months  than  in  ten  years  of  hard  study  and  knocks 

in  b'lsiness.  It  is  worth  ten  times  the  charges  for  it." 

F.  A.  Philbrick,  Baraboo,  Wisconsin. 

Special   Offer 

VVesiiid  the  desk  cabinet  would  ^ 

cost  you  nothing.      Here  is  the  g 

way.     Send  us  two  dollars  for  a  «* 

.vear's  subscription  to  SYSTEM  * 

and  we  will  send  you,  every  cost  &■ 

prepaid,    a    cabinet    with    your  g 

name  iu  gold  Oil  top.    Write  your  |g 
name  and  address  in  the  white 

space  opposite;  tear  out  this  ad-  £ 

vertisement   and    mail  it  to  us.  e 
Write  plainly,  so  that  we  will 

make  no  mistake  in  setting  your  g 

name.     Inclose  the  money  and  e 

we  will  enter  you  as  a  subscri-  g 

ber— send  you  an  expert  consul-  S 

tation   certificate  entitling  you  "■ 

to  free  advice — and  ship  you  the  -g 

cabinet,    .^ctatonce.     We  have  g 

only  a  few  of  the  cabinets  on  H 
hand  and  we  believe  they  will  be 
snapped  up  in  a  hurry.    ACT. 

THE  SYSTEM  COMPANY 
940  First  National  Bank  Building,  Clilcago 


tais^Help^ottlTiinh 


Have  you  been  called  upon  to  speak  on  short 
notice?  Do  you  require  help  in  the  prepa> 
ration  of  literary  work  ?  Do  you  seek  facts 
or  statistics  which  are  difficult  to  obtain  ? 
Wo  prepare  earerully 
SPKECHI'..S  KEK.MONS 

TOASIS  LECTURES 

ESSAYS  TREATISES,  etc. 

Novels,    Plays,  and    All    Kinds   of  Manu- 
scripts Criticised,  Revised,  and  Sold 
on  Commission 

AU  Tnin^iutidiis  .■<triitlii  (nnfideulinl 

The    International    Literary    Bureau 

Established  \m.\ 

Bible  House  New  York  City 


writing  to  advertisers. 
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and  I 

Gold  Bonds 

Unrivaled  in  Strength  aiid 
Security.        ' 

Best  Form  of  Investment. 

Interest  Quarterly. 

Safe  as  a  First  Mortgage. 


Issued  by  an  Institution,  the 
greatest  ofiti  kind  in  the  U.S.  En- 
dorsed by  Banks  and  Trust  Com- 
panies throughout  the  country. 

This  is  a  guaranteed  investment. 
Whether  you  have  |ioo  or  $1000 
to  invest  it  will  pay  you  to  com- 
municate with  us  and  learn  about 
the  surety,  the  profits  and  the 
advantages  of  this  opportunity. 


Capital  and  Surplus 

$1450,000 

THE  GLOBE  SECURITY  COMPANY 

150  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 

MEN  or  ABILITY  AND   CHARACTER 

DESIRED    AS    SPECIAL 

REPRESENTATIVES. 

WRITE    US.. 


A  Study  in  "Opposition.' 
Hy  G.  Reichhelm. 

The  following  Pawn-study  was  composed  for 
the  Pennsylvania  State-Association  Tourney,  on 
Washington's  Birthday.  It  has  bafifled  very  many 
experts. 

White. 


/ 


i' 


\      ''/// 


V   '^ 


V 


y  /  'y/)ir 


Y^    k 


i  '^Af 


Black. 
White  to  play  and  win. 

"A  First-Water  Gem." 

The  following  position  is  taken  from  the  Pitts- 
burg Dispatch.  W.  E.  Napier,  the  distinguished 
expert,  says  that  White's  play  "would  reflect 
credit  on  a  Morphy.'' 

Black  (Amateur). 


Wash  Your  Fat  Away 

WITH 

nUWHnU  OINTMENT 

A     CXRE     BV    ABSORFTlO:V 

Harmless,  Certain  and  Inexpensive. 

EXTERNALLY  APPLIED 

Literally  washes  away  the  fat  from 
any  or  all  parts  of  the  body  without 
injury  to  the  most  delicate  skin- 
restores  natural  youthful  appear- 
ance ;  no  wrinkles  or  flabbiness. 
A  simple,  easy  treatment  for 
ladies  or  gentlemen  ;  no  nauseous 
stomach-wrecking  drugs ;  no  diet- 
ing, inconvenience  or  change  of 
habits. 

KEsri,TS    Ol'ARAiVTFED 

or  Money  Uefiindeil 
Send  for  our  free  obesity  book 
wliich  tells  the  whole  story  about 
this  new,  scientific  discovery.  All 
eorresiioudence  absolutely  conli- 
(lential. 

THE    HOWARD    CO., 

>■(>.  6  West  22nd  St., 
Suite  A  4.  N.  Y.  City. 


W    1 


m£> 


IS'i 


m        -m. 

WM 


'im 


w/a.   =   ^,fe^K< 


White  (H.  A.  Stauffer,  of  Butler), 

It  is  Black's  move. 

White.  Biac/.-. 

I R— Kt7 

Looks  like  loss  of  white  Q,  or  mate  ;  but 


2  R— Q  sq  ! 
3Q-K4!! 

4  R— Kt  sq  !! 

5  R  X  R  ch 

6  P-R7 

7  P-R  8  (Q) 

8  Q— K  8  ch  ! ! 

9  y  X  Q  mate. 


Q— Rsq 
R— Ktsq 
P— B7 
Q  X  R 
Q-Q  li  sq 
P— B8  (Q) 
QxQ 


The  Wonderful  Vapor 

VaromaL 

CURES 

WKooping    CougK 
and   Croup 

Relieves  all  throat  and  lune  diseases.  As  a  grer- 
micide,  disinfects  perfectly  (without  inj*ry  to  the 
most  delicate  fabrics)  sick  rooms,  etc.  The  vapor 
is  non-poisonous,  non-irritating:  and  agreeable. 

At  all  drueelsts  or  by  mail.     Particulars  free, 

THE  VARO.MA  MEDICAL  COMPANY 

.Schieffelin  &  Co.,  New  York-,  .Sole  Agents 


Vnv.  I.e  Pacc'n  Photo  Pa«te 

STn0^4C3EST 

iM  the: 

VVOF»l_D 
Lc  PuKe'n  Gold  Mcdul  .MuolluKe. 

Readers  of  The  Litera 


l^nr.   i.u   I'HBe  H  1  1101.0  It 

L^  PAGE'S  GLUE 


The  St.  Louis  Problem-Tourney. 

We  have  received  information  that,  thus  far, 
many  foreign  problematists  have  responded  while 
very  few  Americans  have  sent  problems.  We 
hope  that  our  friends  who  make  problems  will 
take  special  interest  in  this  tourney.  You  have 
until  June  30.  Send  problems  with  mottoes  in 
sealed  envelopes  to  Mr.  X.  Hawkms,  863  Robber- 
son  Avenue,  Springfield,  .Mo, 

WELL     WORTH 
LOOKING    INTO 

?'700— will  buy  a  20shnr('    interest  in  oui'-half  of    the 
reci'ipts  f  roiii  the  sales  of  lots  in  a  new  l*ark  (Cemetery,  a 
i  beautiful     property,    well    located    an<l    under   excellent 
'  management. 

This  interest,  following  well  pstablished  precedents, 
'  should  double  In  value  within  iiyear,  and  on  a  conaerviitivo 
estimate  will  return  about  ♦H.OOO. 

Cemetery  Bocuritios  rank  among  the  safest  investments. 
Full  particularfl  furnished  on  requeBt, 

o.    c    ivi.adde:im, 

20  Broad  Street,  New  York. 

itv  Digest  are  anked  to  mention  the  publication  when 


Pears' 

We  perspire  a  pint  a 
day  without  knowing  it ; 
ought  to ;  if  not,  there's 
trouble  ahead.  The  ob- 
structed skin  becomes 
sallow  or  breaks  out  in 
pimples.  The  trouble  goes 
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TOPICS    OF    THE    DAY. 


HOW  THE   MERGER  DECISION    IS   REGARDED. 

A  PPROVAL  marks  the  comment  of  most  of  the  press,  the 
^^*-  country  over,  upon  the  Supreme  Court's  decision  of  March 
14,  declaring  the  Northern  Securities  Company  an  illegal  corpora- 
tion, existing  in  restraint  of  trade,  and,  therefore,  in  violation  of 
the  Sherman  act.  The  decision  "  is  in  accord  with  the  ■will  and 
wish  of  the  great  majority  of  the  American  people,"  and  "will 
prove  for  the  best  interests  of  the  countrj',"  says  the  Baltimore 
American  (Rep.) ;  and  the  New  Orleans  Times- De?noc?'at  (Dem.) 
agrees  that  "  the  American  people  are  to  be  congratulated  on  the 
fact  that  the  Government  has  won  a  sw-eeping  victory,  and  that 
this  darling  child  of  monopoly  has  been  strangled  in  the  cradle." 
"  The  citizens  of  the  great  Northwest,  lying  between  the  Missis- 
sippi River  and  the  Pacific  Ocean,"  remarks  the  Milwaukee  Sen- 
tinel (Rep.),  "will  feel  more  comfortable  in  knowing  that  the 
merger  threat  no  longer  hangs  over  their  heads  " ;  and  Governor 
Van  Sant,  of  Minnesota,  who  voices  the  feeling  of  many  in  that 
region,  says  that  in  his  opinion  "  the  decision  means  more  to  the 
people  of  our  country  than  any  event  since  the  great  Civil  War." 
Turning  to  Wall  Street,  we  find  T/ie  Wall  Street  Journal  declar- 
ing that  "  if  that  monopoly  had  been  upheld,  there  would  have 
been  nothing  to  prevent  its  extension  so  as  to  include  all  the  rail- 
roads of  the  United  States,  and  that  would  have  been  the  first  step 
toward  government  ownership,  and  perhaps  industrial  socialism." 
A  brief  history  of  the  great  merger  is  given  at  the  end  of  this 
article. 

"  Now,  gentlemen,  what  are  you  going  to  do  next?"  the  New 
York  World  (Ind.  Dem.)  asks  the  President  and  the  Attorney- 
General;  and  a  number  of  other  newspapers,  and,  presumably, 
many  corporation  magnates,  would  hke  to  know  too.  Well,  At- 
torney-General Knox  says  tliat "  the  Government  does  not  mean  to 
run  amuck,"  and  the  attitude  of  Justice  Brewer  is  taken  to  mean 
that  the  court  will  not  uphold  the  Government  in  every  suit  it  may 
bring  under  the  Sherman  act;  but  there  is  a  loud  newspaper  call 
for  an  anti-trust  hunt,  nevertheless.  It  may  be  a  suspicious  cir- 
cumstance that  this   advice  to  the  President  comes  largely  from 


those  who  would  like  to  see  him  defeated  next  fall.  The  Hartford 
Times  (Ind.  Dem.)  calls  upon  Mr.  Knox  to  brmg  "a  thousand  or 
more  suits  at  once  "  ;  and  the  New  York  Times  (Ind.  Dem.)  avers 
that  "  nothing  but  the  most  contemptible  hypocrisy  and  cowardice 
can  now  restrain  the  Administration  from  letting  loose  all  the  dogs 
of  war  upon  the  guilty  restrainers  of  trade."  The  Richmond 
Times-Dispatch  remarks  that  if  the  President  takes  this  advice, 
"  he  may  bring  on  disaster  in  the  financial  and  industrial  world," 
and  if  he  does  not,  "  the  anti-trust  people  will  accuse  him  of  cow- 
ardice," so  that  "  altogether  the  President's  position  seems  to  be 
somewhat  embarrassing."  Several  Washington  correspondents 
say  that  the  Administra- 
tion has  no  idea  of  rest- 
ing on  its  laurels,  and 
will  proceed  with  its 
program  against  the 
beef  trust  and  other 
combinations. 

The  court's  decision 
against  the  merger  is 
given  by  the  narrow 
margin  of  five  to  four, 
the  majority  consist- 
ing of  Justices  Harlan, 
Brewer,  Brown,  !Mc- 
Kenna,  and  Day,  and 
the  minority  consisting 
of  Chief  Justice  Fuller 
and  Justices  Peckham> 
White,  and  Holmes. 
An  important  feature  of 
the  decision  is  the  inde- 
pendent opinion  handed 
down  by  Justice  Brewer> 
holding  that  the  Sher- 
man act  can  apply  only 
to    corporations    that 

exist  in  "unreasonable"  restraint  of  trade.  It  is  widely  believed, 
therefore,  that  in  future  cases,  if  the  Government  does  not  show 
tlie  restraint  of  trade  to  be  unreasonable.  Justice  Brewer  will  side 
with  tlie  present  minority  in  a  decision  favorable  to  the  corpora- 
tion. If  this  expectation  is  correct,  it  is  remarked,  the  purpose 
of  Senator  Foraker's  proposed  amendment  to  the  Sherman  act. 
to  make  it  apply  only  to  "unreasonable,"  restraint,  is  accomplished 
by  the  court.  Anotlier  interesting  feature  of  the  present  decision 
is  the  fact  that  Chief  Justice  Fuller  and  Justice  Peckham,  who 
were  part  of  the  majority  in  the  decision  against  the  Trans-Mis- 
souri Freight  Association,  are  now  found  among  the  four  who  read 
opinions  in  favor  of  the  Northern  .Securities  Company,  altho  the 
principles  in  the  two  cases  are  commonly  considered  to  be  almost 
identical. 

The  majority  opinion  is  written  by  Justice  Harlan.  He  says  in 
part: 

"No  scheme  or  device  could  more  certainly  come  within  the 
words  of  the  act,  'combination  in  the  form  of  a  trust  or  otherwise 
...  in  restraint  of  commerce  among  the  States  or  widi  foreign 
nations,'  or  could  more  effectively  and  certainly  suppress  free 
competition  between  the  constituent  companies. 

"This  combination  is,  within  the  meaning  of  the  act,  a  'trust'; 
but  if  not,  it  is  a  combination  in  restraint  of  interstate  and  inter- 


JLSTICE   DAVID  JOSI.AH   BRKWER, 

Whose  independent  opinion  is  thought  to 
indicate  that  the  court  will  uphold  the  gov- 
ernment's anti-trust  suits  only  when  "un- 
reasonable "  restraint  of  trade  is  proved. 
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national  commerce,  and  that  is  enough  to  bring  it  under  the  con- 
demnation of  the  act.  Tiie  mere  existence  of  such  a  combination, 
and  the  power  acquired  by  the  holding  company  as  trustee  for  the 
combination,  constitute  a  menace  to  and  a  restraint  upon  that  free- 
dom of  commerce  which  Congress  intended  to  recognize  and  pro- 
tect, and  which  the  public  is  entitled  to  have  protected. 

"  If  not  destroyed,  all  the  advantages  that  would  naturally  come 
to  the  public  under  the  operation  of  the  general  law  of  competi- 
tion, as  between  the  Great  Northern  and  Northern  Pacific  Railway 
companies,  will  be  lost,  and  the  entire  commerce  of  the  immense 
territoiy  in  the  northern  part  of  the  United  States  between  the 
great  lakes  and  the  Pacific  at  Puget  Sound  will  be  at  the  mercy  of 
a  single  holding  corporation,  organized  in  a  State  distant  from  the 
people  of  that  territory'. " 

Justice  Brewer  says,  in  his  independent  opinion  : 

"  Instead  of  holding  that  the  anti-trust  act  included  all  contracts, 
reasonable  or  unreasonable,  in  restraint  of  interstate  trade,  the 
ruling  should  have  been  that  the  contracts  there  presented  were  in 
themselves  unreasonable  restraints  of  interstate  trade,  and,  there- 
fore, within  the  scope  of  the  act.  Congress  did  not  intend  by  that 
act  to  reach  and  destroy  those  minor  contracts  in  partial  restraint 
of  trade  which  the  long  course  of  decisions  at  common  law  had 
affirmed  were  reasonable  and  ought  to  be  upheld.  The  purpose 
rather  was  to  add  a  statutory  prohibition  with  prescribed  penalties 
and  remedies  to  nullify  those  contracts  which  were  in  direct  re- 
straint of  trade,  unreasonable  and  against  public  policy." 

Justice  White,  in  tlie  dissenting  opinion,  holds  that  "  the  owner- 
ship of  stock  in  a  state  corporation  can  not  be  said  to  be  in  any 
sense  traffic  between  the  States  or  intercourse  between  them,"  and 
adds : 

"The  principle  that  the  ownership  of  property  is  embraced 
within  the  power  of  Congress  to  regulate  commerce,  whenever 
that  body  deems  that  a  particular  character  of  ownership,  if  al- 
lowed to  continue,  may  restrain  commerce  between  the  States  or 
create  a  monopoly  thereof,  is  in  my  opinion  in  conflict  with  the 
most  elementary  conception  of  rights  of  property.  For  it  would 
follow  if  Congress  deemed  that  the  acquisition  by  one  or  more  in- 
dividuals engaged  in  interstate  commerce  of  more  than  a  certain 
amount  of  property  would  be  prejudicial  to  interstate  commerce, 
the  amount  of  property  held  or  the  amount  which  could  be  em- 
ployed in  interstate  commerce  could  be  regulated." 

Ex-President  Cleveland  Explains  His  Record. — "The  ques- 
tion of  the  Government  taking  legal  action  against  the  so-called 
trusts  was  given  much  consideration  during  my  last  Administra- 
tion from  1893  to  1897.  I  recall  that  I  examined  closely  the  laws 
and  received  reports  from  Mr.  Olney,  who  was  then  Attorney-Gen- 
eral, as  to  what  could  be  done.  I  was  most  anxious  to  have  some- 
thing done,  but  we  were  blocked  by  decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  which  at  that  time  tied  our  hands.  Mr.  Harmon,  who  was 
Attorney-General  for  the  last  two  years,  also  endeavored  to  push 
matters. 

"  In  my  last  message  to  Congress,  in  December,  1896,  I  dealt 
with  the  question.  There  was  considerable  criticism  leveled  at 
Mr.  Olney  by  the  newspapers  because  he  did  not  prosecute  some 
trusts.  That  criticism  was  not  justified.  The  decision  of  the  Su- 
preme Court,  as  I  pointed  out  in  my  message,  restricted  our 
action  against  trusts  unless  they  were  engaged  in  interstate  trans- 
portation. 

"There  was  a  distinct  difference  drawn  between  railroads  and 
purely  producing  combinations.  It  could  not  be  said  that  the 
sugar  trust,  or  the  beef  trust,  or  the  Standard  Oil  Company  was 
directly  engaged  in  interstate  transportation.  They  were  engaged 
in  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  products. 

"  There  was  no  opportunity  to  take  any  such  action  as  this 
merger  suit.  The  case  did  not  present  itself.  If  contracts  existed 
among  these  business  combinations  for  the  restraint  of  trade,  they 
were  kept  secret  and  no  evidence  offered  itself  on  which  to  act. 
At  that  time  this  merger  of  railroads  had  not  been  formed,  so  that 
there  was  no  action  of  this  sort  to  take.  You  must  bear  in  mind 
the  distinction  laid  down  in  previous  decisions  of  the  court  regard- 
ing trusts  that  exist  merely  within  the  State  and  those  engaged  in 
transportation  between  the  various  mates."— Ex-Preside^ii  Cleve- 
land, in  an  intcnnew  published  in  the  Philadelphia  Press. 

What  a  Presidential  Aspirant  Advises. — "The  Sherman  act 
provides   that  'every  person'  who  violates   it  'shall  be  deemed 


guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and,  on  conviction  thereof,  shall  be  pun- 
ished by  a  fine  not  exceeding  $5,000,  or  by  imprisonment  not  ex- 
ceeding one  year,  or  both  said  punishments,  at  the  discretion  of 
the  court.' 

"  Under  this  law,  which  the  Supreme  Court  convicts  him  of 
having  broken,  James  J.  Hill,  president  of  the  Northern  Securities 
Company,  can  be  indicted,  prosecuted,  and  sent  to  jail. 

"Why  should  any  tenderness  be  shown  Hill?  Poor  men  are  not 
allowed  to  break  the  law  and  escape  the  consequences.  Shall  Hill 
be  exempt  from  punishment  because  he  is  wealthy?  Is  thereto 
be  one  kind  of  justice  for  the  poor  and  another  for  the  rich? 

"  Will  President  Roosevelt  have  the  courage  to  instruct  his  At- 
torney-General to  procure  immediately  the  indictment  of  Hill — the 
courage  to  enforce  the  law  against  an  offender  who  is  at  once  rich 
and  politically  influential? 

"If  the  weapon  for  destroying  the  criminal  trusts  offered  to  the 
Administration  by  the  Supreme  Court  be  rejected  because  of  po- 
litical timidity,  then  the  usefulness  of  Monday's  decision  to  the 
robbed  people  will  be  very  small  while  Mr.  Roosevelt  remains  in 
ofiice. 

"  Attorney-General  Knox  hastens  to  reassure  the  alarmed  trusts 
by  volunteering  the  announcement  that '  the  Government  does  not 
mean  to  run  amuck.' 

"That  remarkable  utterance,  read  in  the  light  of  Mr.  Knox's 
constant  sheltering  kindness  to  the  coal  trust  and  other  predatory 
combines,  will  be  universally  understood  to  signify  that  the  Gov- 
ernment does  not  mean  to  apply  the  law  as  it  has  been  laid  down 
by  the  Supreme  Court — unless  the  President,  whose  subordinate 
Mr.  Knox  is,  shall  order  him  to  change  his  course. 

"James  J.  Hill  is  precisely  the  kind  of  man  that  should  be  pur- 
sued with  all  possible  vigor  by  the  Government.  He  is  a  fine 
type  of  the  'captains  of  industry  '  who  rely  upon  their  wealth,  and 
to  political  pull,  which  their  weahh  gives,  to  insure  them  against 
the  law"s  penalties  while  they  gather  in  unearned  millions  outside 
the  law 

"  In  loyalty  to  the  violated  law,  in  the  interest  of  the  trust-ridden 
and  trust  pillaged  American  people,  now  and  hereafter,  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  President  to  order  his  Attorney-General  to  procure  the 
indictment  of  James  J.  Hill  and  send  him  to  jail,  where  he  be- 
longs."— J/r.  Hears fs  New  York  American  {Deni.). 

Resultant    Situation    Defined    by   a   Morgan    Newspaper.— 

"  The  right  of  combination  among  railway  interests  as  construed 
to  date  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  so  far  as  the 
federal  law  is  concerned,  is  as  follows  : 

"  First.  Any  individual  may  buy  as  many  railway  stocks  as  he 
chooses,  provided  the  purchase  is  a  bona  fide  one  and  is  not  ac- 
companied by  collusion  on  the  part  of  those  who  sell  the  stocks  to 
him. 

"Second.  A  corporation  can  not  act  in  this  regard  as  an  indi- 
vidual can,  since  a  corporation  is  a  creature  of  the  law  and  with- 
out inalienable  rights  and  privileges.  This  was  decided  years  ago 
by  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  Pearsall  case,  when  the  Great  North- 
em  Railway  sought  to  purchase  a  controlling  interest  in  the 
Northern  Pacific  Railway  Company. 

"  Third.  A  'holding  company'  endeavoring  to  accomplish  a  com- 
bination of  railway  interests  conflicting  with  interstate  commerce 
competition  and  seeking  to  justify  its  existence  on  the  ground  that 
tho  it  possesses  the  power  to  restrain  commerce  it  does  not  actu- 
ally so  restrain  it,  can  not  maintain  itself  under  the  law.  This  is 
the  point  of  the  Northern  Securities  decision. 

"  So  far  as  corporations  in  general  are  concerned,  the  question 
as  to  the  illegality  of  combination  among  them  is  a  question  of 
fac*.  in  each  instance.  It  is  not  to  be  assumed,  as  heretofore,  that 
any  and  all  such  combinations  are  in  restraint  of  interstate  com- 
merce. The  character  of  every  combination  is  to  be  ascertained 
distinctly  and  individually,  and  not  under  the  arbitrary  and  all- 
embracing  rule  which  has  hitherto  obtained  that  'all  contract 
restraints,  reasonable  or  unreasonable,  imposed  by  a  combination 
or  monopoly  upon  such  trade  and  commerce'  are  within  the  pale 
of  the  anti-trust  law.  Finally,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that 
the  construction  of  the  anti-trust  law  as  now  determined  limits 
that  law  in  its  application  to  interstate  commerce  and  in  no  way 
touches  manufacturing.  In  other  words,  the  previous  decisions 
of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  sugar  cases,  whereby  purely  indus 
trial  and  manufacturing  corporations  were  held  to  be  not  within 
the  purview  of  the  anti-trust  act,  when  concerned  in  such  interstate 
commerce,  still  stand."— 77/^  Neiu  York  Sun. 
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A  Democratic  Confession. — "  i.  The  anti- trust  law  was 
framed  by  a  Republican,  was  passed  by  a  Republican  House  and 
a  Republican  Senate,  and  was  signed  by  a  Republican  President. 

"  2.  The  law  remained  a  dead  letter  on  the  statute-books  during 
the  entire  second  term  of  Grover  Cleveland,  a  Democratic  Presi- 
dent. Through  those  four  years  of  Democratic  Administration  all 
appeals  and  all  efforts  of   The  World  to  have  the  law  enforced 


"PEACE  BE   WITH   YOU!" 

Knox  :  "  The  Government  does  not  mean  to  run  amuck." 

— Thorndike  in  Mr.  Hearst's  American. 


"were  met  with  sneers,  jeers,  and  open  contempt  from  a  Democratic 
Attorney-General,  Richard  Olney.  who  pretended  that  the  law 
was  unconstitutional,  and  who  would  do  nothing  toward  prosecu- 
ting violators  of  it. 

"  3.  The  first  effort  to  enforce  the  law  was  made  by  Theodore 
Roosevelt,  a  Republican  President.  The  first  Attorney-General 
to  vigorously  prosecute  offenders  and  to  test  the  law  was  a  Re- 
publican Attorney-General.  Philander  C.  Knox. 

"  4.  The  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
given  as  a  finality  from  which  there  is  no  appeal,  upholding  the 
law  as  perfectly  constitutional  and  absolutely  impregnable  in  every 
respect,  as  The  World  for  twelve  years  constantly  insisted,  was 
due  to  five  judges,  every  one  of  whom  is  a  Republican. 

"5.  The  dissenting  minority  of  the  court  included  every  Dem- 
ocratic judge  of  that  tribunal,  to  wit :  Chief-Justice  Fuller,  of 
Illinois;  Mr.  Justice  White,  of  Louisiana,  and  Mr.  Justice  Peck- 
ham,  of  New  York.  All  these  distinguished  Democrats  not  only 
voted  against  the  constitutionality  of  the  law,  but  denounced  it  as 
a  danger  to  the  republic. 

"  6.  Under  these  circumstances  it  does  not  seem  probable  that 
the  Democrats  can  make  great  capital  in  seeking  to  monopolize 
the  anti-trust  issue  and  charging  the  Republican  party  with  the 
crime  of  being  owned  body  and  soul  by  the  trusts. 

"  It  is  just  as  well  to  record  some  plain  truths,  however  unpleas- 
ant or  surprising." —  The  New  York  World  {Ind.  Dein.). 

"Impossible  Situation  Created." — "It  must  be  obvious  to  all 
that  an  impossible  situation  has  been  created.  As  matters  stand, 
there  is  hardly  a  railroad  merger  in  the  country,  recently  or  long 
since  perfected,  which  does  not  fall  under  the  ban  of  the  law.  The 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company,  for  example,  is  violating  law  in 
buying  and  holding  stock  for  control  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio, 
the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio,  and  the  Norfolk  and  Western  Rail- 
road. What  has  been  done  in  a  general  way  toward  railroad  com- 
bination can  not  be  undone  without  throwing  the  transportation 
interests  of  the  country  into  hopeless  and  disastrous  confusion. 
Nor  is  it  desirable  that  transportation  be  thrown  back  upon  many 
small  and  independent  companies. 

"It  becomes  important  and  necessary,  therefore,  that  the  federal 
anti-trust  act  be  amended  to  exclude  railroads  specifically  from  its 


provisions.  They  are  essentially  monopolistic,  and  competition 
can  never  obtain  in  their  operations  except  to  a  limited  extent. 
And  the  United  States  Government  must  proceed  to  adjust  its  re- 
lations with  the  roads  on  the  theory  that  tliey  are  monopolies,  to 
be  dealt  with  accordingly. 

"  This  requires  that  the  roads  shall  be  allowed  to  consolidate  to 
any  extent  they  wish,  but  that  they  can  not  be  allowed  to  make 
what  rates  they  please.  Congress,  therefore,  should  amend  the 
anti-trust  act  to  exclude  railroads,  and  then  vest  in  the  interstate 
commerce  commission  the  power  to  regulate  railroad  rates  and 
charges,  and  this  should  be  done  at  the  present  session." — The 
Springfield  Republican  {Ind). 

Chronolog-y  of  the  Case. — "  On  May  9.  1901,  comer  in  Northern 
Pacific  stock,  which  reached  i.ooo  on  competitive  bids  of  Morgan 
and  Harriman  interests.  Panic  in  Wall  Street.  On  May  20,  cor- 
ner on  London  market;  compulsory  closing  of  defaulted  contracts 
to  deliver  Northern  Securities  suspended  by  Stock  Exchange. 

"On  November  13,  1901,  formation  of  Northern  Securities  un- 
der New  Jersey  charter.  Northern  Pacific  stock  taken  in  at  115 
and  Great  Northern  at  180,  in  the  stock  of  the  new  company.  Au- 
thorized capital  stock  $400,000,000,  of  which  about  $365,000,000 
has  been  issued  in  return  for  about  99  per  cent,  of  the  Northern 
Pacific  and  75  per  cent,  of  Great  Northern. 

"  February  i,  1902,  Northern  Securities  paid  its  first  dividend  of 
I  per  cent,  quarterly;  since  increased  to  1]%  per  cent. 

"On  February  19,  1902,  Attorney  General  Knox  announced  that 
he  had  been  instructed  to  bring  suit  against  the  company  for  the 
Government,  on  the  ground  that  the  company  was  in  violation  of 
the  Sherman  anti-trust  law.  Congress  subsequently  authorized 
the  expediting  of  the  case  by  a  direct  hearing  in  the  Circuit  Court, 
instead  of  passing  the  District  Court  first. 

"On  February  24,  1903.  the  Supreme  Court  dismissed  the  State 
of  Minnesota's  suit  to  enjoin  the  Nortliem  Securities,  alleging  lack 
of  jurisdiction. 

"  On  April  9,  1903.  the  Circuit  Court  at  St.  Paul  unanimously 
declared  the  company  a  combination  in  restraint  of  trade  under  the 
Sherman   law.     Appeal  being  taken,  a  stay  of  proceedings  was 


"GEE,  WHIZ  ! " 

—  Nelan  in  the  Xew  York  Globe. 

granted;  allowing  the  constituent  companies  and  the  Northern 
Securities  Company  to  declare  and  pay  their  regular  dividends 
pending  final  decision  by  the  Supreme  Court. 

"  On  September  3,  1903,  Judge  Lochren  rendered  decision  in 
case  of  State  of  Minnesota  vs.  Northern  Securities,  to  the  effect 
that  the  company  was  not  in  violation  of  law.  Decision  appealed 
to  Supreme  Court. 

"  On  December  14.  1903.  hearing  in  the  appeal  of  the  company 
from  the  Circuit  Court  decision  of  April  3  was  begun  at  Washing- 
ton. The  State  of  Minnesota  case  was  heard  in  the  first  week  of 
January." — The  Xeto  York  Evening  Post. 
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EUROPEAN   NIGHTMARES   AND    SECRETARY 

HAY. 

SECRETARY  HAY  "represents  'x',"  says  a  seemingly  semi- 
official statement  issued  in  St.  Petersburg;  he  is  an  "un- 
known quantity,"  wliose  uncertainty  "  is  a  veritable  nightmare  to 
Europe."     "We  are  at  sea  as  to  what  to  expect  from  Mr.  Hay," 

continues  this  statement ; 
"  American  diplomacy  in 
these  later  days  is  so  ag- 
gressive, so  startlingly 
sudden  in  the  way  it  poses 
propositions  to  the  re- 
mainder of  the  world, 
that  we  have  not  time  to 
prepare  for  the  shock." 
These  anonymous  but  ap- 
parently official  remarks 
are  provoked  by  Secre- 
tary Hay's  circular  note 
on  the  neutralization  of 
China.  "  The  level-head- 
ed statesmen  of  Europe," 
we  are  told  in  this  pro- 
nunciamento,  were  labor- 
ing manfully  to  prevent 
"  a  general  catastrophe  " 
after  the  outbreak  of  hos- 
tilities, when  Mr.  X.  came 
along  with  his  unexpect- 
ed proposition  and  "  al- 
most ditched  them."  To 
be  sure,  as  it  turns  out, 
everybody  agreed  to  it,  and  "it  really  contributed  to  the  trend 
which  all  desired " :  but,  if  everything  had  been  otherwise,  it 
"  might  have  proved  disastrous." 

This  plaint  arouses  recrimination  in  our  newspapers  and  resent- 
ment in  Washington.  Russian  diplomats  have  the  same  difficulty 
in  understanding  American  diplomacy,  argue  our  papers,  that 
Macchiavelli  would  have  had   in  understanding  the  Washington 


"The  present  situation  is  like  an  alge- 
braic problem— every  quantity  of  the  equa- 
tion is  known  except  one,  and  that  one  is 
Mr.  Hay.  He  represents  'x.'  If  we  only 
knew  what  he  stood  for,  or  what  he  in- 
tended to  do,  the  solution  would  be  easy." 


The  trouble  is  that  the  Russians  are  themselves  so  accustomed  to- 
duplicit)-  and  dissimulation  that  they  can't  conceive  it  possible  that 
other  people  may  practise  telling  the  plain,  the  simple,  the  straight- 
forward truth."  And  so  say  the  Philadelphia  Ledger^  the  St. 
Paul  Dispatch,  the  San  Francisco  Call  and  Chronicle,  the  New 
York  Evening  Mail,  and  many  other  journals.  The  Washington 
Evejting  Star  qnoits  \\\\2.i  it  calls  the  Russian  "whine,"  and  re- 
marks : 

"  The  only  reply  to  this  is  that  Mr.  X.  will  remain  on  deck,  and 
will  continue  to  bring  his  famous  rays  to  bear  on  the  situation 
whenever  the  interests  of  the  United  States  demand  it.  And  with 
their  aid  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  determining  just  where  the 
trouble  may  be  from  time  to  time  as  developments  may  concern 
us.  Mr.  X.  may  be  an  unknown  quantity  in  Russia,  but  he  is  very 
well  known  in  the  United  States,  and  so  highly  esteemed  and  im 
plicitly  trusted  that  whatever  he  does  is  likely  to  be  indorsed  at 
home." 

The  President,  according  to  the  WashiiTgton  correspondent  of 
the  Philadelphia  Press,  is  much  annoyed  by  this  Russian  criticism? 
and  intends  to  let  the  St.  Petersburg  authorities  know  what  he 
thinks  about  it.  The  Hay  note,  instead  of  being  a  surprise  to  "  the 
level-headed  statesmen  of  Europe,"  was  suggested  by  Germany,  a 
Power  supposed  to  be  uncommonly  friendly  to  Russia.  The  real 
"  Mr.  X.,"  therefore,  and  inspirer  of  European  nightmares,  would 
seem  to  be  the  Czar's  good  friend  William  II.  Says  this  corre- 
spondent : 

"  The  fact  that  Russia  made  the  note  suggested  by  Germany  the- 
basis  for  a  bitter  complaint  against  the  United  States  has  angered 
the  President  more  than  the  complaint  itself.  Mr.  Roosevelt  be- 
lieves that  Russia  already  fears  defeat  by  the  Japanese,  and  she  is. 
paving  the  way.  in  that  event,  to  throw  the  onus  on  this  country 
on  the  theory  that  American  sympathy  and  support  made  it  possi- 
ble for  Japan  to  win  and  by  that  means  arouse  the  enmity  of  Euro- 
pean Powers,  and  especially  France,  against  the  United  States. 

"It  was  decided  to-day  to  give  no  official  recognition  to  the 
latest  complaint,  but  the  President  will  let  it  be  unofficially  known 
at  St.  Petersburg  that  he  resents  it." 


THE  EIEK.NAL  (QUESTION  OF  EL/ROfE. 

— Leipziger  in  the  Detroit  Aews. 

cherry-tree  incident.  Error  can  not  understand  truth ;  darkness 
can  not  understand  light.  Thus  the  Philadelphia ///i/w/Vt'r  says  : 
"There  is  no  mystery  about  the   attitude  of   the   United   States. 


THE    HOUSE   POSTAL    UPROAR. 

THE  outburst  of  rage  with  which  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives received  the  postal  report  accusing  igi  Congressmen 
of  irregularities  (considered  in  these  columns  last  week)  affords 
material  for  some  interesting  remarks  by  various  newspapers  upon 
Congressional  psychology.  "  That  document  is  the  production  of 
a  liar  and  a  scoundrel  1"  shouted  Mr.  H  ill  (Rep.),  of  Connecticut  and 
"  the  whole  House,"  we  are  told,  "  broke  into  a  tempest  of  applause  ; 
cheers  and  shouts  rent  the  air,  and  all  business  was  suspended  for 
several  minutes,  while  the  Congressmen  rushed  over  to  Mr.  Hill, 
shook  his  hand,  and  shouted  their  approval."  General  Grosvenor 
(Rep.),  of  Ohio,  denounced  the  report  as  an  "  outrage  "  and  a  matter 
of  "  infinite  rascality,"  and  suggested  that  no  "  self-respecting  Con- 
gressman," could  "ever  enter  the  office  of  a  man  who  will  produce 
such  a  document  as  that."  And  we  read  that  he  "was  wildly 
cheered  by  members  who  deserted  their  seats  and  crowded  around 
liim  twenty  deep."  And  so  the  denunciation  of  the  unknown 
author  of  the  report  went  on  for  a  large  part  of  two  days,  at  first 
in  the  supposition  that  tlie  report  was  tlie  work  of  Mr.  Bristow, 
and,  when  his  authorship  was  denied,  in  the  supposition  tliat  it 
was  prepared  under  the  eye  of  the  Postmaster-Cieneral,  and  per- 
liaps  with  the  approval  of  the  President.  Indeed,  Mr.  Cooper 
(Rep.),  of  Wisconsin,  protested  that  the  debate  had  "degenerated, 
as  I  feared  it  might  degenerate,  into  a  covert  attack  upon  the 
President  of  the  United  States."  The  climax  was  reached  when 
Mr.  William  Aldcn  Smith  (Rep.),  of  Michigan,  after  denouncing 
the  "  guilty  author  "  of  the  report,  exclaimed  :  "  Mr.  Speaker,  when- 
ever the  people  want  a  popular  leader,  they  come  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  get  him  ;  and  I  hope  the  day  is  not  far  distant 
when  the  people  will  deservedly  crown  that  great  commoner,  the 
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Speaker  of  this  House, 
with  the  Presidential  of- 
fice, for  which  he  is  so 
admirably  fitted."  At 
this,  we  are  told,  the 
House  "went  crazy; 
shrieks  and  j-ells  rent 
the  air.  men  waved  their 
arms  and  rose  sponta- 
neously in  their  places." 
The  speaker  sternly  re- 
pressed the  demonstra- 
tion, but  the  House  had 
shown  how  it  felt.  The 
furor  ended  in  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  special 
House  committee  to  in- 
vestigate the  allegations 
of  the  report. 


Copyright,  1904,  by  The  Photo  Press,  Washington,  D.  C. 

I.  Rep.  C.  L.  Bartlet,  o£  Georgia;  2.  Rep.  V.  H.  Metcalf,  of  California;  3.  Mr.  M.  E.  Rei- 
dere,  clerk  to  committee  ;  4.  Rep.  R.  R.  Hitt,  of  Illinois ;  5.  Rep.  S.  W.  McCall,  of  Massachu- 
setts, chairman  ;  6.  Rep.  T.  E.  Burton,  of  Ohio  ;  7.  Rep.  William  Richardson,  of  Alabama  ; 
8.  Rep.  A.  L.  McDermott,  of  New  Jersey. 

COMIVIITTEE   TO    PROBE   HOUSE    POSTAL  CHARGES. 


JESSE   OVERSTREET. 

Chairman  of  the  House 
Postal  Committee. 

"  He  did  not  show  great 
political  acumen  in  han- 
dling this  particular  piece 
of  dynamite.  .  .  .  The  ex- 
plosion that  followed  is  un- 
precedented, and  its  effect 
may  be  to  drive  Mr.  Over- 
street  into  private  life,  up- 
set the  political  slate  in 
Indiana,  and  possiblj'  re- 
tire Mr.  Payne  from  the 
Cabinet." 

The  Kansas  City  Star 
•(Ind.)  looks  upon  this 
eruption  of  wrath  as 
""  a  semiconfession  of 
Suilt."  "  If  Represen- 
tatives are  guiltless,  why 
this  explosion  ?"  it  asks  ; 
and  the  Buffalo  Express 
<Ind.  Rep.)  observes 
similarly  that  this  "  ex- 
traordinary outburst " 
has  "  done  more  to  es- 
tablish the  impropriety  of  their  acts  than  anything  alleged  in  the 
report  itself."  The  Boston  Heiald {Indi.)  remarks  that  matters  of 
record  "  can  not  be  shown  to  be  false  by  howling  protestations," 
and  it  doubts  if  "all  the  loud  and  abusive  talk  af¥ects  public 
opinion  favorably."  In  fact,  "  when  members  of  Congress  shall  get 
over  being  ver>-  angr^-,"  the  Philadelphia  Record  (Ind.  Dem.)  pre- 
dicts, "  they  will  realize  that  they  have  been  making  donkeys  of 
themselves." 

The  Washington  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Sun  sees  in 
the  affair  a  manifestation  of  the  ill-feeling  between  the  House  and 
the  President.     He  says: 

"  Why  do  the  heathen  rage?  It  is  not  that  they  are  guilty.  It 
is  more  likely,  but  the  explosion  of  their  long  pent-up  feelings  of 
animosity  and  antipathy  to  President  Roosevelt  and  certain  mem- 
bers of  his  cabinet  personally.  No  State  i:^  more  enthusiastic  for 
Roosevelt's  nomination  than  Michigan,  and  no  State  is  more  cer- 
tain to  give  him  her  delegation  and  her  electoral  votes.  Never- 
theless Mr.  Smith  was  probably  but  voicing  the  feelings  of  Michi- 
gan's representatives  in  the  lower  House  generally  when  he 
complained  so  bitterly  that  Congressmen  have  no  rights  that 
Washington  officials,  from  top  to  bottom,  are  bound  to  respect. 

"  There  is  more  truth  than  poetrj-  in  what  Mr.  Smith  said  on  this 
point.  The  Congressmen,  especially  those  from  rural  districts. 
are  not  at  all  pleased  at  the  fact  that  they  are  not  coddled  to  the 
Presidential  bosom  now  as  they  were  wont  to  be  in  the  days  of 


McKinley.  No  opportunity  is  given  them  for  long  confidential 
talks,  and  the  health  and  happiness  of  the  members  of  their  fam- 
ilies are  not  a  source  of  solicitude  to  the  Administration.  A  Sen- 
ator is,  of  course,  as  Mr.  Smith  says,  a  friend  of  the  family  at  the 
White  House  and  elsewhere,  but  not  so  a  Representative.  He 
gets  short  shrift,  and  is  made  to  feel  by  all  high  ofiicials  that  he 
has  certain  public  privilege  that  can  not  be  denied  him,  but,  be- 
yond this,  he  complains  that  he  is  made  to  feel  that  he  amounts  to 
little  or  nothing. 

"  Whatever  the  justice  of  Mr.  Smith's  complaint,  so  enthusias- 
tically and  vociferously  indorsed  by  practically  the  entire  member- 
ship of  the  House,  there  is  no  doubt  of  its  immediate  effect.  The 
statesmen  are  mad  clear  through,  and  the  chief  objects  of  their 
wrath  are  President  Roosevelt  and  Postmaster-General  Payne. 
Bristow  seems  to  have  slid  from  under  by  declaring  that  he  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  preparation  of  the  document.  It  came  to 
the  House  over  the  signature  of  the  Postmaster-General,  and  pre- 
sumably with  the  knowledge  and  consent  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  But  this  is  mere  presumption.  The  President  was 
not  aware  of  its  existence,  and  the  Postmaster-General  had  no 
exact  knowledge  of  its  contents. 
"The  real  culprit  is  Chairman  Overstreet,  of  the  Post-Office 

committee.  He  is  sec- 
retary- of  the  Republican 
Congressional  commit- 
tee, but  even  his  friends 
admit  that  he  did  not 
show  great  political 
acumen  in  handling  this 
particular  piece  of  dy- 
namite. The  House  had 
not  called  for  the  report, 
but  Overstreet  asked  for 
it  in  a  letter  signed  by 
him  as  chairman  of  the 
committee,  and  he  got 
it.  Then,  because  Hay, 
of  Virginia,  a  Demo- 
crat, threatened  to  have 
a  dragnet  resolution 
passed,  Overstreet  an- 
ticipated him  by  giving 
the  report  to  the  House 
and  to  the  public.  The 
explosion  that  followed 
is  unprecedented  and 
its  effect  may  be  to 
drive  Overstreet  into 
private    life,   upset   the 


ROUGH   RIDING. 

—Rogers  in  the  New  Vork  Herald. 
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DETAILED    MAP   OF   THE    SCENE   OF   WAR. 


■Railroads. 
•Proposed  Railroad. 


To  illustrate  the  land  campaign.     From  a  special  map  prepared  by  the  .Military  Information  Division  of  the  United  States  War  Department  from  the 
latest  Russian  and  Japanese  authorities. 


political  slate  in  Indiana,  and   ]x)ssibly  retire  Mr.  Payne  from  the 
cabinet. " 

Other  papers  regard  the  explosion  as  a  righteous  display  of  vir 
tuous  indignation.  It  "is  in  all  probability  amply  justified,"  be- 
lieves the  Columbus  Dispatch  (Ind.),  and  .so  think  the  New  York 
Globe  (Rep.),  and  the  Charleston  Post  (Dem.).  The  Philadelphia 
Press  (Rep.),  edited  by  Charles  Emory  .Smith,  who  was  formerly 
Postmaster-General,  and   who  therefore    speaks   advisedly,  says 


that  tlic  Congre.ssmen  "  are  justly  aggrieved  at  being  placed  in  a 
false  light  before  the  country."     And  it  adds  : 

"  What  is  the  essence  of  the  matter  ?  In  three  cases  members  of 
Congress  leased  their  own  property  to  the  Government  for  post- 
offices  in  technical  violation  of  the  law,  the  Government  desiring 
the  property  for  the  purpose  and  the  rent  being  confessedly  rea- 
sonaiile.  In  the  remainder  of  the  191  ca.ses  the  members  recom- 
mended an  increase  in  rental  or  an  increase  in  the  allowance  for 
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MAJ.   B.   M.    HARROD, 

Of  New  Orleans,  member  of  the  Missis- 
sippi River  Commission  and  builder  of 
the  New  Orleans  drainage  system. 


COL.    FRANK   J.   HKCKER, 

Of  Detroit,   Director  of  Transportation 
during  the  war  with  Spain. 


C.    EWAI.D    GRUNSKV, 

Of  San  Francisco,  an  eminent  hydrau- 
lic engineer. 


THREE    MEMBERS   OF   THE    PANAMA   CANAL   COMMISSION 

Portraits  of  the  other  four  members  of  the  commission  appeared  in  our  issue  of  March  5,  page  321. 


clerk  hire  ranging  for  ih^  most  part  from  $50  a  year  up  to  jg2oo  or 
$300.  In  a  few  cases  tlie  proposed  increase  was  excessive  and 
unwarranted  by  the  business  of  the  locahty.  But  in  the  great  ma- 
jority of  the  instances  it  was  fair  and  justified.  Whether  on  ex- 
amination it  proved  to  be  right  or  not,  there  was  nothing  wrong  in 
transmitting  the  recommendation.  Nothing  accrued  to  the  mem- 
ber. In  most  cases  he  was  only  forwarding  to  the  department  the 
application  of  a  postmaster  or  a  constituent.  He  made  his  recom- 
mendation with  the  understanding  that  it  was  to  be  granted  if  con- 
sistent with  the  regulations  of  the  service.  The  responsibility  was 
with  the  department,  and  no  department  ofificer  who  was  fit  for  his 
place  would  undertake  to  shirk  it. 

"  Now,  that  is  all  there  is  of  the  whole  matter !  And  yet  on  that 
slender  foundation  was  built  the  entire  fabric  of  the  widespread 
misrepresentation  that  191  Congressmen  had  been  guilty  of  graft 
and  were  to  be  classed  with  the  indicted  and  convicted  grafters  ! 
Justly  resenting  this  gross  aspersion,  no  wonder  Congress  flamed 
with  righteous  indignation." 


such  small  indiscretions  of  this  sort  as  General  Wood  was  guilty 
of  as  too  trifling  to  be  considered  fatal  to  his  chance  of  promotion, 
and  more  as  evidence  of  the  natural  impatience  of  an  energetic 
and  most  effective  officer  with  an  easy-going  or  careless  military 
administration. 

"A  little  more  than  five  years  hence  it  is  probable  General  Wood 
will  become  lieutenant-general  and  chief-of-staff,  and  thus  be  at 
the  head  of  the  American  army  before  he  is  fifty  years  old." 

The  New  York  World,  howe\er.  expresses  a  hope  that  while 
"  Dr.  Wood  "  is  at  the  head  of  the  army,  it  will  not  be  so  unfortu- 
nate as  to  get  into  a  fight ;  and  the  New  York  Sun,  which  led  the 
newspaper  opposition  to  him,  says  similarly: 

"  Let  us  all  join  in  heartfelt  prayer  that  the  mortal  test  may  never 
come,  that  the  years  of  'Leonard  Wood,  lieutenant-general  com- 
manding," may  be  years  of  profound  peace  for  this  republic  I  " 


WOOD   A    MAJOR-GENERAL. 

"V  T  O  siuprise  is  expressed  at  the  Senate's  confirmation  of  the 
■^  ^  President's  appointment  of  Leonard  Wood  to  be  a  major- 
general.  It  has  long  been  conceded  that  tlie  nomination  would  be 
confirmed,  and  when  Senator  Hanna  died,  the  opposition  to  con- 
firmation became  practically  without  a  leader.  When  the  vote  was 
taken,  on  Friday  of  last  week,  only  16  Senators  opposed  confirma- 
tion, with  45  voting  in  favor  of  it.  It  is  understood  that  the 
charges  brought  against  him  largely  failed  to  materialize.  Walter 
Wellman  says  in  a  Washington  despatch  to  the  Philadelphia 
Press  : 

"  The  truth  is  that  not  one  of  the  serious  charges  made  against 
General  Wood  have  been  sustained.  Nothing  that  precluded  his 
promotion  was  proved  by  the  rigid  inquiry-  made  into  his  record 
and  character,  and  the  sixteen  Senators  who  voted  against  him 
based  their  opposition  largely  upon  small  complaints  and  generali- 
ties. The  one  .serious  charge  against  General  Wood  which  had  a 
little  evidence  in  his  favor,  enough  at  least  to  make  an  impression 
upon  some  Senators,  was  that  he  had  not  been  careful  enough 
while  serving  as  a  .subordinate  in  Cuba  to  maintain  an  attitude  of 
strict  loyalty  to  his  superior  officers.     But  most  Senators  regarded 


SERVICE    PENSIONS    WITHOUT   ACT   OF 
CONGRESS. 

^E\'ERE  criticism  is  leveled  at  the  Administration  by  some  of 
^     the  newspapers,  as  a  result  of  the  new  "  ruling,"  which  directs 
the  payment  of  service  pensions  based  on  age  to  veterans  of  the 
Civil  War,  thus  achieving  the   same  result  as  the  passage  of  the 
proposed  Service-Pension  bill  by  Congress.    The  New  York  Times 
declares  it"  one  of  the  most  remarkable  and  impudent  usurpations 
of  power  ever  witnessed  in  the  L'nited  States  " ;  and  the  Philadel- 
phia Ledger  says  that  this  "  legislation  by  executive  order  ...  is 
practically  as  well  as  theoretically  obnoxious."     The  new  ruling 
by  Commissioner  Ware  is  in  line  with  the  act  approved  by  Presi- 
dent Cleveland  in  1SS7,  granting  a  ser\ice  pension  to  veterans  of 
the  Mexican  war.     That  act  was  passed  thirty-nine  years  after  the 
close  of  the  Mexican  war,  and,  as  Commisioner  Ware  says.  "  it 
would  seem  that  if,  thirty-nine  years  after  the  expiration  of  service, 
a   Mexican  War  soldier  was  entitled   to  a  pension  at  sixty-two 
years,  and  no  other  requisite  for  drawing  pension  should  exist  ex- 
cept age,  that  to  soldiers  of  the  Civil  War,  who  fought  vastly  more 
and  longer,  at  least  as  good  a  rule  ought  to  apply."     The  pension 
jaw  of  1890  provides  that  all  persons  who  honorably  served  ninety 
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daj's  or  more  in  the  Civil  War,  upon  proof  of  permanent  disabil- 
ity," incapacitating  them  from  manual  labor,"  shall  be  entitled  to 
a  pension  ranging  from  $6  to  $12  a  month.  Under  the  new  order, 
unless  it  be  modified,  or  Congress  interferes,  veterans  who  have 
reached  the  age  of  62  will  be  deemed  disabled  one-half  in  ability 
to  perform  manual  labor,  and  will  be  entitled  to  a  pension  of  $6  a 
month.  After  attaining  65  years  the  pension  will  be  38  a  montli ; 
after  68  years,  $10  a  month  ;  and  after  70  years  |i2  a  month.  Al- 
lowances not  exceeding  gi2  a  month  will  continue  to  be  made  as 
heretofore,  where  disability  other  than  old  age  exists.  Officials 
are  unable  to  tell  just  now  what  the  new  plan  will  cost  the  Govern- 
ment.    Commissioner  Ware  says  in  an  interview  : 

"  I  am  not  able  to  say  what  expense  the  bill  would  entail  in  the 
shape  of  additional  payments.  The  extent  to  which  it  will  aug- 
ment the  necessity  for  further  appropriations  can  not  be  told. 
There  is  a  great  unknown  army  that  has  never  applied  for  pen- 
sions. It  is  not  known  whether  they  would  or  whether  they  intend 
to.  It  will,  without  doubt,  increase  the  payments  to  some  extent, 
but  no  one  is  able  to  fix  the  amount.  The  bureau  has  not  con- 
sidered that  as  the  proper  element  of  consideration." 

One  of  the  chief  objections  to  the  order  seems  to  be  the  claim 
that  the  administration  has  usurped  legislative  authority.  "  There 
has  been  an  impression  that  we  are  to  elect  a  President  next 
November,"  says  tlie  New  York  World y  "  it  is  a  mistake.  Unless 
Mr.  Roosevelt  be  totally  at  sea  regarding  the  nature  of  his  office, 
we  are  to  elect  a  czar."  No  other  potentate,  it  adds,  "  would  ven- 
ture to  assume  such  sweeping  legislative  powers  as  have  been  as- 
sumed by  the  Rough  Rider  in  the  White  House  in  enacting  by 
his  sole  will  that  service-pension  law  which  Congress  itself  has 
never  dared  to  pass."  "This  playing  fast  and  loose  with  law  is 
dangerous  business,"  says  the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce^ 
"  and  no  more  to  be  justified  in  allowing  pensions  than  in  anything 
else."  The  Rochester  Pos^  Express  objects  to  the  plan  on  the 
ground  "  that  a  very  large  number  of  veterans  will  be  able  to  draw 
pensions  when  they  are  not  in  the  slightest  need  of  them." 

However,  a  few  papers  see  some  good  in  the  new  order.  "It 
ends  a  controversy  that  has  driven  a  number  of  Pension  commis- 
sioners from  office,"  says  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer.  "  and  settles 
a  policy  that  ought  to  satisfy  all  concerned  unless  it  be  the  profes- 
sional agents,  who  thereby  find  much  of  their  business  taken  away 
from  them,  for  no  special  services  are  required."  The  New  York 
Glode  declares  that  "  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  additional 
annual  expense  of  service  pensions  by  this  method  will  be  less  by 
many  millions  than  it  would  have  been  had  a  regular  service  pen- 
sion act  been  passed  by  Congress."  But  it  thinks  that  "  if  Con- 
gress had  been  asked  for  and  had  given  authority  to  issue  it,  there 
would  have  been  no  objection  whatever." 


THE  SULLY    FAILURE. 

WHAT  is  said  by  the  New  York  Herald  to  be  "  the  greatest 
failure  in  the  history  of  cotton  speculation  in  this  coun- 
try "  is  made  the  subject  of  much  moralizing  by  the  newspapers. 
The  Sully  campaign  in  cotton  is  characterized  by  the  same  paper 
as  "  the  most  sensational  known  in  the  history  of  cotton,"  and  one 
"  whose  operations  have  revolutionized  the  cotton  markets  of  the 
world."  The  news  of  the  great  leader's  failure,  therefore,  came 
like  "  a  dynamite  bomb  "  into  the  markets  of  New  York  and  New 
Orleans  and  produced  a  profound  sensation  throughout  this  coun- 
try and  Europe.  "  There  will  not  be  much  weeping  in  Lanca- 
shire" over  the  fall  of  the  man  whose  operations  have  closed  so 
many  cotton-mills,  says  a  despatch  from  that  region,  and  another 
from  Boston  says  that  "Boston  is  not  mourning."  Word  from 
Providence  says  there  are  "  no  regrets  "  there,  and  a  Fall  River 
despatch  reports  that  the  news  came  to  that  mill  city  as  "  a  wel- 
come relief."  In  New  Orleans,  we  are  told,  "  there  is  much  quiet 
rejoicing."     Now  New  Orleans  is  in  the  center  of  the  cotton-grow- 


ing, not  the  milling,  region,  and  the  "quiet  rejoicing"  there  would 
seem  to  need  some  explanation.  Well,  according  to  the  New  York 
Sun,  the  explanation  of  the  rejoicmg  is  also  the  explanation  of  the 
failure.     Here  is  the  storj- : 

"  The  decline  in  cotton  which  ended  yesterday  in  ]\Ir.  Sully's 
suspension  began  last  Monday.  There  is  little  doubt  that  it  was 
a  movement  manipulated  by  the  powerful  New  Orleans  cotton 
clique,  which  consists  of  Col.  W.  P.  Brown.  Frank  Hayne.  and 
Thomas  J.  Majors,  assisted  by  a  powerful  combination  of  com- 
mission houses  in  this  city.  The  explanation  of  the  attitude  of 
the  New  Orleans  clique  toward  i\Ir.  Sully  is  said  to  be  that  they 
believe  he  at  one  time  sold  out  on  them,  causing  them  a  heavy 
loss.     This  was  said  to  be  retribution. 

"  As  the  story  goes,  when  Mr.  Sully  visited  New  Orleans  early 
ihis  year  he  entered  into  an  agreement  with  the  three  big  New 
Orleans  interests  to  bull  cotton.  He  returned  to  New  York  and 
within  a  short  time  cotton  had  been  put  up  to  17.55  cents  a  pound. 
Soon  afterward  came  the  announcement  that  ]\Ir.  Sully  had  closed 
out  his  line  of  cotton  and  that  he  was  going  to  Palm  Beach.  Fla., 
for  a  few  weeks  rest. 

"The  announcement  is  said  to  have  persuaded  the  New  Orleans 
clique  that  Mr.  Sully  had  'sold  out  on  them.'  A  break  fn  the 
market  of  some  $20  a  bale  followed  it.  Mr.  Sully  soon  afterward 
announced  that  he  had  postponed  his  vacation. 

"  Wall  Street  understands  that  since  that  break  in  the  market 
the  New  Orleans  people  have  been  waiting  to  get  at  Sully.  Their 
opportunity  is  said  to  have  come  two  weeks  ago,  when  Sully  be- 
gan to  take  up  the  manipulation  of  cotton  once  more.  After  a  trip 
to  Chicago,  where  he  joined  the  Board  of  Trade.  Sully  began  to 
buy  cotton  at  14  cents.  He  kept  buying  it  until  last  Monday, 
when  it  touched  16.65  cents. 

"  The  New  Orleans  party  found  out  that  he  had  an  immense  line 
of  cotton — some  300,000  bales  it  is  said — to  swing.  They  began 
on  Monday  a  selling  movement  to  break  the  price.  In  this  they 
were  joined  by  the  combination  of  New  York  commission  houses, 
with  the  result  that  cotton  has  declined  more  than  400  points,  or 
$20  a  bale,  in  four  days. 

"The  final  stage  of  the  attack  came  yesterday  morning,  when, 
beaten  down  by  the  sheer  impact  of  thousands  of  bales  of  cotton 
hurled  at  a  market  already  thoroughly  frightened.  Sully  saw  frac- 
tion after  fraction  slip  away  until  his  margins  were  exhausted  and 
he  was  unable  to  meet  deliveries.  It  was  then  that  he  sent  into 
the  exchange  his  abdication  as  cotton  king." 

Mr.  Sully  says  that  his  embarrassment  is  only  temporary  and 
he  expects  to  resume. 


TOPICS   IN    BRIEF. 

We  fear  that  Messrs.  Dun  and  Bradstreet  will  have  to  revise  the  high 
opinion  of  Mr.  Hearst  after  the  campaign  is  over. — The  Atlanta  Journal. 

Tho  reasonably  proud  of  their  industry,  the  Congressmen  seem  to  resent 
the  statement  that  they  work  like  Beavers.  — 77/^  Philadelphia  North  Ameri- 
can. 

It  must  be  a  little  galling  to  Russia  to  note  that  all  the  Americans  who 
are  volunteering  to  aid  her  are  joining  the  hospital  corps. —  The  Washington 
Post. 

If  Secretary  Hay  had  any  idea  that  his  taste  in  vfhiskers  would  awaken  a 
responsive  thrill  in  St.  Petersburg  he  knows  better  now. —  The  Chicago 
News. 

One  of  the  government  inspectors  has  reported  that  he  finds  "little 
change  in  the  Indians."  Probably  the  grafter  saw  the  Indian  first. —  The 
Washington  Post. 

President  Lincoln  of  the  Pullman  Company  might  wish  the  problem 
of  transporting  the  colored  population  were  put  up  to  some  other  man. — 
The'Chicago  News. 

After  the  winter  fires  come  the  spring  floods.  An  intelligent  coopera- 
tive system  between  the  two  would  be  warmly  welcomed  by  suffering  hu- 
manity.—  The  Baltimore  .4merican . 

President  Roosevelt  is  practising  the  art  of  jiu-jutsu  under  a  Japa- 
nese instructor.  Perhaps  it  would  be  well  for  the  Postmaster-General  to 
run  while  he  is  still  able  to  do  so.—  'J'he  Chicago  Record- Herald. 

A  I'ROFESSOR  in  the  University  of  California  says  that  the  lower  part  of 
that  State  is  3,000,000  years  old.  He  probably  secured  his  data  from  an 
examination  of  the  dried  prunes  that  are  shipped  from  Southern  California. 
—  The  Olean  Times. 

American  diplomacy  appears  to  keep  Europe  side-stepping  with  all  the 
alacrity  a  bunch  of  men  would  exhibit  in  getting  away  from  a  live  wire. 
Europe  does  not  know  what  Mr.  Hay  will  or  will  not  do  next.  Europe  has 
our  sympathy.    Neither  do  we. —  The  Houston  Post. 
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LETTERS    AND    ART. 


IS   A   WORLD-LANGUAGE   FEASIBLE? 

DURING  the  past  twenty-five  years  two  "  universal  languages  " 
have  been  formulated  by  European  scholars  and  presented 
to  the  world  for  its  approval.  The  first.  "  Volapiik,"  was  invented 
in  1879  by  J.  M.  Schleyer,  a  Bavarian  priest,  but  was  unfavorably 
received,  and  is  now  almost  forgotten.  The  second,  "  Esperanto," 
was  projected  eight  years  later  by  Dr.  L.  Zamenhof,  a  Vienna 
savant,  and  has  attained  to  a  remarkable  degree  of  popularity. 
Its  clanns  have  been  indorsed  by  such  distinguished  men  as  Count 
Tolstoy  and  the  late  Max  Miiller,  and  at  this  moment  are  being 
seriously  discussed  in  many  countries  Prof.  William  Ostwald,  of 
Leipsic,  entertains  great  hopes  for  the  future  of  "  Esperanto,"  and 
has  issued  a  brochure,  entitled  "Die  VV^eltsprache  "  (The  World 
Language),  in  which  he  argues  as  follows ; 

In  many  quarters  the  idea  of  a  world-language,  prepared  in  a 
practical  way  and  along  philological  lines,  has  been  deemed  a 
vision  and  a  wild  phantasy ;  but  such  views  are  largely  based  on 
prejudice.  We  are  not  contending  that  men  should  give  up  their 
own  tongue  and  all  learn  this  new  language,  but  we  suggest  that 
every  man,  in  addition  to  his  mother  tongue,  should  learn  a  lan- 
guage that  can  serve  as  a  medium  of  communication  with  all  other 
peoples  of  the  eartli.  Men  have  all  along  recognized  the  fact  that 
they  could  accomplish  vastly  more  than  they  do  if  they  were  not 
compelled  to  put  so  much  time  into  the  learning  of  other  tongues. 
According  to  the  program  of  the  classical  secondary  schools  of 
Germany,  the  Gymnasia,  fully  sixty  per  cent,  of  the  time  is  de- 
voted to  the  study  of  Greek,  Latin,  Hebrew,  French,  and  English, 
and  even  in  the  semi-classical  schools,  the  Realgymnasia,  fifty  per 
cent,  of  the  time  is  given  to  the  same  work.  If  languages  were  elim- 
inated from  the  course  of  study,  our  children  would  need  to  attend 
school  but  three  hours  a  day.  They  would  get  the  same  training, 
for  the  purely  educational  value  of  language  study  is  vastly  over- 
estimated. 

If  it  is  argued  that  a  people  can  not  leani  two  languages,  we 
point  to  America,  where  the  foreign  immigrants  all  learn  English, 
in  addition  to  their  mother  tongue,  without  serious  difficulty. 

It  has  been  proposed  that  instead  of  making  a  new  and  artificial 
tongue,  the  living  English  should  be  used;  but  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  use  English  or  any  other  living  language,  as  to  do  so 
would  be  to  give  the  nation  speaking  that  language  the  greatest 
possible  advantage  over  all  others  in  trade  and  business  ;  its  books 
and  periodicals  would  be  read  everywhere,  and  with  this  would 
come  an  undue  influence  on  the  thought  and  civilization  of  the 
world  at  large.  It  is  also  out  of  the  question  to  use  one  of  the 
dead  languages,  even  the  Latin.  In  the  Middle  Ages  the  attempt 
was  made  with  Latin,  but  with  doubtful  success,  as  it  was  entirely 
too  difficult  to  learn.  Even  after  a  nine-years'  course  in  this 
tongue  in  the  German  Gymnasium,  the  graduates  have  an  indiffer- 
ent knowledge  of  it. 

No ;  the  proposed  world-language  must  be  an  artificial  language, 
and  the  experiments  that  have  been  made  with  the  new  Esperanto 
shows  that  this  goes  a  long  way  toward  the  solution  of  the  prob- 
lem. At  the  recent  International  Geological  Congress,  held  in 
Vienna,  three  of 'the  delegates,  a  Norwegian,  a  Rumanian,  and  a 
Belgian,  none  of  whom  could  understand  the  language  of  either  of 
the  others,  readily  found  a  medium  of  communication  on  all  scien- 
tific subjects  through  Esperanto  One  of  these  gentlemen  assured 
the  Leipsic  geologist,  Dr.  Gredner,  that  he  had  acquired  the  new 
language  in  about  three  weeks'  time. 

Why  should  not  the  means  that  have  already  been  adopted  for 
the  international  communication  of  thought,  such  as  the  Morse 
telegraphic  alphabet,  the  Arabic  number  signs,  chemical  formulae, 
musical  notes,  the  flag  signals  of  the  international  code,  be  also  ex 
tended  to  language?  The  principles  that  should  control  the  prep- 
aration of  such  a  tongue  may  be,  in  a  measure,  a  matter  still  open 
to  discussion  :  but  even  in  this  respect  considerable  progress  has 
been  made.  Science  has  formally  entered  upon  the  investigation 
of  this  problem.  When,  in  connection  with  the  Paris  Exposition 
of  1900,  the  International  Congress  of  Philosophy  met  in  the 
French  capital,  the  difficulties  of  intercommunication  between  the 
different  delegates  were  so  obvious  as  to  lead  to  the  appointment 
of  a  standing  commission  on  world  language.     This  commission 


recommended  that  an  international  committee  of  philologians  be 
created  to  look  into  the  whole  matter.  It  also  offered  these  sug- 
gestions : 

1.  The  new  language  must  serve  the  needs  of  daily  life  and  busi- 
ness, as  well  as  the  requirements  of  science  and  learning. 

2.  It  must  be  so  simple  that  a  person  with  an  average  elemen- 
tary education  in  any  European  land  can  readily  acquire  it. 

3.  It  must  not  be  any  of  the  living  national  tongues. 

The  efforts  of  this  commission  to  arouse  a  general  interest  in 
the  project  have  met  with  considerable  success,  and  at  least  150 
different  societies  have  been  organized  all  over  the  world  to  ad- 
vance the  interests  of  the  cause  At  present  France  is  in  the  lead 
in  this  agitation,  and  Paris  is  the  headquarters,  with  Profes.sor 
Couturat  in  charge. 

The  propaganda  in  behalf  of  the  new  language  has  its  enemies 
as  well  as  its  friends,  however.  B.  L.  Wities.  writing  in  the 
Beilage  of  the  Munich  Allgeineine  Zeitung  (the  leading  general 
scientific  journal  of  Germany),  declares  : 

"  Such  Utopian  ideas  as  those  of  perpetual  motion,  the  stone  of 
the  wise,  the  finding  of  Eldorado,  have  died  under  the  influence  of 
modern  science.  One  delusion  remains,  that  of  a  world-langilage 
prepared  by  scholars,  and  the  prospects  are  that  this  dream,  which 
has  haunted  mankind  since  the  days  of  Leibnitz,  will  be  rtiore 
troublesome  than  ever  in  the  near  future.  There  are  the  best  of 
reasons  why  all  the  endeavors  in  this  direction  have  failed,  and 
always  will  fail.  One  is  that  language  develops  in  a  manner  that 
artificial  rules  can  not  guide  or  control,  and  the  very  relation  of 
language  to  thought  excludes  the  possibility  of  a  world-tongue. 
Then,  too,  the  practical  importance  or  value  of  such  a  tongue  is 
vastly  overestimated  ;  at  best,  it  will  be  to  language  what  stenog- 
raphy is  to  writing.  It  will  be  found  an  absolute  impossibility 
to  agree  on  the  materials  that  should  be  used  in  the  preparation  of 
such  a  tongue  and  on  the  grammatical  principles  that  should  con- 
trol its  construction.  Some  of  these  optimistic  world-language 
people  seem  to  think  that  90,000  international  words  will  suffice 
for  this  new  tongue.  It  is  not  possible  to  invent  a  language  that 
could  supply  expressions  for  the  whole  world  of  modem  thought 
with  fewer  words  than  are  actually  used  by  modem  tongues,  and  it 
is  hard  to  see  how  such  a  tongue  could  be  made  easier  to  learn 
than  one  or  the  other  of  the  living  languages.  For  both  theoret- 
ical and  practical  reasons  the  world-language  scheme  will  always 
end  in  a  dismal  failure." — Translations  made  for  The  Literary" 
Digest. 


MR.   CHURTON    COLLINS   ON   THE   POETRY    OF 

AMERICA. 

MR.  CHURTON  COLLINS  has  the  reputation  of  being  a 
somewhat  severe  critic.  Not  long  ago  he  called  Mr.  Ed- 
mund Gosse  to  account  for  certain  historical  inaccuracies,  and 
more  recently  still  he  set  it  on  record  that  "no  thoughtful  man  can 
contemplate  the  present  condition  of  current  literature  without  dis- 
gust and  alarm."  In  consequence  of  these  facts,  the  announce- 
ment that  Mr.  Collins  was  to  deliver  a  series  of  lectures  in  London 
on  "  The  Poetry  and  Poets  of  America"  was  greeted  with  some 
trepidation  in  this  country-.  "  We  are  conscious."  as  the  New 
York  Evening  Post  xtva-^rV.?,,  "of  several  vulnerable  places  in  the 
poetry  of  our  native  land,  and  if  we  have  acquired  the  habit  of 
quoting  in  a  certain  spirit  of  retaliation  that  great  saying  of  Syd- 
ney Smith's,  'Who  ever  reads  an  American  book.-* ' — nevertheless 
we  still  do  it  with  some  uneasiness  of  mind."  It  may  be  said  at 
once,  however,  that  Mr.  Collins's  addresses  (as  printed  in  three 
successive  issues  of  The  A'orth  American  Review)  entirely  belie 
his  reputation.  They  reveal  him,  in  fact,  as  the  most  genial  and 
generous  of  critics. 

Mr.  Collins  declares  at  the  very  outset  of  his  investigation  that 
"  the  English  people  have  not  done  justice  to  the  poetry  of 
America,"  and  he  attributes  this  underestimation  of  American 
poetr}'  to  three  main  causes.  In  the  first  place,  he  says,  English 
critics  have  been  inclined  to  regard  American  poetry  verj*  much  as 
the  Greek  critics  regarded  Roman  poetry;  "for  what  was  indige- 
nous in  it  they  had  no  taste,  from  what  reminded  them  of  their  own 
artists  they  turned  with  contemptuous  indifference."    Secondly, 
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MK.   CHURTON  COLLINS. 

He  declares  that  the  distinguishing  charac- 
teristics of  American  poetrj-  are  "its  sim- 
plicity, its  purity,  its  wholesomeness." 


too  much  prominence  has  been  given  by  American  historians 
and  critics  to  poetry  that  is  essentially  mediocre  and  inferior 
(Mr.  Collins  refers  in  this  connection  so  Mr.  Tyler's  "  Literarj- 
History  of  the  American  Revolution"  and  to  Mr.  Stedman'^ 
"American  Anthology").      Thirdly,    too    much    importance   has 

been  attached  to  merely 
"popular"  verse,  ap- 
pealing to  the  multi- 
tude. We  quote  directly 
on  this  point : 

"  Lowell's  fame  rests 
almost  entirely  on  what 
is  most  broadly  humor- 
ous in  the  '  Biglow 
Papers.'  Holmes  is  as- 
sociated with  comical 
triries  like  '  The  One 
Horse  Shay.'  as  Bret 
Piarte  is  with  '  Truth- 
ful James  '  and  '  The 
Heathen  Chinee.' 
Longfellow  has  been 
designated  the  '  Lau- 
reate of  the  Middle 
Classes."  and  every  one 
knows  what  that  im- 
plies. Nor  is  this  all. 
In  man}',  and  perhaps 
in  many  more  than  we 
suspect,  the  impression 
made  by  the  aggressive 
eccentricities  of  Whit- 
man and  his  school  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  florid  extravagance  of  the  school  of  Joaquin 
Miller  on  the  other,  has  so  predominated  over  the  impression 
made  \)y  the  true  masters  of  American  song,  that  work  as  little 
representative  of  what  is  best  in  American  poetry  as  it  is  of  what 
is  best  in  our  own  poetry  has  come  to  be  regarded  as  essentially 
typical." 

^    Proceeding  to  a  consideration  of  the   influences  wliicli   shaped 
the  earliest  American    poetry,    Mr.    Collins   points   out   that  the 
Puritan  temper  was  in  the  highest  degree  unfavorable   to  the  pro- 
duction of  imaginative  literature  of  any  kind.     The  Puritan,  as  a 
rule,  despised  poetry.     "  Nothing  more  deplorable  than  the  verses 
^vhich  have  come  down  to  us  from  the  earliest  colonists  and  from 
the  ante-Revolutionary  age  could  be  conceived."     And  yet  "  to  the 
influence  of  these  silent  forefathers  American  poetry  owes  its  dis 
tinguishing  notes;  it  has   them  in  common  with   the  characteristic 
poetry  of  Germany — its  simplicity,  its  purity,  its  wholesomeness." 
The  period  which  followed  the  establishment  of  the  early  colonies, 
and  which  included  "  perhaps  the    greatest    single   event  in   the 
history  of  mankind"— the  American  Revolution — was  also  one  of 
literary  barrenness.     "  As  the  men  who  make  history  seldom  write 
it,"  says   Mr.  Collins,  ".so,  when   poetry  is   expressing  itself   in 
action,  it  has  little  need  to  express  itself  in  words."    Only  one  poet 
in  this  period  had  a  touch  of  true  genius,  and  he  was  of  French  ex- 
traction.   Freneau's  flowers  are  "  somewhat  wan  and  frail,  it  is  true, 
but  worth  gathering."  1 1  was  not  until  many  years  later  that  America 
found  her  "  first  poet  of  classical  rank  "  in  William  Cullen  Bryant. 
Bryant's  name  proved   to   be   but   the  first   in  a  great  revival 
which  was  destined  to  give  America  literary  rank  throughout  the 
world.     Emerson,  who  followed  him,  is  set  by  Mr.  Collins  among 
the  greatest  American  poets,  "  not  by  virtue  of  his  poetry,  but  by 
virtue  of  his  prose  and  by  what  in  his  verse  is  independent  of  the 
form  of  verse."     Whittier,  who  came   later  still,  is  described  as 
"  the  most   purely  native  of  American   poets,"  but  as  one  whose 
"  average  work  is  essentially  commonplace."     Of  Edgar  Allan  Poe 
we  read : 

"  If  Whi'  ,ier  is  the  most  purely  native  of  American  poets,  Poe 
is  the  most  purely  alien.     An  anomaly  absolutely  unique,  the  poetry 


characteristic  of  him  might  have  been  produced  in  any  country  and 
at  anj'  time.  As  he  was  an  American  citizen,  and  the  descendant 
of  American  citizens,  tho  his  mother  was  an  English  woman, 
America  has  a  right  to  claim  him.  And,  need  it  be  added,  Amer- 
ica has  a  right  to  be  proud  of  him,  but  for  reasons  very  different 
from  those  which  make  her  proud  of  her  other  poets.  Poe  is  to 
her  literature  what  Keats,  in  an  infinitely  higher  sen.se  and  meas 
ure,  is  to  ours — an  artist  for  art's  sake,  to  whom  little  appealed 
but  the  beautiful,  and  whose  poetry,  at  its  best,  is  the  expression 
of  exclusive  homage  to  it." 

Passing  on  to  "  that  eminent  and  gifted  trio  in  whose  work  the 
transatlantic  poetry  of  the  last  century  may  be  said  in  many  im- 
portant respects  to  culminate  " — Lowell.  Longfellow,  and  Holmes 
— we  find,  says  Mr.  Collins,  "  a  poetry  academic,  eclectic,  occa 
sional,  having  its  models  in  many  literatures,  deriving  its  material 
and  inspiration  from  what  happened  accidentally  to  appeal  to  the 
poet  as  an  individual,  either  in  his  private  or  social  life,  or  in  his 
studies."  Lowell  is  declared  to  be  the  first  of  American  poets  "  in 
origmality,  in  virility,  in  manysidedness."  "rivaling  Bryant  as  a 
painter  of  nature,  and  Holmes  in  pathos;  having  a  touch,  too,  of 
Emerson's  transcendentalism,  and  rising  at  times  to  all  Whit- 
tier's  moral  fervor."  His  hortatory  and  didactic  poetry,  as  it  ex- 
presses itself  in  the  Harvard  Commemoration  Ode,  is  "worthy,  if 
not  of  the  music  and  felicity  of  Milton  and  Wordsworth,  at  least 
of  their  tone,  when  that  tone  is  most  exalted,"  and  " '  The  Biglow 
Papers  "  will  live  as  long  as  'Hudibras.'  "  Longfellow's  reputation 
is  treated  as  something  almost  sacred.  Mr.  Collins  insists  that 
"  he  was  never  trivial."  and  that  "  his  style  never  lacks  distinction." 
"'  The  Psalm  of  Life,'  "  we  are  assured,  "is  a  noble  poem,  and 
all  the  mouthings  of  it  in  Infant  Schools  and  in  Young  Men's 
Christian  Associations,  and  all  the  strummings  of  '  middle-class' 
pianos  will  never  make  it  other  than  noble.  .  .  .  Of  '  Evangeline  ' 
it  would  be  impertinent  to  say  anything  more  than  that  it  is  the 
crown  and  flower  of  American  idyll,  a  poem  which  stands,  with 
our  own  Goldsmith's  'Deserted  Village,'  at  the  head  of  that  poetry 
which  a  nation  ensiirines  in  its  heart  of  hearts." 

"  As  Froude  beautifully  says  of  the  silvery  cadences  of  our 
liturgy,  tluit  they  chime  like  church-bells  in  the  ear  of  the  English 
child.'  and  haunt  his  memory  with  their  music  long  after  child- 
hood has  passed,  so,  like  church-bells,  have  chimed  for  our  chil- 
dren another  music  as  silvery  and  as  haunting — the  music  of  this 
sweetest  of  poets.  To  how  many  a  death-darkened  household,  to 
how  many  a  life  clouded  with  the  cares  or  bending  under  the  bur- 
dens which  few  escape,  has  his  poetry  brought  balm  and  sunshine 
and  encouragement.  Such  poetry  as  his  is  no  more  intended  for 
critics  than  the  Bible  was  intended  for  theologians,  or  the  spring 
that  gushes  forth  and  refreshes  the  toil-worn  traveler,  to  supply 
material  for  analytical  chemistry." 

With  a  brief  reference  to  Bayard  Taylor,  "  the  most  versatile  of 
American  men  of  letters  "  ;  to  Sidney  Lanier,  "a  man  of  rich  and, 
fine  genius,  over  which,  however,  he  had  no  control  and  which 
seems  to  have  intoxicated  him  "  ;  to  Joaquin  Miller,  whose  "  Songs 
of  the  Sierra"  struck  "a  new  and  powerful  note";  and  to  Bret 
Harte,  w'hose  distinction  lies  in  "  the  nerve  and  grip  of  his  narra- 
tive " — w-e  proceed  to  quote  Mr.  CoUins's  estimate  of  Whitman  : 

"  Whitman  began  by  being  in  some  respects  a  charlatan,  and 
paid  the  penalty  by  becoming  at  last  something  very  like  a  maniac. 
He  had  to  pay  also  another  penalty  mortifying  to  his  vanity,  and. 
to  do  him  justice,  to  a  nobler  instinct.  He  aspired  to  be  the  poet 
of  the  democracy,  but  the  democracy  would  have  nothing  to  do 
with  him  ;  and  it  was  right,  as  it  almost  always  is,  in  its  judgment 
of  what  appeals  to  it.  He  has  been  compared  to  Blake,  whom  in 
some  respects  he  nearly  resembles;  but,  as  Professor  Nichol  puts 
it,  Blake  was  a  prodigious  genius  marred  by  almost  insane  vio- 
lence. Whitman  a  writer  of  almost  insane  violence  occasionally 
redeemed  by  touches  of  genius." 

In  closing,  Mr.  Collins  ventures  a  word  of  prophecy  touching 
the  future  of  American  poetry.  "  It  is  more  likely,"  he  thinks,  "  to 
find  its  inspiration  in  the  immense,  emancipated,  undevelojied  life, 
with  its  infinite  j^otentialities  and   possibilities,  which  is  unfolding 
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itself  in  tlie  New  World,  than  in  the  more  contracted,  tradition- 
trammeled  life  of  the  Old.  Its  themes,  we  may  be  sure,  will  be 
the  themes  in  the  treatment  of  which  Whitman  fumbled  and  stam- 
mered, its  religion  and  ethics  the  religion  and  ethics  of  which 
Emerson  was  the  prophet.  In  a  word,  it  is  likely  to  be  a  poetry 
the  features  of  which  have  been  more  clearly,  if  still  dimly,  adum- 
brated in  the  genius  typical  of  America  than  in  the  genius  typical 
of  any  of  the  European  nations." 


the  field,  before    the  hail  has  perforated  it  or  frost  has  nipped 

it 

"  Hamlet  of  Denmark  and  Don  Quixote  of  Spain  ought  to  have 
been  born  in  the  Tobacco  Belt." 


THE   CHANGING    FASHIONS    IN   AMERICAN 

FICTION. 

THE  different  phases  through  which  the  American  novel  has 
passed,  during  recent  years,  are  vividly  described  in  an 
article  by  Mr.  Robert  Bridges  in  Colliers  Weekly  (March  12). 
"It  is  a  ver>'  big  country-,"  he  observes,  "and  the  appetite  for 
fiction  seems  to  be  as  big  as  the  country.  Millions  of  people  must 
be  fed  with  it.  and  the  purveyors  of  fiction,  like  expert  cooks,  are 
put  to  it  to  invent  new  dishes.  Some  one  concocts  a  new  and 
toothsome  appetizer,  and  straightway  it  becomes  the  fashion. 
Then  all  the  minor  pastry  cooks  roll  up  their  sleeves  and  try  to 
imitate  it."     We  quote  further: 

"  More  than  a  decade  ago  the  State  novel  became  popular,  and 
we  had  novels  of  Virginia,  Louisiana,  Georgia.  Kansas.  California 
— and  so  on  through  the  States  and  Territories.  Then  the  race 
element  was  introduced  in  dialect  form,  and  negroes.  Creoles. 
Hoosiers,  Yankees,  Chinamen.  Irishmen.  Dagoes,  and  Greasers, 
all  found  themselves  speaking  strange  and  outlandish  tongues  in 
the  pages  of  fiction. 

"  When  the  confusion  of  tongues  grew  oppressive,  the  great 
American  business  sense  asserted  itself,  and  men  and  women  were 
revealed  in  fiction  as  affected  by  the  '  idols  of  the  market-place.' 
For  a  time  the  broker  was  the  reigning  hero — cool,  resourceful, 
and  impudent.  Then  the  miner  (coal,  iron,  and  gold)  furnished  a 
melodramatic  element  which  was  sure  to  culminate  in  a  strike. 
We  had  these  novels  with  ever}'  variety  of  background,  from  the 
oil  regions  of  Pennsylvania  to  the  wild  scenery  of  the  Sierras.  The 
crown  and  summit  of  this  style  in  fiction  was  reached  in  the  apo- 
theosis of  the  multimillionaire — a  strange,  uncouth,  but  masterful 
figure  who  still  survives,  with  all  the  shopworn  properties,  in  the 
gossip  of  yellow  journals.  On  a  higher  plane  the  professions  found 
their  interpreters — and  there  were  novels  of  lawyers,  doctors, 
clergymen,  and  gentleman  burglars. 

"  The  college  man  and  woman  resented  the  monopoly  of  the  cen- 
ter of  the  stage  by  the  'old  graduates.'  and  soon  every  college  of 
importance  had  its  own  particular  brand  of  story  with  the  college 
colors  on  the  cover,  and  the  time-honored  local  traditions,  hereto- 
fore told  to  freshmen  by  word  of  mouth,  embodied  in  heroes  and 
heroines  clad  in  gorgeous  contemporary  raiment. 

"  When  the  present  was  exhausted,  the  past  began  to  yield  up 
its  stores.  The  historical  novel  ran  like  wildfire  through  the 
studies  of  ambitious  authors.  .  .  .  The  critics  could  not  say  any- 
thing, because  when  they  hurled  historic  accuracy  at  the  author  he 
or  she  replied  with  a  new  and  outlandish  country  that  never  was 
on  sea  or  land.  The  trick  was  too  easy  to  learn,  and  that  killed 
it." 

Having  exhausted  all  countries,  races,  and  times,  says  Mr. 
Bridges,  there  was  a  lull  during  which  American  authors  sought 
in  vain  for  new  fields  of  activity.  Then  Kipling  made  the  animals 
talk,  and  straightway  "animal  books"  became  the  fashion,  and 
were  turned  out  by  the  hundred.     The  writer  concludes: 

"  The  animal  kingdom  having  ceased  to  be  of  supreme  interest, 
the  vegetable  kingdom  has  succeeded  it.  We  are  now  in  the  full 
swing  and  stir  of  the  vegetable  era  of  fiction.  Wheat  found  its  in- 
terpreter in  Frank  Norris.  hemp  in  James  Lane  Allen,  cabbage  in 
Miss  Hegan.  Tobacco  has  just  been  exploited  in  Miss  Glasgow's 
novel,  'The  Deliverance.'  It  is  related  by  direct  descent  with 
several  other  fashions  in  fiction  ;  it  is  a  Virginia  novel,  of  the  Re- 
construction Era,  of  the  Cavalier  race,  with  a  dash  of  negro  and 
poor  white.  But  these  are  all  subsidiary  to  the  tobacco  motif — 
not  plug  or  fine-cut,  or  Wheeling  stogie,  but  growing  tobacco  in 


A   DEFENSE   OF  THE   "UNPLAYABLE   PLAY." 

MR.  THOMAS  HARDY'S  first  contribution  to  dramatic  lit- 
erature, entitled  "  The  Dynasts,"  and  dealing  with  the  Na- 
poleonic wars,  is  accompanied  by  a  preface  in  which  he  explains 
that  the  work  "  is  intended  simply  for  mental  performance,  and  not 
for  the  stage."  In  the  course  of  time,  he  thinks,  the  dramatic 
form  may  "  reveal  itself  to  be  "an  eminently  readable  one."  He 
adds  :  "  Whether  mental  performance  alone  may  not  eventually  be 
the  fate  of  all  drama,  other  than  that  of  contemporary  or  frivolous 
life,  is  a  kindred  question  not  without  interest."  Elaborating  this 
thought  in  a  letter  to  the  London  Times  Literary  Suppletiieitt 
evoked  by  hostile  criticism  of  his  play,  Mr.  Hardy  cites  in  his  de- 
fense such  "unactable  play-like  poems"  as  Shelley's  "  Prometheus 
Unbound  "  and  Byron's  "  Cain,"  and  goes  on  to  say  : 

"  If  there  is  one  thing  needful  to  the  vitality  of  any  art.  it  is  the 
freedom  of  the  worker  therein.  .  .  .  The  artistic  spirit  is  at  bot- 
tom a  spirit  of  caprice,  and  in  some  of  its  finest  productions  in  the 
past  it  could  have  given  no  clear  reason  why  they  were  run  in  this 
or  that  particular  mold,  and  not  in  some  more  obvious  one.  And 
if  it  could  be  proved  that  in  'The  Dynasts  "  nothing  is  gained,  but 
much  lost,  by  its  form,  that  attempt  would  still  have  been  legiti- 
mate. .  .  .  This  play-shape  is  essentially,  if  not  quite  literally,  at 
one  with  the  instinctive,  primitive,  narrative  shape.  In  legends 
and  old  ballads,  in  the  telling  of  'an  owre  true  tale'  by  country 
folks  on  winter  nights  over  a  dying  fire,  the  place  and  time  are 
briefly  Indicated  at  the  beginning  in  almost  all  cases:  and  then  the 
body  of  the  stor)-  fol- 
lows as  what  he  said 
and  what  she  said,  the 
action  being  often  sug- 
gested by  the  speeches 
alone.  This  likeness 
between  the  order  of 
natural  recital  and  the 
order  of  theatrical  util- 
ity may  be  accidental — 
but  there  it  is :  and  to 
write  Scene  so-and-so. 
Time  so-and-so,  instead 
of  Once  upon  a  time, 
At  such  a  place,  is  a 
trifling  variation  that 
makes  no  difference  to 
the  mental  images 
raised.  .  .  .  The  meth- 
ods of  a  book  and  the 
methods  of  a  play,  are 
fundamentally  similar. 
It  must  be  remembered 
that  the  printed  stoiy  is 
not     a     representation.  mk.  ti.omas  n  .ki.v, 

but,    like     the     printed         ,„,  ,  ..-.,..-,     c 

'  whose  new  drama,      intended  simplr  for 

play,    a    means    01   pro-        mental  performance."   has    aroused   healed 
ducing  a  representation.        discussion  in  lilerary  circles, 
which  is  done  in  the  one 

ca.se  by  sheer  imaginativeness,  in  the  other  by  imaginativeness 
pieced  out  with  material  helps.  Why,  then,  should  not  a  some- 
what idealized  semblance  of  the  latter  means  be  used  in  the  former 
case  ?  " 

To  this  the  dramatic  critic  of  TJie  Times  (presumably  Mr.  A.  15. 
Walkley)  replies : 

"  Mr.  Hardy  boldly  champions  the  cause  of  unplayable  plays. 
We  ask  why,  if  you  are  writing  a  narrative  to  be  read,  forego  all 
the  privileges  of  narrative  art  and  hamper  yourself  by  the  restric- 
tions proper  to  a  spectacle?  Mr.  Hardy  answers,  in  effect,  that 
is  the  artist's  affair,  he  has  a  right  to  his  caprice,  and  'the  artistic 
spirit  is  at  bottom  a  spirit  of  caprice.'  Well,  caprices  must  be 
judged  by  their  fruits;  and  criticism  would  fail  in  its  duty  if  it  did 
not   point   out    that  this   particular  'caprice'  of  aiming   by  the 
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medium  of  one  art  at  the  pleasure  proper  to  another,  a  very  pop- 
ular caprice  at  the  present  daj-.  is  as  noxious  as  it  is  popular.  It 
has  covered,  for  example,  the  Academy  walls  with  'anecdote  "  pic- 
tures, pictures  which  aim  at  a  literary  pleasure  and  not  at  the 
pleasure  to  be  got  out  of  paint.  It  has  filled  Mudie's  library  with 
novels  of  'description,"  which  aim  at  a  'pictorial '  pleasure  instead 
of  the  pleasure  of  literature.  It  has  filled  our  playhouses  with 
'adapted'  novels,  which  aim  at  the  pleasure  of  the  novel  instead 
of  the  pleasure  of  the  play.  It  has  filled  our  concert-halls  with 
'  tone-poems '  and  '  program  music,'  aiming  at  the  pleasure  of 
thought  instead  of  at  the  pleasure  of  sound.  In  short,  this  artistic 
'caprice  '  is  one  of  the  direct  artistic  plagues  of  the  time.  .  .  .  How 
f^  it  possible  to  argue  usefully  with  a  disputant  who  believes  that 
'the  methods  of  a  book  and  the  methods  of  a  play  are  fundamentally 
'sitiiilar,'  who  says  that 'the  play-shape  is  essentially,  if  not  quite 
literally,  at  one  with  the  instinctive,  primitive,  narrative  shape,' 
and  who  supposes  himself  to  have  proved  this  last  proposition  by 
pointing  out  that  just  as  in  primitive  narratives  place  and  time  are 
briefly  indicated  at  the  beginning,  so  they  are  in  plays  ?  Surely  it 
is  hardly  necessary  to  remark  that  Mr.  Hardy,  when  he  is  here 
talking  of  plays,  is  not  really  thinking  of  plays  at  all.  but  of  play- 
books.  It  is  quite  true  that 'to  write  Scene  so-and-so,  Time  so- 
and-so.  instead  of  Once  upon  a  time.  At  such  a  place,  is  a  trifling 
variation  that  makes  no  difference  to  the  mental  images  raised.' 
But  the  acted  playwright  does  not  lurite  Scene  so-and-so.  Time 
so-and-.so.  he  actually  presents  them ;  and  that  makes  all  the 
difference." 

Echoes  of  this  controversy  have  reached  the  United  States,  and 
elicit  some  discussion.  The  New  York  Times  Saturday  Review 
comments : 

"  A  perusal  of  the  first  part  of  'The  Dynasts '  must  satisfy  the 
sophisticated  reader  that  no  attempt  will  ever  be  made  toward  its 
theatrical  performance.  That  is  the  only  point,  we  fancy,  upon 
which  the  mind  of  the  sophisticated  reader  of  this  fragment  will 
ever  be  thoroughly  satisfied  concerning  it.  It  is  such  a  bewilder- 
ing conglomeration  of  the  real  and  the  ideal,  of  the  pageantrj'  of 
war  and  the  commonplace  of  peasant  life  ;  of  verse  possessing  ap- 
preciable poetic  charm  and  verse  that  is  no  better  or  much  worse 
than  so  much  prose ;  of  the  chattering  and  moaning  of  joyless, 
impotent,  and  undignified  spirits ;  of  the  needless  talk  of  humans. 
of  tragedy  spoiled  by  bathos,  of  comedy  that  fails  to  amuse :  of 
humor  and  irony  almost  worthy  of  Swift,  of  measured  moralizing 
quite  worthy  of  Tupper,  that  the  most  receptive  mind  can  make 
very  little  out  of  it." 

"DECADENCE,"    A    FRENCH    ANTI-SEMITIC 

DRAMA. 

PROHIBITED  some  three  years  ago  by  the  French  Govern- 
ment, "  Decadence,"  a  social  play  of  anti-semitic  tenden- 
cies, was  assured  of  success  in  advance  in  the  event  of  the  re- 
moval of  the  ban.  The  expected  has  happened.  Pacification  of 
France  seems  to  have  proceeded  far  enough  to  suggest  to  the 
Government  the  safety  of  plays  which  deal  with  racial  questions 
and  raise  animated  literary  controversies.  If  Captain  Dreyfus  can 
have  a  new  hearing  and  a  revision  of  his  second  sentence,  there  is 
apparently  little  danger  in  permitting  the  presentation  of  an  artistic 
comedy  of  manners,  picturing  the  new  conditions  of  high  life  in 
France  as  affected  by  plutocracy  and  Jewish  wealth  and  power. 

The  playwright,  Albert  Guinon,  claims  to  have  produced  an 
artistically  true,  but  not  a  realistic  or  photographic,  picture.  He 
declares  in  an  interview  in  Le  Figaro  that  he  deliberately  exagger- 
ated in  order  to  bring  out  the  essential \'e.r\{y  of  things.  In  polite 
life,  he  says,  certain  facts  and  feelings  are  suppressed  or  controlled 
for  the  sake  of  a  superficial  harmony,  but  the  facts,  conditions, 
and  feelings  are  there,  and  the  artist  who  reveals  them  is  truer  to 
nature  than  he  who  merely  copies  appearances.  All  "  polemical  " 
intention  is  disclaimed  by  M.  Guinon,  which  does  not  deter  some 
critics  from  calling  him  the  most  conspicuous  "  controversial  dram- 
atist "  of  France. 

The  plot  of  the  play,  which  was  originally  called  "  Les  Deux 
Races  "  (The  Two  Races),  is  summarized  as  follows  in  Le  Figaro  : 

The  peculiar  and  very  Parisian  environment  depicted  is  one  in 


which  the  greatest  names  of  France  mingle  and  sometimes  ally 
themselves  with  the  most  prominent  representatives  of  Jewish 
finance.  In  the  salon  of  the  Duke  de  Bartieur  and  later  in  that  of 
the  Banker  Strohmann  the  characters  of  the  play  meet,  form  con- 
nections, and  exchange  the  most  insulting  and  scathing  remarks 
concerning  their  respective  races,  religions,  societies,  and  tempera- 
ments. 

The  Duke  of  Barfleur.  a  fervent  royalist  and  reckless  spend- 
thrift, has  been  reduced  to  practical  bankruptcy.  All  his  estates 
are  heavily  mortgaged,  and  by  adroit  manipulation  alone  has  he 
succeeded  in  postponing  the  day  of  settlement.  His  indebtedness 
reaches  2,coo.ooo  francs,  and  ruin  seems  to  be  inevitable. 

The  duke  has  two  children,  a  son,  Euquerrand,  an  amateur  ath- 
lete and  sportsman,  and  a  daughter.  Jeannine,  a  proud  beauty, 
frivolous  in  most  things,  but  sensitive  to  the  honor  of  the  family. 
This  girl  is  loved  by  Nathan  Strohmann.  the  son  of  Abraham 
Strohmann,  financial  magnate.  Nathan  himself  is  enormou.sly 
wealthy,  having  made  millions  in  the  slave  trade  and  on  the 
bourse.  He  has  several  times  asked  Jeannine's  hand  in  mar- 
riage, but  has  each  time  been  scornfully  rejected. 

Meantime  he  has  gathered  all  the  duke"s  notes  and  mortgages 
and  has  become  the  latter's  sole  creditor.  He  is  in  a  position  to 
offer  to  the  duke  this  alternative  :  either  Jeannine's  hand  or  a  suit 
at  law,  which  must  disgrace  the  ancient  house.  Jeannine  is  con- 
sulted. She  seeks  the  advice  of  her  brother  and  of  a  young  mar- 
quis. De  Cherance,  whom  she  loves  and  by  whom  she  is  loved.  Both 
advise  her  to  marry  Nathan,  and  she  resigns  herself  to  the  sacrifice. 

In  the  second  act  Jeannine  is  Mme.  Nathan  Strohmann.  In  her 
salon  we  meet  the  old  Strohmann,  whom  everybody  despises  and 
flatters  at  the  same  time,  and  his  wife  Rebecca,  a  mihtant  and  un- 
compromising Semite.  We  also  meet  there  the  gentiUty  of  Paris, 
and  the  representatives  of  the  two  races  do  not  spare  one  another 
in  their  candid  discussions.  As  the  result  of  insults  visited  upon 
a  friend  of  the  Strohmanns.  an  old  and  obnoxious  Jew,  there  is  a 
rather  warm  verbal  duel  between  Nathan  and  his  wife.  Incident- 
ally the  latter  is  charged  with  welcoming  too  freely  the  attentions 
of  the  marquis — a  reproach  which  she  resents  with  much  dignity 
and  indignation. 

Subsequently,  Nathan  .surprises  Jeannine  in  a  very  intimate  and 
affectionate  conversation  with  the  marquis.  A  violent  scene  fol- 
lows, in  which  both  unburden  themselves  and  pour  out  their 
hatreds,  disappointments,  and  bitter  reproaches.  Exasperated, 
Jeannine  untruthfully  declares  to  Nathan  that  she  is  De  Ch^- 
rance's  mistress,  and  as  he  is  about  to  strike  her  in  rage  and  frenzy, 
she  escapes  and  seeks  the  protection  of  the  marquis. 

In  the  last  scene  Nathan  visits  Jeannine,  his  wife,  at  the  mar- 
quis's house.  He  is  willing  to  forgive  everything  and  begs  her  to 
return  to  him.  At  first  she  contemptuously  and  defiantly  refuses, 
but  little  by  little  she  yields  to  his  inexorable  logic.  What  will 
become  of  her?  Poverty,  disgrace,  loss  of  her  social  position, 
misery,  moral  and  material,  will  be  her  lot,  should  she  remain  with 
De  Cherance.  From  this  prospect  she  shrinks,  and  tho  at  heart 
she  hates  Nathan,  she  finally  agrees  to  follow  him.  They  are  re- 
united, but  not  in  spirit.  The  race  antagonism  is  too  deep  and 
natural  to  be  allayed  by  time  or  legal  ties. 

The  critics  differ  in  their  estimates  of  the  play.  AH  recognize 
its  dramatic  and  literary  merit,  but  only  the  nationalist  and  anti- 
semi  te  papers  praise  its  social  "  thesis."  Even  the  Figaro  finds 
its  characters  too  brutal  and  naked.  There  is  little  light  and 
shade  in  it,  it  says.  The  Jews  talk  about  their  money  and  the 
nobles  about  their  honor,  it  observes,  and  neither  set  seems  to  re- 
spect the  usages  and  necessary  hypocrisies  of  society.  The  Figaro 
critic  adds : 

"  Nathan  and  Jeannine  seem  to  us  exceptional  beings,  and  that 
is  why  M.  Guinon  is  wrong  in  presenting  them  as  types  and  in  try- 
ing to  unite  in  their  persons  the  old  aristocracy  and  modern  Jewry. 
He  is  a  writer  of  the  most  scrupulous  probity,  and  it  is  certain  that 
he  intended  to  be,  and  was  conscious  of  being,  perfectly  just  to 
both  groups.  His  error  is  the  result  of  mistaking  impartiality  for 
justice.  He  is  equally  violent  against  the  Strohmanns  and  the 
Barfleurs,  but  he  is  equally  unjust  to  both  sets." 

The  liberal  papers  are  even  more  severe,  but  the  public,  it  is  ad- 
mitted, has  voted  "  Decadence  "  a  successful  play,  and  is  crowding 
the  theater  at  every  performance. —  Translations  made  for  The 
LiTEKARv  Digest. 
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SCIENCE    AND    INVENTION. 


WHAT   IS   A   CHEMICAL   ELEMENT? 

ACCORDING  to  recent  views,  stimulated  by  investigation  of 
the  newly  discovered  radioactive  substances,  what  we  call 
chemical  elements  are  merely  residues  left  after  ages  of  disintegra- 
tion similar  to  that  which  radium  and  similar  bodies  are  now- 
undergoing.  This  theory  was  suggested  by  the  fact  that  the  de- 
composition of  these  substances  does  not  go  on  steadily,  but  pro- 
ceeds by  definite  stages,  producing,  one  after  another,  intermediary- 
substances  that  persist  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time,  some  of  them 
for  a  few  seconds  only,  others  for  days,  others  for  years.  These 
temporary  elements  have  been  named  "metabolons."  and  accord- 
ing to  Messrs.  Rutherford  and  Soddy.  two  of  the  most  industrious 
English  investigators,  they  differ  from  our  chemical  elements 
only  in  the  fact  of  their  shorter  life.  Says  Mr.  Soddy  in  a  recent 
lecture  reported  in  A'atnre  (London,  March  3) : 

"  As  the  process  of  disintegration  continues,  certain  stages  are 
reached  in  which  the  substances  produced  are  of  the  nature  of 
chemical  elements,  tho  differing  from  the  ordinary  conception  of 
an  element  in  that  their  existence  is  merely  temporary.  .  .  .  Tho- 
rium, for  example,  gives  off  an  emanation  which  changes  its  char- 
acter in  so  short  a  time  as  87  seconds  ;  the  form  of  matter  to  which 
radium  owes  its  power  of  exciting  radioactivity  in  other  bodies 
endures  for  about  43  minutes;  that  to  which  thorium  owes  a  sim- 
ilar property  lasts  about  16  hours :  the  radium  emanation  for  5 
days  and  8  hours ;  the  uninvestigated  next  product  of  the  disin- 
tegration of  thorium,  called  thorium  X,  has  a  life  of  5  days  and  19 
hours;  uranium  X  of  about  4  weeks;  polonium  of  16  months; 
radium  of  1.300  years;  uranium  and  thorium  of  about  1,000.000.000 
years. 

"The  atoms  of  ordinary  chemistry  represent  tho  forms  with 
longest  life,  and  they  exist  to-day  because  they  have  survived  a 
process  of  evolution  in  which  those  physically  unfit  have  disap- 
peared. The  transition-forms  represent  the  elementary-  forms  of 
matter  unfitted  to  survive,  but  they  are  brought  within  our  powers 
of  knowledge  because  they  constitute  the  temporary  halting-places 
through  which  matter  is  passing  in  a  scheme  of  slow  continuous 
evolution  from  the  heavier  to  the  lighter  forms.  During  the  whole 
existence  of  the  metabolon,  whether  long  or  short,  it  behaves  like 
an  ordinary  atom.  No  indication  whatever  seems  to  be  given  of 
its  approaching  end.  but  suddenly,  by  some  internal  cataclysm,  the 
cause  of  which  is  at  present  almost  beyond  conjecture,  it  flies  to 
pieces  and  ceases  to  exist  in  the  form  previously  assumed.  A  new 
world  is  thus  opened  out  in  which  the  atom  is  not  the  unit,  in 
which  the  forces  are  not  chemical,  and  in  which  common  physical 
conceptions  such  as  temperature  are  without  meaning." 

The  separation  of  the  transition-forms  from  the  parent  element 
by  chemical  means  does  not.  we  are  told,  affect  the  progress  of 
disintegration.  Left  to  itself,  the  parent  element  accumulates  a 
fresh  crop  of  the  transition-forms,  while  the  latter,  after  separa- 
tion, disappear  by  further  change.  The  products  of  disintegration 
must  thus  have  been  steadily  accumulating  through  past  ages,  and 
the  discovery  of  helium  in  1895  was  the  first  definite  proof  that 
such  was  really  the  case.  Helium  is  only  known  in  association 
with  the  radioactive  elements,  and  its  inertness  is  one  of  the 
reasons  for  supposing  that  it  is  a  final  product  of  disintegration. 
To  quote  further : 

"  Viewed  in  relation  to  their  length  of  life,  it  seems  probable 
that  radium,  actinium,  and  polonium  are  merely  slow-changing 
transition-forms  produced  in  the  disintegration  of  the  parent  ele- 
ment uranium.  Since  the  activity  of  polonium  decays  to  half 
value  in  about  a  year,  it  follows  that  its  existence  in  pitchblende 
at  the  present  time  is  due  to  its  continuous  production  in  the  min- 
eral. Applying  the  same  argument  to  radium,  it  must  also  be  in  a 
state  of  equilibrium,  the  amount  produced  in  any  given  time  being 
balanced  by  its  rate  of  decay  to  inferior  forms  in  liiat  time.  The 
lecturer  had  endeavored  to  discover  whether  a  quantity  of  ura- 
nium, originally  free  from  radium,  would  grow  a  crop  of  that  ele- 
ment, but  a  lengthy  period  must  elapse  before  a  definite  conclu- 
sion can  be  reached.     There  is  also  an  unknown  factor  in  these 


considerations — viz..  actinium,  and  until  this  element  has  been 
turther  investigated  even  speculation  must  be  withheld.  Pushing 
the  matter  back  to  its  limits,  we  are  face  to  face  with  the  question, 
How  and  when  did  the  universe  originate?  According  to  orthodox 
notions,  it  is  tending  to  a  state  of  exhaustion  in  which  all  change 
must  cease.  If.  however,  a  constructive  influence  is  at  work,  op- 
posing this  process,  the  whole  system  may  turn  out  to  be  a  con- 
servative one,  limited  with  respect  neither  to  the  future  nor  to  the 
past,  but  proceeding  through  continuous  cycles  of  evolution.  This 
would  be  possible  if  a  gradual  and  continuous  accretion  of  atomic 
mass  could  take  place,  such  as  that  by  which  the  stable  elements 
were  originally  formed.  At  present,  however,  all  such  views  be- 
long to  the  realm  of  pure  conjecture." 


MORE   ABOUT   N-RAYS. 

\  DDITIONAL  facts  about  the  interesting  form  of  radiation 
*^^  discovered  by  M.  Blondlot  continue  to  be  brought  out  by 
investigation  and  reported  in  technical  journals.  That  the  rays 
are  produced  by  sonorous  bodies  in  vibration  is  shown  by  M.  de 
Lepinay  in  a  paper  recently  presented  to  the  Paris  Academy  of 
Sciences.     Says  T/w  Scientt/ic  American  {M3.vc\\  12): 

"The  fact  that  compression  or  bending  of  a  body  causes  it  to 
emit  ;/-rays  (as  M.  Blondlot  found)  led  the  author  to  .suppose  that 
sound  vibrations  should  produce  the  same  effect,  seeing  that  a 
sounding  body  undergoes  alternating  strains  which,  altho  very 
slight,  are.  on  the  other  hand,  repeated  many  times  per  second. 
This  was  found  to  be  true,  using  a  phosphorescent  screen  to  detect 
the  rays.  The  bodies  used  were  a  tuning-fork,  a  bronze  bell,  and, 
especially,  a  large  steel  cylinder  suspended  by  two  cords  and 
vibrating  transversely  from  the  blow  of  a  hammer.  The  latter 
gave  the  best  results.  The  phosphorescence  increases  on  produ- 
cing the  vibrations,  and  diminishes  progressively  when  the  vibra- 
tions are  suddenly  stopped.  It  is  found  that  the  sonorous  body  is 
not  the  exclusive  source  of  tJie  ;/-rays,  but  also  the  air  which  sur- 
rounds it  and  transmits  the  vibrations.  The  air,  in  fact,  undergoes 
alternate  strains  and  forms  a  source  of  the  rays.  It  is  found  that 
the  action  of  the  vibrating  cylinder  upon  the  phosphorescent 
screen  still  keeps  up  if  a  lead  plate  o.i  inch  thick  or  a  screen  of 
distilled  water  one  inch  thick  is  disposed  so  as  to  absorb  all  the 
«  rays  coming  from  the  vibrating  body,  without  hindering  the 
propagation  of  the  vibrations  to  a  point  near  the  phosphorescent 
body.  Still  more  striking  are  the  experiments  made  with  a  siren 
as  the  source  of  sound,  as  in  this  case  there  are  no  metal  parts  en- 
gaged in  the  vibration,  this  being  produced  by  the  air  alone.  The 
action  on  the  phosphorescent  sulfid  is  clearly  observed  when  it  is 
placed  a  little  above  the  revolving  disk.  Seeing  that  the  ;/-rays 
have  the  property  of  increasing  the  brightness  of  a  body  which  is 
feebly  illuminated,  an  interesting  experiment  is  the  following  :  The 
revolving  disk  of  the  siren  itself  is  used  as  the  illuminated  screen, 
and  it  receives  a  dim  light  from  a  window  at  a  distance,  so  regu- 
lated that  none  of  the  details  of  the  disk  can  be  distinguished  by 
the  eye.  The  disk  having  been  set  in  rotation  beforehand,  the 
experiment  consists  in  passing  the  air  through  the  siren  and  sup- 
pressing it  again.  Each  time  the  air  passes  and  the  vibrations  are 
produced,  the  disk  appears  with  a  stronger  light,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  details  are  perceived,  together  with  other  parts  cf  the 
siren.  On  stopping  off  the  air,  the  whole  goes  back  to  obscurity. 
The  effect  is  the  same  when  the  obser\'er  stops  his  ears,  and  it  is 
not  due  to  reflex  action,  as  has  been  proved  in  different  ways." 

A  new  department  of  physiology,  seems  likely  to  be  opened  up 
through  the  discovery-  that  the  w-rays  appear  to  play  an  important 
role  in  regard  to  various  manifestations  of  vital  activity.  Says 
The  Lancet  (London) : 

"  Several  scientific  observers  have  been  working  at  the  relation 
of  the  «-rays  to  vision,  and  Blondlot  has  observed  that  the  eye  is 
itself  a  source  of  the  rays  and  also  that  the  sensitiveness  of  this 
organ  to  light  is  augmented  under  their  influence.  M.  Augustin 
Charpentier  has  carried  the  investigation  a  step  farther  and  has 
tried  the  effect  of  directing  the  rays  upon  the  brain  through  the 
skull.  Stimulation  in  this  way,  especially  of  the  region  of  the 
angular  gyrus,  produces  a  sensation  of  luminosity.  Changes  in 
the  pupils  can  also  be  brought  about  by  introducing  the  region  of 
the  corpora  quadrigemina  into  the  path  of  ^tlie  rays,  or  by  acting 
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upon  the  medulla  through  the  agency  of  a  source  of  the  //-rays 
placed  over  the  cervical  spine.  It  iL.  probable,  therefore,  that  the 
//-rays  which  accompany  ordinary  light  waves  are  in  part  respon- 
sible for  the  phenomena  of  vision." 


A  CURIOUS   SUGGESTION   OF   SCIENTIFIC 

ILLUSION. 

THAT  a  series  of  phenomena  tliat  have  been  recorded  by  nu- 
merous observers,  widely  commented  on  for  their  great 
importance  to  science,  should  be  based  on  nothing  more  tangible 
than  self-deception,  or  optical  illusion,  is  somewhat  startling. 
That  even  the  suggestion  of  such  a  tiling  should  he  made  is  note- 
worthy. Precisely  this  suggestion  is  put  forward  by  a  scientific' 
man  of  reputation  regarding  the  so-called  //-rays  discovered  in 
France  by  M .  Blondlot  and  described  several  times  in  these  col- 
umns. That  those  observers  who  have  recorded  the  results  of 
experiments  with  the  //-rays  may  all  have  been  self-deceived  is  the 
opinion  of  Herr  O.  Lummer,  a  German  physicist.  Altho  the  ex- 
periments of  Blondlot  have  been  repeated  by  some  persons,  others 
absolutely  fail  to  get  any  results  at  all,  and  this  fact  has  been 
noted  with  interest  by  students  of  the  subject.  Lummer,  while 
not  absolutely  asserting  that  //-rays  are  non-existent,  seems  to 
have  proved  that  the  phenomena  relied  upon  to  siiow  their  exist- 
ence may  depend  entirely  on  the  eye  of  the  observer.  It  is  well 
known  that  in  faint  light  objects  may  be  seen  by  indirect  or  side- 
long vision,  when  they  are  invisible  to  direct  vision.  Now  the 
«-rays,  we  are  told,  are  recognized  by  their  ability  to  increase  the 
luminosity  of  any  faintly  shining  surface.  Lummer  .shows  that  the 
act  of  manipulating  the  screens,  etc.,  used  in  the  experiments  by 
causing  the  experimenter  to  tiun  aside,  will  cause  an  apparent  in- 
crease of  light  on 
the  test  object. 
due  to  the  effect 
noted  above.  He 
says,  as  quoted 
in  Aalure  (Lon- 
don, February 
i8): 

"  1 1  may  be  as- 
serted briefly  that 
neither  brighten- 
ing, darkening, 
nor  change  in  col- 
or will  take  jjlace 
if  during  the  ex- 
periment .  .  .  one 
gazes  continuous- 
ly at  the  analyz- 
ing luminous  sur- 
face. .  .  .  As  a 
matter  of  fact. 
Professor  Ru- 
bens, as  he  kind- 
ly informed  me  in 
answer  to  my 
question,  took  his 
ob.se  rvat  ions       in 

this  way,  and  could  perceive  no  brightening  even   when  a   very 
powerful  Nernst  lamp  was  employed 

"Altho  one  can  not  imitate  all  M.  lilondlot's  experiments  Ijy 
purely  subjective  perceptual  jjrocesses  without  employing  some 
source  of  illumination,  I  have  thought  it  advisable  to  direct  atten- 
tion to  these  more  recent  physiological  discoveries,  the  more  so  as 
M.  Blondlot  pays  no  attention  to  them  in  any  of  his  publications, 
and  does  not  state  with  what  visual  apparatus  one  ought  to  ob- 
serve, nor  does  he  give  warning  of  the  illusions  one  may  fall  into 
in  carrying  out  his  experiments.  But  the  foregoing  statements 
will  at  least  serve  to  remind  all  those  who  take  the  trouble  to  re- 
peat M.  Blondlot's  experiments,  that  in  vision  in  the  dark  changes 


in  brightness,  form,  and  color  may  arise  from  a  purely  subjective 

source 

"  As  soon  as  the  phenomenon  ob.served  by  M.  Blondlot  shall  have 
been   incontestably  proved   by  means  of  objective  instruments  of 
precision,  these  few  remarks  on  the  //-rays  will  be  only  of  second 
ary  importance." 

Commenting  on  this,  John  Butler  Burke,  writing  to  the  same 
number  of   Xatiire  from  the  Cavendish  Laboratory,  says  : 

"  I  am  at  a  loss  to  find  any  other  explanation  of  M.  Blondlot's 
results  than  that  he  has  come  across  a  radiation  to  which  some 
men  are  blind  and  others  not  so. 

"  Self-hypnotism,  due  to  fatigue  of  the  optic  nerve,  may  account 
for  results  of  one  observer  alone  if  he  were  tofmanipulate  the  lead 
screens  and  to  make  observations  at  the  same  time  :  but  1  think  that 
M.  Blondlot  will  have  taken  the  precaution  to  get  others  to  work 
the  screens  for  him  while  he  observed,  and  then  compared  re- 
sults  

"  The  fact  that  M.  Blondlot  has  actually  measured  the  wave- 
length of  the  //-rays  leaves  little  doubt  (in  my  mind)  that  what  he 
has  observed  is,  in  the  true  sense,  an  objective  and  not  a  subject- 
ive effect ;  but  at  the  same  time  the  fact  also  that  so  many  others 
who  have  tried  in  apparently  the  same  way  have  failed,  and  failed 
deplorably,  leaves  still  less  doubt  that  tlie  precise  conditions  upon 
which  the  effect  depends  yet  remain  to  he  discovered." 


SHADOW  OF  THE  PEAK  OF  TENERIFFE. 

Photographed  as  the  sun  was  sinking  below  the  horizon. 
Courtesy  of  Penrson's  Magazine. 


A    MOUNTAIN'S   SHADOW   ON   THE   SKY, 

T  T  OW  the  shadow  of  the  great  peak  of  Teneriffe  can  be  .seen 

■*■  •*      on  the  morning  and  evening  sky  at  sunrise  and  sunset,  and 

how  simple  observation  of  this  shadow  can  be  used  as  a  basis  for 

calculating    the    earth's   diameter — using   no    instruments   but   an 

opera  glass  and  a  watch  — is  told   \w  J'taisoii's  Maffasiiie  (March) 

by  T.    C.    Porter. 
Says  Mr.  Porter: 

"  We  are  at  Aha 
Vista  and  its  hos- 
pitable hut.  10.700 
feet  above  sea- 
level.  It  is  near 
sunset.  The  last 
1.500  feet  of  the 
mighty  Peak  of 
Teneriffe  rise  be- 
hind us  as  we  turn 
our  faces  east- 
ward. Already  the 
shadow  of  t  h  e 
mountain  casts 
into  shade  the 
barren  plain  of 
the  Canyadas, 
spread  out  at  our 
feet,  except  on 
the  right,  where 
its  rugged  south- 
ern boundaries 
glow  blood-red  in 
the  slanting  rays ; 
over  these,  and 
nearly  thirty  miles 
away,  the  highest  peaks  of  the  Anaga  range,  which  form  the  ex- 
treme eastern  point  of  the  Island  of  Teneriffe,  rise  above  a  soft 
sea  of  evening  clouds,  and  beyond  the  clouds  stretches  the  ocean 
to  the  faint  horizon  line. 

"  Far  over  land  and  cloud  and  sea  extends  the  .shadow  of  the 
peak,  a  gigantic  pyramid  of  coldest  blue.  Its  apex  presently  rests 
on  the  distant  horizon,  and,  as  the  sun  sinks  yet  lower  behind  the 
mountain  and  ourselves,  the  shadow  mounts  the  eastern  sky,  higher 
and  higher  yet,  till  it  stands  above  the  ocean  like  some  vast  specter 
peak. 

"  But  soon  there  creeps  silently  up  from  behind  the  .sea  a  second 
shadow,  and  this  is  in  the  shape  of  an  arch  of  gentlest  curve,  cov- 
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ering  in  one  superb  span  the  whole  of  the  eastern  horizon  :  as  it 
rises,  the  base  of  the  mountain  shadow  blends  with  it  and  is  lost. 
Gradually  the  second  shadow  gains  on  the  first,  till  at  length  only 
the  topmost  peak  of  the  specter  mountain  shows  above  its  rival, 
and  presently  it.  too.  is  gone,  lost  in  the  rapidly  climbing  arch  of 
night,  which  still  advances,  for  it  is  the  shadow  of  the  sea  horizon 
behind  which  the  sun  is  sinking  in  the  west — that  is  to  say.  it  is 
part  of  the  shadow  of  the  earth  itself,  and  it  is  cur\-ed,  because 
the  earth  itself  is 
curved.  Such  is 
the  sight  which 
may  be  witnessed 
any  clear  evening. 
"In  the  morn- 
ing the  phenom- 
ena are  similar, 
but  they  occur  in 
reverse  order. 
Standing  on  the 
highest  point  of 
the  little  crater's 
edge,  looking  to- 
ward the  west  just 
before  sunrise,  I 
saw  the  arch  night 
climb  doiuti  the 
sky.  13y  and  by 
its  highest  point 
lay  but  a  few  de- 
gree s  off  the  sea 
horizon,  and  at 
the  same  moment, 
as  the  sunsliine  il- 
luminated the  top 
of  the  peak  on 
which  I  stood,  its  shadow  appeared  above  the  retreating  shadow 
of  the  earth,  and  was  gradually  more  and  more  unveiled.  At  the 
same  time  its  ape.x  slowly  sank,  till  in  twenty  minutes  from  the 
time  when  it  first  became  visible  it  rested  on  the  sea  horizon,  and 
then,  as  the  sun  rose  higher  and  higher,  the  gigantic  shadow  of  the 
peak  grew  shorter,  and  the  apex  could  be  seen  traveling  over  the 
water,  ever  nearer  to  the  Island  of  Tenerilfe." 

These  phenomena,  the  writer  shows,  can  be  used  to  measure  the 
earth's  diameter.  The  time  between  the  appearance  of  the  peak's 
shadow  on  the  horizon  and  the  complete  covering  of  it  by  the 
earth's  shadow  is  just  twentj'  minutes,  or  one-.seventy-second  of 
the  time  of  the  earth's  entire  revolution.  As  the  height  of  the 
peak  has  been  measured,  the  length  of  the  arc  through  which  the 
earth  turns  in  this  time  may  be  calculated,  and  this,  multiplied  by 
seventy-two,  gives  the  circumference,  from  which  the  diameter  is 
easily  obtained.     To  quote  again  : 

"The  calculation,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  is  a  good  deal  more  difii- 
cult  than  would  appear,  for  various  circumstances  which  make  the 
actual  computation  unfit  for  a  rough  and  simple  account  like  the 
present  must  be  taken  into  account.  But  the  answer  turns  out  to 
be  7.7 iS  miles — /'.<'..  correct  to  w-ithin  one-thirty-ninth  part  of  the 
diameter  as  measured  by  the  most  refined  methods  of  modern 
geometers.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  too.  that  the  only  apparatus 
used  in  this  calculation  is  an  ordinar\-  watch  and  an  opera -glass, 
tho  it  assumes  as  correctly  known  some  distances  and  angles  which 
have  been  measured  with  every  possible  care. 

"  But  the  method  itself  is  an  entirely  new  one,  and  I  lielieve  it  to 
be  capable  of  greater  accuracy,  if  better  means  are  used  for  deter- 
mining the  two  moments  on  which  it  depends. 

"  On  what  is  the  shadow  cast?  What  is  it  in  the  air  that  acts  as 
the  screen  on  which  it  is  thrown.'  And  the  same  question  may  be 
still  more  pertinently  asked  of  the  shadow'  of  the  earth,  wliich 
rises  into  far  higher  regions  of  the  atmosphere,  for  careful  ob- 
servation .shows  that  the  air  reflects  some  light  to  the  eye  even  at 
a  height  of  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles. 

"  Now,  in  the  Island  of  Teneriffe,  under  ordinary  circumstances, 
there  is  no  dust,  in  the  common  sense,  above  a  height  of  nine  thou- 
sand feet;  yet.  unless  we  suppose  that  the  ven,-  particles  of  the  air 
itself  are  able  to  reflect  light,  dust  of  some  sort  there  must  be — 
eith(  »•  solid  or  liquid  particles." 


SHADOW  OF  THE  PE.AK. 

Photographed  six  and  a  half  minutes  after  the  first  picture. 
Courtesy  of  Piarson  s  Magazine. 


ELECTRICITY    IN    JAPAN. 

TV  /T  UCH  activity  is  being  shown  in  Japan  in  the  utilization  of 
IV A  electricity  for  lighting,  power,  and  traction  purposes,  ac- 
cording to  The  Electrical  Engineer  (London).     Says  this  paper  : 

"The  electric-light  works  at  Tokyo  are  not  a  new  installation. 
They  have  been  in  operation  for  some  considerable  time  with  a 
measure  of  success  which  may  be  gaged  by  the  fact  that  it  has 

become  necessary 
to  greatly  extend 
the  power-house. 
The  plant  at  pres- 
ent installed  has 
acapacity  of  5.050 
horse-power,  and 
this  is  being  in- 
creased by  an  ad- 
d  i  t  i  on  al  3,600 
h  o  r  s  e  -  p  o  w  e  r  . 
Electric  current 
is  being  supplied 
from  the  original 
plant  to  the  equiv- 
alent of  100.273 
10- candle-  power 
lamps,  and  we  un- 
derstand tiiat  the 
demand  for  light 
is  so  heavy  that 
applications  for 
connections  are 
received  at  the 
rate  of  over  1.300 
a  month.  The 
new  plant  is  ex- 
pected to  be  in  operation  in  April  next,  and  immediately  on  its 
completion  work  will  be  commenced  on  a  further  extension,  which 
will  ultimately  increase  the  output  of  the  station  by  10.000  horse- 
power. A  part  of  this  sciieme  is  to  be  realized  by  the  summer  of 
next  year.  Fresh  demands  for  electric  power  are  being  made 
upon  the  Electric  Light  Company  by  the  Ligiit  Railway  Company, 
which  is  operating  an  extensive  system  of  liglit  railways  in  the 
city.  In  other  parts  of  Japan  there  is  evidence  of  similar  progress 
in  which  the  municipalities  are  taking  a  prominent  part.  For  in- 
stance, one  city  proposes  to  develop  close  on  10.000  horse  power 
by  utilizing  the  power  of  the  Tama  River.  This  .scheme  provides 
for  the  harnessing  of  the  wat'^r  at  three  different  places  and  the 
erection  of  an  equal  number  of  generating-stations.  Other  places 
are  going  in  for  electric-traction  systems,  such  as  Osaka,  where 
the  municipal  authorities  are  seeking  government  authority  to  lay 
down  electric  tramways  as  a  municipal  undertaking. 

"  Another  instance  of  activity  in  the  same  direction  is  the  com- 
pletion of  the  Keihin  electric  railway,  which  is  under  construction. 
It  runs  between  Shinagawa  and  Kanagawa.  a  distance  of  about 
twenty  miles.  The  company  is  laying  down  a  pbwer-plant  with  a 
capacity  of  540  horse-power,  which  will  supply  current  for  working 
the  line,  and  an  average  speed  of  fifty  miles  an  hour  is  to  be  main- 
tained. It  is  likely  to  prove  a  fonnidable  rival  to_  the  government 
railway  between  Yokohama  and  Shimbashi.  as  it  will  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  a  more  frequent  and  rapid  service." 


A 


IS    HEREDITY   A    FORM    OF   MEMORY? 

N  interesting  theor}-  of  heredity,  propounded  years  ago  by 
Prof.  Ewald  Hering.  of  Leipsic.  is  recalled  by  a  corre- 
spondent of  Xatnre  (London),  who  finds  in  it  "the  germ  of  a 
theory  which  simplifies  ever^-thing  "  pertaining  to  the  subject.  Ac- 
cording to  this  view,  heredity  is  inseparable,  as  a  function  of 
organized  matter,  from  memor}-.     .Says  the  writer: 

"  Memory  is  the  faculty  of  reproducing  old  ideas  or  sensations, 
(^ften  it  is  a  conscious  act.  and  we  call  up  a  memory  voluntarily; 
but  sometimes  these  memories  come  spontaneously,  even  when  we 
do  not  wish  for  them.  To  account  for  this  we  must  assume  that 
the  original  idea  or  sensation  made  some  material  alteration  in  the 
substance  of  the  brain,  vestiges  of  which  remain,  and  the  ner\ous 
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substance  is  enabled  to  reproduce  the  idea  at  will.  These  mate- 
rial vestiges  are  not  permanent,  but  fade  away  unless  they  are 
strengthened  by  repetition,  altho  by  constant  effort  we  can  recall 
memories  with  great  precision. 

"  However,  conscious  memories,  whether  voluntary  or  not,  form 
but  a  small  part  of  our  life.  They  emerge  but  occasionally  from 
the  mass  of  unconscious  memories,  or  habits,  by  means  of  which 
we  carry  on  all  the  daily  operations  of  eating,  moving,  talking,  etc. 
In  all  these  cases  it  is  the  unconscious  memory  which  tells  us  what 
to  do  and  guides  our  actions.  Habitual  perfomiance  of  ai\  action 
makes  it  easy,  and  after  constant  repetition  it  becomes  unconscious 
or  automatic.  This  would  not  be  possible  if  the  nervous  system 
was  unable  to  remember  and  reproduce  former  states  of  irritation. 
and  when  habits  are  transmitted  from  one  generation  to  another 
they  are  transformed  into  instincts." 

Memory,  however,  is  not  always  conscious;  it  may  even  exist 
where  there  is  no  nervous  tissue.  Reflex  action,  or  automatic 
memory,  is  found  in  the  minutest  Protozoa.  Even  plants  have 
instincts,  as  when  the  ivy  grows  toward  the  shade  and  the  clematis 
toward  the  light.     To  quote  further: 

"  Now  we  can  not  draw  a  line  between  instinctive  action  and 
heredity.  When  a  corpuscle  of  protoplasm  divides,  if  the  two 
halves  separate,  we  call  it  an  instinctive  or  automatic  action:  if 
they  remain  together,  it  is  heredity.  When  a  gnat  bursts  its  larval 
skin  and  flies  away,  the  flying  may  be  called  a  voluntary  action; 
the  bursting  of  the  skin  is  involuntary  and  instinctive ;  but  so  also 
is  the  formation  of  the  skin. 

"  But  how  can  habits  or  structural  variations  be  transmitted  from 
one  generation  to  the  next?  Professor  Hering  gives  the  following 
explanation:  The  nervous  system,  he  says,  is  a  coherent  unity, 
probably  connected  with  every  cell.  Any  irritation  effected  in  one 
part  is  repeated  by  Jhe  others,  and  these  repetitions  would  prob- 
ably be  stronger  in  the  reproductive  cells  than  elsewhere.  The 
reappearance  of  the  parent  in  the  full-grown  offspring  can  only  be 
due  to  the  reproduction  of  such  experiences  as  the  germ  had  pre- 
viously taken  part  in  while  still  in  the  reproductive  organs.  The 
offspring  remembers  the.se  experiences  so  soon  as  the  same  or  a 
similar  irritation  is  offered.  If  the  germ-cells  of  the  parent  organ- 
ism are  affected,  however  feebly,  by  the  habits  of  the  body,  then 
the  offspring,  as  it  grows,  will  reproduce  the  experiences  it  under- 
went as  a  smaller  part  of  the  body.  Therefore  it  accurately  re- 
peats what  its  ancestors  have  repeated  through  innumerable  gen- 
erations. When  the  first  germ  divided  it  bequeathed  its  properties 
to  its  descendants,  the  immediate  descendants  added  new  proper- 
ties, and  every  new  germ  reproduced  to  a  great  extent  the  modi 
operandi  oi  its  ancestors.  Each  generation  endows  its  germ  with 
some  small  property  which  has  been  acquired  during  life,  and  this 
is  added  to  the  total  legacy  of  the  race.  Thus  every  living  being 
of  the  present  day  is  the  product  of  the  unconscious  memory  of 
organized  matter."  

GUMS:  WHAT   THEY    ARE   AND    HOW   THEY 

GROW. 

THE  gums  that  exude  from  certain  tropical  trees  and  shrubs 
play  a  great  part  in  commerce  and  the  arts.  Their  kinds, 
production,  uses,  and  the  oftice  that  they  fill  in  the  economy  of  the 
plant  are  discussed  in  the  Revue  Scieiitijiqiie  (February  27)  by  M. 
Henri  Coupin  in  an  article  on  "  Gum  Plants,"  from  which  we 
translate  the  following  paragraphs  : 

"  A  great  number  of  plants  have  the  property  of  exuding  from 
their  stems  a  gluey  substance  that  hardens  on  exposure  and  swells 
when  moistened.  These  are  the  gum-plants  that  are  so  widely 
utilized  in  the  industries  and  that  are  such  a  source  of  wealth  to  the 
tropical  countries,  where  they  grow  almost  exclusively.  The  spe- 
cies are  numerous  and,  unfortunately,  little  known,  so  that  they 
are  not  exploited  as  they  should  be 

"These  gums  .  .  .  are  the  despair  of  the  botanists,  who  liave 
never  made  up  their  minds  whether  the  production  is  normal  or 
diseased,  nor  what  the  object  of  it  is.  We  know  that  our  fruit- 
trees,  when  wounded,  secrete  masses  of  brown  gum,  which  chil- 
dren love  to  chew,  altho  its  flavor  is  somewhat  bitter.  In  this  case 
the  cau.se  of  the  production  is  clear;  it  is  due  to  the  injury  and 
probal)ly  aids  in  healing  it.  In  other  cases  the  formation  of  the 
gum  is  plainly  related   to  the  presence  of  a   bacterium   or  of   a 


fungus.  But  these  are  exceptional  facts.  Most  of  the  plants  or 
trees  that  produce  gum  do  it  normally,  just  as  M.  Jourdain  talked 
prose,  without  knowing  it.  As  to  tlie  use  tiiey  make  of  it,  we 
have  not  the  slightest  idea.  One  iateresting  fact  that  has  been 
noted  is  that  the  gum  is  produced  entirely  during  the  rainy  season  : 
it  is,  therefore,  perhaps  a  protection  against  excessive  moisture. 
But  this  explanation,  which  is  given  by  several  botanists,  seems  to 
be  in  the  category  of  those  that  consist  merely  of  words. 

"  However  this  may  be,  a  gum  may  be  recognized  from  all  other 
vegetable  products  by  two  simple  characteristics.  First,  it  is  in- 
soluble in  alcohol  and  ether,  which  distinguishes  it  from  the  resins. 
Next,  it  dissolves  in  water,  giving  a  thick,  stringy  liquid.  From 
this  latter  point  of  view  two  cases  may  be  considered.  Certain 
gums,  such  as  gum  arable,  swell  somewhat  in  water,  and  are  en- 
tirely dissolved  in  it ;  these  are  the  true  gums.  Others,  such  as 
gum  tragacanth,  swell  greatly  in  water,  but  do  not  dissolve  ;  these 
are  the  pseudo-gums.  Others  still  contain  a  certain  quantity  of 
tannin;  these  are  the  tanniferous  gums 

"  Gum  generally  extvdes  spontaneously  from  the  trees,  but  the  pro- 
duction may  be  sensibly  increased  by  making  longitudinal  cuts  in 
the  bark.  These  need  to  be  deep,  for  it  i.s  well  known  that  the 
gum  forms  almost  always  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  bark  next  to 
the  wood." 

The  best  gums,  we  are  told,  come  from  the  different  acacias  of 
arid  regions,  the  best  being  the  Acacia  A rabica,  a  shrub  six  to 
eighteen  feet  high,  which  grows  in  India  both  wild  and  cultivated. 
Gum  from  the  Senegal  acacia,  wiiich  grows  in  various  parts  of 
Africa,  has  lately  increased  in  commercial  importance.  Among 
other  gum-producing  species  are  the  wild-apple  tree  of  India, 
whose  gum  is  very  similar  to  gum  arable,  the  algarobia  of  Cali- 
fornia, and  the  different  kinds  of  astralagus.  These  last  grow  in 
Persia  and  yield  gum  tragacanth.  wiiich  is  an  abnormal  or  diseased 
product.     Says  M.  Coupin: 

"  An  interesting  experiment  can  be  made  with  giun  tragacanth. 
If  a  few  bits  of  it  be  placed  in  a  glass  of  water,  this  may  be  in- 
verted, several  hours  later,  without  spilling  its  contents.  The  very 
thick  whiti.sh  mucilage  that  it  yields  is  used  variously.  Druggists 
use  it  to  thicken  medicines  .  .  .  and  confectioners  to  make  jellies 
and  creams.  Finally  it  serves  to  finish  leather,  cloth,  and  paper, 
and  enters  4nto  the  composition  of  water-colors." 

When  placed  in  water  in  proper  proportions  (one  to  ten  by 
weight),  the  pieces  of  gum  begin  to  jellify  on  the  surface,  and  the 
change  proceeds  slowly  toward  the  center,  the  gum  keeping  its 
form  and  size  until  this  has  gone  on  for  several  hours,  when  the 
mass  rapidly  turns  to  a  thick,  whitish,  opaque  mucilage.  Other 
kinds  of  tragacanth,  such  as  the  IVrBep  gum  and  the  gum  of 
Bassora,  act  differently.  The  bits  jellify  rapidly  and  swell  greatly, 
yielding  a  clear  colorless  mucilage.  The  taurin  gums  appear  to 
be  the  least  interesting  of  the  kinds  described  by  the  writer — per- 
haps because  they  have  been  less  studied  than  the  others.  They 
are  not  much  used,  for  they  are  of  unstable  composition,  but  they 
may  serve  as  astringents  in  medicine. —  Translation  made  for 
Thk  Literary  Digest. 


SCIENCE    BREVITIES. 

•'  .Smokeless  powder  has  its  dangers  as  well  as  advantages,"  says  Fofu- 
lar  AU'cluinics.  "  While  it  does  not  reveal  the  location  of  the  guns  from 
which  it  is  fired,  and  does  not  obstruct  the  vision  of  its  gunners,  it  does 
emit  a  most  deadly  gas,  which,  if  confined,  works  havoc.  When  used  in  the 
open  field  or  battlements  there  is  usually  enough  wind  blowing  to  carry- 
away  the  fumes,  but  when  fired  from  turrets  on  board  ship  the  gases  are 
liable  to  be  blown  back  into  the  'compartment.  In  recent  target  practise 
bj'  a  battle-ship  the  wind  blew  the  fumes  into  the  turret  and  nearlj-  as- 
phyxiated the  entire  gun  crew." 

"A  CHUNK  of  coal  releases,  during  combustion,"  says  The  Electrical 
World  and  Engineer^  "enough  energy  to  lift  itself  about  two  thousand 
miles,  or  say  from  New  York  to  Panama,  vertically  upward  against  con- 
stant sea-level  gravitation.  A  chunk  of  hydrogen,  our  most  energetic  com- 
bustible, releases  in  combustion  an  amount  of  energy  capable  of  lifting 
itself  about  four  times  as  far,  or  to  a  vertical  distance  (against  sea-level 
gravitation)  roughly  equal  to  the  distance  from  New  York  to  Manila.  But 
a  chunk  of  radium  emanation  .  .  .  yields  without  any  combustion  an 
amount  of  energy  in  the  process  of  its  evolution  that  would  lift  it  against 
sea-level  gravitation  not  only  to  the  sun,  but  to  the  orbit  of  the  planet  Nep- 
tune, the  outside  fence-post  of  the  solar  system,  and  which  is  about  thirty 
times  farther  from  the  sun  than  the  earth  is." 
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THE    RELIGIOUS    WORLD. 


ARE   THE   SCRIPTURES   A    REVELATION    OR 
AN    EVOLUTION? 

OACK  of  the  thousand  and  one  detail  problems  that  complicate 
-■--'  the  Biblical  research  of  the  day  is  found  firmly  entrenched 
the  fundamental  question  of  the  character  of  the  Scriptures  and 
of  their  contents.  Upon  this  central  problem  of  modern  religious 
controversy  some  new  light  has  recently  been  shed  by  Prof.  H. 
H.  Kuyper,  of  the  Free  University  of  Amsterdam.  Professor 
Kuyper  is  the  son  of  Dr.  Abraham  Kuyper.  the  Dutch  prime 
minister.  At  the  time  of  the  fathers  resignation  as  Rector  Mag- 
7iijicus  of  the  university,  the  son  delivered  an  address  which  has 
since  been  issued  in  pamphlet  form  under  the  title  "  Evolutie  of 
Revelatie  "  (Evolution  or  Revelation).  His  argument  may  be 
summarized  as  follows : 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  the  controversies  that  are  now 
raging  in  the  domain  of  Biblical  investigation  the  question  at  stake 
is  that  of  the  revelation  of  the  Scriptures.  In  modem  Babylonian 
research,  especially  as  interpreted  by  Delitzsch  and  others,  claims 
are  made  that   the 


ary  process  in  the  development  of  early  religion,  but  rather  the 
opposite,  a  degradation  from  something  originally  good  to  some- 
thing worse.  An  examination  of  Babylonian  etymology  relating 
o  the  idea  of  God  shows  the  high  character  of  the  older  type  of 
religious  thought  in  this  respect.  A  comparison  of  the  recently 
discovered  codex  of  Hammurabi  with  tiie  Pentateuch  demon- 
strates the  original  character  of  the  Mo.saic  legislation,  on  account 
of  its  higher  character  and  greater  religious  depth.  Even  the 
chronology  of  the  Old  Testament  does  not  deserve  the  slighting 
criticism  accorded  by  the  cr\Ucii.— Translation  made  for  Thk 
Literary  Digest. 


BISHOP  CVRUS  n.  FOSS, 

Of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church. 


PROMINENT    PAKTICTTANTS    IX    THE    CONVENTION"    OI' 

AS.SOCIATION. 


contents  of  the 
Scriptures,  even 
those  parts  which 
all  along  iiave  been 
considered  to  be  the 
necessary  product 
of  revelation,  can 
readily  be  ex- 
plained as  a  natural 
adaptation  of  ideas 
and  teachings 
found  in  Babyloni- 
an literature.  The 
"  Babylonian  "  the- 
ory has  become, 
instead  of  a  help- 
meet, a  foe  to  the 
claim  of  inspiration 
put  forth  by  the 
Scriptures  them- 
selves. All  the  con- 
tributions of  facts 
and  data  which  the 

archeologist's  pick  and  spade  have  so  bountifully  been  providing  in 
recent  decades  are  most  welcome  to  the  Bible  student.  But  these 
new  materials  have  been  used  to  attack  the  inspired  or  revealed 
character  of  the  Scriptures ;  they  have,  in  a  hasty  and  unscientific 
way,  been  abused  and  misinterpreted  in  the  interests  of  a  natural- 
istic philosophy  and  history.  A  more  careful  comparison  of  the 
contents  of  the  cuneiform  literature  and  of  the  Book  of  Genesis 
shows  that,  notwithstanding  a  seeming  agreement  in  these  ac- 
counts in  externals  and  in  certain  facts,  there  is  a  vast  disagree- 
ment in  the  real  genius  and  character  of  the  stories.  The  Baby- 
lonian accounts  of  the  work  of  Creation  and  of  the  Deluge  are 
saturated  with  polytheistic  and  heathen  notions  about  the  gods, 
and  their  relations  to  the  world  and  to  mankind,  which  stand 
out  in  bold  contrast  to  the  lofty  conception  of  God  embodied 
in  "Genesis."  This  very  fact  shows  that "  Genesis  "  is  the  older 
and  the  more  original  report,  altho  it  may  not  have  been  set 
down  in  written  form  until  after  the  corrupt  Babylonian  account 
had  been  impressed  on  the  tablets  of  Babylon.  There  are  no 
reasons  for  making  any  material  concessions  to  the  radical  crit- 
icisms of  the  day.  The  claim  that  at  bottom  the  religious  contents 
of  the  Old  Testament  are  only  the  natural  product  of  man's  relig- 
ious genius  can  not  be  supported,  and  those  mediating  theologians 
who  endeavor  to  repudiate  such  fundamental  doctrines  as  that  of 
man's  fall  make  undue  concessions  to  the  clamor  of  naturalistic 
philosophy.  Recent  results  of  investigations  only  confirm  the 
Bible  claims  of  the  original  monotheism  of  the  Semitic  peoples, 
and  even  if  it  should  prove  true,  as  Delitzsch  claims,  that  the  name 
"Jehovah  "  is  already  found  in  the  cuneiform  literature,  that  would 
only  emphasize  the  primitive  purity  of  the  Semitic  religion.  At 
any  rate,  actual  facts  fairly  interpreted  do  not  prove  an  evolution- 


THE   RELIGIOUS   EDUCATION   ASSOCIATION. 

'T^HE  second  annual  convention  of  the  Religious  Education 
•*■  Association,  held  in  Philadelphia,  March  2-4,  was  attended 
by  four  hundred  delegates  from  all  parts  of  the  country.  "  Sel- 
dom, if  ever,"  says  the  Boston  Congregatiotialist.  "has  a  more 
representative  assembly  been  gathered  of  presidents  and  pro- 
fessors of  universities,  colleges,  and  theological  seminaries,  and 
administrators  of  public  education."  The  general  theme  of  the 
convention  was  "  The  Bible  in   Practical  Life."  and  among  those 

who  discussed  this 


CHARLES  CUTHBF.RT   H.\LI.,  D.  D., 

The  newly  elected  President 
of  the  Association. 


PKOF.   FR.ANCIS  G.   PEABODV 

Of  Harvard  Universitv. 


THE    KELKilOl'S    EUCCATION 


subject  were  Pres- 
ident \V.  H.  P. 
Faunce.  of  Brown 
University,  Bishop 
Cyrus  D.  Foss.  of 
the  Methodist 
Church,  Bishop  Al- 
exander Mackay- 
Smith.  of  the  Prot 
estant  Episcopal 
Church,  I'rof. 
Francis  G.  Pea- 
body,  of  Harvard 
University,  Prof. 
Richard  G.  Moul- 
ton,  of  Chicago 
University,  and 
Rabbi  A  b  r  a  m 
Simon,  of  the 
Washington  Hebrew  Congregation.  One  of  the  most  remarkable 
features  of  the  gathering  was  the  number  of  creeds  represented. 
The  Philadelphia  Press,  commenting  on  the  opening  session,  de- 
clared :  "  The  moderator  of  the  Congregational  National  Council 
presided.  A  Methodist  Episcopal  bishop  offered  prayer.  A 
Quaker  college  president  read  the  Scriptures.  A  Protestant  Epis- 
copal bishop  made  the  most  tender  and  human  address  of  the 
evening.  A  Presbyterian  theological  professor  shared  the  audi- 
ence's favor  with  a  Baptist  pastor,  while  a  Lutheran  university 
professor  made  the  address  of  welcome." 

The  aim  of  the  Religious  Education  Association,  as  defined  by 
its  new  president,  Dr,  Charles  Cuthbert  Hall,  of  New  York,  is  to 
bring  into  helpful  cooperation  the  organizations  and  forces  now 
at  work  in  the  field  of  religious  and  moral  education.  That  its 
efforts  in  this  direction  have  met  with  a  large  degree  of  success  is 
already  evident,  ^■'It  is  clear,"  remarks  the  New  York  Outlook. 
"that  the  Religious  Education  Association  has  come  to  stay." 
The  Chicago  6'/«//«''«/v/ (Baptist)  says: 

"  The  association  has  been  on  trial  for  a  year.  Many  of  us  have 
watched  its  course  with  solicitous  interest.  The  late  convention 
which  brought  to  its  platform  over  one  hundred  speakers  and  to 
its  sessions  about  four  hundred  registered  attendants,  was  in  a 
sense  the  verdict  of  the  Christian  people  of  the  land  that  the  asso- 
ciation may  be  trusted.  At  the  beginning,  many  con.ser\ative  men 
looked  askance.  Some  doubted,  others  sneered,  a  few  outwardly 
opposed.     It  must  be  confessed  that  public  opinion  is  now  turning 
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unmistakably  toward  the  association,  finding  in  its  propaganda  no 
cause  for  serious  complaint :  even  the  deliverances  of  its  speakers, 
responsible  only  to  themselves,  discovered  almost  nothing  to  con- 
demn. Those  who  at  first  hesitated  have  become  members,  and 
nothing  could  be  more  cordial  than  the  commendation  of  such  men 
as  John  Wanamaker.  Dr.  C.  R.  lilackall.  i'resident  Charles  Cuth- 
bert  Hall,  and  Dr.  Russell  H.  Conweil. 

"The  convention,  .save  for  an  occasional  remark  which  one 
could  not  altogether  approve.  .  .  .  was  evangelical,  almost  evan- 
gelistic. We  could  discover  no  evidences  of  the  havoc  of  a  de- 
structive criticism  of  the  l>ible,  nor  want  of  faith  in  the  Book,  nor 
lack  of  stimulation  of  motive  in  often-quoted  Scripture  precepts. 
On  the  other  hand,  while  there  was  evidence  of  the  modern  posi- 
tion of  many  speakers,  there  was  observalile  a  reverence  for  the 
15ible  as  a  divine  mes.sage.  as  an  example  for  Christian  living,  as 
the  basis  of  the  highest  civilization,  as  literature  of  superb  beauty 
and  purity.  Never  in  our  day,  probably,  has  there  been  a  Chris- 
tian gathering  in  which  higher  tributes  have  been  paid  to  the  Bible 
by  so  many  men  and  women  of  distinguished  attainments  in  edu- 
cation and  religion." 

No  movement  in  recent  years,  adds  The  American  Frioid 
HMiiladelphia).  in  the  same  vein,  "has  been  more  full  of  jiromise." 
The  Episcopal  Recorder  (Philadelphia)  comments  : 

"The  convention  impressed  us  hopefully  in  four  particulars.  It 
was  an  expression  of  the  recognition,  on  the  part  of  the  best 
thought  of  our  country,  of  the  fact  that  the  youth  of  tiie  land  in  all 
grades  of  society,  from  the  university  student  to  the  child  in  the 
kindergarten  of  the  public  school,  needs  and  is  entitled  to  the  best 
religious  instruction  possible,  given  in  the  way  best  suited  to  its 
station  and  degree  of  development.  To  us  it  is  a  hopeful  sign 
when  the  educators  of  the  land  range  themselves  on  the  side  of  the 
religious  education  of  the  children.  This  is  one  of  the  burning 
questions  that  must  be  answered,  and  that  speedily,  as  to  how  to 
give  religious  instruction  to  the  youth  of  the  land. 

"  A  second  hopeful  sign  w-as  furnished  in  the  convention's  reiter- 
ation that  in  the  giving  of  such  instruction  as  that  to  which  we 
h.ave  already  referred,  the  'Bible  must  have  a  permanent  and 
unique  place  "  This  testimony,  coming  at  this  lime,  when  the 
tliought  of  the  English-speaking  world  is  turned  toward  the  great 
Bible  societies,  is  particularly  timely,  and  when  made  by  the  Re- 
ligious Education  Association,  which  has  been  viewed  witli  some 
suspicion,  is  more  than  gratifying. 

"  The  convention  made  very  clear  its  j)osition  on  the  responsi- 
Inlity  of  the  family  for  the  character-building  of  its  members.  In 
these  days,  when  the  old-fa.shioned  family  life  is  discounted  by 
many  and  the  reaping  of  its  full  benefits  defeated  by  the  exigencies 
of  hotel  and  tenement  life,  no  utterance  can  be  too  strong  which 
calls  us  to  return  to  the  simpler  ways  of  our  fathers  and  cultivate 
a  true  family  life,  which,  when  all  is  said  and  done,  must  ever  re- 
main the  most  im]K)rtant  institution  for  tlie  development  of  char- 
acter. 

"  We  are  glad  also  to  notice  that  the  opinion  of  tlie  convention 
was  that  nothing  could  supersede  the  influence  of  high  consecrated 
personality  in  the  training  of  the  young.  To  have  this  fact  affirmed 
l)y  such  a  gathering  is  wortiiy  of  note.  Amid  the  clamor  for  new 
methods  and  more  thorough  equipment,  now  in  this  direction  and 
now  in  that,  this  high  cjuaiification  of  consecrated  personality  is 
apt  to  be  minimized,  if  not  overlooked.  By  no  means  let  a  stone 
remained  unturned  to  secure  tliorough  equipment  in  every  way: 
but  nothing  can  take  the  place  of  the  living  fire." 

The  Philadelphia  Presbyterian  is  mucii  more  critical  in  its  atti- 
tude : 

"  It  can  not  l)e  expected  that  a  convention  of  so  ambitious  and 

I  conglomerate  a  character  should  possess  a  dominating  unity  and 

'agreement.     All  that  can  be  looked  for  is  a  generalizing  sort  of 

expression  and  activity.     Liberali.sm   and  conservatism  can   not 

work  in  practical  harmony  and  in  effective  accord.     There  will  be 

cf)nflict  of  opinion  and  action 

"A  broad  and  comprehensive  scheme  for  controlling,  influenc- 
ing, and  utilizing  every  form  of  instruction  and  activity  is  to  be 
put  into  operation  as  conditions  warrant,  and  the  enthusiastic  in 
the  movement  expect  wonderful  results  to  follow.  Whether  the 
ambitious  project  will  finally  die  of  its  own  weight,  or  whether  it 
will  prove  self-defeating  by  virtue  of  its  diverse  elements,  or 
whether  it  will  receive  such  modifications  and  assume  sue!)  rela- 


tions as  to  become  a  realizing  organism  along  practical  and  effect- 
ive lines,  the  future  alone  will  determine. 

"  For  our  part  we  have  seen  nothing  in  its  imposing  program,  in 
its  advertising  methods,  in  its  enunciation  of  principles,  and  in  its 
latest  efforts  to  form  a  favorable  impression  upon  and  to  get  hold 
of  the  more  conservative  minds  of  the  East,  to  make  us  change 
our  opinion  of  it  as  being  principally  under  the  dominance  of  the 
liberal  thought  and  sentiment  of  the  hour  and  as  lacking  in  a 
distinctive  evangelicalism.  The  central  spirit,  life,  and  energy 
of  it  are  to  be  found  in  the  University  of  Chicago." 


BUSHIDO,   THE  JAPANESE    ETHICAL  CODE. 

JAPAN  is  a  country  of  religious  confusion,  and  within  its  bor- 
ders Buddhism,  Confucianism.  Shintoism,  and  Christianity 
all  struggle  for  supremacy.  It  possesses,  however,  a  bond  of 
moral  unity  in  Biisiiido,  the  knightly  code  of  Japanese  chivalry, 
whicli  has  existed  for  hundreds  of  years.  "  Biishido  is  the  'Soul 
of  Japan,"  "  says  Mr.  Alfred  Stead,  a  writer  in  The  Monthly  Re- 
view (London,  March),  "  productive  of  and  animating  all  the  forms 
and  expressions  of  Japanese  religions.  Whatever  be  the  diversity 
of  sect,  a  common  meeting-ground  is  found  in  Biishido,  since  it  is 
simply  tile  fundamental  vitality,  untrammeled  by  dogma,  from 
which  all  the  moral  part  of  religion,  as  distinct  from  the  belief  in 
the  divine,  has  sprung."  The  same  writer  goes  on  to  cite  the  fol- 
lowing description  of  Biishido  from  the  pen  of  Prof.  Inazo  Nitobe, 
a  well-known  Japanese  scholar: 

"  Biishido  is  the  code  of  moral  principles  which  the  knights  were 
required  or  instructed  to  observe.  It  is  not  a  written  code;  at 
best  it  consists  of  a  few  maxims  handed  down  from  mouth  to 
mouth  or  coming  from  the  pen  of  some  well-known  warrior  or 
savant.  More  frequently  it  is  a  code  unwritten  and  unuttered, 
possessing  all  the  more  the  powerful  sanction  of  veritable  lieed, 
and  of  a  law  written  on  the  fleshly  tablets  of  the  heart.  It  was 
foimded,not  on  the  creation  of  one  brain,  however  able,  nor  on  the 
life  of  a  single  personage,  however  renowned.  It  was  an  organic 
growth  of  decades  and  centuries  of  military  career.  It.  per'.iaps, 
fills  the  same  position  in  the  history  of  ethics  that  the  English  con- 
stitution does  in  political  history  :  yet  it  has  had  nothing  to  com- 
pare with  the  Magna  Charta  or  the  Haijeas  Corpus  act.  True, 
early  in  the  seventeenth  century  military  statutes  {Buke  Hatto) 
were  promulgated:  but  their  tiiirteen  short  articles  were  taken  up 
mostly  with  marriages,  castles,  leagues,  etc.,  and  didactic  regula- 
tions were  but  meagerly  touched  upon.  We  can  not,  tlierefore, 
point  out  any  definite  time  and  place  and  say, 'Here  is  its  foun- 
tain-head.' Only  as  it  attains  consciousness  in  the  feudal  age,  its 
origin  in  respect  to  time,  it  may  be  identified  with  feudalism.  But 
feudalism  itself  is  woven  of  many  threads,  and  Biishido  shares  its 
intimate  nature." 

The  essential  principles  enunciated  by  Biishido  are  few  and 
simple.  Foremost  on  the  list  is  rectitude,  or  justice,  which  is 
ranked  as  the  highest  of  all  virtues.  Filial  piety  and  duty  are 
mentioned  next.  Thirdly  we  come  to  courage,  and,  after  courage, 
to  benevolence  and  piety.  Biishi  no  nasa/ce—{\\Q  tenderness  of  a 
warrior-  has  always  been  considered  superior  to  ordinary  tender- 
ness or  mercy,  since  it  implies  mercy  with  a  due  regard  for  justice 
also.  Politeness  and  respect  for  the  feelings  of  otlieis  are  insisted 
upon  by  all  the  followers  of  Biishido,  as  are  al.so  truthfulness, 
magnanimity,  and  patience.  To  this  catalogue  of  the  virtues  must 
be  added  one  more  : 

"Biishido  iiad  one  point  in  its  teaching  for  which  no  sacrifice 
was  held  too  dear,  no  life  too  precious  :  this  was  the  duty  of  loy- 
alty, which  was  as  the  keystone  of  the  arcii  of  feudal  virtues.  The 
feudal  system  has  passed  away  from  Japan  as  it  has  from  England, 
and  yet  there  is  no  less  reverence  to  the  duty  of  loyalty  in  Japan 
to-day  than  long  ago.  As  Biishido  holds  that  the  interests  of  the 
family  and  of  its  members  are  one  and  the  same,  so  it  should  be 
with  the  entire  nation.  There  should  be  no  interests  separately 
for  the  subjects,  or  the  rulers;  all  should  work  for  the  whole,  and 
merge  his  or  her  personal  interest  \\\  the  interests  of  the  whole 
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nation.    Thus  has  Bushido  made  of  the  Japanese  the  most  patriotic 
race  in  the  world." 

Doubtless  "  there  are  flaws  to  be  found  in  Bushido"  says  Xir. 
Stead,  in  conclusion,  "  since  nothing  is  perfect";  but  "the  great 
strength  that  it  has  to  the  thinking  mind  is  that  it  gets  beneath  the 
various  creeds  and  dogmas  to  the  fundamental  truths  necessary'  to 
the  building  up  of  fine  characters."  Is  it  not  reasonable  to  sug- 
gest, he  adds,  that  "  the  nations  of  the  world  may  look  with  more 
equanimity  upon  the  present  struggle,  knowing  that  since  one  at 
least  of  the  combatants  has  been  reared  in  an  atmosphere  charged 
with  the  moral  ideas  of  Bushido.  the  horrors  of  war  will  wherever 
po-ssible  be  mitigated?  Is  such  a  nation  so  likely  to  abu.se  the 
power  she  possesses  as  another  nation  without  the  same  privileges 
might  be?" 


MORMONISM    UNDER   THE   SEARCH-LIGHT. 

THE  testimony  elicited  by  the  Senatorial  committee  which  is 
at  present  investigating  the  charges  against  Senator-elect 
Smoot,  of  Utah,  is  greeted  with  scathing  comment  in  a  majority  of 
the  religious  papers.  Zion's  //tv^/^/  (Boston.  Meth.  Episc.)  char- 
acterizes the  Mormon  president's  frank  avowal  of  polygamous 
practises  as  "an  astonishing  exhibition  of  effrontery":  and  The 
United  Presbyterian  (Pittsburg)  .says:  "If  any  evidence  were 
needed  to  show  up  the  rottenness  and  duplicity  of  the  -Mormon 
Church  and  its  leaders,  it  is  furni.shed  by  the  Smoot  investiga- 
tion."     The  IiTangelical  Messenger  (Cleveland)  declares  : 

"  Salt  Lake  City  is  a  hotbed  of  iniquity,  a  stronghold  of  anarchy, 
a  breeding-place  of  sedition.  It  is  incompatible  with  decent,  dem- 
ocratic, twentieth-century  government.  And  Reed  Smoot  repre- 
sents this  whole  system.  He  is  in  the  .Senate  to  represent  it.  We 
wonder  whetiier  Senators  are  willing  to  be  fellow  members  with 
the  representative  of  such  an  institution.  We  wonder  whether  a 
man  who  stands  for  an  organization  whose  head  openly  confes.ses 
that  for  fourteen  years  he  and  his  associates  have  openly  and  de- 
liberately violated  the  law  of  the  land  as  to  polygamous  marriages, 
and  that  in  the  eyes  of  the  law  he  and  they  are  adulterers,  can  be 
recognized  as  a  lawmaker  in  the  United  States.  We  do  not  yet 
know  at  this  writing  whether  Mr.  Smoot  is  similarly  guilty  or  not, 
but  it  makes  little  difference.  He  is  in  the  Senate  by  the  consent 
and  to  carry  out  the  wishes  of  the  ^lormon  hierarchy.  TJiat  seems 
to  be  already  proven.  We  trust  he  will  be  dealt  with  as  the  thing 
he  represents  deserves  to  be  dealt  with." 

Discussing  the  issues  of  the  case  in  calmer  language.  The  Chris- 
tian JVorh  and  E^'angelist  (New  York)  says  : 

"  The  status  of  the  matter  at  the  present  time  seems  to  be  this  : 
Smoot  can  not  be  refused  a  seat  simply  becau.se  he  is  a  Mormon, 
as  it  is  no  more  a  crime  to  be  a  Mormon  than  a  Mohammedan  or 
Buddhist.  He  can  not  be  disqualified  on  the  ground  of  polygamy, 
as  he  has  but  one  wife.  But  two  causes  exist,  either  one  of  which 
may  .serve  to  disqualify  him  for  a  .seat  in  the  Senate.  The  first  is 
that  he  belongs  to  a  church  which  assumes  to  represent  a  State 
whose  statehood  was  secured  through  false  pretense  and  fraud,  and 
whose  theocracy  itself  takes  precedence  of  any  oath  to  support  the 
Constitution  and  laws  passed  in  pursuance  thereof.  Or,  it  may  be 
shown  that  as  one  of  the  twelve  apostles  he  has  acquiesced  in  the 
direct,  continued  violation  of  law  by  many  of  the  apostles  who  are 
leading  polygamous  lives.  Whatever  be  the  result — which  it  per- 
tains solely  to  the  Senate  to  determine — the  investigation,  even  if 
it  should  go  no  farther,  should  cause  the  prosecution  of  leading 
Mormons  for  constant  violation  of  the  law.  In  any  event,  the 
case  bids  fair  to  establish  a  precedent  which  will  determine  the 
status  of  Mormons  with  reference  to  their  election  to  either  house 
of  Congress  in  the  future." 

Senator  Smoot  "  should  be  sent  back  to  Utah,"  says  the  Chicago 
Advance  (Congregationalist).  "  He  has  already  been  shown  to  be 
an  accessory  to  the  violation  of  law."  adds  the  Boston  M'atchnian 
TJaptist),  and  "  it  will  be  impossible  to  convince  people  of  ordinary 
moral  sen.se  that  such  a  man  is  fit  for  membership  in  a  body  which 
is  a  part  of  the  law-making  and  governing  power  of  the  United 


States."     The  Christian  Herald   (New   York,    undenom.)   com- 
ments : 

"  President  Smith's  admissions  ...  all  lead  to  the  inevitable 
conclusion  that  a  Mormon  Congressman,  whether  Senator  or  Rep- 
resentative, will  represent  not  his  State,  but  his  church  in  the 
national  legislature,  and  will  act  and  vote  as  his  church  directs. 

"  Herein,  it  seems  to  us,  is  the  very  heart  and  essence  of  the  case 
against  Senator  Smoot.  If  he  represents  the  Mormon  Church  in 
Congress  as  its  oath-bound  apostle,  instead  of  being  the  represen- 
tative of  the  people  of  Utah,  he  has  not  the  slightest  color  of  a 
claim  to  a  seat  in  the  Senate.  Wholly  apart  from  the  question 
whether  he  is  a  polygamist  or  not,  this  is  the  point  for  the  Senate 
to  decide." 

The  New  York  Churchman  (Prot.  Episc.)  makes  the  Senatorial 
investigation  the  text  for  a  homily  on  the  "  consecutive  polygamy  " 
resulting  from  our  divorce  laws ;  and  Roman  Catholic  papers  in 
most  cases  pursue  the  same  line  of  argument.  What  is  needed, 
says  the  Pittsburg  Observer  (Rom.  Cath.).  is  a  constitutional 
amendment  which  would  "  put  an  end  to  divorce"  in  everv  State 
of  the  I'nion.  TJie  Western  ll'oi/d  (Des  Moines,  Rom.  Cath.) 
says : 

"It  is  right  indeed  and  imperative  that  Smoot  be  unseated  in  the 
Senate  if  the  charges  against  him  are  found  to  be  true,  but  it  must 
be  remembered  that  Smith  supports  all  of  his  wives  and  all  of  the 
children  of  his  wives.  We  have  in  mind  men  in  this  country  who 
have,  not  five  wives,  but  two,  at  least.  They  have  children  by 
both  wives,  they  support  but  one  wife,  deny  fatherhood  to  one 
'class*  of  the  family,  and  if  they  went  to  the  Senate  they  would 
not  be  unseated  nor  would  their  citizenship  be  questioned.  They 
practise  polygamy  by  the  divorce  system  of  marriage." 

The  New  ^'ork  Independent  is  one  of  the  few  religious  journals 
which  take  the  view  that  Mr.  Smoot  can  not  and  ought  not  to  be 
excluded  from  the  Senate.     It  says: 

"  We  have  had  another  week  of  the  investigation  of  the  Mormon 
Church,  but  nothing  has  come  out  which  changes  our  opinion  that 
Mr.  Smoot  can  not  be  excluded  from  his  seat  in  the  Senate.  That 
is  proved,  which  everybody  knew,  that  quite  a  number  of  the  older 
men,  including  half  of  the  twelve  apostles,  continue  to  live  in 
polygamous  relations,  and  that  it  is  not  the  policy  of  the  State  of 
Utah  to  disturb  those  who  do  so,  so  long  as  there  are  no  new  polyga- 
mous marriages.  It  is  also  proved  that  apostles  must  either  get 
special  permission  from  their  associates  to  accept  political  office 
or  must  resign  their  apostleship.  But  we  do  not  see  that  this  is  a 
reason  for  excluding  Mr.  Smoot.  Mr.  Depew  was  required  to 
resign  the  presidency  of  the  New  York  Central  Railroad  when  he 
became  United  .States  Senator." 


CHRISTIANITY   AND    THE    PROBLEMS    OF 

TO-DAY. 

CHRISTIANITY  is  summoned  to  a  new  realization  of  its  re- 
sponsibility for  the  solution  of  twentieth-century  problems 
by  Mr.  D.  S.  Cairns,  an  Engli.sh  writer,  who  states  his  views  in  two 
recent  issues  of  The  Contemporary  Review  (London),  and  who 
thinks  that  the  church  is  about  to  enter  upon  an  "  era  greater  than 
any  in  its  memorable  past."  The  three  most  important  problems 
of  our  day,  he  affirms,  are  those  bound  up  (i)  in  the  relations  of 
the  higher  to  the  lower  races;  (2)  in  the  social  relations  of  men  ; 
and  (3)  in  the  international  relations  of  Christendom.  Does  the 
church  understand  the  importance  of  the  moral  issues  involved,  he 
asks?  Have  her  thinkers  and  teachers  and  organizers  faced  these 
problems  with  an  adequate  sense  of  their  significance — "  their  in- 
comparably greater  moment  than  many  of  the  questions  which 
con.sume  so  much  of  their  time  and  attention  at  the  present  day  "? 
Taking  up.  first  of  all,  the  problems  presented  by  what  is  loosely 
termed  the  "imperialistic  policy"  of  modem  nations,  Mr.  Cairns 
declares  that  "nothing  can  be  more  certain  than  that  the  enslave- 
ment or  exploitation  of  weaker  races  finds  its  inevitable  nemesis 
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in  tlie  deterioration  of  the  oppressor."     The  Christian  church,  he 
maintains,  can  not  remain  neutral  in  so  vital  an  issue. 

"  If  we  are  to  be  in  earnest  with  the  Kingdom  of  God.  we  must 
insist  that  the  whole  policy  of  the  Christian  state  toward  the  lower 
races  shall  be  in  harmony  with  the  Christian  ideal.  The  church 
does  not  want  the  aid  of  the  state  in  her  specific  work  of  the  evan- 
gelizing of  the  lower  peoples;  she  is  incomparably  better  without 
it.  But  she  has  the  right  and  the  duty  to  insist  that  the  state  shall 
not  abuse  its  power  over  these  peoples  at  the  dictation  of  private 
greed  or  national  vanity.  She  is  committed  to  war  to  the  death 
against  all  attempts,  for  example,  to  bring  back  slavery  on  any 
pretenses,  or  to  tolerate  the  exploitation  of  the  weaker  peoples  by 
the  strong.  She  must  use  all  her  resources  to  insist  that  the 
higher  nations  shall  govern  the  lower  only  in  the  interests  of  the 
■common  good.  The  signs  are  many  and  sinister  that  a  stern  and 
prolonged  conflict  is  here  advancing  upon  her  which  may  well  take 
rank  with  the  great  fights  of  history,  the  fights  of  the  soul,  of 
which  wars  are  but  incidents,  and  which  are  dated  not  by  years, 
but  bj^  centuries.  It  is  only  by  the  Christian  church  facing  the 
situation  in  all  its  breadth  and  intricacy,  and  realizing"  it  in  all  its 
gravity,  that  its  dangers  can  be  transcended  and  the  victor}"  won." 

Approaching  the  social  problems  of  our  day  in  a  similar  spirit, 
Mr.  Cairns  maintains  that  the  only  hope  of  permanent  social 
benefit  lies  in  "  the  intervention  of  some  power  strong  enough  to 
transform  private  interest  by  taking  it  up  into  the  idea  of  the  com- 
mon good."  The  socialist  ideal  is  right,  he  thinks,  and  a  co- 
operative order  will  ultimately  supersede  the  present  competitive 
system;  but  "the  cardinal  difficulty  which  lies  in  the  way  of  the 
co-operative  commonwealth  is  that  the  individuals  of  whom  it  would 
be  composed  are  not  moralized  up  to  the  point  at  which  it  would 
be  a  workable  order  of  society."     We  quote  further : 

"  If  there  is,  then,  to  be  any  deliverance  from  the  present  social 
impasse,  history  justifies  us  in  believing  that  that  deliverance  will 
come  from  religion.  A  distinguished  modern  writer.  Prof.  Alfred 
Marshall,  has  put  in  the  forefront  of  his  well-known  work  on  the 
'  Principles  of  Economics  '  the  statement  that  '  the  two  great  form- 
ing agencies  of  the  world's  history  have  been  the  religious  and  the 
economic.  Here  and  there  the  ardor  of  the  military  or  the  artistic 
spirit  has  been  for  a  while  predominant,  but  religious  and  eco" 
nomic  influences  have  nowhere  been  displaced  from  the  front  rank 
even  for  a  time  ;  and  they  have  nearly  always  been  more  important 
than  all  others  put  together.'  It  would  seem  to  follow  from  this 
that  the  cardinal  problem  of  civilization  is  to  get  these  factors  into 
right  relations  with  each  other.  This  in  truth  is  the  real  problem 
of  our  age,  the  problem  which  underlies  all  others.  The  student 
of  the  present  economic  situation  who  has  reached  the  conclusion 
above  indicated,  that  the  root  cause  of  the  evils  and  dangers  of 
society  to-day  lies  in  the  materialism  and  egotism  of  the  individual, 
and  that  the  one  hope  for  a  better  order  lies  in  the  deepening  and 
diffusion  of  the  idea  of  the  common  good,  and  who  raises  the 
further  inquiry  as  to  how  this  spiritualizing  of  ideals  can  be  at- 
tained, is,  therefore,  driven  to  the  conclusion  that  the  one  great 
hope  for  society  lies  in  that  power  which  has  been  the  mother  of 
all  great  civilizations,  the  power  which  lays  its  stern  and  ennobling 
restraints  upon  the  private  and  class  antagonisms  which  would 
otherwise  shatter  society  into  its  constituent  atoms,  the  mighty 
power  of  religion." 

Passing  on,  lastly,  to  a  consideration  of  the  "  international  an- 
archy of  Christendom."  Mr.  Cairns  says: 

"  Here,  as  elsewhere,  we  find  great  present  evils  and  formidable 
dangers  ahead.  The  traveler  through  modern  Europe  finds  the 
nations  everj-where  armed  to  the  teeth.  The  roads  are  planned 
and  measured  for  the  passage  of  armies  and  cannon.  The  great 
caserns  are  crowded  with  conscripts,  the  roll  of  musketry  re- 
sounds from  the  firing-ranges  in  forest  glade  and  open  field,  the 
recruits  are  drilled  and  marched  and  countermarched  on  the  dusty 
parades  and  the  wide  stubble  fields.  The  great  Powers  are  one 
and  all  groaning  under  the  burden  of  militarism 

"  Can  we  ascribe  the.se  evils  to  any  one  main  cause?  Ves,  their 
foundation  cause  is  unquestionably  that  materialistic  and  .selfish 
view  of  the  true  good  which  we  found  to  underlie  the  industrial 
evils  of  the  time.  If  the  central  interest  of  men  lies  in  material 
and  private  good,  then  inasmuch  as  there  is  only  a  limited  amount 
of  that  good  obtainable,  the  principle  of  division  can  only  be  that 


of  conflict.  Wars  simply  represent  the  animal  struggle  for  exist- 
ence carried  up  into  the  human  sphere.  .  .  .  The  task  here,  as  in 
the' national  sphere,  is  nothing  short  of  the  moralization  of  man, 
and  if  man's  interests  be  simply  material  and  temporal,  the  hope 
of  persuading  him  to  forego  them  for  the  sake  of  the  common  weal 
is  of  the  most  visionarj-  kind.  But  if  he  knows  himself  to  be  a  son 
of  God,  and  an  immortal  being,  the  whole  conditions  of  the  prob- 
lem are  altered.  His  nature  becomes  plastic  to  the  tremendous 
sanctions  of  the  divine  law,  and  in  the  grasp  of  eternity,  he  be- 
comes capable  of  such  abnegations  and  heroisms  as  life  in  a  noble 
and  progressive  society  demands  of  all  its  members.  It  is,  then, 
in  religion,  and  in  religion  alone,  that  the  hope  lies  of  .such  a 
transformation  of  the  individual  as  can  render  an  international 
concordat  possible,  just  as  it  is  in  religion  alone  that  the  hope  of 
true  national  progress  lies." 


THE   INTELLECTUAL   LIMITATIONS   OF    JESUS. 

y  F  we  reflect  that  divine  attributes,  such  as  omnipotence,  omni- 
-*■  presence,  and  omniscience,  can  never  be  conceived  as  ex- 
pressing themselves  fully  in  terms  of  finite  being,  we  shall  not  be 
surprised  by  the  idea  that  Christ  was  subject  to  intellectual  limita- 
tion. "  There  is  no  evidence  in  the  record  of  this  peerless  hfe," 
says  the  Rev.  Dr.  George  P.  Eckman,  a  New  York  clergyman, 
"  of  any  claim  on  the  part  of  Jesus  to  possess  unconditioned  omnis- 
cience. On  the  contrary,  there  is  much  to  support  an  opposite 
view."  Dr.  Eckman  does  not  discuss  the  difficulties  which  "in- 
here in  the  acknowledgment  of  this  self-limitation  of  the  Son  of 
God,"  and  which  "  constitute  the  chief  battle-ground  of  the  never- 
ending  Christological  controversy."  He  thinks,  howeve^,  that  we 
are  bound  to  accept  the  facts  contained  in  the  narrative  of  Christ's 
life,  and  to  assent  to  the  truths  thus  objectively  presented,  tho  our 
reason  can  not  explain  them.  He  says  further  (in  The  JMcthodist 
Review,  March-April) : 

"The  predictive  element  in  the  utterances  of  Jesus  doubtless 
transcends  that  discoverable  in  the  messages  of  the  prophets  who 
foretold  his  coming  and  the  apostles  who  continued  his  work.  Yet 
in  one  respect  it  is  similar:  his  consciousness  of  future  events  was 
limited.  He  committed  no  errors  of  fact,  but  the  extent  of  his 
knowledge  was  restricted.  He  was  infallible  in  all  his  teachings, 
but  his  vision  of  the  future  was  not  projected  to  infinity.  His 
omniscience  was  conditioned  by  the  human  nature  which  he  had 
assumed.  He  knew  that  the  final  judgment  impended,  that  Jeru- 
salem would  be  overthrown,  that  he  would  come  again  to  judge  the 
quick  and  the  dead,  but  unless  Matthew  and  Mark  are  unreliable 
witnesses,  he  assured  his  hearers  that  he  did  not  know  the  time  of 
these  events.  '  Of  that  day  and  that  hour  knoweth  no  man,  not 
the  angels  which  are  in  heaven,  neither  the  Son,  but  the  Father.' 
Various  attempts  have  been  made  to  explain  this  declaration  in 
consistency  with  the  theory  of  Christ's  absolute  omniscience,  but 
they  uniformly  cast  a  shadow  on  tlie  candor  of  Jesus.  Theodoret's 
comment  is  pertinent:  'If  he  knew  the  day  and,  wishing  to  con- 
ceal it,  said  he  was  ignorant,  see.  what  blasphemy  is  the  result. 
Truth  tells  a  lie.'  A  similar  obscuration  of  omniscience  is  ap- 
parent in  the  incident  of  the  two  disciples'  request  to  be  assigned 
to  places  of  preeminence  in  the  coming  kingdom,  which  Jesus  de- 
clares are  not  at  his  disposal.  'From  the  few  utterances  of  this 
kind."  says  Wendt,  'we  perceive  that  Jesus,  while  conscious  of 
knowing  the  divine  plan  as  a  luhole,  yet  did  not,  therefore,  claim 
to  possess  a  foreknowledge  of  this  gracious  plan  in  its  details.'  If 
the  future  was  perfectly  clear  to  him.  it  is  difficult  to  account  for 
the  prayer  in  Gethsemane,  'O  my  Father,  if  it  be  possible,  let  this 
cup  pass  from  me  ! '  or  to  explain  the  agonizing  cry  upon  the  cross, 
'My  God,  my  God,  why  hast  thou  forsaken  me?'  if  he  saw  the 
uttermost  depths  of  the  divine  mind.  Many  illustrations  of  this 
subordination  of  Christ's  mental  vision  to  die  necessities  of  his 
human  nature  will  occur  to  every  thoughtful  reader  of  the  New 
Testament,  and  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  fact  that  he  ex- 
presses surprise  at  some  occurences,  that  he  requests  information 
with  evident  sincerity,  that  he  has  recourse  to  prayer  for  guidance 
and  inspiration,  that  he  asserts  his  dependence  on  the  Father  for 
instruction,  that  he  has  not  contributed  anything  to  the  world's 
knowledge  of  material  things,  tho  these  were  constantly  employed 
as  symbols  of  spiritual  truth,  raise  a  strong  presumption,  to  say 
the  least,  that  Jesus  did  not  possess  absolute  divine  omniscience." 
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FOREIGN   TOPICS. 


ADMIRAL  MAKAROFF. 

A  recent  portrait  of  the  naval  commander 
at  Port  Arthur  from  whom  Russia  expects  a 
bold  stroke  soon. 


ADMIRAL   MAKAROFF    PREPARES  TO   DEAL 
WITH    ADMIRAL  TOGO. 

ADMIRAL  TOGO  calls  regularly  at  Port  Arthur,  where  he 
salutes  Admiral  Makaroff,  now  in  command  of  Russia's 
naval  forces,  with  a  broadside  fire  from  ever\-  battle  ship  available. 
Admiral  Makaroff  finds,  to  his  regret,  that  he  can  not  reciprocate 
in  kind  because,  as  tire  London  Telegraph  suspects,  his  stock  of 

ordnance  for  twelve- 
inch  guns  has  run  low. 
He  has,  accordingly, 
fallen  back  upon  his 
auxiliary  armament, 
within  range  of  which 
Admiral  Togo  neglects 
to  come. 

The  net  result  of  these 
mutual  attentions,  so 
far.  is  canvassed  with 
animation  by  the  allies 
of  the  interested  par- 
ties. The  conviction  of 
the  London  Xe'u.'s  that 
Russia's  squadron  is 
now  full  of  holes  seems 
offset  by  the  certainty 
of  the  Journal  des 
Debats  (Paris)  that  Ad- 
miral Togo's  battle- 
ships and  cruisers  have 
suffered  considerably 
from  the  strain  of  ac- 
tion in  severe  weather. 
The  French  organ  is  comforted,  too,  by  the  reflection  that  the  life  of 
a  gun  aboard  a  battle-ship  ebbs  away  with  every  shot,  a  fact  which 
Admiral  Togo  may  yet  learn  to  his  cost.  The  experts  of  the  Lon- 
don Mail  attribute  to  Admiral  Makaroff  misgivings  concerning 
what  goes  by  the  name  of  coal  throughout  Manchuria.  If  the  fuel 
justifies  its  English  defamers,  it  will  display  the  most  erratic  char- 
acteristics in  the  stokeholes  of  the  Czar's  fighting-ships.  Yet  even 
Welsh  coal,  so  smokeless  and  so  combustible,  deteriorates  after  a 
lengthy  period  of  storage,  we  are  assured  by  the  military'  expert  of 
the  Figaro  (Paris),  and  the  coal  question  will  not  trouble  the  Rus- 
sian admiral  more  than  it  may  trouble  some  other  admiral.  "  The 
position  of  the  blockaded  squadron  is  painful,"  comments  the 
London  ^/^zw^/ar^,  "and  indeed  discreditable."  It  thus  intimates 
that  the  beginning  of  the  end,  so  far  as  concerns  the  present  duel 
between  Admiral  Togo  and  Admiral  Makaroff,  is  probably  at  hand  : 

"  That  Port  Arthur  will  be  isolated  there  can  be  no  doubt,  and 
for  that  eventuality  the  Russians  are  prepared.  The  fall  of  the 
place  would  be  a  grievous  blow  to  their  prestige,  and  on  that 
ground  alone,  but  also  because  possession  of  die  port  is  essential 
for  any  subsequent  naval  effort  on  their  part,  it  will  be  defended 
to  the  last,  as  General  Stoessel  has  declared.  Whether  the  Japa- 
nese will  attempt  to  carry  it  by  storm  has  yet  to  be  seen.  It  may 
be  enough  for  them  to  invest  and  neutralize  it,  with  the  certainty 
that  sooner  or  later  it  will  fall  into  their  hands." 

Near  as  this  prospect  seems  when  contemplated  through  the 
English  end  of  the  telescope,  it  seems  quite  distant  when  looked 
at  through  the  Parisian  end.  Admiral  Makaroff,  according  to  the 
Figaro,  has  repaired  one  at  least  of  his  battle-ships,  while  three 
cruisers,  stated  at  different  times  to  have  been  put  out  of  action, 
are  really  in  a  position  to  leave  the  inner  harbor  and  to  take  the 
offensive.  And  if  the  information  supplied  by  the  Paris  Temps  is 
accurate,  Admiral  Makaroff  is  comparatively  indifferent  to  the 
effects  of  Admiral  Togo's  ten-  and  twelve-inch  guns.     Admiral 


Makaroff,  says  the  Temps,  believes  in  small,  unarmored  ships  of 
war,  as  distinguished  from  large  armored  cruisers.  "  The  im- 
provements in  ordnance,  according  to  him,  have  surpassed  all 
improvements  in  armor,  the  latter  affording  at  present  no  protec- 
tion aganst  projectiles  correctly  sighted." 

The  truth  is,  according  to  the  French,  that  Admiral  Makaroff  is 
preparing  a  bold  stroke.  The  Figaro  learns  this  upon  the  author- 
ity of  "  a  personage  whose  name  is  known  to  all  Russia,"  and  who 
points  out  that  Admiral  Makaroff  is  able  to  communicate  with  the 
squadron  of  fast  cruisers  supposed  to  be  at  or  near  Madivostok. 
The  personage,  whose  name  is  known  all  over  Russia,  assured  the 
Figaro  that  nothing  very  delinite  could  be  stated  regarding  the 
naval  strategy  under  contemplation  at  Port  Arthur.  The  secret 
must  be  kept  from  the  enemy.  "  But  a  blow  is  preparing  worthy 
of  the  might  of  Russia."  The  London  Standard \\2.s  not  sufficient 
imaginatjpn  to  conceive  Admiral  Makaroff  in  an  aspect  so  novel. 
"  Admiral  Makaroff  is  known  in  this  country  as  a  scientific  mariner 
of  distinguished  ability."  it  remarks,  "but  not  as  a  fighting  sea- 
man." "  He  is  considered,"  retorts  the  Figaro,  "  the  most  brilliant 
and  the  most  energetic  officer  in  the  whole  Russian  navy."  This, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  London  AVa/J',  is  not  saying  very  much,  and 
it  estimates  the  importance  of  the  Vladivostok  squadron  from  the 
fact  that  its  exploits  have  as  yet  been  restricted  to  the  consump- 
tion of  great  quantities  of  coal. — Translations  made  for  The  Lit- 
erary Digest. 


HORRORS   OF   LAKE   BAIKAL. 

FROM  the  slopes  of  a  high  mountain  on  the  southern  shores  of 
Lake  Baikal,  compact  boulders  of  ice  and  snow  roll  at  times 
to  the  track  below.  One  fall  occurred,  the  Paris  Figaro  learns, 
not  long  before  the  arrival  of  a  trainload  of  Russian  soldiers 
bound  for  the  scene  of  war.  The  engine  was  buried  up  to  its 
smokestack,  and  the  en.suing  wreck  resulted  in  the  death  or  injury 
of  sixteen  men.     The  cold  at  Lake  Baikal,  according  to  the  Ind^- 
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ICE-DRKAKKR  AT  LAKIC  BAIKAL. 

This  boat,  invented,  it  is  said,  by  Admiral  Makaroff,  now  commanding 
the  fleet  in  the  Far  East,  has  been  called  "  Russia's  ally  ae:ainst  General 
January  and  General  February."  The  ice-breaker  is  used  in  Baltic  and 
northern  Asiatic  waters.  At  Lake  Baikal  the  ice  is  said  to  be  so  thick  that 
a  railway  train  now  runs  across  it,  but  another  report  says  that  "  a  locomo- 
tive broke  through  the  ice  and  disappeared." 

pendance  .5t'/^«?  (Brussels),  continues  "intense,"  and  there  is  no 
prospect  of  a  genuine  thaw  until  well  into  April.  "  There  is  gen- 
erally a  strong  wind  blowing  from  the  north  down  the  six  hundred 
miles'  length  of  the  lake,"  notes  the  London  Standard,  "and  the 
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position  of  the  miserable  troops  and  the  still  more  wretched  trans- 
port carters,  who  must  face  this  weather  for  at  least  thirty-six 
hours  in  order  to  get  across  the  lake,  is  something  more  than  even 
the  native  Russian  hardiness  can  endure."  But  this  is  an  over- 
statement, thinks  the  Joiir/ial  {V3.r\%).  which  has  received  reports 

that  the  railway  across 
the  frozen  surface  of 
the  lake  "  humanizes 
t  h  e  transport  "  b  y 
avoiding  the  detrain- 
ment  of  regiments. 
This,  again,  does  not 
agree  with  the  reports 
in  the  London  Times 
regarding  the  disap- 
pearance of  heavy  ar- 
ticles, including  one 
locomotive,  "  through 
great  fissures,"  which, 
from  recent  reports. 
are  as  frequent  as  they 
are  unexpected. 
There  is  even  greater 
discrepancy  on  the 
subject  of  the  "  tea- 
stations  "  and  " food 
deposits  "  represented 
in  the  Figaro  as  exist- 
ing at  intervals  along 
a  line  of  march  indi- 
cated, according  to  the 
London  .lAVri'i',  by  the 
horses  and  human 
beings  who  have  per- 
ished there.  Thousand^  of  detrained  Russian  troops,  says  the 
London  Standard,  "after  marching  all  day  to  a  place  where  they 
expected  to  find  proper  food  and  odging  land  other  preparations 
made  to  receive  them,  found  to  their  dismay  only  a  few  sheds  and 
huts  and  no  food." 

But  the  sufferings  of  the  soldiers,  as  all  English  authorities 
agree,  are  exceeded  by  the  sufferings  of  the  women  and  children. 
These  non  combatants  are  "  flying  from  Manchuria,"  says  the 
London  Times,  only  to  find  themselves,  after  days  of  imprison- 
ment in  the  most  primitive  railway  conveyances,  huddled  together 
without  food  or  .shelter  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  frozen  lake, 
awaiting  their  turn  to  cross.  The  spectacle  they  present  is  de- 
.scribed  by  the  English  daily  as  "  truly  pitiable."  and  of  one  con- 
signment of  this  human  freight  the  London  Standard,  on  the  au- 
thority* of  eye-witnesses,  relates: 

"  At  Lake  Baikal  this  pitiful  freight  of  women  and  children,  the 
babe  at  the  breast  and  the  babe  unborn,  turned  out  of  their  trucks 
and  carriages  for  the  first  time  for  five  weary  days  to  face  tiie 
dreaded  crossing  of  the  frozen  lake.  For  five  interminable  days 
the  poor  wretches  had  perforce  been  kept  shut  up  in  the  train, 
which  nowhere  stopped  long  enough  to  admit  of  air  or  exercise 
being  taken,  but,  ever  on  and  on,  thousand  mile  after  thou.sand  mile. 
to  reach  safety.  And  at  Lake  Baikal  were  Russian  troykas,  three 
horses  harnessed  abreast  to  a  sledge,  and  here  the  women  and 
babes  piled  in,  crowded  for  warmth,  and  wrapped,  such  as  had 
warm  clothing,  into  .shapeless  heaps  of  shawls  and  furs.  In  the 
fear  of  exposing  tender  children  to  the  frosty  air  and  the  wind 
which  ever  blows  along  the  six  hundred  miles  length  of  this  mys- 
terious lake,  the  wrapping  was  sometimes  overdone.  Several  chil- 
dren were  found  dead  by  the  time  that  five  hours'  gallop  across 
the  lake  came  to  an  end.  And  how  many  fell  ill  none  knows.  In- 
fluenza broke  out  aboard  the  train,  but  none  dare  break  down,  and 
the  flushed,  feverish  faces  of  brave  mothers  told  a  tale  as  sad  as 
the  pale,  wan  faces  of  the  little  sufferers." — Translations  made  for 
The  Literary  Digest. 


RUSSIAS'    ATTI  I  UDK. 

—Jugeud  (Munich). 


THE  MEANING  OF  JAPAN'S  CAUTION  ON  THE 

YALU. 

SOMETHING  of  sufficient  importance  to  cause  an  essential 
modification  of  Japan's  plan  of  campaign  has  very  probably 
happened  in  northern  Korea.  This  is  the  theory  upon  which  the 
newspapers  of  continental  Europe  account  for  the  banishment  of 
all  war  correspondents  from  the  front.  These  enterprising  young 
men,  we  read  in  the  Fremdendlatt  (Vienna),  were  overjoyed  at  the 
prospect  of  a  termination  to  their  period  of  impatient  idleness  at 
the  extreme  rear.  A  few  of  the  more  favored  were  actually  ma- 
king for  the  theater  of  war,  and  others  were  to  follow.  But  now  all 
permits  are  revoked  without  a  word  of  warning,  and  the  secrets 
of  Ping  Yang,  Wonsan,  and  other  familiar  places  remain  impene- 
trable. 

London  newspapers  are  at  no  loss  to  account  for  all  this  Japa- 
nese caution.  The  Mikado's  subjects  are  a  secretive  people,  we 
are  reminded  by  the  London  Times,  and  they  have  not  yet  wholly 
grasped  the  Western  idea  of  discussing  one's  affairs  in  the  news- 
papers. The  Japanese  are  well  aware  of  the  enormous  moral  sig- 
nificance of  a  first  victory  over  a  white  foe,  thinks  the  London 
Standard,  and  they  are  making  that  victory  certain  through  the 
establishment  of  a  strategic  zone  impassable  by  war  correspond- 
ents. T/ie  St.  James's  Gazette  (London)  seems  as  expectant  as 
ever  of  "a  great  surprise."  reflecting  credit  upon  the  military 
prowess  of  Great  Britain's  ally,  while  the  London  News  continues 
to  wonder  if  the  Russians  may  not  become  victims  of  some 
gigantic  mystification  engineered  from  Tokyo. 

Short  work  is  made  of  all  these  hypotheses,  on  the  continent  of 
Europe.  The  militar}-  expert  of  the  Journal  des  Dcbats  (Paris) 
reminds  us  that  it  is  the  Japanese  who  are  supposed  to  suffer  from 
delay,  and  he  speculates  as  to  whether  present  delay  can  be  of  a 
voluntary  character,  since  Japan  is  said  to  command  the  sea.  The 
Temps  (Paris)  points  out  that  a  new  and  capable  Russian  com- 
mander-inrchief  is  hurrying  to  Manchuria  to  lead  the  Czar's  army, 
and  Japan,  presumably,  may  wish  to  strike  her  first  blow  before 
his  appearance  upon  the  scene.  The  Figaro  (Paris)  considers  it 
certain  that  Japan's  fleet  sustained  serious  injuries  before  Port 
Arthur,  "  of  which  the  secret  was  kept."  and  it  infers  that  the  main 
army,  wherever  it  is.  may  have  met  with  misfortunes  and  obsta- 
cles of  which  nothing  is  revealed.  And  that  candid  critic,  the 
Fremdenblatt  (Vienna),  suspects  Japan  of  having  too  promptly 
taken  Russia's  measure.  The  inglorious  Russia  of  recent  watery 
catastrophes  is  not,  we  are  told,  to  be  confounded  with  the  mighty 
Russia  who  is  now  to  show  her  superior  familiarity  with  con- 
tinental areas. 

These  general  considerations  are  strengthened,  in  the  opinion  of 
our  continental  authorities,  by  the  military  situation  that  now  pre- 
sents itself  on  the  banks  of  the  Yalu.  The  real  cause  of  the  long 
wait,  asserts  the  Figaro,  is  to  be  found  in  the  great  superiority  of 
Russia  in  cavalry  combined  with  the  admitted  inferiority  of  the 
Japanese  in  that  arm.  The  Fremdenblatt  would  sum  it  up  in  the 
word  "Cossack."  It  interprets  all  reports  of  recent  skirmishes 
between  outposts  in  the  region  north  of  Ping  Vang  as  evidence  of 
Japan's  inability  to  pierce  the  Cossack  line — at  least  for  the  pres- 
ent. And  the  French  paper  thinks  that  Japan's  superiority  in 
numbers  south  of  the  Yalu  does  not  materially  affect  this  situation. 
The  Cossacks  are  holding  the  Japanese  back  while  Russia  mo- 
bilizes near  Harbin  or,  perhaps,  farther  north.  The  number  of 
Cossacks  thus  engaged  daily  increases,  a  fact  of  dire  import  to 
Japan,  if  we  may  accept  the  verdict  of  the  pro-Russian  French 
organ.     To  quote  : 

"  The  Japanese  troops  assembled  in  the  region  about  Seoul  have 
lately  commenced  their  movement  northward.  It  would  seem  that 
we  must  wait  some  time  yet  for  any  great  battle,  because  the 
greater  part  of  Russia's  forces  must  still  be  some  distance  from 
the  frontiers  of  Korea.  On  the  other  hand,  we  shall  witness,  in  all 
probability,  frequent  skirmishes  of  the  outposts  in  the  region  of 
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the  Yalu.  The  opposing  forces  have  already  come  into  contact 
near  Ping  Yang. 

"  In  these  initial  skirmishes  we  shall  undoubtedly  observe  the 
superiority  of  the  Russian  cavalry  accentuated  In  the  Far  East 
the  Russian  cavalry  is  almost  wholly  composed  of  these  famous 
Cossacks,  whose  renown  is  worldwide. 

"  It  is  well  known  in  a  general  way  that  under  the  name  of  Cos- 
sacks are  comprehended  the  population  of  certain  frontier  regions 
of  Russia  throughout  Europe  and  Siberia.  Grouped  in  communi- 
ties termed  voiskos.  the  Cossacks  have  a  political  and  civil  organ- 
ization of  their  own  primitive  kind. 

"Accustomed  for  generations  to  defend  the  Russian  Empire 
against  its  terrible  neighbors,  trained  to  the  profession  of  arms  by 
struggles  against  the  Turks,  the  Tatars,  and  the  Chinese,  the 
Cossacks  have  preserved  to  our  own  days  their  warlike  spirit  and 
their  warlike  tastes,  which  the  Russian  Government  has  striven  to 
develop  in  order  to  reap  every  advantage  from  them. 

"  In  return  for  certain  privileges,  such  as  exemption  from  taxes. 
the  Cossacks  have  agreed  to  bear  a  military  burden  much  greater 
than  that  imposed  upon  the  other  inhabitants  of  Russia.  They  are 
all  without  distinction  bound  to  serve  for  twenty  years.  This 
period  of  service  they  can  diminish  neither  by  purchase  nor  by 
substitution.  They  must,  moreover,  pay  for  their  own  horses  and 
their  own  weapons. 

"From  their  very  infancy  the  Cossacks  learn  to  ride  a  horse. 
The  difficulties  they  find  in  subsisting  inure  them  to  fatigue  and 
privation,  of  which  they  do  not  complain.  Hence,  when  they  go 
into  the  army,  they  are  already  accomplished  cavalr}men.  patient, 
obedient,  incapable  of  fatigue.  As  for  the  officers,  they  are  in  no 
respect  inferior  to  the  officers  of  regular  cavalry.  They  are  all 
educated  at  military  schools. 

"The  military  education  given  to  Cos.sacks  is  very  complete. 
The  squadrons  or  sotnias  are  always  ready  to  fight  afoot  as  well 
as  on  horseback.  Their  weapons  at  present  consist  of  a  sword,  a 
dagger,  and  a  rifle.  The  men  in  the  front  ranks  are  also  equipped 
with  a  spear. 

"  It  is  easv  to  understand  the  advantages  which  mav  be  derived 


from  soldiers  wht)  can  with  equal  ease  act  as  cavalrymen  for  the 
shock  of  battle  or  as  mounted  infantrymen. 

"  The  Cossacks  are  better  adapted  than  any  other  troops  would 
be  to  oppose  an  impenetrable  barrier  to  the  Japanese  cavalry,  to 
find  out  the  strength  of  the  enemy,  and  to  halt  their  advancing 
columns. 

"Just  now,  when  it  is  essential  to  cover  the  Russian  concentra- 
tion, the  Cossacks  are  playing  a  most  important  part.  The  pre- 
liminary skirmishes  which  have  been  taking  place  reveal  the  per- 
fect aptitude  and  the  correctness  of  the  Cossack  tactics. 

"At  a  considerable  distance  from  the  Yalu  we  see  reconnois- 
sances  being  pushed  toward  the  south.  These  small  and  mobile 
forces  have  no  intention  of  giving  battle.  Their  mission  is  simply 
that  of  looking  for  the  enemy,  and  when  they  have  found  him  they 
cling  to  him  and  watch  all  his  movements.  What  is  required, 
above  all,  of  the  Cossacks  is  to  keep  headquarters  well  informed, 
and,  with  all  deference  to  the  Anglo-American  press,  the  Russians 
have  sought  nothing  more  at  Ping  Yang." — Translations  7nade  for 
The  Literakv  Digest. 


SOUTH    AFRICA'S   CHINESE    LABOR 
EXCITEMENT. 

ISSUES  affecting  not  only  the  social,  political,  and  industrial 
future  of  South  Africa,  but,  according  to  newspaper  comment, 
the  moral  destinies  of  the  British  Empire,  are  involved  in  the 
Transvaal's  Chinese  labor  problem.  "  Here  is  slavery — limited 
indeed  in  duration — and  the  slave-trade,  restored  in  a  colony  and 
sanctioned  by  the  imperial  Government  after  two  hundred  millions 
have  been  spent  in  a  war  to  make  Africa  British,  and  so  far  as  is 
possible  white,"  declares  The  Pilot  (London),  which  opposed  the 
importation  of  the  coolies  into  the  mining  region,  but  which  pre- 
dicted that  the  financial  magnates  will  procure  "  slave  labor  for  the 
Transvaal."  The  London  Times,  a  stanch  advocate  of  the  im- 
portation of  the  Chinese  into  South  Africa,  speaks  of  "the  neces- 


The  Cossacks  are  suspected  of  having  caused  much  of  the  delay  incoming  toclosequarters  on  the  Yalu,  where  Japan  is  said  to  intend  dealing  her  long 
expected  first  blow.  The  Japanese  army  is  deficient  in  cavalry,  whereas  the  Cossacks  render  Russia  strong  in  that  arm.  The  photograph  shows  a  mili- 
tary staff  of  "  Cossacks  of  the  Don." 

A  COSSACK   COMMANDER   AND   HIS   STAFF. 
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GEN.    BAKON   T.    KLKOKI. 

He  is  understood  to  have 
taken  up  the  question  of  the 
Japanese  cavalry,  which  is 
proving  very  deficient,  ac- 
cording to  the  news  de- 
spatches. 


I'Rl.NCK       KOTOlino      K.^NI.N. 

A  scion  of  the  royal  house, 
we  believe,  altho  a  Japanese 
prince  does  not  always  have 
a  definite  status.  He  is  now 
a  major-general  in  the  cav- 
alrv. 


I.IELT.-GFN.  B.-^KON    l.'VCHIMI. 

He  commands  the  eighth 
division,  which  was  report- 
ed at  Ping-Yang  in  one  de- 
spatch although  another  re- 
ports it  still  in  Japan. 


GKN.    COUNT  .M.   NODZU. 

He  has  for  years  past  had 
supervision  of  the  education 
of  Japan's  army  officers 
along  western  European 
lines. 


LT.-GEN.   B.^RO.N   OSHIM.A. 

One  report  assigns  him  to 
the  command  of  the  third 
division,  a  force  which  em- 
barked on  the  first  despatch 
of  troops  to  the  mainland. 


COMMANDERS    RESPONSIBLE    FOR   JAPAN'S   FIRST    BLOW    ON    LAND. 


sity  lor  supplementing  the  lal)Oi"  .supply  of  our  new  colonies  by  the 
importation  of  Asiatics."  and  adds  that  "  the  prosperity  of  the 
Transvaal  is  bound  up  with  the  prosperity  of  the  mines:  the  mines 
are  short  of  labor,  and,  therefore,  can  not  prosper.  The  .South 
African  native  can  not  or  will  not  furnish  the  requisite  amount  of 
'abor,  unskilled  white  labor  does  not  pay,  even  supposing  that  it 
can  be  induced  to  emigrate,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  Transvaa 
are  forced  by  a  relentless  series  of  syllogisms  to  regard  Asiatic 
labor  as  their  only  chance  of  financial  salvation." 

Ever}'  one  of  these  contentions  is  denied  by  the  London  Spec- 
tator, which  says  the  mining  companies  have  practised  coercion  in 
procuring  the  forty-five  thousand  signatures  to  the  petition  which 
influenced  one  South  African  legislative  council — riot  a  popularly 
elected  body — to  pronounce  in  favor  of  Chinese  labor.  "  In  many 
cases  it  is  a  question  of  signing  the  petition  or  dismissal."  Anti- 
Chinese  meetings  in  .South  Africa,  we  are  further  told  in  this 
weekly  organ,  have  been  broken  up  by  the  paid  retainers  of  the 
mine-owners.  The  African  Review  (London),  which  is  an  invest- 
ors" organ,  is  very  much  opposed  to  any  discussion  of  the  question 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  holding  that  the  action  of  the  legisla- 
tive council  on  the  spot  is  sufficient.  Great  importance  is  attached 
by  the  London  News  to  the  objections  to  Chinese  labor  which 
have  been  urged  by  Premier  Seddon.  of  New  Zealand,  Premier 
Deakin,  of  Australia,  and  the  authorities  of  Cape  Colony.  The 
Saturday  Review  {l^ondiOVi),  however,  says  these  objections  should 
not  be  taken  into  account.  The  London  A'f^o/J  predicts  that  the  in- 
troduction of  Chinese  will  bring  about  a  problem  more  complicated 
than  that  of  the  negro  in  the  United  States.  It  makes  the  topic  a 
basis  for  predictions  that  Mr.  Balfour's  ministry  can  not  survive. 
London  Truth,  on  the  other  hand,  believes  that  the  introduction 
of  the  Chinese  will  end  for  a  long  time  any  prospect  of  federating 
the  British  Empire : 

"  We  have  not  quite  forgotten  the  Helots'  petition  before  the 
war,  for  which  signatures  were  bought  at  so  much  per  hundred. 
One  of  the  few  newspapers  not  owned  by  the  Park-laners  in  .South 
Africa  has  given  an  interesting  account  of  how  the.se  intelligent 
capitalists  paid  roughs  openly  to  figure  as  working  men  at  meet- 
ings favorable  to  Chine.se  dumping,  to  vote  for  resolutions,  and  to 
break  up  meetings  held  on  the  other  side.  They  are,  therefore, 
drawing  too  heavy  a  draft  on  our  credulity  when  they  ask  us  to 
believe  that  the  signatures  to  the  petition  that  they  iiave  just  got  up 
are  genuine,  altho  they  assure  us  tliat  they  have  been  checked  and 
audited  by  themselves*.  The  signatures  very  possibly  are  there. 
15ut  how  did  they  get  there?     In  some  cases  by  bribery,  and   in 


others  by  undue  pressure.  The  petition,  they  say,  is  really 
a  referendum.  If  so.  why  did  they  protest  against  a  referen- 
dum when  proposed?  Because  the  voting  would  have  been 
.secret." 


ANOTHER  GREAT  NAVY  SCHEME  IN 
GERMANY. 

GERMANY  is  on  the  eve  of  a  further  ambitious  enlargement 
of  her  battle-ship  and  cruiser  squadrons,  according  to  posi- 
tive announcements  in  usually  well-informed  German  newspapers. 
The  Grenzboten  (Leipsicj,  the  imperialist  organ,  was  the  first  to 
hint  at  the  matter,  but  the  subject  attracted  no  particular  attention 
until  the  Danziger  Zeituiig  took  it  up.  This  paper  declares  that 
the  thirty-eight  battle-ships  to  be  completed  by  1920  (by  1917  ac- 
cording to  other  authorities)  "will  be  wholly  inadequate  to  the  pro- 
tection of  German  interests"  even  in  conjunction  with  the  cruisers 
now  built  or  building.  Accordingly,  a  new  navy  bill  is  in  prepara- 
tion. The  date  of  its  presentation  to  the  Reichstag  depends  upon 
circumstances.  The  Vorii^iirfs  (Berlin)  has  long  been  suspicious 
of  something  of  this  sort,  but  the  Socialist  organ  does  not  look  lor 
the  appearance  of  the  new  bill  during  the  present  se.ssion.  The 
prospect  of  delay  is  aggravating  to  the  Rheinisch-Westfdlische 
Zeitung,  which  says  that  the  contemplated  enlargement  of  the 
navy  program  is  due,  among  other  things,  to  the  need  of  protect- 
ing Germany's  interests  in  .South  America.     To  quote  : 

"  The  construction  of  a  third  double  squadron  can  not  be  de- 
ferred. Nations  in  which  we  have  immense  interests  to  protect, 
such  as  Brazil,  Chile,  and  Argentina,  possess  imposing  battle-ships 
and  powerful  cruisers.  We  can  not  impress  such  countries,  when 
the  necessity  arises,  by  sending  to  them  small  cruisers  or  anti- 
quated schoolships,  too  old  for  action.  The  presence  of  the  Bran- 
denburg squadron  in  the  Far  East  was  of  incalculable  importance 
in  establishing  a  prestige  for  the  German  fleet.  But  it  enters  into 
the  head  of  no  one  in  this  country  to  engage  in  rivalry  with  the 
navy  of  Great  Britain 

"There  are  stations  to  which  armored  cruisers  or  powerful  pro- 
tected cruisers  may  be  .sent  in  place  of  battleships.  This  is  a  mat- 
ter for  subsequent  consideration.  The  one  thing  certain  is  that 
the  additional  six  large  crui-sers  and  .seven  small  ones  under  con- 
sideration for  foreign  service  would  be  hopelessly  inadequate. 
A  demand  for  something  more  than  this  will  be  presented  in  due 
time,  because  the  firm  conviction  exists  in  navy  circles  that  with 
out  powerful  squadrons  on  distant  stations  (^ermany  can  not  fulfil 
her  destiny  on  the  water. —  Translations  made  for  Tnii  Litkrary 
Digest. 
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NOTABLE    BOOKS    OF    THE    DAY. 


A   CONTFIVIPORARY  OF   ADAM    BEDE'S. 


pensation),  phonograph  (monogram),  and  others  of  the  same  cast. 
The  "guid  auld  wives"  are  endlessly  taking  a  cup  of  tea  with  each 
other.     There  is  a  wonderful  ••  wee  lassie  '   of  her  son  John  whom  Mrs. 


The  Story  of  Susan.    By  Mrs.  Henry  Dudeney. 
$1.50.     Dodd,  Mead  &  Co. 


Cloth,   384  pp.    Price, 


THE  scenes  and  the  people  of  this  story  are  cast  in  the  days  when 
the  late  Queen  Victoria  was  spoken  of  as  the  "  young  queen,"  and 
so  clearly  does  the  author  present  the  difference  between  the  so- 
cial atmosphere  then  and  now  that  the  reader  becomes  impressed  with 
the  truth  of  this  glimpse  o^  English  life  in  the  "  thirties."  The  people 
here  are  essentially  the  same  as  those  with  whom  George  Eliot  occupied 
herself  in  her  earlier  stories — the  lower  middle  class,  trades-people,  an 
occasional  clergyman,  with  social  viewpoints  that  differentiate  the 
church-people  from  the  dissenters. 

The  heroine,  Susan,  is  a  lady's  maid  whose  sweet-natured  worldliness 
and  weakness  of  will  _are  ever  at  war  with  the  pious  intentions  that 
prompt  her  to  live  up  to  the  mark  approved  by  her  devoted  but  strenu- 
ous-minded Methodist  lover,  Martin  Heritage.  In  the  rectitude  that 
condemns,  coupled  with  the  kindliness  that  forgives.  Heritage  reminds 
one  in  certain  ways  of  Adam  Bede,  just  as  certain  points  in  Susan's 
conduct,  growing  out  of  lack  of  mental  poise  and  a  love  of  natural 
pleasure,  recall  Hetty.  Like  George  Eliot's  stories,  too,  this  book  may 
serve  to  point  the  difference  between    the  early  spirit  of  Methodism 

in  England    and   the  modifications 
which  time  has  wrought  in  it. 

The  similarity  between  George 
Eliot's  and  Jlrs.  Dudeney's  work 
does  not  pass  beyond  the  point  of 
view.  Style  and  treatment  are  dif- 
ferent. Mrs.  Dudeney,  tho  quite  as 
leisurely  in  her  method,  does  not 
exhibit  the  same  sense  of  responsi- 
bility as  that  which  e.xhaled  from 
the  pages  of  the  older  author.  Her 
humor,  tho  diffused  and  subtly  per- 
vasive, lacks  the  point  and  pith  of 
George  Eliot's.  Indeed,  in  this 
book  Mrs.  Dudeney  differs  from 
herself.  She  is  less  subtle  and  less 
cynical  than  in  her  earlier  stories, 
and  especially  in  those  dealing  with 
present-day  London  life. 

"The  Story  of  Susan"  has  the 
charm  of  lightness  of  touch — a  touch 
that  is  at  once  penetrating,  playful, 
and  sympathetic.  There  is  little  plot  and  not  much  in  the  way  of 
<iramatic  situation.  The  interest  is  sustained  through  play  of  character 
upon  character  and  skilful  interpositions  on  the  author's  part  by  way 
of  telling  the  story.  It  is  not  the  sort  of  tale  in  which  beauty  of  work- 
manship is  lost  in  the  rush  of  emotion. 


MRS.    HENRY    DUDENEY. 


PORRIDGE   FROM    A   SCOTCH    KITCHEN. 


"M" 


Mrs.  M'Lerie.     By  J.   J.    Bell.     Cloth,  230  pp.      Price,  $1.00.    The  Century 
Company. 

RS.  M'LERIE"  ought  to  be  enormously  delightful  to  those 
who  like  that  sort  of  thing.  To  those  who  do  not,  it  will  be 
like  a  red  rag  to  a  bull,  and  they  will  devoutly  wish  that  the 
condition  of  the  Scottish  brain,  which  is  said  to  require  a  surgical  opera- 
tion for  its  reception  of  a  joke,  might  have  another  restriction,  to  wit, 
that  the  said  brain  could  never,  even  through  the  drastic  beneficence  of 
cold  steel,  even  let  one  out.  Mr.  Bell  is  not  so  much  kail-yard  as  Jie  is 
•warm  porridge. 

"Mrs.  M'Lerie"  is  a  highland  "Mr.  Dooley  "  in  pelto ;  the  likeness, 
however,  is  only  superficial.  The  dame  has  a  foil  in  her  neighbor,  Mrs. 
Munro  ;  and  in  this  series  of  sketches  that  good  creature  plays  Mr. 
Hennesy's  role.  The  wearisome  iteration  of  interrogatory  and  labori- 
ously extorted  response  suggests  the  method  of  old-time  colored  min- 
-strels,  when  the  "  middle  "  man  dragged  replies  from  the  "  end  "  man. 
Mrs.  M'Lerie  is  also  a  Mrs.  Malaprop,  and,  through  the  same  mental 
strain,  sometimes  lapses  into  a  moldy  little  pun.  'When  this  collection 
of  graces  is  served  with  Scotch  dialect  galore,  the  brimming  cup  of  joy 
overflows. 

Think  of  the  magnanimity  of  an  author  when  he  will  go  to  such 
verbal  lengths  as  this  to  make  others  happy  : 

"  No'  if  I  wis  to  be  tortured  on  the  rack,''  said  Mrs.  Munro,  who  was 
fond  of  reading  Foxe's  "  Book  of  Martyrs.'" 

"  I  lift  yin  o'  my  paircels  on  the  rack,"'  said  Mrs.  M'Lerie,  "but  I  got 
it  the  next  day." 

"  I  did  na  mean  that  kin'  o'  rack.  I  meant  the  rack  for — for  streechin' 
folk." 

"Oh,  ay." 

Some  of  Mrs.  M'Lerie's  misfits  in  the  matter  of  words  are  :  deleerious 
^deleterious),   rattles  (raffles),    collusion    (delusion),   dispensary   (dis- 


M'Lerie  holds  in  extravagant  regard, 
money  for  it,  and  at  a  jumble  sale  she 
wanted  to  buy  a  "wee  chair"  for  the 
child.  Only,  when  she  had  made  up 
her  mind  to  it,  the  chair  had  been 
sold  !  This  is  more  tragic  than  most 
of  the  tales. 

The  visit  Mrs.  M'Lerie  paid  to  her 
"  guid-sister,"  Mistress  M'Corkindale, 
is  simply  sad,  not  tragic,  tho  the  vis- 
iting lady  nearly  runs  herself  to  death 
in  trying  to  escape  from  a  frolicsome 
goat  whose  attentions  were  entirely 
playful.  Mrs.  Munro  vainly  tries  to 
set  before  her  the  healthful  delights 
she  must  have  had  in  her  villaggia- 
tura,  such  as  "milk  warm  frae  the 
cow,"  and  eggs  "  new  laid." 


She  was  even  willing  to  gie  up 


"  It  maun   be   fine    to  sit   doon   to 
yer  breckfast,  kennen  the   eggs  wis  J-  J-  "t:LL, 

laid  that  vera  momin'  !  " 

"  Maybe.  .  .  It's  no'  vera  fine  hearin'  them  bein'  laid  at  three  o'clock 
in  the  mornin'." 

"fits  !     Ye  cudna  hear  an  egg  bein'  laid.  Mistress  M'Leerie  !  " 

"Cud  I  no'  ?  .  .  .  I  tell  ye.  Mistress  Munro,  I  heard  the  beasts 
cryin'  '  Cock-"a-leerie-law '  every  mornin' — ay,  even  on  the  Sawbath  ! " 

"  Och  !     That  wud  be  the  cocks." 

"Aweel,  it's  a'  yin.  Whitever  it  wis,  it  begood  aboot  three  i'  the 
mornin',  an'  I  never  boot  an  e'e  after  that.  Aw,  Mistress  Munro,  it's  a 
sair  job  bidin'  at  afairm  when  ye're  no'  used  to  it  !" 

This  is  as  amusing  a  passage  as  Mrs.  M'Lerie  affords. 


A   JEWISH    EPIC. 

The  FL'GITIVE  :     Being  Memoirs  of  a  Wanderer  in  Search  of  Home.     By 
Ezra  S.  Brudno.     Cloth,  392  pp.     Price,  $1.50.     Doubleday,  Page  &  Co. 

FROM  every  point  of  view  this  is  a  remarkable  story.  Told  in  the 
first  person,  the  writer  makes  full  use  of  his  opportunity  to  give 
it  all  the  forceful  directness  of  a  personal  narrative,  and,  dealing 
with  the  deepest  emotions  of  the  human  soul,  it  emits  from  point  to 
point  the  intensity  of  white  heat.  The  scenes  are  laid  in  Lithuanian 
Russia  and  the  most  stirring  incidents  cluster  around  the  Jewish  mas- 
sacre at  Kief — the  forerunner  of  the  Kishinefif  affair. 

The  reader's  introduction  to  the  home  life  of  a  prosperous  and  cul- 
tured Jewish  family  is  followed  swiftly  by  the  accusation  of  the  father 
as  the  murderer  of  a  Christian  child  for  ritual  purposes.  Speedily  upon 
this  comes  the  downfall  of  the  family  and  the  helpless  orphanage  of  the 
one  supposed  to  tell  the  tale. 

At  this  point  in  the  story,  the  reader,  who  enjoys  a  look  into  the 
curious  customs  of  a  peculiar  and  isolated  people,  will  be  amply  grati- 
fied. A  graphic  picture  is  presented  of  the  way  in  which  orthodox 
Russian  Jews  feel  in  duty  bound — however  poor  themselves — to  care 
for  orphans  by  passing  them  on  from 
house  to  house  and  educating  them 
at  public  expense. 

The  queer  customs  and  confined 
outlook  of  the  Jews  within  the  pale 
make  absorbing  reading.  An  inti- 
mate record  of  any  people  is  interest- 
ing, but  added  to  the  common  human 
interest  we  have  here  the  unique  ra- 
cial intensity,  the  self-devouring  pride 
in  purity  of  blood,  which  upholds 
the  Jew  however  trampled  upon  ; 
and,  growing  out  of  this  again,  that 
peculiar  surface  humility,  put  on  like 
a  garment,  as  it  were,  and  which  in 
itself  explains  the  appearance  of  ti- 
midity which  careless  observers  often 
mistake  for  cowardice  in  theordinary 
Jew. 

In  this  story  we  also  trace  between 
the  lines  the  thought  of  the  hopeless- 
ness of  expecting  any  people  of  ancient  religious  faith  to  ever  wholly 
rid  themselves  of  its  influence  and  take  on  the  mental  brand  of  a  faith 
so  comparatively  new  as  Christianity.     The  latter,  when  donned  by  the 
Jews,  is  merely  an  outer  garment. 

The  hero  of  this  story  is  emphatically  an  emancipated  Jew  who  comes 
into  intimate  touch  with  the  very  newest  phases  of  thought,  who  loves 
with  deepest  devotion  a  Christian  maiden  whose  influence  is  the  main 
factor  in  causing  him  to  break  with  tradition  ;  and  yet,  to  his  latest 
breath,  we  feel  he  must  remain  a  Jew  of  Jews. 

No  less  effective  as  a  life  picture  is  that  portion  of  the  story  which 
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deals  with  the  New  York  Ghetto,  where  the  hero  again  falls  in  with  his 
early  friends  after  they  have  been  driven  from  Russia. 

A  rarely  observant  American  may  perhaps  now  and  then  walk  through 
New  York's  Ghetto  and  mark  a  difference  in  the  bearing,  breeding,  and 
intelligence  of  the  people  seen  there  ;  but  to  the  every-day  observer 
they  are  all  alike.  Let  such  observers  read  this  story,  if  they  care  to 
know  how  scholars  and  thinkers  and  people  of  genius  and  fine  traditions 
feel  penned  in  among  their  inferiors  in  the  slums  of  New  York. 

This  story  is  as  pathetic  as  Martha  Wolfenstein's  "Idyls  of  the 
Gass."  It  has  the  same  intense  heart  cry  of  the  Jew  ;  but  the  cry  is 
more  searching  and  far-reaching. 


THE   HARDIHOOD   OF   MR.   HARDY. 

The  Dynasts.     By  Thomas  Hardy.     Cloth,  5  x  7>^  in.,  228  pp.     Price,  $1.50 
net.    The  Macniillan  Company. 

MR.  THOMAS  HARDY,  in  his  latest  work,  "The  Dynasts,"  has 
set  a  doughty  task  to  the  critic.  It  is  serenely  set  forth  on  the 
title-page  as  "A  Drama  of  the  Napoleonic  Wars,  in  Three  Parts, 
Nineteen  Acts  and  One  Hundred  and  Thirty  Scenes."  This  may  well 
make  any  one  pause  and  breathe  hard.  But  a  study  of  Part  First — 
which  is  all  that  this  volume  contains,  and  it  is  the  only  one  in  print  as 
yet — renders  the  prospect  still  more  appalling.  The  dramatis  persoiue 
number  one  hundred  and  thirty-five,  and,  as  if  this  were  not  enough, 
there  are  introduced  phantom  intelligences,  five  in  number,  with*pirit 
messengers  and  recording  angels.  After  which  one  is  relieved  to  find 
that  Mr.  Hardy  avows  in  his  Preface  that  "  The  Dynasts"  is  intended 
simply  "for  mental  performance."  There  is  a  fore-scene  in  the  over- 
world,  and  the  stage  settings,  which  are  highly  colored  specimens  of 
descriptive  writing,  would  convince  an  idiot  that  this  ponderous  drama 
could  not  be  put  upon  any  boards.  "Effects"  are  circumstantially 
outlined  which  make  the  stage  mechanism  of  "Parsifal"  seem  as 
simple  as  the  unfolding  of  a  sweet-brier  rose. 

"Anew  and  penetrating  light  descends  on  the  spectacle,  enduing 
men  and  things  with  a  seeming  transparency,  and  exhibiting  as  one 
organism  the  anatomy  of  life  and  movement  in  all  humanity  and  vital- 
ized matter  included  in  the  display." 

From  this  First  Part  of  "The  Dynasts"  it  is  patent  that  Mr.  Hardy  se- 
lected his  theme  with  special  consideration  for  a  luxuriously  intimate  ex- 
posure of  his  attitude  toward  man's  destiny  and  toward  the  Primal  Cause 
of  all  things.  His  conception  of  the  "Immanent  Will"  is  unrighteous 
to  the  degree  of  blasphemy,  regarded  from  the  Christian  standpoint, 
and  its  Poe-like  uncanniness  is  saved  from  being  blood-curdling  only  by 
its  fatuity.  The  Greek  notion  of  the  avenging  gods  is  sanity  compared 
with  this  nightmare  of  an  all-moving  but  listless  "It"  that  has  gan- 
grened an  Englishman's  brain. 

In  "Life's  Little  Ironies"  Mr.  Hardy  has  previously  given  a  clear 
idea  of  his  position  as  to  this  primal  agency,  and  it  was  bitterly  pes- 
simistic. In  one  of  the  poems,  called  "Hap,"  he  avers  that,  could  he 
but  feel  himself  the  tortured  butt  of  some  vengeful  god,  "  then  would  I 
bear,  and  clench  myself  and  die,  steeled  by  the  sense  of  ire  unmerited." 
But  the  reality,  according  to  his  conception,  is  not  even  as  soothing  as 
this,  for  he  goes  on  to  say  : 

"...     How  arrives  it  joy  lies  slain. 
And  why  unbloonis  the  best  hope  ever  sown  ? 
Crass  Casualty  obstructs  the  sun  and  rain, 
And  dicmg  Time  for  gladness  casts  a  moan. 

These  purblind  Doomsters  had  as  readily  strown 
Blisses  about  my  pilgrimmage  as  pain." 

This  idea  is  brought  out  in  "The  Dynasts  "  at  greater  length,  with 
insistent  suggestion  of  Mr.  Hardj^'s  baleful  plight  in  the  grip  of  such 
morbid  conception.  One  is  minded  to  deal  out  to  him  the  service  of 
the  practical  hostess  in  Henry  V. :  "  Now  I,  to  comfort  him,  bid  him  a' 
should  not  think  of  God."  He  would  certainly  be  not  only  happier 
himself,  and  more  philosophical,  but  far  more  grateful  to  his  fellow 
men  were  he  to  ban  the  subject  utterly  from  his  brain  and  lips.  This 
idea,  however,  is  the  paramount  one  in  "  The  Dynasts."  He  takes  the 
horrors  of  war,  precipitated  by  that  sublime  parvenu.  Napoleon,  as  an 
object-lesson  of  the  insensate  juggling  of  his  malignant,  prepotent  "It." 

As  for  the  literary  quality  of  this  lengthy  work,  he  composes  his 
Brf)bdignagian  mosaicwithstrenuous,  artistic  patience.  The  imagination 
is  filled  with  the  character  of  the  scenes,  and  the  action  is  vivid,  realistic, 
and  synthesized  in  an  able  manner.  As  poetry,  it  is  grandiose  to  tur- 
gidity  in  its  style,  with  scant  appeal  to  the  higher  emotions.  Napoleon's 
intention  of  utilizing  marine  forces  for  the  subjugation  of  England 
plays  a  large  part  in  this  first  instalment  of  "  The  Dynasts,"  and  the 
battle  of  Trafalgar  is  graphically  pictured.  It  concludes  with  the 
death  of  Pitt. 

But  the  most , interesting  point  for  consideration  is  the  Preface,  for 
there  Mr.  Hardy  gives  the  raison  d't-tre  of  this  portentous  drama. 
Owing  to  his  familiarity  with  the  part  of  England  most  agitated  by 
the  prospect  of  "Bony's"  descent  upon  Albion,  a  section  in  which 
George  III.  had  a  summer  residence,  and  where  Hardy,  Nelson's  flag- 
captain  at  Trafalgar,  was  born,  he  was  led  to  write  "The  Trumpet- 


Major,"  in  1879.  Hardy  found  then  that  he  was  "in  the  tantalizing 
position  of  having  touched  the  fringe  of  a  vast  international  tragedy, 
without  being  able,  through  limits  of  plan,  knowledge,  and  opportunity,' 
to  enter  farther  into  its  events."  Six  years  ago  he  outlined  "The 
Dynasts,"  and  has  been  at  work  on  it,  at  odd  intervals,  ever  since. 
He  felt  that  continental  writers  had  paid  provokingly  slight  regard  to 
English  influence  and  action  throughout  that  struggle. 

As  to  his  introduction  of  "certain  impersonated  abstractions,  or 
intelligences,  called  spirits,"  after  saying  that  "  they  are  intended  to  be 
taken  by  the  reader  for  what  they  may  be  worth  as  contrivances  of  the 
fancy  merely^'  with  the  further  remark  that  "  their  doctrines  are  but 
tentative,  and  are  advanced  with  little  eye  to  a  systemized  philosophy 
warranted  to  lift  '  the  burthen  of  the  mystery '  of  this  unintelligible 
world,"  he  adds  that  "  the  chief  thing  hoped  for  them  is  that  they  and 
their  utterances  may  have  dramatic  plausibility  enough  to  procure  for 
them,  in  the  words  of  Coleridge,  "  that  willing  suspension  of  disbelief 
for  the  moment  which  constitutes  poetic  faith." 

This  apologetic  attitude  toward  the  introduction  of  supernatural 
agencies  does  not  chime  in  with  the  brazen  forwardness  with  which  Mr. 
Hardy  exploits  his  monstrous  conception  of  the  primal  all-doer.  The 
spirits  are  introduced  merely  to  bring  out  concisely  and  with  shifty 
cunning  the  inherent  atrocity  of  this  supreme  Caliban.  Mr.  Hardy  says 
"  the  scheme  of  contrasted  choruses  and  other  conventions  of  this  exter- 
nal  feature  was  shaped  with  a  single  view  to  the  modern  expression  of  a 
modern  outlook."  In  this  same  spirit  of  advanced  modernity,  which, 
happily,  seems  represented  by  Mr.  Hardy  alone,  he  speaks  of  his  grew- 
some  primal  force  as  "  It."  He  courteously  accounts  for  this  also  :  "  The 
abandonment  of  the  masculine  pronoun  in  allusions  to  the  first  or  fun- 
damental energy  seemed  a  necessary  and  logical  consequence  of  the 
long  abandonment  by  thinkers  of  the  anthropomorphic  conception  of 
the  same."  The  derogatory  character  of  Mr.  Hardy's  appellative  is 
slight  aspersion  on  God  composed  to  the  horrible  essence  ascribed  to 
Him.  It  is  not  too  much  to  assert  that  the  author  is  writing  this  drama 
for  the  sake  of  relieving  his  mind  of  the  grisly  phantom  that  weighs  upon 
it  so  heavily.  Were  such  an  omnipotent  monster  personal  and  volent, 
mankind  might  have  the  grim  pleasure  of  cursing  him,  as  Mr.  Hardy 
says  he  would  do.  But  Mr.  Hardy  makes  him  an  utterly  irresponsible 
agent,  who  doesn't  know  what  he  is  doing  !  It  is  a  remarkable  produc- 
tion, but  an  unwholesome  one. 


A    BOOK   ON   EYE-STRAIN. 

Biographic  Clinics.    Vol.    II.    By  George  M.  Gould,  M.D.    Cloth,  375  pp. 
Price,  $1.00.     P.  Blakiston's  Sons  &  Co. 

THIS  volume  may  be  called  a  continuation  of  one  issued  under  the 
same  title  a  year  ago  which  dealt  with  the  ill-health  of  De  Quincy, 
Carlyie,  Darwin,  Huxley,  and  Browning.  This  treats  in  similar 
manner  of  the  ill-health  of  George  Eliot,  George  Henry  Lewes,  Wagner, 
Parkman,  Jane  Welch  Carlyie,  Spencer,  Whittier,  Margaret  Fuller  Os- 
soli,  and  Neitzsche.  The  sufferings  of  each  and  all  of  these  distin- 
guished personages,  the  author  emphatically  insists,  were  due  primarily 
to  "  migraine,"  or  eye-strain. 

In  his  preface,  the  author  complains  of  the  general  indifference  or 
coldness  toward  his  first  book,  not  only  by  critics,  but  by  those  of  his 
own  profession  as  well.  "  The  members  of  the  profession,"  he  says, 
"  are  therefore  not  in  possession  of  the  facts  because,  as  I  think,  of  the 
malfunction  of  their  journalists  and  reviewers.  For  this  reason  I  have 
thought  it  my  duty  to  continue  the  studies  and  to  gather  a  new  series 
into  a  second  volume." 

Surely,  here  is  a  subject  which  any  reviewer  may  be  pardoned  for  not 
attempting  to  speak  on  with  authority,  even  while  fully  sympathizing 
with  the  earnestness  of  the  author,  who,  as  some  of  his  critics  say,  is 
"possessed  by  a  theory  "  from  which  the  bulk  of  his  own  profession 
dissent.  To  assert  that  all  the  physical  miseries  growing  out  of  what 
have  been  long  classed  as  neurotic  disorders  are  due  to  defective  vision 
evokes  important  questions  which  are  beyond  most  reviewers. 

Dr.  Gould  is  the  editor  of  a  medical  publication  and  the  author  of 
many  medical  works.  He  is  a  specialist  and  an  intensely  earnest  spe- 
cial pleader  for  the  things  he  believes.  He  gives  us  a  curiously  inter, 
esting  compilation  of  the  utterances  of  the  eminent  personages  of  whom 
he  treats  and  of  their  friends,  and,  comparing  the  facts  of  periodic 
illness  which  are  thus  brought  out  with  what  Dr.  Gould  knows  of 
eye-strain  and  its  many  ramifications,  he  certainly  appears  to  have 
convinced  himself  that  the  eye  is  the  primal  factor  in  the  troubles  de- 
scribed. The  reader  will  find  much  that  is  interesting  and  instructive, 
even  if  at  the  end  Dr.  Gould  fails  to  convince  him  that  all  the  tempera- 
mental tragedies  which  wrecked  the  lives  of  Carlyie  and  his  wife,  for 
instance,  had  their  origin  in  eye-strain.     Here  is  his  thesis  in  brief  : 

"  The  eye  being  the  creator  of  the  intellect  and  the  instrument,  as 
well,  of  all  mental  activity,  the  mind  and  disposition  arc  speedily  and 
frequently  morbidizcd  by  ocular  malfunction.  I  really  believe  that  eye- 
Strain  is  one  of  the  greatest  of  all  causes  of  'domestic  infelicity,'  and 
that  many  a  divorce  has  been  due  to  it.  If  a  woman  becomes  a  scold, 
a  gadabout,  or  everlastingly  ailing,  the  probability  is,  of  course,  that 
hers  is  another  case  of  the  very  common  disease  called  '  new  woman  '; 
but  it  may  be  one  of  eye-strain  in  the  '  old  woman.'  Even  the  noble 
animal,  man,  may  dis])lay  incompatibility  of  temper,  go  to  the  saloon 
or  club  evenings,  or  drmk  too  much  for  the  same  reason." 
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The  renaissance  of  bicycling  brings  with  it  one  of  the   finest  mechanical  devices  invented  since  the  beginning  of 

this  industry. 

THE   TWO-SPEED  GEAR. 

CHAINLESS  BICYCLE 

Enables  the  rider,  by  a  slight  pressure  of  foot  on  pedal,  to  change  from  high  to  low  gear  for  hill    climbing    and    difficult  roads. 


Eastern  Department,  Hartford,  Conn. 

••Columbia"   ••Crawford"    ••Cleveland" 
••Tribune"        ••Fay  Juveniles" 


Western  Department,  Chicago,  111. 

••Crescent,"       ••Imperial"      ••Rambler" 
••Monarch"     ••Crescent,  Juveniles" 


Catalogues  free  at  our  10,000  dealers'  stores,  or  any  one  Catalogue  mailed  on  receipt  of  a  two-cent  stamp. 
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Made  to  be  worn  by 
good  dressers  on  all  oc- 
casions, who  insist  up- 
on comfort  as  well  as 
correctness  in  clothes. 


THIS 
LABEL 


on  ever^'  coat  assures 
the  wearer  a  gar- 
ment of  dependable 
value. 

The  "Mackinette" 
ser\-es  two  purposes — 
rain  coat  and  overcoat 
— make  the  most  of 
your  overcoat  money. 

Your  clothier  can  show  you  the 
"Mackinette."  Write  us  a  post  card  for 
our  booklet,  "  Sunshine  and  Showers." 


ROSENWALD  &  WEIL 


Franklin  St., 
CHICAGO 


r; 


Your  comfort  during  the  summer 
would  be  much  increased  if  piazza  and 
windows  of  j-our  home  were  fitted 
with  Burlington  Venetian  Blinds. 
Keep  out  the  sun,  admit  light  and  air 
just  where  wanted. 

Also  folding   blinds    and    screens. 
Write  for  Catalog  P. 

Burlington    Venetian    Blind    Co 
Burlington,  Vt. 
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CURRENT  POETRY. 

Poe's  Purgatory. 

By  John  B.  Tabb. 

"And   my  soul   from    out   that   shadow   that   lies 

floating  on  the  floor. 
Shall  be  lifted— never  more." 


All  others  rest  ;  but  I, 
Dream-haunted,  lie — 
A  distant  roar 
As  ot  tumultuous  waters,  evermore 
About  my  brain. 
E'en  Sleep,  tho  fain 
To  soothe  me,  flies  affrighted  ;  and  alone 
I  bear  the  incumbent  stone 
Of  Death 
That  stifles  breath, 
But  not  the  hideous  chorus  crying  "Shame  !  " 
Upon  my  name. 

Had  I  not  Song? 
Yea  ;  and  it  lingers  yet 

The  souls  to  fret 
Of  an  ignoble  throng. 
Aflame  with  hate 
Of  the  exulting  Fate 
That  hurls  their  idols  from  her  temple  fair. 
And  shrines  me  there. 

—Prom  T/te  Itidependent . 
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Model  "K" 

here  illustrated,  is  the  strongest  and  most 
powerful  car  of  its  weigrht  ever  built.  It  has 
tuU  eUiptic  spnngrs.  two  powerful  brakes, 30-in. 
wheels  and  3' i  inch  tires,  84-in.  wheel  base,  2 
cylinder  opposed  engines  of  16  actual  horse- 
power, and  carries  five  people  over  any  kind  of 
roads,  in  any  kind  of  weather.  Nothing  equal 
to  It  either  in  power  or  appearance,  sold  for 
double  the  price. 

^^1^  Totxring  Cars 

Six  different  models $650  tO  $1,350  at  thefactory. 
Model  "K"  with  four  lamps  and  horn,  $1,200  at  the 
factory.  Same  car  fitted  with  canopy  top,  bt-veled 
plate  glass  swin^rintr  front  and  side  baskets,  Model 
"L"  $1,350  at  the  factory.  Rambler  Delivery 
Wagons,  with  detachable  top,  $850  at  the  factory. 

Our  new  illustrated  catalog^ie.  ehowg  each  different 

style  of  car  and  tells  it^  special  points  of  merit. 

Shall  we  mail  jou  a  copy? 

Tlios.  B.  Jeffery  &  Co.,  Kenosha,  Wis.,  U.  S.  A. 


Chicago.  304  Walash  .Are. 


Boston,  145  Columbus  Ave. 


The  pleasure  of  out  door  life  and  | 
sports  is  often  marred  bv  tlie  dis- 
coiiitort  of  mosquitoes,  black  flies, 
anil  01  her  insei'ts,  which  make  Ufe 
a  burden,  'f  liere  is  nothing  so  ef- 
fective inriddingone's  self  of  these 
terrors  as 

JAPSTICK 


DRIVES    AWAY 


Each  sticks  t)unis| 
one  hour :    box   <c 
tains  12  sticks.    Full  I 
MOSOU  I  TOES    size  box  sent  postpaid  I 
IVIV/O^^WI  I  yjK.^    on  receipt  ot  25  cents.! 

THE  CULECIDE  CO.,   170  Summer  St.,  Boston,  Mass.f 


,Hyg 


^  ^lenic  Telephone 

f^         _\  "A  Device  for 
Laliard  Clean  People  •• 

Prevents  infection  and  the  lodging 
of  germs  in  telephone  transmitters. 
It  both  lacks  and  prevents  odors. 
Increases  the  transmitting  efficien- 
cy of  the  telephone.  Price,  $1 .00. 
Send  5  two-cent  stamps  for  postage. 
Money  refunded  if  not  absolutely  satis- 
factory   Extra  paper  50c,  Ikdx  of  6  rolls. 

The  Telephone -Hygienic 

Company 
CLEVELAND.  O 


To  Owners  of  G'soline  Engines, 
Automobiles.  Launches,  etc. 

^'"  Auto=Sparker 

does  away  with  all  starting  au<l  running 
li.itterlt.'S,  their  ammyanf.'  and  expense. 
No  belt— no  switch— ni>  h.itteries.  Can 
lu'  altJiched  to  any  enijine  now  using: 
hattertfH.  Fully  giiarantecd  ;  write  for 
descriptive  catalog. 

Motsinger  Device  Mfg^.  Co* 

67  Main  St.,  Pendleton.  Ind. 


ASTHMA 

Asthiiiii  :inil  lliiy  biv ci- sill' 


curea  to  stay  cured.  CauBe  r^ 
moved.  Ih-iilth  restored.  Attacks 
never  ii'tui  II,  Kiit  heartily.  .Sleep 
soundly  all  niKht.  No  further 
med  ol  nu-dicines.  Over  52,000 
Asthiim  !uiil  ll.iy  Kevci- siilTcnistrcnlcil.     Write  for     « 

BooK-.!5An.EF..    p.  HAROLD  HAYES.  BUFFALO.  N.  Y. 

AIITUHRQI  "•"'"■  '^■^  Bureau  of  nevlslon.  esi'd  18S0.  l^nique 
Wj  I  nUnO  •  in  position  and  surees^.  IteviMioii  and  (^ritlcism 
of  MSS.  (  lieular  1).,  Dr.  TITUS  M.  COAN,70  6th  Ave.,  N.  Y.Clty 

writing  to  advertisers.  * 
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ELECTRIC  BATH 


is  delightfully  refreshing.     Cures  Insoni= 
nia,  Headache,  all  Ner= 

ffc  vous   Ailments    and   all 

W  complaints     arising     from 

[X  sluggish  circulation. 


(Equally  good  for  sponge  baths  without  bathtub) 

SEXD  VS  TOUR  XAJIE  rind  we  u-ill  ship 
to   your  address,  prepaid,   this  splendid 

HOME  BATTERY  No.  1   «Soval 

If  you  like  it  when  you  get  it,  pay  Express  Agent  our 
special  price,  $5.50,  and  take  the  battery  for 

30  DAYS'  FREE  TRIAL, 

If  not  exactly  as  represented,  we  agree  to  refund  your 
money.  This  is  the  most  compact  battery  made.  Gene- 
rates both ■  galvanic  and  faradic  currents.  Take  as  much 
or  little  electricity  as  you  like.  Appliances  Free  with 
battery ;  one  Sponge  Electrode,  one  Metal  Foot  Plate, 
one  Massage  Roller,  Handles,  Cords,  etc.  Bi-polar  Hair 
Brush  (cures  Dandruff  and  falling  hair),  $1.50  extra. 
OUR  HANDSOME  NEW  BOOKLET  shows  how  the 
Home  Battery  is  used  to  cure  Constipation,  Dyspepsia, 
Asthma,  Kidney  Disease,  Female  Troubles,  Rheumatism, 
Lumbago,  Piles,  etc.    Sent  Free.     Write  to-day. 

DETROIT  MEDICAL  BATTERY  CO. 

L  36  Wallter  Block,  Detroit,  Mich. 


Hot  Ashes 

endanger  life   and    property   if   put  in  open 
barrels  or  cans. 

Witt'sCorrugated  Can 

is  flre-proof  and  dust-tight.  Close-fltting  lid, 
strong,  made  of  corrugated  steel,  galvanized. 
Scattering  of  contents  impossible.  Lasts  a  life- 
time. See  that  ■■  Witfs  Can"  is  stamped  on 
lid.      Get    Witt's    Corrugated    Pail    for 

carrying  ashes.      Sold  bv  all  dealers. 
The  Witt  Cornice  Co.,  Dept.  K.  Cincinnati,  O. 


IPliiii* 


Stallman's  Dresser  Trunk 

Easy  to  get  at  everyttiing  without 
disturbing  anytbiug.  Ko  fatigue 
in  packing  and  unpacking.  Light, 
strong,  roomy  drawers.  Holds  as 
mucti  and  costs  no  more  than  a 
good  box  trunk.  Hand-riveted  ; 
strongest  trunk  made.  In  small 
room  serves  as  chiffonier.  C.O.D. 
with  privilege  of  examination. 
2c.  stamp  for  Catalog. 

F.i.STALLMiLN,  4  W.  Spring  SL,  Columbus,  0. 


TREES  SUCCEED  ft'HERE 

Largest  Nursery.     OTHERS   FAIL 


Fruit  Book  Free.    Result  of  7S  vcirs'  experience 

"STARK  BROS .  Louisiana.  Mo.:  Dansvllle.  N.  Y.;  Etc 


Ode  to  a  New  Tall  Hat. 

By  Selim. 

All  hail,  thou  dear,  benignant  tyrant,  hail ! 

Hat  of  the  gorgeous  bloom  and  brimmy  curves, 
Whose  luster  bids  the  very  sun  grow  pale, 
And   strikes   white     blindness  down    the    optic 

nerves 
Of  him  that  too  incautiously  observes, 
How  pure    thy   pride !    Thy     raven     gloss,    how 
chaste  ! 
Thy  /oui  ensemble,  alas,  how  soon  abased  I 

Thou  art  too  fragile,  O  thou  lovely  thing. 
For  this  hard  world,  where  storms  be  swift  and 
shrewd  ; 

Where  danger  wanders  darkly  on  the  wing, 
And  men  abrade,  and  "  with  forced  fingers  rude  " 
Scar  thine  incomparable  nigritude. 

O  woful  tale,  that  careless  hands  should  be 

Rough  on  so  frail,  so  fair,  a  Hat  as  thee   ! 

A  thousand  perils  wait  thee  in  the  street, 
Perils  from  which  thou  mayst  not  ride  aloof  : 

Full  many  a  stabbing  brolly  thou  shall  meet  ; 
Th'  inaccurate  window  in  the  hansom's  roof 
With  sharp  concussion  shall  not  find  thee  proof, 

Nor  warm  consoling  iron,  nor  suasive  plush, 

Once  gone,  may  all  restore  thy  pristine  blush  ! 

Plebeian  felt  shall  oust  thee  in  thy  home, 
And  coatings  rub  thy  delicate  dress  awry  ; 

Tho  thou  wert  cased  beneath  a  lucent  dome 
Of  clearest  crystal,  impious  maids  would  ply 
The  flippant  duster  to  thine  injury  ; 

Dust  thee,   forsooth  !     Dear    heavens,   how    long, 
how  long 

Must  I  support  this  lamentable  wrong? 

Better  and  wiser  'twere  that  thou  hadst  been 
Clothed  as  thy  rugged  sires,  who  nothing  knew 

Of  silken  nap  or  vulnerable  sheen  ; 
These  from  the  coy  and  shivering  beaver  drew 
His  furred  protection,  comely  to  the  view, 

Strong  in  defense,  to  hurts  of  rain  or  wind 

Inured,  and  pleasing  all,  except  the  skinned  ! 

And  yet  I  know  not.     Were  it  so,  perchance, 
To  see  thee  hardy  were  to  love  thee  less. 

E'en  as  the  dam's  peculiar  vigilance 
For  her  one  weakling,  something  doth  express 
Of  love  grown  deep  through  tender  pitif ulness ; 

And  thou  wouldst  lack  beguilement,  being  stout, 

To    lure     friend    Pluvius     from    his    threatened 
drought. 

But  come,  dear  Hat ;  upon  my  favored  brow 
Perch  lightly,  and  affront  the  glowing  skies  ; 

There  shall  not  be  so  bright  a  thing  as  thou 
On  the  fair  scene ;  this  noon  shall  many  eyes 
Water,  and  strangers  turn  to  eulogize. 

Let  us  fare  forth,  and  flaunt  thy  little  span 

Of  triumph,  giving  pleasure  while  we  can. 

—Prom  Blackwood's. 


The  Japanese  Warrior. 

(OLD   STYLE.) 

From   "Le  Samourai"  of  J.   M.  De  Heredia, 
By  W.  P.  Reeves. 

Sweeping  o'er  full-voiced  chords  a  careless  hand, 

Through  strips  of  thin  bamboo,  her  lattice  slight. 
Lord  of  her   dreams   she   views  her    conquering 
knight 

March   swinging  o'er  the    broad  and  dazzling 
strand. 
'Tis  he.    Two-sworded,  holding  high  a  fan, 

He  comes.    A  scarlet  girdle,  red  as  war. 
Glows  upon  jet-black  armor,  and  from  far 

Gleams  on  his  arm  the  blazon  of  a  clan. 
Bronze-mailed  and  lacquer-plated,  in  array 

Of  bravest  silk,— is  this  a  warrior  gay. 
Or  sea  crustacean,  vermeil-tinged  and  dun  ? 

Ah,  he  has  seen  !  and  smiling  'neath  his  mask, 
With  quickening  pace  makes  glitter  in  the  sun 

Two  gilt  antennae  quivering  o'er  his  casque. 

—From  T/ie  Monthly  Revieic. 

Journalism.- Reporter  ;  "  Senator  Bilkins  has 
absolutely  notning  to  say." 

EDiroR  :  "Well,  boil  it  down.  We  are  terribly 
crowded  to-night."— /'«C;*. 


SHREDDED 

Made  in  two  forms :  Biscuit  and 
Triscuit.  The  only  light  and 
porous  foods  made  from  wheat 
without  the  use  of  fats,  yeast,  or 
chemicals  of  any  kind.  Made 
in  the  most  Hygienic  and  Scien- 
tific Food  Laboratary  in  the 
world,  a  Veritable  Home  of 
Purity,  a  place  where  contamina- 
tion cannot  occur. 

Shredded  Whole  Wheat  Biscuit 

is  the  standard  all-day  cereal,  and 
makes  appetizing  combinations  with 
fruits,  preserves  or  vegetables — 250 
varieties  of  all-course  dishes. 

Triscuit,  the  New  Craclter,  is  so 

baked  by  electricity  that  all  ^he,  rich, 
nutty  flavor  of  the  whole  wheat  is  re- 
tained. Served  with  soups,  preserves 
or  cheese.  Replaces  crackers,  brfcd, 
toast  and  wafers. 

HEAT    BEFORE 
EATING 

"I    most    cheerfully    indorse    Shredded 
Wheat  as  a  healthy  and  highly  nutritious  ,. 
food.    Especially  is  it  adapted  for  those    /' 
suffering  with  weak  digestion  and  mal-    / 
assimilation."  — W^  Carey  Allen, 
M.D.,  Colorado  Springs,  Coloiado. 


Sent  FREE,  our  beautiful 
illustrated  cook  book, 
"  The  Vital  Question." 


/ 


V 


L.  D. 

3-26-04 

To 

The 

Natural 

Food  Co. 

Niagara  Falls 
New  Yorlt 


THE  NATURAL  .-% 
FOOD  COMPANY   /♦" 

u  ■         .  c    ...  .       ■■''.  Please  send,  free 

Makers  of  Shredded     .••  ^         <■  ,.  ^     ^u        j 

Wholewheat      ..  O         °'    '^°^^  *°  "'^  ^'^- 

Products       /]c  dress     below,     "  The 

<i        Vital  Question    Cook 

'■'       Book." 


Niagara 
Falls, 

New 
York   / 


A'ame^ 


Address . 


Readers  of  Thk  Ltterart  Dioebt  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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Get 
Pencil  Wise 

It  isn't  necessary  to  know  all  about 
pencils— just  about  the  one  adaptable 
to  your  work— a  glance  Into 

DIXON'S  PENCIL  GUIDE 

indexed  by  vocations,  ehows  the 

exact  pencil  without  readingthe  book 

through.    Sent  free. 

Department  U 
Joseph  Dixon  Crucible  Co. 
Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


The  Dollars  of  rich  and  poor  alike 
in  daily  profits  unite. 

INVESTMENTS 

that  pay 
TWO-TIMES  THREE  PER  CENT., 

and  no  shrinkage  in  values. 

Can  invest  from  $200  to  $10,000.  Our  Booklet 
-WE'RE  RKiHT  ON  THE  GROUND"  will 
give  you  the  desired  information.  A  postal  card 
will  bring  it  with  full  particulars.  In  Twenty 
Years  none  of  our  clients  have  ever  lost  a  dollar. 
Highest  references  furnished. 

E.  J.  LANDER  &  CO.,  Box  "9"  Grand  Forks,  N.  D. 

(Established  1883). 


NAIL  CLIPPRR  N^ 


When  you  have  once  used 
this  little  "  Gem  "  it  becomes 
indispensable.  Try  it  and 
see.  Clips,  Cleans,  Files 
and  Removes  Hangnails. 
By  mail,  25c.  Sterling  Silver 
Handle,  $1.00. 


THE  H.  C.  COOK,  CO., 

ly  Main  St.,  Ansonia,  Ct. 


PERSONALS. 

Czar  Ranishes  Paderewski. — A  newspaper  in 
Vienna,  says  a  cable  despatch  to  the  New  York 
Sit/i,  states  that  Paderewski,  the  pianist,  lately 
jierformed  at  the  Russian  court.  The  Czar  was 
delighted  and  told  the  performer  that  he  was 
especially  pleased  to  find  such  talent  in  a  Russian. 
"I  beg  your  Majesty's  pardon,"  replied  Paderew- 
ski, "I  am  a  Pole."  Later,  on  the  same  day, 
Paderewski,  who  had  arranged  a  number  of  con- 
certs in  St.  Petersburg,  received  a  police  order 
directing  him  to  leave  the  capital  in  twenty-four 
hours  and  never  to  return. 


Admiral  Makaroff.  —  Vice- Admiral  Stepan 
Osipovich  Makaroff  is  another  commander  whom 
Russia  has  sent  to  the  Far  East  to  direct  the  naval 
campaign  against  the  Japanese.  "  Imagine  '  Fight- 
ing Bob  '  Evans  with  an  impressive  beard,"  writes 
Vladimir  A.  Tsanoffi  in  the  Boston  Transcript,  and 
you  have  Admiral  Makaroff.  "  He  has  a  longer 
beard  than  Alexeieff's,  and  a  very  much  keener, 
more  scientific,  more  inventive  mind  than  Bob 
Evans.  In  war-like  ferocity  and  indomitable 
pluck  the  three  men  are  of  the  same  caliber. 
Alexeieff  and  Evans  would  be  more  likely  to 
swear  at  a  gunner,  Makaroff  would  call  him  '  Lit- 
tle Brother,'  in  a  tone  and  in  a  manner  which 
make  heroes  out  of  the  most  unpromising  mate- 
rial." Makaroff  is  also  an  inventor,  and  through 
his  suggestions  many  improvements  were  made 
in  the  Russian  navy.  He  is  fifty-six  years  old  and, 
like  Kuropatkin,  he  made  his  mark  in  the  Russo- 
Turkish  war.  Here  is  a  brief  sketch  of  his  career, 
which  the  writer  takes  from  the  Novoya  Vreniya 
(.St.  Petersburg)  : 

Stepan  Osipovich  has  been  in  active  service  a 
full  forty  years,  smce  1864,  and  his  promotions 
have  been  in  almost  every  instance  due,  not  to 
seniority,  but  to  distinguished  achievement. 
Thus,  for  instance,  he  served  as  ensign  but  two 
years,  1867-69,  as  lieutentant  but  six  years,  so  that 
he  was  already  an  officer  in  high  rank  when,  dur- 
ing the  last  Rvisso-Turkish  War,  he  commanded 
the  gunboat  Grand  Duke  Constantine,  with  which 
he  carried  out  a  whole  series  of  bold  attacks  upon 
Turkish  ports.  It  should  be  added  that  the  arma- 
ment of  the  boat  and  its  equipment  with  torpedoes 
of  small  size  for  sudden  attacks  upon  Turkish  har- 
bors was  Makaroff's  own.  This  campaign  won 
him  advancement  to  lieutenant-captain,  and  cap- 
tainof  the  second  rank  ;  he  was  honored  with  the 
orders  of  St.  Vladimir  and  St.  George,  a  sword  of 
gold  and  the  title  fliegel-adjutant  to  the  late  Em- 
peror Alexander  II. 

In  1881  Stepan  (or  Stephen)  Osipovich  took  a 
hand  in  land  warfare  in  the  legion  of  Skobeleff  at 
the  capture  of  Geok  Tepe.  At  that  battle  General 
Kuropatkin  also  participated,  so  the  commanders 
of  the  Russian  land  and  naval  forces  in  the  ap- 
proaching grand  campaign  in  the  East  were  fel- 
low workers  in  a  previous  campaign. 

In  1881  he  commanded  the  cruiser  Taman,  sta- 
tion guardship  of  the  Russian  embassy  at  Con- 
stantinople, enabling  him  to  make  a  minute  study 
of  the  defenses  of  the  Bosporus.  The  next  two 
years  were  spent  as  chief-of-staff  of  the  offensive 
squadron  in  the  Baltic,  with  Admiral  Chihacheff, 
then  Minister  of  the  Navy,  and  at  present  mem- 
ber of  the  Council  of  the  Empire,  commanding. 

From  1891  to  1894  Stepan  O.sipovich,  ranking 
counter  admiral  and  inspector-in-chief  of  naval 
artillery,  was  engaged  in  improvements  of  ord- 
nance. To  him  the  Russian  navy  owes  a  large 
number  of  little  inventions,  among  which  the  so- 
called  cap-guns,  possessing  20  per  cent,  greater 
power  of  penetration  into  the  newest  superim- 
posed armor. 


yT  EEP  your  money  Dusy-don  t 
let  it  lie  idle.    Make  it  -work 
for  your  best  interests.     It  wiU- 
ir  rightly  invested. 

Briefly-we  oiier  a  security 
or  undouDtea  ■worth-Choice 
Gas  Bonds  -  5  per  cent  first 
mortgages-  Banks  buy  them. 

And  a  liberal  stock  bonus 
gives  you  a  snare  in  tne 
profits. 

An  investment  in  a  never 
idle,  al-ways  profitable,  ever 
grownng  business. 

Send  for  booklet. 

EDWARD  M.  DEANE  and 
CO.,  BANKERS,  210  Trust 

Building,    Grand   Rapids,  Micb. 


Write  for  Price  I.,ist. 
H.  H.  Ballard,  3-i7  Pittsfteld,  Ma-ss. 

Readers  of  The  Literary  Digest  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  a'hen 


AivEacitiAlcTrust 

The  faithful  administration  of 
the  financial  or  property  inter- 
ests of  an  individual  or  corpora- 
tion is  the  highest  type  of  trust. 
The  Equitable  Trust  Company, 
with  its  financial  responsibility, 
efficient  staff,  State  supervision 
and  deposit  with  the  State  Audi- 
tor is  faultlessly  equipped  to  act 
as  your  financial  agent  in  any 
capacity.  Estates  are  adminis-  * 
tered.  Property  interests  con- 
served. Investments  in  real 
estate  or  securities  are  made 
for  non-residents.  Interest  al- 
lowed on  trust  or  invisstment 
funds.  Write  for  booklet.  "The 
Equitable  Way." 

TAE 

EQUITABLE 

TK^l/ST  COMPANY. 

ISZ  MONROL  ST  CHICA60 

It  is  the  custom  of  the  Company 
to  continue  the  professional  relations 
of  members  of^  the  bar  to  matters 
which  they  may  be  instrumental  in 
placing  in  its  charge. 


DO  YOU  WANT  CASH 

FOK  YOUn 

Real  Estate  or  Business  ? 

I  can  iiet  it  lor  ,vi)ii.  Sfiid  ine  lull  dosciip 
tioii  iind  lowest  casli  prii'c.  My  mt^thoil 
differ  tioni  all  others.  Jl.v  ofHi'n  i.s  lieiul 
quarters  forciish  l)ii.ver8.  Mnkcs  nodilTer 
enee  where  you  are  loented.  Wiite  to-day 
ICstablisheil  ISKl.     H.'iiik  referi'iiei's. 

FRANK  P.  CLEVELAND 

Real  Estate  Expert,  7822  Adams  Express  BIdg.,  Chicago 


7nf  PIIADAMTCCn  '"'f'Pxt  for  Life  on  Life 
TQ  UUAnAll  I  LLU  Annultlc  issued  ataKC&O, 
at  UKO  o;.  Ten  I'er  Cent.  Tax  exempt.  .Sales In  1903,  Ten 
\\  llllun  ItulliirK.  J.  A.  Steele,  116  B'dwuy,  New  York 
writing  to  advertisers. 
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KeepWell  Heeled 


With 


MORGAN  m,  WRIGHT 
Rubber   Heels 

It  is  worth  ^Yhile  to  remember  in  buying 

Rubber  Heels  that  you  cannot  get  "  M.  & 

W.  comfort"  or  "M.  &  W.  durability  " 

without   you  positively  specify  M.   &  W. 

Heels. 

J'/tey  cost  710  more  than  others. 

Yoiir  shoeman  luill  fit  them. 

MORGAN  ®.  WRIGHT,  CKicaLgo 


EDUCATIONAL 


school 
ftert  III 


»  iWRIlTiEJ 


-- — 1 

PAQE-DAVI5  COm  Suite  31,  90  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago 


Taught  by  Hail  Th(ir- 

ughly.     Tiitiirht    by    the 
•rs   of    the    oriu;in;il 
Taught  in  an  t-x- 
anner,  enabling  you 
rn      expert     salary, 
years*   success   and 
hundreds    of  suc- 
cessful graduatt-s. 
Large    prospectus 
free  on  request, 


To  Lawyers,  Clergymen, 
Teachers  and  Clubwomen 

The    New    York    School    of    Acting 

has  completed  a  system  of  instruction  by  which  it  is  pre- 
pared to  teach  the  most  advanced  forms  of  rhetoric,  style, 
gesture  and  diction  by  mail.  Send  for  prospectus — free. 
Address  Suite  224,  NEW  YORK  SCHOOL  OF  ACTING. 
1204-1210  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


SUCCESS  SHORTHAtlD 


Taught  by  mail  under  the  direction  of  the 
most  successful  tirm  of  shorthand  reporters 
in  the  world.  They  teach  you  by  mail  the 
same  system  they  use.  Write  to-dav  for  our 
book.  "  Success  Shorthand  System." 

WALTON,  JAMES  &  FORD 

Suite  25,  77-79  Clark  Street,  Chicago,  III. 


If  you  have  a  likinif  or  a  natural  Tal- 
ent for  Drawliifc,  cut  this  out,  mail 
with  your  address,  and  receive  our 
Free  Sample  Le.sson  Circular  with 
terms.   Kew  York  School  of  Caricature,  85  WorldBldg.,  N.Y.C. 

District  of  Columbia,  Washington,  Mount  St.  Alban. 
National  Cathedral  School.  ^^ireg".''S"radu- 

ate  Courses.  Athletics.  President  Board  of  Trustees,  Rt. 
Rev.  Henry  V.  S.\tterlee.  For  illustrated  catalogrue, 
apply  to  Registrar.  Miss  Bangs  and  Miss  Whiton,  Prins. 

T»F    PRATT    TEACHERS'    AGENCY 

70  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
Recommends  teachers  to  colleges,  schools,  and  families. 
Advises  parents  about  schools.     Win.  O.  Fratt,  Mgr. 


Current  Events. 

Foreign. 

Russo-Japanese  War. 

March  14.— Admiral  Makaroff  is  reported  to 
have  sunk  steamers  in  the  channel  to  the 
harbor  of  Port  Arthur,  leaving  only  a  narrow 
entrance.  Reports  of  the  fall  of  Port  Arthur 
are  denied.  Twenty  thousand  additional 
Chinese  troops  are  sent  to  guard  the  Man- 
churian  border.  Newspapers  in  Russia  greet 
President  Roosevelt's  recent  proclamation 
regarding  neutrality  as  removing  all  danger 
of  the  United  States  interfering  in  the  Far 
East. 

March  15. — It  is  reported  that  on  March  13  Ad- 
miral Togo's  fleet  met  the  Russian  war-ships 
outside  of  Port  Arthur  and  a  few  shots  were 
exclianged.  It  is  strongly  believed  in  Tokyo 
that  Admiral  Makaroff  had  left  Port  Arthur 
with  his  ships  to  attempt  to  join  the  Russian 
squadron  at  Vladivostok.  Correspondents 
at  Ping- Yang  and  Anju  are  sent  back  to 
Seoul  and  their  permits  to  go  to  the  front 
are  revoked.  This  action  is  regarded  as  sig- 
nificant of  an  imminent  forward  movement 
of  the  Japanese  troops  toward  the  Yalu. 

March  16. — The  Russian  Army  is  reported  to 
have  moved  in  force  across  the  Yalu  River 
into  Korea,  while  a  second  invasion  is  in 
progress  on  the  east  coast  from  Vladivo- 
stock.  The  Russian  Ministry  of  Marine  de- 
clares that  the  Japanese  have  lost  five  tor- 
pedo-boats and  four  cruisers  and  have  had  a 
battle-ship  seriously  injured  as  a  result  of 
Admiral  Makaroff's  dashes  from  Port  Ar- 
thur. Great  Britain  sends  a  note  to  Japan 
and  Russia  asking  that  neutral  property  at 
New-Chwang  be  respected. 

March  17. — The  Russian  torpedo-boat  destroyer 
Skorri  strikes  an  unplaced  mine  at  the  en- 
trance to  the  harbor  of  Port  Arthur  and  is 
blown  up,  nearly  all  the  crew  being  lost.  A 
skirmish  between  Russian  cavalry  and  the 
Japanese  is  reported  near  Anju. 

March  18. — Admiral  Alexeieff  reports  an  ex- 
change of  shots  between  Japanese  infantry 
and  a  Russian  patrol  on  the  Cheng-Cheng 
River,  near  Anju.  The  enemy,  he  says,  is  in 
some  force  at  Ping- Yang.  The  Russians  are 
fortifying  New-Chwang  in  anticipation  of  a 
Japanese  landing. 

March  19. — Russia  is  reported  to  have  asked  Ger- 
many to  protect  Russian  property  at  New- 
Chwang  after  its  evacuation,  France  having 
declined  a  similar  request. 

March  20. — Russia  submits  another  protest 
against  Japan's  alleged  violation  of  the  rules 
of  war,  charging  that  on  March  10  the  quar- 
antine station  at  Port  Arthur  was  fired  on. 
A  Russian  order  at  New-Chwang  forbids 
foreigners  to  go  outside  the  walls  of  the  city. 

Other  Foreign  News. 

March  15. — The  British  Government  suffers  de- 
feat in  the  House  o£  Commons  by  the  com- 
bined vote  of  the  Liberals  and  Nationalists 
on  the  question  of  ilie  prohibition  of  the 
teaching  of  Gaelic  in  the  Irish  nationalist 
schools. 

March  19.— The  German  forces  in  Southwest 
Africa  are  badly  beaten  in  a  fight  with  the 
Hereros  near  Uwikokero. 

March  20. — Russia  and  Austria  present  a  note  in- 
sisting that  Turkey  accept  their  scheme  of 
reforms  in  Macedonia,  and  warning  the 
Porte  of  the  grave  consequences  that  would 
follow  further  delay. 

Domestic. 
Congress. 

March  14. — Senate:  The  Fortification  Appropri- 
ation bill  is  dismissed.  Senator  Dietrich,  of 
Nebraska,  testifies  before  the  investigating 
committee,  denying  charges  against  him  of 
having  accepted  a  bribe  in  connection  with 
the  appointment  of  postmaster  at  Hastings, 
Neb. 

House:  District  of  Columbia  affairs  and  the 
Post-office  Appropriation  bill  are  discussed. 
March  15. — Senate:  The  Fortification  Appropria- 
tion bill  is  passed.  Senator  Blackburn,  of 
Kentucky,  speaks  against  the  confirmation 
of  the  nomination  of  General  Wood  to  be 
major-general. 

House :  In  the  discussion  of  the  Post-office  Ap- 
propriation bill,  Representative  Griggs,  of 
Georgia,  ridiculed  the  members  of  the  House 
for  their  impetuous  tempest  over  the  Bris- 
tow  report. 
March  16. — Senate:  The  nomination  of  General 
Wood  is  discussed.  Senator  Blackburn  con- 
cluding his  speech  opposing  the  confirmation 
of  the  nomination,  and  Senator  Quarles,  of 
Wisconsin,  speaks  in  favor  of  it. 

House:  In  the  debate  on  the  Post-office  Appro- 


MUSIC  LESSONS  FREE, 


at  your  home.  We  will  give,  free,  for  adver- 
tising purposes,  -IS  music  lessons  for  b>i;iu- 
ners  oralvauced  pupils  on  Piano,  Ur(;au, 

\^  ~ Kniijo.  Guitar,  Coruet,  Violin,  or  niaii- 

aolin  (your  expense  will  only  be  the  cost  of  postage  and  the  music  you  use,  which  is  small).  We  teach  bymailonlv 
and  guarantee  success.  Hundreds  write  :  "Wish  I  had  known  of  your  school  before."  For  booklet,  testimonials 
and  FRKK  tuition  contract, address  U.S.  .SCHOOL.  UFMl'SIC,  BoxO-J7,  10 1'uion  Square,  XewYorli,  X.V. 


A  woman's  work 
is  halved 

by  use  of  our  apparatus  for 

Steam  and  Water  Warming 

It  is  so  simple,  so  cleanly,  so  efficient 
in  warming  healthfully  every  room  and 
hall-way  —  all  alike,  day  and  night. 

AiHERIGAN^lDEAL 

RADIATORS  ^  BOILERS 

have  changed  the  care  of  steam  and 
water  warming  from  a  man's  duty  to  a 
woman's  pleasure  in  ease  of  manage- 
ment. Pure,  healthfully  warmed  air — 
no  mixture  of  dust,  ashes  and  coal  gases 
in  the  atmosphere  of  the  living  rooms. 
The  dust  goes  up  the  chimney. 

Simple  to  put  in  OLD  BUILDINGS— 
no  disturbance  to  building  or  occupants. 
Saves  its  price  in  fuel  economy  and  absence 
of  repairs.  Need  not  be  attached  to  street 
water  supply.  Made  in  sizes  to  fit  3-room 
cottages  to  go-room  buildings.  Advise  us 
size  and  kind  of  building  you  wish  to  heat 
and  let  us  send  you,  FREE,  valuable  in- 
formation and  booklet. 

jpRIGMpADIATOKfOAlPANY 

Dept.  3a  CHICAGO 


lOfALl  lOMLI  ideal!  IDtAl 


SNORING 


and    mouth 
breath  ing 

ISO  fatal) 

CURED 

INSTANTLY 

NO    DKUGS.      Write  todav  to   SNOK-O-KOXT, 
A3,  Box  413,  JLong  Beach,    California. 


et^s'Help^iiaiiinfe 


Have  you  been  called  upon  to  speak  on  short 
notice  ?  Do  you  require  help  in  the  prepa- 
ration of  literary  \%'ork?  Do  you  seek  facts 
or  statistics  which  are  difficult  to  obtain  ? 
^Ve  prepare  carefully 
SPKECHES  SERMONS 

TOASTS  LECTURES 

ESSAYS  TREATISES,  etc. 

Novels,   Plays,  and   All   Kinds   of  ,Manu' 

scripts  Criticised,  Revised,  and  Sold 

on  Commission 

AW  Tran>'acti(tu.->  StricUy  Con/iclcntiaJ 

The    International    Literary    Bureau 

Established  1893 

Bible  House  New  York  City 
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Learn  the  Truth 

Do  joii  kuoM~ 

that  the  main  cause  of  unhappi- 
netis,  ill-health,  sickly  children 
and  divorce  is  admitted  by  phy- 
sicians and  shown  by  court 
records  to  be  ignorance  of  the 
laws  of  self  and  sex  ? 

Sexology 

ILLUSTKATED 
C'outains  iu  one  Toliiiiie— 

Knowledge  a  Youns  Man  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Youns  Husband  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Father  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Father  Should  Impart  to  His  Son. 
Medical  Knowledge  a  Hu>han<i  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Young  Woniiui  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Young  Wife  Sliould  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Mother  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Mother  Should  Impart  to  Her  Daughter. 
Medical  Knowledge  a  Wife  Should  Have. 

By  WILLIAM  H.  WALLING.  A.M.,  M.D. 

yew  Kilition,     KitlargftJ  ami  lUusfrritetl.    liicJi 
Cloth  liiHdlny.    full  {/old  stamp.    $-^.00. 

Write  for  "  Other  People's  Opinions  "  and  Table  of  Contenta, 
alao  100-page  illustrated  catalogue  of  books  of  merit — FREK. 

PURITAN  PUB.  CO.,  Dept.  B,  Philadelphia 


Rheumatism 


Vlhro  Discs  cure  Kheiimatlsm.  They  are  applied  ex- 
ternally and  draw  out  the  Klicumatic  poison  as  If  by 
iiiaiilc.  Tills  new  remedy  Is  different  from  all  others, 
and  cures  every  form  of  this  painful  disease  quickly, 
tlioroutihly,  and  to  stay  cured  Don't  take  my  word  for 
It,  but  lest  It  voursiMf  without  cost.  Send  me  your 
name  and  address  and  I  will  send  you  a  complete  treat- 
ment—a full  dollar's  worth  of  these  wonderful  Discs— 
and  won't  ask  you  to  pay  for  It  now  or  In  the  future.  I 
will  also  send  you  an  elegant  Illustrated  Book  that 
tells  all  about  Hheumatlsm  and  how  VIbro  Discs  cure 
lt.*All  this  <-osts  you  nothlnR.  Don't  send  any  money 
—  not  even  a  Hiaiiii'  but  send  m"  vour  name  TO  I).\^'. 
Prof.  8.  M.  WATSON. Iiepi.  48  Battle  Creek.. Mich. 


NEVER  SICK 


But  always  well,  strong,  vigor- 
ous, full  of  vitn  and  long-lived. 
If  >ou  would  be  this  use  Dr. 
Wright's  "Nkw  Intkiisai. 
Hath,"  the  best  and  only  safe 
method  of  preventing  and  curing  all  forms  of  disease  b> 
cleansing  ami  removing  impurities  from  the  system.  Dn- 
like  any  system  of  flushing  used  ;  no  matter  what  you  are 
doing  for  health,  rlo  this,  also.  Send  ndtlress  at  once  on 
postal  for  illu.strated  Des<'rijitive  Booklet  "The  Art  of  Be- 
ing Well,"  and  mimple  of  the  best  Health  and  Physical 
Culture  Magazine  published.    Address, 

The  Health-Culture  Co..  J5I  "L"  W.  23d  St..  New  York. 


priation  bill,  Representative  Spight,  of  Mis- 
sissippi, resented  attacks  made  upon  the 
South  for  its  treatment  of  negroes,  and  fur- 
ther attacks  are  made  on  Mr.  Biistow. 
March  17. — Seriate :  The  Quarles  bill  to  repeal 
the  Timber  and  Stone  act  is  passed  ;  discus- 
sion of  the  nomination  of  General  Wood  is 
continued. 

House:  A  lively  debate  takes  place   over  the 

prosecution  of  the  Northern  Securities  case. 

March  iZ.—Seiia/e :  The  nomination  of  General 

Wood  to  be  major-general  is  confirmed  by  a 

vote  of  45  to  16. 

House:  Consideration  of  the  Post-office  Appro- 
priation bill  continues. 

Other  Domestic  News. 

March  14.— The  United  States  Supreme  Court, 
l)y  a  vote  of  5  to  4,  decides  that  the  Northern 
Securities  Companv  is  a  combination  in  re- 
straint of  trade,  and  therefore  illegal. 

March  15. — Governor  Vardaman,  of  Mississippi, 
vetoes  the  bill  providing  $10,000  for  a  negro 
school  ;  he  sends  a  long  message  with  the 
bill  stating  the  reasons  for  his  action. 

March  16. — Under  a  ruling  issued  by  Commis- 
sioner Ware,  all  Civil  War  veterans  over 
sixty-two  3'ears  old  will  be  pensioned,  thus 
avoiding  the  passage  of  a  Service  Pension 
bill  by  Congress. 

March  18.— The  Hanna  and  Foraker  factions  in 
the  Fourth  Ohio  Congressional  District  split 
and  two  conventions  are  held,  two  candidates 
for  Congress  are  nominated,  and  two  sets  of 
delegates  to  the  national  convention  are 
elected.  Both  conventions,  however,  indorse 
the  President. 

Daniel  J.  Sully  &  Co.  fail,  causing  unparal- 
leled excitement  on  the  New  York  Cotton 
Exchange. 

March  19.— The  Hanna  and  Foraker  men  come 
to  blows  in  the  Twentieth  Ohio  Congres- 
sional District. 

March  20. — Disastrous  prairie  fires  cause  much 
damage  in  Nebraska. 


CHESS. 

[All  communications  for  this  Department  should 
be  addressed:  "Chess-Editor,  Literary 

Digest."] 

Problem  916, 

By  W.  Miller. 
First  Prize  XasJrville  American  Tourney,  18SS.   . 
Black— Two  Pieces. 
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White— Ten  Pieces. 

6Qi;iR6;8;    iqkiSiKi;    B7;iP2SP 

P  2  B  2  ;  8. 

Wliite  mates  in  two  moves. 
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Per  Aunnni 


Kiidorsctl  liy  tho  most 
eiiiiHertallti'  aiillinrl- 
tlt".  upon  inif^lmenls 


This  IS  a  fair  rate  to  receive  on  your  money. 
Your  SHvings  in  vested  with  The  INOL'STKI.VL 
SAVIN(;S    .VNI)    I.OAN    VO.    arc    fne  from 

spet'Ulative  dnngei^— earn  h  ,  per  an- 
num—a piollt  consistent  with  "lafe 
methods  and  always  subjecttoyour 
control,  fi^  per  iinnuin  paid  for  every 
(lay  invested,  witlidiawable  at  your 
jjleasui-e. 

Ot(r  business  est<thlished  m'er  iO 
lirars,  under  suiiervisiiiu  of  \ew 
York  Baiikiug  Dnil.  Our  patrons 
III  eiery  Stale  aj  the  Viiioii  -their 
increased  investments  prove  their 
satisfaction.  Write  for  particulars. 
Assets.  SUOO.f'OO 
Surplus  and  I'lollts,  $l«0,00ii 

Industrial  Savings  and  Loan  Co. 
1139  Broadway.  New  York 


RHEUMATISM 

Relieved 
Through  the  Feet 

Don't  Take  Medicine.    External  Remedy 

Brings  Quiclt  Relief.     FREE  on 

Approval.      TRY    IT. 

"We  want  everyone  who  has  rheumatism 
to  send  us  his  or  her  name.  We  will  send 
by  return  mail  a  pair  of  INIagic  Foot  Drafts, 
the  wonderful  external  remedy  which  has 
brought  more  comfort  into  the  United 
States  than  any  internal  remedy  ever  made. 
If  they  give  relief,  send  us  One  Dollar  ;  if 
not,  don't  send  us  a  cent. 


TMDC   MARK 


Magic  Foot  Drafts  are  worn  onthe  soles 
of  the  feet  and  relieve  by  absorbing  the  poi- 
sonous acids  in  the  blood  through  the  large 
pores.  They  relieve  rheumatism  in  every 
part  of  the  body.  It  must  be  evident  to  you 
that  we  couldn't  afford  to  send  the  drafts  on 
approval  if  thev  didn't  do  so.  Write  to-day 
to  the  Magic  Foot  Draft  Co.,  R  U  26  Oliver 
Bldg.,  Jackson,  Mich.,  for  a  trial  pair  of 
drafts  on  approval.  We  send  also  a  valuable 
booklet  on  Rheumatism. 
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MARTHA  WASHINGTON 

|!    lA    COLLECTION     I  A 

|4UKin(lsFlowerSeedsonlylUci 

^  Hollyhock,  Ten  Weeks  ^ 

Stock,  Calendula,  Core-  a 
opsis.  Canna,  Ageratum,  X 
Suapdragon,  C  h  j  n  e  s  e  g 
1  Primrose,    Sweet    Alys- ^ 
) sum.  Fox-glove   Gilia,  liSl 
J  Gaillardia,    Eschscholt-  0 
■  zia.  Lupin,  Four  O'clock  g 
Aster,    Balsam,    Pansy,  SJ 
Sweet  Peas,  Pinks,  Sal-  X 
via.  Cosmos,  Phlox.  Can-  ra 
dytuft.    Zinnia,  Lark- 
spur   Nasturtium,   Sun- 
flower. ^Poppy.    Dewey 
,  Victoryr  Forget-me-not, 

S?  Verbena,  Petunia.  Heliotrope,  Portulaca.  Cy-  JS 
??  press  Vine,  Sweet  Mignonette,  Marigold,,Morn-  »g 
Wing  Glory.  Coxcomb.  By  sending  us  tive  2c.  ra 
©  stamps  or  lOc.  in  silver  to  pay  postage,  etc..  we  m 
¥»  will  send  you  the  abovecollection  of  seeds  and 
^  a  premium  of  choice  collection  of  bulbs  Free. 
4»  .1ITSTIC  TiLLEY  SEKD  CO.  Medfnrd.Mass.  , 

~ --^^i^^^ii 
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$75,000.00 
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tiKEAT  ST.  LOUIS  VVOKLUS  FAIK, 
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Full  information  will  be  sent  j'ou  ABSO- 

H'TKLY    FRKK.       Just    send    your 

D.ime  and  address  on  a  postal  card  and 

wc  will   send   you   full  particulars. 

World's  Fair  Contest  Co., 

108  N.  8th  street 
St.  LouLs,  Mo. 
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UietheGreat  Engrllsh  Remedy 
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Problem  917, 

By  A.  Kvicala. 

First  Prize  Suttozor^  1869. 

Black  — Eight  Pieces. 
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Wf.       w/im 


White— Six  Pieces. 

1S4K1;  S3B3;  iSsp;  4k3;  6pi;  6Si; 
QiRir2r;5b2. 

White  mates  in  three  moves. 

Solution  of  Problems, 

No.  gio.     Key-move:  Q — R  5. 

No.  911. 

Author's  Solution  :  B— K  4. 

Second  Solution  :  P — B  5. 

Solved  by  M.  W.  H.,  University  of  Virginia; 
the  Rev.  I.  W.  B.,  Bethlehem,  Pa.;  M.  Marble, 
Worcester,  Mass.  ;  the  Rev.  G.  Dobbs,  New  Or- 
leans ;  F.  S.  Ferguson,  Birmingham,  Ala.;  H.  W, 
Barry,  Boston  ;  A.  C.  White,  New  York  City  ;  F. 
Gamage,  Westboro,  Mass.;  Dr.  J.  H.  S.,  Geneva, 
N.  Y;  O.  Hagman,  Stamford,  Conn.;  T.  Hilgers, 
Union  Hill,  N.  J.;  C.  B.  E.,  Youngstown,  N.  Y.;  R. 
0"C.,  San  Francisco  ;  W.  Runk,  Highland  Falls, 
N.  Y. ;  G.  Patterson,  Winnipeg,  Can.;  O.  C.  Pitkin, 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.;  C.  N.  F.,  Rome,  Ga.;  W.  T.  St. 
Auburn,  Grossepointe  Farms,  Alien.;  W.  G. 
Hosea,  Cincinnati  ;  "  Arata,"  New  "York  City  ;  E. 
N.  K.,  Harrisburg,  Pa.;  J.  Francis,  Nashville;  C. 
H.  Schneider,  Ossian,  Ind.;  J.  E.  Wharton,  Sher- 
man, Tex.;  F.  Altschul,  New  York  City  ;  E.  A.  C, 
Kinderhook,  N.  Y.;  C.  W.  and  H.  A.,  Staunton, 
Va.;  J.  H.  Cravens,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

910:  "Twenty-three,"  Philadelphia;  W.  R. 
Coumbe,  Mulberry,  Fla.;  A.  H.,  Newton  Center, 
Mass.;  J.  H.  Louden,  Bloomington,  Ind.;  J.  F. 
Court,  New  York  City  ;  H.  J.  Cadbury,  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.;  A.  B.  McGrew,  Beaver,  Pa.;  C.  W. 
Shewalter,  Washington,  D.  C;  Z.  G.,  Detroit. 

911  ;  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Law,  Walhalla,  S.  C;  R.  H. 
Renshaw,  University  of  Virginia;  S.  C.  Bell,  Ma- 
hafifey.  Pa.;  Lyndon,  Athens,  Ga.;  L.  Goldmark, 
Paterson,  N.  J.;  A.  M.Gordon,  New  York  City  ;  A. 
B.  Pelicolas, Victoria,  Tex.;  M.  Crown,  Waco,  Tex. ; 
E.  A.  Kusell,  and  H.  Leggett,  Oroville,  Cal. 

Comments  (910):  "A  fine  Mac  "— M.  M.;  "A  gen- 
uine treat"— G.  D.;  "The  Wizard  has  given  one  of 
his  best.  At  least  ten  distinct  mates.  In  variety  it 
has  no  peer  "—Dr.  J.  H.  S.;  "A  Master's  composi- 
tion. The  'tries'  are  ingenious,  the  variations 
excellent  "—J.  F.;  "Typical  of  the  author.  Strong, 
varied,  delightful  "—J.  H.  C;  "An  intricate  gem  " 
— W.  R.  C;  "Very  excellent  "—A.  H.;  "One  can 
see  the  master  hand  " — A. 

The  blind  Problematist,  in  910  again  shows  his 
marvellous  skill  in  setting  traps  for  the  unwary. 
Either  Q— R  7.  or  Q— R  3  seems  at  first  sight  to 
force  a  mate.  The  defense  is  really  as  fine  as  the 
key-inove. 

Q  — R7  No  mate  Q-R  3  No  mate. 

B-B  5  B— B  3 

In  addition   to   those  reported,  T.  E.  N.  Eaton. 

850.    CALIFORNIA 

and  return  from  Chicago  Strictly  firsKlass  tickets  on 
sale  daily  April  23d  to  May  ist.  Correspondingly  low 
rales  from  all  points.  Choice  of  routes  going  and  return- 
ing Two  daily  trains  between  Chicago  and  the  Pacific 
Coast,  via  the  Chicago,  Union  Pacific  and  North-Westem 
Line.  Write  to  W.  B.  Kniskern,  P.  T.  M.,  Chicago,  for 
itinerary  special  train  to  Los  Angeles  and  information  as  to 
low  rates 


CRYSTAL 

Domina 


"Domino 

^,__^  SVJOAR  fe 


i' 


Sold  only  in  5  ib«  sealed  boxes! 


Hence,  no  dirt,  no  waste,  no  possible  adulteration.  Every  piece  sparkles 
like  a  cluster  of  diamonds,  the  result  of  its  perfect  crystallization.  You  will  be 
pleased  the  moment  you  open  a  box.  You  will  be  better  pleased  when  you 
have  tried  it  in  your  tea,  coffee,  etc.    SOLD  BY  ALL  FIRST-CLASS  GROCERS. 


1\I 


-Jitsu 


Jivi-JitS\l  is  the  Japanese  method  of  Physical  Training 
Ji\a-Jits\a  has  been  practised  by  the  Japanese  for  2,500  years 
Ji\l-Jitsvi  means  "  muscle^breaking  " 
Ji\l-JitS"U  is  easily  learnt 

Jiig-Jitsvt  helps  the  weak  to  master  the  strong 

Ftill  iiistriicdons  in  H .  Irving  Hancock' s  wonderful  book 

Ph3'sicai  Training  for  Women 

By   Japanese  Methods    {Jiu-jitsu) 

175  pages.     32  illustrations  from  life. 

$1.35  by  mail,  if  not  at  your  dealer's 

Send  for  Illustrated  Circular. 

*G.  P.  PUTNAM'S  SON! 

21  West  2aa  St.,  New  YorK  1 


Have  you  any  confidence  in  the  future  of  the 
South? 

Do  you  think  anything  of  its  lands  and 
timber? 

Are  you  a  believer  in  its  cotton  and  other 
staples  ? 

Would  you  like  to  invest  $  J  00  or  more  in  a 
strictly  legitimate  company  who  will  deal  in  the 
above,  handled  by  business  men  of  experience 
and  gilt-edge  references? 

If  so,  write  at  once  to 

Merchants  &  Manufacturers, 

p.  O.  Box  307, 
DONALDSONVILLE,  LA. 

V^  A  ^'T"pr\ Active,  educated  men  of  bust 

5i,ooo   per 
references. 


ness  ability  who  desire  to  earn 
year  or    more.     Give    age,   qualifications, 
DODD,  MEAD  &  CO.,  New  York. 


SEE  THAT  CLIP? 

THE  Nl.iG.iKA  CLIP  holds  se- 
curely from  tile  thinnest  sheet 
of  paper  up  to  \i  in.  in  thickneifs, 
ana  can  be  used  overand  overagain. 
Better  than  pins  for  filing  letters, 
records,  cards,  etc.  .Woid  unsightly 
pinholes  in  attaching  second  letters, 
business  cards,  checks,  drafts,  in- 
voices, etc.  Put  up  in  boxes  of  loo 
especially  for  desk  convenience. 
Sample  liox  15  cents,  postpaid. 


NIAGARA  CLIP  COMPANY, 123  Liberty  St.,  N 


Whatt    Is    Daus*    Tip  -  Top  ? 

T«  PUOVF.  that  liaiis'  "  Tii>-Toi>  ' 
is  the  best  and  simplest  device  for 
makini.'  lOO  eopIcK  from  pen-writ- 
ten and  50  ctiiile**  from  typewrit- 
ten original,  we  uill  ship  complete 
duplicator,    cap    size,    u'lthout 
deposit,  oil  ten  (lOt  clU3  f**trlul 

Price$7.S0  lessTrade    A  r        ■ 
Wiscmttit  <y;5;i':i^,  or    Vw  "BT 

THE  FELIX  F.  DAUS  DUPLICATOR  CO. 
ilniiN    BiilldiiiK.    Ill    John   SI.,    Xcw   York    City, 


A  CompleteShoePolishing  Outfit  for25c 

SHUSHINE  is  an  oil  paste  polish, 
in  a  tube.  You  can't  spill  it.  The 
polish  that  ladies  can  use.  Does  not 
smut  or  black  the  skirts.  Guaranteed 
not  to  crackle  or  harden  the  most 
delicate  leather  (as  liquid  dressings 
do).  The  Ideal  Shoe  Polish  for 
Men's  and  Women's  Shoes. 


It  s  the  Best  by  Every  Test. 
If  SHUSHINE  is  not  on  sale  in 
your  city,  we  will  send  by  mail  on 
receipt  of  25c.,  and  if  it  does  not 
prove  to  be  the  most  satisfactory  all- 
in-all  shoe  polish  for  all  kinds  of 
leather  and  all  kinds  of  weather 
that  you  ever  used,  your  money  will 
be  refunded. 

OSMIC  CHEMICAL  CO. 

Dept.     l      BROCKTON,   MASS. 


Readers  of  Thb  Literart  Digest  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  wlien  writing  tc  advertisers. 
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BeaL\itif\il  LdLWivs 

are  a  constant  joy  to  all  who  have 
them.  Why  disfigure  the  lawn  with 
ugly  clothes  posts  every  day  in  the 
week  ? 


HILLS    CHAMPION    CLOTHES   DRYER 

(Set  in  socket  sunk  in  (rround  which  is  covered 
with  cap  wlieu  Dryer  is  not  in  use) 

can  be  folded  up  and  put  away  when  wash-day's  over. 
No  trouble  putting  out  or  taking  in  line.  Holds  no 
to  150  ft.  line.  Department  and  hardware  stores  sell 
them.  Write  for  Catalog  6.  Used  by  over  1,000,000 
people.    Also  Dryers  for  Roof  and  Balcony. 

HILL  DRYER  CO.,  Worcester.  Mass. 


^Cresc^ftA. 


^ti- 


CURES  WHILE  YOU  SLEEP 

Whooping  Cough,  Croup, 
Bronchitis,  Coughs,  Grip.  Hay 
Fcver.Diphtheria.Scariet  Fever 

Don't  fail  to  ii.se  Cresolene 
for  the  distressing  and  often 
fatal  affections  for  which  it  is 
recommended.  For  more  than  twenty  years 
we  have  had  the  most  conclusive  assurances 
that  there  is  nothing  better.  Ask  your 
physician  about  it. 

An  iiirerestins;  descriptive  booklet  is  sent  fr.-e,  which  eives 
the  hi'.;l\est  testimoni.ils  as  to  its  value.  AU  DrugBists. 
VAPO-C'RESOI.RNE  CO..  ISO  Fulton  Street,  New  Yorli. 


V%^ 

^^k^..-j-^^       What's  the  nse 
^^--^'/Sife^ltf^^  experimenting 
i„,^rlYn  ^""^     when  by  lookinK 
}ijJ<*^j^^     on   the  label   for  this 
■"^''^  Jm    signature  you  can  be 
^D    sure  of  the  best  shade 
-f^       roller  ever  made. 

■^    THE.    HARTSHORN 

3         Wood  Kollers.     Tin  KoUers. 

Russia  Cement  Co.S,'|^|'«»of, 
LEPAGE'S  GLUE 


l^E  PACES 


STRONGEST   1 
IM  TME 
VWOFJL,''. 


patented  and  pale  undertaken  if  patent  Is  obtained 
by  us.    20  yearii  experience.    Send  for  booklet. 

Patent  Development  Co.  of  America, 

180   Broadway,   Now   York   City. 


I  PAGE'S  PHOTO  PASTE 


IN   JARS  AND   TUBES 

Dries  quickly  —  never  diacolors  the 
print.  Very  stroiiu  — corners  will  not 
curl  up.  Invaluable  for  pliolo  or  ptn- 
eral  use.  LarKt-sl  bottle  now  on  the 
iiiarl<et  for  .1  €'«'tiCpi.  In  bulk  lor 
lar^'e  users,  carton  work,  eto. 


ADDISON'S  With   an    Introduo^ 

SELECTED  ESSAYS      tion   by  Prof.  C.  T. 

WiuclK'slcr.      iJiiKi.     ('li)lli.  v.")  rents. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY.  NEW  YORK. 


UedlanUs,  Cal.,  R.  G.  Eyrich,   New  Orleans,  E.  A. 
K.,  and  H.  L.,  got  908 ;  O.  H  ,  908  and  909. 

Twentj'  States  and  Canada  are  represented  this 
week. 

The  San  Francisco  End-Game. 

Special  attention  has  been  called  to  this  wonder, 
ful  end-game  by  its  publication  in  The  British 
Chess- .Xhiffazine,  with  solution  by  Mr.  C.  E.  C.  Tat- 
terstall,  of  the  Metropolitan  Chess-Club,  London. 
Mr.  Dolan,  of  San  Francisco,  who  claims  the  au- 
thorship of  the  position,  questions  the  correctness 
of  the  analysis  published  in  The  I^iterary  Di- 
gest. Mr.  Reichhelm  sent  us  the  following  : 
Dear  Chess- Editor  of  Twv.  Literary  Digest  .• 
I  herewith  present  the  line  of  plaj*  which  meets 
!  the  variation  on  move  7  suggested  by  the  San 
Francisco  critics. 

Jloves  I  to  6  as  before. 

7  K-K  7  Q-Q  Kt  sq  (a) 

8  g-B  6  y-Q  R  sq  (b) 
9Q-K8           Q-kt  2  ch 

10  K-B  8  K-R  sq 

11  Q-Q  8(c)      Q-R2(d) 

12  Q-Q  6  Q-R  7  (e) 

13  K— K  8  K— R  2 

14  Q-K  7  Q-R  sq  ch 

15  Q-Q  8  Q-Kt2 
16Q— Q  7  wins. 

Comments. 

(a)  The  San  Francisco  defense. 

(b)  If  Q-Q  B  sq,  then  Q— Q  7  as  in  trunk  play. 

(c)  Q  X  P  cannot  be  played  on  account  of  Q— K  2 
ch. 

fd)  If  II  . .,  K— R  2  ;  12  Q-Q  6,  Q-R  2. 

(On  12. .,  K— R  sq  ;  13  K— K  8,  K— R  2  ;  14  Q— Q  7, 
etc.). 

(On  12  ..,Q  — Kt6;  13  O— K  7,  Q — Kt  sq,  ch  ;  14 
Q— K  8,  eic). 

13  K— K8  ;  Q-R  7.  (On  13. .,  Q— Kt  2  ;  14  Q— Q  7, 
etc.). 

14  Q— K  7,  Q— R  sq,  ch  ;  13  Q— Q  8,  Q— Kt  2  ;  16  Q 
— Q  7  wins. 

(e)  If  12. .,  K-R  2  ;  73  Q-Q  7,  Q-Kt  sq,  ch  ;  14  Q 
— K  8,  etc. 


MORE  OR  LESS  PUNGENT. 

.Such  an  Example.  —  Wife  (to  husband  who 
has  barked  his  shins  violently  against  the  bed, 
and  is  muttering  something  to  himself):  "Oh, 
Jack,  how  can  you  !  Supposing  baby  were  to 
hear  you  !  " — Pwich. 


Come  Herel 

and  Im"I\.     "S'liiir  iihv>icl;iii   will   iiL'H'o      Hodklcl    free 
HTICI'liKV    M.l.\IT%llli;.n,   lluiiK-iUtilli-.  .\.  V. 


When  in  search 

of    health    und 

for    niMid 


Took  Him  at  His  Word.  —  Sarcastic 
Fathfr  :  "Julia,  that  young  man  Smily  has  been 
here  three  nights  in  succession,  and  it  has  been 
nearly  midnight  when  he  left.  Hadn't  you  better 
invite  him  to  bring  his  trunk  and  make  his  home 
with  us? " 

Innocent  Daughter:  "O  papa!  may  I?  It 
is  just  what  he  wanted,  but  he  was  too  bashful  to 
ask  you.  He'll  be  delighted  when  I  tell  him  this 
evening."— 7'//- ^//.f. 


Italian   Viewpoint. —"  Why,  see  here,  you've 
raised  the  price  of  your  bananas  again  !  " 
"Yes,  yes.     Me  raisa  price.     Too  mucha  war." 
"  What's  the  war  got  to  do  with  it?" 
"War  raisa  price.     Raise  price  of  bread.     Raisa 
price  of  meat.     Raisa  price  of  banan'." 

"Nonsense.  Why  should  war  raise  the  price  of 
bananas? " 

"  War  raisa  price.  Russia  man,  Japa  man,  buy 
aplenty  banan'.  Eata  banan',  throw  skin  down 
so  !  Long  come  greata  general,  step  on  banan' 
skin,  whoof !  He  fall  and  breaka  his  head.  All  ze 
generals  fall.  Take  much  banan'.  War  raisa 
price." — Cleveland  i'laiti  Dealer. 


Pears'  soap  is  dried  a 
whole  year.  That's  why  it 
lasts  so.  It  wears  as  thin 
as  a  wafer. 

Sold  all  over  the  world. 

easterT 


n 


HIS  important  day  in  the 
Church  Calendar  is  given  fvill 
attention  in  the  new  Cyclope- 
dia, entitled  "Holy  Days  a.nd  Holi- 
days." Following  is  a  brief  glance 
over  the  articles.  aLddresses,  ser- 
n\ons,  suggestive  thoughts,  etc. 


EASTER  IN  THE  EARtY  CHURCH 

Two  articles  describing  the  early  celebration  of  Easter  at 
various  places. 

EASTER  IN  JERCSAtEM 

A  vivid  picture  of  Easter  celebration  in  the  ancient  ciiv. 
By  J.  L.  Leeper,  D.D. 

EASTER  IN  ST,  PETKKSBURG 

How  Easter  is  observed  in  the  Greek  Church.  By 
Gideon  Draper,  D.D. 

THE  RESURRECTION  OF  CHRIST  A    FUN- 
I>AMENTAL,    UOCTRINK 

A  .searching  study.  By  Benjamin  B.  Warfield,  D.D., 
L.L.D. 

SERMONS  AND  OUTLINES 

Including  sermons  and  selections  :  "Easter,"  By  S.  S. 
Mitchell,  D.D.;  "Has  Christ  Risen?"  By  the  Rev. 
Hannon  Liddon ;  "An  Unrisen  Christ,"  by  Richard  S. 
Storrs,  D.D.;  "Consider  the  Lilies  of  the  Field,"  by 
Charles  Kingsley ;  "  Resurrection  Thoughts  and  Outlines;" 
"Immortality,"  by  Phillips  Brooks;  "  The  Risen  Life," 
by  Rt.  Rev.  F.  D.  Huntington,  D.D.,  etc.,  etc. 

SUGGESTIVE  THOUGHTS  AND  ILLUSTRA- 
TIONS 

Many  selections  from  eminent  men  appropriate  for  use  in 
connection  vrith  Easter. 

EASTER  POETRY 

A  collection  of  choice  verse  on  Easter  and  its  significance. 


rillHILE)  the  aLbove  is  a^n  outline 
I  Vl  of  the  treatment  given  Caster  in 
mMM\  "  Holy  Days  a^nd  Holidays."  all 
other  important  Church  anniversa- 
ries a.nd  Secular  Holidays  are  given 
a.mple  a.nd  satisfactory  attention. 
8vo,  Cloth,  768  Pages.     Price,  $5.00 

Funk  <il  Wagixalls  Company,  Pubs. 

30  Lafayette  Place,   New  York 


Encyclopedia  of  Social  Reforms 

Edited  by  W.  I).  P.  Bliss  with  the  cooperation  of 
many  eminent  specialists,  t'omplete  and  up-to-date 
inforinaliou  im  all  social  and  economic  questions. 
Xvo,  1,447  PP  •  cloth,  jf7.5o  ;  sheep,  Sy.so  ;  half  mo- 
rocco, $i2  ;  full  morocco,  J14. 

"  It  will  stand  in  years  to  come  as  an  epitome  of  the 
social  and  economic  conditions  and  the  state  of  human 
progress.''      /'In-  A'<'7';>7('  if  Kevie^vs. 

FUNK   &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY.  Pubs.  NEW  YORK 


INDIVIDUAL 

Communion  Cups 

SANITARY    COMMUNION 


SEND  FOR  OUR  FREE  BOOK 


Why  do  you  permit  a  custom  at  the  com- 
munion table  which  you  would  not  tolerate 
in  your  own  home?   We  will  send  a 
list  of  over  1500  churches  where  our 
Iiulividual    Communion    Cups   are 
used    Trial  oulfil  free  to  any  church. 

OUTFIT    CO.,  Dept.    L,     Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Readers  of  The  Literart  Digest  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  adverttsers. 
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TOPICS    OF    THE    DAY. 


FINANCIAL  JOURNALS   ON   THE   MERGER 
DISRUPTION. 

'  I  ^  HE  violent  advance  in  price  of  Northern  Securities,  Great 
■■•  Northern,  and  Union  Pacific  shares,  after  the  Supreme 
Court  decision  against  the  first-named  corporation,  leads  some  of 
the  financial  writers  to  remark  humorously  that  the  disruption  of  a 
merger  seems  to  be  a  good  thing  for  it.  If  rising  prices  indicate 
optimism  in  financial  circles,  then  tlie  decision  produced  a  favor- 
able effect  upon  "  Wall  Street."  Another  view  that  receives  some 
credence,  however,  is  that  the  fight  between  the  Pacific  railroads, 
which  was  stopped  by  the  formation  of  the  great  merger,  has  now 
begun  again,  and  it  is  rumored  that  the  Union  Pacific  interests  are 
again  trj'ing  to  gain  control  of  Northern  Pacific,  and  that  Mr. 
Hill,  in  a  counter  attack,  is  trying  to  gain  control  of  Union  Pacific. 
The  proposed  plan  for  dissolving  the  Northern  Securities  Com- 
pany by  a  pro-rata  distribution  of  Great  Northern  and  Northern 
Pacific  shares  among  the  stockholders  would  give  the  Union  Pa- 
cific people,  it  is  reckoned,  something  like  a  quarter  interest  in 
€ach  of  the  two  northern  roads ;  and  they  object.  When  the  merger 
was  formed,  they  put  in  Northern  Pacific  shares;  now  that  it  is 
being  dissolved,  they  "  would  insist  upon  securing  Northern  Pacific 
shares  alone,"  says  a  Journal  of  Couuiierce  writer.  "  Such  a 
method,"  he  adds,  "  would  leave  them  in  practical,  if  not  absolute, 
control  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railway  Company."  In  that  case 
the  Northern  Pacific,  the  Union  Pacific,  and  the  Southern  Pacific 
would  be  under  one  control. 

.According  to  Tlic  Railway  World  (Philadelphia),  however,  the 
United  States  is  already  gridironed  with  railroad  consolidations. 
"  Under  the  general  scheme  of  'community  of  interests,'"  it  says, 
""  these  combinations  now  cover  the  entire  countrj-."  Indeed,  "  it 
is  hard  to  find  a  railway  system  in  the  United  States  which  does 
not  include  some  combination  ot  competing  lines,"  and  it  names 
particularly  the  Pennsylvania,  the  Reading,  the  Rock  Island,  tin- 
Missouri  Pacific,  the  Union  Pacific,  and  the  Michigan  Central 
and  Lake  Shore  as  instances.  Now,  it  continues,  if  so  well- 
planned  a  merger  as  the  Northern  Securities  is  disrupted  under 


the  Sherman  law,  "  then  no  direct  railway  combination  is  safe  from 
assault,"  and  "  even  if  no  suits  are  brought,  the  menace  of  the  de- 
cision will  remain."  "  In  the  light  of  the  Northern  Securities  de- 
cision," it  declares,  "  the  legal  status  of  an  immense  mass  of  stocks 
and  bonds  may  be  questioned."  It  then  proceeds  in  the  following 
editorial  to  demand  the  repeal  of  the  law  : 

"  With  the  Sherman  law  on  the  statute-books,  a  perpetual  menace 
is  offered  to  railway  investments  in  whose  stability  the  country  is 
deeply  concerned.  The  necessities  of  an  intolerable  situation  de- 
mand that  this  law  be  repealed.  Passed  to  steal  campaign  thunder 
from  the  Democratic  party,  inapplicable  to  its  original  purpose, 
which  was  the  restriction  of  the  trusts,  distorted  into  new  meaning 
by  a  series  of  Supreme  Court  decisions,  each  one  more  sweeping 
and  drastic  than  the  last,  this  measure  has  worked  nothing  but 
mischief.  The  good  sense  of  the  American  people  demands  its 
repeal. 

"  With  the  Sherman  act  out  of  the  way,  existing  railway  com- 
binations would  be  legalized  and  investment  values  settled.  It 
would  then  only  remain  to  amend  the  interstate  commerce  law  to 
legalize  pooling  in  order  to  establish  the  business  of  transportation 
on  a  stable  and  profitable  basis. 

"  The  repeal  of  the  Sherman  act  and  the  amendment  of  the  inter- 
state commerce  law  are  demanded  even  more  by  the  interests  of  the 
shipper  than  by  those  of  the  carrier.  Railway  competition  is  an 
unmitigated  evil.  It  has  been  repeatedly  denounced  in  terms  of 
unmeasured  severity  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  It 
injures  all  interests  alike,  the  small  shipper  by  placing  him  at  the 
mercy  of  his  strong  competitor,  and  it  injures  the  consumer  by  as- 
sisting large  combinations  of  manufacturers  and  .sellers  to  crush 
their  rivals.  Railway  competition  is  the  parent  of  monopoly.  Its 
abolition  would  be  a  blessing  to  the  whole  community. 

"  How  this  much-needed  reform  is  to  be  brought  about  no  one 
can  predict.  Sentiment  throughout  the  country  toward  the  rail- 
roads is  much  more  friendly  than  in  the  early  nineties.  The  num- 
ber of  railway  stockholders  is  large  and  is  rapidly  increasing,  espe- 
cially in  the  West,  which  has  only  within  the  past  few  years 
achieved  a  measure  of  financial  independence.  A  campaign  of 
education,  directed  especially  to  win  the  support  of  the  small  ship- 
per, would,  we  believe,  win  a  majority  of  the  people  over  to  the 
side  of  the  railroads.  We  expect  to  see  such  a  movement  inau- 
gurated. I  ts  success  will  permanently  settle  the  problem  of  railway 
competition  as  well  as  the  value  of  railway  investments  and,  con- 
sequently, will  redound  to  the  public  welfare,  for,  after  all, 'the 
people  own  the  railways.'  " 

The  Fifiancial  Age  (New  York)  condemns  the  law  as  follows : 

"  No  sane  body  of  men  imbued  with  the  slightest  conception  of 
personal  liberty  would  deny  the  individual  the  right  to  invest  his 
money  as  he  sees  fit ;  yet  this  is  precisely  what  is  denied  by  the 
Sherman  law.  Messrs.  Morgan  and  Hill  may  own  a  controlling 
interest  in  both  the  Northern  Pacific  and  the  Delaware  and  Hud- 
son Railroads,  but  if  they  would  also  invest  in  fifty  per  cent,  of  the 
stock  of  the  Great  Northern  Railroad  they  must  first  dispose  of 
their  holdings  in  Northern  I'acific.  If  they  do  not,  they  are 
'  restraining  trade,'  and  may.  therefore,  be  sent  to  prison  in  pun- 
ishment for  the  offense.  It  makes  no  difference  that  they  have  ac- 
tually maintained  tlie  same  relationship  between  these  roads  as  ex- 
isted prior  to  the  purchase,  nor  is  it  necessary  that  actual  restraint 
of  trade,  or  even  intention  to  restrain  trade,  be  shown;  the  mere 
ownership  constitutes  an  offen.se  in  itself.  Is  it  possible  to  con- 
ceive of  a  more  dangerous  or  outrageous  paternalism  than  this?  " 

Other  financial  journals,  .such  as  The  Journal  of  Commerce,  The 
Commercial  and  Financial  Chronicle ,  and  Bradstreefs,  would  like 
to  .see  the  law  modified,  say,  along  the  lines  suggested  in  Justice 
Brewer's  opinion,  so  as  to  make  it  less  drastic  and  remove  its 
menace  from  "  reasonable  "  consolidations.     The  Chronicler  regards 
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UNCOUPLED. 

— Naughton  in  the  Minneapolis  Tribune. 


NOT  A   DEAD  LETTKR. 
An  unexpected  interruption  of  the  funeral. 

— Bartholomew  in  the  Minneap<)li!._/j«/v/j/. 


NORTHWESTERN    CARTOONS   ON   THE    DECISION. 


as  most  important  the  fact  that  Justice  Brewer  is  likely  to  join  the 
four  minority  justices  in  resisting  any  wholesale  raid  on  combina- 
tions. "  The  study  of  these  opinions  shows  clearly,"  it  says, "  that 
the  doctrine  of  community-of-interest  is  safe  under  this  decision, 
and  that  five  out  of  nine  judges  are  firm  in  its  support." 

The  National  Corporation  Reporter  (Ciiicago)  declares  that  "  the 
decision  is  sound  and  will  prove  effectual  and  wholesome  " ;  and 
The  Wall  Street  Journal  believes  that  it  "  removes  actually  a 
menace  to  the  commerce  of  the  country,  and  it  is  in  line  with  its 
best  and  highest  inter- 
ests." The  latter  paper 
proceeds : 

"  We  believed  from  the 
start  that  the  creation  of 
the  Northern  Securities 
Company  was  carrying 
the  principle  of  combi- 
nation to  extreme  limits. 
and  creating  a  situation 
which  might  lead  to 
government  ownership 
of  railroads  and  other 
forms  of  socialism.  We 
believed  that  the  inter- 
ests of  Wall  Street  and 
of  the  investing  public 
generally  would  be  best 
served  by  the  over- 
throw of  the  holding 
company  plan  of  secur- 
ing aggregations  of  capi- 
tal and  preventing  ex- 
cessive competition.  We 
believed  that  it  was  pos- 
sible to  secure  reason- 
able combination  with- 
out going  to  the  point 
where  the  people  might 
consider  that  their  lib- 
erties were  to  be  in 
danger.  Now  that  the 
Supreme  Court  has  de- 
cided that  the  Northern 
Securities  Company  was 
a  combination  in  re- 
straint of  trade,  it  would 


Copyright,  IMM,  by  John  Muud) . 

T)IE  GREAT  SIEAM   RAILROAD  GROUPS. 

Chart  indicating  the  remarkable  concentration  of  control,  interdependence,  and  alliance 
of  the  American  steam  railroad  interests.- From  "The  Truth  about  the  Trusts,"  by  John 
Moody,  editor  of  "  Moody's  Manual  of  Corporation  Securities." 


appear  that  this  view  of  the  situation  is  the  one  which  is  impress- 
ing itself  upon  the  investing  world.  Instead,  therefore,  of  the 
decision  being  followed  by  a  panic,  the  only  panic  that  is  observ- 
able is  in  the  pages  of  'court  circulars '  and  partizan  papers,  which 
for  self-evident  reasons  are  striving  to  make  it  appear  that  the  Ad- 
ministration must  now  strike  down  every  corporation  in  the  coun- 
try. There  i'^  no  panic  in  the  stock-market  and  no  panic  among 
the  ranks  of  investors." 

The  New  York  Financier  m2.V.es  the  dissolution  of  the  Morgan- 
Hill  merger  the  text  for 
the  following  moraliza- 
tions : 

"The  fall  of  the  North- 
ern Securities  Company, 
as  a  legal  corporation, 
completes  the  list  of  cor- 
porate disasters  grow- 
ing out  of  the  wild  spec- 
ulative boom  of  three 
years  ago.  United 
States  Steel,  Interna- 
tional Mercantile  Ma- 
rine, United  States 
Shipbuilding,  Northern 
Securities— what  a  rec- 
ord these  make  !  What 
havoc  also  have  tliey 
played  with  one  of  the 
highest  names  in  Amer- 
ican finance  !  United 
States  Steel  was  lauckd 
to  the  skies  as  the  most 
brilliant  conception  ol 
the  mightiest  minds  in 
the  industrial  world.  It 
was  to  bring  peace  to 
the  markets,  well  being 
to  the  laborer,  and  divi- 
dends to  the  small  in- 
vestor. In  all  these 
things  it  has  failed  mis- 
erably. The  markets  are 
independent  of  it;  and 
the  ruin  it  has  wrought 
to  the  people  of  limited 
means    who   bought   its^ 
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stock  forms  part  of  current  histor>'.  One  of  two  things  is  certain. 
Either  the  men  who  prophesied  so  optimistically  were  ignorant  of 
what  they  were  talking,  or,  not  being  ignorant,  set  out  deliberately 
to  deceive  the  public.  At  any  rate  the  results  are  patent,  and  the 
present  lethargy  on  the  .Stock  Exchange  is  traceable  directly  to 
the  bitter  lesson  taught  that  men  who  manipulate  huge  movements 
are  not  above  taking  in  the  small  fry  to  swell  their  profits. 

■'  International  Mercantile  Marine  as  an  instance  of  failure  to 
produce  promised  results  is  quite  as  conspicuous.  In  this  case  the 
United  States  was  to  rule  the  wave,  win  dazzling  profits,  and 
achieve  international  victory-  in  trade.  None  of  theSe  desirable 
conditions  has  been  achieved.  The  one  tangible  fact  which  is  in 
evidence  at  this  time  is  that  International  Mercantile  Marine,  flat- 
tened like  a  balloon  emptied  of  gas,  has  been  wrested  from  the  con- 
trol of  its  American  sponsors  and  taken  across  the  ocean  for  repairs. 

"  United  States  Shipbuilding  is  a  third  example  of  bad  judgment 
and  overwhelming  greed  for  gain.  The  history  of  this  concern 
might  well  be  written  on  the  criminal  docket,  where  it  may  appear 
yet.  Its  every  phase  forms  a  reproach  to  modern  business  meth- 
ods; and  its  record  is  a  blot  on  the  names  which  sponsored  it. 
Now  comes  the  downfall  of  the  Northern  Securities  idea,  con- 
ceived by  the  same  interests,  and  fathered  by  influences  which 
three  years  ago  were  regarded  with  awe  by  the  average  citizen. 
What  does  all  this  teach,  or,  perhaps  we  may  ask,  what  reflections 
will  it  inspire  on  the  part  of  those  directly  interested?  Chagrin, 
first  of  all,  but  in  the  end  probably  a  realization  of  the  truth  of  the 
old  saying  that  a  good  name  is  rather  to  be  chosen  than  great 
riches," 

SOUTHERN    LACK   OF    FEELING    FOR    MR. 

SULLY. 

I  ^^  XPRESSIONS  of  sympathy  in  the  newspapers  of  the  cotton 
-*— '  States  for  the  cotton  "  bull "  leader  who  went  into  bank- 
ruptcy last  week  are  noticeably  absent.  Ah,  well,  says  the  Atlanta 
Journal,  "  sooner  or  later  all  'Napoleons  '  of  the  wheat  pit  or  the 
cotton-market  must  meet  a  ver>'  Waterloo,"  and  it  goes  on  to 
notice  the  "  sort  of  fine  irony  "  in  the  "  revenge  of  nature  upon 
those  who  seek  to 'corner'  her  gifts  to  mankind,"  and  warns  its 
readers   against   gambling   and   speculation.     The    New    Orleans 


whatever  to  the  trade,"  declares  the  Memphis  Coininercial  Ap- 
peal;  and  the  Augusta  Chronicle  thinks  that  the  farmers  "need 
not  feel  weighted  down  by  their  obligations  to  Mr.  Sully,"  as  the 
price  of  spot  cotton  "did  not  go  as  high  as  futures,  and  the  rise 
that  did  take  place  occurred  when  the  bulk  of  the  crop  was  prob- 


VOU   CA.N'T  LOOP  THIS  KIND  OF  A  GAl' ! 

— Nelan  in  the  New  Vol  k  Globe. 

Picayune  regards  the  failure  as  a  good  thing,  on  the  whole,  as  it 
eliminates  the  "dangerous  interests,  leaving  the  market  healthier." 
Mr.  Sully  "did  not  know  when  he  had  enough;  he  wanted  it  all." 
remarks  the  Norfolk  I'irginian-Filot,  and  "  the  result  is  that  the 
public,  the  somewhat  unsympathetic  public,  has  the  opportunity 
of  contemplating  free  of  charge  a  more  or  less  picturesque  ruin." 
"  We  may  well  doubt  whether  he  has   been  of   any  advantage 


SlS-BQliM-A-A-A-H-H  . 

— Tiiggs  in  tile  Xew  York  Press. 

ably  sold."     The  Chronicle  adds   that  the  failure   and   slump   in 
price  "  come  at  a  most  opportune  time,"  for  the  following  reason  : 

"Just  as  the  cotton  farmers  of  the  .South  are  preparing  the 
ground  or  sowing  the  seed  for  what  promises  to  be  a  record-break- 
ing crop,  the  boss  cotton-gambler  goes  to  pieces  and  the  market 
goes  to  pieces  with  him. 

"All  going  to  show  that  fifteen  and  sixteen  cent  cotton  is  a  de- 
lusion and  a  snare.  Undisputable  proof  that  the  farmer  who  pins 
his  faith  to  the  'bull '  speculator  and  plants  accordingly  is  but 
guilty  of  'killing  the  hen  that  lays  the  golden  egg.' 

"  Some  idea  of  what  cotton  is  really  worth  is  now  to  be  fornied 
from  what  has  transpired  within  the  past  two  days. 

"The  ability  of  one  man,  or  a  clique  of  men.  to  temporarily 
bolster-up  the  market,  gave  us  fifteen  and  sixteen  cent  cotton. 
The  failure  or  withdrawal  of  these  men  from  the  market  caused 
the  price  to  go  down,  like  an  inflated  balloon  when  a  hole  is  torn 
in  it. 

"  And  diis  is  ail  there  was  to  the  cotton  craze  that  has  swept  over 
this  countr)'  within  the  past  few  months. 

"  In  the  mean  time,  many  a  poor  Southern  fanner  is  preparing  to 
plant  for  a  '  bumper  crop  " — with  the  absolute  certainty  of  getting 
'  bumped  '  himself,  unless  he  changes  his  plans. 

"Sober  second  thought  will  compel  any  man  to  realize  that  we 
have  seen  the  last  of  such  extraordinjfry  prices — at  least  for  many 
years  to  come.  The  craze  for  speculation,  which  alone  has  been 
the  cause  of  high  prices,  will  soon  be  cured.  Then  the  cotton,  as 
well  as  other  markets,  will  assume  a  nomial  aspect.  Commodities 
will  soon  begin  to  sell  for  what  they  are  worth,  and  not  what  a  lot 
of  gamblers  are  temporarily  able  to  make  them  bring. 

"  Would  it  not  be  well  for  Southern  cotton  planters  to  realize 
this  at  once,;  lest  they  contribute  just  that  much  more  to  the  in- 
evitable reduction  in  prices.'" 

The  Commercial  Appeal  says  : 

"  He  has  done  the  trade  no  good.  He  has  simply  infused  a  fever 
into  its  veins.  It  is  impossible  to  know  the  extent  of  the  demor- 
alization he  has  wrought  throughout  the  country- ;  for  many  were 
doubtless  led  into  the  fields  of  speculation  by  his  example.  Spot 
cotton,  too.  may  be  sympathetically  affected  by  his  tall;  but  in  the 
end  there  will  be  a  normal  adjustment  of  values,  and  do  not  be- 
lieve that  the  man  who  has  raised  the  cotton,  or  the  man  who  has 
conducted  his  business  prudently,  will  suffer." 
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SENATOR  FAIRBAXKP. 


"Few  men  of  equal  capacity,"  says  the 
Washington  Post  (Ind.),  "have  been  selected 
for  second  place  on  national  tickets." 


SENATOR    FAIRBANKS    FOR    VICE-PRESIDENT. 

^^HAT  Mr.  Roosevelt  will  be  nominated  for  President  in  June 
seems  to  be  a  foregone  conclusion ;  but  the  choice  of  the 
party  for  \'ice-President  is  less  clearly  forshadowed.  Many  ex- 
pressions are  being  made  just  now  in  favor  of  Senator  Charles 
Warren  Fairbanks,  of  Indiana,  as  President  Roosevelt's  running 

mate.  The  Thirteenth 
Congressional  District 
of  Indiana  has  indorsed 
him  for  Vice-President, 
and  annoimcements  that 
he  is  a  candidate  have 
been  made  in  such  terms 
as  to  convey  the  impres- 
sion that  they  were  au- 
thorized. Mr.  Fairbanks 
has  now  made  it  known 
that  he  is  not  a  candi- 
date for  Vice-President, 
and  does  not  desire  the 
nomination.  Whether 
his  expressed  wish,  how- 
ever, will  put  a  stop  to 
efforts  in  behalf  of  his 
candidacy  remains  to  be 
seen.  "  Not  only  would 
Mr.  Fairbanks  make  a 
good  \'ice-President,  if 
nominated  and  elected." 
says  the  Kansas  City 
Journal  (Rep.),  "  but  his 
nomination  would  strengthen  the  chances  of  Republican  suc- 
cess. He  is  a  Westerner,  as  it  is  desirable  that  Mr.  Roose- 
velt's running-mate  should  be."  The  Indianapolis  Journal. 
the  leading  Republican  paper  of  the  State,  regards  the  Senator 
as  good  Presidential  timber  for  190S,  and  thinks  that  "if  Senator 
Fairbanks  should  be  elected  \'ice-President.  Republicans  would 
feel  that  he  was  in  direct  line  of  promotion  to  the  Jiigher  office. 
Because  he  would  be  making  somewhat  of  a  sacrifice  in  accepting 
the  nomination  for  second  place,  they  would  feel  like  rewarding 
him."     T/ie  Journal  says  in  another  editorial : 

"  There  can  be  no  question  but  Senator  Fairbanks  would  add 
strength  to  the  ticket.  He  possesses  elements  of  strength  pecul- 
iarly his  own.  He  is  strong  geographically,  politically,  and  per- 
sonally. The  general  judgment  of  him  is,  and  correctly  so,  that  he 
is  not  only  a  very  able  man,  but  that  he  is  preeminently  a  safe  one. 
To  wide  popularity  among  the  masses  he  adds  especial  strength 
among  conservative  business  men.  He  is  strong  in  New  England, 
in  the  Eastern  States,  in  the  Middle  West,  and  in  the  Northwest. 
In  Indiana  he  is  exceptionally  strong 

"  Senator  Fairbanks's  friends  in  this  State  would  not  consent  to 
his  accepting  the  nomination  for  Vice-President  at  this  time  if  they 
thought  it  would  remove  him  from  the  list  of  available  Presidential 
candidates  four  years  hence.  It  will  not.  Nothing  can  do  that 
but  death  or  some  grave  political  mistake  on  his  part.  Death  may 
come  to  any  person,  but  .Senator  Fairbanks  does  not  make  political 
mistakes.  If  he  should  be  elected  V^ice-President,  the  fact  that  he 
accepted  the  nomination  in  obedience  to  the  call  of  the  party  would 
be  remembered  four  years  lience  just  as  it  is  in  favor  of  Roosevelt 
now.  While  he  is  not  seeking  the  office,  nor  authorizing  his  friends 
to  seek  it  for  him.  T/i£  Journal  believes  that  if  he  should  be 
drafted  into  the  service  of  the  i)arty  he  would  obey  the  call.  It 
looks  now  as  if  he  would  be  and  as  if  the  ticket  would  be  Roose- 
velt and  Fairbanks". 

The  Wasiiington  /'os/  (Ind.)  thinks  Senator  Fairbanks  is  fit  for 
either  of  the  nominations.     It  says  : 

"Conceding  that  the  \'ice-Presidential  nominee  sliould.  in  all 
ca.ses,  be  fit  to  be   President,  we  think  it  will  be  fortunate  for  the 


Republican  party  if  as  able  a  man  as  Senator  Fairbanks  is  given 
that  nomination.  Few  men  of  equal  capacity  have  been  selected 
for  the  second  place  on  national  tickets.  The  Post  does  not  know 
that  he  is  willing  to  leave  the  Senate  to  accept  second  place  on  his 
party's  ticket.  But  The  Post  believes  that  if  he  stood  next  to  the 
Chief  Magistrate  in  line  of  succession,  there  would  be  no  appre- 
hension of  danger  in  case  of  a  vacancy  in  the  chief  place.  There 
would  be  no  rash  experiments.  Calmness,  deliberation,  conserva- 
tism would  guide  his  judgment  and  control  his  acts.  He  might 
not  be  a  brilliant,  but  he  would  be  a  safe  President." 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Providence /irJwrwrt/  (Ind.)  thinks  that 
"Senator  Fairbanks  might  preside  over  the  Senate  satisfactorily, 
but  he  is  not  a  big  enough  man  to  be  President.  Nobody  should 
be  nominated  for  the  \Mce-Presidency  by  the  Republicans  who  is 
too  small  to  succeed  to  the  Presidency.  Ergo,  Mr.  Fairbanks 
ought  not  to  be  Mr.  Roosevelt's  running-mate."  The  Milwaukee 
Sentinel  (Rep.)  says  :  "  Senator  Fairbanks  is  a  good  Republican 
and  an  able  man  who  commands  the  respect  of  the  leaders  of  his 
party,  but  he  is  not  so  colossal  a  figure  that  it  should  be  necessary 
to  pledge  the  Presidency  for  him.  even  to  the  indefinite  extent  of 
'  feeling '  to  persuade  him  to  become  a  candidate  for  the  Vice- 
Presidency." 


THE   SWAYNE   IMPEACHMENT   CASE. 

'T'^HE  rarity  of  impeachment  cases  in  the  historj' of  our  Gov- 
*■  ernment  gives  a  peculiar  interest  to  the  impeachment  pro- 
ceedings in  Congress  against  Justice  Charles  Swayne,  of  the 
Northern  District  of  Florida.  Only  seven  impeachment  cases 
have  come  before  Congress  in  the  one  hundred  and  fifteen  years 
of  our  history  under  the  Constitution,  and  five  of  these  cases  have 
failed,  including  the  most  famous  one  of  them  all,  the  attempt  to 
remove  President  Andrew  Johnson.  In  1803  John  Pickering,  judge 
of  the  District  of  New  Hampshire,  was  impeached  and  removed 
for  drunkenness  and  other  unjudicial  conduct ;  and  in  1862  a  Ten- 
nessee district  judge  was  convicted  of  treason  for  accepting  office 
under  the  Confederate  Ciovemment.  The  newspaper  editorials  on 
the  Swayne  case  consist  mainly  of  more  or  less  lengthy  reviews  of 
this  impeachment  record.  On  Friday  of  last  week  the  House 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  filed  a  report  recommending  the 
judge's  impeachment.  The  report  is  summarized  as  follows  by 
the  Washington  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Sun  : 

"  The  report  is  a  stinging  arraignment  of  Judge  Swayne.  It  de- 
clares that  his  own  admissions  show  that  he  was  not  for  eight 
years  a  resident  of  the  district,  that  for  eight  years  he  remained  in 
the  district  for  an  average  of  only  sixty-two  and  one-half  days  in 
the  year,  and  that  at  other  times  he  lived  in  Delaware.  It  declares 
that  his  testimony  is  a  series  of  excuses  for  non-residence,  and  the 
report  adds  :  '  It  ill  becomes  a  judge  to  set  up  excuses  for  disobey- 
ing the  law.' 

"  Several  cases  of  unlawful  proceedings  in  contempt  cases  are 
cited.  The  first  shows  that  Judge  Swayne  purchased  property  in 
litigation  before  his  court.  He  announced  from  the  bench  that  a 
relative  had  made  the  purchase,  but  later  volunteered  the  state- 
ment that  the  relative  was  his  wife.  E.  T.  Davis  and  Simon 
Belden,  attorneys  interested,  brought  suit  against  Judge  Swayne 
in  the  State  court  to  recover  the  property,  and  for  this  Judge 
Swayne  adjudged  them  guilty  of  contempt  of  court,  and  after 
some  abusive  remarks  sentenced  them  to  disbarment  for  two 
years,  ^100  fine  each,  and  ten  days  in  jail.  The  entire  proceeding, 
the  report  says,  shows  that  Judge  .Swayne  was  in  collusion  with 
the  plaintiff's  attorney,  and  that  his  action  was  high-handed, 
wholly  unlawful,  and  a  gross  abuse  of  judicial  power. 

"  The  second  case  of  contempt  was  one  of  gross  injustice,  and 
tlie  action  of  Judge  Swayne  drove  an  innocent  man  to  .suicide. 
W.  H.  Hoskins,  an  old  man,  was  forced  into  involuntary'  bank- 
ruptcy by  defrauding  him  of  his  property,  worth  $40,000.  out  of 
which  he  owed  ;?ro,ooo.  A  receiver  was  appointed,  who  took  pos- 
session of  .some  property  belonging  to  Hoskins's  son.  Young 
Hoskins  recovered  it  by  force,  and  Judge  .Swayne  adjudged  him 
in  contempt  of  court,  refused  to  accept  a  fine,  and  insisted  upon 
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PRESIDENT   SMITH   OF   THE   MORMON   CHURCH.    AND   PART   OF   HIS  FAMILY. 
From  a  photograph  taken  on  his  sixtieth  birthday,  in  1898.     Since  then,  nine  more  children  have  been  added  to  the  family  circle. 


imprisonment.     The  disgrace  so  worked  upon  the  young   man's 
mind  that  he  committed  suicide. 

"  In  summing  up  all  the  charges,  the  report  says  that  upon  the 
whole  case  it  is  plain  that  Judge  Swayne  has  forfeited  the  respect 
and  confidence  of  the  bar  and  people  of  his  district ;  that  he  has 
so  conducted  himself  as  to  earn  the  reputation  of  being  susceptible 
to  the  malign  influence  of  a  man  of  notoriously  bad  character; 
that  he  showed  himself  to  be  harsh,  tyrannical,  and  oppressive; 
that  he  is  continuously  and  persistently  violating  the  law.  and  rec- 
ommends that  he  be  impeached  for  high  misdemeanors." 


WHAT  TO   DO   WITH    MORMONISM. 

T^HE  newspaper  plans  for  dealing  with  Mormonism  and  polyg- 
■*•  amy  range  all  the  way  from  suggestions  that  Mormonism 
be  "stamped  out  "  or  "cut  out,"  to  suggestions  that  the  silent  but 
resistless  force  of  American  sentiment  and  civilization  advancing 
into  Utah  will  itself  slowly  kill  polygamy,  without  any  action  by 
Congress.  The  Richmond  Times- 
Dispatch  exclaims  that  Mormon- 
ism "  must  be  stamped  out !  "  and 
a  number  of  other  papers,  like 
the  New  York  Times,  the  Phila- 
delphia Press,  the  New  Orleans 
Times- Democrat,  and  the  Nor- 
folk Virginian-Pilot,  regard  the 
Mormons  as  law-breakers  and 
criminals  who  deserve  little  or 
no  consideration.  Congressman 
Hearst's  New  York  American  is 
shocked  at  the  revelations  of  im- 
morality made  in  the  Smoot  case, 
and  says  that  Mormonism  "  must 
be  cut  out."  Not  to  unseat 
Smoot,    it  adds,   "  would   be   an 


Uncle  Sam 


outrage  on  morals."  The  Washington  Post,  on  the  other  hand, 
thinks  that  no  progress  can  be  achieved  "  by  advocating  revo- 
lutionary proceedings,"  and  believes  that  the  evil  will  be  eradicated 
"  by  the  resistless  advance  of  a  civilization  that  brands  it  as  a 
thing  abhorrent."  The  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat,  too,  regards 
extreme  measures  as  unnecessary.     It  says: 

"It  is  certain  in  any  case  that  this  vice  will  be  extirpated  soon 
by  the  death  of  the  persons  indulging  in  it.  No  plural  marriages, 
according  to  Smith,  have  been  made  by  the  church  or  with  its 
knowledge  since  1890.  The  younger  element  of  the  Mormons  have 
been  against  it  ever  since  the  railroads  abolished  the  Great  Ameri- 
can Desert  and  brought  Utah  into  the  current  of  the  world's 
affairs.  More  and  more  Utah  will  be  compelled  to  conform  to 
the  world's  ideas.  The  twin  relic  will  soon  be  as  dead  as  its  old 
partner,  slaver>%  and,  like  its  partner,  there  will  be  no  resurrection 
for  it.  Let  the  statutes  be  enforced  against  the  polygamists.  An 
antipolygamy  amendment  to  the  Constitution  is  not  needed,  and 
very  likely  could  not  pass  the   requisite  number  of  States.     As 

Utah  could  not  be  turned  out  of 
Statehood  without  its  own  con- 
sent, the  talk  about  expulsion  is 
absurd." 


It  appears  that  several  influ- 
ences are  at  work  in  Utah  to  end 
polygamy.  One  is  the  increasing 
public  sentiment  against  it,  just 
referred  to.  Anotlier  is  the  oppo- 
sition of  the  large  and  growing 
non-Mormon  or  "  Gentile  "  popu- 
lation, who  are  deeply  stirred  by 
President  Smith's  statement  in 
Washington  that  the  Utah  people 
are  "  broad-minded  "  and  tolerate 
polygamy,  and  who  are  discuss- 
ing the  formation  of  an  anti-Mor- 


"  Now  there's  a  merger  that  will  stand  looking  into." 
—Richards  in  the  New  York  Evening^  Mail. 
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HOW  TO  STOP  IT— THAT'S  WHAT'S  WORRYING  THE   REORGANIZERS. 

—  Smith  in  ihe  IndiaaapoUsJoiiriia/. 


'LID'S  OFF— COME  ON,   BOYS  !  " 

— Bush  in  the  New  York  World. 


THE   BALLOT  AND   THE   "  BAR'L." 


men  political  party  in  the  State.  A  third,  and  perhaps  the  most 
interesting,  influence  is  the  organization  of  hundreds  of  the  younger 
Mormons  into  an  anti-polygamy  movement,  which  is  described  in 
the  following  despatch  from  Salt  Lake  to  the  New  York  Herald  : 

"  Young  Mormons  throughout  the  State  of  Utah  have  united  in 
a  movement  to  bring  about  the  enforcement  of  the  pledges  given 
to  the  Government  when  Utah  became  a  member  of  the  sisterhood 
of  States.  They  are  particularly  vehement  in  their  assertion  that 
the  law  must  be  observed  by  the  members  of  the  Mormon  hier- 
archy, as  well  as  by  other  citizens. 

"As  a  result  of  this  movement,  which  already  has  about  five 
hundred  young  men  in  its  ranks,  the  practise  of  polygamy  must 
be  abandoned  by  the  high  officers  of  the  Mormon  Church,  or  these 
young  members,  the  very  flower  of  the  sect,  will  leave  the  church. 
This  is  the  ultimatum  that  is  to  be  given  to  the  Mormon  hierarchy 
at  the  General  Conference  of  the  Saints." 

The  Deseret  News,  the  official  organ  of  the  Mormon  Church, 
seems  to  indorse  the  view  that  time  is  killing  polygamy.  "  That  it 
was  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  and  common  disposition  to 
let  it  die  out  of  old  age,"  it  says,  "  is  beyond  truthful  dispute,  and 
the  proofs  of  it  are  ample  and  overwhelming.  On  this  point  not 
only  local  papers  have  expatiated  repeatedly,  but  journals  at  a  dis- 
tance have  recognized  it,  and  do  so  now."  The  same  paper  treats 
the  objectors  to  Mormon  "  church  influence  "  in  politics  as  follows  : 

"We  know,  personally,  of  men  who  pretend  to  be  aghast  over 
'Mormon'  Church  influence  who  have  sought  for  it  eagerly  but 
in  vain.  They  have  imagined  that  if  they  could  gain  the  support 
of  some  '  high  Mormon,'  as  they  termed  it,  they  were  sure  of  the 
votes  of  'the  church.'  Now,  they  yell  'church  influence  '  till  they 
are  hoarse.  The  idea  seems  to  be  with  them,  '  Jf  the  church  helps 
me,  it  is  all  right;  but  if  the  church  helps  the  other  candidate,  or 
I  imagine  it  does,  it  is  ail  wrong  and  un-American  and  shameful.' 

"  It  should  be  observed  by  thinking  people  that  not  one  particle 
of  proof  of  the  interference  of  the  church  authorities  with  the  free- 
dom of  voters  has  been  adduced.  It  is  all  suspicion,  assertion, 
generalities,  and  assumption.  Wc  say  the  'church  influence' 
stormed  about  is  a  myth.  '  Mormons  '  are  not  told  how  to  vote  or 
required  to  conform  to  any  political  act  or  doctrine  by  the  church, 
and  are  absolutely  free  except  when  they  ally  them.selves  with  po- 
litical bosses,  and  committees,  and  caucuses,  and  they  are  con- 
trolled thereby.  Then  they  measurably  lose  their  liberty  just  the 
same  as  non-'  Mormons  '  lose  theirs  and  thus  become  slaves  to  a 
clique  or  party. 

"We  warn  the  .sober-minded,  peaceful,  and  sane  people  of  this 
city  and  State  not  to  suffer  themselves  to  be  led  away  by  wild-fire 


agitators  into  anything  that  they  may  afterward  regret.  We 
should  all  be  able  to  live  here  in  peace  and  amity,  each  pursuing 
his  own  way,  so  long  as  we  do  not  interfere  with  each  other's 
rights,  and  do  all  we  can  to  build  up  the  State  and  to  promote 
peace  on  earth,  good-will  to  man.  In  other  words,  let  us  be 
rational ! "  

HIGH   COST  OF   LIVING. 

NOT  in  twenty  years,  according  to  the  reckoning  of  Dun's 
Review,  has  it  cost  so  much  to  live  as  now.  The  "  index 
number,"  which  is  reached  by  averaging  the  prices  of  breadstuffs, 
meats,  dairy  and  garden  products,  other  food,  clothing,  metals, 
and  other  miscellaneous  necessities  of  life,  stood  on  March  i  at 
103.615.  This  is  an  increase  of  30  per  cent,  in  less  than  seven 
years,  the  index  number  of  July  i,  1897,  standing  at  72.455.  Brad- 
street's,  which  evidently  finds  its  index  number  by  a  different 
method  of  reckoning,  says  that  the  present  range  of  prices  "  is  at 
the  highest  level  in  four  years,"  and  breadstuffs  are  "  at  the  highest 
price  reached  in  thirteen  years,  nothing  like  the  March  i  level 
being  shown  since  1891,    the  year  of  the  Russian  crop  failure." 

The  commercial  papers  seem  to  be  at  a  loss  to  account  for  the 
high  prices.  Bradstreefs  attributes  them  to  "  the  largely  senti- 
mental influences  of  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  between  Russia 
and  Japan."  The  opinion  that  they  are  sentimental  is  corrobo- 
rated by  Dial's,  which  points  out  that  Russia  is  actually  exporting 
"much  more  wheat  than  the  United  States."  The  United  States 
Investor  (Boslon)  is  puzzled  to  see  commodities  rising  while  wages 
and  stocks  are  going  down.  The  increased  supply  of  gold,  it  re- 
marks, might  account  for  the  increased  prices,  but  "  if  the  prices 
of  commodities  rise,  the  prices  of  stocks,  which  are  measured  also 
in  value  by  gold,  certainly  ought  not  to  decline,"  as  they  have  been 
doing.     It  adds: 

"  The  popular  view  of  high  prices,  needless  to  .say,  does  not  deal 
with  economics.  If  the  'dinner-pail '  is  not  'full,'  the  wicked  trusts 
will  be  accused  of  forcing  up  prices.  This  view  will  be  encouraged 
by  the  more  radical  newspapers.  Party  ammunition  may  be  fur- 
nished as  a  result  during  the  coming  campaign.  Combination,  it 
is  true,  in  many  ca.ses  means  elimination  of  competition  and  the 
opportunity  of  obtaining  higher  prices  for  the  output,  the  Standard 
Oil  Company  being  the  most  striking  example  of  this  fact.  But 
nature's  laws  are  inexorable,  and  no  combine  is  likely  long  to  be 
able  to  put  on  the  .screws.  The  combines  may  temporarily  obtain 
higher  prices  because  of  demand  being  greater  than  supply.    Once 
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let  the  conditions  be  reversed  lowever,  and  prices  will  drop. 
Agricultural  products  may  tend  continually  upward  because  of 
natural  economic  conditions,  Dut  manufactured  articles  are  in  a 
different  categor}\" 


INEFFICIENCY   OF  THE   CHICAGO    POLICE. 

"  '"["'HE  Chicago  police  force  is  in  a  disgraceful  condition  of  de- 
■'■  moralization  and  inefficiency.  Instead  of  protecting  citi- 
zens from  criminals  the  members  of  the  force  are  drinking  in  the 
saloons,  playing  slot-machines,  or  gossiping  on  the  streets.  There 
is  practically  no  discipline,  and  the  force  could  hardly  be  in  a 
worse  state."  Thus  Capt.  Alexander  R.  Piper,  former  Deputy 
Commissioner  of  the  New  York  Police  Department,  briefly  states 
the  result  of  his  seven  weeks'  investigation  of  the  Chicago  police 
force,  instigated  by  the  members  of  the  City  Club,  to  find  out  the 
causes  of  the  prevalence  of  crime  in  that  city.  "  The  facts  he  pre- 
sents are  damning,"  says  the  Chicago  Record-He7-aldj  and  they 
show  that  of  the  patrolmen  an  "  appallingly  large  number  are  little 
better  than  loafers."  The  Chicago  Chronicle  says  that  everybody 
has  known  for  years  that  the  police  force  is  both  inefficient  and  in- 
sufficient. Captain  Piper  had  two  assistants  in  the  work,  and  in 
his  report  says  that  he  found  wide-open  gambling  and  handbooks 
running  practically  all  over  the  city.  Patrolmen  are  accused  of 
taking  to  their  "  holes  "  at  every  opportunity,  instead  of  walking 
their  beats.  Old  and  incapacitated  men  were  found  in  the  "  soft 
snaps,"  robbing  the  department  of  active  men  that  are  sorely 
needed.  The  report  also  gives  accounts  of  specific  charges 
against  individuals,  numbering  174,  practically  noted  by  one  man. 
In  obtaining  evidence  of  derelictions  of  duty,  says  Captain  Piper, 
the  great  difficulty  was  found  in  locating  policemen  at  all.  "  It 
was  like  the  'rabbit  stew  '  storj-.  You  had  first  to  catch  your  rab- 
bit. When  once  found,  it  was  only  a  question  of  minutes  when  he 
would  commit  some  breach  of  the  regulations,  and  usually  it  was 
to  go  off  post."  Police  inspectors  and  sergeants  come  in  for 
rough  handling  in  the  report.  Captain  Piper  found  them  loinning 
their  divisions  from  their  desks,  and  says  that  "  if  they  think  it 
beneath  their  dignity  to  get  out  on  the  street  and  do  some  patroll- 
ing to  find  out  what  is  going  on,  they  had  better  get  out  of  the 
police  business  and  get  into  one  which  fits  their  dignified  state  of 
mind."    Chief  of  Police  O'Neill,  however,  escapes  censure.     Cap- 


tain Piper  expresses  sympathy  for  the  head  of  the  Chicago  police, 
declaring  that  he  is  "  an  honest,  overworked  man,  doing  the  best 
he  can  with  the  tools  at  his  command." 

Recommendations  are  made  that  would  probably  mean  a  revolu- 
tion in  the  department.  A  police  commission  is  recommended,  to 
hold  office  for  five  years.  The  force  must  be  divorced  from  pol- 
itics, and  is  in  need  of  one  thousand  more  patrolmen  and  five  hun- 
dred more  annually  during  the  next  two  years.  Not  a  man  should 
be  taken  on  until  the  force  is  thoroughly  reorganized.  A  special 
force  should  be  employed  to  make  the  rounds  and  see  that  officers 
are  at  their  posts,  reporting  all  violations  of  duty.  The  statement 
is  made  that  with  three  weeks  of  better  discipline  crime  would  be 
checked,  and  more  policemen  seen  on  the  streets  of  Chicago  than 
ever  before. 

The  Chicago  Chronicle  thinks  that  in  their  attempt  to  stop  gam- 
bhng  the  authorities  are  neglecting  to  look  after  the  safety  and 
peace  of  the  community.  It  says  that  if  the  men  who  have  been 
"  employed  of  late  in  running  down  blind  telephones,  in  detecting 
the  methods  of  pool-sellers  and  other  gamblers,  and  in  driving  in- 
evitable games  of  chance  into  cellars  and  garrets  where  they  will 
be  even  more  objectionable  than  usual,  had  been  on  post  in  the 
districts  where  crime  and  disorder  prevail,  they  might  have  given  a 
much  better  account  of  themselves."  The  Chicago  Tribune  says 
that  charges  similar  to  those  of  Mr.  Piper  have  often  been  made, 
but  the  evidence  has  been  lacking.     Says  The  Tribune  : 

"  The  committeemen  who  were  blowing  trumpets  and  beating 
drums  around  the  State's  attorney's  office  have  throw^n  no  light  on 
the  causes  of  the  prevalence  of  crime  and  the  reasons  why  so  many 
crimes  go  unpunished.  Captain  Piper  has.  There  are  so  many 
burglaries  and  street  robberies  because  of  the  inefficiency  of  the 
police  force,  which  intensifies  its  insufficiency 

"  The  charges  of  inefficiency  and  lack  of  discipline  which  Cap- 
tain Piper  bring."  against  the  Chicago  police  force  have  been 
preferred  by  others  who  have  not  proved  their  case,  while  he  has 
proved  his.  The  details  submitted  by  him  will  shut  the  mouths 
of  police  officials  who,  if  the  evidence  were  lacking,  would  say  the 
charges  were  empty  talk.  Facts  have  been  furnished,  and  the 
question  is  as  to  the  degree  of  attention  which  the  city  authorities 
will  give  them. 

"  Private  citizens  who  have  read  the  report  know  what  they 
would  do  if  they  had  the  management  of  municipal  affairs.  They 
would  establish  discipline  in  the  force  from  inspector  to  patrolman. 


Russia  ;  "  My  mines  are  working  great.    Now  if  I  could  onlj-  get  a  Japa- 
nese ship  over  one  of  them  !  " 

— Leipziger  in  the  Detroit  News. 


"THE  RUSSIAN  BATTERIES  AT  VLAniVOSTOK  DID  NOT  REPLY  TO  THE 
JAPANESE  FIRE  OWING  TO  A  DESIRE  NOT  TO  DISCLOSE  THEIR  POSITION." 
— Press  despatch. 

— Satterfield  in  the  Cleveland  Press. 

RUSSIAN    OPTIMISM    IN   CARICATURE. 
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CHARI.es  NILAX. 

—The  New  York  Globe. 


FLLOYD  TRIGGS. 
—The  New  York  Press, 


ROBERT  W.   SATTERFIELD. 

—Newspaper  Enterprise  Associa- 
tion. 

REPRESENTATIVE   CARTOONISTS. 


JOHN  T.   MCCUTCHEON. 

—The  Chicago  Tribune. 


They  would  clean  out  the  inefficient  and  incapable  men  and  replace 
theni  with  young,  steady,  ambitious  fellows  who  would  not  be 
continually  going  into  saloons  ostensibly  to  see  if  there  were  sus- 
picious charactei-s  there,  but  really  to  get  a  free  drink 

"  The  recommendations  made  by  Captain  Piper  are  addressed 
to  the  council  as  well  as  the  mayor.  Tliey  call  for  early  action, 
so  that  there  may  be  fewer  burglaries  committed  and  fewer  men 
and  women  robbed  l)y  day  and  by  night  in  the  public  streets. 
Captain  Piper's  assistant  says:  'The  crooks  are  evidently  not 
afraid  of  the  police,  but  I  think  some  of  the  police  are  afraid  of 
the  thieves."     It  is  time  for  a  change." 


A   SOFT-COAL   STRIKE   AVERTED. 

SOMETHING  like  a  sigh  of  relief  comes  from  the  press  be- 
cause of  the  action  of  the  bitiuninous  coal-miners  in  accepting 
the  compromise  of  the  operators  and  voting  against  a  strike  which 
would  involve  about  17S.000  miners,  besides  seriously  interfering 
with  the  industries  of  the  country.  It  was  chiefly  through  the 
efforts  of  President  Mitchell  that  the  miners,  by  a  majority  of 
nearly  two  to  one,  voted  to  accept  a  reduction  of  ^yi  per  cent,  in 
wages  on  a  two  years"  contract.  The  operators  originally  de- 
manded a  15-per-cent.  reduction,  while  the  miners  held  out  for  the 
present  scale.  Mr.  Mitchell  argued  that  "  the  apex  of  industrial 
activity  has  been  reached  and  we  are  slowly  moving  toward  an  in- ■ 
dustrial  depression.  .  .  .  We  know  how  hard  it  is  to  be  compelled 
to  accept  a  reduction  in  wages,  but  it  is  better  to  accept  a  slightly 
lower  rate  and  hold  your  organization  intact,  ready  to  take  advan- 
tage of  any  improvements  whicii  the  future  of  the  trade  may  show, 
than  to  be  forced  to  accept  a  greater  reduction  at  the  end  of  a  dis- 
astrous strike."  He  added  that  past  experience  "  has  shown  con- 
clusively the  folly  of  striking  when  the  markets  are  going  down." 

"  The  men  were  wise  enough  to  see  that  steady  wages  were  bet- 
ter than  high,"  says  the  Philadelphia  Press  :  "  it  is  a  most  promis- 
ing decision,  giving  hope  of  peace  in  the  future."  The  New  York 
jl/a//  praises  Mr.  Mitchell,  saying  that  "  not  all  of  his  courses  have 
been  wise  ones,  but  of  all  the  labor  leaders  of  tlic  day  none  so 
much  as  Mitchell  has  proved  his  capacity  for  taking  broad  views, 
for  adjusting  the  interests  of  the  class  he  represents  to  the  welfare 
of  the  entire  community."  Tiie  Providence /w/^v/^^  looks  for  war 
of  the  bitterest  kind  between  the  operators  and  the  full  strength  of 
the  miners'  union  in  1906,  when  the  present  "  truce"  is  ended.  T/ie 
Journal  .says  that  "this  is  one  of  the  principal  rea.sons  why  the 
bituminous  miners  have  l)een  held  back  from  striking  this  year;  it 
was  considered  to  be  exceedingly  bad  policy  to  deplete  the  funds 


of  the  unions  now  and  weaken  the  organization  in  a  probably  losing 
light  in  view  of  the  greater  and  more  promising  contest  that  is 
.scheduled  for  year  after  next."  The  Pittston  (Pa.)  Gazette,  which 
is  published  in  the  heart  of  the  anthracite  region,  is  glad  the  differ- 
ences have  been  settled,  even  tho,  as  it  says,  a  strike  in  the  soft- 
coal  fields  would  have  benefited  the  hard-coal  miners. 

The  United  Mine  Wor/cers'  Journal  (Indianapolis)  thinks  that 
the  miners  have  now  placed  their  organization  "  in  a  position  from 
whence  it  can  appeal  to  the  public  in  all  confidence  in  the  days  of 
stress  and  storm,"  and  it  goes  on  to  say  : 

"  It  was  a  magnificent  object-lesson  of  the  altruism  and  democ- 
racy which  prevail  in  trades-unions.  It  proves  to  the  world  that 
trades-union  leaders  are  neither  fools  nor  cowards,  nor  time- 
servers,  nor  strike  advocates  ;  that  they  are  led  by  reason  and  gov- 
erned by  prudence;  have  the  moral  courage  to  risk  prestige,  posi- 
tion, and  popularity,  to  save  their  organization  from  disruption 
and  disaster.  It  has  shown  to  the  world  how  groundless  were  as- 
sertions of  the  B.aers  and  Posts — what  utter  deceptions  they  are 
practising  upon  the  press  and  public.  .  .  .  Those  who  differed 
as  to  the  wisdom  of  accepting  the  compromise  are  entitled  to  the 
respect  which  comes  from  sincere  convictions,  and  all  bickerings 
and  criminations  should  cease  and  all  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder 
and  push  forward  the  cause  that  has  won  the  applause  of  the 
country." 

TOPICS    IN    BRIEF. 

Russian  soldiers  receive  but  $3.60  a  year.  They  fight  like  it. —  T/ie  Was/i- 
ington  Post. 

The  prejudice  against  the  merger  may  move  the  magnates  to  get  to- 
gether again  and  rename  the  transaction.  —  I'lw  ]Vaslnngton  Star. 

Admiral  Ci:rveua  ought  to  be  able  to  write  an  interesting  article  or> 
how  the  Russian  fleet  is  going  to  get  out.—  'I'ltc  Augusta  (.Ga.')  Clironicle. 

AN'  enterprising  drummer  should  do  a  good  business  with  a  neat  line  of 
cyclone  cellars  in  Vladivostok  after  what  has  happened  to  Port  Arthui'. — 
Tlie  Cliicaso  Neivs. 

It  is  announced  that  the  President  has  removed  Summers  from  office. 
It  might  not  be  amiss  to  call  his  attention  to  the  present  conduct  of  spring. 
—  The  Baltimore  America  11. 

General  KURoi'ArKiN  may  be  right  in  his  statement  that  the  Russian 
soldiers  will  astonish  the  world.  In  fact,  the  world  is  somewhat  astonished 
al  read  y .  —  TJie  K'ausas  City  Journal. 

King  Menki.ik  is  sending  a  howling  hyena  to  President  Roosevelt.  The 
President  might  add  to  the  gaiety  of  nations  by  turning  it  over  to  James 
J.  Hill.— 7V/t'  Chicago  Rccord-lleratd. 

Russia  is  said  to  feel  that  we  should  look  on  the  war  as  a  contest  for  su- 
premacy between  the  white  race  and  the  yellow.  So  far  as  this  country  is 
concerned,  it  looks  more  like  a  contest  between  the  yellow  journals  and 
the  U\\\.\\.— 'The  Jacksonville  Times-Union. 
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LETTERS    AND    ART. 


WHAT   CAN    BE    DONE  TO    HELP  THE    BRITISH 

STAGE? 

THE  "present  sorry  plight"  of  the  British  stage  affords  a  text 
for  several  articles  and  a  great  deal  of  pessimistic  discus- 
sion in  the  London  papers  and  magazines.  Mr.  John  Hare,  the 
famous  actor,  has  written  a  letter  to  the  London  Times,  in  which 
he  declares  that  the  time  has  come  when  "  tliose  interested  in  the 
future  of  the  higher  drama  may  anxiously  inquire  if  some  drastic 
measures  can  not  be  taken  to  arrest  its  decay  in  this  country." 
Mr.  Hare  goes  on  to  quote  the  recent  statement  of  a  leading  dra- 
matic paper  to  the  effect  that  the  duty  of  a  theatrical  manager  is 
not  to  "  stuff  the  public  "  with  what  they  do  not  want,  but  to  give 
them  only  what  they  do,  and  he  adds  his  own  comment : 

"It  is  clear  enough  what  the  public  wants — musical  comedy, 
musical  comedy,  and  again  musical  comedy^ — and  they  get  it! 
From  Temple  Bar  to  Charing  Cross  there  is  not  one  single  theater 
that  is  not  devoted  to  keeping  alight  the  'sacred  lamp.'  The 
beautiful  building  designed  by  private  enterprise  as  the  home  of 
English  opera  has  been  converted  into  a  music-hall,  and  the  Ly- 
ceum, which  for  twenty  years  upheld  the  noblest  traditions  of  the 
British  drama,  is  to  be  relegated  to  the  same  fate.  These  are 
grim  facts  which  give  us  pause,  and  make  one  ask  if  nothing  can 
be  done  to  rescue  our  stage  from  being  submerged  in  frivolity." 

Mr.  Henry  Arthur  Jones,  the  playwright,  indorses  this  gloomy 
view  in  an  article  in  The  NinefeeiitJi  Ccitiury  (March),  admitting 
that  the  English  drama  has  reached  "a  critical  and  dangerous  mo- 
ment" in  its  history.  And  Frederic  Harrison,  the  eminent  writer 
and  philosopher,  declares  in  The  Fortnightly  Review  (February) : 

"The  evil  complained  of  is  both  deep  and  wide.  The  drama  is 
suffering  just  as  literature  is  suffering,  or  as  public  life  is  .suffering, 
and  even  society.  The  evil  is  an  impatience  of  continuous  atten- 
tion, of  serious  thought,  of  any  hitch  in  our  ease,  our  luxuries,  or 
our  indulgences.  We  are  all  afflicted  with  a  sort  of  tarantula  of 
restlessness,  which  makes  us  skip  from  one  pleasant  spot  to  the 
next  without  quietly  enjoying  any  one  in  peace.  We  hurr}-  from 
one  crush  to  the  next,  glance  at  one 'short  story'  after  another- 
'drop  in  '  to  see  the  new  acrobat,  a  skirt-dance,  or  a  lovely y/tvvV, 
smoke  a  cigarette,  and  arrange  a  party  for  to-morrow.  The  num- 
ber of  people  who  will  sit  steadily  through  three  hours  of  an  in- 
tellectual drama,  without  'stars,'  gorgeous  robes,  or  nauseous  sen- 
sations, is  really  very  limited." 

The  question  of  vital  interest  is.  What  shall  be  done.''  and  many 
remedies  are  proposed.  Mr.  Hare  advocates,  firstly,  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  .school  of  acting,  and,  secondly,  the  public  or  private 
endowment  of  a  theater  in  London  and  every  important  city, 
"which  should  have  such  pecuniary  assistance  as  would  render  it 
independent  of  mere  commercial  considerations,  and  where  it 
would  be  compulsory  that  the  masterpieces  of  English  authors, 
dead  or  living,  should  from  time  to  time  be  represented."  It 
may  be  stated  here  that  Mr.  Herbert  Beerbohm  Tree,  the  London 
actor,  has  already  taken  steps  toward  the  realization  of  the  first 
part  of  Mr.  Hare's  plans.  In  broaching  recently  a  plan  for  the 
establishment  of  a  school  of  acting  in  London,  Mr.  Tree  said  : 

"  You  can  not  teach  acting,  it  is  true,  but  there  are  many  things 
you  can  teach.  You  can  teach  elocution  and  voice  production  ; 
you  can  teach  gesture  and  deportment;  you  can  teach  fencing: 
yon  can  teach  dancing :  you  can  add  that  almost  lost  art  of  the 
actor's  profession— pantomime  ;  as  well  as  son.e  of  the  principles 
of  oratory.  Above  all.  you  can  preserve  far  better  than  it  is  pre- 
served at  present  the  noble  heritage  of  the  English  language, 
whether  it  be  spoken  on  the  stage,  in  the  pulpit,  or  in  the  House 
of  Commons.  These  are  some  of  the  objects  I  have  set  before 
myself  in  the  school  of  acting  and  of  oratory.  We  may  meet  with 
success  or  failure,  but.  believing  as  I  do  that  this  project  is  one 
imperatively  demanded  by  the  present  conditions  of  the  British 
stage,  1  shall  do  my  best  to  win  its  accomplishment." 

Mr.  Jerome   K.  Jerome,  the  well-known   London  author,  pleads 


(in  Tlie  Xi"b.<  Liberal  Review,  January)  for  the  private  endowment 
of  "  at  least  one  theater— small,  unpretentious— devoted  not  to  the 
passing  whims  of  London,  but  to  the  eternal  drama — a  theater 
where  the  taste  of  the  public,  instead  of  being  pandered  to.  might 
be  educated,  might  be  cultivated."     He  continues : 

"  Enthusiasm  would  have  to  be  the  key-note  of  the  scheme.  That 
enthusiasm  we  shall  never  get  by  appealing  to  the  public,  by  ap- 
pealing to  county  councils,  by  appealing  to  the  millionaire.  A  na- 
tional theater  !  It  would  be  a  battle-field  of  jobbery  and  jealousv, 
ol  dilettantism,  of  contention.  We  must  do  our  work  with  our 
own  hands.  Art  has  never  been  helped  forward  except  by  the  de- 
votion, the  enthusiasm,  of  those  who  loved  it.  .  .  .  With  a  capital 
of  ^io,ooo  the  scheme  could  be  put  to  the  test,  could  be  afforded 
a  three-years'  trial  at  least.  I  do  not  anticipate  any  difficulty  in 
finding  a  capitalist  willing  under  such  circumstances  to  build  the 
theater  required." 

Mr.  Henry  Arthur  Jones  argues  in  favor  of  a  state-endowed 
theater,  and,  in  the  event  of  such  a  theaters  being  established, 
offers  to  write  a  new  comedy  for  it  without  any  fees.  He  says  (in 
The  Nijieteenth  Century) : 

"  A  national  theater  should  be  built  and  endowed  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  England,  with  the  approval  of  the  majority  of  English 
citizens.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  last  would  be  the  best,  the  most 
secure,  the  most  creditable  way  of  founding  a  national  theater  and 
of  fostering  a  great  and  popular  national  drama.  I  believe  that  a 
sum  of  public  money  so  expended  would  be  one  of  the  wisest  and 
most  economical  investments  that  we  could  make.  It  would  be 
tlie  merest  tleabite  compared  with  the  vast  sums  that  are  now 
spent — nay.  that  in  many  cases  are  now  wasted — on  public  educa- 
tion. And  yet  what  a  potent  educator  a  national  theater  would 
inevitably  become  if  it  were  wisely  directed  !  " 

The  editor  of  The  Fortnightly  Reviexv  has  approached  a  num- 
ber of  representative  authorities  in  various  departments  of  Art, 
Literature.  Drama,  and  the  Church,  with  a  view  to  obtaining  the 
support  of  a  movement  to  ameliorate  the  British  stage.  Among 
those  who  have  signed  a  document  of  protest  and  who  are  agreed 
that  "  something  should  be  done  to  arrest  a  growing  deterioration 
and  to  promote  a  healthier  condition  of  things  "  may  be  mentioned  : 
Sir  Henry  Irving,  J.  M.  Barrie,  Ceorge  Alexander.  William 
Archer,  Thomas  Hardy,  Arthur  W.  I'inero,  Henry  James.  Ed- 
mund Gosse,  Sir  L.  Alma-Tadema.  Stephen  Phillips.  Mrs.  Hum- 
phry Ward,  the  Duchess  of  Sutherland,  and  the  Bishop  of  Ripon. 


THE    DISAPPEARANCE   OF 
LITERATURE. 


FEMININE 


IN  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  influence  exerted  by  women  readers 
and  writers  is  more  powerfid  now  than  at  any  time  in  the  past, 
the  distinctively  "  feminine  "  book  has  almost  gone  out  of  exist- 
ence. The  "gradual  disappearance  of  books  written  essentially 
for  women,  and  a  consequent,  and  not  irrational,  tendency  on  the 
part  of  women  to  invade  the  territories  of  men  "  are  noted  by 
Agnes  Repplier.  the  well-known  essayist,  as  encouraging  signs  of 
the  times.  We  have  had  a  surfeit  of  shallow  and  insipid  books 
for  women,  she  thinks,  and  "the  limitations  that  make  for  the 
feminization  of  literature  have  been  fostered  with  disastrous  solici- 
tude."    Miss  Repplier  .says  further,  in  Harper s  Bazar  (April) : 

"For  much  of  the  senseless  labeling,  'Woman's  this'  and 
'Woman's  that,'  women  themselves  must  be  held  to  blame.  They 
have  elected  to  preserve  the  intangible  barrier  which  cradles 
mediocrity  and  upholds  their  self-content.  The  incredibly  ab.surd 
scheme  of  a  'Woman's  Bible,'  designed  for  the  exclusive  spiritual 
solace,  to  say  nothing  of  the  spiritual  exaltation,  of  the  devout  sex, 
reached  the  high-water  mark  of  madness.  The  'Woman's  Com- 
mentary ■  would  make  angels  weep.  To  glorify  Eve  because  the 
serpent  could  not — or  at  least  did  not — tempt  her  with  rich  clothes 
is  to  prove  once  more  what  hardly  needed  proof, — that  a  sense  of 
humor  is  the  .safeguard  of  sanity.  For  such  vagaries  women  at 
large  disclaim  responsibility  :  they  refuse  to  shoulder  their  crazed 
sisters'  blame :  but  the  underlving  sentiment — a  contentious  self- 
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esteem — is  too  widely  diffused  to  permit  tliem  to  stand  clear  of  all 
reproach." 

Proceeding  to  a  consideration  of  the  development  of  feminine 
fiction  in  our  own  day.  ]Miss  Repplier  says: 

"  When  the  problem-novel  burst  like  a  muddy  meteor  upon  the 
world  of  fiction,  women  hailed  it  with  an  endiusiasm  which  only 
the  desperation  of  oaiiti  can  explain.  Its  profoundly  illogical 
character  offered  no  barrier  to  their  appreciation.  They  felt  that 
here  was  something  easy  to  read,  yet  presenting  food  for  thought: 
something  which,  without  taxing  their  intelligence,  opened  new 
fields  of  speculation.  It  was— it  is  still — more  interesting  than  the 
tale  which  describes  through  forty  chapters  the  vapid  love-making 
of  two  young  people  who  exist  only  for  court.ship  and  the  wedding- 
march.  It  is  more  stimulating  than  the  story  in  which  sentiment, 
religion,  and  domestic  economy  ;ue  blended  together  for  the  re- 
freshment of  the  female  mind.  This  last  product  is  recommended 
as  being  '  wholesome."  by  which  I  suppose  is  meant  harmless,  as 
wholesome  in  the  sense  of  nutritious  or  invigorating  can  never 
be  implied.  It  has  '  winsome  '  heroines  who  bear  hardships  with 
sunny  resignation,  dress  daintily  upon  nothing  a  year,  and  cook  to 
perfection  on  an  odorless  oil-stove.  Its  heroes,  being  designed 
exclusively  for  the  reward  of  such  virtues— like  male  houris— are 
quite  as  remote  from  humanity.  Its  sentiment  is  puerile.  Its  re- 
ligion lacks  nobility  and  distinction.  It  is  a  feeble  survivor  of  a 
school  of  fiction  once  deservedly  popular,  a  school  of  which  Miss 
Charlotte  Yonge  was  the  ablest  and  most  honored  exponent. 

"Now  nothing  seems  less  likely  than  that  men— unless  they  were 
curates — ever  spent  much  time  in  the  perusal  of  Miss  Yonge"s 
novels.  It  is  true  that  Mr.  Austin  Dobson  has  left  on  record  his 
ungratified  desire  to  read— when  a  boy— the  '  Heir  of  Kedclyffe.' 
The  Swiss  clergyman  who  was  his  tutor  forbade  this  pious  indul- 
gence, holding  that  all  romances  were  injurious  to  youth .  lUit  while 
it  is  pleasant  to  think  that  there  ever  was  a  lad  to  whom  the  Church 
of  England  novel,  in  its  stainless 
purity,  represented  forbidden  fruit, 
it  is  not  likely  that  schoolboys,  less 
carefully  intrenched,  coveted  such 
diversion.  The  'Heir  of  Redclyffe." 
like  '  The  Young  Stepmother.'  and 
'  The  Daisy  Chain."  is  an  essentially 
feminine  book.  '  Heartsease.'  the 
best  of  Miss  Yonge"s  stories,  ignores 
the  male  reader  from  the  first  page 
to  the  last.  His  point  of  view,  his 
outlook  upon  life,  finds  no  reflection 
in  its  pages.  Its  fault — the  fault  of 
all  Miss  Yonge's work  — isonewhicii 
women  tolerate  and  men  abhor,  a 
plaintive  and  dispiriting  melancholy. 
Its  virtues  are  distinction  of  senti- 
ment, sanity,  an  agreeable  style,  and 
an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  life  its 
author  undertakes  to  describe. 
Among  the  writers  of  purely  feminine 
fiction.  Miss  Yonge  stands  easily 
first.  She  is  not  mawkish  like  Miss 
Muloch,  nor  contentious  like  Miss 
Phelps,  nor  pietistic  like  Miss  War- 
ner. Her  successors  in  the  field  have 
grown  weaker  and  weaker,  until  their 
increasing  debility  has  alienated  all 
but  the  faintest  of  female  hearts. 
Tiie  .Sunday  school  story  is  now  their 
principal  medium;  and  even  in  this 
chosen  field  pf  incompetence  there 
are  signs  and  tokens  of  change." 


JOHN  ADDINGTON  SYMONDS  AND  HIS  DAUGHTER  (189I) 


It  is  no  new  thing  for  novelists  to  lament  that  their  powers  have 
been  unduly  curbed  by  the  restraining  prejudices  of  women,  and 
that  they  could  have  written  better  books  had  they  only  felt  at 
liberty  to  do  so.  Miss  Kep])lier  finds  it  hard,  however,  to  think 
that  "  even  the  necessity  for  discretion  "  accounts  satisfactorily  for 
so  many  feeble  and  foolish  stories.  "It  is  not  the  flaccidity  of 
feminine  taste,"  she  concludes,  "  which  stands  responsible  for  the 
failure  of  fiction.     Tiie  difficulty  is  harder  to  overcome." 


THE    ULTIMATE   VALUE  OF   THE   LITERARY 

LIFE. 

TN  recent  discussion  regarding  the  literary  life  and  the  need  of 
■*■  "detachment"  as  a  factor  in  promoting  its  best  development 
(see  Thi-:  Literary  Digest.  February  6  and  27),  the  ultimate 
value  of  the  literary  career  has  been  taken  for  granted.  It  was 
not  the  intention  either  of  Mr.  Alden  or  Mr.  Bridges  to  question 
the  fundamental  worth  of  that  life  as  an  exclusive  aim.  It  is  in- 
teresting, however,  as  contributing  by  a  certain  sort  of  side-light 
to  the  discussion,  to  note  some  autobiographical  words  quoted  by 
Horatio  F.  Brown  in  the  new  edition  of  his  Life  of  John  Addington 
Symonds.  Symonds  was  compelled  by  ill-health  to  spend  the  latter 
part  of  his  life  in  the  quiet  isolation  of  the  Swiss  mountains.  He 
felt  the  disadvantages,  of  course,  of  remoteness  from  libraries  and 
the  lack  of  association  with  his  intellectual  peers ;  but  these  mat- 
ters aside,  here,  one  would  say,  was  the  ideal  opportunity  for  lit- 
erary work.  The  literary  world  has  been  well  content  to  yield  to 
Symonds  the  palm  of  having  produced  masterpieces  in  criticism 
and  in  literary  history.  His  own  estimate  of  the  value  of  the 
literary  life  as  an  ultimate  aim  is  what  we  wish  to  present  in  the  fol- 
lowing citations.  First  comes  a  tentative  expression  of  his  feeling, 
which  he  later  described  with  more  elaboration.  In  1877  he  gave 
three  lectures  on  "Florence  and  the  Medici"  at  the  Royal  Insti- 
tution, London.     Of  these  lectures  he  writes  retrospectively  : 

"  I  had  composed  these  lectures  for  what  I  most  abhor,  an  audi- 
ence of  cultivated  people.  This  is  a  paradoxical  confession.  I 
am  nothing  if  not  cultivated,  or  at  least  the  world  only  expects 
culture  from  me.  But  in  my  heart  of  hearts  I  do  not  believe  in 
culture,  except  as  an  adjunct  to  life.  '  Life  is  more  than  literature,' 
I  say.     So  I  can  not,  altho  I  devote  my  time  and  energy  to  culture 

(even  as  a  carpenter  makes  doors,  or 
a  carver  carves  edelweiss  on  walnut 
wood),  regard  it  otherwise  than  in 
the  light  of  pastime,  decoration, 
service.  Passion,  nerve,  and  sinew, 
eating  and  drinking,  even  money- 
getting,  the  coarsest  forms  of  activity 
— come,  in  my  reckoning,  before 
culture.  Little  did  I  care  what  the 
gentlemen  in  frock-coats  and  the 
ladies  in  bonnets  thought  of  my  lec- 
tures. I  did  not  care  what  they 
thought,  because  I  knew  that  the 
real  arena  for  myself  and  the  rest  of 
them  was  not  in  that  theater  of  dis- 
putations, elucidations,  and  plausible 
explications  of  all  sorts  of  theories. 
It  lay  outside,  inside,  in  a  world  of 
things  which  each  carries  about  with 
him,  and  into  which  each  penetrates 
when  the  voice  of  the  lecturer  is  no 
more  heard  in  the  theater." 

Of  the  ultimate  results  of  his  lit- 
erary career  upon  himself  as  a  man 
he  has  given  an  account  in  almost 
the  closing  words  of  his  autobiog- 
raphy : 

"  I  have  often  endeavored  to  form- 
ulate my  conception  of  the  influence, 
physical  and  moral,  which  this  lit- 
erary work,  prolonged  for  a  quarter 
of  a  century,  exerted  over  me.  In 
the  first  place,  it  greatly  contributed  to  enjoyment,  since  it  gave 
me  tliat  i)!easure  and  exhilaration  which  is  the  concomitant  of 
any  energy  unimpaired  in  its  exercise.  I  always  liked  writing, 
and  never  disliked  reading.  In  the  second  place,  it  afforded  me 
an  occupation  which  could  be  carried  on  with  more  or  less  con- 
venience under  the  peculiar  conditions  of  my  unsettled  life.  Had 
I  not  already  formed  my.self  for  literature,  when  I  was  compelled 
to  settle  at  Davos  Platz  in  1877,  I  doubt  whether  I  .should  have 
even  partially  recovered  health.     The  habit  of  writing  rendered 
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mi  independent,  and  sustained  my  spirits  under  circumstances 
wliich  would  iiave  been  unutterably  depressing  to  a  barrister  or 
merchant  checked  in  his  career.  In  the  third  place,  it  brought 
me  a  fair  amount  of  distinction,  and  a  certain  kind  of  consideration. 
Without  being  ambitious  or  overvaluing  the  sort  of  reputation  I 
have  gained.  I  am  not  insensible  to  this  advantage." 

On  the  other  hand,  however,  he  could  not  think  that  literature, 
in  the  way  in  which  he  had  pursued  it,  was  exactly  wholesome  for 
a  man  of  his  peculiar  temperament.  The  study  and  composition 
were  exhausting  to  the  nerves.  Reaction  followed,  and  the  fatigue 
of  labor  craved  the  distraction  of  amusement.  His  particular  sub- 
jects, Greek  poetry  and  Italian' culture  in  one  of  the  most  lawless 
periods  of  modem  history,  were  stimulating  to  the  imagination  and 
excited  cravings  that  could  not  be  satisfied  by  simple  pleasures. 
"  Long  after  work  is  over  the  little  ocean  of  the  soul  is  agitated  by 
a  ground-swell."  This  state  of  emotion  he  has  described  in  his 
sonnets  in  "  Animi  Figura  "  and  "  Vagabunduli  Libellus."  In  the 
following  paragraph  he  speaks  in  still  plainer  terms : 

"It  may  be  questioned  whether  the  pursuit  of  literature — as  that 
mode  of  life  which  secures  its  end  by  employing  energy  and  occu- 
pying leisure  agreeably  to  the  individual — renders  a  man  really 
happy.  Literature  takes  a  second  place  in  my  estimation,  and  for 
this  reason,  altho  I  have  persevered  in  it  for  solace  and  escape 
from  fretting  care,  I  have  never  been  able  to  regard  it  very  seri- 
ously. In  a  certain  sense  I  do  not  condemn  this  habit  of  mind.  It 
enables  a  man  to  keep  in  view  the  truth  that  literature  exists  for  life, 
not  life  for  literature — a  truth  which  less  half-hearted  men  of  let- 
ters do  not  sulificiently  recognize.  It  delivers  him  from  the  conceit 
of  authorship  by  constantly  reminding  him  how  trivial  any  literary 
successes  and  achievements  are  in  comparison  with  the  solid  good 
things  of  a  comelj'  and  contented  existence ;  how  little  talent,  or 
even  genius,  weighs  in  the  scale  against  character,  strength  of  will, 
goodness,  and  tranquillity  of  mind;  how  men  ought  really  to  be 
reckoned,  not  by  what  they  think,  or  write,  or  create  in  art,  but  by 
what  they  are  and  what  they  have  enjoyed.  This  attitude,  how- 
ever, is  not  without  counterbalancing  disadvantages.  It  precludes 
that  centralizing  force  of  enthusiasm  which  springs  from  self-dedi- 
cation to  a  single  great  conception.  The  literary  viveur  can  not 
hope  to  become  a  scholar  or  to  produce  a  monumental  work.  In 
so  far  as  he  shares  the  scientific  spirit  of  our  age — in  so  far  as  he 
is  sensible  of  possessing  faculties  above  the  average,  and  is  open 
to  the  animating  ideas  of  the  modem  world — he  will  have  to  en- 
dure a  life-long  recurrent  regret  for  sterner  paths  abandoned,  and 
for  nobler  triumph  carelessly  foregone." 


never  sacrifices  truth  to  form  or  to  good  taste ;  his  stories  are 
loosely  constructed  and  broken  into  by  his  moralizings,  which  are 
no  doubt  tedious  to  readers  who  are  anxious  to  know  whether 
'they  died  or  were  married  and  lived  happily  ever  after.'  One  can 
not  persuade  him  that  he  might  have  preached  more  convincingly 
by  making  the  sermon  less  apparent.    But  as  he  says  :  '  Sometimes 


THE   SECRET   OF  TOLSTOY'S    POWER. 

A  BIBLIOGRAPHER  who  attempted  not  long  ago  to  cata- 
■^^  logue  the  books  and  articles  written  about  Leo  Tolstoy 
found  himself  dealing  with  a  list  that  ran  into  the  thousands  and 
that  embraced  all  the  languages  spoken  among  civilized  people. 
So  remarkable  a  phenomenon  may  well  provoke  an  inquiry  into 
the  sources  of  Tolstoy"s  strength  and  influence.  What  is  it  that 
enables  him  to  exert  this  amazing  power  over  the  hearts  and  brains 
of  men  ? 

Three  English-speaking  writers  who  have  lately  published  books 
on  Tolstoy's  life  and  teaching — Prof.  Edward  A.  Steiner,  of  Iowa 
College,  jMr.  Ernest  Howard  Crosby,  of  New  York,  and  Mr.  T. 
Sharper  Knowlson,  of  London — approach  their  subject  each  from 
a  different  angle,  but  agree  in  declaring  that  the  real  secret  of 
Tolstoy's  power  lies  in  his  absolute  truthfulness  and  sincerity. 
This  truthfulness,  says  Professor  Steiner,  is  expressed  most  clearly 
in  the  personality  of  ^olstoy.  "  He  often  hurts  one  by  his  scm- 
tiny,"  continues  the  same  writer,  "  because  he  divines  the  things 
one  hides  from  him,  or  detects  the  falsehoods  hidden  in  one's 
speech."     We  quote  further  : 

"Tolstoy's  writings  are  best  characterized  by  saying  that  there 
is  in  them  an  overwhelming  desire  for  truthfulness.  This  explains 
the  simple  plot  of  his  stories,  the  naturalness  of  his  characters,  the 
absence  of  artificial  tension;  and  it  explains  also  his  realism, 
which  to  Anglo-Saxon  readers  is  his  least  desirable  quality.     He 


Drawn  by  L.  Pasternak. 

TOLSTOY  TO-DAY. 
Courtesy  of  The  Outlook  Company,  New  York. 

one  takes  the  pen  and  writes,  "  Early  in  the  moming  Ivan  Nikitsch- 
rose  and  called  his  son,"  and  suddenly  one  says  to  himself  :  "  Old 
man,  why  are  you  lying?  You  don't  even  know  such  a  man  as 
Ivan  Nikitsch."  '  He  abandoned  the  story  only  to  return  to  it,  and 
even  now  he  is  writing  one  in  a  reminiscent  mood,  dealing  with 
his  life  in  the  Caucasus.  When  at  the  completion  of  his  labors- 
his  memoirs  are  written,  the  critic,  whether  he  prizes  them  or  noty 
will  be  able  to  say  of  them,  in  the  words  of  Tolstoy  himself  :  'The 
hero  of  his  stories,  whom  he  loved  with  all  his  heart,  whom  he 
tried  to  represent  in  all  his  beauty,  and  who  always  was  and  will 
remain  beautiful,  was — Truth."  " 

Mr.  Knowlson  pursues  the  same  line  of  thought  in  his  "bio- 
graphical and  critical  study  "  of  Tolstoy,  intimating  that  Tolstoy's 
writings  can  best  be  interpreted  as  a  kind  of  autobiography.  He 
says  further : 

"  Search  where  we  may  through  the  pages  of  universal  liter- 
ature, we  shall  not  find  a  man  who  has  made  a  confession  like  his. 
His  whole  heart  is  in  every  sentence,  and.  like  Samuel,  he  tells  us 
'  ever>-  whit.'  Rousseau  whispered  to  us  many  of  his  secret 
thoughts  and  feelings — or  he  said  he  did ;  Augustine  before  him 
laid  bare  corners  of  his  once  pagan  heart ;  Coleridge  and  many 
another  have  written  chamiingly  of  their  intellectual  travels;  but 
there  is  no  one  who  has  dared  to  tell  the  world  all — until  Tol- 
stoy. And  he  dared,  because  he  must.  Only  a  man  of  supreme 
moral  genius  is  bold  enough  to  thnist  upon  a  jeering  world  the 
story  of  his  sin  in  thought  and  deed,  or  of  his  loss  and  gain  in  re- 
ligious belief.  Only  one  who  trusted  in  God  and  human  dignity 
could  have  treated  his  fellows  to  such  a  confidence." 

Mr.  Crosby's  tribute  to  the  courage  and  truthfulness  of  Tolstoy 
is  couched  in  these  terms : 

"And  here  we  leave  this  great  teacher — great  especially  in  his 
candor  and  simplicity.  A  strange  figure  this  peasant  nobleman, 
this  aristocrat,  born  into  the  ruling  class  of  an  aristocracy,  who 
condemns  all  government  and  caste ;  this  veteran  of  two  wars  who 
proscribes  all  bloodshed  ;  this  keen  sportsman  turned  vegetarian  ; 
this  landlord  who  follows  Henrj'  George  ;  this  man  of  wealth  who 
will  have  nothing  to  do  with  money;  this  famous  novelist  who 
thinks  that  he  wasted  his  time  in  writing  most  of  his  novels;  this 
rigid  moralist,  one  of  whose  books  at  least,  the  'Kreutzer  Sonata,' 
was  placed  under  the  ban  of  die  American  posl-oflSce.    That  same 
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-dramatic  instinct  which  made  him  a  great  novelist,  which  impelled 
Sir  Henr>^  Irving  to  rank  his  two  plays  among  the  best  of  the  past 
centur}',  and  which,  as  we  have  seen,  has  so  often  led  him  to  find 
lessons  in  the  active  world  around  him — this  same  instinct  has 
made  of  this  least  theatrical  and  most  self-forgetful  of  men  the 
dramatic  prefigurement  in  his  own  person  of  a  reunited  race,  set 
free  by  love  from  the  shackles  of  caste  and  violence.  As  it  was 
with  the  prophets  of  old,  so  with  him,  there  was  a  deeper  signifi- 
cance in  his  life,  in  the  tragedy  of  himself,  than  in  the  burden  of 
his  spoken  message.  He  is  the  protagonist  to-day  of  the  drama 
of  the  human  soul.  A  stage  which  can  put  forward  such  a  pro- 
tagonist has  no  reason  for  despair." 


THE   NEWEST   AND    BEST   GERMAN    DRAMAS. 

IN  Germany,  as  in  France,  the  dramatic  year  now  drawing  to  a 
close  has  witnes.sed  the  publication  and  production  of  several 
important  and  significant  plays.  Most  of  the  leading  dramatists 
have  given  new  works  to  the  nati.onal,  if  not  also  to  the  interna- 
tional, stage.  Sudermann,  Hauptmann,  Fulda,  Halbe,  and  Wede- 
kind  are  among  these.  Curiously  enough,  Hauptmann's  play  has 
a  theme  which  resembles  that  of  Brieux's  "  Maternite,"  recently  re- 
viewed in  these  pages.  It  is  called  "Rosa 
Berndt,"  after  the  name  of  the  heroine,  and 
is  as  realistic  and  tragic  as  the  French 
counterpart.  The  plot  of  this  drama  is  as 
follows: 

Rosa  is  a  village  beaut}-,  the  daughter  of  an 
ordinar}'  peasant.  She  is  as  gifted  and  su- 
perior to  her  environment  as  she  is  beautiful. 
All  love  her,  all  pay  her  attention,  and  this 
proves  her  undoing. 

She  is  betrothed  to  a  sickly,  insignificant, 
proper,  and  unattractive  youth  named  August, 
a  sort  of  clerk  and  dealer  in  writing  materials, 
but  the  marriage  has  been  postponed  again 
and  again,  as  Rosa,  realizing  the  inferiority  of 
her  "  intended,"  is  reluctant  to  take  the  grave 
step.  She  is,  all  this  time,  aware  that  an  ex- 
lieutenant,  Flamm,  who  is  one  of  the  land 
proprietors  of  the  village,  is  in  love  with  her. 
He  would  marry  her  were  he  not  unfortu- 
nately already  a  husband.  His  wife  is  a 
chronic  invalid,  but  a  gentle  and  thoughtful 
woman,  for  whom  Flamm  has  sincere  respect 
and  a  kind  of  platonic  affection.  She  had 
befriended  the  orphan  Rosa,  and  had  no  sus-. 
picion  of  the  attachment  between  her  husband 
and  the  girl. 

These  two  meet  in  secret,  and  while  their  relations  are  not  en- 
tirely meretricious,  they  have  not  a  little  to  conceal  from  Father 
Berndt,  August,  and  the  villagers.  Unfortunately  a  village  Don 
Juan,  a  machinist  named  Streakmann,  has  discovered  their  rela- 
tion and  threatens  to  disgrace  Rosa.  The  latter,  proud  of  her 
beauty  and  jealous  of  her  honor,  implores  him  to  be  generous  and 
remain  silent.  He  proposes  insulting  and  cruel  terms,  and  she  in- 
dignantly rejects  them.  Once,  however,  she  makes  the  blunder  of 
visiting  him  at  his  own  house  to  continue  her  entreaties;  he  out- 
rages her  by  force. 

Having  her  in  his  power,  he  demands  that  she  continue  to  visit 
him.  Seeing  himself  defied  and  scorned,  he  denounces  her  in  the 
market-place  in  the  presence  of  her  father  and  betrothed.  She 
frantically  calls  him  a  liar  and  slanderer,  and  ever>^body  believes 
her.  To  Frau  Flamm  alone  she  confesses  the  bitter  truth — and 
the  fact  that  she  is  soon  to  become  a  mother. 

Finally  the  child  is  bom,  and  she  kills  it.  The  crime  com- 
mitted, she  realizes  to  what  extreme  her  pride  and  shame  had 
driven  her,  and  she  reveals  everything  to  her  father  and  to  August. 
who  is  willing  to  forgive  her  and  cherish  her  as  a  victim  of  brutality 
and  wickedness  rather  than  as  a  repentant  criminal.  But  she 
makes  her  complete  confession  in  the  presence  of  an  officer,  and 
arrest  follows.     The  arrest  closes  the  drama. 

Ludwig  Fulda,  who  has  written  subtle  satires,  airy  comedies, 
and  tendency  plays,  takes  for  the  theme  of  his  new  work  the  ques- 
tion of  woman's  "  emancipation."     He  puts  his  scene  at  Bologna, 
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Whose   play,  "Novella  d'Andrea,"  is  one  of 
the  successes  of  the  Berlin  dramatic  season. 


in  the  Middle  Ages,  but  this  does  not  obscure  his  intention.  He 
allows  his  heroine  to  expound,  as  well  as  to  illustrate,  the  thesis 
that  woman  can  not  find  happiness  in  science  or  fame  or  intellec- 
tual achievement,  but  only  in  love  and  right  companionship.  The 
play  is  called  "  Novella  d'Andrea,"  and  its  plot  is  summarized  in 
the  Berlin  reviews  as  follows: 

Prof.  Giovanni  d'Andrea,  a  great  scholar  and  jurist,  has  two 
daughters.  Novella  and  Bettina.  The  latter  is  a  charming,  lively, 
beautiful  girl,  without  any  ambition  except  to  be  admired  and  hu- 
mored. Novella,  on  the  other  hand,  no  less  attractive  than  Bettina, 
is  a  diligent  student  of  her  father's  science  and  a  believer  in  the 
intellectual  equality  of  the  sexes.  She  is  in  love  with  a  young 
jurist,  Sangiorgio,  who  does  not  suspect  this  feeling  for  himself  in 
the  brilliant  Novella,  and  she  is  determined  to  make  herself  worthy 
of  him.  In  order  to  be  able  to  win  his  respect  and  affection,  she 
applies  for  a  doctor's  degree  at  the  university,  and  is  told,  to  her 
amazement,  that  the  Bible  says  nothing  about  woman-jurists. 
Sangiorgio  supports  her  request,  but  thir-  avails  little. 

Her  father  falls  ill,  and  Novella  takes  his  place  in  the  profes- 
sorial chair  to  lecture  ''n  ;;;«;  stead.  The  students  greet  her  with 
derisive  laughter.  They  surround  her.  attempt  to  kiss  her,  and 
disorder  ensues.  One  student,  however,  vigor- 
ously protects  her  from  insult.  He  is  a  prince 
of  Cyprus,  and  he  not  only  falls  in  love  with 
her.  but,  when  soon  thereafter  he  is  called  to 
succeed  his  father  on  the  throne,  he  asks  her 
hand  in  marriage.  She  declines  the  offer, 
saying  that  she  desires  to  be  a  queen  of  the 
spirit. 

Subsequently  Novella  gets  her  coveted  de- 
gree, and  is  permitted  to  lecture  as  her  father's 
substitute.  The  day  on  which  these  honors 
are  conferred  is  a  proud  one  in  her  life.  But 
Novella  is  happy  only  in  the  expectation  of 
winning  Sangiorgio's  love  through  her  brilliant 
distinction. 

Indeed,  he  comes  to  consult  her  on  an  im- 
portant matter.  He  has  been  called  to  a 
Padua  professorship,  but  he  can  not  go  with- 
out the  girl  who  has  completely  stolen  his 
heart.  Will  Novella  help  him?  She  trem- 
blingly expects  a  confession,  but  it  soon  ap- 
pears that  it  is  Bettina  the  j-oung  jurist  is 
speaking  of,  not  Novella.  The  latter's  disillu- 
sionment is  extreme. 

The  marriage  takes  place,  and  Novella 
has  lost  alike  the  throne  of  Cyprus  and  the 
hope  of  marrying  the  man  she  loves.  Years 
elapse.  Novella  is  sad  and  lonely,  her  science 
and  honors  being  a  poor  consolation.  She  meets  Sangiorgio,  who 
complains  bitterly  that  Bettina  is  empty-headed,  incapable  of  sym- 
pathizing with  him  or  understanding  him,  and  that  he  had  com- 
mitted a  blunder  in  marrying  "  a  face."  Then  she  tells  him  the 
whole  truth  about  her  own  wrecked  hopes  and  dreams,  and  how 
she  had  cared  for  him.  Now  there  is  nothing  in  prospect  except 
solitude  and  resignation. 

F.  Wedekind's  play.  "  Erdgeist  "  ("  The  Spirit  of  Earth  ")  deals 
with  the  influences  of  the  primary  passion,  the  animal  side  of  hu- 
man existence,  the  power  of  woman  as  woman,  of  man  as  man.  A 
separate  account  of  it  must  be  given.  All  these  plays  are  reported 
to  have  been  popular  successes-  the  last-named  having  had  a  long 
■'  run." — Translation  wade/or'YniL  Literary  Digest. 


NOTES. 

Richaki)  Strauss'S  "Symphonia  Uomestica  "  was  given  its  first  public 
performance  last  week  in  New  York,  under  the  composer's  own  direction. 

The  Whistler  Memorial  Exhibition,  m  Boston,  has  scored  a  great  artistic 
success.  "  It  is  pleasing,"  as  a  writer  in  the  New  York  0«//<;<;^  remarks, 
■'to  see  a  prophet  thus  honored  in  his  own  country.  Whistler  was  born 
in  Massachusetts,  and  had  Yankee  shrewdness  and  wit  as  well  as  the  artis- 
tic temperament.  There  was  something  distinctly  American,  too,  m  his 
first-hand  attitude  toward  art— his  starting  out  to  paint  as  if  nobody  else 
had  ever  painted  before,  and  as  if  the  art  had  begun  with  him.  .  .  .  This 
memorial  exhibition  shows  Whistler  for  what  he  was,  not  what  his  eccen- 
tricities obscured.  Only  a  simple,  sincere,  patient  genius  could  have  pro- 
duced this  collection  of  rich  and  varied  work." 
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SCIENCE    AND    INVENTION. 


THE    PSYCHOLOGY   OF   BATTLE. 

AN  interesting  light  is  thrown  upon  the  developments  of  the 
Russo-Japanese  war  by  an  anonj-mous  article  published  in  a 
recent  number  of  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes  which  has  been 
eagerly  discussed  by  foreign  military'  periodicals  and  attributed  to 
General  de  Negrier.  The  writer  treats  of  the  revolution  that  has 
been  produced  in  tactics  by  modern  military  art,  and  then  speaks 
of  the  psychic  motives  that  must  prevail  under  the  new  conditions 
in  future  battles.     He  says  : 

"  The  duration  of  battle  under  the  new  conditions  produces  in 
the  troops  a  considerable  physical  exhaustion  that  expresses  itself 
in  nervous  relaxation.  This  fact  easily  explains  the  faintness  and 
swoon  of  many  soldiers  on  the  day  after  defeat,  and  even  on  the 
day  after  victory,  and  affords  a  precise  reason  for  their  hesitation 
and  for  their  inability  to  pursue  at  the  close  of  battle.  Many  per- 
sons w  ill  object  that  this  has  always  been  the  case.  Certainly,  but 
the  nervous  exhaustion  has  grown  to  unsuspected  proportions,  has 
grown  to  the  very  same  degree  to  which  the  adversary  has  become 
invisible.  Invisibility  has  a  quick  and  direct  effect  on  the  moral 
state  of  a  man,  on  the  real  sources  of  his  energy  and  courage. 
The  soldier  who  has  not  the  enemy  before  his  eyes  is  tempted  to 
see  him  everywhere.  From  this  impression  to  uncertainty,  and 
then  to  fear,  the  distance  is  only  a  pace. 

"The  troops  at  Magersfontein,  Colenso,  and  Paardeberg,  for  in- 
stance, where  they  were  often  posted  at  a  greater  distance  than 
■eight  hundred  yards  from  the  enemy,  did  not  become  immovable 
in  consequence  of  their  losses,  but  through  the  moral  depression 
that  is  produced  in  the  zone  in  which  the  infantry  fire  becomes 
■effective.  Another  fact  that  now  dominates  battle  at  close  range 
is  still  more  important,  the  impossibility  of  commanders  to  exer- 
cise an  appreciable  influence  on  the  lines  engrossed  by  rigid  atten- 
tion to  the  firing.  The  activity  of  the  oflicers  who  march  with 
these  lines  is  likewise  restricted.  They  can  scarcely  govern  the 
■conduct  of  the  three  or  four  men  immediately  beside  them.  The 
battle  lies  in  the  hands  of  every  single  combatant,  and  at  no  other 
time  has  the  individual  value  of  the  soldier  had  more  importance. 
However  comprehensive  the  knowledge  of  the  commander-in-chief, 
however  deep  the  secret  of  his  strategic  combinations,  however 
great  the  precision  of  his  conjunction  of  forces,  however  great  the 
numerical  superiority  which  he  has  been  able  to  procure  may  be. 
Tie  will  not  attain  victory  unless  the  soldier  acts  for  himself  and  has 
■no  need  of  surveillance  and  is  personally  inflamed  with  the  resolve 
1o  conquer  or  die.  He  needs  a  much  greater  degree  of  energy 
than  ever  before,  and  at  this  juncture  he  has  not  the  support  of 
partial  intoxication,  as  was  often  the  case  in  the  old  attacks  in 
mass.  Formerly  sheer  anxiety,  inspired  by  long  waiting,  gave  him 
a  fiery  desire  for  the  collision  that  was  dangerous  but  brief.  Now, 
however,  all  his  moral  and  physical  strength  is  subjected  to  rigor- 
ous tension  for  long  hours,  and  during  such  a  test  only  stoutness  of 
heart  can  help  him. 

"  Through  the  arms  of  the  present  day  the  battle  of  the  sharp- 
shooter has  received  full  development  in  a  new  form,  which  requires 
that  every  soldier  individually  act  in  full  possession  of  his  own  free 
■will  and  independence  to  strike  the  enemy  and  annihilate  him. 

"  The  refined  civilization  of  our  day,  which  is  often  in  a  skeptical 
mood  that  scorns  arms  and  approves  the  avoidance  of  military 
duty,  makes  a  great  part  of  the  cultured  classes  manifestly  unfit 
for  military  tasks.  This  same  skeptical  mood  it  was  that  lured 
China  to  disaster  and  defeat,  that  shattered  the  resistance  of  its  im- 
mense army,  provided  with  the  best  arms,  made  against  a  handful 
of  Europeans.  Is  the  Chinaman  a  coward,  perhaps?  Surely 
not!  He  does  not  fear  a  passive  death.  He  looks  at  it  with  the 
courage  that  does  not  know  how  to  sigh.  But  he  is  incapable  of 
meeting  death  with  defiance  if  he  has  to  march  first  to  meet  it. 
Violent  defiance  is  a  spectacle  that  lames  his  arm  and  clouds  his 
vision. 

"  Many  a  soldier  kills  himself  to  avoid  going  into  battle.  Fear 
is  a  disease  like  any  other,  and  like  any  other  has  its  prophylactic, 
which  consists  in  methodical  cultivation  of  physical  capabilitj-,  of 
the  will  and  the  energy  in  the  child  and  the  young  man.  In  the 
evocation  of  these  qualities  a  veritable  priesthood  must  be  exer- 
cised first  by  the  mother  and  then  by  the  school-teacher.     The 


regiment  of  itself  is  incapable  of  producing  them,  tiie  spirit  of 
sacrifice  is  not  acquired  by  an  interchange  of  theories  in  rooms. 
Only  the  activity  of  the  officers  can  develop  this  spirit  through 
technical  instruction  combined  with  the  stem  resolve  not  to  depre- 
ciate, on  the  pretext  of  discipline,  the  initiative  and  individuality 
of  the  young  man  who  has  become  a  soldier. 

"  In  the  hands  of  soldiers  who  are  not  stout  of  heart  the  new- 
arms  are  almost  worthless,  however  great  their  number  maybe. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  demoralizing  power  of  the  smokeless  rapid- 
fire,  the  acute  importance  of  which  certain  armies  stubbornly  re- 
fuse to  recognize,  demonstrates  itself  on  the  adversar\-  with  the 
greater  rigor  the  more  fitness  and  cold  energy  every  combatant 
possesses. 

"The  development  of  the  moral  strength  of  a  nation,  therefore, 
must  precede  ail  other  objects  of  cultivation.  At  a  later  day  it 
alone  will  help  the  soldier  in  the  relentless  test  of  battle  in  which 
death  comes  from  an  invisible  enemy.  That  is  the  most  important 
lesson  of  all  recent  war." — Trajislaiion  made  for  The  Literary 
Digest.  

REAL   LIVING    PICTURES. 

nPHE  so-called  "  living  pictures"  are,  of  course,  not  pictures  at 
-*■  all ;  they  are  actual  persons  shown  imder  such  conditions  of 
light  and  shade  and  with  such  surroundings  as  to  simulate  paint- 
ings. A  real  picture  can  not  be  alive,  and  yet  it  may  be  a  direct 
and  real  image  of  a  living  person  thrown  on  a  screen  in  the  nat- 
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DEVICE  FOR  SHOWING  REAL  LIVING  PICTURES. 

ural  colors  and  faithfully  reproducing  every  motion  of  the  original. 
Such  a  picture  we  have  in  miniature  in  every-  photographic  camera, 
but  to  cast  one,  life  size,  on  a  screen  for  exhibition  to  an  audience 
is  a  difficult  matter.  The  problem,  which  is  by  no  means  a  new 
one.  has  been  taken  up  anew  recently  by  M.  G.  Mareschal,  who 
thus  describes  his  results  m  La  Nature  {Vzus).  Says  M.  Mare- 
schal : 

"  Everj-  one  who  has  had  occasion  to  look  at  the  image  cast  by  a 
lens  on  the  ground  glass  of  a  camera  has  been  struck  with  the 
beauty  of  its  coloring.  ...  In  the  presence  of  the  superb  colored 
image  we  have  often  wondered  whether  it  would  not  be  possible  to 
throw  it  on  a  screen  of  such  size  that  it  might  be  seen  by  several 
persons  at  once.  In  a  word,  whether  it  would  not  be  practicable 
to  give  a  stereopticon  exhibition  in  which  the  usual  glass  slides 
should  be  replaced  by  living  persons.  The  problem  is  simple 
enough  in  theor}-.  since  we  have  a  familiar  device,  called  the  mega- 
scope, which  enables  us  to  project  the  image  of  any  opaque  object. 
But  this  apparatus,  like  the  ordinary  lantern,  has  the  inconvenient 
feature  of  inverting  the  image,  so  that  the  objects  projected  must 
be  held  upside  down,  which  could  not  rea.sonably  be  done  with  the 
living  subject.  There  is  another  solution  which  is  frequently  em- 
ployed in  lectures  on  physics — namely,  the  use  of  a  prism.  The 
image  is  thus  brought  right  side  up,  .  .  .  but  unless  the  pri.sm  and 
lens  be  given  huge  dimensions,  at  considerable  difiiculty  and  ex- 
pense, a  great  quantity  of  light  would  be  lost." 

The  author  notes  that  the  problem  was  attempted  in  a  variety  of 
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ways  as  early  as  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  and  that  the  re- 
sults are  presented  in  the  Memoirs  of  Robertson,  now  a  rare  work. 
He  describes  two  of  the  methods  suggested  in  this  book,  in  one  of 
which  a  multiplicity  of  lenses  was  used,  while  in  the  other  mirrors 
were  employed  to  invert  the  image.  He  tried  a  modification  of 
the  latter,  which,  altho  not  perfectly  successful,  is  interesting  and 
suggestive.     Says  M.  Mareschal  in  substance: 

The  model  was  extended  horizontally  on  a  table,  under  a  plano- 
convex lens  of  0.8  meter  [31  >^  inches]  focal  distance  and  0.3  me- 
ter [12  inches]  aperture;  a  mirror  inclined  at  45°  threw  the  image 
on  the  screen.  The  lens  and  mirror  were  fixed  in  a  wooden  case 
suspended  on  a  frame ;  a  pyramidal  arrangement  of  black  cloth 
[to  exclude  outside  light]  was  fixed  at  one  side  of  this  case,  and 
ended  in  a  screen  of  transparent  paper  or  ground  glass,  fitted  into 
the  partition  that  divided  the  room  into  two  parts.  The  object 
was  focused  by  raising  the  table  on  which  the  model  lay.  The 
image  was  slightly  larger  than  nature.  Two  electric  projectors 
were  necessary  to  light  the  object  sufficiently  to  obtain  the  desired 
effect.  The  use  of  a  simple  lens  without  any  correction  gives  rise 
to  deformations  that  are  often  troublesome.  Care  must  be  taken  to 
avoid  them  by  keeping  the  subject  in  one  plane.  Besides  this,  it 
must  be  admitted  that  the  reclining  posture  of  the  model  was  a 
great  obstacle.  It  was  especially  necessary  to  arrange  the  hair 
and  draperies  so  that  they  would  seem  to  hang  naturally. 

The  last  word  has  not  been  said  on  this  subject,  and  it  would  be 
interesting  to  take  it  up  again,  using  an  objective  and  a  prism. 
The  latter,  on  account  of  the  great  dimensions  necessary,  would 
have  to  be  of  liquid. —  Translation  made  for  The  Literary 
Digest. 


backed  out  of  the  room.  In  a  short  time  he  returned  and  brought 
a  strip  of  red  paper  covered  with  gilt  spangles  which  he  fastened  to 
the  book  very  neatly,  and  then,  from  his  sleeves  taking  a  bamboo 
brush  and  with  a  bamboo  inkstand  which  was  slung  at  his  waist 
by  a  long  cord  reaching  around  his  neck,  he  very  quickly  and 
neatly  inscribed  the  accompanying  five  Chinese  characters  on  the 
red  paper,  and  in  like  manner  bowed  out  of  the  room. 

"When  these  peculiar  actions  were  explained  to  the  Orientalist 
who  gave  the  translations,  it  was  stated  that  with  the  Chinese  two 
different  codes  govern  their  lives,  one  being  the  commercial  and 
the  other  the  social  code.  With  the  commercial  code  all  writing 
must  be  on  white  paper,  and  with  the  social  code  red  paper  is  used, 
which  is  further  enhanced  by  gilt  spangles  whenever  the  highest 
compliment  of  prayers  for  good  luck  is  to  be  added.  When  this 
Chinaman  was  asked  a  favor  by  a  white  man,  probably  for  the 
first  time,  the  relations  at  once  changed  from  the  commercial  to 
the  social  code,  and  whenever  this  inscription  on  the  book  has 
been  shown  to  other  Chinamen  they  at  once  recognize  its  status 
and  begin  smiling,  shaking  hands  with  themselves,  bowing  and 
smiling  as  was  done  in  the  first  instance  when  the  favor  was  re- 
quested." 
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THE   CHINESE  AND  THE  TELEPHONE. 

E  have  heard  much  of  the  hostility  of  the  Chinese  to  tele- 
graph-lines, which  their  superstitious  minds  have  endowed 
with  demoniac  properties.  One  would  think  that  an  instrument 
like  tlie  telephone,  which  repeats  the  user's  voice  with  accuracy 
many  miles  away,  would  be  even  more  an  object  of  dread ;  but  ap- 
parently this  is  not  the  case,  if  we  are  to  credit  a  contributor  to 
The  Electrical  Review  (New  York).  In  fact,  the  telephone  seems 
to  be  a  universal  favorite  among  Orientals  both  in  this  country  and 
in  their  own  lands.  Says  the  writer  of  the 
article  to  which  reference  has  just  been 
made  : 


New  Chang  Mandarin 
Dialect.        Dialect. 


"  The  telegraph  is  not  adapted  to  any 
alphabet  but  those  of  enlightened  nations 
using  a  relatively  small  number  of  letters, 
and  for  the  Oriental  alphabets  the  messa- 
ges must  be  translated  into  a  modem  lan- 
guage and  thence  on  receipt  interpreted 
back  into  the  original.  This  frequently 
gives  rise  to  errors  of  a  serious  nature. 
But  with  the  telephone  the  fact  that  the 
sender  comes  into  personal  contact  with 
the  recipient,  even  to  recognition  of  the 
tone  of  voice,  does  much  to  rob  the  plant 
of  the  supernatural  mysteries  and  to  allay 
the  .suspicion  which  they  always  associate 
with  the  unknown.  In  fact,  the  personal 
contact  of  recognizing  the  small  voice 
through  the  line  is  ascribed  to  good  genii, 
and  tlie  telephone  lines  do  not  receive  the 
prejudice  which  are  ascribed  to  other  elec- 
tric lines. 

"A  short  time  ago  a  Chinaman  walked 
into  a  telephone-office  which  was  near  the 
Chinese  quarter  of  an  American  city,  and 
when  one  of  the  men  asked  him  to  write 
'telephone  office  '  in  Chinese  characters  in 
a  record-book  his  manner  at  once  changed, 
the  imperturbable  Oriental  blankness  of 
expression  giving  way  to  the  most  genial 
smiles,  and  he  at  once  began  shaking  hands 
with    himself    and,   bowing    very   deeply, 
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YIN 


English 
Translation. 


SPEAK 


KO 


KUG 


SHEE 
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'TELEPHONE  OFFICE  "—AS  WRITTEN   BV  A  CHINA 

MAN. 

Courtesy  of  The  Electrical  Review  (New  York). 


A  CHEMIST'S  CONCEPTION   OF  THE  ETHER. 

'T^HE  luminiferous  ether,  the  all-pervading  substance,  whatever 
■*■  it  may  be,  which  transmits  waves  of  light  over  the  otherwise 
void  space  between  the  sun  and  the  earth,  has  generally  been  re- 
garded as  a  highly  elastic  medium  capable  of  transmitting  vibra- 
tions at  high  speed.  A  different  theoiy  has  just  been  advanced  by 
Professor  Mendeldeff,  the  celebrated  Russian  chemist,  who  in  a 
recent  essay  suggests  that  the  ether  is  a  gas  which,  like  helion  or 
argon,  is  incapable  of  chemical  combination.  Says  a  writer  in  The 
Lancet  (February  27),  reviewing  Mendel^eff' s  essay  : 

"  He  recognizes,  in  spite  of  the  enormous  penetrative  power  of 
ether  which  enables  it  to  pass  through  every  envelope,  that  it 
would  be  impossible  to  determine  experimentally  its  mass  in  a 
given  amount  of  other  substances ;  therefore  he  speaks  not  of  the 
imponderability  of  ether,  but  of  the  impossibility  of  weighing  it. 
In  short,  his  propositions  are :  (i)  That  the  ether  is  the  lightest 
ultimate  gas,  and  is  endowed  with  a  high  penetrating  power  which 
signifies  that  its  particles  have,  relatively  to  other  gases,  small 

weight  and  extremely  high  velocity;  and 
(2)  that  ether  is  a  simple  body  or  element 
incapable  of  entering  into  combination  or 
reaction  with  other  elements  or  compounds, 
altho  capable  of  penetrating  their  sub- 
stance just  as  helion,  argon,  and  their  an- 
alogues are  soluble  in  water  and  other 
liquids.  He  even  proposes  to  place  ether 
as  an  element  in  the  periodic  system  at 
the  top  of  the  series  of  elements  known  as 
the  zero  group  [lighter  than  hydrogen] 
which  comprises  helion,  neon,  krypton, 
and  zenon.  .  .  .  He  thus  regards  ether  as 
the  lightest  of  all  the  elements,  both  in 
density  and  atomic  weight,  as  the  most 
mobile  gas,  as  the  element  least  prone  to 
enter  into  combination  with  other  atoms, 
and  as  an  all-permeating  and  penetrating 
substance." 

This  new  theory  appears  to  have  been 
suggested  by  the  recent  discoveries  in 
radioactivity  and  by  the  author's  unwil- 
lingness to  accept  the  new  ideas  regarding 
the  compound  nature  of  atoms.  The 
emanation  from  radium  he  looks  upon  as 
an  actual  stream  of  his  gaseous  etker 
which  had  accumulated  in  the  substance, 
being  attracted  thither  by  its  heavier 
atoms.  In  like  manner  the  luminosity  of 
the  sun  "  may  be  due  to  its  great  mass 
being  able  to  accumulate  ether  in  far  larger 
quantities  than  tlie  planets."    These  views 
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are  revolutionan-,  yet  not  more  so  than  the  generally  accepted 
explanations  of  radioactivity :  and  the  eminence  of  their  pro- 
pounder  as  a  chemist  will  gain  him  an  audience.  That  the 
division  of  atoms  into  electrons  is  an  unscientific  conception  the 
writer  firmly  maintains,  and  he  will  continue  to  do  so,  he  says,  un- 
til "  some  one  demonstrates  either  the  actual  transformation  of 
ordinary  matter  into  ether,  or  the  reverse,  or  else  the  transforma- 
tion of  one  element  into  another." 


A    HOSPITAL   FOR   WHEAT. 

THE  farmers  of  the  wheat-districts  of  Manitoba  and  the  North- 
western provinces  of  Canada  have  suffered  so  much  loss 
irom  wheat  that  is  "  diseased  "  or  affected  with  the  fungoid  growth 
known  as  "smut"  that  they  have  built  at  Port  Arthur,  Ontario,  at 

the  northwestern  end  of 
Lake  Superior,  an  eleva- 
tor for  treating  diseased 
or  wet  wheat.  Says  Ar- 
thur Inkersley,  in  an 
article  on  this  "wheat- 
hospital,"  contributed  by 
him  to  77/1?  A f iter i can 
//iven^or  {March  15): 

"  The  disease  [smut] 
attacks  certain  kernels*, 
changing  the  gluten  and 
starch  into  a  black  dust, 
which,  when  the  grain  is 
threshed,  adheres  to  the 
sound  kernels,  and  greatly 
depreciates  the  value  of 
the  wheat.  The  worst 
form  of  the  disease  is 
called  '  stinking  smut ' 
or  '  bunt,'  and  affects  the 
whole  kernel,  so  that  it 
becomes  a  mass  of  germs 
which  absorb  all  the  nu- 
tritive parts  and  reduce 
the  kernel  to  a  thin  shell. 
When  the  shell  is  crushed, 
innumerable  little  spores 
appear,  which  emit  a 
fetid  smell  and  ruin  anj- 
flour  that  they  touch.  At  this  stage  'smut'  is  incurable,  and 
wheat  afflicted  by  it  can  not  be  rendered  fit  for  human  use. 

"  But  if  the  kernels  inside  the  brown  skin  are  not  infected,  even 
tho  they  may  be  so  blackened  by  'smut'  that  their  original  color 
-can  not  be  distinguished,  they  may,  by  proper  treatment,  be  thor- 
oughly cleaned 

"  The  grain  reaches  Port  Arthur  in  carloads,  and  is  examined  by 
a  grain-inspector  in  the  service  of  the  Dominion  Government.  If 
found  to  be  suffering  from  smut,  it  is  separated  into  three  grades, 
according  to  the  amount  of  smut  adhering 
to  it.  That  which  is  least  dirty  is  scoured 
and  brushed  until  all  vestige  of  smut  is  re- 
moved, while  the  dirtier  grain  is  thoroughly 
washed  and  dried  before  being  cleaned.  The 
scouring-machine  turns  and  tosses  the  wheat 
so  vigorously  that  everj-  grain  becomes  highly 
polished,  and  is  said  to  be  in  a  better  condi- 
tion for  milling  than  ordinary  wheat,  since  it 
has  lost  part  of  its  outer  integument,  which 
would  have  to  be  removed." 


When  wheat  arrives  at  the  elevator,  the 
car  containing  it  is  drawn  into  the  building, 
and  the  grain  is  unloaded  upon  an  open 
screen  by  the  aid  of  a  steam-shovel.  It  falls 
through  the  screen  to  the  foot  of  an  elevator 
made  of  steel  buckets  attached  to  an  endless 
belt,  by  which  it  is  carried  to  the  weighing- 


A  WORKMAN  EQUIPPED  TO  WITHSTAND 
THE  DUST  AND  DIKT  OK  THE  WHEAT  HOS- 
PITAL. 

Courtesy  of  TAe  American  Inventor 


machine  and  afterward  to  the  cleaning-machine.  If  very  dirty,  it  is 
washed  and  dried  before  scouring.  The  loss  of  weight  is  from 
three  to  five  per  cent., 
but  the  cleaned  grain 
weighs  more  per  bushel 
than  it  did  before  going 
through  the  process.  If 
the  wheat  is  wet  when 
received,  it  is  treated  in 
a  drier  consisting  of 
screens  through  which 
first  warm  air  and  then 
cold  air  is  drawn.  Work- 
men in  the  elevator  are 
obliged  to  wear  respira- 
tors and  goggles  to  pro- 
tect eyes  and  lungs  from 
the  flying  dust  and  smut. 
This  "  wheat-hospital,"  it 
is  believed,  has  saved 
many  thousands  of  dol- 
lars to  the  Northwestern 
farmers.  Says  the  writer 
in  conclusion : 


COILS  AND  FAN  FOR    HEATING    AND   DKVING. 
Courtesy  of  The  American  Inx'entor. 


THE  WHEAT  HOSPITAL. 
Courtesy  of  The  American  Inventor. 


"  Any  farmer  or  owner 
of  grain  may  send  it  to 

the  elevator  to  be  treated,  the  charges  being  the  same  to  ever}'  one 
for  each  particular  operation.  The  elevator  has  proved  so  useful 
that  its  capacity  for  drying  and  cleaning  has  been  enlarged  from 
time  to  time.  At  present  from  20,000  to  30,000  bushels  of  wheat 
can  be  dried  in  twent}'-four  hours,  and  from  10,000  to  40,000  bushels 
can  be  cleaned  in  the  same  time,  according  to  the  condition  of  the 
wheat  and  the  amount  of  work  necessary  before  it  can  be  dis- 
charged as 'cured.' About  two  million  bushels  are  received  and 
treated  in  a  year." 

THE    PHYSIQUE   OF  THE  JAPANESE. 

y  T  OW  such  an  undersized  race  as  the  Japanese  can  be  so  hardy 
■■-  ■*■  and  so  capable  of  remarkable  feats  of  strength  and  endur- 
ance has  often  been  an  object  of  wonder.  The  Japanese  them- 
selves, we  are  told  by  a  writer  in  The  Lancet  (London,  March  12), 
attribute  their  physical  strength  to  a  plain  and  frugal  diet,  and  the 
system  of  gymnastics  zzWtA  jiu-jitsu,  which  includes  a  knowledge 
of  anatomy  and  of  the  external  and  internal  uses  of  water.  Says 
the  writer : 

"  It  is  claimed  that  the  average  standard  of  health  in  Japan  is 
much  higher  than  in  China,  tho  the  Japanese  are  a  very  much 
smaller  race.  In  1899  a  commission  was  appointed  to  consider 
whether  by  a  meat  diet  or  by  other  means  the  stature  of  the  race 
could  be  raised  ;  but  the  conclusion  arrived  at  was  that  seeing  that 
their  feats  of  strength  and  enduring  powers  were  superior  to  races 

much  taller  than  themselves,  the  lowness  of 

their  stature  did  not  matter.  Altho  during 
tlie  period  of  their  ascendency  the  Samurai 
kept  the  secret  that  their  great  physical  su- 
periority was  due  in  a  great  measure  to  the 
internal  and  external  use  of  water,  the  belief 
that  if  used  liberally  and  intelligently  water  is 
an  infallible  weapon  against  disease  is  now 
generally  held.  By  those  who  go  in  lor  jiu- 
jitsu  an  average  of  one  gallon  a  day  is  drunk. 
Many  of  the  springs  possess  medicinal  proper- 
ties of  great  value  and  are  used,  but  all  that 
is  really  required  by  the  people  is  that  the 
water  shall  be  pure.  By  the  copious  ingestion 
of  water  the  action  of  the  bowels  and  kidneys 
is  stimulated,  and  it  is  noteworthy  that  rheu- 
matism is  almost  unknown  in  Japan ;  it  is 
probable  that  the  absence  of  meat  from  the 
diet,  combined  with  the  use  of  plenty  of 
water,  accounts  for  this  immunity.     Bathing 
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is  indulged  in  frequently  even  by  the  poorest.  The  water  in  the 
bath  is  heated  to  a  temperature  which  would  be  impossible  for  an 
Englishman  to  endure,  generally  by  a  stove  underneath  the  bath. 
These  hot  baths  are  taken  to  cleanse  and  stimulate  the  skin,  but 
cold  baths  also  are  taken  to  invigorate  and  harden,  and  a  roll  in 
the  snow  often  follows  the  hottest  bath." 

In  the  matter  of  diet,  as  is  well  known,  the  Japanese  are  espe- 
cially frugal,  rice  being  the  staple  food  in  every  house,  and  appear- 
ing at  every  meal.  Japanese  troops  have  often  made  record  march- 
es on  a  diet  consisting  solely  of  a  little  rice.     To  quote  further : 

"  \'egetables  and  fruit  are  grown  in  abundance,  and  their  value 
as  a  regular  part  of  diet  is  realized  far  more  than  in  this  country. 
Indeed,  a  laborer  is  content  to  work  a  whole  day  on  a  dinner  of 
tomatoes,  cucumbers,  and  salad.  Salad  is  eaten  cooked  as  a  cure 
for  sleeplessness.  Milk  is  scarce  because  it  does  not  pay  to  keep 
cattle  to  produce  milk  alone,  and  the  meat  is  not  eaten.  Tea, 
poured  out  almost  immediately  after  it  is  made,  is  taken  w  ithout 
milk.  Beer  is  drunk  to  some  extent,  but  not  in  large  quantities, 
and,  tho  spirits  are  imported,  they  are  little  cared  for.  Cigarettes 
are  smoked  in  great  moderation,  pipes  being  preferred ;  but  their 
bowls  are  small,  and  contain  only  a  few  pinches  of  tobacco,  as  Mr. 
Troe  has  been  demonstrating  recently  to  the  Briti.sh  public.  The 
Japanese  appreciate  above  all  things  the  value  of  fresh  air;  night 
and  day  they  keep  their  windows  open  and  their  rooms  ventilated, 
and  they  do  not  fear  drafts  or  damp  air.  Breathing  exercises 
are  an  important  part  of  their  physical  training — deep,  careful 
breathing,  which  is  only  acquired  by  practise.  They  hold  that  in 
this  way  the  heart  and  lungs  are  strengthened.  Then  follow  otlier 
exercises  of  jiu-jitsu,  described  in  so  interesting  a  manner  by  Mr. 
H.  Irving  Hancock  in  his  book  on  'Japanese  Physical  Training." 
Nothing  short  of  this  perfection  of  health  and  strength,  with  its 
accompaniment  of  good  mental  balance  and  happiness,  could  have 
caused  the  Japanese  to  accomplish  in  thirty  years  what  it  has  taken 
other  nations  centuries  to  achieve." 


THE    RELIGIOUS   WORLD. 


The  Nature  of  Electricity. — Concerning  the  fundamental 
nature  of  electricity,  there  is  still  no  certainty,  .says  an  editorial 
writer  in  The  Electrical  World  and  Engineer,  tho  there  are  vari- 
ous hypotheses,  including  several  that  explain  both  electricity  and 
magnetism  in  terms  of  the  ether.     The  writer  goes  on  to  say  : 

"  None  of  these  theories  seem  capable  of  being  submitted  to  e::- 
perimental  demonstration.  It  is  certain,  however,  that,  since  the 
interconnection  between  electricity  and  magnetism  is  known,  a 
demonstration  of  the  nature  of  the  one  must,  by  corollary,  include 
a  disclosure  of  the  nature  of  the  other.  Moreover,  it  would  now 
seem  likely  that  the  complete  unraveling  of  the  nature  of  electricity 
would  necessarily  include  a  revelation  of  the  nature  both  of  matter 
and  of  gravitation.  All  that  can  be  said  with  reasonable  certainty 
at  present  seems  to  be  that  electricity  and  magnetism  are  states  of 
disturbance  in  the  universal  ether,  altho  the  exact  kind  of  disturb- 
ance can  not  yet  be  defined,  partly  because  the  mechanism  of  the 
ether  itself  must  be  .sufficiently  known  in  order  to  differentiate  its 
disturbed  conditions  from  its  normal  conditions.  In  the  case  of 
air,  as  an  atmosphere  on  the  surface  of  our  globe,  we  have  a  sufii- 
ciently  clear  idea  of  its  nature  to  enable  us  to  say  that  a  streaming 
disturbance  of  the  air,  necessarily  accompanied  by  spinning  or  vor- 
ticity,  constitutes  the  phenomenon  that  we  all  recognize  as  wind. 
Wind  may,  therefore,  be  defined  as  a  particular  disturbance  of  tlie 
air.  Sound,  as  it  reaches  our  ears,  we  attribute  to  a  different  kind 
of  disturbance  in  air.  So  it  seems  clear,  in  like  manner,  that  mag- 
netism and  electricity  are  particular  disturbances  in  the  ether. 
Just  what  the  disturbances  are  is  not  clear.  But  w'e  know  that  the 
two  disturbances  are  mutually  related  in  the  manner  that  stream- 
ing is  related  to  spin  or  vorticity  in  an  incompressible  fluid." 


"The  creation  of  a  new  species  of  sea  life  by  the  use  of  salt  solutions  and 
crossing  two  vjirieties  has  been  accomplished  by  Dr.  Jacques  I>oeb,  the 
physiologist,"  says  a  news  despatch  to  the  New  York  Herald  (February 
26):  "The  news  oC  this  new  application  of  salt  solutions  has  come  in  an 
article  published  by  Dr.  Loeb  in  F/liiffrr's  Arcliiv.  .  .  .  The  crossing  of  the 
sea-urchin  and  the  starfish  is  Dr.  Loeb's  recent  achievement.  Starfish 
and  sea-urchins  live  in  the  ocean  under  the  same  conditions,  but  scientists 
have  found  that  in  the  natural  sea  water  the  two  do  not  cross  as  do  many 
species  of  animals.  Dr.  Loeb  used  an  alkaline  solution  containing  the  salts 
of  sea  water  and  sodium  hydrate.  The  result  was  a  new  child  of  the  sea, 
neither  sea-urchin  nor  starfish,  but  combining  the  qualities  of  both.  Dr. 
Loeb  has  repeated  the  experiment  more  than  once." 


IS   THE  TREND   OF   COLLEGE   EDUCATION 
AWAY    FROM    CHRIST? 

INTEREST  in  the  above  question,  which  from  time  to  time 
comes  up  for  discussion  in  the  religious  world,  has  been  newly 
awakened  by  an  article  from  the  pen  of  President  J.  A.  Leavitt,  of 
Ewing  College.  111.  Dr.  Leavitt  argues  that  the  teaching  in  our 
colleges  is  becoming  more  and  more  non-Christian,  and  he  attrib- 
utes this  tendency  mainly  to  the  emphasis  laid  upon  the  study  of 
science  and  of  the  an- 
cient classics.  "  Every 
observant  person,"  he 
says,  "  has  known  of  nu- 
merous instances  of  be- 
lievers who  have  had 
their  faith  unsettled  by 
their  scientific  studies. 
.  .  .  Can  studies  .so  pur- 
sued as  to  atrophy  one's 
spiritual  nature  be  said 
to  tend  toward  Christ? 
Can  an  education  be 
truly  Christian  that  does 
not  increase  one's  pow- 
ers to  apprehend  God 
and  to  make  Hi  m 
known.''"  He  continues 
(in  T/ie  Honiilctic  Re- 
view, March) : 


"  It  will  hardly  be  sup-         president  j.  a.  leavitt,  of  ewing  col- 
posed  by  any  one  that  lege,  ill. 

the  study  of  the  ancient  "Our     education,"   he     says,    "should   be 

,        .  X      J        ^  1        Christo-centric.     In  so  far  as  any  education 

classics  tends  toward  j^  ^^^  Christo-centric,  it  is  partial,  inade- 
Christ.  Few  thought-  quate,  and  unscientific." 
fill  parents  will  enter- 
tain for  a  moment  tlie  idea  of  having  their  children  study  for 
years  modern  authors,  however  beautifully  written,  which  are 
based  upon  the  amours  of  characters  like  Paris  and  Helen,  and 
such  corrupt  beings  as  pagan  gods  and  goddesses.  It  is  known 
that  the  rites  and  practises  in  the  worship  of  some  of  them  were 
prohibited  by  the  heathen  themselves.  White,  in  his  'Mythology,' 
says  :  'There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  stories  concerning  them  had 
an  unfavorable  influence  on  the  pagan  world,  and  they  contributed 
to  weaken  whatever  respect  remained  for  public  or  private  virtue.' 
Is  it  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  imagination  of  our  youth 
can  dwell  for  years  upon  the  vices  of  the  pagans  and  their  gods 
and  remain  untainted.''" 

President  Leavitt  goes  on  to  call  attention  to  three  alleged  facts  : 
(i)  That  "  few  men  are  converted  after  graduation  "  ;  (2)  that  "re- 
vivals are  almost  unknown  in  our  older  institutions";  and  (3)  that 
"  many  bright  young  men  return  home  from  college  absolutely 
wrecked."  He  proposes  the  following  remedies  for  the  evils  com- 
plained of: 

"  .Students  should  be  grounded  in  the  fundamentals  of  morals. 
Christian  evidences  should  have  a  larger  place.  Psychology 
should  be  Biblical  and  emphasized  on  the  spiritual  side 

"  The  ancient  classics  ought  to  be  greatly  curtailed.  In  its  place 
we  should  have  much  of  the  oldest  and  purest  history,  the  most 
exalted  poetry,  and  the  profoundest  thought  found  in  the  Bible; 
the  most  productive  of  originality,  the  most  fertile  in  ideas,  the 
most  disciplinary  of  any  work  given  to  man.  It  is  a  misnomer  to 
call  any  college  Christian  which  studies  pagan  authors  six  or  eight 
years  and  gives  the  Bible  only  a  nominal  recognition 

"  The  sciences  should  have  a  large  place.  God  has  given  us 
three  books,  each  one  revealing  Himself.  The  first  is  external  na- 
ture, the  second  is  the  nature  of  man,  and  the  third  is  the  Word  of 
(iod.     It  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  these  three  works  by  the  same 
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omniscient  Author  are  not  in  perfect  accord     Wherever  a  lack  of 

harmony  appears,  there  is  a  lack  of  the  truly  scientific 

"  Our  education  should  be  Christocentric.  In  so  far  as  any  edu- 
cation is  not  Christocentric,  it  is  partial,  inadequate,  and  unscien- 
tific." 

Six  college  presidents  who  were  invited  to  comment  on  Dr. 
Leavitt's  article  express  their  views  in  the  April  issue  of  Tlic 
Homiletic  Revieiv.  President  Henn,-  Churchill  King,  of  Oberlin 
College,  is  entirely  out  of  sympathy  with  Dr.  Leavitt's  arguments 
and  conclusion.     He  declares: 

"  I  .should  say  it  was.  particularly,  not  true  that  the  danger  of 
science  lay  in  its  method.  It  is  rather  lack  of  thought  upon  spirit- 
ual things  than  mere  study  of  science  that  is  the  difficulty. 

"  As  to  Greek  mythology,  it  should  be  remembered  that  it  is  now 
studied  as  mythology,  and  that  was  not  true  of  the  Greeks.  The 
influence  upon  modem  youth,  therefore,  can  hardly  be  compared 
with  that  upon  the  Greeks  themselves 

"  I  do  not  quite  see  how  any  one  can  face  the  simple  facts  as  to 
the  growth  in  the  study  of  the  Bible,  in  the  study  of  missions,  and 
in  positive  Christian  enlistment  and  service  in  our  colleges,  and 
still  feel  that,  taking  all  the  influences  now  at  work  in  the  college 
life  into  account,  the  trend  of  college  education  is  away  from  Chris- 
tianity." 

President  Andrew  V.  \'.  Raymond,  of  Union  College.  Schenec- 
tady, thinks  that  Dr.  Leavitt's  view  "  shows  the  narrowness  of  ex- 
treme literalism."  He  adds  :  "  The  danger  is  not  to  be  found  in  the 
prominence  given  to-day  to  mathematics,  science,  and  physiologi- 
cal psychology,  but  in  the  lack  of  intelligent  effort  to  place  the 
ethical  and  spiritual  teachings  of  Christianity  upon  a  rational  basis, 
and  to  interpret  the  great  truths  of  revelation  in  the  terminology 
of  modern  thought."  President  Rush  Rhees.  of  the  L^niversity  of 
Rochester,  says : 

"  I  should  be  inclined  to  say  that  while  the  trend  in  the  last 
quarter  of  a  century  has  probably  been  away  from  interest  in  and 

emphasis  on  positive  re- 
ligious life.  I  think  there 
are  many  signs  that  that 
current  is  turning ;  and 
while  we  may  not  look 
for  a  duplication  of  the 
earlier  forms  of  relig- 
ious interest,  we  may 
look  for  an  increasing 
emphasis  on  the  suprem- 
acy of  the  light  of  the 
Spirit  and  the  import- 
ance of  discipleship  to 
Jesus  Christ." 

President  David  Starr 
Jordan,  of  Leland  Stan- 
ford Junior  L'niversity, 
comments : 

"  Religious  instruc- 
tion should  not  be  part 
of  the  required  curricu- 
lum. It  should  be  in 
the  realm  of  personal  in- 
fluence. Men  of  force- 
ful personality  can  offer 
such  instruction  in  elec- 
tive courses.  Ikit  we 
must  not  expect  the  col- 
lege course  alone  to  give 
results  which  are  no  part  of  its  purpose  and  can  not  be  included 
in  its  machinery'. 

"  1 1  is  doubtless  true,  as  .Mr.  Leavitt  points  out.  that '  few  men  are 
converted  after  graduation."  It  is  true  that  conventional '  revivals 
are  almost  unknown  in  our  older  institutions.'  It  is  also  true 
that  most  good  Christians  who  have  learned  to  think  clearly 
believe  that  such  waves  of  blind  physical  emotion  do  more  harm 
than  good.        It   is   true   that  'many   bright   young   men   return 


PRESIDENT    DAVm    STARR     JORDAN,    OF    I.E- 
L.4ND  SPANFORD  JUNIOR   UNIVERSITY  , 

Who  thinks  that  "religious  life  may  be 
Christo-centric,"  but  that  "education  is  an- 
thropo-centric — built  up  around  the  man 
who  is  actually  educated." 


home  from  college  absolutely  wrecked."  I  venture  to  say  that 
the  percentage  of  these  cases  is  not  less  in  colleges  professedly 
or  even  aggressively  Christian  than  in  any  other.  Such  cases 
occur  in  the  best  Christian  homes.  They  mean  that  the  influence 
of  the  college  alone  does  not  overcome  bad  forces  in  the  en- 
vironment. Perhaps  President  Leavitt  would  regard  a  young 
man  as  'wrecked  '  who  came  out  of  the  ordeal  of  intellectual  train- 
ing with  a  clean  body  and  sound  morals,  but  with  the  loss  of  his 
inherited  religious  ideas.  This  may  be  the  better  for  him,  for  he 
will  build  on  a  sounder  foundation  when  he  frames  his  religion  for 
himself.  It  is  sometimes  our  condemnation  that  light  is  come 
into  the  world.     A  college  course  means  enlightenment  and  light 

will  bring  changes  in  our  way  of  seeing  things 

"  Religious  life  may  be  Christocentric.     Education  is  anthropo- 
centric— built  up  around  the  man  who  is  actually  educated." 


THE   "ARISTOCRATIC"   CHARACTER   OF  THE 
OLD   TESTAMENT. 

IT  is  a  matter  of  historical  knowledge  that  the  states  of  antiquity 
were  essentially  "  aristocratic  "  in  their  feeling  and  composi- 
tion. They  were  oligarchies,  not  democracies.  That  Israel  was 
no  exception  to  the  general  rule— that,  in  fact,  the  aristocratic 
character  of  Jewish  life  is  plainly  mirrored  in  the  books  of  the  Old 
Testament — is  the  contention  of  the  Rev.  Canon  J.  C.  Todd,  of 
Natal.  Africa.  In  a  suggestive  article  on  this  subject,  which  ap- 
pears in  the  London  Expositor  (Februarv),  he  says  : 

"  Let  us  look  from  this  point  of  view  at  the  earliest  group  of 
writing  prophets— Hosea,  Amos,  and  ]\Iicah.  It  has  often  been 
noticed — and,  indeed,  is  obvious — that  they  condemn  the  sins  of 
the  rich.  Refined  sensuality,  judicial  corruption,  and  land-stealing 
are  impossible  vices  for  the  lower  classes.  I  think  we  may  legiti- 
mately go  further.  The  men  who  in  Amos  (ii.  8,  v.  12)  have  con- 
trol both  of  the  temples  and  the  law  courts  are  apparently  the  same 
as  the  nobles  who  banquet  with  the  king  in  Hosea  (vii.  5)  and  the 
men  who  enclose  the  commonage  in  Micah  (ii.  2).  They  are  a 
privileged  class.  This  is  of  tlie  utmost  importance,  because  it  is 
///^/r  vices  that  are  bringing  Yahweh's  wrath  on  Israel.  The  no- 
bility is  the  only  class  that  counts;  the  great  bulk  of  the  people 
are  not  responsible  for  the  coming  judgment  and  yet  are  powerless 
to  avert  it.  The  prophet's  view  of  Israel  is  thoroughly  'aristo- 
cratic." " 

The  Deuteronomic  legislation,  continues  Canon  Todd,  can  not 
be  intelligently  grasped  unless  we  take  into  account  the  aristocratic 
features  of  Judaism.  He  cites,  for  example,  the  law  that  decrees 
the  cancellation  of  all  loans  every  seven  years : 

"  As  between  neighbors  and  equals  this  would  be  unpractical — 
and.  indeed,  something  more.  If  X  and  Y  are  two  men  of  the 
same  class,  who  alternately  lend  each  other  a  plow,  or  a  guinea, 
or  a  jar  of  oil,  as  occasion  requires,  and  the  law  orders  that  every" 
seventh  year  the  outstanding  loan  is  to  be  cancelled,  it  would  be 
not  only  'unpractical,'  but  absolutely  silly.  But  if  all  the  lending 
is  on  one  side,  and  all  the  borrowing  on  the  other,  the  case  is  al- 
tered. Let  us  imagine  that  a  chief  lives  among  his  clan.  They 
are  his  dependents,  and  follow  him  in  war ;  he  is  their  earthly  prov- 
idence, for  he  is  the  only  rich  man  among  them.  In  time  of 
drought  he  must  lend  them  food  and  seed-corn  for  next  season;  in 
time  of  rinderpest  he  must  lend  them  cattle  to  plow ;  a  man  who 
wishes  to  marrj'  may  have  to  borrow  from  the  chief  the  present  for 
the  bride's  parents;  and  so  on.  The  chief  is  under  no  4egal  obli- 
gation to  lend,  but  there  is  a  strong  moral  force  compelling  him. 
and  if  the  people  starve,  or  are  wretched,  he  suffers  in  his  prestige 
and  character  with  the  other  chiefs.  The  temptation  to  such  a 
chief  is  rather  to  lend  too  much  than  too  little,  to  involve  his 
people  in  such  a  hopeless  network  of  debt  that  they  become  his 
slaves,  and  can  call  neither  tlieir  cottages  nor  their  families  their 
own.  It  is  again.st  this  that  the  statute  is  aimed.  Every  seven 
years  patron  and  client  are  to  start  with  a  clean  sheet.  The  ad- 
monition not  to  be  niggardly  because  the  year  of  release  is  at  hand 
would  certainly  be  unpractical  in  a  case  between  equals  ;  but  where 
the  chief  has  some  obligation  to  lend,  and  the  retainer  some  claim 
to  borrow,  the  matter  is  wholly  different.  The  Deuteronomic  leg- 
islation is  an  'aristocratic  '  law." 

As  a  third  and  last  e.xample  of  the  value  of  this  peculiar  point  of 
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view.  Canon  Todd  considers  the  question  of  the  exile  and  the  re- 
turn from  captivity.     He  writes,  in  conclusion  : 

"  It  used  to  be  supposed  (and  the  Bible  to  some  extent  counte- 
nances the  idea)  that  almost  all  the  people  were  carried  captive  to 
Babylon,  and  that  the  land  was  practically  deserted  until  the  re- 
turn. It  is  now  more  correctly  believed  that  only  a  comparatively 
■small  fraction  of  the  inhabitants  were  deported.  .  .  .  It  was  the 
nobles  that  were  deported,  and  they  were  the  only  class  that 
counted.  Without  them  any  sort  of  //af/o/ia/  exhtence  was  impos- 
sible. It  was  the  return  of  the  nobility  that  was  the  signal  for  the 
restoration  of  prophecy  (even  if  Haggai  and  Zechariah  did  not 
themselves  come  from  Babylon)  and  for  the  rebuilding  of  the 
Temple.  The  stories  in  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  will  be  found  to  be 
highly  probable  in  themselves,  if  we  regard  them  as  written  by 
aristocrats  about  aristocrats." 


THE   IMPENDING   CONFLICT   BETWEEN   SO- 
CIALISIVI    AND    ROMAN   CATHOLICISM. 

''P^WC  of  the  leading  Socialists  of  Europe,  M.  Jean  Jaures,  of 
■'•  the  French  Chamber  of  Deputies,  and  Professor  Emile 
Vanden'elde,  of  the  Belgian  Parlia:nent,  have  recently  written 
articles  on  the  subject  of  Socialism  and  religion.  Beth  of  these 
•writers  assume  an  attitude  of  hostility  toward  orthodox  Christian- 
ity, and  both  agree  in  declaring  that  the  great  political  conflict  of 
the  future,  in  Europe  at  least,  will  be  between  the  Socialist  move- 
ment and  the  supporters  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 

M.  Jaures  uses  T/w  Independent  Review  (London,  March)  as 
his  medium  of  communication,  reviewing  at  some  length,  in  the 
pages  of  that  magazine,  the  prolonged  struggle  between  the  cler- 
ical and  anticlerical  forces  in  France.  He  declares  that  "  the  stp- 
aration  of  church  and  state  is  the  logical  conclusion  of  the  strug- 
r^le  toward  freedom  and  secularization,  which  was  begun  by  the 
attack  on  the  power  of  the  congregations  "  ;  and  he  prophesies  that 
the  clerical  issue  will  be  "  one  of  the  essential  questions  on  which 
the  country  will  give  its  verdict  at  the  general  election  of  1906." 
He  continues : 

"The   French   masses   attach    the   greatest   importance   to  the 
struggle  against  clericalism.     For  the  last  one  hundred  and  twenty 

years,  while   the   masses 


have  been  perpetually 
identified  with  the  strug- 
gle of  modern  society 
against  the  social  system 
of  the  past,  and  have 
Ijeen  struggling  to  take 
a  greater  place  in  this 
new  society,  they  have 
been  in  collision  with  the 
political  power  of  the 
cluirch,  allied  with  all  the 
forces  of  oligarchy  and 
reaction.  The  struggle 
against  the  clerical  party 
is  one  of  the  most  living 
and  ardent  traditions  of 
tlie  French  working- 
classes.  They  know,  be- 
sides, that  the  establish- 
ment and  maintenance  of 
a  new  social  order  pre- 
suppose in  the  proletariat 
tlie  exercise  of  reason, 
.1  n  d  an  untrammeled 
spirit :  they  are  devoted 
to  all  the  efforts  which 
tend  to  develop  freedom 
in  the  educational  system. 
"  Here  lies  the  explanation  of  the  unprecedented  popularity  of 
the  Government  now  in  power,  among  the  masses  of  French 
worlcing  men.  This  popularity  has  .survived  even  the  deploraljle 
collisions  whicl"  have  occurred  at  the  Bourse  du  Travail.     Even 


M.  JEAN  JAURES,  OF  PARIS, 

Who  thinks  that  the  separation  of  church 
and  state  will  be  the  logical  conclusion  of 
the  present  political  struggle  in  France. 


M.    EMILE   VANDEKVELDE,   OF   BRUSSELS. 

According-  to  his  view,  "  the  alliance  of 
priest  and  capitalist  against  Socialism  and 
free  thought  constitutes  the  most  redoubt- 
able threat  against  the  immediate  future  of 
European  civilization." 


the  group  of  so-called  'revolutionarj- '  Socialists  (who  might  rather 
be  called  '  intransigeant '),  while  refusing  to  sacrifice  a  single  one 
of  their  popular  grievances,  are  keenly  desirous  that  the  ministry 
.should  continue  in  office.  The  Revolutionary-  Socialists  would  be 
dismayed  if  we  Minis- 
terial Socialists  were  not 
to  support  with  our  votes 
the  ministry'  whom  their 
votes  endanger." 

M.  Vandervelde's  ar- 
ticle appears  in  the  New 
York  Independent  (Feb- 
ruary 25).  He  says,  in 
substance  : 

Clericalism  seems  to 
be  gaining  ground  in  all 
the  countries  of  Western 
Europe.  It  is  a  great 
mistake,  however,  to  sup- 
pose that  this  revival  in- 
dicates an  awakening  of 
religious  faith,  even 
among  Roman  Catholics. 
Doubtless  a  certain  num- 
ber of  persons  of  con- 
servative religious  in- 
stincts, fearing  the  logical 
consequences  of  rational- 
ism, return  to  the  church, 
and  by  interpreting  sym- 
bolically the  old  articles 
of  faith  construct  a  new 
creed     which     contents 

them.  But  these  are  only  superficial  drifts;  they  are  but  eddies 
of  the  great  tide  that  bears  the  people  of  Europe  in  a  diametri- 
cally opposite  direction. 

One  of  the  heads  of  the  Belgian  Catholic  party,  M.  Woeste, 
acknowledged  this  in  an  article  published  some  time  ago.  "  The 
Roman  Church  in  Europe  may  gain  voters,"  he  says,  "  but  it  con- 
tinues to  lose  souls."  Even  in  Belgium,  where  the  church  reigns 
through  intermediaries;  where  the  Government,  in  its  complete 
subservience,  chooses  magistrates  and  functionaries,  imposes  relig- 
ious teaching  in  the  schools,  and  grants  appropriations  as  authority 
and  wealth  command, — there  is  no  doubt  that  the  masses  reveal  a 
growing  disaffection  to  the  ecclesiastical  power. 

It  is  an  indubitable  fact  that,  notwithstanding  appearances  to  the 
contrary,  Europe  is  now  decatholicizing  herself.  One  might  even 
go  further  with  safety  and  say  that  she  is  dechristianizing  herself. 
Slowly  but  surely,  with  the  irresistible  movement  of  a  geological 
subsidence,  faith  is  waning  among  the  industrial  workers,  and  even 
among  the  peasants.  In  Belgium,  in  France,  in  Germany,  the 
workmen  who  follow  no  particular  creed  number  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands— yes,  millions — and  as  their  hopes  of  any  heavenly  kingdom 
dissolve  other  hopes  assert  themselves  with  a  growing  intensity. 
Wherever  free  thought  penetrates  Socialism  enters  also. 

Frightened  by  the  socio-industrial  consequences  of  free  thought, 
an  increasing  section  of  the  rich  class  leans  toward  the  church, 
and  especially  toward  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  which  is  re- 
garded by  all  as  the  strongest  bulwark  of  the  capitalists'  interest. 
The  apparent  clerical  reaction  is  thus  shown  to  be  in  fact  a  corol- 
lary of  the  decline  of  faith  among  the  masses.  But  it  is  neverthe- 
less true  that  the  alliance  of  priest  and  capitalist,  the  coalition  of 
spiritual  and  temporal  power,  against  Socialism  and  free  thought, 
furnishes  the  conservative  and  reactionary  parties  with  formidable 
means  of  action  and  constitutes  the  most  redoubtable  threat  against 
the  immediate  future  of  European  civilization.  It  is  a  contest  be- 
tween the  Black  International  and  the  Red  International.  On  the 
one  hand  are  all  those  who  hold  that  authority  should  descend 
from  above  and  who  find  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  tiie  most 
perfect  expression  of  their  ideal,  the  most  inflexible  guardian  of 
their  class  privileges ;  on  the  other  hand  are  tho.se  who  insist  that 
authority  shall  come  from  the  people,  and  who.  by  the  logic  of 
circumstances,  can  found  their  hopes  on  nothing  but  Social  De- 
mocracy. 

One  may  welcome  or  deplore  the  fact  of  this  coming  concentra- 
tion of  forces  about  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  on  the  one  side,  the 
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Social  Democracy  on  the  other.  But  none  can  deny  that  this  con- 
centration is  inevitable,  and  that  the  future  struggles  will  have  to 
be  fought  out  between  these  two  armies.  To  those,  therefore, 
who  are  interested  in  the  social  movement  of  Europe  we  say :  Ob- 
serve, above  all  else,  if  you  wish  to  consider  only  the  essential 
factors,  the  political  activities  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  and 
those  of  international  Socialism. 


"FAITH-HEALING"    AND   THE   AMERICAN 
TEMPERAMENT. 

TN  his  remarkable  book  dealing  with  "Varieties  of  Religious 
-*-  Experience,"  Prof.  William  James,  of  Harvard  University, 
has  declared  his  belief  that  the  "mind-cure  "  theory,  in  its  broad- 
est sense,  is  the  most  original  contribution  that  America  has  yet 
made  to  the  systematic  philosophy  of  life.  Whether  his  state- 
ment be  true  or  not,  it  is  certain  that  the  faith-healing  and  mind- 
cure  movements  of  this  country — especially  those  associated  with 
the  names  of  John  Alexander  Dowie  and  Mrs.  Eddy — present 
phenomena  which  are  unparalleled  in  religious  histor\-,  and  which 
the  Christian  churches  can  ill  afford  to  ignore.  Prof.  James  Orr, 
of  the  United  Free  Church  College,  Glasgow,  has  been  trying  to 
discover  the  secret  of  the  success  of  these  movements,  and  has 
arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  it  must  be  attributed  to  the  pecul- 
iarities of  the  American  temperament.  Writing  in  the  London 
Quarterly  Review  (January),  he  says : 

"  It  is  not  anticipated  that  either  of  the  movements  named  will 
take  much  root  among  the  populations  of  this  country-  [Great  Brit- 
ain]. Dr.  Dowie' s  mountebankism  certainly  will  not,  and  tho 
Mrs.  Eddy's  so-called  'Christian  Science  '  has  a  few  churches,  with 
handfuls  of  adherents,  in  some  of  the  larger  centers,  as  London, 
Manchester,  Edinburgh,  Dublin,  it  is  not  likely,  at  least  without 
considerable  transformation,  ever  to  be  anything  but  an  exotic — 
the  hobby  of  a  few.  It  is  otherwise  in  a  new.  rapidly  developing 
country  like  America.  There  life  is  lived  at  higher  pressure  ;  tem- 
peramental conditions  are  different;  there  is  less  time  and  incli- 
nation for  reflection;  there  is  the  demand  for 'quick  returns'  in 
thought  and  religion,  as  in  business.  Tradition,  necessarily,  has 
less  place  than  in  an  older  country  ;  what  is  novel,  up-to-date,  ex- 
citing, has  more  attraction.  The  effect  of  this  undue  stimulation 
is,  in  multitudes  of  cases,  nervous  overstrain,  with  its  inevitable 
result  in  physical  breakdown  and  mental  fretfulness  and  worr\'. 
Hence  the  allurement  of  a  gospel  which  puts  in  its  forefront  heal- 
ing for  mind  and  body  on  simple  terms,  and  seems  able,  through 
altering  the  currents  of  thought,  giving  the  mind  a  new  interest, 
and  inspiring  hope  and  confidence,  actually  in  some  measure  to 
fulfil  its  promise.  That  this  is  the  class  specially  attracted  by 
faith-healing  and  mind-cure  nostrums  and  that  from  it  the  ranks 
of 'Christian  Science'  and  'Zionist'  believers  are  chiefly  recruited, 
needs  no  proof  to  any  one  who  has  investigated  the  subject  on  the 
spot.  .  .  .  When  to  these  '  nervous  wrecks '  we  add  the  hysterical 
class  of  patients,  many  of  whose  diseases,  tho  real  enough  to  their 
consciousness,  have  their  root  literally  in  imagination,  we  have 
covered  most  of  the  cases  reached  by  mind -cure  treatment.  Per- 
haps, however,  even  yet  not  all.  There  are  still,  as  the  student  of 
mental  science  knows,  profound  and  subtle  relations  of  mind  and 
body,  which  chiefly  reveal  themselves  in  abnormal  or  pathological 
conditions,  and  which  through  the  influence  of  '  fi.xed  ideas.'  sug- 
gestion, or  powerful  emotional  states,  produce  effects,  to  the  mar- 
velous character  of  which  it  is  not  easy  to  .set  limits.  Any  treatise 
on  hypnotism,  or  so  familiar  a  book  as  Dr.  Carpenter's 'Mental 
Physiology,'  will  furnish  abundant  illustration  of  the  extraordinary 
range  of  this  powder  of  mind,  in  its  conscious  and  subconscious 
exercise,  over  body.  Here  also  are  springs  which  the  profe.ssional 
'mind-healer'  will  know  how  to  touch,  and  often  unwittingly  does 
touch,  with  surprising  results  to  the  patient  and  to  the  healer  him- 
self or  herself.  Mrs.  Eddy  professes  to  eschew  this  source  of  help, 
but  it  is  there  in  her  mysterious  methods  and  "silent '  treatments 
all  the  same.  On  these  occult  forces,  however,  which  have  their 
very  obvious  perils,  it  is  not  wise  to  depend  for  any  real  or  per- 
manent healing  of  mind.  Christ's  simple  maxim. 'Be  not  there- 
fore anxious  for  the  morrow;  for  the  morrow  will  be  anxious  for 
itself,'  will,  if  trusted  and  obeyed,  do  more  for  mental  health  than 
all  the  nostrums  of  mind-curers  taken  together." 


ADVANCE   OF   THE   DENOMINATIONS 
TOWARD   CHURCH    UNION. 

'T^HE  manifest  tendency  of  the  hour  is  toward  church  unity,  and 
■■•  religious  papers  of  all  denominations  are  devoting  an  un- 
usual amount  of  space  to  this  topic.  "While  the  proposed  union  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church,  North,  and  the  Cumberland  Presbyterian 
Church  is  the  subject  of  immediate  interest  and  affords  the  most 
striking  current  example  of  the  tendency  mentioned,  many  other 
noteworthy  illustrations  of  the  same  trend  may  be  recalled.  The 
Christian  (9i^i-^;'7'<';' (Louisville,  Presb.)  says: 

"  In  Britain,  all  the  non-conformist  churches  have  formed  a  '  free 
church  union  '  in  the  interest  of  their  common  cause  over  against 
the  established  Episcopal  Church.  In  Scotland,  the  L'nited  Pres- 
byterian Church  and  the  Free  Church  came  together  after  years 
of  negotiation  to  form  the  United  Free  Church  of  Scotland.  In 
Canada,  a  good  many  years  ago,  the  Methodists  and  the  Presby- 
terians, both  of  whom  had  several  branches  in  the  Dominion, 
united,  so  that  there  is  only  one  Presbyterian  and  one  Methodist 
Church  in  the  wide  domain  north  of  us.  In  Australia,  the  Presby- 
terians have  gotten  together,  and  now  the  Congregationalists  and 
Presbyterians  are  talking  of  some  sort  of  federal  union.  For  some 
time  there  has  been  talk  of  union  between  the  United  Presbyterian 
and  the  Associate  Reformed  Presbyterian  bodies  in  this  country. 
And  most  of  our  readers  are  aware  that  union  between  our  church 
and  the  Reformed  [Dutch]  Church  iias  been  mooted  more  than 
once." 

For  more  than  a  year  the  United  Brethren,  Methodist  Protes- 
tants, and  Congregationalists  have  been  deliberating  with  a  view  to 
ultimate  organic  union, — a  consummation  which,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  Boston  Congregationalists  is  "practicable  and  desirable."  In 
Massachusetts,  prominent  Congregational  and  Unitarian  pastors 
have  'oeen  recently  exchanging  pulpits,  and  Washington's  Birthday 
was  celebrated  by  the  orthodo.x  Congregational  Club  and  the 
Channing  Club  (Unitarian)  of  Boston,  with  the  Rev.  E.  A.  Horton 
(Unitarian)  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Lyman  Abbott  (Congregationalist) 
as  speakers.  Only  a  few  days  ago  a  body  of  representative  men 
of  the  Methodist,  Congregationalist,  and  Presbyterian  Churches 
of  Canada  met  in  Toronto  and  discussed  the  question  of  organic 
union.  In  view  of  all  these  facts,  the  Boston  IVafchnian  (Baptist) 
is  led  to  comment : 

"  The  movements  for  church  union  now  appear  to  be  proceeding 
on  the  right  lines.  Formerly  the  advocates  of  union  were  accus- 
tomed to  represent  the  Baptists  or  the  Episcopalians  as  the  prin- 
cipal obstacles  to  Christian  harmony,  overlooking  the  fact  that 
there  are  about  thirteen  different  kinds  of  Presbyterians  and  that 
the  Methodists  and  Lutherans  are  almost  as  much  subdivided,  and 
on  points  in  which  religious  belief  is  not  involved.  It  always 
seemed  needless  for  denominations  which  widely  differ  in  doctrine 
and  practise  to  take  up  the  question  of  church  union  when  there 
were  so  many  bodies  in  existence  differing  only  in  minute  and  un- 
essential points.  This  has  come  to  be  recognized,  and  the  churches 
which  are  nearest  together  are  now  moving  toward  union.  .  .  . 
These  movements  are  in  the  direction  of  harmony  and  greater 
effectiveness  in  advancing  the  Kingdom  of  God.  and  should  go  on. 
Certainly  all  church  divisions  not  founded  on  questions  of  consci- 
entious religious  belief  should  disappear." 


RELIGIOUS   NOTES. 

X  "Christian  liquor  saloon  "  has  been  established  in  Raleigh,  N.  C,  and 
is  being  run  by  church-members  with  good  results.  The  prime  movers  in 
this  enterprise  are  members  of  the  Tabernacle  Baptist  Church  and  of  the 
Raleigh  Anti-Saloon  League. 

The  polygamous  features  of  Mormonism  are  not  likely  to  be  stamped 
out,  in  the  opinion  of  the  New  York  Independents  until  a  movement  of  pro- 
test is  organized  within  the  Mormon  Church  itself.  The  "  complex  mar- 
riage system  "  of  the  Oneida  Community  was  overthrown  by  the  young 
members  as  they  grew  up.  "It  is  a  hopeful  statement,"  says  The  Indepen- 
dent, "  which  comes  from  Salt  Lake  City,  that  five  hundred  young  Mor- 
mons have  banded  together  and  threaten  to  quit  the  church  unless  Presi- 
dent Smith  and  other  leaders  cease  living  in  polygamy.  It  is  from  that 
source,  from  the  young  men  and  women  inside,  that  the  hope  must  be  ex- 
pected of  the  utter  overthrow  of  polygamy." 
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FOREIGN  TOPICS. 


HOW   JAPAN    PURPOSES  TO  WRECK   RUSSIA'S 
GREAT    RAILWAY, 

CHUN-CHUSES  seem  to  abound  along  that  portion  of  Rus- 
sia's thin  railway  which  stretches  between  icy  Lake  Baikal 
and  more  or  less  frozen  Vladivostok.  At  any  rate,  Chun  Chuses 
enter  into  the  calculations  of  Europe's  military  organs  in  all  their 
conjectures  of  the  immediate  future  at  the  scene  of  war.  The 
/?e/c/is7ae/ir  (Vienna.)  and  the  Militdr  VVochcnblatt  (Berlin)  take  it 
for  granted  that  the  Japanese  have  organized  bands  of  "  these 
fierce  robbers  "  for  the  special  purpose  of  wrecking  the  railway. 
"Russia,  we  may  depend  upon  it,  will  not  be  able  to  reduce  the 
large  number  of  her  railway  guards."  And, 
according  to  TJie  Standard  (London),  "  tlie 
first  care  of  the  Russian  commander-in  chief, 
when  war  became  almost  certain,  was  to  double 
the  number  of  men  guarding  the  line,  and 
there  are  now  loo.ooo  soldiers  engaged  solely 
in  this  duty."  These  men.  we  are  told  by  the 
military  expert  of  the  London  Times,  will  be 
concentrated  in  large  numbers  at  the  numer- 
ous bridges  along  the  route,  and  he  believes 
that  the  Russians  will  find  it  very  difficult  to 
outwit  the  Chun-Chuses  under  their  Japanese 
leaders. 

These  Chun-Chuses.  we  are  told  by  the 
Journal  des  Ddbats  (Paris),  make  their  home 
in  Manchuria  and  are  intensely  hostile  both 
to  the  Russians  and  to  the  imperial  dynasty 
at  Peking.  "They  are  the  backbone  of  the 
movement  to  drive  out  both  the  foreign  devil 
and  the  usurping  potentate  of  the  forbidden 
city."  Their  leader  until  recently  was  sup- 
posed to  be  Tung-fu-Hsiang,  now  believed  to 
be  dead,  and  they  are  understood  to  have  a 
candidate  for  the  Chinese  throne  in  the  person 
of  a  young  prince  who  has  fallen  under  the 
displeasure  of  the  Empress-Dowager.  But 
such  information  must  be  accepted  with  cau- 
tion, it  would  appear  from  the  Neue  Freie 
Presse  (Vienna),  because  the  Chun-Chuses  (or 
Khunguses)  are  members  of  a  secret  society 
and  have  not  divulged  their  plans.  The  Kreiiz- 
Zei/un^  (BerVm)  represents  them  as  the  great 
obstacle  to  Russian  predominance  in  Manchuria  since  the  Boxer 
outbreak,  and  the  /""rfrndend/a//  (Vienna)  believes  they  will  prove 
formidable  allies  of  Japan  in  efforts  to  disable  the  railway. 
Most  elforts.  as  yet,  have  resulted  in  failure,  altho  the  frontier 
guards  have  arrested  and  hanged  Japanese  disguised  as  coolies 
who  acted  suspiciously  in  the  vicinity  of  bridges.  A  band  of 
about  five  hundred  Chun-Chuses  made  a  desperate  attack  last 
month  on  one  of  the  bridges  near  Fu-chau.  and  other  attacks  in 
force  have  been  reported  since.  The  military  correspondent  of 
the  London  Standard  thinks  the  fall  of  \'ladivostok  certain  in  the 
near  future  if  Russia  does  not  more  adequately  protect  the  lines 
from  the  operations  of  Chun-Chuses  between  Harbin  and  A'ladi- 
vostok. 

Even  leaving  the  Chun-Chuses  out  of  the  account,  tlie  Russian 
railway  problem  is  complicating  itself,  according  to  the  military 
expert  of  the  London  Times,  who  believes  that  the  forces  at  the 
command  of  General  Kuropatkin  will  be  tied  up  along  the  line  for 
weeks,  since  the  fear  of  the  Japanese  wrecking  tactics  must  be 
ever  present.  He  also  calls  attention  to  a  special  difficulty  at 
Lake  Baikal : 

"  The   break  in  the  Transsiberian  at  Lake  Baikal  is  the  greatest 


GENEK.\L  KUROPATKIN. 
His  long  journey  to  his  post  of  command 
in  the  Far  East  is  at  last  ended.     He  is  said 
in  the  Vienna  Zeit  to  have  advised  the  Czar 
to  go  to  the  front. 


blot  in  the   Russian  military  position  in  the  East.     A  railway  is- 
under  construction  round  the  southern  shores  of  the  lake,  but  so- 
far  it  has  only  reached  Tonkhoi,  whence  it  is  a  two  hours'  journey 
to  the  eastern   shore.     The   railway  enterprise   encounters  many 
difficulties;   it  requires  the  piercing  of  nineteen  tunnels  through 
the  spurs  of  the  lofty  mountains  which  fall  abruptly  to  the  shores- 
of  the  lake,  and  Russian  engineers  have  very  little  experience  of 
making  tunnels  and  are  not  adepts  in  this  branch  of  railway  work. 
There  are,  besides,  many  broad  and  deep  marshes  to  be  spanned, 
and  the  plant  required  for  this  purpose  will  require  many  construc- 
tion-trains to  be  devoted  to  its  transport  if  the  work  is  to  be  carried 
on  concurrently  with  the  supply  and  reinforcements  of  the  army  in 
the  East.     We  learned  what  it   meant  in  the  Sudan  to  continue 
work  on  a  railway  and  yet  keep  an  army  of  only  20,000  men  at  the 
front  supplied.     The  Russian  numbers  are  ten  times  greater,  and 
the  line  of  communications  three  times  longer ;  the  Russian  diffi- 
culties  are,    therefore,  greater,   even  tho  the 
Transsiberian  is,  on  the  whole,  more  solid  than 
the  desert  railway  of  1898.     Lake  Baikal  is 
four  hundred  miles  in  length,  and  is  usually 
frozen  over  for  several  months  in  winter,  the 
first  serious  frost  having  occurred  this  year  on 
January  2.     The  ice  generally  increases  to  a 
thickness  of  three  feet,  and  tho  a  steam  ice- 
breaker, the  Ledokol,  is  able  to  break  through 
ice  of  moderate  thickness  heavy  frost  is  liable 
to  cause  steam  traffic  to  be  suspended. 

"  During  the  months  of  February,  March, 
and  April  the  traffic  is  almost  exclusively  by 
sledges ;  it  is  at  this  moment  that  the  circula- 
tion on  the  Russian  roads  in  the  East  reaches 
its  7naxiinum,  and  so  long  as  Baikal  remains 
hard  frozen  it  is  rather  an  advantage  than  the 
reverse.  But  the  lake  is  subject  to  severe 
storms,  and  if  these  occur  before  the  ice  has 
become  firmly  set  it  becomes  hummocky,  and 
the  traffic  by  means  of  sledges  is  often  delayed. 
In  early  spring  and  in  autumn  the  greatest  diffi- 
culties arise,  since  the  ice  is  too  weak  to  bear 
sledges  and  yet  strong  enough  to  impede  navi- 
gation except  by  specially  constructed  craft. 
With  the  melting  of  the  ice  the  Russians  are 
thrown  back  upon  their  steamers,  and  when 
this  moment  arrives  the  French  general  staff 
calculates  that  only  two  trainloads  can  be  de- 
spatched each  way  in  twenty-four  hours. 

"The  calculation  of  the  Japanese  staff  is 
that  six  trains  a  day  can  be  sent  east  every 
twenty-four  hours  under  wholly  favorable  cir- 
cumstances, but  they  believe  that  four  trains 
a  day  are  more  likely  to  represent  the  fact. 
The  report  that  dynamite  has  been  dis- 
covered in  the  masonry  of  bridges  on  the 
line,  and  that  other  preparations  have  been  made  to  destroy  the 
railway  may  be  true  or  false.  In  any  case  the  insecurity  of  the 
railway  is  plain,  and  the  necessity  for  breaking  it  up  must  have 
long  ago  occurred  to  the  Japanese  staff." — Translations  made 
/!v  The  Litekary  Digest. 


u 


SERIOUS   ACCUSATIONS   AGAINST  RUSSIAN 

SOLDIERS. 

NLESS  correspondents  of  some  English  organs  have  formed 
a  conspiracy  to  inflame  public  opinion  or  have  been  egre- 
giously  misled,  every  atrocity  is  being  perpetrated  upon  women 
within  their  reach  by  the  Russian  .soldiers  now  in  the  Far  East. 
A  .system  of  organized" rapine,  in  which  high  commanding  officers 
are  at  times  implicated,  is  said  to  spare  neither  wife  nor  daughter, 
matron  nor  maid.  The  London  Times,  the  London  Standard,  and 
the  London  Neius  have  printed  a  wealth  of  detail  on  the  subject, 
making,  besides,  indignant  comment  of  their  own.  They  all  de- 
clare the  charges  to  i)e  well  .supported.  "  The  Russian  soldiery," 
according  to  the  London  fi/nes."  are  totally  undisciplined,"  and 
the  town  of  New-Chwang  is  now  "  unfit  for  European  ladies,"  while 
one  hundred  Japanese  women,  during  a  forced  detention  at  Port 
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GF.NKKAL  ARTAMANOFF. 

He  is  understood  to  be  in  com- 
mand of  one  of  the  Russian  rifle 
brigades  against  which  serious 
charges  have  been  made  with 
reference  to  non-combatants 
and  refugees. 


Arthur,  we  are  assured  by  the  same  authority.  "  were  nearly  all 
outraged  by  Russian  soldiers,  who  stole  their  entire  belongings. 
These  women  are  mostly  wives  and  daughters  of  respectable  men." 

Women  of  the  villages  near  the 
Sungari  River  have  been  massa- 
cred and  outraged  by  the  Russians, 
we  are  told  by  the  London  Stand- 
ard, which  further  reports  that  at 
Kangkai,  a  Korean  town  near  the 
frontier,  girls  have  been  found 
dead  after  hours  of  maltreatment. 
In  other  Korean  towns,  women  of 
high  social  position  have  been  drag- 
ged from  their  homes  by  the  troops. 
"  Should  the  Russians  be  defeat- 
ed, the  whole  country  would  rise 
against  them  to  take  revenge." 
"  Atrocities  are  being  committed 
daily."  declares  the  London  N'ews, 
"  and,  it  is  feared,  will  precipitate 
an  immediate  reign  of  terror  if  the 
Powers  do  not  interfere." 
The  efforts  of  United  States  con- 
sular officials  to  protect  refugees  have  been  baffled  by  the  action 
of  the  Russian  authorities,  says  the  London  Times.  "It  seems  to 
be  the  purpose  of  the  authorities  to  control  and  remove  the  refu- 
gees, so  preventing  them  from  lodging  complaints  and  laying  evi- 
dence of  their  treatment  before  foreigners."  The  London  Stand- 
ard lays  the  chief  blame  upon  the  Cossacks,  who,  it  believes, 
have  now  inspired  hatred  throughout  Manchuria  by  their  excesses. 
"  The  Cossack,"  it  remarks,  "  is  a  sufficiently  useful  instrument  of 
government  so  long  as  the  only  purpose  is  to  overawe  the  natives: 
but  one  of  the  weaknesses  of  Admiral  Alexeieff's  position  is  that 
his  garrisons  are,  after  all,  mere  handfuls  of  armed  men  in  the 
midst  of  a  dense  population.  There  has  not  been  time,  even  if 
there  had  been  inclination,  to  establish  relations  of  confidence. 
or  even  to  get  in  touch  with  Manchu  society."  This  society  is 
represented  as  burning  with  resentment  at  wrongs  for  which  no 
appeal  can  obtain  redress. 

Admiral  Alexeieff  has  done  his  best  to  protect  refugees  and  na- 
tives, thinks  the  Paris  Figaro,  which  is  like  other  French  organs 
in  generally  maintaining  silence  on  the  details  of  the  subject,  altho 
frequent  reference  is  made  to  Admiral  Alexeieffs  proclamations 
and  to  the  official  utterances  of  Russians  in  high  command.  But 
the  London  Times  feels  convinced  that  the  proclamations  of  the 
admiral  have  led  to  the  very  excesses  w-hich  they  might  be  sup- 
posed to  forbid.     They  are  designed  merely  to  "  strike  terror,"  and 


strong  representations  in  regard  to  the  right  of  search  and  inspec- 
tion," but  as  yet,  it  fears,  with  little  success.  "It  is  evident,"  in 
the  opinion  of  this  daily,  "  that  only  by  the  most  determined  action 
to  maintain  the  rights  of  the  refugees  can  the  proper  consideration 
be  secured  from  the  high  authorities." 


OUT  OF  THEIR  F.I.EMENT. 
Japan  :  "Come  out  here  if  j'ou  dare,  you  ugly  monster  !  " 
Russia:    "Come  where  I  am  and  I'll  teach  you  something,  you  water 
rat !  "  —Amsterdammer  Weekblad  voor  Nederland. 

they  are  alleged  to  have  emboldened  local  commanders  to  refer  all 
complaints  to  headquarters,  refusing  to  take  action  themselves. 
The  United  States,  it  further  observes,  "  is  increasing  her  demands 
for  information  concerning  the  Japanese  fugitives,  and  has  made 


ALLEGED    DESPERATION   OF   ST.    PETERS- 
BURG'S  WAR    PARTY. 

■p^ISCREDITED  as  is  the  clique  of  Russian  grand  dukes  and 
^~^  Russian  courtiers  whose  influence  led  to  the  deadlock  with 
Japan,  it  has  rallied  into  a  cabal  that  may,  in  the  opinion  of  some 
European  newspapers,  yet  make  a  bold  effort  to  regain  the  influ- 
ence it  is  said  to  have  lost  over  "  the  vacillating  mind  "  of  the  Czar. 
It  was  anxiety  on  this  account,  we  are  led  to  understand  by  the 
Xeue  Freie  /"r^i-i-i?  (Vienna),  which  caused  a  hasty  visit  to  the  Rus- 
sian capital  of  Count  Benckendorff,  the  Czar's  minister  in  London. 
The  object  of  this  visit,  we  read  further,  w^as  to  counteract  a  wide 
conspiracy  alleged  to  have  been  hatched  lately  by  the  war  party 
with  a  view  to  extending  the  scope  of  hostilities.  The  war  party, 
it  seems,  would  not  shrink  from  involving  Great  Britain  and  other 
Powers  in  the  present  campaign.  The  count,  says  the  Fremden- 
blait  (Vienna),  was  the  bearer  of  "an  urgent  personal  message" 
from  King  Edward  VII.  This  message,  whatever  its  tenor, 
"nipped  in  the  bud"  a  movement  which  might  have  had  serious 
consequences. 

Efforts  of  French  organs,  like  the  Paris  Temps  and  the  Paris 
Figaro,  to  make  light  of  the  influence  of  this  war  party  about  the 
Czar  do  not  reassure  influential 
organs  in  England.  The  London 
Standard  fears  that  the  war  party 
is  finding  allies  in  certain  unspeci- 
fied capitals  on  the  Continent.  As 
a  part  of  the  present"  conspiracy," 
the  Czar  is  being  overworked  and 
probably  misled,  according  to  the 
Independance  Beige  (Brussels),  a 
statement  supported  by  an  anony- 
mous writer  in  The  Fortnightly 
Reviexv  (London).  "  Constant  in- 
terviews with  ministers  and  officials 
consume  the  whole  of  his  time,"  we 
are  told  by  this  observer.  "  and  a 
light  in  his  Majesty's  writing-room 
may  be  seen  far  into  the  night  as  he 
labors  with  the  mountains  of  papers 
that  are  despatched  to  him  by  cunning  ministers  who  are  resolved 
to  surround  the  young  Czar  with  a  parapet  of  detail  in  order  to 
prex'ent  his  mastery  of  the  larger  questions  affecting  Russian 
policy."  And  as  regards  the  aims  of  this  war  party  and  its  point 
of  view  we  are  told  by  the  London  Spectator  : 

"  We  can  well  understand  that  to  escape  from  that  humiliation 
[total  defeat  by  Japan]  the  military  party — as  is  alleged  to  be  the 
case — greatly  favor  a  war  with  Britain,  and  would  be  only  too  glad 
if  they  could  find  an  excuse  for  picking  a  quarrel.  Looked  at  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  short-sighted  and  ill-advised  men  who 
managed  to  get  their  country  involved  in  the  present  war,  the  idea 
of  salvation  by  war  with  Britain  is  not  so  alxsurd  after  all.  In  the 
first  place,  a  great  European  war  would  obliterate  all  traces  of  the 
Japanese  war.  In  the  new  convulsion  men  would  forget  the  old 
blunders.  A  popular  would  cover  up  an  unpopular  war.  Next, 
a  great  European  war  would  give  the  Russians  an  excuse  either  to 
make  peace  with  Japan  or  else  to  withdraw  out  of  Japan's  reach, 
and  so  stanch  the  bleeding  in  men  and  money  which  is  now  going 
on  in  Manchuria.  Lastly,  a  war  against  Britain  conducted  as  the 
military  party  believe  it  would  be  conducted — i.e.,  in  company  with 
Germany  and  France — would  be  one  which  presented  no  risks  for 
Russia  whatever.  The  whole  brunt  of  the  fighting  would  fall  on 
France  and  Germany.     We  could,  if  victorious,  take  the  French 


M.   KOKOVSOFF. 
His  recent  appointment  as  Min- 
ister   of  Finance    seems   to   the 
London  News  to  mean  that  Rus. 
sia  anticipates  a  long  war. 
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Here,  we  are  told  by  Europe's  naval  experts,  is  the  present  problem  of  the  Russo-Japanese  campaigri  on  the  water.  The  Russian  squadron  of  four 
swift  cruisers  is  making  Vladivostok  its  base.  The  Japanese  are  supposed  to  contemplate  its  destruction.  English  experts  restrict  the  Russian 
squadron's  exploits  to  a  vain  consumption  of  coal,  whereas  French  experts  report  it  as  steaming  to  a  most  significant  point  of  the  compass. 


and  German  colonies,  but  we  could  not  inflict  any  injury  on  Russia. 
for  the  very  good  reason  that  her  fleet  is  gone  already  for  war  pur- 
poses, and  that  in  Manchuria  ill-fortune  has  already  done  its  worst. 
The  hostility  of  the  British  fleet  in  the  Far  East  could  not  make 
things  worse  than  they  are  already.  At  the  same  time,  a  Russian 
demonstration  on  the  Indian  frontier  would  fill  the  British  Govern- 
ment with  anxiety  about  India  without  exposing  Russia  to  any 
counter-attack  that  would  be  likely  to  do  her  real  injury.  In  other 
words,  if  Russia  were  now  to  enter  upon  a  war  with  Britain,  the 
fighting  would  fall  upon  Russia's  allies,  and  not  upon  herself.  If 
they  were  victorious.  Russia  could  claim  her  share  in  the  spoils; 
if  they  failed,  Russia  would  at  any  rate  hot  be  the  only  fox  that 
had  lost  its  tail." — Traiislatious  7nade  forTuK  Literary  Digest. 


RUSSIAN    PUBLIC   OPINION    AND   THE   WAR. 

SINCE  the  naval  reverses  of  Russia  off  Port  Arthur  and  Che- 
mulpo there  has  been  published  in  Russian  journals  very 
little  speciflc  and  concrete  comment  on  the  actual  course  of  the 
war.  Articles  of  a  general  nature  on  Japan's  policy,  the  certainty 
of  ultimate  Russian  victor}-,  the  responsibility  of  England  and  the 
United  States  for  the  war,  the  yellow  peril,  and  the  duty  of  Europe 
at  large  to  support  the  Christian  and  Western  Power  which  is  op- 
posing a  half-civilized  Asiatic  race,  are  appearing  in  all  the  papers. 
But  some  significant  utterances  are  found  with  regard  to  Russian 
public  opinion  as  to  the  war  itself  and  its  probable  outcome  and 
consequences.  A  peculiarly  outspoken  interview  with  Prince 
Ukhtomsky,  the  editor  of  the  St.  Petersburg  \'ic(io))iosii,  and  one 
of  the  best-informed  writers  on  Far  Eastern  problems,  has  at- 
tracted much  attention. 

While  blaming  Japan  for  the  rupture  and  declaring  that  the 
Russian  Government  neither  expected  nor  wished  war.  Prince 
Ukhtomsky  says  that  behind  this  immediate  technical  i.ssue  as  to 
who  was  the  first  aggressor  is  the  great  fact  that  Russia's  course 
in  the  Far  East  has  been  the  course  not  of  a  civilizing  government. 
but  of  a  promoter  and  speculator.  Too  many,  he  says,  were  per- 
sonally and  peculiarly  interested  in  the  railroad  contracts,  the  jobs 
at  Harbin  and  elsewhere,  and  the  exploitation  of  the  new  territory. 
He  continues : 

"  Port  Arthur  was  wholly  unnecessary  to  our  purposes.  As  a 
port  it  is  no  better  than  \'ladivostok,  and  we  gained  nothing  i)y  ac- 
quiring it  and  i)uilding  a  railway  to  the  point.     Yet,  because  irre- 


VLADIVOSTOK-A    BIRD'S   EYE   VIEW   OF 

sponsible  bureaucrats  and  unthinking  ofiicials  wanted  it,  we  had 
to  become  the  near  neighbors  of  the  Japanese,  to  whom  we 
brought  anything  but  neighborly  sentiments.  No  wonder  they  do 
not  love  us.  The  legitimate  and  systematic  advance  of  Russia  has 
been  jeopardized  by  a  militant-commercial  policy  of  conquest. 
Herein  is  the  real  cause  of  the  conflict. 

"  While  we  can  not  recede  now  and  must  go  on  till  we  defeat  the 
Japanese,  no  one  is  glad  of  the  war.  1 1  will  exhaust  us  financially, 
strengthen  the  military  and  reactionary  elements,  without  at  the 
same  time  yielding  us  any  advantages,  material  or  moral;  and, 
besides,  it  may  extend  over  a  very  long  period  and  lead  to  utterly 
unforeseen  complications." 

The  prince  adds  that  the  Japanese,  in  spite  of  their  prowess,  can 
not  excite  in  Russia  those  national  sentiments  of  pride,  enthusiasm, 
and  unity  which  war  between  moral  equals  generally  arouses. 
The  Jap  is  regarded  by  the  Russian  as  half  a  man  and  there  is  no 
glorj-  in  fighting  him  even  successfully  : 

"  This  sentiment  is  the  same  throughout  Russia.  We  feel  as 
does  a  refined  man  who  has  been  embroiled  in  a  fight  with  one  far 
inferior  to  himself.  Neither  pleasure  nor  honor  is  to  be  had,  while 
unpleasant  consequences  there  are  sure  to  be.  This  is  why  we  are 
so  apathetic  or,  more  correctly,  disgruntled  and  in  the  worst  of 
humors." 

A.  Souvorin,  the  publisher  of  the  Novoye  Vremya,  has  been  say- 
ing all  along  that  Russia  did  not  care  sufficiently  for  Manchuria 
and  Korea  to  favor  war  over  them,  and  would  cheerfully  have  ap- 
proved any  concessions  the  Government  might  have  made.  The 
question  of  further  expansion,  even  of  access  to  Pacific  warm- 
water  ports,  he  says,  might  well  have  been  left  to  another  genera- 
tion. Now  that  Russian  prestige,  influence,  and  honor  are  at 
stake,  M.  Souvorin  says,  Russia  must  put  forth  all  her  strength 
and  spare  nothing  and  no  one.  He  hints  at  internal  changes,  at  a 
national  awakening,  at  freer  development  of  Russian  resources  and 
faculties.  The  Russian  people,  he  says,  have  never  been  properly 
appreciated,  and  they  must  henceforth  play  the  part  for  which 
they  are  fitted. 

C.  Siromiatriikoff,  a  leading  i)ublicist,  writes  in  the  Novoye 
V'feuiya  that  Russia's  greatest  enemy  is  her  own  ignorance,  her 
failure  to  adapt  herself  to  modern  conditions  of  warfare  and  di- 
plomacy. Her  initial  defeats,  like  those  sustained  in  the  Crimean 
war  half  a  century  ago.  should  teach  her  the  necessity  of  reorgan- 
ization and  reform.     Other  writers  express  the  same  opinion — that 
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The  harbor  is  ice  locked  durin.a:  the  winter  months,  and  the  Eng-lish  correspondents  report  the  severity  of  the  present  season  to  be  such  that  there  is 
no  prospect  of  a  genuine  thaw  until  about  the  middle  of  April.  If  this  be  so,  the  Vladivostok  squadron  may  be  imprisoned  at  its  moorings,  altho  some 
reports  indicate  the  contrary.  The  military  experts  of  the  Loudon  Times  and  the  London  Standard  \.\i.va^  Vladivostok  must  in  due  time  be  captured  by 
the  Japanese. 


PHE  CITY   AND    HARBOR-VLADIVOSTOK. 

the  war  will  be  followed  by  great  internal  improvements,  as  the 
Crimean  war  was.  All  this,  it  is  significant  to  note,  agrees  with 
the  view  of  the  "  illegal  "  liberal  organ,  the  Osvoboydenie,  published 
in  Germany  and  circulated  more  or  less  surreptitiously  in  Russia, 
which  says : 

"This  jubilee-war  [in  1854  Nicholas  I.  declared  war  on  the  Eng- 
lish and  French],  we  are  certain,  will  do  more  than  any  revolution- 
ary propaganda  to  arouse  Russian  public  opinion.  It  will  show  in 
the  most  convincing  way  how  great  the  cost  of  an  irresponsible 
autocracy  is  to  us,  and  how  many  lives  we  must  uselessly  sacrifice 
to  correct  the  blunders  of  an  inefficient  and  unintelligent  govern- 
ment. The  lesson  is  simple  and  startling." — Translations  made 
for  The  Literary  Digest. 


EUROREAN    PRESS   ON   OUR   ATTITUDE 
TOWARD   THE   BELLIGERENTS. 

NEWSPAPERS  in  England  and  newspapers  in  Russia  are 
conducting  the  Russo-Japanese  war  with  an  energy  worthy 
of  emulation  at  Ping  Yang  and  Vladivostok.  The  attitude  of  the 
United  States  toward  the  belligerents  has  led  to  the  hottest  of  all 
recent  skirmi.shes  between  the  outposts  on  the  editorial  firing-line. 
The  N^ovoye  Vreniya  (St.  Petersburg),  the  Viedomosti  (St.  Peters- 
burg), and  some  others  see  in  Washington  a  provincial  subservi- 
ence to  London  reflecting  little  credit  upon  a  republic  for  which 
Russia  has  done  so  much.  The  London  Times,  the  London 
Standard,  and  not  a  few  besides,  profess  to  know  the  real  value 
of  opinion  emanating  from  a  censored  press  smarting  under  the 
influence  of  all  despatches  from  the  front.  "  France  and  Germany 
have  but  to  declare  that  they  will  tolerate  nothing  that  affects 
Russia's  territorial  integrity,  and  the  mobilization  of  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States  is  vain,"  asserts  the  Viedomosti  of  the 
Czar's  capital.  The  only  departure  from  the  strictest  neutrality 
in  the  United  States,  the  London  Times  avers,  is  the  outcome  of 
the  fact  that,  as  it  expresses  it,  "the  Clan-na-Gael  of  New  York, 
in  full  force,  male  and  female,  have  come  to  the  rescue  of  Russia." 
French  newspaper  opinion  is  not  on  the  offensive.  Russia's 
stoutest  champion  in  Paris,  the  Figaro,  fears  that  Russia  is  mis- 
understood in  the  United  States.  It  also  suspects  that  American 
neutrality  has  the  same  benevolent  propensities  discoverable,  it 
alleges,   in   the   neutrality   now  flourishing   throughout  "England. 


I 

The  organ  of  the  French  Foreign  Office,  the  7V////J- (Paris),  is  cer- 
tain that  in  this  war  the  United  Slates,  Great  Britain,  and  Japan 
comprise  a  diplomatic  unit  of  too  great  homogeneity  for  con- 
tinental European  approval.  'Wx^  Journal  des  Ddbats  (Paris)  sup- 
plies the  following  exhaustive  analysis  of  American  neutrality :  " 

""it  is  right,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  to  distinguish  between  the  atti- 
tude of  the  American  press  and  tlje  attitude  of  the  Washington 
Government.  As  far  as  the  latter  is  concerned,  it  might  for  a  mo- 
ment have  been  thought  that  it  was  manifesting  tendencies  little  in 
sympathy  with  Russia  and  of  an  intentional  partiality  in  favor  of 
Japan.  Its  step  as  regards  other  Powers,  with  a  view  to  guaran- 
teeing the  neutrality  of  China  and  the  maintenance  of  her  'admin- 
istrative entity,'  seemed  at  first  to  favor  the  pretensions  of  the 
Tokyo  Government.  On  the  other  hand,  the  question  of  what  has 
been  called  the  American  consular  representation  in  Manchuria 
seemed  to  denote  on  the  part  of  the  Washington  Government  an 
attitude  hostile  to  the  action  of  Russia  in  this  part  of  China.  But 
this  first  impression  has  been  dissipated.  The  American  proposal 
regarding  China's  neutrality,  which  had  no  reference  to  Manchuria, 
was,  as  regards  this  point,  free  from  all  reser\'ation  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  it  could  be  accepted  by  everj-  government. 

"It  seems,  moreover,  that  Mr.  Hay,  in  the  question  of  the  Man- 
churian  consulates,  intended  not  so  much  to  interfere  with  Russia's 
action  as  to  assert  in  advance  the  rights  of  the  United  States  to 
the  open  door,  whatever  might  be  the  issue  of  the  war.  He  has 
also  taken  into  consideration  the  Russian  Government's  observa- 
tion to  the  effect  that  the  state  of  war  existing  in  Manchuria  ren- 
ders premature  and  practically  useless,  from  the  point  of  view 
of  commercial  interests,  the  establishment  of  consulates  in  this 
region.  And  quite  recently,  when  Count  Cassini  asked  Mr.  Hay 
if  it  were  true  that  the  Commercial  Cable  Company  had  requested 
the  United  States  Government  to  authorize  direct  connection  be- 
tween Japan  and  the  island  of  Guam,  he  received  from  the  Seci^- 
tary  of  State  a  reply  indicating  that  this  project  would  not  be 
favorably  entertained.  It  is,  therefore,  no  exaggeration  to  say 
that  the  attitude  of  the  American  Government  has  hitherto  been 
correct. 

"It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  attitude  of  the  American  press- 
produces  an  impression  all  the  more  painful.  Without  having  the 
same  reasons  that  the  English  press  has  for  taking  sides  against 
Russia,  since  there  is  no  alliance  between  the  United  States  and 
Japan,  and  since,  too,  there  is  no  conflict  on  many  points  between 
Russian  interests  and  American  interests,  the  American  press  has 
adopted,  where  Russia  is  concerned,  an  attitude  in  comparison 
with  which  the  tone  of  the  English  press  is  almost  moderate.  The 
Russian  press,  on  its  side,  has  responded  in  the  same  tone.     Now 
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Coj.vrij;lil  lUtH  Ijy  ■•  C.)llier's  Weekly  " 

BLOWING  UP  OF  THE   "  KORIETZ  "  IN   CHEMULPO   HARBOK. 
Photograph  by  the  special  correspondent  of  Collier's  Weekly  and  used  by  courtesy  of  the  publishers. 

it  is  well  known  how  the  press  can  contribute  to  envenom  inter- 
national relations,  notwithstanding  the  best  dispositions  of  govern- 
ments. 

"  Count  Cassini  has,  therefore,  done  a  meritorious  work  in  forc- 
ing himself,  before  it  was  too  late,  to  stop  this  newspaper  war.  and 
in  addressing,  for  this  purpose,  a  sort  of  official  communication  to 
the  press  and  the  people  of  the  United  States.  He  recalls  the  ex- 
cellent relations  which  have  subsisted  hitherto  between  Russia 
and  the  United  States  and  the  sympathies  which  Russians  have 
always  manifested  toward  the  Americans.  As  regards  the  griev- 
ances which  the  United  States  may  have  against  Russia,  the  am- 
bassador of  Nicholas  II.  observes  that  Russia  is  not  the  only 
nation  which  has  been  unable  to  evacuate  at  a  given  time  a  coun- 
try' she  has  promised  to  evacuate.  As  for  the  question  of  the  con- 
sulates in  Manchuria,  he  furnishes  the  explanation  we  have  given 
already  and  which  has  been  found  satisfactory  by  the  Washington 
Government. 

"  Count  Cassini  thinks,  therefore,  that  he  has  found  the  cause  of 
the  hostile  attitude  of  the  American  press  in  the  machinations  of 
foreign  agents  who  are  interested  in  embroiling  Russia  and  the 
United  States,  or  in  the  bad  impression,  where  the  responsibility' 
•of  his  country  is  concerned,  lastingly  produced  by  the  antisemite 
troubles  at  Kishineff. 

"  In  alluding  to  these  troubles,  the  Russian  ambassador  had  in 
mind,  no  doubt,  one  of  the  principal  causes  that  might  divide  the 
Americans  and  the  Russians.    We  refer  to  the  great  difference  be- 
tween the  institutions  of  the  two  countries,  politically  and  socially, 
and  to  the  different  conceptions  of  the  two  peoples.     It  is  certainly 
a  fact  that  in  many  countries  public  opinion  as  well  as  the  press,  the 
latter  having  often  no  more  comprehension  than  the 
former  of  matters  relating  to  world-politics,  is  hos- 
tile to  Russia  on  account  of  the  nature  of  her  do- 
mestic polity.     But   this   is  too  contingent  a  point 
of  view,  we  had  almost  said  too  feminine  a  point  of 
view,  for  governments  worthy  of  the  name   to  take 
into  account  when  the  great  international  interests 
for  which  they  are  responsible  become  involved." 


The  neutrality  of  the  United  States  is  viewed  as 
somewhat  suspicious  by  those  German  newspapers 
which,  like  the  Hamburger  Nachrichten  and  the 
Kreuz  Zeitung  (Berlin),  are  never  wholly  at  ease  on 
the  subject  of  Washingtonian  ambitions.  The  last- 
named  paper,  an  exponent  of  official  Berlin  opinion, 
understands  that  great  designs  of  world  conquest 
are  concealed  behind  the  last  Congressional  appro 
priations  for  the  navy.  "Jingodom,"  it  remarks 
for  perhaps  the  twentieth  time,  "  is  in  the  ascend 
ant  at  Washington,"  the  great  aim  of  the  Roosevelt 
Administration  being,  we  are  assured,  expansion  in 
Asia.     It    also  says   that    American    neutrality   is 


interpreted  in  the  English  school.  But  the  Vossische 
Zei/ujig  (Berlin),  organ  of  the  liberal  element,  con- 
siders the  attitude,  of  the  United  States  correct. 
The  democratic  Frankfurter  Zeitung  thmks  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  means  to  make  good  the  American 
claim  to  mastery  of  the  Pacific,  which  fact  must  in 
time  bring  about  an  antagonism  between  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States.     In  the  mean  time  : 

"  Public  opinion  in  the  United  States  is  over- 
whelmingly on  the  Japanese  side.  The  reasons  are 
various.  The  diplomatic  tiff  that  the  Secretary  of 
State  had  with  Russia  recently  over  the  ports  in 
Manchuria  must  certainly  have  intensified  the  dis- 
trust of  the  Czar's  government.  Nor  is  the  infiu-^ 
ence  exercised  by  the  English  press  to  be  underesti- 
mated.  It  is  very  instructive  to  observe  how  well 
^X^  the  English  understand  how  to  suggest  ideas  to  the 

niPP         Americans  which  impel  their  minds  in  a  particular 
direction.     That  English  publicists  can  do  this  is 
because  of  the  superiority  of  England's  intellectual 
life  over  the  intellectual  life  of  America.     One  such 
false  idea  is  the  phantom  of  Anglo-Saxon  commu- 
nity  of  interest,    in    which    it    is   desired  that   the 
Americans  shall  have  faith.     In  England   this   theory  is  intelli- 
gently   propagated.     It   inculcates    hatred    of   both    Russia   and 
Germany — of  Russia  because  she  is  England's  political  foe,  and 
of  Germany  because  she  is  England's  commercial  foe." — Transla- 


tions made  for  Tn^  Literary  Digest. 


POINTS   OF   VIEW. 

Diplomatic  De.adlock.  —  The  Peking  Government  is  incensed  at  the 
Grand  Lama,  thinks  the  Independance  Beige  (Brussels),  because  the  ruler 
of  Tibet  refuses  the  Chinese  representative  mules  to  go  home  with,  a  pro- 
ceeding pronounced  by  the  London  Times  "ignominious,  if  effective." 

War  in  the  Balkans. — Austria  is  well  prepared  for  a  war  in  the  Bal- 
kans, according  to  the  Sanktpetersbiirgkiya  Viedomosli,  which  claims  to  speak 
on  the  authority  of  ''a  diplomatist  who  knows."  Russia,  it  is  further 
stated  in  the  St.  Petersburg  paper,  anticipates  some  emergency  and  can 
send  troops  to  Macedonia  if  necessary. 

China's  Commander-in-Chief. — "Now  that  Yuan-shi-kai  has  marched 
his  doughty  warriors  within  easy  reach  of  Mukden  and  other  posts  of 
vantage  for  attacking  the  Russian  rear,  it  would  be  interesting  to  know  if 
those  Japanese  officers  and  drill  instructors  are  still  with  them,"  says  the 
military  expert  of  the  London  jXeivs.  "  Yuan,  I  see,  stays  at  home  ;  but  then, 
tho  a  much  belauded  individual  in  certain  quarters,  his  past  has  proved 
him  to  be  anything  but  a  bold  man  except  and  onlj'  in  appearance  and 
words.  He  was  China's  representative  in  Seoul  when  war  broke  out  be- 
tween his  country  and  Japan,  and  upon  the  Japanese  advancing  upon  that 
city  of  filth  he  bolted,  leaving  all  the  archives  of  his  legation  for  the  Japa- 
nese to  make  such  use  of  as  they  might  consider  best.  It  is  said,  I  know 
not  with  what  amount  of  truth,  that  he  was  smuggled  across  to  Chefoo  on 
a  British  steamer.  The  engineer  of  it,  having  cut  away  the  interior  of  his 
chest  of  drawers,  then  locked  up  the  redoubtable  Yuan  in  it.  Now  Yuan 
is  a  man  of  proportions,  and  tho  he  must  have  been  terribly  cramped,  it  is 
further  said  he  lay  as  still  as  a  mouse  throughout  the  two  hundred  miles  or 
so  sea  trip  across." 


(■..|.jri;;lit  I'.Kl-l  i,-y  •'"Ciil IkT '»  Wr.lily." 
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NOTABLE    BOOKS    OF    THE    DAY. 


COMMON-SENSE  CRITICISM    OF   A   COMMON- 
SENSE    PERIOD. 

English  Literature  and  Society  in  the  Eighteenth  Centurv.  Bv 
Sir  Leslie  Stephen.  Cloth,  vii.+224  pp.  Price,  §2.  net.  G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons. 

THE  late  Sir  Leslie  Stephen  was  undoubtedly  well  equipped  for 
dealing  with  relations  of  literature  and  society  in  the  age  of 
Anne  and  the  Georgian  period.  His  most  considerable  work, 
■"  English  Thought  in  the  Eighteenth  Century,"  had  in  a  measure  dealt 
with  the  subject  from  the  converse  point  of  view,  that  is,  the  influence 
of  thought  and  literature  upon  society  ;  whereas  these  very  readable 
lectures — delivered  as  the  Ford  Lectures  at  Oxford — deal  rather  with 
the  influence  of  society  upon  literature  :  how  the  politicians  became 
patrons,  how  an  appeal  to  the  people  in  political  life  involves  the  growth 
■of  Grub  Street,  how  the  church  squabbles  tended  to  produce  heterodox 
opinions.  These  topics  are  treated  with  much  skill  and  clearness  by 
the  former  editor  of  The  CornJiill  and  of  "  The  Dictionary  of  National 
Biography." 

Sir  Leslie  Stephen  was  of  a  somewhat  rare  but  characteristic  type  of 
mind.  Together  with  Walter  Bagehyt,  Richard  H.  Hutton,  and  a  few 
others,  he  formed  a  class  apart  among  English  critics.  Without  any 
sparkle  or  dash,  they  represented  the  common  sense  and  rationalism  of 
the  ordinary  Englishman,  when  he  deals  with  imaginative  topics.  Their 
light  was  dry,  to  use  Bacon's  term,  but  penetrating  and  distinct.     If 

they  did  not  see  very  far,  they  saw 
very  thoroughly.  Qualities  such  as 
these  are  eminently  appropriate  when 
applied  to  the  criticism  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  eminently  the  cen- 
tury of  common  sense.  If  Sir  Leslie 
Stephen  never  lets  himself  go,  he  at 
any  rate  always  has  something  defi- 
nite to  say,  and  he  says  it  in  a  very 
clear  manner.  His  lectures  are  em- 
inently readable  and  eminently  in- 
structive, and  if  the  class  of  literature 
and  the  form  of  society  with  which 
he  deals  are  not  very  attractive,  that 
is  not  his  fault.  It  is  quite  remark- 
able the  number  of  literary  figures 
that  cross  his  pages,  most  of  them 
characterized  by,  and  many  of  them 
brought  into  connection  with,  larger 
social  movements.  Addison  and 
Pope,  Gray  and  Johnson,  Thompson 
and  Collins,  Locke  and  Hume  are  naturally  the  chief  topics  of  inter- 
est ;  but  quite  minor  lights  like  Arbuthnot  and  Gay,  David  Hartley  and 
Mrs.  Montague,  also  cross  the  stage  and  play  their  part.  Altogether, 
no  better  introduction  to  the  period  for  those  interested  in  its  literary 
side  is  likelv  to  be  written. 


SIR  LESLIE  STEPHEN. 


A   WASTREL   OF   THE   ORIENT. 

S.\1D  THE  Fisherman.    By  Marmaduke  Pickthall.    Cloth,   302  pp.    Price, 
$1.50.     McClure,  Phillips  &  Co. 

ANEW  dish  on  the  literary  table  is,  in  truth,  a  cheering  thing  for 
the  gourmet  of  books.  Novelty  in  the  matter  of  sauce  is  about 
as  much  as  experience  leads  him  to  expect.  Mr.  Pickthall's 
"  Said  the  Fisherman  "  is  of  Oriental  composition,  and  that  is  as  old  as 
"  Arabian  Nights";  but  its  determined  realism,  its  vivid  portraiture, 
the  rigorous  impersonality  of  its  author  in  his  analysis,  the  suspicious 
flavor  of  moral  purpose  in  the  story,  due  to  an  undercurrent  which  does 
not  ruffle  the  surface— these  combine  to  hold  the  reader's  attention, 
the,  in  the  absence  of  more  definite  story  interest,  they  will  not  make 
the  book  popular. 

As  the  minute  biography  of  a  wretched  Oriental  knave,  it  is  well 
worth  while.  Said  is  a  poor  fisherman  of  whom  Fate  makes  a  play- 
thing. Some  such  divinity  as  Mr.  Hardy  has  adumbrated  in  "  The 
Dynasts"  might  well  have  been  the  arbiter  in  Said's  checkered  and 
sordid  career.  His  selfish,  heartless,  lying,  vulgarly  aspiring  course 
winds  up  in  a  tragedy  that  seems  too  liberal  punishment  even  for  his 
misdeeds,  which,  after  all,  were  due  more  to  his  race  and  environment 
than  to  election  or  deliberate  malignancy. 

Said  is  but  casually  described,  even  as  to  his  physical  presentment. 
He  was  young  and  strong,  loved  money  like  a  miser,  had  pride  of  life 
like  a  parvenu,  and  had  a  gusty  animal  passion.  Superstitious,  a  cow- 
ard, hypocrite,  thief,  slayer  of  men,  supremely  selfish,  and  an  ingrate — 
Voila  Said  !  "He  hath  no  drowning  mark  on  him,  but  perfect  gal- 
lows." Yet  his  wife,  Hasneh,  whom  he  deserts,  maltreats,  and  dishon- 
ors, cleaves  to  him  throughout,  and  a  worthy  muleteer,  Selim,  has  a 
dog-like  devotion  to  him,  despite  fine  qualities  in  himself. 

In  the  beginning  only  is  Said  a  fisherman,  living  in  a  hovel  with  one 
dirty  room,  with  a  fig-tree  hard  by  in  which  he  sometimes  goes  to  sleep. 


But  he  has  nearly  amassed  a  sum  which  shall  purchase  a  little  coflFee- 
house,  and  then  he  will  be  Said  Efifendi.  Then  he  might  be  Bey  !  And 
when  his  partner,  Abdullah,  "came 
to  beg  him  to  buy  fish,  he  would 
seize  by  both  ears  and  spit  in  his 
face."  This  blissful  dream  is  the  key- 
note of  Said's  ambitions.  Unfortu- 
nately, Abdullah  steals  his  hoard, 
and  convinces  the  fisherman  that  a 
jinni  has  done  it.  Said  abandons  his 
roof  tree.  Mounted  on  his  ass,  with 
the  patient  Hasneh  dragging  behind, 
under  the  weight  of  her  bundle,  he 
goes  forth,  otherwhere. 

He  promptly  develops  a  braggart 
mendaciousness  that  would  do  credit 
to  Munchausen.  Through  cunning 
and  good-luck,  he  several  times  ac- 
quires money,  only  to  lose  it  again. 
But  finally,  for  ten  years,  he  lives  in 
wealth  in  Damascus.  Then  just  as  he 
is  on  the  point  of  purchasing  a  lordly 
residence,  his   mone)-  is  stolen  once 

more  and  he  falls  into  such  disrepute  that  he  flies  to  London.  There  is 
a  tragic  intensity  to  the  sordid  misery  he  meets  with  there,  and  he  loses 
his  mind.  Lastly,  he  drifts  back  to  the  East,  and  on  the  day  following 
the  bombardment  of  Alexandria,  July  12,  1882,  heading  a  crowd  of  furi- 
ous fanatics,  the  white-haired,  white-bearded  wastrel  is  shot  down  like 
a  dog. 

Mr.  Pickthall  lived  in  Syria  for  some  years  and  thoroughly  absorbed 
its  atmosphere  and  learned  Eastern  character  and  life.  His  style  is 
concise  and  simple,  yet  with  much  poetic  diction  in  description  and 
portraiture  that  is  like  actual  vision. 


MAKMADLKE    PICKTHALL. 


MAYOR    McCLELLAN'S    POLITICAL    SURVEY 

OF   VENICE. 

Thk  Oligarchv  of  Venice.       Bj-   George   B.   McClellan.      Cloth,   202   pp. 
Price,  $1.25  net.     Houghton,  MitHin  &  Co. 

IT  is  from  the  viewpoint  of  a  student  of  governments  that  the 
present  mayor  of  New  York  surveys,  bit  by  bit,  the  history  of 
Venice  from  its  rise  some  fifteen  hundred  years  ago  to  its  fall  at 
the  word  of  Napoleon  nearly  a  century  past.  It  is  a  wonderful  history, 
told  in  a  manner  so  graphic  and  lucid  that  it  carries  the  reader  along 
with  all  the  interest  of  a  romance.  It  is  in  fact  the  sort  of  history  that, 
had  it  not  been  actually  lived,  would  be  likely  to  impress  one  as  a  quite 
improbable  invention.     Says  the  author  : 

"  The  history  of  Venice  is  unlike  that  of  any  other  nation,  in  that  it 
is  a  completed  whole.  Extending  over  a  period  of  fourteen  hundred 
years,  its  lines  of  demarkation  are  clearly  fixed.  There  was  no  shading 
off  of  Venetian  institutions  or  of  Venetian  government  into  those  of 
any  other  state.  There  was  no  absorption  of  her  ruhng  caste  into  an- 
other nationality.  She  ceased  to  exist  as  absolutely  as  she  began; 
she  died  as  she  was  born,  like  a  conscious,  sentient  being;  and  when 
she  passed  away  those  who  glided  her  fortunes  disappeared  from  hu- 
man activity  as  completely  as  tho  the  waters  of  the  lagoons  had  closed 
over  them.  And  so  the  history  of  Venice  may  be  studied  from  begin- 
ning to  end  as  a  tale  that  is  told,  as  a  life  that  has  been  lived.  But  for 
her  there  is  no  hope  of  resurrection,  no  possibility  of  a  life  to  come." 

A  spectacle  of  might  and  glory  and  magnificence  is  Venice  as  her 
story  unfolds  in  these  pages,  with,  as  the  author  remarks,    nothing 
commonplace  about  her.     Her  story 
was  a  great  melodrama  divided  into 
tableaux    appealing    to    imagination 
rather  than  to  cold  logic. 

As  early  as  the  end  of  the  tenth 
century,  we  are  shown,  she  was  by 
comparison  "  as  great  as  the  France 
of  Philip  I.,  the  Germany  of  Henry 
IV.,  or  the  England  of  William 
Rufus.  .  .  .  She  was  powerful  in  the 
might  that  comes  from  wealth  and 
rich  in  resources  derived  from  trade. 
While  her  government,  in  name  at 
least,  was  still  popular,  the  affairs  of 
state  were  in  the  hands  of  a  commer- 
cial aristocracy  tliat  was  essential- 
ly modern  in  its  point  of  view.  For 
them  everything  was  subordinated  to 
the  material  prosperity  of  Venice,  and 
in  consequence  to  that  of  their  class. 
The  fostering  of  commerce  and  the 

commercial  expansion  of  the  republic  were  the  chief  articles  of  their 
creed.  The  story  of  their  efforts  to  obtain  new  markets  and  to  main- 
tain an  open  door  in  the  East  reads  like  the  records  of  the  diplomacy 
of  the  twentieth  centurj'," 

This,  and  much  more  about  Venice,  whether  told  of  her  at  the  rising 
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of  her  power  or  when  that  power  had  reached  its  zenith,  carries  with  it 
a  curious  parallel  to  events  of  the  present.  Altho  the  comparison  is 
nowhere  made  or  hinted  at,  one  can  hardly  fail  to  trace  a  family  like- 
ness in  the  commercial  aristocrats  who  ruled  Venice  in  the  name  of  the 
people  and  the  moneyed  aristocracy  of  other  republics. 

The  analogy  between  the  semblance  of  power  vested  in  the  people 
and  the  practical  power  manipulated  by  a  class  is  inevitable.  For  this 
reason,  if  for  no  other,  this  book  is  likely  to  prove  very  readable  to  the 
rank  and  file  of  Americans.  As  for  Venice,  the  historic  pageant  of  her 
bygone  greatness  affects  the  sympathetic  reader  like  a  very  present  and 
poignant  regret. 

A  HEROINE  OF  THE  SLUMS. 

Joan  of   ihe  Ali.EV.     By  Frederick  Orin  Bartlett.     Cloth,  290pp.     Price, 
$1.50.     Houghton,  MiiHiii  &  Co. 

THE  author  of  this  work  reveals  the  vein  and  grain  of  the  true  story- 
teller.    A  naturally  close  observer,  he  feels  the  mental  habit  of 
his  people  and  catches  their  local  tone,  and  the  pathos  of  their 
situation  mingles  naturally  with  its  humor.     The  latter  is  subdued,  for 
the  reality  from  which  it  springs  is  grim  indeed. 

Joan,  the  heroine,  is  the  offspring  of  an  Irish  father  and  a  French 
Canadian  mother.  She  is  an  enthusiast  of  heroic  possibilities,  tho  quite 
ignorant  of  the  idealism  latent  in  her  own  soul.  This  is  first  set  in  mo- 
tion by  an  old  Canadian  neighbor  who  reads  to  her  a  book  on  socialism, 
which  awakens  her  to  the  meaning  of  the  vague  unrest  she  feels  con- 
cerning her  own  condition. 

The  machinery  of  the  story  thus  set  in  motion  finds  vent  in  the  dra- 
matic incidents  surrounding  a  strike  of  the  mill-hands,  led  by  Joan,  who 

feels  called  upon,  like  her  great  name- 
sake, Joan  of  Arc,  to  deliver  her 
people.  Denny  Ryan,  the  uncon- 
scious hero  of  the  tale,  finally  serves 
and  saves  the  girl  at  a  great  crisis. 

Some  shocking  pictures  of  human 
brutality  are  projected.  That  of 
Joan's  own  brother,  "Spike"  Sulli- 
van, totiches  the  outer  rim  of  credi- 
bility. In  others  of  the  people,  the 
native  goodness  that  works  without 
reasoning  why  is  brought  into  effec- 
tive relief,  and  there  is  a  rather  new 
example  of  a  benevolent  local  boss. 
The  place  where  the  story  happens 
is  not  named  nor  does  description 
outline  it.  The  mingled  strains  of 
humanity  suggest  a  New  England 
factory  town,  but  this  guess  is  thrown 
out  by  the  decidedly  East  Side  New 
York  patois  of  the  speakers,  who  say 
''  dey  "  for  "  they,"  "  foist  "  for  "  first,"  "  Gawd  "  for  "  God,"  "  speil  " 
for  "  dance,"  etc.     The  manner  of  speech,  however,  is  truly  rendered. 

An  effective  feature  of  the  tale,  tho  a  minor  one,  is  the  little  girl 
Maggie,  who  relieves  her  native  longing  by  reciting  to  an  Italian  tene- 
ment baby  whom  she  "minds"  all  the  romances  that  haunt  her  own 
hungry  vision.     Here  is  a  specimen  of  her  talk  to  "  Jovey  "  (Giovanni). 

"  Oncet  der  was  a  kid  wot  gut  nuff  ter  eat — all  he  wanted  ter  eat.  .  .  . 
'  Maw,'  sez  der  kid.  '  Yessir,'  says  der  maw,  cause  she  wus  a  perlite 
maw.  'Maw,  I  wants  sixteen  junks  er  pie!'  Jus  like  dat — 'I  wants 
sixteen  junks  er  pie!' 

"So  der  maw,  she  sez  ter  der  guy  wot's  aroun',  'Swipes,  bring  on 
sixteen  junks  er  pie  'n'  git  er  move  on,'  sez  she. 

"  So  der  guy,  he  goes  out  'n'  brings  in  every  durned  pie  der  bakeman 
has  gut  'n'  takes  em  ter  der  kid  'n'  he  eats  em.' 

Evidently,  the  nether  side  of  American  life  has  found  an  interpreter 
in  Mr.  Bartlett.  

A    LOOSE-JOINTED    ROMANCE. 

Thr  Davsprin-g.      Hy   Dr.   William    Harry.     Cloth,   331   pp.      Price,    $1.50. 
Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.' 

SOME  thrilling  happenings  in  modern  history,  a  somewhat  improb- 
able tho  pleasing  love  story,  a  dash  of  latter-day  necromancy  or 
spiritism,  all  meeting  and  mingling  within  an  atmosphere  of  rather 
melodramatic  romance,  with  Paris  of  Commune  days  for  a  background, 
form  the  substance  of  Dr.  Barry's  latest  story. 

The  hero,  a  victim  of  a  chain  of  political  horrors,  flies  from  his  home 
in  Ireland  to  take  refuge  in  Paris,  and,  under  the  borrowed  name  of 
Henry  Guiron,  happens  to  render  great  service  to  a  French  nobleman, 
who  introduces  him  to  members  of  his  own  family.  Through  this  he 
meets  fate  in  the  person  of  a  titled  young  French  widow.  In  the  down- 
fall of  Napoleon  III.,  and  the  subsequent  revolution,  he  believes  he  sees 
the  day-spring  of  a  new  era.  Association  with  the  Socialists  causes  him 
as  a  matter  of  honor  to  break  away  from  aristocratic  affiliations,  even 
those  of  the  woman  he  loves. 

The  story  is  not  altogether  strong  of  construction  nor  convincing  in 
situation,  and  falls  distinctly  short  in  artistic  welding.  Some  strange 
feats  are  enacted  by  the  wizard  of  the  tale — an  American  spiritualist. 


FREDERICK  ORIN  BARTLETT. 


by  the  way— but  the  author  from  beginning  to  end  leaves  the  reader  in 
doubt  as  to  whether  he  regards  the  performances  as  mere  sham  or 
whether  he  more  than  half  believes  in  the  achievements  of  the  charla- 
tan. There  is  also  the  American  wife  of  an  Englishman,  whom  we  may 
suppose  is  intended  to  portray  a  typical  American  flirt,  with  hazy  no- 
tions concerning  the  sacredness  of  the  marriage  tie.  But  of  this  we  are 
also  left  in  doubt,  for  the  author  apparently  uses  her  as  a  peg  on  which 
to  hang  his  own  beliefs  regarding  the  inviolability  of  marriage— espe- 
ciallj'  for  the  woman. 

Yet  despite  many  faults  a  certain  intangible  charm  adheres  to  the 
love  story  of  the  young  Irishman  and  the  ideally  feminine  comtesse, 
and  that  alone  will  doubtless  redeem  in  the  eyes  of  many  readers  this 
rather  loose-jointed  romance. 


A  NEW  VIEW  OF  THE  GREEK  GODS. 

Prolegomena  to  n  he  Stuhv  of  Greek  Religion.    By  Jane  Ellen  Har- 
rison.   Cloth,  xxii +680  pp.     Price,  $5   net.     The  Macmillan  Company. 

'yHIS  is  in  many  ways  a  most  remarkable  work,  which  will  undoubt- 
X  edly  modify  the  ordinary  conceptions  of  Greek  religion  based 
mainly  upon  the  advanced  views  held  by  the  more  refined  poets 
and  philosophers  of  Greece.  Miss  Harrison,  in  the  spirit  of  Mr.  Tylor 
and  Mr.  Andrew  Lang,  has  gone  to  the  ritual  of  Greek  religion  to  study 
the  earlier  stages  of  it,  and  in  so  doing  has  come  across  quite  a  different 
conception  of  the  gods  from  that  shown  in  the  higher  mythology  of 
later  times.  She  draws  into  account  the  remains  of  Greek  art,  on 
which  she  has  been  for  so  many  years  one  of  the  greatest  experts,  and 
much  of  her  material  is  derived  from  the  masses  of  Greek  inscriptions 
which  have  been  made  accessible  of  recent  years,  and  deal  with  the 
actual  practise  of  the  Greek  religion.  She  has  attempted  most  ingen- 
iously to  restore  the  actual  course  of  Greek  religious  development  from 
the  earliest  stages  of  the  fear  of  ghosts  to  the  most  mystic  and  refined 
conceptions  of  the  Orphic  mysteries. 

It  is  impossible  in  this  place  to  criticize  the  close  line  of  reasoning 
helped  out  by  hypothesis  by  which  Miss  Harrison  arrives  at  her  stri- 
king results.  She  divides  the  gods  of  the  ancient  world  into  friendly 
gods,  with  whom  the  worshiper  shared  the  sacrificial  banquet,  and 
gods  of  aversion,  who  claimed  the  whole  of  the  sacrifice.  She  gives 
many  pertinent  reasons  for  regarding  the  latter  as  the  earlier  form. 
Whether  she  is  justified  in  identifying  them  further  with  the  ghosts  of 
ancestors  and  others  is  a  more  difficult  problem.  One  thing  is  at  least 
undoubted  :  she  has  brought  together  for  the  first  time  in  English  a 
mass  of  material  which  can  not  be  neglected  by  any  inquirer  into  the 
history  of  religion  or  into  the  development  of  Greek  thought  on  relig- 
ious subjects. 

A    BUNCH    OF   CRANKS. 

The  Woodhouse  Corresponoence.    By  George  W.  E.  Russell  and  Edith 
Sichel.    Cloth,  281  pp.     Price,  $i.so.     Dodd,  Mead  &  Co. 

THIS  is  a  moderately  entertaining  volume  made  up  of  letters  from 
somewhat  exaggerated  types.  The  king-pin  of  them  all,  and  the 
most  detestable,  is  Algernon  Wentworth  Woodhouse,  a  widower. 
He  is  a  wealthy,  pompous  old  prig,  frankly  concerned  about  nothing 
so  much  as  his  health.  He  is  a  lamentable  example  of  family,  money, 
and  education,  and  he  is  target  for  most  of  the  letters,  as  nearly  all  the 
other  correspondents  wish  to  use  him.  Selfishness  marks  as  its  own 
everybody  except  his  nephew,  Frank  Murray,  a  very  decent  sort  of 
fellow  with  a  small  income  and  some  slight  literary  ability,  and  a  vigor- 
ous and  sane  spinster,  Barbara  Moore,  who  is  Murray's  friend.  The 
priggish  Woodhouse  has  a  goddaughter,  Ellen  Thompson,  a  silly  girl 
with  a  craving  for  a  literary  career.  She  dubs  herself  "  Elaine,"  and  is 
poetess  and  novelist,  bent  on  uplifting.  There  is  a  shrewd,  worldly 
sister-in-law,  Mrs.  George  Quintilian  Woodhouse,  with  two  daughters 
to  be  married  off.  There  is  also  a  female  of  much  the  same  type  as 
Woodhouse,  his  aunt,  Lady  Louise  Fitzwigan.  She  is  "hipped," 
bluntly  cantankerous,  and  an  impossible  old  thing. 

These  are  the  people  who  expose  their  mean  traits  with  the  utmost 
complacency  and  insensibility  to  their  shortcomings.  The  characteriza- 
tion is  pushed  so  far  that  they  become  rather  impossible  caricatures  ; 
still  their  foibles  are  somewhat  diverting. 

Elaine  Thompson,  as  poured  out  in  poetry,  is  clever.  She  is  so 
intrenched  in  self-conceit  that  nothing  can  pierce  her  romantic  soul. 
Elaine  finally  winds  up,  after  sending  her  novel,  "  Warp- Woof,"  on 
many  journeys,  as  writer  of  advertisements  for  a  Food. 

There  is  hardly  any  originality  in  thought,  word,  or  deed  on  the  part 
of  anybody  but  Miss  Moore,  who  is  keen  and  very  sensible.  For  a 
spinster,  this  on  tiie  married  state  is  commendable  and  well  put  : 

"  Like  most  happy  unmarried  people,  I  have  a  profound  belief  in 
marriage  and  a  desire  to  thrust  that  natural  solution  of  life  on  every 
one  excepting  myself.  The  married,  thank  goodness,  have  not  the 
monopoly  of  Ulogic,  which  I  always  maintain  is  a  science  much  more 
necessary  to  study  than  Logic  ;  everybody  is  illogical,  and  life  would 
be  quite  insane  if  they  weren't.  It  is  only  the  mad  who  demand  abso- 
lute logic,  and  the  place  at  which  people,  great  or  little,  begin  to  do  this 
is  the  place  where  their  reason  is  in  danger.  (Look  at  Tolstoy  and 
Ruskin,  if  you  doubt  this  !)  " 
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Two  Purposes 
are  Accomplished 

by  an  Endowment  Pol- 
icy. It  insures  your 
having  a  cash  sum  if 
you  live  till  the  end  of 
the  Endowment  period. 
It  also  insures  your 
family,  business  or  es- 
tate for  full  amount  of 
policy  in  event  of  your 
death,  before  that  time. 
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Music  Lovers 

If  your  music  dealer  cannot  supply  you, 

Send  us  50c 

ill  U.S.  stamps  and  we  will  send(prepaid) 
one  of  the 

Ditson  Half-Dollar  Series 

Full  folio  size  and  the  greatest  values 
ever  given  in  music  collections 

Do  not  confuse  these  with  CHEAP  music 

They  represent  such  composers  as 
Mascagnj,  Bohm,  Behr,  GabrieUMarJe, 
.\scher,  Braga,  Boccherini,  /Vlendelssohn , 
Rubinstein,  Raff,  Schumann,  Handel, 
Burgmuller,  Reinecke,  etc.,  are  beauti- 
fully printed  ou  extra  quality  paper 
and  well  bound. 

If  bought  as  Sheet  •Music  these  collec= 

tions  would  cost  $5.00  or  more  each 
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Easy  Four=Hand  Pieces  (2d  &  3d  gds.)62p. 
Easy  Pieces  in  Easy  Keys.    56  p. 
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Sold  by  Music  D  alers  or  mailed  as  above. 

OLIVER   DITSON  COMPANY 
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form.      It    has 
unlimited 
speed.     Beauti- 
ful print.    It 
is    a    heavy 
manifold  er. 
A    high-grade    writing    machine   sold 
for  $40.      Active  agents   desired  in   ter- 
ritory not  allotted. 
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"The  Issues  of  Life." — Mrs.  John  Van  Vorsi. 
(Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.,  $1.50.) 

"  The  Gordon  Elopement." — Carolyn  Wells  and 
Harry  Persons  Faber.  (Doubleday,  Page  &  Co., 
$1-25.) 

"The  Great  Adventurer."— Robert  Shackleton. 
(Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.) 

"  Memoirs  of  Henry  Villard." — (In  two  volumes, 
786  pp.;  $5  net.     Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.) 
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CURRENT   POETRY. 


The  Misanthrope. 

By  CLI.\  rOX    SCOLLARD. 

He  neither  joys  nor  grieves, 

But  cavils  and  mistrusts  ; 
His  hopes  are  like  the  wizened  leaves. 

Swirled  down  the  Autumn  gusts. 

He  looks  askance  at  Life, 

If  so  be  Mirth  lurk  near  ; 
He  has  ill-humored  Doubt  to  wife. 

And  is  the  slave  of  Sneer. 

He  makes  a  mock  of  Love, 

And  all  that  on  her  wait  ; 
Yet,  howsoe'er  desire  may  move. 

He  can  not  rise  to  Hale. 

Crimes  of  a  former  birth 
Must  wreak  on  him  their  spell. 

Else  why,  while  yet  upon  this' earth. 
Must  he  abide  in  hell  ? 

—From  7'/ie  Smart  Set. 


Mirage. 
By  Ethel  Tindal  Atkinson. 

Once  prayed  I  to  forget  your  face. 
That  pride  might  make  me  deaf  and  blind. 
And  blunt  the  passion  of  the  mind 

To  memory  of  your  scornful  grace. 

Yet  did  I  dream  of  you  one  night. 
And  all  the  bitter  days  between 
Were  fled,  as  flees  a  forest  scene 

From  one  who  steps  into  the  light. 

Out  in  the  sun  I  saw  you  move. 
And  passed  to  fall  before  your  feet. 
The  smile  upon  your  mouth  was  sweet. 

As  on  the  very  lips  of  love. 


CALIFORNIA,  ».3.3. 

From  Chicago  daily  during  March  and  April  via  Chicago, 
Union  Pacific  &  Northwestern  Line.  Daily  and  personally 
condiicted  excursions  ,  $7  double  berth  from  (;hicago  to 
J  u*''  ■^"  ^'Sents  sell  tickets  ^a  this  line.  For  illus- 
trat^  booklets,  maps,  rates,  and  full  information  address 
w.  a.  Kniskem,  Passenger  Traffic  .Manager,  Chicago,  111. 
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The  advancement  of  the  EVERETT 
PIANO  to  the  foremost  position  among 
ARTISTIC  INSTRUMENTS  is  announced 
as  an  accompHshed  fact  lather  than  with 
purpose  of  boastfulness. 

We  especially  wish  to  avoid  the  intimation 
that  former  leaders  have  lost  any  part  of  their 
value.  On  the  contrary,  we  desire  to  express 
the  belief  that  they  are  probably  all  they  have 
been,  and  all  the  manufacturers  of  them  have 
represented  them  to  be ;  all  that  the  piano- 
building  science  of  forty  years  ago  could  pro- 
duce.    At  the  same  time  we  state  that 

The  EVERETT  PIANO  is  the 
Greater  Achievement  of  the  more 
advanced  Science  of  this  Epoch 

In  a  recent  note  on  Tone  Quality  (as  exemplified 
in  the  Everett  Piano),  the  eminent  musical  critic,  Mr. 
H.  E.  Krehbiel,  states  : — "  But  Tone  Quality  is  de- 
manded by  all  the  music  that  ever  was,  and  will  be 
demanded  by  all  the  music  that  is  to  come  so  long  as 
the  Art  remains  in  the  service  of  the  Beautiful." 

The  Individual  Tone  Quality  of  the  Everett  Piano 
has  gained  for  it  the  approval  of  such  great  artists  as 
Reisenauer,  Gabrilowitsch,  Burmeister,  Hirschman, 
Gallico,  Pierce,  Nordica,  Campanari  and  Shonert,  who 
use  it  exclusively  and  endorse  it  unconditionally. 
You  would  make  no  mistake  by  following  their 
example. 

If  you  are  interested,  we  have  a 
special  [proposition  to  malce  to  you 

Address  Department  J 

THE    JOHN    CHURCH    CO. 

Cincinnati  New  York  Cliicago 

London  Leipsic 
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Hutchins  Horizontal 

Roller  Swing 

Absolutely  new.  better  than  an  electric  fan  In 
hot  weather.  Operates  as  easy  as  a 
Rocking  Chair.  Deligrhtful  motion.  Guar- 
anteed not  to  make  you  sick. 

LOCAL  AGENTS  WANTED 

Exclusive  Territory 

Travelers  wanted  to  carry  as  a  side  line. 
Handsome  model  furnished.  Address 
nearest  factory. 

Hutchins  Roller  Swing  Co. 

BOX   112 

Alton,  III.     Live  Oak,  Fla.    Wilmington,  Del. 


Wha^t    is     Daus*    Tip  -  Top  ? 


THE  FELIX  F. 
n»UH    ■liiililine.    I 

Readers  of  The  Literart  Digest  are  asked 
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ten oii(jriiiaI,  \sfc  will  ship  conipJete 
duplicator,    cap    pize.    without 
depoHit,  on  ten  (10)  du)  k°  trial 

Price $7. SO  lessTrade 

Discount  o/";i;)'/i'!?,  or 
DAUS  DUPLICATOR  CO. 
II    John   St.,    Vow   York    CItv 


$5  net 


DWIGGINS 

Lifetime  Quality 

Best  of  t'oiKi  Kcnces. 
Woven  tlirougboat 
of  double  ga|v;inixed 
steel  wire;  unchanged 
by  climatic  extremes; 
never  loses  its  poise 
and  trimnc-is.  Designs 
show  umusiinI  taste. 
For  decorative  and  serviceable  satisfaction  pef  DWIGGINS 
KK.XCE."    Catalog-lie   FItKK.    .AH  style.*,  10c  to  50c  a  foot. 
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Now  that  I  would,  I  dream  no  more, 
Now  that  I  would  not,  I  forget ; 
The  forest  is  about  me  yet 

A  moving  darkness  as  before. 

— From  London  Pilot. 


On    the    Portrait    of  a    Beautiful    Woman 
Carved    Upon  Her  Tomb. 

By  GlACrtMO  Leopardi. 

Translated  by  Sir  Theodore  Martin.  K.C.B. 

Thou  wert  like  tliis  :  and  now 

Beneath  this  covei  ing  earth  here  dost  thou  lie, 

A  skeleton  and  dust  1    And  thou, 

Fair  counterfeit  of  what  was  once  so  fair. 

O'er  mold  and  crumbling  bones  set  up  in  vain. 

Staring  immovable  and  mute,  apart. 

Upon  the  seasons  as  thej-  come  and  go. 

Thou  of  remembrance  and  of  bygone  wo 

The  sole  custodian  art. 

The  look,  so  passing  sweet. 
That  thrill'd,  as  here  we  see,  men's  hearts  erewhile. 
Doth  now  the  gazer's  smile 
With  cold  indifference  meet ; 
The  lips,  that,  like  a  brimming  urn,  well'd  out 
Words  freighted  with  delight. 
The  throat,  tliat  kindled  longings  infinite. 
The  hand  of  shapeliest  mold, 
That  many  a  time 

Hath  made  the  hand  that  clasp'd  it  winter-cold. 
The  bosom  that  has  turn'd  to  ashy  while 
The  cheeks  of  man\-  a  wight. 
Its  perfect  form  to  view. 
What  made  the  charm  for  which  thou  once  wert 

known, 
All  now  mere  rottenness  and  dust, 
A  thing  to  waken  horror  and  disgust. 
Hid  out  of  sight  beneath  this  sculptured  stone. 

To  this  pass  Fate  doth  bring 
A  form  that,  while  it  lived, 
A  reflex  seem'd  of  all  we  dream  of  heaven  ! 
Eternal  mystery  of  this 
Our  mortal  state  !    To-daj-  the  spring 
Of  thoughts  of  boundless  sweep. 
High  aspirations,  feelings  infinite, 
Beauty  withal,  triumphant  in  its  power. 
Like  some  transcendent  radiance  from  the  sky 
By  nature  flash'd  upon  this  nether  earth. 
To  be  to  man's  estate  a  pledge  and  sign 
Of  golden  worlds  beyond,  replete  with  bliss 
And  destinies  sublime; 

To-morrow,  at  a  touch,  what  was  so  bright. 
So  angel-like  in  guise, 

Becomes  a  thing  abhorrerft  to  men's  eyes. 
Degraded,  loathly,  vile. 
And  all  the  wealth  so  vast 
Of  fancies  noble,  that  therein  were  bred. 
Hath  into  silence  everlasting  pass'd. 

Chords,  touch'd  with  skilful  hand, 
By  native  charm  create 
Within  our  wandering  thoughts 
A  host  of  visions  fanciful  and  grand, 
And  infinite  desires; 
And,  quicken'd  so. 
Our  mortal  spirit  straight — 
We  know  not  how  or  why- 
Floats  on  a  sea  of  exquisite  delight, 
Like  the  stout  swimmer,  who 
Disports  him  on  the  ocean's  buoyant  waves  ; 
But  if  upon  the  ear 
A  note  discordant  strike. 
The  spell  within  us  wrought 
Is  broke,  and  all  that  ecstasy  of  bliss 
Is  in  a  moment  turn'd  to  nought. 


The  Kelly-Springfield 

Tire 


THE  YANKEE  CORK  PULLER 

A  HOUSEHOLD  NECESSITY 

Fastened  up  anywhere  you  wish — on  the 
sideboard,  ice  box,  door  frame  or  wall — 
never  mislaid. 

Pulls  all  corks  instantly  and  without  effort. 
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If,  mortal  man,  thou  be 
So  altogether  pitiful  and  vile. 
If  thou  be  merely  dust, 
A  phantom  life  for  but  a  little  while, 
If,  too,  thou  be  in  some  things  nigh  divine. 
Why  should  each  worthiest  impulse,  why 
Should  every  worthiest  thought  of  thine. 
From  source  so  trivial  and  ignoble  spring, 
And  be  with  it  dissolved  and  perish  utterly? 

— From  B lackwoocC s  Magazine. 


I  Know  Not  How  to  Find  the  Spring. 

By  Florence  Eari.e  Coates. 
I  know  not  how  to  find  the  Spring, 

Tho  violets  are  here. 
And  in  the  boughs  high  over  me 

The  birds  are  fluting  clear  ; 
The  magic  and  the  melody. 

The  rapture— all  are  fled. 
And  could  they  wake,  they  would  but  break 

My  heart,  now  you  are  dead. 

— From  Scribner's  Magazine. 


PERSONALS. 

Judge  Alton  B.  Parker.— Judge  Parker,  of 
the  New  York  Court  of  Appeals,  has  for  some  time 
been  prominently  mentioned  as  a  candidate  for 
the  Democratic  Presidential  nomination.  He  was 
born  at  Cortlandt,  N.  Y.,  in  1852.  He  taught  school 
for  a  time,  and  in  1871  he  went  to  Kingston.  He 
studied  law  at  Albany  law-school  and  graduated, 
and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1872.  That  same 
year  he  formed  the  law  firm  of  Parker  &  Kenyon. 
The  G>een  Bag,  a  lawj-ers'  magazine  of  Boston, 
from  which  we  take  some  of  the  above  facts,  gives 
this  brief  summary  of  Parker's  career  : 

About  the  first  thing  that  happened  to  j'oung 
Parker  was  that  he  was  made  clerk  of  the  Ulster 
county  board  of  supervisors.  Soon  after  he  repre- 
sented Ulster  county  in  a  protracted  suit  with  the 
city  of  Kingston  involving  the  equalization  of 
assessments.  This  was  Parker's  first  "  big  case," 
and  so  patiently  and  exhaustively  did  he  master 
its  prosaic  details  that  he  was  victorious  at  every 
point.  For  his  services  in  this  litigation  he  re- 
ceived;a  fee  of  $3,600,  a  windfall  for  a  young  lawyer 
in  his  early  twenties. 

By  1877,  when  Parker  was  twenty-six,  he  had 
already  made  his  talents  and  energy  so  well 
known  in  Ulster  county  that  he  was  asked  to  take 
the  Democratic  nomination  for  surrogate.  He 
was  in  the  minority  party,  and  the  Democratic 
ticket  went  down  in  defeat;  but  so  remarkably 
large  was  the  vote  for  Parker  that  on  election 
night  the  return  for  surrogate  was  still  in  doubt. 
When  the  count  was  complete  it  was  found  that 
Parker  alone  had  "pulled  through."  Except  in 
the  larger  cities,  the  surrogate  is  not  debarred 
from  the  practise  of  his  profession.  In  1883  Parker 
was  reelected. 

A  word  should  be  said  about  Judge  Parker's  po- 
litical leadership  at  this  time.  .  .  .  Parker  was  in 
close  and  intimate  relations  with  the  Albany 
regency  of  latter  days,  and  was  a  warm  friend  of 
President  Cleveland.  Early  in  1895,  he  was  sum- 
moned by  a  telegram  to  Washington,  where 
President  Cleveland  offered  him  the  post  of  first 
assistant  postmaster-general  of  the  United  States. 
The  salary  was  $5,000.  Parker  thought  the  matter 
over,  and  altho  his  salary  as  surrogate  was  only 
$3,000,  he  promptly  declined  the  place,  as  he  feared 
that  to  withdraw  from  the  active  life  of  his  own 
county  would  mean  the  loss  of  his  practise,  which 
gave  every  promise  of  being  established  within  a 
very  few  years. 

The  time  was  at  hand  when  Parker  should  defi- 
nitely retire  from  politics,  altho  he  was  not  yet 
half  through  his  thirties.  On  the  urgent  solicita- 
tion of  the  Democratic  leaders,  Parker  consented, 
in  the  autumn  of  1885,  to  act  as  chairman  of  the 
Democratic  executive  committee  in  the  state  cam- 
paign. That  campaign  is  still  spoken  of  as  one  of 
the  most  efficient  and  successful  campaigns  of  the 
past  generation.  With  practically  no  campaign 
funds,  Parker  fought  an  uphill  fight  wherein  few 
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hoped  for  success,  and  ended  the  campaign  with  a 
decisive  victor}'.  Here  his  political  service  came 
to  an  end.  for  in  December  of  the  same  year,  18S5, 
he  was  appointed  to  a  vacanc}'  on  the  bench  of  the 
Supreme  Court.  In  the  following  year  he  was 
elected  to  a  full  term,  the  Republicans  paj-ing  him 
the  compliment  of  running  no  candidate.  He  was 
only  thirty-five  years  old. 

In  1892  Judge  Parker  was  appointed  to  sit  in  what 
was  then  the  general  term  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
a  court  composed  of  three  or  four  judges  sitting 
en  banc  to  review  the  judgments  of  their  brethren 
on  the  circuits.  Owing  to  the  amount  and  impor- 
tance of  the  business  in  New  York  county,  addi- 
tional judges  were  sent  to  the  general  term  there, 
and  Judge  Parker  has  become  known  to  the  metro- 
politan bar  chiefly  through  his  service  as  a  member 
of  the  general  term  from  1892  until  the  court's 
abolition  by  the  new  constitution  of  1894.  The 
present  appellate  division  of  the  Supreme  Court 
succeeded  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  old  general 
term,  and  when  Judge  Barrett  was  disabled  by 
illness  from  sitting  in  the  appellate  division,  and 
a  judge  had  to  be  sent  from  up  the  State  to  take 
his  place,  it  was  the  justices  of  the  appellate  divi- 
sion themselves,  at  whose  request  Justice  Parker 
was  again  assigned  to  the  onerous  duties  of  the 
first  department.  In  1897  he  was  elected  chief 
judge  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  by  a  inajority  of  over 
sixty  thousand.  The  State  had  given  a  Republican 
majority  of  over  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
a  vear  before. 


Uncoln's  Sensible  Hint.  —  Abraham  Lincoln 
was  no  sooner  inaugurated  President  of  the  United 
States  than  he  was  besieged  by  a  horde  of  oSice- 
seekers,  says  The  Youth's  Companion,  and  he  was 
compelled  to  devote  much  of  his  time  to  listening 
to  their  claims.  "It  is  a  marvelous  tribute  to  Mr. 
Lincoln's  patience  and  kindness  of  heart  that  he 
never  lost  his  temper.  He  hated  to  say  No,  but 
there  were  not  enough  offices  to  go  round;  so  he 
often  met  the  importunate  applicant  with  a  story 
that  left  him  in  good  humor,  but  effectually  balked 
his  ambition  to  serve  his  country  as  postmaster 
or  in  one  of  the  departments  in  Washington."  In 
illustration  The  Youth's  Companion\.e\\sth{&&\.OTy  : 

Among  those  who  went  to  Washington  soon 
after  Lincoln  was  inaugurated  was  a  man  named 
Chase,  whose  home  was  in  New  Hampshire.  He 
had  worked  hard  for  Lincoln's  election,  and 
thought  he  was  entitled  to  some  consideration. 
He  wanted  an  office  of  some  kind.  He  had  several 
interviews  with  the  President,  but  could  get  no 
satisfaction.  One  day  Mr.  Lincoln  noticed  him  in 
the  throng  of  office-seekers,  and,  calling  him  into 
his  private  office,  said  : 

"Chase,  you  are  from  New  Hampshire,  I  be- 
lieve?" 

'"Yes,  sir." 

"I  never  was  in  New  Hampshire  but  once," said 
Mr.  Lincoln,  "and  that  was  in  the  fall  of  the  year 
—a  cold,  rou'jh  day,  and  a  high  wind  was  blowing. 
Just  outside  the  city  I  noticed  a  big  bull-thistle, 
and  on  this  thistle  was  a  bumblebee  trying  to  ex- 
tract honey  from  the  blossom.  The  wind  blew 
the  thistle  every  which  way,  but  the  bumblebee 
stuck.  1  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  per- 
sistency is  characteristic  of  everything  in  New 
Hampshire,  whether  men  or  bumblebees." 

Chase  laughed,  but  said  nothing.  Doubtless  he 
thought  that  at  last  he  was  to  be  rewarded  with 
an  office.  Then  Mr.  Lincoln  went  on,  thought- 
fully : 

"Chase,  I  have  often  wondered  whether  that 
bumblebee  got  enough  honey  out  of  that  bull- 
thistle  to  pay  him  for  his  gymnastics." 

This  completed  the  interview.  Chase  left  the 
presence  of  the  President,  and  a  few  hours  later 
started  on  his  way  home  to  New  Hampshire. 

He  went  back  to  his  business,  which  was  that  of 
running  a  sawmill,  and  managed  it  so  successfully 
that  he  became  one  of  the  substantial  men  of  his 
town.  He  had  the  good  sense  not  to  be  offended 
at  the  President's  somewhat  pointed  story,  with 
its  personal  application,  and  when  Mr.  Lincoln 
was  shot  there  was  no  more  sincere  mourner  than 
he. 
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Foreign. 

Russo-Japanese  War. 

March  21.— General  Zhilinski  reports  that  the 
Japanese  are  in  control  of  Anju.  The  Ger- 
man consul  at  New-Chwang  warns  his  coun- 
trymen that  they  would  remain  in  the  town 
at  their  own  risk.  The  attitude  of  China 
continues  to  cause  disquiet  in  Russia.  Four 
Chinese  cruisers  reach  Che-Foo,  and  it  is  re- 
ported that  they  will  go  to  New-Chwangas 
soon  as  the  port  was  free  from  ice.  Only 
thirty-three  military  trains  have  arrived  at 
Harbin  within  the  past  forty  days,  bringing 
only  20,000  Russian  troops,  according  to  de- 
spatches from  that  center. 

March  22. — The  Japanese,  it  is  reported,  renewed 
the  attack  on  Port  Arthur,  beginning  at  mid- 
night, March  21,  but  the  two  attacks  are  re- 
pulsed. General  Kuropalkin  leaves  Irkutsk 
for  Lake  Baikal.  The  United  States  consttl 
at  New-Chwang  succeeds  in  obtaining  the  re- 
lease of  Japanese  prisoners  and  refugees  at 
Port  Arthur. 

March  23. — Japan  formally  denies  the  intention 
to  solicit  or  accept  aid  of  China  in  the  war. 
Yongampho,  "vorea,  is  opened  to  foreign 
trade.  Despa  ches  say  that  the  positions 
held  lay  the  J  ipanese  at  Ping- Yang  and  be- 
tween Hwani;.'iu  and  Seoul  are  of  great 
strength  ;  thf  re  is  much  sickness  in  the 
army. 

March  24. — Russia  accuses  Japan  of  being  about 
to  break  faith  with  this  country  in  regard  to 
the  integrity  of  China,  and  land  troops  near 
Shan-Hai-Kwan,  in  the  neutral  zone,  to  at- 
tack the  Russians  from  the  west. 

March  25.— Two  strong  detachments  of  Russians 
are  reported  south  of  the  Yalu  River,  near 
Aniu.  The  Japanese  are  reinforcing  Ping- 
Yang,  which  IS  being  intrenched  and  pre- 
pared as  a  base  of  operations  in  Korea. 

March  26. — Despite  reports  that  the  Japanese 
succeeded  in  blocking  the  entrance  to  Port 
Arthur,  Admiral  Makaroffi  reports  having 
left  the  harbor  to  make  reconnaissance  of 
some  adjacent  islands.  An  uncomfirmed  de- 
spatch says  that  the  Russian  squadron  re- 
turned to  Vladivostock  towing  a  second-class 
Japanese  cruiser. 

March  27. — Another  attempt  of  the  Japanese  to 
block  the  channel  at  Port  Arthur  is  foiled 
after  a  desperate  defense  by  the  Russian 
fleet  and  forts;  the  Russian  torpedo-boat 
Si'/ni  loses  seven  men  killed  and  thirteen 
wounded  in  an  engagement  with  the  six  Jap- 
anese torpedo  -  boats,  which  preceded  the 
steamers.  The  Japanese  fleet  of  sixteen  war- 
ships appear  off  the  port,  but  decline  to  bat- 
tle with  the  Russian  fleet,  which  steamed 
out  to  meet  them. 

Other  Fouicign  News. 

March  22. — A  report  from  St.  Petersburg  says 
the  Ameer  of  Afghanistan  has  been  poisoned. 

March  23. — A  force  of  Turkish  troops  surrounds 
10,000  Albanians  at  Babatepe. 
The  Governor  of  the  Cameroons,  South  Africa, 
reports  that  the   revolt   of    the  natives  has 
spread  into  British  territory. 

March  24. — Sir  Edwin  Arnold,  the  famous  poet, 
dies  in  London. 

March  25. — Despatches  from  Constantinople  re- 
port that  Turkey  had  agreed  to  carry  out 
reform  in  Macedonia. 

March  26.— The  German  Emperor  visits  King 
Victor  Emmanuel  at  Naples. 

Domestic. 

Congress. 

March  21. — Senate:  The  architect  who  planned 
the  changes  in  the  White  House  is  criticized 
in  the  debate  on  the  bill  for  a  new  depart- 
ment building. 

House:  The  Committee  on  Judiciary  votes  to 
impeach  Federal  Judge  Chailes  Swayne,  of 
Florida.  Mr.  Bristow  tells  the  special  in- 
quiry committee  in  the  postal  investigation 
his  aim  was  to  uncover  the  misdoings  of 
Beavers,  and  not  to  involve  Congressmen. 

March  22. — Senate:  The  Indian  Appropriation 
bill  is  discussed.  A  treaty  with  Cuba,  em- 
bodying the  Piatt  amendments,  is  ratified. 

House :  The  Post-office  Appropriation  bill  is 
considered  ;  efforts  to  curtail  the  powers  of 
Mr.  Bristow  and  to  provide  larger  salaries 
for  letter-carriers  fail. 

March  23.— iWia/j? .•  Consideration  of  the  Indian 
Appropriation  bill  is  continued.  Charles 
Dick  is  sworn  in  as  the  successor  of  Mark 
Hanna. 
House :  Debate  on  the  Post-office  Appropriation 
bill  is  continued. 

March    1^.— Senate :    The  Indian    Appropriation 

bill  is  passed. 
Digest  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when 
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IFYOU  VALUE  YOUR  EYES 

Tou  shoul.l  wear  the  BRIOGS  IMPHOVED 
TEMPL,E  CLASP  trinssos  that  I»oirt  Pinch 
the  Xose,  non't  Pull  the  Ears.  U<in't  Make 
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ThroMgh 

Modern 

Fa.cilities 

Includine:  the  Commercial  agencies, 
investigation  of  opportunities  for  in- 
vestment hundreds  of  miles  away  may 
be  made  as  easily  as  was  formerly  pos- 
sible in  making  local  investments.     The 

So\ithern    Mvitvial 
Investmervt  CoiT\pa.rvy 

of  Lexington,  Ky.,  invites  the  closest  scrutiny 
of  its  standing  and  methods,  as  such  a  course 
can  only  result  in  the  investment  seeker  buying 
its  bonds.     This  Company 

Offers   Extra-ordirva-ry 
Opportvinities 

To  every  one  with  great  or  small  means — the 
capitalist  or  wage  earner — for  profitably  invest- 
ing surplus  in  either  large  amounts  or  in 
monthly  installments. 

For  Investments  by  Matil 

It  makes  better  provision  for  paying  large 
profits  and  protecting  the  interests  of  its  in- 
vestors than  any  other  institution. 

$100,000  Deposited  with  Treasurer  of  Kentucky. 
$1,000,000  Accumulated  in  Assets. 
lOYearsin  Business. $1,400,000  Paid  Investors. 

A  post  card  secures  full  information. 
Agents  can  be  used. 

Address,  Dept.  2,  S.  M.  I.  Co.  Block. 
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21  Barclay  St.NewYork 
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House:  An  amendment  to  the  Host-ofl(ice  bill, 
proposed  by  Representative  Williams,  of 
Mississippi,  providing  for  a  Congtessional 
postal  inquiry,  is  turned  down. 

March  25. — Senate:  District  of  Columbia  Appro- 
prialion  bill  is  discussed.  Senator  Hans- 
brough,  of  North  Dakota,  declares  that  a 
powerful  lobby  is  behind  the  movement  to 
repeal  land  laws. 

House:  The  Post-office  Appropriation  bill  is 
passed.  Senatorial  chargesare  made  against 
Judge  Swayne,  of  Florida,  in  the  report  of 
the  judiciary  committee,  recommendmg  his 
impeachment. 

March  26.—Seiiate :  Discussion  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  bill  is  continued. 

House :  The  Sundry  Civil  bill  is  taken  up  ;  Re- 
presentative Miers,  of  Indiana,  attacks  the 
recent  pension  order. 

Other  Domestic  News. 

March  22. — Missouri  selects  delegates  to  the  na- 
tional convention  and  instructs  them  for 
Roosevelt. 

President  Roosevelt  picks  General  Davis  as 
governor  of  the  Panama  Canal  zone,  and 
sends  a  letter  of  instructions  to  the  Canal 
Commission. 

March  23.— Leslie  M.  Shaw,  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  in  an  address  at  Providence,  R.  L, 
compares  President  Cleveland's  course  upon 
trust  legislation  and  that  of  President  Roose- 
velt's Administration. 

March  24.  — A  hurricane  sweeps  two  Indiana 
towns,  twenty-two  miles  southeast  from 
Chicago,  and  reaching  that  city  causes  much 
damage. 

March  25. — Senator  Burton,  of  Kansas,  testifies 
in  his  trial  in  St.  Louis  on  the  charge  of  ille- 
gally accepting  money  from  a  grain  company 
of  that  city  ;  he  says  he  took  a  job  with  the 
grain  company  because  he  needed  the  money, 
and  that  he  wanted  to  build  up  a  practise 
before  the  Post-office  Department,  as  other 
Senators  and  many  representatives  had  done. 


MORE   OR    LESS    PUNGENT. 

His  Comment. — William  had  just  been  in- 
formed of  the  arrival  of  the  new  baby  at  his  cous- 
in's house,  it  being  the  third  one,  all  of  whom  are 
girls.  When  asked  what  he  thinks  of  it,  he  re- 
plies : 

"  It  seems  to  be  a  continuous  performance,  with 
no  variety."—/,//^. 


Slightly  Mixed.— Doctor  :  '-Well,  Mrs.  Mug- 
geridge,  how  are  you  getting  on.'  Taken  the 
medicine,  eh?" 

Mrs.  M.:  "Yes,  doctor.  I've  taken  all  the  tab- 
loids you've  sent,  and  now  I  want  a  new  persecti- 
tiou. "—Ph>u'/i  (London). 


A  Modest  Petitiou. — Little  Johnnie  had  been 
taught  to  ask  a  blessing  at  the  table.  One  morn- 
ing there  was  company  present  to  breakfast,  and 
Johnnie,  being  a  little  embarrassed,  made  the  fol- 
lowing brief  petition,  "  O  Lord,  forgive  us  for  this 
food."—  IJppincolt's  Magazine. 


Anything  to  Oblige. —A  mother  recently 
brought  her  little  boy  to  school  for  his  first  time, 
and  she  said  to  the  teacher  : 

"This  little  boy  is  very  delicate,  as  he  is  afther 
a  fit  of  harmonya  on  the  loongs;  but  if  he  does 
anything  bould — and  I  know  he  will — bate  the  wan 
next  to  him  an'  'twill  frighten  him."  — Tit-Bits. 


A  IJii8y  Man. — Here  is  a  peculiar  advertisement 
which  recently  appeared  in  a  Brisbane  paper-. 
"  Permanent —  Wanted,  a  man  to  look  after  one 
horse  and  a  few  cows  and  pigs.    One  who  can  im- 
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Assets 
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Surplus  and  Profits 
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annnm.attheKaine  (imebeabsuhite* 
ly  safe.  Tho  INinJSTRIAI,  pays  5'? 
per  annum— your  money  may  be 
\vithdrav\n  at  any  time  and  neur 
earninK^  for  each  day  inveMte<I. 
Write  for  particularH  and  endorse- 
ment of  prominent  clertryincn,  pro- 
fesHional  and  busine^a  men. 
IMirSTKIAI.  HAVINCJH  A  LOAN  CO. 
li;iU  HnirtrtMay,  New  York 
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^  The  GuNN  has  a  handsome  appearance  with 
all  the  sectional  earmarks  eliminated.  Cabinet- 
work and  finish  best  of  Grand  Rapids  produc- 
tion. Removable  anti-friction  DoOrs;  valu- 
able books  not  soiled  when  cleaning  the  gUss. 
For  further  information  ask  "The  man  with  3, 
Gunn" — He  knows.  Complete  catalogue  free. 
For  sale  by  leading  dealers  or  direct  from  the 
factory.     No  higher  in  price  than  the  old  styles. 

Gunn  Furnitvre  Co.  Grzmd  Rapids,  Mich. 

Also  m.ikers  of  Gunn  Desks  and  Filing  Cabinets, 
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Have  ycu  any  confidence  in  the  future  of  the 
South  ? 

Do  you  think  anything  of  its  lands  and 
timber  ? 

Are  you  a  believer  in  its  cotton  and  other 
staples  ? 

Would  you  like  to  invest  $100  or  more  in  a 
strictly  legitimate  company  who  will  deal  in  the 
above,  handled  by  business  men  of  experience 
and  gilt-edge  references  ? 

If  so,  Tvrite  at  once  to 

Merchants  &  Manufacturers, 

p.  O.  Box  307, 
DONALDSONVILLE,  LA. 


ENNEN'S  I^L^^JS 
STP I  LET 
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I  PRICKLY  HEAT,; 

'  CHAFING,  and      ••'"-■-" 
SUNBURN,  '^^•L*^"'  - 

Removes  all  odor  of  perspiration.     D«- 
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Gci  Menncn's  (the  original).     Simpje  Frte. 

GERHARD  MENNEN  COMPANY. N.wwk.N.jr  
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WELL     WORTH 
LOOKING   INTO 

$700— will  buy  a  -Osharo  interest  in  one-half  of  the 
reeeipts  from  the  sales  of  lots  in  II  new  Park  Oemeterj',  a 
beautiful  iiroperty,  well  loonteil  and  under  excellent 
mauat^ement. 

This   interest,  following   well   established  precedents, 
should  doubli'  in  value  within  a  year,  and  on  a  conscrvntive 
estimate  will  return  about  .■<H,000. 
Cemetery  securities  rank  anu>nK  the  safest  investments. 

Full  iiarticulars  furnislieil  on  request. 

O.     E.     IN/IADDEIM, 
20  Broad  Street,  New  York. 


ruren  to  stay  cured.  Cause  re- 
uuived.  Health  restored.  Attacks 
never  return.  Eat  heartily.  Sleep 
foundly    all    nitiht.      No    further 

__  ___     need  of    niediejries.       Over  62,000 
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part  the  rudiments  of  French,  singing,  and    the 
piano  to  children  preferred."— 7~//-/?.-/i. 


Got  What  They  Wanted— Over  in  the  mos- 
quito country  an  old  farmer  died.  He  was  re- 
puted to  be  rich.  After  his  death,  however,  it  was 
found  that  he  died  penniless.  His  will  was  very 
brief.     It  ran  as  follows  : 

"  In  the  name  of  God,  Amen.     There's  only  one 
thing  I   leave.     I  leave    the   earth.    My    relatives 
have  always  wanted  that.    They  can  have  it. 
"Bill  L.  l-svs'E.v.."—Lippincott'sMag-azine. 


CHESS. 

[All  communications  for  this  Department  should 
be  addressed:  "Chess-Editor,  LITERARY 

Digest."] 

Problem  918. 

By  J.  Stal. 

Black  — Ten  Pieces. 


White— Eleven  Pieces. 
qbQ2R2;P7;3P2pi;  4pipP;2Bikipi; 
S3RPb;8;isisKS2. 

White  mates  in  two  moves. 

Problem  919. 

By  E.  Pradignat. 

First  and  Second  Prize»(^x  aquo)   Wedrowice 
Problem-Tourney. 
Black— Nine  Pieces. 


^       9 


■  t 


J.B    H  S  111 
■^■SH*Bt 


^    B 


j^^ 


m^    m.    Wa    m 
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Wliite-Xine  Pieces. 


Q  7  ;    1   B  p  4  p  ; 


3 


P  r: 


>  p; 


iPiB3K;b5piPi;6pi;8. 
White  mates  in  three  moves. 

Solution  of  Problems 


No. 

912.     Key-move  : 
No.  913. 

K  — Kt  sq. 

P— Q  6 

Kt— Q  3,  ch 

P—  B  5,  mate 

K-B4 

K— Kt  3 

B — Kt  3,  male 

K  xP 

3- 

Kt— Q  3  ch 
K  X  I!  P 

r.— B  3.  mate 

K-K4 

3- 

RA  RV'^  PHOTO  Any  photo  reproduced  in  natural 
uriU  I    O  r  llVf  I  V/  colors  on  various  fabrics,  Sitin, 
"'ON  A  Duck,  &c.,  size  2CX20  inches,  forpillow 

Pillnnr   Xrtn      tops    or    framing.     Send    for  special 
rillUW     lOp,     limited  offer. 
THE    PHOTO    CU.SHION    CO.,   6   Grove  City,    Pa. 
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NOW 

and  send 
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IF  WOMEN 

More  Fully 
Understood 

all  the  evil  effects  of 
sweeping    their    c; 
pets  and  fine    rug: 
with  a  corn  broom, 
they  would  not  let 
a  day  pass  with, 
out  procuring  a 

"CYCO" 
BEARING 


BISSELL  Sweeper 

The  com  broom  is  not  only  extremely  h.u  sli  upon 
your  carpets  and  rugs,  but  in  its  use  fills  every  por- 
tion of  the  house  with  dust,  that  settles  back  upon 
the  furniture,  delicate  draperies,  etc.,  filling  the  lungs 
of  the  operator  as  well,  and  producing  a  bodily 
weariness  that  every  woman  dreads. 

The  Bissell,  on  the  contrary,  with  its  rapidly 
revolving  brush  that  touches  the  surface  of  the  carpet 
uniformly,  is  perfectly  harmless,  operates  easily  and 
noiselessly,  confines  all  the  dust,  saves  95  per  cent, 
of  the  labor,  brightens  and  preserves  your  carpets. 

For  sale  everywhere— Price  $2.50  to  $4.50 

BISSELL  CARPET  SWEEPER  CO. 

Dept.  V,  GRAND  RAPIDS,  MICH. 

(Largest  Carpet  Siueeper  Makers  in  tite  World.) 


iriijijj 

^^H 

"^itewkT"''! 

▼lANICURE  1 

COSTS  25  CENTS 


LASTS  25  YEARS 


Solid  German  Silver.  Trims,  Files  iiml  Cleans  the 
nails  with  cither  hand.  Don't  take  imitations.  Sold 
everywhere  or  by  mail  for  -'i'.  Money  biuk  if  you 
want  it.  Manicure  Book.  ••  A  Handy  Hand  Hook  of  (he 
Hands"  complete  in-!truetion  on  the  care  of  the 
hands  and  niils.     Sent  for  two  2c.  stamps. 

KLIP-KLIP  CO.,  558  CliatoB  Ave.  S.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


$10  Dresses  «» 


MAN 


Complete  from 

HEAD  TO  TOE 

In  Latest  Style. 
Free  Samples  and  9[*M« 

nrenent  Blanks* 
To  introduce  direct  to 
the  wearer  our  custom 
tailoring  wa  will  make 
the  first  tea  thousand  inits  la 
lOOi  made  to  measures  lent  us 
for  only  SIO  and  give  the  following 
complete  outfit  l!'R::3,    actuallyj 
$88  Talus  for  only  810  and  nofungw 
pay  till  af  t"?!  you  receiTe  the  suit  and  free 
outfit  and  find  it  just  aa  represented.  Send 
u»  your  name  and  postofU:")  address,  and  we 
will  .end  you  F.IEE  SAMPLES  OK  CLOTH, 
6-foot  taneline  and  measurement  bUnIc  for 
»lle  of  Suit,  Hat,  Shirt  an  1  Shoes. 

A    GENULNK  c;;etiot  slit  m»d»  to 

measure  In  tho  latest  English  Sack  Style, 
well  made  and  durably  trimmed,  each  a  suit 

assume  tailors  charge $20.00 

Dant;p  Block  Derby  or  Kedor» Hat...  3.50 
Pr  stylish  Liee  Shoes,  new  queen  last.,  2.50 
Percale  Shirt,  witti   Collars  and  Cuffs..     1.25 

Reat  Silk  Foor-ln-Handor  Bow  Tie 50 

Pair  fancy  Web  Elastie  So«iiender».$0.50 

Japanese     Silk   Handkerchief BO, 

Pair  of  fancy  Lisle  Thread   Socks...     .25 
Thousands orimerleaa  citizens  paydallyforthU  $28-00 
GENTS'  COMPLETE  OUTFITXrNO  CO^ 
tJept.   114 ,  848  Market  St.,     .     .      Chicago.  HI. 
BefertQCe:  First  Hattoaal  Bank,  Chi««so;  Cspit»l  «12,000,00(h 


Increase  Your  Salary    j* 


Leurn  und  earn  at  the  same  time 

\W  teach  any  kind  of  Drawing:  you 
wish  to  take  up,  and  pive  a  $1000 
^tiarantee  with  your  Si-holarship  to 
tfach  you  correct  methods  or  refund 
the  tuition  i,ou  pay. 
Good  Illustrators  earn  $.'»0  a  week 
>Vonieii  ^  men  earn  equal  ^valarles 

Write  for  our  Free  Illustrated  Book- 
lets, and  state  kind  of  Drawing  you 
wish  to  learn. 

AC3IE  SCHOOL  OF  DRAWING 

2*21  Musunic  Tpl..  Kalamazoo, Mich, 


STOP  SNORING  and 
CURE  MOUTH  BREATHING 

by  wearing  one  of    my  devices  while   sleeping.     The  first 
is  embarrassing  to  yourself  and  annoying  to  others.    The 
second  is  the  principal  cause  of  throat  and  lung  troubles. 
Price  $1,00.     Send  for  leaflet 

I>r:i\v('r  507, 


Dr.  Henry  K.  Mitchell 


Iliiffiilo.  .\.  V. 


What  You  Eat 


If  afflicted  with 
sore  eyes  use 


I  Thompson's  Eye  Water 


I'ou  Are,  Is  a  true  s.iy- 
ing.  Worthless  cereals 
are  fully  exposed  in  U.  S.  Gov't,  an.nlysis,  sent 
free  for  posl.il  card  request  Be  wise  in  time. 
I  riends  will  remark  your  brilliance  in  conversa- 
tion on  topics  of  absorbing;  interest  if  vou  write. 
The  Franklin  AIillsCo.,  Lockport,  N.Y. 


Beadera  of  Thk  Litkiurt  Digest  are  asked  to  mention  thd  publication  when  writing  to  advertiaerB. 
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A  Hot  Bath 

anywhere — a  n  y 
t  i  m  e— i  n  one 
minute — for   one 


Send    for  our  valuable  and    inter- 

CCflt^,     esting  booklet,    "The    Luxury 

of  a.  Ba.th,"    which    tells   how 

Hot  Water 

and  plenty  of  it,  has  been  brought  within  the  reach  of 
everyone,  no  matter  where,  at  an  insignificant  cost,  by  the 

Humphrey   Crescent 
Instat.nta>.neo\is    Wa.ter    HeeLter 

Sold  by  All  Plumbers 
This  heater  is  used  in  over  50000  homes,  is  handsome 
in  appearance  and  readily  and  quickly  installed.  Hot 
water  starts  the  moment  the  match  is  applied  and  flows 
in  unlimited  supply.  Gas  is  the  fuel  and  less  of  it  is 
used  than  in  any  other  heater.  Saves  time  and  money 
and  is  the  greatest  convenience  a  house  can  have. 
Sent  on 

30    DAYS    TRIAL. 

Humphrey  Co.,  Dept.  J,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


SHAVINGi 


Luxury  and  Econoinv  for  all. 
Williams'  Shavint;  Stick  supplies 
them.  No  cup  required.  Just  a 
brush  and  the  sliavinp;  stick.  One 
stick  furnishes  over  300  slui\cs. 

2^c.   of  nU  dru^gi^ti. 
The  J.  B.  WILLIAMS  CO.,   Glastonbury,  Conn. 


I 


nii»^t.iiiiiniiiiK 


T:iiiu')it  by  mail  jin'l<T  the  direction  of  thn 
most  surccsrtful  firm  of  Khorthand  rc[>ortcrrt 
in  ihc  world.  They  teach  .Miu  hy  mail  the 
Harne  nyMtein  they  une.  Write  tcwiay  for  our 
book,  "Success  Sliortliand  S>Htem.'* 

WALTON,  JAMES  &  FORD 

Suite  2.i,  77-79  Clark  Street,  Chicago,  111. 


If  you  have  a  llklni;  or  a  natural  'J'ul- 
cnt  for  Hrawlnc  cut  tbU  out,  mail 
wtth  your  addroMH,  and  receive  our 
Kree  Sample  I>e«i«jn  Circular  with 
terms.   New  York  bcbool  of  Caricature,  »5  •WorldBldsr.,N.T.C. 


F-B4 


K— Kt  4 

Any 

Kt— Q  5,  dis  ch 


R — Q  5,  mate 


P-R8(Q) 


K— K4 


H— Kt  3,  mate 


I! — Kt  4,  mate 


K— B4 


Kt — Kt  4,  mate 


K-Q6 

Solved  by  M.  \V.  H.,  University  of  Virginia; 
the  Rev.  I.  W.  B.,  Bethlehem,  Pa.;  M.  Marble, 
Worcester,  Mass.  ;  the  Rev.  G.  Dobbs,  New  Or- 
leans; F.  S.  Ferguson,  Birmingham,  Ala,;  H.  W. 
Barry,  Boston  ;  A.  C.  While.  New  York  City  ;  F. 
Gamage,  West boro,  Mass.;  Dr.  J.  H.  S.,  Geneva, 
N.  Y.;  C.  B.  E,,  Youngstown,  N.  Y.;  R-O'C,  San 
Francisco;  W.  Runk,  Highland  Falls,  N.  Y.;  G. 
Patterson,  Winnipeg,  Can.;  O.  C.  Pitkin,  Syra- 
cuse, N.  Y.;  C.  N.  F.  Rome,  Ga.;  W.  T.  St. 
.\uburn,  Grossepointe  Farms,  Mich.;  W.  G. 
Hosea,  Cincinnati  ;  "  Arata,"  New  York  City  ;  E. 
N.  K.,  Harrisburg,  Pa.;  H.  Schneider,  Ossian, 
Ind.;  E.  A.  C,  Kinderhook,  N.  Y.;  O  Wiirzburg, 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich.;  R.  H.  Renshaw,  University 
of  Virginia;  H.  P.  Brunner,  University' of  Penn- 
sylvania ;  L.  Goldmark,  Paterson,  N.  J.;  S.  C.  Bell, 
Mahaffey,  Pa. 

912:  "  Twenty  -  three,'"  Philadelphia;  W.  R. 
Couinbe,  Mulberry,  Fla.;  the  Rev.  J.  G  Law, 
Walhalla,  S.  C;  J.  H.  Cravens,  Kansas  City,  Mo.; 
J.  F.  Court,  New  York  City  ;  E.  A.  Kusell,  and  H. 
Leggett,  Oroville,  Cal.;  C.  A.  Fisher, West  Hart- 
ford, Conn.;  C.  W.  and  H.  A.,  Staunton,  Va.;  J. 
M.  Wantz,  Blanchester,  O.;  J.  H.  T.,  Cincinnati., 
A.  F.  (iesche,  Anamoose,  N.  D.;  F.  W.  Hill,  Victor, 
N.  Y.;  J.  H.  Louden,  Bloomington,  Ind.;  H. 
Greely,  Boston;  B.  R.  Nash,  Belcher,  La.;  L.  P. 
Worl,  Newcastle,  Ala.;  R.  G.  Eyrich,  New  Or- 
leans; C.  W.  Shewalter,  Washington,  D.  C;  C.  H. 
Carter,  Cambridge,  Mass.;  J.  B.  Harnung,  De- 
troit ;  H.  B.  Pierce,  Bridgeton,  N.  J.;  Z.  G.,  De- 
troit;  Lyndon,  Athens,  Ga.;  F.  Altschul,  New 
York  City. 

Comments  (912):  "Key,  fair  ;  problem,  average]" 
— M.  M.;  "Clever  key "  —  G.  D.;  "Refreshingly 
neat"— W.  T.  St.  A.;  "The  duals  created  by  the 
black  S-moves,  while  insignificant,  betray  a  lack 
of  finish  "-O.W.;  "Most  ordinary ''—W.  R.  C; 
"As  pretty  as  a  picture"— J  G.  L  ;  "Neat,  well 
concealed  " — J.  H.  C. ;  "Good  and  sly  "—J.  F.  C. 

913  :  "First-class  but  for  the  removal  of  P  from 
beings; //-/.ft'"  — M.  W.  H.;  "Very  entertaining  " — 
M.  :\[.;  "The  matting-Kt  well  employed  "—G.  D.; 
"The  key  is  hard  to  find  among  so  many  provo- 
king '  tries.'  White's  second  move,  Kt— Q  5  is 
masterful"— F.  S.  F.;  "Shrewd  and  interesting"— 
J  H.  S.;  "Most  elegant"— W.  T.  St.  A.;  "A  slo- 
venly position  in  which  the  play  lacks  brilliancy 
and  point  " — O.  W. 

In  addition  to  those  reported,  F.  W.  H.  got  910 
911  ;  Lyndon,  D.  P.  S.,  Westerly,  R.  I.;  K.  B.  Mc- 
Grew,  Beaver,  Penn.,  911. 

A  Lasker  Ending. 

The  following  position  was  brought  about  in  a 
game  recently  played  in  Hamburg.  It  looks  like 
a  Draw  ;  but  the  Champion  forced  a  win. 


1^"         P 


X, 


wm.       m 


t 


;>j^^:       » 


White  (Lasker)  to  play  and  win. 


Pears' 

Which  would  you  rath- 
er have,  if  you  could  have 
your  choice,  transparent 
skin  or  perfect  features  ? 

All  the  world  would 
choose  one  way;  and  you 
can  have  it  measurably. 

If  you  use  Pears'  Soap 
and  live  wholesomely 
otherwise,  you  will  have 
the  best  complexion  Na- 
ture has  for  you. 

Sold  all  over  the  world. 


Servaivt  OMestioiv 

-yoM'll  settle      ' 
itsofaras    r 


ihTSinTTTs 


aivd 

Cleaning  are 

Concerned  by 

SMppIying 

YoMrs 

With 

)yleS  pearlMe 

The  work  will  be  dorve  well 
-easily- safely  aivd  yo\i11 
Kave  a 

Gratefvil  Servaixt 


JV|/%r>D     CAT     A  DX/  We  know  of  a  profession 
iTlWIxC    ^/\L</\rv  '     '"  "liiih  situalions  are 

daily  created  in  excess  of 
tlieqimlifled  )>ers()ns,  and  u  hich  oomniaiuls  tlie  highest  sala- 
ries, with  no  disiTiMiiuution  on  account  c)l'  sex.   Would  you  like 
loku'iw  whntiri'j/    \Vritcns. 
llOnK   ('()ltltESI>()M)K^('K   Sl'IIOOI,,    Drill.  F,     IMilliidi'l|>liiii,  Pa. 


Napier's  Great  Chess. 

W.  E.  Napier  recently  played  a  series  of  six  ex- 
hibition games  in  Brooklyn,  against  the  strongest 
Readerd  of  Thk  LrrxitiRT  Diokbt  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writinj;  to  advertlsera. 


et'Us'Help^ott'niinh 


lave  you  been  called  upon  to  speak  on  short 
lotice  ?  Do  you  require  help  In  the  prepa- 
ration of  literary  work  ?  Do  you  seek  facts 
or  statistics  which  are  difficult  to  obtain  ? 
Wo   |>r<*pni-c  ciirrl'iilly 

SPICKCHKS  .sekhions 

TOASrs  LKCTUKKS 

KfSSAYS  TKKATlSKS,etc. 

Novels,   Plays,  and   All   Kinds   of  Manu- 
scripts Criticised,  Revised,  and  Sold 
on  Commission 

All  Tranmctionti  Strictly  Confidential 

The    International    Literary    Bureau 

Kstubltshed  l«i»a 

Bible  House  New  York  City 
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players  of  the  Brooklyn  Chess-club,  winning  five 
and  drawing  one.    The  score  : 


Hlavers. 


Howell-Napier  . 

Curt-Napier 

Fox-Napier 

Vapier-Hodges 
Zirn-Napier  . . .. 
iiarrett-Napier. 


Opening's. 


Sicilian  defense 50 

Ruy  Lopez 1  30 

Petroff  defense j  36 

Queen's  gambit  dec. 

French  defense 

Ruy  Lopez 


29 
17 
35 


Napier 
Xapier 
Napier 
Drawn 
Napier 
Napier 


Petroff  Defense. 


FOX. 

IV/iiU. 

P-K  4 

Kt-K  B 

P-Q4 
B-Q3 
Kt  X  P 


6  Castles 

7  P-Q  15  4 

8  P  X  Kt 

9  P  X  P 
loQ-R  4  ch 

11  g  X  Q  oh 

12  R— Q  sq 
1%  B  X  Kt 

14  Kt — li  3 

15  B-B  4 

16  R-Q 


NAPIER. 

Black. 
P— K  4 
Kt— K  V.  3 
Kt  X  P 
P-Q  4 
Kt-Q  2 
B-K  2 
Kt  X  Kt 
B-K  3 
Bx  P 

Q-Q  2 

K  x  Q 

K-K3 

1;  X  B 

K  R-Q  sq 

B-Q6 

R-Q  2 


t7  Q  R-Q  sq  Q  K-Q  sq 
18  P-Q  R  3     P-QKt4 


NAPIER. 

Black. 

P-B5 

R  X  Kt 
R  X  R 
R  X  R 
K  X  P 
K-K  5 
K-Q  6 
P.— Kt  4 
H— B8 
K~R  7 
l!x  P 
K— Kt6 
P— B  6 
Bx  B 
K  X  P 
P-Kts 
B  X  P 


FOX. 

I     lyititc. 

20  Kt  —  B  sq 

21  Kt  X  H 

22  K — B  sq 

23  R  X  R 

24  B  X  R 

25  B  — B  3  ch 

26  B  X  P 

27  P-K  Kt  4 

28  K— Kt  2 

29  P-R  4 

30  P-R  5 

31  P-  R  6 

32  P-B  4 
.3  B  X  P 

34  P-Kt  5 

35  P-B  5 
36P-B  6 

White  resigns. 
19  Kt— R  2'     P-Q  B  4 

Ruy  Lopez. 

BARRETT. 

White. 

19  R  X  Rch 

20  Q  X  Kt 

21  Q-K  3 

22  B  — kt  3 

23  P-K  6 

24  Q— B  3 

25  K  X  R 

26  K-K2 

27  K— B  sq 

28  K— K  2 

29  Px  P 

30  K  —  B  sq 

31  1!  X  P 

32  B-K  5 
53  Q-K  2 
3,  P-B  4 
35  Q-K^  sq 

Resigns. 

was  willing 
chances  against  the  attack  initiated  by  Showalter 
in  his  cable-game  with  Locock.  made  possible  by 
capturing  with  this  Pawn.  Tho  generally  consid- 
ered to  give  White  the  better  game,  Barrett  pre- 
ferred his  own  development. 

(b)  Here  Barrett  seriously  considered  the  templ- 
ing sacrifice  of  Kt— B  6  ch,  which  subsequent 
analysis  showed  to  be  quite  sound.  If,  after  14 
Kt— B  6  ch,   P  X  Kt ;  15   Kt-K  4,   B— K  2  ;  16  P  x  P, 


BARRETT. 
White. 

I  P-K  4 
2Kt— K  B 

3  B-Kt5 

4  Castles 

5  P-Q  4 

6  Q— K  1 

7  B  X  Kt 
8Px  P 
9Kt-B3 

10  B  —  B  4 

11  (,)  R— Q  sq  Q 

12  Kt-K  Kt  5  B 


NAPIER. 

Black. 
P-K  4 
Kt— Q  B 
Kt-B3 
Kt  X  P 
B-K  2 
Kt-Q  3 
(J  P  X  P 
Kt— B  4 
Castles 
i:-K  3 
Ksq 
I)  Kt 


(a) 


13  Q  Kt-K  4    P-K  R 

14  Kt  X  B(b)  Q  X  Kt 

15  P -(^  B  3     H— K  2 

i5  P     Q  Kt'3   K  R— O  sq 
17  Kt— Kt  3      P— 0  R  4 
i3  Q— Kt  4       Kt  X  Kt 

Ca)  Napier     said      he 


NAPIER. 

Black. 
R  X  R 
K-1!  sq 
Q     B4 
g— B  7 
R-Q  8 
R  X  R  ch 
Q~  Kt  8ch 
Q  X  P  ch 
Q— Kt  8  ch 
Q-Kt3 
Q-B  7  ch 
Qx  P 
P-R  3 
Q— Kt4ch 
P-R  6 
Q-Kt  8ch 
h— R  7 

to    take    his 


"  The  only  Linen  Mesh  UncUni'ear  tliat  is  guar- 
anteed to  wear  to  the  satis/action  o/tlie  purcliaser  ' ' 

To  doubters,  everywhere,  we  gladly 
send   free,  samples  of  the  fabric   of 

Belfast 
/IResb 

Lineiv   Underwear 

"Belfast  Mesh"  has  remarkable  ab- 
sorbent qualities;  takes  vip  body  moisture 
instantly  and  evaporates  it  rapidly.  It  has 
no  ho:-day  creep  or  tickle.  It  is  sum- 
mer comfort  and  healthfulness,  indeed. 

Our  Book  Convinces 

Ijt  us  send  it  with  the  samples — both  are  free 

"  Belfast  Mesh  "  is  for  sale  by  good  dealer^ 
ri'erywhere.  If  yours  ivill  not  sufifily  it.  do  not 
take  any  other,  but  buy  of  us  direct.  Please  let  us 
hear  from  you  at  oiue — our  samples  will  please  you. 

THE  BELFAST  MESH  UNDERWEAR  CO. 

334  Mecbaaic  St.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


Finsen  Light  Cure  in  America 

AT  the  American  branch  of  the  Finsen  Light  Cure  we  have  the  only  com- 
plete high  power  Finsen  apparatus  in  this  country. 

The  picture  shows  one  of  our  four  large  Finsen  lamps  in  the  actual 
work  of  curing  disease  ;  operated  by  physicians  and  assistants  trained  under 
Dr.  Finsen  in  Copenhagen.  With  the  same  apparatus  and  methods  we  are 
obtaining  the  same  wonderful  results  secured  in  the  parent  institute. 

We  all  know  that  there  is  life,  health,  strength,  in  the  sunshine.  Dr.  Finsen 
has  reduced  this  principle  to  a  scientific,  practical  working  basis.  His  method  of 
cure  is  Nature's  own  way  ;  painless,  drugless ;  just  the  appHcation  in  concen- 
trated form  of  the  healing  ravs  of  light — the  actinic  or  Finsen  ravs — to  the  affected 
tissues.      Disease  germs  wither  and  die  ;    results  are  positive  and  permanent. 

The  Hght  treatment  is  not  a  cure-all ;  not  a  quick-acting  treatment  ;  but 
it  is  sure  in  many  diseases  regarded  as  incurable.  Lupus  (Consumption  of  the 
Skin),  Eczema,  Epithelioma  (Skin  Cancer),  Goitre,  Acne,  Psoriasis,  Con- 
sumption (Pulmonary  Tuberculosis  in  its  early  stages);  with  these  the.  light 
cure  seldom  fails. 

We  will  send  free,  an  eighty  page  book  describing  the  Finsen  Light  Treat- 
ment and  showing  photographs  of  many  cured  ones  to  whom  we  refer  by  per- 
mission :  also  a  copy  of  the  official  report  endorsing  the  light  cure  filed  at  Wash- 
ington by  Honorable  R.  R.  Frazier,  United  States  Consul  at  Copenhagen. — 
Do  you  want  these  ? 

Finsen  Light  Institute  of  America 

Suite  C  78  State  Street  Chicago 


Charcoal 

IS  a  sweetener  and  purifier  of  the 
stomach.  It  arrests  fermentation,  and 
causes  complete  digestion.  Eat  and 
drink  anything  you  like  in  moder- 
ation, and  use  charcoal  daily. 
The  finest  preparation  made  is 

MURRAY'S 
CHARCOAL    TABLETS 

For    lOC.  in  stiimps,  a  full  .size  2Sc. 
b<x\  niailed  for  trial.    Once  only. 

1  A.  J-  Dhman,  41  Aator  Houmm,  M.  Y. 


<^flS 


VARICOSE  VEINS, 

WEAK  JOL\TS, 
VARICOSE  ULCERS 

and 

LEO  SWELLINGS 

Cured  by 


t 


OUR  PATENT   SEAMLESS   HEEL 

ELASTIC 

STOCKINGS, 

We  mnVe  :ill  cood.s  to  measure  of  new 

elastii'  niiuie  h\  iis  mimI  send  by  miiil  to 
anv  part  i>f  the  world,  and  jjuarantee  a 
fit.  Kree  Catalogue  tell«how  to  measure, 
(n\es  prices,  etr.  Send  for  one.  We  are 
the  largest  weavers  of  Bpeclal  elastic 
work  in  the  United  .States. 

CVKTIS  &  SPINDKLl,  CO., 

«"  Market  Street.  L.ynn,  MaHH. 
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Black  were  to  irj-  and   save   his  Bishop,  defeat 
would  follow  in  all  variations. 

Queen's  Gambit  Declined. 


NAPIER.  HODGES. 

IVkite.  Black. 

P-Q  4  P-Q  4 
_P-QB4  P-K3 
3  Kt— Q  B  3  Kt— K  B  3 


4  B-Kt  5 

SP-K3 

6  Kt— B3 

7  Px  P 

8B-Q3 
9  B  X  Kt 


B— K 
Castles 
P-QKt3 
P  X  P 
B— Kt  2 
Bx  B 


NAPIER.  HODGES. 

White.  Black. 

16  P  X  B  ch  K-Kt  2 

17  R— R  6  Q  X  P 

18  R  X  P  ch  Q  X  R  (b) 

19  Kt  X  Q  V  X  Kt 
20Q— Kt4  PxP 

21  Q-Q  4  ch  R— B  3 

22  Q  X  K  P      Kt-Q  2 

23  Castles 

24  Q-Q  4 

25  K— Ktsq 

26  Q— Q  2 

27  P-B  3 

28  P— Q  Kt  3 

29  Q-K  3 
Drawn. 


Q  R— K  B  sq 
R— Bch 
R— B  5 
Kt— K  4 
Kt  -B  2 
QR-Bs 
P-QR4 


10  P-K  R4(a)  P— Q  B  4 

11  B  X  P  ch      K  X  B 

12  Kt-Kt  5chK-R3 

13  Q— B  3        PxP 

14  Kt— K  2      P— Kt  3 

15  Kt— B  4       B  X  Kt 

(a)  Played  by  Marshall  in  Paris  against  Burn 
and  Marco,  both  of  whom  the  Brooklyn  player  de- 
feated. In  these  games  Black  defended  with  P — K 
Kt  3  and  did  not  allow  the  Bishop  sacrifice. 

(b)  If  18. .,  P  X  R  ;  19  Kt— K  6  ch,  etc. 

From  the  Monte  Carlo  Tourney. 

MARSHALL. 
Whit€. 

1P-Q4 

2  P— Q  B  4 

3  Kt-Q  B  3 

4  B-Kt  5 

5  P-K.  3 
6B-Q3 
7  B  X  P 
8Kt-B3 
9B-Q3 

10  Castles 

11  Kt-K  5 
13  Q— K  2 

13  P  X  P 

14  Q  R-Q  sq 

15  K  R— K  sq 
,6Q-R  5 

17  B  X  B 

18  Q— R  6 

19  Kt— Kt  4 

20  Kt  X  Kt 

21  Bx  B  P 

22  B— K  4 

23  R— R  sq 

24  R-K  3 

Position  after  Black's  34th  move. 


MAROCZY. 

MARSHALL. 

MAROCZY 

Black. 

White. 

Black. 

P-K  3 

25Q-B4 

K-Rsq 

P-Q  4 

26  Kt— K  5 

Q-Kt  2 

Kt— K  B3 

27  P-Q  Kt  3 

B-Q4 

B-K2 

28  B  X  B 

Rx  B 

Castles 

29  R-K  B  3 

K-Kt  sq 

PxP 

30  R— Q  B  sq 

R— R  sq 

P-B  4 

31  Kt-Kt  4 

Kt-Q  2 

P-QR3 

32  Kt-R  6ch 

K-Rsq 

Q  Kt-Q  2 

33  Kt— B  7  ch  K— Kt  sq 

P-Q  Kt  4 

34  Kl-R6ch  K— R  sq 

B-K12 

35  KR-B3 

R-K  B  sq 

PxP 

36  R— B  8 

P-Kt  4 

R— K  sq 

37  R  X  R  ch 

Kt  X  R 

Kt-B  sq 

38  Q-K  B  7 

Q  xKt 
R-K  B  4 

Kt-Q  4 

39  R-B  8 

P-Kt  3 

40  Q-R  7 

P-Kt  5 

Q  X  B 

41  Q-Kt  8 

Q-B3 

P-B  3 

42Q-Kt  3 

QxP 

P-B  4 

43  P-R  3 

PxP 

B  X  Kt 

44  P  X  P^ 

Q-Kt  2 

B  X  R  P 

45  R-R  8 

R-B  b 

R-R  2 

46  Q-Kt  4 

Rx  Kt  P 

B-Bs 

47  Rx  Ktch 

Q  xR 

R-Qsq 

Resigns. 

^  w 


m      rf^B      Wi  t 


i  WM 

i 


m        W//M.        mm. 

H    *^    '''^''" 


wm 


Mr.  Marshall  had  perpetual  check  by  Kt— B  7  ch, 
and  Kt — R  6  ch.  This  would  have  placed  him  with 
Maroczy  and  Schlechter  for  first  prize.     By  losing 

To  Prevent 

Loss     01     Shampoo 

the   hair  once 

IJ       •  a   week    with 

||3^|f      Glenn'.s     Sulphur 

Soap.  The  sulphur  is 

absorbed  by  the  hair 

and  revives  the  hair  roots. 

Glenn's  Sulphur  Soap  is  a 
specific  for  parasitic  scalp 
and  skin  diseases  and  cures 
dandruff.  Refuse  all  substi- 
tutes for 

Glenn's 
Sulphur  Soap 

25c.  a  cake,  all  drug  stores,  or  mailed 
for  30c.  by  The  Chas.  N.  Critlenton 
Co.,   115   I'ullon   Street,  New  York. 


ure 


Alcohol, 
Opium» 
Tobacco 
Using  ^ 


Produce  each  a  disease 
having  de5nite  patholo- 
gy. The  disease  yields 
easily  to  th.e  Treatment 
as  administered  at  the 
following  Keeley  Insti- 
tutes : 


p.  D.  Armour 

Head  of  the  great  Armour  Packing  Company, 

Chicago,  111.  (in  a  personal  letter  to 

Dr.  Keeley),  said  : 

/  have  sent  about  two  hundred 
of  my  employees,  from  butchers 
to  foremen,  and  all  have  been 
permanently  cured.  I  do  not 
think  there  is  any  one  thing,  or 
any  one  man,  who  ever  did  the 
good  to  humanity  that  you  are 
doing  with  your  cure. 


A  Friend's  Opportunity 

THOUSANDS  of  men  have  been  saved 
from  biisines.sruin  and  a  drunkard's 
grave  and  their  families  from  misery  and 
poverty  by  the  timely  suggestion  of  a 
friend.  It  is  unnecessary  to  depict  the 
sufferings  that  are  being  caused  by  in- 
temperance. There  is  no  one  but  who 
would  appreciate  reading  Rev.  T.  DeWitt 
Talmage's  lecture  on  the  evils  of  intem- 
perance. Probably  it  is  the  grandest 
portrayal  of  the  curse  of  liquor  that  the 
world  has  received.  If  you  are  interested 
at  all,  or  know  of  any  one  who  is  in  the 
clutches  of  the  liquor  habit,  we  would  be 
glad  to  send  youacopy  ofRev.  T.  DeWitt 
Talmage's  lecture,  together  with  other 
printed  matter,  which  will  clearly  dem- 
onstrate to  you  that  the  indulgence  in 
liquor  is  a  disease  and  that  we  have 
cured  thousands  and  thousands.  Please 
fill  out  and  mail  coupon  below.  We 
will  forward  you  by  mail — plain  envel- 
ope, sealed — the  matter  spoken  of  above, 
which  we  believe  must  be  of  interest. 


Cut  Out  and  Mall  to  Institute  Nearest  to  You 


I  would  be  interested  in  receiving  copy 
of  Rev.  T.  DeWitt  Talmage's  lecture  and 
other  printed  matter. 

Name 

Town  

Flinte 


Hundreds  of  well-known  peo- 
ple have  indorsed  and  recom= 
mended  the  Keeley  treatment. 

Among  them  the  following  : 

General  Neal  Dow 
Col.  C.  H.  Taylor 
^udge- Advocate-Gen.  Groesbeck 
Dr.  Parkhurst 
Rev.  Canon  Fleming 
Frances  E.  Willard 
Hon.  Luther  Laflin  Mills 
Ex-Gov.  Hastings 
Rev.  Dr.  Geo.  C.  Lorimer 
Rev.  T.  DeWitt  Talmage 
John  V.  Farwell 
Dr.  Edward  McGlynn 
Rear-Admiral  Walker 
Ex-Gov.  Claude  Matthews 
Ex-Gov.  John  P.  Altgeld 

Rt.  Rev.  John  Shanley 
Gen.  James  W.  Forsyth,  U.S.A. 


A1.WAV.S  ADDRK»«!«  THK  I.XSTITIJTK  IVK.^RRST  TO  VOIT. 


Birmingham,  Ala. 
Hot  Springs,  Ark. 
Los  Angeles,  Tal. 
San  Francisco,  Cat 
1170  Market  St. 


Des  Jloincs,  Iowa.     No.  Conway,  N.  H. 


Pittsburg,  Pa., 

4246  Kit Lh  Ave. 


Crab  Orchard,  Ky.   Omaha,  Neb., 

New  Orleans,  La„         '•■**  ^o"'"  ""^  St.    Columbia,  S.  C. 

1628-38  Felicity  St.  liuffalo,  N.  Y.  Dallas,  Texas, 

Portland,  Me.  White  Plains,  N.  Y.  BeJlevue  Place, 

w  Vvi^.^r.  f.,„„  Lexington,  Mass.  Columbus.  Ohio.  Richmond,  Va. 
West  Haven,  Conn,  g  J-  ,  ^^^^  Cor.  3d  &  Denni-  Seattle,  Wash. 
Washington,  D.  C,  ™  "^P'  '*'  "'"''•  son  Ave's.  Huntington,  W.  Va. 

211  N.  Capitol  St.  St.  L°">S  Mo  p^^iand.  Ore.  Waukesha,  Wis. 

''""^'"'  '"•  Boul   er  HotSp'ngs  "---l""-^-  ^^-         Toronto,  Ont 

Cliaiiestown,  Ind.  „      ,?   ^?    ?' Philadelphia,  Pa.       Winnipeg,  Man. 

Boulder,  Mont.  g,,^  fj'  jj,.„^^  gj    London,  E!ng. 

Fargo,  No.  Dak.        Providence,  R.  I.        Cape  Town,  S.  A. 


Marion,  Ind. 


Detail.i  of  frenttnetit,  tntil  proofs  of  its  success,  setit  free  on 
applicatioti  to  <iin/  of  the  tthovc-named  institute.^. 

**  Noii-!l*-mli(j  of  Inohrioly,"  by  Pr.  I.oslic  E.  KocN'j',  iiiuEltMl  on  iipplicltliou. 


LESLIE  E.  KEELEY ,  M.D.,  XA 


kVl>'/. 


.\\»  I/// 


v>""//, 


,\l"'/; 


mes  brighHy  in  a^nouse  where 


^J|yptti»  abolishes  dirh  bub"Dirh 
©.nd  despdwirdwre  close  of'hirirTxyitin 
your  nexb-  housc-clea^ningn^i^^^^^ia 
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I  am  proud 
of  my  lamp  - 
chimneys.  1 
put  my  name 
on  them. 

Macbeth. 


How  to  take  care  of  lamps,  including  the 

getting   of   right-shape   chimneys,    is  in  my 

Index ;  sent  free. 

Macbeth,  Pittsburgh. 


this  game,    .Marshall   took    third  [place,   and    Ma- 
roczv  first 


Four  Knights  Opening. 


Rev.  Cl.vrence  L.  B.\ll,  Pastor  of  the  2nd  and  3vA 
ITniversalist  Churches,  Springfield,  Mass.,  uses  the 
Little  Giant  Heater  on  bis  lamp  to  warm  his  study,  and 
in  writing  of  the  heater  under  date  of  Ftbruarj'  28, 190:!, 
he  says  :  "Got  up  this  morning,  found  my  furnace  fire 
out,  dining  room  cold  ;  put  Giant  Heater  on  my  lamp 
and  started  it  up.  When  breakfast  was  ready  the  room 
was  comfortiibly  warm.  It  is  a  wonder."  This  is  the 
universal  opinion  of  parties  who  are  using  the  heater. 

GAe  Giant  Heater 

is  light  (weighing  12  ounces)  and  portabli"  ;  can  be 
jtdapted  to  Welsbach  gas  light  or  common  gas  bracket, 
as  well  as  the  lamj),  giving  heat  and  light  at  same  cost. 
Odorless,  and  positively  circulates  the  air  in  the  room. 

The  little  heater  will  be  found  useful  on  damp,  cold 
days  and  evenings  the  year  around,  or  at  the  seashore 
and  mountains  during  the  summer. 

Will  1)6  sent,  charges  prepaid,  anywhere  in  the 
United  States  or  Canada. 

In  Briiss,  91.50.     \ii-kel-plait<'d,  $3.00 

Descriptive  pamphlet  for  the  asking. 

MANtTFACTURED  BY 

THE  GIANT  HEATER  CO. 
*4  Monmouth  Street  SPRI.NUFIELD,  MASS. 


The  Wonderful  Vapor 

VaromeL 

CURES 

WKooping    CougK 
and   Croup 

Relieves  all  throat  and  lung  diseases.  As  a  ger- 
miride,  disinfects  perfectly  (without  nijtry  to  the 
most  delicate  fabrics)  sick  rooms,  etc.  Tlie  vapor 
is  non-poisonous,  non-irritating  and  agreeable, 

At  all  druggists  or  by  mail.     Particulars  free, 

THE  VARO.MA  MEDICAL  CO.MPA.NY 

.Schieffeiin  &  Co.,  New  York-,  .Sole  .'\g:enls 


*      FOR      , 


Karn  big  mooey  writiDg  newspaper 
aod  mugazine  articles.  We  train  by 
mall  lo  do  every  Itranch  of  this  wurk. 
Send  for  "The  How  of  li,  '  free. 
Bpraffue  forr.  Nehool  of  joamallsm, 
203   aajestic  BIdi;..  Itelrolt.  nirh. 


MAROCZV. 
P— K  4 

Kt-K  B  3 
Kt-B3 
B— Kt5 
Castles 
Kt  .X  K  P 
B— K  2 

8  Kt— B  3 

9  K  Kt  .\  Kt 

10  R  .\  Kt 

11  Q-  Bsq 

12  Kt — Q  sq 
,3  Q  X   II 

14  B— B  3 

isP-Qs 

16  B-Q  2 

17  Kt-i;  :; 

18  R— K  sq 
ig  B  .V  R 

20  B— y  2 

21  Kt — Q  sq 

22  B— B  3 


M.-VRSHALL. 

Black. 

P— K4 

Kt-QB3 
Kt-B  3 
B-B  4 
Castles 
Kt-(J  5 
R-K  sq 
Kt  -x  P 
Kt  .X  B  P 
Bx  Kt 

P-Q4 
B  X  Rch 
y— K  2 
P-(i  B  3 

B-g  2 
Q-Qs 

R— K  2 
R  X  R  ch 
R— K  sq 
Q-Kt5 

g-Rs 

g-K  B  s 


M.^ROCZV. 
IVkltf. 

23  B-R  5 

24  K  X  Q 

25  P-Q  4 

26  B  X  P 

27  P-B  3 
1%  B— B  3 

29  B  X  R  F 

30  P-Q  Kt  3 
3.  B-g  4 

32  Kt— K  3 

33  Kt  X  P 

34  K-K  3 

35  Kt-B  6  ch 

36  Kt  X  P 

37  K— K  4 

38  Kt-Kt  5ch 

39  B-g  sq 

40  B— B  5  ch 

41  Kt  X  I: 

42  P  X  P 

43  P  -^  P 

Drawn. 


MARSHALL. 

Black. 
Q  X  Q  ch 
P-Q  B  4 
P  X  P 
R— K  5 
R-K  R  5 
R  xP 
R— R8 
B-K3 
P-K  Kt  4 
R— 0  R  S 
R  X  P  ch 
P-B  4 
K— B  2 
P-B  5  ch 
P— K  Kt  5 
K— K  2 
P-B  6 
K— B  3 
Kx  Kt 
R-Q  7 
Rx  B 


If  afflicted   with 
sore  eyes  use 


Queen's  Gambit  Declined. 


SCHLECHTER 

White. 

1  P-Q  4 

2  P-g  B  4 

3  Kt-Q  B  3 

4  B-Kt  5 

5  P-K  3 

6  Kt-B  3 

7  R— B  sq 
8P— B5 

9  P-Q  Kt  4 

10  B— Q  , 

11  P-g  R  3 

12  Castles 

13  B  X  B 

14  Kt-K  5 

15  B  X  P  ch 

16  Q  x  Kt 


MARCO. 

Black. 
P-Q  4 
P-K  3 
Kt-K  B3 
1!— K  2 
Castles 
Q  Kt-Q  2 
P-QR3 

p— g  Kt  4 

P-B  3 

P-QR4 
R-K  sq 
Kt— R4 
g  X  B 
Kt  X  Kt 
K— B  sq 
Kt-B  5 


SCHLECHTER. 

^  White. 

>7l!-Q3 

18  B  X  Kt 

19  P— Kt  5 

20  P  X  P 

21  R — Kt  sq 

22  Q— R  6  ch 

23  R— Kt  6 

24Q-R  3 

25  K  R-Ktsq 

26  Q-B  3 

27  R  X  B 

28  Kt  X  P 

29  Kt-B  4  ch 
3Q  R-Kt  7  ch 
51  Q  X  R  ch 
32  P-B  6 


Ruy  Lopez. 


MAROCZV. 

II- kite. 

1  I"— K  4 

2  Kt-K  B  3 

3  B-Kt  s 

4  B-R  4 

5  Castles 

6  P-g  4 

7  H-Kt3 

8  P  X  P 

9  B-B  3 

10  P— 0  R  4 

11  P  X  P 

12  g  Kt-Q  2 


B-B 

14  P  X  V  e.p. 

15  Kt— Kt  3 

16  K  Kt-Q  4 
P  X  Kt 
B-B  4 
Q  R-Bsq 
Rx  B 
Q-Bsq 

.^  K  R-K  sq 

23  Q  R— K  2 

24  R  X  R 


17 
18 

19 
20 
21 
22 


GUNSBERG. 

Black. 

P— K4 

Kt-g  B  3 

P-QR3 
Kt— B  3 

Ktx  P 

P-g  Kt  4 
P-O4 

B-K  3 
B-Q  B4 
R— Q  Kt  sq 
Px  P 
Castles 
P-B  4 
Ktx  P 
V?— Kt  3 
Kt  X  Kt 
g— Q  2 
B-K  B4 
B  X  B 
g  R— B  sq 
1'— B  3 
K  R— K  sq 
RxR 
R— Ksq 


MAROCZV. 
White. 

25  R  X  R  ch 

26  P— R  3 

27  g-K  3 

28  B  X  Q 

29  P-K  Kt  4 

30  P-B  4 

31  Kt — B  sq 

32  t^t-Q  3 

33  P-B  5 

34  K — Kt  2 

35  P  X  P  ch 

36  P— R  4 

37  K-B  3 

38  P-Kt  5 

39  Kt-B  4  ch 

40  K  X  B 

41  K— B  5 

42  B-B  2 

43  B-K  sq 

44  K— K  5 

45  K- g  6 

46  B-B  2 

47  P-Kt  3 


White. 

1  P-K  4 

2  Kt-K  B  3 

3  B-Kt  5 

4  Castles 

5  P-Q  4 

6  P-Q  5 

7  B-R  4  (a) 

8  K  Kt-g  2 

(b) 

9  R-K  sq 

10  P-K  B  3 

11  B-Kt  3 

12  P  X  P 


A  Fine  Ending. 

Ruy  Lopez. 

MALIUTIN.  SERBIN. 


Black. 
P-K  4 
Kt-g  B  3 
Kt— E  3 
B-K  2 
Ktx  P 
Kt-g  3 
P-K  5 
Kt-K  4 

P-K  B4 
Castles  (c) 
B-Kt  4 
P  X  P 


While. 

13  Kt  X  P 

14  P-Q  6ch 

(d) 
15R  X  Kt 

16  R-K  2 

17  Q  X  B 

18  Kt-  B  3 

19  P-Kt  3 

20  K — R  sq 

21  K-Kt  2 

22  Q- 

23  K 


MARCO. 

Black. 

Q-B  3 
Kt  P  X  B 
B-Q  2 
B  X  P 
P-Kt  3 
K— K  2 

K-g  2 
g-Kt4 

R— Rsq 
P— B4 
K  X  R 
g  R— Kt  sq 
K-g  2 
RxR 
K-Ksq 
Resigns. 


GUNSBERG. 

Black. 
gx  R 
Q-K3 
QxQ 
K-B  2 
Kt-g  2 
Kt— B  3 
B-B  2 

H-Qs 
Kt-Q  2 
P-Kt  3 
K  X  P 
Kt— Kt  3 
P-R  4 
Kt-Q  2 
1!  X  Kt 
K-B  2 
Kt-B  sq 
Kt-Kt  3 
Kt-B  sq 
Kt — Kt  3ch 
Kt-K  2 
P-Kt  5 
Resigns. 


MALIUTIK. 

Black. 
Kt  X  Kt 
K— Rsq 


24  Resigns. 


Q-B  3 
Bx  B 
g  X  P 
Kt-Kt  5 

g-g  3  ch 

Kt-B  7  ch 

P-Q  3 
g  2  (e)  B-R  6,  ch 
Kt  sq    Kt— g  8,  ch 


Xoles  by  M.  Malintin. 


(a)  Tschigorin,  in  a  game  against  Zukertort 
(London  Tournev.  1883),  plaved  7  B  x  Kt,  Q  P  x  B  : 
8  P  X  P,  P-K  B  3  ;  9  P  X  P.  "Zukertort  obtained  a 
strong  attack  and  won  the  game. 

(b)  Better  8  P  x  Kt,  P  x  Kt  ;  9  P  x  P  ch,  B  x  P  ; 
10  B  X  B  ch,  etc. 

(c)  Black  gives  up  a  P.  If  11  P  x  P,  P  x  P  ;  12 
Kt  X  P,  Kt  X  Kt ;  13  R  x  Kt,  P-Q  3.  followed  by 
B— B  4,  and  Black  has  an  excellent  game. 

(d)  14  R  X  Kt  would  have  been  belter.  But 
Black  gets  an  excellent  game  bv  the  continuation. 
14..,  Q-B  3;  15  R-K  2,  BxB;  i6QxB,  P-Q  3, 
followed  by  B— Kt  5,  (Black's  game  is  indispu- 
tablj'  a  good  one;  but  he  would  appear  to  have 
little  chance  of  winning  after  17  Q— K  sq,  B-Kt  5  ; 
18  R— B  2,  etc.,  Tschigorin). 

(e)  If  22  g — K  3,  the  finish  would  have  been  still 
more  interesting  ;  e  fr-^  ■  .■,  B— R  6  ch  :  23  K— Kt  sq, 
Kt-Q  8  !    If  24  R  X  Kt,  Q  X  R  ch  ;  25  Kt  X  R,  R-B  8, 

mate. 


,  BEST  FOR 
;   UPHOLSTERY     V 


SAMPLES  FREE. 
'   CHAip  SEAT  FOR  2St  AHO  { 
;    NAME  OF  UPHOLSTERER  -  , 


Beware  of  imitations  that  are  sub- 
stituted for  Pantasote  because  they 
I  are  cheaper.  Test  the  goods  offered 
by  holding  a  lighted  match  to 
the  surface.  The  imitations  bum 
violently.  Pantasote  will  not  bum. 
PANTASOTE  CO.  (De^t.  D.) 
II  Broadway,  New  York  City 


SANE  FOOD  AT  LAST! 

FOR  THIN  PEOPLE— FOR  FAT  PEOPLE— FOR  CONSTIPATED 
AND  DYSPEPTIC  PEOPLE— A  NATURAL  LAXATIVE- A 
STRENGTH  GIVER  AND  TISSUE  BUILDER. 

Endorsed  by  Prominent  Physicians  and  Enthusiastically 
Praised  by  all  users  !    Hundreds  of  Testimonials  ! 


Mascerated  Wheat 


Masceraib 

I  WHEAT  J 

H6L8S.>: 

./    BYBOnTtLtH     I 

'.  nANS*»^CiTr,I^* 


Thompson's  Eye  Water 

Readers  of  The  Lmiu.R7  DieEST  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  ad^'o'-t'oorn 


'SOLD  UNDER   STRICT  GUARANTEE 

4  Natural  Uncooked  Food,  Ready  to  Eat 

Made  without  cooking  and  purely  from 
FINEST  KANSAS  WHOLE  WHEAT.  HYGIEN- 
ICALLV  PURIFIED,  and  BLENDED  WITH 
FRUIT  and  nuts. 

Eaten  as  nrescribed,  I  guarantee  that  my 

Mascerated  Wheat  will  at  once  cure  constipation  and 
indigestion;  I  guarantee  that  it  will  rapidly  produce  solid 
flesh  on  thin  people  ;  I  guarantee  that  it  will  bring  the 
weight  of  any  stout  person  down  to  normal.  Phenomenal 
results  obtained  when  fed  to  children  of  stunted  growth  or 
sickly  tendency ;  produces  steady,  sturdy  increase  in 
height,  vitality,  glowing  cheeks,  bright  eyes  and  intellects. 
I  have  testimonials  without  number  to  positively  prove 
these  claims  and  will  gladly  send  them  to  you  at  once. 

Pleasant,  palatable,  satisfyini,  and  economical,  forevery 
member  of  the  family— a  food  you  never  tire  of— does  not 
cause  a  dull,  heavy.  "  filled-up  "  sensation  after  eating. 

Send  today  for  testimonial*  and  further  convincing 
proofs. 

Put  up  inWb.  double  cloth  s.icks.  enough  for  thirty  days, 
and  sold  under  striit  guarantee.  Price,  express  i)repaid. 
$1  east  of  Kocky  Mountains.  ?:1.50  west.  Impossible  to  fill 
orders  from  Canada  for  less  than  two  sacks  ;  Mexico,  par- 
cels post.  ^\.lr>.  Complete  Directions,  course  of  diet,  etc.. 
accompanying  each  sack. 

BYRONTYLER.MFGR..  New  Ridge  BIdg.,  KansasClty,Mo. 

Rerrreneps,  .%ny  Bank  in  Kansas  City. 


RIDER    AGENTS  WANTED 

kOne  iQ  eaili  towu  to  ride  and  exhibit  a 

'sample  Bicvcle.     Write  for  special  offer. 

Hi--hest  Grade      ^O.JB  4^  ^  t  7 

1904  Models  ^O  tO  qf  g  £ 

I  ouster  BiaiifS.  Hedgethorn  Puncture 

I'loot  Tires  ai;d  best  equipment. 

190-..' &  '03  Models     tf  ^    ,_     tf  fO 

iBist  Jlakcs  V**      ■*'    ^1^ 

\BOO  Second-Hand  Vf heels 

I  All  makes  and  Models  <(  O  4—   ^O 
Igoodasncw  fp^MOqfO 

I    Ureat  factory  clearing  sale  at 
thnlf  fiH-tory  cost.    We  Ship  on  Ap- 
Iproval  witlioiit  n  cent  de/iosit  and  al 
|ro«   10  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL  on 
[■every  birycle.    Any  wheel  not  satlsfac- 
»torv    V'turiii'l  nt  our  ejrpeiise, 
EARN  A  BICYCLE tak\nf;  orders 
r  from  a  sample  «lieel  lurnished  hy  us.  Ourogents 
make  large  prollts.    U  rite  ol  mice  for  catalogues 
and  our  special  offer.  AUTOMOBILES, 
eewlntif  machines,  tire*  sundries,  etc.,  half  usnnl  prices, 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO.,  Oettt.  826,  Chicago 


CRAY  Hi\IR    R.£:STOR.£D 

W.VLNITT.V"  H.VIR  ST.\IN 

'  prci'iirvcl  iruMi  tlit'  jiiict-  uf  the  Fhilip- 

ine  Itilauds  walnut,  and  rtfotores  Ciray, 

Mreaked.  Faded  or  Bleached  Hair.  £ye- 

l>row3.  Itvard  or  Moub-tacheto  it«  ori^inftl 

Jt 'l.V*"';^rf~ja~  i  iiii.r.  Inslantanaously.  Give«any  made 

a  ^Jggj^W^^        fruin  Light  Brown  to  Black.     Does  net 

■■I     Tlf^  washolt  orruboff.  CnntainaTiopoieorii, 

^'  and  is  not  rtickyorpreasy.   "Walnutta" 

Hair  Stain  will  give  more  s.itisfact'ory  results  in  one  minute 

than  all  the  hair  restorers  and  h.iir  iives  will  in  a  lifetiine. 

Prlca  60  cants  a  bottia,  postpaid      'lo  ronvince  vou  of  ill 

merits  we  vrill  send  a  sample  bottle  poRtpaid  for  20r. 

PACIFIC  TRADING  CO.,  01(1.  ONIce  78,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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HOW  I  GREW  TALL 

A  Startling  Story   Which  Will    In- 
terest All   Who  Are  Short, 

The  Height  of  Either  Sex  Can  Quickly  Be 
Increased  from  Two  to  Five  Inches.  These 
Marvelous  Results  Can  Be  Accomplished 
at  Home  Without  the  Knowledge  of  Your 
Most  Intimate  Friends. 

THE  FREE  BOOK  TELLS  YOU  ALL  ABOUT  IT 


MR.  K.  LEO  MINGES. 

Inventors,  scientists  ■ind  pliysicians  have  for  years  been 
trying  to  find  some  method  whereby  the  height  of  an  in- 
dividual could  be  increased,  and  up  to  the  last  few  years 
have  met  with  failure.  It  remained  for  a  comparatively 
young  man,  Mr.  K.  Leo  Minges  by  name,  to  discover 
what  so  many  others  had  failed  to  do. 

Mr.  Minges  resides  in  Rochester,  N.  V.,  and  has  devoted 
the  best  part  of  his  life  in  studying  and  experimenting  on 
the  Cartilage,  and  his  great  efforts  have  at  last  been 
crowned  with  success.  A  large  company,  composed  of 
Rochester's  leading  citizens,  has  been  formed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  placing  Mr.  Minges's  discoveries  and  inventions 
before  the  public,  so  that  now  it  is  possible  for  any  lady 
or  gentlemen  who  is  short  to  increase  her  or  his  height 
from  two  to  five  inches.  These  results  are  absolutely 
guaranteed. 

Mr.  Minges  has  successfully  used  his  method  on  himself, 
and  has  grown  from  a  short,  stunted  boy  to  a  handsome, 
robust  man  of  six  feet  one  inch  in  height.  Thousands  of 
l)eople  living  in  all  parts  of  the  world  are  using  his  method 
with  equally  startling  results.  Let  us  send  you  the  absolute 
proof  of  the  above  statements.  We  have  just  issued  a 
i)eautifully  illustrated  book,  entitled  "The  Secret  of  How 
to  Grow  Tall,"  which  contains  information  that  will  sur- 
prise you.  Ten  thousand  of  these  remarkable  books  will 
he  given  away  absolutely  free  of  charge  in  order  to  intro- 
duce them.  If  you  fail  to  receive  a  copy,  you  will  always 
regret  it.  This  great  book  tells  how  Mr.  Minges  made  his 
wonderful  discovery.  It  tells  how  you  can  increase  your 
height  and  build  up  the  entire  system.  It  contains  the 
pictures  and  statements  of  many  who  have  used  this  method. 
After  you  receive  the  book  you  will  thank  us  the  longest 
day  you  live  for  having  placed  within  your  reach  this  great 
opportunity. 

Remember,  a  postal  card  will  bring  it  to  your  very  door, 
all  charges  prepaid.  All  correspondence  strictly  confiden- 
tial, and  sent  in  plain  envelopes.  If  you  wish  a  free  copy 
of  this  book  and  the  proof  of  our  claims,  write  to-day.  Ad- 
dress The  Cartilage  Co.,  Dept.  354  FA,  Rochester,  N.  V. 


A  new  and  rfrixnl  eAilinn  of  tiip,  author's  previous  vx/rJc 
"The  'fi'ii  CommaiulmenU  in  Uie  I'Jlh  Century" 


THE  TEN  COMMANDMENTS 
'AND  THE  LORD'S  PRAYER 

By  FERDINAND  S.  SCHENCK,  D.D. 

I'rnfruiir  iif  I'rncliail  The(,ln<t\i,  Thenlrifiiral  Seminarjiof 
ilie lie/or iiwM  (Dutch)  C'hurdi  m  America,  Aew  JUrunswick 

The  author  takes  up  ea<,-h  of  the  ten  command- 
ments In  order,  and  applies  them  .socially,  com- 
mercially, politically,  and  reliiriously.  He  also 
points  out  the  wealth  of  incanint,'  contained  in 
till;  Tyord's  Traver. 


12mo,  Cloth,    $1.00  net.    By  lUall.d.lO 
Punk  &  Wafrnalls  Company,  Pubs..  New  York 


THE  jEXICOGRAPHErfS 

^  J|asyQiair 


In  this  column,  to  decide  questions  concerning  the 
correct  use  of  words,  the  Funk  A  \V(ignnlls  Standard  Dic- 
tionary is  consulted  as  arbiter. 

"E.  B.  W.,"  Tenafly,  N.  J.— Say,  rather, 
"  similar  to"  and  "  ditl'erent  from."  The  form 
"different  to,''  altho  now  used  in  England  as  you 
say,  i.s  an  undesirable  English  colloquialism. 

"  W.D.B.,"  Bloomsburg,  Pa.—"  We  have  your  Standard 
Dictionary  In  our  office  and  referred  to  it  lecently  for 
the  purpose  t)f  determining  the  correct  spelling  of  the 
comparative  and  superlative  of  the  word  juicji  for  the 
purpose  of  settling  a  dispiUe.  A  claims  that  Juicier 
and  juicirsf  are  the  correct  forms;  B,  claiming  an- 
other dictionary  as  authority,  asserts  that  the  only  allow- 
able way  to  spell  the  words  is  jitcicr  and  juiicst. 
Kindly  favor  me  with  your  opinion."' 

By  referring  to  the  Special  Explanatory  Notes 
which  face  the  first  page  of  tlie  Standard  Dic- 
tionary vocabulary,  "  W.  D.  B."  will  see  it 
stated  that  "  where  the  comparative  and  super- 
lative degrees  of  adjectives  and  the  plurals  of 
nouns  are  not  given,  tliey  are  formed  regularly, 
according  to  the  simplest  rules  of  grammar." 
Adjectives  of  more  tlian  one  syllal)le  ending  in 
y  take  -ier  in  the  comparative  degree  and  -icst  in 
the  superlative;  thus  "juic/cr"  and  "juiciest' 
are  the  correct  forms. 

We  have  never  seen  "jucier"  and  "juciest" 
given  as  the  comparative  tind  superlative  of 
"juicy."  Such  words  do  not  exist  in  the  lan- 
guage, and  if  B  will  again  refer  to  tlie  authority 
he  cites  he  will  ascertain  he  is  mistaken. 

"G.  E.  T.."  Wolfville,  Nova  Scotia.— "  It  would  be  in- 
teresting to  know  why  you  omit  from  the  StaiuUrd 
Dictionary  such  words  as  apiMsia,  (luO'.'-cpdC,  etc." 

We  are  glad  to  be  able  to  accommodate  our 
correspondent.  We  omit  sticli  "words"  as  he 
cites  because  they  do  not  exist.  Evidently  "G. 
E.  T."  souglit  aphasia  without  knowing  how  to 
spell  it,  and  nutisrptic  tinder  imfiseplir  with- 
out realizing  that  it  is  possible  for  compositors 
to  set  a  letter  upside  down.  Both  the  terms 
aphasia  and  antiseptic  are  to  be  found  in  their 
respective  alphabetical  places  in  the  Standard 
Dictionary.  The  definitions  are  reproduced  be- 
low : 

"aphasia>  n.  Loss  or  impairment  of  thepower 
of  tising  language,  especially  of  articulate  speech. 
Aphasia  usually  restilts  from  cerebral  disease, 
though  the  mental  powers  may  not  seem  to  be 
impaired.  It  may  be  (1)  nta.iic,  when  the 
patient  is  unable  to  express  his  ideas:  (-)  ain- 
iiesir,  when  he  can  not  recall  wonls  ;  or  (3)  sen- 
sarii.  comprising  word-deafness  and  word-blind- 
ness, wlien  he  can  not  comprehend  spoken  or 
written  words." 

"antiseptic,  n.  An  agent  or  medicine  used  in 
antisepsis;  anything  that  destroys  or  restrains 
the  growth  of  putrefactive  micro-organisms." 
The  latter  word  is  u.sed  also  as  an  adjective. 

"S.  L.  :M.,"  Newburg. — "So"  is  used  collo- 
(juitdly  as  the  equivalent  of  "  indeed,"  which 
itself  means  "  in  reality,  in  truth."  In  this 
particular  use,  "so"  is  an  tidverb,  not  an  ad- 
jective. 

"  11.  B.  ti.,"  I'avenswood,  111. — Chicle  is  the 
milky  jui(;e  of  the  saixidilla  ( .Ichrns  Sa]iot(t),o{ 
a  rui)ber-Iike  consistency,  used  as  the  basic 
principle  of  chewing-gunt.  The  word  is  of 
.Mexican  origin. 

"  M.  I..  K.,"  Xew  ^'ork.  —  I'llizabethan,  »io/ 
I';ii/.al)ethian. 


RHEUMATISM 

Relieved 
Through   the   Feet 

Don't  Take  Medicine,  External  Rem- 
edy Brings  Quick  Relief.    Sent 

FREE    ON    APPROVAL,      TRY    IT, 

We  want  everyone  who  has  rheumatism  to 
send  us  his  or  her  name.  We  will  send  by 
return  mail  a  pair  of  Magic  Foot  Drafts,  the 
wonderful  external  remedy  which  has  brought 
more  comfort  into  the  United  States  than  any 
internal  remedy  ever  made.  If  they  give  relief, 
send  us  One  Dollar  ;  if  not,  don't  send  us  a 
cent — you  decide. 


Magic  Foot  Drafts  are  worn  on  the  soles  of  the  feet  and 
work  by  absorbing  the  poisonous  acids  in  the  blood 
through  the  large  pores.  They  relieve  rheumatism  in 
every  part  of  the  body.  It  must  be  evident  to  you  that  we 
couldn't  afford  to  send  the  drafts  on  approval  if  they  did 
not  do  so,   even  after  everything  else  has  failed. 

Since  I  used  the  Drafts  I  walk  without  crutches.  They 
do  just  what  you  claim. 

ANNIE  LEE  GUNN,  Augusta,  Ark. 

I  am  much  iileased  with  your  cheap  and  simple  remedy. 
I  have  found  it  to  be  just  as  you  promised. 

J.  H.  DIRKMAN,  Danube.  Minn. 
I  never  found  auythinjr  that  would  help  me  before  tr>  in^ 
your  Drafts.  .)OHN  WHITE,  Grafton.  Mich. 

T  have  suffered  with  rheumatism  for  the  past  ten  >ears, 
but  Magic  Foot  Drafts  have  entirely  cured  me.  I  have 
felt  no  ])ain  since  usinK  them. 

MRS.  MARY  ST.  ANGE.  Woonsocket.  R.  I. 

We  have  thousands  of  long  letters  of  gratitude  from  men 
and  women  relieved  of  rheumatism  by  Magic  Foot  Drafts. 
Will  you  let  them  help  you  ?  Write  to-dav  to  the  /Magic 
Foot  Draft  Co.,  R  V  2,  Oliver  Bids;..  Jackson,  IVIich., 
for  a  trial  pair  of  drafts  free  on  approval  We  send  also 
a  valuable  booklet  on  rheumatism,  free. 


NOW  DEPOSITED  IN  THE  BANK 

$75,000.00 

IN  CASH  GIVEN  AWAY. 

To  arouse  interest  in,  and  to  advertise  the 
GREAT  ST.  LOUIS  WORLD'S  FAIR, 

this   enormous    sum  will  be  distributed. 
Full  information  will  be  sent  you  ABSO- 
LUTELY   FREE.       Just    send    your 
name  and  address  on  a  postal  card  and 
we  will  send  you  full  particulars. 

World's  Fair  Contest  Co., 

108  N.  8th  street 
St.  Loals,  Mo. 


Months  Free 

THE   INVESTOR'S   REVIEW 


3 

^B^V  A  journal  of  advice  for  everybody.  Fully 
^^^^  illustrated.  Gives  latest  and  most  reliable 
information  eoneeniinK  industrial,  minin?,  oil  and 
other  Btockg  and  enterpi  iscs.  No  investor  can  afford  ti> 
be  without  it.  Keep  posted.  Knowledge  is  power. 
Fortunes  have  been  lost  for  the  want  of  kno«  ledco  of 
opportunities  that  came  too  late,  and  fortunes  nav» 
been  made  by  training  knowledge  easily  obtained  If 
you  will  only  seek  it.  Great  opportunities  come  and 
KG.  Great  fakes  lilcewise.  (Set  posted  before  investinK 
in  anyUiing.    Writeat  once  for  free  sample  copy. 

THE  INVESTOR'S  REVIEW, 
1300  Gaff  BIdg.,  Chicago,  lit. 


Encyclopedia  of  Social  Reforms 

F.dited  by  W.  1).  P.  Bliss  with  the  cooperation  of 
many  eminent  specialists.  Complete  and  up-to-date 
information  on  all  serial  and  economic  questions. 
Svo,  1,447  pp..  cloth,  ^7.50  ;  sheep,  #9.50  ;  half  mo- 
rocco, fli2  ;  full  morocco,  #14. 

"  It  will  stand  jn  ycais  to  come  as  an  epitome  of  the 
social  and  economic  conditions  and  the  state  of  human 
progress.''  —  I  he  Kei'ieic  rj  Reviews. 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY.  Pubs,  NEW  YORK 


Headers  of  The  LiTKEAiiy  Diokst  are  a...  -^d  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 

PRICE.— Per  year,  in  advance,  $3.00;  four  months,  on  trial,  $1.00;  single 
copies,  10  cents.     Foreign  postage,  $i.5c  per  j-ear. 

RECEIPT  and  credit  of  payment  is  shown  ir  a^out  two  weeks  by  the  date 
ou  the  address  label,  which  includes  the  month  named. 

POST-OFFICE  ADDRESS. — Instructions  concerning  renewal,  discontinu- 
ance, or  change  of  address  should  be  sent  two  weeks  prior  to  the  date 
they  are  to  go  into  effect.  The  exact  post-office  address  to  which  we 
are  directing  paper  at  time  of  writing  must  always  be  given. 

DISCONTINUANCES.— We  find  that  a  large  majority  of  our  subscribers  pre- 
fer not  to  have  their  subscriptions  interrupted  and  their  files  broken 
in  case  they  fail  to  remit  before  expiration.  It  is  therefore  assumed, 
unless  notification  to  discontinue  is  received,  that  the  subscriber 
v"'«hes  no  interruption  in  his  series.  Notification  to  discontinue  al 
expiration  l   n  be  sent  in  at  any  time  during  the  year. 

PRESENTATION  COPIES. — Many  persons  subscribe  for  friends,  intending 
that  the  paper  shall  stop  at  the  end  of  the  year.  If  instructions  a*-? 
given  to  this  effect,  they  will  receive  attention  at  the  proper  time. 


TOPICS    OF    THE    DAY. 


PARKER    PRESIDENTIAL    PROSPECTS. 

'T^HE  movement  to  nominate  Judge  Alton  B.  Parker  for  the 
-*  Presidency  on  the  Democratic  ticket  "  turned  the  comer  " 
on  Tuesday  of  last  week,  and  is  now  traveling  the  main  road  to- 
ward St.  Louis  with  daily  increasing  momentum  ;  and  a  large  part 
of  the  Democratic  press  is  swinging  into  line  behind  the  Parker 
banner.  Realizing  the  importance  and  possibility  of  carrjfing 
New  York  this  year,  the  Democratic  papers  the  country  over  have 
been  rather  waiting  for  New  York  to  express  a  preference,  and  on 
Tuesday  of  last  week  the  Democratic  primaries  in  the  Empire 
State  showed  the  Hill-Parker  forces  to  be  in  control  of  300  or 
more  delegates  of  the  450  elected  to  the  state  convention  that  will 
asjsemble  in  Albany  on  April  iS.  The  Albany  convention  is  ex- 
pected, therefore,  to  send  78  Parker  delegates  to  St.  Louis,  and 
the  papers  referred  to  above  expect  that  the  St.  Louis  convention 
will  ratify  New  York's  choice.  The  movement  toward  Parker 
seems  to  be  due  partly  to  a  desire  to  unite  on  some  man  who  will 
not  alienate  either  the  radical  or  the  conservative  wing  of  the  party, 
partly  to  a  desire  to  find  some  candidate  who  will  carry  New  York, 
and  partly  to  a  desire  to  head  off  the  Hearst  boom.  As  noted  in 
these  columns  a  few  weeks  ago,  enthusiasm  for  the  New  York 
judge  himself  seems  to  be  lacking. 

The  New  York  Times  (Ind.  Dem.)  and  Worl(H^n6..  Dem.),  and 
the  Brooklyn  Eagle  (Ind.  Dem.)  and  Citizen  (Dem.)  have  come 
out  for  Parker,  but  Mr.  Hearst's  American  (Dem.)  seems  to  in- 
sinuate, in  its  news  treatment  of  the  situation,  that  Parker  is  too 
much  under  the  influence  of  David  B.  Hill.  Many  Southern  pa- 
pers have  declared  for  him.  Parker  is  the  "one  available  candi- 
date for  the  party  this  year,"  declares  the  Augusta  (Ga.)  Chronicle 
(Dem.),  and  so  say  the  Richmond  Times- Dispatch  (Dem.),  the 
Macon  Telegraph  (Dem.),  the  Nashville  American  (Dem.),  and 
the  Montgomery  Advertiser  (Dem.).  The  Atlanta  Constitution 
(Dem.)  says  that  when  it  shall  be  "  called  upon  to  assist  in  the 


effort  to  put  this  State  in  the  Parker  column  at  St.  Louis."  it  "  will 
cheerfully  perform  "  that  duty  "  when  New  York  leads  the  way." 
And  the  Atlanta /<7«r«a/ (Dem.)  says: 

"  The  logic  of  the  situation  demands  Democratic  unity  upon  the 
candidacy  of  Judge  Parker.  New  York  is  for  him.  and  the  de- 
cision of  New  York  is  final.  He  is  the  man  upon  whom  all  fac- 
tions of  the  party  can  unite,  the  safe  and  sure  leader  who  must  be 
opposed  to  the  unsafe  and  erratic  Mr.  Roosevelt,  and  every  con- 
sideration of  the  present  situation  calls  for  his  nomination. 

"We  urge  all  Democrats,  everywhere,  to  sink  all  merely  per- 
r.onal  preferences  and  get  together  upon  the  New  Yorker." 

The  New  York  Times,  mentioned  above,  observes : 

"Democrats  everj-where  are  becoming  persuaded  that  Judge 
Parker  is  in  truth  the  best  candidate  to  make  the  fight  against 
President  Roosevelt.  The  qualities  of  steadiness  and  conserva- 
tism which  Mr.  Roosevelt 
lacks  are  among  the  dis 
tinguishing  characteris- 
tics of  Judge  Parker.  His 
nomination  would  make 
the  '  Roosevelt  issue " 
effective  for  campaign 
use,  and  the  temper  of 
Mr.  Roosevelt's  own  par- 
ty indicates  that  it  is 
against  him .  his  practises, 
and  his  tendencies  that 
the  fight  must  be  made. 
The  action  of  the  New 
York  convention  will  in 
all  probability  determine 
the  set  of  the  current 
which  will  carry  Judge 
Parker  forward  to  the 
nomination  at  St.  Louis." 

The  objection  urged 
against  Judge  Parker  by 
his  critics  is  that  nobody 
knows  what  his  position 
is  upon  public  questions. 
Mr.  Brj'an  has  spoken 
satirically  of  the  proposed 
Parker     nomination      as 

"the  nomination  of  an  interrogation  point":  to  which  an  anti- 
Bryan  paper  replies  that  even  that  would  be  better  than  nomina- 
ting a  full  stop,  as  the  party  did  in  1896  and  1900.  The  Atlanta 
NetusCDtm..),  which  is  supporting  Hearst,  calls  Parker  a  "  sphinx," 
and  asks : 

"  What  does  he  believe?  Is  he  a  political  Confucian,  Buddhist, 
Mohammedan,  Shintoist,  or  a  plain  economic  agnostic'  Nobody 
seems  to  know.  The  campaign  fund  is  adequate  to  pay  for  ele- 
gant suites  at  the  Kimball,  but  it  can't  pay  for  a  stamp  to  answer  a 
plain,  honest,  civil  question  as  to  what  Judge  Parker  believes  in. 
Does  he  believe  in  anything  except  silence  palpable .''" 

The  Washington  Post  (Ind.)  says  similarly  : 

"Should  Judge  Parker  be  nominated,  either  he  or  .Mr.  Roose- 
velt will,  in  all  human  probability,  fill  the  next  Presidential  term. 
The  countiy  knows  the  views  of  Mr.  Roosevelt  on  all  important 
matters,  including  the  delicate  question  of  the  '  open  shop  '  in  gov- 
ernment service.  Is  the  Democracy  '  going  it  blind  "  as  to  Judge 
Parker,  save  as  he  is  represented  by  David  B.  Hill.'    Will  not  the 
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THE   MdTH    AND   IHF.   FLAME. 

—  Plaschke  in  the  Louisville  Post. 

CARTOON   GLIMPSES 

Democracy  insist,  for  instance,  on  an  authentic  statement  of  Hill's 
meaning  when  he  assures  representatives  of  organized  labor  that 
Parker  is  '  all  right "  ?  Is  he  with  or  against  Mr.  Roosevelt  on  the 
*  open  shop  '  ?  That  is  a  fair  question,  and  it  ought  to  be  answered 
by  the  only  man  who  can  answer  it  satisfactorily." 

The  Pittsburg /"wV  (Dem.)  says  in  reply  that  at  any  rate  "  the 
country  has  already  made  up  its  mind  that  he  is  a  safe  man  and 
can  be  trusted  in  all  emergencies,"  and  "  that  is  precisely  what  Mr. 
Roosevelt  is  not."     The  New  York  Times  adds  : 

"  If  Judge  Parker  had  not  been  equal  to  the  tasks  that  fall  to 
him,  we  should  most  certainly  have  found  it  out.  His  life  has 
been  spent  in  the  practise  of  law  and  upon  the  bench.  Since  1898 
he  has  been  Chief  Justice  of  the  Court  of  Appeals.  Is  it  not  alto- 
gether to  his  credit,  is  it  not  a  proof  of  his  strength  of  character, 
of  his  high  sense  of  the  dignity  of  his  ofifice,  that  he  has  not  during 
those  six  years  paraded  himself  or  permitted  himself  to  be  paraded 
in  the  public  view?  In  short,  has  not  his  career  been  of  sufficient 
amplitude  and  distinction  to  constitute  a  degree  of  '  availability  ' 
that  does  not  fall  below  the  standards  .set  up  in  previous  cam- 
paigns ?  " 

After  all  this  effort  to  find  a  man  who  can  "carry  New  York." 
•will  the  judge  be  equal  to  the  task?  Walter  Wellman  says  on  this 
point  in  the  Philadelphia  Press  : 

"  It  is,  of  course,  far  too  early  for  an  independent  and  neutral 
■correspondent  to  pass  opinion  upon  any  .such  claims,  but  one  can 
not  enter  the  atmosphere  of  New  York  politics  without  becom- 
ing impressed  by  the  confidence  of  the  Democrats  and  the  anx- 
iety of  the  Republicans  as  to  the  outcome  in  this  State.  All  this 
may  easily  be  changed  before  election  day,  but  at  the  pre.sent  time 
the  Democrats  appear  to  iiave  the  best  of  the  situation  here. 

"  The  Republican  leaders  are  still  quarreling,  and  heaven  knows 
when  they  will  get  together  and  .settle  their  differences.  Peace 
-within  the  Republican  ranks  of  New  York  is  yet  purely  nominal 
■and  superficial.  Underneath,  the  fires  of  hatred  are  burning 
fiercely. 

"  If  the  frierKls  of  Justice  Parker  are  able  to  make  the  Democ- 
racy of  the  country  believe  he  can  carry  New  York,  there  should 
be  little  reason  to  doubt  his  nomination  at  St.  Louis.  News  from 
New  York  City  is  that  independents  like  Everett  P.  Wheeler  are 
coming  out  strong  for  Parker.  The  judge  is  popular  among  the 
conservative  elements  throughout  the  State,  particularly  with  the 
bar.  Without  question  he  will  get  a  vote  in  New  York  State  that 
no  Democratic  candidate  except  former  President  Cleveland  has 
been  able  to  command  in  recent  years." 


CONVICTION    OF   SENATOR    BURTON. 

POR  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  country  a  United  States 
-*-  Senator  has  been  convicted  in  a  criminal  court  of  offenses 
in  his  official  capacity,  but  the  action  does  not  meet  with  such  ex- 
pressions of  surprise  from  the  press  as  might  be  expected  under 
the  circumstances.  The  Senator,  Joseph  Ralph  Burton  (Rep.),  of 
Kansas,  who  was  charged  with  accepting  fees  from  the  Rialto 
Grain  and  Securities  Company,  of  St.  Louis,  for  using  his  infiu 
ence  with  the  Post-Office  Department  to  prevent  the  issue  of  a 
fraud  order  against  the  company,  was  found  guilty  on  March  28, 


F.ARMER    BRV.\N. 

— Triggs  in  the  New  York  Press. 

OF   DEMOCRATIC   ASPIRANTS 

in  the  United  States  District  Court  at  St.  Louis,  of  violating  the 
law  forbidding  any  member  of  Congress  to  accept  compensation 
for  rendering  services  before  a  federal  department  in  a  matter  in 
which  the  United  States  is  interested.  The  penalty  is  imprison- 
ment for  not  more  than  two  years,  or  a  fine  not  exceeding  $10,000, 
or  both.  Furthermore,  any  one  so  convicted  is  rendered  forever 
incapable  of  holding  office  under  the  United  States  Government. 
The  case  is  to  be  taken  to  the  United  States  Court  of  Appeals. 

The  Rialto  Company  had  been  under  the  scrutiny  of  the  post- 
office  officials  on  charges  of  using  the  mails  for  improper  pur- 
poses, and  Burton,  it  was  charged,  attempted  to  exert  his  influence 
to  prevent  the  issuance  of  a  fraud  order  against  the  company.  It 
was  in  November,  1902,  that  he  accepted  the  proposition  to  be- 
come general  counsel  for  the  company.  Senator  Burton  in  his 
testimony  insists  that  the  fee  he  received  was  for  legal  services, 
and  says  that  he  appeared  in  his  capacity  as  an  attorney,  not  in 
his  capacity  as  a  United  States  Senator.  But  this  technicality  did 
not  save  him,  as  Judge  Adams  stated  that  "  the  gist  of  the  offense 
...  is  the  accepting  of  money  for  services  before  the  depart- 
ment." Senator  Burton  says  he  visited  Chief  Post-Office  In- 
spector Cochran  at  Washington  to  say  that  if  anything  should 
"  come  to  his  notice  in  the  nature  of  a  complaint  against  the  Rialto 
Company,  I  wished  that  he  would  call  my  attention  to  it,  as  I  could 
not  afford  to  be  connected  with  a  company  that  did  not  obey  tiie 
law."  He  denies  that  he  ever  indicated  to  the  inspector  his  inten- 
tion to  interfere  with  llie  process  of  the  department,  or  to  restrain 
Mr.  Cochran  from  taking  any  action  in  the  complaints  against  the 
company.  .Senator  Burton  also  added  that  other  Senators  and 
Representatives  had  built  up  large  private  practises  during  their 
terms  of  office,  and  that  he  "  in  a  small  way  desired  to  emulate 
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them."     No  action  will  be  taken  bj-  the  Senate,  say  the  Washing 
ton  despatches,  until  Burton's  appeal  has  been  decided. 

The  Nqw  York  Titnes  (Ind.  Dem.)  and  Evening  Mail  (Rep.) 
think  it  best  for  the  Senator  to  resign  at  once,  and  the  Detroit 
Free  Press  (Ind.  Dem.)  says  that  "  if  the  Senate  has  any  regard 
for  its  own  traditions  it  will  make  short  shrift  of  Burton."  The 
latter  paper  adds  that  when  Burton  was  elected  to  the  Senate  one 
of  his  political  enemies  "expressed  the  opinion  that  the  State 
would  be  fortunate  if  the  new  Senator  succeeded  in  keeping  out  of 
the  penitentiary  until  the  expiration  of  his  term  "  ;  and  "  this  esti- 
mate of  Burton's  character  has  been  sustained  by  the  courts." 
The  Brooklyn  Citizen  (Dem.)  remarks  that  "no  man  with  a  sense 
of  honor  would  have  placed  himself  in  the  position  Senator  Burton 
did,"  and  it  remarks  upon  the  fact  that "  even  the  federal  Senate 
has  become  infected  with  the  all-pervading  atmosphere  of  '  graft."  " 

The  Springfield  Republican  (Ind.),  in  speaking  of  the  absence  of 
surprise  in  regard  to  the  outcome  of  the  case,  says : 

"  We  can  not  wonder  that  the  Burton  case  fails  to  shock  the  na- 
tion. It  has  become  used  to  these  revelations  of  Congressmen 
and  others  employing  their  official  positions  and  influence  to  put 
money  in  their  purses.  '  Graft'  is  a  term  which  has  come  to  fit 
broadly  upon  the  public,  as  upon  the  private,  life  of  the  time. 
The  people  have  been  furiously  on  the  make,  and  their  public  offi- 
cials have  naturally  been  drawn  into  the  '  push,'  to  the  staggering 
extent  indicated.  The  country  has  been  made  drunken  with  the 
spirit  of  prosperity,  and  Burtons  reel  about  in  Congress  as  cer- 
tain trust-promoters  reel  about  in  the  financial  districts.  It  is  a 
sobering  spectacle.     The  country  may  well  pray  to  be  spared  more 


GENER.\l  Miles— "I  believe  I'll  wait  a  while." 

-  Relise  in  the  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press. 

IN   THEIR   HOURS 

such  commercial  debauches  as  these  of  the  early  seventies  and  the 
late  nineties.     They  seem  to  be  peculiar  to  post-bellum  times." 

Few,  if  any,  papers  doubt  that  it  was  solely  because  of  his  influ- 
ence as  a  Senator  that  Burton  was  retained  by  the  corporation  to 
look  after  its  interests.  The  Pittsburg  Dispatch  (Rep.)  says  that 
"  if  he  had  not  been  a  United  States  Senator,  his  ser\'ices  would 
not  have  been  worth  twenty-five  cents  to  the  shady  concern  which 
retained  him."  "There  can  be  little  doubt,"  says  the  Chicago 
Record-Herald  {Ind.),  "  that  he  will  cease  from  now  on  to  have  any 
consideration  from  his  State  or  his  party.  His  effronterj-.  his 
complete  insensibilit>-  to  the  moral  aspects  of  his  conduct  have  so 
disgusted  all  people  who  have  followed  his  trial  that  no  self- 
respecting  person  could  think  of  associatmg  with  him."     The  Pitts- 


burg Gazette  (Rep.)  and  Chronicle-Telegraph  (Rep.)  give  credit  to 
President  Roosevelt  for  the  conviction.  The  Chronicle-Telegraph 
says  that  this  case  "  is  only  a  part  of  the  general  house-cleaning 
that  is  going  on  in  all 
departments  of  govern 
ment  under  the  direction 
of  the  President.  When 
he  has  completed  his 
work,  every  branch  of 
the  public  service  will 
have  been  made  clean 
and  wholesome."  Other 
Senators,  the  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer  (Ind. 
Dem.)  suggests,  may  be 
"  tarred  with  the  same 
stick."  "  Burton  viola- 
ted the  law  unskilfully." 
says  the  Philadelphia 
A'orth  American  (Ind.). 
but  "what  of  those  who 
have  flouted  it  for  years, 
secure  in  the  astuteness 
with  which  they  accom 
plish  their  ends  t  "  And 
the  St.  Louis  Republic 
(Dem.)  remarks  simil- 
arly :  "  The  lid  must  be  pried  off  at  Washington  before  the  pot  can 
be  cleaned  out.  The  postal  scandals  lifted  it.  revealing  smoke  and 
smell,  and  then  it  fell  back  again.  Now  Senator  Burton's  convic- 
tion pries  it  up  a  little— just  enough  to  let  loose  these  rumors  of 
other  misconduct  of  members  of  Congress." 

The  Topeka  (Kan.)  Capital  (Rep.)  expresses  no  surprise  over 
the  conviction  of  the  senior  Kansas  Senator.     It  says : 

"  There  will  be  plenty  of  morals  drawn  from  this  ending  to  Sen- 
ator Burton's  career,  and  they  will  be  justified.  Three  years  ago  a 
great  opportunity  opened  before  him.  He  had  for  ten  years  pre- 
viously shown  a  grasp  of  public  questions  that  lifted  him  above 
the  heads  of  most  Republican  campaigners  in  Kansas.  He  had 
the  courage  of  his  convictions  when  others  wobbled  and  faltered. 
He  commanded  a  following  all  over  the  State  by  his  aggressive 
assertion  of  his  party's  principles  and  as  well  by  taking  personal 
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defeats  without  resentfulness  or  sulking.  These  qualities  in  Senator 
Burton,  together  with  the  fact  that  he  was  a  student  of  public  issues, 
gave  him  a  strong  position  in  the  State.  When  he  was  elected  to 
the  Senate  by  the  unanimous  vote  of  his  party  in  the  legislature,  it 
was  believed  that  he  would  justify  the  confidence  of  the  party.  It 
is  enough  to  say  that  his  failure  to  do  so  has  brought  terrible  con- 
sequences upon  himself  and  humiliation  to  Kansas.  Senator  Bur- 
ton's failure  was  predicted,  and  those  who  predicted  it  were  wiser 
than  those  who  believed  he  would  rise  to  the  great  opportunity  of 
the  office."  

EXILE   OF   COLORADO    LABOR    LEADERS. 

THE  deportation  of  Colorado  labor  agitators  and  members  of 
labor-unions,  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  strikes  the  news- 
papers as  a  typically  Western  way  of  handling  a  strike  situation. 
"  It  may  not  be  constitutional,  but  it  is  undoubtedly  effective,"  says 
the  Brooklyn  Eagle,  which  goes  on  to  remark  :  "  The  Westerners 
have  a  way  of  doing  things  before  reading  up  the  law.  When  they 
read  the  law  afterward,  they  sometimes  find  that  it  exacts  a  differ- 
ent conduct;  but  when  they  get  to  the  reading,  the  complainants 
are  not  always  in  a  position  to  object."  These  deportations  form 
the  latest  feature  of  the  miners'  strike,  whicli  has  been  in  progress 
all  winter.  At  times  parts  of  the 
State  have  been  under  martial 
law.  On  or  about  March  i  the 
civil  authorities  of  Telluride, 
Colo.,  arrested  thirty-seven 
members  and  friends  of  the 
striking  miners'  union,  charged 
them  with  vagrancy,  and  con- 
demned them  to  pay  fines  of  S25 
each,  return  to  work,  or  leave 
the  county.  Those  who'  refused 
to  acquiesce  were  put  to  work 
upon  the  streets,  and  one  man 
who  would  not  work  was  chained 
to  a  telegraph-pole.  On  March 
14  sixty-five  or  seventy  union 
miners  and  sympathizers  were 
seized  in  the  night  in  Telluride 
and  vicinity  by  an  armed  posse 
of  the  Telluride  "  Citizens'  Alli- 
ance," were  placed  on  a  special 
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The  Bear  :  •'  Wait  until  I  thaw  out. 
—Rogers  in  Harper's  Weekly. 


WON'T   STAY    CORKED. 

— May  bell  in  the  Brooklyn  Eagie. 

train,  and  sent  to  Ouray,  in  the 
next  county,  with  warnings  not 
to  return.  The  authorities  in 
Trinidad,  in  another  part  of  the 
State,  were  favorably  impressed 
by  this  example,  and  on  March 
26  Major  Hill,  commanding  the 
militia  at  Trinidad,  arrested 
"Mother"  Jones,  William 
Wardjon,  a  labor  leader  from 
Iowa,  and  Joseph  Poggianni  and 
Adolph  Bartoli,  editors  of  an 
Italian  radical  weekly,  placed 
them  on  an  eastbound  train,  and 
ordered  them  never  to  return  to 
the  county. 

The  Brooklyn  Eagle,  quoted 
above,  approves  this  action  in 
the  following  editorial : 


THE    MERRY-GO-ROUND   I.V    WAR. 

Mechanical  explanation  of  the  war  news. 

—  Bradley  in  the  Chicago  News. 

SPRING   OPENINGS   IN   THE   FAR   EAST. 


"The  trouble-makers  have 
been  advising  the  assassination 
of  free  workmen  and  soldiers,  they  have  paraded  with  the  red  flag 
aloft  and  the  stars  and  stripes  trailing  in  the  filth  of  the  streets, 
and  both  in  the  union  meetings  and  in  their  newspaper  they  have 
been  counseling  defiance  of  law  and  order.  They  have  invited  a 
sorer  punishment  then  they  received;  indeed,  it  is  feared  that 
they  will  convert  their  exile  to  a  cheap  martyrdom  and  resume 
their  mischief  in  States  that  have  less  courage  than  has  Colorado. 
The  Italians  in  the  latter  State  have  proved  ready  followers  of 
such  leaders,  and  the  exile  has  happened  none  too  soon.  It  is  ob- 
vious that  our  immigration  laws  are  not  enforced  so  rigorously  as 
they  should  be.  Speech  and  faith  have  no  trammels  in  this  coun- 
try, but  compliance  with  evil  teachings  is  dangerous.  The  exiles 
from  Colorado  were  not  expelled  as  leaders  of  labor-unions,  but  as 
potential  murderers." 

Another  approving  newspaper  is  the  Chicago  Chronicle,  which 
says : 

"What  they  call  a  strike  in  the  Colorado  mines  is,  in  fact,  an 
insurrection.  The  people  whom  they  designate  as  working  men 
in  Colorado  are  in  truth  rebels  and  outlaws.  What  they  call  free 
speech  in  Colorado  is  incitement  to  violence  and  crime.  What 
they  call  the  constitutional  rights  of  working  men  in  Colorado  are 
not  constitutional  rights  at  all.  They  are  false  pretenses  made  to 
cover  active  sedition.  When  they  .say  that  the  military  forces  of 
the  State  have  been  used  to  break  a  strike,  they  know  that  they  are 
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publishing  falsehood.     The  military  forces  of  the  State  have  been 
used  to  enforce  order  and  maintain  law." 

The  Springfield  Republican,  however,  regards  the  deportation 
as  an  illegal  act,  and  remarks  that  this  resort  "  to  high-handed  and 
lawless  measures  on  the  part  of  established  authority  is  calculated 
to  create  the  impression  that  the  state  power  is  lending  itself  to 
the  selfish  purposes  of  only  one  party  to  the  controversy,"  while  at 
the  same  time  "  it  conveys  an  idea  of  persecution  which  would  not 
be  helpful  in  preventing  the  labor  movement  from  being  carried  to 
■extremes."     The  New  York  Times  observes  similarly  : 

"  Deporting  obnoxious  persons  is  not  only  an  outrage  upon  indi- 
vidual liberty,  but  it  is  futile.  If  such  people  violate  the  law,  ar- 
rest them,  apply  to  them  the  penalties  which  the  law  prescribes, 
and  follow  them  on  appeal,  if  necessary,  to  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States.  Labor  leaders  should  be  given  to  understand 
that  they  have  no  class  privilege  in  exemption  from  the  statutes 
and  ordinances  established  for  the  protection  of  the  public  peace 
and  the  defense  of  individual  and  corporate  rights.  Their  own 
rights  are  sacred ;  but  so  are  the  rights  of  others,  and  these  must 
be  respected  as  fully  as  are  their  own. 

"  The  people  of  Colorado,  acting  through  tlieir  duly  accredited 
representatives  and  in  strict  accordance  with  law.  could  quickly 
end  the  conditions  which  they  have  come  to  regard  as  intolerable. 
and  which  they  propose  to  remedy  by  creating  conditions  differ- 
ent, perhaps,  but  scarcely  more  tolerable.  Lawlessness  is  anarchy, 
whether  created  by  act  of  a  trades-union  or  resulting  from  a  con- 
ference between  the  governor  and  the  attorney-general.  One  brave 
man,  by  applying  the  law,  broke  up  the  terrible  Molly  Rlaguire 
conspiracy  in  Pennsylvania,  which  had  maintained  a  reign  of 
terror  for  years  in  the  anthracite  districts.  There  are  no  condi- 
tions existing  in  Colorado  which  one  brave  man,  with  public  sup- 
port, could  not  end  in  a  fortnight." 

Labor,  a  Socialist  weekly  published  in  St.  Louis,  says: 

"  Corporate  and  commercial  greed  in  Telluride  are  manufacturing 
the  match  that  may  light  the  flames  of  an  industrial  revolution 
that  may  require  oceans  of  human  blood  to  extinguish.  The  prin- 
ciples of  unionism  teach  the  working  man  to  be  patient,  but  there 
is  a  breaking  point,  and  it  may  be  reached  by  the  cupidity  of  the 
despots  who  are  shielded  by  a  corrupt  and  debauched  state  ad- 
ministration. The  chattel  slaves  whose  flesh  bore  the  marks  of  a 
master's  lash,  and  the  cry  of  an  African  mother  whose  babe  was 
torn  from  her  breast  and  sold  for  profit,  awakened  the  brawn  of  a 
nation  to  rise  like  a  giant  and  strangle  the  monstrous  .system  that 
put  upon  the  auction-block  man,  woman,  and  child.     A  few  more 


Telluride  infamies  and  the  spark  of  rebellion  may  grow  to  a  blaze, 
and  if  patience  ever  ceases  to  be  a  virtue,  the  tornado  will  burst 
with  a  fury  that  will  leap  every  barrier  of  law,  and  will  not  stop 
until  the  appetite  of  revenge  is  fully  satiated.  If  the  owners  of 
mines  and  the  venders  of  merchandise  can  violate  the  law  and  sub- 
ject citizens  who  toil  to  insult  and  humiliation,  with  the  sanction 
and  approval  of  a  governor,  then  it  is  time  that  the  most  sacred 
law  of  nature — the  law  of  self-defense— should  appeal  to  every 
man  who  hates  tyranny  and  loves  liberty." 


ATTACKING  THE  MEAT  TRUST. 

"V  "'  OW  that  the  Administration  has  won  its  case  against  the 
■^  ^  Northern  Securities  merger,  a  demand  is  being  made  for 
action  against  the  meat  trust,  or,  as  it  is  often  called,  the  beef 
trust.  The  St.  Louis  Globe-Defuocrat,  a  strongly  Republican 
paper,  published  in  a  great  meat-packing  center,  a  paper  which 
can  not  be  accused  of  trying  to  ensnare  the  President  with  un- 
friendly advice,  declares  that  the  beef  trust  "  is  a  far  meaner  and 
more  destructive  combine  than  the  Hill  and  Morgan  pool  ever  was 
or  ever  could  be,"  and  calls  upon  the  President  to  "  smash  "  it.  It 
seems  that  an  investigation  of  this  trust  is  being  made  by  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  and  Labor,  but  the  Chicago  Tribune,  an- 
other Republican  paper  published  in  a  great  meat-packing  center, 
thinks  that  such  treatment  is  too  gentle,  and  suggests  that  "  it 
needs  to  be  given  a  more  powerful  medicine,"  What  angers  these 
journals  more  than  anything  else  is  the  fact  that  immediately  after 
the  merger  decision  the  price  of  beef  was  strongly  advanced  while 
the  price  of  beef  on  the  hoof  remained  the  same.  This  is  taken  as 
an  exhibition  of  defiant  arrogance  and  avarice.  Says  the  Des 
Moines  Register  and  Leader  (Rep.) : 

"The  situation  calls  for  prompt  action  and  relief.  The  validity 
of  the  anti-trust  laws  of  the  country  has  recently  been  assured. 
The  alleged  meat  trust  aflfects  every  person  in  the  country.  The 
arbitrary  controlling  of  the  market  and  raising  of  meat  prices  are 
unwarranted  and  unlawful.  No  time  should  be  lost  in  putting  a 
stop  to  it  in  a  manner  at  once  peremptory,  exemplary,  and  admon- 
itory." 

The  Washington  Post  (Ind.)  says  of  the  action  by  the  Washing- 
ton authorities  : 
"  The  work  of  inquiring  into  the  beef  trust  has  been  delegated  to 


DROPPING  THE  PILOT. 


The  Morgan  steamship  crust  passes  into  the  hands  of  British  stockholders. 

— Naughton  in  the  Minneapolis  Tribune. 


WE'RE  NOT   RUNNING  AMUCK— .\RE   WE,   KNOX.'" 

— Bush  in  the  New  York  World. 
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the  Department  of  Commerce,  which  now  has  agents  in  the  field 
assigned  to  that  duly.  It  is  generally  admitted  that  it  will  be 
much  more  difficult  to  make  a  case  against  the  beef  trust  than 
against  the  Northern  Securities  Company.  The  railroad  organi- 
zation was  a  physical  consolidation,  a  matter  of  records  and  stocks 
and  bonds.  The  beef  trust,  like  the  lobby,  keeps  no  books,  but 
operates  under  an  agreement  which  has  probably  never  been  re- 
duced to  writing.  That  the  combination  works  successfully  there 
is  no  room  for  doubt.  The  fact  that  a  combination  exists  may  be 
very  difficult  to  prove.  The  beef  trust  is  apparently  resting  serene 
in  the  confidence  that  the  Supreme  Court  will  not  base  a  decision 
against  it  upon  circumstantial  evidence." 

In  the  mean  time  another  movement  against  the  trust  is  afoot, 
this  one  by  the  cattlemen.  It  is  described  by  the  Salt  Lake 
Herald (Dem.),  which  says: 

"  If  the  venture  proposed  by  the  stockmen  of  the  West,  backed 
by  the  National  Livestock  Association,  is  as  successful  as  most  of 
us  hope  it  will  be,  there  will  be  no  necessity  for  any  investigation 
into  the  conduct  of  the  meat  trust.  This  is  true  because  there  will 
be  no  meat  trust  to  investigate.  The  stockmen  are  going  into  the 
meat-packing  business  for  themselves.  They  propose  to  give  the 
trust  something  it  has  not  had  for  a  long  time — competition. 

"  Money  is  being  subscribed  for  the  purchase  of  a  big  plant  at 
Kansas  City,  a  plant  with  a  capacity  of  2.0C0  head  of  cattle.  4.000 
hogs,  and  4,000  sheep  daily.  An  option  on  this  plant,  running 
until  May  i.  has  been  secured,  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  the 
purchase  will  be  completed  on  or  before  that  date.  Surely  the 
stockmen  will  have  all  the  sympathy  they  could  desire  in  their 
fight  against  the  trust.  And  they  are  in  an  excellent  position  to 
fight  it. 

"  The  National  Livestock  Association  is  a  corporation  that  rep- 
resents many  miilons  of  dollars  in  cattle  and  sheep  and  hogs.  Mem- 
bers of  this  organization  own  the  greater  part  of  the  livestock  in 
the  country.  They  should  be  able  to  make  things  decidedly  inter- 
esting for  the  trust.  The  first  object  of  the  stockmen  is,  of  course, 
to  secure  higher  prices  for  their  cattle.  This  does  not  necessarily 
mean  that  the  prices  of  dressed  meats  will  be  increased.  On  the 
contrary-,  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  they  will  be  lowered. 

"  The  cry  of  the  livestock  men  has  been  all  along  that  the  differ- 
ence between  the  price  of  cattle  on  the  hoof  and  dressed  meat  is 
entirely  too  great.  They  contend  that  the  meat  trust  could  well 
afford  to  pay  more  for  livestock  and  still  reduce  the  price  of 
dressed  meats.  They  think  they  will  be  able  to  accomplish  ex- 
actly these  things  by  the  establishment  of  packing-plants  of  their 
own.  By  diverting  their  stock  to  independent  plants  operated  by 
their  own  people  the  stockmen  will  deprive  the  trust  of  much  of 
its  raw  material,  and  the  consumer  will  be  immeasurably  benefited. 

"  The  question  is  as  to  whether  or  not  the  trust  will  be  able  to 
drive  the  independents  out  of  business  before  they  get  fairly 
started.  There  are  many  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  independ- 
ents. They  must  build  or  purchase  refrigerator-cars,  they  must 
secure  favorable  freight  rates,  they  must  be  prepared  to  market 
their  output  promptly  and  cheaply.  The  trust  has  all  the  facilities 
now.  It  can  be  depended  upon  to  take  every  advantage  of  them 
and  by  fair  means  or  foul  to  drive  out  the  independents  if  it  is  at 
all  possible  for  it  to  do  so." 


"GRAFT"   AS   A   NATIONAL  TAINT. 

"  '  I  ""HE  spirit  of  graft  and  of  lawlessness  is  the  American 
*•  spirit,"  says  Mr.  Lincoln  Steffens,  in  his  new  book  on  city 
corruption,  and  this  piercing  and  stinging  charge  is  indorsed  by 
practically  all  the  newspapers  that  comment  on  it.  "  The  corrup- 
tion of  our  American  politics  is  our  American  corruption,  political, 
but  financial  and  industrial  too,"  says  Mr.  Steffens  in  an  article  in 
the  current  McClure''s ;  and  the  New  ^orY  Journal  of  Cotnmerce 
remarks  corroboratively  that  "  it  is  a  severe  indictment,  but  it  con- 
tams  a  deplorable  measure  of  truth."  The  fact  is,  this  commercial 
authority  adds,  our  "general  moral  sense  is  blunted."  "  Our  pol- 
itics are  rotten  because  prominent  citizens  can  make  money  by 
keeping  them  rotten,"  declares  the  New  York  Evening  Post ;  and 
the  Kansas  City  Journal  says  of  Mr.  Steffens's  biting  words  that 
"every  person  who  has  any  knowledge  of  the  inside  of  American 


state  and  municipal  politics  is  well  aware  that  he  has  a  fearfully- 
broad  basis  of  fact  to  rest  his  conclusions  upon." 

The  people  who  are  forever  talking  about  the  need  of  "  business- 
men in  politics"  are  informed  by  Mr.  Steffens  that  the  business 
men  are  really  the  arch-corruptors.     He  says : 

"Business  started  the  corruption  of  politics  in  Pittsburg;  up- 
holds it  in  Philadelphia ;  boomed  with  it  in  Chicago,  and  withered 
with  its  reform ;  and  in 
New  York  business 
financed  the  return  of 
Tammany  Hall.  Here, 
then,  is  our  guide  out  of 
the  labyrinth.  Not  the  po- 
litical ring,  but  big  busi- 
ness—that is  the  crux  of 
the  situation.  Our  polit- 
ical corruption  is  a  sys- 
tem, a  regularly  estab- 
lished custom  of  the 
country,  by  which  our  po- 
litical leaders  are  hired, 
by  bribery,  by  the  license 
to  loot,  and  by  quiet  mor- 
al support,  to  conduct  the 
government  of  city,  state, 
and  nation,  not  for  the 
common  good,  but  for  the 
special  interests  of  private 
business.  Not  the  politi- 
cian, then,  not  the  bribe- 
taker, but  the  bribe-giver, 
the  man  we  are  so  proud 
of,  our  successful  busi- 
ness man — he  is  the  source 
emment." 


MR.   LINCOLN  STEFFENS. 

His  investigations  of  political  corruption 
convince  him  that  the  spirit  of  graft  "  is- 
the  American  spirit." 

and  the  sustenance  of  our  bad  gov- 


Well,  the  graft  spirit,  then,  is  the  business  spirit,  and  the  busi- 
ness spirit  is  the  American  spirit.  So  there  Ave  are.  Mr.  Steffens- 
goes  on  to  handle  the  business  man  in  the  following  fashion : 

"  Now,  the  typical  American  citizen  is  the  business  man.  The 
typical  business  man  is  a  bad  citizen;  he  is  busy.  If  he  is  a  '  big 
business  man  '  and  very  busy,  he  does  not  neglect,  he  is  busy  witlv 
politics,  oh.  very  busy  and  very  businesslike.  I  found  him  buy- 
ing boodlers  in  St.  Louis,  defending  grafters  in  Minneapolis,  orig- 
inating corruption  in  Pittsburg,  sharing  with  bosses  in  Philadel- 
phia, deploring  reform  in  Chicago,  and  beating  good  government 
with  corruption  funds  in  New  York.  He  is  a  self-righteous  fraud, 
this  big  business  man.  He  is  the  chief  source  of  corruption,  and 
it  were  a  boon  if  he  would  neglect  politics." 

Nor  can  we  clear  ourselves  by  blaming  tne  "foreign  element" 
for  our  political  corruption.     Says  Mr.  Steffens: 

"  When  I  set  out  on  my  travels,  an  honest  New  Yorker  told  me 
honestly  that  I  would  find  that  the  Irish,  the  Catholic  Irish,  were 
at  the  bottom  of  it  all  eveiywhere.     The  first  city  I  went  to  was- 
St.  Louis,  a  German  city.     The  next  was  Minneapolis,  a  Scandi- 
navian city,  with  a  leadership  of  New  Englanders.     Then  came 
Pittsburg,  Scotch  Presbyterian,  and  that  was  what  my  New  Eng- 
land  friend  was.     'Ah,  but   they  are  all  foreign  populations,'  I 
heard.    The  next  city  was  Philadelphia,  the  purest  American  com- 
munity of  all,  and  the  most  hopeless.     And  after  that  came  Chi- 
cago and  New  York,  both  mongrel-bred,  but  the  one  a  triimiph  of 
reform,  and  the  other  the  best  example  of  good  government  that  I 
had  seen.    The  '  foreign  element '  excuse  is  one  of  the  hypocritical 
lies  that  save  us  from  the  clear  sight  of  ourselves." 

We  are  not  as  those  who  are  without  hope,  however,  thinks  the 
Chicago  Tribune,  published  in  a  city  that  is  "  half-free  and  fight- 
ing on."     It  remarks: 

"  In  spite  of  all  the  preaching  of  the  moralists  there  will  con- 
tinue to  be  '  captains  of  industry  '  and  other  business  men  who 
will  be  ready  to  pay  bribes  when  they  can  find  men  willing  to  take 
them.  But  the  corruption  of  legislatures  and  councils  is  becoming 
a  matter  of  increasing  difficulty,  because  the  mass  of  the  people 
understand  the  situation  much  better  than  they  used  to.  They 
see  that  the  bribe-givers  and  the  bribe-takers  are  in  a  conspiracy 
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to  plunder  them.  Their  business  instincts  are  awakened,  and  to 
protect  their  property  interests  they  uni«^e  to  elect  representatives 
who  can  not  be  so  easily  corrupted.  Chicagoans  see  now  far  more 
clearly  than  they  did  a  few  years  ago  that  it  is  unbusinesslike  to 
elect  aldermen  who  will  assist  street-railroad  capitalists  to  rob 
them. 

"  When  the  business  education  of  the  people  who  are  not  in 
business  or  in  politics — and  they  are  the  great  majority — shall 
have  been  perfected  so  that  they  perceive  fully  that  corruption  in 
public  life  exists  at  their  expense — that  the  bribes  the  business 
man  pays  and  the  protits  he  makes  out  of  the  legislation  he  buys 
come  out  of  their  pockets — they  will  take  steps  to  protect  them- 
selves. 

"  It  is  right  to  educate  the  conscience  of  the  public  as  to  the  in- 
iquity of  bribery.  The  intelligence  of  the  public  should  be  edu- 
cated also  so  that  it  may  know  what  bribery-  costs  it.  It  has  cost 
Chicagoans  many  millions  of  dollars  in  the  single  item  of  street- 
car franchises." 


THE   AMERICAN    COMMERCIAL 
DUUMVIRATE. 

JOHN  MOODY,  editor  of  "Moody's  Manual  of  Corporation 
Securities,"  who  speaks  with  authority  upon  matters  commerr 
cial,  informs  us  that  the  centralization  of  industry  and  finance  has 
gone  so  far  in  this 
country  that  our  whole 
business  system  re- 
volves around  two 
mighty  allied  groups 
of  capitalists,  the 
Rockefeller  group  and 
the  Morgan  group.  In 
his  new  and  valuable 
reference  book  on  the 
trusts  Mr.  Moody  says 
that  these  two  power- 
ful aggregations, 
working  now  in  har- 
mony, and  soon,  per 
haps,  in  unity,  "con- 
stitute the  heart  of  the 
business  and  commer- 
cial life  of  the  nation, 
the  others  all  being 
the  arteries  which  per 
meate  in  a  thousand 
ways  our  whole  na- 
tional life,  making 
their  influence  felt  in 
every  home  and  ham- 
let, yet  all  connected 
with  and  dependent  on 
this  great  central 
source,  the  influence 
and  policy  of  which 
dominates   them   all." 


ImasioiaryI 


Copyright,  1904,  by  John  Moody. 

IHE  ROCKKFF.LLER-MORGAN     '  FA.MII.V   TREE." 

Chart  showing  the  concentration,  alliance,  and  interdependence  of  the  ijreat  financial,  com- 
mercial, and  industrial  interests  of  the  United  States. 

—From  "The  Truth  about  the  Trusts."  by  John  Moodj-. 


The  Morgan  group  has  had  the  misfortune  to  be  connected 
with  the  Mercantile  Marine  trust,  the  steel  trust,  and,  in  pop- 
ular supposition,  with  the  shipbuilding  trust,  all  three  of  which 
have  failed  to  realize  the  rosy  hopes  of  their  projectors,  while 
the  Rockefeller  group,  Mr.  Moody  remarks,  does  not  seem  "  to 
be  prominently  connected  with  any  of  the  crippled  or  mismanaged 
trusts." 

Mr.  Moody  says  of  the  Rockefeller  group : 

"The  large  diagram  .  .  .  gives  an  indication  of  the  extent  to 
which  the  greater  trusts  are  dominated  by  that  remarkable  group 
of  men  known  as  the  '  Standard  Oil,'  or  Rockefeller  financiers. 
These  men,  it  will  be  seen,  either  entirely  control  or  make  their  in- 
fluence felt  to  a  marked  degree  in  all  the  greater  trusts.    They  are, 


in  fact,  the  real  fathers  of  the  trust  idea  in  this  country-,  and.  of 
course,  have  always  been  the  controlling  factors  in  that  most  far- 
reaching  and  successful  of  all  trusts,  the  Standard  Oil  Company. 
This  latter  corporation,  with  a  par  value  capitalization  of 
$97,500,000.  absolutely  dominates  the  oil  industry  of  the  United 
States,  supplying  eighty-four  per  cent,  of  the  domestic  demand  oi 
oil  and  over  ninety  per  cent,  of  the  export  demand.  Furthermore, 
it  produces  in  the  neighborhood  of  two  hundred  different  b)  • 
products  of  oil,  and  in  nearly  all  of  these  latter  industries  there  are 
said  to  be  large  profits  which  contribute  to  an  important  extent  in 
making  up  the  enormous  earnings  of  the  trust.  The  dividends  of 
the  Standard  Oil  trust  are  more  than  $40,000,000  per  year,  and  its 
net  profits  are  reported  to  exceed  over  $60,000,000  per  annum. 

"  But  it  is  not  merely  in  oil  and  its  allied  industries  that  the 
Rockefeller  interests  are  dominant.  They  are  the  controlling 
factors  in  the  copper  trust  and  the  smelters"  trust,  and  are  also 
closely  identified  with  the  mammoth  tobacco  trust,  which  now 
practically  encircles  the  globe.  Furthermore,  while  not  entirely 
dominant,  they  are  interested  in  and  display  a  marked  influence  in 
the  great  Morgan  properties,  such  as  the  United  States  Steel  Cor- 
poration. In  the  hundreds  of  smaller  industrial  trusts,  the  Rocke- 
feller interests  are  also  conspicuous  in  many  ways.  They  domi- 
nate a  variety  of  minor  industries,  and  it  was  recently  reported 
that  they  had  acquired  an  important  interest  in  the  production  of 
asbestos. 

"  Even  a  hasty  glance  through  the  pages  of  this'book  will  show 
that  the  different  mem- 
bers of  the  Standard 
group  of  financiers  are 
identified  with  a  great 
many  of  the  promi- 
nent trusts  herein  de- 
scribed, and  It  is  a  well- 
known  fact  that  their 
indirect  influence  is  of 
great  importance  in 
many  other  industrial 
consolidations.  It  is 
worth  noting,  how- 
ever, and  is  a  matter 
of  some  significance 
that  they  do  not  seem 
to  be  prominently  con- 
nected with  any  of  the 
crippled  or  misman- 
aged trusts  which  are 
described  in  Part  III. 
"  Coming  to  the  fran- 
chise aggregations,  we 
find  that  everywhere 
the  Standard  Oil  influ- 
ence is  most  promi- 
nent. The  Rockefeller 
interests  practically 
dominate  the  entire 
public  service  aggre- 
gations of  Greater 
New  York,  represent- 
ed by  over  ^^725, 000,- 
000  of  capital ;  they 
are  allied  in  interest 
with  the  well-known 
United  Gas  Improve- 


ment Company,  of  Philadelphia,  which  is  itself  the  leading  cor- 
poration of  the  famous  Philadelphia  or  Widener-Elkins  group, 
and  which  dominates  the  public  utility  interests  in  a  number  of  the 
largest  centers  of  population  in  the  United  States,  and  in  addition 
controls  the  lighting  interests  of  a  score  or  more  of  the  smaller 
American  cities. 

"And  turning  to  the  steam-railroad  field,  we  find  that  the 
Standard  Oil  interests  are  one  of  the  conspicuous  factors, 
and  are  steadily  increasing  their  influence  there.  One  of 
the  greater  groups  (the  Gould-Rockefeller)  is,  of  course,  di- 
rectly dominated  by  them  ;  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Stand- 
ard influence  is  felt  quite  forcefully  in  all  the  railroad  groups, 
and  this  influence  is  showing  a  steady  growth  throughout  the 
entire  steam-railroad  field.  It  is  now  freely  predicted  in  Wall 
Street  that  the  next  decade  will   see   the   Rockefeller  interests 
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the  single  dominating  force  in  the  world  of  railway  finance  and 
control. 

"  The  great  Rockefeller  alliances  in  the  railroad  and  industrial 
fields  are  iupplemented  and  welded  together,  as  it  were,  through 
the  New  i'ork  Citj-  financial  interests  of  the  group.  Their  bank- 
ing influence  is  of  very  great  importance,  and  their  ramifications 
are  far-reaching  and  of  great  effectiveness.  Thus,  the  Standard 
Oil  chain  of  banking  institutions,  headed  by  the  great  National 
City  Bank,  witii  a  capital  and  surplus  of  $40,000,000,  and  deposits 
exceeding  S200.ooo.ooo,  includes  also  the  Hanover  National  Bank 
and  Second  National  Bank,  the  United  States  Trust  Company, 
the  Farmers"  Loan  and  Trust  Company,  and  Central  Realty  Bond 
and  Trust  Company,  and  a  number  of  smaller  institutions.  Some 
of  these  banks  (particularly  the  National  City)  have  strong  domi- 
nating inHuence  with  the  larger  banking  institutions  of  other  great 
cities.  The  Standard  interests  are  also  closely  alHed  with  the 
great  life  insurance  companies,  such  as  the  Equitable  and  the 
Mutual,  of  New  York. 

"  In  fact,  it  is  not  possible  to  more  than  attempt  an  approximate 
estimate  of  the  entire  Standard  Oil  industrial,  financial,  and  com- 
mercial interests  of  the  nation,  as  their  ramifications  are  so  varied 
and  extensive  that  a  clear  line  of  demarcation  could  not  be  drawn 
which  would  absolutely  distinguish  the  interests  which  are  more  or 
less  dominated  by  them  from  those  which  are  not.  The  chart 
which  we  publish,  however,  gives  a  fairly  accurate  '  bird's-eye 
view  "  of  the  iiiimensit}'  of  their  influence  and  importance  as  the 
leading  factors  in  American  financial  and  industrial  affairs." 

Turning  now  to  the  Morgan  group,  we  find  it  only  a  little  less 
umportant  than  the  Standard  Oil  aggregation : 

"  The  Morgan  group  of  industries  and  transportation  companies 
is,  next  to  the  Standard  Oil  interests,  by  far  the  most  important. 
In  fact,  the  only  gigantic  interests  or  groups  which  can  in  any 
sense  be  considered  as  on  the  same  plane  are  the  Rockefeller  and 
Morgan  groups.  There  are,  it  is  true,  a  number  of  other  large 
groups  in  special  lines,  but  these  two  are  the  only  distinctively 
great  interests  that  dominate  immense  areas  in  all  lines — steam 
transportation,  public  service,  industrial,  financial,  banking,  insur- 
ance, and  so  forth.  The  great  Morgan  enterprises  in  the  indus- 
trial world  are  the  steel  and  shipping  trusts,  the  electrical  supply 
trust,  the  rubber  trust,  and  a  score  or  more  of  smaller  aggrega- 
tions. In  the  public  utility  field  the  Morgan  interests  dominate  a 
series  of  lesser  enterprises,  but  have  never  been  so  conspicuous 
in  these  lines  as  have  the  Rockefeller  financiers. 

"  But  it  is  in  the  railroad  world  that  the  Morgan  influence  makes 
its  greatest  claim  for  public  attention.  In  Part  V.  of  this  book 
will  be  found  figures  indicating  that  the  Morgan  group  of  steam- 
railroad  properties  embraces  over  47.000  miles  of  lines,  or  nearly 
twice  the  mileage  of  any  other  one  group ;  and  its  capitalization 
exceeds  $2,265,000,000,  a  sum  far  in  excess  of  that  of  any  of  the 
other  five  groups,  and,  in  fact,  amounting  to  nearly  twenty-five  per 
cent,  of  all  the  group  railroad  capital  of  the  United  States.  The 
Morgan  railroad  properties  are  nearly  all  located  in  growing  sec- 
tions of  the  country,  and  there  is  probably  a  very  small  proportion 
of  worthless  and  unprofitable  mileage  embraced  in  the  various 
Morgan  systems.  Another  feature  about  the  Morgan  group  is 
that  in  most  cases  the  lines  embraced  absolutely  dominate  certain 
sections  of  the  country,  such  as,  for  instance,  the  entire  South  and 
the  great  Northwest. 

"The  Morgan  domination,  like  the  Standard  Oil,  makes  itself 
felt  through  the  means  and  influence  of  large  metropolitan  financial 
institutions  and  great  banks,  such  as  the  National  Bank  of  Com- 
merce, First  National  Bank,  Chase  National  Bank,  and  Liberty 
National  Bank.  The  great  life  insurance  companies,  such  as  the 
New  York  Life,  and  trusc  companies,  such  as  the  Mercantile, 
Guaranty,  and  Central  Trust,  are  generally  rated  as  being  at  least 
partially  under  the  Morgan  control." 

Far  from  being  hostile  to  each  other,  these  two  mighty  groups 
are  .so  closely  allied  that  it  would  not  be  far  wrong  to  call  them 
one.     Says  Mr.  Moody: 

"It  should  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  these  two  great 
groups  of  capitalists  and  financiers  are  in  any  real  sense  rivals  or 
competitors  for  power,  or  that  such  a  thing  as  '  war'  exists  be- 
tween them,  for,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  they  are  not  only  friendly, 
but  they  are  allied  to  each  other  by  many  close  ties,  and  it  would 
probably  require  only  a  little  stretch  of  the  imagination  to  describe 


them  as  a  single  great  Rockefeller- Morgan  group.  It  is  felt  and 
recognized  on  every  hand  in  Wall  Street  to-day  that  they  are  har- 
monious in  nearly  all  particulars,  and  that  instead  of  there  being 
danger  of  their  relations  ever  becoming  strained  it  will  be  only  a 
matter  of  a  brief  period  when  one  will  be  more  or  less  completely 
absorbed  by  the  other,  and  a  grand  close  alliance  will  be  the  nat- 
ural outcome  of  conditions  which,  so  far  as  human  foresight  can 
see.  can  logically  have  no  other  result. 

"Around  these  two  groups,  or  what  must  ultimately  become  one 
greater  group,  all  the  other  smaller  groups  of  capitalists  congre- 
gate. They  are  all  allied  and  intertwined  by  their  various  mutual 
interests;  for  instance,  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  interests  are, 
on  the  one  hand,  allied  with  the  Vanderbilts,  and,  on  the  other, 
with  the  Rockefellers.  The  Vanderbilts  are  closely  allied  with  the 
Morgan  group,  and  both  the  Pennsylvania  and  A'anderbilt  interests 
have  recently  become  the  dominating  factors  in  the  Reading  sys- 
tem, a  former  Morgan  road,  and  the  most  important  part  of  the 
anthracite  coal  combine,  which  has  always  been  dominated  by  the 
Morgan  people.  Furthermore,  the  Goulds,  who  are  closely  allied 
with  the  Rockefellers,  are  on  most  harmonious  terms  with  the 
Moores,  of  the  Rock  Island  system,  and  the  latter  are  allied  in 
interest  quite  closely  with  both  the  Harriman  and  the  Morgan 
groups.  Therefore,  viewed  as  a  whole,  we  find  the  dominating 
influences  in  the  trusts  to  be  made  up  of  an  intricate  network  of 
large  and  small  groups  of  capitalists,  many  allied  to  one  another 
by  ties  of  more  or  less  importance,  but  all  being  appendages  to  or 
parts  of  the  greater  groups,  which  are  themselves  dependent  on 
and  allied  with  the  two  mammoth  or  Rockefeller  and  Morgan 
groups.  These  two  mammoth  groups  jointly  (for,  as  pointed  out, 
they  really  may  be  regarded  as  one)  constitute  the  heart  of  the 
business  and  commercial  life  of  the  nation,  the  others  all  being  the 
arteries  which  permeate  in  a  thousand  ways  our  whole  national 
life,  making  their  influence  felt  in  every  home  and  hamlet,  yet  all 
connected  with  and  dependent  on  this  great  central  source,  the  in- 
fluence and  policy  of  which  dominates  them  all." 


TOPICS   IN    BRIEF. 

Russia's  troops  are  said  to  be  in  splendid  health,  bvit  they  are  on  the  edge 
of  some  very  unhealthful  territory. —  Tlie  Cliicago  News. 

A  New  Orleans  man  lives  with  his  backbone  removed.  He  would  at- 
tract no  attention  in  Washington. — The  Washington  Post. 

Perhaps  the  beef  trust  raised  the  price  merely  to  help  Mr.  Knox"s  head 
along  on  its  return  to  its  normal  size.— T'/ze  Detroit  Tribune. 

It  would  be  easier  for  Mr.  Hearst  if  the  Democrats  were  as  enthusiastic 
as  the  Republicans  are  over  his  candidacy. —  T/ie  Washington  Post. 

If  the  Democratic  party  can  not  save  itself  from  Hearst,  how  could  it  be 
trusted  to  save  the  country  from  anything?— 77/(f  Kansas  City  Journal. 

Togo  the  Russian  wants,  we  know  ; 
But  can't  tell  where  he  is  Togo. 

—John  B.  Tabb  in  the  Baltimore  Sun. 

If  the  worse  comes  to  the  worst,  President  Roosevelt  should  not  hesitate 
to  reelect  himself  to  the  presidency  by  executive  order.—  The  Atlanta 
Journal. 

Is  it  in  accordance  with  the  usages  of  civilized  warfare  for  Port  Arthur  to 
keep  on  resisting  after  it  has  been  captured  so  often  in  the  despatches?— 
The  Chicago  News. 

JunOE  Alton  B.  Parker  has  just  rendered  a  decision  in  a  negligence 
case  to  the  effect  that  the  value  of  a  wife  does  not  depend  on  her  good 
looks.  And  that  man  thinks  he  can  be  a  candidate  for  President  !-r/ff 
Buffalo  Express. 

Northern  Securities  stock  has  been  advancing  in  price  since  the  Su- 
preme Court  decision.  Holders  of  Steel  stock  may  now  feel  disposed  to 
ask  the  Attorney-General  to  "run  amuck"  a  little  in  their  direction.— 7//if 
Washington  Post. 

"  Have  you  ever  done  anything  to  entitle  you  to  the  gratitude  of  poster- 
ity?" "No,"  answered  Senator  Sorghum  ;  "and  when  I  see  some  of  the 
statuary  that  is  scattered  about  I  don't  feel  like  tempting  posterity  to  be 
too  grateful."— 77/^  Washington  Star. 

"Dk.an  WORCESTF.R  tells  of  a  [native  Filipino]  family  who  secured  a 
cartoon  of  President  Cleveland  in  the  garb  of  a  friar,  with  a  tin  halo  about 
his  head,  from  an  old  copy  of  Judge  which  he  happened  to  leave  out  of  his 
baggage,  and  when  he  next  visited  that  family  he  found  them  all  on  their 
knees  before  this  wretched  cartoon,  engaged  in  their  evening  devotions."— 
"  The  Philippines  and  the  Far  East,"  by  Homer  C.  Stunts. 

Little  seeds  of  kindness  are 

Quite  charming  in  their  way. 
But  those  sent  out  by  Congressmen 

Are  the  little  seeds  that  pay. 

—  The  New  Orleans  Times-Democrat. 
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IS   FICTION    DETERIORATING  ?-AN    ENGLISH 

VIEW. 

FIFTY  years  ago,  the  kind  of  fiction  that  was  most  popular  in 
England  consisted  of  simple  tales,  with  more  or  less  do- 
mestic interest  and  unvarying  moral  purpose.  It  was  the  day  of 
Miss  Charlotte  Yonge's  vogue,  and  her  novels  were  found  in  every 
household.  To  us  of  a  later  era  the  types  she  portrayed  seem 
unreal  and  old-fashioned,  when  compared  with  the  heroes  and 
heroines  of  contemporary  fiction.  It  is  possible,  however,  that 
the  change  which  has  taken  place  has  been  attended  by  loss,  as 
well  as  by  gain.  Miss  Jane  H.  Findlater,  an  English  writer,  who 
moralizes  (in  The  A'ational  Revie-w,  March)  on  the  "  deteriora- 
tion "  of  modern  fiction,  has  this  to  say  : 

"  There  is  a  tendency  in  human  nature  to  run  always  to  one  ex- 
treme or  another.  •  You  will  find  either  a  very  bad  or  a  very  good 
type  of  hero  the  favorite  of  each  generation — there  is  no  place 
found  in  public  favor  for  the  real  man  of  real  life  who  is  neither 
one  thing  nor  the  other.  Characters,  necessarily,  before  they  be- 
come types,  must  be  extreme  instances  of  that  which  they  embody. 
Whether  Charlotte  Yonge  had  consciously  grasped  this  fact  we 
shall  never  know.  Sufficient  to  say  that  she  acted  upon  it,  and  in 
Sir  Guy  Morville,  the  hero  of  the 'Heir  of  Redclyffe,'  created  a 
type  of  tlie  good  hero  which,  in  popularity,  outran  all  competitors. 
Just  as  Charlotte  Brontd  years  before  had  fascinated  the  world  by 
a  wicked  hero  and  created  the  'Rochester  type,'  so  Charlotte 
Yonge  made  'Morvillism  '  the  fashion  of  the  hour.  Half  the  youth 
of  England  were  modeling  themselves  on  Sir  Guy  a  few  years 
after  the  publication  of  the  'Heir  of  Redclyffe.'  'The  enthusiasm 
about  Charlotte  Yonge  among  the  undergraduates  of  Oxford  in 
1865  was  surprising,'  we  are  told,  and  we  hear  of  regiments  where 
every  officer  had  his  copy  of  the  famous  novel.  The  pre-Raphaelite 
brethren — Rossetti,  William  Morris,  and  Burne-Jones — '  took  Sir 
Guy  as  their  model'  (a  model  which  they  followed  afar  off,  by  all 
accounts).  In  fact,  the  popularity  of  the  book  in  the  most  unlikely 
quarters  was  extraordinary." 

In  our  own  day,  continues  Miss  Findlater,  the  "good  "  hero  has 
gone  suddenly  and  completely  out  of  fashion.  The  first  and 
greatest  essential  in  the  making  of  the  modem  hero  is  held  to  be 
strength,  and  this  not  merely  as  an  admirable  quality,  but  as  a 
means  to  an  end,  as  the  road  to  success.     We  quote  further : 

"The  millionaire  hero  at  present  carries  all  before  him.  The 
type  is  rapidly  becoming  stereotyped,  and  this  richly  gilded  idol 
bids  fair  to  be  worshiped  for  many  days  to  come.  He  is  always 
self-made,  the  clever  carver-out  of  his  own  destinies;  generally 
rough,  blatant,  unscrupulous,  but  always  and  under  all  circum- 
stances forceful  and  masterful.  Let  us  select  at  random  a  few  de- 
scriptions of  this  favorite  type.  They  will  be  found  to  be  curiously 
alike  in  their  main  characteristics.  Each  hero,  you  will  observe) 
is  a  man  of  affairs — of  large  pecuniary  affairs.  The  type  was  first 
ably  drawn  by  Mr.  Anthony  Hope  in  'The  God  in  the  Car,'  some 
ten  years  ago.  Since  then  African  empire-makers  and  millionaires 
have  appeared  in  countless  numbers.  This  was  the  original  em- 
bryo:  'Ruston's  tirst  five  years  of  adult  life  had  been  spent  on  a 
stool  in  a  coal-merchant's  office,  and  the  second  five  somewhere  in 
Africa.  He  came  before  the  public  offering  in  one  closed  hand  a 
new  empire,  asking  with  the  other  opened  hand  for  three  million 
pounds. ' 

"  The  Company  Promoter  is  thus  discussed  : 

"  '  Gentleman  !  Well,  everybody's  a  gentleman  now,  so  I  suppose  Rus- 
ton's one.' 

'"I  call  him  an  unmannerly  brute.  .  .  .  Such  an  ugly  mug  as  he's  got,  too  : 
but  they  say  it's  full  of  character.' 

"  'Character  !    I  should  think  so — enough  to  hang  him  on  sight.' 

"Keep  in  mind  this  description  and  observe  how  little  it  has 
varied  after  ten  years  of  use  in  the  mill  of  fiction  : 

"  '  Karl  Altham  was  a  plain  man  tlio  impressive— a.  man  about  forty-five,his 
gray  thick  hair  crowning  a  strong,  clean-shaven,  mobile  face.  He  did  not 
look  like  a  gentleman,  but  he  had  a  personality— he  stood  out  from  the  ruck  of 
men  as  something  bigger,  stronger,  more  important  than  his  fellows.' 

The  first  employment  of   Karl  Altham  had  been  winkle-selling: 
but    when  the  story  opens    he  is  a  multimillionaire  of    immense 


importance  in  African  affairs."— ("Pigs  in  Clover,"  by  Frank 
Danby.) 

Proceeding  to  a  comparison  of  the  older  and  newer  methods 
of  treating  love  and  marriage,  Miss  Findlater  says: 

"  The  tender  passion,  as  it  was  understood,  or  at  least  described, 
by  Miss  Yonge,  is  far  other  than  it  would  appear  to  be  at  present 
among  the  sons  and  daughters  of  our  day.  As  an  instance  of  the 
bygone  style  of  things,  may  I  quote  from  the  'Heir  of  Redclyffe  "  a 
passage  which  describes  Amy  and  Guy,  their  feelings  and  their  in- 
tercourse during  their  engagement : 

'"It  was  a  time  of  tranquil,  serene  happiness.  It  was  like  the  lovely 
weather,  only  to  be  met  with  in  the  spring,  and  then  but  rarely,  when  the 
sky  is  cloudless  and  intensely  blue.  .  .  .  Such  days  as  these  shone  on  Guy 
and  Amy,  looking  little  to  the  future,  or  if  they  did  so  at  all,  with  a  grave, 
peaceful  awe,  reposing  in  the  present  and  resuming  old  ha-bits — singing, 
reading,  gardening,  walking  as  of  old,  and  that  intercourse  with  each 
other  that  was  so  much  more  than  ever  before.  It  was  more,  but  it  was 
not  quite  the  same  ;  for  Guy  was  a  very  chivalrous  lover;  the  polish  and 
courtesy  that  sat  so  well  on  his  frank,  truthful  manners  were  even  more 
remarkable  in  his  courtship.  His  ways  with  Amy  had  less  of  easy  familiar- 
ity than  in  the  time  of  their  brother-and-sister-like  intimacy,  so  that  a 
stranger  might  h.ave  imagined  her  wooed,  not  won.  //  ivas  as  if  he  hardlv 
dared  to  believe  that  she  could  really  be  his  oivn,  and  treated  her  with  a  sort  of 
reverential  loiie  and  gent leriess,  ivhile  she  looked  up  to  him  ivith  ever-increasing 
honor.  .  .  .  When  alone  with  Amy  he  was  generally  very  grave,  often  silent 
and  meditative,  or  else  their  talk  was  deep  and  serious.' 

So  much  for  lovers  of  the  old  school.  Let  us  take  a  modern 
couple  as  a  foil  and  the  reader  shall  judge  if  tilings  have  altered 
for  the  better  or  no — whether  the  'tender  passion'  has  more  worthy 
exponents  just  now.  I  quote  from  a  novel  named  "Mrs.  Crad- 
dock,'  which  has  received  considerable  attention  of  late: 

'■ '  He  sat  down,  and  a  certain  pleasant  odor  of  the  farmyard  was  wafted 
over  Bertha,  a  mingled  perfume  of  strong  tobacco,  of  cattle  and  horses  ; 
she  did  not  understand  why  it  made  her  heart  beat,  but  she  inhaled  it  volup- 
tuously and  her  eyes  glittered.  .  .  .  When  he  bade  her  good- by  and  shook 
hands  she  blushed  again  ;  she  was  extraordinarily  troubled,  and,  as  with 
his  rising  the  strong  masculine  odor  of  the  countryside  reached  her  nos- 
trils, her  head  whirled.  .  .  .  Above  all  he  was  manly,  and  the  pleasing 
thought  passed  through  Bertha  that  his  strength  must  be  quite  herculean. 
She  barely  concealed  her  admiration.  .  .  .  "Shut  j-our  eyes,"  she  whis- 
pered, and  she  kissed  the  closed  lids  ;  she  passed  her  lips  slowly  over  his 
lips,  and  the  soft  contact  made  her  shudder  and  laugh  ;  she  buried  her 
face  in  his  clothes,  inhaling  their  masterful  scents  of  the  countryside.  .  .  . 
She  knew  not  how  to  show  the  immensity  of  her  passion. ' 

This  is  Bertha's  first  love:  but  she  is  a  woman  of  volatile  affec- 
tions, for  ere  the  book  ends  we  have  another  description  of  an 
even  more  erotic  nature — the  object  of  this  passion  being  a  Rugby 
schoolboy : 

"  •  She  flung  her  arms  round  his  neck  and  pressed  her  lips  to  his :  she  did 
not  try  to  hide  her  passion  now  ;  she  clasped  him  to  her  heart  and  their 
very  souls  (?)  flew  to  their  lips  and  mingled.  This  kiss  was  rapture,  mad- 
ness, it  was  an  ecstasy  beyond  description,  their  senses  were  powerless  to 
contain  their  pleasure.  Bertha  felt  herself  about  to  die  ;  in  the  bliss,  in  the 
agony,  her  spirit  failed  and  she  tottered — he  pressed  her  more  closely  to 
him.'  " 

It  may  be  objected  that  Bertha  is  an  exceptional  figure  ;  but  Miss 
Findlater  insists  that  "  Bertha  is  already  a  type  in  fiction."  and 
adds  :  "  It  would  be  easy  to  adduce  half  a  dozen  authors— popular, 
all  of  them — whose  heroines  differ  from  Bertha  in  name  only." 
We  quote  in  conclusion  : 

"  If  Miss  Yonge  and  her  generation  avoided  the  realities  01  life, 
our  authors  of  to-day  emphasize  them  in  a  quite  unnecessary  man- 
ner, and  the  one  picture  is  fully  more  untrue  than  the  other.  It  is 
not  possible  to  take  a  charitable  view  of  this  development  in 
heroines:  the  masterful  hero  may  be  regarded  as  only  another 
manifestation  of  the  ideal;  but  by  no  stretch  of  charity  can  the 
courte.san-heroine  be  viewed  in  this  favorable  light.  The  'oldest 
profession  in  the  world  '  certainly  furnishes  the  novelist  with  many 
an  effective  subject;  but  it  seems  a  pity  for  the  idea  to  get  abroad 
that  every  woman  is  at  heart  a  rake  or  worse.  This,  without 
mincing  matters,  is  just  what  is  being  taught  us  on  all  sides  at 
present.  The  return  to  nature,  to  "reality."  is  being  overdone  :  in 
this  attempt  to  analyze  the  primitive  instincts  of  women,  many  of 
her  most  inborn  characteristics  are  entirely  ignored — for  bad  as 
the  world  is,  it  would  be  even  worse  if  faithfulness,  purity,  and 
modesty  were  not  unchangeable  instincts  with  the  larger  propor- 
tion of  women. 

"  We  need  then,  indeed,  a  return  to  nature  — to  the  whole  of  hu- 
man nature  instead  of  one  side  of  it— a  return,  in  fact,  to  some  of 
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those  simple,  undeniable  goodnesses  which  form  such  a  large  part 
of  life,  and  are  as  truly  real  as  half  the  primordial  instincts  we 
hear  so  much  about  just  now." 


THE    ART   OF   THE   STAGE-MANAGER. 

PROF.  BK.A.NDER  MATTHEWS,  of  Columbia  University, 
devotes  one  of  his  recent  articles  on  the  drama  to  the  consid- 
eration of  an  art  which  he  claims  is  "as  necessary,  as  novel,  and 
as  difficult  "  as  tliat  of  an  orchestral  conductor,  but  which  is  "  as 
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and  rarely  appreciated." 
— the  art  of  the  stage- 
manager.  He  writes  (in 
TJie  North  American 
Review,  February) : 

"  Only  the  expert  ever 
thinks  of  giving  due 
meed  of  praise  to  the 
hidden  stage-manager. 
...  His  face  is  not 
familiar  on  the  posters 
and  his  name  is  not  in 
large  type  on  the  play- 
bill. All  the  credit  he 
gets  is  contained  in  the 
single  line  which  re- 
cords that  the  play  has 
been 'produced' by  him. 
Yet  he  has  been  respon- 
sible for  the  entire 
performance  —  for  the 
acting  and  for  the  cos- 
tumes, for  the  scenery 
and  for  the  properties, 
for  the  lighting  and 
for  the  incidental  mu- 
sic; not  so  much  indeed  for  any  one  of  these  things  as  for  the 
harmony  of  the  whole.  If  there  has  been  a  perfect  coordina- 
tion of  all  these  elements,  if  there  have  been  no  jarring  notes,  if 
the  spirit  of  the  play  has  been  brought  out  completely,  if  every- 
thing has  gone  right  from  beginning  to  end,  if  the  whole  performance 
has  moved  so  smoothly  as  to  seem  spontaneous,  the  stage-manager 
deserves  the  highest  praise  for  what  he  has  wrought  unseen.  Yet 
his  sole  reward  is  his  own  consciousness  of  work  well  done,  and 
the  chance  appreciation  of  the  scanty  few  who  may  be  competent 
to  estimate  tlie  worth  of  his  achievement." 

The  "producer"  of  the  play,  continues  Professor  Matthews, 
may  be  the  dramatist  himself;  Mr.  Sardou  and  Mr.  Pinero  "  have 
shown  surpassing  skill  in  bringing  forth  ail  that  lies  latent  in  the 
inert  manuscript  of  their  plays."  He  may  be  the  actual  manager 
of  the  theater,  as  was  Augustin  Daly.  He  may  be  the  actor  of 
the  chief  part  in  the  play;  Mr'.  Willard  and  Mr.  Sothern  have 
made  reputations  both  as  actors  and  as  managers.  He  may  be  at 
once  author  and  actor  and  manager,  like  Mr.  Gillette,  "a  past- 
master  of  this  new  and  difficult  art."  Or  he  may  be  simply  a 
stage-manager  and  nothing  else.     We  quote  further : 

"  To  the  first  rehearsal  of  a  play,  new  or  old,  the  stage-manager 
comes  with  all  the  salient  details  of  the  future  performance  visual- 
ized in  advance.  He  knows  just  where  every  character  ought  to 
place  himself  at  every  moment  of  the  action.  He  has  decided 
where  every  piece  of  furniture  shall  stand,  and  how  the  actors  will 
avail  tiiemselves  of  its  assistance.  .  .  .  When  the  late  James  A. 
Heme  brought  out  a  play  in  which  husband  and  wife  took  opposite 
sides  on  the  slavery  question,  the  curiou.sly  stiff  and  old-fashioned 
furniture  u.sed  in  the  first  act  seemed  to  strike  the  key-note  of  the 
drama;  the  spectators  could  not  but  feel  that  those  who  lived 
amid  such  surroundings  were  precisely  the  persons  who  would 
behave  in  tiiat  way. 

'"The  stage-manager  is  encouraged  to  try  for  these  pictorial 
effects,  becau.se  the  stage  is  now  withdrawn  behind  a  picture-frame 
in  which  the  curtain  rises  and  falls.     It  is  no  longer  thrust  out  into 


the  midst  of  the  spectators,  as  it  was  in  Shakespeare's  time  ;  nor 
does  it  now  project  beyond  the  line  of  the  curtain,  curvmg  out 
alongside  the  stage-boxes,  as  it  did  until  the  third  quarter  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  It  is  now  separated  from  the  audience  by 
the  straight  row  of  footlights,  within  the  lower  border  of  the  frame, 
and  the  electric-light,  which  reaches  every  corner  of  the  stage,  has 
put  it  into  the  power  of  the  stage-manager  to  modify  his  illumina- 
tion at  will,  and  to  be  confident  that  no  gesture  will  be  lost,  no 
matter  how  he  may  arrange  his  groups  against  his  background. 
He  can  darken  the  whole  stage,  slowly  or  suddenly  as  he  sees  fit. 
Much  of  the  intense  effect  attained  by  Sir  Henry  Irving  in  the 
trial-scene  of  the  'Bells  '  was  due  to  the  very  adroit  handling  of  the 
single  ray  of  light  that  illumined  the  haunted  burgomaster,  while 
the  persons  who  peopled  his  fatal  dream  were  left  in  the  shadow, 
indistinct  and  doubtful.  Perhaps  the  most  moving  moment  in 
Mrs.  Fiske's  production  of  Herr  Paul  Heyse's  'Mary  of  Mag- 
dala  '  was  after  night  had  fallen,  when  the  betrayer  knocked  at  the 
door  of  Caiaphas,  who  came  forth  with  a  lantern  and  cast  its  rays 
full  on  the  contorted  face  of  the  villain — that  face  being  the  sole 
thing  visible  on  the  darkened  stage,  as  the  High-Priest  hissed  forth 
tiie  single  word,  'Judas  ! '  " 

The  art  of  the  stage-manager,  as  we  are  reminded  in  conclusion, 
already  has  a  very  respectable  history  behind  it,  and  has  under- 
gone striking  changes  and  modifications  during  the  centuries.  To 
quote  again : 

"In  the  spacious  days  of  Elizabeth,  the  half-roofed  theaters 
were  only  a  little  less  medieval  than  the  pageants  of  the  mysteries 
had  been ;  and  the  task  of  the  stage-manager  must  have  been  very 
simple  indeed.  There  was  no  scenery,  and  the  performance  took 
place  by  daylight,  so  that  aU  the  producer  of  a  new  play  had  to  do 
was  to  arrange  such  elementary  business  as  was  possible  on  a  plat- 
form encumbered  with  an  indefinite  number  of  spectators.  Like 
all  stage-managers,  then  and  now,  he  had,  of  course,  to  direct  the 
actors  themselves;  and  Hamlet's  speech  to  the  Players  gives  us 
good  reason  to  believe  that  Shakespeare  must  have  been  an  ex- 
cellent trainer,  however  modest  may  have  been  his  own  native  gifts 
as  an  actor.  Moliere,  like  Shakespeare  in  so  many  ways,  was  like 
him  in  being  author  and  actor  and  manager;  and  in  the  'Im- 
promptu of  Versailles  '  he  has  left  us  a  most  instructive  record  of 
his  own  methods  of  rehearsing  his  own  company. 

"But,  altho  the  playhouse  in  which  Molifere  performed  was 
roofed  and  lighted,  and  altho  he  had  some  scenery,  yet  there  were 
spectators  sitting  on  his  stage  as  on  Shakespeare's,  and  the  condi- 
tions were  those  of  the  platform  and  not  of  the  picture.  Oddly 
enough,  the  most  pictorial  of  all  the  theaters  that  have  preceded 
our  own  time  is  the  theater  of  the  Athenians.  Few  spectacles  can 
ever  have  excelled  in  beauty  an  outdoor  performance  in  the 
theater  of  Dionysus,  when  the  richly  appareled  chorus  circled  into 
the  orchestra,  to  the  sound  of  music,  in  the  spring  sunshine,  with 
the  breeze  from  the  Bay  of  Salamis  blowing  back  their  floating 
draperies,  that  could  not  but  fall  into  lines  of  unexpected  delight 
and  ineffable  grace.  Stage-management,  which  was  necessarily 
neglected  by  the  great  Elizabethans,  owing  to  the  rudeness  of  their 
playhouses,  was  studied  as  an  art  by  the  great  Greeks  aad  held  by 
them  in  high  esteem." 


AMERICAN    LITERARY    INFLUENCE   ABROAD. 

WITH  a  view  to  ascertaining  the  extent  to  which  American 
literature  commands  attention  on  the  continent  of  Europe, 
a  circular  letter  of  inquiry  was  recently  sent,  through  the  courtesy 
of  the  State  Department,  to  the  United  States  consular  officers  in 
the  leading  European  cities.  The  replies,  which  are  described  as 
"numerous, courteous,  painstaking,  and  satisfactory,"  indicate  that 
while  the  English  language,  and  both  English  and  American  liter- 
ature, command  a  certain  amount  of  interest  in  many  localities  and 
in  many  institutions,  there  are  certain  places,  and  indeed  coun- 
tries, in  which  they  are  practically  disregarded.  Mr.  Charles  A. 
L.  Reed,  who  .sums  up  the  results  of  the  inquiry  in  The  American 
Monthly  Review  of  Reviews  (April),  s,\ys  : 

"  The  American  who  felicitates  himself  that  .  .  .  interest  in  the 
English  language  engenders  interest  in  the  literature  of  America  is 
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doomed  to  disappointment;  for  whatever  interest  is  thus  aroused 
centers  in  the  literature  of  England ;  to  which  countrj-,  rather  than 
to  America,  all  literature  in  the  English  language  is  most  fre- 
quently attributed.  This  is  distinctly  manifested  in  tlie  report 
from  Frankfort,  where  'the  English  authors  and  the  English  peri- 
odicals are  in  favor  with  the  Germans,  who  consider  the  United 
States  vernacular  as  being  inferior  English.'  Another  report,  from 
a  smaller  German  city,  reads :  '  Most  people  in  this  city,  as  far  as 
I  can  judge,  make  no  difference  between  the  literature  of  the  two 
countries,  as,  generally,  they  do  not  know  which  is  which.'  From 
Antwerp  comes  the  message  that 'American  literature  is  read  to 
some  extent  by  the  educated  classes,  but  it  is  little  known  as  com- 
pared with  English  literature,  which  is  popular  and  spreading 
rapidly  throughout  the  district,  especially  among  wealthy  and  busi- 
ness men.'  In  Hungary,  'translations  of  individual  works  by 
Cooper,  Mark  Twain,  Bret  Harte,  Longfellow,  Poe,  Stockton, 
Hawthorne,  Howells,  Bellamy,  Mrs.  Stowe,  and  others  have  ap- 
peared, altho  these  authors  are  generally  recognized  and  spoken  of 
as  English  rather  than  American.'  " 

In  Paris,  "  American  books  are  hardly  read  except  by  American 
residents."  In  Nantes,  American  literature  is  almost  unknown, 
"most  Frenchmen  thinking  of  Longfellow  and  Washington  Irving 
as  Englishmen."  It  is  hardly  surprising  that  American  literature 
should  be  very  scarce  in  Spain,  when  from  a  prominent  consular 
district  comes  word  that  "  only  a  limited  number  even  of  cultivated 
Spaniards  know  Shakespeare's  chefs  (fcBuvre  otherwise  than  by 
hearsay."  Italy,  outside  of  Rome  and  Florence,  is  declared  to  be 
indifferent  equally  to  English  and  to  American  literature.  In 
Switzerland,  "  there  is  but  little  discrimination  between  the  liter- 
atures of  England  and  of  America,  and  but  little  interest  in  that  of 
either."     We  quote  further : 

"  Unpleasing  as  is  this  condition,  there  are  at  least  a  few  evi- 
dences of  a  hopeful  beginning.  Thus,  Holland  manifests  an  in- 
terest almost  equally  in  English  and  American  books  and  maga- 
zines, while  in  both  Rotterdam  and  Amsterdam  there  seems  to  be 
a  distinct  demand  for  American  works  on  economic  questions.  In 
Nor%vay, 'the  literature  of  America  is  becoming  gradually  better 
known,  and  some  works  are  very  well  received.'  American  mag- 
azines are  sold  in  the  bookstores  at  Christiania.  In  Sweden,  or 
at  least  in  Stockholm,  American  literature  commands  attention 
'more  especially  as  it  relates  to  specialties.  American  humorists 
are  much  appreciated.  Mark  Twain  is  much  admired.  Longfel- 
low is  looked  upon  as  America's  most  representative  poet.  Amer- 
ican newspapers  are  looked  upon  as  marvels  of  enterprise  and  en- 
deavor.' In  Austria,  the  glassmakers  at  Haida  have  taken  a  keen 
interest  in  the  works  of  Bellamy  and  George,  which,  however,  are 
read  in  translations.  At  Prague, 'American  literature  seems  to 
be  equally  well  known  with  that  of  England,  and  Mark  Twain 
seems  to  have  been  read  by  almost  every  one  and  is  as  well  known 
as  in  America.'  The  works  of  Mark  Twain,  'America's  most 
widely  known  author  and  citizen,'  together  with  those  of  Cooper, 
Bret  Harte,  and  Marion  Crawford,  are  translated  and  extensively 
read  at  Breslau.  The  cheap  Tauchnitz  editions  are,  however,  the 
usual  form  of  publication.  Mark  Twain  and  Bret  Harte,  of 
American  writers,  are  best  known  in  France,  altho  Gertrude 
Atherton  comes  in  for  mention  from  Boulogne-sur-mer.  There 
is  a  cordial  sentiment  toward  American  publications  at  La  Ro- 
chelle,  while  American  fashion  journals  are  well  known  at  St. 
fitienne." 

This  survey  of  the  situation  leads  Mr.  Reed  to  four  generaliza- 
tions : 

"  First,  that,  with  few  exceptions,  notably  Spain  and  Italy,  there 
is  a  certain  interest  in  literature  printed  in  the  English  language ; 
secondly,  that  the  literature  of  England  is  so  distinctly  dominant 
in  many  cities  and  districts  that  all  literature  in  the  English  lan- 
guage is  assumed  to  emanate  from  that  country ;  thirdly,  that, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  authors,  the  literature  of  America,  as 
contradistinguished  from  that  of  England,  does  not  command  at- 
tention in  the  majority  of  the  cities  and  countries;  and,  fourthly, 
that  in  the  few  localities  in  which  American  literature  has  gained 
a  footing,  it  seems  to  be  received  as  favorably  as  does  that  of  the 
mother  country." 


A   "GOSPELER   OF   THE   ORIENT." 

SIR  EDWIN  ARNOLD,  who  died  in  London  a  few  days  ago 
at  the  age  of  seventy-two  years,  was  in  his  time  Oxford 
honor  man,  Birmingham  schoolmaster,  Indian  college  principal, 
London  editor,  Sanskrit  scholar,  and  gentleman  of  Japan  ;  but  he 
is  best  known  as  a  poet,  and  his  claims  to  literar>-  immortality  are 
generally  conceded  to  rest  upon  his  famous  epic.  "  The  Light  of 
Asia."  His  life,  as  the  Boston  Transcript  remarks,  "  presented 
singular  contrasts,  not  only  in  the  wide  gap  between  his  daily 
labors  and  those  which 
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he  voluntarily  accom- 
plished in  higher  fields 
than  those  of  journal- 
ism, but  in  the  fact  that, 
while  an  aristocrat  in 
title,  he  was  possessed 
of  the  unaffected  sim- 
plicity of  the  East,  and 
knew  no  aristocracy 
save  that  of  intellect." 
He  was  a"gospeler  of 
the  Orient,"  adds  the 
New  York  Evening 
Post.  The  last-named 
paper  says  further : 

"  Considered  broadly. 
'The  Light  of  Asia" 
was  merely  the  British 
phase  of  a  pseudo-Ori- 
entalism that  obtained 
throughout  the  last 
century.  A  common 
afflatus  pervades  the 
Indian  epigrams  of 
Goethe,  the  Oriental  poetiy  of  Hugo,  the  painting  of  Delacroix. 
It  is  as  marked  in  a  sheer  fantasy  like  Coleridge'^s  'Kubla  Khan' 
as  it  is  in  the  actualities  of  Kinglake's  'Eothen,'  or,  in  our  own 
times,  in  Verdi's  masterpiece  'Aida."  From  all  these  works 
breathes  the  sense  that  the  East  is  the  home  of  mystery  and  the 
ultimate  resort  of  a  picturesqueness  elsewhere  departed. 

"  Orientalists  tell  us  that  this  is  largely  glamour.  To  them  the 
ideals  of  the  East  are  very  definite — far  more  logical,  indeed,  than 
those  of  the  West;  and  its  picturesqueness  is  merely  superficial. 
But  surely  the  thinking  of  Europe  and  America  during  the  nine- 
teenth centur}'  could  be  very  ill  understood  without  reference  to 
that  mirage  of  the  Orient  by  which  all  imaginations  have  been 
haunted.  .  .  .  Mr.  Arnold  possessed  to  the  full  that  sentimental 
sub-Christian  quality  which  is  the  earmark  and  the  weakness  of 
nearly  all  the  accredited  Victorians.  Sensuousness  his  poem  by  no 
means  lacked,  but  it  was  of  that  half-canonized  type  which,  as  in 
the 'Song  of  Solomon,' permits  the  most  orthodox  and  edifying 
application.  Of  course  this  deficiency  in  austerity  is  the  prime 
defect  of  the  poem  as  literature.  It  was  unquestionably  the  ground 
of  its  popularity." 

The  Springfield  Republican  gives  the  following  r^sumd  of  Sir 
Edwin  Arnold's  life  and  work  : 

Edwin  Arnold  was  the  son  of  Robert  Coles  Arnold,  a  justice 
of  the  peace  in  Sussex;  he  was  bom  at  Gravesend,  June  lo,  1832. 
He  gained  a  scholarship  at  University  College,  Oxford,  and  won  at 
the  age  of  20  the  Newdigate  prize  by  a  poem  on  "  The  Feast  of  Bel- 
shazzar."  After  leaving  college  he  began  teaching  as  master  of  King 
Edward's  school  at  Birmingham  ;  in  1S56  he  received  the  appoint- 
ment of  principal  of  the  government  Sanskrit  college  at  Poona, 
and  was  made  fellow  of  Bombay  University'.  Here  he  stayed  until 
1S61,  and  became  thoroughly  captivated  and  infatuated  with  the 
charm  of  the  East,  from  which  he  never  escaped,  altho  on  his  re- 
turn to  England  he  almost  immediately  attached  himself  to  the 
London  Telegraph,  first  as  a  writer  of  leaders,  and  he  became  in  a 
few  years  the  chief  editor  of  this  influential  paper,  and  remained 
in  charge  for  more  than  twenty  years. 

Arnold's  authorship  began  while  he  was  yet  young,  and  as  a 
poet  chiefly,  altho  he  contributed  to  many  critical  literarj-  journals, 
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and  had  published  "  Griselda  :  a  Drama"  (1856).  "  Poems,  Narra- 
tive and  Lyrical"  (1853),  "  Education  in  India,"  "  The  Euterpe  of 
Herodotus"  from  the  Greek,  with  notes;  "The  Hitopadesa,"  a 
Sanskrit  classic,  with  vocabular}'  in  English.  Sanskrit  and  Marathi ; 
later  he  published  a  metrical  translation  of  the"  Hitopadesa  "  under 
the  title  of  "  The  Book  of  Good  Counsels."  An  elaborate  history 
of  the  administration  of  British  India  by  the  Marquis  of  Dalhousie 
appeared  iu  1862-64  in  two  volumes.  In  1869  he  published  a  slight, 
superficial  survey  of  "  The  Poets  of  Greece  " ;  in  1874  a  translation 
of  Musaeus,  "  Hero  and  Leander."  In  1877  he  set  forth  "  A  Simple 
Transliteral  Grammar  of  the  Turkish  Language."  In  1879  ap- 
peared his  masterpiece,  "  The  Light  of  Asia,"  or  the  "  Great  Re- 
nunciation." This  is  the  story  of  Gautama  the  Buddha,  which  has 
brought  the  true  human  origin  of  Buddhism  to  thousands  who 
would  never  otherwise  have  understood  it.  "  The  Light  of  the 
World  "  he  wrote  as  a  balance  in  Christian  faith  to  the  story  of 
Buddha.  Among  his  other  books  are  translations  from  Oriental 
verses, — "  Mahabharata  "  ;  the  "  Bostan  "  and  "  Gulistan  "  of  Saadi ; 
"The  Voyage  of  Ithobal,"  "  Potiphar's  Wife  and  Other  Poems," 
and  some  books  of  travel,  among  which  his  "  Japonica,"  a  descrip- 
tion of  manners  and  customs  in  Japan,  was  severely  arraigned  as  a 
flagrant  example  of  plagiarism,  and  with  justice. 

This  leads  to  the  final  period  of  Arnold's  life.  He  was  made 
knight  commander  of  the  order  of  the  Indian  Empire  in  1888,  hav- 
ing been  since  1877  companion  of  the  order  of  the  Star  of  India. 
He  was  officer  of  the  White  Elephant  of  Siam,  grand  commander 
of  the  Crown  of  Siam,  grand  commander  of  the  Sun  of  Japan  ;  had 
received  from  Turkey  the  second  class  of  the  Imperial  Medjidieh, 
the  third  class  of  Osmanieh ;  and  from  Persia  the  order  of  com- 
mander of  Lion  and  Sun.  Sir  Edwin  was  thrice  married  ;  the  first 
time  to  Katherine  Elizabeth  Biddulph  in  London,  1854;  his  sec- 
ond wife  was  Frances,  daughter  of  Rev.  William  Henry  Channing, 
of  Boston,  who  died  in  1889;  and  finally  he  married  a  charming 
and  cultivated  Japanese  woman,  Tama  Kurokawa,  of  Sendai,  in 
1897.  He  had  dwelt  in  Japan  for  a  few  years  before  this  union, 
which  brought  on  an  estrangement  from  his  old  friends. 


mans  alone,  but  to  all  nations,  and  he  contends  vehemently  against 
the  modem  cosmopolitan  poetry,  be  it  naturalistic  or  symbolic. 

"  To-day  the  movement  is  weak,  but  who  can  tell  whether  it  may 
not  rule  over  the  near  future  ?  " 


A    MOVEMENT    FOR    "NEW    IDEALS"    IN 
GERMAN   LITERATURE. 

ANEW  literary  movement,  which  has  sprung  up  in  Berlin  with 
the  avowed  object  of  combating  "decadent"  and  "  pes.,i- 
mistic"  tendencies  in  German  literature,  is  described  as  follows 
by  Count  S.  C.  de  Soissons,  a  writer  in  The  Contemporary  Re- 
view (February) : 

"  This  new  movement,  as  is  always  the  case  in  Germany,  has  at 
its  disposal  a  publisher  of  repute  (H.  G.  Meyer,  of  Berlin),  a 
special  magazine,  called  Heirnat,  and  energetic  leaders.  These 
are  Rudolf  Huch,  whose  polemical  pamphlet '  Mehr  Goethe  '  was  a 
well-known  essay  of  about  two  years  ago;  and  Fritz  Lienhard,  the 
author  of  a  passionately  discussed  pamphlet  against  the  'Absolut- 
ism of  Berlin,'  and  of  some  sketches  called  'New  Ideals.'  In 
those  three  booklets  are  concentrated  the  views  and  tendencies 
of  a  strong  opposition  against  the  stream  that  has  prevailed  for 
the  last  ten  years.  The  negative  point  of  the  program  is  a  figlit 
against  Nietzsche,  against  iibennenscheii,  and  especially  against 
itberiueiben,  against  tlie  depressing  pessimism  of  Ibsen  and  Tol- 
stoy who  kill  the  desire  for  life,  Lebetisfreude^  and  raise  myriads  of 
doubts  without  indicating  any  way  of  escape  from  them  ;  it  is  a 
fight  against  degenerate  pathological  literature,  reproducing  with 
cold-blooded  cruelty,  for  the  sake  of  a  pseudo-esthetic  passion,  the 
most  disgusting  filth  and  the  most  despairing  misery  of  modern 
life,  a  fight  against  Berlin  which  devours  all  individuality  and  de- 
stroys all  originality.  Instead  of  all  that,  the  '  new  ideals '  mean 
the  tendency  to  personal  and  national  individuality,  a  return  to 
wholesome  thought,  the  healthy  heart  of  Luther  and  Goethe,  a 
desire  for  grand  poetry,  which  raises  man  above  the  paltriness  of 
every-day  life  ;  poetry  nourished  at  the  bosom  of  Mother  Nature — 
free,  lofty,  and  joyful;  poetry  not  sickly  and  decadent,  but  virile, 
sound,  and  cheerful.  Lienhard  emphasizes  with  great  strength  of 
conviction  the  view  that  poetry  is  a  superior  force  acting  in  us, 
that  the  expression  applied  to  it  'by  the  grace  of  God  '  is  not  a 
phrase,  but  the  truth;  that  God,  fatherland,  and  the  poet's  mighty 
personality  are  the  sources  of  art.  Lienhard  is  entirely  national, 
but  not  entirely  (jerman,  for  he  recommends  native  art  not  to  Ger- 


A   FREE   NATIONAL   SYSTEM   OF   MUSIC. 

'  I  "HE  adoption  by  this  country  of  a  system  of  free  musical  in- 
-*-  struction,  such  as  has  existed  in  France  for  more  than  a 
century,  is  urged  by  Fannie  Edgar  Thomas,  a  writer  in  the  New- 
York  Outlook  (March  12).  "  At  the  dawn  of  our  republic,"  she 
says,  "  we  Anglo-Saxons,  filled  with  the  instinct  of  general  intelli- 
gence, saw  the  necessity  of  free  education  and  established  the 
public-school  system.  The  Latins,  filled  with  art  intuition,  saw 
the  necessity  of  free  education  in  music.  They  laid  the  founda- 
tions of  a  free  national  system  of  musical  instruction  in  the  midst 
of  the  chaos  that  lay  between  the  fall  of  a  ruinous  royalty  and  the 
rise  of  an  untried  liberty."     The  same  writer  says  further : 

"  In  France  a  music  student  may  enter  the  school  at  nine  and  re- 
main till  forty-nine  if  need  be,  without  its  costing  him  one  single 
solitary  sou — for  teaching,  for  instruments,  for  music.  From  A  to- 
Z  of  a  complete  musical  education  is  provided  by  the  state,  in  the 
interest  of  the  art  of  the  nation. 

"  As  is  the  case  in  our  general  education,  the  course  is  planned,, 
divided,  graded,  tlie  pupils  directed,  controlled,  protected,  exam- 
ined, according  to  the  best-known  principles  of  pedagogic  law,  as 
applied  to  the  study  of  music." 

The  successful  results  achieved  under  the  French  system  make 
it  clear,  according  to  this  writer,  "  that  education  in  all  things, 
music  as  the  rest,  must  not  be  left  to  haphazard,  to  chance,  to  ex- 
ception." 

"It  must  be  directed,  controlled,  organized,  placed  under  au- 
thority, above  all  things  be  separated  from  self-interest. 

"  A  free  national  system  of  musical  education  is  a  necessity  of 
the  music  art  of  a  republic. 

"  Only  so  may  a  republic  ever  have  standard  in  music,  knowledge 
of  music,  real  love  of  music.  Only  so  may  it  ever  hope  to  have 
national  music,  national  musicians,  a  national  music  art." 


NOTES. 

Mr.  Alfrkd  Harmsworth,  of  London,  confesses  that  he  "dropped 
;Cioo,ooo"  in  an  effort  to  establish  The  Daily  Mirror,  "a  penny  newspaper  for 
women."  He  has  changed  the  name  to  The  Daily  lUtislrated  Mirror,  "a. 
paper  for  men  and  women,"  and  has  cut  the  price  in  half.  The  new  paper 
is  declared  to  be  a  great  financial  success. 

The  Bookman's  April  list  of  the  six  best-selling  books  of  the  previous- 
month  is  as  follows  : 

1.  The  Deliverance.— Glasgow.  4.  Rebecca.— Wiggin. 

2.  My  Friend  Prospero. — Harland.  5.  The  Call  of  the  Wild. — London. 

3.  The  Little  Shepherd  of  Kingdom     6.  The  Russian  Advance. — Beveridge_ 

Come. — Fox. 


THK  .STRUGGLE  BF.TWKEN  THE  OI.D  MtJSIC  AND  THE  NEW. 

Dvorak  and  Beethoven  versus  Richard  Strauss  and  Wagner. 

—  The  Musician  (Boston). 
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THE  DIFFERENT  FORMS  OF    MEMORY. 

IT  is  not  generally  realized  that  there  are  different  ways  of  re- 
membering the  same  thing,  and  that  these  may  be  uncon- 
sciously used  in  various  degrees  by  different  persons.  One  man 
•easily  retains  in  his  mind  visual  images,  while  sounds  are  quickly 
forgotten;  another  recollects  sounds  better  than  sights.  In  com- 
mitting a  passage  to  memory  the  former  will  naturally  rely  more 
on  the  appearance  of  the  words  on  the  printed  page,  while  the  lat- 
ter must  repeat  them  aloud  so  that  he  can  hear  and  retain  them  as 
spoken  language.  In  an  article  in  Cosmos  (March  12)  Dr.  Leon 
Meunier  gives  some  interesting  information  about  how  to  distin- 
guish and  measure  the  different  kinds  of  memory.     He  says  : 

"  Some  children,  when  they  learn  a  lesson,  have  only  to  read  it 
over  a  few  times ;  others  will  not  remember  it  unless  they  have 
heard  it  recited  ;  others  still  must  repeat  it  over  themselves.  These 
are  the  three  forms  of  memorj' — visual,  auditive,  and  motor. 
Those  who  need  to  recite  the  lesson  aloud  to  themselves  are  at 
once  auditive  and  motor.  Certain  persons  retain  a  passage  well 
only  after  they  have  copied  it  out.  These  have  a  combination  of 
motor  and  visual  memor>'. 

"  By  instinct,  a  scholar  who  wants  to  learn  his  lesson  uses  the 
means  that  is  best  fitted  to  his  aptitudes.  He  reads  and  rereads 
his  text,  repeats  it  over  to  himself  or  copies  it.  according  to  the 
particular  form  of  memory  that  is  predominant  in  him. 

"  There  are  ingenious  methods  that  enable  us  to  determine  the 
predominating  tjpe  of  verbal  memory  in  a  scholar. 

"  Suppose  that  we  desire  to  know  whether  a  boy  remembers  his 
letters  or  figures  better  by  reading  them  tlian  by  hearmg  them  re- 
peated. We  present  to  him  a  series  of  twenty-five  letters  or  fig- 
ures written  on  a  blackboard  on  five  lines  regularly  spaced,  taking 
care  that  the  characters  of  the  vertical  columns  shall  be  exactly  in 
line.  We  shall  thus  have  a  square.  .  .  .  We  ask  the  subject  to 
learn  the  letters  by  heart,  following  the  natural  order — that  is.  go- 
ing from  left  to  right  and  taking  the  lines  in  order  from  the  top. 
Suppose,  for  the  sake  of  clearness,  that  the  letters  are  as  follows : 


1 

q 

V 

n 

0 

a 

P 

c 

w 

n 

V 

1 

u 

m 

1 

h 

r 

S 

k 

V 

f 

V 

1 

u 

r 

"When  the  subject  is  able  to  repeat  this  series  correctly  in  the 
proper  order,  he  is  asked  to  repeat  successively  the  first  letter  of 
tlie  first  line,  the  second  of  the  second  line,  and  so  on.  as  follows : 

1    p    u    k    r 

"  Then  he  is  made  to  recite  the  letters  by  columns,  running  up 
or  down.  .  .  .  These  exercises  are  relatively  easy  for  a  visual. 
He  sees  in  his  mind  a  table  like  the  one  he  has  observed  in  reality. 
On  this  image  it  is  easy  for  him  to  follow  the  diagonals,  columns, 
etc 

"  It  is  altogether  different  with  an  auditive.  He  sees  no  table  in 
his  mind ;  he  hears  an  interior  voice  repeating  the  series  of  letters 
— a  series  localized  in  time,  not  in  space.  To  find  the  second  let- 
ter in  the  second  line,  etc.,  he  has  to  count  .  .  .  and  calculate.  .  .  . 
The  auditive  must,  therefore,  take  considerable  time  to  do  what  a 
visual  would  execute  rapidly 

"Another  more  exact  method  is  to  present  to  the  child  a  certain 
number  of  written  syllables.  He  is  made  to  read,  for  example, 
fifty  words  in  a  hundred  seconds.  If  he  retains  and  can  repeat  at 
once  twenty-five  of  them,  his  visual  motor  memor\'  will  be  f^. 

"  The  same  process  is  repeated  by  pronouncing  a  series  of 
words,  one  every  two  seconds.  If  he  retains  twenty,  his  auditive 
memory  will  be  rated  at  fg." 

Certain  familiar  words  are  remembered  more  easily  than  others, 
so,  to  avoid  error,  meaningless  syllables  have  been  invented  for 
this  test.  In  a  series  devised  by  Van  Biervliet,  each  of  the  sylla- 
bles is  composed  of  two  consonants  and  a  vowel;  for  instance,  obc, 
cbo,  ocbj  ibc,  cbi,  bci,  etc.     Dr.  Meunier  goes  on  fo  say  : 

"  This  process  is  not  very  new.  A  Jesuit  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, Father  Mdndtrier,  used  it  to  show  the  superiority  of  his  mem- 


orj-  in  a  public  test  before  tiie  Queen  of  Sweden.  There  were  writ- 
ten and  pronounced  before  him  two  thousand  unusual  words.  He 
remembered  them  all,  and  repeated  them  exactly  in  the  proper 
order. 

"  This  is  doubtless  a  great  feat,  but  it  is  a  question  whether  it  is 
necessary-  to  develop  this  form  of  purely  verbal  memory-,  altho 
such  tests  have,  of  course,  some  interest  from  the  standpoint  of 
psychophysiologic  research." — Translation  jnade  for  The  Lit- 
erary Digest. 


SUCCESS   OF    THE 


INCANDESCENT 
LAMP. 


ELECTRIC 


TN  discussing  the  wonderful  success  and  widepread  use  of  the 
-*-  ordinary  incandescent  lamp,  a  writer  in  Engineering  News 
(February  18)  asserts  that  its  most  impressive  feature,  viewed  with 
our  present  knowledge,  is  that  its  originator  and  those  associated 
with  him  should  ever  have  been  able  to  make  it  a  commercial  suc- 
cess. The  idea  of  the  lamp  was  simple  and  all  the  principles  on 
which  its  working  depends  had  long  been  known  at  the  time  of 
its  invention.  Yet  before  it  could  be  made  a  practical  commercial 
product  thousands  of  difficulties  had  to  be  surmounted.  The 
writer  imagines  some  capitalist  considering  an  investment  in  the 
new  invention  at  its  start,  and  exhibiting  the  new  lamp  to  an  ex- 
pert with  a  request  for  advice.  The  expert,  he  says,  if  thoroughly 
posted  and  conservative,  would  have  had  to  reply  about  as  follows  : 

"This  is  a  very  ingenious  invention,  and  it  gives  a  very  pretty 
light;  but  I  must  warn  you  that  there  are  very  strong  chances  that 
it  can  never  be  anything  more  than  the  mere  scientific  toy  that  all 
previous  electric  lamps,  with  the  sole  exception  of  the  arc  lamp, 
have  been. 

"  In  the  first  place,  the  w-hole  existence  of  the  lamp  depends 
upon  a  long,  slender  piece  of  carbon,  which  is  nothing  more  than 
charcoal,  as  fine  as  a  human  hair.  All  our  knowledge  of  charcoal 
goes  to  show  that  it  is  an  extremely  weak  and  fragile  substance. 
It  is  true  that  the  specimen  you  show  me  seems  to  have  really  sur- 
prising strength  to  resist  jar,  etc..  without  rupture,  but  the  chances 
are  strong  that  after  it  has  been  heated  to  incandescence  for  some 
time  it  will  grow  more  brittle. 

"Suppose,  however,  that  this  difficulty  can  be  overcome,  the 
point  that  appeals  to  me  is :  Can  these  lamps  be  made  at  a  cost 
low  enough  to  make  them  commercially  practicable  ?  The  lamp 
consists  of  a  glass  chamber  which  must  be  specially  blown,  pre- 
pared, and  annealed  and  must  withstand  high  temperature,  while 
at  the  same  time  liable  to  exposure  to  cold  drafts,  and  all  the  while 
under  an  external  pressure  of  fifteen  pounds  per  square  inch. 
This  glass  globe  must  have  a  metal  base  attached  with  means  for 
automatically  connecting  the  current  from  the  supply  wires  to  the 
carbon  filament ;  the  carbon  filament  must  be  formed  and  put  in 
place  with  nobody  knows  what  expense  and  difficulty,  and  must  be 
connected  to  wires  made  of  platinum,  a  metal  as  rare  and  valuable 
as  gold.  Besides  this,  the  interior  of  the  lamp  must  be  exhausted 
of  air  with  a  nearer  approach  to  a  perfect  vacuum  than  has  ever 
been  attained,  save  in  the  most  elaborate  and  costly  experiments 
in  a  scientific  laboratory. 

"This  is  what  must  be  done  to  produce  each  lamp,  and  if  the 
lamp  costs  more  than  a  fraction  of  a  dollar,  its  commercial  use 
will  be  exceedingly  limited,  if,  indeed,  it  ever  comes  into  use  at 
all." 

The  writer  goes  on  to  say  : 

"  We  do  not  think  the  above  imaginary  statement  at  all  exagger- 
ates the  discouraging  report  that  any  conservative  scientist  would 
have  felt  bound  to  make  on  the  incandescent  lamp  as  first  invented. 
Yet  these  difficulties  and  a  host  of  others  which  we  have  not  enu- 
merated have  all  been  surmounted,  and  we  buy  to-day  an  incandes- 
cent lamp,  to  whose  creation  all  the  resources  of  inventive  genius 
and  scientific  investigation  have  been  taxed,  for  little  more  than 
the  cost  of  a  common  glass  lamp  chimney  ! 

"As  for  the  unforeseen  results  that  have  grown  from  the  com- 
mercial perfection  of  this  little  bulb  of  glass  enclosing  a  carbon 
filament,  it  would  take  pages  to  record  them.  It  has  created  new 
industries  by  dozens  and  hundreds.  It  has  furnished  a  profitable 
field  for  the  investment  of  capital  measured  in  hundreds  of  millions 
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of  dollars ;  it  has  set  a  thousand  cataracts  at  work  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  race;  it  has  made  a  revolution  in  the  comfort  and 
safety  of  ocean  travel,  and,  indeed,  of  all  travel  and  transport  by 
water. 

"  Let  us  not  forget,  too,  that  this  vast  range  of  new  industries 
has  given  employment  and  opportunity  to  tens  of  thousands  of 
civil  engineers,  mechanical  engineers  and  mining  engineers,  as 
well  as  to  the  electrical  engineers  in  whose  particular  department 
of  the  profession  the  development  first  began.  It  seems  to  us  an 
admirable  illustration  of  the  interdependence  of  the  different 
branches  of  the  engineering  profession." 


THE   LANGUAGE   OF   THE   MIND. 

IN  what  language  do  we  think?  That  thought  must  have  some 
definite  vehicle,  even  when  it  is  unexpressed,  most  psycholo- 
gists seem  to  agree.  That  this  vehicle  is  the  mental  image  of 
speech  has  been  asserted  by  some,  while  others  believe  that  it  may 
be  also  the  image  of  written  language  or  some  special  combination 
of  images  that  is  neither  of  these.  A  recent  book  on  this  mental 
vehicle  of  thought — "  interior  language,"  as  it  has  been  called,  by 
M.  G.  Saint-Paul,  a  French  psychologist — is  reviewed  in  the  Revue 
Scientijique  (March  5).     Says  the  writer: 

"  There  may  be  distinguished  in  the  brain  two  sorts  of  regions. 
On  the  one  hand,  zones  corresponding  to  distinct  groups  of  neu- 
rons on  the  surface  of  the  body.  On  the  other  hand,  zones  of  as- 
sociation, whose  excitation  determines  no  localized  reaction,  but 
which  serve  to  put  the  former  regions  in  touch  with  one  another. 
It  is  in  this  latter  group  that  are  situated  the  psychic  centers, 
properly  so-called.  These  are  connected  with  the  ner\-es  of  sensa- 
tion only  in  a  secondar}^  or  indirect  manner.  They  receive,  not 
impressions,  but  impressions  of  impressions.  They  react,  not  by 
motor  acts,  but  by  incitations  that  produce  motor  acts. 

"  These  considerations  explain,  according  to  M.  Saint-Paul,  why 
thought  can  not  be  completely  conscious  of  itself.  The  .superior 
neurons  perceive  the  modifications  of  the  neurons  just  inferior  to 
them,  but  tiiey  do  not  perceive  themselves.  The  psychic  centers, 
then,  are  not  conscious  of  their  own  activity,  they  catch  only  the 
reflection  of  this  activity  on  the  centers  immediately  subordinate  to 
them.  Now  of  all  these  regions,  the  most  differentiated  are  the 
centers  of  language.  Hence  it  comes  that  in  introspection  tlie  proc- 
esses of  ideation  remain  hidden,  and  reveal  themselves  only  in- 
directly by  the  aid  of  interior  language.  This  shows  the  impor- 
tance of  an  analysis  of  this  language  as  a  method  of  analysis  of 
intellectual  facts 

"A  very  complete  set  of  questions  on  the  individual  mechanism 
of  ideation,  interior  language,  sensation,  and  memory  has  been 
propounded  by  M.  Saint-Paul  to  a  number  of  persons  familiar  with 
psychologic  observation — physicians,  professors,  artists.  Some 
of  the  answers,  collected  and  interpreted  by  the  author,  furnish 
interesting  reading.  They  confirm  the  hypothesis  that  interior 
speech,  or  the  endophasic  function,  is  distinct  from  the  special 
memories.  The  faculty  of  evoking  sensible  images — for  instance, 
the  visual  image  of  a  text  learned  by  heart— is  independent  of  tiic 
habit  that  we  have  of  thinking  jjy  means  of  one  or  anotlier  verbal 
image — for  example,  by  auditive  or  motor  images— to  the  exclusion 
of  all  others.  A  person  may  be  gifted  with  an  excellent  visual 
imagination  of  objects  or  words,  and  yet  may  u.se  in  his  processes 


of  ideation  only  the  auditive  images  of  words.  He  makes  use  in 
this  case  of  a  cerebral  mechanism  that  connects  the  working  of  the 
intellectual  centers  with  the  sympathetic  action  of  the  endophasic 
center." 

The  author  shows  that  his  theory  may  be  applied  to  explain  a 
large  number  of  pathologic  facts  connected  with  confusion  of 
thought  and  language  in  mental  disease.  In  the  same  number  of 
the  Revue  Scientijique  is  a  brief  notice  of  another  book  on  the 
same  subject  by  Prof.  \ .  Egger.  This  writer  describes  the  audi- 
tive type  of  "  interior  language,"  which  a  study  of  his  own  case  has 
led  him  to  believe  is  the  natural  and  normal,  perhaps  the  neces- 
sar}-,  type  in  human  thought.  The  reviewer,  however,  agrees  with 
M.  Saint-Paul,  whose  view  appears  to  be  that  of  the  majority  of 
writers  on  this  subject,  that  there  are  also  visual  and  motor  types, 
as  natural  and  as  normal  as  the  other.  The  topic  is  an  interesting 
one.  and  any  one  may  serve  at  once  as  experimenter  and  subject 
with  regard  to  it.  In  what  words  do  we  think — in  spoken  words, 
in  written  words,  or  in  some  special  language  of  mental  signs  or 
movements?— 7>'«;/j/«/'/^«  made  for  T-^Y.  Literary  Digest. 


BRICKS   AS   VENTILATORS. 

'  I  ^HAT  air  may  pass  easily  through  a  brick  wall  has  been  long 
-*-       known,  tho  it   is  still   not  generally  understood.     Says   a 
writer  in  Fit r  all e  Welt : 

"  In  old  books  one  may  still  read  that  a  human  being,  locked  into 
a  room  whose  doors  and  windows  are  all  carefully  fastened  and 
calked,  must  in  the  end  die  miserably  for  want  of  air.  This  opin- 
ion persisted  until  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  when  the 
renowned  hygienist  Pettenkofer  (to  whose  researches  we  certainly 
owe  the  greater  part  of  our  knowledge  of  ventilation)  had  the 
honor  of  clearing  up  the  error  by  means  of  a  drastic  experiment. 
It  is  true  that  the  air  in  a  closed  room  continually  deteriorates  in 
consequence  of  breathing,  and  that  it  may  finally  become  so  bad 
as  to  cause  discomfort.  But  it  will  never  reach  a  point  where  one 
will  suffocate  in  a  badly  ventilated  room  ;  for,  as  Pettenkofer  has 
shown,  there  is  a  constant  interchange  of  the  outer  and  inner  air 
through  the  walls.  By  an  experiment  of  his  own  invention,  which 
has  become  classic,  he  demonstrated  that  the  air  can,  in  fact, 
penetrate  walls  easily.  In  his  lectures  he  usually  performed  this 
experiment  in  the  manner  represented  by  our  illustration.  On  one 
side  of  a  small  brick  wall  (furni.shed  with  iron  frames  and  sheet- 
metal  guards,  so  that  no  air  could  sweep  by  from  the  side)  he 
placed  a  burning  light.  Then  he  took  a  small  pair  of  bellows,  at 
whose  opening  a  funnel  was  fastened.  This  he  placed  firmly 
against  the  other  side  of  the  wall  opposite  the  light.  If  now  he 
began  to  blow  with  the  bellows,  he  could  easily  extinguish  the 
light.     A  strong  current  of  air  had  actually  gone  through  the  wall. 

"  But  the  porosity  of  the  wall  and  its  penetrability  by  gases  may 
be  proven  in  still  another  way.  If  a  small  wall  of  brick  be  taken 
again,  and  covered  with  a  sheath  of  sheet-metal  that  prevents  the 
lateral  draft  of  gases,  the  following  pleasing  experiment  can  be 
performed  :  To  one  side  a  pipe  is  made  fast,  which  by  means  of  a 
hose  is  connected  with  the  ga.s-service  or  a  gas-sack.  On  the 
other  side  in  like  manner  is  fastened  an  upward  turning-pipe  which 
ends  in  a  gas-burner.     If  now  the  valve  be  opened,  the  gas  flows 
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through  the  first  pipe  to  the  wall,  then  through  the  latter,  thus  en- 
tering the  second  pipe  and  the  burner,  where  it  may  be  lighted. 
These  experiments  have  great  practical  significance.  They  prove 
to  us  that  the  walls  of  our  houses  serve  as  ventilators,  through 
which  a  continual  flow  of  fresh  air  into  the  interior  of  the  rooms 
takes  place  ;  and  they  show  us  further  that  it  is  advisable,  for  hy- 
gienic reasons,  to  maintain  this  porosity  and  not  to  neutralize  or 
destroy  it  by  the  application  of  glazing  or  other  impenetrable  sub- 
stances to  our  houses  or  their  wzW^."— Translation  made  for  The 
Literary  Digest. 


The  Grafting  of  a  Nerve. — A  cure  of  infantile  palsy  by 
grafting  or  splicing  the  nerves  in  a  child's  leg  has  been  effected  by 
a  Philadelphia  surgeon,  Dr.  James  K.  Youngj  according  to  des- 
patches printed  in  the  daily  papers.  In  the  operation,  as  described, 
the  dead  portion  of  a  nerve  on  one  side  of  the  leg«was  removed 
and  the  remaining  part  carried  across  and  spliced  into  the  corre- 
sponding branch  on  the  opposite  side,  in  which  an  incision  had 
been  made  for  the  purpose.     Says  the  New  York  Sioi  (March  21) : 

"  The  operation  occupied  just  ten  minutes,  and  only  a  few  drops 
of  blood  were  shed.  The  patient  had  suffered  no  perceptible 
shock.  A  plaster  cast  was  placed  about  the  child's  leg.  Then 
began  the  tedious  wait  for  the  result,  wliich  could  mean  so  much 
for  the  child  and  for  the  surgical  world  at  large 

"  About  a  month  after  the  operation  there  gathered  in  one  of  the 
hospital  wards  a  number  of  representative  surgeons.  They  had 
been  told  of  the  experiment  and  were  anxious  to  see  its  result. 
Carefully  the  case  was  cut  loose,  the  bandages  removed. 

"'Move  your  foot,  little  one,'  said  Dr.  Young. 

"  Slowly  but  surely  the  foot  obeyed  the  impulse  of  its  owner, 
moved  back  and  forth  where  before  it  had  lain  helpless.  The 
child  has  continued  to  gain  strength  until  now  there  is  no  longer  a 
doubt  that  the  grafting  of  those  two  tiny  nerves  has  brought  back 
much  of  the  retarded  energy  which  seemed  to  doom  the  affected 
member  to  a  life  of  inactivity.  The  foot  will  probably  never  be 
quite  so  good  as  the  other,  and  Dr.  Young  claims  only  partial  suc- 
cess for  the  experiment,  but  the  result  indicates  that  progress  may 
be  made  in  this  line. 

"  The  former  method  of  treating  infantile  palsy,  and  one  which 
is  still  in  vogue  with  many  eminent  surgeons  all  over  the  world,  is 
the  transplanting  of  muscles  or  tendons.  In  this  operation  an 
active  muscle  is  transplanted  into  one  that  is  paralyzed.  Some- 
times it  is  successful. 

"Owing  to  the  newness  of  the  nerve-grafting  system,  the  con- 
servative surgeons  who  have  witnessed  the  operation  hesitate  to 
speculate  too  enthusiastically  upon  the  extent  it  may  reach  in  the 
treatment  of  all  forms  of  paralysis.  Even  Dr.  Young  admits  he  is 
not  so  sure  that  every  phase  of  palsy  may  be  successfully  treated 
by  the  grafting  of  nerves,  but  says  that  the  discovery  extends  hope 
to  those  sufferers  who  before  have  been  considered  incurable." 


Passing  of  Our  Medicinal  Plants.— The  approaching 
extermination  of  our  chief  medicinal  plants,  unless  measures  are 
taken  for  protecting  and  cultivating  them,  is  predicted  in  The 
Journal  of  Pharmacy  (December)  by  Dr.  Kraemer.  Says  The 
British  Medical  Journal,  in  a  notice  of  this  article  : 

"  Some  well-known  plants  as  spigelia,  serpentaria,  and  senega, 
which  in  the  time  of  Linnaeus  were  found  in  abundance  in  Mary- 
land and  other  Atlantic  States,  are  already  becoming  scarce.  It 
is  well  known  that  some  plants  have  been  improved  by  cultivation, 
and  it  may  reasonably  be  supposed  that  all  can  be  when  the  pe- 
culiar requirements  of  each  have  been  ascertained.  Dr.  Kraemer 
urges  a  study  of  these  plants  in  their  natural  surroundings  in  oider 
that  they  may  be  successfully  cultivated  and  conserved.  Many  of 
the  medicinal  plants  now  in  use  are  being  cultivated  in  the  United 
States.  It  is  stated  that  40, 000, ooo_ pounds  of  peppermint  are  pro- 
duced annually  near  Kalamazoo,  Mich.  Castor  beans,  from  which 
castor  oil  is  obtained,  are  grown  in  the  Western  and  Middle  States. 
Valerian  is  produced  in  Vermont.  Digitalis  purpurea,  atropa 
belladonna,  .sanguinaria  canadensis,  cimicifuga  racemosa,  and 
many  equally  valuable  plants  have  been  raised  experimentally  in 
America,  and.  in  Dr.  Kraemer's  opinion,  could  be  grown  success- 


fully with  the  proper  cultivation.  He  urges  the  further  cultivation 
of  certain  plants— such  as  senna,  colocynth,  gentian,  poppy,  etc. — 
which  have  been  introduced  into  the  United  .States  and  grown 
there  to  some  extent.  He  believes  that  three-fourths  of  all  me- 
dicinal plants  are  grown  either  wild  or  in  cultivation  in  the  I'^nited 
-States,  and  that  fully  one-half  of  the  remaining  fourth  could  be 
successfully  raised  there.  He  points  out  that  Americans  must 
realize  the  necessity  of  protecting  their  forests  and  plants,  and 
must  consider  their  care  and  preservation  a  duty  both  to  them- 
selves and  to  future  generations." 


How  Will  X-Rays  Affect  Insects?— Sir  John  Lub- 
bock's classical  experiments  on  ants  with  ultra-violet  light  seemed 
to  show  conclusively  that  these  insects  perceive  and  avoid  rays 
much  higher  in  the  scale  of  vision  than  our  eyes  are  able  to  detect- 
Having  this  in  mind,  a  contributor  to  The  Electrical  IVorld"  and 
Engineer,  Edward  P.  Thompson,  suggests  that  similar  experi- 
ments be  tried  with  Roentgen  rays.     He  says : 

"  Whether  the  ants  actually  see  some  new  color  or  hght,  or  feel 
or  hear  it,  is  not  certainly  known ;  but  that  ants  constitute  a  de- 
tector of  the  invisible  portion  of  the  spectrum  beyond  the  violet 
appears  conclusive  to  Sir  John  Lubbock. 

"  I  have  no  longer  the  facilities  for  making  i-ray  experiments, 
nor  do  I  know  if  others  have  tested  their  effect  upon  ants ;  but  I 
propose  to  the  Carnegie  Institution  at  Washington  or  to  others 
who  are  experimenting  in  the  field  of  ether  vibrations  or  limits  of 
vision  in  animals  to  determine  if  ants  are  affected  by  .r-rays. 

"  The  electrical  engineer  is  not  so  much  concerned  about  the 
physiology  of  ants  as  is  the  naturalist,  but  he  is  anxious  to  add 
more  facts  for  assisting  in  arriving  at  a  more  exact  knowledge  of 
the  nature  of  .i-rays.  So  far  it  is  known  that  this  form  of  radiant 
energy  causes  certain  salts  to  fluoresce,  and  that  it  affects  the 
photographic  plate.  Consequently,  it  is  like  the  shortwave-length 
from  a  luminous  source.  It  is  at  the  .same  time  invisible  to  man, 
and  is  thus  like  either  the  verj-  short  or  very  long  wave-length.  It 
is  like  a  long  wave-length  in  its  power  of  penetrating  substances 
which  are  opaque  to  light.  As  the  same  wave  could  not  be  both 
long  and  short  at  the  same  time,  tliere  is  no  reason  why  it  could 
not  be  a  mixture  of  long  and  short  waves  or  else  some  energy  with- 
out waves.  Until  ants  are  experimented  upon,  therefore,  there  is 
a  void  in  this  department  of  the  science  of  radiant  energy." 


SCIENCE    BREVITIES. 

"  Doctor  Nichols,  of  Boston,  allege.s,"  says  T/ie  American  Inventor, 
"that  cocain  is  used  to  stimulate  football  players.  '  Besides  enormous 
doses  of  strychnin,  cocain  is  known  to  be  employed  by  professionals  in 
athletic  games.  I  have  unquestioned  evidence  that  in  the  last  Harvard 
game  one  of  the  eleven  was  drugged  to  force  his  supreme  effort.'  " 

SO.ME  kind  of  a  sand  fire  engine  seems  to  be  needed  for  certain  fires  of 
electrical  origin,  according  to  The  Electrical  Reviexxi  (London).  It  says: 
"  Recently  smoke  was  noticed  coming  from  a  substation  near  London. 
The  file  department  responded  to  the  alarm  and  quickly  flooded  the  place, 
making  matters  worse,  not  only  for  the  substation,  but  for  the  power-sta- 
tion as  well.  To  meet  such  emergencies,  Mr.  E.  Kilburn  Scott  says:  'It 
looks  as  tho  special  fire  engines  are  required,  which  would  throw  a  jet  of 
sand  in  place  of  water.'  " 

Bacteria  on  Mone^-.  — Experiments  conducted  by  Dr.  William  H.  Park, 
a  bacteriologist  in  the  research  laboratory  of  the  New  York  City  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  show,  says  Tlu-  Eveniii,^  Post,  "that  while  the  metal  in 
coins  possesses  antiseptic  properties,  infected  coins  may  spread  disease  if 
distributed  within  a  few  hours  after  contamination.  The  experiments 
with  paper  money  will  not  be  completed  for  severalweeks,  but  the  inves- 
tigation so  far  has  established  the  fact  that  paper  money  contains  no  sub- 
stance which  will  kill  bacteria." 

From  an  extended  discussion  of  starvation,  by  Vanlair,  in  X.hc  Revue  de 
Helgigue,  the  following  symptoms  are  gathered  by  The  American  Inventor : 
"A  person  fasting  has  remembrances  of  flavors  and  aromas  and  soon  the 
mandatory  desire  for  food  shows  itself  in  rumbling  of  the  intestines,  pain- 
ful spasms  of  the  stomach,  and  dizziness.  Cerebral  activity  decreases, 
while  the  hands  tremble,  the  limbs  shake,  and  muscular  weakness  becomes 
excessive.  Soon  the  pulsations  of  the  heart  become  more  numerous  and 
lighter,  while  the  weight  of  the  body  decreases,  the  diminution  first  affect- 
ing the  fat  cells.  At  a  later  period  the  liver,  mu.scles,  blood,  intestines,  and 
bones  are  affected,  leaving  intact  almost  to  the  end  the  integrity  of  the  vi- 
tal organs,  the  heart  and  nervous  centers.  In  the  meanwhile  there  is  a 
lowermg  of  the  functioning  of  the  body,  from  which  there  results  a  very 
rapid  fall  of  internal  temperature.  When  dealh  is  approaching  the  color  of 
the  face  becomes  ashy  and  the  eyes  are  fixed.  Muscular  inertia  has  reached 
its  extreme  limit,  the  legs  are  swollen  and  covered  with  blbtches  ;  in  many 
cases  internal  hemorrhages  take  place,  exhausting  the  little  remaininj; 
strength,  and  deceiving  mirages  close  the  scene." 
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THE    RELIGIOUS    WORLD. 


AMERICAN    RELIGION    IN    FRENCH    EYES. 

A  YEAR  and  a  half  ago,  a  book  was  published  in  Paris  entitled 
"  La  Religion  dans  la  societe  aux  Etats-Unis."  Its  author, 
M.  H.  Bargy.  summed  up  the  results  of  a  careful  investigation  of 
religious  conditions  in  this  country,  arriving  at  the  conclusion  that 
American  Christianity  is.  first  of  all.  a  social  religion,  in  that  it 
concerns  itself  with  society  more  than  with  individuals,  and,  sec- 
ondly, a  positive  religion,  in  its  interest  in  what  is  human  rather 
than  in  what  is  supernatural.  He  tried  to  show  that  theology  in 
this  country  is  being  gradually  superseded  by  ethics,  and  that  the 
purely  ethical  aspirations  of  to-day,  manifested  in  Dr.  Felix 
Adier's  Society  for  Ethical  Culture,  and  in  other  organizations  of 
tlie  same  kind,  are  the  logical  outgrowth  of  Puritan  sentiment. 

^L  Albert  Schinz,  professor  of  French  literature  in  Bryn  Mawr 
College,  contributes  an  interesting  critique  on  this  book  to  a  recent 
issue  of  the  Revue  Chretienne  (Paris),  taking  issue  with  M.  Bargy's 
argument,  and  declaring  that  the  French  author  has  been  led  to 
misinterpret  the  results  of  the  materialistic  spirit  in  America.  He 
writes,  in  part : 

"  Every  one  will  concede  that  the  large  number  of  religious  de- 
nominations in  the  United  States  owe  their  origin  to  questions  of 
a  practical  order,  matters  of  discipline,  or  the  method  of  ecclesi- 
astical government;  and  yet  it  is  impossible  to  deny  the  obvious 
existence  of  a  theological  and  speculative  sectarianism.  All  the 
books  in  the  world  can  not  blot  this  out.  however  M.  Barg}-  may 
pretend  to  ignore  the  fact.  Here  is  a  country  where  the  sects  teem 
as  nowhere  el.se,  and  where  there  seems  to  be  really  no  difference 
between  them.  At  all  events,  they  have  always  and  at  all  times 
been  perfectly  agreed— so  we  are  told — in  relegating  to  the  back- 
ground questions  of  creed,  in  order  to  hold  fast  to  moral  truth.  Is 
it  conceivable  that  during  a  history-  of  two  hundred  years  Ameri- 
cans should  have  so  far  deceived  themselves  that  they  have  always 
really  believed  in  the  supremacy  of  moral  truth,  but  have  always 
acted  as  if  dogma  were  the  important  matter?  Even  were  it  true 
that  there  has  been  this  general  agreement  in  subordinating  belief 
to  morals,  it  would  still  be  necessary  to  explain  the  astonishing 
contradiction  between  the  thinking  and  the  action  of  a  people  who 
take  a  very  common-sense  view  of  their  religion  and  practise  it 
with  such  good  results.  Of  this  M.  Bargy  has  not  given  the 
shadow  of  an  explanation." 

In  all  times.  Professor  Schinz  reminds  us,  religion  and  morality 
have  been  intimately  blended: 

"  Yet  the  two  domains  are  none  the  less  distinct,  and.  while  it  is 
not  necessary  here  to  examine  the  foundation  of  the  question,  it 
will  be  easily  recognized  that  it  is  impossible  to  sustain  Judaism, 
Buddhism,  Christianity,  or  Mohammedanism  without  the  moral 
code.  Everywhere  there  is  an  element,  .specifically  religious  or 
metaphysical,  which,  nevertheless,  often  plays  an  inferior  role  in 
the  practical  life.  If  we  examine  closely  the  histor>'  of  Christian- 
ity in  particular,  this  truth  will  perhaps  become  more  clearly  mani- 
fest. During  all  its  different  epochs  Christianity  has  been  colored 
by  the  attitude  of  its  votaries  toward  moral  problems.  The  Chris- 
tians of  the  first  centuries  wished  to  reform  the  customs  of  the 
Roman  Empire.  The  Catholicism  of  the  Middle  Ages  moralized 
the  barbarians  who  invaded  the  civilized  world.  Protestantism 
claimed  to  reform  the  morality  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 
Janseni.sm  to  reform  that  of  the  church  in  France,  and  Methodism 
that  of  the  church  in  England.  Everywhere  the  moral  element  is 
verj-  conspicuous,  and  yet  nowhere  does  the  moral  element  exist 
alone  ;  there  is  always  a  distinct  religious  and  Christian  element." 

If,  as  M.  Bargy  would  claim,  religion  itself  is  actually  a  dead 
weight  in  the  American  church,  then,  says  Professor  Schinz.  "  the 
sect  which  is  most  indifferent  to  dogma — Unitarianism— should 
have  had  the  largest  number  of  converts  from  year  to  year,  and 
those  sects  in  which  the  C7-edo  is  important  should  have  perished." 
In  reality,  the  contrary  h^s  taken  place.  "  Unitarianism  remains 
stationary;  Episcopalianism  and  Catholicism,  especially,  make 
roiista!it  gains.     It  may  be  that  I'nitarianism  is  superior,  but,  in 


any  case,  the  great  majority  of  American  Christians  refuse  to  ac- 
cept it."  Even  the  organizations  based  on  pure  morality,  such  as 
the  ethical  culture  societies,  "  are  constantly  approaching  the  type 
of  the  established  church.  They  are  organized  on  almost  the  same 
model,  and,  last  winter,  Dr.  Adler  announced  his  intention  of  com- 
posing a  liturgy,  complete  and  detailed,  for  fetes,  reunions,  and 
different  ceremonies,  such  as  those  of  birth,  marriage,  and  death." 
The  existence  of  such  sects  as  the  Christian  Scientists  and 
Dowieites  furnish,  in  Professor  Schinz's  opinion,  a  sufficient  an- 
swer to  M.  Bargy's  claim  that  the  religious  faculty  and  credulity 
are  dead  in  America.  Men  have  always  sought  happiness,  and 
they  have  always  needed  to  speculate  about  the  origin  of  things, 
and  these  two  universal  cravings  have  created  religion  in  America, 
as  elsewhere.     Wei  quote  again  : 

"There  are  men  like  President  Roosevelt,  certainly  a  typical 
American.  No  one  has  a  larger  faith  than  he  in  the  power  of  the 
human  will,  yet  he  always  retains  enough  good,  sound  American 
sense  to  remember  that  even  the  mightiest  human  will  is  not  abso- 
lute. Strong  and  vigorous  as  he  is.  he  bows  as  a  child  before  the 
lim.it  of  all  individual  power.  He  has  often  affirmed,  with  a  sin- 
cerity that  is  beyond  question,  the  littleness  of  those  who  declare 
they  do  not  believe  in  a  God.  We  are  greatly  mistaken,  or  it  is 
this  sentiment  among  the  compatriots  of  Mr.  Roosevelt  which  pre- 
vents the  development  of  societies  of  ethical  culture  and  Uni- 
tarianism. The  first  movement  fails  because  it  absolutely  ignores 
the  overruling  power  as  a  factor  in  religion;  the  .second,  because 
it  reduces  this  power  to  an  expression  so  simple  that  it  seems 
puerile,  as  did  the  deism  of  Voltaire  and  the  Encyclopedists." 

There  is  a  tendency,  Profes.sor  Schinz  admits,  to  laicise  the  church 
in  America,  to  reduce  it  to  a  sort  of  agency  for  the  solution  of 
economic  and  social  problems.  But  there  will  probably  always  be 
mysticism  in  American  religious  thought,  "since  we  must  not  for- 
get Emerson,  Channing,  and  Henry  James."  The  American,  con- 
cludes Professor  Schinz,  does  not  wish  to  abandon  the  church. 
He  is  simply  trj-ing  to  adapt  it  to  the  conditions  of  his  own  life. — 
T?anslation  //lade  forTuY.  Literary  Digest. 


THE    FUTURE   OF  JAPANESE   RELIGION. 

CHRISTIAN  missionaries  who  visit  Japan  to-day  find  them- 
selves in  conflict  not  so  much  with  the  representatives  of 
the  older  paganism  as  with  the  thinkers  of  the  new  "intellectual" 
movement,  which  is  based  on  the  comparative  study  of  religions. 
"The  great  question,"  says  Mr.  Arthur  B.  Reeve,  a  writer  in  the 
Boston  Transcripi  (March  26),  "  is  not  one  of  indifference,  as  it  is 
with  us.  The  Japanese  is  anything  but  indifferent  to  religion. 
The  great  problem,  is  what  is  to  be  the  effect  of  the  marked  ration- 
alizing tendencies  of  the  Japanese  mind  on  the  future  of  Christian- 
ity in  the  Orient."  Proceeding  to  a  description  of  the  intellectual 
leaders  of  Japan  and  the  philosophical  movements  with  which  they 
are  associated,  Mr.  Reeve  mentions,  first  of  all,  Mr.  Ebina  Danjo, 
a  writer  and  lecturer  who  is  said  to  "  combine  many  characteristics 
that  entitle  him  to  rank  as  a  Japanese  Henry  Drummond."  As  an 
illustration  of  Mr.  Danjo's  attitude  toward  fundamental  religious 
problems,  the  following  paragraph  from  one  of  his  recent  articles 
in  the  monthly  Shiiijin  (The  New  Man)  is  cited : 

"  Religion  that  is  founded  on  philosophy  appeals  to  the  reason. 
Religion  that  is  founded  on  revelation  appeals  to  the  imagination. 
Both  are  designed  to  be  put  in  practise.  The  religion  that  is 
founded  on  philosophy  is  in  the  possession  of  the  few ;  that  which 
is  founded  on  revelation  is  in  the  pos.session  of  the  many.  The 
chief  object  of  the  latter  is  to  teach  submissiveness  and  veneration 
and  thereby  lead  men  to  God ;  that  of  the  former  is  to  develop  the 
reason  of  each  individual  man.  In  rendering  man  more  God-like 
they  pursue  different  methods,  but  they  have  the  same  object  in 
view.  Tho  the  arguments  revelation  upholds  may  have  a  thousand 
discrepancies,  they  must  be  received  without  questioning,  and  there 
is  no  need  of  mixing  up  philosophic  investigation  with  revelation. 
Since  a  rational   religion  founded  on  philosophy  is  something  that 
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can  not  be  understood  by  the  majority  of  people,  no  one  has  a  right 
to  despise  the  religion  founded  on  revelation.  Tho  the  spheres  of 
the  forms  of  faith  are  different,  the  objects  are  plainly  one  and  the 
same." 

If  Mr.  Danjo  can  be  described  as  a  Japanese  Henry  Druni- 
mond,  Mr.  Fukuzawa,  the  founder  of  the  Mita  school  of  ethics, 
■"may  very  justly,"  we  are  told,  "  be  called  the  John  Stuart  Mill  of 
Japan."  Another  influential  thinker  is  Prof.  Tsubouchi  Yuzo.  of 
the  Waseda  University,  who  has  recently  published  a  work  on 
popular  ethics.     Says  Mr.  Reeve  : 

"The  tone  of  Dr.  Tsubouchi's  ethics  is  distinctly  optimistic 
throughout,  as  distinguished  from  Mr.  Fukuzawa,  altho  in  its  ulti- 
mate analysis  it  is  utilitarian  also  and  bears  a  close  resemblance 
to  Hobbes.  The  treatment  of  the  moral  obligation,  the  views  as 
to  the  origin  of  virtue  and  vice,  and  the  estimates  of  the  various 
virtues  are  strongly  in  accord  with  the  teachings  of  the  English 
philosopher.  The  most  notable  feature  of  Dr.  Tsubouchi's  system 
is  its  bearing  on  the  national  ideal  of  Japan  to  attain  the  liegemony 
of  the  Far  East.  In  fact,  every  system  of  ethics  seems  to  have  this 
fitting  of  the  nation  for  her  high  future  in  view.  He  shows  that  he 
has  a  very  high  opinion  of  Japanese  national  character,  and  adds  that 
'We  have  only  to  go  on  developing  the  strong 
points  in  our  character — our  love  of  absolute 
purity  and  truth  undefiled,  and  our  veneration 
for  the  good  and  beautiful.  These  qualities 
•will  in  the  future  make  other  nations  look  up 
1o  the  Japanese  as  leaders  of  thought,  but 
■it  will  take  at  least  another  generation  for 
ais  to  establish  the  preeminence  which  we 
<leserve."  " 

Patriotism  has  always  been  a  prominent 
trait  in  the  national  character  of  Japan,  and 
has  helped  to  influence  her  religion,  as  well 
as  her  fighting.  Mr.  Reeve  writes  on  this 
point: 

"Japan  aspires  to  a  high  position  among 
Eastern  peoples,  as  what  nation  would  not  in 
her  place  ?  And  to  make  herself  worthy  and 
■capable  of  holding  .such  a  place  accounts 
for  the  present  trend  of  her  ethical  thinking. 
No  better  illustration  of  what  this  spirit 
is  leading  to  can  be  cited  than  an  article  in 
the  December  number  of  the  Shiiijin  on 
■'The  Future  of  Japanese  Christianity,'  by  Mr. 
Murata  Tsutomu.  Mr.  Murata  begins  by  re- 
lating the  story  of  a  knight  who  had  decided 
to  be  baptized,  but  before  baptism  asked 
if   his   non-Christian  ancestors   had  gone  to 

lieaven.  On  being  told  that  they  had  not,  he  refused  to  enter  the 
church,  saying  that  it  would  be  no  pleasure  for  him  to  live  in  a 
paradise  from  which  his  forefathers  were  banished.  'This,'  says 
the  author, 'is  precisely  the  feeling  we  Japanese  have."  He  then 
•goes  on  to  show  why  Christianity  should  be  made  a  national  re- 
ligion, and  urges  all  his  fellow  Christians  to  strive  to  make  it  so. 
He  is  rather  skeptical  of  the  immediate  success  of  their  efforts,  for 
in  his  opinion  both  Buddhism  and  Confucianism  will  retain  their 
hold  on  large  sections  of  the  nation  for  many  generations  to  come, 
owing  to  that  feeling  which  he  pointed  out  in  his  opening  para- 
graph. 'But.' he  concludes,  'Christianity  is  more  suited  to  our 
modern  life,  and  hence  has  been  welcomed  by  us.  If,  however  (and 
this  is  characteristic),  it  should  lead  to  developments  that  endanger 
the  existence  of  the  state,  if  circumstances  should  ari.se  that  involve 
tlie  separation  of  Christians  from  their  kith  and  kin  throughout  the 
country,  then,  like  the  knight  of  old,  I  would  refuse  to  be  a  member 
of  the  Christian  Church.'  " 

" '  Our  interests  are  too  narrow,'  remarks  another  writer  in  a  re- 
cent issue  of  a  magazine  called  the  Keisei,  which  makes  it  a 
special  object  to  influence  young  men.  '  Our  outlook  is  too  con- 
fined;  we  are  not  yet  as  a  people  entered  into  the  great  world  of 
Western  sentiment,  feeling,  and  inspiration.  In  the  near  future  we 
will  be  put  to  the  test  and  will  be  brought  in  closer  relations  with 
the  Occidentals  than  we  have  hitherto  been.  Mere  military- 
prowess  will  not  .serve   us  in  time  of   peace.'     And  then  he  con- 


cludes with  the  inevitable  thought:  'Do  we  as  a  nation  possess 
those  qualities  which  tend  to  beneficent  rule?  Will  those  who  be- 
come subject  to  us  profit  thereby  ?  We  have  reached  the  parting 
of  the  ways  that  lead  to  heaven  or  to  hell.  Will  Japan  show  her- 
.self  worthy  of  the  high  place  she  aspires  to  occupy  in  the  Far 
East .'  ■  "    ' 

The  ultimate  form  of  Japanese  religion  can,  of  course,  only  be 
surmised  at  this  time.  "  That  it  will  be  agnosticism."  .says  Mr. 
Reeve,  "  may  be  safely  ruled  out,  in  spite  of  a  rather  vociferous 
element  which  is  making  itself  heard  just  at  present,  for  the  Japa- 
nese are  essentially,  in  common  with  all  Eastern  peoples,  deeply 
religious  bv  nature." 


THE   SEARCH    FOR   GOD. 

'T^HE  era  in  which  we  live  has  often  been  called  an  age  of  relig- 
-*■  ious  doubt.  Perhaps  it.  could  more  correctly  be  described 
as  one  of  religious  hesitation  and  helplessness.  The  bewildering 
changes  of  recent  years  have  created  for  us  a  new  world,  but  we 
have  not  discovered  a  heaven  to  match  it.  The  old  conception  of 
God  has  become  impossible,  and  we  have  not  found  another  to 
take   its  place.     So  has  come  about  what  a 
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recent  writer  regards  as  "  one  of  the  most 
wonderful  phenomena  in  the  history  of  relig- 
ion."— the  withdrawal  of  multitudes  of  good 
men  from  affiliation  with  the  church.  They 
have  turned  their  backs  upon  Christianity  not 
at  all  because  they  are  out  of  sympathy  with 
the  religious  impulse,  but  because  they  are 
intellectually  unconvinced.  They  have  lost 
faith  in  God. 

Such  is  the  train  of  thought  suggested  by  a 
perusal  of  the  kev.  Dr.  S.  D.  IM'Conneirs 
new  book,  entitled  "Christ";  and  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  "  phenomenon  "  disclosed  is  best 
indicated  in  his  own  words  : 

"  This  is  the  situation  of  modem  men  by 
the  thousands.  '  Where  is  now  my  God .'' '  they 
ask  in  every  mood,  from  flippant  contempt  to 
moral  despair.  Nothing  less  than  the  redis 
covery  of  God  will  serve  the  occasion.  Most 
of  the  medicaments  offered  to  the  spiritual  mal- 
ady of  the  times  must  avail  little  or  nothing  be- 
cause the  diagnosis  has  not  been  sufficiently 
searching.  It  is  no  mere  phase  of  superficial 
skepticism  through  which  we  are  passing. 
Half  the  men  one  meets  are  'agnostics.' and 
this  whether  they  call  themselves  that  or  call  themselves  Christians. 
As  Profes.sor  Flint  truly  says :  'As  regards  knowledge  of  God,  re- 
ligious and  irreligious  men  take  up  the  same  attitude.  Both  en- 
deavor to  persuade  men  that  there  is  and  can  be  no  such  know- 
ledge, that  the  best  attainable  is  to  be  content  with  unreasoned  and 
unenlightened  belief.' 

"  But  that  sort  of  belief  is  becoming  more  unsatisfying  every 
day.  Belief  in  a  God  about  whom  the  believer  avowedly  knows 
not  anything  may  be  sustained  for  a  time  as  a  sort  of  religious  ob- 
ligation, or  as  a  surviving  habit,  but  sooner  or  later  must  be  given 
up.  One  can  not  stand  on  tiptoe  forever  stretching  up  his  hands 
to  the  inane.  He  gets  tired,  settles  down  upon  his  feet,  and  goes 
about  his  every-day  business.  This  is  what  men  are  doing.  Num- 
bers of  them  have  given  up  all  idea  of  ever  getting  hold  of  anything 
coherent  in  the  realm  of  religion,  and  disturb  themselves  but  little 
about  the  matter.  Still  larger  numbers  yet  join  with  the  worship- 
ers and  listen  to  the  preachers,  hoping  that  they  may  yet,  some- 
how, be  converted  and  enlightened." 

If  we  would  understand  the  religious  restlessness  of  our  age,  we 
must  remember,  says  Dr.  M'Connell,  that  "  the  idea  of  God,  as  it 
floats  in  the  mind  of  the  average  man,  is  compounded  of  three  or 
four  inherited  conceptions,  each  of  which  has  to  a  large  extent 
ceased  to  fit  in  with  the  other  portions  of  his  mental  furniture,  and 
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all  of  which  have  grown  to  be  impossible."  There  is,  first  of  all, 
the  conception  of  the  "  Kingly  God."  called  into  being  by  a  Hebrew 
people  who  believed  implicitly  in  absolute  monarchy,  and  who 
regarded  the  earth  as  the  center  of  the  universe.  There  is,  sec- 
ondly, the  conception  of  a  God  of  Justice, — a  Roman  God,  wor- 
shiped by  Calvin  and  Augustine  and  Tertullian.  Thirdly,  we 
have  to  deal  with  the  idea  of  God  considered  purely  as  the  Creator 
— an  "  infinitely  skilful  Architect  and  Engineer  "  who  may  awaken 
awe,  dread,  wonder,  or  curiosity,  but  who  "  has  no  commerce  with 
the  conscience  or  the  heart."  Fourthly,  must  be  mentioned  the 
quasi-pantheistic  conception  of  a  "  God  Immanent,"  which  appeals 
to  the  mystic  sense,  but  is  "  too  incoherent  and  evasive  to  serve 
the  ever>'-day  uses  of  the  average  man."    Dr.  M'  Connell  continues  : 

"  At  this  point  speaks  the  philosophy  which  controls  the  thought 
of  our  time.  Its  word  is, 'God  is  Unknowable.'  This  is  not  the 
judgment  of  evil  or  shallow  men.  It  is  the  deliberate  conclusion 
of  the  earnest-minded  and  best  men.  Nor  is  it  an  excuse  offered 
by  intellectual  laziness  or  moral  indifference  for  declining  a  pain- 
ful and  difficult  task.  It  is  the  sober  judgment  of  those  who  have 
tried  by  'searching  to  find  out  God,'  and  have  failed.  It  is  the 
conclusion  of  Christian  and  non-Christian  philosophy  alike. 
When  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  had  arrived  at  this  conviction  for 
himself,  he  preferred  to  state  his  conclusion  in  the  words  of  Dr. 
Man.sel,  a  dignitary  of  the  Church  of  England.  Spencer,  the  mas- 
ter in  philosophy,  formulates  the  dictum;  Mansel,  tlie  master  in 
theology,  phrases  it;  Huxley,  the  master  in  science,  gives  it  its 
name — Agnosticism ;  Balfour,  a  Christian  prime  minister,  in- 
dorses and  extends  it.  'Who  by  searching  can  find  out  God?' 
To  the  challenge  of  Job  comes  the  reply  of  to-day,  No  one." 

But  Agnosticism,  in  spite  of  all  the  forces  ranged  on  its  side,  is 
not,  according  to  Dr.  M'ConneH's  view,  the  final  word.  It  has 
failed  to  reckon  with  the  strongest  argument  of  all,  the  argument 
of  Christ.  It  has  overlooked  the  words  of  one  who  said:  "Ye 
have  not  known  him,  but  /  know  him  ...  I  am  the  light  of  the 
world;  he  that  followeth  me  shall  not  walk  in  darkness,  but  shall 
have  the  light  of  life."     We  quote,  in  conclusion  : 

"  Here,  at  last,  we  reach  the  elemental  fact  concerning  Christ. 
According  to  his  own  presentation  of  himself,  he  is  not  primarily 
savior,  or  redeemer,  or  exemplar;  he  is  the  Revealer.  He  offers 
to  uncover  the  hidden  God.  He  declares  categorically  that  with- 
out this  action  by  himself  the  secret  of  the  universe  must  remain 
forever  unsolved.  At  last  the  world's  thought  has  come  to  agree- 
ment with  him,  so  far  as  to  be  convinced  that  all  the  theological 
chimeras,  all  the  fabrications  of  philosophy,  all  the  airy  structures 
called  divine,  are  really  not  God.  They  are  but  names;  they  ex- 
press no  knowable  reality.  Agnosticism  has  unwittingly  become 
an  apostle.  This  is  a  gain  whose  magnitude  will  be  better  realized 
in  the  times  to  come.  In  the  difficult  navigation  of  life  it  is  much 
to  have  had  those  things  which  have  been  mistaken  for  harbor 
lights  examined  and  shown  to  be  but  corposants.  When  it  is  once 
realized  that  all  other  avenues  toward  the  Eternal  Reality  are  ail 
de  sacs,  men  will  be  more  ready  to  be  guided  by  him  who  claims 
to  be  the  Way,  the  Truth,  the  Light. 

"  What,  then,  is  the  essential  significance  of  Christ  to  the  world  ? 
What  but  this — he  is  'God  manifest  in  the  flesh.'  If  the  quintes- 
sence of  the  gospel  could  be  expressed  and  confined  in  fit  box  of 
alabaster,  it  would  be  in  that  phrase.  As  to  what  God  may  be 
'absolutely,'  we  know  nothing  at  all.  Such  magnifical  attril)utes 
as  Infinite,  Omnipotent,  Eternal,  Omniscient,  Self-Existent,  and 
the  like,  are  only  symbols  to  hide  ignorance,  like  the  algebraic  'a' 
or  ';/.'  They  stand  for  unknown  quantities,  and  they  are  not  veri- 
fiable. '  Eternal,'  for  instance,  is  a  symbol  which  marks  one  down 
at  the  beginning  or  the  ending  of  his  concept  of  Time.  One  sets 
his  thought  to  moving  either  backward  or  forward  through  dura- 
tion, and  at  the  point  where  it  falters  and  stops  he  writes  '  eternal ' 
for  what  lies  beyond  his  reach.  .So  of  all  the  other  like  phrases. 
They  are  not  real,  but  psetido  concepts,  and  can  only  be  applied 
to  ii  pseudo  God.  What  that  being  which  we  call  God  may  be  in 
completeness,  we  have  no  idea,  and  can  never  have  any.  We  have 
neither  imagination  to  conceive  nor  words  to  frame  it  in.  .So  to 
speak,  we  only  know  Him  qtiantiiatively — that  is,  we  only  know 
so  much  of  Him  as  is  expressible  in  terms  of  humanity.  We  know 
the  Son  of  Man,  who  was  also  the  Son  of  (iod." 


THE    REV.      DR.    ROBERT    F.     COYI.E,      OF 
DENVER, 

Whose  recent  statement  that  Christian 
Endeavor  is  a  "spent  force"  has  aroused 
discussion  in  religious  circles. 


IS  THE  CHRISTIAN    ENDEAVOR    MOVEMENT    A 
"SPENY   FORCE"? 

T^HE  moderator  of  the  Presbyterian  Assembly,  Dr.  Robert  E. 
-*-  Coyle,  of  Denver,  declared  in  a  speech  in  Philadelphia  not 
long  ago  that  he  regarded  the  Christian  Endeavor  movement  as  a 
"  spent  force."  It  had  over-emphasized  the  spectacular  in  religion, 
and,  now  that  the  inevitable  reaction  has  come,  the  organization 
is  found  lacking  in  vi- 
tality, and, the  speaker 
implied,  its  end  is  with- 
in the  range  of  present 
vision. 

The  P resby terian 
Banner  (Pittsburg) 
comes  to  the  defense  of 
the  Christian  Endeavor 
movement  in  an  edito- 
rial which  is  cordially 
indorsed  by  T/ie  Chris- 
tian Endeavor  JVor/d 
(Boston),  and  which  we 
leprint  as  follows  : 

"  During  the  first  ten 
years  of  Christian  En- 
deavor it  was  a  magnifi- 
cent outl)urst  of  youthful 
enthusiasm.  It  swept 
over  our  church  and 
some  other  churches  in 
great  waves,  practically 
submerging  opposition, 
swallowing  up  hesita- 
tion, and  rising  to  flood- 
tide.  Banners,  badges,  and  conventions  were  its  symbols  and 
means.  The  life  of  youth,  long  dormant  or  restrained  in  the 
church,  found  itself  suddenly  freed  and  had  to  express  itself  jubi- 
lantly, as  the  disciples  flung  their  palm  branches  on  the  road  and 
the  children  cheered  when  Jesus  made  his  triumphal  entry  into 
Jerusalem.  The  beginning  of  a  great  movement  is  usually  attended 
w  ith  such  an  outburst  of  enthusiasm.  Christianity  itself  leaped 
into  full  life  at  Pentecost,  when  thousands  were  intoxicated  with 
the  Spirit.  The  Reformation  filled  a  whole  century  with  splendid 
enthusiasm.  The  Wesleyan  movement  in  England  was  a  sudden 
fire  of  fervency.  The  birth  of  a  political  party  that  has  a  great 
idea  for  its  principle  is  an  outburst  of  enthusiasm  and  expresses 
itself  in  'banners,  badges,  and  conventions.'  But  after  this  initial 
period  of  youthful  fervency  and  fireworks  a  movement  usually 
settles  down  to  quiet,  steady  work.  The  mountain  stream  is  more 
noisy  and  picturesque  and  spectacular  as  it  comes  dashing  and 
foaming"  down  its  rocky  declivities,  but  when  it  strikes  the  plain  it 
quiets  down  to  the  steady  work  of  feeding  the  meadows  and  turn- 
ing mills  and  bearing  commerce.  Such  a  stream  is  not  'a  spent 
force  '  because  it  no  longer  leaps  down  the  mountainside  :  rather,. 
its  true  work  begins  at  the  plain. 

"  We  think  Christian  Endeavor,  instead  of  being  spent,  has  only 
reached  the  plain.  Its  days  of  youthful  spectacular  dash  and  dis- 
play are  over.  It  has  decked  itself  witii  badges  and  marched 
under  its  banners  and  had  its  great  conventions  flooding  the  largest 
cities:  now  it  is  settling  down  to  more  quiet  but  not  less  useful 
work.  For  the  first  ten  years  these  youthful  hosts  mounted  up 
with  wings  as  eagles;  for  the  next  ten  years  they  ran  and  were  not 
weary;  now  they  have  reached  the  point  where  they  are  to  walk 
and  not  faint.  Walking  is  less  cons])icuous  and  exciting  than  fly- 
ing, but  it  lasts  longer  and  in  the  end  will  go  farther.  Christian 
Endeavor  is  young  people  organized  in  worship  and  work.  No- 
doubt  they  were  worshiping  and  working  in  tlic  church  before  the 
Endeavor  movement  came,  as  tliey  still  are  in  many  churches 
where  the  Endeavor  Society  has  not  been  accepted.  Christian 
Endeavor  is  not  an  inspired  movement  enjoined  upon  us  by  au- 
thority. But  it  has  proved  itself  an  effective  means  of  getting  tiie 
young  people  to  work.  It  binds  them  down  to  acts  of  worship^ 
and  it  gives  them  definite  means  and  opijortunities  of  service.   .  .  . 

"  Having  got  through  with  the  youtliful  period  of  enthusiasm,  of 
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'banners,  badges,  and  conventions,'  Christian  Endeavor  must  now 
settle  down  to  quiet,  steady  service.  It  bears  about  the  same  re- 
lation to  worship  and  work  as  the  Sabbath-school  bears  to  the 
study  of  God's  Word,  and  it  has  a  permanent  place  in  the  life  and 
work  of  the  church.  At  first  the  churcli  and  Christian  Endeavor 
hardly  knew  how  to  regard  each  other.  The  church  was  some- 
what suspicious  of  Christian  Endeavor  as  an  intruder  and  a 
usurper,  and  Christian  Endeavor  was  somewhat  impatient  of  the 
church  as  imposing  restrictive  control.  But  all  this  has  passed, 
and  the  church  is  now  exercising  rightful  rule  over  the  Endeavor 
Society  as  a  part  of  itself,  and  the  Endeavor  Society  is  loyal  to 
the  church.  We  believe  the  Endeavor  movement  is  to-day  a 
quieter  but  a  more  powerful  force  than  ever  before  ;  that  its  prin- 
ciple is  one  of  the  greatest  ideas  that  have  stirred  the  church  in 
our  day  ;  and  that  it  is  a  lasting  contribution  to  efficient  and  prac- 
tical Christianity." 

A  MINISTER'S  INDICTMENT  OF  HIS 
PROFESSION. 
'  I  "*HERE  has  been,  during  the  past  few  years,  a  marked  ten- 
■*■  dency  on  the  part  of  prominent  clergymen  to  abandon  the 
active  life  of  the  ministry  and  to  enter  new  fields  of  work  as  pro- 
fessors, authors,  and  editors.  This  fact  gives  a  certain  signifi- 
cance to  an  autobiographical  article  appearing  in  the  New  York 
Independent  (March  lo)  under  the  title,  "Why  I  Gave  Up  tlie 
Ministry — A  Soul's  Tragedy."  The  anonymous  clergyman  who 
pens  this  "  confession  "  claims  that  "  every  man  in  the  ministry  to- 
day "  is  "  in  much  the  same  condition  "  as  himself — a  statement 
which  has  been  promptly  challenged.  There  can  be  no  doubt, 
however,  that  he  does  speak  for  many  others  besides  himself,  and 
he  declares,  at  the  outset  of  his  article,  that  of  thirty  men  who 
were  graduated  with  him  from  a  theological  seminary  six  years 
ago,  ten  have  already  abandoned  the  ministry.     He  says  further : 

"  I  am  thirty-two  years  old — at  that  point  where  I  should  be  most 
active  in  that  profession  for  which  I  have  spent  my  life  thus  far  in 
fitting  myself,  and  just  now  ought  to  be  most  happy  in  it.  In- 
stead, I  am  deliberately  resigning  it  and  leaving  all  behind  me. 
My  purpose  here  is  to  set  forth  a  statement  of  my  motives,  to  an- 
alyze a  situation,  and  to  search  for  reasons  why  other  men  along 
with  myself  are  doing  this." 

This  minister  goes  on  to  say  that  he  is  not  leaving  his  profession 
because  of  ill-health,  or  failure,  or  money  considerations,  or  be- 
cause there  is  "a  woman  in  the  case."  The  reasons  are  quite 
other.  He  is  impelled,  first  of  all,  by  "  a  feeling  of  revulsion  at 
the  tj'pe  of  man  with  whom  one  must  associate,"  and  he  writes  on 
this  point : 

"Any  man  in  the  ministry  of  any  strength  himself  has  felt  this 
at  some  time.  The  probability  is  that  he  began  to  feel  it  back  as 
early  as  his  college  days.  He  noticed  there  that  strong  men  pre- 
pared to  study  law  or  medicine,  weak  ones  theology.  ...  I  do  not 
mean  to  say  that  this  feeling  is  justified  :  the  personal  element  en- 
ters so  largely  and  personal  pride  is  so  strong.  I  have  heard  this 
very  thing  said  by  almost  every  clergyman  I  know,  and  am  sure 
that  they  who  say  it  feel  it.  The  curious  thing  is  the  way  in  which 
each  one  seems  to  think  that  he  himself  is  fit,  but  is  not  quite  sure 
about  anybody  else.  I  know,  too,  what  a  large  part  self-conceit 
might  play  here ;  and  yet  I  am  just  as  sure  that  in  my  own  case 
this  feeling  is  not  wholly  a  sign  of  egotism.  I  have  merely  come 
deliberately  to  believe  that  statement  heard  so  often — namely,  that 
the  ministry  to-day  is  not  the  profession  which  attracts  the  strong- 
est men." 

A  second  reason  for  the  step  taken  is  found  in  "  a  feeling  that 
the  5'oung  man  in  the  ministry'  to-day  has,  or  ought  to  have,  of 
something  not  far  from  dishonesty."     We  quote  again  : 

"  If  he  is  as  honest  as  he  ought  to  be,  he  dislikes  everv-thing  that 
bears  the  semblance  of  a  pose,  and  when  he  compares  himself  with 
the  other  young  men  whom  he  knows — men  of  his  own  age  in 
other  professions — he  realizes  that  he  is  no  better  than  they  are. 
and  it  grates  upon  his  nerves  to  think  that  he  should  be  considered 
so,  or  be  considered  one  of  those  who  think  that  they  are  so.  He 
notices,  too,  that  young  men  who  were  his  companions  once  in 
college,  and  who  are  now  working  along  other  lines,  work  harder 


than  he  does.  They  have  to  do  so  in  order  to  win  corresponding 
position  or  promotion.  He  notices,  too,  that  their  average  salary 
is  smaller.  Again,  he  notices  that,  both  as  regards  their  time  for 
study  and  their  opportunity-  for  gaining  social  prestige  and  posi- 
tion, they  are  restrained  in  a  way  that  he  is  not.  He  comes  to 
wonder  why,  or  whether  at  all.  he  is  entitled  thus  to  rank  or  pose 
above  them. 

"  And,  furthermore,  and  worse  than  this,  for  my  own  part  I  have 
come  to  feel,  and  that  deeply,  that  these  young  men  of  whom  I 
speak,  my  confreres,  lead  a  more  normal  life  than  I  do.  They 
have  less  restraint  and  less  constraint.  What  they  do  they  do 
naturally ;  what  I  do  I  have  to  do  in  large  measure  profes- 
sionally." 

These  reasons,  however,  are  admittedly  subordinate.  The  real 
difficultj-  of  the  minister  who  furnishes  this  autobiographical  docu- 
ment seems  to  lie  in  the  fact  that  he  has  ceased  to  believe  in  the 
efficiency  or  necessity  of  the  churchly  institution.  At  the  time  he 
entered  the  ministry*,  he  says,  he  wanted  to  help  men  and  thought 
he  saw  how.  Now,  "  the  desire  is  much  stronger — so  strong,  in- 
deed, at  times  as  to  be  overwhelming,  but  the  method  is  less  clear 
— so  obscure,  indeed,  at  times  that  I  confess  I  have  no  theory  as 
to  what  it  is  at  all."  It  is  at  this  point  that  the  writer's  doubt 
takes  its  deepest  plunge,  and  shapes  itself  into  the  question  :  Will 
the  church  continue  to  exist  at  all?  To  this  he  replies:  "I  can 
find  no  reason  for  believing  in  the  church's  perpetuity  apart  from 
its  mission,  and  the  duration  of  its  mission  I  conceive  to  be  deter- 
mined by  its  utility."     We  quote,  in  conclusion : 

"  The  church  has  sent  its  clergy  out,  or  at  least  has  allowed 
them  to  go  out,  to  do  many  things  in  the  name  of  religion  which 
have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  it.  The  clergy  to-day  are  busy? 
Yes.  But  busy  doing  what?  Not  things  they  ever  were  ordered  to 
do.  They  are  busy  as  managers  of  institutions,  as  members  of 
committees,  as  representatives  on  boards,  as  trustees  of  asylums, 
orphanages,  schools,  and  hospitals,  dispensaries,  and  colleges,  and 
builders  for  tliemselves  of  parish-houses,  where  they  organize  and 
execute  affairs  of  clubs  and  gilds,  societies  and  institutes.  They 
were  not  'ordained  '  to  do  these  things,  nor  did  they  need  years  of 
professional  training  to  become  able  to  do  them.  Thus  it  would 
seem  that  those  men  who  are  busiest  in  the  ministry  to-day  are 
busy  only  doing  things  which  lie  wholly  outside  of  that  especial 
sphere,  so  far  as  there  ever  was  a  special  sphere  for  work  in  which 
they  were  especially  trained,  in  so  far  as  they  ever  were  specially 
trained.  For  my  own  part,  I  must  either  find  for  myself  some 
work  in  the  church  which  is  sufficiently  unique  to  justify  my  con- 
tinuing in  the  unique  position  of  a  'calling,'  or  I  must  abandon  the 
latter  here  to  find  the  former  somewhere  else." 

The  confession  of  this  disheartened  minister  was  submitted  to 
the  Rev.  Dr.  W.  L.  Robbins,  dean  of  the  General  Theological 
(Episcopal)  Seminary,  New  York,  who  made  the  comment :  "  The 
key  to  this  young  man's  '  tragedy  '  seems  to  lie  in  the  fact  that,  as 
far  as  one  can  judge  from  his  words,  the  distinctively  spiritual 
aspect  of  life  seems  never  to  have  dawned  on  him.  Under  the  cir- 
cumstances, it  is  hardly  strange  that  he  has  lost  a  sense  of  voca- 
tion." The  Rev.  Dr.  Henry  A.  Stimson,  pastor  of  the  Manhattan 
Congregational  Church,  New  York,  writes  as  follows  (in  The  In- 
dependent, March  24): 

"  Every  earnest  man  has  his  time  of  impatience  and  weariness. 
We  all  need  to  be  reminded  that  a  different  occupation  does  not 
really  change  the  conditions  of  life  or  of  service.  'Who  cross  the 
sea  change  clime,  not  mind.'  Before  any  man  leaves  the  ministry 
or  allows  himself  to  believe  that  all  his  friends  are  eager  to  do  the 
same,  or  are  equally  perplexed  to  know  how  to  meet  their  daily 
tasks,  it  might  be  well  to  try  to  find  out  where  in  life  men  are  ex- 
empt from  similar  unrest  and  dissatisfaction  over  their  own  ineffi- 
cient ser\'ice." 

Considerable  space  is  devoted  by  the  New  York  Sun  to  the 
issues  raised,  and  the  editor  of  The  Independ€nt  regrets  his  in- 
ability to  print  "  half  a  dozen  more  valuable  articles"  out  of  the 
large  number  received  since  the  first  article  was  printed.  "It  is- 
interesting  to  add."  he  says,  "  that  fully  as  many  of  these  articles 
agree  with  the  anonymous  young  minister  as  with  Dr.  Stimson." 
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FOREIGN  TOPICS. 


PROBABLE   OUTCOME  OF   THE   WAR. 

ALL  that  has  hitherto  happened  in  the  Far  East  strengthens 
the  European  impression  that  the  Russo-Japanese  war  will 
last  a  long  time,  possibly  from  three  to  five  years.  Only  some 
active  mode  of  inten-ention  can  alter  this  prospect,  in  the  opinion 
of  weighty  journals  like  the  London  Times,  the  Paris  Figaro,  and 
the  Vienna  Freindeiiblatt.  Now  a  long  war,  if  we  are  to  accept 
the  continental  European  view,  necessarily  means  that  Japan  must 
be  finally  worn  out.  Her  resources,  asserts  the  eminent  French 
economist,  M.  Pierre  Leroy-Beaulieu,  in  the  Revue  des  Deux 
Mondes  (Paris),  are  quite  inadequate  to  meet  the  strain  of  pro- 
longed hostilities  with  an  antagonist  of  Russia's  endurance. 
Japan's  strength,  he  admits,  is  underestimated  on  the  continent 
of  Europe.  She  is  strong  in  her  army — which  M.  Leroy-Beaulieu 
deems  a  wonderfully  efficient  fighting  machine — strong  in  her  navy, 
and  strong  even  from  the  purely  financial  point  of  view.  But,  in 
spite  of  all  she  can  do,  we  are  told,  Japan  will  never  drive  Russia 
out  of  Manchuria,  altho  the  end  of  the  war  will  probably  see  Japan 
entrenched  in  Korea.  Russia,  on  the  other  hand,  will  never  be  in 
a  position  to  invade  Japan  even  if  the  Japanese  fleet  be  swept  from 
the  sea  and  the  Japanese  army  annihilated.     Says  this  authority  : 

"  In  spite  of  everything,  highly  as  one  may  appreciate  the  army 
of  Japan,  and  great  as  may  be  the  admiration  felt  for  the  work  ac- 
complished in  the  past  thirty -five  years  by  this  extraordinary  peo- 
ple, it  seems  very  difficult  not  to  regard  the  obstacles  in  the  way  of 
Japan,  should  she  undertake  to  expel  the  Russians  from  Man- 
churia, as  almost  insurmountable.  Her  army  contains  almost  no 
cavalr}\  On  the  day  that  army  leaves  the  mountains,  which  cover 
not  only  Korea,  but  an  extensive  region  on  the  Chinese  bank  of 
the  Yalu,  when  that  army  descends  into  the  Manchurian  plain  in 
the  vicinity  of  Mukden,  it  would  make  headway  only  after  the 
most  exhausting  fatigues.  The  thick  and  moving  curtain  of  Cos- 
sack cavalry  would  envelop  it  on  all  sides,  masking  the  movements 
of  the  enemy  and  exposing  it  to  every  surprise.  Besides,  even  tho 
Russia  found  herself  in  a  somewhat  inferior  position  upon  the  out- 
break of  hostilities,  even  tho  she  had  perhaps  but  loo.ooo  men 
available  in  February,  even  tho  1,400  or  1,500  men  at  the  outside 
can  be  conveyed  each  day  by  means  of  the  Siberian  Railway,  and 
not  only  ammunition  but  provisions  have  to  be  transported  thou- 
sands of  miles,  Russia  ought  to  have  available  during  the  month 
of  April  fully  200,000  men,  while  in  the  beginning  of  July  she 
would  have  300,000  men  at  the  front.  Now  even  if  Japan  suc- 
ceeded by  that  time  in  throwing  400,000  men  into  Korea — an  ex- 
treme hypothesis — and  were  absolute  mistress  of  the  sea  (which 


would  enable  her  to  snorten  her  lines  of  communication  and  hence 
to  dimini-sh  her  outposts  of  men  on  guard  duty  by  effecting  the 
junction  of  her  transports  with  her  land  forces  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Yalu)  she  would  still  require  an  army  of  occupation  in  Korea  and 
thus  use  up  an  appreciable  portion  of  her  forces.  Russia,  costly 
as  it  might  be  to  her,  would  indefinitely  increase  her  forces,  be- 
cause the  prize  at  stake  is  too  great  to  permit  anything  else  and 
because  the  prestige  of  her  Government  is  at  stake  abroad  as  well 
as  at  home. 

"It  thus  seems  that  in  Manchuria  Japan  must  succumb  to  num- 
bers. In  Korea  the  situation  is  not  quite  the  same.  There  the 
Russians  will  find  the  enemy  in  possession,  the  enemy  having 
probably  had  time  to  fortify  himself.  In  those  rugged  mountains, 
which  fill  men  of  the  plain  with  a  sort  of  malady,  in  those  rice- 
fields  absolutely  impassable  to  horses,  Russia  will  find  her  cavalry 
but  a  feeble  resource.  If  the  Japanese  cavalry  deserves  the  praise 
it  has  received,  if  it  strengthens  its  hold  on  the  soil,  if  communica- 
tion with  Japan  is  properly  maintained,  it  would  become  extremely 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  dislodge  the  Mikado's  army  from  the 
peninsula. 

"  One  of  the  most  serious  events  that  could  happen  in  the  course 
of  the  war  would  be  the  fall  of  Port  Arthur,  not  so  much  on  ac- 
count of  its  military  results  as  on  account  of  its  political  effect. 
Something  more  than  bombardments  would  be  required,  'those 
military  operations  of  the  fifth  or  sixth  class,'  in  the  words  of  the 
lamented  Borgnis-Desbordes  [the  French  strategical  expert]. 
There  would  have  to  be  a  landing  in  force  and  much  good  fortune 
on  the  side  of  the  Japanese.  But  once  lost,  this  place,  which  is 
connected  with  the  mainland  only  by  an  isthmus  some  leagues  in 
width — an  isthmus  that  could  be  swept  by  the  guns  of  the  Japanese 
fleet — would  be  excessively  difficult  to  retake.  As  Russia  could 
not  give  up  the  city  without  hopelessly  losing  face  in  the  eyes  of 
the  Chinese,  the  war  would  very  likely  be  greatly  prolonged. 

"  One  of  the  special  features  of  this  war  is  the  fact  that  it  would 
be  most  difficult  for  either  of  the  adversaries  to  force  the  other  to 
make  peace  by  a  blow  at  the  heart.  Japan  could  not  deal  it  to 
Russia.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  Russia,  having  expelled  the 
Japanese  invaders  from  the  continent,  proposed  excessive  condi- 
tions of  peace  and  Japan  refused  to  parley,  how  could  Russia  com- 
pel her?  A  landing  in  Japan  proper  is  absolutely  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. However  huge  might  be  the  number  of  men  thrown  into  that 
country,  there  would  ensue  there  such  a  war  as  perhaps  the  world 
has  never  witnessed.  The  women,  the  very  children,  would  en- 
gage in  it.  and  from  the  midst  of  the  delicate  and  slender  natives 
would  spring,  if  not  a  Joan  of  Arc  at  any  rate  a  swarm  of  Judiths 
or  Jeanne  Hachettes.  As  for  a  Russian  descent  upon  the  northern 
island  of  Yezo,  apart  from  the  fact  that  its  success  would  require 
Russia  to  be  mistress  of  the  sea,  it  would  entail  the  immediate  in- 
tervention of  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States. 

"  In  truth,  if  there  be  one  forecast  that  may  be  made  with  some 
degree  of  plausibility,  it  is  that  of  an  intervention  by  the  neutral 


GKNKKAL  GKODKKOFF. 

He,  too,  is  said  to  have 
S:iven  the  Czar  valuable  ad- 
vice recently,  but  its  nature 
is  not  definitely  specified. 


GK.NKKAL   WASMUN'D'I. 

Chief  of  staff  of  the  puard 
regiments  and  holdinif  a  spe 
c-ial  post  as  adviser  on  mili- 
tary  affairs    in    St.   I'eters- 
burg. 


M.     I  1   ilK   UK  A  I  SCIIKFF. 

Formerly  Minister  of  Ma- 
rine and  now  in  the  imperial 
council  as  "adviser."  Said 
to  favor  a  Russian  "dash 
through  the  Dardanelles." 


GKNERAl.   BAKSOFK. 

On  the  supreme  war  coun- 
cil in  St.  Petersburg  and 
noted  as  an  artillery  expert, 


ADMIKAL  TIR  rOFF. 

The  Czar's  Minister  of  Ma- 
rine who  is  credited  with  the 
plan  to  send  reenforcements 
to  Admiral  Makaroff  by  the 
northwest  passage. 
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VICE-ADM1KAL  SHIBAYAMA. 

A  noted  Japanese  naval 
hero,  but  not  on  the  list  of 
"flag  officers  with  their  flags 
flying." 


ADMIRAL   INOLYK. 

He  is  commandant  at  Ja- 
pan's great  naval  station  of 
Yokosuka. 


PRINCE  YOSHITO. 

This  possible  future  Mika- 
do is  a  colonel  in  the  Japanese 
army  in  addition  to  holding  a 
naval  commission. 


VICi:-ADMIRAL  YAMAMOTO. 

He  is  Japan's  naval  execu- 
tive and  responsible  for  ad- 
ministrative detail  to  the 
Diet. 


PRINCE  TAKAHITO. 

He    is  a  vice-admiral    in  the 
Mikado's  navy. 


NOTABILITIES  OF   THE   JAPANESE    NAVY. 


'owers  at  the  termination  of  the  conflict,  to  prevent  the  victor 
Irom  pushing  his  triumph  too  far.  The  neutral  Powers  are  them- 
selves divided  into  two  camps,  and  their  aims  are  not  in  harmony. 
But  it  is  certain  that  measures  will  be  taken,  if  not  by  all,  at  least 
by  some,  to  prevent  the  victor  from  laying  too  heavy  a  hand  upon 
China,  and,  it  may  be,  upon  Korea. 

"  From  this  deplorable  struggle  it  is  doubtful,  therefore,  if  either 
of  the  combatants  can  win  any  great  prize,  unless  the  termination 
is  to  be  the  fearful  drama  of  a  universal  conflagration." 

These  gloomy  forebodings  find  some  echo  even  in  England, 
where  the  London  Spectator  continues  from  week  to  week  to  warn 
the  world  that  Russia  might  conceivably  welcome  the  "fearful 
drama  of  a  universal  conflagration"  to  which  our  French  authority 
refers.  It  also  suspects  that  Englishmen  have  too  hastily  inferred 
from  recent  events  that  Japan  must  win.  "  Onlookers,"  it  remarks, 
"are  tempted  by  their  very  amazement  to  expect  that  the  smaller 
Power,  which  has  shown  such  perfect  efficiency,  will  proceed  from 
victory  to  victory,  and  will  inflict  upon  Russia  in  the  end  a  humil- 
iating defeat."  It  may  be  so,  the  English  weekly  acknowledges, 
and  Japan  has  shown  an  efficiency  which  it  pronounces  both  sur- 
prising and  unexampled  in  an  Asiatic  state  : 

"  But  we  would  warn  our  readers  not  to  allow  a  natural  admira- 
tion for  the  Japanese  to  make  them  forget  all  the  teacliings  of  the 
past.  It  is  not  a  mere  cynical  epigram  to  assert  that  Providence 
is  usually  on  the  side  of  big  battalions.  Russia  was  not  ruined  by 
the  loss  of  Sebastopol,  and  will  not  be  ruined  by  the  surrender  of 
Vladivostok  and  Port  Arthur.  She  will  only  be  the  stronger  if  she 
is  forced  back  to  Lake  Baikal,  where  she  can  concentrate  her  im- 
mense resources.  We  have  yet  to  see  how  her  soldiers  will  fare  in 
tliis  campaign.  Their  frightful  losses,  it  must  be  remembered — 
losses  from  exposure  and  disease  which  it  makes  one  wince  even 
to  read  of — are  perpetually  repaired,  and  are  probably  not  greater 
than  those  which  during  the  Crimean  war  made  the  Emperor 
Nicholas  I.  declare  himself  hopeless  of  securing  victory  with  the 
morale  of  his  officers  tripping  him  at  every  step.  The  group  who 
govern  at  St.  Petersburg  have  as  yet  displayed  but  little  com- 
petence ;  but  every  failure  tends  to  weed  out  the  inefficient,  and 
Russia,  which  is  not  hampered  by  any  difficulty  of  tradition  or  sys- 
tem in  promoting  the  competent  man,  may  yet  throw  up  the  kind 
of  reckless  general — the  Suwarrow  or  Skobelef — who  seems  essen- 
tial to  bring  out  the  highest  qualities  of  the  Russian  soldiery.  It 
is  probable,  reasoning  from  analogy,  that  the  Japanese  have  first- 
rate  generals  too;  but  we  have  no  history  to  guide  us  in  deciding 
what  their  quality  is  likely  to  be,  and  they  have  always  against 
them  the  necessity  for  husbanding  their  forces.  True,  they  are 
more  than  forty  millions ;  but  the  losses  of  which  Russia  is  scarcely 
aware  will  be  severely  felt  in  the  island  kingdom,  for  they  will  fall 
first  of  all  upon  the  warrior  clans,  who  till  thirty  years  ago  held  a 


monopoly  of  the  business  of  war.  Japan  has  a  conscription,  it  is 
true  :  but  the  losses  which  are  hardly  felt  in  a  people  of  a  hundred 
and  forty  millions  must  fall  with  terrible  weight  upon  a  people  of 
forty-five.  Even  as  regards  the  navy,  tho  the  Japanese  triumph 
appears  to  be  secure,  we  should  remember  that  she  triumphs  by 
superior  energy  and  skill,  and  perhaps  by  superior  audacity  rather 
than  by  any  superior  weight  in  the  weapon  employed.  A  very  few 
accidents  to  her  limited  number  of  battle-ships  might  gravely  di- 
minish the  value  of  that  triumph  in  the  campaign.  All  will  de- 
pend, however,  upon  the  comparative  staying-power  of  the  two 
empires." — Translations  made  for  T'he  Literary  Digest 


REVOLT   AGAINST  JAPAN'S   CENSORSHIP. 

DESPATCHES  from  the  front,  while  "  horribly  stuffed  with 
epithets  of  war,"  are  making  good  the  Japanese  threat  that 
the  rigors  of  censorship  would  intensify  before  they  abate.  Many 
war  correspondents,  all  distinguished  more  or  less,  are  reported  in 
the  Kobe  Herald,  a  British  paper  published  in  Japan,  to  have 
reached  the  verge  of  desperation  in  consequence  of  their  prolonged 
detention  at  Tokyo.  Native  journals,  and  especially  the  Mainichi 
(Osaka),  complain  of  something  like  persecution  for  publishing 
details  of  battle-ship  speed  and  the  state  of  ordnance.  The  British 
paper  has  now  revolted  against  the  censorship,  and  it  opsnly  defies 
what  it  considers  purely  arbitrary  restrictions,  saying: 

"  We  imagine  that  most  people  are  under  the  impression  that  the 
censorship  under  which  newspapers  in  tliis  country-  now  labor  is 
already  quite  as  severe  as  can  be  required  by  the  exigencies  of 
warfare.  This,  however,  does  not  appear  to  be  the  view  of  the 
Japanese  Government.  We  have  this  afternoon  received  an  offi- 
cial intimation  as  to  various  categories  of  news  which  are  not  to 
be  published,  which  is  of  a  really  remarkable  character.  It  com- 
mences by  stating  that  no  '  details  or  accounts  relating  to  tactics' 
must  be  published.  Secondly,  it  forbids  any  reference  to  future 
military'  movements.  It  goes  on  to  prohibit  mention  of  the  forma- 
tion of  naval  squadrons  and  torpedo  flotillas,  and,  in  the  third 
place,  it  forbids  the  publication  of  any  damage  done  to  Japanese 
war-ships  and  transports.  The  latter  part  of  the  caution  makes 
impermissible  the  publishing  of  details  as  to  the  range  of  guns 
used  in  action  or  the  number  of  shots  fired,  or  as  to  the  locality  of 
war-ships  and  transports.  Furthermore,  even  if  the  particulars 
published  in  newspapers  do  not  actually  contain  these  details,  they 
will  be  subject  to  prosecution  if  the  authorities  consider  it  possible 
that  readers  may  divine  the  forbidden  details  from  the  articles  they 
contain — this  really  reads  like  a  passage  from  the  grotesque  ad- 
ventures of  Alice  in  Wonderland,  but  it  is  apparently  put  forward 
in  solemn  earnest.  The  official  warning  winds  up  with  a  prohibi- 
tion of  the  publication  of  any  particulars  relating  to  coaling,  fresh 
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water,  munitions  of  war,  etc.  We  may  say  at  once,  frankly  and 
openly,  that  we  consider  some  of  these  restrictions  to  be  entirely 
absurd  and  unjust,  and  that,  whatever  the  consequence  may  be,  it 
will  be  impossible  for  us  to  undertake  to  respect  them  as  it  is  our 


THE   WISDOM   OF  THE   EAST. 

Japanese  Officer   (to  Press  Correspondent):    "Abjectly  we   desire  to 
distinguish  honorable  newspaper  man  by  honorable  badge." 

— Punch  (London). 

wish  to  respect  all  official  instructions.  If  they  are  to  be  literally 
construed,  they  practically  prohibit  the  publishing  of  any  accurate 
war  news  at  all.  For  instance,  how  can  it  be  possible  to  give  a 
true  account  of  any  naval  engagement  if  the  damage  to  Japanese 
vessels  and  the  accuracy,  or  the  reverse,  of  the  latter's  fire  are  not 
to  be  recorded  ?  The  fact  is  that  the  enforcement  of  such  regula- 
tions as  these  would  make  a  perfect  farce  of  the  efforts  of  journal- 
ists to  give  their  readers  a  correct  idea  of  the  events  of  the  war. 
It  is,  therefore,  necessary  that  a  stand  should  be  made  without 
delay,  and  we  intend  to  do  the  best  we  can  to  make  it.  As  to  our 
own  position,  there  should  be  no  ambiguity.  We  are  altogether 
friends  to  the  cause  of  Japan — even  to  the  point  of  enthusiasm. 
We  ardently  trust  that  she  will  be  successful  in  the  present  con- 
flict. This  attitude  has  been  consistently  maintained  in  this  jour- 
nal for  months  and  years  past,  and  we  are  quite  determined  to 
adhere  to  it.  But  that  is  no  reason  why  we  should  submit  to 
treatment  of  an  arbitrary  and  unjust  description.  We  perfectly 
recognize  that  we  are  under  certain  obligations  to  the  Government 
under  which  we  live,  but  we  also  owe  certain  duties  to  our  readers, 
paramount  among  which  is  the  publication  of  as  accurate  and  un- 
prejudiced accounts  of  the  events  of  the  day  as  it  lies  in  our  power 
to  give.  This  duty  we  are  resolved  to  fulfil,  and  we,  therefore, 
state  at  once  that  the  official  prohibition  will  not  prevent  us  from 
publishing  any  incidents  of  naval  and  military  contests  which  may 
come  to  our  knowledge.  News  as  to  military  or  naval  prepara- 
tions is,  of  course,  quite  another  matter,  and  we  shall  most  gladly 
acquiesce  in  the  verdict  of  the  authorities  as  to  whether  they 
should  be  published  or  not.  To  this  extent,  the  Government  are 
doubtless  justified  in  the  action  they  are  taking,  but  we  can  not 
conceive  any  possible  sound  reason  for  preventing  the  publication 
of  details  of  occurrences  which  have  actually  taken  place,  unless, 
of  course,  they  affect  the  success  of  other  operations." 

Several  informal  meetings  of  correspondents  are  said  to  have 
been  held  in  Tokyo  for  the  purpose  of  securing  a  mitigation  of  the 
censorship's  severity,  and  on  April  i  about  sixteen  of  the  detained 
newspaper  men  were  permitted  to  go  to  the  front.  The  strictness 
of  the  censorship,  however,  has  by  no  means  been  relaxed.  The 
latest  restriction  upon  war  correspondents  forbids  the  publication 
of  details  relating  to  torpedoes.  The  new  constitution  of  Japan 
prohibits  the  extremities  to  which  the  censor  has  gone,  according 
to  the  British  organ  already  named.    The  Kobe  Chronicle  is  fully 


as  indignant  as  its  contemporary  in  its  criticisms      It  supplies  the 
following  details  regarding  one  stage  of  the  censorship  . 

"  Indeed,  for  some  days  before  the  actual  rupture  of  negotiations 
occurred,  attempts  made  to  send  to  Europe  definite  information  of 
the  critical  state  of  affairs,  and  of  the  certainty  that  failing  the  re- 
ceipt of  the  Russian  reply  within  a  certain  time  Japan  would  take 
action — all  such  references  in  the  press  messages  were  struck  out, 
so  that  news  of  the  actual  rupture  must  have  come  upon  Europe 
with  considerable  shock,  to  the  great  injury  of  trade  and  commerce 
generally.  Such  methods  naturally  suggest  that  it  was  deliber- 
ately intended  to  take  Russia  by  surprise  and  strike  a  blow  befoit 
it  was  realized  in  St.  Petersburg  that  the  rupture  of  diplomatic  re- 
lations meant  the  beginning  of  hostilities.  It  is  even  rumored  in 
Tokyo  that  for  ten  days  before  the  actual  rupture  of  relations  took 
place  not  a  single  telegram — whether  despatched  by  a  legation  o*" 
a  private  individual — was  allowed  to  leave  Tokyo  for  abroad." 


GENERAL  KUROPATKIN  AT  THE  FRONT. 

C^EN.  ALEXEI  NIKOLAIEVITCH  KUROPATKIN, 
'  who  is  to  win  that  decisive  land  victory  over  the  Japanese 
without  which,  say  the  Czar's  French  friends,  Russia  will  not 
stoop  to  peace,  arrived  at  the  scene  of  war  rather  sooner  than  was 
expected.  English  newspapers  will  have  it  that  Admiral  Alexeieff 
was  far  from  pleased  to  see  General  Kuropatkin.  Yet  we  have  the 
authority  of  the  Paris  Figaro  for  the  assertion  that  the  general 
and  the  admiral  are  really  overjoyed  by  their  brotherhood  in  arms 
— in  fact,  "  will  cordially  cooperate."  The  last-named  French  ex- 
ponent of  Russian  hopes  points  out  that  General  Kuropatkin  has 
"  the  great  advantage  "  of  "  a  sympathetic  spirit"  in  General  Saka- 
roff,  who  temporarily  fills  General  Kuropatkin's  post  as  Minister 
of  War  in  St.  Petersburg.  The  two  have  agreed  upon  a  plan  of 
campaign."  There  will  be  "  neither  friction  nor  misunderstanding  " 
between  the  Czar's  capital  and  Port  Arthur.  We  read,  too,  that 
General  Kuropatkin  will  postpone  active  operations  on  a  large 
scale  until  he  has  at  least  375,000  men  under  his  command.  He 
calculates  a  total  effective  Japanese  force  of  200,000  men  as  the 
utmost  that  can  take  the  field  against  him  by  next  summer,  "  when 
the  serious  encounters  begin." 

But  the  military  expert  of  the  London  Neius  thinks  General 
Kuropatkin  is  miscalculating  here  : 

"The  great  war-shadow  which  for  weeks  has  overhung  the  tur- 
bid waters  of  the  Yellow  Sea  is  at  last  beginning  to  move  across 
the  frosty  Manchurian  plains,  and  bit  by  bit  comes  the  news  which 
enables  us  to  guess  something  of  the  strategy  of  the  coming  grand 
encounter.  The  railways  of  Manchuria  are  like  a  great  capital  T 
on  the  map  of  the  country.  The  flat  top  part  crosses  the  province 
from  the  Siberian  Railway  on  the  left  to  Vladivostok  on  the  right, 
and  from  the  middle  drops  the  upright  stalk,  six  hundred  miles 
long,  which  leads  to  Port  Arthur.  At  the  middle  point,  in  the  very 
center  of  Manchuria,  stands  Harbin,  where  General  Kuropatkin 
will  go  on  concentrating  his  great  army  till  the  time  comes  to  make 
a  move  in  the  spring.  From  Harbin  to  the  sea  are  two  lines  of 
railway,  both  of  them  practically  level  all  the  way.  The  six  hun- 
dred miles  of  line  to  Port  Arthur  have  no  gradient  of  more  than  one 
in  one  hundred  and  ten,  and  the  three  hundred  and  fifty  miles  to 
Vladivostok  have  no  point  steeper  than  one  in  seventy-five.  Up 
both  these  railways,  it  is  clear,  Japan  is  preparing  to  push  toward 
the  Russian  center.  She  is  attacking  Vladivostok,  and  also  isola- 
ting it  by  aiming  at  the  railway  inland  from  Possiet  Bay.  From 
Takushan,  in  the  Korean  Bay,  she  is  seeking  to  isolate  Port 
Arthur  by  cutting  the  other  line  at  Liao-Yang,  two  hundred  miles 
north,  and  also  cutting  the  line  of  communication  of  the  Russian 
troops  on  the  Yalu,  which  leave  the  railway  at  Liao-Yang.  It  is 
clear  that  the  Russian  general,  instead  of  advancing  gaily  into 
Korea,  will  have  to  concentrate  his  whole  forces  at  Harbin." 

The  great  flaw  in  General  Kuropatkin's  plan  of  campaign,  as 
the  Miliidr  Wochenblatt  (Berlin),  organ  of  the  German  general 
staff,  sees  it,  is  still  the  weakness  of  the  Siberian  Railway.  The 
Russian  commander,  it  says,  made  a  careful  inspection  of  the  line 
on  his  way  out.    What  he  saw  is  supposed  to  have  inspired  his 
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present  policy  of  delay.  To  this  \.\\i:.  A'eue  J^'reie  J' resse  {Wtnnz^) 
adds  that  St.  Petersburg's  disappointment  in  the  Siberian  Railway 
prevented  M.  de  Witte's  return  to  power.  The  Czar  is  particu- 
larly aggrieved,  and  his  former  Finance  Minister  has  to  shoulder 
the  consequences.  Whoever  may  be  at  fault,  the  drift  of  expert 
opinion  abroad  more  and  more  indorses  the  English  view  that 
General  Kuropatkin  can  never,  at  any  stage  of  his  campaign, 
wholly  rely  upon  the  railway  in  furthering  the  plans  attributed  to 
him  in  French  journals.  But  the  Paris  Tonps  reminds  us  that 
General  Kuropatkin's  "  really  splendid  genius  "  must  not  be  lost 
sight  of.  He  was  sent  to  the  Far  East  on  account  of  his  "  special 
aptitude  to  face  the  present  emergency."  And  in  the  course  of  a 
glowing  tribute  to  the  military-  capacity  of  the  general  the  organ  of 
the  French  Foreign  Office  says : 

"As  Minister  of  War.  General  Kuropatkin  was  accused  by  his 
opponents  of  not  being  a  good  administrator.  If  by  this  be  meant 
that  he  prefers  to  work  in  the  open  rather  than  at  a  desk,  the 
charge  is  true.  But  if.  on  the  contrary,  it  be  meant  that  he  is  not 
capable  of  performing  liis  present  task,  nothing  could   be  more 


THE  CAKXIVAI.  IN    1  HE   F.AR    E.\ST. 
"Getting  in  Touch." 


—  Ulk  (Berlin). 


false.  The  truth  is  that  while  scrupulously  performing  his  minis- 
terial duties — sometimes  somewhat  deliberately  because  of  this 
very  scrupulousness — he  eagerly  seized  every  opportunity  to  come 

into  direct  contact  with  the  soldiers 

"  Scarcely  fifty-six  years  old,  solid  and  well-built,  with  a  face 
wreathed  in  a  black  beard  that  has  whitened  in  spots,  the  new 
commander-in-chief  of  Russia's  forces  at  the  front  would  certainly 
have  been  given  his  post  by  a  vote  of  the  men  of  all  ranks  in  the 
army  had  that,  instead  of  the  imperial  choice,  been  the  mode  of 
his  selection.  He  adheres,  in  a  manner  peculiarly  his  own  on  the 
score  of  detail  and  energy,  to  the  great  Russian  tradition,  a  tradi- 
tion of  resolute  objectivity,  of  which  Skobelef  and  Suwarrow,  sep- 
arated by  about  a  century  of  time,  have  been  the  chief  exponents. 
He  was,  in  a  word,  made  for  the  command  he  assumes,  as  that 
command  was  made  for  him." — Translations  made  for  The  Lit- 
ERAKT  Digest. 


PREMIER   COMBES    FACES   A    NEW   CRISIS. 

ONCE  more  is  Premier  Combes  poised  giddily  on  the  tight- 
rope of  French  anticlericalism,  and  this  time,  in  the  opin- 
ion of  many  Parisian  journals,  his  exquisite  balancing  may  not 
avert  a  fall.  But  his  majority  of  eighty  on  a  vote  of  confidence  in 
the  Chamber  just  before  it  adjourned  (to  reassemble  next  month) 
means  another  impending  triumph,  say  anticlerical  organs.     The 


present  situation,  as  viewed  by  the  anticlerical  Action  (Paris)  is 
an  outcome  of  long  efforts  on  the  part  of  M,  Camille  Pelletan, 
Minister  of  Marine,  to  "  declericalize  "  the  French  navy.  That 
navy,  thinks  the  Action,  has  for  a  generation  "served  the  ends  of 
monks  and  nuns  "  in  ways  which  it  sets  forth  at  length.  Posts  of 
high  responsibilit\'  have  been  reserved  for  scions  of  clerical  families 
from  Brittany  and  the  "  Romanized  "  coast  region.  Nuns  have 
managed  naval  hospitals.  Monks  have  enforced  attendance  at  re- 
ligious exercises  aboard  battle-ships.  "  A  reign  of  clericalisni  was 
established  throughout  the  squadrons  of  the  republic."  To  change 
all  this,  that  most  anticlerical  of  men,  M.  Camille  Pelletan,  was 
made  Minister  of  Marine. 

The  rigor  of  this  statesman's  anticlericalism  is  not  questioned 
anywhere.  He  is  a  Radical  Socialist,  "  firing  under  the  shelter  of 
his  unkempt  hair  and  beard,"  observes  The  St.  James's  Gazette 
(London),  "shots  on  every  side,"  and  rendering  himself  peculiarly 
odious  to  admirals,  whom  he  has  retired  out  of  hand.  "  He  is  a 
peculiar  figure— tall,  awkward,  with  clothes  that  never  seem  to  fit. 
His  unkempt  hair  and  still  more  unkempt  beard  go  some  way  in 
concealing  those  eyes  of  his  that  are  always  awake  and  ever  on  the 
alert.  There  is  also  a  good  deal  of  character  in  his  tumed-up 
nose."  Such  is  the  English  impressionist  portrait  of  the  gentleman 
who,  for  months  past,  has  been  accused  of  all  sorts  of  maladmin- 
istration by  the  Figaro  (Paris).  "  He  has,"  says  this  opponent, 
"demoralized  the  navy  of  the  republic."  Commanding  officers,  it 
is  alleged,  lose  their  self-respect  through  petty  persecution.  The 
building  program  has  been  arbitrarily  modified  and  delayed,  so 
that  cruisers  now  on  the  way  are  months  behind  time,  while  bat- 
tle-ships put  to  sea  minus  equipment  of  men  and  material.  Lastly, 
colonial  possessions  are  now  defenseless  because  of  failure  to  con- 
struct land  batteries  and  docks.  "  Such  is  anticlericalism  run 
mad." 

Premier  Combes  has  come  valiantly  to  the  defense  of  his  col- 
league.    He  is  thus  quoted  in  the  Figaro  itself : 

"  RL  Pelletan  has  already  been  questioned  in  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies,  and  he  has  carried  his  point.  They  purpose  to  attack 
him  again,  and  he  will  win  again.  There  is  nothing  serious  against 
him.  You  may  rely  upon  me  as  to  this.  I  am  somewhat  well  in- 
formed as  regards  the  navy.  For  some  years  I  was  chairman  of 
the  Senate  committee  on  naval  affairs.  Let  me  even  confess  that 
my  real  ambition  would  have  been  to  become  Minister  of  Marine. 
I  once  told  M.  Waldeck-Rousseau  so  when  he  occupied  the  chair 
I  now  sit  in.  .  .  .  Pelletan.  whose  enemies  have  been  made  for 
him  rather  than  by  him,  will  triumphantly  answer  those  who  now 
accuse  him." 

Every  anticlerical  organ  of  importance  in  France  has  echoed 
these  sentiments  in  numerous  editorial  utterances.  The  Lanterne 
obser%es  that  documents  published  by  the  Figaro  in  support  of  its 
accusations  could  have  come  into  the  possession  of  that  paper  only 
through  a  breach  of  trust  on  the  part  of  clerical  admirals.  The 
Figaro,  while  not  specific  in  reply  to  this  insinuation,  continues 
to  maintain  that,  thanks  to  RL  Pelletan,  the  French  navy  is  un- 
ready  to  face  "responsibility  in  the  Far  East,"  and  that  the  pres- 
tige of  the  republic  on  the  seas  is  "dead."  "What  occasions 
genuine  sorrow,"  it  reflects,  "is  the  spectacle  of  the  head  of  the 
Government  responsible  for  the  armed  strength  of  the  nation  ma- 
king common  cause  with  the  disorganizer  of  the  French  navy.  M. 
Combes  had  a  very  narrow  escape  from  defeat  nearly  a  month 
ago  on  this  question  of  the  navy,  it  is  hinted  in  both  the  Action 
and  the  Lanterne.  They  suspect  an  obscure  conspiracy  on  the 
part  of  certain  "traitors"  in  the  anticlerical  combination  which 
gives  so  many  votes  of  confidence  to  M.  Combes.  The  charge 
against  these  "  traitors  "  is  that  they  yet  hope  to  take  advantage  of 
the  war  on  M.  Pelletan  to  turn  against  the  ministrj-.  There  are 
vague  allegations,  too,  in  the  D^peche  de  Toulouse,  supposed  to  be 
the  organ  of  M.  Pelletan  himself,  to  the  effect  that  the  anticlerical 
combination  has  occasionally  seemed  reluctant  to  "  rescue  the  re- 
public's navy  "  from  monks  and  nuns.    That  looker-on  in  Vienna, 
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the  Neue  Freie  Presse,  thinks  the  present  difficulty  of  the  ministry 
a  formidable  one.  The  clericals  are  declared  to  have  hailed  the 
Russo-Japanese  war  as  a  promising  opportunity,  and,  if  the  Vienna 
authority  is  correct,  they  will  exploit  it  on  all  occasions : 

"  The  investigation  aimed  against  Minister  of  Marine  Pelletan  is 
now  in  full  swing,  and  the  budget  commission  conducting  this  in- 
vestigation desires  to  establish  a  culpable  responsibility  on  Pelle- 
tan's  part  in  order  to  bring  about  his  retirement.  Great  as  may  be 
the  hatred  of  Pelletan,  whose  rude  demeanor  has  affronted  many 
and  whose  unyielding  nature  is  prejudicial  to  numerous  interests — 
especially  tliose  of  go-betweens,  armor-plate  makers,  and  great 
shipbuilders — tlie  struggle  does  not  seem  directed  wholly  against 
him.  The  Minister  of  Marine  is  aimed  at,  but  Premier  Combes 
is  the  man  it  is  hoped  to  hit.  The  Russo-Japanese  war  serves  as 
an  excuse  for  attaining  the  long-desired  end  of  rescuing  the  relig- 
ious orders  from  annihilation,  and  Rome,  in  the  eleventh  hour, 
from  denunciation  of  the  concordat.  We  have  to  deal  here  with  no 
modem  Asiatic  question,  but  with  the  old  Roman  question." — 
Translations  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


MR.   BALFOUR   DECLINES  TO   RESIGN. 

TN  a  series  of  speeches  exciting  unwonted  enthusiasm  in  The 
-^  Saturday  Review  (London),  Prime  Minister  Balfour  has  in- 
formed the  House  of  Commons  that  he  sees  no  reason  to  resign. 
With  the  preliminary  assurance  that  "  the  great  fact  about  Mr. 
Balfour  "  is  "  the  atmosphere  of  his  character,"  the  English  weekly 
imparts  the  ensuing  idea : 

"  It  is  perhaps  a  somewhat  vulgar  phrase  to  use,  but  every  one 
will  know  exactly  what  we  mean,  and  we  beheve  every  one  who 
has  had  the  opportunity  to  judge  will  agree,  when  we  say  that  the 
element  Mr.  Balfour  contributes  to  public  life  never  leaves  a  bad 
taste  in  the  mouth.  If  any  one  thinks  that  is  a  small  thing  to  say 
of  a  leading  statesman,  since  it  ought  to  mean  nothing  more  than 
that  he  is  a  gentleman,  he  is  making  a  very  great  mistake." 

From  this  point  of  view,  the  Liberal  News  (London)  would  seem 
to  be  "  making  a  very  great  mistake,"  for  we  read  in  that  organ 
that  Prime  Minister  Balfour  is  "  a  humbug,"  "  ungentlemanly,"  "  a 
hypocrite,"  and  "  given  to  shift}'  evasions,"  in  proof  of  which  we  are 
referred  to  his  refusal  to  resign.  The  Liberal  daily  supplies  nu- 
merous reasons  why  the  Prime  Minister  should  resign,  or,  as  it 
puts  it,  "get  out."  The  country,  it  avers,  is  against  the  ministry 
on  the  education  question.  The  country  is  opposed  to  the  intro- 
duction of  Chinese  labor  into  the  Transvaal,  a  measure  indorsed 
by  the  House  of  Commons,  it  thinks,  under  pressure.  And  Mr. 
Balfour  was  outvoted  recently  on  a  detail  relating  to  the  expendi- 
ture of  money  in  Ireland.  That,  however,  says  the  Conservative 
Mail  (London),  was  a  "  snap  division,"  taken  when  the  House  was 
accidentally  short  of  ministerialists : 

"  Snap  divisions  must  not  again  be  allowed  to  place  the  ministry 
in  a  minority.  They  have  at  best  a  demoralizing  influence,  and 
may  be  misunderstood  abroad  by  people  who  do  not  comprehend 
the  niceties  and  anomalies  of  our  parliamentary  procedure.  Such 
culpable  neglect  as  that  of  yesterday  may  some  hight  involve  the 
defeat  of  the  Government  on  a  really  important  issue,  and  the 
result  at  this  moment  would  be  deplorable  in  the  highest  degree. 
As  we  have  repeatedly  pointed  out,  the  international  situation  is 
full  of  uncertainty,  and  the  mere  news  of  the  division  caused  a 
drop  in  Consols.  The  greatest  efforts  are  being  made  on  the  Con- 
tinent to  embroil  Great  Britain  in  the  Eastern  troubles  and  to 
enlarge  the  area  of  the  war.  In  a  situation  so  pregnant  a  change 
of  Government  would  be  a  national  disaster  against  which  we  must 
guard  at  whatever  cost  of  personal  convenience.  The  duty  lies 
personally  on  every  Unionist  member,  and  he  will  be  false  to  his 
trust  who  fails  to  discharge  it  daily  and  hourly." 

This  strain  on  Unionist  members  is  eased  temporarily,  the 
House  of  Commons  having  adjourned  until  the  twelfth.  When  it 
reassembles,  Mr.  Balfour  will  have  to  resign  or  dissolve  Parlia- 
ment, in  the  opinion  of  the  London  News,  organ  of  that  section  of 
the  Liberal  party  which  follows  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman's 
leadership.     We  find  it  saying  : 


"  The  hint  of  the  coming  dissolution  has  already  gone  out  to  the 
Tory  organizations  in  the  country,  and  it  is  doubtless  the  rumor  of 
it  which  has  had  such  a  sudden  effect  on  Mr.  Chamberlain  [whose 
vacation  in  Egypt  ended  recently].  We  may  reasonably  exercise 
our  thoughts  on  the  problem— What  next.?  .  .  .  But  when  the 
Government  have  really  taken  leave  of  official  existence  and  ended 
the  present  miserable  farce,  the  Liberals  will  have  to  face  a  situ- 
ation requiring  careful  thought.  The  last  thing  that  Mr.  Balfour 
will  wish  to  do  is  to  dissolve  on  his  present  program.  Chinese 
labor,  -sectarian  education,  and  protection — that  is  not  an  attractive 
program  to  go  to  the  country  on.  Overwhelming  defeat  would  be 
certain.  He  will  not  dissolve;  he  will  resign.  He  will  follow 
the  precedent  of  Mr.  Gladstone  in  1885  and  Lord  Roseberry  in 
1895,  and  will  attempt  to  throw  on  the  conquerors  the  burden  of 
forming  a  Government.  The  question  is,  Should  the  Liberals  ac- 
cept or  refuse?  In  our  view,  they  should  refuse.  They  should 
place  no  interval  of  time  between  the  defeat  of  the  Government 
and  a  dissolution.  They  should  not  give  the  Tories  tlie  advantage 
of  diverting  the  attention  of  the  country  from  their  disastrous 
blunders.  They  should  not  accept  the  burden  of  an  unpopular 
budget  and  an  impossible  situation  in  South  Africa  without  first 
consulting  the  country.  Above  all,  they  can  not  consent  to  admin- 
ister the  Education  act.  The  first  and  last  duty  of  the  Liberals 
is  to  forcTe  an  appeal  to  the  country.  The  country  has  a  right  to 
ask  for  it,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  both  parties  to  give  it." 

But  the  Liberal  party  is  in  no  position  to  form  a  ministry  either 
now  or  in  the  immediate  future,  thinks  the  Conservative  Standard 
(London),  which,  nevertheless,  is  much  dissatisfied  with  Prime 
Minister  Balfour's  "ill-defined"  attitude  toward  the  preferential 
tariff  proposals  of  Mr.  Chamberlain.  This  organ  affects  to  regard 
Lord  Rosebery  as  the  real  Liberal  leader  just  now,  and  the  polit- 
ical prospect  inspires  it  to  this  effect : 

"  The  leaders  of  the  Opposition  are  mistaken  if  they  suppose  that 
they  can  justify  their  claim  to  public  confidence  by  captiv^^o  criti- 
cisms or  bitter  invective.  It  is  not  enough  for  them  to  dwell  on 
the  errors  of  the  cabinet,  on  the  revelations  of  the  [South  African] 
war  commission,  or  the  confusion  produced  by  Mr.  Chamberlain's 
hasty  move  toward  protection.  They  must  endeavor  to  show  that 
something  is  to  be  gained  by  substituting  for  present  ministers  the 
persons  who  are  so  extremely  eager  to  take  their  places.  But  we 
can  not  find,  through  all  the  columns  of  Lord  Roseberry's  brisk 
verbiage,  any  guarantee  of  this  kind,  or  any  attempt  to  supply  it- 
He  dwells  severely  on  the  increase  of  national  expenditure  during 
the  past  eight  years,  and  pronounces  it  a  unique  achievement  in 
administrative  extravagance.  But  would  the  showing  be  more 
favorable  if  Lord  Rosebery  and  his  associates  had  the  control  of 
the  public  funds.?  Have  they  better  financiers  than  Mr.  Ritchie 
[formerly  in  the  Balfour  ministry]  and  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach 
[formerly  in  the  ministry].?  There  is  no  reason  to  think  so.  Lord 
Rosebery,  instead  of  bringing  a  general  accusation  of  extrava- 
gance, should  tell  us  where  he  proposes  to  begin  his  economies. 
Will  he  reduce  the  strength  of  the  navy  ?  As  an  ardent  imperialist, 
we  can  hardly  credit  him  with  any  such  intention.  Does  he  think 
the  army  too  costly  ?  If  so,  he  should  indicate  the  precise  depart- 
ments in  which  he  thinks  the  diminution  of  expenditure  may  be 
essayed.  There  remain  education,  the  foreign  and  colonial  serv- 
ices, grants  to  local  authorities,  and  so  on.  In  some  at  least  of 
these  quarters  it  has  not  been  evident  that  Lord  Rosebery's  sup- 
porters would  favor  a  parsimonious  policy 

"If  the  Unionist  policy  is  sound, 'it  had  better  be  left  in  the 
hands  of  Unionist  politicians.  There  is,  however,  another  great 
question  on  which  Lord  Rosebery  has  little  to  say.  He  hopes 
that  the  next  Liberal  Government  will  have  taken  to  heart  the 
causes  which  have  so  long  'alienated  the  sympathies'  of  the  peo- 
ple of  England  from  the  Liberal  party.  We  do  not  fathom  the 
exact  meaning  of  this  cryptic  warning.  Does  it  apply  to  Home 
Rule.?  On  this  latter  subject  there  is  an  ominous  silence  in  the 
ranks  of  'official'  Liberalism.  But  Mr.  Redmond  has  made  it 
known  that  he  and  his  friends  do  not  intend  to  relieve  their  ancient 
allies  from  any  of  their  former  troubles.  Is  '  the  next  Liberal 
Government'  to  abandon  Home  Rule  and  offend  the  Irish,  or  to 
go  back  to  the  (^ladstonian  adventure,  and  very  likely  alienate 
Lord  Rosebery  himself  and  his  Leaguers.?  This  is  one  of  the 
points  which  have  to  be  seriously  considered  when  we  are  invited 
to  turn  over  the  control  of  (lie  exerntive  to  the  party  which  has 
never  yet  recovered  from  the  disruption  of  eighteen  years  ago." 
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SYLVIA'S  HUSBAND 

By  Mrs.  Burton  Harrison.     A  new  volume  in  the  Novelettes 
DE  Luxe  series.     i2mo,  cloth,  $1.25. 


D.  APPLETON  AND  COMPANY,  Publishers,      NEW  YORK 
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BOOKS    RECEIVED. 

The  LlTF.RAKV  DlGKST  is  ;n  receipt  of  the  fol- 
lowing books  : 

"Korea." — Angus  Hamilton.  (313  pp.;  $1.50  net. 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons.) 

"Golf  for  Women."— Genevieve  Hecker.  (217 
pp.;  $2  net.     Baker  &  Taylor  Companj-.) 

"Cardinal  Newman."— William  Barry.  (125  pp.; 
$1  net.     Charles  Scribner's  Sons.) 

"  Xew  Light  on  the  Life  of  Jesus." — Charles 
Augustus  Briggs.  (196  pp.;  $1.20  net.  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons.) 

"  Letters  from  England."—  Mrs.  George  Han- 
croft.  (224  pp.;  $1.50  net.  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons.) 

"The  Rise  of  English  Culture."— Edwin  John- 
son.    (585  pp  ;  $4  net.    G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.) 

"A  Knight  of  Columbia." — Gen.  Charles  King. 
The  Hobart  Company,  New  York.  $1.50.) 

"God's  Living  Oracles."—  Arthur  T.  Pierson. 
(257  pp.;  $1  net.     Baker  &  Taylor  Company.) 

"Moses  Brown,  Captain  United  States  Navy." — 
Edgar  Stanton  Maclay.  (220  pp.;  $1.25  net.  Baker 
&  Taylor  Company.) 

"Living  Counterparts."  —  Minnie  S.  Davis. 
(Alliance  Publishing  Company,  New  York.) 

"  Europe  on  $4  a  Day." — A.  Rollingstone.  (The 
Rolling  Stone  Club,  Medina,  New  York,  $0.25.) 

"  Young  America  in  the  hands  of  his  Friends." 
A  Political  Drama.  —  Arthur  W.  .Sanborn. 
(James  H.  West  Company,  Boston.) 

"  The  Shame  of  Cities." — Lincoln  Steffens.  (306 
pp.;  $1.20  net.     McClure,  Phillips  &  Co.) 

"  Rules  for  Compositors  and  Readers."— Horace 
Hart.     (Henry  Frowde,  London  ) 

"Early  Western  Travels.  i748-i846."-Edited  by 
Reuben  Gold  Thwaites.  (Vol.  i..  328  pp.;  $4  net. 
Arthur  H.  Clarke  Company,  Cleveland.) 

"The  Aristocracy  of  Health."  —  Marj'  Foote 
Henderson.  (772  pp.;  $1.50  net.  Colton  Publish- 
ing Company.) 


CURRENT  POETRY. 
The  Reason, 

By  Ralph  Tki.ler. 

It  seems  as  if  the  moon  at  night 

Shines  brighter  since  you  went. 
And  that  the  stars  more  grandeur  give 

To  all  the  firmament. 
The  reason  ?     When  I  iiad  your  eyes 

To  luminate  the  night. 
Their  light  which  shone  alone  for  me 

Made  stars  and  moon  less  bright. 
And  when  I  had  your  smile  by  day, 

I  cared  not  if  the  sun 
Arose  or  set— nor  if  the  day 

Had  ended  or  begun. 
But  now  you're  gone— like  common  men 

I  turn  to  nature's  light, 
And  think  the  sun  your  smile  by  day, 

The  stars  your  eyes  at  night. 

—From  Everybody's  Magazine. 


First  Love. 
By  McCrea  Pickering. 
"  Why  do  you  look  from  the  window  so. 

Little  Felicia,  daug'nter  «f  mine.' 
There  still  is  the  long  white  seam  to  sew, 

And  the  white  lamb's  wool  to  spin." 
"  Oh,  mother,  below,  there  in  the  snow. 

Stands  a  little  lad  with  a  mouth  like  wine — 
A  little  lad  with  a  carven  bow. 
And  he  makes  as  tho  he  would  enter  in, 
Mother  of  mine.'' 


A    Delightful   Recreation 

L<*«rn  t'.  nkiitJIy  iimunl  HirrU  and  AnimHls. 
Adorn  your  h"rii«'an<l  office  wlih  tine  itrt.  Wr 
r:in  t4-a<-h  you  M«(ly  and  qnfrkly  BY  MAIL.  In 
t'TtrsllnK,  f,-iK:i[iatin(f.  protilahle.  SulUble  1-. 
men  atid  women  »<t  f\>Ty  av-Taiion , 

LeKrn  Taxidermy  itiirtnir  your  aparp  (Ime. 
■^t.-imhird    iim-i)i'mN.  f,\[.fri   iiiNtm.  i<,r>..  r.'rL»v*»niit»lf 
t.ilth.ii.     We  want  «v try  readrr  of  LiTKKAHY  I)| 
fJB-ST    to    %t<t    ..nr    n^w    llliintrat«'d   calaloif.     It'h 

YofitM  For  thk  askino.  Writk  fou  onk 
TODAY.  The  Norlhwpdtern  Hebool  of  Tail 
dermy.  Inc.,  7N  Cnin.  \al.  Kank,  Omaha,  NpIi. 

Tbtr  only  KhrK^I  of  Taxidermy  in  the  World. 


OLD^MOBILE 


-i'^ 


^^ 


miki 


\ 


™j!iSffi^E^sS£S 


The  sun  ne'ver 

sets  on  the  Oldsmobile 


vsjife- 


You  see  them  Tvherz'oer 

you  go. 
They  go  'whereiier  you 

sze  them. 


All  nations  pay  willing  tribute  to  the  Oldsmobile.  Its  unequalled 
motor  equipment ;  the  ease  with  which  the  motor  is  started  from  the 
seat ;  the  device  by  which  the  spark  is  retarded  in  starting  to  a  point 
where  "back  fire"  is  impossible,  all  emphasize  its  superiority,  placing 
it  in  a  class  by  itself. 

Our  Light  Tonneau  Car  and  Touring  Runabout  have  attracted 
widespread  attention  by  reason  of  their  beauty  of  external  design  and 
perfection  of  mechanical  construction. 

Full  information  about  the  Oldsmobile  line  can  be  obtained  from 
our  nearest  sales  agent,  or  by  writing  direct.  An  interesting  and  beau- 
tifully illustrated  automobile  story,  "  Golden  Gate  to  Hell  Gate,"  will  be 
sent  on  receipt  of  a  two-cent  stamp.     Address  Dept.  H. 

Oldsmobile  Standard  Runabout,  $650.00 
Oldsmobile  Touring  Runabout,  $750.00 
Oldsmobile  Light  Delivery 
Wagon,  $8So.co 


Oldsmobile 

Light 

I onneau  Car 

$950.00 


fc. 


Olds  Motor  Works 

Detroit.  V.  S.  A. 

Meuiber  of 
the  A  ssociation 
of  Licensed 
A  uiomobile 
Manufacturers 


W^. 


|<"«^  jiS 


"The  Car  of 
Huality" 


Represents 

Good 

Value. 

16  Horse  Power.  Air 
Cooled.  Without  Ton- 
neau,Price  $1,250;  with 
Tonneau,  $1,400.  32-inch  wheels.  33^-inch 
tires.  82-inch  wheel  base.  Many  excellent 
features  which  posted  drivers  appreciate. 
Write  for  illustrated,  descriptive  catalog. 
PREMIER  MOTOR  MF(;.  CO  , 
aa")  Ft.  Wayne  Ave.,  Indianapolis,  Jnd. 


To  Owners  of  G-'soline  Engines, 
AutoiHubiles.  Launches, etc. 

^•"Auto^Sparker 

doi'B  .iwiiv  with  .'ill  .sl.irlinn  ;uid  riinnln(f 
battt-rieii,  their  annoyaniv  and  ex|>en!te. 
No  Udl  — noauitch— no  batteries.  Can 
bt  attached  to  any  fnicine  now  ualni; 
h.-itterifs.  Fully  Konranteeil ;  writ*  for 
difM'rijttive  cataloj/. 

Motsinfi^er  Device  Mfg.  Co. 

07  Main  St.,  IVndletoii,  Ind. 


HANDBOOKS 


AitintPiir.Toiirnnlism.  Stamp CollectinK, 
Chil)  McmbiTs'  Guiilc.  Hiiw  to  Win  Suo- 
CA  1  11,(11. {  1    niKK    cess.     Krnd  ten  cents  for  I'lich  bdok  you- 
wiint.    Moniy  buck  if  you  iisk  it.    The  SvccK.ss  Leaquk, 
Koom  U,  Univertiity  KIdK.,  Wnshinuton  Sc|uaro,  New  York. 


!/■  I     I  D  O  NVrite  for  Price  List. 

IX  ^  I  r^  O     M.  H.  Ballard,  327  Pittsfleld, 
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"Nay— there  is  no  one  there  at  all, 

Little  Felicia,  my  idle  one  ; 
Naug-ht  I  see  but  the  white  snow's  fall, 

And  your  task  is  still  the  same.' 
"Oh,  mother,  harken,  I  hear  him  call, 

'Pray,  sweetheart,  is  the  door  undone? 
Let  me  in  who  am  we^k  and  small.' 

May  I  bid  him  enter,  in  Pity's  name, 
Mother  of  mine  .■•  " 

"Nothing- 1  hear  and  naught  I  see. 

Little  Felicia,  who  work  so  ill  ; 
And  there's  much  to  do  ere  darkness  be 

Come,  daughter,  your  task  begm." 
But  little  I'-elicia  blushingly 

Turned  away  from  the  window-sill  ; 
"  Oh,  mother,  I  spake  no  word,"  quoth  she, 

"But  I  fear— 1  fear  he  halh  entered  in, 
Jlother  of  mine." 

—From  The  Smart  Set. 


PERSONALS. 

Balked  Effort  to  Walk  on  Water.— Charles 
H.  Cartwell,  writing  in  the  Chicago  Tribune.,  re- 
peats this  joke  played  on  the  so-called  "  Prophet" 
Joseph  Smith,  Sr.,  of  the  Mormon  Church  : 

"Soaie  time  in  the  thirties  Smith  and  a  party  of 
his  followers  were  proselyting  in  Muskingum 
County,  Ohio.  He  appointed  a  certain  day  when 
he  would  show  the  people  his  wonderful  powers, 
and  that  he  was  a  second  Christ,  by  walking  on 
the  waters  of  Mud  Creek.  The  water  was  always 
muddy.  A  day  or  two  before  the  time  set  grand- 
mother's brother  Robert  and  a  couple  of  neighbor 
boys  were  accidentally  attracted  to  the  Mormons 
working  at  the  creek,  and,  concealing  themselves, 
watched  the  Mormons  put  down  stakes  and  put 
planks  on  them  from  bank  to  banks,  the  plank  rest- 
ing about  six  inches  under  water.  After  the  Mor- 
mons left  the  boys  went  down  and  took  out  the 
center  plank,  where  the  water  was  about  ten  feet 
deep.  The  next  day  'Balaam'  Smith  came  down 
to  the  creek,  and,  after  a  long  exhortation,  started 
across  the  creek.  He  was  all  right  and  on  top  till 
he  came  to  the  center,  where  his  '  powers  '  seemed 
to  leave  him,  and  he,  like  McGintj-,  went  to  the 
bottom.  This  was  the  end  of  Mormonism  in  that 
old  tried  and  true  Presbyterian  County." 


A  Photograph  of  Sleissomer.  —  The  museum 

of  the  army  has  just  received  a  most  interesting 
souvenir,  says  Le  Gaulois  (Paris): 

Almost  everybody  has  forgotten  that  Meisson- 
ier,  during  the  campaign  of  Italy,  received  per- 
mission to  follow  the  Emperor's  staff.  He  took  a 
double  satisfaction  in  this,  for  it  was  not  only  the 
painter  who  found  pleasure  in  this  expedition  but 
also  the  cavalier.  Not  to  differ  in  appearance  too 
much  from  the  officers  whom  he  accompanied  he 
devised  a  sort  of  uniform  which  was  at  the  same 


5 


g5  PER  ANNUM 

ON  EVERY  DOLLAR 


Assets 

$1,700,000 

Sarplas  and  Profits 

$100,000 


The  earning  power  of  your  savings 
invested  with  this  (ompan.v  at  5%  is 
2.1%  (rieater  than  if  invested  at  4%  :  is 
42  6-7%  ereater  than  if  invested  at  3><*; 
and  f>f'%%  greater  than  if  invested  at 
3%.  .\t  the  same  time,  free  from  specu- 
lation and  subject  to  withdrawal  at 
your  pleasure  witliontlossof  earnings. 
Kjitatilishcrt  over  10  yeai-s— under  N.Y. 
Planking  Dept. supervision.*  uirpatrons 
prominent  clergymen,  business  and 
professliWal  menendorse  our  methods 
Write  for  particulars. 


Industrial  Savings  and  Loan  Co. 
1139  Broadwa.v,  New  York 


Singers,  Teachers,  Elocutionists. 

In  M  crcnt  many  in^itancos  nn  impniretl  Voice  is  dn."  Rimply 
and  stalely  to  an  inability  to  breathe  throuKh  the  nosf. 


MOUTH -BREATHING 


SNORING 


can  bo 

cured,  and 
during  sleep,   the  result   of    mouth-breathing,   stopped  at 
once.     M.v  <levic('  au'l  instructions  will  do  both. 

Price,  I^I.OO.  Sknil for  Ij-nflet. 

QHi   Ht   Ki   MITCH tLL|  CraWer  667  C 


Good  books  are  gifts  that  endure.     The  New  Century  Library  is  composed  of  the  works 
of  standard  authors  in  the  new  and  dainty  form  originated  by  Thomas  Nelson  &  Sons 


NELSON'S 


New  Century  Library 

OF  STANDARD  AUTHORS 


THE 
OLD 


Represents  an  entirely  new  departure  in  the  art  of  book-mak- 
ing.    Works  which  formerly  occupied  two  large  volumes  ^^= 

can  now  be  obtained  in 

IS:,  one   small  volume  of  handy 

pocket  size  and  yet  the  size  of  type 

remains  the  same. 

This    wonderful    result    has    been 

brought  about  by  the  use  of  Nelson's 

India    Paper    (the    thinnest    printing 

paper  in  the  world ).    This  library  con- 
tains the  complete  works  of 

DICKENS.     THACKER.AY     AND     SCOTT 

and    selected    works   of    the    best    authors,    including    Tennyson,    Burns,     Milton, 

Bunyan,  etc. 

SOLD  IN  SINGLE  VOLUMES  OR  IN  SETS 

Handsomely  bound  in  Cloth,  gilt  top,  Si.oo;    Leather  Limp,  gilt  edges,  frontispiece,  $1.50  per  voL 
For  sale  by  all  booksellers  or  sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  price. 

THOMAS    NELSON    S,   SONS.    Publishers.    37    East    l8tK    Street.    New  York 


^5rt»l(»»i(«'A»'A''A''A''i»'A''4'»l(»'4''^'^  A''A"A"A"4"4"A«'^'A»'A"i/"'A»»if"A«iA'^* 


Pope  Manufacturing:  Co. 

Chainless  Bicycles 


WITH 


Two-Speed  Gear  and  Coaster  Brake 


REPRESENT 


The  culmination  of  progressive  enterprise 


Eastern  Department, 
Hartford,  Conn. 

'Coltxmbia" 
"Cleveland" 
"Tribune" 
"Ci-awfora' 


Western  Department, 

Chicago,  111. 

Rambler" 
"Crescent" 
"MonarcH" 
"Imperial" 


Catalogues  free  at  our  10,000  dealers'  stores,  or  any 
one  catalogue  mailed  on  receipt  of  2-cent  stamp. 


4- 


A  NEW  INVENTION  IN  PRACTICAL  UTILITY 

A  Twentieth  Century  Idea 

^he  WIZARD   "TICK  TACK"  NURSERY  CLOCK 


is  delivered  to  you  in  parts  complete, 
or  any  one  desiring  knowledge  of  the 
some  Cloek,  to  be  constructed  with  the 
detail ;  an  absolutely  correct  timepiece, 
game,  a  delightful,  educatiomil  puzzle, 
winding  it  each  day  exercises  wholesome, 
for  practical  people.  Write  for  Booklet, 
complete,  ana  if  you  are  not  entirely  sati 

WIZARD  NOVELTY  CO..  Inc., 


with  illustrated  chart,  to  be  put  together  by  a  school  child 
mechanism  of  that  indi8pen.sable.  It  is  a  perfect,  hand- 
boy's  or  girl's  own  hands ;  guaranteed  perfect  in  every 
It  may   be  compared  with  an  interesting,    instructive 

or  a  practical  object  lesson  in  mc-ehanics.  The  duty  of 
mental  disc-ipline  in  the  child.  A  practical  proposition 
or  send  us  Si. 00.  and  we  will  deliver,  prepaid,  the  Clock 

sfied,  return  it  and  your  money  will  be  refunded. 

1002  Filbert  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


ASTHMA 


cured  to  stay  cured.  Cause  re- 
moved. Health  restored.  Atucks 
never  return.  Eat  heartily.  Sleep 
poundly  all  niicbt.  No  further 
need  of  medicines.  Over  52,000 
Asthma  and  Hay  Fever  sufferers  treated.     Write  for 

BOOK 25A  FREE.     R.  HAROLD  HAYES.  BUFFALO.  N.  Y. 


Individual  Communioa 

f\,,*4i*c      Send  for  FREE  cat»loeu« 
CfUlIIXS.    and  list  of  uicr^. 
SANITARY  COMMUNION  OUTFIT C0» 
Box   L>  KOCUBSTBR.  M.  y» 
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"  The  only  Linen  Mesh  Underwear  that  is  guar- 
anteed to  wear  to  the  satisfaction  o/the  pvrcJiaser. ' ' 

Stick  to  Undergarments 
that  won't  stick  to  you. 

:(8elfa8t 
/Ibesb 

Linei\   Vnderwear 

quickly  absorbs  moisture  and  as 
quickly  dispels  it — keeps  you  cool, 
clean,  comfortable. 

Send  for  Free  Samples 

of  the  fabric  and  our  convincing  book. 

"Belfast  Mesk^'  is  for  sale  by  good  dealers 
everywhere.  If  yours  will  ?:of  siifiply  it,  do  not 
take  any  other,  but  buy  of  us  direct  Please  let  us 
hear  from  you  at  once— our  samples  will  please  you. 

THE  BELFAST  MESH  UNDERWEAR  CO. 

334  Mechanic  St.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


TOURING    CARS 

£ltV  $650.00  to  $1,350.00  fj^^^_ 

Model   "L,"  illustrated  above,  has  16  H.  P. 
double  cylinder  opposed  enKinew.  84  inch  wheel 
base,  30  inch  wood  artillery  wheels,  four  full 
elliptic  springs,  3K  inch  tires,  and  two  power-  i 
rul    brakes:    speed  C  to  40  miles    per   hour;] 
I  weight,   1,725  lbs. ;    etiuipment    tools,    oilers. 

fiump,  repair  kit.  Solar  triple-top  brass  oil  side 
amps,  No.  1  Phare  Solar  brass  head  light, 
Solar  brass  tail  light,   brass  tube  horn,   two' 
I  willow  baskets,  canopy  top  with  beveled  plate 
glass  swinging  front,  and  waterproof  side  cur- 
tains.    Price,  91,».10.00  at  the  factory. 
Send  for  New  Illustrated  Catalog. 

ThomaLS    B.  Jeffery   &    Co.. 

KenoshaL.   Wis.,  U.  S.  A. 

Chicago  Branch,  301  Wabash  Ave. 
Hoston  Branch,  145  Columbus  Ave. 


CURES  WHILE  YOU  SLEEP 

Whooping  Cough,  Croup, 
Bronchitis,  Coughs,  Grip,  Hay 
Fever,  Diphthcria.Scariet  Fever 

Don't  f mil  to  wHe  Cresolknk 
for  the  dislrcsBing  and  often 
fatal  aflfections  for  which  it  is 
recommended.  For  more  than  twenty  j'ears 
wo  have  had  tho  most  conclusive  assurances 
that  there  is  nothing  better.  Ask  your 
Ijhysician  about  it. 

An  iiitcrr'Stlnsf  <l>.srri|jtlve  booklet  h  sent  fr-'-,  whirh  gives 
llic  hli;l\est  tcsiinioni.ils  as  to  its  value.     All  Hrii|tKlKt*. 

VAPO-(  I{K<«I,K\K  CO..   ISOVullim  Slnrl,  New  York. 


time  picturesque  and  practical.  He  wore  velvet 
breeches  and  boots,  and  a  tunic  with  facings  of 
velvet  which  showed  his  white  shirt  and  black 
cravat.  On  his  head  was  a  high  kepi  with  a  velvet 
turban  around  it,  but  without  a  band.  In  this 
costume,  and  with  a  pipe  in  his  mouth,  he  was 
photographed  in  1859,  and  one  of  these  photo- 
graphs M.  Rouflf  has  just  given  to  the  Army 
Museum  in  Paris. —  Translation  tnade  for  TH'E  LiT- 
KR.\RY  Digest. 


The  Higher  Strategy. — Senator  Spooner  par- 
ticularly likes  to  tell  stories,  showing  the  humor- 
ous side  of  legal  proceedings.  Here  is  one  re- 
pealed by  The  Saturday  Evening  Post  (Philadel- 
phia) : 

Senator  Spooner  tells  of  a  lawyer  in  Wisconsin 
who  had  been  retained  bj*  a  farmer  to  prosecute 
a  suit  against  a  neighbor  relative  to  the  title  to  a 
strip  of  land  running  between  their  respective 
farms. 

It  appears  that  during  a  conversation  as  to  the 
status  of  the  suit  the  first-mentioned  farmer  sug- 
gested to  his  attornej-  that  it  might  be  a  good  idea 
to  send  the  presiding  judge  a  couple  of  fine  turkeys. 

"  Dear  me  !  "  exclaimed  the  counsel,  "  that  would 
never  do,  my  man  !  You  would  be  sure  to  lose 
your  suit  !  " 

Nolhina;  more  was  said  on  the  subject.  The 
case  came  up,  was  tried,  and  judgment  was  ren- 
dered in  the  plaintiff's  favor.  When  the  news  was 
brought  to  him,  the  farmer  expressed  his  satisfac- 
tion, adding  :  "I  sent  him  the  turkeys  !  " 

Too  astonished  at  the  man's  temerity  to  say  any- 
thing, the  lawyer  merely  stared  at  his  client. 

"Yes,"  chuckled  the  farmer,  "I  sent  him  the 
turkeys,  but  I  sent  them  in  my  opponent's  name  !  " 


It  is  accident  or  disease 
only  that  puts  Horse 
Hair    on    the    Market. 


MORE  OR  LESS  PUNGENT. 

Useful  Small  Boy.— Ml<.  HOPKINS:  "Hunt  up 
Japan  on  the  map,  Louisa." 

Mrs.  Hopkins  :  "  No  ;  wait  till  Jimmy  gets 
home  ;  that's  what  we  pay  his  school  bills  for."— 
Indianapolis  Sentinel. 


A  Mixed  Aflfair.  — "  GlI.HOOLY  :  "  You  say  your 

wife  is  in  a  bad  humor  ?  " 
Pennybunkfr  :  "Yes,  she  is." 
GILHOOLY  :  "  What  is  she  angry  about?" 
Pennybunker  :    "In     the    first    place    she  got 
angry  at  the  servant  girl,  then  she  .got  angry  at 
me  because  I  didn't  get  angry  at  the  servant-girl, 
and   now    she   is  angry  at  herself   because  I  got 
angry  at  her  because  she  got  angry  at  the  servant- 
girl.    Do  you  understand  ?  "—7;y-i^//.f. 


His  Solicitude.—"  Mama,  can  God  hear  every- 
thing?" 
"Everything,  Willie." 
"  And  is  God  always  happy  ? " 
"  Always,  Willie.     Why  do  you  ask?" 
"  Well,  I  should  think  it  would  make  Him  suffer 
a  little  to  hear  what  sister  and  that  fellow  of  hers 
are   saying   to  each   other    in    the    next   room," — 
Smart  Set. 


The  Obllgring:  Conductor.—"  Shall  I  get  off 
this  end  of  the  car?"  said  a  lady  to  the  conductor 
on  a  Santa  Fe  train  the  other  day  as  it  pulled  into 


Pears' 

Its  least  virtue  is  that 
it  lasts  so. 

Soap  is  for  comfort  and 
cleanliness. 

Pears'  soap  cleanliness — 
perfect  cleanliness  and 
comfort. 


Did  you  sleep  on  a  Hair 
Macttress    last    night? 

Mr.  N.  Pashkow  is  a  mattress  reyiova- 
^or,  of  Newark,  N.J.  He  issues  a  circular 
booming  his  method  and  its  necessity. 
He  probably  knows  his  business,  and  he 
says  :  "Hair  is  animal  matter  and  is 
continually  decaying.  It  is  not  healthy 
to  sleep  upon  a  mound  of  decayed 
animal  matter" — all  of  which  is  very 
true.    The  moral  is— buy  an 

"Ostermoor" 

Mattress*  15.  ^;r;:s 

which  cannot  get  lumpy,  never  needs 
renewing  ;  an  occasional  sun-bath  is  all 
it  requires.  Practically  lasts  forever. 
Tick  can  be  taken  off  and  washed  when- 
ever soiled. 


SEND  FOR  FREE   BOOK 

of  96  pages,  "The  Test  of  Time."  Any 
person  of  sound,  logical  mind  will  admit 
after  reading  it  that  we  have  proved  our 
case;  that  a  hand-built  Ostermoor  is 
as  much  more  attractive  and  cleanly 
than  a  hair-stuffed  tick  as  snow  is  than 
mud.  The  Ostermoor  makes  a  pet  feet 
bed — that's  all  there  is  about  it.  If  you 
don't  believe  it,  you  get  your  money  back 
under  our  unconditional  guarantee  of 
50  Nights'  FREE  Trial 

Our  new  book  also  describes  Ostermoor  Pillows 
and  Cushions  for  every  possible  need.  It  is  sent 
to  curiosity  seekers  as  cheerfully  as  to  mattress 
iiuyers — we  want  you  to  kncnu  about  the  best  mat- 
tress in  the  world.    Your  name  on  a  postal  will  do. 

2  feet  6  inches  wide,  25  lbs., 

3  feet  wide,  30  lb»., 

3  feet  6  Inches  wide,  35  lbs., 

4  feet  wide,  40  lbs., 
4  feet  6  inches  wide,  45  lbs., 
If  made  in  two  parts,  soc.  extra.  Special  si7.es,  spe- 
cial prices.    Express  Charges  Prepaid  Anywhere. 

Look  Out  I  De.-ilers  are  trying  to  sell  the 
"just  as  Eood  kind."  Ask  lo  see  the  name 
"Ostermoor"  and  our  trade-mark  label,  sewn  on 
the  end.  Show  ihem  you  can't  and  won't  be 
fooled.  It's  not  Felt  if  it's  not  an  Ostermoor. 
Mattresses  expressed,  prepaid  by  us,  same  day 
check   is  received. 

OSTERMOOR  &  CO.,  119  Elizabeth  St.,  New  York. 

C.iTir>cli.-in  Ajrency:  The  Alnska  Feather 
.-ui.l    Down  Company,  Ltd.,    Montreal. 
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Topeka.       '"Just  suit  yourself,  madam,"  said  the 
conductor,  "  both  ends  stop." — Topeka  Capital. 


Uieteticg.— "  If  I  understand  you,  so  long  as  I 
eat  nothing,  I  shall  be  well,"  said  the  natural  man. 
in  a  sarcastic  vein. 

"If  you  chew  it  thoroughly,"  said  the  food 
crank,  guardedly.— /"wt:^. 


Prepared  for  the  Spring. — "Well,  boys,"  said 
the  schoolmaster,  as  he  prepared  to  take  a  seat 
one  mild  March  morning,  "I  suppose  you  are  all 
prepared  for  an  early  spring." 

"Yes  sir,"  said  the  small  boy  who  was  invari- 
ably blamed  for  everything,  "but  I  want  to  tell 
you  I  didn't  put  it  on  your  chair." 

Then  the  schoolmaster  discovered  the  bent  pin 
and  the  spring  was  postponed.  —  Philadelphia 
Press. 


Exact.— Mrs  Knicker  :  "Was  your  new  gown 
a  good  fit  ?" 

Mrs  BOCKER  :  "Lovely.  Jack's  bank  account 
shows  just  seventy-three  cents  left."— i'war/  Set. 


Foresight.-"  To-day."  said  the  minister,  "I 
think  you'd  better  take  up  the  collection  before  I 
preach  my  sermon." 

"  Why  so  ?  "  asked  the  vestryman. 

"I'm  going  to  preach  on  "Economy.'" — Phila- 
delphia Press. 


For  Safety.— First  Citizen  :  "It  is  not  enough 
that  bicycles  carry  bells.  The  law  should  enforce 
a  regular  system  of  signals  that  all  can  under- 
stand." 
Second  Citizen  :  "What  would  you  suggest  ?" 
First  Citizen  :  "Well,  I  don't  know  exactly, 
but  it  might  be  something  like  this:  One  ring, 
'stand  still';  two  rings,  'dodge  to  the  right'; 
three  rings,  'dive  to  the  left ' ;  four  rings,  'jump 
straight  up  and  I'll  run  under  you';  five  rings. 
'  turn  a  back  handspring  and  land  behind  me,' 
and  so  on.  You  see,  we  who  walk  are  always  glad 
to  be  accommodating,  but  the  trouble  is  to  find 
out  what  the  fellow  behind  wants  us  to  do." — Tit- 
Bils. 


One  Sytnpton.  —  Mr.  Sckappington  (in  the 
midst  of  his  reading):  "Well!  well!  Here  is  a 
prognostication,  by  a  well-known  college  presi- 
dent, that  American  white  men  are  slowly  but 
surely  becoming  red  men." 

Mrs.  SCRAPPINGTON  :  "Pshaw!  it  isn't  always 
correct  to  judge  a  man  by  his  nose." — Smart  Set. 


In  a  Utah  Jewelry  Store. — "  What  can  I  show 
you,  sir  ?" 

"  I  want  to  buy  a  dozen  engagement-rings." — 
Smart  Set. 


Dear  Girl. — "  Yes,"  said  Subbubs,  sighing,  "  the 
only  girl  I  really  cared  for  I  could't  have." 

"  What,"  exclaimed  ,  Blacklotz,  "  that  doesn't 
sound  very  complimentary  to  Mrs.  Subbubs." 

"Oh,  she  felt  as  badly  about  it  as  I  do.  You  see 
the  girl  wanted  $5  a  week  and  we  can't  afford 
more  than  $4." — Philadelphia  Press. 


.Heavy.— Cobwigger  :  "Does  it  require  much 
ability  to  run  an  auto  ?  " 

MkrritT:  "That  depends.  When  it  breaks 
down  it  takes  a  fellow  with  plenty  of  push  to  get 
it  home." — Smart  Set. 


Or  Trading-Stamps. —Proud  Father:  "The 
man  who  marries  my  daughter,  sir,  wins  a  prize." 

GUI'  ST  :  "  My  word,  that  is  a  novel  idea  I  Is  it  a 
money  prize,  or  just  a  silver  cup?  "—Boston  Globe. 


I     XT  j|''w'IJK|f  , 

"•"'      ■'  -■.-••!-'1^:^^('^l:'■TtII:^tl^m?u:m^Ilrrmiul!lI^'' 


T;iu-)i(  bj  Mall  Thor. 

■  m[lM>.  Taught  by  Hit- 
I  u  ■  -  of  the  orjelnal 
schrxj.  Taught  in  an  ex- 
F>ert  manoer,  enablfne  you 
to  t^arn  expert  salary. 
SfMeii  years'  success  and 
hundreds  of  ruc- 
cessfnl  ^aduatt's. 

Larg^    prospectus 
free  on  reqin:-!>t. 

JPAGE-DAVIS  CO..  Sulte31.  90  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago 


"unIts^       vertical  flLE 

Have  you  investigated  the  VerticcI  System  for  filing 

letters,  bills,reports,  and  other  business  papers?  The 

Globe-Wernicke  Vertical  File  in  upright  units  is  the 

ideal  device  for  this  system.    Each  unit  is  a  complete 

cabinet  and  can  be  interlocked  with  other  units,  giving 

unlimited  horizontal  extension.    Ca'-ried  in  stock  by 

dealers   in  principal  cities  or  direct  from   factory, 

freight  paid.    A  pamphlet  describing  Vertical  Filing 

Systems  will  be  mailed  with  catalog  if  you  mention 

No.  805-K 

fTbc  SlcW^Vcrt)ickc  Co. 

CINCINNATI. 

NEW  YORK,     ------     380-382  Broadway. 

CHICAGO,     -     -     -     -      224-228  Wabash  Ave. 

BOSTON,      -     -     -     -      91-93  Federal  St. 

LONDON,  44  Holborn  Viaduct,  E.G. 


is  the  term 
applied  to  the 
random  incan- 
tations  by 
which  the 
ancient  magi- 
cians earned 
their  livings,— 
tmtil  they  were 
burned  at  stake 
by  their  exci- 
tedpatrons. 
Modern  ink 
users  laboring 
with  the  p  r  o  - 
d  u  c  t  s  of  in- 
cantation methods  have  no  such  remedy; 
but  they  can  get  the  welcome  advantage  of 
scientific  methods  and  long  experience  if 
they  only  ask  for 

CARTER'S    INKS 


tB 


**CTI<DVO"  means  writing  that  laata  a8 
C 1  dill '  '      I  ong  as  the  paper  lasts. 


The  new  indeliRle  pencll-WRITES 
BLACK,  COPIES  PURPLE.  Better 
than  copying  ink.  Sold  by  stationers, 
with  or  without  nickeled  point  protector. 

Dixon's  Pencil  Guide,  Indexed  by  voefetloniit  cor- 
rectly indicates  the  right  pencil  Tor  your  use.  Sent  free 

Dept.lJ0SE?IlDlX0JCBrCIBlKC0.JerseyCltT.:5.J. 


L'  PAGE'S  MUCILAGE. 

)  (?ninming  to  clog  neck  of  bottle  — No 
sediment— will  not  spoil  nor  discolor  the 
finest  papers.  Full  :i-oiinoe  bottle, 
5o. ;  sklHO  hall-piiil»,  piiiln  Ac  qts. 

Russia  Cement  Co.£,'°s"s.M?^'Jf 

LE  PAGES  PHOTO  PASTE  and 


^^^^  »■  ^^\Tien  In  search 

and  IxmIv.    Vour  plivskian  will  atTec.    R(K)klf't  free. 
8TErUE\    N.%.\IT.%ltirM,  Hornell8«illo,  .\.  V. 


LEPAGE'S  GLUE 


smoNcesr 

IM  TME 


WKatt    Is    Daus*    Tip  -  Top  ? 

TO  IMtOVEthat  Dans'  "Tip-Top" 
Is  the  best  and  simplest  device  for 
makin--  lOO  oople*  from  pen-writ- 
ten jtntl  ."iO  eoploM  from  typewrit- 
ten original,  \\f  will  ship  complete 
dnplicntor.    cap    size,    withont 
depoftll.  on  ten  (lOldayii'trlBl 

\Price  $7. SO  less  Trade    ♦  C  „  «  * 
\Discou!tt  of-W^^".,  or    ♦J  nei 

THE  FELIX  F.  DAUS  DUPLICATOR  CO. 
Daiis    Building,    111    John   !>iC.,    \cw   Vork    CItJ. 
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Current  Events. 


Foreign, 

Russo-Japanese  War. 

March  28.— Japanese  troops,  in  a  conflict  bet%t'een 
Anju  and  Chongju,  defeat  a  band  of  Cossacks, 
but  lose  fiftj-  men  killed  ;  the  Russians  retire 
in  good  order  to  Kasan.  Admiral  Alexeieff 
issues  orders  practically  closing  the  port  of 
New-Chwang  ;  American  and  British  flags 
are  hauled  down,  and  consular  jurisdiction  is 
annulled. 

March  30  —Japan  replies  to  the  Russian  protest 
against  the  bombardment  of  a  quarantine- 
station  by  saymg  that  The  Hague  conven- 
tion did  not  cover  the  case.  The  Russian 
fleet  sinks  a  Japanese  merchantman  off  Port 
Arthur,  and  takes  seventeen  prisoners  from 
among  her  passengers  and  crew.  The  United 
States  gunboat  Helena  is  ordered  to  Shang- 
hai. The  American  flags  taken  down  at 
New-Chwaug  by  Russian  oflScials  will  be 
replaced  as  the  result  of  a  vigorous  protest 
made  by  United  Slates  Consul  Miller. 
Admiral  Togo  again  bombards  Port  Arthur  to 
ascertain  the  position  of  tiie  steamers  re- 
cently sunk  to  block  the  channel. 

March  31.— The  Japanese  division  which  defeated 
the  Russians  at  Chongju  advances  twenty- 
five  miles  to  Kwaksan,  the  Russians  retreat- 
ing before  them.  The  Russians  place  more 
mines  and  cables  to  obstruct  the  entrance 
to  the  Liao  River,  and  remove  the  light-ship 
and  aids  to  navigation  at  New-Chwang. 
The  Russian  %\xn'ooa.\.  Maiidjur  is  dismantled 
at  Shanghai,  and  the  Japanese  cruiser  Akitsii- 
shinia,  which  has  been  on  the  watch  at  that 
port,  sails  away. 

April  I.— The  Japanese,  after  a  brief  engagement 
with  the  Russians  at  Yong-Chow,  drive  them 
northward  toward  Unsan.  A  despatch  from 
Harbin  saj-s  that  Russian  troops  are  arri- 
ving there  over  the  Transsiberian  railroad  at 
the  rate  of  4,000  a  day.  Foreign  war  corre- 
spondents leave  Tokyo  for  J\loji,  and  will 
start  for  the  front  on  April  6.  According  to 
a  report  of  Captain  Reitzenstein  at  Vladi- 
vostok, the  Russian  war-ships  left  the  harbor 
at  the  time  of  the  bombardment  and  engaged 
the  Japanese,  who  fled. 

April  2.— Two  thousand  Russian  troops,  accord- 
ing to  a  despatch  from  Seoul,  are  entrenched 
on  the  south  side  of  Wiju  to  oppose  the 
Japanese  advance  from  Yong-Chow.  The 
ice  is  said  to  be  breaking  up  in  Lake  Baikal, 
and  the  railroad  across  the  frozen  surface  of 
the  lake  has  been  abandoned. 

April  3.— The  Russian  forces  in  Northern  Korea 

retire     before    the    rapid    advance     of     the 

Japanese  troops. 

Song-Cheng,    thirty   miles  south   of    Wiju,  is 

entered  by  the  Japanese  without  resistance. 

Othkk  Foreign  News. 

March  28.— The  French  Chamber  of  Deputies 
passes  the  bill  suppressing  all  teaching  by 
religious  orders. 

Documents  furnished  bj-  King  Leopold,  of 
Belgium,  deny  charges  of  cruelty  to  natives 
in  the  Kongo  Free  State. 

March  31. — The  Tibetans  attack  the  British  ex- 
pedition under  Colonel  Younghusband,  and 
are  twice  repulsed  with  heavy  loss,  their 
camp  being  captured. 

The  French  courts  dismiss  Colombia's  suit 
against  the  Panama  Canal  Company  ;  the 
sovereignty  of  Panama  over  the  canal  zone 

is  declared. 

» 

April  2.-  The  Dutch  engage  an  entrenched  body 
of  Achinese,  in  Sumatra,  with  the  result  that 
S4I  Achinese  are  killed  ;  the  Dutch  lose  3 
men  killed  and  25  wounded. 

Domestic. 

•Congress. 

March  28. — Senate  :  Senator  Carmack,  of  Ten- 
nessee, attacks,  and  .several  Republican  Sen- 
ators defend  the  recent  old-age  pension  or- 
der. The  District  of  Columbia  Appropria- 
tion bin  is  passed. 

House:  The  Sundry  Civil  bill  is  discussed. 

Alarch  29. — Senate:  The  bill  for  a  new  office 
building  for  certain  executive  departments  is 
considered.  The  committee  on  Post-offices 
reports  the  I'ost-office  Appropriation  bill 
with  amendments.  Secretarv  Hitchcock 
sends  in  an  official  estimate  of  the  Pension 
Bureau  on  the  recent  old-age  pension,  and 
defends  the  ruling  as  clearly  within  execu- 
tive authority. 

March  50. — Senate:  The  Post-office  Appropria- 
tion bill  is  introduced.     Senator  (jorman,  of 

960.    CALIFORNIA 

and  return  from  Chicago.  Strictly  first-class  tickets  on 
sale  daily  April  23d  to  May  ist.  Correspondingly  low 
rates  from  all  jioints.  Choice  of  routes  going  and  return- 
ing. Two  daily  trains  between  Chicago  anrl  the  Pacific 
Coast,  via  the  Chicago,  Union  Pacific  and  North-Westem 
Line.  Write  to  W  B.  Kniskern,  P.  T.  M.,  Chicago,  for 
itinerary  special  train  to  Los  Angeles  and  information  as  to 
jow  rates. 


CRYSTAL 

Domino 

SUGAl 


Sold  onlxinSlb. sealed  boxes! 


Hence,  no  dirt,  no  waste,  no  possible  adulteration.  Every  piece  sparkles 
like  a  cluster  of  diamonds,  the  result  of  its  perfect  crystallization.  You  will  be 
pleased  the  moment  you  open  a  box.  You  will  be  better  pleased  when  you 
have  tried  it  in  your  tea,  coffee,  etc.    SOLD  BY  ALL  FIRST-CLASS  GROCERS. 


Chafing 


Dishes 


':^^^r-trmctt:f 


In  sending  ask  for  illustrated 
Booklet  No.  67 A. 


are  an  almost  invaluable  addition  to  every 
household.  New  features  regarding  its  resour- 
ces are  constantly  appearing,  and  chafing  dish 
parties  are  more  popular  than  ever. 

Ranging  in  price  from  $4.00  to  $50.00 

A  full  line  of  accessories :  Waiters,  flagons, 
trays,  spoons,  forks, 

TheMERIDEN  CO., Silversmiths 

International  Silver  Co.,  Successor 
218  FIFTH   AVE.,  MADISON   SQUARE,   NEW  YORK 


RAIN  COAT 


You're  ready  now 
for  the  new  Rain 
Proof  Overcoat,  the 
♦'  R  &  W  Mackin- 
ette."  This  label 
stamped  on  every 
coat  certifies  to  its 
genuineness. 


The  "Mackinetce" 
serves  two  purposes, 
rain  coat  and  overcoat, 
two  values  with  style 
satisfaction  and  proof 
against  stormy  weath- 
er. Your  dealer  can 
show  you  the  styles,  if 
not,  write  us.  The  booklet  "  Sunshine 
and  Showers"  is  worth  having— sent 
for  the  asking. 


ROSENWALD  &  WEIL 


Kraiikllii  SI.. 

«'  II  i<;  A  u  o 


Learn  the  Truth 

Do  you  knoAV 

thatthemaincauseof  unhapD?- 
ness,  ill-health,  sickly  chiltlren 
and  divorce  is  admitted  by  phy- 
sicians and  shown  by  court 
records  to  be  ignorance  of  the 
laws  of  self  and  sex  ? 

Sexology 

ILLUSTRATED 
Coutnius  III  one  volume- 
Knowledge  a  Young  Man  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Young  Husband  Should  Have. 
-knowledge  a  Father  Snould  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Father  Should  Impart  to  H  is  Son. 
Medical  Knowledge  a  Husband  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Young  Woman  Should  Have. 
_    Knowledge  a  Young  Wife  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Mother  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Mother  Should  Impart  to  Her  Daughter. 
Medical  Knowledge  a  Wife  Should  Have. 

By  WILLIAM  H.  WALLING,  A.M..  M.D. 

\ew  KilitioH.     Enlargetl  and  Tllustrated.    Rich 
Cloth  JBiiidiiiff.    Pull  gold  stamp.    $2.00. 

Write  for  "Other  People's  Opinions"   and  Table  of  Contents, 
.■ilso  lOO-paKe  illustrated  latalojfue  of  books  of  iiieril — FREK. 

PURITAN  PUB.  CO.,  Dept.  B.Philadelphia 


Stallman's  Dresser  Trunk 

'Kasy  to  get  at  everything  without 
disturbing  auythiug.  No  fatigue 
in  packing  and  unpacking.  Light, 
Btrung,  roomy  drawers.  Holds  as 
mucb  and  costs  no  more  than  a 
good  box  trunk.  Haud-rlveted ; 
strongest  trunk  made.  In  small 
room  serves  as  chiffonier.  C.O.D. 
Willi  privilege  of  examination. 

2o.  stamp  for  Cutalog. 

F.A.STlIiLMAN,  4  W.SpringSt.,  Columbus, 0. 
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I/O   UUHnHlllLLU     Annuities  issued  at  age  60, 

atagc  (,;'..   Ten  I'cr  Cent.    Tax  exempt.  Sales  in  1903,  Ten 

Million  Itollurx.    J.  A.  Steele,  llSKMwiiy,  New  York. 


SUCCESS ! !  2,T 


can  make  you  successful  in  any- 
ou  undertake,  or  refund  your 
money.  Trial  lesson  free  to  our 
patrons.  Our  hook  "  Success,"  i66  pages,  50c.,  or  free  for 
addresses  of  six  ambitious  persons  and  6c.  We  have  been 
established  25  years.  Testimonials  and  valuable  literature 
free.  Address  llrpt.  li.D.  44,  Nittjonal  Inst,  ot  Srieiirf,  VIlicilKO,  III. 


Readers  of  The  Literary  Digest  are  asked  to  raentioa  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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"VTT^HEN   you  invest  -  in- 
vest in  something  that  s 
definite  -  actual  -  -w-ell  roundea. 

A.  good  gas  property  is 
all  tkat. 

And  a  good  Gas  Bond  is 
a  security  that  s  an  invest- 
ment -  not  a  speculation. 

You  know  absolutely 
wnere  your  money  is  -  it  3 
amply  secured  -  and  the 
interest  is  paid. 

Tnere's  a  Dooklet  •svortn 
reading  -  sent  ir  you  ask. 

EDWARD   M.    DEANE 

y  CO.,  Bankers,  210   Trust 
Bldg.,    Grand  Rapids,  Mick. 


The  only  dog 


proof  lid. 


•;-:'@2 


For  Garbage 

open  cans  are  unsanitary — offensive. 

Witt's  Corrugated  Can 

has  close-Siting  lid,  shuts  in  all  odor.  Impossible 
for  dogs  to  scauer  contents.  Made  of  steel,  galva- 
nized. Will  outwear  two  of  any  other  can.  See 
that  "Witt's  Corrugated  Can"  is  stamped  in  the 
lid.  Gef'W'ifr'j  Pail"'  for  carrying  garbage. 
jlst  your  dealer,  if  he  ham''  it,  write  us. 

Tho  Witt  Cornice  Co.,  Dept  K,  Cincinnati.  O. 


If  you  have  a  liking  or  a  natural  1  nt- 
ent  for  Urawlnc  cut  this  out,  niail 
with  your  addrey.**,  and  receive  our 
Free  Sample  I.esson  CirculKr  with 
terms.  New  York  School  of  caricature,  85  WorldBldK..  N.Y.C. 


Maryland,  makes  a  long  speech  insisting:  on 
a  full  investigation  of  the  Post-office  De- 
partment; three  Kepublican  Senators  reply 
to  his  speeeh. 
House :  Debate  on  the  Sundry  Civil  bill  is  con- 
tinued. 

March  -^i.—Senate :  In  the  debate  on  the  Post- 
office  Appropriation  bill  Senator  DolUver,  of 
Iowa,  defends  the  President  against  attacks 
hy  the  Democrats. 
House  :  The  debate  on  the  Sundry  Civil  bill  Is 
continued  ;  lack  of  a  quorum  pre\  ents  a 
vole  on  the  bill. 

April    X.— Senate :    The    Post-office    bill    is  con- 
sidered,   and    Senator    Mallory,  ot    Florida, 
criticizes  the  recent  old-age  pension  order. 
House :  The  Sundry  Civil  Appropriation  bill  is 
passed. 

April  2. — Senate  :  Senator  Mallory  finishes  iiis 
speech  in  criticism  of  the  old-age  pension 
order  ;  and  Senator  Warren,  of  Wyoming, 
spoke  against  repeal  of  land  laws. 
House:  Three  hundred  and  nineteen  pension 
bills  are  passed. 

Other  Domestic  News. 

March  28.  — Senator  Joseph  R.  Burton,  of  Kansas, 
is  found  guilty  in  St.  Louis  of  accepting  fees 
to  use  his  influence  with  the  Post-office  De- 
partment to  prevent  a  fraud  order  being  is- 
sued against  the  Rialto  Grain  and  Securities 
Company,  of  St.  Louis. 

March  30. — F.  Augustus  Heinze  is  fined  $20,000  in 
Montana  for  contempt  of  court  in  refusing 
to  permit  Federal  officers  to  enter  one  of  his 
copper-mines. 

It  is  announced  that  the  "National  Civil  Lib- 
erty "  party,  a  negro  organization,  will  nomi- 
nate a  negio  for  President  at  a  convention 
to  be  held  at  St.  Louis. 

The  "  sealed  letter,"  on  which  W.  J.  Bryan 
claimed  §50,000  from  the  estate  of  Philo  S. 
Bennett,  is  rejected  by  Judge  Gager  in  the 
Superior  Court  of  New  Haven,  Conn.  Mr. 
Bryan  will  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court. 

April  2.— Postmaster  General  Payne,  in  a  state- 
ment to  the  McCall  investigating  committee, 
declares  that  the  report  naming  members  of 
Congress  in  connection  with  the  postal  scan- 
dals should  not  have  been  sent  to  the  House 
Pobt-office  committee. 

Floods  in  Ohio  and  Indiana  result  in  six  deaths 
and  great  damage  to  property. 

April  3. — A  suit  is  taken  to  the  United  States 
Circuit  Court,  at  St.  Paul,  to  obtain  a  ju- 
dicial decision  on  the  method  of  distribution 
of  the  stock  held  by  the  Northern  Securities 
Company. 


CHESS. 

[All  communications  for  this  Department  should 
be  addressed:  "Chess-Editor,  LiTERARy 

Digest."] 

Problem  920. 

By  Philip  H.  Willi.\ms. 
Black—  Eight-Pieces. 


I 


M   ^ 


'#    "'^ 


r  r 


i  %       '4 


?£5    a  ,J1 


'/ 


White— Six  Pieces. 
8;    iKsp4;    ibiS4;    8;    2Bkpp2;    4Rr2: 
3  B  I  S2  ;  6  Q  I. 
White  mates  in  two  moves. 


SUCCESS  SHORTHAND 


Taught  by  mail  under  the  direction  of  the 
most  succeH.sful  firm  of  shorthand  reporters 
in  the  worlii.  They  teach  you  by  mail  the 
same  system  they  use.  Write  to-aay  for  our 
book,  ■■  Success  Shorthand  System." 

WALTON,  JAMES  &  FORD 

Suite  25,  77-79  Clark  Street,  Chicago,  ill. 


Dr.  Graves 

Unequaled 

Tooth  Powder 

Pure  and  refreshing.  Removes  tartar 
and  prevents  decay.  Gives  the  teeth  a 
snowy  whiteness  and  the  sharply  defined 
appearance  of  perfect  cleanliness. 
Leaves  a  perfume  of  purity  to  the  breath. 

3  Ounce  Metal  Bottle  25c     8  Ouoce  Metal  Bottle  50c 


SOLD  EVERYWHERE 

A  Trial  Bottle  FREE  on  Request 

Dr.  Graves'  Tooth  Powder  Co.,  Chicago,  III. 


TRUST    COMPANY 
SERVICE 

Few  people  know  that  the  per- 
plexing problems  of  investment 
and  care  of  property  and  estates 
can  be  profitably  avoided.  A 
Trust  Company  with  practically 
a  perpetual  charter,  state  super- 
vision and  inspection,  a  staff  of 
ofB.cials  trained  in  every  phase 
of  financial  and  property  affairs, 
can  give  a  service  superior  to  that 
of  an  individual  and  at  less  cost. 
Opportunities  come  to  the  Com- 
pany which  would  be  missed  by 
an  individual.  Funds  awaiting 
investment  draw  interest.  Wom- 
en with  property  and  travelers 
find  our  service  of  great  conve- 
nience and  value.  Our  booklet, 
"The  Equitable  Way"  will  ex- 
plain. 

TAE 

EQUITABLE 

TRUST  COMPANY. 

152  MONROE   ST  CHICAGO 

It  is  the  custom  of  the  Company 
to  continue  the  professional  relations 
of  members  of  the  bar  to  matters 
which  they  may  be  instrumental  in 
placing  in  its  charge. 


NOW  DEPOSITED  IN  TBE  BAKK 

$75,000.00 

IN  CASH  GIVEN  AWAY. 

To  arouse  interest  in.  and  to  advertise  the 
tiKEAT  ST.  LOUIS  WORLDS  FAIK, 

this   enormous    sum  will  be  distributed, 
full  information  will  be  sent  you  ABSO- 
LUTELY  FREE.       Just    send   your 
name  and  address  on  a  postal  card  and 

we  will   send  you  full  particulars. 

World's  Fair  Contest  Co., 

108  N.  8th  street 
St  Louis,  Mo. 


Readers  of  Thb  LiTKa^BT  Disest  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to 
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Problem  921. 

Composed  for  Thp.  Literary  Digest  by 

The  Rev.  Prof.  C    M.  Charroppin,  St.  Louis 
University. 

Black  — Eleven  Pieces. 


J 


White— Twelve  Pieces. 

2SQS3;     p2PKppS;     rb4pi;    apakiP; 
2B2P2;sPPi;4p2R;  ib2B3. 

White  mates  in  three  moves. 

Solution  of  Problems. 

No.  914.    Key-move  :   R— Kt  3. 
No.  915. 


Q— K  R  4  Q-Q  4,  ch 

I.  i. 

K  X  Kt  K  X  Kt 


Q— Q  5.  mate 


Q— Q  8,  mate 


B-R4 


K  other 
Q-K  4  ch 

K  X  Kt 
Kt  X  P,  ch 


Q — K  6,  mate 


3-  ■ 


B — R  5,  mate 


PxQ 


Other 


K— B  sq(must) 
Kt— R  B  6,  ch 


R— K  6,  mate 


K— B  sq 


Solved  by  M.  W.  H.,  University  of  Virginia; 
the  Rev.  L  W.  B.,  Bethlehem,  Pa.;  M.  Marble, 
Worcester,  Mass.  ;  the  Rev.  G.  Dobbs,  New  Or- 
leans;  F.  S.  Ferguson,  Birmingham,  Ala.;  H.  W. 
Barry,  Boston  ;  A.  C.  White,  New  York  City  ;  F. 
Gamage,  Westboro,  Mass.;  Dr.  J.  H.  S.,  Geneva, 
N.  Y.;  C.  B.  E.,  Youngstown,  N.  Y.;  R.O'C,  San 
Francisco;  W.  Runk,  Highland  Falls,  N.  Y.;  G. 
Patterson,  Winnipeg,  Can.;  O.  C.  Pitkin,  Svra- 
cuse.  N.  Y.;  C.  N.  F.,  Rome,  Ga.;  W.  G.  Hosea,  Cin- 
cinnati ;  E.  N.  K.,  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  H.  Schneider. 
Ossian,  Ind.;  O.  Wiirzburg,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.; 
R.  H.  Renshaw,  University  of  Virginia;  H.  P. 
Brunner,  University  of  Pennsylvania  ;  C.  D  P. 
Hamilton,  St.  Louis  ;  the  Rev.  J,  G.  Law,  Wal 
halla,  S.  C  ;  J.  E.  Wharton,  Sherman,  Tex.;  J.  H. 
Cravens,  Kansas  City,  Mo.;  T.  Hilgers,  Union  Hill, 
N.  J  ;  F.  W.  Hill,  Victor,  N.  Y.;  A.  R.  Hann,  Den- 
ton,  Tex. 

914:  "  Twenty  -  three,'"  Philadelphia;  W.  R. 
Coumbe,  Mulberry,  Tex.;  J.  G.  Overholser,  Ana- 
moose,  N.  D.;  J.  H.  Louden,  Bloomington,  Ind.; 
H.  J.  Bothe,  Baltimore,  Md.;  J.  M.  Wantz,  Blan- 
chester,  O.;  J.  F.  Court,  New  York  City. 

913  :  E.  A.  C,  Kinderhook,  N.  Y.;    W.  T.  St.  Au- 
burn, Grossepointe  Farms,  Mich  ;   "  Arata,"  New 
York  City;  L.  Goldmark,  Paterson,  N.  J.;   P.    W. 
Duerr,  Meadville,   Pa  ;  Dr.  J.  B.  Conant,  Amster 
dam,  N.  Y. 

Comments  (914)-  "  One  of  the  very  finest  keys; 
mates  certainly  up  to  the  mark  "— M.  M.;  "Fine 


A  splendid  fit  across  shoulders^ 
chest — everywhere. 

MODE,L 

SHIRTS 

combine  the  style,  comfort  and 

choice  of  fabrc  secured  in 

^   .      "made-to-ordershins," 

with  the  price  of  ready 

made  shirts. 

LOOK  FOR  THIS  MABK, 
ASK     yoUB      DEALER. 

Try  OUT  coat  shirts. 
Write  to-day  for  our 
booklet— All  about 
pood  shirts  and  the 
style  to  wear  on 
certain     occasions. 

Model  Shirt  Co.,  3l  Century Bldg. 
Indianapolis,  Ind.     ^t^ 


APPLE  AUTOMATIC    SPARKER 

For  Gas  Kn^incs.   Autoniobilivs.   Launches,   Etc. 
lUS  KKATIKKS  FOl'.NU  O.N  NO  OTilKK. 

No  butteries,  no  bi-lt,  no 
switrh.  h  o  coininututor 
troubles.  Entirely  enclosed, 
niakint;  it  dirt  and  water 
picpof.    Kiuiily  attached. 

Sinil  for  complete  de- 
H<ri)]lion  of  this  and  other 
ignition  apparatus. 

THE  UAYTON  KI.ECTHICAIi  MFCJ. 

125  Ueibold  Uldn.,    DAYTON,  07 


Ten^Days  Free  Trial 

^"^  allowed  on  all  our  bicycles.    We  SHIl* 

ON    APPROVAL    without    a    cent 

deposit ,     any    wheel   not    satisfactory 

returned  at  our  ejcpcnse. 

Highest   grrade  $0,7S  #a  $f  7 

1904  Models  ^O"**  *0^t£ 

Cousier   Brakes,   Hedgethorne    Punc- 

tuie  proof  Tires  and  best  equipment. 

11902  &  1903  Mod-     tf  ^    ^_     tftfO 

lels.  best   makes    iP  '     •"    V  »fc 

\SOO  Second-hand  Wheela 

JAIl  makes  cS:  Models     «t 'ij  *_   ^O 
[good  as  new  yf^  •*»  ipO 

IGrtat  Factory  Clearing  Sale  at 

half  I'nrtury  C,>>t. 

RIDER  AGENTS  WANTED 

In   each    town   to   take   oiders   from 
sample  wheel  furnished  by  us.     Our 
agents   make    big   profits.      Write  at  once  for 
catalogues  and  our  Special  Offer. 

AUTOMOBILKS,    TIKES,  Sewing   Ma- 
chines. .Sundries,  ete.,  half  ustutt  prtri's. 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO.,  Dept,  BZG,  Chicago 


DO  YOU  WANT  CASH 

FOR  YOim 

Real  Estate  or  Business  ? 

1  can  get  It  tor  Mm.  Send  nu' I  nil  <le.«eiip- 
tion  ami  lowest  eash  price.  My  niettioda 
dilVer  tiom  all  others.  My  nfllce  is  head- 
qua  iters  for  eiish  buyers  Makes  nodiffer- 
ence  where  you  are  located.  \Vrite  to-day. 
Kstnblished  ISsi.     Hank  lefereiiees 

FRANK  P.  CLEVELAND 

Real  Estate  Expert,  7823  Adams  Express  Bldg.,  Chicago. 


The  "Best"  Light 

Isa  jiortablo  lOOeanille  power  light.  <'<jst- 

ing  only  2  cts.  per  week.   Makcsand  burnu 

Us  own  gas.    Brighter  than  electricity  or 

acetylene,  and  cheaper  tiian  kerosene.  No 

DIrl.    Ko<ir<-aii«.    No  Odor.     Over  100  styles. 

Lighted  Instantly  with  a  match.    Every  _ 

lamp  warranted. /Igents  Wanted  B«erywhere.    '  \\^  A  IVXP  Pi  teachers,  clerCTmen,  and  other  edu- ;    I  Dl     A  I O*  G      Oil    #    O 

THF     "BF«5T"     I  mMT..nn         ''  ■^^  ^  ■  ^-'^-'  catcd  men  of  business  ability  to  rep-      |jF?'^^'''y    *^      £T'*-~:S' 


GOUT  &  RHEUMATISM 


UeeiheGreat  English  Remedy 


THE    "BEST"    LIGHT«CO. 

92  E.  5th  Street,  CANTON,  OHIO. 


resent  usj    weekly  salary  or  guarantee  paid 


it^  to  rep- 
Give   age, 


Safe,  Sure,  Effective.    50c.  &  $1. 


qualifications,  references.     Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  New  York.  I    I  I»"I  «;«;isTs.  „r  J.'i  wiiiiiiin  St.,  n.  y. 
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BALDWIN 

REFRIGERATORS 

' '  Built  to  Last  a.  Lifetime 

From  one  end  to  the  other  of  this  great  country  you'll  see 
Baldnln  Refrigerators  25  and  30  yrs.  old  still  in  active  daily  use. 

One  Old  eusioiiier  \\  rote 
a  few  days  ago  from  Kail 
Kiver,  Mass.:  "I  have 
used  one  "f  your  refrige- 
rators nearly  20  years, 
and  can  safely  i-ecom- 
mend  them  to  the  best 
of  people." 

This  indicates  not  only 
quality, butgood  preserv- 
ative results,  which  a?'e 
secured  oidy  by  positive 
circulation.  "Sou  buy  a 
refrigerator  for  practi- 
cal use,  and  should  see  it 
basthi.s  feature;  cold,  dry 
air  enteiing  tlJe  bottom 
of  storace  chamber,  pet- 
ting under  and  between 
food,  and  forcing  the 
warn)  nioistuie-laden at- 
niospheie  upward?  ami 
away.  The  Baldwin  Dry 
Air  is  the  only  refrige- 
rator that  has  it.  .-\lluib- 
ers  drop  the  cold  heav.v 
air  on  to  food  and  lieat 
downwards  the  impuri- 
ties. It  al.so  has  bitter 
^^  and  stronger  removable 

(cleanable)  flues  than  any  other  make.  We  challenge  compar- 
ison. Baldwins  have  Lever  \\'edge  Locks  and  rublier  insertion 
around  doors,  making  them  doubly  airtight.  Others  don't 
have  these  specialties. 

The  Baldwin  is  honestly  built.  It  economizes  ice,  and  is  the 
coldest,  dryesr,  and  sweetest  refrigerator  made. 

It  comprises  1.5il  popular  sizes  and  styles  in  Ash,  Oak,  and 
Soft-wood— Porcelain,  Metal,  and  Spruce  lined 

Don't  buy  a  poor  refrigerator  because  its  first  cost  appears 
to  be  lo  V,  for  it  will  prove  to  be  a  costly  article  in  wasted  ice 
and  spoiled  food.  Send  for  catalogue  No.  38,  sent  free,  and  in- 
vestigate the  refrigerator  with  an  established  reputation. 

THE  BALDWIN  REFRIGERATOR  CO. 
208  La^ke  Street,  Burlington,  Vt. 


GEM   CLIPPER 


Owes  its  popularity 
to  proved  facts — Complete 
manicure  set— fits  pocket  or  purse 
— trims,  files  and  removes  hang-nails  better 
than  scissors  or  knife — Warranted— Sterling 
silver  handle,  $i.oo. 

H.  C.  COOK  CO.. 
17  Main  S<.,      Ansonia,  Ct. 


PURE  WATER 

Clear  as  cr^'stal-  a  health  saver. 
Eradicates  disease  germs.  Simple 
and  cheap.  For  full  particulars 
address  Dept.  A. 

TEAKETTLE  WATER  STtLLCO. 
YOUNQSTOWN  OHIO 


Drink    Distilled    Water 

ABSOLUTELY  PURE 

MADE  BY 

The  Saivitary  Still 

in  your  own  Kouse 

No  trouble-trifling  cost.  Do  not 
risk  Typhoid  Fever  and  other  dis- 
eases l)y  using  impure  water. 
Agents  Wanted. 
Jfrifc/or  I'ni-paqp  booklet,  free,  with 
Ictlersfroiu  pn/miueut people. 

A.  H.  PEIRCE  MFG.  CO. 
68  N.  Green  St.,  Chicago 


Fru 

'STARK 


TREES  SUCCEED  WHERE 

Largest  Nursery.      OTHERS    FAIL 


key  and  construction  "—G.  D.;  "A  pleasing  de- 
vice "—Dr.  J.  H.  S.;  "Good"— C.  N.  P.;  ''The  va- 
riations are  of  tlie  conventional  order  ;  the  key  is, 
however,  an  excellent  one,  and  a  clever  example 
o£  the  forelaying  style  "— O.  W.;  '■  Likely  lo  bother 
a  great  many  solvers"— W.  R.;  '"I  have  not  seen 
so  clever  a  two-move  starter  in  many  a  day  "— G. 
D.  P.  H.;  "One  of  the  best  and  hardest  "—J.  G.  L.; 
"  Difficult  to  imagine  a  better  2-er  " — J.  H.  C;  "A 
very  great  2-er" — "23";  "An  intricate,  delicate, 
charming  combination  of  economy  and  effective- 
ness. This  composer  is  always  a  surprising  jug- 
gler with  his  knights  " — \V.  R.  C. 

915:  "Not  half-bad  "— JI.  M.;  "A  brilliant  and 
odd  bit  of  strategy  "—G.  D.;  "Brilliant  key,  and 
two  fine  variations"— F.  S.  F.;  "A  fresh  and 
graceful  treatment  of  a  graj'-haired  theme  "—Dr. 
J.  H.  S.;  "Leading  variation  splendid"— C.  N.  F.; 
"A  good  3-mover,  displaying  no  particular  e.xcel- 
lencies,  yet  containmg  play  that  pleases"— O.  W.; 
"  Exquisite  " — J.  G.  L.;  "A  pleasant  surprise  " — J. 
H.  C;  "Great  construction  and  brilliant  key" — 
W.  T.  St.  A. 

The  2-er  (914)  proved  a  harder  nut  to  crack  than 
the    3-er   (915).     The   move   relied   upon   by   very 

B-B5 
manj-  solvers  is  i  .     The  answer  is 


I This  cuts  off  the  white  B  on  Kt  7, 

Kt(Kt3)-B3  li-Qs. 

2 

and  prevents  mate  by 

A  bit  of  advice  for  those  who  are  not  expert 
solvers  may  help  them:  (i)  If  the  key-move  were 
made  bj-  the  B  on  Kt  7,  then  he  has  four  squares 
at  his  disposal— R  8,  B  3,  Kt  2,  and  R  sq,  and  any 
one  of  these  is  equally  effective.  A  good  problem, 
and  especially  a  "  Slater,"  has  but  one  key-move  ; 
I.e.,  the  move  of  one  piece  to  a  certain  square.     If 

B— R  8            No  mate           B— B  3,  etc 
I 2 .      If  I 2  No  mate. 

Kt(Kt5)-B3  R  X  Kt 

2.  Do  not  think   that  a  "capture  "  or  "  check  "  is 

R-B  5  ch          Kt-Kt  5  ch 
the  key-move,  as      i  2 -_ or, 


R(B3)x  P 


KxR 

No  mate 


Bx  Kt 

The  necessity   of   the 
Kt  X  R  ch 
Key-move    i  R — Kt  3   is  to  provide  for  the  mate 

R— Kt  5,  mate, 
after 


Kt(Kt  5)-B  3. 

In  addition  to  those  reported,  A.  E.  Caldwell, 
Wolfeville,  N.  S.,  got  910,  911;  T.  H.  912,  913;  H. 
Le.ggett,  Oroville,  Cal.,  and  A.  S.  Nero,  Bottineau, 
N.  D.,  913. 

End-Game  Study. 

Napier  in  the  Pittsburg  Despatch  says:  "This 
conceit  by  Freiherr  F.  von  Holzhausen  would 
tickle  the  most  exacting  fancy." 


»  a  ^ 


i 


White  to  play  and  Draw. 


Mmindc^ 


WILL 
^      HELP 

J      YOU  I 


it  Book  Free.    Kt-sult  of  78  years'  experience 

BROS,  Louisiana.  Mo.:  Daosvllle.  N.  Y.;  Etc 

Readers  of  Thb  Literart  Diokst  are  asked  to  meatlon  the  pubHcation  when  writing  to  advertisers. 


Stopforpetting.  Enjoy  life.  .-Xoccimplish 
more,  rianyourwork.  Woi  k  jourplnn. 

llciil  ^chI  case,  polislu-d  oak  tra.v,  13 

m(M.   card*    froiii     dale,  piei>aid  $:i. 

Good  oiittits,  81-5*  uu.    liett^rthan 

any  metiio-book  or  otliercard-index. 

A  fresh  card  every  day  al  the  front. 

Order  now  and  saveexpresschar^es. 

H.  li.  WTLSON,  67  State  Street, 
Booklet /iff.      Rochester,  N.Y. 


Non-Alcoholic, 

Sterilized, 

Carbonated. 


Made  from 

the 

finest, 

selected 

juicy  apples. 

Leaves  no 

webby 

feeling 

in  the  head 

or 

bad  taste 

in  the 

mouth. 


Retains 
pungent 

and  snappy 

flavor  that 

makes  it 

a  favorite 

family 

beverage 

acceptable 
alike  to 

peasant  or 
king. 


American    Fruit     Product     Co. 
55  White  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


"Old  Hickory"  $1  75 
Spindle  Back  Chairl  — 

It  makes  your  porch  and  lawn  more 
attractive  and   serviceable, 
stands  all  s^Dits  of  weather. 
Sf>lidly  constructed  of  tough 
white  hickory  with  bark  on. 
Ciiinfnitable    and    stylish. 
Sc.1t  18  inches  lonir.  16  inches 
ileep  ;  helftht  over  alHii  inches. 
Price  $1.75.  freight  paid  ca>t  of 
Mississippi  Uiver.   Eiphty  t  th.r 
styles  ranpiui,'  from  81..j<Mo  *■;">. 
If  your  dealer  will  not  .«^u).pl\ 
you,  we  will.      Write  forj.x-|ia^-c 
Illustrated  catalogue.  Its  KRKE. 

OLD    HICKORY    CHAIR    CO., 
■m  rherry  St,   Nartinsrillr.  lud. 

"  Tlie  Origiunl  Old  Hickory 
Fii ;•(! Hurt  J/u ii ufact u rer». '' 

1,00k  for  our  pdvertisement  in 
next  issue  of  this  |  iiblicalioii. 


lllTlinDQ  I  The  X.y  Bureau  of  Revision,  est'd  1880.  Unique 
AUinUnOa  in  position  and  Hiicf'ess.  Kevisjon  and  CritlciHn 
of  .MSS.  Circular  l>..  Dr.  TITUS  M.COAN,  70  Mh  Ave.,  N.Y.  City. 
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RHEUMATISM 

Relieved 
Through  the  Feet 

Don't  Take  Medicine.    External  Remedy 

Brings  Quick  Relief.     FREE  on 

Approval.      TRY    IT, 

We  want  everyone  who  has  rheumatism 
to  send  us  his  or  lier  name.  We  will  send 
by  return  mail  a  pair  of  jNIagic  Foot  Drafts, 
the  wonderful  external  remedy  which  has 
brought  more  comfort  into  the  United 
States  than  any  internal  remedy  ever  made. 
If  they  give  relief,  send  us  One  Dollar  ;  if 
not,  don't  send  us  a  cent. 


TRADE    MARK 


Magic  Foot  Drafts  are  worn  on  the  soles 
of  the  feet  and  relieve  by  absorbing  the  poi- 
sonous acids  in  the  blood  through  the  large 
pores.  They  relieve  rheumatism  in  every 
part  of  the  body.  It  must  be  evident  to  you 
that  we  couldn't  afford  to  send  the  drafts  on 
approval  if  they  didn't  do  so.  Write  to-day 
to  the  Magic  Foot  Draft  Co.,  R  U  9  Oliver 
Bldg.,  Jackson,  Mich.,  for  a  trial  pair  of 
drafts  on  approval.  We  send  also  a  valuable 
booklet  on  Rheumati.sm. 


Cutting   wh:h 
CORNS   K^zoK 

Don't  do  it  your- 
self, don't  let  any- 
body do  it  for  you. 

There  is  nothing 
more  dangerous.    A 
slip    may    cost   you 
your    life — blood 
poisoning  may  set 
in.     The     safest 
way  to  get  rid  of 
corns  is  to  apply 

LEONARD'S 

Hamburg 

Corn  Remover 

<<ActH  Uke  Lightning 

Rids  feet  of  corns,  hard,  soft 
or  otherwise,  on  the  joints,  be- 
tween the  toe.s  or  en  the  soles  of 
the  feet.  Clean,  painless,  safe 
and  absolutely  certain— so  cer- 
tain that  your  druggist  will 
refund  your  money  if  you  fol- 
low directions  and  it  does  not 
do  all  this.  Price  3.")C.  at 
all  druggists,  or  of 
BAMnrnti  mrd.  €o.. 

Til   Lnlty  BlilK., 

CHiCA<;o,  iiii'. 


Rheumatism 


Vlhro  DIscB  cure  RheumatlBm.  They  are  applied  ex- 
ternaMy  and  draw  out  the  Uhcumatlc  roIhod  as  If  by 
maKlc  TlilH  new  remedy  Ih  different  from  all  others, 
ana  cures  every  form  of  this  painful  disease  quickly, 
thorouKhly.and  to  stay  cured  Uon't  taki;  my  word  for 
It,  but  test  It  yourself  wllhoiit  cost.  Sena  me  your 
name  and  address  and  I  will  send  you  a  complete  treat- 
mentr— a  f  ull  dollar's  worth  of  these  wonderful  DIbcb— 
and  won't  ask  you  to  pay  for  It  now  or  In  the  future.  I 
will  alBO  send  you  an  elegant  Illustrated  Book  tliat 
tellB  all  about  KheumatiRm  and  how  VIbro  Discs  cure 
It  All  thlB  costs  you  nothing.  Don't  Bend  any  money 
— notevcnastamt)— butBendme  yourname  TODAY. 
Prof.  8.  M.'WA'TSON.Dtpt.  48.  Battle  Creek.Mlch. 


THE  lEXlCOGRAPHER'S 
^    "gASYQiAIR 


m-BEcmb 


In  this  column,  to  decide  questions  concerning  the 
correct  use  of  words,  the  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Standard  Dic- 
tionary is  consulted  as  arbiter. 


"J.  H.  S.,"  Buffalo,  N.  Y.— The  pronuncia- 
tion of  "advertise'ment,"  in  which  the  accent  is 
placed  on  the  penultimate  syllable,  was  that 
originally  used  by  English-speaking  people, 
being  formerly  in  greater  vogue  throughout  the 
Uniteci  States.  The  words  "  advise"  and  "  ag- 
grandize" have  their  accent  upon  the  last 
syllable,  and  the  nouns  derived  from  these 
verbs,  "  advise'ment"  and  "aggrandize'ment" 
are  also  accented  on  the  penultimate.  This 
pronunciation  is  on  a  par  with  the  pronuncia- 
tion of  "aggrandize'ment,"  which  most  of  the 
dictionaries  prefer.  In  so  far  as  "advertise'- 
ment" is  concerned,  this  is  not  an  innovation, 
but  merely  a  restoration,  which  should  become 
universal  in  the  course  of  time. 

"A.  T.  L.,"  New  York.— The  term  "  honor- 
ificabilitudinitatibus,"  introduced  by  Shake- 
speare ;in  his  "Love's  Labour's  Lost,"  act  v, 
scene  1,  line  41 — a  word  proverbial  for  its 
length—  is  frequently  mentioned  as  the  longest 
word  in  English  literature.  The  passage  writ- 
ten by  Shakespeare  reads : 

Costard,  loq.  ...  "I  marvel  thy  master 
hath  not  eaten  thee  for  a  word ;  for 
thou  are  not  so  long  by  the  head  as 
honorificahilitudinitatibus;  thou  art  easier 
swallowed  than  a  flap-dragon." 


"  Brown,"  Pennsylvania.—"  AVhich  is  proper— I  feel 
had;  or,  I  feel  badly,  when  speaking  of  the  state  of 
health  or  feelings  ?  " 

"I  feel  badly"  is  an  erroneous  colloquial 
form,  which,  correctly  rendered,  should  read 
"  I  feel  bad,"  "  bad  "  being  the  adjective  which 
qualifies  the  pronoun  "  I." 

"  W.  E.  C,"  Chicago,  111.— Syntactically  the 
sentence  "  Rebellion  to  tyrants  is  obedience  to 
God  "  is  incorrect ;  but  the  best  answer  to  the 
point  yoti  raise  regarding  the  use  of  "to"  was 
made  years  ago  by  Thomas  Jefferson  in  a  letter 
to  Edward  Everett,  and  it  will  bear  repeating 
here  : 

"  I  am  not  a  friend  to  a  scrupulous  purism  of 
style.  I  readily  sacrifice  the  niceties  of  syntax 
to  euphony  and  strength.  It  is  by  boldly 
neglecting  the  rigorisms  of  grammar  that  Tac- 
itus has  made  himself  the  strongest  writer  in 
the  world.  .  .  .  His  sentences  are  as  strong 
as  language  can  make  them.  Had  he  scru- 
pulously filled  upthe  whole  of  their  syntax  they 
would  have  been  merely  common.  'To  explain 
my  meaning  by  an  English  example  I  will 
quote  the  motto  of  one,  I  believe,  of  the  regi- 
cides of  Charles  I. :  '  Rebellion  to  tyrants  is 
obedience  to  God.'  Correct  its  syntax,  '  Re- 
bellion again.H  tyrants  is  obedience  to  God,'  it 
has  lost  all  the  strength  and  beauty  of  the  an- 
tithesis." 

See  .Feffersonian  Cyclopedia,  pp.  470,  471. 
[F.&  W.  Co.,  1900.] 

"  M.  M.  N.,"  Fairmont,  W.  Va.— When  one 
violates  a  rule  of  grammar  and  another  directs 
attention  to  it,  it  is  not  correct  to  say,  "  He  has 
made  a  grammatical  error."  Say  rather,  "He 
has  made  an  error  in  grammar." 


Here  is  the  one  physician  who  has  really 
conquered  Rheumatism  in  all  of  its  various 
forms.  Years  of  study  as  a  Specialist,  devoted 
to  this  dread  disease,  have  made  sure  his  phe- 
nomenal success  by  curing  the  most  stubborn 
cases.  To  help  you  realize  that  the  above 
statement  is  true,  we  will  forward  on  application, 
a  trial  box  of  Dr.  Whitehall's  Rheumatic  Cure. 
absolutely  free,  thus  assuring  you  immediate 
relief,  demonstrating  the  fact  that  your  Rheu- 
matism can  be  cured  at  home,  easily,  simply, 
pleasantly,  and  at  trifling  cost.  Sold  by  all 
druggists.     Price  50  cents  a  box.     Address 

G/ie  Dr.   WHITEHALL    MEGRIMINE   CO.. 

168  NaLin  St.,  South  Bend,  Ind. 


Sore  Throat 

Hoarseness,  Quinsy,  Tonsillitis,  Laryngitis 

and  otiier  tliroat  troubles  quickly 

relieved  and  promptly 

cured  by  the 

use  of 

Hydrozone 

This  scientific  germicide  is  used  and  en- 
dorsed by  leading  physicians  everywhere.  It 
is  absolutely  harmless,  yet  a  most  power- 
ful healing  agent. 

By  killing  the  germs  that  cause  these  dis- 
eases, without  injury  to  the  tissue.  Hydro- 
zone  cures  the  patient.  Sold  by  Lead ing  Drug- 
gists. If  not  at  yours,  will  send  trial  bottle, 
prepaid,  on  receipt  of  25  cents. 

Dept.  R-57.  Prince  Streei,  New  York 

Send  for  free  booklet  ho^v  to  treat  diseases. 


Headers  of  The  Litkra 


W.   H.   S.,"   Newark,    N.  J.— The    correct 
spelling  is  "  impedance,"  not  "  impedence." 
hi  DioKST  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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TOPICS    OF    THE    DAY. 


DISSOLVING   AND    REAPPEARING   MERGERS. 

nPHE  dissolving  Northern  Securities  merger,  officially  doomed 
■*■  and  disrupted  by  the  Supreme  Court,  seems  to  resemble  a 
"dissolving  view"  in  the  fact  that  as  one  merger  disappears  an- 
other takes  its  place.  But  instead  of  proceeding  peaceably,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  melting  pictures  on  the  screen,  there  is  a  quarrel 
between  two  of  the  performers,  Messrs.  Hill  and  Harriman,  as  to 
whose  merger  shall  replace  the  one  that  is  now  disappearing.  Mr. 
Harriman  has  started  a  lawsuit  asking  for  the  return  of  the  North- 
em  Pacific  shares  which  he  put  into  the  merger,  and  charging  that 
if  the  merger  is  broken  up  by  the  Hill  plan,  there  will  result  a  Hill 
merger  that  will  be  illegal.  Mr.  Hill  replies  that  if  it  is  broken  up 
according  to  the  Harriman  suit,  there  will  be  a  Harriman  merger 
that  will  be  equally  illegal.  Each  threatens  the  other  with  the  ter- 
rors of  the  law,  but  each  seems  perfectly  willing  to  face  them  him- 
self. 

In  brief,  each  side  claims  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad.  By 
the  Hill  plan  of  dissolving  the  Northern  Securities  merger,  the 
stockholders  would  receive  their  allotments  partly  in  Great  North- 
em  stock  and  partly  in  Northern  Pacific,  which  would  give  the 
Harriman  group  about  25  per  cent,  of  the  stock  of  each  road,  and 
leave  the  Hill- Morgan  group  in  control  of  both.  By  the  Harri- 
man plan,  the  Harriman  group  would  receive  back  the  identical 
Northern  Pacific  shares  which  tliey  put  in— enough,  or  almost 
enough,  to  control  the  road.  If  the  Northern  Pacific  goes  to  the 
Hill-Morgan  group  of  capitalists,  then  the  Great  Northern  and 
Northern  Pacific  will  be  under  one  control ;  if  it  goes  to  the  Harri- 
man group,  then  the  Union  Pacific,  the  Southern  Pacific,  and  the 
Northern  Pacific  will  be  under  one  control,  and  the  Oregon  Short 
Line,  a  Harriman  road,  will  parallel  the  Northern  Pacific,  another 
Harriman  road,  in  Montana  and  other  States,  contrary  to  the  state 
laws. 

Mr.  Hill  says,  in  an  interview  : 

"  Mr.  Harriman  undoubtedly  is  trying  to  secure  control  of  the 
Northem  Pacific.    That  is  easy  enough  for  any  one  to  see.    How- 


ever, the  laws  of  several  of  the  States  through  which  the  Oregon 
Short  Line  and  the  Northern  Pacific  run  are  utterly  opposed  to 
such  ownership  or  control,  and  I  presume  he  would  be  prevented 

from  accomplishing  his  purpose  by  those  laws 

"  If  Mr.  Harriman  wins,  and  also  gets  control  of  the  Burlington, 
there  will  be  nothing  left  for  us  to  do  but  sell  out  and  retire,  and 
leave  the  people  of  the  Northwest  to  fight  out  their  own  battles." 

Mr.  Harriman  says,  in  his  petition  to  the  court  in  St.  Paul  (ask- 
ing that  Northern  Pacific  shares  be  given  to  himself  and  his  asso- 
ciates for  Northern  Securities  shares  in  the  dissolution  of  the 
merger) : 

"  As  your  petitioners  are  informed  and  believe  and  aver,  such 

plan  of  distribution  adopted  by  the  board  of  directors  of  the  North- 
em  Securities  Company  [the  Hill  plan],  if  consummated,  would 
vest  a  majority  of  the  stock  of  both  the  Great  Northem  and  the 
Northern  Pacific  Railway  companies  in  the  same  individual  stock- 
holders of  the  Great  Northem  Company  who  originally  cooper- 
ated in  the  promotion  and  organization  of  the  Northem  Securities 
Company,  and  who  are  still  cooperating  and  acting  in  concert  and 
combination,  and  would  continue  the  common  management  and 
direction  of  said  two  competing  railway  companies,  and  render 
the  degree  of  this  court  ineffectual,  and  defeat  or  evade  its  tme 
intent  and  purpose." 

The  New  York  Financier  thinks  that  Mr.  Harriman  has  the 
upper  hand,  and  says  that  "  altho  the  times  financially  are  not  pro- 
pitious for  strife,"  there  may  be  "developments  of  unexpected  im- 
portance within  a  year."     It  continues  : 

"  In  any  event,  it  must  be  admitted  that  Union  Pacific  is  the 
dominant  system,  and  the  interests  which  control  it  can  well  lay 
claim  to  being  the  masters  of  the  situation.  Mr.  Hill,  it  is  averred, 
does  not  want  war,  and  Mr.  Morgan's  prestige  has  been  too  badly 
shattered  since  1901  to  make  him  the  commanding  figure  he  once 
was.  It  begins  to  look  as  tho  the  railway  law  for  the  West  will 
be  laid  down  and  enforced  from  now  on  by  Mr.  Harriman  and  his 
partners.  Mr.  Hill  will  be  allowed  to  indulge  to  his  heart's  con- 
tent in  dreams  of  coming  Oriental  greatness,  and  Mr.  Morgan  will 
be  accorded  the  respect  which  is  his  due ;  but  when  it  comes  to 
what  is  more  or  less  commonly  known  as  a  '  show  down,'  the 
Harriman  interests  will  have  pretty  much  what  they  ask  for. 
Union  Pacific  may  not  be  impregnable  to  assault,  but  it  is  bomb- 
proof against  any  attack  that  may  be  made  on  it  with  present 
known  ammunition.  There  is  hope,  however,  that  the  test  will  not 
be  made." 

The  Railway  W^<?rA/ (Philadelphia),  however,  hopes  to  see  Mr. 
Hill  win  his  contention.     It  says  : 

"The  suit  to  compel  the  return  of  the  original  shares  of  the 
Northem  Pacific  which  were  exchanged  for  Nortliem  Securities 
stock,  referred  to  in  our  legal  department,  is  of  sinister  signifi- 
cance. The  plan  of  dissolution  of  the  Northem  Securities  Com- 
pany provided  for  a  ratable  distribution  to  its  stockholders  of  its 
assets.  Great  Northem  and  Northem  Pacific  shares  being  ratably 
divided.  This  method  of  distribution  is  not  only  the  easiest  and 
most  direct  which  could  be  selected,  but  it  accomplishes  the  re- 
sults which  the  Northem  Securities  Company  was  organized  to 
achieve — the  preservation  of  peace  in  transcontinental  railway 
matters. 

"It  will  be  remembered  that  after  the  stmggle  for  control  of 
Northem  Pacific  in  1901  the  Union  Pacific  interests  acquired  a 
majority  of  tlie  stock.  The  purpose  of  this  acquisition,  as  was 
stated  on  the  witness-stand  and  elsewhere,  was,  in  the  opinion  of 
men  prominently  identified  with  the  Great  Northem  and  the  Bur- 
lington lines,  to  enable  the  Union  Pacific  to  divert  traffic  from  the 
Northem  Pacific  over  the  lines  in  which  their  interest  was  more 
important.     The  formation  of  this  Northem  Securities  Company 
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raised  by  a  private  individual  quite  as  well  as  by  the  Attorney- 
General  of  the  United  States.  JVIr.  Keene  employed  this  argu- 
ment in  his  suit  against  the  Union  Pacific  last  year,  that  a  major- 
ity of  the  stock  of  the  Southern  Pacific  could  not  lawfully  be 
owned  by  its  competitor.  The  point  was  not  pressed,  but  in  the 
light  of  the  Northern  Securities  decision  it  should  be  taken  into 
serious  account  by  all  those  who  are  interested  in  preserving  rail- 
wav  combinations." 


A   BEAU    IN   SHEEP'S  CLOTHING. 


John  Bull— "Keep  'im  goin,'  little 

pal,  I'll  take  care  of  his  clothes." 

— Bradley  in  the  Chicago  Xezvs. 


obviated  this  danger,  and,  as 
Mr.  Hill  contended,  enabled 
him  to  perfect  important  plans 
for  the  development  of  the 
Northwest. 

"  Mr.  Harriman's  suit  reopens 
the  whole  matter,  and  threatens 
a  renewal  of  hostilities  the  out- 
come of  which  no  one  can 
foresee.  With  the  Union  Pa- 
cific in  control  of  the  Southern 
Pacific  and  the  Northern  Pa- 
cific, the  transcontinental  rail- 
way situation  would  be  in  Mr. 
Harriman's  hands,  and  the  con- 
sequences might  indeed  be  seri- 
ous both  to  the  Northern  Pa- 
cific and  to  the  Northwest.  In 
our  judgment,  the  ends  of  the 
suit  will  not  be  successful,  since 
it  contemplates  a  combination 
in  restraint  of  trade  generally 
similar  to  that  which  was  .so 
recently  dissolved  by  the  Su- 
preme Court.     There  can  be  no 

essential  difference,  in  the  light  of  the  Northern  Securities  de- 
cision, between  a  combination  of  the  Northern  Pacific  and  Great 
Northern  companies  in  a  securities  holding  company,  and  a  com- 
bination of  the  Northern  Pacific  and  Union  Pacific  through  the 
Oregon  Short  Line,  which  latter  the  Union  Pacific  controls.  The 
second  combination  involves  the  same  consequences  as  the  first, 
and  is  equally  forl^idden  by  the  law.  What  reason  is  there  to 
believe  that,  when  the  first  was  dissolved,  the  combination  which 
the  Union  Pacific  seeks  to  accomplish,  even  if  it  can  be  perfected, 
will  be  allowed  to  stand  ? 

"There  is  apparently  no  reason,  from  the  point  of  view  of  tiie 
general  railroad  situation,  to  approve  the  modification  of  the  plan 
for  dissolving  the  Northern  Securities  Company,  which  the  Union 
Pacific  interests  seek  to  accomplish  by  this  suit.  The  Northern 
Pacific  is  a  Northwestern  road.  Its  prosperity  is  bound  up  with 
the  growth  of  the  traffic  between  the  Mississippi  \  alley  and  the 
Northwest  coast.  The  interests  of  the  Union  Pacific,  on  the  other 
hand,  lie  along  lines  which  are  entirely  separate  and  different.  We 
can  not  see  how  the  general  railway  prosperity  will  be  increased 
by  uniting  these  two  systems  under  the  .same  control. 

"It  is  not  improbable  that  the  doctrines  involved  in  the  North- 
em  Securities  decision  will  be  often  applied  in  future  litigation 
involving  combinations  of  railway  ownership.     The  issue  can  be 


AMERICAN    VIEWS   OF  THE   BRITISH    TIBET 
EXPEDITION. 

"\^nTH  few  exceptions,  the  American  press  treat  with  satire 
*  *  and  skepticism  the  British  professions  of  high  motives  in 
their  expedition  into  Tibet  which  killed  400  Tibetans  and  wounded 
200  near  Guru.  Colonel  Younghusband,  political  agent  of  the  In- 
dian Government,  with  an  escort  of  i  ,000  men  under  General  Mac- 
donald,  was  sent  out  last  October  to  secure  the  Dalai  Lama's 
obedience  to  the  treaty  of  1890.  which  grants  the  British  of  India 
certain  trade  privileges  in  Tibet.  Great  Britain  claims  that  Tibet 
did  not  live  up  to  its  obligations,  and  suspicions  are  entertained 

that  this  disregard  of  the  treaty 
Avas  due  to  Russian  influence. 
The  authorities  in  Tibet  have 
been  reluctant  to  discuss  the 
subject,  and  the  expedition  was 
repeatedly  told  that  it  would 
have  to  return  to  the  frontier 
before  any  terms  would  be  con- 
sidered. Near  Guru  an  emis- 
sary of  the  Tibetan  Government, 
at  the  head  of  a  force  of  1,500. 
ordered  the  expedition  to  travel 
no  farther  in  the  direction  of 
the  forbidden  city  of  Lhassa. 
Colonel  Younghusband  refused 
to  withdraw,  and  General  Mac- 
donald  conceived  the  idea  of 
dispersing  the  Tibetans  without 
the  use  of  arms.  As  the  Tibe- 
tans resisted  the  effort  to  disarm 
them,  an  engagement  ensued,  in 


-Satterfield  in  the  Cleveland 


Press. 


Gekmanv  :  "This  expansion  business  isn't  what  it's  cracked  up  to  be." 

Hushnell  in  the  Cleveland  /^ess. 

LITTLE  JARS  TO   GREAT  CIVILIZERS- 
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which  400  Tibetans  were  killed,  while  the 
British  suffered  a  loss  of  about  a  dozen, 
slightly  wounded.  A  few  rifles  captured  from 
the  Tibetans  bear  the  Russian  imperial  stamp, 
and  the  ammunition  also  is  said  to  have  been 
of  Russian  make.  A  British  account  sa\-s 
that  "  the  whole  affair  was  brought  upon  the 
Tibetans  by  themselves,  as  Colonel  Young- 
husband  and  General  Macdonald  and  the 
troops  exercised  the  greatest  possible  forbear- 
ance and  patience."  A  number  of  our  papers, 
however,  think  that  the  Tibetans  had  every 
right  to  protest  against  and  resist  the  entry  of 
an  armed  British  force  into  their  countrj^ ;  and 
General  Macdonald's  idea  of  "peaceably" 
disarming  the  native  army,  and  then  mowing 
them  down  when  they  resisted,  receives  severe 
criticism.  "It  was  sheer  butchery,  without 
palliation  or  excuse,"  declares  the  Philadel- 
phia Record;  and  the  Indianapolis  Sentinel 
inquires:  "What  act  of  Russia,  we  ask,  is  as 
bad  as  this  ruthless  slaughter  of  an  innocent 
pastoral  people  on  their  own  soil  by  the  liver- 
ied brigands  of  the  British  Empire  ?  " 

The  New  York  Evening  Post  condemns  the 
expedition  on  the  ground  of  hypocrisy.  It 
declares  that  "what  damns  the  Younghusband  expedition  is  that 
it  was  solemnly  organized  in  the  name  of  the  peace  of  the  world 
and  the  betterment  of  relations  between  the  Emperor  of  India  and 
the  Lama."  The  Philadelphia  North  American  thinks  that  by 
this  affair  in  Tibet  "  Great  Britain  has  forfeited  every  moral  right 
to  protest  against  France  or  Germany  or  Russia  doing  a  similar 
thing.  She  has  strengthened  Russia  in  the  eye  of  the  world,  and 
she  has  made  the  formidable  task- of  her  ally,  Japan,  more  diffi- 
cult. No  one  can  say  when  the  reports  of  the  rifles  at  Guru  will 
cease  to  echo."  "  The  old  familiar  methods  of  spreading  light  and 
truth  and  charity  of  Christian  civilization  are  still  being  em- 
ployed," remarks  the  Boston  Transcript. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Providence  y<7Kr//a/ and  Buffalo  Express 
think  England  is  about  to  do  for  Tibet  what  America  did  for 
Japan.  But  The  Journal  adds  that  "  what  has  stirred  the  British 
to  action  in  this  business  is  not  so  much  the  value  of  a  Tibet  open 
to  trade  as  the  usefulness  of  a  Tibet  rescued  from  Russian  influ- 
ence and  maintained  as  one  more  barrier  to  Russian  advances 
toward  India.  Of  the  Russian  agencies  at  work  in  the  land  of 
Lamas  the  world  knows  little  but  suspects  much."  The  Express, 
which,  by  the  way,  regards  our  Philippine  policy  as  too  imperial- 
istic, says : 

"The  combat  between  General  Macdonald's  expedition  and  a 
party  of  Tibetans  marks  the  beginning  of  the  end  of  isolation  of 
Tibet.  That  country  is  now  the  least-known  comer  of  the  inhab- 
ited globe.  It  is  the  last  remaining  hermit  nation.  It  is  the  one 
place  closed  absolutely  to  travelers  and  to  trade.  The  British  ex- 
pedition is  doing  for  it  what  Commodore  Perr\-  did  for  Japan.  It 
was  hoped  that  the  opening  of  the  country-  could  be  effected  in  the 
same  peaceful  manner  as  was  the  opening  of  Japan.  But  there 
was  little  expectation  of  such  an  outcome.  The  fanaticism  of  the 
Tibetans,  their  ignorance  of  foreign  power  and  of  modern  weap- 
ons were  too  well  appreciated  to  make  it  probable  that  they  would 
permit  their  isolation  to  be  disturbed  without  resistance.  The 
British,  therefore,  went  prepared  to  fight,  if  necessar}-.  And  they 
have  found  it  necessary. 

"  Whether  the  consequence  is  the  eventual  annexation  of  Tibet 
to  the  British  Empire  or  the  acceptance  of  a  treaty  similar  to  the 
one  Commodore  Perry  forced  upon  Japan,  Tibet  must  henceforth 
be  strongly  under  British  influence.  The  British  Government  has 
taken  an  opportune  time  to  accomplish  this  when  Russia  is  en- 
gaged in  Manchuria.  It  has  long  been  a  question  whether  the 
British  or  the  Russians  would  be  first  in  breaking  into  Tibet.    The 


British  position  in  India  will  not  be  strength- 
ened by  the  extension  of  British  influence  so 
far  to  the  north.  This  fact  may  lead  tt)  a 
Russian  domination  finally,  as  has  happened 
in  other  districts  of  Central  Asia,  but  the 
opening  of  the  country  will  be  the  work  of 
Englishmen." 


COL.   GEORGE  JOHN  YOUNGHUSBAND, 

Whose  diplomatic  mission  to  the  Dalai 
Lama  is  marred  by  the  collision  at  Guiu. 
Colonel  Younghusband  accompanied  the 
American  forces  in  the  Philippines  in  the 
war  with  Spain. 


NEW    TESTIMONY    TO    RUSSIA'S 
FRIENDSHIP. 

'  I  "HE  criticism  on  the  great  mass  of  edi- 
-*-  torials,  interviews,  letters,  etc.,  that 
have  appeared  in  regard  to  the  purpose  of 
the  Russian  squadrons"  presence  at  San  Fran- 
cisco and  New  York  in  the  fall  and  winter  of 
1863  has  been  that  they  are  founded  upon  ev- 
idence of  doubtful  value.  We  presented  the 
most  important  of  these  historical  sidelights 
in  our  issue  for  March  5  (p.  322),  but  they 
contained  much  more  of  argument  and  in- 
ference than  of  fact.  The  nearest  approach 
to  something  tangible  was  the  seeming  allega- 
tion in  a  letter  from  Mr.  Henry  R.  Follett 
that "  a  well-known  New  York  gentleman  "  had 
actually  seen  in  St.  Petersburg  the  imperial 
order  directing  the  Russian  commander  to  re- 
port to  President  Lincoln  for  orders  in  case  England  or  France 
sided  with  the  Confederates;  but  it  turned  out  later  that  Mr. 
Follett  was  quoting  from  a  "  Life  of  Thurlow  Weed."  which  left 
the  matter  more  or  less  in  the  air. 

Now,  however,  we  have  the  story  of  the  secret  orders  from  a 
well-known  American  who  had  it  from  Alexander  II.  himself,  the 
very  Czar  who  gave  the  sealed  instructions  to  the  admirals.  Whar- 
ton Barker,  of  Philadelphia,  was,  in  1S7S,  Russia's  financial  agent 
in  the  United  States,  and  directed  the  building  of  four  cruisers  for 
the  Russian  navy,  one  of  them  commanded  by  Captain,  now  Ad- 
miral. Alexeieff.  Mr.  Barker  was  made  a  knight  of  St.  Stanislaus 
by'the  Czar,  and  in  1S79  was  called  to  Russia  to  advise  the  Gov- 
ernment in  regard  to  large  coal,  iron,  steel,  and  railroad  enterprises 
in  southern  Russia.  Few,  if  any,  other  Americans  have  had  so 
close  and  confidential  relations  with  the  Russian  Government,  and 
to  no  other  American,  Mr.  Barker  believes,  did  Ale.xander  II.  ever 
tell  the  story  of  the  sealed  orders. 

It  was  on  August  17,  1879,  says  Mr.  Barker  (in  The  Independent 
for  March  24).  that  he  was  the  breakfast  guest  of  the  Grand  Duke 
Constantine,  brother  of  the  Czar.  After  the  meal  the  Czar  arrived 
at  the  palace  on  horseback,  and  the  duke  introduced  Mr.  Barker 
to  him.  Then  followed  an  extremely  interesting  interview,  in 
which  Alexander  prophesied  that  negro  suffrage  would  cause  trou- 
ble in  this  country,  and  that  the  accumulation  of  large  fortunes  in 
few  hands  "must  bring  on  a  class  conflict  that  can  not  fail  to  make 
a  test  of  the  stability  of  your  institutions."  At  length  he  came  to 
the  despatch  of  the  Russian  fleets  to  New  York  and  San  Fran- 
cisco.   Mr.  Barker  gives  Alexander's  own  words.    Said  the  Czar: 

"  In  the  autumn  of  1862  the  governments  of  France  and  (ireat 
Britain  propo.sed  to  Russia,  in  a  formal,  but  not  in  an  official  way, 
the  joint  recognition  by  European  Powers  of  the  independence  of 
the  Confederate  States  of  America.  My  immediate  answer  was : 
'  1  will  not  cooperate  in  such  action;  and  I  will  not  acquiesce.  On 
the  contrary,  I  shall  accept  the  recognition  of  the  independence  of 
the  Confederate  States  by  France  and  (ireat  Britain  as  a  casus 
belli  for  Russia.  And.  in  order  tliat  the  governments  of  France 
and  Great  Britain  may  understand  that  this  is  no  idle  threat.  I  will 
send  a  Pacific  fleet  to  San  Francisco  and  an  Atlantic  fleet  to  New 
York.'     Sealed  orders  to  both  admirals  were  given." 

After  a  pause,  the  Czar  went  on  to  say  : 

"  My  fleets  arrived  at  the  American  ports;  there  was  no  recogni- 
tion of  the  independence  of  the  Confederate  States  by  Great  Brit- 
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ain  and  France.     The  American  rebellion  was  put  down,  and  the 
great  American  republic  continues. 

"  All  this  I  did  because  of  love  for  my  own  dear  Russia,  rather 
than  for  love  of  the  American  republic.  I  acted  thus  because  I 
understood  that  Russia  would  have  a  more  serious  task  to  perform 
if  the  American  republic,  with  advanced  industrial  development, 
were  broken  up  and  Great  Britain  should  be  left  in  control  of  most 
branches  of  modem  industrial  development," 


CHICAGO'S   VOTE   FOR    PUBLIC   OWNERSHIP. 

THE  overwhelming  majority  vote  in  Chicago  last  week  for 
municipal  ownership  of  the  street-railways  is  interpreted  by 
most  of  the  Chicago  papers  as  being  more  a  warning  to  the^pres- 
ent  companies  to  reform  their  service  than  an  indication  that  the 
city  will  actually  take  over  the  roads  and  run  them.  The  referen- 
dum vote  in  favor  of  adopting  the  Mueller  law,  wliich  authorizes 
the  municipality  to  construct,  own,  operate,  and  lease  street-rail- 
ways, was  152,434  to  30,104.  or  more  than  five  to  one;  tiie  vote  in 
favor  of  immediate  ownership  was  120,744  to  50,893;  and  the  vote 
in  favor  of  licensing  street-railway  companies,  instead  of  granting 
franchises  to  them,  was  120,181 
to  48,056.  The  last  two  refer- 
endums  are  advisory,  not  man- 
datory; and  as  the  city  finances 
are  not  in  a  condition  to  warrant 
the  purchase  of  the  railroads, 
there  seems  to  be  no  expecta- 
tion that  public  ownership  will 
immediately  follow.  "  The  im- 
mediate acquisition  of  the  street- 
railway  systems  by  the  city 
would  be  an  unqualified  misfort- 
une to  the  citizens," for"  the  city 
government  is  not  capable  of 
running  a  street-railway  system, 
and  would  prove  its  incapacity 
shortly  after  it  was  burdened 
with  such  a  task,"  says  the 
Chicago  Tribune  ;  and  the  Chi- 
cago Journal  thinks  that  "  the 
vote    on    the    municipal-owner- 
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WHO  IS  BEING  FOOLED.' 

'  u  '     •        —Carter  in  the  Minneapolis  Times. 

SOME   PARKER   CARTOONERY. 


THE   SUNRISE   OF    DEMOCRACY. 

— Bush  in  the  New  York  World. 

ship  proposition  may  be  con- 
strued as  a  protest  against  the 
present  atrocious  service  fur- 
nished by  the  street-car  com- 
panies." The  Chicago  N^ews 
hopes  the  companies  will  heed 
the  warning.     It  says: 

The  Daily  'News  believes  as 
tirmly  as  ever  that  municipal 
ownership  under  the  Mueller 
law  can  be  gained  at  once  only 
at  an  unreasonable  cost  for  un- 
expired franchises  and  disputed 
claims,  plus  the  value  of  the 
physical  properties,  and  at  great 
risk  of  incompetent  manage- 
ment, owing  to  the  unsatisfac- 
tory condition  of  the  civil  ser- 
vice. Therefore  it  holds  that  to 
enter  upon  the  policy  now  would 
be  extremely  unwise  if  the 
private  companies  can  be  com- 
pelled to  make  adequate  the 
service  rendered  by  them.  However,  the  public,  goaded  to  despera- 
tion by  the  long-endured  hardships  of  bad  car  service,  has  given  an 
impressive  demonstration  of  its  belief  in  the  untrustworthiness  of 
private  street-railway  management.  Will  the  traction  companies 
heed  this  warning  or  will  they  continue  in  their  present  course  and 
take  the  consequences?" 

The  Chicago  Record-Herald  remarks  in  similarly  warning  tone : 

"  While  immediate  municipal  ownership  of  t.'ie  traction  proper- 
ties of  Chicago  is  legally  and  financially  impossible,  tl  e  verdict  of 
distrust  and  impatience  registered  on  Tuesday  conveys  the  assur- 
ance that  proposed  franchise  extensions  will  be  framed  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  public  and  will  have  the  approval  of  the  public.  It 
conveys  a  warning  to  the  traction  companies  and  to  the  city  coun- 
cil that  the  people  will  tolerate  no  settlement  of  this  question  tliat 
does  not  assure  municipal  control  to  the  extent  of  guaranteeing 
good  service.  It  also  means,  without  doubt,  that  the  tentative  or- 
dinance now  before  the  city  council  must  be  submitted  to  the  peo- 
ple for  their  approval. 

"  The  people  have  given  an  impressive  demonstration  of  their 
distrust  of  private  street-railway  management  as  illustrated  in  this 
city.  For  the  traction  interests  the  lesson  is  very  plain.  It  ought 
to  mean  better  service  at  once.  It  ought  to  mean  a  disposition  on 
the  part  of  the  traction  companies  to  assent  readily  and  willingly 


'ONLY  TO  HEAR  THY  VOICE; 
ONLY  TO  HEAR  THEE  SPEAK  !" 

—  The  Philadelphia  Inqitiret 
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to  any  reasonable  terms  for  the  settlement  of  the  traction  question 
which  the  city  may  decide  to  be  necessarj-  to  protect  its  interests 
and  to  secure  an  adequate  up-to-date  street-car  service.* 
"  Will  the  traction  companies  heed  the  lesson?" 

In  regard  to  the  aldermanic  elections  on  the  same  day,  the  Chi- 
cago Evening  Post  says : 

"  As  a  result  of  the  aldermanic  elections  of  yesterday,  there  will 
be  .several  notable  changes  in  the  council,  but  fortunately  the  high 
character  of  that  body  will  be  maintained.  ...  In  general  it  may 
be  said  that,  tho  there  is  a  distinct  loss  of  leadership,  with  a  sub- 
stitution of  inexperience  for  experience,  a  large  number  of  good 
men  have  been  reelected,  while  several  of  the  new  members  are 
of  very  good  standing.  The  council  ij  perfectly  secure  against 
boodlers  and  grafters." 


THE   MORMON    ANTIPOLYGAMY    EDICT. 

ANTIPOLYGAMY  movements  have  sprung  up  in  Utah,  both 
inside  and  outside  the  Mormon  Church,  as  a  result  of  the 
disclosures  made  before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Privileges  and 
Elections,  which  is  investigating  the  qualifications  of  Senator  Reed 
Smoot,  of  Utah.  Spurred  to  action  by  these  disclosures,  for  the 
second  time  in  its  histor>'  the  Mormon  Church  has  renounced  the 
practise  of  polygamy,  and  declares,  in  an  edict  made  by  President 
Joseph  F.  Smith,  that  any  person  solemnizing,  authorizing,  or  con- 
tracting a  plural  marriage  will  be  liable  to  excommunication. 
"This  is  explicit  enough,"  declares  the  Washington  Times,  "\:)\x\. 
it  won't  satisfy  the  politicians.  What  the  latter  are  after  is  to 
break  the  church's  political  powe' .  That's  the  long  and  short  of 
it."  On  the  other  hand,  the  New  York  E^'eni/ig  Mail  says  that 
this  manifesto  "  is  a  virtual  confession  that  the  similar  prohibition 
issued  by  Woodruff  in  1890,  which  paved  the  way  for  Utah's  ad- 
mission to  the  Union,  was  not  meant  to  be  obeyed.  If  that  was 
real,  what  should  be  the  necessity  of  another  prohibition  now? 

And  if  that  was  not 
obeyed,  what  assurance 
is  there  that  this  will 
be  ? "  The  Washington 
S/ar  remarks:  "It  is 
feared  that  the  renunci- 
ation of  polygamy  by 
the  Mormons  is  some- 
thing similar  to  the 
evacuation  of  Manchu- 
ria by  the  Russians, 
which  never  occurred 
except  in  theoiy."  The 
edict  is  a  reaffirmation 
of  the  manifesto  of  1S90, 
and  was  unanimously 
adopted  last  week  at 
the  seventy-fourth  an- 
nual conference  of  the 
Church  of  Jesus  Christ 
of  Latter  -  day  Saints, 
after  a  resolution  offered 
by  Apostle  Francis  M. 
Lyman,  vice-president 
of  the  church.  Accord- 
ing to  ihe  reports,  this 
movement  against  po- 
lygamy was  led  by 
President  Smith,  Apostle  Lyman,  and  Brigham  H.  Roberts,  who 
was  ejected  from  Congress  for  practising  polygamy.  "The 
adoption  of  this  resolution,"  says  Mr.  Roberts,  "  should  forever 
silence  those  who  accuse  this  church  of  breaking  faith."  Presi- 
dent Smith's  statement  on  the  subject  of  polygamy  follows  : 

"Inasmuch  as  there  are  numerous  reports  in  circulation   that 


FRANCIS  M.  LYMAN, 

Prospective  successor  of  Joseph  F.  Smith 
as  president  of  the  Mormon  Church.  When 
on  the  witness  stand  in  Washington  on 
March  8,  Senator  Hoar  led  him  to  admit  that 
he  is  living  "in  disobedience  to  the  law  of 
the  country,  the  law  of  the  church,  and  the 
law  of  God."    Mr.  Lyman  has  two  wives. 


plural  marriages  have  been  entered  into,  contrary-  to  the  official 
declaration  of  President  Woodruff  of  September  26,  1890,  com- 
monly called  the  manifesto,  which  was  issued  by  President  Wood- 
ruff and  adopted  by  the  church  at  its  general  conference.  October 
6,  1890,  which  forbids  any  marriage  violative  of  the  law  of  the 
land,  I.  Joseph  F.  Smith,  president  of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ 
of  the  Latter-day  Saints,  hereby  declare  that  no  such  marriages 
have  been  solemnized  with  the  sanction,  consent,  or  knowledge  of 
the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints,  and 

"  I  hereby  announce  that  all  such  marriages  are  prohibited,  and 
if  any  officer  or  member  of  the  churcli  shall  assume  to  solemnize 
or  enter  into  any  such 
marriage,  he  will  be 
deemed  in  transgression 
against  the  church,  and 
will  be  liable  to  be  dealt 
with  according  to  the 
rules  and  regulations 
thereof  and  excommu- 
nicated therefrom." 

The  New  York  Globe 
calls  this  "  more  Mor- 
mon hypocrisy  "  in  that 
the  statement  comes 
from  men  who  are  po- 
lygamists  themselves. 
To  quote : 

"  The  literature  of 
hypocrisy  was  perma- 
nently enriched  by  the 
remarkable  proceedings 
which  occurred  in  Salt 
Lake  City  yesterday. 
Plural  marriages  are 
henceforth  forbidden, 
said  Joseph  F.  Smith, 
president  of  the  Mor- 
mon Church,  a  man 
who  last  month  at 
Washington  confessed 
to  five  wives  and  half 
a  hundred  children. 
Plural  marriages  are 
henceforth  forbidden, 
said  Apostle  Francis 
M.  Lyman,  vice-presi- 
dent of    the   church,   a 

man  who  acknowledges  three  wives  and  a  score  of  children.  That 
Satan  may  be  rebuked  by  sin — was  it  ever  more  cantingly  exempli- 
fied? What  mouthpieces  does  the  Mormon  Church  use  to  con- 
vince the  public  that  it  is  sincerely  desirous  that  Utah  shr.".".  respect 
the  terms  of  the  compact  made  with  the  nation  ! 

"  It  will  be  noted,  however,  that  in  the  new  Mormon  Church 
declaration  there  is  not  one  word  or  syllable  of  a  word  in  con- 
demnation of  polygamous  cohabitation.  Yet  polygamous  cohabita- 
tion was  as  much  condemned  by  the  Edmunds  law  as  the  contrac- 
tion of  a  new  polygamous  marriage.  This  Edmunds  law  was 
spread  on  the  statute-books  of  I'tah  when  the  State  was  admitted, 
and  of  this  law  Smith.   Lyman,  ef  al..  are  unblushing  violators. 


WILLIAM  H.   PADEN, 

The  Presbj-terian  clergyman  who  organ- 
ized the  anti-Mormon  "Ministers'  Associa- 
tion" in  Salt  Lake  City.  Says  the  Boston 
Advertiser :  "During  all  the  smudge,  people 
have  lost  sight  of  the  modest  little  man  who 
began  the  more  recent  crusade  agamst  Mor- 
monism  and  instigated  the  direct  charges 
against  Senator  Smoot.  The  women  of  the 
land,  especially  the  members  of  the  Woman's 
'Christian  Temperance  L'nion,  have  been  con- 
spicuous in  claiming  credit,  but  the  one  per- 
son to  whom  praise  is  due  is  Rev.  Dr.  W.  H. 
Paden,  a  Presbyterian  clergyman,  formerly 
of  Philadelphia,  now  of  Salt  Lake  City." 


A  HKAHST  vflEW  OFTIIE  1^ LS  r  SITUATION. 
Republican  Party  :  "No  matter  what  the  law  says,  I  .-im  sealed  to  these 
wives  for  eternity  !  "  — Opper  in  the  New  York  American. 
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As  such  violators  the  Mormon  Church  places  them  in  the  seats  of 
the  highest  honor  and  authoritj-.  They  profess  no  repentance — 
they  make  no  promises  concerning  the  future.  They  present  them- 
selves in  the  aspect  of  the  thief  who  acknowledges  his  theft,  yet 
refuses  to  restore  the  stolen  goods. 

"  Not  until  Mormon  leaders  take  themselves  out  of  the  law- 
breaking  class  can  decrees  they  fashion  be  regarded  other  than  as 
clumsy  attempts  to  hoodwink  the  nation  into  desisting  from  anti- 
polygamy  measures  in  order  that  polygamy  itself  may  again  flour- 
ish. Such  proceedings  as  those  at  Salt  Lake  City  are  to  be  re- 
garded as  nothing  more  than  as  adding  the  offense  of  more  lying  to 
a  catalogue  already  long." 


LIGHT  ON   THE  COAL-TRUST  CONTRACTS. 

THE  counsel  and  officers  of  the  coal-carrj-ing  roads  profess  the 
utmost  indifference  to  the  Supreme  Court's  decision  that 
they  must  show  their  contracts  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission; but  the  newspapers  seem  to  think  that  a  decision  which 
arms  the  commission  with  authority  to  call  for  the  contracts  of  any 
trust  under  investigation  is  pretty  important.  Why.  "  these  con- 
tracts are  not  secret  by  any  means."  says  Judge  Campbell,  counsel 
for  the  coal  roads,  in  an  interview  ;  "  we  really  have  been  willing  to 
produce  them  at  any  time."  and.  "  as  a  matter  of  fact,  they  are  to- 
day a  part  of  the  records  of  the  commission,  having  been  produced 
during  other  causes  argued  before  that  body."  President  Trues- 
dale,  of  the  Lackawanna,  says  with  similar  indifference  that  "  it  is 
not  a  particularly  important  decision  against  the  railroads."  and 
President  Fowler,  of  the  Ontario  and  Western,  remarks  that  "  it 
will  not  make  any  difference  to  the  coal-roads  as  a  whole."  The 
press,  however,  do  not  share  the  calm  unconcern  felt  by  these  coal 
men.  The  court's  verdict,  declares  the  Philadelphia  Tclegrapli. 
"is,  indeed,  a  sweeping  decision,  giving  to  the  commission  a 
power  and  importance  second  only  to  that  of  the  .Supreme  Court 
itself,"  and  "  at  one  blow  it  strikes  down  that  impregnable  barrier 
of  secrecy  which  has  heretofore  sheltered  trust  combinations." 
"Any  other  decision,"  says  the  Providence  Journal,  "besides 
throwing  doubt  on  the  capacity  of  the  judges,  would  have  put  an 
end  to  all  attempts  to  enforce  the  Interstate  Commerce  law  in  such 
cases " ;  and  the  Buffalo  Express  adds  that  any  other  decision 
would  well-nigh  have  made  the  commission  "  a  useless  body." 

The  contracts  in  question  had  been  produced  for  inspection  in 
the  course  of  W.  R.  Hearst's  suit  for  the  dissolution  of  the  trust. 
but  the  defendants  objected  to  having  them  used  as  evidence, 
claiming  that  they  were  merely  contracts  for  the  sale  of  coal  in 
Pennsylvania,  which  was  not  interstate  commerce.  Judge  La- 
combe,  in  the  United  States  Circuit  Court  for  the  Southern  Dis- 
trict of  l>"cw  York,  upheld  this  contention,  but  the  Supreme  Court, 
with  Justice  Brewer  alone  dissenting,  now  decides  that  the  com- 
mission has  the  power  to  require  the  production  of  the  contracts 
as  evidence.     Justice  Day,  who  writes  the  opinion,  says: 

"The  railroads  are  all  engaged  in  interstate  commerce,  and  into 
their  affairs  and  methods  of  doing  business  the  commission  sought 
to  and  is  lawfully  authorized  by  the  commerce  act  to  make  inves- 
tigation. The  commission  has  the  right  to  know  how  interstate 
traffic  is  conducted,  the  relations  between  the  carrier  and  its  ship- 
pers and  the  rates  charged  and  collected.  We  .see  no  reason  why 
contracts  of  this  character,  whicii  have  direct  relation  to  a  large 
amount  of  carrying  trade,  can  be  withheld  from  examination  as 
evidence  by  the  commission." 

If  the  coal  men  care  so  little  about  this  point,  and  if  they  ex- 
pected, as  their  counsel  says,  that  the  court  would  decide  against 
them,  why,  several  papers  a.sk.  did  they  carry  it  to  the  Supreme 
Court  and  let  Mr.  Hearst  parade  the  decision  just  at  this  critical 
time  as  a  great  personal  victory  over  the  coal  trust?  It  was  Mr. 
Hearst  that  began  this  suit  before  the  commission  under  tiie  Inter- 
state Commerce  law,  and  now,  remarks  the  \io?,ion  Journal, "  Presi- 
dent Baer  and  his  associates,  by  their  law-evading  trick,  have 
aided  powerfully  the  aspirations  of  a  candidate  whom  they  have 
no  reason  to  love."     It  is  "  the  belief  that  great  corporations  sub- 


vert the  law  to  their  own  profit"  that  creates  "  the  phenomenon  of 
Hearst,"  says  tlie  New  York  Evening  Post.  The  Springfield 
(Mass.)  Republican  thinks  that  Mr.  Hearst  has  made  a  fine  polit- 
ical stroke.     It  says: 

"  These  predatory  coal  corporations,  seemingly  as  contemptuous 
of  law  as  of  the  rights  and  interests  of  the  people,  created  an  op- 
portunity, and  the  Roosevelt  Administration  simply  declined  to 
have  anything  to  do  with  it,  tho  in  duty  bound  to  have  a  good  deal 
to  do  with  any  case  involving  possible  infractions  of  federal  law. 
It  then  remained  for  Hearst  to  step  in  and  make  the  most  of  the 
opportunity  for  his' own  purposes,  and  much  has  he  made  of  it. 
He  is  now  enabled  to  stand  out  as  a  greater  apparent  champion  of 
the  people  against  tnast  extortion  than  the  President  and  his  whole 
Administration,  for,  whefe  one  person  might  have  been  injured 
somewhat  by  the  continued  existence  of  the  Northern  Securities 
Company,  ten  thou.sand  persons  are  being  injured  a  great  deal  by 
the  anthracite  combination.  And  Hearst  moved  on  his  own  initi- 
ative, using  his  own  means ;  wlule  President  Roosevelt  refused  to 
move,  tho  holding  a  commission  from  the  people  to  do  so  and  sup- 
plied with  public  funds  for  the  purpose.  The  greedy  activity  of 
the  coal  monopolies  and  the  inactivity  of  the  Administration  have 
been  made  to  serve  well  the  preposterous  ambition  of  '  our  Willie,' 
as  they  u.sed  to  call  him  in  California." 

.  Mr.  Hearst's  owti  paper,  the  New  York  American,  contrasts  his 
attitude  toward  the  coal  trust  with  the  President's  attitude  as  fol- 
lows : 

"  Neither  Mr.  Knox  nor  the  President  has  the  smallest  intention 
of  '  running  amuck '  upon  this  criminal  conspiracy.  That  has 
been  demonstrated  by  the  do-nothing  policy  both  have  followed 
for  the  past  eighteen  months,  during  the  whole  of  which  time  they 
have  had  in  their  hands  documentary  evidence  of  the  coal  trust's 
law-defying  existence. 

"  On  October  4.  1902.  Representative  Hearst  sent  to  Mr.  Knox 
notice  that  he  was  ready  to  furnish  this  evidence,  and  at  the  same 
time  he  wrote  to  President  Roosevelt,  apprising  him  of  what  he 
had  done.  The  Attorney-General  requested  Mr.  Hearst  to  lay  his 
proofs  before  L^nited  States  District  Attorney  Burnett.  This  Mr. 
Hearst  did,  and  General  Buniett  sent  the  Hearst  evidence,  with 
his  report  tucreon.  to  Mr.  Knox. 

"  What  has  resulted?  Inaction,  absolute  inaction  and  profound 
silence  for  a  year  and  a  half. 

"  Senator  Jones,  of  Arkansas,  sought,  in  Januaiy,  1903,  by  reso- 
lution, to  compel  the  Attorney-General  to  disclose  this  evidence 
and  tell  what  steps  he  had  taken  to  utilize  it,  if  any.  The  Repub- 
lican majority  defeated  the  Jones  resolution,  on  the  ground  that  to 
make  the  Attorney-General  show  his  hand  might  disclose  to  the 
trust  his  case  against  it  I 

"And  that  was  in  January,  1903.  In  the  eighteen  months  that 
have  elapsed  since  that  Republican  rescue  of  the  Administration, 
Mr.  Knox  has  been  inert  and  dumb. 

"Representative  Williams,  minority  leader  in  the  House,  a  few- 
days  ago  offered  a  resolution  to  the  same  effect  as  that  introduced 
by  Senator  Jones  in  January,  1903.  There  will  be  another  Repub- 
lican rescue,  of  course. 

"Representative  Hearst,  by  seeking  the  aid  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  has  compelled  the  Attorney-General  to 
make  his  only  move  against  the  coal  trust.  When  Baer  and  his 
confederates  refused  to  produce  the  contracts  and  answer  ques- 
tions. Mr.  Knox  had  no  option  save  to  hale  them  into  court. 

"Thanks  to  President  Roosevelt  and  President  Roosevelt's  At- 
torney-Cieneral.  the  mill  of  justice  moves  with  exceeding  slowness; 
but  thanks  to  the  Hearst  petition  to  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  it  does  move. 

"  The  Supreme  Court's  decision  of  yesterday  means  that  the  coal 
trust  is  on  its  w.iy  to  the  bar  where,  finally,  it  will  be  adjudged  a 
criminal  conspiracy  and  destroyed." 

The  Woi^Xow  Journal,  however,  claims  for  the  ."\dministration  the 
credit  of  obtaining  the  present  decision.     It  argues  tinis : 

"The  comi)lainant  in  this  case  happened  to  be  Mr.  Hearst.  l)ut 
that  does  not  affect  the  legal  situation.  When  the  ca.se  reached 
the  point  where  the  railroads  refu.scd  to  submit  tiieir  contracts,  the 
issue  shifted.  The  question  was  no  longer  whether  there  had  been 
unjust  discrimination  as  alleged  in  the  complaint,  but  whether  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  had  the  powers  requisite  to 
carrv  on  its  work.     That  issue  the  Government  immediately  took 
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up,  and  has  prosecuted  to  a  successful  conclusion.  Suit  was 
brought  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  before  the  Cir- 
cuit Court  of  the  United  States  for  the  Southern  District  of  New 
York.  The  result  there  was  disappointing,  for  the  court  sustained 
the  companies  in  their  refusal  to  submit  the  contracts  in  question. 
There  the  case  might  have  ended  save  for  the  energetic  action  of 
Attorney-General  Knox,  at  the  direction  of  President  Roosevelt. 
An  appeal  was  taken  to  the  Supreme  Court.  Mr.  Knox  showed 
his  appreciation  of  the  importance  of  the  issues  involved  by  desig- 
nating Assistant  Attorney-General  Day  and  ex-Secretary  John  G. 
Carlisle  to  argue  the  case  on  appeal.  The  result  is  the  decision 
just  recorded. 

"To  Mr.  Hearst  belongs,  as  we  indicated  yesterday,  the  credit 
for  the  initial  complaint;  but  the  prosecution  of  the  case  to  the 
court  of  last  resort,  the  vindication  of  the  powers  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  and  the  blow  dealt  to  the  coal  combina- 
tion by  the  decision  of  the  court  are  the  work  of  the  Department 
of  Justice,  personally  conducted  by  Attorney-General  Knox  and 
directed  by  the  President." 


SETTLEMENT  OF    ANGLO-FRENCH    DISPUTES. 

"  T\  /FODERN  diplomacy  has  seen  no  greater  achievement," 
■^' ■'■  declares  the  Philadelpliia  Press,  "  than  the  summary  ad- 
justment of  this  group  of  irritating  conflicts  and  contacts  "  accom- 
plished by  the  Anglo-French  treaty.  "Truly,  there  is  hope  for 
universal  peace  if  statesmen  of  such  ancient  foes  as  France  and 
Great  Britain  can  calmly  meet  and  settle  differences  so  complicated 
as  those  which  were  before  Delcass^  and  Lansdowne."  says  the 
New  York  Globe ;  and  the  New  York  World  remarks :  "  There  is 
more  encouragement  in  all  this  than  there  is  discouragement  in  the 
outbreak  of  war  between  Japan  and  Russia.  It  shows  that  even 
with  the  roar  of  guns  in  their  ears  two  great  Powers  can  quietly 
talk  over  their  differences  and  settle  them  in  a  friendly  spirit.  It 
is  a  long  step  in  the  world's  progress  through  conciliation  and  ar- 
bitration toward  universal  peace." 

The  New  York  Tribune  summarizes  the  provisions  of  the  treaty 
as  follows : 

"  France,  we  are  told,  will  relinquish,  for  cash  and  other  consid- 
erations, her  rights  on  the  coast  of  Newfoundland.  That  is  well. 
For  years  the  '  French  Shore  '  arrangement  has  not  only  outlived 
its  usefulness,  but  has  been  a  positive  evil  and  a  burden  to  all  con- 
cerned. England  will  pay  a  just  indemnity  for  the  few  little  lob- 
ster canneries  which  still'  remain  upon  that  coast,  and  then  both 
nations  will  rejoice  and  be  profited  in  the  ending  of  an  anomaly 
and  an  anachronism.  In  Egypt  the  accomplished  facts  will  be 
recognized  by  France,  and  England  will  have  a  free  hand  to  con- 
tinue and  to  enlarge  the  great  work  she  is  doing  there  for  France's 
good  as  well  as  her  own  ;  while  in  the  other  comer  of  the  continent 
France  will  similarly  have  a  free  hand  in  Morocco.  Mutually  be- 
neficent adjustments  will  also  be  made  in  Sokoto,  in  Siam,  and,  in- 
deed, wherever  there  has  been  friction  between  the  two  Powers, 
in  each  case  there  being  not  only  an  abolition  of  friction  and  re- 
moval of  possible  cause  of  trouble,  but  also  a  positive  promotion 
of  the  material  interests  of  one  or  both  of  the  Powers  concerned." 

Americans  are  more  interested  in  the  "  French  shore  "  adjust- 
ment, perhaps,  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  treaty.  A  special 
despatch  from  St.  Johns,  Newfoundland,  to  The  Tribune  says  of 
the  situation  there : 

"The  '  French  shore  '  has  now  ceased  to  be  of  any  substantial 
value  to  the  country  with  whose  name  it  is  popularly  identified. 
In  bygone  days  the  French  fishermen  came  to  the  coast  in  large 
numbers,  and  their  product  was  the  mainstay  of  the  Breton  ports. 
But  they  gradually  depleted  the  waters,  and  then  abandoned  the 
coast  for  the  more  prolific  cod-bearing  Grand  Banks.  To-day 
their  occupancy  of  Newfoundland's  western  seaboard  is  a  mere 
figment  of  what  it  once  was.  But  as  their  numbers  lessened  their 
claims  increased.  Formerly  they  asked  only  to  catch  and  dry  cod  ; 
then  they  asserted  a  right  to  can  lobsters.  In  olden  times  they 
were  satisfied  with  any  locations  they  could  secure :  latterly  they 
have  been  demanding  the  best  on  the  coast.  Instead  of  confining 
themselves  to  the  fi.sheries,  they  now  interfere  with  every  modem 
industry-   here,   and   object    to   mining,   farming,   or  railroading. 


France  has  been  so  insistent  that  to  prevent  trouble  the  British 
Government  has  given  way  to  her  on  almost  every  point.  British 
war-ships  have  been  called  upon  to  hunt  down  settlers'  schooners 
and  drive  their  boats  off  the  shore,  destroying  their  nets  and  gear; 
to  remove  wharves  and  stores,  to  stop  mines  and  sawmills,  and  to 
expel  legitimate  settlers  and  fisherfolk  and  appropriate  their  sta- 
tions for  Frenchmen— all  this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  Britisli 
crown  claims  sovereignty  over  the  whole  region  and  asserts  that 
the  French  have  merely  summer  fishing  rights  there. 

"  Roughly  speaking,  the  coast  over  which  the  French  have  fish- 
ery- rights  is  800  miles  in  extent,  and  as  only  402  Frenchmen  visited 
there  last  season,  it  is  fair  to  say  that  there  is  only  one  French 
fisherman  there  to  every  two  miles  of  seaboard.  At  the  same  time 
the  same  territory  is  peopled  by  19,845  Newfoundlanders,  or  at  the 
rate  of  nearly  fifty  to  every  two  miles,  and  yet  these  settlers  are 
not  regarded  as  of  anything  like  the  importance  of  the  Gallic  vis- 
itors, and  have  been  weighted  down  with  the  burden  of  their 
wretchedness  until  the  spirit  has  been  almost  sapped  out  of  them. 
This  is  not  surprising  when  it  is  remembered  that,  under  the  com- 
pact made  fourteen  years  ago  by  the  British  and  French  govem- 
ments  with  respect  to  the  lobster  industr>%  to  a  few  persons  was 
given  a  monopoly  of  the  business,  and  all  other  settlers  obliged  to 
refrain  from  it,  they  being  forbidden  to  pack  with  legal  authority, 
to  trap  lobsters  for  the  legal  packers,  or  to  deal  in  the  business 
at  all  except  surreptitiously.  If  these  restrictions  were  ignored, 
the  illicit  packers  of  lobsters  were  hunted  down  by  the  war-ships, 
had  their  shanties  torn  apart,  their  outfits  confiscated,  and  them- 
selves blacklisted,  and  were  treated  more  shamefully  than  convicts 
who  required  the  strong  arm  of  the  law  to  be  exerted  to  suppress 
them,  instead  of  peaceful,  law-abiding  British  subjects,  who  only 
sought  a  living  in  an  honest  way. 

"  British  statesmen  of  enlightened  views  have  long  felt  tliat  a 
further  continuance  of  such  intolerable  conditions  was  impossible, 
and  French  statesmen  of  similar  type  have  come  to  see  that  it  is 
not  worth  while  for  them  to  retain  the  territorj-.  For  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  oversea  fisheries  the  French  Government  provides 
an  elaborate  system  of  bounties,  covering  the  outfitters,  the  ves- 
sels, the  crews,  and  the  equipment.  This  burden  is  coming  to 
bear  most  heavily  on  the  French  people  now.  In  the  last  fifty 
years,  to  keep  up  the  fisheries  in  these  waters,  the  French  have 
paid  out  $50,000,000  in  bounties — $1,000,000  a  year.  Yet  their  oc- 
cupation of  the  treaty  coast  is  vanishing.  The  most  melancholy 
feature  of  that  seaboard  is  the  sight  of  the  mins  of  scores  of  once 
fine  French  fishing  '  rooms,'  or  stations,  abandoned  years  ago, 
and  now  falling  to  pieces.  Could  the  French  politicians  visit  the 
region  and  see  for  themselves  how  petty  is  their  present  position  as 
compared  with  their  past,  how  hopeless  is  the  prospect  for  their 
countrymen  who  now  resort  there,  how  meager  and  unprofitable 
are  the  results  of  their  operations— they  would  be  the  first  to  pro- 
pose the  abandonment  of  that  seaboard  altogether,  without  even  a 
claim  for  compensation,  perhaps." 


TOPICS   IN    BRIEF. 

The  Mikado  of  Japan  has  nine  wives.  His  readiness  for  battle  :s  now 
easily  understood.  — 7"//^  Washingon  Post. 

The  Nashville  News  says:  "It  looks  like  Parker."  But  the  question  is, 
Does  Parker  look  like  "  it "  ? — The  Memphis  Commercial  Appeal. 

Thev  ought  to  put  ^f  r.  Bryan  at  the  head  of  that  work  in  Panama.  He 
has  had  such  practise  in  ditching  great  plans. —  The  Baltimore  American. 

They  say  that  a  great  number  of  the  Russians  do  not  know  that  their 
country  is  at  war.  That  must  be  a  case  in  which  ignorance  is  bliss. —77/< 
Chicago  News. 

GOLD  swords  and  crosses  of  St.  George  presented  to  the  Russian  naval 
officers  at  Port  Arthur  look  like  payment  in  advance  for  services  10  be 
rendered.—  The  Philadelphia  Record. 

Should  the  Russians  adopt  a  "  remember-the-.l/a/;;^"  type  of  slogan, 
putting  in  the  names  of  all  their  lost  ships,  it  would  be  a  brave  foe  that 
would  not  quail  before  it.— 77/^  Manila  Times. 

President  Smith  claims  that  only  two  per  cent,  of  the  Mormons  prac- 
tise polygamy.  The  remaining  nmety-eight  per  cent,  are  doubtless  the 
wives  and  children  of  the  two  per  cent.— 77re:  Atlanta  Journal. 

A  RE.4DER  asks,  "  What  is  the  difference  between  a  territory  of  the 
United  .States  and  United  States  territory  ?"  As  near  as  we  can  make  it 
out,  it  is  about  loo  per  cent,  ad  valorem.-  The  .Manila  Times. 

It  is  "only  a  colonial  war,"  a  Russian  paper  says.  This  does  not  par- 
ticularly impress  America,  which  remembers  that  England  once  had  a 
colonial  war  in  this  country  and  Spain  another  in  Cuba.— TV/*  New  York 
Evening  Mail. 
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LETTERS    AND    ART. 


THE   "VITAL   DEFICIENCY" 
LITERATURE. 


IN    SOUTHERN 


'  I  ^HE  fatal  defect  in  the  literature  of  the  South — so  we  are  told 
-*■  by  Prof.  Archibald  Henderson,  of  the  University  of  North 
Carolina — has  been  "  the  almost  total  lack  of  literary  criticism." 
The  South,  he  thinks,  has  been  ever  too  ready  to  accept  estimates 
of  its  literature  formulated  by  Northern  critics,  and  too  backward 
in  formulating  its  own  estimates.  "  We  have  had  no  one,"  he  says, 
"  to  justify  and  clinch  the  claims  of  our  Southern  novelists  and 
poets  to  recognition  as  the  equals  of  those  of  the  North.  Here  is 
where  Southern  literature  has  been  weak.  This  has  been  its  vital 
deficiency."  Professor  Henderson  continues  (in  the  Charlotte 
Daily  Observer,  March  27) : 

"  Not  only  has  the  literary  critic  been  lacking,  but  also  the  me- 
dium through  which  he  could  voice  his  opinions.  The  literary 
magazines,  in  the  state  of  the  South's  finances,  were  in  most  cases 
an  impossibility.  This  dearth  of  criticism  undoubtedly  argues 
a  certain  lack  of  literarj'  spirit — such  a  spirit  as  animates  modern 
France.  Suppose  we  had  had  a  Taine,  a  Brunetiere,  a  Faguet. 
a  Lemaitre,  a  Bourget,  is  it  unreasonable — indeed,  is  it  not  the 
most  logical  thing  in  the  world — to  believe  that  in  that  case  New 
England  would  not  always  have  marched  at  the  front?  Criticism 
is  what  we  want — criticism  of  the  most  careful  and  discriminating 
sort,  with  all  the  exactitude,  balance,  and  cunning  that  botii  sci- 
ence and  art  can  afford.  Not  partizan,  sectional  or  local  criticism, 
but  the  complete  revelation  of  the  grace,  bloom,  fragrance,  raci- 
ness,  romance,  and  refinement  of  our  literature.  We  want  maga- 
zines in  which  the  critical  spirit  may  be  poured.  If  we  had  the 
magazines,  the  critics  would  not  be  lacking. 
As  it  is,  we  are  dependent  upon  the  North- 
em  magazine  for  sufferance.  I  have  seen 
it  stated  that  articles  by  only  two  North  Caro- 
linians have  ever  appeared  in  The  A-orth 
American  Revieiv — by  Chief  Justice  Clark 
and  Mr.  Clarence  H.  Poe.  Whether  this  is 
strictly  true  is  not  of  vital  importance.  The 
significance  of  this  thing  consists  in  one  of 
several  alternatives.  First,  have  we  no  writers 
in  North  Carolina  who  can  measure  up  to  the 
standard  set  by  The  A'orth  American  Review  ? 
Second,  have  we  no  writers  at  all,  except  two 
or  three?  Third,  is  it  not  rather  the  case  that 
our  writers  shrink  from  the  eternal  apology 
for  our  ideals,  for  our  literature,  for  our  life  ?  " 

In  the  opinion  of  this  writer,  a  change  for 
the  better  is  imminent.  North  Carolina"  al- 
ready possesses  a  quarterly  of  interest,"  and 
Tennessee  "  can  well  be  proud  of  The  Se- 
ivanee  Revieiv,  ably  launched  on  its  voyage 
by  Mr.  William  P.  Trent."  The  "  larger  lit- 
erary recompen.ses  "  are  also  "  on  the  wing." 
and  Professor  Harrison's  edition  of  Edgar 
Allan  Poe  and  Professor  Trent's  Lives  of  Poe 
and  of  William  Gilmore  Simms  are  cited  in  this  connection, 
quote  further : 


Southern  poets.  Since  Sir  Arthur  Conan  Doyle  has  created  his 
remarkable  detective.  Sherlock  Holmes,  it  has  come  to  be  recog- 
nized, to  be  commonly  acknowledged,  that  Poe  was  the  first  and 
greatest  of  writers  of  detective  stories.  Of  the  psychological  an- 
alysts of  crime.  Poe's  M.  Dupin  is  the  acknowledged  master.  He 
is  the  founder  of  a  great  detective  bureau,  all  of  whose  members 
carefully  follow  his  analytic,  mathematical  methods.  How  many, 
too,  of  the  greater  names  in  modern  French  literature  trace  their 
descent  directly  from  Poe!  I  can  do  no  better  than  quote  a  re- 
cent remark  of  the  critic,  James  Huneker.  which  tells  exactly  what 
will  some  day  be  .said  in  many  volumes  of  authoritative  criticism  : 
'  Poe  is  the  literary  ancestor  of  nearly  all  the  Parnassian  and  Dia- 
bolic groups — ah,  this  mania  for  schools  and  groups  and  move- 
ments in  Paris !  Poe  begat  Baudelaire  and  Baudelaire  begat 
Barbey  d'Aurevilly  and  \'illiers  de  Plsle  Adam,  and  the  last- 
named  begat  Verlaine  and  Huysmanns — and  a  long  chain  of  other 
ill-balanced,  gifted  men  can  claim  these  two  as  parents.  But  they 
all  come  from  Poe  ;  Poe,  who  influenced  Swinburne  through  Bau- 
delaire;  Poe,  who  nearly  swept  the  young  Maeterlinck  from  his 
moorings  in  the  stagnant  fens  and  under  the  morose  sky  of  the 
Lowlands.  If  we  have  no  great  school  of  literature  in  America, 
we  can  at  least  point  to  Poe  as  tlie  progenitor  of  a  half-dozen  con- 
tinental literatures.' " 


JOHN  HOWARD  PAYNE, 

An  unsuccessful  suitor  of  Mrs.  Shellev. 


We 


"A  broader  spirit  has  begun  to  animate  the  Northern  critic. 
The  feeling  of  solidarity,  the  sen.se  of  national  unity,  is  beginning 
to  show  itself  in  literary  criticism.  A  sense  of  national  pride  is 
beginning  to  awaken  in  our  American  critic.  Poe  and  Lanier  are 
becoming  as  much  the  possession  of  the  whole  country  as  Haw- 
thorne and  Emerson.  Mrs.  Edith  Wharton  recently  declared 
Sidney  Lanier's  '  Science  of  English  Ver.se  '  to  be  the  most  illu- 
minating book  ever  written  on  the  subject.  Brander  Matthews 
has  given  Poe  a  grudging  acknowledgment  of  the  implicit  crit- 
ical distinction  Poe  made  between  the  novel  and  the  short-story, 
altho  he  takes  pains  to  assure  us  immediately  that  neverthele.ss 
Hawthorne  was  greater  than  Poe.  Hamilton  W.  Mabie  has  re- 
eently  written  a  long  article  on  '  The  Poetry  of  the  .South."  wliich 
is  a  sympathetic  discussion  of  Lanier,  Timrod.  Hayne,  and  other 


ANOTHER    CHAPTER    IN   THE    SHELLEY    LOVE 

AFFAIRS. 

\  17  HAT  is  heralded  as  "  the  most  notable  literary  find  of  recent 
*  ^  years,"  but  is  generally  accepted  as  of  much  less  impor- 
tance, is  given  to  the  public  in  the  pages  of  the  New  York  Times 
(March  13).  It  consists  of  a  series  of  love  letters  that  passed  be- 
tween John  Howard  Payne,  the  author  of  "  Home,  Sweet  Home," 
and  Mrs.  Mar>'  Wollstonecraft  Shelley,  the  widow  of  the  poet 
Shelley.  These  letters  are  a  part  of  a  collec- 
tion of  Payne's  manuscripts  soon  to  come 
under  the  auctioneer's  hammer  in  Philadel- 
phia, and  they  reveal  a  curious  literarj'  ro- 
mance. Mrs.  Shelley,  it  appears,  rejected 
the  suit  of  Payne,  but,  in  doing  so,  disclosed 
her  affection  for  a  more  eminent  American 
author — Wasliington  Irving.  "  .She  was  un- 
moved by  another  poet,"  says  a  writer  in  the 
San  Francisco  Argonaut  (March  28),  "  but 
allured  by  a  plain  writer  of  prose."  Thus, 
he  adds,  are  "  the  eyes  of  the  literary  world 
again  directed  to  the  exceptional,  if  not 
unique,  stor^'  of  the  loves  of  the  Shelleys." 
To  continue  the  narrative  : 

"  Payne — poet,  autlior,  dramatist,  and  actor 
— was  in  London  in  May,  June,  and  July, 
1S25.  He  met  the  lovely  widow  of  Shelley, 
and  conceived  for  her  a  warm  but  generous 
passion.  It  soon  became  clear,  however,  that 
she,  on  her  part,  sought  him  only  that  she 
might  learn  more  about  Payne's  friend,  Irv- 
ing. Her  letters  are  full  of  requests  for  more 
tlieater-tickets  and  inquiries  about '  the  Amer- 
ican author."  Payne's  are  full  of  protests  of  friendship  and  affec- 
tion. But  when  he  found  that  he  was  supplanted  by  Irving — 
whom,  however,  she  had  never  seen — he  did  a  thing  whicli. 
if  generous,  certainly  was  not  in  accord  with  the  practise  of 
ardent  and  whole-souled  lovers:  He  sent  to  Irving  all  Mary 
Slielley's  letters — including  copies  of  his  own  which  he  had  kept — 
saying  :  '  I  do  not  ask  you  to  fall  in  love,  but  I  should  even  feel  a 
little  proud  of  myself  if  you  thought  the  lady  worthy  of  that  dis- 
tinction.' But  Irving  was  coy.  It  does  not  appear  that  he  ever 
called  upon  the  lady  who  so  much  desired  to  meet  him.  He  was 
truer  to  his  only  and  early  love,  Matilda  Hoffman,  than  the  author 
of '  Frankenstein  '  to  her  dead  poet-husband." 

The  letters  of  the  poet's  wife,  in  the  judgment  of  the  same 
writer,  are  "  highly  interesting,"  not  because  they  "have  any  no- 
ticeable literary  beauty,  or  are  distinguished  for  intensity  of  pas- 
sion," but  rather,  on  the  contrary,  because  they  "  reveal  that  she 
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MARY  WOLLSTONECRAFT  SHKLLEY, 

Whose  correspondence  with  Payne  reveals 
her  aflfection  for  Washington  Irving. 


who  had  been  the  inspiration  of  the  pale  poets  most  lovely  songs, 
and  who.  it  has  been  for  long  alleged,  was  brought  by  grief  at  his 
death  to  an  early  grave,  had.  in  fact,  a  soul  not  far  above  theater- 
tickets,  and  was  quite 
willing  to  permit  herself 
to  be  consoled  by  the 
blandishments  of  a  liv- 
ing lover."  We  quote 
further : 

"  In  the  very  first  let- 
ter from  Mrs.  Shelley 
to  Payne  there  is  an  in- 
teresting inquiry  about 
his  'American  friend." 
Payne  replies  with  a 
rather  ardent  epistle. 
Mrs.  Shelley  thanks  him 
for  his  regard,  but  does 
not  forget  to  say  that 
she  would  like  to  see 
'  Virginius  'acted.  '  By 
the  by,'  she  remarks, 
shrewdly,  '  a  box  would 
be  preferable.'  Payne, 
in  his  next,  encloses 
orders  for  the  box,  and 
promises  more  tickets. 
Then  he  proceeds  in 
praise  of  his  fair  corre- 
spondent:' You  are  per- 
fectly estimable — certainly  more  universally  so  than  any  one  1 
have  ever  seen.'  In  the  reply  to  this  from  Mrs.  Shelley  she 
signs  herself  'Always  your  sincere  friend' — and  does  not  forget 
to  ask  for.  tickets.  Payne  replies  that  the  manager  of  King's 
Theater  is  6nder  some  pledge  about  orders  on  Saturday,  but  still 
sends  three  'and  hopes  to  get  six.  He  also  sends  four  for 
'  Faustus.'  In  her  next  note,  Mrs.  Shelley  says  she  is  ready  to 
go  to  anything  but  '  Otello.'  Payne,  in  his  next  sends  four 
tickets,  and  Mrs.  Shelley,  in  the  letter  following,  asks  for  four 
more,  and  closes  with  the  cryptic  sentence:  '  My  head  aches 
this  morning,  tho  neither  ice  nor  softer  flame  occasions  it— and  as 
yet  I  am  faithful  to  W.I.!'  So  the  letters  run — tickets  and 
Washington  Irving  the  theriies  of  Mrs.  Shelley's  love  and  Mrs. 
Shelley  the  theme  of  Payne's.  The  part  of  the  record  in  which 
is  most  warmly  expressed  Mrs.  Shelley's  regard  for  Irving  is  a 
conversation.  Payne  writes  that  she  said  '  she  longed  for  friend- 
ship with  Irving,'  and  when  Payne  rallied  her  upon  being  in  love, 
'  at  first  she  fired.'  Whereupon  Payne  retorted  :  '  What !  Would 
you  make  a  plaything  of  Mr.  I.?'  And  then  she  seems  to  have 
desisted  from  her  denial  of  the  soft  impeachment." 

That  this  correspondence  furnishes  something  of  an  anti-climax 
to  the  "heart-history"  of  Marj' Shelley,  the  writer  in  The  Argo- 
naut feels  compelled  to  admit.     He  says  in  conclusion  : 

"  Shelley  eloped  with  Mary,  and  the  twain  were  accompanied  by 
an  elder  sister,  who  was  also  desperately  in  love  with  the  poet— so 
desperately  that  she  threatened  to  kill  herself  if  left  behind.  .  .  . 
Despite  Shelley's  several  loves,  it  was  Mary  Wollstonecraft  who 
was  the  true  mate  of  his  gentle  spirit.  Their  love  endured  to 
the  end.  Their  relations,  like  those  of  the  Brownings,  have  for  a 
hundred  years  inspired  young  hearts  to  emulation.  iMarj'  Shelley, 
sorrowfully  waiting  for  death  to  lay  her  by  the  side  of  her  beloved, 
has  been  held  to  be  as  poetic  a  figure  as  Isabella  by  her  basil  pot. 
'  Shelley,  beloved  ! '  she  wrote  after  his  death, '  the  year  has  a  new 
name  from  any  thou  knowest.  When  spring  arrives,  leaves  that 
you  never  saw  will  shadow  the  ground,  and  flowers  you  never  be- 
held will  star  it.  and  the  grass  will  be  another  growth.  Thy  name 
is  added  to  the  list  which  makes  the  world  bold  in  her  age.  and 
proud  of  what  has  been.  Time,  with  slow  but  unwearied  feet, 
guides  her  to  the  goal  that  thou  hast  reached,  and  I,  her  unhappy 
child,  am  advanced  still  nearer  the  hour  when  my  earthly  dress 
shall  repose  near  thine,  beneath  the  tomb  of  Cestius.' 

"  Yes,  it  is  distinctly  disappointing  to  learn  that  she  who  wrote 
those  impassioned  words  was  only  a  few  years  later  to  be  enam- 
ored of  Washington  Ir\'ing.  then  forty-two  and  inclined  to  fat." 


MATTHEW   ARNOLD'S    MESSAGE  TO  THE 
MODERN    WORLD. 

''T^HP'  simultaneous  publication  of  two  new  books  on  Matthew 
■*■  Arnold — one  by  William  Harbutt  Dawson,  the  other  by  G. 
W.  E.  Russell— would  seem  to  indicate  a  steady  growth  of  interest 
in  the  life  and  work  of  this  eminent  Englishman.  Mr.  Dawson, 
indeed,  begins  his  volume  with  the  statement  that  "  there  is  to-day 
a  cult  of  Matthew  Arnold."  "It  will  grow,"  he  continues,  "  be- 
cau.se  many  tendencies  of  the  age  are  in  its  favor;  still  more 
because  many  influences  are  oppo.sed  to  it,  and  because  the 
healthiest  instincts  of  human  nature  and  the  deepest  interests  of 
civilization  require  that  it  shall  combat  these  opposing  influences 
and  overcome  them." 

Mr.  Dawson's  definition,  in  brief,  is  "  that  the  cult  of  Matthew 
Arnold  is  the  cult  of  idealism,"  using  the  word,  not  in  its  philosoph- 
ical meaning,  but  as  indicating  the  pursuit  of  perfection  as  the 
worthiest  working  principle  of  life.  His  dictum  indicates  that  the 
man  who  is  to  have  the  most  permanent,  influence  is  not  Arnold 
the  poet  or  the  literary*  essayist,  but  Arnold  the  critic  of  society,  of 
religion,  and  of  politics.  To  an  examination  of  .Arnold's  contribu- 
tion to  thought  in  these  three  fields  his  book  is  exclusively  devoted. 
Mr.  G.  W.  E.  Russell,  on  the  other  hand,  is  more  general  in  his 
.survey  and  brings  before  us  the  work  of  the  whole  man  ;  but  in  his 
final  judgment  he  approaches  the  position  taken  by  Mr.  Dawson, 
if  he  does  not  actually  occupy  it.  Speaking,  first  of  all.  of 
Arnold's  position  as  a  poet,  Mr.  Russell  writes: 

"  In  brief,  it  seems  to  me  that  he  was  not  a  great  poet,  for  he 
lacked  the  gifts  which  sway  the  multitude  and  compel  the  atten- 
tion of  mankind.  But  he  was  a  true  poet,  rich  in  those  quali- 
ties which  make  the  loved  and  trusted  teacher  of  a  chosen  few — 
as  he  himself  would  have  said,  of  '  the  Remnant.'  Often  in 
point  of  beauty  and  effectiveness,  always  in  his  purity  and  ele- 
vation, he  is  worthy  to  be  associated  with  the  noblest  names 
of  all.  Alone  among  his  contemporaries  we  can  venture  to  say 
of  him  that  he  was  not  only  of  the  school,  but  of  the  lineage  of 
Wordsworth.  His  own  judgment  on  his  place  among  the  modem 
poets  was  thus  given  in  a  letter  of  1869:  '  My  poems  represent, 
on  the  whole,  the  main  movement  of  mind  of  the  last  quarter  of  a 
centur}-,  and  thus  they  will  probably  have  their  day  as  people  be- 
come conscious  to  themselves  of  what  tliat  movement  of  mind 
is,  and  interested  in  the  literary  productions  which  reflect  it.  It 
might  be  fairly  urged  that  I  have  less  poetic  sentiment  than  Tenny- 
son, and  less  intellectual  vigor  and  abundance  than  Browning. 
Yet  because  I  have  more  perhaps  of  a  fusion  of  the  two  than  either 
of  them,  and  have  more  regularly  applied  that  fusion  to  the  main 
line  of  modern  development.  I  am  likely  enough  to  have  my  turn 
as  they  have  had  theirs."  " 

When  we  come  to  consider  Arnold  as  a  prose  writer,  Mr.  Rus- 
sell avers,  cautions  and  qualifications  are  much  less  necessary. 
The  fact  is  incontestable  that  he  was  a  great  master  of  style,  and 
his  st)le  was  altogether  his  own.  "  Clearness."  says  Mr.  Russell, 
"  is  indeed  his  most  conspicuous  note,  and  to  clearness  he  added  a 
singular  grace,  great  skill  in  phrase-making,  great  aptitude  for 
beautiful  description,  perfect  naturalness,  absolute  ease."  The 
qualities  which  gave  him  in  his  lifetime  a  high  reputation  as  a 
critic  are  thus  set  forth  : 

"When  he  wrote  as  a  critic  of  books,  his  taste,  his  temper,  hi's 
judgment  were  pretty  nearly  infallible.  He  combined  a  loyal  and 
reasonable  submi.ssion  to  literary  authority  with  a  free  and  even 
daring  use  of  private  judgment.  His  admiration  for  the  acknowl- 
edged masters  of  human  utterance — Homer,  .Sophocles.  Shake- 
speare, Milton,  (ioethe — was  genuine  and  enthusiastic,  and  incom- 
parably better  informed  than  that  of  some  more  conventional 
critics.  Yet  this  cordial  submission  to  recognized  authority,  this 
honest  loyalty  to  established  reputation,  did  not  blind  him  to  de- 
fects, did  not  .seduce  him  into  indiscriminate  praise,  did  not  deter 
him  from  exposing  the  tendency  to  verbiage  in  Burke  and  Jeremy 
Taylor,  the  excessive  blankness  of  much  of  Wordsworth's  blank 
verse,  the  undercurrent  of  mediocrity  in  Macaulay,  the  absurdi- 
ties of  Ruskin's  etymology.  And  as  in  great  matters,  so  in  small. 
Whatever  literary  production  was  brought  under  his  notice,  his 
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judgment  was  clear,  sympathetic,  independent.  He  had  the  readi- 
est appreciation  of  true  excellence,  a  quick  eye  for  minor  merits  of 
facility  and  method,  a  severe  intolerance  of  turgidity  and  inflation 
— of  what  he  called  '  desperate  endeavors  to  render  a  platitude  en- 
durable by  making  it  pompous,'  and  a  lively  horror  of  affectation 
and  unreality.  These,  in  literature  as  in  hfe.  were  in  his  eyes  the 
unpardonable  sins." 

Mattliew  Arnold's  final  transition  is  indicated  in  the  following 
paragraph : 

"  England  had  known  him  first  as  a  poet,  then  as  a  literary  critic. 
Next  came  a  rather  hazy  impression  that  he  was  an  educational 
reformer  whose  .suggestions  might  be  worth  attending  to.  It  was 
not  until  1869  that  his  countrymen  became  fully  aware  of  him  as  a 
social  critic,  a  commentator  on  life  and  society.  Looking  back, 
one  seems  to  see  that  by  that  time  his  poetical  function  was  fulfilled. 
As  far  as  the  medium  of  poetry  is  concerned,  he  had  said  his  say  ; 
said  it  incomparably  well,  said  it  with  abiding  effect.  Now  it 
seemed  that  a  new  function  presented  itself  to  him  ;  a  great  door 
and  effectual  was  opened  to  him.  He  found  a  fresh  sphere  of  use- 
fulness and  influence  in  applying  his  critical  method  to  the  ideals 
and  follies  of  his  countrymen;  to  their  scheme  of  life,  ways  of 
thinking  and  acting,  prejudices,  conventions,  and  limitations." 

Arnold  was  a  man  fully  equipped  for  this  new  incarnation  :  one 
*'  whose  very  name  breathed  liberalism  ;  for  whom  speculation  had 
no  fear..;  who  had  harassed  the  most  hoary  conventions  with  ob- 
stinate questionings ;  who  had  accepted  democracy  as  the  evolu- 
tion of  natural  law  ;  who  had  poked  delicious  fun  at  the  most 
highly  placed  impostures,  the  most  solemn  plausibilities."  He  be- 
littled England's  heroes;  he  pooh-poohed  her  achievements;  he 
cast  doubt  on  her  prophecies  ;  he  caricatured  her  aspirations.  He 
told  Englishmen  that  they  were  the  victims  of  a  profound  delusion, 
and  insisted  that  all  their  political  reform  was  mere  machinery: 
that  the  end  and  object  of  politics  was  social  reform.  So  much  is 
the  abstract  of  Mr.  Russell's  analysis:  his  final  statement  of  Ar- 
nold's definite  message  is  as  follows  : 

"  While  our  new  critic  was  thus  disdainful  of  much  that  we  held 
sacred,  of  political  machinery  and  logical  government,  and  indi- 
vidual liberty  of  speech  and  action,  he  recalled  our  attention  to 
certain  objects  of  reverence  which  we,  or  at  least  some  of  us.  had 
forgotten.  He  insisted  on  the  immense  value  of  history  and  con- 
tinuity in  the  political  life  of  a  nation.  He  extolled  (tho  the  words 
were  not  hi.s)  the  '  institutions  which  incorporate  tradition  and  pro- 
long the  reign  of  the  dead.'  He  affirr^ied  that  external  beauty, 
stateliness.  splendor,  gracious  manners,  were  indispensable  ele- 
ments of  civilization,  and  that  these  were  the  contribution  which 
aristocracy  made  to  the  welfare  of  the  state.  He  reminded  us  that 
the  true  greatness  of  a  nation  was  to  be  found  in  its  culture,  its 
ideils,  its  sentiment  for  beauty,  its  performances  in  the  intellectual 
and  moral  spheres — not  in  its  supply  of  coal,  its  volume  of  trade. 
its  accumulated  capital,  or  its  multiplication  of  railways.  Above 
all  .  .  .  he  asserted  for  religion  the  chief  place  among  the  elements 
of  national  well-being." 


HOPES   AND    IDEALS   FOR    AMERICAN 
SCULPTURE. 

A  RECENT  schism  in  the  National  Sculpture  Society,  which 
lias  shaken  that  body  to  its  foundation  and  is  likely  to 
necessitate  its  reconstruction,  has  led  .Mr.  William  Ordway  Par- 
tridge, the  New  York  sculptor,  to  offer  some  interesting  observa- 
tions on  the  present  condition  and  prospects  of  American  sculp- 
ture. Writing  in  7"//^ /'"i^rw;// (April),  he  declares  his  belief  that 
*'  our  school  of  sculpture  in  America  can  now  compare  favorably 
with  the  new  school  of  any  other  country,  not  excepting  France." 
He  goes  on  to  say,  however,  that  "  it  will  be  necessary  to  face  cer- 
tain defects  in  the  sculptor  himself,  which  must  be  remedied  if 
■we  are  to  produce  an  art  that  is  ultimately  to  vie  with  that  of  the 
great  schools  of  Europe."     To  quote  further : 

*  The  first  defect  that  is  evident  to  the  thoughtful  critic  of  Amer- 
ican .sculpture  is  that  our  artists  are  not  equipped  with  sufficient 
culture  to  meet  men  of  thought  in  other  professions  upon  an  equal 
footing.     Many  of  them  have  never  passed  from  the  artisan  stage 


to  the  plane  of  the  true  artist.  They  are  stone-cutters,  character- 
ized by  the  mind  of  the  stone-cutter,  his  mechanical  reach,  and  his 
smug  satisfaction— rather  than  by  the  ctmstructive  brain  of  the 
creative  sculptor.  They  have  never  been  trained  to  think.  While 
many  of  them  have  received  more  technique  than  they  know  what 
to  do  with,  they  lack  that  all-important  requisite  of  culture  which 
alone  can  ripen  their  thought  and  give  adequate  form  to  their 
artistic  conceptions." 

If  the  creative  sculptor  expects  to  be  a  real  influence  in  modern 
life,  continues  Mr.  Partridge,  he  must  understand  his  point  of  de- 
parture. "  He  must  have  thought  out  his  own  relation  to  his  time 
and  people.  Above  all,  he  must  master  the  grammar  of  the  lan- 
guage which  he  attempts  to  speak."  Proceding  to  an  elaboration 
of  this  thought,  Mr.  Partridge  .says  : 

"  What  we  need  in  sculpture,  as  in  the  other  arts,  is,  first  of  all, 
thinkers;  and  these  must  be  possessed  of  sufficient  technique  to 
make  their  conception  comprehensible  to  the  people,  otherwise 
their  thought  will  be  either  crudely  expressed  or  will  resolve  itself 
into  a  mere  abstraction.  He  who  runs  may  read,  and  he  who 
thinks  must  find  sufficient  to  think  about,  as  he  lingers  before  a 
statue  or  passes  it  day  by  day.  There  is  a  saying  in  vogue  in 
Paris  which  defines  my  meaning  in  part— namely,  that  most  men 
work  for  the  salon  rather  than  for  art.  They  cultivate  a  species 
of  sculpture  which  is 
characterized  by  a  the- 
atrical quality  and 
which  cries  out  at  you 
as  you  pass  because  of 
some  contortion  of 
form,  instead  of  im- 
pressing you  with  a 
sense  of  harmonious 
beauty.  The  new  move- 
ment in  sculpture,  which 
is  revealed  in  a  measure 
by  the  breaking  away 
of  a  few  men  from  the 
National  Society  in  the 
attempt  to  reconstruct 
that  organization,  if  pos- 
.sible,  implies  first  of  all 
an  expression  of  dissat- 
isfaction with  tradition- 
al methods.  It  is  only 
a  phase  of  a  general  up- 
heaval that  is  passing- 
over  this  land  of  the 
future,  akin  to  the  move- 
ment of  the  socialist  in 
other  spheres  of  artistic 
activity.  The  poets 
have  found  their  expo- 
nent in  Edwin  Markham,  whose  verses  on  '  The  Man  with  the 
Hoe  '  reflect  this  sentiment.  The  movement  signifies  a  noble  dis- 
content with  accepted  ideas  and  with  the  names  of  men  who  have 
too  often  been  used  to  conjure  with.  We  are  tired  of  living  in 
strict  accordance  with  types  associated  with  history  and  story." 

This  revolt  of  the  artists  emphasizes,  according  to  Mr.  Par- 
tridge's view,  the  necessity  for  founding  a  National  Sculpture  As- 
sociation which  shall  be  "  vitally  effective  and  of  permanent  value 
to  the  people  at  large,  as  well  as  to  its  members."  The  writer 
concludes : 

"  In  regard  to  the  practical  work  to  be  done  by  a  national 
association  of  artists  there  is  much  to  say.  Aside  from  constitu- 
ting a  nucleus  consisting  of  intelligent  men  who  can  meet  thoughtful 
persons  from  other  spheres  of  activity  on  common  ground,  it  must 
provide  a  permanent  establishment  for  the  conservation  of  all  that 
nourishes  their  art.  In  this  establishment  some  provision  should 
be  made  for  the  reception  of  the  many  young  men  who  come  to 
the  metropolis  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  who  are  turned 
loose  upon  our  streets  to  drift  at  the  mercy  of  wind  and  tide.  It 
should  have  a  perm.anent  exhibition  of  contemporaneous  work, 
where  the  layman  may  see  and  purchase,  if  he  wishes,  such  works 
of  his  fellow  countrj'men  as  will  enable  him  to  understand  his  own 
time  and    his  relation   to  it.     Such  an  association  ought  at  least 
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once  a  year  to  have  a  great  salon  or  exhibition,  similar  to  that  held 
in  Paris  or  England,  where  the  whole  people  may  see  what  work 
is  being  done  and  read  the  permanent  history  of  their  time  in 
bronze  and  stone.  .  .  .  We  have  demonstrated  our  ability  to  the 
world  by  the  construction  of  the  Dewey  arch — near  the  former  site 
of  which  we  now  have  that  most  hideous  of  modern  examples  of 
architecture,  the  '  Flatiron  Building ' — and  by  the  many  excellent 
sculptural  memorials  which,  during  the  last  two  decades,  have  been 
placed  in  this  city  and  throughout  the  country.  We  are  in  a  posi- 
tion to  demonstrate  that  we  have  men  of  thought,  culture,  and  re- 
finement, who  are  eminently  fitted  to  do  great  work  in  sculpture." 

The  New  York  Times  is  disposed  to  regard  Mr.  Partridge's 
plans  as  impracticable,  and  comments  editorially  : 

"  Academical  discussions  are  not  without  value,  but  the  world  is 
looking  for  men  who  drop  their  chosen  work  and  devote  them- 
selves to  the  interests  of  their  comrades  and  the  public.  It  is  not 
sensible  and  it  is  not  nice  for  artists  to  arraign  an  organization  be- 
cause it  does  not  accomplish  all  that  can  be  imagined  for  it  to  do, 
without  advancing  proofs  that  the  larger  scheme  is  practicable. 
We  are  getting  a  good  many  loose  statements  and  much  windy  talk 
in  letters  to  the  press  from  one  sculptor  or  another,  but  no  plan 
that  commends  itself  to  the  profession  or  to  amateurs  who  wish 
well  to  American  sculpture.  And  so  we  must  still  look  to  the 
Sculpture  Society  for  any  forward  step.  There  is  no  sign  that 
outside  its  membership  there  is  a  single  sculptor,  still  less  a  knot 
of  sculptors,  ready  to  do  better  for  the  public  and  the  profession. 
Should  capital  and  a  plan  appear  from  any  quarter,  doubtless  the 
Sculpture  Society  will  be  found  eager  to  assist,  giving  all  due 
credit  to  the  person  or  persons  who  shall  point  the  way." 


THE 


MOST   PATHETIC  STORY   OF  AMERICAN 
MUSIC." 


''^pHE  Old  Folks  at  Home,"  or  "Way  Down  Upon  the 
*■  Suwanee  River,"  as  it  is  often  called,  probably  enjoys  a 
greater  popularity,  all  over  the  world,  than  any  other  American 
song.  It  is  characterized  by  Mr.  Louis  C.  Elson,  of  Boston  (in 
his  newly  published  "  History  of  American  Music  "),  as  "  the  chief 
American  folk-song,"  and  its  composer,  Stephen  Collins  Foster, 
is  declared  by  the  same  authority  to  have  been  "  as  truly  the  folk- 
song genius  of  America  as  Weber  or  Silcher  have  been  of  Ger- 
many." Foster  wrote  about  one  hundred  and  sixty  songs  in  all, 
including  "  My  Old  Kentucky  Home,"  "  Massa's  in  de  Cold,  Cold 
Ground,"  "Old  Uncle  Ned,"  and  "Nellie  Bly."  "The  utmost 
simplicity,"  as  Mr.  Elson  remarks,  "  is  in  all  these  songs,  the  har- 
monies seldom  go  beyond  the  three  chief  chords ;  yet  when  one 
tries  to  imitate  this  simplicity,  it  is  found  to  be  most  difficult  to 
acquire.  Some  of  the  greatest  composers  might  try  for  it  in  vain." 
He  says  further : 

"'The  Old  Folks  at  Home'  sold  very  close  to  one  million 
copies,  and  appeared  in  dozens  of  different  arrangements;  yet  the 
composer  received  almost  nothing  for  it.  .  .  .  He  lived  unhonored 
and  unrecognized,  he  died  poor,  he  was  one  of  the  gentlest  and 
sweetest  of  natures  ;  but  he  was  too  convivial  and  too  easily  led  by 
his  companions.  His  love  for  his  parents  was  pathetic  in  its  in- 
tensity, and  his  reverence  for  the  memory  of  his  mother,  whom 
he  idolized  in  life,  bordered  upon  mania.  His  business  abilities 
were  about  on  a  par  with  those  of  Schubert,  and  like  that  com- 
poser he  would  rush  his  manuscript  to  the  publisher  almost  before 
the  ink  had  dried.  Many  of  his  later  songs  were,  therefore,  '  pot- 
boilers '  of  the  most  pronounced  type.  Yet  some  publishers  paid 
Foster  larger  royalties  than  greater  composers  have  received. 
Pond  &  Co.,  of  New  York,  sent  him  checks  aggregating  thousands 
of  dollars,  for  royalties,  during  one  part  of  his  career." 

Foster's  later  years,  mostly  spent  in  New  York,  are  described 
as  "most  pathetic  and  painful,"  and  his  marriage,  in  1854,  to  Miss 
Jennie  McDowell,  a  lady  of  good  family,  was  followed  by  a  sep- 
aration. "  Foster's  irregular  habits,"  we  are  told,  "  were  growing 
upon  him,  and  he  was  the  last  man  in  the  world  to  build  up  a 
home."    We  quote,  in  conclusion  : 

"  The  New  York  days  were  Bohemian  enough  in  all  conscience. 
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Foster's  appearance  was  not  unlike  that  of  a  tramp,  during  much 
of  this  time;  a  shabby  coat,  a  cheap  glazed  cap,  a  scar  upon  his 
upper  lip,  one  would  scarcely   imagine   this  to  be  the  chief  folk- 
song composer  on   this 
side  of  the  Atlantic. 

"  He  had  a  great  love 
for  poetry,  and  it  is  not 
surprising  to  learn  tliat 
Poe  was  his  favorite 
poet.  He  could  recite 
pages  upon  pages  of  this 
author  from  memory, 
and  his  declamation 
evinced  a  keen  appreci- 
ation of  the  subtleties 
of  the  works.  He  had 
another  and  very  differ- 
ent source  of  inspira- 
tion ;  he  was  always  in- 
cited to  composition  by 
a  trip  in  one  of  the 
Broadway  stages,  and 
would  often  ride  up  and 
down  the  great  thor- 
oughfare in  one  of  these 
public  vehicles,  think- 
ing of  new  melodies  as 
he  journeyed.  Spite  of 
the  amount  of  money 
that  he  received  during 
these  years,  his  was  a 
hand-to-mouth  existence,  and  he  and  his  friend  George  Cooper, 
the  poet,  would  often  concoct  a  song  in  the  morning,  sell  it  at 
noon,  and  not  be  a  penny  the  richer  by  night. 

"The  end  came  suddenly.  He  was  staying  at  the  American 
House,  one  of  the  most  inexpensive  of  lodging-places,  and  there 
one  night  he  fell  (while  in  his  room)  and  cut  himself  severely.  An 
artery  was  severed,  and  he  was  too  faint  to  summon  assistance. 
By  the  time  he  was  discovered  he  had  lost  so  much  blood  that 
there  was  no  hope  of  recovery.  In  the  common  ward  of  a  New 
York  hospital  this  genius  died.  Unidentified  at  first,  his  body 
was  taken  to  the  morgue,  but  the  speedy  advent  of  friends  pre- 
vented its  being  buried  in  the  potter's  field.  The  accident  occurred 
January  10,  1864,  and  Foster's  death  took  place  three  days  later, 
he  being  at  that  time  only  thirty-three  years  old.  He  was  buried 
at  Pittsburg,  beside  the  father  and  mother  whom  he  had  loved  so 
dearly.  At  his  grave  a  band  played  '  Come  "Where  My  Love  Lies 
Dreaming '  and  '  The  Old  Folks  at  Home ' — a  most  fitting 
requiem.     His  daughter  was  his  only  descendant 

"  In  thus  raising  the  curtain  upon  the  unhappy  life  of  Foster,  the 
most  typical  of  all  American  song-composers,  we  feel  that  the 
reader  will  perceive  that  one  may  not  here  apply  an  ordinary 
standard  of  judgment;  that  censure  must  be  mute.  It  was  said  of 
Bums  that  '  the  light  that  led  astray  was  light  from  heaven,'  and 
surely  this  gentle,  sensitive,  and  diffident  nature  caught  .something 
of  the  celestial  gleam.  The  busy  American  life  was  not  a  pleasant 
environment  for  such  a  poet.  He  should  have  lived  the  dreamy, 
lazy  life  of  the  Southern  plantation,  of  which  he  has  given  us  such 
graphic  pictures.  Foster's  is  the  most  pathetic  stor>'  of  American 
music,  the  tale  of  a  tortured  and  troubled  career,  extinguished  in 
misery." 

NOTES. 

ADVANCE  extracts  from  the  autobiography  of  Herbert  Spencer  have 
been  published  in  the  London  Times^  and  show  that  in  his  literary  judg- 
ments Spencer  was  something  of  a  "heretic."  For  example,  he  says: 
"  After  reading  six  books  of  the  '  Iliad  '  I  felt  that  I  would  rather  give  a 
large  sum  than  read  to  the  end,"  and  "after  a  perusal  of  Ruskin's  '  Stones 
of  Venice  '  I  have  lost  all  faith  in  Ruskin's  judgment.  Doubtless  he  has  a 
fine  and  eloquent  style,  but  he  has  uttered  multitudinous  absurdities." 
Referring  to  Carlyle,  Spencer  says  that  "he  either  could  not  or  would  not 
think  coherently." 

The  most  significant  fact  just  at  present  in  the  English  book-market,  ac- 
cording to  The  British  Weekly  (London),  is  the  falling  off  of  the  American 
demand  for  English  books.  "Only  a  very  few  of^the  foremost  among  our 
novelists,"  it  saj-s,  "can  have  their  stories  published  in  serial  form  in 
America.  The  demand  in  book  form,  even  for  the  most  popular  novelists 
in  this  country,  has  shrunk  to  very  small  dimensions.  Eight  or  ten  years 
ago  the  English  novelist  of  standing  could  count  on  receiving  more  than 
half  his  income  from  America,  and  now  be  can  count  on  practically  t)o  re- 
turn at  all." 
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SCIENCE    AND    INVENTION. 


RECENT   VIEWS   OF  THE   SUN'S 
CONSTITUTION. 

IN  response  to  a  request  trom  the  editors  of  Popular  Astronomy , 
Prof.  C.  A.  Young,  of  Princeton,  one  of  the  greatest  living 
authorities  on  solar  physics,  gives  in  that  magazine  (April)  a  state- 
ment of  his  present  views  on  the  constitution  of  the  sun.  In  the 
first  place.  Professor  Young  believes  it  to  be  practically  certain, 
as  a  consequence  of  the  low  density  of  the  sun  and  the  enormous 
force  of  solar  gravity,  that  in  all  but  a  thin  shell  on  the  outside  the 
constituent  substances  must  be  in  the  gaseous  state  at  exceedingly 
high  temperature.     He  goes  on  to  say  : 

"  Under  the  enormous  pressure  the  internal  gases  are  consider- 
ably denser  than  water,  and  probably  so  viscous  that  perhaps  it 
may  not  be  impossible  for  the  nucleus  to  behave  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent like  a  pitchy  semi-solid  globe 

"  I  still  think  it  probable  that  the  photosphere  or  visible  surface 
of  the  sun  consists  of  an  envelope  of  clouds  formed  by  the  con- 
densation and  combination  of  such  of  the  solar  vapors  as  are  suffi- 
ciently cooled  by  their  radiation  into'  space.  This  envelope  acts 
like  a  '  Welsbach  mantle  '  in  its  intense  radiating  power,  and  sup- 
plies the  continuous  background  of  the  solar  spectrum.  The 
photospheric  clouds  are,  of  course,  suspended  in  the  surrounding 
gases  and  uncondensed  vapors  just  as  clouds  float  in  our  own 
atmosphere. 

"From  the  under  surface  of  this  cloud  shell,  if  it  really  exists, 
there  must  necessarily  be  a  continual  precipitation  into  the  gaseous 
nucleus  below  with  a  corresponding  ascent  of  vapors  from  beneath 
— a  vertical  circulation  of  great  activity  and  violence,  one  effect  of 
which  must  be  a  constricting  pressure  upon  the  nucleus  much  like 
that  of  the  liquid  skin  of  a  bubble  upon  the  enclosed  air.  With 
this  difference,  however,  that  the  photospheric  cloud-shell  is  not  a 
continuous  sheet  but  'porous,'  so  to  speak,  and  permeated  by 
vents  through  which  the  ascending  vapors  and  gases  can  force 
their  way  into  the  region  above. 

"  As  to  the  thickness  of  the  photosphere,  I  see  at  present  no 
means  of  determining  it  with  certainty  :  it  must  be  some  thousands 
of  miles 

"  The  .  .  .  uncondensed  vapors  and  gases  which  form  the  atmos- 
phere in  which  the  clouds  of  the  photosphere  are  suspended  .  .  . 
can  not  be  in  statical  equilibrium  under  the  action  of  the  sun's 
gravity,  nor  in  thermal  equilibrium,  but  rather  resemble  a  sheet 
of  flame, — '  a  prairie  on  fire  '  to  use  the  graphic  description  of  Pro- 
fessor Langley 

"  The  prominences  are  merely  masses  of  these  gases  carried  high 
above  the  general  level  by  blasts  and  currents  ascending  through 
the  photosphere  and  apparently  floating  in  the  lower  regions  of  the 
coronal  atmosphere.  Occasionally  metallic  vapors  are  projected 
to  considerable  elevations  .  .  .  and  in  such  cases  the  prominences 
usually  show  rapid  changes  of  form  and  size,  with  distortion  and 
displacements  of  the  lines  in  their  spectra.  Until  very  recently 
these  spectral  phenomena  have  been  explained  as  due  to  explosive 
pressures,  and  motions  in  the  line  of  sight  almost  incredibly  vio- 
lent. The  recent  work  of  Julius  and  others  tends,  however,  to 
show  that  some  of  the.se  appearances  may  be  optical  only,  and  due 
to  anomalous  refractions  in  dense  metallic  vapors." 

The  corona  Professor  Young  believes  to  be  still  somewhat  prob- 
lematical, but  unquestionably  in  part  composed  of  an  extremely 
rare,  and  as  yet  unidentified,  gas.  Its  streamers,  which  seem  to 
shine  partly  by  reflected  sunlight  and  partly  by  pure  incandescence, 
are  not  gaseous,  but  composed  of  minute  particles  driven  from  the 
sun  by  repulsive  force, — po.ssibly  electrical,  or  perhaps  by  the  re- 
cently discovered  force  of  radioactivity.  Their  arrangement  seems 
analogous,  however,  to  that  of  the  bands  seen  in  auroral  displays. 
As  for  the  sun-spots,  which  were  once  believed  to  be  always  de- 
pressions in  the  photosphere  or  visible  cloud-like  surface,  Pro- 
fessor Young  begins  to  be  doubtful,  since  recent  observation 
seems  to  show  that  occasionally  they  may  lie  at  a  considerable 
height  above  it.     Their  dark  shade,  however,  is  almost  certainly 


due  to  absorption  of  light,  generally  by  gas.     The  writer  is  not 
satisfied  with  any  existing  theory  of  their  cause.     He  says: 

"  Their  distribution  on  the  solar  surface  makes  it  clear  that  they 
are  in  some  way  closely  connected  with  the  peculiar  law  of  the 
sun's  surface  rotation,  and  this  fact  accords  with  the  theory  of 
Faye  ;  but  the  cyclonic  features  demanded  by  that  theory  are  cer- 
tainly not  obvious.  It  appears  also  that  there  is  often  a  close  con- 
nection between  the  position  of  a  spot  on  the  sun's  surface  and 
conditions  existing  in  the  gaseous,  but  viscous,  nucleus  underlying 
the  photosphere.  This  is  indicated  by  the  frequently  observed 
tendency  of  spots  to  break  out  repeatedly  at  or  near  the  same 
points  upon  the  surface. 

"There  is  unquestionably  often,  perhaps  usually,  a  powerful  up- 
rush  of  chromospheric  gases  around  the  edge  of  a  spot.  Whether 
the  spot  is  caused  by  matter  descending  from  above,  or  is  a  '  sink  ' 
in  the  photosphere  due  to  relief  of  pressure  underneath  (as  I  used 
to  beheve),  or  has  some  other  widely  different  explanation,  I  have 
at  present  no  confident  opinion. 

"  1  am  still  in  doubt  as  to  the  cause  of  the  periodicity  of  the  sun- 
spots  and  the  nature  of  the  unquestionable  connection  between 
solar  activity  and  magnetic  disturbances  on  the  earth.  On  the 
whole,  however,  I  am  still  inclined  to  believe  that  the  periodicity 
originates  within  the  sun  itself:  it  is  certainly  not  attributable  to 
any  planetan,^  influences,  tho  influences  from  the  regions  beyond 
our  system  are  by  no  means  barred. 

"  The  investigations  of  the  past  twenty-five  years  appear  to  have 
determined  the  effective  temperature  of  the  sun  as  not  far  from 
6ooo^  C 

"  The  question  of  the  constancy  of  the  solar  radiation,  one  of  the 
most  important  in  the  whole  range  of  astrophysical  science,  still 
remains  unsolved,  but  there  is  reason  to  hope  that  investigations 
now  preparing,  or  already  in  progress,  will  soon  throw  light  upon 
it.  Its  difficulty  lies,  of  course,  in  its  complication  with  the  vexa- 
tious caprices  of  terrestrial  meteorology. 

"  As  to  the  maintenance  of  the  sun's  radiation  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  contraction  theory  of  Helmholtz  represents  a  vera 
causa,  and  is  true  so  far  as  it  goes ;  but  that  it  is  the  whole  truth 
now  seems  at  least  doubtful  in  view  of  the  newly  discovered  be- 
havior of  radium  and  its  congeners.  This  suggests  that  other 
powerful  sources  of  energy  may  cooperate  with  the  irechanical  in 
maintaining  the  sun's  heat." 


SOME   RESULTS   OF   MODERN    PLANT 
BREEDING. 

SOME  interesting  new  fruits  and  flowers,  obta.ied  by  inter- 
breeding and  selection  on  the  California  estate  tf  Mr.  Luther 
Burbank,  are  described  in  The  Strand  Afagazine  by  Martin 
Pierce.  Mr.  Burbank  grows  plums  and  prunes  without  stones, 
pure  white  "  blackberries,"  daisies  four  inches  across,  and  other 
wonders  of  the  vegetable  world.  Says  Mr.  Pierce  of  the  stoneless 
fruits : 

"  The  names  themselves  tell  a  sufficient  story,  for  we  have  be- 
come so  accustomed  in  the  past  to  stony  plums  and  prunes  that 
one  would* seem  without  them  at  a 
veritable  loss.  But  there  is  more 
in  it  than  the  name.  It  is  but  one 
example  of  the  stoneless  fruit  of 
the  future  which  all  scientific  hor- 
ticulturists are  studying,  merely  be- 
cause the  great  public  docs  not 
want  to  be  bothered  with  stones. 
The  investigations,  however,  are 
laborious  and  the  results  come  tard- 
ily. To  obtain  one  stoneless  prune 
lias  required  the  cultivation  of 
many  varieties  of  prunes,  each  with 
a  different  taste 

"  The  whole  thing  is  more  or  less  a  family  affair— a  marriage  be- 
tween different  individuals  in  the  world  of  fruit  and  flowers.  The 
so-called  plumcot,  which  we  may  all  be  eating  with  gusto  in  a  year 
or  two,  is  a  result  of  a  happy  union  between  father  apricot  and 
mother  plum.  Those  who  know  the  delicious  apricot  and  plum 
need  not  be  told  how  much  the  two  look  alike,  but  how  differently 
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they  taste.  The  plumcot  is,  thereluie,  a  distinctive  fruit — '  as  dis- 
tinct,' says  its  creator,  '  as  if  a  new  fruit  had  been  handed  down 
from  another  planet.'  It  has  the  general  form  of  an  apricot  and 
the  same  outside  appearance,  but  is  more  highly  colored  than 
•either  a  plum  or  an  apricot,  with  a  soft  skin  and  a  shadowy  bloom. 
It  possesses  an  indescribably  delicious  flavor.  If  the  public  is 
imable  for  some  time  to  test  this  flavor  for  itself,  it  will  be  due  to 
the  solicitude  of  the  Californian  wizard  that  no  new  fruit  of  his 
shall  leave  his  hands  until  it  is  a  finished  product.  In  the  gardens 
near  Santa  Rosa,  where  Mr.  Burbank  lives,  there  are  to-day  grow- 
ing many  of  these  plumcots  with  varying  degrees  of  plum  and 
apricot  flavor  blended. 

"  In  turning  out  the  white  blackberry— just  ponder  over  this  for 
a  moment  and  think  what  those  two  words  mean — Mr.  Burbank 
is  said  to  have  applied  the  Darwinian  theory  inversely.  He  kept 
on  selecting  berries  which,  in  ripening,  did  not  become  pure  black, 
and  finally  got  a  bush  in  which  the  fruit  changed  from  the  green 
of  immaturity  to  pure  white.  This  involved  the  examination  of 
some  25,000  bushes  several  times  in  several  succeeding  years. 
The  painstaking  energy  necessary  in  such  a  search  is  merely  sug- 
gested by  such  figures. 

"  His  Shasta  daisy,  which  was  first  exhibited  in  the  window  of 
a  San  Francisco  florist  and  attracted  attention  from  crowds  of 
people,  is  a  combination  of  the  free-flowering  American  daisy  with 

European  and  Jap- 
anese species,  and  is 
the  result  of  eight 
years'  work  in  hy- 
bridization and  se- 
lection. The  merit 
of  this  flower,  which 
will  particularly  ap- 
peal to  those  of  a 
gardening  hobby,  is 
its  hardiness.  It 
grows  and  blooms 
wherever  the  oak 
lives,  it  is  perennial, 
and  has  a  large  blos- 
som of  a  dazzling 
whiteness,  borne  on 
a  long,  stiff  stem  that 
makes  the  flower 
very  valuable  for  cut- 
ting. As  each  indi- 
vidual bloom  may  attain  a  diameter  of  over  four  inches,  the 
€ffect  produced  by  thousands  may  be  more  easily  imagined  than 
described. 

"Nor  does  this  complete  the  list  of  our  wizard's  magic  labors. 
He  has  encouraged  the  gorgeous  rose  to  do  her  best  in  many 
varied  forms  and  colors.  He  has  raised  a  giant  amarjilis,  which 
has  drawn  travelers  from  abroad  to  see  it,  some  specimens  being 
ten  inches  and  more  across  the  flower.  This  flower  alone  is  the 
result  of  nineteen  years'  selection.  He  made  the  first  double 
gladiolus.  He  has  introduced  a  hybrid  clematis  and  a  new  form 
of  columbine,  in  which  the  spurs  are  entirely  eliminated.  He  has 
done  away  with  the  disagreeable  odor  of  the  dahlia  and  has  given 
it  a  subtle,  sweet  perfume.  He  has  made  pampas  grass  grow  to 
giant  height,  and  in  his  so-called  hybrid  pink  has  made  pink, 
white,  and  red  blossoms  grow  on  the  same  plant  at  once." 

This  making  of  new  flowers,  vegetables,  and  fruits  is  a  valuable 
business,  says  Mr.  Pierce.  Thirty  thousand  dollars  was  paid 
some  years  ago  for  a  new  carnation,  and  the  value  of  some  of  the 
new  hybrid  fruits  is,  of  course,  higher  from  the  standpoint  of  prac- 
tical utility.  Of  late  years  much  of  the  best  experimental  work  on 
fruit  and  vegetables,  we  are  told,  has  been  done  in  this  country  by 
the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  at 
Washington,  the  laboratory  of  plant-breeding  under  the  charge  of 
Dr.  Herbert).  Webber  having  produced  many  distinct  novelties. 
Says  the  writer : 

"  Among  their  successes  may  be  mentioned  a  new  grape-fruit,  or 
shaddock,  a  cross  between  the  kid-glove  orange  or  tangerine  with 
the  ordinary  grape-fruit.  The  offspring  is  about  the  size  of  an  or- 
dinary orange,  has  a  skin  which  can  be  easily  removed,  and  flesh 
that  falls  apart  as  readily  as  that  of  the  tangerine,  with  a  modified 
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flavor  of  the  grape  fruit.     To  this  new  variety  the  experimenters 
have  given  the  name  '  tangelo,'  from  '  tangerine'  and  '  pomelo,'  the 
latter  being  the  true  name  of  the  grape-fruit.    Another  success  is 
a  new  orange  which 
grows  in  a  northern 
climate,  yet  possess- 
es a  palatable  flavor. 
They     have     grown 
pineapples     and 
thomless     leaves,    a 
distinct  boon  to  the 
pineapple   picker  of 
the     future.      They 
have   also  produced 

a  cherry-tree  upon  which  fifty  or  sixty  cherries  can  be  grown  in  a 
single  bunch.  The  .seedless  grape,  obtained  from  the  muscat  of 
Alexandria,  is  their  handiwork,  and  was  the  result  of  the  selec- 
tion year  after  year  of  cuttings  from  those  vines  which  produced 
less  than  the  normal  number  of  seeds. 

"  What  men  like  Burbank  and  Webber  will  bring  forth  in  the 
future  one  hardly  dares  to  prophesy.  The  possibilities  of  selec- 
tion and  hybridization  are  enormous.  One  may.  however,  venture 
far  enough  to  hazard  a  guess  that  the  seedless  fruit  and  the  thorn- 
less  plant  are  certainties.  On  the  seedless  apple  the  experimental- 
ists are  patiently  at  work.  If,  they  say,  the  banana  and  the  pine- 
apple are  practically  seedless,  and  have  been  so  for  centuries,  why 
should  not  the  apple  be  so  ?  The  navel  orange  offers  a  hint  in  the 
same  direction,  and  the  pitless  prune  and  stoneless  plum  show 
what  can  be  done  after  excessive  labor.  There  is  a  fortune  in  any 
new  seedless  fruit," 


RELATION    OF   FATIGUE   AND    PLEASURE   TO 

WORK. 

T^HE  relations  of  physical  exertion  to  certain  mental  phe- 
■^  nomena  are  so  important  that  the  result  of  the  investigation 
of  them  may  be  regarded  as  constituting  a  new  and  separate  de- 
partment of  science,  to  which  the  name  of  "  psychomechanics  " 
has  been  given.  One  of  the  chief  siudents  of  this  subject  in 
France  is  Dr.  Charles  Fere,  whose  first  book,  entitled  "  Sensations 
and  Movement,"  appeared  four  years  ago.  He  has  just  issued 
another  on  "  Work  and  Pleasure  "  (Paris,  1904),  in  which  he  espe- 
cially inquires  into  the  relations  of  the  former  to  the  latter.  One 
of  Dr.  Ford's  most  interesting  conclusions  is  that  mental  work 
does  not  rest  one  who  is  physically  tired,  and  vice  versa,  as  so 
many  people  believe.  We  translate  the  following  paragraphs  from 
a  review  in  the  Revue  Scientijique  (March  19) : 

"  To  render  his  results  easily  comparable,  the  author  has  studied 
the  work  done  by  repeatedly  raising  a  weight  by  pulling  with  the 
finger  on  a  string  passing  over  a  pulley.  The  extended  finger,  by 
simple  contraction,  raises  the  weight  to  a  height  easily  measured 
by  the  displacement  of  the  string;  it  is  sufificient  to  attach  to  the 
thread  a  pen  that  moves  with  it,  .  .  .  With  a  cylinder  covered 
with  lampblack,  on  which  the  pen  inscribes  the  successive  dis- 
placements, we  get  a  record  of  the  work  done,  which  is  measured 
by  the  product  of  the  weight  and  its  displacement.  This  arrange- 
ment is  known  as  Mosso's  ergograph." 

The  principal  conclusions  of  M.  F^re  are  given  by  the  reviewer 
as  follows : 

"  Rhythm  conduces  to  ease  in  work,  as  common  obser\ation  has 
already  noted,  and  the  more  or  less  clear  consciousness  of  easy 
activity  being  a  basis  of  pleasure,  rhythm  is  recognized  as  agree- 
able. 

"The  influence  of  the  duration  of  rest  is  very  interesting  from 
the  standpoint  of  industry.  Fatigue  is  hastened  by  all  excessive 
accomplishment,  so  tliat  in  a  given  period  of  labor  the  total  quan- 
tity produced  will  be  increased  when  intervals  of  rest  are  intro-' 
duced  and  lengthened  up  to  a  maximum  limit,  especially  when 
short  resting  inter\'als  are  multiplied.  Rest  acts  as  a  stimulant. 
These  conclusions  can  be  generalized  still  further  if  we  regard  the 
work  of  a  very  great  number  of  laborers,  including  not  only  mus- 
cular but  also  intellectual  work 

"  It  should  be  noted  that  a  man  has  greater  capacity  for  average 
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tlian  for  either  intense  or  feeble  work— that  is  to  say,  the  total 
quantity  of  work  done  before  exhaustion  is  greater. 

"  The  elevation  ot  the  temperature  of  the  surrounding  medium 
and  heating  of  the  head  increase  in  a  certain  degree  the  capacity 
for  work. 

"  In  regard  to  sensorial  influences,  light  exercises  a  stimulating 
action,  while  darkness  is  depressing  ;  even  colors  have  some  influ- 
ence, Avhile  sounds  act  in  a  complex  and  variable  manner,  altho  a 
real  one ;  certain  musical  intervals  stimulate  and  others  depress ; 
odors  cause  a  period  of  stimulation  followed  at  once  by  a  great 
depression,  superior  to  the  initial  excitation.  Taste  has  analogous 
action,  tho  it  is  perhaps  not  so  certain  as  M.  F6r6  thinks  that  the 
ingestion  of  bouillon  acts  entirely  by  sensorial  excitement  and  not 
by  means  of  the  leucomains  that  it  contains.  In  general,  sense- 
stimulation  favors  attention  and  movement.  Disagreeable  excita- 
tion provokes  initial  depression,  but  often  a  secondary  stimulation. 
Repeated  stimulation,  when  the  sul)ject  has  become  used  to  it, 
ends  by  having  no  appreciable  action. 

"The  work  of  digestion  diminishes  muscular  work,  when  we 
leave  out  of  account  the  influence  of  taste-stimulation.  Most 
nerve-poisons,  in  small  doses,  produce  a  transitory  stimulation, 
followed  by  depression,  which  diminishes  the  total  work.  These 
poisons  include  opium,  hasheesh,  valerian,  and  also  alcohol,  to- 
bacco, coffee,  and  tea. 

"  Suggestibility  may  exercise  a  very  notable  action  on  work. 

"  In  general,  the  excitability  of  the  right  hemisphere  [of  the 
brain],  which  controls  the  left  side  of  the  body,  is  less  than  that  of 
the  other  hemisphere. 

"  Finally,  a  very  important,  tho  not  altogether  new,  result  is  that 
it  is  not  true  that  intellectual  work  is  a  relief  from  physical  work. 
or  vice  versa ;  fatigue,  of  whatever  nature,  accumulates  during  any 
kind  of  labor  and  disappears  only  in  complete  repose.  Educators 
should  bear  this  in  m'md."  —  T?a//s/a//c>/i  made  forTwE.  Literakv 

DUJEST. 


THE   "NEGLECTED    HALF    BROTHER." 

I^HIS  is  what  Benjamin  Franklin,  in  an  essay  pubhshed  over  a 
century  ago,  calls  the  left  hand.  That  we  are  making  a 
mistake  by  not  doing  our  best  to  educate  the  left  hand  to  an 
equality  with  the  right  is  the  opinion  of  The  Hospital  (March  26), 
which  warmly  commends  the  formation  of  a  Society  for  the 
Promotion  of  Ambidexterity  just  organized  in  London.  That  the 
left  hand  is  indeed  neglected  and  discouraged  is,  the  editor  says. 
a  matter  of  common  knowledge  : 

"  A  child  at  table  who  took  his  knife  in  his  left  hand  and  his  fork 
in  his  right,  or  a  child  at  school  who  took  up  his  pen  or  pencil 
with  his  left  hand,  would  be  reproved  by  the  great  majority  of 
both  parents  and  teachers.  The  result  is  that  the  left  hands  of  the 
majority  of  adults  have  grown  up  in  a  state  of  very  limited  useful- 
ness and  of  comparative  weakness  and  awkwardness,  while  the 
motor  centers  supplying  them  have  been  left  in  a  partially  devel- 
oped condition.  That  this  state  of  things  is  purely  artificial  admits 
of  easy  proof  from  the  experience  of  all  those  who  have  educated 
the  left  hand  systematically ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
consequently  increased  blood  supply  which  is  directed  to  the  right 
motor  centers  of  the  brain  has  a  beneficial  effect  upon  the  nutrition 
of  that  organ  generally,  and  tends  to  the  promotion  of  intelligence 
as  well  as  to  the  establishment  of  ambidexterity.  The  power  of 
using  the  left  hand  has  often  been  found  valuable  by  surgeons,  and 
the  attainment  of  this  power  has  from  remote  times  been  recom- 
mended in  many  treatises.  It  is,  of  course,  of  especial  value  in 
ophthalmic  surgery,  since  operators  who  are  only  right-handed  are 
compelled  to  place  themselves  in  a  variety  of  awkward  positions 
in  order  to  use  instruments  upon  the  left  eye,  the  accessibility  of 
which  is  diminished  from  the  right  side  by  the  prominence  of  the 
nose.  Ambidextrous  swordsmen  have  long  been  known  to  be 
specially  dangerous  adversaries,  and  are  the  special  products  of 
the  best  Swedish  schools  of  fencing.  In  quite  recent  times  a  few 
American  teachers  have  been  pioneers  in  the  way  of  education  in 
general  ambidexterity,  and  the  excellent  results  which  they  have 
obtained  are  now  being  sought  for  by  a  few  in  our  own  country,  to 
whose  endeavors  we  wish  every  possible  success.  The  first  step 
toward  the  necessary  training  is  accomplished  at  the  drawing- 
board;  and,  in  a  few  years,  complete  equality  and   interchange- 


ability  of  the  hands  may  be  obtained  by  the  great  majority  of 
pupils;  while  in  a  few  the  left  hand  becomes  definitely  the  better 
of  the  two.  It  is  curious  to  see  from  the  many  autographs  of  Lord 
Nelson  which  have  been  preserved,  how  much  better  he  wrote  with 
his  left  hand  than  he  had  written  originally  with  his  right;  and  the 
same  experience  would  not,  we  believe,  be  at  all  uncommon.  The 
few  objections  that  have  been  raised  from  time  to  time  against  the 
proposed  routine  education  of  the  left  hand  are  for  the  most  part 
of  quite  a  trivial  nature,  and  the  only  attempt  at  opposition  based 
on  scientific  principles,  so  far  as  we  know,  is  to  be  derived  from 
Professor  Lombroso's  statistics,  according  to  which  the  percentage 
of  individuals  who  are  left-handed  is  from  three  to  five  times  as 
high  in  criminals  as  in  the  more  respectable  members  of  society. 
But  the  numbers  upon  which  Professor  Lombroso  establishes  his 
statistics  are  too  .small  to  found  a  scientific  conclusion  upon. 

"  We  hope  for  the  complete  success  of  the  young  society,  and 
feel  sure  that  the  general  adoption  of  ambidextrous  training  would 
be  of  unmixed  benefit  to  the  community." 


HOW   A   WIRELESS   MESSAGE    TRAVELS. 

W]  HAT  is  the  nature  of  a  message,  or  a  simple  signal,  sent  by 
^^  •  wireless  telegraphy  ?  In  what  does  such  a  message  con- 
sist, after  it  has  left  the  sending-instrument  and  before  it  reaches 
the  receiver?  Only  a  few  years  ago,  we  are  told  by  an  editorial 
writer  in  The  Electrical  World  and  Engineer,  there  was  consider- 
able diversity  of  opinion  regarding  the  nature  of  the  waves  em- 
ployed in  wireless  telegraphy  and  their  propagation.  Now,  how- 
ever, there  is  practical  unanimity  of  opinion  among  scientific  men 
that  they  are  nearly  the  same  as  the  electromagnetic  waves  discov- 
ered and  studied  by  Hertz,  the  German  physicist,  the  chief  respect 
in  which  they  differ  being  the  way  in  which  the  "  wireless  "  wave 
clings  to  the  surface  of  the  earth,  following  the  curvature  as  it 
travels  over  long  distances.  The  writer  suggests  an  analogy  by 
which  we  may  get  an  idea  of  this  electromagnetic  wave.    He  says  : 

"  Perhaps  the  easiest  picture  to  form,  in  the  mind's  eye,  of  a 
wireless  sheet  wave  is  to  consider  a  net,  like  an  enormous  seine  or 
fi.shingnet,  invisible  to  the  eye,  emitted  from  the  sending  antenna 
and  running  out  from  it  at  the  speed  of  light  in  all  directions, 
spreading  as  it  runs.  .  .  .  After  a  few  wave-lengths  from  the 
origin,  the  net  will  occupy  the  form  of  an  inverted  hemisphere. 
At  the  ground  the  horizontal  lines,  or  the  warp,  will  represent 
magnetic  flux  lines ;  while  the  vertical  lines,  or  the  woof,  will  rep- 
resent electric  lines.  The  net  propagates  itself  everywhere,  at 
light  speed,  in  a  direction  perpendicular  to  the  surface.  It  tries  to 
get  away  from  itself  sideways.  Every  cord  in  the  net  extends 
elastically  from  the  tension  due  to  moving  sideways.  The  net  is 
constantly  increasing  in  dimension,  and  in  the  length  of  each  cord 
as  it  advances.  But  no  cord  moves  at  any  time  in  the  direction  of 
its  own  length — that  is,  the  pull  along  a  cord  in  one  direction  is 
exactly  balanced  by  the  pull  in  the  opposite  direction,  so  there  can 
be  no  resultant  force,  or  component  of  force,  along  any  cord,  tend- 
ing to  move  it  longways.  All  the  pull  which  gives  rise  to  move- 
ment makes  each  cord  travel  sideways,  or  perpendicularly  to  its 
length  and  to  the  net." 

A  curious  analogy  between  the  electromagnetic  net  and  a  ma- 
terial net  moving  over  the  ground  is  noted  by  the  writer.  If  the 
ground  were  absolutely  smooth,  a  vertical  moving  net  whose  lower 
edge  just  touched  would  not  be  bent  from  the  vertical  by  the  con- 
tact. Likewise  in  the  case  of  the  electromagnetic  net  a  perfectly 
conducting  surface  will  not  bend  the  edge  that  touches.  But  just 
as  an  actual  net  dragged  over  a  rough  surface  would  be  bent,  at 
the  lower  edge,  by  friction,  so  a  surface  of  imperfect  conductivity 
will  cau.se  the  electromagnetic  wave-surface  or  "  net  "  to  drag  back. 
The  wave  at  the  ground,  moving  always  perpendicular  to  its  own 
surface,  thus  runs  into  the  ground,  dragging  part  of  the  net  after 
it  and  drawing  out  the  fibers  still  more.     To  quote  further : 

"Moreover,  if  the  material  net  were  carried  over  posts  or  ob- 
structions at  a  sufficiently  rapid  rate,  rents  would  be  torn  in  the 
bottom  of  the  net,  and  at  the  gaps  the  edges  of  the  net  would  be 
bent  back  by  the  contact,  or  out  of  the  perpendicular  plane.     So 
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in  the  electric  net,  a  brick  wall  iS  no  obstruction,  but  a  metal  rod 
or  a  lightning-conductor  takes  the  part  of  a  post  in  the  material 
case  and  tears  a  gash  out  of  the  net.  The  edges  of  the  net  at  the 
gash  are,  however,  bent  back  as  they  tear,  and  as  the  net  moves 
on  the  edges  take  a  lateral  or  sideways  motion,  in  addition  to  the 
regular  advancing  motion,  tending  to  draw  the  edges  of  the  rent 
together,  and  seal  up  the  gash,  at  the  same  time  drawing  upon  the 
net  as  a  whole  to  do  this,  and  executing  the  repair  with  some  gen- 
eral attenuation.  The  electric  net,  being  bent  at  the  gash  out  of 
the  regular  shape,  can  mend  itself  automatically  by  taking  a  com- 
ponent of  force  and  motion  that  would  correspond  to  longways 
propagation  in  the  uninjured  net.  Assuming  that  we  have  a  clearly 
defined  working  theory  of  the  nature  of  wireless  telegraph  waves, 
we  need  convenient  means  of  experimental  exploration  in  the  air 
and  open  field  in  order  to  make  rapid  progress  in  our  knowledge 
of  the  subject.  What  we  want  is  a  measuring  instrument  so  sensi- 
tive that  when  connected  in  the  middle  of  an  exploring  rod  obser- 
vations can  be  collected  in  many  different  directions  and  at  many 
different  elevations." 


THE   MONEY   VALUE   OF   SOFT   WATER. 

UNDER  this  heading  a  contributor  to  The  Textile  World- 
Record  (February)  explains  how  it  is  that  in  certain  Indus 
tries  soft  water  is  so  valuable  and  so  hard  to  obtain  from  natural 
sources  that  chemical  "  softeners "  are  erected  at  considerable 
expense  to  alter  the  character  of  a  "hard-"  water  supply.  Says 
the  writer : 

"  Every  manufacturer  knows  the  desirability  of  pure  and  soft 
water.  Some  mills  whose  goods  are  famous  for  the  beauty  of 
their  finish  attribute  a  portion  of  their  success  to  their  water-sup- 
ply ;  but,  while  recognizing  the  benefit  of  good  water,  the  actual 
money  lost  from  hard  water  is  not  often  recognized.  This  is  some- 
times strikingly  brought  out  when  a  new  process  or  system  is  in- 
troduced and  comparisons  made 

"  Soap  is  an  important  item  of  expense  in  the  finishing  depart- 
ment. The  lime  salts  in  i.ooo  gallons  of  water  will  destroy  1.7 
pounds  of  the  best  hard  soap  for  every  degree  of  hardness,  and  as 
water  frequently  ranges  in  hardness  from  ten  to  twenty  degrees, 
Clark's  scale,  it  can  be  easily  seen  how  much  soap  has  to  be  used 
to  neutralize  water  before  it  will  begin  to  do  the  work  for  which  it 
is  intended.  Moreover,  the  insoluble  curd,  on  account  of  its 
greasy  nature,  sticks  to  the  fabric  and  can  not  even  be  removed 
by  rinsing  with  hot  water,  making  the  goods  dull,  dirty,  and, 
under  some  conditions,  spotted. 

"  But  it  is  not  only  in  the  finishing  room  that  the  loss  by  injuri- 
ous effects  of  hard  water  is  a  real  waste.  Some  colors  combine  to 
form  insoluble  compounds  with  the  alkali  earths  and  may  be  pre- 
cipitated altogether.  .  .  .  The  basic  colors  and  mordant  colors 
particularly  and  some  other  dyestuffs  are  precipitated  by  lime, 
magnesium,  and  iron,  and  are  not  only  wasted,  but,  if  enough  of 
the  precipitate  is  formed,  tends  to  spot  the  goods.  .  .  .  Iron,  if 
present  to  any  extent,  detracts  from  the  brightne.ss  of  alizarin 
reds,  and  the  yellowing  of  cotton  goods  is  often  caused  by  this 
same  trouble 

"  Besides  these  sources  of  trouble  from  hard  water  in  the  proc- 
esses of  textile  manufacture,  the  loss  of  heat  and  power,  due  to 
tiie  formation  of  boiler  scale,  is  such  a  well-known  difficulty  that 
it  is  generally  recognized,  and  attempts  to  correct  this  locally  by 
means  of  boiler  compounds  have  produced  very  unsatisfactory  re- 
sults." 

This  hard-water  problem,  we  are  told,  was  first  grappled  with 
by  the  great  railroad  systems  in  the  Middle  States  and  West,  for 
in  no  class  of  boilers  is  trouble  caused  with  hard  water  as  much  as 
in  locomotives.  To  remedy  the  difficulty  water-softening  plants 
have  been  installed  under  most  severe  conditions  at  the  watering- 
stations  of  the  great  railroad  systems  of  the  West,  and  this  has  led 
to  numerous  installations  in  industrial  plants.     To  quote  further: 

"  A  water-softening  system,  in  order  to  be  of  value,  needs  to  be 
simple  in  its  action,  certain  in  its  results,  reasonable  in  first  cost, 
and  economical  in  operation.  The  Kennicott  system  of  softening 
water  consists  of  automatically  treating  varying  quantities  of  water 
with  varying  quantities  of  materials  (always  in  the  same  propor- 


tion), in  an  automatic  apparatus  which  purifies  and  softens  the 
water  at  the  lowest  possible  cost. 

"The  Kennicott  water  softener,  as  this  apparatus  is  called,  is 
continuous  in  its  action,  automatically  starting  and  stopping  with 
the  beginning  and  ceasing  of  the  flow  of  water  into  the  apparatus. 

"  The  water  is  pumped  but  once  into  the  softener,  and  is  deliv- 
ered at  the  top.  The  water  as  it  flows  into  the  softener  furnishes 
all  the  power  the  apparatus  requires,  both  for  elevating  the  chem- 
ical reagents  to  the  top  of  the  machine  and  for  mixing  them 
properly  with  the  water  to  be  purified,  as  well  as  for  operating 
automatically  all  the  mechanism  of  the  apparatus. 

"  After  the  impurities  in  the  water  to  be  treated  have  been  pre- 
cipitated from  the  water  by  the  chemical  reagents,  they  are  auto- 
matically removed  from  the  water  as  it  passes  through  the  appa- 
ratus, and  the  purified  water  overflows  from  the  top  of  softener  by 
gravity  into  the  storage  tank,  without  the  necessity  of  repumping." 


New  Theory  of  the  Martian  "  Canals."— After  ex- 
perimenting on  the  cracks  and  fissures  that  appear  in  cylinders 
and  spheres  subjected  to  pressure,  M.  A.  Baumann,  an  engineer 
of  Zurich,  Switzerland,  has  proposed  the  following  explanation  of 
the  markings  on  the  planet  Mars,  ordinarily  known  as  "canals." 
Says  the  Revue  Scientijique  (March  5),  in  a  notice  of  M.  Bau- 
mann"s  hypothesis: 

"  Mars  may  have  a  brittle,  solid  crust,  with  a  more  elastic  nu- 
cleus, this  difference  of  rigidity  depending  simply  on  differences 
of  temperature  in  the  various  strata.  When  the  planet  cools  con- 
traction takes  place,  and  the  outer  layer  yields  little  by  little  to  the 
pressure.  In  places  where  the  pressure  is  greatest  cracks — always 
double,  as  shown  by  M.  Baumann  in  his  experiments— appear.  It 
is  possible  that  afterward,  by  the  intervention  of  living  beings,  the 
edges  of  these  cracks  may  have  been  removed,  so  as  to  form  canals. 
But  the  same  result  might  follow  from  the  progressive  enlargement 
of  small  fissures.  The  rectilinear  canals  indicate  a  homogeneous 
constitution  of  the  soil.  Finally,  the  outer  crust,  now  solid,  may 
have  remained  long  in  a  plastic  state,  which  would  have  prevented 
the  formation  of  mountains." — Translation  made  for  Tn^  Liter- 
ary Digest. 


The  Mineral  Wealth  of  Korea.— Korea  has  mines  of 
gold,  copper,  silver,  and  iron,  besides  deposits  of  petroleum. 
Says  Le  Mercure  (February  28) : 

"  The  production  of  gold  in  this  country  has  more  than  doubled 
from  1898  to  1902,  as  the  following  table  shows: 

1893 6,001,175  francs  [$1,200,000] 

1899 7.333'35o       "  [   1,600,000] 

1900 9,082,926       "  [  1,800,000] 

1901 12,793,450       "  [2,500,000] 

1902 12,921,025       ■'  [  2,600,000] 

"  Most  of  tliis  gold  is  sent  to  Japan.  Iron  and  coal,  tho  abun- 
dant, are  little  mined.  Copper  has  been  mined  in  several  districts, 
and  for  two  years  past  the  production  of  this  metal  has  been 
564,433  pounds.  Mines  in  Korea  are  the  property  of  the  crown, 
and  to  exploit  them  a  special  concession  is  necessary.  As  the 
Koreans  do  not  love  foreigners,  there  are  many  difficulties  to  be 
surmounted  before  work  begins." — Translation  made  for  The 
LiTEK-ARV  Digest. 


SCIENCE    BREVITIES. 

DiSCOVFRIF.s  regarding  the  «-rays  of  Blondlol  continue.  The  following 
are  reported  by  The  Electrical  World  and  Engineer :  "Lambert  has  found 
th.-\t  soluble  ferments  emit  H-rays,  especially  the  ferments  concerned  in 
the  digeslion  of  albuminoid  matter.  Meyer  has  found  that  plants  emit 
«-rays  whether  they  are  kept  in  the  dark  or  exposed  to  light,  and  that 
there  is  no  difference  due  to  the  action  of  light.  Gutlon  has  found  that  the 
effect  produced  by  7/-rays  upon  a  luminescent  screen  may  be  imitated  by 
means  of  a  non-uniform  magnetic  field.  Charpentier  has  discovered  two 
new  effects  of  «-rays.  If  a  strong  source  of  «-rays  is  placed  4  centimeters 
[ij^  inches]  behind  the  top  of  the  skull  and  a  little  above  it,  not  only  are 
faintly  luminous  objects  perceived  with  greater  brightness  and  detail,  buc 
in  absolute  obscurity  a  faint  luminous  cloud  is  perceived.  The  other  new 
effect  is  the  enlargement  of  the  pupil  when  the  conducting-plate  is  placed 
over  the  .seventh  cervical  vertebra." 
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THE    RELIGIOUS    WORLD. 


ARE    LIQUOR    DEALERS   DISQUALIFIED    FOR 
CHURCH-IVIEiVIBERSHIP? 

'T'^'HE  action  of  a  Brooklyn  Congregational  pastor,  in  admitting 
•*■  to  church-membership  a  prominent  wine  merchant  of  that 
city,  has  led  to  some  interesting  discussion  in  regard  to  the  atti- 
tude of  the  church  toward  the  liquor  business.  The  pastor  in 
question  justifies  his  action  on  tlie  ground  that  "  it  is  more  in  ac- 
cord with  the  spirit  of  Jesus  and  the  teaching  of  Paul  to  welcome 
as  brethren  all  who  we  believe  have  accepted  Christ,  than  it  is  to 
welcome  some  and  say  to  others  :  '  We  do  not  doubt  that  you  are 
a  Christian,  but  we  are  unwilling,  because  of  your  habits,  of  your 
business,  of  your  belief,  to  receive  you  into  fellowship.""  This 
view  is  not  shared,  however,  by  the  assistant  pastor  and  several 
members  of  the  congregation,  who  have  resigned,  rather  than  re- 
ceive into  fellowship  a  liquor  dealer.  The  Brooklyn  Presbyterian 
comments : 

"  We  are  inclined  to  believe  that  such  a  person  [a  licpior  dealer] 
should  as  a  matter  of  Christian  expediency  not  be  encouraged  to 
present  his  application  to  the  session  of  one  of  our  churcl.es. 
There  is  a  considerable  number  of  officers  and  members  in  any  one 
of  our  churches  who  would  feel  aggrieved  if  a  liquor  dealer  were 
received  to  membership.  Nor  will  it  satisfy  dissentients  to  say  of 
an  applicant,  '  His  conscience  is  absolutely  clear." 

"  To  some  a  liquor-dealing  church-member  in  this  age  and  in  our 
countr}'  will  seem  an  anachronism.     Some  will  go  so  far  as  to  say 
that,  in  view  of  the  widespread  domestic  and  social  ruin  which 
confessedly   attend    the    liquor    business,    it 
would  seem  impossible   for  a  liquor  dealer. 
however  quiet   his   conscience,   to    take    his 
wine-barrels,  his  brandy-barrels,  and  his  whis- 
ky-barrels with  him  through   the  strait  gate 
and   the  narrow   way   into   the    Kingdom   of 
Christ.     The  real  difference  between  whole- 
sale and  retail  liquor  dealing  is  one  between 
sinning  by  wholesale  and  sinning  by  retail. 

"  We  attribute  to  the  dealer  recently  re- 
ceived to  membership  no  unworthy  motive  in 
making  his  application,  but  has  he  not,  how- 
ever unintentionally,  obtained  the  indorse- 
ment of  his  pastor  and  his  church  for  the 
business  he  is  pursuing? 

"  In  view  of  such  suggestions  as  we  have 
made,  let  us  hope  that  the  regrettable  mistake 
of  receiving  liquor  dealers  to  churcli-member- 
ship  may  not  soon  be  repeated." 

Midas  Criterion  of  the  Wholesale  Wine 
and  Whisky  Market  (Chicago)  treats  the  in- 
cident as  "  an  exhibition  of  narrowness  and 
bigotry  out  of  harmony  with  the  opening  light 
of  the  twentieth  centur\'."     It  says  further: 


What  a  monstrous,  glaringly  grotesque  anomaly!  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  church  will  learn  a  lesson  of  wisdom  and  especially  of 
love  to  man  inculcated  by  the  life  and  words  of  its  divine  Founder. 

"  What  arrogance  to  claim  for  itself  the  right  to  judge  and 
condemn  one  on  the  ground,  for  example,  that  he  is  engaged  in  a 
certain  business  which  some  do  not  approve — that  being  one 
which  the  law  allows  and  which  derives  no  small  part  of  its  sup- 
port from  the  patronage  of  Christian  men  and  women,  members 
of  the  churches,  in  good  standing.  How  much  like  the  attitude  of 
those  scribes  and  pharisees  the  divine  Head  of  the  church  con- 
demned is  the  attitude  of  these  who  object  to  the  liquor  dealer, 
posing  as  an  elect  company  of  spotless  saints  whose  chief  function 
toward  outsiders  is  to  judge  and  condemn.  What  right  has  tlie 
church  to  peer  curiously  and  suspiciously  into  the  affairs  of  men 
who,  with  sincere  heart  and  pure  motives  and  honest  purpose,  live 
the  higher  life  and  seek  church  fellowship.? 

"  The  true  spirit  of  a  church  would  seem  to  be  that  of  a  com- 
pany of  sinners  trying  to  do  better,  instead  of  a  company  of  white- 
washed immaculates  barring  the  entrance  of  others  with  a  '  holier- 
than-thou  ■  expression  of  countenance." 


"  The  regulation  or  prohibition  of  the  liquor 
trade  is  purely  a  question  of  social  and  po- 
litical expediency  and  not  of  any  religious  ob- 
ligation under  tlie  teachings  of  the  gospel 
and  the  practise  of  its  Founder  himself.  If  people  were  to  be 
denied  the  '  means  of  grace,'  held  to  be  essential,  because  they 
have  to  do  with  the  liquor  trade,  a  vast  majority  of  the  popula- 
tion of  Christendom  would  be  shut  out  from  the  prescribed  way  of 
salvation,  for  those  who  buy  no  less  than  those  who  sell  are  in- 
cluded in  the  category.  ...  If  the  rule  of  exclusion  which  tlic 
objectors  would  have  adopted  and  enforced  in  the  Brooklyn 
Congregational  Church  were  made  general  in  Christianity,  instead 
of  the  nearly  thirty  million  church-members  now  enumerated  in 
the  United  States,  the  number  left  would  be  relatively  small. 

"  It  certainly  .seems  a  monstrous  thing  that  the  cliurch  should 
assume  this  attitude  of  suspicion  and  criticism  to  the  man  who 
comes  to  the  church's  door  and  asks  to  be  admitted — shall  that 
man  be  rejected  for  the  single  reason  that  he  on  the  outside  sells 
what  saints  on  the  inside  drink  and  put  to  their  neighbors'  lips? 


THK   R!\'.    KOBKKT   F.    MORTON,   D.D. 

The  non-conformist  leader  with  whom 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  recently 
conducted  negotiations  looking'  to  an  "ed- 
ucational concordat." 


THE   EDUCATIONAL   DEADLOCK   IN    ENGLAND. 

'I^HE  English  Education  Act.  which  has  been  in  force  for  up- 
■*■  ward  of  a  year,  has  proved  unworkable,  and  is  likely  to  be 
repealed.  "  It  is  more  and  more  clearly  recognized,"  says  the  in- 
fluential non-conformist  paper,  The  British  Weekly  (London), 
"  that  the  act  can  not  stand  "  ;  and  the  Anglican  organ,  The  Church 
Times  (London),  candidly  admits  that  the  law  is  "a  failure."  Re- 
peated efforts  to  administer  the  new  statute  have  resulted  in  what 
is  (lescribtd  as  "  legalized  pandemonium,"  and  scores  of  "  passive- 
resisters "  have  been  imprisoned  or  forcibly 
despoiled  of  their  goods.  Several  months  ago 
(see  The  Litp:r.a.rv  Digest.  December  12), 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  addressed  a 
letter  to  the  well  known  Congregational  min- 
ister. Dr.  Robert  F.  Horton.  of  London,  sug- 
gesting the  possibility  of  a  conference  at  which 
"  existing  causes  of  offense  or  misunderstand- 
ing on  either  side "  might  be  stated.  The 
effort  seems  to  have  been  fruitless,  however, 
and  it  is  now  generally  admitted  that  nothing 
less  than  a  removal  of  the  obnoxious  law  from 
the  statute-books  can  terminate  the  present 
controversy. 

The   Church  Times  faces  the   whole  situa- 
tion thus : 

"  The  act  is  a  failure.  It  is  best  to  be  can- 
did. There  are  places,  no  doubt,  where  it  is 
working  smoothly  and  effectively,  and  there 
it  may  seem  a  wonder  of  constructive  state.s- 
nianship.  But  this  is  not  enough  to  make  it 
a  success.  No  one  has  ever  doubted  that  if 
the  act  worked  well  it  would  do  good  work. 
But  the  places  where  the  act  works  well  are 
precisely  those  places  where  it  was  least 
needed.  Again,  there  are  sections  of  the  act 
which  may  work  pretty  smoothly  everywhere, 
and  these  are  not  those  that  were  least  needed.  But  a  parti;! 
success  does  not  make  the  act  as  a  whole  any  the  less  a  failin^e. 
If  a  law  produce  an  effect  exactly  reversing  the  intention  of  the 
legislature,  no  quibble  of  speech  can  make  it  anything  el.se  but 
a  failure.  The  legislature  intended  by  the  Education  act  to  put 
on  a  firm  basis  of  efficiency  the  voluntary  schools  which  were  said 
to  be  languishing  for  want  of  funds.  The  Education  act  is  work- 
ing for  tlie  swift  extinction  — a  painful  extinction — of  those  schools 
throughout  a  considerable  part  of  the  country.  By  next  July,  it  is 
said,  they  will  all  be  closed  in  Wales  and  Monmouth.  But  the 
Welsh  counties  do  not  stand  alone ;  they  are  most  in  evidence, 
but  local  authorities  elsewhere  are  acting  on  the  same  lines,  and 
.success  will  certainly  not  diminish  their  number.  .  .  .  A  new  de- 
parture must  be  made.  Friends  of  the  act  should  note  this. 
Friends  of  Christian  education  should  note  it  likewise.   It  is  useless 
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to  bemoan  the  failure  of  the  act ;  it  is  no  less  useless  to  spend  en- 
ergy in  bolstering  it  up." 

At  present  there  is  a  distinction  between  the  treatment  of  the 
old  public  schools  and  the  old  voluntary  schools,  affecting,  in  par- 
ticular, the  appointment  of  teachers  in  secular  subjects.  This 
""dual  system,"  says  The  Church  Times,  "is  doomed.  .  .  .  There 
must  be  an  equitable  settlement  of  the  religious  difficulty  on  the 
only  possible  lines — the  lines  of  parental  responsibility ;  there 
must  be  equality  for  all  systems,  favor  for  none."  The  London 
Guardian,  another  prominent  Church  of  England  paper,  favors 
the  same  solution  of  the  problem  : 

"  VVe  are  convinced  that  if  any  compromise  is  to  be  found  it 
must  be  one  of  a  far-reaching  sort,  on  broad  lines,  which  will  really 
remove  the  causes  of  irritation  and  conflict.  It  is  not  worth  while 
to  reopen  the  controversy  merely  to  introduce  some  alterations  of 
detail.  Upon  our  side — let  us  face  the  matter  boldly— it  would 
mean  the  abandonment  of  the  dual  system  altogether.  .  .  .  It  is 
essential  that  the  instruction  should  be  given  during  school  hours 
and  in  the  school  buildings.  There  must  be  complete  religious 
equality  on  the  principle  of  parental  choice.  It  may  be  true  that 
there  is  much  indifference  among  parents,  but  there  is  no  other 
principle  which  affords  any  sound  and  just  basis." 

No  Episcopal  paper  in  this  country',  so  far  as  we  have  noted, 
approves  of  the  Education  act  .  The  New  York  CliurcJunan 
urges  the  English  church  to  "  remove  heiself  from  her  reactionary 
position,"  and  adds  : 

"  A  settlement  of  the  education  question  which  violates  public 
opinion  will  do  the  Church  of  England  more  enduring  harm  than 
can  be  balanced  by  the  superficial  victory  of  retaining  partial  con- 
trol of  the  school  system  of  England.  It  has  already  become  a 
question  of  plain  ethical  bearing  whether  a  religious  education 
which  does  not  harmonize  with  the  acknowledged  maxims  of  social 
justice  is  not  by  that  very  fact  incapable  of  giving  a  religious 
training  worthy  of  the  name." 


THE   ESSENTIAL    UNITY   OF   RELIGION. 

RELIGION  has  been  likened  to  the  tree,  which  develops 
through  trunk  and  branches  and  leaves  and  fruit,  but  en- 
closes a  common  sap  flowing  through  every  part  of  the  common 
organism.  It  differentiates  itself  in  the  rich  variety  of  forms  and 
functionings  which  appear  in  the  manifold  religions  of  earth,  but 
in  its  essence  it  is  one.  This  thought  is  emphasized  in  a  recent 
article  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  R.  Heber  Newton,  of  New  York,  who  in- 
sists that  every  religion  proves  itself,  upon  scientific  study,  an  ex- 
pression of  some  necessary  phase  of  religion.  "Each,"  he  says. 
■"  subserves  a  use  in  the  evolution  of  the  fruitipning  religion  of  hu- 
manity ;  each  will  find  its  permanent  value  preserved  and  its  tran- 
sient uses  discarded  in  the  attained  unity  of  the  flowering  soul  of 
man."  Dr.  Newton  continues  (in  The  North  American  Review. 
April) : 

"  Religion  develops  the  same  great  institutions  in  different 
lands  and  ages  which  the  varying  religions  of  man  vary  indefin- 
itely. 

"The  Church,  spelled  with  a  capital  C,  was  an  institution  of 
Chaldea,  India,  and  Egypt,  millenniums  ago,  as  it  is  of  Italy  and 
England  and  America,  to-day.  The  Buddhist  felt  toward  his  '  or- 
der'  much  as  the  Romanist  feels  toward  his  church.  A  sacred 
ministry,  a  class  of  men  set  apart  for  the  divine  offices  of  religion, 
■would  have  been  found  of  old  in  Babylon  and  Thebes,  as  it  is 
found  now  in  Rome  and  London.  The  pagan  temple  was  the 
Christian  basilica  and  cathedral,  baptized  with  another  name. 
The  altar  stood  in  the  sacred  spot  of  the  heathen  temple,  as  it 
stands  in  the  holy  place  of  the  Christian  minister.  Monasticism 
developed  in  the  East  long  before  it  arose  in  the  West.  Monks 
and  nuns  and  hermits  would  have  been  found  along  the  Nile  valley 
ages  before  Christendom  poured  its  host  of  sad-souled  ascetics  up 
the  sacred  river,  peopling  the  hills  for  thousands  of  miles.  Good 
Father  Hue  was  utterly  astonished  to  find  in  the  Far  East  tonsured 
priests  bowing  before  splendid  altars,  while  acolytes  swung  the 


fragrant  censers  by  their  side.  His  //^z/yexplanation  was.  that  the 
devil  had  counterfeited  in  advance  the  mysteries  of  true  religion,  in 
order  that  the  elect  might  be  deceived  into  perdition.  A  less 
heroic  solution  of  the  problem  finds  in  these  resemblances  hints  of 
the  oneness  of  religion,  generating  the  same  sacred  institutions 
among  different  religions." 

In  worship,  too,  all  religions  prove  themselves  akin : 

"  The  sacred  symbolisms  through  which  art  ministers  to  worship 
meet  us  in  the  temples  of  paganism  as  in  the  churches  of  Christen- 
dom. The  circle,  the  triangle,  and  the  trefoil  were  graven  by 
pagan  chisels  on  the  walls  of  the  sacred  buildings  reared  by  relig- 
ions which  thought  of  themselves  only  as  aliens  and  foes  one  to 
the  other,  for  the  unity  of  God.  signed  by  the  circle,  and  the  tri- 
unit>',  the  oneness  in  variety,  of  God,  signed  by  the  triangle  and 
the  trefoil,  were  truths  known  to  no  one  religion  alone,  shared  by 
all  great  religions  in  the  same  stage  of  evolution.  The  cross, 
which  forms  the  most  sacred  symbol  of  our  Christian  churches, 
painted  above  the  altar,  shining  in  brass  from  the  altar  itself, 
flashing  from  the  top  of  the  loft}'  steeple — this  same  cross  would 
have  been  found  in  the  temples  of  well-nigh  every  religion  of  the 
past,  as  its  most  sacred  symbol.  Even  the  sacred  buildings  them- 
selves were  often  constructed  on  the  cruciform  plan.  The  sleep- 
ing-places of  the  dead  were  hallowed  by  the  same  sign  which  con- 
secrates our  '  acres  of  God  " :  and  stone  and  brass  crosses  cast 
their  shadows  over  the  graves  of  pagans,  as  of  Christians.  The 
cross  was  to  those  heathen,  as  to  us  Christians,  the  sacred  sign  of 
life;  of  the  life  of  man  in  the  human  body;  of  the  life  of  man 
escaping  from  the  body  and  rising  through  death  into  immortal- 
ity; of  human  life  accepting  the  law  of  sacrifice  under  which  the 
superior  souls  of  earth  devote  themselves  to  the  saving  of  their 
fellows;  of  the  life  of  God  Himself,  in  which  all  these  mysteries 
of  our  human  life  find  their  source  and  spring,  their  ground  and 
aim." 

Viewed  superficially,  the  beliefs  of  men  seem  bewilderingly 
manifold  and  hopelessly  discordant,  but  here  also  Dr.  Newton 
finds  unit}- : 

"  All  great  religions  pass  through  one  general  course  of  evolu- 
tion. In  the  same  stages  of  development,  all  alike  will  bring 
forth,  as  the  same  institutions  and  worships,  so  also  the  same  be- 
liefs. Arrange  these  different  religions  synchronously,  in  respect 
to  their  evolution,  and  the  same  ideas  will  be  found  in  all,  more  or 
less  modified.  As  they  grow,  they  g.-ow  together;  over  all  differ- 
ences of  environment  and  heredity,  the  forces  of  the  common  life 
of  man  asserting  the  oneness  which  exists  under  black  skins  and 
yellow,  red  skins  and  white.  In  their  higher  reaches  they  strain 
toward  each  other.  The  flowering  of  all  beliefs  is  in  one  faith — 
all  religions  seeding  down  one  religion.  So,  beneath  the  variant 
and  discordant  beliefs  of  the  present  the  germs  of  the  future  uni- 
versal religion  can  even  now  be  traced.  The  Cambridge  School  of 
Platonists  divined  this  long  ago;  but  how  could  their  fine  voices 
make  themselves  heard  against  the  raucous  cries  of  the  age  of 
Cromwell  and  Laud  ?  A  generation  or  more  before  our  day,  a  few 
widely  read,  but  not  scholarly  trained,  thinkers  caught  sight  of 
this  same  vision,  and  laboriously  spread  the  unwelcome  tokens  of 
it  before  an  unsympathetic  age ;  edming  for  themselves  the  ill 
odor  which  still  clings  to  the  names  of  Godfrey  and  Higgins  and 
their  ilk.  In  our  own  day,  a  talented  and  conservative  presbyter 
of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  a  devoted  high-churchman 
and  an  open-minded  student,  through  his  re.searches  in  sacred 
symbolism  gained  glimpses  of  this  truth,  which  so  fascinated  him 
that  he  pursued  the  clew  found  unwittingly  in  his  haunts,  until  he 
laid  before  his  church  the  results  of  his  studies  in  the  noble  volume, 
entitled  '  Monumental  Religion.'  In  this  epoch-marking  work, 
Dr.  Lundy,  accepting  the  Apostles'  Creed  as  the  norm  and  t>'pe  of 
all  creeds,  traced,  clause  by  clause,  the  parallelisms  which  he  had 
discovered  in  other  religions :  showing  that  every  article  in  the 
creed  found  its  counterpart  in  the  various  systems  of  paganism. 
As  a  consequence,  this  creed  appeared,  in  a  sense  utterly  dwarf- 
ing the  timid  conceptions  of  the  traditional  churchman,  a  Catholic 
Creed,  a  form  of  faith  confessed  by  men  of  all  lands  and  ages — 
the  symbol  of  universal  religion.  Dr.  Lundy  might  have  meant 
only  to  exalt  the  creed  of  Christendom ;  he  succeeded  in  revealing- 
the  creed  of  humanity." 

Turning,  lastly,  to  a  consideration   of  the  life,  which  we  are 
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invited  to  regard  as  the  end  and  aim  of  all  religion — its  institutions, 
its  worships,  its  beliefs— we  read  : 

"There  is  no  real  discord  between  the  ethics  of  Buddhism  and 
Confucianism  and  the  religions  of  Greece  and  Rome,  no  essential 
difference  between  the  spirituality  of  the  Hindu  and  Persian  and 
the  Egyptian,  save  as  each  naturally  shows  the  different  coloring 
of  race  and  environment  upon  the  face  of  the  same  soul.  .  .  . 
The  ideals  of  character  vary  in  varying  lands,  but  only  as  the 
refractions  of  the  same  light  falling  in  different  angles  of  the  same 
prism  will  vary.  It  is  one  and  the  same  light  of  life  through  all 
the  variations  of  the  spectrum.  The  human  ideals  are  one  every- 
where. Purity-  and  justice  and  truth  and  temperance  and  charity 
— these  need  no  translation  from  the  speech  of  the  pagan  to  the 
tongue  of  the  Christian.  There  is  no  Hindu  purity,  no  Buddhist 
renunciation,  no  Chinese  temperance,  no  Grecian  justice,  no  Per- 
sian truthfulness.  The  flora  and  fauna  of  the  human  soul  are  one 
wherever  humanity  is  found.  Every  ethical  force  correlates  into 
every  other  ethical  force.  Goodness  knows  no  native  soil.  \Mrtue 
is  at  home  in  ever}-  land.  The  Ten  Commandments  form  the  law 
of  Egypt  and  of  Persia  as  of  Christendom.  The  Golden  Rule 
proves  the  rule  of  Hindu  and  Chinaman,  as  of  the  Christian.  It 
waited  not  for  Jesus  to  reveal  it.  The  spirit  of  the  Christ  had 
already  revealed  it  through  Jewish  Hillel  and  Chinese  Confucius, 
and  great  spirits  of  well-nigh  every  land.  The  Beatitudes  exi- 
gently  call  upon  the  Buddhist  as  upon  the  Christian,  '  Sursuin 
corda.'  Saints  are  of  blood  kin  the  world  over.  There  is  nothing 
alien  to  the  truly  devout  Christian  in  the  devoutness  of  the  Hindu 
Guru,  or  of  the  yellow-robed  saint  of  Japan  or  of  the  mystic  wor- 
shiper among  the  Iranian  Mountains.  When  the  soul  of  man 
fronts  the  infinite  and  eternal  Spirit,  beneath  the  bo-tree  of  India 
or  amid  the  rugged  fastnesses  of  Tibet  or  in  the  cloisters  of  the 
Christian  abbey,  it  is  one  and  the  same  God  who  is  seen.  Wher- 
ever we  overhear  the  communings  of  a  soul  with  God,  we  hear  in 
our  own  tongue.  In  the  presence  of  the  man  of  the  spirit,  be  his 
name  what  it  may,  we  know  that  he  is  of  our  family  and  household 
of  God." 


A    ROMAN   CATHOLIC    REVIVAL   IN    NORWAY. 

A  RENASCENCE  of  Roman  Catholicism  in  Norway  seems 
to  be  an  established  fact.  At  present  only  2,000  people,  out 
of  a  total  population  of  2.300.000,  profess  the  Roman  Catholic 
faith  and  of  these  800  or  900  are  in  Christiania.  During  the  past 
half-century,  however,  the  number  of  conversions  per  year  has  in- 
creased. A  writer  in  the  Revue  G^ndrale  (Brussels)  considers  the 
subject,  dating  the  real  progress  of  the  movement  from  the  con- 
version of  the  famous  Dr.  Sverdrup.  Minister  of  Education,  who 
is  described  as  a  second  Cardinal  Newman.  According  to  this 
article : 

"It  is  exactly  three  hundred  and  fifty-seven  years  since  the 
Reformation  was  imposed  on  Norway  by  the  Danish-Norwegian 
kings.  These  kings  were,  for  political  reasons,  the  principal  au- 
thors of  the  Reformation.  Their  aim  was  to  utterly  destroy  the 
independence  of  Norway  that  they  might  reduce  it  to  the  position 
of  a  Danish  province.  The  property  of  the  churches  and  the 
monasteries  was  confiscated  and  turned  over  to  the  Danish  nobles 
and  the  '  king's  servants,'  who  established  themselves  in  the  coun- 
try. The  substitution  of  Lutheran  preachers  for  the  Catholic 
bishops  and  priests  was  not  brought  about  so  easily.  Many  of  the 
new  pastors  were  killed." 

Despite  oppression,  however,  the  people  cherished  their  ancient 
religious  forms,  and  even  to-day,  "  altho  they  are  said  to  be  Lu- 
therans, the  inliabitants  of  the  country  are  really,  as  far  as  their  be- 
liefs are  concerned,  true  Catholics."  The  reformers  carefully 
preserved  the  Roman  Catholic  institutions  and  ceremonies— the 
vestments,  mass,  communion,  belief  in  transsubstantiation,  and 
the  sacramental  forms.  The  fidelity  of  the  people  to  their  faith  is 
resulting,  this  writer  believes,  in  a  real  Roman  Catholic  revival, 
especially  in  religious  instruction.  He  refers  to  the  work  of 
Monsignor  Eallize,  the  famous  Norwegian  pastor,  whose  church 
and  school  and  journal  in  Christiania  are  well  known  throughout 
all  Scandinavia.— TVawj/a/w;/  made  for  1h¥,  Literary  Digest. 


THE    PHILOSOPHY   OF   WILLIAM  DEAN 
HOWELLS. 

IN  a  contribution  to  the  "Editor's  Study"  department  of  Ha?-- 
per's  Magazine  (March),  Mr.  William  Dean  Howells,  the 
eminent  novelist,  occupies  himself  with  philosophic  speculations, 
on  the  nature  of  the  universe  and  the  immortalit>'  of  the  soul. 
"  Which  is  the  more  beautiful  and  worthy  thought,"  he  asks,  at 
the  outset  of  his  article,  "  — that  our  planet  and  the  solar  system 
of  which  it  is  a  part — to  us  the  most  interesting  part — belong  to  a 
celestial  brotherhood  by  a  kinship  so  intimate  that  no  one  member 
can  cherish  an  invidious  distinction  over  any  other;  or  that  the 
earth  is  the  central  object  of  the  Creator's  regard,  pivotal  in  the 
universal  plan,  the  only  dwelling-place  of  living  souls.-'  "  To  this 
question  he  furnishes  his  own  answer:  "  In  the  light  of  the  great 
disclosure  that  all  life  is  one  in  a  universe  that  is  all  living,  and 
that  the  essential  quality  of  life  is  the  same  in  the  most  widely 
diverse  situations,  no  world  in  space  becomes  less  important  or 
interesting  because  it  is  not  the  dwelling-place  of  beings  like  our- 
selves."    Continuing,  Mr.  Howells  .says  : 

"  How  much  do  we  really  know  of  the  vast  scheme  of  what  we 
call  inanimate  nature?  Our  human  illusion  is  .so  complete  that 
beyond  its  folds  we  can  not  pass  to  a  true  comprehension  of  nature 
for  what  it  is  in  itself.  We  are  indeed  farther  away  from  such  an 
intuition  than  were  the  followers  of  Pan,  who  were  very  humble 
creatures  and  had  sure  instincts,  nearer  to  infinity  than  our  reason- 
ings. We  behold  the  physical  world  only  on  the  side  of  its  de- 
scents— its  death  everywhere  meeting  our  life;  and  our  pride  of 
transcendency  is  nourished  by  the  contemplation  of  this  everlast- 
ing and  faithful  service.  In  our  dream  the  world  lets  down  to  us 
its  ladder  of  life,  but  we  only  see  the  angels  descending,  not  those 
which  ascend.  It  is  only  as  nature  stoops  to  our  limited  senses, 
thus  entering  our  doorways,  that  we  are  in  any  way  aware  of  her 
visitation.  She  is  to  us  a  Sphinx  whose  riddles  are  propounded 
to  us  from  silent  lips,  we  only  guessing  what  they  are.  We  call 
the  physical  world  dead  because  it  is  only  its  dying  side  that  is. 
presented  to  us. 

"  On  our  globe  are  vast  regions  uninhabited  by  man.  We  think 
of  these  as  insignificant  waste  places  full  of  the  vanity  of  desola- 
tion. We  will  not  allow  that  the  sunrises  there  are  beautiful, 
since  there  is  no  human  eye  to  see  them — and  in  that  eye  alone  is 
there  a  sense  of  the  beautiful.  But  the  sun  rises  there  just  as  else- 
where, and  the  '  glimpses  of  the  moon  '  illumine  the  mountains  and 
the  valleys.  May  not  this  nature  whicii  turns  to  us  a  cold,  still 
face  have  its  own  beauty  and  meaning,  apart  from  our  sense  or 
our  interpretation?  .Surely  it  has  its  own  ascensions,  far  away  out 
of  our  sight,  along  a  path  we  may  not  follow. 

"  If  we  could  behold  that  ascending  path,  which  is  hidden  even 
from  the  scientific  vision,  the  disclosures  of  that  new  world  would 
surprise  us.  We  should  then  retrace  the  path  of  <i  progression 
which  has  advanced  by  increased  limitation  and  sequestration  ;  we 
should  see  as  One  sees  who  has  not  eyes ;  and  perhaps — since  xvo 
door  shuts  but  another  door  is  opened,  and  with  every  outfolding 
of  the  curtain  there  is  a  hidden  infolding— it  might  be  given  us  to 
behold  what  is  becoming  in  that  unseen  world  of  which  ours  offers 
us  but  the  broken  pattern." 

Commenting  on  these  observations.  Harper's  Weekly  (Ap-il  2) 
says : 

"  It  is  significant  that  even  the  most  rationalistic  of  thinkers  are 
admitting  now,  what  Horace  Bushnell  said  long  since,  that  '  the 
faith  of  immortality  depends  on  a  sense  of  it  begotten,  not  on  an 
argument  for  it  concluded.'  '  For  surely,'  said  Rev.  John  W. 
Chadwick,  commemorating  the  virtue  of  his  friend,  Lewis  G. 
Janes,  '  nothing  else  is  so  convincing  of  the  immortal  life  as  lives 
enamored  of  all  truth  and  good.  We  can  not  make  them  de«d. 
The  tide  of  strong  emotion  overflows  the  barriers  of  the  critical  in- 
tellect and  carries  them  upon  its  bosom  into  the  haven  where  \e 
would  have  them  be.'  Channing  had  this  thought  in  mind  when 
he  said  :  '  My  faith  in  immortality  rests  very  little  on  mere  affec- 
tion, but  very  much  on  the  fact  of  human  excellence.  The  sight 
of  eminent  virtue  carries  me  up  to  heaven  at  once.  Indeed,  virtue 
and  heaven  are  very  much  one  in  my  sight.  It  .seems  to  me  as 
natural  for  virtue  to  live  as  for  the  animal  to  breathe,  and  much 
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more.'  '  The  nearer  you  approach  the  instinctive  state,  the  more 
indubitable  it  is,'  said  Robertson  of  Brighton. 

"  It  is  this  argument  of  the  need  of  persistence  in  the  process  of 
soul  culture  if  God  is  not  to  be  considered  a  reckless  waster  of  life 
by  limiting  man's  career  to  three-score  years  and  ten  that  appeals 
to  Mr.  Howells,  always  reverent,  always  sensitive  to  human  sor- 
row and  pain 

"  Whether  man  is  to  believe  or  not  believe  in  the  future  life  is 
something  more  than  a  mere  academic  or  metaphysical  issue  con- 
cerning only  the  sensitive  few.  It  has  immense  import  for  the 
welfare  of  the  race,  as  Renan  clearly  recognized  in  his  agnosti- 
cism. '  You  will  get  much  less  from  a  humanity  which  does  not  be- 
lieve in  the  human  immortality'  of  the  soul  than  from  one  which 
does  believe,'  he  said.  The  elect  few,  when  belief  and  hope  give 
way  to  unbelief  and  stoical  facing  of  annihilation,  may  go  on  their 
way  living  lofty  lives  of  obedience  to  duty  and  service  to  fellow 
men,  but  the  masses  are  far  more  likely  to  say,  '  Eat  and  drink, 
for  to-morrow  we  die.'  " 


THE   CHURCH    WAR   ON    DIVORCE. 

A  CHURCH  conference  on  divorce  was  held  in  St.  Barthol- 
■^*'  omew's  Parish  House,  New  York,  a  few  days  ago.  Ten 
Protestant  bodies  were  represented,  and  Archbishop  Farley,  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  wrote  a  letter  to  Bishop  Doane  de- 
claring his  sympathy  with  the  objects  of  the  gathering.  The  dis- 
cussion of  divorce  problems  by  the  ministers  present  led  to  the 
expression  of  many  differing  views ;  but  unity  of  action  was 
secured  in  the  adoption  of  the  following  resolution,  offered  by 
Bishop  Greer: 

"  That,  in  recognition  of  the  comity  which  should  exist  between 
Christian  churches,  it  is  desirable,  and  would  tend  to  increase  the 
spirit  of  unity,  for  each  church  represented  in  the  conference  to  ad- 
vise, and,  if  authority  will  allow,  to  enjoin  its  ministers  to  refuse 
to  unite  in  marriage  any  person  or  persons  whose  marriage  the 
ministers  have  good  reason  to  believe  is  forbidden  by  the  laws  of 
the  church  in  which  either  party  seeking  to  be  married  holds 
membership." 

This  "  tentative  agreement  "  is  regarded  by  The  Living  CJiurch 
(Milwaukee,  Prot.  Episc.)  as  "an  indication  of  progress  and  a 
happy  augury  of  a  new  crusade  against  at  least  the  grosser  sins 
against  the  inviolability  of  the  marriage  tie."  The  Boston  Con- 
gregationalist,  on  the  other  hand,  declares  that  "  however  admi- 
rable this  may  be  theoretically,  it  has  practical  aspects  which  make 
anything  like  general  acceptance  of  it  somewhat  doubtful."  And 
the  New  York  Independent  comments  : 

"This  resolution  sounds  fraternal,  and  is  generally  approved  in 
its  spirit;  and  yet  we  question  if  it  does  not  go  too  far.  It  is 
aimed  at  the  remarriage  of  divorced  persons,  and  yet  it  does  not 
mention  them  directly,  but  formulates  a  rule  which  has  a  much 
wider  application.  Thus  the  Roman  Catholic  is  one  of  the  '  Chris- 
tian churches.'  That  church  has  a  well-known  law  forbidding 
marriage  with  non-Catholics.  But  what  Protestant  minister  would 
feel  himself  obliged  to  help  execute  that  law?  Under  this  resolu- 
tion no  Protestant  could  be  married  to  a  Catholic,  except  by  a 
Catholic  priest,  and  with  a  strict  promise  that  the  children  of  the 
union  should  all  be  brought  up  Catholics.  That  may  be  a  good 
law  for  the  Catholic  Church  to  enforce,  but  not  one  for  a  Protest- 
ant church  to  enforce 

"  The  subject  is  one  of  tremendous  importance,  but  we  shall 
have  first  to  thrash  out  the  question  before  the  bar  of  public  opin- 
ion as  to  what  are  the  proper  causes,  in  the  interests  of  family  life, 
for  divorce.  We  are  convinced  that  the  law  in  South  Carolina, 
which  allows  no  divorce  at  all,  or  the  law  of  New  York,  which 
allows  divorce  only  for  adultery,  will  not  command  the  assent  of 
the  Christian  conscience  generally.  At  present  the  first  hopeful 
legislation  appears  to  be  in  the  line  of  the  example  set  by  Dela- 
ware, which  is  intended  to  prevent  migrations  for  the  sake  of 
divorce,  and  which  provides  that  no  divorce  shall  be  granted  for 
any  cause  arising  prior  to  the  residence  of  the  petitioner  in  the 
State,  unless  that  were  also  a  ground  of  divorce  in  the  State  where 
it  arose.     Further.  Congress  might  well  establish  a  commission  to 


investigate  the  subject  and  recommend  legislation  for  the  Terri- 
tories. Such  a  commission  might  work  in  harmony  with  unpaid 
state  commissions  already  existing,  whose  work  moves  too  slowly." 

The  Roman  Catholic  Messenger  (New  York,  April)  offers  the 
following  statistics,  prepared  by  the  Rev.  B.  J.  Otten,  S.J.,  and 
showing  the  extent  to 
which  "  the  national  evil 
of  divorce  "  has  grown 
during  recent  years : 

"  In  the  monthly  Bul- 
letin of  the  Department 
of  Labor  for  September, 
1902,  are  given  the  di- 
vorces granted  in  sixty 
cities  in  all  parts  of  the 
United  States,  the  total 
_:umber  of  these  di- 
vorces granted  in  1901 
being  6.998.  The  pop- 
ulation of  these  sixty 
cities  was  at  the  time 
8,146,833,  or  a  little  less 
than  one-ninth  that 
of  the  whole  country. 
Hence,  multiplying  6,- 
998  by  nine  and  one- 
tenth,  we  obtain  for  the 
whole  country  63,681 
divorces,  a  number  suf- 
ficiently close  to  the  re- 
sult of  our  first  calcu- 
lation. Yet  it  may  be 
objected  that  it  is  not  fair  to  take  only  cities,  because  divorces  are 
apt  to  be  more  numerous  in  cities  than  in  the  country.  To  remove 
this  objection  I  have  also  gathered  the  divorces  granted  in  sixty 
counties,  the  total  number  of  which  was  found  to  be  11,120.  The 
population  of  these  sixty  counties  was  at  the  time  13,359,714,  or 
two-elevenths  of  the  population  of  the  whole  country^.  Therefore, 
multiplying  11,120  by  eleven-halves,  we  again  obtain  for  the  whole 
country  61, i6o.  Consequently,  the  lowest  limit  we  can  assign  to 
the  number  of  divorces  granted  in  1901  is  61,160.  This  at  an  in- 
crease of  6  per  cent,  a  year  .  .  .  gives  for  1903  the  respectable 
number  of  68,499.  Hence  our  courts  broke  up  in  1903  nearly  70,000 
homes— a  number  sufficiently  large  to  constitute  a  fair-sized  city." 


BISIIOP-COADJUTOR   DAVID   H.  GREER,  OF 
NEW  YORK. 

A  prominent   participant  in    the   recent 
church  conference  on  divorce. 


RELIGIOUS   NOTES. 

K  COMMI  TTEE  appointed  to  consider  the  feasibility  of  combining  the  pub- 
lishing houses  of  the  Methodist  Book  Concern  has  reported  in  favor  of  the 
plan.     The  site  of  the  consolidated  concern  is  likely  to  be  in  Chicago. 

New  statistics  of  the  different  religions  of  the  world  are  furnished  by 
Father  Krose,  S.  J.,  and  are  printed  in  the  London  Tablet.  According  to 
this  authority,  the  total  number  of  Christians  in  the  world  is  549,017,341  ;  of 
Jews,  11,037,000;  of  Mohammedans,  202,048,240;  of  Brahmans  or  Hindus, 
210,100,000;  of  old  Indian  religions,  12,113,756;  of  Buddhists,  120,250,000;  of 
Confucians  and  ancestor- worshipers,  253,000,000;  of  Taoists,  32,000,000 ;  of 
Shinloists,  17,000,000;  of  fetish-worshipers  and  other  pagans,  144,700,000; 
of  other  religionists  2,844,482.  Out  of  the  total  population  of  the  world 
(estimated  at  1,539,600,000)  762,102,000  are  monotheists.  against  776,000,000 
who  are  polytheists.  That  is,  "  nearly  half  the  population  of  the  world  be- 
lieve in  one  God." 

THE  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  following  a  precedent  established 
in  previous  wars,  has  obtained  permission  from  the  Russian  and  Japanese 
authorities  to  distribute  Bibles  among  the  soldiers  of  both  nationalities. 
The  work  of  Bible  distribution  in  time  of  war  is  organized  on  a  large  scale. 
During  the  Crimean  war  (as  we  learn  from  the  London  Christian),  204,569 
copies  of  the  Scriptures  were  circulated  among  the  English  allies  and  the 
enemy.  During  the  recent  war  in  South  Africa  over  133,000  Bibles,  Testa- 
ments,  and  Gospels  were  distributed  in  1900  and  1901  to  the  belligerents  on 
both  sides  and  families  in  the  concentration  camps,  in  addition  to  the  sup- 
plies provided  for  contingents  from  the  Antipodes  and  Canada.  Scriptures 
in  fourteen  different  languages  were  supplied  to  Miss  Edith  Rhodes  (sister 
of  the  late  Cecil  Rhodes)  for  distributi9n  among  the  Boers  in  the  hospila? 
at  De  Aar.  In  1894,  when  China  and  Japan  were  at  war,  the  Bible  Com- 
mittee in  Japan  distributed  113.939  copies  of  the  Scriptures.  During  the 
Boxer  outbreak  in  1900,  4,oou  copies  were  given  to  the  Japanese  troops  with 
the  allies. 
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FOREIGN  TOPICS. 


WAITING    FOR   THE  THAW    IN   THE   FAR    EAST. 

RUSSIA'S  sorr>-  luck  on  the  water  since  the  fighting  began 
has  been  made  up  to  her  on  land  by  the  merciless  length  of 
the  Asiatic  winter  just  expiring,  and  the  fact  is  made  much  of  bj' 
i  those  militarj^  correspondents  who  are  deploring,  through  the  Lon- 
;  don  Tijites  and  Standard,  the  escape  of  Japan's  psychological  mo- 
!  ment  for  her  "decisive  blow."  Japan,  it  is  sorrowfully  conceded, 
.  is  now  interfered  with  in  all  directions  ashore  by  a  too  pro-Russian 
thaw.  Ice  lags  stubbornly  in  every  Korean  and  Manchurian  river, 
and  the  experts  feel  sure  that  General  Kuropatkin  could  not  have 
established  himself  in  his  present  strong  position  at  Liao-Yang — 
on  the  railway  between  Port  Arthur  and  Mukden— had  the  thaw 
been  more  propitious  to  his  foe.  The  military  expert  of  the  Paris 
Figaro,  upon  whom  the  late  spring  exercises  a  refreshing  influ- 
ence, sees  the  Japanese  army  corps  floundering  miserably  south  of 
the  Yalu,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  New-Chwang  the  Mikado's  fighting 
men  are  unsympathetically  surmised  to  be  wallowing  in  mud. 
Nor  is  the  thaw  to  be  wholly  trusted  yet,  for  as  recently  as  the 
first  days  of  the  present  month  Japanese  troops  reported  frost- 
bitten ears  in  camp,  and  General  Kuropatkin  could  scarcely  keep 
warm  at  Liao-Yang  beside  a  "  roaring  fire."  The  enthusiastic  mil- 
itary- correspondent  of  The  Westminster  Gazette  (London)  suffers 
from  influences  so  depressing  to  the  ally  of  his  country,  and  writes 
tlius  gloomily  : 

"  The  long  continuance  of  the  winter  has  no  doubt  proved  of 
some  advantage  to  Russia,  since  it  has  enabled  more  troops  to  be 
drawn  down  from  Harbin  to  Liao-Yang,  where  works  of  defense 
on  an  extensive  scale  have  been  in  progress  for  some  months. 
This  position,  utilizing  the  defensive  properties  of  affluents  of  the 
Liao  and  of  the  mountains,  is  not  to  be  despised ;  it  is  protected 
on  one  side  by  the  difficult  valley  of  the  Liao  and  its  tributaries, 
and  on  the  other  by  the  mountains,  where  the  Yalu  force  will  even- 
tually fall  back  to  the  Motien-ling  position  and  be  only  expelled 
at  great  cost.  How  many  men  General  Linivitch  has  at  disposal 
to  hold  this  ground  is  not  accurately  known,  but  it  is  probable  that 
not  less  than  50,000  men  are  available  south  of  Mukden,  and  that 
the  numbers  are  growing  daily.  Whether  forced  eventually  to  re- 
treat or  not,  the  Russian  army  appears  determined  to  fight  its 
Smolensk  at  Liao-Yang,  and  perhaps  its  Borodino  at  Mukden.  .  . 
It  would  be  unwise  of  the  friends  of  Japan  to  entertain  any  illu- 
sions upon  the  nature  of  the  contest  to  which  the  Mikado's  troops 
stand  committed.  Hitherto,  considering  the  death-dealing  prop- 
erties of  naval  weapons  and  the  huge  armaments  arrayed  on  each 
side,  the  successes  of  Japan  have  been  won  at  infinitesimal  cost, 
while  the  Russian  losses  have  not  been  unusually  heavy. 

"  But  when  the  main  Japanese  army  sets  foot  ashore,  fighting  of 
a  very  different  character  is  almost  certain  to  follow.  Altho  the 
Japanese  may  be  able  to  bring  into  action  numbers  superior  to 
those  of  Russia  in  the  Liao  valley,  the  ousting  of  50,000  Russians 
from  a  fortified  position  which  they  have  the  intention  of  holding 
is  about  as  serious  an  operation  of  war  as  any  that  can  be  set  be- 
fore an  army.  It  is,  indeed,  likely  that  Japanese  strategy  may  in 
some  measure  obviate  the  need  for  frontal  attack  on  entrench- 
ments, but  roads  are  few  and  bad,  and  the  thaw  will  turn  the  whole 
country  into  a  quagmire,  so  that  if  an  advance  is  begun  at  this 
season  upon  Liao-Yang  we  must  be  prepared  to  hear  of  more  than 
one  bloody  repulse  before  the  Japanese  overcome  the  resistance  of 
the  Russians  at  Liao-Yang.  It  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  the  Rus- 
sian army  will  jje  disposed  of  in  a  cheap  or  easy  manner.  Place  a 
-Russian  soldier  in  a  position  and  order  him  to  remain  there,  and 
remain  he  will  till  he  dies." 

Accordingly,  that  "great  battle  on  land,"  concerning  wiiich  the 
military  experts  have  written  so  definitely,  is  not  to  take  place  in 
Korea,  but  on  Manchurian  soil.  The  military  expert  of  the  Lon- 
don Mail  takes  the  same  view  of  what  is  going  to  happen  : 

"  The  main  Japanese  attack  is  not  to  be  directed  through  Korea. 
This  country  will  not  accommodate  a  force  larger  than  90,000  men, 
or  less  than  one-third  of  the  Japanese  field  army.  The  Japanese 
in  Korea  are  seemingly  preparing  a  position  to  which  the  Japanese 


armies  may  retreat  in  the  last  resort  should  they  meet  with  dis- 
aster in  other  quarters  of  the  field,  or  should  there  be  some  sudden 
and  unexpected  change  in  the  naval  position.  Fortified  camps  are 
being  constructed  near  Ping-Yang,  where  a  comparatively  small 
force  might  hold  an  army  at  bay  and  so  cover  a  retreat.  This  is 
prudent  generalship,  and  the  Japanese  are  acting  wisely  in  taking 
every  precaution  against  disaster  while  planning  their  campaign 
on  the  boldest  lines." 

But  the  ardent  friend  of  Russia  who  expounds  the  naval  situa- 
tion for  the  readers  of  the  Figaro  invites  the  attention  of  his  fellow 
experts  of  the  London  press  to  the  existence  of  Admiral  Maka- 
roff's  squadron.  The  Parisian  authority  learns  from  St.  Peters- 
burg that  the  Russian  admiral  is  repairing  all  his  ships  all  the 
time.  The  Czar  himself  communicates  daily  with  the  admiral  by 
telegraph,  and  has  learned  that  the  Port  Arthur  squadron  can  in- 
tercept any  Japanese  transports  venturesome  enough  to  make  for 
the  neighborhood  of  New-Chwang.  The  inference  in  Paris  is  that 
Japan's  army  corps  may  linger  long  in  Korea,  if  not  in  their  island 
home.  But  the  Neue  Freie  Presse  (Vienna)  has  too  high  an  esti- 
mate of  Admiral  Togo  to  believe  that  he  will  give  Admiral  Maka- 
roff  many  opportunities.  The  Austrian  daily  takes  it  for  granted 
that  the  Japanese  are  waiting  for  the  thaw  to  assert  itself.  They 
will  then  invade  Manchuria,  not  by  way  of  Liao-Yang,  but  along 
the  railway  line  from  Vladivostok  to  Harbin.  But  as  Vladivostok 
remains  ice-bound,  comparatively,  until  well  on  in  the  spring, 
there  may  be  further  delays  before  the  campaign  develops  on  land. 
However,  the  Liao-Yang  movement  may  be  preferred  : 

"Every  consideration  of  tactics  will  certainly  be  taken  into  ac- 
count by  the  Japanese  general  staff.  It  may  be  that  the  landing 
of  the  main  army  will  take  place  in  Korea  either  at  Chemulpo  or 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Yalu,  where  the  advance  guard  of  the  Japa- 
nese has  already  taken  position,  stretching  inward  from  the  coast. 
Or,  again,  the  landing  may  be  on  the  Liao-Tung  peninsula.  In 
the  latter  event  the  march  on  to  Harbin  would  be  longer  in  point 
of  time  than  a  march  from  Vladivostok,  and  Japan  would  lose  the 
advantage  otherwise  available  because  of  Russia's  dilatoriness 
in  war  preparations." — Translations  inade  Jor  The  Literary 
Digest. 

SUSPECTED   PLOT   OF  THE    PEKING 
MANDARINS. 

NOTHING  could  be  more  neutral  than  the  official  attitude  of 
the  high  mandarins  who  comprise  the  inner  dynastic  circle 
at  Peking,  and  yet  nothing  is  an  object  of  greater  suspicion  to 
both  the  Paris  Temps  Tind  the  London  Spectator.  The  French  daily 
and  the  English  weekly  profess  to  have  the  best  of  reasons  for 
dreading  the  slow  development  of  a  plot  to  create  a  pandemonium 
in  the  Far  East  with  the  ultimate  object  of  expelling  the  foreigner 
for  good  and  all.  At  the  right  time,  thinks  the  London  journal, 
the  mandarins  will  show  their  hand  and  take  a  long-desired  re- 
venge for  the  humiliations  they  have  had  to  endure.  The  Temps 
discusses  the  subject  in  these  terms : 

"  It  was  on  the  twelfth  day  of  February  last  that  there  appeared 
in  the  Gazette  de  Fekin  the  oflficial  declaration  of  the  Chinese 
Government's  neutrahty.  At  the  same  time,  the  Wai-wu-pu,  or 
imperial  Foreign  Office,  assured  the  representatives  of  the  Powers 
that  it  had  but  one  desire — peace. 

"  This  proclamation  and  these  assurances  did  not,  nevertheless, 
set  European  opinion  at  ease,  much  less  Russian  diplomacy.  The 
latter  probably  knows  what  estimate  to  place  upon  the  sense,  the 
force,  and  the  durability  of  pledges  emanating  from  the  Chinese 
court.  The  anxieties  of  Russian  diplomacy  have  persisted,  not 
only  as  regards  the  intentions  of  the  Wai-wu-pu,  but  also  as  re- 
gards the  means  possessed  by  that  body  of  putting  them  into  ex- 
ecution. 

"This  question  has  occasioned  all  the  more  preoccupation  from 
the  fact  that  the  movements  of  Chinese  troops  in  Pe-chi-Ii  seem 
suspicious  and  that  the  Chinese  Government  is  reserved  regarding 
the  attitude  the  troops  may  assume  on  their  own  responsibility  on 
the  Manchurian  frontier. 

"  From  all  this  there  have  resulted,  for  two  months  past,  rumors 
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relative  to  the  imminence  of  a  yellow  peril  under  the  form  of  a 
partial  but  efficacious  cooperation  between  Japanese  forces  and 
Chinese  forces.  This  partial  cooperation  would  be  followed  later, 
naturally,  by  a  gradual  assimilation  of  the  Chinese  forces  into  the 
Japanese  militar)'  element. 

"  In  England  everybody  began  by  poking  fun  at  this  new  form 
of  the  yellow  specter.  The  Continent  saw  yellow,  said  the  press. 
There  has  been  some  modification  of  view  since  The  Spectator 
bore  witness  to  it  when  it  warned  its  readers  that  Japan  has  no 
other  object  than  to  arouse  the  Chinese  Empire  in  order  to  lead  it. 

"  What  has  led  to  this  change  of  attitude.''  The  decision  formed 
by  the  Russians  to  let  the  Japanese  come  to  them  instead  of  hurl- 
ing themselves  upon  the  Japanese.  On  the  day  that  General  Kuro- 
patkin  resolved  to  await  the  enemy  behind  Harbin,  while  defend- 
ing, of  course,  the  tenable  points  on  the  way  from  the  Yellow  Sea, 
he  formed  something  more  than  a  great  military  plan.  He  changed 
the  political  situation  in  the  Far  East. 

"  For  if  the  war  had  been  waged  only  in  Korea,  or  even  on  the 
northern  shore  of  the  Gulf  of  Pe-chi-li,  the  Japanese  would  have 
remained  sufficiently  near  to  their  true  base — which  is  the  sea — to 
operate  with  their  own  forces,  which  are  limited.  Compelled  to 
plunge  into  the  heart  of  Manchuria,  with  the  prospect  of  bloody 
battles  along  their  whole  line  of  march,  ever  more  distant  from  the 
sea,  and  always  losing  numbers,  they  begin  to  doubt,  in  spite  of 
their  exaltation,  of  final  success  on  land.  They  want  auxiliaries. 
They  will  not  ask  them  of  China,  for  that  would  be  to  bring  the 
world  down  on  their  backs  at  once.  But  if,  notwithstanding  the 
official  desire  of  the  Chinese  Government,  and  without  the  official 
intervention  of  that  Government,  a  portion  of  the  forces  of  the 
empire  came  of  their  own  accord  to  act  with  them,  the  Japanese 
would  certainly  not  keep  off  such  a  windfall  at  the  cannon's  mouth. 

"  It  is  an  event  of  this  kind  that  may  be  brought  to  pass.  Ac- 
cording to  The  Spectator,  all  recent  information  that  seems  reliable 
shows  that  the  great  mandarins  beheve  the  moment  to  have  come 
for  settling  their  account  with  Russia.  They  would  willingly  ac- 
cept the  guidance  of  Japan  and  the  risks  of  war.  The  army  of 
Pe-chi-li,  which  is  under  the  fiery  and  bellicose  viceroy  of  Pe- 
chi-li,  is  already  assembled  near  New-Chwang.  It  contains  20,000 
men,  practically  independent  of  the  court,  and  men  who  are  by 
no  means  to  be  despised.  They  are  all  ready  to  march.  Each  of 
the  viceroys  in  China  has  an  army  of  the  same  kind.  Allho  most 
of  them  are  pacific,  there  are  a  few  of  whom  no  one  can  foretell 
what  they  may  do,  in  spite  of  the  court  and  in  spite  of  Europe's 
legitimate  pressure  upon  the  court  for  the  maintenance  of  neu- 
trality  

"  Such  is  the  new  situation  produced  by  the  plan  attributed  to 
General  Kuropatkin.  He  has  advanced  by  a  generation  the  mo- 
ment for  Europe  to  ask  herself  seriously:  'Are  the  yellow  races 
uniting? '  The  refiections  of  The  Spectator  ?,\\o\\  that  the  question 
presents  itself  not  merely  in  Russia,  in  France,  and  in  Germany. 
Meanwhile,  with  the  insensible  but  irresistible  slowness  of  a  gla- 
cier movement,  the  Russian  mass  is  displaced  northward  to  decide 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Harbin  the  destiny  of  the  Far  East." 

All  that  has  preceded,  however,  can  not  be  reconciled  with  an 
elaborate  study  of  China's  military  position  from  the  pen  of  Colo- 


nel C.  de  (irandprey,  formerly  French  military  attach^  in  Peking, 
who  tells  us  in  the  Revue  de  Paris  that  "  China,  if  forced  to  sup- 
port a  war  to-day,  would  be  beaten  as  she  was  beaten  in  i860,  in 
1894,  and  in  1900.  We  should  see  the  same  lack  of  unity  and  of 
responsibility  in  direction,  the  same  ignorance,  and  the  same 
inertia  in  the  executive  agents,  and,  in  many,  the  same  eagerness 
to  make  their  personal  fortune  out  of  the  ruin  of  the  state."  The 
mandarins  could  not  be  relied  upon  for  a  military  campaign  requir- 
ing concerted  action.  "  Distributions  of  ammunition  and  of  rations 
would  mean  theft,  or  no  distributions  at  all,  the  existence  of  the 
army  would  be  assured  by  means  of  pillage.  There  would  be  no 
order,  or  orders  badly  given.  From  top  to  bottom  there  would  be 
general  and  justified  suspicion.  At  the  end  would  be  defeat.  On 
this  head  no  Chinese  who  think — there  are  many  of  them — have 
the  shadow  of  a  doubt."  The  former  military  attache  says,  too, 
that  there  are  no  bodies  of  troops  in  all  China  worthy  of  serious 
consideration  at  present,  except  the  forces  of  Yuan-Shi-Kai,  vice- 
roy of  Pe-chi-li,  and  the  forces  of  Chang-Chih-Tung,  viceroy  of 
Ho-Nan.  Expert  opinion  of  Yuan-Shi-Kai  and  his  men  has  al- 
ready been  quoted  in  these  columns,  and  the  colonel  says  nothing 
new  on  the  subject,  altho  he  implies  in  a  general  way  that  the  vice- 
roy and  his  men  have  been  overrated.  Of  Chang-Chih-Tung  we 
read : 

"  Chang-Chih-Tung  rules  some  57,000,000  souls  in  the  center  of 
China  on  both  banks  of  the  Yang-tse-kiang.  Born  in  1835  in  Pe- 
chi-li,  he  was  received  very-  young  into  the  academy  of  Hanlin, 
which  is  equivalent  to  our  French  Academy.  He  has  the  reputa- 
tion of  being  one  of  the  most  brilliant  writers  of  China,  not  that  he 
has  the  power  of  expressing  strong  and  original  thoughts  in  a  clear 
style,  but  that  he  is  a  perfect  master  of  the  classics  and  of  their 
commentators  and  that  he  can  fill  his  prose  and  verse  with  cita^ 
tions  and  allusions  derived  from  them.  Only  those  who  are  as 
erudite  as  himself  can  enjoy  these  things.  Successively  examiner 
of  candidates  for  oflfice  at  Sze-Chuan,  governor  of  Shan-si,  viceroy 
of  Canton  during  the  troubles  with  France  in  1884,  shortly  after- 
ward viceroy  of  Wu-chang,  then  temporary  viceroy  of  Nanking 
duing  the  Chinese-Japanese  war,  he  has  always  been  accustomed 
to  handling  important  matters.  He  signalized  his  appearance 
everywhere  by  great  activity  and  by  bold  initiative.  He  has  been 
reproached  with  undertaking  too  much.  This  old  man  is  a  singu- 
lar mixture  of  strength  and  weakness,  of  audacity  and  timidity. 
He  has  flashes'  of  good  sense  w'hich  never  go  so  far  as  complete 
mental  light.  He  tries  to  combine  the  wisdom  of  Confucius  with 
Western  ideas.  During  the  crises  of  1898  and  of  1900,  he  steered 
successfully  between  the  orders  of  a  reactionary  court  and  the 
pressure  of  the  foreigner.  His  integrity  is  absolute.  Having 
handled  enormous  sums  all  his  life,  he  remains  poor. 

"His  army  comprises  some  63,000  men,  including  about  7,000 
Manchus  of  King-chau,  whom  he  has  instructed,  but  of  whom  he 
can  not  dispense  without  the  consent  of  the  Tartar  marshal.  His 
is  not  a  homogeneous  force  :  23,250  men  have  passed  through  the 


Expenditure  on  Land  C.amp.aign. 


Items. 

Russia. 

Japan. 

$32,214,300 

13, =58,600 

29,777,600 

21,816,000 

1,240,000 

3,000,000 

3,200,000 

3,200,000 

27,125,000 

2,880,000 

$6,820,000 

924,000 

9,869,000 

13,812,000 

920,000 

3,750,000 

1,280,000 

3,200,000 

12,401,250 
1,296,000 

Provisions  for  men  and  horses 

Pay  of  officers  and  men 

Ambulance  service 

Uniforms  (warm  cloihingf) 

I>oss  in  horses 

Loss  of  war  material 

Material  of  administration   

Total  (land  fofces) 

$138,011,500 

$54,272,250 

The  above  table  is  taken  from  the  Correspondant  CParis\  which  supports 
its  calculations  by  detailed  analyses  based  upon  the  prices  current  in  St. 
Petersburg  .and  Tokyo  respectively.  The  figures  were  then  checked  and 
approved  by  military,  naval,  and  economic  experts,  who  pronounce  this  an 
accurate  statement  of  what  the  belligerents  will  spend  in  cash  during  any 
six  months'  period  of  hostilities. 


Expenditure  on  Naval  Campaign. 


Items. 


Wear  and  tear  on  fleet 

Gunnery  and  ammunition 

Torpedoes  and  equipment 

Coal 

Provisions  and  pay  of  officers  and  men  (in  addi 
tion  to  peace  scale) 

Total 

Grand  Total 


Russia. 


$38,940,000 

35.500,000 

1,800,000 

200,000 

1,780,000 


$78,220,000 


$216,231,500 


Japan. 


$44-532'<»" 

34,192,000 

2,700,000 

1.4-^,352 

1,515.000 


$84.3'»>352 


$138,632,602 


"The  above  calculations,"  remarks  the  Correspondant  (Paris"*,  from 
whose  pages  we  extract  these  details,  "are  based  only  upon  those  items 
which  can  be  ascertained  with  accuracy  in  advance,  and  do  not  include 
financial  losses  incident  to  the  fortunes  oC  war,  such  as  the  sinking  of 
battle-shipsor  cruisers, accidents  of  the  struggle  or  indemnities.  .  .  .  How 
long  can  Russia  hold  out  at  this  rate  ?  That  is  a  question  for  engineers  to 
answer.  How  long  can  Japan  hold  out  ?  That  is  a  question  for  the  econ- 
omists." 
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hands  of  German  instructors.  About  40,000  have  received  German 
instniction  at  second-hand— that  is,  from  Chinese  instructors  taught 
by  Germans." 

The  opinion  formed  by  the  Frenchman  of  this  force  is  poor. 
The  officers  do  not  know  how  to  command,  the  arms  of  the  regi- 
ments are  not  modern,  and  the  drill  is  slightly  antiquated.  Much 
promise  is  shown  by  the  privates  in  the  ranks,  but  they  are  im- 
properly handled  from  the  military  point  of  view.  The  colonel 
says  much  more  in  depreciation  of  the  army  system  of  the  man- 
darins, and,  if  he  is  well  informed,  there  is  some  miscalculation  of 
the  importance  to  Japan  of  that  military  element  which  the  Paris 
Te////>s  tears  is  on  the  point  of  assimilation  in  Manchuria. —  Trans- 
lations made  for  TwE-  Literary  Digest. 


PORT   ARTHUR'S    NEWSPAPER   ON    LOCAL 

AFFAIRS. 

ADMIRAL  ALEXEIEFF'S  organ  at  Port  Arthur,  the  Novy 
Krai,  survives  recent  bombardments  in  an  abbreviated  con- 
dition. In  presenting  its  apologies  for  some  recent  failures  to 
make  any  appearance  whatever,  pur  contemporary  explains  that 
most  of  its  compositors  are  now  fighting  for  their  country'.  There 
are  no  newsdealers  in  town,  if  we  correctly  interpret  an  invitation 
to  residents  of  Port  Arthur  to  call  at  tiie  office  for  their  favorite 
daily,  which  is  literally  without  a  rival  in  covering  the  local  field, 
and  which  breathes  defiance  to  tlie  foe  in  the  following  terms : 

"  The  courageous  soldiers  of  the  Kwang-Tung  district  have  al- 
ready begun  the  heroic  defense  of  the  fortress  of  Port  Arthur.  In 
the  presence  of  this  fearful  might  of  war  stands  Japan,  now  busily 
engaged  in  conveying  her  miniature  troops  from  her  isles  to  Korea. 

On  the  frontiers  of 
Korea,  Japan  would  now 
deal  Russia  a  decisive 
blow. 

"Japan  does  not  yet 
know  the  Russian  bay- 
onet ! 

"  As  yet,  Japan  has 
gone  stealthily  to  work, 
like  a  thief. 

"Japan  took  advan- 
tage of  the  fact  that  Rus- 
sia could  not  anticipate 
so  outrageous  a  violation 
of  international  usage  on 
the  very  first  day  after 
the  severance  of  diplo- 
matic relations. 

"  Heavily  will  the  hand 
of  punishment  fall  on 
Japan  for  this.  She  will 
see  how  she  deceived 
herself  when  she  stands 
breast  to  breast  with  the 
soldiers  of  Russia. 

"  The  soldiers  of  Rus- 
sia, in  their  adamantine 
firmness,     regard     with 
contempt  the  fighting  power  of  the  Japanese  army. 

"The  Russian  soldier  has  already  said  so.  '  Is  it  possible  to 
wage  war  against  the  soldier  of  Japan  at  all?'  asks  the  soldier  of 
Russia.  '  I  will  dry  the  .soldier  of  Japan  on  my  bayonet  and  send 
him  home  in  a  letter.' 

"  In  this  utterance  the  whole  greatness  of  the  Russian  nation 
finds  expression. 

■*  We  did  not  wish  war.  We  did  not  even  contemplate  the  pos- 
sibility of  war  with  such  a  foe  as  Japan.  But  now  that  war  has 
begun,  it  can  end  only  with  an  awful  punishment  of  the  guilty  ones 
responsible." 

Friends  of  Russia  need  feel  no  anxiety  regarding  the  fall  of  Port 
Arthur,  in  the  opinion  of  this  authority.  The  construction  of  the 
railway  over  the  ice  at  Lake  Baikal  insured,  it  thinks,  the  receipt 


CAPTAIN   KEITZF;NSrEIN. 

He  is  supposed   to  be  still  in  command  <>£ 
the  Vladivostok  squadron. 


of  ample  supplies  in  the  fortress  during  the  severe  season.     The 
conclusion  arrived  at  by  the  Port  Arthur  daily  is  thus  set  forth  : 

"  Lake  Baikal  transit  not  only  gains  time  for  us,  but  also  gives 
us  enormous  material  advantages  in  the  arrival  of  troops,  horses, 
supplies  of  war,  and  of  provisions.  At  present,  therefore,  we  have 
no  need  to  land  troops  by  way  of  the  harbor  and  the  problem  of 
transport  for  horses  is  solved.  A  lot  of  unnecessary  labor  is 
spared  us. 

"With  God's  help,  we  are  afforded  an  uninterrupted  railway 
route  into  Siberia.  This  will  lighten  the  toil  of  winning  a  quick 
and  complete  victory  for  Russian  arms. 

"  The  whole  world  will  see  and  will  never  forget  that  Russia  did 
not  let  herself  be  trod  beneath  the  feet  of  an  upstart. 

"  All  the  world  will  know  that  God  is  with  us." — Translation 
made  fori  WY.  Literary  Digest. 


PRESIDENT   LOUBET   OUTSIDE    THE   VATICAN. 

A  VATICAN  dignitaries,  from  the  sovereign  pontiff  himself  to 
^  the  non-commissioned  officers  of  the  noble  guard,  expect  to 
languish  in  official  ignorance  of  President  Loubet's  presence  in 
Rome  when  the  head  of  the  French  republic  wends  his  way  to 
the  Eternal  City  about 
a  week  hence  to  visit 
the  King  of  Italy.  The 
prospect  fills  the  Figaro 
(Paris)  with  a  lively  re- 
gret, and  it  asks  if  some- 
thing may  not  happen  at 
the  last  moment  to  bring 
President  and  Pope  to- 
gether. 1\\t  jYeiie  Freie 
Presse  (Vienna)  is  quite 
certain  that  nothing  of 
the  kind  can  happen. 
For  the  first  time  since 
the  rise  of  the  papal 
power,  therefore,  the 
Austrian  daily  tells  us, 
the  head  of  a  Roman 
Catholic  nation  will  pay 
an  official  visit  to  Rome 
without  taking  any  no- 
tice whatever  of  the  suc- 
cessor of  St.  Peter. 

Nevertheless,  the  sus- 
picions of  the  anticler- 
ical Action  (Rome)  have  been  aroused  by  recent  rumors  implicating 
M.  Delcass^,  French  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  in  "secret  ex- 
changes of  view  "  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  "  what  the  Italians 
call  a  combination."  The  "  combination  "  would  be  that  of  Pius  X. 
and  M.  Loubet  in  the  Vatican  gardens,  mutually  pleased  at  so  un- 
expected a  pleasure.  "  The  Italians  scented  this  combination,"  the 
Action  feels  justified  in  saying.  (It  refers  to  Quirinal  Italians,  not 
Vatican  Italians.)  That  is  why  Madame  Loubet,  we  read  further, 
is  not  to  accompany  the  President.  "  Madame,"  pursues  our  au- 
thority, "  is  too  clerical  altogether."  The  anticlerical  Lanterne 
(Paris)  finds  the  same  fault  with  the  lady,  represented  by  this 
authority  as  shedding  frequent  tears  of  .sympathy  for  a  person  de- 
scribed as  "old  Sarto."  However,  the  organ  of  the  French  For- 
eign Office,  the  Paris  Temps,  tells  us  that  the  wife  of  the  President 
of  the  French  republic,  having  no  official  position,  does  not  ac- 
company him  on  an  official  visit.  The  Queen  of  Italy,  having  an 
official  position,  accompanied  the  King  of  Italy  to  Paris  last  year 
when  the  monarch  paid  the  official  visit,  which  is  now  to  be  re- 
turned. The  Foreign  Office  organ  understands  that  the  papal 
nuncio  in  Paris,  Monsignor  Lorenzelli,  has  been  ordered  by  the 
Vatican  Secretary  of  State  to  leave  the  French  capital  during  the 


SIGNOK  GIOLITTI. 

The  Italian  Premier  who  is  to  be  one  of  the 
notabilities  at  the  coming  meeting  of  King 
Victor  Immanuel  and  President  I.oubet. 
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period  of  the  President's  stay  in  Italy.  The  Inddpeiulance  Beige 
(Brussels)  is  assured  that  the  nuncio  has  been  criticized  in  Vatican 
•circles  for  the  result  of  his  efforts  to  establish  more  cordial  rela- 
tions between  P  ranee  and  the  Holy  See. 

Such  criticism,  if  we  are  to  believe  the  Frankfurter  Zeitung 
{Frankfort-on-the-.Main),  is  really  a  criticism  of  the  Pope  himself. 
■"Pius  X.."  it  observes,  "  recently  laid  aside  his  re.serve  toward 
France.  To  the  College  of  Cardinals,  which  had  come  to  con- 
gratulate him  on  his  feast  day,  he  made  a  speech  of  most  uncom- 
promising partizan  character,  embodying  a  vehement  protest 
against  the  policy  of  the  French  Covernment  in  dealing  with  the 
church."     Returning  to  the  subject,  the  (German  daily  says: 

"  The  Pope's  speech  also  makes  plain  that  all  attempts  to  have 
President  Loubet  visit  the  Vatican  in  the  course  of  his  coming 
trip  to  Rome  have  met  with  failure.  The  \'atican  itsell.  and  cer- 
tain diplomatists  too.  would  have  it  supposed  tiiat  the  President 
desired  to  see  the  Pope  and  was  refu.sed  permission  by  the  papal 
court.  The  e.xcited  oratory  of  Pius  X.  does  not  confirm  this  al- 
legation. The  firmness  of  Premier  Combes  induced  President 
Loubet,  in  view  of  the  present  state  of  public  opinion  in  France, 
to  abandon  all  idea  of  an  audience  with  the  Pope.  The  Italian 
Covernment  would  not  have  been  imwilling  to  see  Loubet  go  to 
the  Vatican.  Such  a  proceeding  would  not  have  hurt  the  Govern- 
ment's prestige,  and  would  have  demonstrated  to  all  the  world  that 
the  Pope  is  no  prisoner." 

This  daily  agrees  with  the  Aeue  Freie  Presse  that  the  prospect 
of  President    Loubet's  appearance   in   the  \'atican   is  now  too  re- 


HRISIIiKNT   A.VU   Kl.NG. 

The  ruler  of  France  and  the  ruler  of  Italy  are  to  defy  the  Vatican  by 
their  coining  official  meeting  in  Rome.  "  As  if  the  outrage  offered  by  M. 
Loubet  to  the  Pope  in  going  to  Rome  without  seeing  him  was  not  of  itself 
sufiHcient,"  says  the  Roman  Catholic  Verite  Frau(aise  (Paris),  '•govern- 
ment circles  are  bent  on  aggravating  it  by  making  it  in  advance  public  and 
official.  .  .  .  There  was  a  last  act  of  cowardice,  a  last  act  of  tre:is<>n,  to  be 
added.  It  was  to  go  to  Rome  in  person  to  insult  the  church.  ...  It  was 
to  go  and  brave  the  Sovereign  Pontiff  at  his  very  door  in  defiance  of  inter- 
national law." 

mote  to  be  taxen  into  practical  consideration.  The  Osservatore 
Romano,  organ  of  the  Vatican,  announced  some  weeks  ago  that 
the   Pope  would  not  receive  the  President  unless  a  very  decided 


change  in  the  present  situation  were  brought  about.  Of  the  recent 
address  to  the  cardinals  delivered  by  Pius  X.  it  now  remarks  :  "  In 
the  irrelevant  comments 
they  are  making  upon  the 
energetic  and  dignified 
remonstrance  of  the  Holy 
Father,  certain  liberal 
sheets  show  that  they  do 
not  understand  either  the 
past  or  the  present,  and, 
above  all.  that  they  do 
not  i)ossess  the  remotest 
idea  of  that  marvelous 
continuity  of  action  with 
which  the  supreme  au- 
thority of  the  church  won- 
derfully combines  always 
and  everywhere  prudence 
with  firmness."  Assum- 
ing for  the  sake  of  argu- 
ment that  the  President 
will  not  call  upon  the 
Pope,  the  Figaro  in- 
((uires : 

"  If  the  President  does 
not  go  to  the  Vatican, 
will  the  Pope  protest? 
Will  he  issue  an  indig- 
nant encyclical?  Will  he 
fulminate  an  excommuni- 
cation? No,  certainly, 
for  by  doing  so  he  would 
prejudice  the  sacred  in- 
terests of  which  he  lias 
charge.  Pius  X.  will 
maintain  silence  and  will 
affect  to  ignore  the  pres- 
ence in  Rome  of  the  head  of  the  French  republic.  The  incident 
will  not  influence  his  attitude  toward  France.  By  common  con- 
sent the  subject  will  be  avoided  in  the  Vatican.  The  papal  nuncio 
will  absent  himself  from  Paris  so  that  he  may  remain  in  official 
ignorance. 

"  Here  \z  a  topic  likely  to  arouse  the  uneasiness  of  other  chiefs 
of  Catholic  states,  tempted  in  their  turn  to  pay  a  visit  to  \'ictor 
Immanuel  III." — Trans/atioiis  made  forTwK  Literary  Digest. 


IHE  POPE'S  NUNCIO  I.\    PARIS. 

.Mgr.  Lorenzelli  has  been  ordered  by  the 
Vatican  Secretary  of  State  to  remain  away 
from  Paris  dui  ing  President  Loubet's  stay 
in  Italv. 


AMERICAN    INFLUENCE    UPON   JAPANESE 
NAVAL    DEVELOPMENT. 

NOT  one  bid  is  to  be  invited  from  American  shipyards  during 
any  stage  of  Japan's  new  naval  program,  if  we  are  to  ac- 
cept the  statements  recently  made  on  the  subject  in  the  London 
Times.  That  authority  has  been  given  to  understand  that  the  bat- 
tle-ships and  armored  cruisers  called  for  by  the  so-called  third 
stage  of  Tokyo's  naval  policy  are  to  be  built  in  England,  France, 
and  Germany.  The  standard  of  strength  adopted  is  said  to  require 
the  fleets  of  Japan  to  equal  in  number  of  units  and  in  total  dis- 
placement the  combined  squadrons  which  any  two  European 
Powers  could  find  it  practicable  to  assemble  in  Far  Eastern  waters 
within  a  measurable  period.  This  means,  we  are  told,  the  con- 
struction within  the  next  six  years  of  numerous  ships,  each  ex- 
ceeding 12,500  tons  in  displacement  and  averaging  23  knots  in 
speed.  The  omission  of  any  mention  of  the  United  States  in 
carrying  out  this  program  comes  at  a  time  when  the  European 
press  contains  numerous  allusions  to  American  influence  upon 
Japanese  naval  development.  A  writer  in  the  Revue  cU  Paris  as- 
serts that  the  Japanese  give  Commodore  Perry  the  credit  for  hav- 
ing first  inspired  them  with  an  idea  of  the  immense  importance  of 
sea  power  to  themselves,  and  various  foreign  papers  have  called 
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altention,  since  the  war  began,  to  the  influence  of  the  United 
States  upon  the  education  of  Japanese  naval  officers.  If  we  are 
to  accept  the  statements  of  London  Trut/i,  the  United  States 
Naval  Academy  was  first  opened  to  foreigners  during  the  Admin- 
istration of  President  Andrew  Johnson  at  the  special  request  of 
the  Tokyo  Government.  The  request  was  granted  for  the  purpose 
of  giving  Japan's  future  admirals  the  benefit  of  the  course.  Of 
some  recent  Japanese  graduates  at  Annapolis,  we  find  the  English 
weekly  saying : 

"  Soto  Kichi  Uriu,  who  serves  as  admiral  under  Togo,  graduated 
at  Annapolis.  He  surpassed  most  of  the  other  lads,  both  in  close 
application  to  his  studies  and  in  practical  seamanship,  and  none 
of  them  could  approach  him  in  the  sword  exercise  and  gunnery. 
He  must  have  come  out  first  at  the  final  examination  but  for  the 
insurmountable  difficulty  which  the  English  part  of  the  course 
presented.  As  it  was,  he  left  twenty-sixth  out  of  seventy-six. 
Most  of  the  Japs  who  graduated  at  Annapolis  are  of  aristocratic 
families  or  sons  of  Samurai.  Vice-Admiral  Hiroaki  Tamurais,  of 
the  imperial  blood,  excelled  as  fencer,  athlete,  gunner,  and  in 
swimming-matches.  Every  one  liked  him.  Koroku  Katz,  another 
Annapolis  graduate,  is  now  director  of  the  naval  school  of  Hako- 
date. He  is,  too,  a  near  relation  of  the  Mikado,  and  said  to  have 
no  match  in  practical  seamanship.  He  took  to  the  sea  as  a  duck 
takes  to  water.  The  Japanese  at  cadets'  schools  excel  as  swords- 
men, wrestlers,  climbers  of  poles,  and  mathematicians,  and  are 
close  .students.  If  strong  in  mathematics,  they  have  little  taste  for 
modem  languages  and  literature.  They  find  English  more  than 
difficult,  and  they  never  dream  of  studying  Greek  or  Latin.  Japa- 
nese of  good  family  stand  aloof  from  traders.  They  prefer  enter- 
ing government  offices  or  serving  in  the  army  or  navy  to  making 
money  in  business.  This  class  produces  hardly  any  artists.  Aparc 
from  their  dislike  of  commercial  pursuits,  they  are  just  as  matter- 
of-fact  as  the  Americans,  but  feel  the  facts  of  life  differently.  Be- 
fore their  last  revolution  they  owed  little  to  other  nations.  They 
have  since  learned  a  deal,  but  only  on  technical  lines,  and  are  fast 
lapsing  to  their  own  old  ways,  and  giving  a  Japanese  character  to 
all  they  have  borrowed  from  Europe  and  America.  They  are 
badly  off  for  teachers,  save  in  the  technical  schools,  where  Japa- 
nese who  learned  abroad  can  now  teach.  They  employ  European 
professors  and  foremen  in  factories  for  short  periods,  say  three 
years,  and  send  them  away  as  soon  as  they  can  find  natives  to  re- 
place them." — Translation  j/iade /orTwE  Literary  Digest. 


HERBERT  SPENCER'S  ADVICE  TO  JAPAN. 

SEVERAL  weeks  ago  it  transpired  that  Herbert  Spencer,  some 
years  before  his  death,  advised  the  Japanese  Government  that 
its  policy  should  be  "  that  of  keeping  Americans  and  Europeans  as 
much  as  possible  at  arm's  length."  In  giving  this  advice,  the  late 
philosopher  added  his  wish  that  "  it  should  not  transpire  publicly, 
at  any  rate  during  my  life,  for  I  do  not  desire  to  rouse  the  animos- 
ity of  my  fellow  countrymen."  These  views  were  transmitted  at 
the  request  of  Baron  Kaneko,  the  celebrated  Japanese  statesman, 
who  is  a  graduate  of  Harvard  and  the  political  lieutenant  of  Mar- 
quis I  to.  Herbert  Spencer's  letter  is  given  in  full  in  the  London 
Times,  its  salient  features  being  as  follows : 

"Respecting  the  further  questions  you  ask,  let  me,  in  the  first 
place,  answer  generally  that  the  Japanese  policy  should,  I  think, 
be  that  of  keeping  Americans  and  Europeans  as  much  as  possible 
at  arm''s  length.  In  presence  of  the  more  powerful  races  your  po- 
sition is  one  of  chronic  danger,  and  you  should  take  every  precau- 
tion to  give  as  little  foothold  as  possible  to  foreigners. 

"It  seems  to  me  that  the  only  forms  of  intercourse  which  you 
may  with  advantage  permit  are  those  which  are  indispensable  for 
the  exchange  of  commodities — importation  and  exportation  of 
physical  and  mental  products.  No  further  privileges  should  be 
allowed  to  people  of  other  races,  and  especially  to  people  of  the 
more  powerful  races,  than  is  absolutely  needful  for  the  achieve- 
ment of  these  ends.  Apparently  you  are  proposing  by  revision  of 
the  treaty  with  the  Powers  of  Europe  and  America  'to  open  the 
whole  empire  to  foreigners  and  foreign  capital.'  I  regret  this  as 
a  fatal  policy.     If  you  wish  to  see  what  is  likely  to  happen,  study 


the  history  of  India.  Cnce  let  one  of  the  more  powerful  races 
gain  a  point  d'appui  and  there  will  inevitably  in  course  of  time 
grow  up  an  aggressive  policy  which  will  lead  to  collisions  with  the 
Japanese ;  these  collisions  will  be  represented  as  attacks  by  the 
Japanese  which  must  be  avenged,  as  the  case  may  be ;  a  portion 
of  territory  will  be  seized  and  required  to  be  made  over  as  a  for- 
eign settlement;  and  from  this  there  will  grow  eventually  subjuga- 
tion of  the  entire  Japanese  Empire.  I  believe  that  you  will  have 
great  difficulty  in  avoiding  this  fate  in  any  case,  but  you  will  make 
the  process  easy  if  you  allow  of  any  privileges  to  foreigners  beyond 
those  which  I  have  indicated." 

The  italics  in  the  above  extract  are  the  philosopher's  own.  He 
further  urged  that  Japanese  be  prohibited  from  marrying  Amerir 
cans  or  Europeans ;  that  the  Japanese  Government  exclude  for- 
eigners from  the  Japanese  coasting-trade,  and  that  foreigners  be 
refused  permission  to  work  mines  in  Japan.  On  this  last  point 
Herbert  Spencer  says : 

"  Here  there  would  be  obviously  liable  to  arise  grounds  r>f  differ- 
ence between  the  Europeans  or  Americans  who  worked  thtm  and 
the  Government,  and  these  grounds  of  quarrel  would  be  followed 
by  invocations  to  the  English  or  American  governments  or  other 
Powers  to  send  forces  to  insist  on  whatever  the  European  workers 
claimed, ybr  always  the  habit  here  and  elsewhere  among  the  civil- 
ized peoples  is  to  believe  what  their  agents  or  sellers  abroad  repre- 
sent to  them." 

Here,  again,  the  italics  are  the  philosopher's  own.  The  publi- 
cation of  the  "advice  "  o«casioned  astonishment  in  London  news- 
papers,  and  the   following   opinion   from    the    London    Times  is 

typical : 

"This  letter  will  be  a  shock  to  some  of  Spencer's  disciples. 
They  will  feel  much  as  they  would  if  they  discovered  that  their 
master,  the  incarnation  of  pure  reason,  wore  an  amulet,  or  trusted 
to  some  magical  charm  to  ward  off  evil,  or  had  a  weakness  for  in- 
cantations. The  letter  would  carry  the  intelligent  back  to  the 
circle  of  ideas  from  which  they  have  emerged.  Here,  expressed 
in  language  which  the  most  bigoted  mandarin  might  borrow  from 
the  philosopher  and  adopt  as  his  own  is  the  policy  which  for  cen- 
turies China  pursued,  which  checked  her  development,  and  which 
places  her  to-day  in  a  position  of  helple.ssness  beside  her  vigorous, 
receptive,  teachable  neighbor." 

Herbert  Spencer's  letter  has  had  a  profound  influence  upon  Japa- 
nese policy,  in  the  view  of  an  influential  British  daily  published  in 
Japan,  the  Kobe  Herald,  from  which  we  quote  : 

"At  the  time  it  [the  Spencer  letter]  was  written,  the  Japanese 
Government  were  seriously  considering  the  desirability  of  throw- 
ing up  the  whole  country  to  free  and  open  intercourse  with  the 
people  of  other  nations,  but  this  course  was  never  carried  out,  and 
they  have  continued  to  pursue  what  can  only  be  characterized  as  a 
yery  illiberal  policy,  in  regard  to  the  commercial  transactions  of 
foreigners  and  the  holding  of  land  by  persons  other  than  Japanese. 
We  are  only  venturing  on  a  supposition  ;  but  is  it  not  at  least  prob- 
able that  Mr.  Spencer's  letter  may  have  been  one  of  the  causes 
which  have  led  to  this  exclusive  action  on  the  Government's  part.'' 
Mr.  Spencer  enjoyed  a  great  and  universal  reputation  as  one  of 
the  world's  wisest  men,  and  it  is  also  well  known  that  his  teach- 
ings exercised  a  remarkable  influence  on  a  number  of  leading  Japa- 
nese. It  therefore  seems  by  no  means  unlikely  that  his  letter  to 
Baron  Kentaro  Kaneko  may  have  largely  tended  to  bring  about 
the  decision  at  which  the  Government  arrived.  It  was  certainly 
eminently  calculated  to  effect  this  result,  and  we  think  that  even 
many  of  Mr.  Spencer's  most  sincere  admirers  must  regret  that  he 
ever  felt  impelled  [to  write  tliis  letter].  Probably  Mr.  Spencer, 
in  spite  of  his  great  intellect  and  general  strength  of  character, 
was  not  free  from  tlie  foible  which  induces  many  people  to  think 
that  they  are  capable  of  laying  down  the  law  on  any  and  every 
possible  subject.  He  had  never  been  either  to  Japan  or  the  Far 
East — possibly  the  regions  of  the  earth  least  comprehensible  to 
home-staying  residents  of  Europe — and  he,  therefore,  had  no  direct 
knowledge  of  the  siilijects  on  which  he  was  writing.  That,  under 
such  circumstances,  he  should  have  thought  it  right  to  give  advice 
which  might  obviously  produce  momentous  events  can  only  be  re- 
garded as  one  of  those  aberrations  of  judgment  to  which  great 
men— as  well  as  the  rest  of  u«-are  liable." 
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NOTABLE    BOOKS    OF    THE    DAY. 


IN  THE  DAYS  OF  QUEEN  ELIZABETH. 


KiK  Mortimer.     By  Mary  Johnston.     Cloth,  350  pp. 
&  Brothers. 


Price,  $1.50.     Harper 


MISS  JOHNSTON  strikes  ponderous  whacks  on  the  anvil  of  ro- 
mance to  fashion  "  Sir  ^lortiiner."  She  gives  us  a  sublimated 
dime-novel,  stirring  in  love  and  adventure.  Yea,  gramercy,'tis 
a  crowder's  galimaufry  to  which  the  reading  Justiciar  is  hereholpen: 
for  the  screed  is  a  tiercel-gentle  in  attack.  This  sentence  is  introduced 
here  as  hint  of  the  verbal  seasoning.  One  with  scant  ken  of  the  Eliza- 
bethan diction  shall  perforce  be  driven  to  his  lexicon.  To  put  brave 
words  like  these  into  the  mouths  of  the  characters  maybe  conscien- 
tiousness as  to  local  color;  but  as  the  story  is  not  told  by  one  of  the 
period,  it  must  be  ascribed  to  idiosjmcrasy  that  she  incorporates  into 
the  novel  such  things  as  "calenture,"  "spital,'"  "Justiciar,"  "night- 
rail,"  "balass-ruby,"  "agong  "  (this,  even  the  dictionary  hath  notj,  and 
the  like. 

Sir  Mortimer  Fane  is  a  fascinating  gentleman  of  restricted  revenues, 
but  rich  in  personal  endowment;  for  he  is  a  courtier  dashing  enough  to 
captivate  Elizabeth's  unvirginal  eye,  a  cavalier,  a  poet  and  adventurer. 
He  engages  in  one  buccaneering  exploit  for  glory  and  coin,  after  he  has 
told  his  love  to  a  beautiful  maid  of  honor  whom  he  has  celebrated  in 
madrigals  as  "  Dione."  Her  real  name  is  almost  as  choice — Damaris. 
Tho  he  is  a  veritable  d'Artagnan  for  fighting  and  daring,  he  comes  to 
grief  in  a  bold  enterprise,  and  the  reader  is  treated  to  a  real  sensation 
and  a  diaphanous  mystery,  which  is  kept  up  till  the  close  of  the  story, 
when  the  gauzy  veil  is  rent.  This  is  on  Sir  Mortimer's  second  marine 
venture,  this  time  for  revenge.     Lastly,  he  sails  back  into  Love's  port, 

"a  wreck,  but  a  most  interesting 
one,"  as  Mrs.  George  Bancroft  said  of 
Tom  Moore  in  one  of  her  "Letters 
from  England." 

There  is  a  dash  of  court  life,  and 
once  the  worthy  daughter  of  bluff 
King  Hal  appears  on  the  scene.  Miss 
Johnston's  spirited  etching  of  the 
crowned  virago  deserves  quotation 
as  a  specimen  of  her  style  and  by 
reason  of  its  correct  estimate  of  Queen 
Elizabeth  : 

"  A  noble  presence  moving  in  the 
full  luster  of  sovereignty,  a  princess 
who,  despite  all  womanish  faults,  was 
a  wise  king  unto  her  people,  a  maiden 
ruler  to  whom  in  that  aftermath  of 
chivalry  men  gave  a  personal  regard, 
rose-colored  and  fanciful ;  the  woman 
not  above  coquetry,  vanity,  and 
double-dealing,  the  monarch  whose 
hand  was  heavy  upon  the  council- 
board,  whose  will  perverted  law,  whose  prime  wish  was  the  w-elfare  of 
her  people — she  drew  near  to  the  man  (Sir  Mortimer)  to  whom  she 
had  shown  fair  promise  of  settled  favor,  but  to  whose  story,  told  by 
his  admiral  and  commented  upon  by  those  about  her,  she  had  that 
day  listened  between  bursts  of  her  great  oaths  and  with  an  ominous 
flashing  of  jewels  upon  her  hands.'' 

There  is  a  full-lunged  sentence,  big  with  portraiture  and  hard  to  parse. 
Little  more  need  be  said  about  IMiss  Johnston's  latest  work.  It  is  in- 
teresting, in  a  light  and  flashy  way,  but  one  hears  the  scratching  of  the 
pen  and  wonders  why  the  lady  should  forsake  the  Virginia  that  has 
stood  her  in  such  good  stead  for  "  Merry  England."  The  query  may 
rise:  What  would  have  been  the  consequence  if  "  Sir  Mortimer"  and 
■"  To  Have  and  to  Hold  "  had  occupied  each  other's  place  ? 


MARY  JOHNSTON. 


A   RESOLUTE   FLIGHT  OF   HUMOR. 

The  Gorron  Elopement.     By  Carolyn  Wells  and  Harrj-  Persons  Taber. 
Cloth,  235  pp.     Price,  $1.25.  "Doubleday,  Page  &  Co. 

IT  is  not  necessary  to  criticize  a  humorous  book  or  story  too  rigor- 
ously ;  but,  of  course,  some  books  of  the  sort  are  much  better  than 
others.  This  one,  whose  carpenter  work  has  been  done  by  two,  is 
one  of  the  "  others."  The  idea  of  it  is  good,  there  are  several  amusing 
incidents  and  some  "  funny  "  characters  ;  but  you  feel  that  the  authors 
have  knit  their  brows  and  consulted  each  other  seriously  :  "  Don't  you 
think  this  would  be  funny  ?  " 

The  main  idea  is  Stocktonian.  A  young  married  couple  are  so 
harassed  by  claims  upon  their  hospitality  that  they  run  away  when  a 
newly  married  couple  send  word  that  they  are  going  to  make  them  a 
visit.  They  make  their  escape  stealthily  and  go  anywhere.  They  wind 
up  at  a  magnificent  summer-hotel  in  Maine  with  a  capacity  for  seven  or 
eight  hundred  guests,  and  find  that  they  are  the  only  ones  who  have 
come  there  for  two  months  !  It  is  perfectly  equipped  and  well  kept, 
but  there  they  are  alone  in  its  luxurious  loneliness.  Why  this  is  so,  the 
reader  may  find  out  by  finishing  the  book. 
Two  young  men  and  a  young  woman  join  their  ranks,  so  to  speak, 


later,  and  they  have  a  jolly  time.     Picnics,  rides,  private  theatricals 
and  a  bazar  are  their  diversions,  as  well  as  love-making  ;  for  the  girl  is 
a  tremendous  flirt  and  has  two  stunning  young  men  and  one  married 
man  to  practise  her  arts  upon. 
There  is  a  "  Captain  Haskins,"  an  aged  one-legged  Nantucket  whaler, 
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who  has  charge  of  the  livery,  which  comprises  "  Nancy  Hanks"  and 
"  Belle  Hamlin  "  and  a  "barge."  "Joseph  Rodman  Payne,"  a  large 
black  dog  whom  "Aunt  Zip"  "collogues"  with,  is  made  to  work  a 
little  over  time. 

It  is  a  summer  book  and  will  fill  an  hour  pleasantly.  The  characters 
are  given,  quite  like  a  playbill,  after  the  table  of  contents.  This  may 
insinuate  future  dramatization  :  but  it  would  take  a  master  playwright 
to  transpose  the  book  to  the  stage. 


A   STUDY    IN   NEW   YORK   SOCIAL   SURFACE 

LIFE. 

The  Horse  Leech's  Daughters.     By  Margaret  Doyle  Jackson.    Cloth, 
351  pp.     Price,  $1.50.     Houghton,  MifHin  Company. 

THIS  story  is  a  clever  piece  of  work.    In  terse  strength  of  expres- 
sion and  the  cut  and  thrust  play  of  character  upon  character  it 
strikes  the  reader  at  many  points  as  extremely  clever;  but,  fol- 
lowing this  conviction,  lurks  the  haunting  regret  that  the  author  did 
not  expend  her  undoubted  strength  upon  some  creation  more  humanly 
lovable  than  is  the  central  figure  in  her  story. 

The  verse  from  Prpverbs,  of  course— "  The  horse  leech  hath  two 
daughters,  crying  '  give,  give,'  " — inspires  the  title,  the  daughters  in 
this  case  being  two  attractive  young  New  York  women,  the  one  mar- 
ried, the  other,  chiefly  by  reason  of  an  old,  deep,  well-hidden  love  for 
the  man  whom  the  other  had  captured  and  married,  remaining  single. 
The  talent  of  both  w-omen  for  wringing  money— Leone  Cleworth  from 
her  husband  and  Belle  Warner  from  her  father — ftirnishes  the  only  point 
of  resemblance  between  them.  Belle 
is  great-hearted  in  the  use  of  her 
money  ;  Leone  smelts  all  she  can  lay 
hands  on  for  the  adornment  of  her 
own  small  person. 

To  outline  further  the  career  of 
these  women  would  mar  the  interest 
of  the  story.  The  good  woman  has, 
of  course,  the  least  history,  and  is 
less  typical.  Leone  Clew-orth  might 
stand  for  a  latter-day  New  York 
Becky  Sharp,  for  no  other  city  could 
so  well  produce  her.  The  simile  is, 
however,  hardly  fair  to  Becky.  Thack- 
eray's character  was  clever,  adroit, 
subtle — an  artist  even  in  sin.  Wher- 
ever and  however  she  came  upon  the 
scene,  she  never  failed  to  create  an  at- 
mosphere distinctly  her  own.  Leone 
achieves  nothing  of  this  sort.  She 
only    poses,   asserts,    postures.     Her 

god,  like  Becky's,  is  respectability,  her  fetich  society;  yet,  despite  her 
assumptions,  she  never  really  convinces  that  she  is  in  Society. 

Leone  recalls  a  pithy  saying  of  the  late  famous  artist,  William  Morris 
Hunt:  "Nothing  exists  without  a  background;  it's  where  the  bird  is 
that  makes  the  bird."  Leone  lacks  background.  She  exhales  none  of 
those  indefinable  yet  potent  bred-in-the-bone  little  characteristics  which 
betray  distinctive  antecedents  of  one  sort  or  another.  She  is,  in  short, 
a  strongly  accentuated  reminder  of  many  women  seen  floating  on  the 
surface  wavfe  of  New  York  social  life,  women  whose  swagger  is  above 
criticism,  who  wear  their  clothes  perfectly,  who  carry  themselves  as 
choice  specimens  of  Gotham  society,  but  of  whom  people  of  settled 
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position  know  absolutely  nothing.  Of  the  possibility  of  such  women 
Leone  offers  a  highly  colored  study. 

The  author  has  made  her  story  melodramatic  rather  than  artistic,  by 
reason  of  handling  her  puppets  too  seriously.  She  seems  even  to  sup- 
port Leone's  own  pretensions  in  regarding  herself  as  a  New  York  mon- 
daine  of  assured  position,  altho  she  freely  permits  her  to  patronize  the 
street-cars  and  to  brook  impertinences  from  a  newly  met,  moneyed, 
caddishly  brutal  German;  and  at  a  swell  reception  in  her  own  house 
the  guests  no  sooner  meet  than  they  fall  to  discussing  stocks,  bonds, 
percentages,  and  speculation,  quite  as  if  they  were  on  the  floor  of  the 
Stock  Exchange.  The  men  in  the  story  hardly  count,  except  to  pro- 
ject the  women. 

Despite  all  this,  however,  Mrs.  Jackson  shows  uncommon  ability  in 
this  book,  which  is  in  every  way  the  antipodes  of  her  first  story,  "A 
Daughter  of  the  Pit";  and  when  she  sets  her  imagination  to  play 
around  characters  that  claim  her  sympathy,  we  may  look  for  work  fine 
and  strong.  She  hates  Leone,  and  betrays  it  in  places  where  she  ought 
to  have  let  her  only  amuse  the  reader.  But,  then,  George  Eliot  herself 
could  not  forgive  the  feminine  characters  she  disliked.  The  faults  of 
the  work  lie  in  want  of  humor  and  an  overseriousness  that  seeks  to  save 
itself  in  melodrama. 


a-soldiering  "  for  a  living,"  and  for  no  other  reason.  They  are  "true 
to  their  salt."  but  nothing  more.  Dearest  of  all  to  them  are  family, 
horses,  and  the  little  plot  of  ground. 


AMONG   SAHIBS  AND   SEPOYS. 

Leaves  from  the  Diaries  of  a  Soldif.r  and  Shorts.man,  during 
Twenty  Years  Service  in  India,  Afghanistan,  Egypt,  and 
Other  Countries.  By  Lieut. -Gen.  Sir  Montagu  Gilbert  Gerard, 
K.C.B.,  K. C.S.I.  Cloth,  399  pp.  Illustrated.  Price,  $4  net.  E.  P.  Dut- 
ton  &  Co. 

IT  is  of  "Arms  and  the  Man"  that  this  old  campaigner  sings — of 
camps  and  cantonments,  of  marches  and  charges,  of  shika-tents 
and  the  chase,  of  the  saddle  and  the  howdah,  of  the  "  bagging  "  of 
elephants  and  the  "  sticking"  of  pigs;  of  Bheelsand  Afghans,  Goorkhas 
and  Afridis,  Sikhs  and  Pathans.  A  few  of  us  who  have  smoked  and 
yawned  in  mess-tents  in  Bengal,  who  have  been  entertained  by  the 
"  tall  talk  "  of  the  "  Old  Shikarri  "  (who  "  bagged  "  971  elephants  the 
last  time  he  was  out,  "  and  all  bulls,  sir  ;  I  never  consent  to  pull  trigger 
at  a  cow!") — we  who  have  foregathered  with  the  old  Shikarri  at  tiffin 
in  cantonments,  are  glad  now  to  get  away,  even  with  such  a  mighty 
hunter  as  Sir  Montagu,  to  his  finer  game  among  the  Sahibs  and  the  na- 
tives, the  Baboos  and  the  Bunias,  the  Sepoys  and  the  "  Tommies." 

In  discussing  the  mental  and  moral  qualities  of  the  native  Indians, 
especially  that  "guileless  simplicity"  concerning  which  the  greener 
traveler  is  apt  to  lapse  into  "  gush,"  Sir  ^Montagu  is  disposed  to  have 
recourse  to  an  illustrative  anecdote.  When  Sir  Montagu,  on  an  inter- 
esting occasion,  asked  a  prisoner  why  he  had  killed  an  unarmed  vil- 
lager who  was  serving  as  his  guide,  the  answer  was  :  "  As  he  walked  in 
front,  carrying  my  bundle,  the  idea  came  to  me,  what'a  beautiful  sword- 
cut  his  neck  offered!"     "Well?"     "Well,  that's  all;  he  fell." 

The  native  delights  in  the  heavy  hand  of  "  the  master,"  because  be 
understands  and  admires  it.  Arbitrary  and  despotic  rule,  if  justly  ad- 
ministered, is  far  better  suited  to  the  Oriental  mind  and  character  than 
any  slow  and  tedious  legal  formalities.  Mild  measures  invite  its  con- 
tempt. A  certain  colonel  ("  Thur  and  Parkur  district"),  used  to  tear  up 
usurers'  bonds  and  cowhide  the  holders  of  them  when  cases  of  sharp  prac- 
tise were  brought  before  him.  His  unconstitutional  proceedings  so 
endeared  him  to  the  people  that  he  kept  a  district,  "  as  large  as  York- 
shire," quiet  throughout  the  mutiny  without  the  aid  of  a  single  British 
bayonet.  And  there  was  a  fine  old  fire-eating  Sikh  who  had  served 
under  Runjeet  Singh  against  the  Afghans.  He  cherished  an  unbounded 
admiration  for  Aratabili,  one  of  Runjeet's  Italian  generals,  who  planted 
a  gallows  on  every  cross-road;  "and  the  Sahib  always  liked  to  see  a 
tassel  hanging  on  them."  Once,  when  riding  through  the  bazar  at 
Peshawar,  eight  or  ten  shots  were  fired  at  him  from  the  rear  ranks  of  a 
dense  crowd,  Aratabili  promptly  hanged  the  nearest  ten  Mussulmans. 
"  Never  another  shot  was  fired  at  him  in  Peshawar." 

Sir  Montagu  Gerard  finds  his  lively  aversion  in  the  Bengali  Baboos, 
"that  pestilent  and  openly  disloyal  class  of  the  Hindu  community 
which  enjoys  as  little  honor  in  its  own  country  as  is  proverbially  ac- 
corded to  prophets."  He  once  asked  a  shrewd  old  Punjabi  how  he 
would  like  to  be  governed  by  the  Baboos,  should  the  British  abandon 
India.  Very  pithy  was  the  old  man's  reply.  "  Within  six  months 
there  would  be  left  neither  a  two-anna  piece  nor  a  virgin  in  all  Bengal." 
The  one  idea  of  the  bustling  Baboo  is  how  to  get  into  government 
employment  or  a  snug  place  in  some  company  office. 

It  is  a  relief  to  get  beyond  the  slums  of  trade  and  "  agencies  "  and 
petty  office,  and  all  the  sickening  tricks  and  dodges  of  the  servile  herd 
one  encounters  in  the  bazars,  that  we  may  draw  free  and  generous 
breath  among  the  Sikhs  and  the  dauntless  little  Goorkhas  in  "  the  lines." 
Born  soldiers  these,  '•  rocked  in  a  buckler  and  fed  from  a  blade."  To  a 
Sikh  steel  is  a  sacred  metal;  to  be  shot  in  the  back  is  the  unpardonable 
sin;  while,  even  in  his  home,  to  die  in  a  bed  is  shame  to  him;  let  him 
get  his  honorable  discharge  on  the  bare  ground. 

Pathans,  Sikhs,  and  Goorkhas,  Sir  Montagu  tells  us,  can  march  far- 
ther, shoot  better,  and  live  on  scantier  fare  tlian  the  more  civilized 
European  races,  while  they  instinctively  acquire  g^eat  esprit  de  corps. 
But  in  their  vocabulary  there  is  no  such  word  as  patriotism;  they  go 


LINCOLN    AT    FIRST    HAND. 

Abraham  Lincoln  and  His  Presidency.  By  Joseph  H.  Barrett,  LL.D- 
Illustrated.  In  two  volumes.  Vol.  I.,  379  pages;  Vol.  II.,  411  pages. 
Price,  $5  net.     The  Robert  Clarke  Company,  Cincinnati. 

IMMEDIATELY  after  the  first  nomination  of  Abraham  Lincoln  as 
the  Republican  candidate  for  the  presidency,  he  was  visited  at  his 
home  by  the  author  of  these  volumes,  to  whom  had  been  assigned 
the  task  of  compiling  the  inevitable  "  campaign  life."  Mr.  Barrett  was 
made  welcome  in  the  modest  home  of  the  nominee,  and  an  intimacy, 
thus  ensuing,  lasted  without  interruption  until  the  day  of  Lincoln's 
taking  off. 

We  are,  therefore,  dealing  with  the  great  war  President  at  first  hand, 
and  Mr.  Barrett  can  impart  a  freshness  and  even  an  authoritativeness 
to  his  work  that  must  win  for  it  very  great  weight.  But  apart  from 
these  considerations,  the  author  seems  to  afford  us  a  new  and  clear 
view  of  Lincoln  in  three  tense  and  crucial  periods  of  his  life.  The  first 
of  these  comprises  the  formative  years,  when  the  metal  of  Lincoln's 
character  was  forged  on  the  anvil  of  frontier  experience.  Next  is  the 
Lincoln-Douglas  debate,  which  seemed  at  one  moment  to  have  set  the 
seal  of  ultimate  failure  upon  the  career  of  the  man  who  saved  this 
Union.  Finally  we  come  to  the  cruel  dilemma  which  ended  with  the 
removal  of  General  McClellan  from  the  command  of  an  army  which 
worshiped  him. 

It  seems  to  us  that  any  biographer  of  Lincoln  must  be  judged  accord- 
ing to  the  success  with  which  he  handles  these  three  phases.  Mr.  Bar- 
rett handles  them  strongly  and  he  never  gets  out  of  his  depth.  He 
makes  us  see  that  the  one  asset  of  the  young  Lincoln  was  character. 
The  growth  of  that  character,  as  studied  in  the  earlier  chapters,  be- 
comes a  process  of  absorbing  interest.  The  outcome  of  such  a  growth 
is  manifest  when  we  come  to  the  debate  with  Douglas.  When  that 
debate  closed  and  the  two  men  stepped  down  from  the  platforms.  Lin- 
coln had  definitely  attained  national  prominence.  Nothing  could  ex- 
ceed the  skill  and  the  convincing  logic  of  the  biography  up  to  this  point. 
Mr.  Barrett  never  lets  go  of  Lincoln  for  a  moment,  and  he  spares  us 
those  large  historical  and  philosophical  generalizations  which,  however 
instructive,  are  really  digressions.  We  have  a  sense  of  intimacy  with 
Lincoln  that  constitutes  a  point  of  view  in  itself. 

In  the  game  of  cross  purposes  with  McClellan.  Mr.  Barrett  takes  sides 
from  the  first.  He  condemns  the  general  and  sympathizes  with  the 
President.  The  patient,  considerate  Lincoln  of  these  pages  is  driven  to 
sheer  distraction  by  the  long,  long  wait  for  that  army  of  the  Potomac 
to  move.  It  seems,  at  last,  to  be  in  motion,  but,  like  those  glacier 
masses  on  Alpine  heights,  it  stops  on  what  seems  the  eve  of  some  for- 
ward sweep.  The  commanding  general  can  not  reconcile  the  Presi- 
dent's anxiety  for  the  safety  of  Washington  with  urgent  suggestions  to 
go  to  Richmond.  Rivers  of  ink  have  flowed  over  this  subject.  Military 
men  insist  that  no  civilian  executive  should  undertake  to  do  the  work 
of  the  strategist.  Mr.  Barrett  understands  that  Lincoln  was  responsible 
to  the  country  for  the  conduct  of  the  war,  and  he  thinks  it  right  that  a 
general  who  failed  to  grasp  the  point  was  made  to  give  way  to  a  general 
who  did.  Putting  aside  the  controversial  aspect  of  the  case,  the  narra- 
tion of  events  is  terse  and  strong.  Lincoln's  letters  of  entreaty  are 
drawn  upon  for  apt,  illuminating  quotations.  We  know  what  the  Pres- 
ident thought  about  it  all,  and  we  share  the  anxieties  of  his  sleepless 
nights. 

From  the  high  level  of  these  chapters  there  is  no  descent  in  any  por- 
tion of  the  biography.  Mr.  Barrett  does  not  flood  us  with  anecdote. 
His  quotation  of  original  documents  is  appropriate  and  in  proportion. 
He  tries  no  fine  writing.     He  creates  a  Lmcoln  atmosphere. 


A  STORY  BY  HAWTHORNE'S  GRANDCHILD. 


A    Country   Interlude.      Bv    Hildegard    Hawthorne. 
Price,  $1.25.     Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 


Cloth,    161    pp. 


A  NOVELETTE  by  the  granddaughter  of  Nathaniel  Hawthorne  and 
the  daughter  of  Julian  Hawthorne  may  be  regarded  as  doubly 
handicapped.     However,   the  glory  of  her  forbears  will  at  least 
secure  her  a  hearing.     Genius  is  not  transmissible,  but  temperament 
very  often  is,  as  appears  in  the  present  case. 

Miss  Hawthorne  has  had  poems  and  stories  printed  in  the  leading 
periodicals,  but  this  is  her  first  longer  work.  "  A  Country  Interlude" 
is  a  prettily  written  story,  with  a  clean  love  interest.  The  style  is  good, 
in  fact,  the  best  thing,  artistically  considered,  about  the  little  volume. 
Truth  forbids  more  praise  than  this.  There  is  no  hint  of  either  of  her 
immediate  forbears  in  its  quality.  Undoubtedly  the  authoress  herself 
placed  no  higher  estimate  on  this  pleasant  novelette.  The  lack  of  any 
vaulting  ambition,  either  as  to  invention  or  psychological  analysis  or 
even  exquisite  writing  on  her  part,  calls  for  approval.  To  pass  any 
definite  judgment  on  her  ability  in  the  literary  field  is  not  in  order  until 
other  specimens  of  work  appear  from  her  pen.  The  love  of  nature 
which  breathes  through  the  pages  of  this  "  Country  Interlude"  seems 
a  genuine  one,  and  suggests  a  distant  relationship  to  that  of  "  Eliza- 
beth "  of  the  "Garden." 
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BOOKS   RECEIVED. 

The  Literary  Digest  is  in  receipt  of  the  fol- 
lowing books  : 

"Rossetti."— Arthur  C.  Benson.  (238  pp.;  $0.75 
net.     The  Macinillan  Companj-.) 

"  The  Fire-Bringer."— William  Vaughn  Moody. 
(Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  $1.10  net.) 

"  Kwaidaw."  —  Lafcadio  Hearn.  (Houghton. 
Mifflin  &  Co.,  $1.50.) 

"  William  Hickling  Prescott."— Rollo  Ogden. 
(239  pp. ;  $i.ionet.     Houghton,  Jlifflin  &  Co.) 

"The  Frontiersmen." — Charles  Egbert  Crad- 
dock.    (Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  $1.50.) 

"Strong  Mac."— S.  R.  Crockett.  (Dodd,  Mead 
&  Co.,  $1.50.) 

"The  Darrow  Enigma." — Melvin  I>.  Severy. 
O^odd,  Mead  &  Co.,  $1.50.) 

"  Omar  and  Fitzgerald  and  other  Poems.'  John 
G.  Jury.     (Whitaker  &  Ray  Co.,  $1.25.) 

"  When  a  Maid  Marries."— Lavinia  Hart.  (Dodd, 
Mead  &  Co.,  $1.00  net.) 

"  Physical  Training  for  Women  by  Japanese 
Methods." — H.  Irving  Hancock,  (tj.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons,  $1.25  net.) 

"The  Day  of  the  Dog."— George  Barr  Mc- 
Cutcheon.     (Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  $1.25.) 

"The  Present  South." — Edgar  Gardiner  Mur- 
phey.  (335  pp.  ;  $1.50  net.  The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany.) 

"Dollars  and  Democracy." — Sir  Philip  Burne- 
Jones,  Bart.  (244  pp. ;  $i.2s  net.  D.  Appleton  & 
Co.) 

"The  Life  of  an  Actor."— Pierce  Egan.  (D.  Ap- 
pleton &  Co.,  $1.50.") 

"The  Vineyard  "—John  Oliver  Hobbes.  (D. 
Appleton  &  Co.,  $1.50.) 

"  Where  Did  Life  Begin  ?  "— G.  Hilton  Scribner. 
(Charles  Scribner's  Sons.) 

"Churches  of  Christ."— John  T.  Brown.  (683 
pp.    John  B.  Morton  Company,  i,ouisville,  Ky.) 

"Christopher  Columbus."— Vol.  III.— John  Boyd 
Thacher.  (775  pp.  ;  $9.00  net.  G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons.) 

"  American  Problems."— Joseph  A.  Vance.  (252 
pp.;  fo.75net.     The  Winona  PublishingCompany.) 

"By  the  Fireside." — Charles  Wagner.  (300  pp.; 
$1.00  net.    McClure.  Phillips  &  Co.) 

"Su.sannah  and  One  Other."— E.  ifaria  Albanesi. 
(McClure.  Phillips  &  Co  ,  $1.50.) 


CURRENT    POETRY. 

The  Parting. 
By  Theodosi.\  Garrison. 
Good-by.     I  bind  the  sandals  on  your  feet — 
The  winged  sandals,  wonderful  and  fleet ; 
I  have  no  wish  to  hold  you,  keep  you  so  ; 
Yet  wait,  and  smile — and  kiss  me  ere  you  go. 
(Oh,  little  dream,  so  sweet  you  were,  so  sweet !) 

Good-by.    You  see,  I  smile  ;  I  :iin  not  sad. 
Nay,  you  were  but  a  transient  truest  I  had, 


-r^p»-  7 


CANOEING 


Comfort  In  camuiiijr  iltpfmi^  to  a  (rreatl 

I  extent  upon  the  IVeeduui  from  anuoyantes,  I 

I  Buch    as    mosquitoes    and    tlieti.      In  tbel 

»ha(Ii<>!tt  nooks  and  comers  the  pe»tH  are  I 

always  found.     Yuu  can  thoroughly  eujuy' 

I  IRnOTI  ni/    *^^  Muiet    seclusion  of  a  shady  nook  I 

JilMS  I  I  ^K    ^vitbuut  annoyance  it  you  burn  Jap-  | 

'  stick.      It' not    only  drives  away   all  I 

DRIVES  AWAY     flies   and    mosquitoes,    but   lends    an  | 

agreeable  odor.     Box  of  12  Jnpslicks, 

each  burning  one  hour,  nmik-d,  1'.5  els 


MOSQUITOES 

|THECULECI0EC0.,    170   Summer  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


Actual 
Size  of 
Piciure 
I4xig 


iohe 

A  merican  Girl  Pictures==FREE 

THESE  charming  pictures  (five  in  the  complete  series) 
of  the  loveliest  types  of  the  American  girl,  we  are  giv- 
ing away  to  introduce  our  brand  of  PURE  BORAX. 
These  are  pictures  of  rare  character  and  artistic  merit,  and 
have  been  issued  in  a  handsome  form  for  framing.  They 
will  make  a  charming  addition  to  any  home,  and  every  one 
who  Is  a  lover  of  pictures  will  be  delighted  to  possess  them. 
The  small  illustration  only  gives  a  hint  of  the  real  beauty 
of  the  full-size  pictures. 

To  those  who  will  send  us  a  box  top  (and  four  cents  in 
stamps  to  cover  cost  of  mailing)  from  a  package  of  "  20 
MULE-TEAM  BORAX"— which  maybe  bought  at  any 
grocery  or  drug  store — we  will  send,  carefully  packed,  a  fine, 
large  reproduction,  size  14x19,  on  heavy  plate  paper,  for 
framing.  Ask  for  head  No.  3,  and  address,  "  Department 
F,  Pacific  Coast  Borax  Company,  New  York  City." 

BORAX — A   Household  Necessity    . 

After  you  have  used  the  first  box  of  BORAX,  you  will  wonder  how  you  ever  got 
along  without  it.  If  you  will  bathe  your  face  every  night  in  warm  BORAX  water,  you 
will  soon  notice  the  difference  in  the  clearness  of  your  complexion  and  the  smoothness 
of  your  skin.  A  little  BORAX  in  the  water  makes  the  bath 
really  cleansing  —  puts  the  pores  of  the  body  in  a  natural  and 
healthy  condition.  The  secret  of  the  wonderful  power  of  BO- 
RAX lies  in  a  very  simple  \?i\\— IT  SOFTENS  WA  TER.  You 
will  be  astonished  to  see  how  much  easier  and  quicker  and  better 
you  can  wash  things — in  the  laundry,  in  housecleaning — by  add- 
ing a  little  BORAX  to  the  water.  But  be  careful  to  get  Pure 
Borax.     Ask  for  "  20-MULE-TEAM  BRAND."     It's  pure. 

PACIFIC  COAST  BORAX  COMPANY 

Largest  Refiners  of  Pure  Borax  in  the    World 


NEW  YORK 


CHICAGO 


.SAX  FRANCISCO 
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Who   shared   inj-    fare    and   made   my   dwellini; 

bright 
One  sun-filled  morning  and  one  moon-swaye^l 
night. 
(Oh,  little  dream,  how  glad  you  were,  how  glad  !  "i 

Good-by.     My  hand  has  set  the  door  ajar. 
No  broken  prayer  your  open  path  may  mar. 

I  have  no  tears  to  bid  you  from  your  way  ; 

And  yet— ah,  yet !  one  moment  turn  and  stay. 
(Oh,  little  dream,  so  far  you  go,  so  far  \) 

—From  The  Cosmopolitan  Magazine. 


On    One  Who  Was  Unselfish. 
By  Richard  Kirk. 

Because  he  did  not  ask  a  name 
They  gave  their  smiles  and   tears  and  crowned 
him  ; 
And  since  he  could  not  hope  for  fame. 

Contentment  came  and  put   her  arms   around 
him. 

—From  LippincotVs  Magazine. 
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Panama. 

By  James  Jeffrey  Roche. 
Here  the  oceans  twain  have  waited 
All  the  ages  to  be  mated,— 
Waited  long  and  waited  vainly, 
Tho  the  script  was  written  plainly: 
"  This,  the  portal  of  the  sea, 
Opes  for  him  who  holds  the  key  ; 
Here  the  empire  of  the  earth 
Waits  in  patience  for  its  birth." 

But  the  Spanish  monarch,  dimly 

Seeing  little,  answered  grimly  : 

"  North  and  South  the  land  is  Spain's  ; 

As  God  gave  it,  it  remains. 

He  who  seeks  to  break  the  tie, 

By  mine  honor,  he  shall  die  !  "  * 

So  the  centuries  rolled  on. 
And  the  gift  of  great  Colon, 
l,ike  a  spendthrift's  heritage. 
Dwindled  slowly,  age  by  age. 
Till  the  flag  of  red  and  gold 
Fell  from  hands  unnerved  and  old. 
And  the  granite-pillared  gate 
Waited  still  the  key  of  fate. 

Who  shall  hold  that  magic  key 

But  the  child  of  destiny, 

In  whose  veins  has  mingled  long 

All  the  best  blood  of  the  strong? 

He  who  takes  his  place  by  grace 

Of  no  single  tribe  or  race, 

But  by  many  a  rich  bequest 

From  the  bravest  and  the  best. 

Sentinel  of  duty,  here 

Must  he  guard  a  hemisphere. 

Let  the  old  world  keep  its  ways  ; 
Naught  to  him  its  blame  or  praise; 
Naught  lis  greed,  or  hate,  or  fear  ; 
For  all  swords  be  sheathed  here. 

Yea,  the  gateway  shall  be  free 
Unto  all,  from  sea  to  sea  ; 
And  no  fratricidal  slaughter 
Shall  defile  its  sacred  water  ; 
But— the  hand  that  oped  the  gate  shall  for- 
ever hold  the  key ! 

^Frotn  Scribner's  Magazine. 

•Philip   II.  decreed  the  penalty  of  death  for  anyone 
who  should  propose  cutting  a  canal  through  the  Isthmus. 

iSTOP   FORGETTING! 

'You  can  by  taking  the  Dickson 
Method  by  Maii. 

Simple,  Inexpensive,  eaHtly  acquired. 
^Increaneii  l)UHln*>N»   eapaeltj^  and  aoflal 
"^  ^pr«>iillKe  by  ^ivinf^  un  alert,  ready 
,ini'inory  for   names,  fares,  and 
(It^tailH  of  businesH  and  8tudy. 
I>r>eliip«  will,  capacily  for  thoDght, 
roncentratlon,       Pertionally  con- 
ducted    by    Prof.    Dickson,    of 
'(;hicai{0  Auditorium  Conserva- 
/tory     and     University    of    Notre 
Dame.  KIIKE  booklet  and  trial  coiiy 
riyhtefl  lesnon. 

TIIK  DICKSON  BCIIOOr.  OF  JIKJIORT 
7r4   The  Aadllorlnin,     -     -     ChicaKo,  Illinois. 


Readers  of  The  Litkhabt 


,Our  Books  Are  Indexed  BOTH  Alphabetically  and  By  Date — No  Other  Method  Permits  This 

All  kinds  of  Records  can  be  arranged  Better  and  found  Quicker 

in  our  Loose  Leaf  Binders,  than  if  kept  in  any  other  way. 

IT  WILL  COST  YOU  ABSOLUTELY  NOTHING  TO  PROVE  THIS. 

An  outfit  will  convince  you  that  our  method  COSTS  LESS  MONEY  AND  SAVES  MORE 

TIME  than  any  other ;  it  is  rapidly  taking  the  place  of  Card  Indexes, 

Bound  Books,  and  other  out-of-date  systems. 

Upon  receipt  of  $2.00  we  will  ship,  PREPAID,  direct  from  our  factory,  the  following  outfit : 

Our  Improved  Flat  Opening  Loose  Leaf  Binder,  covered  with  Imported  Buckram,  size  S^A 

in.  high,  8/4  in.  wide,  3  in.  thick ;  securely  holding  from  1  to  500  sheets. 
Two  Hundred  and  Fifty  Ledger  Sheets  or  Other  Blanks  (your  choice  of  38  different  forms) , 
printed  on  a  fine  quality  of  white  bond  paper,  size  5  in.  high  by  8  in.  wide. 

One  Complete  Set  of  Alphabetical  Index  Sheets,  to  fit  Binder,  with  durable  tabs  printed  on 

both  sides.         One  Special  Heavy  Index  Sheet,  niimbered  from  1  to  31. 
Fifty  Moore's  Movable  Metal  Markers,  for  indexing  records  According  to  Date. 

/-wTTTj  T71?*C"ir  "Rr^rM?"  "  ^loORE's  Modern  Methods,"  contains  nearly  loo  pages  of  valu- 
wUIV  Jl  XxVjVi  j^\J\J]\.  able  information  on  the  subject  of  Bookkeeping  and  Loose  Leaf  Ac- 
counting; it  illustrates  and  describes  the  various  ruled  and  printed  record  forms,  which  can  be  furnished 
with  this  outfit— a  Postal  brings  it.    Established  1839— Look  up  our  raUng,  and  send  your  order  to 

JOHN  C.  MOORE  CORPORATION,  200  stone  Street,  Rochester,  N.  Y, 

Maker  of  everything  in  the  line  of  Blank  Books,  Loose  Leaf  Binders,  and  Office  Stationery. 
MOORE'S   MODERN    METHODS    DON'T  COST  MONEY— THEY  SAVE    IT 


SPECIAL 
FEATURE 

World's 
Fair 

SAINT  LOUIS 


Buckingham  Club  Building,  new  and  strictly  flre-proof,  fronting  on  Forest  Park,  with  300  handsomely 
furnished  suites  of  rooms,  for  the  exclusive  use  of  members  and  their  families.    Will  open  April  30th,  liXM. 

People  of  high  social  and  business  standing,  desiring  the  best  accommodations  in  St.  Louis  during  their  visit 
to  the  World's  Fair,  are  joining  the  Club  All  applications  for  membership  must  be  approved  by  the  membei-ship 
committee.    The  Board  of  Directors  of  this  Club  is  composed  of  the  most  prominent  busines.s  men  of  St.  Louis 

If  interested,  send  us  your  name  and  address,  with  references,  and  club  book  and  full  particulars  will  be 
furnished  you.  Early  attention  is  important,  as  only  a  limited  number  of  members  v>-\\\  be  accepted.  Address 
BUCKINGHAM  CLUB,  ST.  LOUIS. 

REFERENCES  :  Hon.  D.  R.  Francis,  President  I<oiiisiana  Purchase  Exposition  Co.,  and 
every  Bank  or  Trust  Co.  in  St.  Louis. 


WHEN  YOU  VISIT  THE  WORLD'S  FAIR 

...Stop  at... 

The  Inside  Inn. 

You  will  thua  reside  ri^ht  inside  the 
pounds  and  save  all  tiresome  journeys  to 
and  fro.  2,257  Bed-  Rooms,  with  and  with- 
out bath,  and  a  Dinlng-lloom  which  seats 
2,500  people.  Extraordinary  protection 
against  fire— unexcelled  cuisine— superb 
service.  Rates $1.50  to $5.50  European  plan, 
K.OO  to  $7.00  American  plan,  which  Includes 
daily  admission  in  both  cases.  For  reser- 
vations and  full  details,  write 


THE  INSIDE  INN, 

World's  Fair  nrouniU, 


ST.  r.oiTis. 


The  "Best"  Light 

Is  n  portable  100  candle  power  llirht,  oost- 
ine  only  2ct8.  per  wiek.  Mukesand  burns 
Usowniras.  liriu-bter  than  electricity  or 
acetylene,  and  cheaper  tiian  lierost-ne.  Ho 
IMrl.  Not:r<-n«e.  No  Odor.  Over  100  Styles. 
Li(rhte<l  instantly  with  n  match.  ?;vcry 
lamp  warranted.  Agents  Wanted  Everywhere. 

THE    "BEST"    LIGHT.CO. 

92  E.  5th  Sl'cet.  CANTON.  OHIO. 

DiQEST  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when 


$8i00  OUTFIT  FREE. 

A  Dunlap  block,  Derby  or  Fedora  llat $S.6U 

A  pair  of  »iyll9b  I.ace  Shoes,  the  new  queen  last  2.50 
A  Percale  Shirt,  detaohoblo  Collar  A-  Cuffs  1.85 
A  Kent  .<llk  Four-ln-hnnd  Necktie  or  Kotr..  .50 

A  pair  ot  fancy  Web  Klnstlo  Suspenders.. ..  50 

A  Japanese  feillk  Handkerchief. .60 

A  pair  of  fancy  Lisle  Thread   ^ocks .85 

Xbouisnds  of  American  citjiens  pay  euh  for  tht> $8.00 

To  Introduce  our 
famous     made     to 
^  >■    .,,  ,  1     measure        custom 

■«>  i     tailoring   wo   luake 

!  1.    '  i     this  nnequaled  offer 

of  a  GENU  IN  E 
CHEVIOT  Suit 
made  to  your 
mensure  In  tbo 
Intest  Kntrllfh  Sack 
Stylo,  well  mndo  and 
durably  trimmed, 
foronlyglO.  Equal 
toyotir  local  tmtor'a 
ix^E.  $20  suit  aod  give  jo\x 

all  tho  above  com- 
plofo  outfit  FKEE. 
Send  us  your  nam© 
and  address  and  we 
will  send  you 

FREE  SAMPLES 

.    of    cloth,  rueasure- 

ment     blank     and 

„    ..    —   .  ~  tapellno  for  size  of 

Bnit,  Hat, Shoes  mid  Shirt. 

Send  no  money  but  write  to-day  to 

CENTS'    COMPLETE    OUTFITTINO     C0.> 
Dspt.     gg4,     242  Market  St„     CHICACO. 

,    KEFERE.\'CE:         First  National  Bank, 
Chicago;  Capital  and  Surplus,  9li,0W>,W)t, 

writing  to  advertisers. 
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PERSONALS. 

The  Head  of  the  Army. —  A  story  is  told  of 
General  Chaffee  in  the  Philippines  which  illus- 
trates the  solicitude  for  the  comfort  of  his  men 
which  underlies  his  rough  exterior.  Says  Frederic 
Williams  in  The  Cosmopolitan  : 

It  was  at  Legaspi,  in  the  southern  portion  of  the 
archipelago,  whither  he  had  gone  to  inspect  an 
army  post.  After  going  through  the  barracks,  he 
visited  the  hospital,  and  not  questioning  the  sur- 
geons in  charge,  inquired  of  the  men  themselves 
as  to  their  needs.  In  this  way  he  learned  that 
many  were  suffering  from  dysentery,  yet  were 
not  given  the  milk  diet  which  they  needed  be- 
cause there  was  no  milk. 

'•How  is  it,  then,  we  had  milk  at  the  table  this 
morning?"  asked  General  Chafifee  of  the  surgeon 
in  charge. 

"There  is  only  enough  condensed  milk  for  the 
officers'  mess,"  was  the  reply. 

"Let  these  men  have  it,"  was  the  response,  "and 
we  will  do  without  till  the  supply  is  adequate." 

Quay's  Half  Cigar.  —  Senator  Quay  likes  to 
smoke  cigars.  He  usually  has  one  in  his  mouth 
when  he  is  not  in  the  Senate  Chamber,  says  the 
Washington  Times,  and  sometimes  he  then  chews 
an  unlighted  one.  A  short  time  ago  his  doctor 
told  him  he  must  stop  smoking  : 

"I  can't,"  said  the  Senator. 

"  But  you  must,"  insisted  the  doctor. 

"Can't' I  smoke  at  all?"  asked  the  Senator 
plaintively. 

"Yes,"  the  doctor  replied,  as  if  he  was  confer- 
ring a  great  favor,  "  j-ou  may  smoke  a  half  of  one 
cigar  each  day,  but  no  more." 

"Well,"  said  the  Senator  to-day,  as  he  sat  in  his 
committee-room,  "it  is  now  time  for  me  to  have 
my  daily  smoke." 

He  opened  a  draw  in  his  desk  and  took  out  a 
cigar  fifteen  inches  in  length  and  lit  it  and  smoked 
it  with  relish. 

MORE   OR    LESS   PUNGENT. 

Their  Meeting. —SHE  (flushing  expectantly); 
"  Fred  Smithers,  as  I  live  !  Poor  fellow— it  saddens 
nie  to  think  how  broken  up  he  was  over  my  re- 
fusal." 

He  (wrinkling  forehead):  "Where  in  thunder 
have  I  seen  that  woman  before?  " — Brooklyn  Life. 

A  Brilliant  Suggestion. — P.\t:  "  Oi'd  wroite 
to  Callahan  fer  a  job  if  Oi  knew  his  addriss." 

Mike  :  "  Phy  don't  yez  wroite  to  him  an'  git  his 
addriss  ?  "—Judge. 

Her  Tongue  Slipped. — A  young  woman  who 
recently  became  a  teacher  in  a  kinder.garten  en- 
tered a  trolly-car  in  Brooklj-u  and  bowed  pleas- 
antly to  a  man  who  sat  across  the  aisle.  He 
raised  his  hat  in  return,  but  it  was  evident  that 
he  did  not  recognize  the  young  woman. 

"Oh,  excuse  me,"  she  remarked  in  tones  which 
could  be  heard  by  every  one  in  the  car.  "  I  mis- 
took j-ou  for  some  one  else.  I  thought  j-ou  were 
the  father  of  two  of  my  children." 

He  left  the  car  at  the  next  corner. — New  York 

Sll71. 
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How 

Would 

You  Live 
If 

•*  *•  Size,  5  X  7}4  in. 

you  had  been  born  in  Russia,  in  Ger- 
many, in  Spain  ?  Any  light  shed  on  this 
oft-repeated  question  is  full  of  interest; 
any  book  that  gives  an  intelligent  answer 
is  valuable. 

Our  European 
Neighbours 

is  a  series  of  volumes  picturing  with 
unusual  happiness  of  selection  and  of 
manner  every-day  life  in  foreign  lands. 
Politics,  statistics,  and  the  '•  ologies  ""  are 
for  the  most  part  avoided.  The  aim  is 
to  portray  life  as  it  unfolds  in  regular 
course,  and  as  it  affects  the  individual. 

Fully  Illustrated.     Per   volume,   net,    %i.20. 
{Postage  IOC.)       (Sold  separately  or  in  sets.) 

"  A  series  long  needed  and  sure  to  receive 
a  warm  welcome." — Outlook. 

"So  wisely  conceived  and  so  ably  pre- 
sented that  every  library  should  claim  it  for 
its  own." — Unity. 
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French  Life  in  Town  and  Country. 

By  Hannah  Lynch. 

German  Life        By  W.  H.  Dawson. 
By  F.  H.  E.  Palmer. 
By  P.  M.  Hough. 
By  A.  T.  Story. 
By  L.  Higgin. 
By  Luigi  Villari. 
By  J.  Brochner. 
By  F.  H.  E.  Palmer. 
By  L.  M.  J.  Garnett. 


Russian  Life 
Dutch  Life 
Swiss  Life 
Spanish  Life 
Italian  Life 
Danish  Life 
Austrian  Life 
Turkish  Life 


1 1.     Belgian  Life. 


Send  for  Illustrated  Circular 


G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons, 

27  West  23d  Street,    -     New  York 


Stomach  Comfort 

caa  easily  be  obtained  by  the  use  of 

MURRAY'S 
CHARCOAL     TABLETS 

They  are  absolutely  unmedicated. 
Prevent  fermentation,  absorb  all  gases, 
and  s^^eeten  the  stomach.  A  bad  com- 
plexion is  ^wonderfully  benefitted  by 
their  daily  use. 

r  OP   lOc.  In  stamijs,  a  full  size  25c. 
box  mallca  for  trial.    Once  only. 

A.J.DMman,  41  AmtorHoumB.M.Y. 


A  Few  More  Kips  and  Kaps. — 

What  you  call  temper  in  your  wife  you  call 
temperament  in  yourself. 

What  puzzles  a  man  is  that  a  woman  will  travel 
such  a  long  road  with  him  to  reach  the  Precipice, 
and  then  turn  quietly  back. 

It  is  not  so  much  our  friends  of  whom  we  must 
be  careful,  but  rather  our  friends'  friends. 

When  Jealously  claims  a  woman.  Love  and  Hate 
shake  hands. 

"  Many  happy  returns  of  the  day  "  applies  to  the 
unsuccessful  writer  all  the  year  round. 

An  editor  is  known  by  the  Mss.  he  keeps— and 
the  stamps. 

A  widow  and  her  weeds  are  soon  parted. 
Tf    woman    makes  all    the    trouble    in    life,    it's 
woman  makes  life  worth  all  the  trouble. 

One  touch  of  merriment  makes  the  whole  world 
—grin. 

No  actress  is  as  red  as  she  is  painted. 

It's  a  wise  author  who  knows  his  own  play — 
after  the  dress-rehearsal. 

Half  the  time  while  the  man  is  thinking,  "  I 
wonder  if  I  dare,"  the  woman  is  thinking,  "  I  won- 
der why  he  doesn't  ?  " 

The  only  thing  that  always  carries  its  face 
value  :  a  kiss. 

In  the  mathematics  of  Matrimony  one  and  one 
make  three. 

Desire  most  frequently  haunts  the  corridors  of 
Inaccessibility. 

One  man's  tragedy  is  another  man's  farce. 
A  inan  is  never  so  utterly  unoriginal  as  when  he 
is  love-making  or  praying. 

— Selected  from  "  Raps  and  Rhaps-Oddities,"  by 
Walter  Pulitzer. 

Current  Events. 


Foreign. 

Russo-Japanese  War. 

April  4. — Japanese  enter  Wiju  unopposed  ;  the 
Russians  apparently  retreating  beyond  the 
Yalu.  The  press  boat  Fiihwan,  chartered 
by  American  correspondents,  is  released  at 
Nevv-Chwang  by  order  of  General  Kuropat- 
kin.  Russia  has  increased  the  rigidness  of 
the  censorship  and  is  carefully  guarding  her 
movements  in  the  Far  East. 

April  5.— General  Pflug  reports  that  there  are 
no  hostile  forces  in  Manchuria.  Russia, 
through  the  French  Minister  at  Tokyo,  will 
appeal  the  cases  of  merchantmen  captured 
by  Japan. 

April  6.— General  Kuropatkin  arrives  at  New- 
Chwang.  The  unopposed  occupation  of  Wiju 
bj'  the  Japanese  is  declared  to  be  in  accord 
with  the  Russian  policy  not  to  fight  on  the 
Korean  side  of  the  Yalu  River.  Japanese 
partially  burn  a  Russian  village  near  Yon- 
gampho,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Yalu,  on  the 
Korean  side.  Eleven  Japanese  are  killed  in 
skirmishes  along  the  Yalu  according  to  Rus- 
sian advices. 

April  7.— It  is  reported  in  Tokyo  that  the  Japa- 
nese have  crossed  the  Yalu  River  and  taken 
up  strong  position  on  the  northern  bank.  It 
is  believed  in  St.  Petersburg  that  the  Rus- 
sians intend  to  hold  the  Japanese  at  Antung 
as  long  as  possible,  tho  General  Kuropatkin 
has  selected  a  position  near  Feng- Wang- 
Cheng,  as  his  first  line  of  defense.  Seoul 
learns  that  the  Russians  have  occupied  half 
a  dozen  towns  along  the  Tumen  River,  in 
northeastern  Korea. 

April  8.— The  absence  of  Admiral  Togo  from  the 
vicinity  of  Port  Arthur  is  believed  to  be  due 
to  his  having  been  covering  the  landing  of 
second  Japanese  army  in  Korea. 

April  9.— Japan's  war-ships  are  again  seen  in 
the  vicinity  of  Port  Arthur.  New-Chwang's 
defenses  have  been  completed ;  and  about 
25,000  men  are  held  readj'  to  repel  a  Japa- 
nese attack.  It  is  believed,  however,  that 
the  IJapanese  will  not  attack  this  position, 
having  lost  the  opportunity  by  delay. 

April  10.— Russia's  policy,  it  is  reiterated,  is  to 
draw  the  Japanese  far  into  Manchuria,  and 
there  to  fight  a  decisive  battle. 
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Othkk  Fokkign  Nkws. 
April  4.— A  Chinese  general  from  Lhassa  arrives 
at   the    British   camp  at   Guru  and  requests 
the  expedition  to  withdraw  from  Tibet. 

The  British  punitive  expedition  in  Nigeria, 
British  West  Indies,  sustains  severe  re- 
verses. 

April  7.— A  despatch  from  Madrid  says  that  an 
attempt  had  been  made  upon  the  life  of 
King  Alfonso  in  Barcelona  by  the  explosion 
of  a  bomb. 

April  8. — An  Anglo-French  Colonial  treaty  is 
signed  at  London ;  it  contains  important 
agreements  as  to  trade  in  Morocco,  Mada- 
gascar, Siam,  Egypt,  and  New  Hebrides. 

Tibetans  again  attack  General  Macdonale's 
infantry  near  Kalapaige. 

April  9. — Ex-Queen  Isabella  of  Spain  dies  in 
Pans. 

Domestic. 
Congress. 

April  4. — Senate :  Provisions  for  a  new  post- 
offlce  in  New  York  City  are  adopted,  and  the 
proposed  repeal  of  the  land  laws  is  discussed. 

House:  An  attempt  to  pass  a  bill  forthe  benefit 
of  the  Lewis  and  Clark  Exposition  fails. 
The  Military  Academy  Appropriation  bill  is 
taken  up. 

April  5. — Senate:  Several  amendments  to  the 
Post-office  Appropriation  bill  are  passed, 
and  Senator  Morgan,  of  Alabama,  supports 
his  resolution  of  inquiry  concerning  conces- 
sions to  the  old  canal  company.  A  minority 
report  is  presented  by  the  Democratic  mem- 
bers of  the  Judiciary  Committee  attacking 
the  bill  for  the  protection  of  the  President. 

House:  The  Military  Appropriation  bill  is 
passed.  Representatives  De  Armond  of  Mis- 
souri, and  Grosvenor,  engaged  in  a  spirited 
political  debate. 

April  6. — Senate:  Senator  Hepburn,  of  Idaho, 
discusses  the  Pure  Food  bill.  The  debate  on 
the  Post-office  Appropriation  bill  is  contin- 
ued. 
House :  Bills  relating  to  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia are  passed.  The  Fortification  Appro- 
priation bill  is  sent  back  to  conference. 

April  7. — Senate  :  The  day  is  devoted  to  services 
in  memory  of  Senator  Hanna,  eulogies  being 
delivered  by  many  of  the  Senators. 

House:  Proceedings  in  the  Swayne  impeach- 
ment case  is  postponed  until  December.  The 
bill  extending  the  coastwise  shipping  laws  to 
the  Philippines  is  taken  up. 

April  8. — Senate:  The  Post-office  Appropriation 
bill  is  considered,  and  Senator  Patterson,  of 
Colorado,  speaks  on  the  need  for  further 
Chinese  exclusion  legislation. 

House:  The  Philippine  Shipping  bill  and  the 
bill  appropriating  $475,000  in  aid  of  the  Lewis 
and  Clark  Exposition  are  passed. 

April  9. — Senate  :  Senator  Spooner,  of  Wisconsin, 
answers  Democratic  charges  against  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt.  The  Philippine  Shipping 
bill  and'lhe'bill  granting  government  aid  to 
the  Lewis  aiid  Clark  exposition  are  passed. 

House:  Representative  Cochran,  of  New  York' 
criticizes  the  President's  age-pension  order. 

Other  Domestic  News. 

April  4.— The  United  States  Supreme  Court  de- 
cides against  the  anthracite  coal  companies, 
h(l)lding  that  they  must  produce  contracts 
ahd  other  documents  at  the  request  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

April  6. — The  Pennsylvania  Republican  state 
convention' elects  delegates  to  the  national 
convention  instructed  for  Roosevelt. 

United  States  Senator  Joseph  R.  Burton,  of 
Kansas,  is  sentenced  in  St.  Louis  to  serve  six 
months  in  jail  and  pay  a  fine  of  $2,500,  upon 
his  conviction  for  receiving  money  for  his 
influence  with  the  Post-office  Department. 

April  7. — The  Kansas  Democratic  state  conven- 
tion elects  twenty  un instructed  delegates  to 
the  national  convention  ;  onlv  six  will  vote 
for  Hearst. 

The  population  of  the  United  States  in  1903 
was  79,900,389  according  to  Census  Bureau 
estimates,  a  gain  of  3,905,814  over  1900. 

April  8. — Secretary  Moody,  replying  to  criticism 
in  the  House,  declares  that  President  Roose- 
velt pays  all  expenses  connected  with  the 
use  of  the  Mayflower  h-^-  himself,  his  family, 
and  guests. 


Chafing 

Dishes 

Chafing  Dishes  made  by  the  Meriden  Com- 
pany are  heavily  plated  on  hard  metal.  Because 
of  their  great  durability,  elegance  of  des'gn  and 
superior  finish,  they  have  earned  a  reputation 
that  today  makes  them  the  standard  of  this  class 
of  goods.  Furnished  in  a  great  variety  of  styles 

and  sizes,  affording  a  wide  latitude  of  selection 

A  full  line  nf  accessories — Waiters,  .  c       ■       c     *     *     » 

Fiazovs.  Forks,  Sfioons.  Skimmers  and  range  of  price  from  $4  to  550. 

and  condiment  articles  can  be  ob-  r-,     .  ■    /-u   c       t->-  u            j     .                          .u 

I-,,, ..»^,v ///.<■/.-*//  Electric  Chafing  Dishes   made  to  connect   with 

laineaij  aesirea.  ^^^.  electric   light  system  are  furnished,  with  three 

heats  controlled  by  switch  and  are  illustrated  in  a  separate  book. 
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may   be    had  on  request. 
Booklet  No.  67  A. 
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V)U  25c.  a  cake  at  drug  stores,  or  mailed  Jfu 
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Children 

with  diseases  of  scalp  or  skin, 
or  children  that  are  constantly 
scratching,  should  be  washed 
with  hot  water  and  Glenn's 
Sulphur  Soap. 

Pure  sulphur  is  a  specific  for 
skin  diseases,  and  Glenn's  Sul- 
phur Soap  is  the  only  sulphur 
soap  worthy  of  the  name. 

Used  daily  it  prevents  disease. 
Take  only 

Qlenn^s 
Sulphur  Soap 


CARBIDE-FEED 

CHEAPEST 


GENERATOR 

AND    BEST 


i^ZlZ^^'  HS  to  «5.000 

More  brilliant  than  gas  or  electricity.    Costs  less 
than  kerosene.     Suited  for  any  building-  anywhere. 

Write  for  booklet  T 


J.  B.  COLT   CO. 

21  Barclay  St.NewYork 

The  largest  xnakers   of  | 

Acetylene  Apparatus 

and  Stereopticons, 


Branches 

Philadelphia  | 

Chicago 
Los  Angeles 


NOW  DEPOSITED  IN  TBE  BANK 

$75,000.00 

IN  CASH  GIVEN  AWAY. 

To  arouse  interest  in,  and  to  advertise  the 
GREAT  ST.  LOUIS  WORLD'S  FAIR, 

this    enormous    sum  will  be  distributed. 
Full  information  will  be  sent  you  ABSO- 
LUTELY   FREE.       Just    send    your 
name  and  address  on  a  postal  card  and 
■we  will  send  you  full  particulars. 

World's  Fair  Contest  Co., 

IO8  N.  8th  street 
St.  Loals,  Mo. 


^-MivMij^^i^m 

^R^^*^    '^'IRBliflll^B 

»UM.Mr.iiri7a 

COSTS  25  CENTS 
Holid  Gfrniiin  Kilvor, 


LASTS  25  YEARS 


Trims.  FilcHund  Clcnns  tho 
n  lilH  with  I'itlii-r  hand.  Don't  tukc  iniitationH.  Sold 
•■vcrywhcn'  or  by  ranil  for  i:<r.  Money  buck  if  you 
want  it.  Manicure  Book.  "  A  llnndj'  lliinij  Hook  of  Ihi- 
llnnrlN*'  cf>m|>lct('  instruction  on  the  viiTu  of  the 
handHunrl  ruiils.     Kent  for  two 'A:.  Htarnfm. 

KLIP-KLIP  CO.,  .S.S8  Clinton  Ave.  S.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


CHESS. 

[.\11  communications  for  tiiis  Department  should 
be  addressed  :  "Chess-Editor,  LITERARY 

Digest."] 
Problem  922. 

By  J.    KEKBLE. 
Black  — Six  Pieces. 


m^ '  m. 

WMxf'  ''mm       ^goiif   «   I" 


i 


ii 


m  , 


Whit&wSix  Pieces. 

8  ;  S  7  ;    3  p.»-3  ;  .'ip  i;S  g  K  i?;  •  i  s  p  5  ;    4  R  P  : 

Q_  .  o  ..'    •-        >   '  ■"."  1  i"  ■•.■.■*5 

/  >  o-  >•      .       <j  >.     t-,.  .       -- 

White  mates  in -.twi^, moves. 

Problem  923. 

By  John  Brown;,. 


Black— Three  Pieces. 


Wliite  -Four  Pieces. 
8;8;8;8;  1P1S4;  iBki  K3;3S4 
White  mates  in  three  moves. 

Solution  of  Problems. 


b7. 


No.  916. 


R— B  3 
K— B  5 


Key-move  : 
No.  917. 
Q-B  7,  ch 


Kt(K  5)-B4- 


Q— B  6,  mate 


If  afflicted  with 
sore  eyes  use 


K    Qs 


RxQ 


K-fJ  7 


K-K4 

Q— Q  2  ch 

K-K  4 

R.X  Q 

R-Khch 

K-Qs 

K-B  5 

Q— K  6,  ch 

K  X  Q 

y— Q  6.  mate 


B— B  6,  mate 


Kt— H  5,  mate 


Kt  — Q  5,  mate 


R  — K  3,  mate 


Q-K  3,  male 


K— B  5 

(3Lher  variations  depend  on  those  given. 
.Solved    by  M.    W.    H  ,    University   of  Virginia; 


CALIFORNIA,  S33. 

From  Chicago  daily  during  March  and  April  via  Chicago, 
Union  Pacific  &  North  western  Line.  Daily  and  personally 
conducted  excursions  ;  ?7  douijle  berth  from  Chicajjo  to 
the  Coast.  All  aRents  sell  tickets  via  this  line.  For  illus- 
trated booklets,  maps,  rates,  and  full  information  address 
W    P..  Kiiiskera,  Passenger  Traffic  Manager,  Chicago,  III. 


{  Thompson's  Eye  Water 

Readerd  of  Thb  Litbrart  Diomt  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertisers, 


WKatt    Is     Daus*    Tip  -  Top  ? 

T«»  I'UOVF.  that  Daus'  "  Ti|)-Tou  •• 
i.s  the  best  and   simplest  device  for 
making'  KM*  coi>lei«  from  pen  writ- 
ten and  50  c<>|ii(»  f rem  t.vpewrit- 
ten  oiiprinnl,  »e  >\ill  ship  complete 
riupliciitor,    cap    size,    nlthont 
dcpOHll,  on  ten  (lO)  ituyn'triul 

Pricet7-30  lessTrade    0|:  >.||t 
Discount  o/.W/n'r,  or    V  J  IICl 

TH^  FELIX  F.  DAUS  DUPLICATOR  CO. 
lliiiiN    ■liillilliiir.    III    John   at.,    .Vftv   York    Clt.y 
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Don't  Neglect 
Rheumatism 

New     Appliance     for     Drawing     Acid 

Poisons     from     the     System 

through  the  Pores  of 

the  Feet  sent  to 

Anybody 

FREE— On  Approval— Try  It! 

Don't  neglect  rheumatism.  The  acid  poisons 
accumulate  day  by  day  until  joints  become 
solidified  in  horribly  distorted  shapes  and  re- 
lief from  the  indescribable  suffering  is  beyond 
the  power  of  man  to  give. 

Heed  the  warning  pains  of  rheumatism  and 
rid  your  system  of  the  cause  while  you  can 
by  using  Magic  Foot  Drafts.  Don't  take 
harmful  medicine.  The  Drafts  quickly  draw 
out  the  acid  poisons  through  the  great  pores 
of  the  feet,  where  the  capillary  and  nerve 
systems  are  most  susceptible,  reaching  and  re- 
lieving rheumatism  in  every  part  of  the  body. 


TRADC    HARK 


If  you  have  rheumatism  send  your  name  to-day  to  the 
Magic  Foot  Draft  Co.,  R  U  i6  Oliver  BIdg.,  Jackson, 
Mich.  You  will  get  by  return  mail  a  pair  of  the  cele- 
brated Magic  Foot  Drafts,  which  have  made  a  record  in 
nine  out  of  ten  cases  in  Jackson,  where  the  discoverer 
lives,  and  have  already  become  a  household  remedy  all 
over  the  world.  No  otlier  remedy  ever  relieved  so  many 
cases  considered  incurable.  That  is  why  the  makers  can 
send  them  on  approval.  You  risk  nothing.  If  you  are 
satisfied  with  the  benefit  received,  send  one  dollar.  If 
not,  send  nothing.  A  fine  booklet  in  colors  and  many 
testimonials  comes  free  with  the  Drafts.       Write  to-day. 


1©  WiRITC 


'ADffiK 


Taught  by  flail  Thor* 

Diiehly.  Taught  by  the 
I'Miiulers  of  the  original 
M  hool.  Taught  in  an  ex- 
pert manner,  enabling  you 
to  earn  expert  salary. 
tn  years'  success  and 
hundreds  of  suc- 
cessful ^raduatt-s. 

Large    prospectus 
free  on  re<iutrst. 


I  PAQE-DAVIS  CO. .  Suite  31,  90  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago 


WE  SHIP  ON  APPROVAL 

WJthniit    a    rent    dejyosit    and    allow    lO 

DAYS    FKEE    TRIAL    on    every 

bkytle.     Any    wheel    not    satisfactory 

returned  at  our  exptnse, 

Hiirhest  Grade  «0.7S<_  tf  #7 

1904  Models^**  'O  ^  /  g 

Coaster  Brakes.  Hedgethorne  puncture 

proof  tiros  and   best  equipment. 

1902  &  1903  Models  ^  y    ^_     tf40 

Best  Makes  ip  M     MO    ^t  ggC 

BOO  Second-Hand  Wheel* 

All  makes  &  Models    ^  O   ^_     ^O 
good  as  new  ^O    ««»    ^O 

Great  Factory  Clearing  Sale  at 
half  factory  cost. 

EAltN  A  BICTCLE  taklui?  orders 
Irom  sample  wheel   lurnished  by  us. 
Our  aprents  make  larpe  proHts.     Write 
'  at  nnre  for  oataloiiues  and  our  special  offer. 
ArTOMOBlLES,    TIRES,   Sewing  Ma- 
chines. Stind' ics.  etc  .  half  usual  prices. 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO.,  Dept.  eZG,  CMcago 


WITH 
STEEL  TIRES 


WITH 

RUBBER  TIRES 


This  high-grade  Buggy,  onr  Custom  Made  Special,! 
all  the  desirable  features  of  a  8100  Buggy  and  50  strong 
points  that  no  other  buggy  lia.s.  We  sell  direct  to  you 
fi'oni  our  factory,  and  our  wholesale  prices  save  you 
MiDDLKMEN  PROFITS.  %Ve  manufacture  UO  styles 
Vt'hicles  from  S'.^-S')  up.  and  90  styles  Harness  from 
$4.40  up.  Our  large  Vehicle  and  Harness  book  tells 
all  about  our  no  money  with  order  plan,  satisfaclion 
and  freight  guaranty,  and  how  we  ship  anywhere  on 

30DAYS'  FREE  TRIAL! 

Don't  order  a  Vehicle  or  Harness  of  any  kind  until 
you  have  beard  from  us. 
Write  to-day  for  Free  Monty-Saving  Catalogue. 

U.  S.  BUGGY  &  CART  CO..  B  460,  Cincinnati,  0. 


the  Rev.  I.  \V.  B.,  Bethlehem,  Pa.;  M.  Marble, 
Worcester,  Mass.  ;  the  Rev.  G.  Dobbs,  New  Or- 
leans ;  F.  S.  Ferguson,  Birming^ham,  Ala.;  H.  W. 
Bairy,  Boston  ;  A.  C.  White.  New  York  City  ;  F. 
Gamage,  Westboro,  Mass.;  Dr.  J.  H.  S..  Geneva, 
N.  Y.;  C.  B.  E.,  Youngstown,  N.  Y'.;  R.O'C,  San 
Francisco  ;  W.  Runk,  Highland  Falls,  N.  Y'.;  G. 
Patterson,  Winnipeg,  Can.;  O.  C.  Pitkin,  Syra- 
cuse. N.  Y^.;  C.  N.  F.,  Rome,  Ga.;  \V.  G.  Hosea,  Cin- 
cinnati ;  E.  N.  K.,  Harrisburg,  Pa.;  O.  Wiirzburg, 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich.;  R.  H.  Kenshaw,  University 
of  Virginia;  C.  D.  P.  Hamilton,  St.  Louis;  the 
Rev.  J.  G.  Law,  Walhalla,  S.  C  ;  J.  E.  Wharton, 
Sherman.  Tex.;  T.  Hilgers,  Union  Hill,  N.  J.;  E. 
.\.  C,  Kinderhook,  N.  Y'.;  S.  C.  Bell,  Mahaffev,  Pa.; 
"Arata,"  New  York  City;  P.  W.  Duerr, ':\lead- 
ville,  Pa.;  W.  T.  St.  Auburn,  Grossepointe  Farms, 
Mich.;  B.  A.,  Elyria  Library,  Elyria,  O. 

916:  "  Twenty  -  three.'"  Philadelphia;  \V.  R. 
Coumbe,  Mulberrv,  Fla. ;  J.  H.  Cravens,  Kansas 
City,  Mo  ;  J.  F.  Court,  New  Y'ork  City;  L.  P. 
Wonl,  Birmingham,  Ala.;  J.  G.  Overholser,  Ana- 
moose,  N.  D.;  J.  H.  Louden,  Bloomington,  Ind.; 
H.  J.  Bothe,  Baltimore.  Md.;  J.  M.  Wantz,  Blan- 
chester,  O.;  L.  Goldmark.  Paterson,  N.J.;  Lyndon, 
Athens,  Ga.;  A.  B.  McGrew,  Beaver,  Penn.;'C.  W. 
Shewalter,  Washington,  D.  C;  M.  Dunn,  Nor- 
man, Okla. 

Comments  (916):  '' Ingenious  and  up-to-date,  de- 
spite its  age'' — G.  D.;  "Very  good  "— F.  S.  F.; 
"Charming" — J.  H.  S.;  "Among  the  best  of  2- 
ers"— C.  N.  F.;  "Fair  only  "— O.  W.  ;  "Unique  and 
original"— J.  G.  L.;  "Elegant"— J.  E.  W.;  "Not 
worth  first  prize  " — A.;  "  '  Tie-ups  '  are  beautiful " 
— P.  W.  D.;  "Another  tell-tale  ww///"— W.  T.  St. 
A.;  "Difficult,  irritating"— J.  H.  C;  "Perhaps  the 
prize  for  this  problem  was  awarded  for  its  neat- 
ness and  art  " — J.  F.  C;  "One  of  the  prettiest" — 
L.  P.  W.;  "Jlost  obvious"— J.  G.  O.;  "A  little 
weak"— J.  H.  L.;  "A  brilliant  "—H.  J.  B.;  "Ex- 
cellent and  elegant  " — M.  D. 

(917'):  "An  interestingand  worthy  old-timer  "— G. 
D.;  "Thoroughly  good" — F.  S.  F.;  "borne  minor 
faults  of  construction,  judged  by  present  stand- 
ards ;  but  a  beauty  nevertheless" — J.  H.  S.; 
"Classic" — W.  R. ;  "Altogether  pleasing"— C.  N. 
F.;  "Good  key,  and  some  pretty  mates" — O.  W.; 
"'  Tries  '  are  tine  ;  also  the  work  of  the  Knights  " 
—  P.  W.  D.;  "'Age  can  not  wither  nor  custom 
stale  her  infinite  variety"" — W.  T.  St.  A. 

The  excellence  of  916  is  not  in  its  diflficultnes's ; 
but  (i)  in  its  most  admirable  construction  ;  (2) 
in  the  key-move,  which  gives  Black  (3)  in  over- 
coming the  check  and  mating. 

In  addition  to  those  reported,  F.  B.  and  R.  J. 
M.,  Girard,  111.,  got  915. 

Masters  vrho  Play  in  Cambridge  Springs 
Tourney. 


Players. 

Country. 

Date  of  Birth. 

M 

J. 
A 
S. 

(t 

I.  Tschigorin 

W.  Showalter.... 

B.  Hodges 

Lipschuetz 

Marco.  . 

Russia. 

America. 

America. 

America. 

Austria. 

Germany. 

France.  ' 

Germany. 

England. 

Hungary. 

America. 

America. 

Austria. 

America. 

America. 

October  31,  1850. 
February  4,  i860. 
Julv  21,  1861. 
July  4,  1863. 
November  29, 1863. 
February  27,  1865. 
May  25,  1868. 
December  24,  1868. 
December  24,  >868. 
.March  3,  1870. 
December  5,  1S72. 
December  12,  1873. 
March  2,  1874. 
August  21,  1877. 
January  17,  i88i. 

T 

Mieses 

D 
D 
R. 

G 

Janowski 

r.  E.  Lasker 

Teichmann 

^faroczv 

H 
J 

N.  Pillsburv 

F.  Barrv 

C. 
F. 
W 

.Schlechter 

J.  Marshall 

.  E.  Napier 

Lawrence's  age  is  not  included  in  the  above.  It 
is  seen  that  Tschigorin  is  the  Dean  of  the  Masters 
and  was  alive  when  the  first  American  Chess  Con- 
gress was  held.  Napier,  the  youngest,  is  thirty- 
one  years  hisjunior.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
Lasker  and  Teichmann  were  both  born  on  the 
same  Christmas  eve.  Four  of  the  youngest  of  the 
experts  are  Americans. 


5%  THE     PER.FECT 
INVEST  MENT 

Per  ADnam  ^'ist  be  First.  Mife;  Second,  ri'a.^oiiahly  prnflt- 
ablp;  T/itrf^/,  Immediafely  Hvalluble  if  required 
for  oilier  |iar|io«.e...  \'onr  savings 
placed  wirh  The  Industrial  Sating 
and  l.nan  To.  f  nitil  all  these  reqinre- 
ments.     They  will  bear  earniug.s  at 

5%  Per  Annum 

for  every  day  in  our  oare.     Subject 
to  your  withdrawal  at  any  time. 
Full  particulars  upon  request. 


Under  N.  Y.  Banking 
Dept.  Supervision 


ASSKTS. 

Surplus  and  Pbofits, 


$1,-1)0,000 

ieo,ono 


Industrial   Savings   and  Loan   Co. 
1139  Broadway,  New  York 


"so^;^'S  uJe'""  \  Thompson's  Eye  Water 

Readers  of  Thk  LrrERART  Digest  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertisers. 


Pears' 

It  is  a  wonderful  soap 
that  takes  hold  quick  and 
does  no  harm. 

No  harm  !  It  leaves  the 
skin  soft  like  a  baby's  ;  no 
alkali  in  it,  nothing  but 
soap.  The  harm  is  done  by- 
alkali.  Still  more  harm  is 
done  by  not  washing.  So, 
bad  soap  is  better  than 
none. 

What  is  bad  soap  ?  Im- 
perfectly made ;  the  fat 
and  alkali  not  well  bal- 
anced or  not  combined. 

What  is  good  soap  ? 
Pears'. 

Sold  all  over  the  vrorld, 


ti>SM4^ 


Even    a  child  can 
mend  things  with 

Army&  Navy 
Liquid    Glue 

(Patented) 

Comes  in  a  tube ;  no  need 
to  bother  with  a  brush. 
Will  mend  quickly  and  for- 
ever, broken  china,  glass, 
wood,  leather,  rubber, — 
anything  glueable. 

Being  the  only  pure  hide  and 
sinew  glue  in   liquid  form,  it  is 
far  superior  to  ordinary  fish 
glues  and  cements. 

1/ your  dealer  liasn't  it,  ive  luill 
send  a  sample  tube  on  receipt  0/  j  cents. 

WACHTER.  MFG.  COMPANY, 
515  West  Pratt  Street.  BsSLllinvore.  Md. 


USE  I.c  I'uge'a  I'holo  Pnate 

STRONGEST 

IM  THE 

WOFRUD 


L^  PAGE'S  GLUE 


l.e  I'lieeV  liolU  .Mi'iliil  Miirlluice. 


DWICGIMS    WIRE  FEMCES 

Correct  fences  for  lawns,  parks,  etc.     Our  catalog  shows 
styles  ut  Vk-.  to  fiOc.  per  foot.    Write  for  it  iFREK  . 

Dwiggins  Wire  Fence  Co.,  28  Dwiggins  Av.,  Anderson.  Ind. 


ASTHMA 


ciirert  to  stay  ctired.  Cause  re- 
moved. Health  restored,  .\tra0k9 
never  return.  ¥m.x  heartily.  Sleep 
soundly  all  night.  No  further 
need  of  medicines.  Over  52.000 
Asthma  and  Hay  Fever  sufferers  treate<l      Write  for      , 

BOOK 25A  FREE,  p.  HAROLD  HAYES.  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

^^  A  J^TpPi  Teachers,  clergj-men,  andotheredu- 

'  .r^l  ^  •  l-*!-^  cated  men  of  business  ability  td  rep^ 

resent  us;    weekly  salar>'  or  guarantee  paid.      Give    age, 

qualifications,  references.     Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  New  York. 


TREES  SUCCEED  WHERE 

l.arRpBt  Nuriery.      OTHERS    FAIL 


l-'ruit  Book  Free.    KuBult  of  78  years'  experience 

'STARK  BROS .  Loulglana.  Mo.:  Dansvllle.  N.  Y.;  Eto 
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THE  best  tobacco  in  the  world  is  the  Cuban 
leaf.  Everyone  knows  it  and  admits  it. 
This  leaf  costs  so  much  more  than  any 
home  grown  tobacco  that  most  manufacturers 
use  only  enough  Cuban  leaf  to  flavor  the  cigar 
and  partially  disguise  the  taste  of  the  Native 
tobacco  they  use.  There  is  no  seed  tobacco  in 
the  filler  of  my  Panetela  Cigar  which  I  sell  at 
$5.00  per  hundred.  Clean,  long,  selected  Ha- 
vana is  used  for  tillers,  and  Sumatra  for  wrap- 
pers. The  duty  alone  on  these 
tobaccos  costs  me  more  than  is 
usually  paid  for  the  tobacco 
used  in  regular  ten-cent  cigars. 

A  large  manufacturer  of 
cigars  asked  one  of  my  em- 
ployees if  this  was  really  true 
— adding  that  he  did  not  see 
how  I  could  do  it. 

He  cannot  of  course.  He 
sells  to  jobbers,  those  jobbers 
sell  to  retailers,  and  the  retail- 
ers to  smokers.  Each  must 
have  his  profit.  I  can  do  it  be- 
cause I  sell  only  to  smokers. 
I  put  the  jobber's  profit  into 
the  tobacco,  I  make  the  manu- 
facturer's profit  and  give  the 
retailer's  profit  to  you.  I  can 
sell  you  a  much  better  cigar 
for  less  money  than  you  can 
buy  under  the  old  system. 

My  customers  are  merchants, 
manufacturers,  bankers  ;  more 
of  the  latter  in  proportion  than 
any  other  class  of  business 
men.  It  is  a  significant  fact 
that  an  average  of  less  than 
one  remittance  in  every  four 
hundred  received  is  paid  other- 
wise than  by  personal  check. 
In  other  words,  my  customers 
are  men  with  bank  accounts, 
who  would  not  smoke  my  ci- 
gars unless  they  had  the  quality 
— no    matter    what   the   price. 

MY  OFFER  IS:— I  will 
upon  request,  send  one-hun- 
dred Shivers'  Panetela  Cigars 
on  approval  to  a  reader  of  The 
Literary  Digest  express  pre- 
paid. He  may  smoke  ten  of 
the  cigars  and  return  the  re- 
maining ninety  at  my  expense 
if  he  is  not  pleased — and  no 
charge.  If  he  keeps  the  cigars, 
he  agrees  to  remit  the  price, 
$5.00,  within  ten  days.  In 
ordering  please  use  business 
letter-head  or  enclose  business 
card ;  also  state  whether  strong, 
medium  or  mild  cigars  aredesired. 

I  also  manufacture  Shivers'  Conchas  Especial, 
at  $6.00  per  hundred,  and  Shivers'  Perfecto, 
a  very  rich  after-dinner  smoke,  at  ^8.00  per 
hundred.  I  will  send  either  of  these  cigars  on 
approval,  permitting  the  Smoker  to  smoke  ten 
before  deciding  whether  he  shall  buy. 

I  would  not  dare  to  make  this  offer  if  my 
statements  were  not  absolutely  true.  I  risk 
one-tenth  of  all  the  cigars  I  sell — and  more 
when  unworthy  people  take  advantage  of  me — 
as  well  as  the  cost  of  expressage.  Wouldn't  I 
be  a  dolt  to  send  out  cigars  that  would  not 
stand  the  test  ?  Write  me  if  you  smoke. 
HERBERT  D.  SHIVERS, 
906  Filbert  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa^ 


>^y 


rSI 


Shivers' 
PANETELA 

exact  size 
and  shape 


«     { 


VARICOSE  VEINS, 

WEAK  JOINTS, 
VARICOSE  ULCERS 

and 

LEU  SWELLINGS 

Cured  by 


k 


OUR  PATENT   SEAMLESS   HEEL 

ELASTIC 

STOCKINGS. 

We  iiiJikPall  kdihIm  to  iiieiiHiir<M>r  nt-w 
plaHtIc  iiiiuli-  l)y  UK  ami  wend  l>y  mall  to 
any  part  of  the  world,  and  jjowraiit^-**  a 
fit.  Kri'f  ('■.iUiUigue.  tcIlK  liow  to  nicaHurs, 
(fl\fM  iirii'HH,  ftr.  S«*nd  for  one.  We  ar« 
the  lartjest  weaverw  of  Hpeclal  elastic 
work  ill  the  Inlted  States. 

CirilTIS  «•  sriNI)KT.T>  CO., 
•»'  Markft  Str«-«'t.  T.,ynn,  IMaHH. 


A  Palkoska  Curio. 

Black — Six  Pieces. 


m 


9.  '  H 

'Mi       m 


m       11.  t 


1     til    fHiH 


While — Four  Pieces. 

Notice  that  Black  has  two  Rooks,  two  Knights, 
and  Pawn,  against  White's  Bishop  and  two 
Knights. 

White  mates  in  two  moves. 

An  Actual  Ending. 

An  esteemed  correspondent,  and  one  of  our  old 
solvers,  Mr.  Jolin  Jewell,  Columbus,  Ind.,  sends 
us  the  following  position  which  was  brought 
about  in  a  game  between  himself  and  Jlr.  C.  B. 
Cooper. 

1  Slack  (Jewell). 


t 


i      M      IP 


1    m 


«s# 


m     m. 
fM     m 


m. 


White  (Cooper). 
Black,  to  move,  announced  male  in  eight  moves. 

An  Old  Trap. 

Only  one  sample  of  the  play  of  the  Sire  de  Legal, 
preceptor  of  the  great  Philador,  has  been  re- 
corded : 


LEGAL.  AMATEUR. 

White.  Black. 

1  P— K  4         P— K  4 

2  B-B  4         P-(j  3 
3Kt-K  BbKi-Q  B3 


LEGAL.  AMATEUR. 

White.  Black. 

4Kt— B3        B— Kts 

5  Kt  .X  P         B  X  Q  (a) 

6  Mate  in  two  moves  (b). 


(a)  The  amateur  didn't  see  anything  but  the 
capture  of  the  Queen.  Had  he  played  5. .,  Kt  x  Kt, 
the  Sire  would  have  lost  a  piece. 

(b)  6  15  X  P  ch,  K— K  2  ;  7  Kt— g  5,  mate. 


Nominate 
your  choice- 
Presidents 


are  being  made.  "Light- 
weight" 2  ounces;  me- 
dium and  heavy.  50c 
all  stores  or  by  mail  for 
choice  patterns. 

President    Suspenders    are    guaranteed — absolute 
satisfaction,    a    new    pair   or  your  money   back. 

THE  C.  A.  EDGARTON  MFG  CO. 
Box   333   Shirley,  Mass. 


[l']IHM.<teii 


You'll  laugh,  too,  when  you 
realize  what  a  pleasure  shaving 
can  become  every  day  in  the 
year  with  that  great,  creamy, 
healing  lather. 


Sold  in  th,  f„ 


"f  f-htivinfi  atici:^,  thaving  taiihti,  elc, 
l/,r,',icj/ivul  l/,e  UfTlJ. 


THE  J.  B.  WILLIAMS  CO.,  Glastonbury,  Codd. 

LONDON  PARIS  IIEKLIN  SYDNEY 


PUT  YOUR  MONEY 
IN  UPPER  PENINSULA  LAND 

;)! 1 0.00  down  and  5io.oo  per  month  will  buy  you  40  acres  of  good  farming  land  in  the 
Upper  Peninsula  of  Michigan.  This  land  is  close  to  markets,  good  towns  and  railroads. 
Hundreds  of  settlers  will  go  to  this  country  this  Spring,  and  land  values  will  increase.  MOW 
is  your  time  to  make  a  safe,  permanent,  profitable  investment.  No  ifs  nor  ands  about  it.  Write 
us  to-day— now.  Upper  Peninsula  Land  Co.,  Ltd.,  906  Washington  Arcade,  Detroit, 
Michigan.     V.  J.  Merriam,  Gen.  Mgr. 

lllinoiM  TruHt  <t  SarinKH  Bnnk.  OhlciiKo,  IllinoiH 
Ciiloniul  TruHt  Oomimny,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Clevrlund  ClirfH  Iron  Oompiiny,  Olevcliind,  Ohio 


^w.^      nrf^^aA      t^ 
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Half  a  Billion 

Dollars  in  Realty 

HOW  TWO  FAMILIES  MADE 
THIS  SUM  IN  GREATER  PITTS= 
BURG    REAL    ESTATE      -v     ry 


The  Old  jSlhenley  Mansion.  1'ittsbukg,  Pa. 

HE  whole  world  has 
heard  the  story  of  the 
S  c  h  e  n  1  e  y  millions. 
Captain  O'Hara,  the  father 
o  f  Mrs  Schenley,  was  a 
shrewd,  farseeing  man,  and 
when  he  invested  his  money 
in  Pittsburg  real  estate  half 
a  century  aeo,  he  did  it  with 
e-  ery confidence thatit  would 
some  day  make  him  w  ealthy. 

But  even  Captain  O'Hara,  « ith  all  his  foresight,  did  not 
dream  of  half  that  the  future  h:\d  in  store  for  him  and  for  his 
heirs.  Pittsburg's  growth  has  been  the  marvel  of  the 
world,  and  with  it  the  Schenley  millions  grew  apace. 

The  growth  of  the  Denny  estate,  from  an  investment  of 
a  few  thousand  dollars,  to  realty  valued  at  many  millions, 
is  just  as  remarkable,  although  not  so  widely  known. 

And  in  these  later  years  Pittsburg  has  continued  her 
record  as  a  monev-maker  for  realty  holders. 

Pittsburg  is  probably  the  most  remarkable  industrial  dis- 
trict in  the  world,  nnd  the  center  of  its  manufacturing  activity 
is  not  the  Citv  of  Pittsburg  itself,  but  the  sister  City  of  Mc- 
Keesport,  located  twelve  miles  up  the  Monongahela  River. 

McKeesport  is  the  home  of  tlie  world's  greatest  tube  mill, 
and  surrounding  it  on  all  sides  are  the  great  Homestead 
steel  works,  the  Duquesne  mills,  the  famous  Edgar  Thomp- 
son Works,  of  the  Carnegie  Company,  The  Westinghouse 
interests,  including  half  a  dozen  vast  establishments,  and 
employing  nearly  twenty  thousand  men  ;  the  Firth  Sterling 
Steel  Works,  where  the  world's  greatest  projectiles  are 
made,  and  a  dozen  or  more  other  plants,  employing  in  all 
some  fifty  thousand  men  and  paying  out  in  wages  one 
hundred  and  thirty  million  dollars  a  year. 

And  right  in  the  midst  of  this  grreat  bee-hive  of  industry, 
with  street  car  lines  radiating  in  all  directions,  lies  "Arling- 
ton," a  new  residence  district  that  presents  to  the  present- 
day  investor  all  the  opportunities  that  the  earlier  founders  of 
Pittsburg's  wealth  enjoyed.  And  it  is  an  opportunity  that 
may  be  taken  advantage  of  by  everyone  who  has 

A    TEN    DOLLAR    BILL    TO    INVEST 

One  does  not  need  to  be  a  millionaire  to  share  in  the  pros- 
perity of  Greater  Pittsburg.  It  is  not  necessary  to  make  an 
investment  of  thousands  of  dollars.  A  lot  in  Arliniiton  can 
be  bought  on  an  initial  payment  of  5io — with  balance  on 
long  time  at  $s  or  $io  a  month. 

Arlinirton  is  but  five  minutes'  ride  from  McKeesport,  the 
hub  of  the  Greater  Pittsburg  district :  Arlington  is  but  thirty 
minutes  away  from  Pittsburg;  and  but  seven  minutes'  ride 
from  Wilmerding,  on  the  main  line  of  the  Penna.  Railroad, 
where  every  through  and  accommodation  train  stops,  the 
home  of  the  vast  industries  of  the  Westinghouse  Companies. 

Arlington  has  every  advantage  of  the  city  and  all  the 
charm  of  the  country.  Natural  gas  for  light  and  fuel,  city 
and  spring  water,  electric  lights,  telephones,  trolley  lines— 
in  fact,  everything  that  the  city  can  offer  is  at  hand.  And 
yel  the  plan  abounds  with  fruit  and  shade  trees,  delightful 
scenerj',  and  pure,  sweet  and  wholesome  air. 

LARGE.    ROOMY    LOTS-WIDE    STREETS 

Tlie  lots  in  Arlington  are  from  thirty  to  sixty  feet  wide, 
fronting  on  streets  and  avenues  from  40  to  f o  feet  in  widtli. 
In  order  to  prove  that  Arlington  is  what  we  represent  it  to 
be  we  will  pay  the  railroad  fare  of  any  person  from  any 
point  east  of  the  Mississippi  who  comes  to  Arlington  and 
buys  a  lot.  We  will  allow  a  liberal  amount  from  more 
distant  points.     You  therefore  get 

A    FREE    TRIP    TO    GREATER    PITTSBVRG 

Any  lot  in  Arlington  can  be  secured  for  5io  and  you  can 
•>ay  for  it  at  the  rate  of  from  S5  to  Sio  a  month.  There  is 
no  interest,  no  taxes  or  no  mortgages — if  you  die  before 
the  lot  is  paid  for,  a  free  deed  is  given  your  heirs. 

Arllnirttiii  Is  In  tlip  heart  of  Die  dUtrirt  Ihiit  has  mmif 
hllllnns  Tor  the  shrewd  iiivestfirs — can  ><)ii  aftttrd  ti>  lei 
the  nppnrtunltr  ki>  hy  t 

If  Arlington  were  not  a  thoroughly  reliable  proposition 
this  advertisement  would  not  be  accepted  by  reputable  |)ub- 
lications,  as  many  publishers  exercise  a  strict  censorship 
over  their  advertising  columns  in  the  interest  of  subscribers. 

WRITK  KOK    IKIOKI.FT    "II"    KOK  UKSCHII'TIOS— Kun't  Uriuj- 

G.  M.  CYPHER  &  CO.  ^r&'^l.ree.. 

^^^^^^=^^^=^=^=^=^  McKeesport,  Pa. 

References — Trcaaurii    Trust  Co.,  I'ittshuru 

First  JVatioiial  Bank,  McKeexport 
RBPRESENTATIVE  AGENTS  WANTED— Live  men  in 
all  parts  of  the  country  can  find  profitable  employ- 
ment with  us — our  agents  are  making  money  every 
day.    Write  at  once  for  exclusive  territory. 


A  Fine  Game. 

Played  in  the  recent  match  between  the  city  of 
London  Chess-club  and  the  Metropolitan. 
Boden-Kieseritzky  Gambit. 


TATTERSALL.    LEONHARDT. 

IV/iiie.  Black. 

I P-K  4         P-K  4 
2  B— B  4         Kt-K  B  3 
3Kt-Q  B3  Kt-Q  B3(a) 

4  Kt— K  B  3  Kt  X  P 

5  Castles         Kt  x  Kt 

6  Q  P  X  Kt    I'-B  3 
7Kt-R4       P-KKt3 
8  P— B  4  (b)  P— B  4 

Q  Kt-B  sCc)   B-B  4ch 
10  K — R  sq       P — K  5 
ji  Kt— Kt  s     Q-B  3 

12  P-Q  Kt  4  B— Kt  3  (d) 

13  B-Kt  2       P-K  R  3 

14  Kt-B  7       R— B  sq  (e) 

15  Kt  X  P         R-R  sq 

16  B-B7ch(f)  K— Q  sq 
T7  P— y  B  4     g  X  B 
18  P— B  5         R  X  Kt 
igPxB  RPxP 

20  B— Kt  3       P-Q  3 

21  Q-Q  5         Q-R  sq 

22  P-K  R  3    Kt— Q  5 


T.\TTERS.\LL.   LEONHARDT. 

White.  Black. 

23  K— R  2        Kt  X  B  (g) 

24  B.Px  Kt     Q— K  sq 

2SQR-BsqQ-K3 

26  Q-Q  4        K  R— R  2 

27  K  R-y  sq  B-Q  2 


P-Q  Kt4 
K-y  B  3 
K-Q  2 
P— K  Kt  4 
P-K  B  5 
P-K  6 
Q-K  B  3 


28  P-Q  R  4 

29  P-R  5 
io  R— B  3 

31  R-Q2 

32  P  X  P 

33  K-  1^  5 
?4  R-Q  5 

35  R  X  P  (h)  Q  X  P 

36  R— Q  B  3   P— B  6 

37  P-R  6 

38  R-K3 
3Q  K  X  R 

40  (J— R  4 

41  K  X  O 

42  K— K1  4 


Px  P 

R  X  P  ch  (i) 
Q-R  4  ch 
Qx  Qch 
R— R  sq  ch 
R-K  Ktsqch 


And  White  resigns. 


Notes  by  T.  F.  Lawrence. 

(a)  Better  than  3..,  Kt  x  K  P,  to  which  White 
would  reply  4  Q — R  5,  with  some  advantage. 

(b)  Preferable  alternatives  are  8  R— K  sq,  or  8 

R-Q  3. 

(c)  9  Kt  .X  B   P   would    be   answered  with  9.., 

P-Q  4. 

(d)i2..,  BxP  would  be  inferior.  13  B  P  x  B, 
Q  X  R  ;  14  Q — Q  5,  with  a  winning-  attack. 

(e)  14..,  R— R  2  is  simpler  and  equally  as  eflfec- 
tive. 

(f)  16  P-K  Kt  4  looks  more  promising  at  first 
glance,  but  after  16..,  PxP;  17..,  Kt  x  P,  Black 
continues  with  17..,  Q— R  s,  threatening  the  deci- 
sive P— Q  4  and  winning  easil}'. 

(g)  23. .,  Kt  -K  B  6  is  tempting,  but  it  is  inferior 
to  the  text-move. 

(h)  White  plays  with  desperate  ingenuity,  but 
the  position  is  against  him. 

(i)  Finishing  in  true  master  style.  The  whole 
game  was  very  finely  played  by  Herr  Leonhardt. 

A  Study  in  Opposition  (March  19). 


(a) 


Mr.  Rkichhelm's 

SOLUnON. 

White. 

Black. 

I  K— Kt  2! 

K-B  sq  ! 

2    K-B2! 

K— K2! 

3K-Kt3! 

K-B  2 ! 

4  K-B  3 ! 

K— K  2  (a) 

SK-Kt4 

K-B  3 

6K— B  4 

K— K2! 

7K-Kt5 

K-B  2 

8K— B5 

K-K2 

9  K— Kt  6  and  wins. 

5K-K3 

K— Kt  2 
K-B  2 

6  K-Q  3 

K-B  3 

7  K-Q  4 

K-K2 

8  K— B4 

K-Q  2 

9  K— Kt  5 

K-B  2 

0  K — R  6  and  wins. 

I  am  proud 
of  my  lamp- 
chimneys.  I 
put  my  name 
on  them. 

Macbeth. 


How  to  take  care  of  lamps,  including  the 

getting   of  right-shape   chimneys,    is  in  my 

Index ;  sent  free. 

Macbeth,  Pittsburgh. 


Rev.  Clarence  L.  Ball,  Pastor  of  the  2nd  and  3rd 
Uiiiversalist  Chu'^ches,  Springfield,  Mass.,  usts  the 
Little  Giant  Heater  on  his  lamp  to  warm  his  study,  and 
in  writing  of  the  heater  under  date  of  February  28, 1903, 
he  says  :  "Got  up  this  morning,  found  my  furnace  fire 
out,  dinii;g  room  cold  :  put  Giant  Heater  on  my  lamp 
and  started  it  tip.  When  breakfast  was  ready  the  room 
was  comfortnbly  warm.  It  is  a  wonder."  This  is  the 
universal  opinion  of  parties  who  are  using  the  heater. 

Bhe  Giant  Heater 

is  light  (weighing  12  ounces)  and  portable  ;  can  bo 
adapted  to  Welsbach  gas  light  or  common  gas  bracket, 
as  well  as  the  lamp,  giving  heat  and  light  at  same  cost. 
Odorless,  and  positively  circulates  the  air  in  the  room. 

The  little  heater  will  be  found  useful  on  damp,  cold 
days  and  evenings  the  year  around,  or  at  the  seashore 
and  mountains  during  the  summer. 

Will  he  sent,  charges  prepaid,  anywhere  in  the 
United  States  or  C;  nida. 

In  Brass,  $1.50.     .VIekoI.pliitra,  93. OO 

Descriptive  pamphlet  for  the  asking. 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

THE  GIANT  HEATER  CO. 

64  Monmouth  Street SPRINOFIELD.  MASS. 

FULr.  OF  THE  HATRKD  OF  WAR 

"  Swords  and  Plowshares  " — poems  by  Ernest  Crosby. 
i2mo,  cloth,  by  mail.  Si. 09.  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company, 
Publishers,  New  York. 


SAVE  ONE  THIRD 

By  Buying  of  the  Makers 

We  are  actual  manufacturers— not  a  commission  house. 
We  can  and  do  save  our  customers  one  third  on  retail  prices 
by  sellin;^  direct  to  user  and  cutting  out  all  dealers'  profits. 
All  our  goods  carry  our  guarantee.  Our  free  Illustrated  cata- 
logue shows  a  greater  assortment  of  carriages  and  barcesa 
than  any  dealer  can  show  you.    Send  for  it. 

THE   COLUMBUS 
CARRIAGE  AND  HARNESS  COMPANY. 

COLUMBUS,  OHIO. 


EASIER  TO  ROW 

Write 
to-day 
for  free 
catalogue 

MuUins  Unsinkable 
Steel  Pleasure  Boats 


ABSOLUTELY  SAFE 
Price 

IS  foot  boat 
crated 


$29.00 


Made  of  steel.  Frantically  IndeBtructihle.  Air  chamber  each  end.  rsnnot  sink. 
Cannot  leak.  Require  no  eaulkini;.  Ideal  boat  for  fiimily  use.  summer  resorts, 
parks.    Gnarnnteed.     No  other  bout  so  desirable  for  ladies  and  children. 

^V.  II.  :ni'M,l.\<i.  4  t7  Depot  Strrot.  S.%I.EM,  OHIO 


Beaders  of  Tbb  LrrntART  Diokst  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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DEAFNESS 
CURED 

A    Device    That    is    Scientific, 

Simple,   Direct,  and   Instantly 

Restores   Hearing  in   Even 

The     Oldest    Person — 

Comfortable,  Invisible 

and    Perfect    Fitting. 


190-Page  Book  Containing  a  History  of  tlie 

Discovery  and  Many  Hundred  Signed 

Testimonials  from  Ali  Parts  of 

tlie  Worid-SENT  FREE. 


The  True  Story  of  The  luvention  of  Wilson's 
Common  Sense  Ear  Drums,  Told  by  Geo.  H. 
Wilson,  the  Inventor. 

I  was  deaf  from  infancy.  Eminent  doctors,  surgeons  and 
ear  specialists  treated  me  at  great  expense  and  yet  did  me 
no  good.  I  tried  all  the  artificial  appliances  that  claimed 
to  restore  hearing,  but  they  failed  to  benefit  me  in  the  least. 
I  even  went  to  the  best  specialists  in  the  world,  but  their 
efforts  were  unavailing. 

My  case  was  pronounced  incurable  ! 

I  grew  desperate  ;  my  deafness  tormented  me.  Daily  I 
was  becoming  more  of  a  recluse,  avoiding  the  companion- 
ship of  people  because  of  the  annoyance  my  deafness  and 
sensitiveness  caused  me.  Finally  I  began  to  experiment  on 
myself,  and  after  patient  years  of  study,  labor,  and  personal 
expense,  I  perfected  something  that  I  found  took  the  place 
of  the  natural  ear  drums,  and  I  called  it  Wilson's  Common 
Sense  Ear  Drum,  which  I  now  wear  day  and  night  with 
perfect  comfort,  and  do  not  even  have  to  remove  them  when 
washing.  No  one  can  tell  I  am  wearing  them,  as  they  do 
not  show,  and  as  they  give  no  discomfort  whatever,  I 
scarcely  know  it  myself. 

With  these  drums  I  can  now  hear  a  whisper.       I  join  in 

the  general  conversation  and  hear  everything  going  on 
around  me.  I  can  hear  a  sermon  or  lecture  from  any  part 
of  a  large  church  or  hall.  My  general  health  is  improved 
because  of  the  great  change  my  Ear  Drums  have  made  in 
my  life.  My  spirits  are  bright  and  cheerful.  I  am  a  cured, 
changed  man. 

Since  my  'ortunate  discovery  it  is  no  longer  necessary 
for  any  deaf  person  to  carry  a  trumpet,  a  tube,  or  any 
other  such  old-fashioned  makeshift.  My  Common  Sense 
Ear  Drum  is  built  on  the  strictest  scientific  principles,  con- 
tains no  metal,  wires,  or  strings  of  any  kind,  and  is  entirely 
new  and  up-to-date  in  all  respects.  It  is  so  small  that  no 
one  can  see  it  when  in  position,  yet  it  collects  all  the  sound 
waves  and  focuses  them  against  the  drum  head,  causing 
you  to  hear  naturally  and  perfectly.  It  will  do  this  even 
when  the  natural  ear  drums  arc  partially  or  entirely  de- 
stroyed, perforated,. scarred,  relaxed,  or  thickened.  It  fits 
an^  ear  from  childhood  to  old  age,  male  or  female,  and 
aside  from  the  fact  that  it  does  not  show,  it  never  causes 
the  lea.st  irritation,  and  can  be  used  vrith  comfort  day  and 
night  without  removal  for  any  cause. 

With  my  device  I  can  cure  deafness  in  any  person,  no 
matter  how  acquired,  whether  from  catarrh,  scarlet  fever, 
typhoid  or  brain  fever,  measles,  whooping  cough,  gatherings 


in  the  ear,  shocks  from  artillery,  or  through  accidents.  My 
invention  not  only  cures,  but  at  once  stops  the  progress  of 
deafness  and  all  roaring  and  buzzing  noises.  The  greatest 
aural  surgeons  in  the  world  recommend  it,  as  well  as  physi- 
cians of  all  schools.  It  will  do  for  you  what  no  medicine 
or  medical  skill  on  earth  can  do. 

I  want  to  place  my  190-page  book  on  deafness  in  the 
hands  of  every  deaf  person  m  the  world.  I  will  gladly 
send  it  free  to  any  one  whose  name  and  address  I  can  get. 
It  describes  and  illustrates  Wilson's  Common  Sense  Ear 
Drums  and  contains  bona  fide  letters  from  numerous  users 
in  the  United  States,  Caftada,  Mexico,  England,  Scotland, 
Ireland,  Wales,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  Tasmania,  India, 
and  the  remotest  islands.  I  have  letters  from  people  in 
every  station  of  life— ministers,  physicians,  lawyers,  mer- 
chants, society  ladies,  etc. — and  tell  the  truth  about  the 
benefits  to  be  derived  from  my  wonderful  little  device. 
You  will  find  the  names  of  people  in  your  own  town  and 
state,  many  whose  names  you  know,  and  I  am  sure  that  all 
this  will  convince  you  that  the  cure  of  deafness  has  at  last 
been  solved  by  my  invention. 

Don't  delay  ;  write  for  the  free  book  to-day  and  address 
my  firm — The  Wilson  Ear  Drum  Co.,  1773  Todd'Building, 
Louisville,  Ky.,  U.  S.  A. 


THE  TEXIC0€RAPHER*S 
^    JJASYQiAlR 


In  this  column,  to  decido  questions  coneerniun  the 
correct  use  of  word.s,  the  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Standard  Dic- 
tionary is  consulted  as  arbiter. 


"D.  A.  MCC,"  Boston,  Ma.';s.— "Will  you  kindly  tell 
me  whether  the  '  a '  in  '  verbatim  '  should  be  pronounced 
as  '  a '  In  '  arm  '  or  '  e  '  in  '  eight  'i '  In  your  Standard 
Dictionary  you  give  the  jireference  to  the  latter  pro- 
nunciation." 

The  "  a  "  in  "  verbatim  "  is  equivalent  to  tlie 
"  a  "  in  "  fate,"  which  is  expressed  in  the  Sci- 
entific Alphabet  system  of  diacritics  tised  in  the 
.Standard  Dictionary  by  e  as  in  "eight."  The 
diacritic  ,,- in  "a"  in  the  alternate  pronuncia- 
tion is  used  here  to  express  a  variant  pro- 
nunciation from  "a"  as  in  "far"  toward  "a" 
as  in  "fate."  The  word-  may  be  correctly 
pronounced  "  verbaj-'tim  "  or  "  verbali'tim." 

"J.R.  C,"  Kokomo,  Ind. — "Is  it  correct  to  write 
anyone  '  as  one  word  ?    A  Iso,  which  is  correct — '  any- 
one's else '  or  '  anyone  else's  ?  '  " 

(1)  "Any  one"  should  be  written  as  two 
words.  (2)  The  Standai-d  prefers  the  possessive 
after  the  word  "else "  as beins:  moreeuplionious 
and  in  general  use.  It  does  not  condemn  "  any 
one's  else  "  ;  some  good  writers  use  this  form  ; 
it  is  not  incorrect,  but  it  is  unusual  and  is  not 
euphonious.  We  think  "any  one  else's  "  tlie 
better  form. 

"  W.  S,  W.,"  New  York.— "Is  not  'volunteer'  as  a 
verb  restricted  to  military  use  ?  " 

No ;  it  has  several  uses  and  may  be  applied 
to  services,  time,  means,  etc.  Browning  says  : 
"  The  full  and  true  particulars  of  the  tale  were 
volnnteercd  with  all  the  breathless  zeal  of 
friendship." 

■•each  Trooa,  4  toO  ft.,  »  els.     .1  to  4  ft.,  9%  eta. 

Uirculiir  free.    Trees  kept  doriunnt  lute  as  May  loth  if  desired 
E.  S.  JOHNSTON,   Box  76,   STOCKLEY.   DEL. 
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FABt«8t.  simplest,  handiest,  most  practical  and  durable,  low* 
priced  calculatlnfc  machine.     Adds,  Subtracts,  Multiplies,  Ul- 
vides.    Cannot  make  mistakes.    Computes  nine  columns  sim- 
ultaneously.   Sares  time,  labor,  brain,  and  will  last  a  llfetliiie- 

"One  should  be  In  every  business  office."— Joe  Lte  Jamaon, 
State  Revnxue  Agent,  Autttn,  Texan. 

"It  Is  worth  Its  welffht  In  ffold  "— Ctia«.  W.  t\ompton.  Spec'l 
Agt.  V.  a.  Drpt.  of  Lat>nr.  Bonlon,  Matt. 

7  Price  W.OO,  prepaid  In  U.S.    booklet  free.    Agent*  wanted. 
C  E.  LOCKE  M'PG  CO.,  8  Wainm  s<.Kensctt.low«  J 


The  Prophylactic  Family  : 

Tooth— Hair-Nail— Military  Brushes 
Always  soldin  a  Yelloiv  Box 


Hair 
Brush 

N  o  other  brush 
made  like  it,  or  so 
j;ood.  Solid  wood 
back,  chemically 
treated  ;  pure 
selected  bristles 
triply  secured  in  pure  alu- 
minum. Absolutely  sanitary 
— no  water  or  dirt  can  pene- 
trate it — sterilized  by  boiling 
water  without  injury. 

Made  to  Wear  a  Liletime 

Xhe  part icular  matt  always  in 
sists  on  Jiis  barber  keeping  one  Joy 
his  personal  use. 

Price  $2.00  at  all  dealers,  or 
sent  by  mail— postage  free. 


SPLIT  HICKORY  Fue^'r 


Built  to  your 
order  and 
shipped  right 
away  o  D  3  O 

Days*  Free 

Trial  with  a  two 
yean'  gu&rantet. 


FOR  ONLY 


Send  for  our  FREE  136-page  catalog  of  Split  Hickory  Vehicles 
and  Harness.  NOTE — We  carry  a  full  lin*  of  high  grade 
UarnefS.  sold  direct  to  the  nser  at  wholesale  prices. 

TUK  OHIO  CAUIUAtiK  Ute.  CO.,  U,  C.  Phelps.  Pretidrnt. 

1674Slith  Street, CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 


FR,EE 


Hot  Water 

instantly,  anytime,  anywhere. 

1 1  tells  of  the  cheapest  and  most  conveneint  way  to 
secure  hot  water  and  jilenty  ot  it,  summer  or  winter, 
in   bath  room,    laundry,   kitchen,   etc.,  by  usiiigr  the 

Humphrey  Crescent 
Instantaneous  Water  Heater 

Sold  by  nil  I'lumbcrn. 

This  heater  is  handsome  in  appearance,  occupies 
little  space,  is  easily  and  quickly  installed  and  lasts  a 
lifetime.  Gasis  thefuel  and  lessis  required  than  in 
any  other  heater  giving'  equal  service.  Hot  water 
flows  the  moment  the  gas  is  lighted.  80,000  in  use. 
I'rice  $16  to  $45,  depending  upon  size.  Sent  on 
30  (lays  trial, 
lliimphrey  Co.,  Dept. J,  Knlnmazoo,  Mioh., 
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ANOTHER    RUSSIAN    DISASTER. 

T  is  a  black  day."  says  the  St.  Petersburg  /^i/ss.  commenting 
upon  the  loss  of  the  Petropa-vlovsk  and  Vice-Admiral  Maka- 
rotiE  on  Wednesday  of  last  week  :  but  the  Russian  paper  seems  to 
take  comfort  in  the  thought  that  "  we  have  been  struck  by  blind 
fate,  not  by  the  enemy."  The  peculiar  comfort  which  the  Russian 
paper  found  in  the  thought  that  the  big  battle-ship  had  accidental- 
ly lun  upon  a  Russian  mine, 
however,  was  soon  dispelled 
by  Admiral  Togo's  confes- 
sion that  the  mine  was  a  Jap- 
anese one,  placed  there  for 
the  very  end  that  it  so  fatally 
accomplished.  The  corre- 
spondent of  the  London 
Times  and  New  York  limes 
(who  sends  his  messages  to 
shore  by  "  wireless,"  and 
who  is  threatened  with  death 
by  a  special  Russian  edict 
against  correspondents  using 
that  system)  relates  how  the 
Japanese  mining-ship  Korio 
Maru  went  boldly  up  to  the 
mouth  of  the  harbor  at  Port 
Arthur  during  the  night  of 
April  12.  and  laid  a  series  of 
mines  across  it  while  "the 
concentrated  beams  of  four 
searchlights  showed  up  every 
spar  and  rail  "  and  "  a  merci 
less  fire  swept  around  her." 
At  daybreak  a  squadron  of 
six  Japanese  cruisers  ap- 
peared off  the  port  to  entice  the  Russians  out,  while  Admiral  Togo 
and  the  main  Japanese  squadron  lay  along  the  coast,  hid  by 
f(^,  "  prepared  to  pounce  in  and  catch  the  Russians  at  sea  if  they 


VICE-ADMIRAL  SKRYDLOFF, 

The  '•  Bull-dog  of  the  Russian  Navy," 
who  succeeds  Makaroff.  "  In  naval  cir- 
cles,"' we  are  told,  "  Skrydloff  is  considered 
more  experienced,  more  prudent,  and  quite 
as  brave  as  the  late  admiral." 


succeeded  in  evading  the  mines."  The  Russian  squadron  (three 
battle-ships  and  three  cruisers)  came  out  through  the  ambuscade 
of  mines  safely,  and  were  beginning  the  pursuit  of  the  decoy 
squadron,  when  the  fog  lifted  and  revealed  the  main  Japanese 
fleet.  IMakaroff  at  once  put  back,  and  was  about  to  enter  the  har- 
bor when  his  flagship  hit  one  of  the  hidden  mines,  was  lifted  al- 
most out  of  the  water  by  a 
frightful  explosion,  followed 
by  two  other  explosions,  sup- 
posed to  have  come  from  the 
boilers  and  the  magazine, 
and  the  great  ship  turned 
over  and  went  down  at  once. 
The  battle-ship  Pohieda  also 
hit  a  mine,  but  was  able  to 
limp  into  the  harbor. 

Worse  than  the  loss  of  the 
battle-ship,  however,  is  the 
loss  of  the  "  Cossack  of  the 
Sea."  \'ice-Admiral  Maka 
roff.  Upon  his  arrival  at 
Port  Arthur  to  take  com- 
mand, on  March  8.  he  "on 
the  instant  altered  a  fleet 
hunted  and  fleeing  into  an 
active,  aggressive  naval 
force."  says  the  Philadelphia 
Press,  and  "  in  a  day  turned 
the  tides  of  war."  "Unless 
the  Russian  navy  list  has  his 
match,"  adds  the  same  jour- 
nal, "  his  fateful  end  is  an 
irretrievable  disaster."  Even  the  Japanese  express  regret,  says  a 
Tokyo  despatch,  that  they  could  not  have  had  "a  good,  stout 
fight  on  the  open  sea"  with  so  gallant  an  admiral,  "  whose  valor 
and  ability  they  fully  recognize."  Makaroff  was  a  severe  critic 
of  the  modem  battle-ship  and  thought  it  liable  to  turn  turtle  (wliich 
the  Petropavlovsk  did  after  the  explosion),  and  it  was  only  a  few 
days  before  the  disaster  that  he  was  induced  to  transfer  his  flag 
from  one  of  the  cruisers  to  the  ill-fated  vessel.  Sixteen  of  his 
staff  and  six  hundred  of  the  crew  went  down  with  the  ship.  The 
Grand  Duke  Cyril,  heir  to  the  throne  after  the  Grand  Duke  Mi- 
chael and  the  Grand  Duke  Vladimir  (Cyril's  father),  was  on  the 
bridge,  and  escaped,  wounded,  by  leaping  into  the  sea.  Vasili 
Verestchagin,  the  famous  Russian  painter  of  war-scenes,  was  Ad- 
miral Makaroff's  guest  on  board  his  flag-ship,  and  was  lost  with  it. 

The  New  York  Press  thinks  that  this  disaster  foreshadows  ulti- 
mate victory  for  the  Japanese.     It  .says  : 

"  With  the  sounding  of  the  first  gun  against  Port  Arthur  the 
Czars  war  power  was  shaken.  After  the  fall  of  Makaroff  it  is 
prostrate.  Nor  is  it  possible  to  believe  that  the  unpreparedness 
and  the  blundering  which  have  destroyed  the  Russian  fleet  will  not 
be  repeated  with  the  Russian  army,  and  that  the  penalties  which 
have  been  exacted  in  the  Yellow  Sea  will  not  be  due  in  Man- 
churia, for  the  shadow  of  personal  incompetence  lies  on  all  the 
Russian  arms,  or  it  could  not  have  been  so  disastrously  ignored  in 
Russia's  estimate  of  the  formidable  might  of  her  war-ships  and 
the  valor  and  greatness  of  their  commanders. 

"  It  will  not  be  long,  if  the  Port  Arthur  defeats  carry  any  lesson 
which  the  mind  may  heed,  until  the  world  will  witness  the  strange 


VICE-ADMIRAL    STEPAN    OSIPOVITCH 
MAKAROFF, 

Lured  from  Port  Arthur  by  a  ruse  and 
sent  to  the  bottom,  with  his  flagship,  by  a 
Japanese  mine. 
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spectacle  in  modern  his- 
tory of  a  nation  of  Eu- 
rope, reared  on  militar}- 
foundations,  spread  at 
the  feet  of  a  native  peo- 
ple in  the  Far  East." 

The  Hartford  Coii- 
rant  and  the  Pittsburg 
Gazette  remark  that  if 
the  superstitious  Rus- 
sians believe  that  wars 
are  controlled  by  fate, 
they  must  begin  to  sus- 
pect that  fate  is  on  the 
Japanese  side.  The 
Brooklyn  Citizen  re 
marks  in  a  similar  vein  : 


I'ETROP.AVLOVSK"    AND    HER    COMMANDER,    CAPTAIN    JAKORL 

Sunk  by  a  Japanese  mine  on  .\pril  13. 


"It  is  easy  to  believe  what  is  said  in  the  despatches  from  St. 

Petersburg  to-day  about  the 
depression  visible  in  all  parts 
of  the  city.  Not  the  mere 
loss  of  the  Petropav/ovsk, 
sufliciently  depressing  as 
that  in  itself  might  be,  but 
the  slowly  mastered  fact  that 
their  entire  marine  power 
has  been  swept  away,  is 
what  e.xplains  the  existing 
apprehension  that  the  whole 
story  of  the  adventure 
against  Japan  is  to  be  one 
of  the  most  melancholy  in 
the  history  of  the  country. 
The  defeats  sustained  in  the 
Crimean  war  were  far  from 
being  without  redeeming 
features.  It  was  open  to 
the  Russian  people  to  find 
sources  of  gratification  in 
that  they  had  made  a  gallant 
stand  against  four  adversa- 
ries—namely, England, 
France,  Sardinia,  and  Tur- 
key, with  Austria  threaten 
ing  to  throw  her  sword  into 
the  same  scale.  In  the  pres- 
ent instance  disaster  has 
been  inflicted  by  a  single  na- 
tion, and  that  one  which  the  Russians  had  been  systematically 
taught  to  despise. 
-Moreover,  the  consola- 
tion which  is  often 
given  to  tiie  defeated 
side  of  having  suffered 
in  a  good  cause  is  de- 
nied them  in  this  in- 
stance, for  no  cause 
could  be  much  worse 
than  that  for  which  the 
Czar  unfurled  his  ban- 
ner when  he  sought  by 
fraud  and  force  to  bring 
into  subjection  tlie  em- 
pire of  Japan.  To  all 
the  mortification  of  de- 
feat is  added  the  deeper 
humiliation  of  feeling 
that,  by  every  moral 
consideration,  it  is  just- 
ly deserved.  From  the 
day  in  which  Russia, 
in  combination  with 
Germany  and  France, 
forced  Japan  to  sur- 
render   I'ort    Arthur  to 


I  China,  on  the  pretext 
that  the  retention  of  it 
would  be  a  menace  to 
the  integrity  of  China, 
until  the  hour  struck 
for  the  war  now  in  prog- 
ress to  begin,  the  course 
of  Russia  was  marked 
l)y  every  quality  that 
distinguishes  a  robber 
from  an  honest  man, 
and  an  honorable  nation 
from  a  vast  combination 
of  bandits. 

"  These,  we  say,  are 
the  reflections  which 
account  for  the  present 
.sense  of  depression  at 
St.  Petersburg,  and 
which  may  well  banish  from  the  tliought  of  the  people  any  hope 
that  the  army  will  be  able  to 
retrieve  in  any  degree  what 
the  navy  has  so  impressively 
lost.  It  is  adismal  hour  for 
a  nation  that  has  been  taught 
to  believe  wholly  in  the  doc- 
trine of  force,  when  the  sus- 
picion dawns  upon  it  that 
there  is  a  just  CJod  in  heav- 
en. 


vv. 
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GRAND  DUKE  CYRIL, 

Who  was  on  the  bridge  of  the  Petropav. 
iovsk,  and  escaped,  wounded,  by  Isaping 
into  the  sea.  There  are  only  two  lives  be- 
tween him  and  the  Russian  throne. 


VASILI  VERESTCHAGIN, 

The  celebrated  Russian  painter  of  war 
scenes,  who  was  a  guest  of  Makaroff  on  the 
Petrofiavlovsk  and  was  lost. 


THE 


THE     TRAGEDY     ON 
THE   "  IVIISSOURI." 

EVVSPAPERS  that 
hailed  with  enthusi- 
asm the  establishment  of 
new  records  in  rapid-firing 
with  big  guns  in  our  navy 
are  now  urging  restrictions 
in  that  line,  in  view  of  the 
distressing  accident  on  the 
battle-ship  Missouri.  They 
think  that  the  spirit  of  ri- 
valry prevailing  tliroughout 
the  squadrons  may  have 
tempted  the  gun  crew  in  the 
Missouri's  turret  to  disregard  necessary  precautions.  It  was 
during  target  practise  off  Pensacola,  on  April  13,  that  an  explosion 

in  a  12-inch  gun  turret 
cost  the  lives  of  five 
officers  and  twenty- 
seven  men.  The  fire 
spread  below,  threaten- 
ing the  magazine ;  but 
through  the  presence  of 
mind  of  officers  this  was 
flooded,  thus  saving  the 
ship  from  total  destruc- 
tion. In  the  accounts 
of  the  accident  printed 
in  the  newspapers  sev- 
eral individuals  are 
mentioned  as  having 
distinguished  t  h  e  m  - 
selves  by  their  coolness 
and  bravery.  Captain 
William  S.  Covvles  pre- 
vented tlie  beaciiing  of 
the  ship  a  n  d  also 
plunged  into  the  gas- 
nllu'd     cli  amber    and 


i'obieda"  and  her  commander,  captain  zatsarennyi. 
Damaged  by  a  Japanese  mine  cm  April  13. 
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assisted  in  the  work  of  rescue.  It  is  said  tliat 
Chief  Gunner's  Mate  Monson  saved  the  ship 
from  destruction  by  closing  the  magazine 
doors  at  no  little  risk  to  himself.  He  was 
assisted  by  Able  Seaman  J.  E.  Knight,  in 
spite  of  burns  so  serious  that  they  caused  his 
death. 

Many  experts  express  the  belief  that  the  ex- 
plosion was  the  result  of  a  "  blow-back  " ; 
in  other  words,  gases  and  particles  of  matter 
in  combustion  that  still  remained  in  the  bore 
after  the  previous  shot  were  blown  back  by 
the  wind  and  ignited  the  powder  which  had 
been  inserted  in  the  breech,  from  which  burn- 
ing material  dropped  to  the  handling-room 
below  and  set  off  other  charges  which  were 
in  readiness  to  be  sent  up  to  the  turret.  It 
appears  that  the  ordnance  ofificers  aboard  the 
Missouri  had  taken  extra  precautions  against 
such  an  accident,  and  for  three  days  no  firing 
with  large  pieces  was  done  on  account  of  the 
direction  of  the  wind.  It  is  also  denied  that 
the  gun  crew  was  trying  to  establish  a  record 
in  quick-firing.  Secretary  Moody,  according 
to  the  Washington  despatches,  thinks  that  the 

accident  may  have  been  due,  in  part,  to  disregard  of  the  naval 
regulations  regarding  target  practise.  The  reports  say  that  a 
thousand  or  more  pounds  of  powder  were  lying  in  the  handling- 
room  of  the  turret  in  front  of  the  open  magazine  at  the  time  of 
the  explosion.  A  board  of  inquiry'  is  investigating  the  accident, 
but  as  most  of  those  who  could  give  information  about  it  were 
killed,  the  belief  prevails  in  some  quarters  that  the  truth  may  never 
be  known. 

The  papers  are  calling  for  more  precaution  in  the  loading  and 
firing  of  the  big  guns,  but  they  prefer  to  withhold  comment  until 
the  report  of  the  board  of  inquiry  has  been  made  public.  It  is 
recalled  that  last  year  guns  exploded  on  the  Ioii>a  and  Massachu- 
setts, killing  about  fifteen  men,  and  soon  afterward  a  special  order 
was  issued  to  prevent  a  repetition  of  these  accidents.  "  In  view  of 
the  horrible  tragedy,"  says  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  "the 
Navy  Department  should  do  something  to  prevent  practise  tests 
from  being  turned  into  mad  rivalry  in  '  beating  the  record.'  We 
lost  more  able  seamen  and  officers  yesterday  than  perished  in  the 
entire  Spanish-American  war."  This  accident,  observes  the  Pitts- 
burg Dispatch,  "  is  a  startling  evidence  of  the  cost  of  life  as  well  as 
treasure  which  may  be  entailed  by  an  undue  and  reckless  pursuit 
of  the  policy  of  naval  expansion."  The  Army  and  Navy  Journal 
remarks : 

"  The  accident  on  the  Missouri  is  only  one  of  a  series  which  has 
attended  the  development  of  modern  war-ships,  modern  ordnance, 
and  high  explosives.  These  accidents  are  among  the  penalties 
of  naval  greatness,  and  they  are  common  to  all  navies.  .  .  .  We 
have  had  our  share,  but  no  more  than  our  share  of  them,  and  shall 
doubtless  have  others  as  our  navy  increases,  but  we  shall  not  halt 
in  our  naval  policy  because  human  genius  is  not  capable  of  abso- 
lutely eliminating  the  possibility  of  accidents.  Every  mishap,  great 
or  small,  is  a  powerful  incentive  to  increased  vigilance.  Every 
life  lost  on  the  Missouri  places  a  sacred  obligation  of  greater  alert- 
ness upon  every  member  of  the  service,  and  thus  by  placing  before 
officers  and  men  a  high  example  of  sacrifice  and  devotion  to  duty 
the  personnel  of  the  navy  is  steadfastly  advancing  to  a  standard  of 
efficiency,  discipline,  and  courage  unparalleled  in  the  navies  of  the 
world." 

The  New  York  Press  believes  that  such  accidents  are  bound  to 
occur,  and  thinks  that  our  gunners  are  running  the  risk  that  will 
eventually  bring  our  navy  up  to  perfection.     To  quote  : 

"  Because  of  a  railway  wreck,  with  a  sacrifice  of  scores  of  lives, 
reasonable  minds  do  not  argue  that  traveling   by  rail  should  be 


abandoned.  .  .  .  Men  in  the  service  of  the 
navy  who  lose  their  lives  by  premature  dis- 
charges of  guns  and  unprevented  explosions 
of  munitions  at  target  practi.se  are  taking  the 
risk  which  is  inseparable  from  the  business 
of  war — both  its  making  and  its  preparation. 
They  are  taking  the  risk  which  is  necessary 
in  peace  times  to  the  perfection  of  the  fight- 
ing machine  as  in  war  it  '..;  necessary  to  the 
successful  application  of  the  machine  to  the 
more  dangerous  work." 

It  is  said  that  the  Missouri  \\2A  been  pro- 
vided with  fans  to  expel  the  gases  from  the 
turrets,  but  the  draft  may  have  been  too 
strong  for  them. 


Copyright  by  Gressford,  N.  Y. 

WILLIAM  S.  COWLES, 

Captain  of    the  Missouri,  who  personally 
aided  in  the  work  of  rescue,  at  the  peril  of  his 

hfe. 


"C/ESARISIVI"   IN   THE   WHITE 
HOUSE. 

TT  is  becoming  apparent  from  the  utterances 
-*-  of  Democratic  leaders  and  newspapers 
that  in  the  coming  campaign  they  intend  to 
charge  President  Roosevelt  with  "  Casarism  " 
— with  the  usurpation  of  power  not  properly 
his  own.  It  seems  also  to  be  their  intention, 
if  Judge  Parker  shall  be  nominated,  to  lay  em- 
phasis on  his  judicial  character  and  devotion  to  the  law,  in  con- 
trast with  "  a  man,"  as  the  Houston  Post  (Dem.)  says,  "  who  knows 
no  law  or  propriety,  except  the  law  of  his  own  imperious  will  and 
the  expediency  of  his  own  political  fortune,  a  man  whose  hectoring 
to  his  elders  and  betters  is  heard  daily,  who,  booted  and  spurred, 
is  riding  down  precedent  and  stampeding  his  party  into  a  nomina- 
tion that  every  one  of  the  leaders  would  oppose  if  he  dared."  In 
fact,  adds  the  same  paper,  "  the  country  longs  for  relief  from  the 
strenuous,  the  academic,  the  impertinent,  the  dictatorial,  and  the 
daring  which  Mr.  Roosevelt  embodies,  and  Judge  Parker's  calm, 
conservative,  characterful  poise,  his  dignity  and  learning,  his  re- 
spect for  the  law  and  his  utter  lack  of  the  sensational  and  the  dra- 
matic will  afford  precisely  that  relief." 

President  Roosevelt's  interference  in  the  coal  strike,  his  anti- 
trust campaign,  his  Panama  coup,  his  treatment  of  the  race 
problem,  and  his  recent  pension  order  are  cited  as  instances  of 
this  tendency  in  his  disposition ;  and  if  he  does  these  things  when 
he  is  seeking  reelection,  his  critics  ask,  what  would  he  not  do  if 
he  should  receive  indorsement  at  the  polls  next  fall?  Bourke 
Cockran  (Dem.)  made  this  the  theme  of  a  speech  in  Congress  a 
few  days  ago,  in  which  he  asserted  that  the  House  is  falling  into 
"decrepitude  "  under  Presidential  encroachments.  By  one  stroke 
of  the  pen,  in  his  pension  order,  said  Mr.  Cockran,  the  President 
has  appropriated  $30,000,000;  and  "  if  this  order  be  tolerated  with- 
out protest  by  the  House,"  he  asked,  "what  power  is  there  that 
the  executive  order  can  not  usurp?"  And  in  referring  to  the 
Panama  affair,  he  remarked  that  "  the  President  allows  Congress 
the  privilege  of  declaring  war,  but  the  President  makes  war  when 
he  chooses  to." 

Says  the  New  Orleans  Times-Democrat  (Dem.) : 

".Mr.  Roosevelt  is  too  much  inclined  to  seek  fame  after  the 
manner  of  the  youth  who  fired  the  Ephesian  dome.  His  treatment 
of  the  race-problem,  for  instance,  has  been  to  the  last  degree  ruth- 
less and  incendiary.  There  is  about  him  that  peculiar  restlessness 
of  temperament  which  marks  the  German  Emperor.  The  White 
House  is  becoming  more  and  more  the  center  of  purely  personal 
government.  The  burden  of  the  pension-roll  has  just  been  largely 
increased  by  an  executive  order.  General  Wood  has  been  given 
an  utterly  undeserved  promotion,  to  please  his  former  companion 
in  arms.  The  fundamental  ideals  of  the  republic  can  not  survive 
if  this  pigmy  autocrat  be  allowed  to  work  his  own  sweet  will 
through  another  lour  years  of  licensed  egotism." 

The  New  York  Evening  Post  (Ind.)  says  that  "  the  Democratic 
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party  is  obviously  preparing  to  make  a  political  issue  "  out  of  this ; 
and,  it  adds,  "  it  can  not  be  denied  that  they  have  plenty  of  ma- 
terial."    It  continues: 

"  We  do  not  remember  any  period  in  recent  history — not  except- 
ing the  second  Administration  of  Grant — when  there  has  been  a 
greater  readiness  on  the  part  of  the  Executive  to  attempt  encroach- 
ments on  the  rights  of  House  and  Senate,  or  greater  success  in 
such  attempts,  than  in  the  past  few  years.  In  several  conspicuous 
instances  — that  of  the  '  constructive  recess,'  that  of  reading  into  an 
appropriation  bill  the  word  '  Panama  '  for  '  Colombia,'  that  of  the 
recent  pension  order — the  President  has  effectively  nullified  the  pre- 
rogatives conferred  by  the  Constitution  upon  Congress.  He  has 
acted  in  these  matters  very  much  as  if  he  were  defying  his  oppo- 
nents to  impeach  him,  but  he  seems  to  have  come  out  of  each  en- 
counter stronger  and  more  lawless  in  temper  than  ever. 

"  In  much  the  same  way,  last  year,  the  Executive  solved  the  cur- 
rency question  by  decreeing  what  should  and  what  should  not  be 
surplus  reserves — a  matter  down  to  that  time  not  dreamed  to  be 
anything  but  legislative.  In  fact,  during  this  Administration, 
construing  out  of  existing  law  or  treaty  permission  to  do  something 
which  it  never  contemplated,  has  come  to  be  a  regular  means  of 
overriding  the  difficulties  presented  by  the  constitutional  division 
of  powers.     All  this  is,  of  course,  the  baldest  sort  of  usurpation." 

The  reply  to  these  charges,  made  by  the  President's  defenders, 
is  that  his  anti-trust  campaign  is  perfectly  legal,  his  action  in  the 
coal  strike  and  his  Panama  coup  have  been  .sanctioned  by  public 
sentiment,  and  his  pension  order  follows  a  precedent  set  by  Presi- 
dent Cleveland.  Mr.  Cleveland  himself,  when  interviewed  in  re- 
gard to  the  pension  order,  said  :  "  So  far  as  I  can  see,  the  change 
is  in  keeping  with  the  law."  Senator  Spooner  (Rep.)  said  in  a 
speech  in  Congress  on  April  9 : 

"  Whatever  else  the  President  has  demonstrated — and  he  has 
demonstrated  many  good  qualities — he  has  demonstrated,  above 
all  else,  his  unfaltering  devotion  to  law.  If  a  man  ever  occupied 
the  White  House  who  has  walked  conscious  of  his  oath  to  see  that 
the  law  was  faithfully  enforced,  that  man  is  Theodore  Roosevelt. 
You  criticize  him  for  his  action  in  the  coal  strike.  A  man  never 
did  a  wiser  thing,  in  my  estimation,  than  did  he  in  inaugurating 
that  arbitration.  He  did  not  usurp  his  functions  as  President. 
He  plainly  informed  the  men  whom  he  called  to  the  White  House 
that  he  had  no  power  as  President.  He  did  not  feend  troops  into 
Pennsylvania.  I  suppose  your  calm  President,  your  safe  Presi- 
dent, your  judicial-minded  President,  would  have  felt  constrained 
to  sit  in  the  White  House,  silent  and  unmoved  bv  the  sufferings  of 


the  country.  Not  so,  thank  God  !  with  Theodore  Roosevelt.  He, 
the  individual  who  happened  to  be  in  the  White  House,  sought  to 
remedy  the  situation,  and  .succeeded.  Had  he  not,  there  would 
have  been  millions  of  socialists  made  in  a  week,  and  mobs,  made 
up  of  men  whose  wives  and  families  were  dying  of  cold  and  ex- 
posure, would  have  thronged  the  streets  of  our  cities  and  torn 
down  buildings  to  burn  them  for  fuel." 

The  Baltimore  American  (Rep.)  thinks  the  Democrats  must  be 
hard  up  for  an  issue  if  this  is  the  best  one  they  can  produce.  It 
says : 

"  President  Roosevelt  has  a  political  record  which  antedates  that 
earned  in  his  present  position,  and  it  is  a  fair  index  of  the  man. 
Its  dominating  feature  is  pure  and  enthusiastic  patriotism  which  is 
at  war  with  Caesarism.  In  every  position  filled  by  him  his  effort 
— indeed,  it  may  be  said,  his  whole  effort — has  been  to  use  his 
office  for  the  benefit  of  his  State  or  country.  His  bitterest  enemy 
will  scarcely  deny  this.  He  has  probably  made  as  few  mistakes, 
whether  in  his  previous  career  or  as  President  of  the  United 
States,  as  any  statesman  who  has  so  conspicuously  filled  the  public 
eye,  and  the  charge  of  Cassarism  or  of  an  attempt  to  subvert  the 
Constitution  by  concentrating  in  his  office  powers  which  do  not  be- 
long to  it,  will  scarcely  impress  any  save  those  who  are  chronic 
sufferers  from  political  strabismus." 


THE   COLORADO   CONFLICT. 

""T^HE  labor  war  between  the  miners  and  coal  companies  in 
■*•  Colorado  is  beginning  to  attract  the  serious  attention  of  the 
whole  countr}'.  "  The  condition  there  has  been  bordering  on  civil 
war  for  several  months  past,"  says  the  Indianapolis  Journal; 
and  the  Louisville  Courier-Journal  remarks  "  there  are  indica- 
tions that  there  is  a  small  rebellion  in  Colorado,  and  that  the 
insurgents  are  led  by  the  Executive  Department  of  the  State." 
The  situation  is  "  discreditable  "  and  "  closely  akin  to  chaos,"  de^ 
clares  the  Boston  Journal ;  and  the  Cleveland  Leader  says  that 
for  many  months  it  "  has  shocked  the  moral  sense  of  the  country." 
The  strike  began  on  November  9  last,  the  miners  demanding  semi- 
monthly payments,  an  eight-hour  day,  better  ventilation  of  the 
mines,  and  the  recognition  of  2.000  pounds  as  a  ton,  instead  of 
having  to  mine  from  2,400  to  3.000  pounds  per  ton,  as  before.  An 
amendment  to  the  state  constitution,  providing  for  an  eight-hour 
law,  was  adopted  by  40.000  majority  at  the  state  election  in   1902  ; 


Smi'TF-R  :  "  Let 
all  right." 


'em  dicker.    As  long  as  the  road  stays  and  the  fence  stays,  I'm 
— McWhorter  in  the  St.  Paul  Dispatch. 

THE   MERGER   QUARREL   AND   THE    PUBLIC. 


THE    REAL   BONE. 

Party  on  the  Fence:    "They  growl  at  one  anotlier,  but  they  keep  their 
eyes  on  nie  I "  — Satterfield  in  the  Brooklyn  Citizen. 
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but  the  legislature  failed  to  enact  such  a  law.  The  assertion  was 
freely  made  that  the  legislature  was  influenced  by  corrupt  motives 
in  its  failure  to  obey  the  popular  mandate,  and  the  miners  felt  jus- 
tified in  trying  to  obtain  by  a  strike  what  had  been  thus  denied 
them.  Some  months  ago  Governor  Peabody  put  several  mining 
districts  under  martial  law,  and  the  reign  of  the  military  has  been 
marked  by  the  seizure  and  exile  of  labor  leaders  and  members  of 
the  unions.  District  Judge  Theron  Stevens  has  interfered  with 
this  work  by  injunctions  and  writs  of  habeas  corpus ;  but  Adjt.- 
Gen.  Sherman  M.  Bell  and  Capt.  Bulkley  Wells,  who  command 
the  militia,  have  disregarded  the  judge's  orders  and  have  been 
upheld  in  their  course  by  Governor  Peabody.  The  judge  has  de- 
clared the  officers  to  be  in  contempt  of  court,  has  assessed  a  fine 
of  $500  on  each,  in  their  absence,  and  expresses  regret  that  he  can 
not  hale  the  governor  before  his  court  and  give  him  similar  treat- 
ment.    Says  the  judge : 

"  h.  very  grave  question  is  presented  as  to  whether  it  is  the  stri- 
king miners  or  the  Governor  of  Colorado  and  the  national  guard 
that  are  engaged  in  insurrection  and  rebellion  against  the  laws  of 
the  State.  If  there  is  to  be  a  reign  of  military  despotism  in  this 
State,  and  civil  authority  is  to  have  no  jurisdiction,  the  latter 
might  as  well  go  out  of  business." 

This  conflict  between  the  court  and  the  militia  is  to  be  taken  to 
the  state  Supreme  Court. 
Governor  Peabody  says  : 

"  The  courts  have  no  right  to  enjoin  or  arrest  the  officers  or 
members  of  the  military  while  they  are  on  duty.  They  are  not 
subject  to  attachment  or  injunction  at  this  time.  If  the  District 
Court  of  Ouray  is  to  be  allowed  to  interfere  in  the  carrying  out  of 
the  plans  of  the  military  under  martial  law,  there  is  no  reason  why 
a  justice  of  the  peace  might  not  with  equal  authority  intervene  and 
render  the  mihtary  absolutely  powerless  and  impotent." 

The  Springfield  (Mass.)  Reptiblican  describes  the  situation  in 
Colorado  thus : 

"  Hundreds  of  union  miners  have  been  seized  and  locked  up  for 
no  stated  cause,  union  newspapers  have  been  suppressed,  outside 
labor  agitators  have  been  forcibly  deported  from  the  State,  and 
countless  numbers  of  Colorado  miners  have  been  dealt  with  in  the 
same  way.  A  miner  mysteriously  disappears  and  his  family  is  left 
to  conjecture  whether  he  has  been  murdered  or  not,  until  a  letter 
comes  from  him  in  another  State.  He  had  been  kidnapped  and 
forcibly  removed  from  the  State  by  the  militia — presumably  be- 
cause no  criminal  charges  could  be  found  against  him;  his  pres- 
ence was  obnoxious  to  the  organized  operators,  and  so  this  means 
was  resorted  to  for  getting  rid  of  him.  It  is  said,  and  we  have 
seen  no  denial  of  the  statement,  that  hundreds  of  men.  citizens  of 
Colorado,  have  thus  been  driven  from  their  homes  and  families 
into  exile.  That  the  proceeding  is  of  the  most  high-handed  and 
essentially  lawless  character  is  evident.  Equally  clear  is  it  that 
trouble  of  the  most  serious  sort  must  grow  out  of  persistence  in 
these  extraordinary  proceedings. 

"The  whole  of  the  miners"  story  has  not  been  told,  and  we  must 
question  whether  in  all  honesty  and  truth  they  would  care  to  tell 
the  whole.  That  they  have  used  intimidation  and  force  to  keep 
out  non-union  men  is  readily  to  be  believed.  Quite  likely  there 
have  been  desperate  characters  among  them  who  have  dynamited 
mines  or  machinery  in  cases,  and  their  counter  charges  that  hun- 
dreds of  lives  have  been  lost  in  the  mines  by  the  neglect  of  opera- 
tors to  observe  the  laws  regarding  ventilation,  etc.,  and  that  some 
of  the  outrages  charged  to  the  strikers  have  resulted  from  the  em- 
ployment of  men  ignorant  of  the  use  of  explosives,  deserve  atten- 
tion. But  beyond  all  this  is  the  apparent  fact  that  the  miners, 
through  lawful  methods,  have  sought  to  bring  about  eight-hour 
enactments,  and  that  the  operators,  through  unlawful  methods, 
have  succeeded  in  defeating  the  same,  and  have  then  undertaken 
to  break  up  the  labor  organizations  altogether,  in  which  task  they 
have  the  assistance  of  the  whole  military  power  of  the  State  em- 
ploying the  most  outrageous  measures  of  suppression.  It  would 
seem  to  be  time  for  the  state  authorities  of  Colorado  and  the  mine 
operators  to  give  ear  to  more  peaceful  counsels  in  dealing  with  the 
situation.  Nothing  but  far  worse  trouble  can  come  of  a  relentless 
prosecution  of  their  present  course." 


Copyright  by  S.  S.  McClure  Company,  New  York. 
JOSEPH  W.  FOLK, 

Whose  formidable  boom  for  Governor  of  Mis- 
souri is  alarming  the  "  machine." 


THE   FOLK    BOOM    IN    MISSOURI. 

CIRCUIT-ATTORNEY  FOLK,  of  St.  Louis,  whose  war  on 
corruption  in  his  home  city  has  commanded  national  atten- 
tion, is  now  the  center  of  a  campaign  for  the  Democratic  nomina- 
tion for  governor  that  is  being  followed  with  keen  interest  by  the 
press.  The  Detroit  Xeius  (Ind.)  calls  his  campaign  "a  contest 
between  the  honest 
sentiment  of  the  un 
organized  majority 
against  the  corrupt  pur- 
poses of  a  perfectly  or- 
ganized machine."  At 
this  writing.  Mr.  Folk 
has  secured  158  of  the 
710  delegates  to  the 
state  convention.  The 
number  necessary  to 
nominate  is  356,  but 
the  managers  of  Mr. 
Folk's  campaign  de- 
clare that  he  will  have 
at  least  500  votes  in  the 
convention.  Opposed 
to  Mr.  Folk  are  Judge 
Gantt.  a  member  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  which 
has  freed  several  of  the 
convicted  "boodlers" 
on  technicalities  of  law. 
Mayor  Reed,  of  Kansas 
City,  and  H.  B.  Hawes, 
a  former  police  com- 
missioner of  St.  Louis.  Judge  Gantt  has  yet  to  secure  a  delegate, 
while  Mayor  Reed  has  carried  Kansas  City  and  six  counties  with  a 
total  of  53  delegates.  Hawes  has  carried  one  county  (3  delegates)  in 
addition  to  the  in  delegates  from  the  city  of  St.  Louis.  These 
III  votes  have  been  contested  on  a  charge  of  fraud.  It  is  not  be- 
lieved by  the  Kansas  City  Star -aw^  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat 
that  Hawes  will  get  many  more  delegates.  In  Jasper  County,  Mr. 
Reed  made  a  great  fight  and  won  out ;  but  it  is  charged  that  it 
was  the  "  machine's  "  methods  in  Joplin  and  Webb  City  that  saved 
the  day  for  hiin.  The  rural  districts  went  almost  solid  for  Folk. 
The  caucuses  that  have  already  been  held  in  counties  in  the  interior 
of  the  State  have,  almost  without  exception,  gone  for  Folk.  Some 
of  the  counties  that  were  all  but  conceded  to  Reed,  including  Cole 
County,  which  takes  in  Jefferson  City,  the  capital,  have  been  car- 
ried by  Folk.  Mr.  Folk  has  promised  to  continue  his  fight  on  cor- 
ruption if  elected  governor. 

"  When  counties  which  had  been  conceded  to  Reed,"  says  the 
Kansas  Cxiy  Journal  (Rep.),  "went  overwhelmingly  for  Folk  along 
with  the  Folk  counties,  there  was  no  longer  any  reason  for  doubt- 
ing that  the  machine  is  beaten.  Folk  has  not  yet  a  clear  majority 
instructed  for  him,  but  he  has  so  near  it  and  is  gaining  at  such  a 
rate  as  to  remove  all  uncertaint}'.  In  fact,  the  movement  in  his 
favor  seems  to  have  become  a  stampede."  The  Louisiana  (Mo.) 
/'r^j.v  (Dem.)  declares  that  "  the  gang  might  as  well  go  to  sleep 
and  nod  away  in  every  county.  It  can't  stop  the  Folk  cyclone." 
The  Jefferson  City  Democrat  remarks:  "The  corruptionists  have 
been  strong  in  Missouri,  and  they  are  strong  to-day.  But  their 
strength  has  not  been  due  to  the  open  and  intentional  sanction  of 
the  Democratic  party  of  this  State.  They  are  in  the  party,  but 
not  of  it;  and  they  are  strong  in  spite  of  the  party.  We  must 
weed  them  out.  The  Democratic  party  must  repudiate  them  or 
the  people  will  repudiate  the  Democracy."  The  Webb  City  (Mo.) 
Register  (Dem.)  observes : 

"  God  bless  you.  Joseph  Folk,  for  your  candor  and  your  courage, 
for  you  have  served  the  whole  people  of  Missouri,  and  to  them 
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IT  BEGINS   TO   LOOK   AS   IF  WILLIE's   LADDER   WILL   HARDLY   REACH. 

— Reid  in  the  Kansas  City  Joiirnnl. 


GUESS    50,000   MUST    BK    M\      LNLUCKY    NUMBER;     SEEMS    AS     IK     I    (  AN'T    GET 

ANY   OK  'em!" 

—  Brinkerhoff  in  the  Toledo  Blade. 

DISHEARTENING   QUESTS. 


you  rightly  look  for  recognition  of  your  services.  Democrats  of 
Missouri,  look  upon  this  man  Folk  and  contrast  his  courageous, 
honest,  open-handed  Democratic  methods  with  the  covert  and 
strategy  of  the  opposition  ;  with  those  dark-lantern  tactics  that 
ever  veil  a  sinister  purpose  !  Is  there  any  question  as  to  whom  the 
people  ought  to  trust.''  Trust  the  man  who  trusts  the  people. 
That  man  is  Joseph  W.  Folk." 

The  Kansas  City  ^V^r  (Ind.)  thinks  that  in  this  campaign  Mis- 
souri is  answering  the  country's  criticism  in  regard  to  corruption. 
To  quote  : 

"  Ever  since  Joseph  \V.  Folk  exposed  the  amazing  operations  of 
the  St.  Louis  ring  and  w^as  instrumental  in  '  lifting  the  lid  '  from 
the  graft  and  boodle-pot  at  Jefferson  City,  Missouri  has  attracted 
more  attention  throughout  the  country  than  an\'  other  State  in  the 
Union.  This  notoriety  for  a  time  was  most  humiliating.  .  .  .  But 
nothing  better  has  ever  happened  to  Missouri.  There  can  be  no 
real  civic  reform  without  exposure.  It  Mr.  t^olk  has  been  the  in- 
strument of  publicity,  he  has  also  been  the  prophet  of  redemption. 
It  was  the  fearless  and  aggressive  course  of  this  '  young  Roman  ' 
that  made  the  situation  so  interesting  to  the  country  from  the  first. 
The  question  was  put:  "\\'liatisMissou7-igoiti,(;todoahoi(tit?' 
And  this  question  has  been  left  standing  to  confront  the  people  of 
this  State. 

"  Missouri  is  answering  the  country.  Its  people  are  rallying  to 
the  support  of  Mr.  Folk.  The  indefatigable  prosecutor  has  been 
hampered  by  the  re.sourceful  combination  of  boodlers.  by  a  power- 
ful state  machine  in  sympathy  with  plunderers,  by  technicalities 
found  by  the  appeal  courts,  by  the  statutes  of  limitation,  by  trick 
and  strategy  and  fraud.  But  he  has  gone  right  on,  and  the  people 
have  followed  iiini.  County  after  county  has  answered  the  country 
by  votes  and  resolutions,  and  when  the  state  convention  meets  to 
nominate  a  man  for  governor,  the  enemy  of  corrupt  government 
will  be  cho.scn,  the  state  machine  will  be  overthrown,  the  way  for 
the  election  of  a  new  legislature  will  be  prepared,  and  the  safe 
prospect  of  a  new  and  honest  reorganization  of  official  Missouri, 
composed  of  the  best  elements  in  the  State,  will  be  established. 

"The  realization  that  the  country  has  been  watching  this  State 
has  been  wholly  salutary.  The  innate  honesty  of  Missourians  was 
bound  to  as.sert  itself  vigorously  under  .such  conditions  as  have 
been  brought  about,  but  state  pride,  prompted  by  the  question 
put  by  the  countn,'.  has  added  life  and  purpose  to  the  reform  move- 
ment. 

"  When  the  reformation  now  in  progress  .sliall  have  been  com- 
pleted. Missouri  may  well  ask  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Illinois, 
Delaware,  Montana,  and  other  States  to  do  as  well.  It  is  signifi- 
cant and  gratifying  to  note  the  attention  given  Missouri  affairs  by 


newspapers  and  magazines.  Every  step  of  Mr.  Folk's  progress  is 
recorded  and  featured.  It  must  be  said  that  the  answer  is  made 
even  more  prominent  than  was  the  question." 


CONGRESSIONAL   CONFESSION   OF 
INNOCENCE. 

npHE  newspaper  critics  of  Congress  see  something  humorous 
*•  in  the  House's  solemn  examination  of  its  own  morality  in 
the  postal  affair  by  a  committee  and  its  official  verdict  of  inno- 
cence, and  regard  as  a  finishing  touch  to  the  comicality  of  the  situ- 
ation the  finding  by  a  minority  of  the  committee  that  the  only  man 
who  deserves  censure  is  Joseph  L.  Bristow,  the  investigator  whose 
revelations  have  stirred  up  all  the  rumpus.  The  committee's  re- 
port "  is  a  marvel  of  na'i'vet^,"  says  the  New  York  Times  (Ind. 
Dem.);  and  the  Pittsburg  Dispatch  (Ind.  Rep.)  says  that  it  com- 
mands notice  "chiefly  as  a  contribution  to  the  gaiety  of  nations." 
The  committee  (appointed  to  investigate  the  charge  that  191  Con- 
gressmen had  used  their  influence  with  the  Postal  Department  to 
obtain  unwarranted  allowances  and  increases  of  salar>%  rent,  etc., 
for  constituents  who  were  in  the  postal  service)  looked  into  the 
allegations,  and  brought  in  a  verdict  summarized  by  the  New  York 
Tribune  (Rep.)  as  "  not  guilty,  but  don't  do  it  again."  The  com- 
mittee says : 

"  After  a  careful  consideration  of  all  cases  specified  in  the  re- 
port, so  far  as  they  relate  to  present  members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  which  the  committee  assume  to  be  the  limit  of 
their  jurisdiction,  they  have  unanimously  reached  the  conclusion 
that  nothing  has  appeared  in  connection  with  said  cases  that 
would  justify  the  finding  that  any  member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
.sentatives  has  profited  financially  in  the  slightest  degree  or  that 
any  member  was  guilty  of  improper  conduct  in  connection  there- 
with, or  that  any  member  has  done  in  connection  with  any  of  said 
cases  anything  that  did  not  appear  to  be  within  the  line  of  his  offi- 
cial duty  according  to  long-established  custom. 

"  Having  reached  this  conclusion,  the  committee  feel  constrained 
to  add  that  in  their  opinion  it  would  be  w-ell  to  make  as  formal  as 
may  be,  and  to  restrain  within  the  narrowest  possible  limits,  the 
action  of  members  in  connection  with  post-offices  and  the  details 
of  other  executive  matters,  and  that  the  severance  of  members 
from  work  of  that  character  would  augment  the  efficiency  of  the 
House  of  Representatives." 

The  finding  of  the  committee  is  unanimous,  but  three  members 
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go  further  and  accuse  Mr.  Bristow  of  obtaining  an  unwarranted 
increase  of  clerk-hire  for  a  postmaster  in  his  district,  and  hint  that 
there  ought  to  be  a  postal  investigation  that  will  take  in  Bristow's 
division. 

The  New  York  Press  (Rep.)  remarks  satirically  : 

"Assistant  Postmaster-General  Bristow  should  thank  his  litde 
gods  that  the  House  investigating  committee  did  not  commit  him 
to  prison  for  his  heinous  share  in  the  preparation  of  a  report  show- 
ing the  participation  of  members  of  Congress  in  the  petty  larcency 
of  salary  grabs  and  post-office  rentals  by  favor  of  their  dear  friend 
Beavers.  After  exonerating  themselves  by  the  same  process  that 
produced  two  clean  bills  of  lieallli  from  Congress  for  Machen,  the 
members  of  the  AlcCall  committee  have  really  shown  astonishing 
moderation  in  restraining  from  clapping  both  Mr.  Bristow  and 
Representative  Overstreet,  joint  criminals  in  the  publication  of  the 
*  Charges  Against  Congressmen  '  report,  into  a  dungeon. 

"  Naturally  when  the  House  makes  the  wholesale  whitewashing 
of  itself  complete  the  country  will  be  so  impressed  with  the  judi- 
cial impartiality  and  disinterested  thoroughness  of  the  McCall 
committee's  proceeding  that  a  popular  clamor  will  go  up  for  a 
Post-Office  Department  investigation  by  a  joint  Congress  com- 
mittee. As  neither  Senator  Dietrich  nor  Senator  Burton  is  dis- 
abled from  serving  on  such  a  committee  it  would  be  only  fair  that 
they,  since  they  are  more  aggrieved  by  Mr.  Bristow's  activity  than 
any  of  the  McCall  inquisitors  (not  one  of  whom  was  either  indicted 
or  convicted),  should  have  a  specially  good  opportunity  of  '  get- 
ing  even  '  with  the  Assistant  Postmaster-Cieneral  for  his  faithful 
execution  of  President  Roosevelt's  instructions  to  follow  the  trail 
of  graft '  even  if  it  led  to  the  White  House.'  " 

The  Philadelphia  Press  (Rep.),  however,  edited  by  former 
Postmaster-General  Charles  Emory  Smith,  which  has  spread  the 
mantle  of  charity  over  the  accused  throughout  the  postal  investi- 
gations, accepts  the  report  at  its  face  value,  and  declares  that  the 
newspapers  which  "  stigmatize  it  as  a  whitewashing  report "  are 
animated  by  a  "  reckless  spirit  of  accepting  all  charges  without  re- 
gard to  the  truth."     It  says  : 

"The  report  of  the  committee  is  a  substantial  exoneration  of 
Congress.  It  shows  that  in  most  cases  the  members  simply  trans- 
mitted to  the  department  applications  from  their  constituents  to 
be  treated  on  their  merits  according  to  the  rules,  and  that  this 
act  involved  neither  moral  turpitude  nor  improper  influence. 
There  was  nothing  more  than  the  continuation  of  an  immemorial 
practise.  It  was  entirely  legitimate  for  the  members  to  forward 
the  applications.     It  was  for  the  department  to  determine  whether 


they  could  properly  be  granted.  The  responsibility  rested  with  it. 
In  a  few  instances  the  recommendations  were  presented  in  a  way 
which  involved  indiscretion,  but  for  the  most  part  there  was 
nothing  culpable. 

"The  conclusions  of  the  committee  are  fair,  candid,  and  just. 
Yet  we  do  not  doubt  that  a  considerable  portion  of  the  press,  in 
the  reckless  spirit  of  accepting  all  charges  without  regard  to  the 
truth,  will  stigmatize  it  as  a  whitewashing  report.  But  no  fair- 
minded  man  can  know  anything  of  the  members  or  read  their  dis- 
passionate exposition  of  the  matter  without  resenting  any  such 
accusation.  Messrs.  McCall.  Hitt,  Burton,  and  Metcalf,  the  Repub- 
lican majority,  are  among  the  very  best  members  of  the  House  in 
character,  independence,  and  probity.  Of  the  Democratic  minor- 
it}',  Mr.  Bartlett  is  a  rigid  and  straight-backed  man,  and  we  be- 
lieve that  Messrs.  Richardson  and  McDermott,  tho  less  well 
known,  are  honorable  and  high-minded.  If  in  a  question  between 
right  and  wrong,  the  members  of  this  committee,  as  a  whole,  can 
not  be  trusted,  then  we  might  as  well  conclude  that  free  institu- 
tions are  a  failure,  and  that  representative  government  should  be 
abandoned." 


THE  CENSUS  BUREAU  AND  A  HORNETS' 

NEST. 

\  "X  7HEN  the  authorities  of  our  permanent  Census  Bureau  in 
•  '  Washington  decided  to  issue,  a  few  days  ago,  an  estimate 
of  the  pre.sent  size  of  our  cities  and  of  our  total  population,  they 
may  have  expected  that  it  would  be  received  with  gratitude  and 
appreciation.  If  so.  they  know  better  now.  The  newspapers  of 
Chicago,  which  is  credited  with  only  1.874,000  people,  warn  the 
census  man  not  to  appear  there  if  he  values  his  health  ;  the  Cleve- 
land papers  make  pitying  remarks  about  his  intellectual  equip- 
ment :  the  Denver  Republican  wants  to  know  "  by  what  process  of 
false  reasoning"  the  "  juggler  in  the  census  bureau"  ever  got  the 
idea  that  Denver  has  only  144,588  population;  and  the  Southern 
papers  cjuoted  below  handle  him  with  equal  rigor. 

Their  indignation  does  not  grow  any  cooler  when  they  discover 
that  their  populations  have  been  simply  figured  out  "upon  the  as- 
sumption that  the  annual  increase  for  each  year  since  the  last  cen- 
sus will  be  one-tenth  of  the  decennial  increase  between  the  last 
two  censuses."  to  quote  the  official  statement.  The  bureau  officials 
regard  this  "  arithmetical "  method  as  "  more  accurate  than  any 
alternative  method  "  and  as  likely  to  be  "  closer  than  estimates 
based  on  votes  cast  or  number  of  names  in  a  directory  or  a  local 
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'HI.    THERE.    TIR.N    TH.^T    THING   AROIND!" 

—Evans  in  the  Cleveland  Leader. 


35.000  .SHORT   ON    THIS    1JE.-\I,. 

—  Spencer  in  the  Denver  Republican. 
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REPRESENTATIVE  CARTOONISTS. 


census  of  school  children."  The  officials  might  also  have  added 
that  "  it  saved  the  bureau  itself  all  the  work  that  would  have  been 
required  to  obtain  data  on  which  real  and  intelligent  estimates 
might  have  been  based,"  remarks  the  Detroit  7 ribuiie,  which  says 
with  a  hint  of  double  entente  that  "  the  simplicity  of  the  system  is 
beautiful."  Other  papers  remark  that  anybody  could  figure  out 
the  city  populations  from  now  till  the  next  census  in  a  very  brief 
time  by  this  system,  and  the  wisdom  of  maintaining  a  permanent 
bureau  in  Washington  to  send  out  such  reports  is  questioned. 

The  Nashville  Banner  thinks  that  the  report  is  not  only  value- 
less, but  is  actually  harmful,  because  misleading.  The  Dallas 
News  advises  the  bureau  to  refonn  or  quit.     To  quote  : 

"Without  intending  to  be  the  least  captious  or  even  officious, 
The  News  advises  the  census  bureau  to  abandon  at  once  the 
'  arithmetical  method,'  and  either  count  the  people  or  leave  them 
alone.  It  must  be  clear  to  every  intelligent  person  who  reads  the 
rule  as  laid  down  that  it  will  work  with  anything  like  tolerable 
fairness  and  accuracy  only  in  old  and  settled  portions  of  the  coun- 
try'. 1 1  certainly  will  not  do  in  a  new  country,  during  periods  in 
which  one  city  has  been  at  a  standstill  and  other  cities  have  been 
growing.  "  Half  a  dozen  cities  have  been  given  estimates  which 
prove  the  results  unreliable  and  of  no  value. 

"Take,  for  example,  the  figures  relating  to  Texas  cities. 
Texas — Dallas,  44,195;  Fort  Worth,  27,192;  Galveston,  32.742  ; 
Houston,  50.760;  San  Antonio,  58,016.'  The  News  is  quite  sure 
that  every  city  mentioned  has  a  larger  population  than  that  ac- 
corded it,  and  is  not  disposed  to  indulge  in  any  booming  or  in  in- 
vidious comparisons.  There  are  certainly  few  intelligent  Texans 
who  do  not  know  that  the  increase  accredited  to  Dallas,  for  in- 
stance, is  preposterous.  It  is  really  a  joke.  The  growth  of  the 
city  has  been  steady  and  continuous  since  1900,  when  it  had  a 
population  of  42,638  according  to  a  count  in  which  scores  of  people 
are  known  to  have  been  left  out.  After  four  years  of  unprece- 
dented prosperity  and  growth,  Dallas  is  now  set  down  with  an  in- 
crease of  1.500. 

"  Dallas  has  four  suburban  additions  any  one  of  which  has  in- 
creased more  than  1,500.  The  enlargement  and  increase  have  been 
general,  and  are  notorious.  There  is  not  an  intelligent  citizen  of 
Texas  who  does  not  know  that  the  report,  in  so  far  as  it  relates  to 
Dallas,  simply  subjects  the  work  of  the  department  to  discredit 
and  ridicule.  It  is  only  evidence  of  the  important  fact  that  the 
high-priced  statistics  are  not  only  of  no  value,  but  may  do  serious 
injustice  and  injury  to  the  communities  which  the  authors  of  such 
'  information '  are  led  by  bad  rules  and  wholly  unreliable  calcula- 
tions to  figure  down,  and  may  mislead  thousands  of  readers  who 
rely  upon  them  for  correct  information." 

The  Cen.sus  Bureau  report  gives  the  population  of  the  United 


States  for  1903,  exclusive  of  Alaska  and  the  insular  possessions, 
as  79,900.389.  New  York  City  is  credited  with  3,716,139  people, 
Chicago  with  1,873,880,  Philadelphia  with  1,367,716,  St.  Louis 
with  612,279,  Boston  with  594,618,  Baltimore  with  531,313,  Cleve- 
land with  414,950,  Buffalo  with  381,403,  San  Francisco  with 
355,919,  Pittsburg  with  345,043,  Cincinnati  with  332,934,  Milwau- 
kee with  312,736,  Detroit  with  309,653,  New  Orleans  with  300,625, 
and  Washington  with  293,217. 


TOPICS   IN    BRIEF. 

It  begins  to  look  as  if  Russia  would  require  an  open  door  in  Manchuria  for  her 
own  use. —  The  Manila  Times. 

The  poor  marksmanship  of  the  Tibetans  shows  how  sorely  they  are  in  need  ot 
Christian  civilization. —  The  Detroit  News. 

It  is  just  as  well  to  be  careful  in  speaking  of  "  the  term  "  of  a  member  of  the 
United  States  Senate. —  Tlie  ]Vashi?igtori  Post. 

Hill  and  Harriman  are  having  a  friendly  suit.  This  is  the  time  for  the  public 
to  keep  its  hand  on  its  pocket-book.- -7'//^  Chicago  Nexvs. 

Having  voted  strongly  for  municipal  ownership,  Chicago  now  has  only  to  get 
the  consent  of  the  street  railways  to  realize  its  hopes.—  The  Detroit  Tribune. 

Uncle  S.am  is  employing  a  higher  order  of  talent  than  he  used  to  get:  two 
late  attorney-generals  are  now  in  the  service  of  great  trusts. —  The  Detroit  News. 

It  is  hardly  fair  to  blame  Mr.  Bryan  for  opposing  Judge  Parker.  Recent  hap- 
penings up  in  Connecticut  have  soured  him  on  the  judiciary. —  The  Washington 
Post. 

Judge  Parker  might  ponder  the  remark  of  an  ancient  savant  to  a  quiet 
woman  :  "  If  you  are  foolish,  you  are  wise  ;  and  if  you  are  wise,  you  are  foolish." 
—  The  Washington  Post. 

Now  that  an  ice-crusher  has  made  its  way  through  to  Cronstadt,  the  Baltic 
fleet  can  get  out.  Russia  is  thus  brought  face  to  face  with  the  problem  of  what 
to  do  with  it  when  it  is  out.—  The  Chicago  News. 

If  there  remains  any  doubt  that  the  canal  zone  is  United  States  territory  it 
will  be  removed  by  the  news  that  laborers  on  the  Isthmian  railroad  have  struck 
for  higher  wages. —  The  Philadelphia  North  American. 

After  an  .■Xmerican  has  become  embrowned  by  a  residence  of  four  or  five 
years  in  the  Philippines,  it  would  appear  tliat  lie  might  find  a  slight  degree  of 
favor  in  the  eyes  of  the  civil  gcwernment.—  The  .Manila  Times. 

Ambassador  McCormick  wants  Russia  to  give  justice  to  Ignited  States 
corporations.  Mr.  McCormick  is  to  be  commended ;  if  we  can  not  deal  out  jus- 
tice to  them,  by  all  means  let  some  other  nation  undertake  it.—  The  Houston  Post. 

"A  man  in  your  position  is  subject  to  many  temptations,  isn't  he?"  "  Ves," 
answered  Senator  Sorghum.  "  Every  now  and  tlien  ho  feels  like  letting  his 
sympathies  get  the  better  of  him  and  missing  ciiances  to  make  money.  But  the 
only  thing  to  do  is  to  be  firm."—  The  Washington  Star. 

The  Smoot  investigation  stopped  of  a  sudden,  and  no  one  .seems  to  know  why. 
It  certainly  was  not  finished,  and  doubtless  it  was  merely  i)ost|X)ned  until  after 
election.  While  it  lasted  the  revelations  beat  Joseph  Smitli's  all  hollow.  Now 
the  next  thing  to  do  is  to  carry  Utah  for  the  Republican  ticket.— 77<tf  Spring- 
field Republican. 


LETTERS    AND    ART. 


WOMAN   AND   THE   SPIRIT   OF  EARTH 
MAN    DRAMA   OF    POWER. 


A  GER- 


A  CONCEPTION  of  the  "eternal  feminine,"  very  different 
from  Goethe's,  is  embodied  in  a  play  (already  alluded  to  in 
these  columns)  produced  with  great  success  in  Germany.  It  is 
the  work  of  a  dramatist  of  reputation  and  popularity,  F.  Wede- 
kind,  and  is  entitled  "  Erdgeist  "  (The  Earth-Spirit).  One  critic 
compares  it  to  Ibsen's  dramas  on  account  of  its  dual  character. 
It  is  apparently  realistic,  yet  behind  the  obvious  plot,  with  its 
appeal  to  the  senses,  is  revealed  a  symbolical  significance  and  a 
startling  treatment  of  elemental  sex-passion 

"  The  way  of  woman  with  men  "  seems  to  be  the  idea  of  the 
play.  Wedekind  regards  woman  as  of  the  earth  earthy,  and  he 
shows  how  under  the  influence  of  purely  physical  charm  and  fas- 
cination men  of  all  kinds,  degrees  of  culture,  and  conditions  of 
existence  become  animals,  slaves  of  their  lower  nature.  The 
personification  of  Erdgeist  is  woman,  and  man  is  her  plaything 
or  victim. 

The  story  of  the  play,  which  is  in  four  long  and  picturesque  acts, 
with  a  striking  prologue  somewhat  suggestive  of  Leoncavallo's 
prologue  to  "  Pagliacci,"  the  intensely  tragic  opera,  is  summarized 
as  follows  in  the  Berlin  reviews  : 

When  the  curtain  is  first  raised,  we  see  before  us  the  entrance  to 
a  circus  menagerie.  The  proprietor  of  this  combination  appears, 
and  in  a  speech  that  is  meant  to  be  clever  invites  the  public  to 
patronize  his  marvelous  show.  He  has  many  attractions — lions, 
panthers,  other  ferocious  animals,  and,  above  all,  a  woman  snake, 
called  Lulu.  This  wonderful  creature  is  carried  in  and  placed  on 
a  table.  It  is  a  beautiful  woman,  with  a  strange,  fascinating  face, 
dressed  in  green,  and  otherwise  in  color  and  shape  representing  a 
snake.  The  bringing  in  of  this  woman  as  the  main  wonder  of  the 
menagerie  furnishes  the  key  and  motive  of  the  play. 

In  the  first  act  the  woman-snake  is  no  longer  a  circus  attraction. 
She  has  left  the  circus  and  married  an  ugly,  rich,  old  privy-coun- 
cillor and  physician.  The  scene  is  laid  in  an  artist's  studio.  Lulu 
is  posing  in  the  costume  of  Pierrot,  under  her  jealous  husband's 
supervision.  The  artist,  Schwartz,  is  under  her  spell,  but  he  con- 
trols himself  until  the  husband  leaves  the  studio  to  attend  a  re- 
hearsal of  a  ballet.  The  moment  the  latter  turns  his  back,  the 
artist  yields  to  his  passion,  and  a  brutal  episode  ensues.  Lulu  re- 
pulses him  at  first,  but  he  pursues  her,  and  finally  they  are  about 
to  fall  into  each  other's  arms.  At  that  moment  the  husband  ap- 
pears and,  beholding  the  spectacle,  falls  dead  from  heart  failure. 
He  is  Lulu's  first  victim. 

In  the  second  act  Lulu  is  the  wife  of  the  artist,  Schwartz,  who 
worships  her.  He  learns,  however,  about  her  past,  her  slum 
origin,  her  illicit  relations,  while  a  "  snake,"  with  an  editor  named 
Schenn,  and  her  general  degradation.  In  a  fit  of  despair  and  rage 
he  cuts  his  own  throat,  being  too  gentle  and  noble  by  nature  to  in- 
flict vengeance  on  any  one  else.     He  is  the  second  victim  of  Lulu. 

In  the  third  act  Lulu  is  on  the  stage  as  a  ballet-dancer.  There 
are  several  of  her  admirers  in  the  theater — Schenn,  her  former 
lover;  his  son,  a  mere  youth  ;  a  certain  prince  and  explorer  (boy- 
ishly in  love  with  Lulu),  and  others.  Schenn,  engaged  to  be  mar- 
ried, is  still  under  Lulu's  charm,  and  she  orders  him  to  break  off 
his  engagement  and  marry  her  instead.     He  is  unable  to  refuse. 

The  fourth  act  is  fantastic  and  weird.  Lulu  has  become 
Schenn's  wife,  and  we  see  them  in  their  home.  Gradually  the 
comer  of  the  room  is  filled  with  Lulu's  lovers — young  and  old,  vul- 
gar and  respectable.  All  are  at  the  feet  of  the  woman-snake,  tho 
none  suspects  the  existence  of  rivals.  While  she  is  welcoming  the 
protestations  of  her  son-in-law,  the  husband  enters  and  finds  all 
the  "guests"  in  the  room.  He  drags  them  out,  tries  to  shoot  one 
of  them,  then  turns  upon  Lulu  herself,  who  wrests  the  revolver 
from  his  hand  and  kills  him  instantly.  Her  third  husband  is  her 
last  victim  ;  he  is  the  only  man  she  has  ever  really  loved. 

The  police  are  soon  to  appear,  and  Lulu  is  in  danger.  But  one 
of  her  worshipers,  a  student,  declares  that  she  is  innocent  of  crime 
and  the  curtain  falls  before  we  learn  her  fate. 

"  Not  a  ray  of  light  from  any  direction,"  says  one  critic  in  re- 


viewing the  play;  "passion,  animal  instinct,  has  obscared  human 
reason  and  smothered  conscience.  Men  have  become  mere  beasts. 
Lulu  is  at  the  same  time  a  Cleopatra,  a  Rautendelein,  and  a 
woman  of  the  town.  She  is  vile,  yet  sinless,  because  she  Jcnows 
not  what  she  does — a  creature  of  natural  impulses,  unconsciously 
cruel,  sensual,  and  fascinating.  She  is  the  principle  of  earthly  pas- 
sion— the  female,  the  eternal  temptress,  the  woman."  Is  all  life, 
asks  the  critic,  a  circus-menagerie,  in  which  the  human  beasts  act 
out  the  tragedy  of  their  blind  and  uncontrollable  impulses? — 
Translation  made  for  The  Liteharv  Digest. 


ENGLISH    VERSUS   AMERICAN    EDUCATION. 

A  REMARKABLE  tribute  to  the  efficiency  of  our  educational 
■^  *■  system  is  paid  by  Mr.  Alfred  IMosely,  the  English  capitalist 
and  philanthropist,  in  the  newly  issued  report  of  the  Mosely  Edu- 
cational Commission,  which  visited  this  country  last  year.  Mr. 
Mosely  declares  that  in  traveling  through  the  United  States  he 
was  constantly  impressed  by  the  large  amount  of  money  devoted 
to  educational  purposes — "  the  buildings  being  magnificent  and  the 
equipment  lavish."  "  The  teachers,"  he  adds,  "  seem  fired  with 
enthusiasm,  and  there  is  a  thirst  for  knowledge  shown  by  pupils 
of  all  ages  which  is  largely  lacking  in  our  own  country."  Further- 
more : 

"  In  contrast  to  our  education,  which  has  to  a  large  extent  been 
'classical,'  I  found  that  in  America  it  is  the  'practical'  subjects 
which  are  principally  taught,  and  technical  classes  and  schools 
are  to  be  found  everywhere.  There  are  also  excellent  opportuni- 
ties, for  those  going  into  the  professions,  to  take  up  classical  sub- 
jects; but  with  the  ordinary  '  ever\--day  '  boy,  who  has  to  fight  his 
way  in  the  world,  the  bulk  of  the  time  is  devoted  to  practical  sub- 
jects likely  to  be  of  most  use  to  him  in  after-life.  American  boys 
remain  at  school  much  longer  than  is  the  case  here,  often,  in  ad- 
dition, passing  through  to  the  secondary  schools  and  colleges  at 
little  or  no  expense  to  their  parents  or  themselves.  .  .  .  My  ob- 
servations lead  me  to  believe  that  the  average  American  boy,  when 
he  leaves  school,  is  infinitely  better  fitted  for  his  vocation  and 
struggle  in  life  than  the  English  boy,  and,  in  consequence,  there  are 
in  the  United  States  a  smaller  proportion  of  '  failures,'  and  fewer 
who  slide  downhill  and  eventually  join  the  pauper,  criminal,  or 
'  submerged  tenth  '  class." 

Mr.  Mosely  goes  on  to  speak  in  flattering  terms  of  the  educa- 
tional leaders  in  this  country' : 

"  The  types  of  men  that  the  educational  methods  of  America 
have  developed  appear  to  me  to  be  entirely  different  from  what  we 
produce  at  home.  President  Murray  Butler,  for  instance,  is  not 
only  a  man  of  great  learning  and  high  academic  attainments,  but 
possesses  the  initiative  and  organizing  capacity  that  are  required 
in  a  railroad  president  or  chairman.  Another  instance  is  Presi- 
dent Eliot,  of  Harvard  University,  who  not  only  presides  over 
that  institution,  but  steps  out  into  the  arena  of  public  affairs  to  give 
the  people  the  advantage  of  his  great  learning  and  experience  :  he 
is  also  one  of  the  moving  spirits  of  the  Civic  Federation — an  insti- 
tution for  the  settlement  of  labor  disputes,  not  so  much  by  arbitra- 
tion after  a  rupture  has  openly  occurred,  as  by  bringing  the  parties 
together  for  conference  in  order  that  ihey  may  adjust  their  dif- 
ferences at  the  very  earliest  sign  of  a  dispute.  Again,  President 
Harper,  of  the  Chicago  University,  is  a  man  of  enormous  resource 
and  organizing  capabilities,  a  professor  of  the  dead  languages  who 
has  made  a  special  study  of  Hebrew  and  the  Semitic  tongues  gen- 
erally :  he  not  only  manages  this  astonishing  institution,  but  actu- 
ally himself  rai.sed  the  money  required  to  bring  it  into  existence. 
Mr.  Rockefeller,  of  the  oil  industry,  has  given  immense  sums  to 
help  this  university.  Pratt  Brothers,  in  providing  enormous  sums 
of  money  for  the  Pratt  Institute,  besides  giving  it  their  time  and 
attention,  also  form  another  striking  object-lesson  ;  and  the  Cooper 
Union — supported  by  tlie  Hewitt  family — is  performing  more  than 
useful  service  to  New  York.  Many  other  names  might  be  men- 
tioned, for  everywhere  one  is  confronted  with  the  same  alert,  up- 
to-date,  organizing  men.  who  possess  these  business  qualifications 
in  addition  to  their  academic  learning.     How  does  this  compare 


with  our  own  professors  and  heads  of  universities,  etc.  ?     I  must 
leave  the  reader  to  draw  his  own  conclusions." 

The  "  intense  belief  of  the  Americans  in  the  education  of  the 
masses,"  and  the  great  advantages  accruing  from  technical  educa- 
tion "  from  a  purely  business  point  of  view,"  are  touched  upon  in 
passing.     Mr.  Mosely  says  further  : 

"  I  would  mention  that,  tho  I  was  not  in  the  States  to  criticize,  I 
was  desired  by  many  of  those  interested  in  education  there  to  do 
so:  and  altho  I  prefer  in  general  to  leave  this  matter  to  the  expert 
judgment  of  my  commissioners,  there  were  several  notable  points 
that  struck  me  forcibly.  One  was  the  large  preponderance  of 
women  teachers  in  all  branches  of  education  throughout  the  coun- 
tr)'.  Personally,  I  should  favor  the  employment  of  female  teach- 
ers for  both  boys  and  girls  up  to  the  age  of.  say,  twelve  years;  for 
the  reason  that  (as  it  appears  to  me)  the  woman  claims  the  sym- 
patliy  of  children  in  younger  years,  and  understands  the  working 
of  their  minds,  in  a  way  and  to  an  extent  that  no  man  can.  Be- 
yond this  point,  however,  I  am  in  favor  of  turning  the  pupils  over 
to  men  ;  and  here,  if  I  may  say  so,  American  education  in  my  view 
requires  some  overhauling.  Not  only  did  I  tind  comparatively  few 
men  engaged  in  teaching,  but  also  few  preparing  to  become  teach- 
ers; and  upon  further  investigation  I  discovered  the  reason  to  lie 
in  the  smallness  of  the  remuneration,  which  is  insufficient  to  at- 
tract a  good  class  of  men.  This  I  think  a  serious  defect,  and  I 
venture  to  suggest  that  higher  salaries  should  be  paid  to  teachers 
of  both  sexes,  but  especially  to  men,  in  order  to  make  it  worth 
their  while  to  take  up  the  profession  not  merely  as  a  duty,  but  as 
a  remunerative  occupation.  A  second  point  I  noticed  was  the 
neglect  of  musical  talent  among  the  school  children.  How  music 
makes  for  a  bright  and  happy  home  and  tends  to  raise  the  standard 
of  life  from  an  idealistic  point  of  view  need  not  be  enlarged  upon, 
yet  nowhere  did  I  find  instrumental  music  forming  a  part  of  the 
instruction,  and  in  the  few  cases  where  vocal  music  was  included 
it  was  but  poorly  taught.  The  same  characteristic  prevailed  in  the 
homes  of  the  people,  many  of  which  I  had  the  privilege  of  visiting 
on  my  various  trips.  Usually  there  was  a  handsome  piano  in  the 
house,  but  I  saw  few  signs  of  its  being  used.  Occasionally  there 
were  also  other  instruments,  such  as  harps,  etc.,  but  again,  on  in- 
quiry, I  learned  that  these  were,  in  the  great  majority  of  instances, 
merely  ornaments.  Seeing  how  large  a  proportion  of  the  popula- 
tion are  of  German  or  other  foreign  blood,  all  essentially  musical, 
the  neglect  of  this  subject  was  to  me  a  very  surprising  circum- 
stance. 

"The  question  of  sports  in  the  American  schools,  as  compared 
with  those  of  this  country,  also  impressed  me.  Of  course  the  peo- 
ple of  America  are  fond  of  sport  and  take  a  keen  interest  in  base- 
ball and  football,  but  such  matters  do  not  form  anything  hke  so 
important  a  part  of  the  every-day  life  of  the  schoolboy  there  as  is 
the  case  here,  and  not  nearly  so  much  time  is  devoted  to  them. 
Further,  schoolmasters  in  the  United  States  are  chosen  purely  for 
their  academic  attainments  and  power  of  imparting  knowledge  to 
their  pupils,  without  reference  to  their  athletic  qualities  or  achieve- 
ments. The  absolute  devotion  to  sports,  to  the  exclusion  of  al- 
most all  other  interests,  which  of  late  years  has  crept  into  all 
classes  of  English  schools,  forms,  I  think,  one  of  the  weakest 
points  in  our  educational  system." 

In  concluding,  Mr.  Mosely  sounds  this  note  of  warning  to  his 
own  countrymen : 

"  Looking  into  the  future  of  our  own  country,  I  feel  bound  to  re- 
cord my  belief  that  the  r^gitne  of  the  past,  however  successful  it 
may  have  been,  is  obsolete.  Honesty,  doggedness,  pluck,  and 
many  other  good  qualities  possessed  by  13ritons,  tho  valuable  in 
themselves,  are  useless  to-day  unless  accompanied  by  practical, 
up-to-date  scientific  knowledge,  and  such  knowledge  only  becomes 
po.ssible  with  an  enlarged  and  enlightened  system  of  education, 
such  as  the  United  States  possesses.  I  feel  that  if  we  are  to  hold 
our  position  as  the  dominant  nation— or  one  of  the  dominant  na- 
tions— of  the  world,  we  can  not  afford  to  lag  behind  in  educational 
matters  as  we  are  now  doing.  What  struck  me  in  going  through 
the  public  schools,  whether  primary  or  college,  of  the  United 
States  was  the  success  attained  in  making  the  scholars  self-reliant, 
in  bringing  out  their  individual  qualities  and  teaching  them  to 
reason.  ...  In  some  respects  this  seems  to  me  to  be  the  most  im- 
portant factor  of  all  in  American  education,  and  I  think  it  larg-ely 
accounts  for  the  success  of  the  pupils  in  after-life." 


WHAT   ARE   THE   QUALIFICATIONS   OF   AN 
ART  CRITIC? 

\  RT  CRITICISM  was  bom  of  yesterday,  or  rather  the  avail- 
*■  *■  able  means  of  study,  which  have  enabled  it  to  develop,  are 
of  but  recent  date,"  says  M.  Emil  Michel  in  an  exhaustive  article 
in  the  Revue  des  Deux  Moiidcs  (Paris).  Before  our  day,  continues 
this  writer,  such  criticism  had  hardly  been  attempted,  nor  indeed 
iiad  it  been  made  possible  to  gather  and  coordinate  methodically 
the  materials  that  constitute  the  history  of  art.    We  quote  further : 

"  Year  by  year  these  materials  have  become  more  abundant, 
until  criticism  of  art  itself  has  come  to  occupy  a  very  important 
place  in  contemporary  literature.  Unfortunately,  but  too  often 
those  who  practise  it  bring  only  their  own  audacious  fancies  and 
tastes  to  bear  upon  the  subject.  Having  failed  to  win  success  in 
other  things,  a  man  constitutes  himself  an  art  critic,  and.  by  the 
very  boldness  of  his  utterances,  endeavors  to  mask  his  complete 
ignorance.  ...  If,  instead  of  indulging  in  extreme  panegyrics  and 
condemnations,  inspired  by  sentiments  of  good-fellowship  or  per- 
sonal animosities — equally  partial — those  who  write  about  the 
painters  of  our  day  had  prepared  for  the  task  by  studying  the  art 
of  the  past,  they  might  have  hesitated  to  set  up  as  masterpieces 
works  of  absolutely  no  importance,  and  they  might  have  desisted 
from  endeavoring  to  compel  admiration  for  ihese  by  means  of  the 
shameless  advertising,  so  humiliating  to  our  country,  which  has 
been  inflicted  upon  us  of  late.  At  any  rate,  in  judging  works  of 
some  merit,  they  might  have  shown  a  more  just  appreciation  of 
their  good  points  and  originality." 

This  writer  proceeds  to  lay  down  his  idea  as  to  what  qualifica- 
tions an  art  critic  should  possess : 

"  Given,  to  begin  with,  a  lively  taste  for  art,  criticism,  to  be  com- 
petently exercised,  must  presuppose  an  equal  love  of  nature.  How 
can  a  work  whose  inspiration  has  been  nature  and  in  which  intelli- 
gent imitation  and  reality  must  play  a  considerable  part,  be  judged 
by  one  who  does  not  know,  does  not  see,  nature,  or  feel  its  beau- 
ties."* How  can  he  discover  the  qualities  which  appealed  to  the 
artist,  the  freshness  of  the  impressions  he  tries  to  convey  to  us,  the 
one  subject  among  so  many  which  he  has  chosen,  and  the  degree 
of  perfection  with  which  he  has  expressed  it,  if  he  has  never 
looked  about  him,  except  with  an  absent-minded  or  indifferent  eye  ? 
It  is  in  the  appreciation  of  the  subtle  relation  between  nature  and 
the  varied  interpretations  to  which  it  lends  itself  that  the  critic 
worthy  of  the  name  reveals  himself." 

M.  Michel  then  comments  upon  the  value  of  art  museums  as 
schools  of  instruction,  noting  the  fact  that  their  comparatively 
recent  creation  has  been  one  of  the  chief  reasons  for  the  tardy  elab- 
oration of  the  history  of  art.     He  says  : 

"  The  direct  study  of  the  works  of  the  masters  will  always  re- 
main the  most  certain  sources  of  knowledge  for  whoever  may 
aspire  to  write  upon  the  arts.  Yet,  altho  museums  are  the  real 
libraries  of  the  critics,  these  latter  can  not  do  without  books,  for, 
besides  the  works  themselves,  which  have  a  history  of  their  own, 
some  acquaintance  with  the  artists'  lives  is  of  the  greatest  impor- 
tance. The  time  and  place  of  their  births,  the  families  and  tiiilieu 
in  which  they  grew  up,  the  very  conditions  of  their  existence — do- 
mestic or  nomadic,  dissipated  or  contemplative,  brilliant  or  ob- 
scure—their characters,  their  tastes,  their  friendships,  their  pas- 
sions, their  conception  of  art— all  this  it  is  important  to  know  in 
order  to  appreciate  their  afifiliations,  their  originality,  their  special 
points  of  merit,  the  progress  of  their  talents,  and  the  influence 
which  they  themselves  have  exerted  upon  their  contemporaries  and 
successors." 

Valuable  as  such  information  is,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the 
sources  to  which  we  have  access  to-day  are  also  a  recent  acquisi- 
tion.    The  author  writes  on  this  point : 

"  When  one  reads  most  of  the  publications  relative  to  the  history 
of  art  written  in  the  eighteenth  century  and  in  the  beginning  of 
the  nineteenth,  he  is  struck  by  the  number  of  involuntary  errors 
and  gratuitous  falsehoods  they  contain.  The  names  of  the  paint- 
ers are  distorted,  dates  are  false  or  absent  altogether.  Truth  is 
supplemented  by  anecdotes  more  or  less  colored,  in  which  barely 
a  few  positive  facts  are  mixed  up  with  romantic  inventions  com- 
plaisantly  amplified  or  made  up  out  of  whole  cloth.     Pleasantries 
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in  doubtful  taste,  when  not  absolutely  gross,  abound,  and  tlie  char- 
acter of  the  artists  is  distorted  at  will.  According  to  these  rec- 
ords. Rembrandt,  that  big  overgrown  child,  so  lacking  in  fore- 
thought, so  indifferent  to  his  own  interests,  becomes  a  type  of 
con.summate  miserliness.  Rubens's  mistresses  are  innumerable. 
Franz  Hals  and  many  others  are  incorrigible  drunkards,  and  so 
on.  One  can  not  but  wonder  how.  living  .such  dissipated  lives, 
these  great  masters  found  time  to  paint :  how.  amid  such  excesses, 
they  reconciled  themselves  to  the  practise  of  an  art  which  makes 
demands  upon  the  efforts  of  the  entire  man." — Translation  made 
/or  Thk  Literary  Digest. 


ROSSETTl'S   ISOLATION    IN    NINETEENTH- 
CENTURY    POETRY. 

MR.  ARTHUR  C.  BENSON,  a  master  at  Eton  College  and 
a  son  of  the  late  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  has  written  a 
biographical  study  of  Dante  Gabriel  Ro-ssetti,  which  appears  as 
the  latest  volume  in  the  "  English  Men  of  Letters  "  series.  He  takes 
the  view  that  Rossetti  was,  first  and 
foremost,  a  poet  of  "  mystical  pas- 
sion," with  a  genius  that  carried  him 
far  from  the  beaten  tracks  of  nine- 
teenth-century poetr}-.  "  He  was  not 
in  any  sense  an  Englishman,"  says 
Mr.  Benson,  "  tho  he  used  the  Eng- 
lish language  for  his  medium  of  ex- 
pression. He  belonged  in  reality  to 
the  medieval  school  of  Italian  poe- 
try."    To  quote  further : 

"  In  an  age  which  dealt  largely 
with  abstractions,  he  had  no  affinity 
for  abstract  thought.  To  him  the 
emotions  and  the  experience  of  life 
lay  entirely  in  the  intricate  and  com- 
plex development  of  human  passion, 
the  mysterious  relations  of  human 
spirits :  but  even  here  he  did  not  ap- 
proach the  thought  from  its  ab- 
stract side.  For  him  human  passion 
was  inextricably  connected  with  its 
outward  manifestations,  in  the  emo- 
tions stirred  by  the  apprehension  of 
beauty  alike  definite  and  indefinite, 
the  gracious  mysteries  of  which 
human  form  and  features,  gesture, 
movement,  and  glance,  seem  a  sacra- 
mental expression.  This  was  not  in 
Rossetti's  ca.se  a  purely  material 
sentiment;  all  these  outward  loveli- 
nesses seemed  to  him  to  hide  a 
secret,  to  be  the  very  voice  of  some 
remote  spirit  speaking  instantly  to 
the  soul." 

That  Rossetti's  purpose  involved 
the  pursuit  of  something  beyond  the 

mere  expression  of  physical  beauty  is  strongly  affirmed  by  Mr. 
Benson, — and  this  in  spite  of  all  the  accusations  launched  against 
the  so-called  "  fleshly  school."  Rossetti's  own  comment  on  a  fam- 
ous sonnet  in  "  The  House  of  Life  "  is  quoted  as  showing  that  "  all 
the  passionate  and  just  delights  of  the  body  are  declared  —.some- 
what figuratively,  it  is  true,  but  unmistakably— to  be  as  nought  if 
not  ennobled  by  the  concurrence  of  the  soul  at  all  times."  The  in- 
nermost secret  of  his  creed  is  described  as  follows  : 

"  Whose  speech  Truth  knows  not  from  her  thought. 
Nor  Love  her  body  from  her  soul. 

That  was  Rossetti's  message.  The  underlying  truth  is  greater 
and  more  beautiful  than  any  human  expression  of  it;  but  just  as, 
under  earthly  limitations,  a  philosophical  conception  can  not  exist 
apart  from  the  words  in  which  it  is  expressed,  so  to  Rossetti  the 
material  expression  of  beauty  was  the  only  key  to  its  mystery,  and, 
for  the  present  at  least,  indissolubly  connected  with  it. 
"The  soul  then,  in  pursuit  of  this  secret,  must  be  alive  to  any 
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"  He  was  not  in  any  sense  an  Englishman,"  says  his  latest  biog- 
rapher, "  tho  he  used  the  English  language  for  his  medium  of  ex- 
pression. He  belonged  in  realit.t  to  the  medieval  school  of  Italian 
poetry." 


hint  that  comes  to  it  from  the  beauty  of  outward  form.    That  was, 
then,  the  task  of  his  life — the  embodiment  of  mystical  passion. 

"  It  was  this  strict  limitation  of  Rossetti's  emotion  and  thought 
that  gave  him  his  peculiar  power.  Nearly  all  his  poems  are  the 
expression  of  some  poignant  passion;  his  tragedies  are  the  trage- 
dies of  blighted  or  broken  love,  and  the  blind  recklessness  that 
follows  upon  it.  His  view  of  nature  is  as  a  background,  either  of 
similarity  or  contrast,  to  the  emotions  which  are  being  enacted  in 
the  foreground.  Woods  and  hills  are  accessories:  even  in  such 
poems  as  '  The  Stream's  Secret.'  where  the  stream  pas.ses,  as  it 
were,  through  the  forefront  of  the  dream,  it  is  charged  with  the 
message  and  tidings  of  far-off  love.  The  voice  of  the  beloved  is 
heard  within  the  ripple,  and  the  murmur  of  the  water  seems  to  be 
trying  to  convey  to  the  listening  brain  some  hint  of  passion." 

It  is  when  we  attempt  to  define  Rossetti's  relation  to  the  liter- 
ature of  his  century  that  we  see  most  clearly  how  "  lonely  and 
esoteric  "  his  position  was.  "  With  the  casuistical  melancholy  of 
Clough,"  as  Mr.  Benson  remarks,  "he  has  no  affinity  at  all.  and 
hardly  more  with  the  (ireek  purity,  the  austere  restraint  of  Arnold." 

With  Browning  he  had  more  in  com- 
mon, yet  "  there  is  no  deep  resem- 
blance between  the  two."  With  Ten- 
nyson there  is  a  nearer  bond  still; 
but  Tennyson  was  a  man  of  "  more 
catholicity,  more  serenity,  more  phi- 
losophical curiosity."  To  Keats 
Rossetti  "  owed  a  true  allegiance  "  ; 
but  Keats  is  "  a  truer  because  a  larger 
poet,"  and  there  are  regions  into 
which  Rossetti  could  rarely  follow 
him.  The  penalty  involved  in  Ros- 
setti's position  is  stated  thus  : 

"  It  is  in  the  absence  of  [personal] 
detachment  that  Rossetti  goes  near- 
est to  forfeiting  his  claim  to  be  con- 
sidered a  poet  of  the  first  rank. 
There  is  a  haunting  sense  of  the  de- 
sire of  possession  about  much  of  his 
poetr>',  particularly  in  the  later  years. 
From  his  best  work  it  is  absent ;  but 
only  in  his  best  work  does  one  lose 
sight  of  the  personality  of  the  poet; 
and  if  his  perception  of  beauty  had 
not  been  so  acute,  and  his  power  of 
expression  so  magical,  it  would  have 
had  the  effect  of  marring  much  of 
his  work." 

A  result  of  his  isolation  was  his 
failure,  so  Mr.  Benson  affirms,  to 
modify  in  any  direct  way  the  great 
stream  of  English  poetrj-.  Poets 
whom  he  profoundly  affected  were 
of  a  secondary  order.  "  Indeed,  we 
can  easily  imagine  that  a  man  of  high 
poetical  impulse  would  tend  to  shun  the  writings  of  Rossetti  rather 
than  become  familiar  w  ith  them,  just  as  his  friends  tended  to  draw 
apart  in  a  spirit  of  revolt  from  the  mental  domination  of  the  man." 
But  in  one  important  direction,  the  biographer  points  out.  Ros- 
setti, in  company  with  his  sister  Christina  and  with  Mr.  Swin- 
burne, had  an  important  influence  in  modifying  the  literan,-  art  of 
the  time.     We  quote  : 

"  They  effected  a  reformation  in  language.  Poetry  had  fallen 
under  the  influence  of  Tennyson  in  an  almost  helpless  fashion. 
Tennyson  had  himself  lost  his  first  virginal  freshness,  and  in  the 
Idylls,  and  still  more  in  the  Enoch  Arden  volume,  was  tending  to 
produce  a  certain  empty  form  of  blank  verse,  melodious  indeed, 
and  sweet  as  honey,  but  still  conventional  and  tame.  Poets  like 
Lord  Lytton  and  Coventry  Patmore  (tho  he  later  recovered,  or 
rather  won.  a  noble  originality)  had  possessed  themselves  of  t'.ie 
seed,  and  were  able  to  grow  the  flower  in  luxuriant  profusion.  .   .  . 

"  Rossetti.  Christina  Rossetti,  and  Mr.  Swinburne  stnick  boldly 
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across  the  patli,  leaving  a  trail  of  lire.  Tliey  were  not  so  mucli 
rebellious,  but  they  did  again  what  Tennyson  had  done  in  his  early 
prime.  They  dared  to  use  simple  and  direct  words,  which  they 
infused  with  a  new  and  audacious  charm ;  there  was  nothing 
didactic  about  tliem ;  they  went  straight  to  the  source  of  pure 
beauty :  they  recharged,  so  to  speak,  homely  and  direct  expres- 
sions with  the  very  element  of  poetical  vigor 

"This  process  of  breaking  up  a  dominant  tradition,  which  re- 
quires to  be  done  at  frequent  intervals,  and  which  is  done  when 
art  is  really  alive,  reacted  on  Tennyson  himself,  and  gave  a  new  im- 
pulse to  the  stream  of  English  poetry." 


THE   AMERICAN    WOMAN    AS   WRITER   AND 

PLAYER. 

MISS  ELIZABETH  McCRACKEN  devotes  the  seventh  and 
eighth  papers  of  her  interesting  series  on  "  The  Women  of 
America  "  (now  running  in  the  New  York  Outlook)  to  a  considera- 
tion of  "  The  Woman  in  the  Play  "  and  "  The  Woman  of  Letters," 
endeavoring  in  both  cases  to  define  the  qualities  which  distinguish 
the  achievement  of  the  women  of  this  country.  Her  analysis  of 
the  strength  of  our  women  writers  is  stated  in  these  terms : 

"  The  distinctive  quality  of  the  work  of  the  American  woman  of 
letters  is  the  vividness  and  force  of  its  characterization ;  a  quality 
so  essentially  dramatic  that  its  presence  in  a  story  which  contains 
no  vestige  of  that  other  dramatic  requirement,  plot,  will  some- 
times be  sufficient  reason  for  converting  that  story  into  an  acting 
play — as  in  the  case  of  Mrs.  Rice's  widely  popular  account  of 
'  Mrs.  Wiggs  of  the  Cabbage  Patch.'  Not  in  the  recording  of  the 
processes  of  character-development,  not  in  the  setting  forth  of  the 
myriads  of  influences  and  counter-influences  which  have  made  or 
marred  an  individual,  but  rather  in  a  presentation,  so  lifelike  at 
times  as  to  be  startling,  of  the  individual  himself  or  herself,  has 
the  W'Oman  of  letters  in  America  most  signally  excelled.  She  has 
not  called  upon  us  to  follow  her  through  the  intricacies  of  a  series 
of  mental  and  ^spiritual  phases;  she  has  introduced  to  us  a  person, 
and  commended  that  person  to  our  affection,  our  sympathy,  our 
reverence,  or,  at  worst,  our  pity.  To  effect  such  meetings  between 
the  reader  and  the  scarcely  less  real  individual  of  the  writer's  im- 
agination three  long  volumes  are  scarcely  needed.  Sometimes,  as 
in  real  life,  it  happens  that  a  few  brief  words  suffice,  that  a  mere 
glance  into  a  new  face  fixes  it  unfadingly  in  the  memory.  Such  a 
person  is  the  mother  of  Mrs.  Stuart's  '  Sonny  ' ;  and  the  girl-wife 
Letty  in  Miss  Brown's  Tiverton  tale,  '  The  Stolen  Festival ' ;  and 
Evelina  in  Miss  Wilkins's  story,  '  Evelina's  Garden';  above  all, 
such  is  Rachel  King,  in  Mrs.  Deland's  town  of  Old  Chester." 

If  the  writing  of  American  women  is  notable  for  its  vividness 
and  force,  the  acting  of  our  womeii,  so  Miss  McCracken  avers,  is 
chiefly  significant  because  of  its  inherently  "American"  flavor: 

"The  plays  we  see  may  be  English,  or  French,  or  Norwegian, 
but  the  playing  is  American ;  particularly  and  especially  when  the 
player  is  a  woman.  Mr.  Robert  Edeson"s  Gavin  Dishart  may 
have  suggested  some  faint  traces  of  Scotch  origin,  but  Miss  Maude 
Adams's  Lady  Barbara  had  all  the  '  glad  wild  ways '  of  New- 
World  girlhood.  Mrs.  Fiske's  Cyprienne  is  completely  Ameri- 
can; and  in  Miss  Marlowe's  beautiful  representation  the  utterly 
Italian  Fiammetta  ceased  to  be  Italian  at  all. 

"However  perfectly  an  American  actress  may  conceive  a  char- 
acter, however  clearly  .she  may  perceive  the  French  or  Italian  or 
Norwegian  national  element  in  that  character,  the  spirit  of  her  own 
nation  forces  itself  into  her  expression  of  the  character,  and. 
against  her  will  or  with  her  connivance,  lends  to  her  Norwegian 
or  Italian  or  French  impersonation  a  peculiarly  American  luster, 
as  of  '  the  freshness  of  new  creation.'  It  produces  also  an  effect 
of  naivetd \s\\\z\\  bewitches  an  audience  in  America  as  ail  Madame 
Bernhardt's  technique  never  can. 

"  It  is  this  intangilile  quality  in  her  lovely  art  which  has  given 
to  the  American  actress  her  far-reaching  and  ajjiding  influence. 
She  has  thereby  made  her  art  democratic;  to  the  sympathies  of 
the  simplest  people  it  addresses  no  less  direct  an  appeal  than  to  the 
appreciation  of  tlie  most  sophisticated." 

To   this   characterization  of    the   American    actre.ss   Miss   Mc- 
Cracken adds  another  thought: 
"The  art  of  the  American  woman  of  the  stage  is  never  brilliant 


and  seldom  sparkling,  but  it  is  always  radiant.  It  does  not  daz- 
zle, but  it  illumines;  and  its  light  is  for  the  unlettered  no  less 
than  for  the  learned.  We  are  reminded  sometimes  that  this- par- 
ticular type  of  diffusive  brightness  is  merely  the  glow  of  youth; 
but  is  it  not  the  glow  of  youth  in  any  artistic  expression  which 
gives  to  that  expression  its  persuasiveness.?  One  of  the  contem- 
poraries of  Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  that  artist  who  amid  the 
'  changes  and  chances '  of  his  mortal  life  never  ceased  to  be  a 
child  at  heart,  once  said  of  him  that  he  fearlessly  took  the  tired  old 
world  by  the  hand,  and,  smiling  up  into  its  sober  face,  coaxed  it 
to  forget  its  age  for  a  day  and  frolic  with  him.  We  all  know  how 
the  world  succumbed.  It  hesitated  at  first,  to  be  sure ;  and  then 
half-indulgently  it  yielded,  and  then  its  vanished  childhood  sud- 
denly returned,  and  it  reveled  as  mirthfully  as  the  child  himself. 

"  Somewhat  as  Stevenson  did  for  English  literature.  Miss  Maude 
Adams  does  for  the  American  stage.  Her  glad,  unflagging  spirit 
will  not  be  denied  ;  it  beguiles  the  most  surly  into  a  sympathetic 
gaiety." 

WALT   WHITMAN    ON    WORDS. 

A  HITHERTO  unpublished  paper  written  by  Walt  Whitman 
-^  *■  nearly  fifty  years  ago  and  preserved  by  his  literary  executor, 
Mr.  Horace  Traubel,  of  Camden,  N.  J.,  is  printed  in  The  At- 
lantic Monthly  (April).  It  is  a  rhapsody  on  words,  and,  according 
to  Whitman's  memoranda,  was  intended  as  a  suggestion  for  "  an 
American  primer,"  for  the  use  of  "American  Young  Men  and 
Women,  Literati,  Orators,  Teachers,  Musicians,  Judges,  Presi- 
dents, etc."     We  quote  the  following  characteristic  paragraphs: 

"  What  beauty  there  is  in  words !  What  a  lurking  curious 
charm  in  the  sound  of  some  words  !  Then  voices  !  Five  or  six 
times  in  a  lifetime  (perhaps  not  so  often)  you  have  heard  from  men 
and  women  such  voices,  as  they  spoke  the  mosc  common  word  ! 
What  can  it  be  that  from  those  few  men  and  women  made  so 
much  out  of  tlie  most  common  word  !  Geography,  shipping, 
steam,  the  mint,  the  electric  telegraph,  railroads,  and  so  forth, 
have  many  strong  and  beautiful  words.  Mines — iron-works— the 
sugar  plantations  of  Louisiana — the  cotton  crop  and  the  rice  crop 
— Illinois  wheat— Ohio  corn  and  pork — Maine  lumber — all  these 
sprout  in  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  words,  all  tangible  and  clean- 
lived,  all  having  texture  and  beauty." 

"What  name  a  city  has — what  name  a  State,  river,  sea,  moun- 
tain, wood,  prairie,  has — is  no  indifferent  matter.  All  aboriginal 
names  sound  good.  I  was  asking  for  something  savage  and  luxur- 
iant, and  behold,  here  are  the  aboriginal  names.  I  see  how  they 
are  being  preserved.  They  are  honest  words, — they  give  the  true 
length,  breadth,  depth.  They  all  fit.  Mississippi  !— the  word 
winds  with  chutes— it  rolls  a  stream  three  thousand  miles  long. 
Ohio,  Connecticut,  Ottawa,  Monongahela,  all  fit." 

"  California  is  sown  thick  with  the  naines  of  all  the  little  and  big 
saints.  Chase  them  away  and  substitute  aboriginal  names.  What 
is  the  fitness — what  the  strange  charm — of  aboriginal  names.'' 
Monongahela:  it  rolls  with  venison  richness  upon  the  palate. 
Among  names  to  be  revolutionized :  that  of  the  city  of  '  Balti- 
more.' " 

"  Great  clusters  of  nomenclature  in  a  land  (needed  in  American 
nomenclature)  include  appropriate  names  for  the  months  (tiiose 
now  used  perpetuate  old  myths);  appropriate  names  for  the  days 
of  the  week  (those  now  used  perpetuate  Teutonic  and  Greek  divin- 
ities); appropriate  names  for  persons  American— men,  women, 
and  children ;  appropriate  names  for  American  places,  cities,  riv- 
ers, counties,  etc.  The  word  '  country  '  itself  should  be  changed. 
Numbering  the  streets,  as  a  general  thing,  with  a  few  irresistible 
exceptions,  is  very  good.  No  country  can  have  its  own  poems 
without  it  have  its  own  names.  The  name  of  Niagara  should  be 
substituted  for  the  St.  Lawrence.  Among  the  places  that  stand 
in  need  of  fresh  appropriate  names  are  the  great  cities  of  St.  Louis, 
New  Orleans,  St.  Paul." 

"  But  it  is  no  small  thing, — no  quick  growth ;  not  a  matter  of  ru- 
ling out  one  word  and  of  writing  another.  Real  names  never  come 
so  easily.  Tlie  greatest  cities,  the  greatest  politics,  the  greatest 
physiology  and  soul,  the  greatest  orators,  poets,  and  literati, — the 
best  women,  the  freest  leading  men,  the  proudest  national  char- 
acter,— such,  and  the  like,  are  indispensable  beforehand.  Then 
the  greatest  names  will  follow,  for  they  are  resuks, — and  there  are 
no  greater  results  in  the  world." 
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SCIENCE    AND    INVENTION. 


FOSSIL   OCEAN    CURRENTS. 

"T^HE  layers  of  rock  or  soil  that  make  up  the  earth's  surface 
-*■  not  only  preserve  for  us  the  relics  of  former  animal  and  vege- 
taijle  life,  but  they  may  present  evidence  of  the  character  of  early 
meteorological  events  or  agents,  such  as  rain,  wind,  or  streams. 
These  are  as  truly  fossils  as  the  bones  of  a  dinosaur  or  the  stem  of 
a  lepidodendron.  In  La  NaUire  (Paris.  April  2),  Prof.  Stanislas 
jMeunier,  of  the  Museum  of  Natural  Historj-.  tells  us  of  what  he 


STRATIFICATION   OF  SAND   AT   RUEL,   FRANCE,   SHOWING   IN    ITS   STRUCTURE 
THE   COURSE   OF    MARINE   CURRENTS    IN    THE   TERTIARY   SEA. 

-calls  "  fossil  ocean  currents  "  and  of  some  interesting  facts  taught 
by  them,  but  usually  overlooked,  he  thinks,  by  geologists.  Says 
Professor  Meunier: 

"  Fossil  rain  and  fossil  wind  have  already  been  described.  They 
a^e  represented  by  peculiarities  of  structure  preserved  in  the  rocks 
of  all  epochs.  .  .  .  To  the  same  series  belongs  the  fossil  reflex  of 
ahcient  seas  represented  by  marks  of  flow  and  ripple  similar  to 
those  produced  on  our  own  sea-shores  between  high  and  low  tide. 
Even  ithe  passage  of  an  animal  over  the  sand  and  the  trailing  of  a 
seawe^  may  thus  be  preserved,  showing  the  intimate  resemblance 
of  an*aent  geological  epochs  to  our  own.  In  this  category,  which 
must  interest  all,  since  it  tells  the  histoiy  of  the  evolution  of  the 
earth's  surface,  is  a  chapter  that  does  not  seem  to  have  attracted 
sufficient  attention,  altho  its  importance  is  incontestable.  It  has 
to  do  with  the  peculiarities  of  certain  rocks,  from  which  we  may 
infer  .some  of  the  details  of  the  ancient  physical  geography  of  the 
sea.  especially  the  e.xistence.  the  situation,  and  the  energy  of  its 
currents. 

"  in  very  many  localities  we  find  sand  or  sandstone  whose  gen- 
eral stratification  is  complicated  by  little  oblique  layers  ...  as 
shown  in  the  accompanying  picture . 

"  This  peculiar  structure,  called  'interlaced,'  is  distinguished  by 
its  strict  analogy  with  that  pre.sented  by  the  region  of  the  river 
Seine  .  .  .  which  results  from  the  steady  displacement  of  the 
windings  of  the  river.  For  the  marine  sands  the  conclusion  is  the 
same.  The  structure  is  also  the  product  of  a  similar  motion.  .  .  . 
\Jodem  study  of  the  physical  geography  of  the  sea  has  established 
the  fact  that  there  exist  actual  rivers  on  the  bed  of  the  ocean.  .  .  . 
These  may  be  displaced  horizontally  like  streams  that  wander 
about  over  their  valleys.  We  know  also  that  these  oceanic  rivers 
transport  sand  and  mud,  and  that  every  particle  is  deposited  at  a 
point  strictly  determined  by  its  weight,  form,  and  density.  Doubt- 
less, as  the  distribution  of  velocities  in  the  mass  of  the  flowing 
water  is  displaced  when  the  windings  of  the  stream  are  altered, 
each  region  of  the  bottom  must  be  alternately  the  seat  of  phenomena 
of  sedimentation  and  erosion.  Thus  must  be  formed  tenticular 
layers  like  those  described  above 

"  We  must  conclude  that  in  the  ocean  depths  there  is  forming 
progressively,  day  by  day,  this  interlaced  structure.  If  we  could 
suppose  the  Atlantic  dried  up.  we  could  thus  trace  more  or  less 
•completely  the  route  of  the  Gulf  Stream  by  the  determination  of 


points  where  this  structure  exists.  And  we  may  see  the  important 
application  of  such  a  study  to  the  historj*  of  past  epochs 

"To  appreciate  the  bearings  of  this  conclusion,  we  should  note 
that  sandstone  and  sand  of  interlaced  structure  are  found  at  very 
different  geological  levels.  .  .  .  The  intimate  resemblance  pre- 
sented by  them  leads  us  to  assert  the  homogeneity  of  general  con- 
ditions at  succe.ssive  periods  of  the  earth's  evolution.  .  .  .  The 
grains  of  sand  have  been  of  the  same  size  and  form  .  .  . :  the 
marine  currents  that  piled  them  up  have  had  the  same  velocity,  the 
same  general  character,  the  same  inconstancy  in  the  disposition  of 
their  windings:  and  nothing  more  is  necessary-  to  .show  that  at 
these  distant  epochs  the  functions  of  the  ocean  were  discharged  in 
the  .same  manner. 

"  We  shall  understand  better  the  more  we  dwell  on  the  point  that 
modern  investigations  of  the  great  functions  of  telluric  physiology 
invariably  have  led  to  the  same  conclusion— that  the  conditions  of 
the  earth's  surface  have  undergone  but  very  slight  modifications 
since  the  oldest  sedimentaiy  epochs.  Nothing  will  better  prepare 
us  to  admit  the  continuity  of  phenomena— that  is  to  .say.  the  great 
fact  that  is  at  the  foundation  of  the  activist  doctrine." — Transla- 
tion niadeJorTn^  Litek.ary  Digest. 


FLOOR   BEAMS    MADE   OF   CONCRETE. 

A  NEW  system  of  concrete  flooring  has  recently  been  patented 
*^*-  by  M.  Siegwart,  an  architect,  of  Lucerne,  Switzerland.  It 
consists  of  hollow  tubes  or  beams  of  mortar  which  are  laid  on  the 
supporting  walls  without  planking.  Says  The  Techtiical  World, 
in  a  descriptive  article  on  the  subject : 

"By  this  method,  the  work  of  the  builder  is  greatly  facilitated, 
as  a  number  of  floors  can  be  laid  in  a  short  time  by  ordinaiy  la- 
borers, and  several  floors  can  be  used  at  once  for  wor'iing  upon, 
thus  doing  away  with  scaffolding. 

"Another  advantage  claimed  for  the  Siegwart  system  is  that 
beams  made  in  a  factory  are  protected  against  unfavorable  weather 
conditions,  such  as  frost  or  rain,  during,  the  time  the  mortar  is 
.setting,  and  it  is  thus  comparatively  easy  to  secure  uniformity. 
The  beams  made  at  Lucerne  have  a  uniform  breadth  of  g.84  inches, 
and  are  manufactured  in  five  sizes,  .  .  .  according  to  the  length 
of  span  and  load.  The  size  of  the  iron  rods  in  the  beams  is  be- 
tween 1.96  and  3.9  inches,  and  usually  six  such  rods  are  used  in 
each  beam.  Two  of 
these  rods  are  laid 
parallel  with  the  un- 
der face  of  the  beam . 
and  the  other  four 
are  bent  upward  in 
the  form  of  a  knot  at 
the  ends  in  order  to 
strengthen  their  sup- 
porting power.  The 
proportion  of  cement 
to  coarse  sand  used 
in  manufacture  is  as 
I  to  4.  The  beams, 
being  made  hol- 
low, have  the   same 

strength  as  tho  they  were  solid,  with  a  great  reduction  in  weight. 
On  account  of  being  hollow,  they  are  more  easily  heated.  Their 
sides  are  corrugated  .so  that  the  cement  used  in  joining  them  can 
enter  the  spaces  and  form  a  solid  mass. 

"  The  manner  of  laying  the  beams  together  is  e.\actly  the  same 
as  in  the  case  of  wooden  beams.  They  are  made  in  different 
lengths,  and,  besides  being  used  in  floors,  they  can  be  employed 
in  the  construction  of  roofs,  terraces,  and  staircase  supports;  also 
in  walls  where  there  is  a  side  pressure,  as  in  warehouses,  coal 
bunkers,  etc.  It  has  been  demonstrated  that  these  beams  can  sup- 
port a  load  four  or  five  times  as  great  as  can  the  ordinary  wooden 
beams. 

"  The  process  of  manufacture  is  verj'  simple  as  carried  on  at 
the  Siegwart  Beam  Factor}-  in  Lucerne  and  in  other  European 
centers.  The  beams  are  made  not  singly,  but  in  layers  eight  feet 
in  breadth." 

The  advantages  of  this  flooring  are  said  to  be  its  great  support- 
ing power,  its  safety  from  fire,  and  the  greater  ease  and  speed  in 
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building  secured  by  its  use.  The  beams  insure  freedom  from  ex- 
cess of  heat  and  cold,  on  account  of  their  hollow  form ;  the  requi- 
site thickness  of  floors  is  reduced  ;  and,  finally,  they  can  be  used  as 
a  heatins;  floor,  bv  sending  warm  air  through  them. 


ARTISTIC    ELECTRICAL    DESIGNS. 

BY  the  use  of  the  induction-coil  and  also  with  the  static  ma. 
chine,  very  beautiful  and  artistic  designs  have  been  obtained 
by  electric  discharges  on  sensitive  photographic  plates  and  paper. 
Some  of  these  are  described  in  T/i£  IVesteyn  Electrician  (Chicago, 
February  27)  by  Frank  C.  Perkins,  who  says  of  the  illustrations 
accompanying  his  article  : 

"  Fig.  I  is  from  a  photograph  showing  the  plate  and  wire  ter- 
minal with  the  brush  electric  discharge  as  seen  from  the  side  or 
edge  of  the  plate,  while  Figs.  2  to  7,  inclusive,  represent  negatives. 
In  Figs.  8,  9.  and  10  the  negatives  are  provided  with  circular  mats. 
These  ornamental  designs  show  the  electric  discharges  in  white 
on  a  dark  background,  while  those  presented  by  Figs.  11  to  15  are 
positive  prints  showing  the  various  patterns  in  black  on  a  white 
background.  These  photographs  are  the  result  of  the  artistic 
work  of  Dr.  Stephane  Leduc,  a  professor  in  the  School  of  Medi- 
cine at  Nantes.  France,  and  were  recently  shown  to  the  Societe 
Frangaise  de  Physique. 

'■  The  method  of  procedure  in  obtaining  these  ornamental  de- 
signs by  electric  discharge  was  first  to  cut  out  a  regular  design  of 
simple  pattern  in  cardboard,  placing  it  over  a  sensitized  plate  in  a 
photographic  dark-room  and  sprinkling  the  plate  covered  by  the 
mat  with  an  insulating  powder,  such  as  sulfur,  starch,  or  a  me- 
tallic salt.  The  mat,  with  the  cut  design,  is  then  removed  from 
the  sensitue  plate,  leaving  the  pattern  on  the  jilate  wherever  the 
powder  remains.  While  these  symmetrical  designs  cut  from  the 
pasteboard  are  not  at  all  intricate,  the  electrical  discharges  do  the 
embellishing,  making  most  e.xquisite  figures.     A  metallic  sheet  or 


leaf  is  connected  with  one  pole  of  the  induction-coil  or  static  ma- 
chine and  the  prepared  sensitive  photographic  plate  is  placed  on 
the  metallic  leaf  with  the  non-coated  side  down,  while  a  metallic 
point  connected  with  the  other  pole  of  the  electrical  machine  or 
Ruhmkorff  coil  is  placed  in  the  center  of  the  symmetrical  figure 
outlined  with  the  insulating"  powder.  .  .  .  These  unique  designs 
are  very  easily  produced  and  furnish  motifs  for  ornamentation, 
which  may  be  of  great  service  in  artistic  decoration,  as  a  great 
variety  of  different  figures  may  be  obtained  in  his  way." 


ARE   WE   DOSING    OURSELVES  TO   DEATH? 

"  I  "HAT  the  tendency  nowadays  is  to  take  too  many  drugs,  often 
■^  self-administered,  is  asserted  by  an  editorial  writer  in  Tlie 
Lancet  (April  2),  who  in  an  article  on  "  Self-Medication  "  contends 
that  there  is  an  increasing  number  of  people  "  who  spend  money 
and  thought  over  the  business  of  physicking  themselves."  The 
author  quotes  from  The  Daily  Mail  (London)  an  account  of  an 
old  lady  who  was  in  the  habit  of  taking  nightly  "nine  compound 
rhubarb  pills,  several  mixtures,  four  tablespoonfuls  of  senna,  three 
teaspoonfuls  of  cascara,  and  a  quantity  of  magnesia."  Altho  tiiis 
is  probably  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  typical  case,  the  writer  believes 
that  there  is  far  too  much  of  this  sort  of  thing  going  on.    He  says  : 

"  The  whole  tendency  of  what  may  be  called  popular  pharmacy 
during  the  last  few  years  has  been  in  the  direction  of  introducing 
to  the  public  a  great  variety  of  powerful  medicines,  put  up  in  con- 
venient forms,  and  advertised  in  such  a  manner  as  to  produce  in 
the  unthinking  a  belief  that  they  may  be  safely  and  rightly  admin- 
istered at  all  times  and  seasons,  without  any  guidance  from  med- 
ical knowledge  and  without  any  reference  to  the  actual  state  of  tlie 
recipient,  as  remedies  for  the  popular  name  of  some  real  or  sup- 
posed malady.  All  this,  of  course,  has  been  greatly  promoted  by 
column  after  column  of  advertisement  in  magazines  and  lay  news- 
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papers  ;  but  we  are  compelled  to  admit  that  the  medical  profession 
can  not  be  held  free  from  some  amount  of  blame  in  the  matter  or 
from  some  responsibility  for  the  way  in  which  drugs  have  lately 
been  popularized  and  brought  into  common  use  as  articles  of  do- 
mestic consumption.  Medical  men  have  failed,  we  think,  sufifi- 
ciently  to  impress  upon  the  public  and  upon  patients  that  the  aim 
of  reasonable  people  should  be  to  keep  themselves  in  health  rather 
than  to  be  always  straying,  as  it  were,  upon  the  confines  of  disease 
and  seeking  assistance  from  drugs  in  order  to  return  to  conditions 
from  which  they  should  never  have  suffered  themselves  to  depart. 
The  various  alkaline  salts  and  solutions,  for  example,  the  adver- 
tisements of  which  meet  us  at  every  turn,  and  which  are  offered 
to  the  public  as  specifics,  safely  to  be  taken,  without  anything  so 
superfluous  as  the  advice  of  medical  men.  for  all  the  various  evils 
which  are  described  by  the  advertisers  as  gout  or  as  heartburn,  or 
as  the  consequences  of '  uric  acid,'  do  unquestionably,  in  a  certain 
proportion  of  cases,  afford  temporary  relief  from  some  discomfort 
or  inconvenience.  They  do  this  notwithstanding  persistence  in 
the  habit  or  in  the  indulgence,  whatever  it  may  be,  the  over-eating, 
the  want  of  exercise,  the  excessive  consumption  of  alcohol  or  of  to- 
bacco, which  is  really  underlying  the  whole  trouble  which  the 
drugs  are  supposed  to  cure  and  which  at  the  very  best  they  only 
temporarily  relieve,  while  they  permit  the  continuance  of  condi- 
tions leading  ultimately  to  degeneration  of  tissue  and  to  premature 
death.  This  is  the  moral  which  it  is,  we  contend,  the  duty  of  the 
profession  to  draw  from  the  daily  events  of  life.  The  natural 
secretions  of  the  human  stomach  are  acid  and  the  acidity  is  sub- 
servient to  the  digestive  functions.  It  can  not  be  superseded  by 
artificial  alkalinity  without  serious  disturbance  of  nutrition;  and 
the  aim  of  treatment,  in  the  case  of  all  digestive  derangements, 
should  be  to  cure  them  by  changing  the  conditions  vmder  which 
they  arise,  not  to  palliate  them  for  a  time  by  the  neutralization  of 
acid,  which  may,  indeed,  give  relief  from  present  trouble,  but 
which  leaves  unaltered  the  conditions  upon  which  the  trouble 
really  depends.  Those  who  look  down  the  obituary  lists  of  the 
newspapers  will  be  struck  by  the  fact  that  large  numbers  of  peo- 
ple in  prosperous  circumstances  die  as  sexagenarians  from  mala- 
dies to  which  various  names  are  given,  but  which  are,  as  a  rule, 
evidences  of  degeneration  and  of  premature  senility,  while  many 
who  pass  this  period  go  on  to  enter  upon  an  eighth  or  ninth  dec- 
ade of  life.  The  former  class,  we  have  no  doubt,  comprise  those 
who  have  lived  without  restraint  of  their  appetites  and  who  have 
sought  to  allay  some  of  the  consequences  thence  arising  by  self- 
medication,  while  the  latter  class  comprise  those  who  have  lived 
reasonably,  and  who.  if  annoyed  by  imperfect  digestion,  have 
sought  relief  by  ascertaining  and  by  abandoning  the  errors  from 
which  it  sprang." 

Measuring  the  Earth's  Diameter.— A  recent  article 

in  tiiese  pages  (March  26)  concerning  the  shadow  of  the  mountain 
peak,  Teneriffe,  and  the  use  of  it  to  determine  the  earth's  diameter, 
elicits  from  a  reader,  Mr.  Arthur  Drew,  of  Howell,  Mich.,  a  sug- 
gestion of  a  simple  and,  as  he  thinks,  more  accurate  way  of  effect- 
ing the  measurement  without  the  aid  of  the  shadow.     He  writes  : 

"As  Mr.  Porter  says,  the  means  stated  is  not  accurate  because 
the  eye  can  not  detect  the  exact  moment  when  the  shadow  starts 
or  ends.  To  determine  these  moments  with  greater  accuracy,  one 
needs  to  establish  two  fixed  points  at  the  mountain's  summit,  in 
line  with  the  direction  of  sunset  and  with  the  eastern  horizon. 
Now  the  moment  the  sun  sinks  below  the  line  of  these  points  and 
the  moment  of  sunset  at  the  mountain's  summit  are  the  two  mo- 
ments when  the  mountain's  shadow  starts  and  ends  upon  the  east- 
ern sky.  The  exact  knowledge  of  these  two  moments  and  the 
exact  height  of  the  point  of  observation  are  sufficient  data  to  de- 
termine the  earth's  diameter. 

"  This  method  proves  an  interesting  way  of  determining  a  moun- 
tain's height  without  the  use  of  the  barometer,  by  taking  the 
earth's  diameter  as  a  known  quantity.  This  method  may  still  be 
maintained  for  mountains  which  have  the  .sea  for  a  horizon  only 
in  the  direction  of  sunrise  or  sun.set  by  the  use  of  a  spirit-level,  as 
it  will  take  the  sun  one-half  of  the  time  to  drop  from  the  line  of 
the  spirit-level  to  the  horizon  as  from  the  line  of  the  two  points 
above  mentioned. 

"  Another  way  to  roughly  calculate  the  height  of  a  mountain  or 
hill  without  calculating  its  distance  from  you,  and  by  aid  of  a  spy- 
glass and  watch  only,  is  to  note  the  length  of  time  between  sunrise 


or  sunset  where  you  are  and  at  the  hill-top.  This  tells  you  the 
length  of  time  it  takes  the  sun  to  travel  from  your  horizon  to  the 
horizon  of  the  hill-top.  From  this  you  determine  the  number  of 
degrees,  hence  miles,  the  horizons  are  apart.  The  line  from  an  ob- 
ject to  its  horizon  is  the  level  line  of  its  horizon.  The  earth  drops 
about  eight  inches  to  the  mile  from  a  given  level.  Hence  two- 
thirds  the  number  of  miles  the  horizons  are  apart  would  be  about 
the  number  of  feet  the  hill  is  above  your  place  of  observation." 


A  NEW  THEORY  OF  THE  EARTH'S  INTERIOR. 

THE  beginning  of  the  present  century  has  been  marked  by  an 
unusual  number  of  volcanic  and  seismic  catastrophes,  which 
have  excited  fresh  interest,  both  among  geologists  and  the  general 
public,  in  the  long-vexed  problem  of  the  condition  of  the  earth's 
interior.  In  a  recent  study  of  various  hypotheses,  M.  Prinz,  a 
French  authority,  concludes  that  none  of  them  is  quite  satisfac- 
toiy.  and  he  advances  one  of  his  own.  which  is  abstracted  in 
Cosmos  (March  26).    According  to  Prinz's  ideas,  the  globe  is  made 
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up  of  concentric  zones  or  envelopes,  distinguished  by  their  differ- 
ent physical  states  dependent  on  temperature  and  pressure.  Says 
the  writer : 

"  The  globe  is  made  up  of  concentric  layers  to  the  number  of 
.seven,  which  pass  insensibly  one  into  another  in  the  following  con- 
ditions : 

"  I.  The  external  solid  zone,  incompletely  rigid,  since  the  hori- 
zontal pendulum  shows  that  it  still  pos.sesses  a  certain  degree  of 
deformability. 

"2.  The  zone  of  latent  plasticity,  in  which  pressures  are  trans- 
mitted in  all  directions.  When  they  diminish,  the  mass  becomes 
solid  in  the  usual  signification  of  the  word.  Changes  of  weight 
arising  from  the  incessant  motion  of  superincumbent  masses  may 
consequently  react  on  the  state  of  this  zone. 

"  3.  The  plastic  zone,  which  immediately  follows  the  preceding, 
but  the  matter  constitutes  it  can  not  feed  volcanoes  through  open- 
ings or  flues,  as  conduits  can  not  keep  open  in  the  zone  of  latent 
plasticity. 

"4.  The  liquid  zone,  which  succeeds  the  above,  passing  in- 
.sensibly  into  it. 

"5.  The  zone  of  ordinary  gases,  susceptible  of  liquefaction  un- 
der increased  pre.ssure. 

"6.  The  zone  of  gases  in  the  supercritical  state.  The  critical 
temperatures  of  bodies  being  very  different,  certain  of  them  are  in 
this  state,  while  others  have  not  yet  reached  it. 

"  7.  The  central  sphere,  made  up  of  a  monatomic  gas.  The  in- 
dividuality of  the  various  gases  has  disappeared,  giving  place  to  a 
perfectly  homogeneous  mass  of  very  high  temperature  and  of  con- 
siderable specific  gravity. 

"  This  way  of  understanding  the  arrangement  of  the  interior 
parts  of  the  earth,  altho  it  accords  with  the  idea  of  increa.se  of 
temperature  with  depth,  scarcely  corresponds  with  current  concep- 
tions of  volcanic  action.     It  even  tends  to  strengthen  the  doubts 
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cast  by  some  writers  on  the  validity  of  the  theory  that  attributes 
mountain-folds  to  a  contraction  of  the  nucleus. 

"  The  existence  of  the  plastic  zone  (No.  3)  is  opposed  to  the  free 
communication  of  the  central  fluid  parts  with  the  exterior.  A 
glance  at  the  accompanying  diagram  will  show  the  frightful  conse- 
quences of  such  connection.  The  intermittence  of  volcanoes, 
their  complete  extinction,  their  localization  by  groups,  their  occa- 
sional isolation,  the  slight  relative  importance  of  their  products, 
are  all  so  many  reasons  that  lead  us  to  consider  them  as  dependent 
on  some  local  cause  near  the  surface.  The  theorj^  of  isolated  res- 
ervoirs or  of  macula  (spots)  takes  account  of  these  pecularities 
by  asserting  the  existence  of  foci,  either  scattered  or  grouped,  in 
the  thickness  of  the  solid  crust,  without  totally  doing  away  with 
the  possibility  of  supply  from  a  deeper  and  vaster  reservoir." — 
Translation  made  for  Ty^-e.  Literary  Digest. 


USE  OF  THE  STEREOSCOPE  IN  ASTRONOMY. 

AS  is  well  known,  the  stereoscopic  effect,  or  the  appearance  of 
relief,  whereby  objects  in  the  foreground  of  a  scene  stand 
out  from  the  background,  is  due  to  a  combination  of  two  views 
from  standpoints  a  little  way  apart.  In  actual  vision  these  views 
are  those  seen  directly  by  the  two  eyes.  In  the  stereoscope  they 
are  photographic  views  taken  separately  by  cameras  at  the  distance 
of  the  eyes.  For  very  distant  objects  the  effect  of  relief  vanishes 
because  such  objects  look  the  same  no  matter  by  which  eye  they 
are  viewed.  It  would,  therefore,  seem  impossible  to  utilize  the 
stereoscope  in  astronomy.  But  a  gigantic  observer  with  eyes 
thousands  of  miles  apart  would  doubtless  see  the  moon  and  the  ■ 
sun  as  actual  spheres  instead  of  as  flat  disks.  If  views  of  these 
bodies  taken  far  enough  apart  can  be  combined  stereoscopically, 
the  effect  would  be  the  same.  That  this  has  actually  been  accom- 
plished we  are  told  by  a  contributor  to  Cosmos  (March  26),  who 
writes  as  follows : 

"  For  some  time  astronomers  have  tried  to  adapt  the  stereoscope 
to  astronomy,  and  verj-  satisfactory  relief  photographs  of  the  moon 
have  been  obtained  by  taking  views  at  sufficient  long  intervals  and 
utilizing  the  libration  [the  slight  swinging  of  the  moon  to  and  fro 
in  space]. 

"This  phenomenon,  which  shows  us  our  satellite  from  different 
points  of  view,  produces  the  same  perspective  effect  as  if  we 
should  suppose  the  observer  transported  successively,  but  on  the 
same  date,  to  two  points  of  space  such  that  by  joining  them  to  the 
moon's  center,  the  lines  so  determined  .  .  .  should  form  an  angle 
equal  to  the  amplitude  of  the  libration.  In  the  case  of  maximum 
libration  we  have  an  angle  of  fourteen  degrees.  The  distance  of 
these  two  imaginary  stations  would  then  be  about  one-quarter  of 
the  distance  from  the  earth  to  the  moon.  .  .  .  The  stereoscopic 
effect  is  more  than  satisfactory,  for  the  moon  appears  in  exag- 
gerated relief,  and  seems  to  be  egg-shaped  instead  of  spherical. 

"  The  sun's  disk  photographed  at  an  interval  of  several  days 
looks  like  a  sphere. 

"  In  1893  stereoscopic  photography  was  attempted  during  an 
eclipse.  The  atmospheric  conditions  prevented  success,  but  it 
may  easily  be  understood  that  this  process  is  hardly  applicable  to 
the  solar  corona. 

"On  the  one  hand,  the  corona  changes  every  instant.  Hence 
the  necessity  of  taking  the  two  photographs  simultaneously,  or  at 
least  at  a  very  short  interval.  This  interval  could  not  exceed  seven 
minutes — the  maximum  duration  of  a  total  eclipse.  In  seven  min- 
utes the  distance  of  the  two  stations,  due  to  the  earth's  motion, 
could  not  exceed  the  earth's  diameter,  which  would  .  .  .  give  an 
angle  of  scarcely  eighteen  seconds.  This  is  too  small  to  give 
stereo-scopic  relief.  We  do  not  know  whether  the  attempt  has  been 
made  since  1893.  ^'  '^'^^  certainly  never  been  reported,  perhaps  on 
account  of  its  lack  of  success." — Translation  made  for  The  Lit- 
erary Digest.  

Horse-Drawn   Fire-Engines  an   Anachronism.— 

To  drag  a  fire-engine  through  the  streets  by  means  of  the  strength 
of  animals  is  nothing  more  or  less  than  a  ridiculous  proceeding, 
according  to  John  C.  Higdon.     In  The  A utojnobile  Review  {<Z\v\- 
cago,  March  26)  he  goes  on  to  say  : 
"  There  is  absolutely  no  reason  why  all  fiire-engines  should  not  be 


made  self-propelling  before  they  are  turned  out  of  the  shop  Cer 
tainly  there  is  no  lack  of  engineering  or  mechanical  skill  wh\ch 
compels  the  manufacturers  to  turn  out  their  engmes  with  a  pole 
at  their  front  ends.  It  is  not  as  much  of  a  trick  to  manufacture  a 
self-propelling  fire-engine  as  it  is  to  turn  out  a  modern  high  pow 
ered  touring-car.  .  .  .  Any  modern  steam  fire-engine  can  be  con 
verted  into  a  self-propelling  vehicle  at  a  cost  not  exceeding  that  of 
a  good  team  of  hor.ses,  simply  by  the  attachment  thereto  of  a  few 
additional  parts,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  any  steam  fire  engine 
now  in  use  should  any  longer  be  drawn  from  place  to  place  by 
animal  power.  It  is  a  municipal  disgrace  to  any  longer  permit 
steam  fire-engines  to  be  laboriously  moved  from  place  to  place  by 
suffering  animals.  This  is  a  proper  subject  for  the  attention  of 
the  Humane  Society  in  every  large  city  of  this  and  every  other 
country.  It  should  receive  their  immediate  attention.  I  arraign 
the  mayor  and  other  officials  of  every  large  city  upon  the  charge  of 
neglect  of  duty.  Municipal  officials  can  no  longer  excuse  them- 
selves upon  the  false  ground  of  economy.  It  is  true  that  there 
are  a  few  self  propelling  fire-engines  in  use  in  Boston  and  New 
Orleans,  which  have  been  too  high-priced  because  of  their  compli- 
cated mechanism ;  but  even  these  have  proven  successful  during 
several  years'  continuous  use." 


Coal-Power  and  Water-Power.  —The  world's  supply 
of  coal  is  being  ruthlessly  wasted,  says  an  editorial  writer  in  The 
Electrical  World  and  Engineer^  and  it  is  inconsistent  for  us  to 
object  to  the  utilization  of  great  cataracts  whose  energy  is  inex- 
haustible.    Says  this  writer : 

"  We  are  burning  our  coal  extravagantly,  without  thought  of  the 
future.  Our  methods  are  little  more  than  barbarous.  For  in- 
stance, we  use  electric  lights  lavishly,  without  stopping  to  consider 
that  only  a  fraction  of  one  per  cent,  of  the  energy  of  our  coal  is 
actually  turned  into  useful  light ;  and  every  pound  of  coal  burned 
subtracts  just  that  much  from  the  resources  of  the  country.  Coal, 
once  used,  is  gone  forever,  while  a  water-power  is  inexhaustible, 
if  properly  protected.  The  point  of  view  usually  taken  to-day 
does  not  seem  to  be  right.  It  is  generally  cheaper  for  us  to  use 
coal  than  to  develop  water-power  because  the  coal  costs  only  what 
it  takes  to  get  it  out  of  the  mine.  Should  we  not  thmk  more  of 
the  future,  and  remember  that  some  day  the  mines  will  be  ex- 
hausted, and  our  most  widely  used  source  of  power  at  an  end? 
What  would  be  thought  of  an  explorer  who  lived  upon  his  slender 
stock  of  concentrated  foods  because  this  method  was  simpler  and 
less  trouble  than  to  hunt  for  game?  Yet  will  not  a  somewhat  sim- 
ilar position  face,  possibly  not  ourselves,  but  our  descendants? 
On  the  other  hand,  a  water-power,  once  developed,  is  a  permanent 
investment.  Its  use  does  not  decrease  the  resources  of  the  coun- 
try, for,  if  it  were  not  used,  its  power  would  simply  go  to  waste. 
As  regards  Niagara  Falls,  or  any  other  of  our  large  cataracts, 
while  it  would  be  a  calamity  to  turn  aside  all  the  water  and  leave 
them  dry,  this  loss  would  be  nothing  compared  with  the  giving  out 
of  coal . "  

SCIENCE    BREVITIES. 

"  What  makes  the  Dead  Sea  salt  is  a  question  that  has  been  discussed  for  cen- 
turies," says  Harper'' s  Weekly,  and  the  most  recent  explanation  is  that  advanced 
by  William  Ackroyd,  who  assigns  as  the  most  important  cause  the  atmospheric 
transportation  of  salt  from  the  Mediteiranean  Sea.  Previously  it  has  been  as- 
sumed that  the  saltness  of  this  historic  body  of  water  was  due  to  the  soil  and 
rocks,  which,  it  is  now  thought,  would  not  be  able  to  furnish  the  amount  required  ; 
and  that  the  Dead  Sea  was  once  a  part  of  the  Red  Sea,  which  had  been  cut  off  by 
the  rising  of  Palestine  and  concentrated  by  evaporation,  a  hypothesis  which  is 
not  supijorted  by  facts.  According  to  Ackroyd's  theory  the  winds  blowing  from 
the  MediteiTanean  would  bring  rain  charged  with  salt.  In  proof  of  this  it  is 
stated  that  the  proportion  of  chlorin  to  bromin  is  the  same  in  the  Dead  Sea  that 
it  is  in  the  Mediterranean." 

"The  number  of  hysterical  patients  who  simulate  different  diseases  and  de- 
ceive all  physicians  is  very  great,"  says  a  writer  in  the  Archives  gfnfralcs  dc 
Mtfdiciiic  (February  2).  "  This  is  not  generally  a  specially  serious  matter,  but  it 
is  decidedly  so  when  the  simulated  disease  has  to  be  treated  surgically.  This  is 
necessarily  so  when  the  hysterical  patient  simulates  tubercuk)us  peritonitis,  as  in 
a  case  reported  by  Drs.  Thoinot  and  Mosny.  The  patient,  who  had  the  symi> 
toms  of  hysterical  tymiianisni,  was  operated  on  three  times  by  two  confident  sur- 
geons in  i8c)6,  i&jS,  and  kjoi.  Naturally  the  peritoneum  was  found  absolutely 
healthy,  and  there  was  nothing  to  do  but  to  sew  the  victim  up  again.  When  there 
was  a  new  crisis  he  was  treated  for  hysterics,  with  more  success  and  less  risk. 
M.  Ueclerc  has  observed  the  case  of  a  woman  of  twenty-six  who  became  dumb  after 
an  accident  Fortunately  no  operation  was  performed,  and  tiei>anation  was  cer- 
tainly not  necessary,  for  on  being  subjected  to  examination  by  the  .v-ray  the  pa- 
tient suddenly  recovered  her  voice.  Hysterical  people  must  always  be  distrusted 
in  cases  of  this  kind."— T'rrtw.j/a/'/ow  made  for  "Yhv.  Literakv  DicI'.st. 
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THE   DUTY   OF   MISSIONARIES   IN   TIME   OF 

WAR. 

A  MERICANS  in  northern  Korea  were  recently  approached  by 
'^*-  the  United  States  gunboat  Cincinnati  and  offered  convey- 
ance to  a  place  of  safety.  Twenty-three  refugees  embraced  the 
opportunity,  but  the  missionaries  decided  to  remain,  with  their 
wives  and  children.  This  fact  has  led  to  some  hostile  criticism 
of  "  missionary  zeal,"  and  suggests  an  inquiry  into  the  real  duty  of 
missionaries  in  war  time.     The  Boston  Cotigregationalist  says  : 

"Why  do  the  missionaries  stay  at  their  posts  at  such  times.' 
Sometimes  because  the  danger  to  their  personal  safety  is  no 
greater  than  they  would  meet  by  withdrawing.  Often  their  de- 
parture or  the  sending  away  of  their  families 
on  a  war-ship  would  be  interpreted  by  the 
people  in  their  care  as  a  sign  of  far  greater 
perils  than  really  exist.  A  missionary  of  the 
American  Board  in  Macedonia  lately  said  that 
if  he  and  his  colaborers  should  flee  in  response 
to  the  warning  of  our  Government,  the  whole 
district  would  be  thrown  into  a  panic.  Many 
of  the  people  were  coming  to  sleep  at  night 
on  the  missionary  premises,  but  kept  at  their 
work  by  day,  and  the  continued  presence  of 
the  missionaries  was  a  strong  assurance  of 
safety  to  them. 

"  In  some  cases  the  abandonment  by  mis- 
sionaries of  their  fields  in  time  of  danger  has 
caused  severe  loss,  not  only  of  property,  but 
of  prestige,  which  it  requires  many  years  to 
recover.  In  the  recent  Boxer  troubles  in 
China  the  American  Board  cabled  to  its  mis- 
sionaries to  use  their  own  judgment  as  to  re- 
maining in  a  certain  district.  Another  board 
sent  imperative  instructions  to  its  mission- 
aries to  withdraw,  and  they  obeyed  reluctant- 
ly. Our  missionaries  decided  to  remain,  and 
the  wisdom  of  their  choice  is  now  conceded  by 
all  acquainted  with  the  facts. 

"  The  warning  sent  by  our  Government  in 
such  a  case  as  this  is  not  necessarily  an  ex- 
pression of  the  judgment  of  its  officials  that  missionaries  or  other 
Americans  ought  to  remove  from  the  exposed  regions,  but  is  an 
act  in  the  way  of  its  duty,  and  shifts  the  responsibility  from  it- 
self to  those  who  are  warned.  It  is  not  the  Government  which 
assumes  to  decide  when  the  missionaries  ought  to  leave  their 
fields,  but  certain  newspapers,  which  if  the  missionaries  followed 
their  advice  would  quite  quickly  be  the  first  to  charge  them  with 
cowardice  and  neglect  of  their  duty." 

The  Living  Church  (Milwaukee,  Prot.  Episc.)  comments  in 
similar  vein : 

"The  personal  safety  of  the  missionaries  is  not,  and  must  not 
be  made,  their  first  consideration  when  they  go  out  to  foreign 
lands.  They  have  no  right  to  ask  the  protection  of  the  home 
Government  under  conditions  in  which  the  Government  has  ad- 
vised them  it  can  not  grant  protection;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  primary  question  which  the  missionaries  must  determine 
for  themselves  is  whether  the  conditions  of  their  work  demand 
that  they  should  take  the  risk  of  their  lives  into  their  own  hands 
and  remain  at  all  hazards.  This  was  the  risk  the  apostles  took  in 
preaching  the  gospel  in  foreign  and  hostile  lands,  altho  there  were 
no  Roman  gunboats  to  grant  them  protection.  This  is  the  risk 
that  ultimately  every  foreign  missionary  must  take  upon  himself, 
or  he  is  unfit  for  such  a  post.  It  is  true  that  under  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances it  is  the  province  of  the  United  States  Government  to 
protect  its  citizens  even  tho  they  do  not  themselves  demand  such 
protection.  Where,  however,  conditions  are  such  that  the  Gov- 
ernment can  not  grant  the  protection,  it  would  be  an  act  of  despic- 
able cowardice  if  the  missionaries  should  choose  their  personal 
safety  rather  than  the  welfare  of  their  work.  The  choice  of  these 
Korean  missionaries  to  remain  at  their  post,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  it  may  mean  martyrdom  for  them,  neither  convicts  them  of 
'  misdirected  zeal  amounting  to  foolhardiness,'  as  stated  in  the 


cablegram,  nor  yet  of  foolishly  courting  martydoni.  Neither,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  Minister  Allen  or  the  United  States  Government 
culpable  for  giving  no  further  protection  after  the  warning. 

"  We  trust  that  Christian  people  will  be  strong  enough  in  their 
recognition  of  the  heroic  in  missions,  to  grant  their  sympathy  to 
the  missionaries  who  remain  at  their  dangerous  post  because, 
rightly  or  wrongly,  they  believe  that  their  work  demands  that  they 
should  remain." 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Arthur  Judson  Brown,  of  New  York,  who  discus- 
ses "  The  War  and  our  Devoted  Missionaries  "  in  The  Missionary 
Revieio  of  the  World  {k.'^^xW).  has  this  to  say  : 

"  It  seems  to  us  that  for  all  the  missionaries  in  Korea  to  be  with- 
drawn at  this  time  would  be  calamitous.    The  property  abandoned 
would   probably  be  looted,  if  not  destroyed.     Even  in  America 
abandoned  buildings  are  apt  to  suffer  from  thieves,  and  in  such  a 
countrj^  as   Korea   it    is   probable  that   little 
would  be  left.     Moreover,  the  missionary  is 
urgently  needed    for   safeguarding  the  inter- 
ests of  the  work  and  for  moral  effect  upon  the 
Koreans.     As  we  are  going  on  with  our  work, 
it  is  desirable  to  avoid,  if  possible,  a  demor- 
alizing interregnum. 

"  Consider,  too,  the  lot  of  the  poor  Kore- 
ans. Neither  Russians  nor  Japanese  are  apt 
to  concern  themselves  particularly  about  the 
unhappy  people  who  are  between  the  upper 
and  the  nether  millstones  of  contending  ar- 
mies, while  at  such  a  time  lawless  and  turbu- 
lent men  are  almost  certain  to  find  their  op- 
portunity. Even  in  Christian  America,  when 
a  destructive  fire  was  raging  in  Baltimore, 
thieves  and  scoundrels  took  such  advantage 
of  the  general  panic  that  the  police  were  un- 
able to  cope  with  the  situation,  and  strong 
military  force  had  to  be  called  out.  What, 
then,  is  to  be  expected  in  such  a  countrj-  as 
Korea  in  time  of  war.-*  Those  poor  Koreans 
in  this  hour  of  need  will  look  to  the  Protestant 
missionary  as  to  their  only  friend  and  coun- 
selor, and  if  he  leaves  them,  they  will  be  scat- 
Secretary  of  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Foreign  ^ered  abroad  as  sheep  having  no  shepherd. 
»•"----  Now  is  the  time  for  the  missionary  ministry 

in  Korea.  To  leave  the  field  to  the  politician, 
the  soldier,  and  the  trader  would  be  to  dishonor  Christ,  to  fail  to 
utilize  an  unprecedented  opportunity,  to  abandon  the  helple.ss  na- 
tive Christians  in  their  hour  of  sore  need,  and  to  prejudice  mis- 
sionary- influence  at  home  and  abroad  for  a  generation." 


THE   REV.  ARTHUR  JUDSON   BROWN,  D.D., 


Missions. 


SECULAR   COMMENT   ON   THE    BOWNE 
HERESY    CASE. 

THE  prompt  dismissal  of  the  charges  of  heresy  instituted 
against  Prof.  Borden  P.  Bowne,  of  Boston  University,  be- 
fore the  New  York  East  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  is  the  subject  of  comment  in  many  newspapers,  and  is 
generally  regarded  as  a  gratifying  sign  of  the  times.  The  main 
features  of  the  case  are  summed  up  by  the  Buffalo  Express  as 
follows : 

"The  defendant  in  this  case,  Prof.  Borden  P.  Bowne.  of  Boston 
University,  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  best-known  theologians  in  the 
Methodist  Church.  The  clergyman  who  presented  the  charges, 
the  Rev.  George  A.  Cooke,  of  Trinity  Methodist  Church.  West 
Medford.  Mass.,  is  younger  both  in  years  and  experience.  Here 
is  one  surprising  feature  of  the  case — the  older  man  stepping  for- 
ward and  the  younger  calling  him  to  account.  It  would  have 
seemed  more  in  the  nature  of  things,  perhaps,  if  a  young  man  had 
gone  forward  and  been  reproved  by  his  elders.  Only  a  few  years 
ago  Mr.  Cooke  was  a  student  in  Professor  Bowne's  classes 

"  Briefly  stated,  it  was  charged  that  Professor  Bowne's  ideas  of 
the  Deity,  of  the  authority  of  the  Scriptures,  of  the  atonement,  of 
the  future  state  of  man  and  of  the  Christian  experience  are  all  con- 
trary to  the  Bible  and  to  the  Methodist  standards  of  faith  and  dis- 
cipline. An  article  entitled  '  The  Supernatural,'  written  by  Pro- 
fessor Bowne,  contained  the  utterances  which   Mr.  Cooke  main- 
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tained  were  heretical.  His  charges  were  prepared  late  last  year. 
In  February-  they  were  amended  to  include  Dr.  Charles  Parkhurst, 
of  Zion's  HcraliU  the  [an]  official  organ  of  the  Methodist  Church. 
"  What  the  trial  board  thought  of  the  charges  is  indicated  in  the 
fact  that  they  were  dismissed  on  Friday,  altho  they  had  been  taken 
up  only  on  the  Wednesday  preceding." 

The  acquittal  of  Professor  Bowne  is  characterized  by  the  New 
York  Globe  as  "  a  victory-  for  open-mindedness  in  theology  "  ;  and 
the  New  York  Evening  Post  says :  "  Had  the  New  York  East 
Conference  found  no  room  for  a  man  of  his  scholarship  and  char- 
acter, the  rising  generation  would  have  accepted  the  verdict  as  a 
notice  that  the  Methodist  Church  had  cast  in  its  lot  with  the  ignor- 
ant and  the  bigoted."  The  Boston  Transcript  is  impressed  by  the 
fact  tliat  the  burden  of  "heresy-hunting"  is  now  assumed  by  the 
working  pastor  instead  of,  as  in  the  past,  by  editors  and  professors 
in  theological  seminaries.  "  Here,  as  in  Germany,"  it  observes. 
"  the  lines  of  cleavage,  where  they  exist  at  all,  seem  more  and 
more  to  differentiate  working  pastors  of  a  practical-pietistic.  evan- 
gelistic type,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  university-bred  scholar  and 
teacher,  on  the  other."       The  same  paper  continues : 

"  The  world  has  moved  a  long  way  on  beyond  the  position  of 
Cardinal  Pole  that  '  murder  and  adultery  are  less  heinous  than 
heresy.'  '  Better  not  reign  than  reign  over 
heretics,'  said  PhiHp  IV.  of  Spain,  a  sen- 
timent that  John  Hay  in  '  Castilian  Days  ' 
describes  as  '  that  sublime  utterance  of 
uncalculatingbigotr}'.'  The  modern  point 
of  view  is  fast  coming  to  be  that  ex- 
pressed by  Gen.  S.  C.  Armstrong,  of 
Hampton  Institute,  that  '  Cantankerous- 
ness  is  worse  than  heterodoxy,'  and  by 
Cardinal  Manning  in  his  saying  that  'Con- 
troversy is  at  best  polemical  theology,  and 
polemical  theology  is  simply,  if  not 
wholly,  destructive.'  For  years  Trini- 
tarian Congregationalists  were  rent  and 
torn  over  the  issue  of  probation  after  death, 
and  the  strife  bade  fair  to  imperil  the  pros- 
perity of  the  historic  American  Board. 
Now  councils  of  that  denomination  ordain 
to  the  ministry'  men  who  either  are  agnos- 
tic on  this  point  of  theology  or  who  openly 
declare  the  Larger  Hope.  For  years  the 
Presbyterian  Church  was  rent  and  torn 
over  Professor  Briggs  and  the  revision  of 
the  Confession  of  Faith,  and  domestic 
peace  was  lost  and  foreign  missionary 
work  crippled.  To-day  the  church  is  work- 
ing under  a  new  declaratory  statement  of 
faith,  and  Professor  Briggs's  most  bitter 
opponent.  President  F.  L.  Patton,  of 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary,  has  ac- 
cepted Professor  Briggs's  contention  that 
the  tradition  of  the  church  and  the  present 
Christian  con.sciousness  are  sources  of  au- 
thority equal  to  the  Bible,  which,  of  course, 
is  but  the  record  of  the  religious  con- 
sciousness of  its  time. 

"  In  the  light  of  these  and  similar  swift 
reversals  of  position  by  which  the  heresy 
of  yesterday  has  become  the  orthodoxy  of  today,  it  is  not  sur- 
prising altogether  that  clerical  or  scholastic  promoters  of  heresy 
trials  get  little  sympathy  from  the  laity." 

The  Chicago  7>7<^w//t' comments  : 

"  Interest  in  heresy  trials  is  dying  out.  Few  papers  have  re- 
porters who  are  experts  in  theology  and  can  follow  the  delicate 
dividing  line  between  orthodoxy  and  heterodoxy.  It  is  mqre  than 
likely  that  they  would  have  jumbled  things  up  if  they  had  been 
given  a  chance.  One  of  the  passages  in  Professor  Bownc's  wri- 
tings to  which  exception  was  taken  reads : 

To  explain  the  universe  we  need  not  a  substance  but  an  agent ;  not  substan- 
tiality but  causality.  Metaphysics  further  shows  that  every  agent  is  a  unit,  uii- 
com[x)unded  and  indivisible.    God,  then,  is  not  the  infinite  stuff  or  substance 


but  the  infinite  cause  or  agent— one  and  indivisible.    From  this  point  all  the 
previous  views  of  the  relation  of  God  to  the  world  disappear  of  themselves. 

"  Whether  there  is  heresy  lurking  in  this  is  a  question  which  tlie 
average  newspaper  man  is  glad  he  has  escaped.  The  average 
newspaper  reader  is  equally  glad.  It  is  just  as  well  that  the  in- 
vestigation was  in  secret." 


MR.    R.   W. 

Who  accuses  the    Rev 
to   Court  "  hanging    on 
.\nglican  bishop." 


AN    ENGLISH    NON-CONFORMIST 
CONTROVERSY. 

^'P'HE  Rev.  R.  J.  Campbell,  the  well-known  pastor  of  the  City 
*■  Temple,  London,  is  just  now  the  center  of  what  is  described 
as  "a  furious  storm  "  of  controversy.  His  offenses  are  manifold. 
In  the  first  place,  he  has  been  presented  at  Court  by  an  Anglican 
bishop.  Secondly,  he  has  uniformed  the  male  and  female  chor- 
isters of  his  church  in  gowns  and  caps.  Thirdly,  he  has  dared  to 
pay  a  visit — a  "  state  visit "  it  is  called  by  his  enemies — to  Joseph 
Chamberlain.  Worse  than  all,  he  has  declared  that  he  has  "  ven,- 
little  confidence  in  the  Liberal  party." 

The  London  Daily  News,  an  influential  organ  of  Liberalism  and 
non-conformity,  is  highly  incensed  by  Mr.  Campbell's  conduct. 
It  comments,  in  part: 
"  Speaking,  as  we  think  we  have  some  right  to  do,  for  non-con- 
formists, we  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  free 
churchmen  are  not  prepared  to  humiliate 
themselves  at  the  feet  of  the  man  who  be- 
trayed them  during  1902  and  1903  [Mr. 
Chamberlain].  .  .  .  Better  ten  years  in  the 
police  court  than  so  mean  and  selfish  a 
surrender.  We  may  perhaps  suggest  to 
Mr.  Campbell  that  his  consciousness  of 
Anglican  tyranny  is  a  little  difficult  to  rec- 
oncile with  his  introduction  at  the  Court 
of  King  Edward  under  the  wing  of  the 
bishop  of  London,  one  of  the  prime  authors 
of  the  acts  under  which  non-conformists 
today  are  being  sent  to  prison." 

Air.  Robert  W.  Perks,  the  leading  lay- 
man of  the  Wesleyan  Church  in  England 
and  a  member  of  Parliament,  expressed 
his  opinion  of  Mr.  Campbell  in  even  more 
caustic  terms  at  the  opening  of  a  Method- 
ist Bazar  in  Louth  a  few  days  ago.  He 
said,  on  that  occasion: 

"  We  can  not  take  favors  from  the  hands 
that  strike  us.  We  do  not  look  in  London 
upon  the  bishop  of  London — an  extreme 
Anglican,  and  one  of  the  modern  types  in 
ecclesiastical  opinion  and  doctrinal  teach- 
ing of  that  infamous  ecclesiastic.  Arch- 
bishop Laud — as  a  safe  companion  for  any 
non-conformist  preacher.  We  should  like 
to  have  seen  our  friend,  Mr.  Campbell,  in- 
troduced to  his  Majesty  not  by  the  bishop 
of  London,  but  by  that  veteran  advocate 
and  champion  of  non-conformity,  the  Rev. 
Guinness  Rogers,  or  by  the  president  of 
the  Free  Church  Federation,  and  we  pity 
him  and  are  sorry  for  him  that  he  should 
have  gone  to  the  levee  at  St.  James's  Palace  hanging  on  the  apron- 
strings  of  an  Anglican  bishop." 

Mr.  IVrks  also  !iad  l)is  fling  at  Mr.  Campbell's  "ritualistic" 
])ractises  : 

"Ritualism  is  a  steep  and  slippery  slope.  Possibly  the  next 
thing  we  shall  see  is  Mr.  Campbell  marching  round  the  aisles  of 
City  Temple  followed  by  his  .surpliced  choir  chanting  a  proces- 
sional hymn,  with  the  reluctant  deacons  behind.  These  are  days 
when  non-conformity  is  confronted  witli  a  severe  struggle.  We 
expect  our  preachers  to  march  with  fearless,  buoyant  steps,  and 
not  become  camp-followers  in  the  Anglican  army." 

The  London  Spectator  regards  the  attacks  upon  Mr.  Campbell 
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as  "  senseless  and  vulgar " ;  and  Tlie  Christian  Coniinonivcalth 
(London),  the  non-conformist  organ,  makes  light  of  the  whole 
nntler.  Tlie  London  Guaidian  (Anglican)  remarks  facetiousl)-. 
and  wit'.i  a  side-reference  to  the  Educational  controversy:  "  It  is 

evident  that  '  No  Compromise'  is  to 
be  the  watchword  of  political  non-con- 
formity on  such  a  question  as  the 
'  right  of  entry.'  "  A  writer  in  The 
Christian  Life  (London,  llnitarian) 
comments : 

"  Among  all  the  orthodox  free 
churches  it  is  a  matter  of  grave  and 
general  complaint  that  their  ministers 
have  to  be  drawn  from  the  humbler 
classes  of  their  members,  and  that  the 
sons  of  their  educated  families  refuse 
to  enter  the  non-conformist  pastorate. 
But  can  the  refusal  be  wondered  at, 
in  view  of  such  a  speech  as  this  of 
Mr.  Perks?  What  educated  man, 
ready  equipped  for  a  successful  career 
in  other  learned  professions,  would 
consent  to  enter  one  in  which  the  re- 
strictions and  the  sur\-eillance  are  so 
intense  that  even  the  friendships  of 
iiis  private  life  are  to  be  subjected 
to  public  discussion."  [Mr.  Campbell  and  the  bishop  of  Lon- 
don were  fellow  students  at  Oxford  University. — Editor  of  The 
Literary  Digest.]  Still  more  absolute  must  be  his  repug- 
nance, if  those  friendships  are  to  be  limited  to  a  range  of  '  safe 
companions '  who  can  satisfy  the  scrutiny  of  the  platform  hacks, 
not  merely  of  his  own  congregation  and  his  own  sect,  but  of  all 
the  other  denominations  with  which  his  own  happens  to  have  come 
into  a  partial  alliance  ! " 

The  New  York  Churchman  says:  "Such  extravagances  have 
their  humorous  side,  but  also  a  serious  one.  They  indicate  some- 
thing of  the  bitter  animosity  aroused  by  the  unfortunate  Educa- 
tion acts." 


THE    REV. 


K.   J      CA.Ml'BELL, 

Pastor  of  the  City  Temple. 
London. 


THE    HISTORIC    PLACE   OF    NEWMAN'S 
"APOLOGIA." 

T  NTEREST  in  the  historic  controversy  between  Charles  Kings- 
-*-  ley  and  John  Henry  Newman  may  be  revived  by  the  clear 
and  vivid  account  of  it  given  in  the  new  biography  of  the  cardinal 
written  by  Dr.  William  Barrj-.  a  London  priest  and  theologian. 
This  remarkable  passage-at-arms  grew  out  of  a  statement  made  by 
Kingsley  in  a  review  of  Froude's  "History  of  England,"  to  the 
following  effect :  "  Truth  for  its  own  sake  has  never  been  a  virtue 
with  the  Roman  clergy.  Father  Newman  informs  us  that  it  need 
not  and,  on  the  whole,  ought  not  to  be  ;  that  cunning  is  the  weapon 
which  heaven  has  given  to  the  saints  wherewith  to  withstand  the 
brute  male  force  of  the  wicked  world  which  marries  and  is  given 
in  marriage.  Whether  his  notion  be  doctrinally  correct  or  not,  it 
is  at  least  historically  so."  In  answering  this  charge,  Newman 
added  to  English  literature  his  famous  "  Apologia  pro  Vita  Sua," 
an  auto  biographical  document  of  importance,  whether  viewed  from 
the  literary  or  the  psychological  point  of  view'.     Says  Dr.  Harry  : 

"  He  had  to  tell  the  story  of  a  conversion,  a  change  of  mind,  or 
'  repentance,'  in  its  literal  meaning,  as  remarkable  to  the  psycholo- 
gists as  Luther's,  but  in  a  contrary  direction;  as  profound  as 
Augustine's,  to  which  he  has  himself  compared  it ;  and,  should  the 
Catholic  Church  extend  its  conquests  in  the  world  where  Shake- 
speare is  king,  not  less  likely  to  have  enduring  results  than  had 
the  African  saint's  on  the  intellect  of  the  Middle  Ages  which  he 
formed 

"  Moreover,  the  circumstances  were  such  as  make  of  these  things 
a  world's  tragedy,  .set  forth  in  the  high  stage  of  Oxford,  in  the 
background  of  St.  Mary's,  reminding  us  of  the  temple  that  so 
often  figures  in  Sophoclean  drama,  solemn  as  religion  itself. 
1  hese  are  elements,  sublime   or  affecting,  to  which  distance  will 


add  a  perspective  as  the  movement  goes  forward  and  English  lit- 
erature spreads.  For  Newman's  prose  can  not  grow  obsolete;  it 
will  endure  by  its  own  self-centered  poise.  Thanks  to  its  grave 
and  tender  wisdom,  and  its  feeling  for  that  in  man's  heart  which 
throbs  to  some  rhythm  of  eternity,  it  can  never  be  forgotten." 

The  "  Apologia."  as  it  was  given  to  the  world  on  consecutive 
Thursdays,  between  April  z\  and  June  2,  1864,  "appeared,"  .so  we 
are  told,  "  in  all  hands,  was  read  in  clubs,  in  drawing-rooms,  by 
clerks  on  the  top  of  omnibuses,  in  railway  trains,  and.  one  had  al- 
most .said,  in  pulpits." 

"  For  a  moment  the  Tractarians  came  on  the  public  stage,  in 
their  habits  as  they  lived ;  the  drama  was  interpreted  by  its  chief 
actor,  without  whom  it  never  could  have  been  conceived.  Man- 
ning wrote  to  Wiseman  that  '  it  was  like  listening  to  the  voice  of 
one  from  the  dead.'  Or,  as  Church,  afterward  dean  of  St.  Paul's, 
expressed  it:  'Here  was  to  be  told  not  only  the  historj'  of  a 
change,  but  the  history  of  a  deep  disappointment,  of  the  failure  of 
a  great  design,  of  the  breakdown  of  hopes  the  most  promising  and 
absorbing;  and  this,  not  in  the  silence  of  a  man's  study,  but  in 
the  fever  and  contention  of  a  struggle  wrought  up  to  the  highest 
pitch  of  passion  and  fierceness,  bringing  with  it  on  all  sides  and 
leaving  behind  it  the  deep  sense  of  wrong.' 

"  But  to  those  who  looked  across  the  Channel  and  surveved  the 
currents  of  European  thought,  another  view  offered  it.self.  The 
Tractarian  was  a  chap- 
ter in  the  Romantic 
movement ;  and  this 
again  took  its  inspira- 
tion (however  ming- 
ling with  it  less  ethe- 
real elements)  from 
Christian  sources,  not 
Anglican,  of  course, 
but  antique  and  medi- 
eval, of  which  the  out- 
ward and  visible  habitat 
was  Rome. 

"  Instead  of  a  fresh 
volume  added  to  the  in- 
ter minable  series  of 
controversy,  here  was  a 
life,  revealed  in  its  in- 
nermost workings,  the 
heart  put  under  a  glass 
that  made  it  transpar- 
ent. It  had  been  Rous- 
seau's boast  that  he 
would  do  this  unparal- 
leled thing  in  his  own 
person  ;  and  he  did  it — 
at  what  a  cost  to  the 
decencies  of  human  ret- 
icence, to  the  laws  of 
friendship,  to  the  claims  of  gratitude  !  Newman,  observing  a 
punctilious  self-respect,  nor  making  free  with  any  other  man's 
reputation,  set  up  in  the  Temple  of  Fame  this  tablet,  on  which 
all  might  read  the  story  of  his  days,  anticipating,  said  Ciladstone, 
whom  it  awed  and  overcame,  the  last  great  judgment  itself." 

Two  final  reflections  upon  the  jxisition  and  comparative  merits 
of  Newman's  confession  may  be  quoted  here  : 

"  Concerning  the  '  Apologia  '  two  things  may  be  said  by  way  of 
epigraph  or  conclusion.  It  fi.xed  the  author's  place  not  only  in  the 
hearts  of  his  countrymen,  but  in  the  national  literature.  It  became 
the  one  book  by  which  he  was  known  to  strangers  who  had  seen 
nothing  else  from  his  pen,  and  to  a  growing  number  at  home, 
ignorant  of  theology,  not  much  troubled  about  dogma,  yet  willing 
to  admire  the  living  spirit  at  whose  touch  even  a  buried  and  for- 
gotten antiquity  put  on  the  hues  of  resurrection.  No  autobi- 
ography in  the  English  language  has  been  more  read;  to  the  nine- 
teenth centurv'  it  bears  a  relation  not  less  characteristic  than  Bos- 
well's  '  Johnson  '  to  the  eighteenth.     That  is  our  first  observation. 

"Our  second  is  that  the  'Apologia'  should  be  compared  and  in 
due  measure  contrasted  with  Renan's  '  Souvenirs  of  My  Youth.' 
We   can  not   attempt   here  the   interesting   task.     A   keen   critic 
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judges  that,  as  a  work  of  art,  Renans  bears  away  the  palm. 
Newman,  he  says,  earnest  and  strenuous  as  becomes  his  English 
breeding,  falls  into  the  tone  of  collegiate  reminiscences  which 
makes  us  feel  how  secluded  was  life  at  Oxford  sixty  years  ago. 
And  Renan,  tho  in  style  not  more  plastic  than  his  great  contem- 
porar>' — tor  both  preferred  musical  impressions  to  those  of  sight 
— was  happy  in  possessing  the  Breton  canvas,  Treguier,  with  its 
ancient  cathedral,  the  sea  over  which  his  ancestors  had  voyaged, 
the  legends  and  the  landscape  equally  wild,  from  which  he  went 
on  to  Issy,  St.  Sulpice,  and  the  modern  world  of  Paris.  There 
are,  undoubtedly,  these  differences.  But  a  more  vital  one  lies  in 
the  character:  on  this  side  an  amiable  dilettante,  who  saunters 
through  his  time,  gracious  and  Greek  of  the  Ionian  school,  the 
amused  observer,  the  artist  before  all ;  and  on  that  a  solitary,  an 
enthusiast,  for  whom  eternity  had  an  awful  significance  and  doubt 
an  intolerable  anguish." 


A    DOCTOR'S    EXAMINATION   OF   CHRISTIAN 

SCIENCE. 

DR,JOHN  W.  CHURCHMAN,  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospi- 
tal, Baltimore,  contributes  to  The  Atlantic  Monthly  (April) 
a  searching  analysis  of  Christian  Science.  His  article,  while  in 
course  of  preparation,  was  submitted  to  the  criticism  of  some  of 
the  foremost  authorities  both  in  philosophy  and  medical  science 
that  the  country  contains,  and  it  is  regarded  by  the  Boston  Tran- 
script as  "perhaps  the  most  thorough  and  reliable  examination 
which  has  yet  been  made  of  the  basis  of  Christian  .Science." 

The  fundamental  propositions  upon  which  Christian  Science 
may  be  wrought  into  a  system,  and  at  which  any  criticism  of  that 
system  must  be  directed,  are  stated,  at  the  outset  of  the  article,  in 
the.se  terms : 

"  I.  God,  the  Ego,  is  All  in  All,  the  only  Life,  Substance,  and 
Soul,  the  only  Intelligence  of  the  Universe.  He  is  Mind,  aijd  fills 
all  space. 

"  2.  Man  is  the  true  image  of  God  ;  he  has  no  consciousness  of 
material  life  or  death;  his  material  body  is  a  mortal  belief;  he 
was,  is,  and  ever  shall  be  perfect. 

"  3.  Knowledge.  Knowledge  gained  from  the  material  senses  is 
a  tree  whose  fruits  are  sin,  sickness,  and  death.  The  evidence  of 
the  senses  is  not  to  be  accepted  in  the  case  of  sickness  any  more 
than  it  is  in  the  case  of  sin.  The  physical  senses  are  simply  be- 
liefs of  mortal  mind. 

"  4.  Matter  cz.n  not  be  actual.     God  being  all,  matter  is  nothing. 

"5.  Evil,  (a)  Sin.  Error  is  unreal.  All  that  God  made  is 
good;  hence  there  is  no  evil,  (b)  Sickness.  Health  is  not  a  con- 
dition of  matter.  Human  mind  produces  organic  disease  as  cer- 
tainly as  it  produces  hysteria,  {c)  Death  is  an  illusion,  (d)  Cure. 
The  cure  for  sin,  sickness,  and  death — since  all  are  illusions — is 
the  destruction  of  the  illusion. 

"6.  Christianity  is  a  demonstration  of  divine  principle  casting 
out  error  and  healing  the  sick.  Soul  can  not  sin  nor  being  be  lost. 
Scripture  must  be  interpreted  spiritually." 

Four  great  highways  of  evidence,  according  to  Dr.  Churchman's 
view,  lead  to  a  demonstration  of  the  "  essential  unsoundness"  of 
Christian  Science.  In  the  first  place,  he  says,  it  defies  the  canons 
of  history',  when  it  comes  to  us  claiming  a  revealed  origin.  "  Men 
who  have  read  historj'  have  learned  to  suspect  such  claims.  They 
know  that  thousands  like  it  have  been  made  before."     Moreover: 

"  Only  in  rare  instances  has  any  new  truth  been  brought  to  light 
by  a  flash  ;  the  rule  that  history  teaches  i.s — a  slow  stumbling  in 
the  dark  until  the  light  is  reached.  The  presumptive  evidence,  as 
the  great  laws  of  life  working  themselves  out  in  history  have  made 
it  of  value  to  us,  is  against  Christian  .Science.  The  system  fails 
to  aline  itself  with  the  past.  It  fails  emphatically  to  exhibit  the 
premonitory  symptoms  of  truth.  And,  apart  from  all  other  con- 
siderations, these  are  strong  counts  against  it." 

Dr.  Churchman  proceeds  to  a  consideration  of  Christian  .Science 
as  a  system  of  philosophy  : 

"The  uncompromising  idealism  which  Mrs.  Eddy  offers  us  .  .  . 
poses  as  an  explanation,  and  is  in  reality  a  total  evasion.  To  deny 
that  matter  exists,  and  assert  that  it  is  an  illusion,  is  only  another 


way  of  asserting  its  existence ;  you  are  freed  by  your  suggestion 
from  explaining  the  fact,  but  forced  by  it  to  explain  the  illusion. 
...  I  smell  a  rose,  and  that  night  I  dream  of  what  I  have  done. 
Both  acts,  says  Mrs.  Eddy,  are  dreams.  Then,  I  answer,  how  do 
you  account  for  my  recognition  of  the  two  activities  as  different  in 
kind?  If  all  psychic  phenomena  are  dreams,  why  do  I  recognize 
only  certain  psychic  phenomena  as  dreams?  To  equate  illusion 
and  sensation  is  to  balance  inches  with  pounds;  and  it  explains 
neither.  The  great  ideal  philosophers  recognized  this  inadequacy  ; 
tho  it  was  Berkeley's  weakness  that  he  failed  to  recognize  it 
clearly.  Kant,  Leibnitz,  Fichte,  and  Hegel  were  idealists  with  a 
qualification  ;  and  this  qualification  was  their  salvation.  But  Mrs. 
Eddy  has  strengthened  her  position  in  no  such  way.  For  the  tes- 
timony of  the  senses  is,  to  her,  absolutely  unacceptable :  not  be- 
cause it  fails  to  be  final,  but  because  it  is  essentially  false.  She 
quite  ignores  the  fact  that  while,  so  long  as  we  have  no  extrinsic 
standard,  it  may  be  impossible  to  demonstrate  the  reliability  of 
the  senses'  reports,  it  is  equally,  and  for  the  same  reason,  impos- 
sible to  prove  their  unreliability." 

If  Christian  .Science  is  unconvincing  as  philosophy,  it  is  even 
more  so,  declares  Dr.  Churchman,  as  science.  He  writes  on  this 
point: 

"  To  deplorable  inaccuracy  is  added  a  looseness  of  statement 
and  of  argument  that  is  simply  laughable.  '  Longevity  is  increas- 
ing,' Mrs.  Eddy  tells  us,  '  for  the  world  feels  the  alternative  effect 
of  truth.'  Is  this  guessing  or  statistics?  Does  she  seriously  mean 
to  tell  us  that  since  1S65,  or  thereabouts,  the  slight  hold  that  Chris- 
tian Science  has  had  on  the  world  has  really  lengthened  life? 
Could  statistics  culled  in  a  period  covering  only  thirty-eight  years 
really  prove  anything  as  to  longevity  and  its  cause?  Has  she  any 
scientific  understanding  of  the  meaning  of  statistics  and  of  the 
tremendous  periods  they  must  cover  in  order  to  be  of  value  ?  .  .  . 

"  Again,  notice  the  absurd  explanation  of  the  action  of  drugs. 
'  When  the  sick  recover,'  we  are  told,  '  by  the  use  of  drugs,  it  is 
the  law  of  general  belief,  culminating  in  individual  faith,  which 
heals;  even  if  you  take  away  the  individual  confidence  in  a  drug 
.  .  .  the  chemist  .  .  .  the  doctor,  and  the  nurse  equip  the  medi- 
cine with  their  faith,  and  the  majority  of  beliefs  rules.'  Acetani- 
lid,  then,  reduces  temperature,  by  action  on  the  heat-coordinating 
nerve-center,  because  the  majority  of  men,  or  the  patient  himself, 
believe  this  to  be  the  case.  Well,  the  fact  is  that  the  majority  of 
men  have  never  heard  of  acetanilid,  or  the  heat-center  .  .  .  and 
that  its  action,  so  far  from  being  dependent  on  the  patient's  belief, 
is  observed  in  animals,  which  may  reasonably  be  assumed  to  have 
no  belief  on  the  subject  whatever  !  " 

The  last  item  in  the  indictment  is  that  Christian  .Science  is 
"  fundamentally  unchristian  "  : 

"Mrs.  Eddy's  philosophy  is  more  blasphemous  than  her  exe- 
getical  mutilation.  The  Bible  has  little  or  nothing  to  say  as  to  the 
origin  of  evil ;  for  the  account  of  the  fall  is,  after  all,  not  an  ex- 
planation, but  a  description.  But  it  has  a  great  deal  to  say  on 
man's  attitude  toward  the  problem.  .  .  .  From  Genesis  to  Revela- 
tion the  word  is.  Endure;  and  Christ  hitnself  never  attempted  to 
treat  as  anything  less  than  fact  the  sorrow  of  the  world,  before  his 
share  of  whicii  even  his  own  bravery  almost  flinched.  There  is 
nowhere  the  slightest  Scriptural  warrant  for  expecting  immunity 
from  pain.  No  rosy  picture  is  anywhere  drawn.  The  only  solu- 
tion of  the  problem  from  first  to  last  is  the  old-fa.shioned  trust  of 
intelligent  resignation.  .  .  .  But  for  Christian  Science  the  oppo- 
site is  the  truth.  With  a  flare  of  bravery  that  is  nothing  more 
than  bravado,  a  foolish  claim  of  certainty  is  substituted  for  a  ma- 
jestic and  triumphant  faith.  Suffering  is  no  longer  a  mystery,  and 
trust  is  impossible.  The  grim  i:)hilosophy  of  Job.  which  has  sel- 
dom failed  in  history  to  lead  to  the  sturdy  faith  that  makes  men, 
is  swept  away  at  a  blow  ;  and  in  its  place  we  have  the  effeminate 
bravery  of  a  vulgar  creed  of  certainty.  Essentially  it  lacks  no- 
bility. If  it  had  been  regarded  as  truth  from  the  first,  history 
would  have  lost  its  chapter  of  heroes.  It  stands  condemned  by 
rational  piiilosophy  and  shamed  by  Christian  faith  ;  and  by  its 
fundamental  opposition  to  the  .Scriptural  theory  of  the  solution  of 
the  problem  of  evil,  it  brands  itself  as  criminally  inconsistent.  It 
is  nothing  less  than  blasphemy — and  blasphemy  of  the  most  in- 
sidious kind — to  distort  the  plain  philosophy  of  the  Bible,  until  it 
offers  men  the  pathetic  delusion  that  they  are  to  escape  completely 
the  suffering,  without  a  relatively  large  share  of  which  no  human 
being  has  been  known  to  pass  his  three  .score  and  fen.  The  essen- 
tial unsoundness  of  practical  Christian  Science  lies  here:  that  a 
philosophy  is  proposed  which  assumes  man  made  purposely  for 
perfect  iiappiness  in  this  dispensation, — an  assinnption  at  once 
gratuitous  if  observation  base  philosophy,  and  groundless  if  Holy 
Writ  be  the  standard." 
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COLONEL  YOUNGHUSBAND   AND    THE    RIVAL 
GRAND    LAMAS   OF  TIBET. 

ESCORTED  by  some  fifteen  companies  of  infantry  and  scores 
of  mounted  troops,  all  under  the  command  of  a  Britisli 
brigadier-general,  with  two  seven-pound  cannon,  two  ten-pound 
screw-guns,  and  two  Maxims,  Colonel  Younghusband  has  pro- 
ceeded on  his  mission  to  the  Government  of  Tibet.  When  within 
a  short  distance  of  the  Grand  Lama's  capital  of  Lhasa,  he  will,  we 
are  informed  by  the  London  Times,  "  again  attempt  pacific  nego- 
tiations with  the  Tibetans."  But  the  colonel  does  not  expect  much 
from  pacific  negotiations,  the  English  daily  infers,  as  the  several 
hundred  Tibetans  killed  or  wounded  near  a  stone  wall  some  two 
weeks  ago  were  unconsecrated.  They  were  "mostly  lay  soldiers," 
and,  in  consequence,  "  the  affair  will  probably  be  grossly  mini- 
mized    at     Lhasa."     The  

priests  are  alleged  in  the 
London  Telegraph  to  be  far 
from  taken  aback  by  Colo- 
nel Younghusband's  sacri- 
legious advance  toward  the 
holy  city.  They  are  mo- 
bilizing in  large  numbers 
about  the  Grand  Lama, 
who  has  now  attained  a 
patriarchal  age  for  a  rein- 
carnation of  the  living  Bud- 
dha— thirty  years.  He 
would  have  died  long  ago, 
we  are  assured  by  a  corre- 
spondent of  the  London 
Times,  if  the  hierarchy  had 
not  wished  to  get  rid  of  the 
suzerainty  of  China.  "  The 
only  way  to  do    so  was  to 

get  rid  of  the  regent— and  the  only  way   to  get  rid  of  the  regent 
was  to  allow  the  Grand  Lama  of  Lhasa  to  live." 

Colonel  Younghusband's  position  is,  therefore,  regarded  as  still 
somewhat  critical  by  London  dailies,  even  including  The  Mail, 
which  feels  amused  contempt  for  the  military  prowess  of  the 
Grand  Lama's  hierarchy  and  priests.  The  London  Standard  is 
apprehensive  that  Russian  influence  is  now  busy  in  Lhasa,  where 
it  believes  capable  officers  from  St.  Petersburg  may  have  accumu- 
lated large  quantities  of  arms  and  taught  the  priests  to  use  them. 
In  this  emergency  the  colonel's  trump  card,  according  to  the  Lon- 
don Times,  will  be,  not  his  infantry  and  its  artillery,  but  the  exist- 
ence of  a  rival  Grand  Lama  of  Tibet  in  the  cloisters  of  Tashe- 
Lhunpo.  The  colonel  sees  the  most  promising  possibilities  in  the 
fact,  as  stated  in  the  London  Times,  that  "  among  the  common 
people  the  Grand  Lama  of  Tashe-Lhunpo — which  is  a  great  mon- 
astery a  mile  or  so  from  Shigatse,  the  town  of  second  importance 
iH  Tibet — is  regarded  with  even  greater  awe"  than  is  the  Grand 
Lama  at  Lhasa.  Unlike  the  Grand  Lama  at  Lhasa,  the  Grand 
Lama  at  Tashe-Lhunpo  has  been  friendly  to  Colonel  Younghus- 
band. "  Much,  then,  may  be  done  by  skilful  diplomacy.  Nothing 
would  bring  the  authorities  in  Lhasa  to  a  quicker  perception  of 
their  duties  than  a  fear  that  their  persistent  refusal  to  treat  our 
commissioners  with  respect  may  compel  us  to  negotiate  direct 
with,  and  therefore,  of  course,  greatly  strengthen,  their  rivals." 
But  the  colonel  has  picked  the  wrong  reincarnation,  it  would  seem 
from  recent  surmises  of  the  Berlin  Kreuz  Zeitung.  The  generals 
of  the  religious  orders  at  Lhasa,  we  read,  threw  off  Chinese 
suzerainty  because  they  had  found  a  better  substitute  for  it  in 
Russia.  They  have  despatched  numerous  missions  to  St.  Peters- 
burg, and  have  received  substantial  assurances  of  Russia's  sup- 
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port.  Even  now  a  special  embassy  from  Lhasa  is  on  its  way  \o 
the  court  of  the  Czar.  If  current  report  be  true,  this  Tibetan  mis- 
sion will  reach  St.  Petersburg  toward  the  end  of  this  month. 
"  But  Russia  is  proving  a  broken  reed."  comments  the  London 
Times,  as  regards  this  aspect  of  the  matter.  "  There  could  hardly 
have  been  chosen  a  less  fortunate  moment  for  a  successful  appeal 
to  St.  Petersburg."  The  London  Standard  \.2.V.ts  this  view  of  the 
whole  situation : 

"At  no  time  since  the  expedition  first  advanced  from  India 
would  there  have  been  a  possibility  of  recalling  it:  but  now  the 
obligation  not  to  turn  back  till  Lhassa  has  been  reached,  and  a 
British  agent  established  there,  has  become  almost  peremptory. 
Great  obscurity  necessarily  exists  as  to  what  state  of  things  Colo- 
nel Younghusband  will  find  when  he  does  enter  the  mysterious 
city.  A  government  which  has  lived  on,  till  recently,  by  choosing 
boys  to  represent  incarnations  of  Buddha,  and  murdering  them 
regularly  as  they  approached  an  age  to  rule  for  themselves,  is 
somewhat  remote  from  our  experience.     Nor  is  there  any  reason 

to  believe  that  the  suzerain- 
ty claimed  by  the  Chinese 
will  be  any  obstacle  to  the 
policy  we  have  marked  out 
— which  does  not  contem- 
plate any  attempt  to  annex 
a  worthless  region.  At  pres- 
ent the  Amban  [China's 
official  resident]  does  not 
dare  to  approach  the  capi- 
tal without  an  escort  of 
soldiers  at  least  as  numer- 
ous as  Colonel  Younghus- 
band "s — a  fact  which 
should  relieve  the  anxiety 
of  some  members  of  the 
opposition,  who  are  dis- 
turbed as  to  the  effect  the 
mission  may  have  on  our 
relations  with  China. 

"  Whatever  may  be  un- 
certain as  to  Tibet,  we  at 
least  know  that  it  is  the 
glacis  of  India,  and  can  not  be  allowed  to  fall  under  foreign 
control.  It  is  on  this  ground,  and  on  this  alone,  that  English 
officers  and  Indian  soldiers  have  been  sent  to  endure  severe 
hardships  in  its  inhospitable  mountains.  .  .  .  The  real  defense  of 
India  is  not  in  the  Himalaya  Mountains,  but  in  the  high  and 
barren  tableland  north  of  them.  Our  right  to  prevent  it  from 
falling  under  other  influences  is  undeniable,  nor  does  the  natural 
leaning  of  French  feeling  toward  Russia  obscure  the  fact  [in  Paris] 
that  the  Indian  Government  has  been  provoked  by  a  manifest  at- 
tack on  its  position.  The  assurances  of  Russia  that  she  contem- 
plates no  action  in  Tibet  have,  it  is  true,  been  given  at  last  in  a 
satisfactory  form.  Meantime,  however,  the  Lamas  had  departed 
from  their  love  of  seclusion  so  far  as  to  send  a  mission  to  St. 
Petersburg.  The  signs  of  alien  intrusion  on  the  glacis,  of  which 
Lord  Curzon  spoke  the  other  day  at  Calcutta,  were  only  too  evi- 
dent, and  measures  of  precaution  became  absolutely  imperative. 
In  Vienna  the  collision  in  Tibet  seems  to  be  treated  with  marked 
gravity.  It  is  looked  upon  as  the  beginning  of  events  which  may 
prove  to  have  far-reaching  consequences,  and  is  connected  with 
the  menace  which  has  been  unnecessarily  read  into  the  language 
of  the  viceroy.  But  when  Lord  Curzon  said  that  we  must  keep 
the  approaches  of  India  free  from  hostile  influences  he  was  laying 
down  a  principle  that  will  hardly  be  disputed.  Nowhere  is  it  more 
obviously  sound  than  in  regard  to  Tibet,  which  is  of  no  value  to  any 
one  except  as  affording  a  starting-place  for  an  invasion  of  India." 

The  opposition  British  standpoint  is  thus  revealed  in  the  com- 
ment of  the  Liberal  London  News : 

"  Lord  Cuzron's  eloquent  passages  about  the  patience  with 
which  we  have  treated  Tibet,  and  the  indignities  heaped  upon  us 
by  the  return  of  his  letters  and  the  refusal  of  the  Dalai  Lama 
to  enter  on  negotiations  are  all  fudge.  If  Colonel  Younghus- 
band ought  to  be  marching  anywhere,  it  is  on  Peking  and  not 
Lhasa." 
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GENERAL    KUROPATKIN'S   400,000    MEN. 


VV 


ITH  great  positiveness,  and  claiming  to  speak  upon  the 
authority  of  official  information  which  they  have  verified, 
the  Paris  FigarQ  and  the  Eclio  cfe  Pan's  assert  that  General  Kuro- 
patkin  has  under  his  command  in  Manchuria  at  the  present  time 
nearly  300,000  men.  Early  in  Jime.  the  same  French  dailies  add. 
the  Russian  commander-in-chief  will  have  an  effective  force  of 
400.000  men.  (general  Kuropatkin  is  reported  to  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  he  will  have  at  least  three  Japanese  armies  to  deal 
with  before  another  month.  About  150.000  Russian  soldiers  will 
be  needed  to  protect  the  railway  lines.  He  would  thus  take  the 
field  with  a  fighting  force  of  250.000  men. 

Now  it  is  quite  impossible  for  Russia  to  feed  400,000  men  at  the 
front,  we  are  assured  by  the  military  experts  wiio  are  writing  for 
the  London  Times  and  Standard.  The  French  friends  of  Russia 
reply  that  Engli.sh  opinion  is  prejudiced.  But  we  find  responsible 
(ierman  papers  asserting  that  General  Kuropatkin  can  not  feed  so 
large  a  force  as  400,000  men  in  any  practicable  range  of  opera- 
tions. The  Militdr  Wochenblatt  (Berlin)  and  the  Frankfurter 
Zeitung,  basing  their  assertions  upon  the  calculations  of  German 
militan,-  experts,  insist  that  there  must  be  some  error  in  the  French 
estimates.  In  the  German  paper  last  named  "  an  old  Prussian 
officer"  has  had  a  series  of  papers  dealing  with  this  matter.  He 
asserts  that  strategic  considerations  alone  would  preclude  the 
mobiHzation  of  400,000  men  in  Manchuria,  even  if  the  problem  of 
food  did  not  render  it  out  of  the  question.     To  quote  : 

"  Of  French  statements  in  regard  to  General  Kuropatkin's  plans 
it  may  be  observed  that  it  is  simply  laughable  to  speak  of  collect- 
ing an  army  of  even  300,000  men  "in  the  vicinity  of  Harbin  or  Muk- 
den. Any  one  who  has  the  least  idea  of  how  much  provisions  are 
required  for  only  a  single  battalion  on  the  march  in  the  space  of  a 
fortnight,  will  laugh  aloud  at  the  conception  of  so  large  an  army 
collected  at  a  single  point  in  a  region  destitute  of  the  necessary 
means  of  subsistence.  We  are  dealing  with  a  force  which  has  its 
main  line  of  communications,  the  line  by  sea,  cut  off.  Equally 
fantastic  is  the  idea  of  an  army  of  reserve  numbering  200,000  men. 
What  would  such  a  reserve  mean?  If  it  means  mobilization  in  a 
region  so  remote  from  the  theater  of  war  as  to  remain  unaffected 
by  action  at  the  front,  those  200,000  men  would  be  as  useful  in  the 
contest  as  a  fleet  that  had  not  yet  left  European  Russia." 

In  reply  to  this,  the  Figai-o  asserts  that  the  authorities  in  St. 
Petersburg,  advised  by  the  Acting  Minister  of  War,  General  Sak- 
aroff,  have  thought  the  problem  out,  and  are  prepared  to  maintain 


no  less  than  500.000  men  at  the  front  by  next  September.  The 
Paris  Temps,  which  gives  the  number  of  Russian  troops  in  Man- 
churia at  the  beginning  of  the  present  month  as  250,000  men,  con- 
siders the  problem  of  subsistence  already  solved.  It  does  not, 
however,  state  how  it  has  been  solved.  It  deals  with  the  general 
aspect  of  the  military  i)r()blem  thus  : 

"  The  arrival  of  General  Kuropatkin  at  Harijin  and  later  at 
Mukden  marked  the  end  of  the  period  of  preliminary  operations, 
but  it  did  not  neces.sarily  indicate  the  beginning  of  decisive  opera- 
tions. It  is  probable  that  the  commander-in-chief  will  put  new 
energy  and  activity  into  the  military  operations.  It  is  none  the 
less  to  be  supposed  that  he  will  await  the  coming  of  mild  weatlier 
and  the  cessation  of  the  severe  season  before  undertaking  the  war 
in  earnest. 

"It  is  not  easy  at  a  distance  to  take  into  sufficient  account  the 
extraordinary  rigor  of  the  bad  season  in  those  regions,  the  almost 
intolerable  sufferings  inflicted  upon  the  troops  in  a  winter  cam- 
paign, the  almost  insurmountable  difficulties  which  cold,  ice,  tem- 
pests, then  the  melting  of  the  snows,  the  humidity,  the  mud,  put 
in  the  way  of  a  great  army  in  Manchuria  and  Korea.  General 
Kuropatkin,  before  his  departure,  did  not  deny  that  calculations 
long  in  advance  would  be  necessary,  and  he  was  careful  to  moder- 
ate unreflecting  haste  and  unreasonable  zeal. 

"  The  more  he  aims  at  showing  himself  worthy  of  the  confidence 
placed  in  him  by  his  sovereign  and  the  Russian  army,  the  less  will 
he  be  desirous  of  prematurely  risking  a  great  undertaking  under 
unfavorable  conditions.  Just  now,  however,  the  natural  impa- 
tience of  the  beginning  has  given  way  to  a  calmer  state  of  mind,  a 
more  rational  self-control. 

"  It  can  be  easily  understood  that  under  the  painful  impression 
of  the  first  surprises,  the  whole  country,  and  in  particular  the  sol- 
diers, burned  to  take  a  quick  revenge  and  not  to  remain  indefinitely 
under  the  shock  of  the  deceptions  resulting  from  the  part  played 
by  the  fleet  at  Port  Arthur  and  at  Vladivostok.  It  goes  equally 
without  saying  that  now,  the  first  impulse  to  fight  being  somewhat 
moderated,  the  responsible  authorities  attach  special  importance 
to  doing  nothing  lightly,  to  putting  aside  as  much  as  possible  every 
ill  chance  that  can  be  eliminated  and  to  taking  all  possible  precau- 
tions for  placing  their  forces  in  the  best  attainable  condition. 

"  One  of  the  principal  elerpents  in  the  necessary  strategy  of  the 
Russian  commander-in-chief  is  the  time  needed  to  concentrate 
upon  the  theater  of  war  a  numerous  effective  force.  Now,  it  is 
only  too  evident  that,  with  the  best  will  in  the  world,  the  Transsibe- 
rian  railway  can  not  rapidly  transport  great  numbers  of  men. 

"Without  mentioning  the  inevitable  choking  of  a  railway  with  a 
single  track,  the  complicated  calculations  involved  in  the  move- 
ment of  trains  in  two  directions  over  a  narrow  gage,  the  new  em- 
barrassment soon  to  be  caused  by  the  breakdown  at  Lake  Baikal, 
it  seems  from  the  most  authentic  documents  that  it  is  impossible 
to  expect  military  trains  to  attain  an  average  speed  of  over  fifteen 
miles  an  hour,  and  that  with  the  constant  necessity  of  provisioning 
at  a  great  distance  from  the  base,  the  transport  of  an  army  corps 
requires  a  number  of  days  far  exceeding  the  normal. 

"In  these  circumstances,  considering  that  General  Kuropatkin 
naturally  wishes  to  have  under  his  command  available  forces  much 
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in  excess  of  those  that  Japan  can  put  into  the  field,  it  can  scarcely 
be  expected  that  the  decisive  encounters  — so  far  as  they  depend 
upon  the  wishes  of  the  Russian  staff — will  occur  before  the  month 
oi  June."— Translation  made  for  Tnv:  Litekakv  Digest. 

EUROPE'S    VIEW    OF    THE    NEW    ACCORD    BE- 
TWEEN  GREAT    BRITAIN    AND    FRANCE. 

IN  utterances  of  an  almost  emotional  tone,  many  ofificial  and 
some  semi-official  organs  in  Berlin  and  \'ienna  express  their 
surprise  that  France  and  Great  Britain  should  make  their  appear- 
ance as  the  Damon  and  Pythias  of  world-politics.  -But  such  inter- 
pretations of  the  new  Anglo-French  accord  color  the  truth  and 
may  have  their  origin  in  malice,  the  London  limes  tells  us.  It 
refers  to  "  the  spirit  in  which  the  German  press  has  been  carping 
at  the  Anglo-French  negotiations  "  and  to  "  cunning  appeals  to  na- 
tional prejudice,"  the  object  being,  it  insinuates,  to  arouse  uneasi- 
ness in  the  Russian  mind.  With  professions  of  devotion  to  the 
Dual  Alliance,  the  organ  of  the  French  Foreign  Office,  the  Paris 
Temps,  feels  called  upon  to  explain  that  the  new  pact  is  merely  an 
agreement  regarding  the  colonial  controversies  between  France  and 
England.  No  fealty  to  anybody's  ally  is  involved  in  the  settle- 
ment of  disputes  relating  to  Egypt  and  Morocco,  the  delimitation 
of  the  frontier  between  the  Niger  and  Lake  Chad,  the  tortuous 
boundary  in  Siam,  fishing  rights  in  Newfoundland,  and  the  status 
of  the  New  Hebrides.  The  other  points  in  the  agreement  are  of 
no  greater  importance,  since  they  relate  to  the  neutrality  of  the 
Suez  Canal  and  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  to  Madagascar  and  to 
territory  near  the  Zambesi.  France  gets  a  greater  liberty  of  action 
in  Morocco,  and  we  are  told  that  England  will  henceforth  have 
greater  liberty  in  Egypt.  France  retains  her  right  to  fish  on  the 
Newfoundland  shore,  but  it  ceases  to  be  an  exclusive  right  in 
French  eyes.  Boundary  agreements  take  on  a  more  defined  char- 
acter in  Siam  and  in  the  African  continent.  There  is  nothing  in 
all  this,  we  are  assured,  that  upsets  the  balance  of  power  or  that 
overlooks  the  interests  of  Europe  as  a  whole. 

London  organs,  ministerial  and  opposition,  take  very  much  this 
view  of  the  matter.  At  the  same  time,  T/ie  Saturday  Review 
(London)  ventures  to  refer  to  certain  disconcerting  features  in  the 
present  outlook : 

"The  settlement  between  France  and  ourselves  may  well  disap- 
point those  who  have  acquired  inflated  ideas  of  what  is  possible 
in  such  arrangements,  but  it  will  none  the  less  be  a  diplomatic 
achievement  of  which  both  countries  may  be  proud,  especially 
when  we  consider  the  occasion  of  its  conclusion.  Apart  altogether 
from  the  peaceable  disposition  of  French  opinion,  the  events  of 
recent  years  must  have  brought  home  to  the  sane  and  acute  intel- 
lect of  M.  Delcassd  [French  Foreign  Minister]  the  necessity  of 
definitely  shaping  the  policy  of  France  with  a  view  to  further  con- 
tingencies. She  had  either  to  close  her  eyes  to  the  occupation  by 
Germany  of  Alsace-Lorraine  or  to  accept  the  possibility  of  some 
future  conflict  on  that  subject.  Both  a  great  colonial  war  with 
England  and  a  great  continental  war  with  Germany  were  possibil- 
ities of  the  future.  The  France  of  to-day  would  never  undertake 
the  two  together,  an  effort  which  ruined  the  France  of  Louis  XV. 
We  may  take  the  Anglo-French  agreement  as  a  recognition  of  this 
fact.  Can  we  seek  to  extend  its  significance  and  see  in  it  a  pre- 
liminary to  a  far  more  widely  reaching  arrangement  with  the  ally 
of  France? 

"  We  regret  that  nothing  seems  to  us  more  improbable  and,  even 
if  such  an  outcome  of  the  French  agreement  were  at  all  possible, 
we  do  not  believe  that  it  could  have  either  a  strong  foundation  in 
existing  conditions  or  stability  in  the  future.  Causes  of  dispute 
between  Russia  and  ourselves  are  due  to  the  geographical  condi- 
tions of  the  two  empires  rather  than  to  national  antipathies,  which 
hardly  exist.  Russia  could  not,  if  she  would,  check  her  onward 
march  in  Asia  for  any  definite  period,  nor  could  she  ever  afford 
to  abandon  all  hopes  of  expansion  at  the  expense  of  Turkey,  nor. 
on  the  other  hand,  could  we  afford  to  allow  her  advance  unim- 
peded into  spheres  of  influence  which  the  course  of  history  and  the 
demands  of  policy  have  compelled  us  to  earmark  for  our  own. 
We  might  be  in  the  same  position  with  regard  to  Germany,  whose 


ambitions  and  energies  arc  all  directed  toward  imperial  develop- 
ment and  territorial  expansion,  were  it  not  that  again  conditions  of 
geography  stand  in  the  way.  The  German  Empire  finds  itself  in 
compulsory  rivalry  with  France  and  Russia,  and  is  menaced  by 
each  I'owtr  on  her  frontiers,  while  each  regards  her  with  suspicion 
and  dislike.  No  artificial  arrangement  could  effectually  banish 
these  liard  facts  from  the  calculations  of  her  statesmen.  Our  own 
rivalr}-  witli  Germany  is  always  present  in  the  minds  of  the  two 
nations,  being  almost  purely  commercial  and,  therefore,  irritating; 
but  it  does  not  plant  its  roots  in  the  inevitable  friction  which  arises 
trom  territorial  expansion.  The  German  Chancellor  pointed  out 
not  long  ago  that,  in  any  struggle  with  England,  (Germany  would 
have  no  ally.  Other  Powers  will  not  try  to  depose  us  to  make 
tlieir  own  great  European  rival  king.  This  is  no  reason  why  we 
should  not  try  to  obviate  all  causes  of  quarrel  between  ourselves 
and  those  Powers,  but  we  shall  be  wise  to  recognize  that  an  ar- 
rangement with  France  can  not  lead  to  impossible  developments 
in  other  directions." 

This  theory  of  the  hopeless  antagonism  between  the  world-inter- 
ests of  (ireat  Britain  and  the  world-interests  of  Russia  is  very  satis- 
factory to  the  jVafional  Zeitung  (BtrWn).  an  organ  which  considers 
Germany  the  only  genuine  friend  of  Russia  in  Europe.  The  Reichs- 
bote  (Berlin),  supposed  to  represent  ultra-Protestant  politics,  sees 
in  the  Anglo-French  treaty  an  overthrow  to  the  European  balance 
of  power.  But  a  totally  different  impression  is  that  of  the  Neue 
Freie  Presse  (Vienna),  which  says: 

"Whether  it  be  called  an  alliance  or  a  treaty,  it  is  certain  that 
we  are  dealing  with  the  estabhshment  of  a  mutual  relationship  that 
possesses  a  far  different  significance  in  world-politics  than  had  the 
former  cordial  understanding,  and  that  promises  to  render  far  dif- 
ferent services  to  the  cause  of  the  world's  peace  than  the  attitude 
which  once  found  expression  in  the  mind  of  these  Western  Powers. 
The  world  has  grown  wider  since  then,  and  the  policy  of  the  great 
Powers  extends  its  aims  far  more  amply  than  the  narrow  confines 
of  the  European  balance,  of  which  the  maintenance  once  com- 
prised the  alpha  and  omega  of  the  statesman's  art.  In  Europe 
there  still  subsists  the  system  of  alliances,  the  evidence  being  the 
existence  side  by  side  of  the  Triple  Alliance  and  the  Dual  Alliance. 
But  in  the  political  horizon,  and  without  prejudice  to  this  system, 
there  are  now  other  combinations  which  have  the  same  pacific 
ends,  altho  serving  other  interests.  In  political  importance  they 
are  no  whit  behind  the  parent  type  of  the  Triple  and  Dual  alli- 
ances. Such  a  combination  is  that  between  Austria-Hungary  and 
Russia,  designed  to  ward  off  the  peril  of  a  disturbance  of  the 
peace  in  the  Balkans. 

"  Now  France  and  Great  Britain,  the  world's  two  greatest  colo- 
nial and  naval  Powers,  conclude  an  even  more  far-reaching  arrange- 
ment, a  treaty  that  calls  for  something  like  a  division  of  the  ocean 
world  between  them.  It  creates  a  new  policy,  and  on  that  very 
account  gives  a  new  direction  to  the  whole  aspect  of  the  world- 
movement.  At  a  time  when  the  Far  East  is  overcast  with  the 
thick  cloud  of  war  between  Russia  and  Japan,  this  Anglo-French 
treaty  means  nothing  less  than  the  elimination  of  peril  to  the  peace 
of  the  world  from  this  source.  It  assures  the  localization  of  the 
Russo-Japanese  war.  Hitherto  the  anxiety  was  general  that  Great 
Britain  and  France,  in  view  of  their  treaty  obligations,  might  be 
drawn  into  the  conflict  between  the  belligerents.  But  now,  thanks 
to  the  Anglo-French  treaty,  all  doubt  is  removed.  Neither  Great 
Britain  will  intervene  in  behalf  of  Japan,  nor  France  on  the  side 
of  Russia.  In  this  regard  alone  the  treaty  would  certainly  acquire 
great  significance. 

"  But  there  is  far  more  involved.  By  means  of  this  treaty  all 
possibility  of  conflict  or  friction  between'  the  world's  greatest 
naval  and  colonial  Powers  is  ended  and  all  hostilities  are  put 
aside.  The  threatening  intensity  of  these  hostilities  seemed  a  few 
years  ago  to  portend  war  between  Great  Britain  and  France.  It 
is  necessary  only  to  remember  Fashoda  and  the  expedition  of 
Colonel  Marchand.  War  was  then  very  near,  as  was  subsequently 
shown  by  blue  books  and  red  books.  Immense  excitement  had 
mastered  public  opinion  in  France.  In  Paris  England  was  spoken 
of  as  the  genuine  hereditary  foe.  Threatening  notes  flew  hither 
and  thither.  Grim  determination  was  expressed  in  the  utterances 
of  the  French  Foreign  Minister  to  the  British  ambassador.  Now 
ever>'thing  is  made  smooth  in  a  peaceful  treaty  of  agreement, 
whose  provisions  embrace  Egypt  and  Morocco,  Siam  and  New- 
foundland.    How  painfully  the  imperative  renunciation  of  her  in- 
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fluence  in  Egj'pt  must  have  affected  the  self-consciousness  of 
France  !  Since  the  days  of  the  first  Napoleon,  the  claim  to  such 
influence  has  been  one  of  the  political  traditions  of  France.  It  had 
received  additional  meaning  by  means  of  De  Lesseps  and  the  Suez 
Canal.  Full  of  bitterness  to  every  Frenchman  was  the  act  of  re- 
nunciation of  De  Freycinet  and  Gambetta  in  allowing  Great  Brit- 
ain alone  to  put  down  the  Arabi  rebellion,  bombard  Alexandria 
and  lay  liand  on  Egypt.  To-day  France  recognizes  in  a  treaty 
the  actual  state  of  things  in  Egypt,  she  freely  and  amicably  re- 
nounces all  design  against  England's  supremacy  in  Egypt.  In 
return,  Great  Britain  surrenders  to  France  the  influence  in  Mo- 
rocco, she  leaves  her  at  liberty  to  reach  an  understanding  on  the 
.subject  with  Spain,  removing  from  her  path  all  impediments  to 
the  rounding  out  and  consolidation  of  her  north  African  colonial 
empire  as  far  as  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar.  Both  English  and 
French  give  to  each  other  with  full  hands  in  order  to  receive  full 
hands  from  each  other.  This  is  more  than  a  convention  with  lim- 
ited, ephemeral  paragraphs  and  aims.  It  is  a  treaty  of  partition, 
of  which  the  boundless  effect  extends  far  throughout  the  regions 
of  the  land  and  water. 

"  What  it  means  as  regards  the  war  in  the  Far  East,  what  its 
conclusion  amid  the  thunder,  as  it  were,  of  the  guns  at  Port 
Arthur,  signifies,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  isolation  of  the 
belligerents,  we  have  already  considered.  But  its  operation  is  far 
from  being  restricted  to  this.  It  really  puts  a  new  phase  on  Eu- 
rope's whole  world  outlook  as  far  as  the  Pacific  Ocean,  because  it 
establishes  unity  and  friendly  rivalry  between  the  two  most  power- 
ful colonial  and  naval  Powers.  Nor  can  it  fail  to  act  in  a  mitiga- 
ting sense  upon  the  relations  between  Great  Britain  and  Russia, 
relations  which  in  their  strong  and  apparently  irreconcilable  oppo- 
sition had  long  been  a  source  of  dissembled  uneasiness  and  concern 
to  the  world.  f>ance  would  scarcely  have  concluded  such  a  treaty 
with  Great  Britain  if  it  were  in  any  manner  hostile  to  the  Dual 
Alliance.  The  Austro-Russian  Balkan  agreement  has  been  called 
a  supplement  to  the  Triple  Alliance.  In  the  same  way,  the 
Anglo-French  treaty  may  be  a  supplement  to  the  Dual  Alliance." 
—  Translations  wade  for  Tyi^  Literary  Digest. 


FRANCE   AND   THE   VATICAN. 

A  DECISIVE  test  of  the  popularity  throughout  France  of  that 
■*^  drastic  anticlericalism  for  which  Premier  Combes  is  so 
famous  may  have  begun  by  the  time  President  Loubet  returns 
from  his  visit  to  Rome.  The  first  week  of  the  coming  month  will 
be  given  up  to  the  communal  elections  throughout  the  republic. 
Should  the  ministerial  parties  emerge  from  the  ordeal  in  the  tri- 
umphant shape  anticipated  by  the  Paris  Action  and  the  Paris 
Lanterne,  anticlerical  aggressiveness  will  presumably  look  for 
new  worlds  lo  conquer.  The  Berlin  Kreuz  Zeiiung  has  no  doubt 
about  it,  and  if  the  predictions  of  this  observer  are  even  partially 
realized,  a  condition  resembling  civil  war  may  not  be  distant. 
Says  our  German  authority  : 

"  To  the  late  Pope  it  was  very  hard  to  break  with  the  republic, 
for  he  would  thus  have  had  to  disavow  the  policy  which  he  and  the 
Cardinal  Secretary  of  State  Rampolia  had  framed  with  unweary- 
ing patience  for  many  consecutive  years.  But  Pius  X.  is  under  no 
necessity  to  take  these  considerations  into  account.  He  is  in  no 
way  bound  to  those  in  power  in  France,  and  he  can  calmly,  as  the 
French  proverb  has  it,  call  the  cat  a  cat.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it 
seems  as  if  he  would  ultimately  gain  more  in  this  way  than  did 
Leo  XIII.  with  his  demonstrations  of  affection 

"  At  last  force  will  be  opposed  to  force.  The  harvest  of  the  pre- 
tenders to  the  throne  of  France  will  bloom.  It  is  far  from  impos- 
sible as  the  result  of  the  clever  action  of  a  Bonaparte  or  an  Or- 
leans, aided  by  '  clerical '  generals,  that  the  whole  fabric  of  the 
republic  will  fall  in  ruins  in  a  night.  We  do  not,  of  course,  advo- 
cate or  defend  this,  ijut  merely  indicate  the  probable  course  of 
things  as  it  harmonizes  with  the  French  character.  The  slow 
method  of  causing  a  reaction  by  means  of  ballots  and  agitation  is 
hateful  to  the  French.  With  them  the  act  always  follows  close 
after  the  thought.  All  French  history  in  the  last  hundred  years 
shows  that  this  path  has  ever  been  trod  when  discontent  grew  too 
great.     Should  this  come  to  pass,  the  error  reproved  by  Waldeck- 


Rousseau — himself  an  opponent  of  the  church — of  lack  of  modera- 
tion, will  be  punished. 

"  To  force  a  people  with  some  half  a  thousand  years  of  Catholic 
past  behind  them  violently  away  from  tlie  historical  foundation  of 
their  outlook  upon  life,  and  that,  too,  by  the  compulsorj-  agency 
of  the  state,  is  quite  too  bold  an  undertaking.  To  be  sure,  there 
need  be  no  delusion  regarding  the  fact  that  already  half  of  France 
is  no  longer  Christian.  But  there  still  remain  millions  who  find 
their  peace  in  Christianity.  They  will  not  allow  themselves  to  be 
converted  to  paganism  by  official  order.  A  real  statesman  would 
not  proceed  as  M.  Combes  does.  But  the  French  Premier  is  a 
man  wedded  to  his  doctrine,  and,  as  one  who  has  left  the  priest- 
hood, he  despises  political  realities  in  his  fanaticism  for  his  '  idea.' 
The  struggle  between  church  and  republic  which  former  French 
ministries  were  as  desirous  as  Leo  XIII.  of  avoiding,  will  next 
break  out  with  unprecedented  passion.  One  of  the  two  antago- 
nists will  be  overwhelmed  in  it — either  the  church  or  the  republic 
must  succumb.  The  royal  pretenders  of  both  camps  will  rejoice. 
The  radicals  and  the  socialists,  with  their  cry  of  '  Down  with  the 
infamy  ! '  will  likewise  rejoice.  The  issue  of  the  great  struggle  is 
now  to  be  awaited.  The  certain  fact  remains  that  the  internal 
peace  of  the  land  is  quite  gone  for  a  considerable  period.  Great 
events  are  impending." 

This  Berlin  theory  of  the  situation  finds  no  support  whatever  in 
London,  where  The  Times  and  The  Spectator,  both  enjoying  the 
reputation  of  forming  the  soundest  views  of  the  French  political 
situation,  agree  that  the  republic  is  strong  and  growing  stronger. 
The  overthrow  of  the  existing  system  in  Paris  they  consider  too- 
remote  a  contingency  to  be  taken  into  practical  consideration. 
According  to  the  Pi?^'/^/' Z/flj/<^/ (Budapest),  it  is  the  Vatican  which 
has  the  most  reason  to  be  apprehensive  of  the  next  phase  of  the 
struggle  in  France.  There  is  alleged  to  be  a  serious  divison  of 
opinion  among  the  members  of  the  Roman  curia  relative  to  mat- 
ters connected  with  the  administration  of  the  church  in  other  parts 
of  the  world  than  P" ranee.  This  division  may  interfere  with  the 
unity  of  purpose  essential  to  the  new  phase  of  the  struggle  with 
the  republic.  Father  Hyacinthe  Loyson,  the  French  clergyman 
who  severed  his  active  connection  with  the  Roman  Catholic  com- 
munion some  years  ago,  says  in  the  Paris  Temps  : 

"  As  regards  politics  in  general,  the  Pope  is  proud  of  being  a 
stranger  to  it.  But  as  he  is  compelled,  from  the  very  nature  of  his 
functions,  to  interfere  in  it,  as  he  has  just  done  in  the  matter  of  the 
French  laws  dealing  with  the  religious  orders,  he  will  honestly  and 
from  sentiment  make  serious  mistakes.  It  is  he,  perhaps,  who  will 
bring  about  the  separation  of  church  and  state  in  France.  He 
will  bring  it  about,  I  am  very  much  afraid,  under  circumstances 
harmful  alike  to  church  and  to  state. 

"  From  the  point  of  view  of  the  relations  between  the  church  and 
science,  relations  which,  it  seems  to  me,  still  affect  those  between 
church  and  state,  the  intellectual  horizon  of  Pius  X.  will  be,  I 
fear,  that  of  a  good  priest  in  the  country  or  in  a  village,  who  reads 
his  Bible  in  the  Vulgate— preferably  in  the  extracts  supplied  for 
him  in  his  breviary.  He  has  just  given  us  a  melancholy  proof  of 
this  in  the  condemnation  of  the  learned  writings  of  the  Abbd  Loisy. 

"  Nothing  is  more  dangerous  in  a  pope  than  piety  when  it  is  not 
sufificiently  assisted  by  a  large  and  independent  knowledge.  And 
if  I  may  give  expression  to  my  entire  thought,  nothing  is  more 
dangerous  in  a  pope  than  piety  when  it  risks  subjection  to  the  in- 
fluence of  a  Secretary  of  State  who  is  somewhat  Spanish  and  reac- 
tionary'. 

"  I  will  be  deemed  pessimistic.  I  am,  as  regards  men — but  not 
as  regards  God.  A  higher  law  rules  history  and  turns  to  final 
good  the  errors  and  the  faults  of  men,  of  popes. 

"  In  its  present  form,  the  church  is  condemned.  It  is  not  of  re- 
form that  it  stands  in  need,  as  I  long  thought  myself.  It  is  in  need 
of  a  profound,  I  had  almost  said  a  radical,  transformation. 

"  Everything  proclaims  the  fact  that  great  Rome  will  serve  as 
the  mausoleum  of  medieval  Catholicism,  as  it  served  as  the  mauso- 
leum of  the  Roman  Empire. 

"  Every  day,  in  the  course  of  my  walks,  I  fancy  I  hear  amid  the 
city's  sad  and  solemn  ruins  the  voice  which,  according  to  Plutarch, 
cried  aloud  over  the  waters  of  the  Grecian  archipelago,  at  the  fall 
of  paganism:  'Great  Pan  is  dead!'" — Translations  rnade  for 
The  Literakv  Digest. 
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NOTABLE    BOOKS    OF    THE    DAY. 


FKEDERICK  AUSTIN   OGG. 


THE  GREAT  WATERWAY  AND  THE  GREAT 

PURCHASE. 

The  Opening  ok  the  Mississippc  A  Struggle  fok  Supremacv.  By 
Frederick  Austin  Ogg.  Cloth,  8vo.,  670  pp.  Price,  $3  net.  The  Macmil- 
lan  Company. 

THE  purchase  of  Louisiana,  whose  centenary  we  are  about  to  cele- 
brate, was  but  an  important  incident  of  the  almost  perennial 
diplomatic  negotiation  concerning  the  possession  and  control  of 
the  Mississippi,  which  did  not  cease  until  after  the  second  American 
war.  lii  the  devious  courses  of  this  negotiation,  four  nations — Spain, 
France,  England,  and  the  United  States— were  from  time  to  time  in- 
volved ;  "  and  no  account  of  the  development  of  the  great  Middle  West 
is  complete  without  a  careful  survey  of  them,"  says  the  present  author. 
Hence  various  kinds  of  original  material — correspondence,  memoirs, 
contemporary  historical  writing,  and  state  papers — have  been  drawn 
upon  in  every  stage  of  the  preparation  of  this  work,  from  Mr.  Henry 
Adams's  monumental  history  of  the  administrations  of  Jefferson  and 

Madison,  to  such  secondary  authori- 
ties as  Miss  Grace  King's  "  New  Or- 
leans," Hermann's  "The  Louisiana 
Purchase,"  Hosmer's  "Short  His- 
tory of  the  Mississippi  Valley,"  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt's  "Winning  of  the 
West,"  and  Justin  Winsor's  "The 
Mississippi  Basin  "  and  "  The  West- 
ward Movement."  To  all  of  these, 
and  many  others,  references  are 
found  in  the  footnotes. 

The  pages  that  our  historian  de- 
votes to  the  conditions  and  negotia- 
tions preliminary  to  the  conclusion 
of  the  Louisiana  purchase  are  charged 
with  interesting  matter,  much  of  it 
curious  and  fresh,  and  at  all  points 
animated  with  lively  and  amusing 
personalities — conferences  and  confi- 
dences not  too  confiding,  fine  phrases 
expressive  of  the  sort  of  cordiality 
that  is  usually  expressed  with  a  wink,  simulated  indifference  of  the 
kind  that,  on  Wall  Street  to-day,  is  promptly  recognized  as  a  "  bluff  " ; 
the  whole  crowned  with  an  imperial  comedy,  enacted  by  Napoleon. 
Joseph  and  Lucien,  the  "Tale  of  a  Tub." 

The  Emperor  had  said  to  his  ministers,  "  Irresolution  and  deliberation 
are  no  longer  in  season.  I  renounce  Louisiana.  It  is  not  only  New 
Orleans  that  I  cede  ;  it  is  the  whole  colony,  without  reserve.  I  direct 
you  to  negotiate  the  affair.  Have  an  interview  this  very  day  with  Mr. 
Livingston."  Then  Talleyrand  broaches  the  business  to  the  American 
minister  :  Would  the  United  States  care  to  purchase  all  of  Louisiana, 
and  how  much  would  they  be  willing  to  pay  for  it?  Of  course  he  did 
not  speak  from  authority  ;  "but  the  idea  had  struck  him."  Naturally, 
Livingston  is  somewhat  taken  aback.  After  pleading  long  and  earnestly 
"for  barren  sands  and  sunken  marshes,"  it  is  somewhat  disconcerting 
to  be  asked  carelessly  whether  he  would  care  to  have  all  the  region  be- 
tween the  Mississippi  and  the  Rockies.  But  Livingston  was  a  diplomat, 
and  diplomats  do  not  wear  their  hearts  on  their  sleeves ;  Talleyrand 
for  example,  when  next  he  meets  Livingston,  assutnes  the  most  ex- 
asperating indifference.  He  knew  nothing,  had  heard  nothing,  said 
nothing,  remembered  nothing,  could  promise  nothing.  "  Why,  Louisi- 
ana did  not  even  belong  to  France  ! " 

Then  comes  Marbois,  the  Finance  Minister,  and  makes  the  first  definite 
proposition — "  125,000,000  of  francs,  and  it's  a  sale !  "  But  the  American 
had  taken  a  lesson  from  the  French  partners  in  the  game.  Marbois  is 
assured  that  the  United  States  did  not  care  to  acquire  the  region  west 
of  the  Mississippi,  and  would,  in  no  case,  pay  the  price.  Marbois  lets 
himself  down,  by  easy  and  not  ungraceful  stages,  to  80,000,000  francs; 
but  our  foxy  Livingston  shakes  his  head,  and  brings  that  conference  to 
an  end. 

Delay  in  dealing  with  Napoleon  was  always  dangerous.  Neverthe- 
less, for  more  than  tvfo  weeks  Monroe  and  Livingston  risked  a  with- 
drawal of  the  offer,  in  an  effort  to  reduce  the  price. 

And  now  comes  the  imperial  comedy  of  a  tempest  in  a  bathtub.  In 
the  household  of  the  First  Consul  trouble  was  brewing.  The  brothers, 
Joseph  and  Lucien,  were  of  one  mind,  "  furious  over  this  Louisiana 
business,"  Lucien  especially,  because  it  was  he  who  had  negotiated  the 
treaty  of  San  Ildefonso,  whereby  France  had  regained  Louisiana  and 
had  solemnly  bound  herself  not  to  alienate  it.  But  Napoleon  flouted 
their  opposition  and  proceeded  to  demonstrate  to  them  both  in  his 
trenchant  fashion  the  folly  and  futility  of  it.  Lucien  and  Joseph  in- 
sisted that  the  Chambers  would  never  sanction  the  cession.  Napoleon 
gave  them  to  understand  that  the  Chambers  were  not  to  be  consulted. 
Lucien  sought  an  interview  with  the  First  Consul,  and  found  him  in 
excellent  humor,  enjoying  his  pet  luxury  of  a  perfumed  bath.     "  When 


it  was  almost  time  to  leave  the  bath,"  writes  Lucien,  "  we  had  not  dis- 
cussed Louisiana  any  more  than  the  year  40." 

Then  Joseph  was  announced,  and  Napoleon,  addressing  him  as  "a 
preacher"  and  "Mr.  Grumbler,"  remarked  that  he  might  as  well  in- 
form him  that  he  had  decided  to  sell  Louisiana  to  the  Americans. 
Upon  Joseph  inquiring  whether  or  not  it  was  the  purpose  of  the  First 
Consul  to  make  the  sale  without  consulting  the  Chambers,  Napoleon 
replied  :  "  Precisely!  that  is  what  I  have  taken  the  great  liberty  of  im- 
parting to  Mr.  Joseph,  and  what  I  repeat  here  to  Citizen  Lucien." 

Lucien  waited,  wary  and  prudent;  Joseph  reddened,  raged,  even 
threatened.  Napoleon  broke  into  Olympian  peals  of  laughter,  and 
cried:  "I  repeat;  this  discussion  in  the  Chambers  will  not  take  place, 
for  the  reason  that  the  plan,  which  is  not  so  fortunate  as  to  win  your 
approbation,  conceived  by  me,  negotiated  by  me,  will  be  ratified  and 
executed  by  me,  all  alone.  Do  you  understand  ?  "  And  then  the  First 
Consul  made  a  strenuous  agitation  in  the  bath,  which  resulted  in  a  sur- 
prising drenching  of  all  the  surrounding  objects — including  Joseph. 


A   BOOK   OF  SPIRITUAL  ADVENTURES. 

A  Preacher's  Story  of  His  Work.  By  W.  S.  Rainsford.  Rector  of  St. 
George's  Church,  New  York  City.  Cloth,  245  pp.  Price,  Si. 25  net.  The 
Outlook  Company. 

DR.  RAINSFORD'S  spiritual  physique  is  evidently  as  big  and 
virile  and  dauntless  as  his  material  body.  The  man  who  could 
and  did  knock  down  an  east-side  tough  who  did  not  behave  him- 
self in  Sunday-school  speaks  from  every  page  of  this  book.  It  might 
well  be  named  a  book  of  spiritual  adventures.  Here  is  a  veritable 
modern  Nimrod,  "  a  mighty  hunter  before  the  Lord."  He  takes  you  on 
a  most  strenuous,  exhilarating  tramp  in  a  great,  wide-open  soul  country. 
If  you  wish  to  carry  out  the  figure  you  may  add  :  "  Big  game  in  abun- 
dance," "thrilling  incident,"  "  hair-breadth  escapes,"  and  all  the  rest. 
This  book  should  be  put  at  once  into  the  hands  of  all  theological 
students  and  young  ministers,  especially  those  who  need,  like  Timothy, 
to  take  something  for  their  spiritual  stomach's  sake. 

This  is  not  a  book  for  the  critic  or  the  literary  dilettante.  It  will  not 
"  live  in  literature."  You  are  not  in  the  bookish  mood  as  you  read. 
You  turn  the  last  page  with  the  feeling,  I  have  had  a  rare  hour  of  direct 
personal  communion  with  a  large,  free,  valiant  soul.  After  this  I  am 
acquainted  with  Dr.  Rainsford. 

As  he  talks  impetuously  on  and  on  3-011  would  like  to  stop  him  for 
more  respecting  "simply  a  preaching  church";  "evangelistic  ser- 
mons," with  most  of  the  evangel  left  out;  "sincerity,"  the  minister's 
final,  irresistible  leverage  upon  the  souls  of  his  fellow  men  ;  "  restate- 
ment of  doctrine,"  a  demand  vibrant,  electrical,  in  all  present  religious 
thought  ;  the  "social  famine"  which  confronts  the  church  ;  "self-con- 
sciousness," the  preacher's  subtle,  devitalizing,  spiritual  malaria. 
Above  all,  do  we  want  to  hear  more  concerning  "the  dangerous  men 
who  are  not  the  masses,  men  we  know  and  dine  with,  who  are  bound 
to  look  at  everything  from  a  financial 
point  of  view."  Yes,  they  are  all 
here,  the  questions  of  the  hour,  vital, 
elemental  in  this  capacious,  "man- 
bodied"  heart,  not  as  dry  forensic 
material,  but  as  insistant  demands  of 
our  common  humanity. 

Dr.  Rainsford  has  wrought  better 
than  he  knew  in  this  extemporaneous 
book.  It  is  steadfastly  asserted  in 
very  high  quarters  that  ministers  and 
churches  are  depleted  of  power  be- 
cause they  have  departed  from  the 
ancient  standards.  This  man  held 
his  inherited  beliefs  from  him,  looked 
them  resolutely  through  and  through 
— the  kingly  conception  of  God,  the 
autocratic  idea  of  the  divine  govern- 
ment, the  substitutional  theory  of 
atonement,  the  hierarchical  consti- 
tutional of  the  church — and  said  de- 
liberately, I  do  not  believe  them,  therefore  I  will  not  preach  them. 
I  do  believe  in  the  Fatherhood  of  God,  and,  consequently,  in  the 
brotherhood  of  man;  that  will 'I  preach,  on  that  basis  will  I  admin- 
ister ^the  church.  Was  the  prophecy  of  disaster  fulfilled?  On  the 
contrary, 

"  He  fought  his  doubts  and  gathered  strength. 
He  would  not  make  his  judgment  blind, 
He  faced  the  spectres  of  the  mind 
And  laid  them  ;  thus  he  came  at  length 

To  find  a  stronger  faith  his  own  ; 
And  Power  was  with  him  in  the  night." 

These  two  ancient,  yet  ever  new  and  revolutionarj-,  trutbs — the 
Fatherhood  in  heaven  and  the  social  kingdom  on  earth — were  applied 
directly  to  that  feeble,  dying  "  ecclesiastical  organization,"  and  it  has 
sprung  into  the  great  living  St.  George's  Church  of  to-day,  one  of  the 
most   powerful  and  effective  among  the   religious  institutions  of  the 
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country.  Not  only  is  the  church  raised  from  the  dead  and  clothed  with 
newness  of  life,  but  the  man  himself  is  set  free  into  a  "  glorious  liberty'' 
of  the  spirit.  This  transition  from  the  old  to  the  new,  with  its  in- 
evitable emancipation  and  access  of  power  to  both  the  church  and  the 
man.  is  not  given  us  in  another  academic  argument,  such  as  afHict  all 
religious  assemblies  of  the  day  :  but  we  see  the  thing  done ;  a  trans- 
formation scene  is  enacted  before  our  eyes  while  the  dramatic  conver- 
sation goes  impetuously  on. 

In  a  great  hill  country  like  this,  the  reader  must  not  mind  if  he  is 
jolted  a  bit  over  rough  rhetorical  places.  He  must  take  complacently 
the  naive  and  sturdy  self-consciousness  of  the  guide.  He  is  big  and 
strong,  the  pace  is  exhilarating,  and  he  knows  the  way  he  takes.  The 
hills  are  alwavs  there  and  the  air  is  a  tonic. 


CLEVER    BUT   ARTIFICIAL. 

An    Evans    of    Suffolk.       By  .\nna   Farquhar.      Cloth,   408    pp.      Price, 
$1.50.     L.  C.  Page  &  Co. 

THIS  is  a  story  owing  its  birth  to  the  author's  sheer  force  of  clever- 
ness, rather   than   one   that   compelled   itself   to  be  told.     It  is 
bright  and  entertaining,  its  witticisms  araof  a  distinctly  modern 
brand,  and  it  is  well  stocked  with  adroit  and  unexpected  turns  of  social 

satire  ;  yet  underlying  all  is  felt  a 
strain  of  artificiality.  This  may  be 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  story,  tho 
presented  as  a  picture  of  modern  life, 
is  in  effect  romance.  Turn  full  day- 
light upon  it  and  it  dissolves  into  air. 
Its  basis  is  the  marriage  of  a  man 
of  a  proud,  long-established  Boston 
family,  with  a  woman  of  whose  an- 
tecedents he  knows  nothing.  So 
ignorant  or  indilferent  is  he  of  her 
past  that,  altho  she  was  a  widow 
before  he  met  her,  he  never  so  much 
as  suspected  the  feet  either  before  or 
after  marriage.  The  woman  is  not 
wicked  ;  she  is  merely  the  victim  of 
unfortunate  parentage,  whose  exist- 
ence she  tries  to  hide.  The  absurdity 
of  her  scheme  becomes  apparent  from 
the  moment  we  discover  her  trying 
to  meet  her  mother  clandestinely 
around  the  corner  of  King's  Chapel  and  in  view  of  the  Parker  House, 
and  the  absurdity  deepens  as  we  discover  the  father — the  decadent  son 
of  a  good  English  family — disporting  himself  and  periodically  drinking 
with  the  fishermen  along  the  Gloucester  coast  a  few  miles  from  Boston, 
where  the  daughter  reigns  as  a  queen  of  beauty  and  adored  by  a  hus- 
band whose  family  are  about  as  well  known  as  Faneuil  Hall. 

Gordon  Fuller,  according  to  the  author,  is  a  splendid  fellow  and  an 
ideal  husband  ;  but  we  doubt  much  if  many  readers  will  fail  to  dub  him 
very  much  of  a  fool.  When  the  crisis  comes,  of  course  he  rises  to  the 
occasion  and  acts  much  as  other  men  would  act  in  a  like  dilemma  ;  but 
the  crisis  itself  is  likely  to  strike  a  reader  as  impos.-^tble.  The  book  is 
superficially  clever  and  makes  lively  reading. 
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A    NEW    BOOK    ON    THE    HERMIT    KINGDOM. 


Korea.    By  Angus  Hamilton. 
Scribner's  Sons. 


Cloth.  xliii.-f3i3  pp.     Price.  $1.50  net.     Charles 


NOTHING  less  spectacular  than  war  can  really  interest  the  public 
in  geography.  Now  that  war  is  a  fact,  books — some  of  which 
have  no  other  excuse  for  being — have  jostled  each  other  through 
the  press  to  answer  the  new  demand  for  knowledge  of  the  East.  With 
the  best-considered  of  these,  Mr.  Hamilton's  volume  on  Korea  deserves 
to  take  its  place. 

The  introduction  was  prepared  as  late  as  December  25,  1903.  In  this 
he  ventures  somewhat  beyond  his  theme  to  discuss  the  crisis  then  im- 
pending. After  describing  Russia's  defenses  at  Port  Arthur  and  Vlad- 
ivostok, and  comparing  in  detail  her  land  and  naval  equipment  with 
that  of  Japan,  he  risks  a  prophecy  as  to  the  probable  conduct  of  the  war 
in  its  early  stages — a  prophecy  that  has  found  remarkable  fulfilment  in 
subsequent  events. 

Mr.  Hamilton's  book  is  the  outcome  of  his  residence  in  Korea  as  the 
correspondent  of  'I' he  Pall  Mali  (iazclteund  other  London  journals.  He 
has  addressed  himself  not  so  much  to  an  ordered  account  of  the  history, 
racial  peculiarities,  and  customs  of  the  Koreans,  as  to  the  effect  of 
Western  civilization  upon  Korea  and  the  promise  the  country  gives  of 
rapid  industrial  development.  The  author  writes  out  of  a  full  knowl- 
edge of  the  subjects  treated.  Himself  a  quick  and  .searching  observer, 
he  has  also  had  access  to  official  sources  of  information,  and  is  prepared 
to  enforce  his  conclusions  with  statistics.  The  statistics,  in  fact,  are 
numerous  enough  to  threaten  dulness,  but  it  is  only  a  threat  :  interest 
is  amply  redeemed  by  a  fluent  and  forceful  style. 

A  British  public  is  constantly  in  the  writer's  mind,  primarily  that  part 
of  the  British  public  with  whom  rests  the  supremacy  of  British  com- 
merce.    He  laments  the  decay  of  England's  prestige  in  the  Far  East. 


••  The  apathy  of  the  British  merchant,"  he  says,  "  can  not  be  regarded 
as  singular  when  business  houses  in  London  direct  catalogues,  intended 
for  delivery  at  Chemulpo,  to  the  British  vice-consul,  Korea,  Africa." 
He  would  arouse  his  countrymen  to  action  by  showing  them  what  the 
enterprise  of  Japan  and  the  United  States  has  done  toward  the  re- 
making of  Korea.  It  may  come  as  a  surprise  even  to  some  alert  Amer- 
icans to  know  that  the  Hermit  Nation  has  already  been  invaded  by 
railroads,  electric  street-cars,  electric  lights,  the  telegraph,  and  the 
telephone  ;  that  hospitals  and  schools  have  been  opened  that  banks, 
foreign  shops,  and  agencies  have  sprung  up  ;  that  a  modern  postal 
service  has  been  inaugurated  ;  and  that  Seoul,  the  capital,  is  within 
measurable  distance,  as  the  author  expresses  it,  of  becoming  the  high- 
est, most  interesting,  and  cleanest  city  in  the  East. 

Altogether,  Mr.  Hamilton's  volume  fills  a  distinct  place  in  the  litera- 
ture of  the  new  East.  It  brims  with  pertinent  facts,  and  will  prove 
profitable  reading  to  those  who  wish  a  penetrating  account  of  the  trans- 
formation now  going  on  in  Korea. 


AN    IMAGINARY    IRISH    REVOLUTION. 


Thf.  Rf.d  Leaguers.    By  Shan   Bullock.    Cloth,  315  pp. 
Clure,  Phillips  &  Co. 


Price,  $1.50.    Mc- 


THE  substance  of  this  tale  consists  of  the  secret  plotting,  combining, 
and  final  armed  uprising  of  the  Catholic  peasantry  of  Ireland. 
The  scenes  are  laid  in  the  North,  where  traditional  feud  and 
hostile  distrust  between  Catholic  and  Protestant  have  waxed  fiercest, 
and  where  the  latter  are  all  of  orange  hue.     The  actors  are  mainly  per- 
sons who  have  figured  before  in  Bullock's  stories. 

The  author  keeps  true  to  the  spirit  of  Irish  history  in  making  the 
revolutionists  choose  for  their  leader  a  Protestant  whose  national  spirit 
can  rise  above  party  feeling.  They  chose  one  Captain  Shaw,  who  had 
seen  hard  service  in  the  late  South  African  war.  England,  in  the  in- 
terval, is  supposed  to  have  entered  into  foreign  entanglements,  become 
weakened,  depleted  and  friendless  amtmg  the  nations.  Shaw's  idea  is 
to  work  stealthily,  surprise  and  capture  the  Orangemen,  who  he  knows 
will  not  work  with  him  or  any  one  having  the  benefit  of  the  whole 
country  at  heart.  Unfortunately,  one  of  his  followers  blunders  and  a 
fight  is  precipitated. 

Thus  far  the  story  needs  to  be  outlined  in  order  to  speak  at  all  of  its 
scope  and  purpose,  which — if  the  author  has  set  purpose  in  telling  it- 
is  to  portray  the  pitiful  tangle  of  politico-religious  Irish  hate  and  the 
hopelessness  of  any  cohesive  national  action  that  might  put  that  un- 
fortunate island  in  forward  march  with  the  modern  spirit. 

As  usual,  Bullock  shows  himself  no  partizan  in  depicting  Irish  traits 
and  conditions.  If  he  presents  the  rank  and  file  of  the  Catholics  imbued 
with  the  smoldering  hate  of  unspeakable  centuries,  cunning  rather 
than  shrewd  in  plotting,  lacking  in  steadfastness  and  short-sighted  in 
outlook,  he  makes  the  Orangemen  tenfold  more  purblind  and  pigheaded 
than  the  others.  The  Catholics,  as  he  shows  them,  have  more  interest 
in  the  trend  of  events  to-day.  They 
have  read  and  imbibed  the  goings-on 
a'oroad  in  the  world  ;  they  are  alert, 
watchful  of  opportunity,  and  burn- 
ing with  the  desire  to  throw  off  con- 
ditions that  have  degraded  and  placed 
them  at  a  disadvantage.  The  north- 
ern Protestants  whom  he  portrays 
keep  to  the  point  of  view  that  their 
fathers  held  a  couple  of  centuries  ago. 
Everyday  of  their  lives  they  mentally 
fight  the  Boyne  battle  over  again. 
For  them  Orange  William  still  lives 
and  "Croppy  lie  down"  is  the  only 
battle-hymn  they  care  to  teach  their 
children.  The  petty  power  and  per- 
quisites placed  in  their  hands  by  a 
governmental  policy  whose  aim  was 
to  keep  the  country  divided  into  two 
hostile  camps  and  to  breed  a  small 
army  of  go-between  informers  so  that 

no  man  might  trust  his  neighbor,  has  kept  the  Orangeman  fancy- 
ing himself  a  superior  being  still.  He  does  not  see  his  limitations,  his 
actual  inferiority  in  varied  talents  and  resources  to  the  neighbors  whom 
politics  have  made  his  social  inferiors  for  generations.  All  this  and 
much  more  Bullock  depicts  in  this  story,  which  possesses  the  condensed 
strength  and  gives  out  the  curious  sense  of  holding  in  reserve  more  than 
it  actually  tells,  that  marks  all  this  author's  work. 

It  is  not  a  pleasant  story.  Even  the  love  episodes  that  mingle  with 
the  strife  do  not  make  pleasant  reading,  tho  they  are  interesting  by 
reason  of  the  unusual  feminine  types  revealed.  Asa  whole,  the  story 
is  uncomplimentary  to  Bullock's  countrymen,  viewed  either  from  their 
tactics  or  the  outcome  of  their  achievements.  The  moral  is,  that  had 
Ireland  her  independence  the  men  who  won  it  would  not  know  how  to 
use  their  power.  It  is  an  old  charge,  daily  discredited  and  constantly 
disproved  in  every  country  to  which  Irishmen  have  emigrated  and 
gained  power  and  place.  Moreover,  it  is  disproved  in  every  English 
colony  over  which  Irishmen  have  been  sent  to  rule  and  govern,  and  by 
the  long,  illustrious  list  of  Irish  generals  and  leaders  who  have  won 
those  colonies.  Doubtless,  however,  the  perspective  of  even  a  notably 
clever  author  is  handicapped  by  living  in  Ireland  and  getting  befogged 
in  its  petty  politics. 


SH.\N    BULLOCK. 
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"  Social  Progress,  1904."— Edited  by  Josiah  Strong. 
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CURRENT    POETRY. 

The    Cup. 

By  William  Sharp. 

A  Buddhist's  tomb-shaped  cup  enwrought  in  jade, 
With  gods  of  silence  carven  on  its  breast : 

But  is  there  peace  where  war  is  never  made, 
Can  Silence  live  amid  eternal  rest  ? 

— From  Harper  s  Magazine. 


On  Saturday,  Next  Saturday. 

By  R.  C.  L. 

On    Saturday,  next    Saturday,    the   twenty-sixth   of 
March, 
When  other  folks  are  breakfasting  or  getting  out  of 
bed- 
Where  Putney  Bridge  divides  the  flood  with  buttress 
and  with  arch. 
Two  Eights  shall  start  for  victory  (and  one  shall  go 
ahead) , 
Oh,  it's  getting  to  your  stakeboat  that  makes  you 

shake  and  shiver 
Where  the  launches  all  are  fretting  in  the  middle 
of  the  river ; 
And  it's  taking  off  your  sweater,  and  it's  grip- 
ping of  your  oar, 
With  your  coxswain  looking  glum, 
W^hile  a  deep  expectant  hum 
Comes  like  surges  of  a  stormy  sea  that  beats 
upon  the  shore ; 
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MODERN 
ELOQUENCE 

„  ^ir-^  rr.  ^^    r        IN  15  ROYAL  OCTAVO  VOLUMES. 

REED.  Editor-in-Chief. 

The  advent  of  the  Concluding  Five  Volumes  of  MODERN 
ELOQUENCE-MODERN  ELOQUENCE  POLITICAL  has 
created  a  furor  in  the  book  world. 

The  first  ten  volumes  of  Ex-Speaker  Reed's  great  library  has 
met  with  unprecedented  approval  and  is  now  an  important  factor 
in  tlie  libraries  of  the  leading  homes  in  the  country. 

It  was  felt,  however,  that  to  make  the  library  absolutely 
unparalleled  the  greatest  Forensic  Expression  should  be  included 
with  the  After-Dinner  .Speeches,  Lectures,  Addresses,  Repartee, 
Anecdote,  etc..  and  this  has  been  done  in  the  concluding  Five 
Volumes.  Along  with  the  scintiliant  After-Dinner  Speeches, 
scholarly  Lectures  and  brilliant  Addresses,  you  now  get  the 
greatest  utterance  of  men  who  have  buiided  the  nations  of  the 
world:  Demosthenes,  Pericles,  Cicero,  Mirabeau,  Burke,  Cavour, 
Patrick  Henry,  Hamilton,  Washington.  Webster,  Clay,  Lincoln, 
and  hundreds  of  others  who  have  blazed  the  path  of  progress  for 
human  kind. 

What  Modern  Eloquence  Contains 

In  MODERN  ELOQUENCE  all  the  greatest,  most  patriotic 
and  most  scholarly  expression  of  the  last  century  is  edited  by 
the  leading  scholars  of  present  times.  All  phases  of  thought  are 
lighted  up  by  the  most  scintiliant  intellects  of  America  and 
England. 

And  here  is  a  thought  that  you  should  digest.  MODERN 
ELOQUENCE  is  spoken  thought,  and  you  will  find  as  much 
difference  in  the  pleasure  and  benefit  received  from  reading 
MODERN  ELOQUENCE  compared  with  other  books,  as  you 
find  in  listening  to  a  speaker  speaking,  rather  than  reading  his 
thoughts.  The  oratory  of  Burke,  of  Webster,  of  Clay,  of  Henry, 
is  no  more.  Why?  IJecause  people  have  fallen  into  the  rut  of 
having  things  read  to  them.  MODERN  ELOQUENCE  speaks 
in  pulsing  tones  to  the  heart.  It  makes  no  difference  what  your 
station  in  life  may  be — whatever  your  vocation — you  need  tt. 

A  GREAT  OFFER  FREE 

The  Portfolio  we  will  send  you  postpaid,  contains  fine  hand- 
printed photogravures    on    Royal    Japan    Parchment   of    Henry 
Woodfin    Grady,    the    most   splendid   orator  of  modern    times; 
Joseph  Hodges  Choate,  Ambassador  to  England  ;   Mark  Twain, 
Ex-Speaker    Reed,    Oliver    Wendell    Holmes,   Ian 
Maclaren,   Daniel    Webster,    and    many  others;  a 
beautiful  reproduction  of  one  of  the  most  artistic 
panels  in  the  grand  corridor  of  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress at  Washington,  and  sample  pages  from  great 
speeches   by   Grady,  Choate,  McKinley,   Holmes, 
Longfellow,  Gladstone,  Mabie,  Twain,  Depew  and 
scores  of  others  equally  famous. 

DON'T  LET  THIS  CHANCE  PASS  to  se- 
cure this  Portfolio,  but  sit  down,  fill  in  your 
name,  and  w.7/7  i/ie  conf<on  now. 


FIVE   GREAT   DEPARTMENTS 

AFTER-DINNER   SPEECHES 

Three  hundred  of  the  most  brilliant  After- 
Dinner  Speeches  constituting  tlie  first  collec- 
tion of  post-prandial  oratory  ever  published. 
They  overflow  with  wit,  wisdom  and  humor. 

LECTURES 

Fifty  great  Classical  and  Popular  Lectures 
representing  the  highest  type  of  spoken 
thought.  The  rarest  and  most  masterly  ef- 
forts of  the  lecture  field  are  found  here. 

ADDRESSES 

One  hundred  and  fifty  of  the  most  scholarly 
and  finished  Addresses.  These  addresses 
represent  the  most  eloquent  and  political  ut- 
terances of  the  most  scholarly  men  of  the 
last  century  and  are  of  inestimable  joy  to  the 
lover  of  beautiful  and  classic  English. 

OR.ATIONS 

The  greatest  forensic  efforts  of  men  who 
have  led  their  fellows  to  higher  and  better 
things.  The  magnificent  expression  of  tliose 
who  have  buiided  the  nations  of  the  world. 

STORIES  AND  ANECDOTES 

A  collection  of  the  brightest  and  most  pun- 
gent stories,  anecdotes,  reminiscence  and 
repartee.  The  recipients  of  the  thrusts  did 
not  know  they  were  hurt  "  till  they  sneezed." 


SEND  COUPON  TO-DAY 


We  shall  be  pleased  to  send,  postpaid,  the  elegant  Port- 
folio to  anyone  interested  in  MODERN  ELOQUENCE, 
with  full  information  regarding  this  greatest  of  all  libraries. 
Please  write  your  name  plainfy. 

Name 

Street  

City 

(C.  F.-ii)         State 

JOHN  D.  MORRIS  AND  COMPANY, 

Publishers,  PHI1,ADELPHIA 


Digest  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertisen. 
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Dr.  Graves 


Unequaled 


Tooth  Powder 

Pure  and  refreshing.  Removes  tartar 
and  prevents  decay.  Gives  the  teeth  a 
snowy  whiteness  and  the  sharply  defined 
appearance  of  perfect  cleanliness. 
Leaves  a  perfume  of  purity  to  the  breath. 

3  Ouoce  Metal  Bottle  25c     8  Ouace  Metal  Bottle  50c 


Dr. 


;      SOLD  EVERYWHERE 

A  Trial  Bottle  FREE  on  Request 

Graves'  Toolh  Powder  Co.,  Chicago,  III. 


^Eariv  a  Bicyde 

^       takiner  orders  from  sample  wlieol  fur- 
Vnislied  by  us.    We   want   an    Active 
'Agent  in  each  town.     Large  proflts. 
[  Write  for  special  offer. 
iHiphestGrade    «t0.7S*«<tfT 
Il904  Models^*"  fOqH£ 

ICoa.ster  Brakes. HedpethomePuiicture- 
Iproof  Tires  and  best  equipment. 
■1902  &  190:<  Mod-     4^7     «-,     tf#0 
lels.  Best   Makes    ip  M      WO    qt  g^ 

}SOO  Second-Hand  Wheels 

I  An  Jlake-i  &  Models,   ^  O  *_    ^  O 

'  frood  as  new  ip  O  '**  v  O 

Great  Factory  Clearing  Sale  at 

half  fnrtorji  cost. 
We  Ship  on  Approval  without  a 
cent  deposit,  and  allow  TEN  D.4.YS  FKKE 
TKI AL.  on  every  bicycle.  Any  wheel  not  satis- 
factory relurnerl  at  fur  expense.  Write  ol  once  for 
cataloprs  and  our  gnecial  offer.  AUTOMOBILES, 
TIRES,  Sewing Maehines,Sundries,etc.,/ia// UNiKiJ prices. 

MEAD  CYCLE  GO,,  Oept.  e2C,'OMGago 


"Get  Aboard,  Children!" 

Kxciting  fun.  and  a  wonder  as  a 
muscle-ma  ker— t  he 

Irish  Mail 

"It's  y tared" 

Safest,    fastest,  strongest,  smartest 
vehicleever  madefor  boysand  girls. 
Develops  all  muscles  equail.v— over- 
taxes none.   Rubber  tired,  light  run- 
"He  can't  upset."         ning.   splendidly    built.     Write  for 
booklet,  free. 
.  If  '*  Irish  Mail  " — look  for  name  on  seat— is 
not  on  sale  in   your   town,  order  from   us. 

The  Standard  Mfg.  Co.,  2520  Irish  Mail  Street,  Anderson,  Ind. 


"Old  Hickory"  $1  yg 
Spindle  Back  Chairl  — 

It  makes  your  porch  and  lawn  more 
attractive  and   serviceable. 
Stands  all  sorts  of  weathei-. 
Solidly  constructed  of  t<iugh 
white  hickory  with  bark  on. 
Comfortable    and    stylish. 
Seat  18  inches  long,  16  inches 
deep  ;  height  overall 40  inches. 
Trice  $1.7.1.  freight  j):iid  ea^t  of 
Mississippi  River.   Eighty  rther 
styles  ranging  from   $  I -SO  to  82.5, 
If  your  (leHler  will  not  supply 
you,  we  will.      Write  for48-ijnu'e 
Illustrated  ralalogue.  It's  FRKE. 

OLD    HICKORY    CHAIR    CO., 

m  Cherry  St..   Martinsville,  Ind. 
'•  The  Oriyinnl  Old  Hickory 
Furniture  Manufacturers.^' 

Look  for  our  advertisement 
next  issue  of  this  publication. 


APPLE  AUTOMATIC    SPARKER 

For  Gas  Kngincs.   Automobiles,    Lannclu's,   Ktc. 
HAS  rEATlKES  FOINI)  ON  NO  OTHER. 

No  batteries,  no  belt,  no 
8wit<'h,  n  o  comnmtutor 
troubles.  Entirely  enclOH-d, 
making  it  dirt  and  vMtter 
proof.     Easily  attached. 

Send  for  <**»mplete  de- 
6crl|Ulon  (if  this  and  other 
iernition  apparatus 

THE  UAVTON  ELECTRICAL  .flUi.  <  (>.  _ 

125  Reibold  Bldg.,    UAYTON.  O. 


CHARMING  INDIAN  LKGENUS 


And  it's  "  Steady,  are  v 
there  side  by  side, 

Till  the  Umpire's  flashir 
on  the  tide ! 


re.tdy  ? "  and  yoii  lie 
itiil  sets   you   racing! 


When  other  folks  are  bieakt.istinu  or  jretting  out  of  I 
bed,  i 

On  Saturday.  ne.\t  Saturday    (.1   hope   I  shan't  be 
late),  '  1 

There'll  be  a  roar  of  cheeriny  to  waken  all  the  dead        i 
At  Putney  when  the  racing  crews  get  off  at  thirty-  ' 
eight.  ' 

Oh  it's  swinging  it  and  driving  it  that  ni.ikes  you  ' 
move  your  bellows : 
.\nd  it's  watching   (which  you  shouldn't   do)   the 
other  puffing  fellows : 
And  it's  giving  her  ten  liaid  ones  and  straining 
like  an  ox  , 

With  your  muscles  on  the  crack 
In  your  shoulders  and  your  back.  ' 

As  you  hear  the  frantic  orders  of  your  agitated  i 
Co.^c. 
And  it's  '■  Mortlake.  weary  Mortlake.  I  wish  you 

weren't  so  far," 
.\nd  the  Cox  yells,  "  Now  you're  gaining,'"  and,  by 
Jingo,  so  you  are! 

On  Saturday,  next  Saturday,  may  I  be  tliere  to  greet 
Those  sixteen  jolly  Englishmen  a-tugging  for  the 
lead. 
And  eight  shall  have  the  victory  and  eight  must  bear 
defeat, 
But  what's  the  odds  since  all  have  jihick — and  that's 
the  thing  we  need. 
Oh  it's  rowing  in  a  stem  chase  that  makes  you 

feel  you're  dying. 
But  it's  spurting,  gaining,  spurting  that  makes  you 
think  you're  flying; 
And  it's  smiting  the  beginning  and  it's  sweeping 
of  it  through 
Just  for  honor,  not  foi  pelf, 
And  without  a  thought  of  self. 
For  the  glory  of  your  color  and  the  credit  of  your 
crew. 
.\nd  it's  "  Easy  all,  you've  passed  the  post,''  and 

lo,  you  loose  your  grip, 
But  not  until  the  falling  flag  proclaims  you're  at 
the  "  Ship."' 

— From  Loudon  Piiiic/i. 


PERSONALS. 

The  Pope's  Modesty. — .\  characteristic  story  of 
the  present  Pope  is  related  by  an  eye-witness  in  the 
course  of  an  article  on  "  The  Papal  Conclave  of  1903" 
(in  the  Revue  des  Deux  Maudes) : 

At  the  conclave,  he  says,  one  of  the  French  cardi- 
nals found  himself  next  to  a  colleague  who  was  a 
stranger  to  him,  to  whom  he  said  in  French,  "  'i'our 
Eminence  is  doubtless  an  Italian  Archbishop.  What 
is  your  diocese?"  The  stranger  replied  in  Italian, 
"  I  do  not  speak  French."  Thereupon  the  conversa- 
tion was  continued  in  Latin.  The  French  cardinal 
repeated  the  question  as  to  the  diocese  of  the  other. 
"  I  am  the  patriarch  of  Venice,"  said  the  latter,  and 
then  went  on  to  thank  God  that,  because  he  could  not 
speak  French,  he  was  not  papab'tle — eligible  to  the 
pontificate.  This  humble  patriarch  of  Venice,  how- 
ever, became  Pius  X. —  Translation  made  for  The 
LiTEKARV  Digest. 


and  stori(;s  of  animals  and  the  woods  in  "  Kuloskap 
the  Master."  Send  for  handsome  llMistrated  circular. 
Fimk  &  WaKnaUs  Company,  New  'i'ork. 
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Not  for  Mr.  'Willianis.— John  Sharp  Williams, 
Democratic  leader  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
who  has  been  mentioned  as  a  Presidential  possibility, 
has  given  up  all  thought  of  the  Presidency.  This  in- 
terview in  the  New  York  Telegraph  explains  his 
action : 

"Why."  re[)lied  Mr.  Williams,  "the  correspondent 
of  a  Western  paper  asked  me  that  question  yesterday. 
'  Are  you  a  candidate  for  the  Presidency,  Mr.  Wil- 
liams ? '  asked  he. 

"  Well,  I  looked  the  young  man  over  and  1  saw  he 
was  in  earnest. 

"  '  I  was,'  I  told  him.  '  At  least  I  saw  a  good  deal 
alx)ut  it  in  the  papers.  Then  I  commenced  to  hear 
from  my  constituents.  The  municipal  council  at 
Yazoo  passed  resolutions  to  the  effect  that  the  mu- 
nicipality preferred  that  I  should  remain  in  my  present 


TOUR.1NG    CAR.S 

S'lil*,,.  $650.00  to  $1,350.00  fj^^^ 

Model   •■L."  illustrated  above,  has  16  H    P 
double  cylinder  opposed  engines,  W  inch  wheel 
base,  30  inch  wood  artillery  wheels,  four  full 
elliptic  springs,  3M  inch  tires,  and  two  power- 
ful   brakes;    speed   6  to  40  miles    per   hour-, 
weight,   1,72.5  lbs.  ;    equipment    tools,    oilers 
pumii,  repair  kit.  Solar  triple-top  brass  oil  side 
lumps.  No.  1  Phare  Solar  brass  head  light 
Volar  brass  tail  light,   brass  tube  horn,   two 
willow  baskets,  canopy  tnp  with  beveled  plate 
glass  swinging  front,  en  1  waterproof  side  cur- 
tains.    Price,  $1,».'>0.00  at  tlie  factory. 
t'endfor  AVir  Illustrated  Catalog. 

ThomaLS    B.   Jeffery   &    Co., 
Kenosha^,   Wis.,  U.  S.  A. 

Chicago  Branch,  304  Wabash  Ave. 
Boston  Branch.  145  Columbus  Ave. 


SECURITIES 

0/  GOLD 
0  BONDS 


Eapid  City  Gas  Light  Co., 
Rapid  City,  So.  Dak. 

Company  has  exclusive  99  year 
I  franchise  —  does  city  lighting— has  a 
modern  property,  recently  rebuilt 
Bonds  are  coupon— 20  year— $  1 ,000 
denomination — first  mortgage  on  entire 
plant  —  net  earnings  twice  interest 
charge.  Legal  opinion  furnished— de- 
tailed information  and  booklet  of  facts  on 
Gas  Business  and  Gas  Bonds  on  request. 

Bonds  sold  at  par— with 
40^  stock  bonus. 

We  offer  only  the  securities  of  properties 
we  control  and  operate. 

EDWARD  M.  DEANE  &  COMPANY 
Bankers— 210  Trust  Bldg 
Grand  Rapids,  Michigan 


Gas  used  all  the  time— night  and  day- 
lighting,  heating — fixed  price — few 
unpaid   bills — property  constantly 
appreciating  in  value  -ideal 
investment 


cooking. 


1877  for  27  years  1904 

We  have  successfully  treated 

CANCER 

Without  the  Use  of  the  Knife. 
The  Berkshire  Hills  Sanatorium  is  the  only  institution  in 
the  world  where  cancer  and  tumors  fthat  are  accessible)  are 
successfully  treated.  Describe  your  case  and  we  will  give 
an  opinion  and  complete  information.  Drs.  W.  E.  Brown 
&  Son,  North  Adams,  Mass. 


BOOK 
FREE 


A  STOMACH 

The  New  riillosophy.  ;iJ-i)age  hook— free  to  all  who 
suITer  from  stomach,  intestinal  troubles,  headaches, 
nervousness,  etc.  A  sficiititic  rcrehition.  Write  to- 
day.   A.  II.  Mn'i!\iiri<;«'K.  .^.n.,  sse  8t.  ciiiir 

UUlK.,  .tlarietOi.  4»lil». 

writing  to  adTcrtlsers. 
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proud  position  in  the  legislative  branch,  and  not  aspire 
to  executive  honors. 

"  '  Then  I  heard  from  the  intelligent  voters  of  Shu- 
buta.  Then  Narkeeta  spoke ;  then  Stein's  Siding. 
They  were  all  vehemently  against  my  running  for 
President.' 

" '  Then  you  are  not  a  candidate?'  put  in  the  corre- 
spondent. 

" '  Oh,  I  think  I  could  fix  those  fellows  down  in 
Mississippi  all  right.' 

"  '  Then  you  are  a  candidate?' 

" '  No — o.  Fact  is,  about  that  time  Mrs.  Williams 
came  up  to  Washington  city,  and  I  took  her  for  a 
drive.  We  were  passing  the  White  House  when  she 
turned  to  me  and  said  :  "  What's  this  I  hear  about  you 
running  for  President,  Mr.  Williams  ? " 

" '  "  Oh,  nothing  much,"  says  I. 

'""Well,"  says  Mrs.  Williams,  "I  don't  want  to 
hear  any  more  about  it.  Vou  know  perfectly  well, 
John,  that  with  my  sick  headaches  I  couldn't  possibly 
live  in  that  big  white  house  over  yonder.  I  must  have 
the  Yazoo  air." 

" '  So,'  I  says  to  the  correspondent, '  I  guess  I'll  have 
to  give  up  the  Presidency.'" 


MORE   OR    LESS  PUNGENT. 


the  matter,  lit- 
'■  What  are  you 


The  Whole  Trouble. — "  What's 

tie  boy?"    asked  old  Mr.  Goodart. 

crying  for  ?  " 
"  Boo,  hoo  ! "  sobbed  the  boy.    "  Boo,  hoo  ! " 
"  Come,  come  !    Don't  mind  !    Don't  mind  ! '' 
"  Boo,  hoo  !    I  didn't,  an'  that's  what  I  was  licked 

fur." — Philadelphia  Ledger. 


Sized  Up— Mrs.  Bacon:  "I  see  by  this  paper 
that  the  average  family  in  the  United  States  has  four 
and  seven-tenths  persons." 

Mr.  Bacon:  "I  suppose  I'm  the  seven-tenths  in 
this  family." — Yonkers  Statesman. 


Workg   and    Plays. — "  How's  your  daughter  get- 
ting on  now? " 
"  Oh,  fine.    She's  busy  at  Beethoven's  works." 
"  Where's  that  at  ?    What  do  they  make  ?  "—Cleve- 
land Leader. 


Spiteful. — O'RouRKE  (who  is  being  lowered  down 
a  ■well):  "  Hold  on,  Oi  want  to  fome  up  agin." 

Finnegan:  "  An' what  phor?" 

O'RouRKE  :  "  None  av  your  bizness.  If  you  don't 
stop  littin'  me  down,  Oi'll  cut  th'  rope." — Columbus 
Despatch. 


Unlucky.— Publisher:  "Your  book  is  fine  up  to 
the  seventeenth  chapter.    After  that  it  is  mere  drivel." 

.\uthor:  "Sir,  it  is  my  misfortune,  not  my  fault. 
Just  as  I  was  beginning  the  seventeenth  chapter,  I 
discovered,  quite  accidentally,  what  I  was  driving  at." 
—Ptuk. 


An  Apt  Description. — YouN(;  Mr.  Freshly 
(to  his  tutor) :  "  Will  you  tell  me  something  of  the 
Reign  of  Terror  ?     You  know  all  about  it,  I  telieve." 

.\bsent-minded  Professor:  "Reign  of  terror? 
Know  all  about  it  ?  I  should  say  I  did.  Six  children 
at  my  house— oldest  nine,  youngest  three— and  all 
down  with  the  whooping-cough."— 77/-.ff;Vj. 


\ 


His  Status.- Kind  Friend:  "Did  you  tell  the 
girl  that  you  were  willing  to  die  for  her  ?  " 
Rejected  Suitor  :  "  Yes." 
Kind  Friend  :  "  WTiat  did  she  say  ? " 
Rejected  Suitor:  "Told  me  to  consider  myself 
a  dead  one."— Philadelphia  Telegraph. 


Something  'Wrong. —"  What's  matter?"  de- 
manded the  slightly  fuddled  man,  as  he  got  aboard 
the  car,  "  ain't  this  the  car  I  want  ? " 

"What?"  snapped  the  conductor.  "How  do  I 
know  ?  " 

"  Oh,  you  must  'a'  knowed  it  or  you  wouldn't  'a' 
stopped  an'  let  me  ketch  yer."— Philadelphia  Press. 


An  Aid  to  Those  Who  are  FoiI<inriBg  the 
War. — If  the  place  is  on  the  Chinese  coast,  remember 
the  number  of  your  laundry  ticket,  multiply  by  six, 
subtract  what  is  left,  and  find  the  puzzle.  If  a  Rus- 
sian name,  add  three  portions,  sneeze,  cross  your 
fingers,  and  forget  it.— New  Orleans  Times-Democrat. 


THE 


The  Largest  Circulating  Librartf  in  the  World 


BOTH 

$5Too 


One  Tear's  Membership  in  The  Booklovers  Library  giving  you  all 

the  good  new  books  published  immediately   upon  publication —  ^^    rtrt 

exchanging  as  often  as  you  wish — wherever  you  wish    .       -       -  <P  J»\/v 

One  Tear's  Subscription  to  The  Booklovert  Maga^int — one  of  the  best  <C'l   C\C\ 

illustrated  monthly  magazines  published  in  the  world    -        -        -  «p»J»V/\/ 


Send  $5.00  and  begin  at  once.      Club  Service  can  be  arranged  in  small  cities. 
Address:  THE  BOOKLOVERS  LIBRARY,  Dept.  C,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 


TheEoiitabkWaY 

Individuals  and  corporations 
are  offered  the  services  of 
trained  specialists  in  the  con- 
duct of  financial  affairs.  Es- 
tates are  administered,  invest- 
ments made,  property  bought 
and  sold,  and  every  form  of 
trusteeship  accepted. 

Unsurpassed  financial  con- 
nections give  the  company  ex- 
ceptional advantages  in  invest- 
ments. Securities  of  proven 
worth  are  for  sale.  Chicago 
property  and  investments  are 
cared  for  in  the  interests  of 
non-residents.  Trust  and  in- 
vestment funds  draw  interest. 
Write  for  booklet  "The  Equita- 
ble Way." 

TAE 

EQUITABLE 

XWLiST  COMPANY. 

15Z  MONROE    ST  CH ICA60 

It  is  the  custom  of  the  Company 
to  continue  the  professional  relations 
of  members  of  the  bar  to  matters 
which  they  may  be  instrumental  in 
placing  in  its  charge. 


The  only  dog 


proof  lid. 


For  Garbage 

open  cans  are  unsanitary — offensive. 

Witt's  Corrugated  Can 

has  close-fitting  lid,  shuts  in  all  odor.  Impossible 
for  dogs  to  scatter  contents.  Made  of  steel,  galva- 
nized. Will  outwear  two  of  any  other  can.  See 
that  "Vl'itt's  Corrugated  Can"  is  stamped  in  the 
lid.  Get  "  IVitt'i  Pail "  for  carrying  garbage. 
jisi  yaur  dtaler,  if  he  hatn-  it,  write  ui. 

The  Witt  Cornice  Co.,  Dept  K,  Cincinnati,  O. 


.-"'•» 


GET  YOUR  GLASSES  AT  WHOLESALE 

Originators  of 
Fitting  Glasses 
by  Mail.  Inven- 
tors of  the 
"OCILARSCOPE." 
Examine  yonr 
eyes  without  an 
oculist,  with  our  "OCl  l,.ARSCOPE."  Sent  freewith 
catalog  of  Spectacles  and  Eye  Glasses.  See  the 
name  "Ocri-AltscoPE.-'  All  other  devices  are  in- 
fringements and  NOT  reliable.    Send  to-day. 

OK.«.\»  u.%i>ius  u'HOL,ii:$.%i.i!;  orxici.ixs  | 

404  Houseman  lilock,  Grand  Kapids,  .flleh. 


GEM 


NAIL 
CLIPPER 


Produces  the  beauty  curve 
—better  than  if  scissors 
are  used.  It  is  familiarly 
known    as    the    miniature 

manicure  set. 

TRIMS— FILES-aEANS 

AND 

REMOVES  HANGNAILS 

For  sale  everywhere — sent 
postpaid  25  cents.  Large 
size  with  sterling  silver 
handle,  for  dressing  table, 
>i.oa. 


H.   C.   COOK   CO.. 

17  .naln  St., 
AiiNonia,  C't. 


I  can  (ret  it  for  you.  Sond  me  full  dewrlp- 
tioii  and  lowest  cash  price.  My  methods 
differ  from  all  others.  My  office  l»  bead- 
quarters  forcju>h  buyers.  Makes  no  differ* 
ence  whereyon  are  located.  Write  to-dAy. 
Establishe<riS.'*l.    n.iiik  references. 

FRANK  P.  CLEVELAND 

Real  Estate  Expert,  7823  Adams  Express  BIdg.,  Chicago. 
Readers  of  Thk  Litkrart  Diobst  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertisers. 


resc^n^ 


•^v^ 


CURES  WHILE  YOU  SLEEP 

Whooping  Cough,  Croup, 
Bronchitis,  Coughs,  Grip,  Hay 
Fever,  D  i  phtheria,Scarlet  Fever 

Don't  fall  to  tisc  Cresolene 
for  tlic  distressing  and  often 
fatal  affections  for  which  it  is 
recomniondcd.  For  more  than  twenty  years 
we  have  had  the  most  conclusive  assurances 
that  there  is  nothing  better.  Ask  your 
physician  about  it. 

An  irifcrcstin;;  <l(_*scri[>tive  booklet  is  sent  frf'e,  which  gives 
the  highest  testimonials  as  to  its  value.  AM  Drii|f|flHt». 
VAPO.rRES«I.EXE  CO..  ISOFnlton  Strfrt,  »w  York. 


DO  YOU  WANT  CASH 


you  TO  fit 


Real  Estate  or  Business  ? 
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CurreiiL  Eveiii: 


Foreign. 

Russo-Japanese  War. 

April  n.— Russian  offensive  plans,  says  a  report 
from  St.  Petersburg,  will  not  be  complete  until 
late  in  the  summer,  wlien  it  is  expected  tliat 
500,000  troops  will  be  in  the  held  and  that  tlie 
Baltic  fleet  will  be  in  Far  Eastern  waters.  The 
Russian  fortifications  at  New-Chwang  fire  on 
pilot-boats  and  merchantmen,  owing  to  a  mis- 
understanding of  signals. 

April  12.— .\  patrol  of  fifty  Japanese  is  surprised 
and  killed  on  the  island  of  Samalind  in  the  Valu 
River.  The  British  cruiser £s/>Jcg-/c  and  the  last 
of  the  merchant  steamers  leave  New-Chwang. 
and  the  port  is  now  practically  closed  to  trade. 

April  13.— The  Russian  battle-ship  Petropavlovsk, 
leacl  ng  tlie  Port  .\rthur  squadron  in  line  of 
battle  to  meet  tlie  Japanese  fleet  is  destroyed: 
Vice-.\dmiral  Makaroff  and  600  officers  and  men 
are  killed  or  drowned.  Russian  advices  declare 
the  ship  struck  a  Russian  mine,  but  Rear- 
Admiral  Uriu  says  the  sinking  of  the  PetropaT- 
lovsk  was  due  to  an  attack  by  Admiral  Togo's 
flotilla.  The  Russian  torpedo-boat  destroyer  Bcz- 
strasliiii  is  also  sunk  by  the  Japanese,  with  the  loss 
of  fifty  officers  and  men.  The  Russian  battle-ship 
Pobieda  strikes  a  mine  and  is  badly  damaged. 
Skirmishes  continue  between  the  Japanese  and 
Russian  forces  on  opposite  banks  of  the  Yalu. 

April  14.  -China  gives  assurances  to  Russia  that  no 
Japanese  officers  are  employed  in  tlie  Northern 
Chinese  armies.  .Admiral  Skrydloft  is  appointed 
to  succeed  .Admiral  Makaroft  in  command  of  the 
Russian  fleet  in  the  Far  East. 

-April  15. — .Admiral  Togo's  fleet  bombards  Port  .Ar- 
thur for  three  hours,  the  forts  and  war-ships  re- 
turning the  fire.  France  and  Great  Britain 
protest  against  duties  on  textile  fabrics  in  Japan's 
new  tariff.  The  palace  of  the  Emperor  of  Korea, 
at  Seoul,  is  burned  to  the  ground.  .Admiral 
Alexeieft  notifies  the  Powers  that  war  corre- 
spondents using  wireless  telegraphy  to  send  re- 
ports from  the  war  zone  will  be  treated  as  spies. 

April  16. — Admiral  Togo  attributes  the  destruction 
of  the  Russian  battle-ship  Petropavlcn'sk  to 
mines  placed  at  the  entrance  to  Port  .Arthur  by 
the  torpedo-boats  of  the  Japanese  fleet. 

April  17. — .A  small  force  of  Cossacks  enter  Song- 
Chiu,  on  the  northeastern  Korean  coast. 

Other  Foreign  News. 

April  11.  -German  troops  in  Southwest  Africa  de- 
feat three  thousand  Hereros  near  Okahandja ; 
the  Germans  lose  four  killed  and  eleven 
wounded. 

.April  12. —  The  .Spanish  Premier,  Senor  Maura,  is 
stabbed  by  an  anarchist  at  Barcelona ;  the  in- 
jury is  not  serious. 

.April  13.— The  British  expedition  in  Tibet  reaches 
Gyangtse. 

April  16. — The  Hereros  in  Southwest  .Africa  attack 
Colonel  Lieutwein's  column  near  Orlumbo,  but 
are  repulsed  with  heavy  loss  after  ten  hours' 
fighting. 


Domestic. 


Congress. 


ippropriating  $3,000,000  for  river 
rk  is  passed. 


April  M.—Seuate :   Democrats,  under  Senator  Gor- 
man's leadership,  continue  their  fight  for  an  in- 
vestigation of  the  Post-office  Department. 
House:    A  bill  a^ 
and  harbor  wor 

April  12.— Senate :  The  Post-office  appropriation 
bill  is  passed,  and  the  amendments  to  the  Immi- 
gration act  looking  to  closer  scrutiny  of  aliens 
are  favorably  reported. 

House:  The  report  of  the  McCall  Investigating 
Committee  acquits  memters  of  Congress  of  con- 
nection with  the  postal  scandal,  but  censures 
Mr.  Bristow.  A  spirited  discussion  of  the  race 
question  takes  place. 

April  IT,.— Senate:  The  bill  providing  for  the 
government  of  the  Panama  Canal  zone  is  con- 
sidered. 

House:  The  General  Deficiency  bill,  carrying 
$10,388,000,  is  reported  to  the  House.  The  biil 
amendmg  the  Philipi)ine  (jovernment  law,  to 
encourage  internal  improvement,  is  considered. 

April  n.— Senate :  Senator  Dietrich,  of  Nebraska, 
is  exonerated  by  the  special  committee  which 
investigated  the  charges  against  him.     Debate 
on  the  Panama  Civil  bill  is  continued. 
House:  The  Philippine  bill  is  passed. 

April  15. — Senate:  The  Panama  Civil  bill  is  passed. 
.Senator  Bailey,  of  Texas,  attacks  the  Civil  .Serv- 
ice Law. 

House:  The  General  Deficiency  bill  is  considered. 

Pi\)T\\  ih.' Senate :  An  agreement  with  the  Indians 
of  the  Devil's  Lake  Reservation  is  discussed. 
House:  The  General  Deficiency  bill  is  discus.\;d, 
and  several  District  of  Columbia  bills  are  passed. 
Representative  Patterson  of  Tennessee,  criti- 
cizes President  Roosevelt. 


^^'^'A''A»'A'<^<^'^'^<J(»<^<^"^'A'<^'i''^'J(''A' 


Pope  Manufacturing  Co. 

Chainless  Bicycles 


•WITH 


Two-Speed  Gear  and  Coaster  BraKe 


REPRESENT 
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The  culmination  of  progressive  enterprise 


Eastern  Department, 
Hartford,  Cumi. 


Western  Department 
Chicago,  111. 


"Coltimbia"  "Rambler" 

"Cleveland"  "Crescent" 

"Tribtine"  "  MonarcK  " 

"Crawford"  "Imperial" 


Catalogues  free  at  our  10,000  dealers'  stores,  or  any 
one  catalogue  mailed  on  receipt  of  2-cent  stamp. 


PUT  YOUR  MONEY 
IN  UPPER  PENINSULA  LAND 

$10.00  doAvn  and  $10.00  per  month  will  buy  you  40  acres  of  good  farming  land  in  the 
Upper  Peninsula  of  Michigan.  This  land  is  close  to  markets,  good  towns  and  railroads. 
Hundreds  of  settlers  will  go  to  this  country  this  Spring,  and  land  values  will  increase.  NOW 
is  your  time  to  make  a  safe,  permanent,  profitable  investment.  No  ifs  nor  ands  about  it.  Write 
us  to-day — now.  Upper  Peninsula  Land  Co.,  Ltd.,  906  Washington  Arcade,  Detroit, 
Michigan.     F.  J.  Merriam,  Gen.  Mgr. 

Illinois  Trust  &  Savings  Bank.  Chieaeo,  Illinois 
Colonial  Trust  Company,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Cleveland  Cliffs  Iron  Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


NOW  DEPOSITED  IN  TBE  BANK 

$75,000.00 

IN  CASH  GIVEN  AWAY. 

To  arouse  interest  in,  and  to  advertise  the 
GREAT  ST.  LOUIS  WORLD'S  FAIR, 

this    enormous    sum  will  be  distributed. 
Full  information  will  be  sent  you  ABSO- 
LUTELY  FREE.       Just    send    your 
name  and  address  on  a  postal  card  and 
■we  will  send  you  full  particulars. 

World's  Fair  Contest  Co., 

108  N.  8th  street 
St.  Louis,  IVIo. 


THE 

WINDOW 
SHADE 

qutSTlON 


c 


j-sipiiokly  scttloil  with  a 

MARTSMOl^W 

Shade  liollcr. 

It  saves  time,  worry  and  shades.  If 
you  want  the  [reiiuine  look  for  the  aig- 
naturo  on  the  label. 
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Whatt    Is    Daus*    Tip  -  Top  ? 

TO  IMf«»VE  that  Dans'  "Tip-Top" 
is  the  best  and  simplest  device  for 
makinyr  lOO  coplex  from  pen-wiit- 
ten  and  50  cuplea  from  typewrit- 
ten oriprinal,  v\e  will  ship  complete 
duplicator,    cap   size,    without 
deposit,  on  ten  (10)day§>'trlul 

\Pr/cei 

\Discoufti  o/',ii\-^?,,  or 

THE  FELIX  F.  DAUS  DUPLICATOR  CO. 
Daii.>ii    Biiildini?,    Ill    Joliii   St.,    Kew  York    City. 


7.30lessTrade    ^^^^^ 


t  PAGE'S  PHOTO  PASTE 


IN   JARS  AND   TUBES 

Dries  quickly  —  never  discolors  the 
print.  Very  slrotiK  — corners  will  not 
curl  up.  Invaluable  for  photo  or  gen- 
eral use.  Largest  bottle  now  on  the 
market  for  .1  cents.  In  bulk  for 
large  users,  carton  work,  etc. 


Russia  Cement  Co.g,'S^f.^^I*r?s':•c 
L^  PAGE'S  GLUE 


ass.  IMfrs.of 

STRONGEST 
lh4THE 


You  Will 


If   you 
will 


Never  Forget 


purchase  and  study  our  little  book,  entitled 
" AssiMiL.ATivE  Mkmory,"  embracing  the 
entire  world-famous  Loisettc  Mctnory  System, 
price  only  #2.50,  you  will  c]uickly  perfect 
your  memory  so  as  to  avoid  all  the  little  slips 
and  big  lapses.  FUNK  &  WAGNALLS 
COMPANY,  Sole  Publishers,   i;o  Lafayette 

(Place,   I 
£li  Remember 
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Other  Domestic  News. 

April  II. — The  United  States  Supreme  Court  dis- 
misses the  case  of  Minnesota  against  the  North- 
ern Securities  Company  on  the  ground  of  no 
jurisdiction. 

April  12. — The  New  York  Republican  State  Con- 
vention indorses  Roosevelt  and  directs  delegates 
to  vote  for  his  nomination. 
New  Haven.  Conn.,  elects  caucus  delegates  favor- 
ing \V.  R.  Hearst. 

April  13. — Five  officers  and  twenty-seven  men  are 
killed  by  tlie  explosion  of  powder,  due  to  the  ig- 
niting of  a  charge  in  a  12-inch  gim  of  the  battle- 
ship A/Jssoi/ri,  wliile  at  target  practise  off  Pen- 
sacola. 

April  14. — The  West  Virginia  and  Maine  Repub- 
lican state  conventions  instruct  for  Roosevelt. 
The  New  Jersey  Democratic  state  convention 
splits  over  the  seating  of  Hearst  delegates,  and 
the  Hearst  men  hold  a  rump  cojivention,  electing 
contesting  delegates. 

April  15.— The  Farmers'  Trust,  with  $50,000,000  au- 
thorized capital,  is  incorporated  in  South  Da- 
kota. 

Andrew  Carnegie  gives  $5,0:0.000  to  provide  for 
those  who  risked  their  lives  for  others,  and  for 
the  widows  and  orphans  of  those  whose  lives 
were  sacrificed  for  others. 

The  12-inch  gun  crew  of  the  battle-ship  Texas 
establishes  a  new  world's  record  for  fast  and 
accurate  gunning. 


CHESS. 

[All  communications  for  this  Department  should  be 

addressed:  "  Chess-Editor,  Literary 

Digest.  ] 

Problem  924. 

By  F.  G.xm.age, 

Honorable  Mention  Haiiipstead  and  Highgate 

Express  Tourney,  1904. 

Black— Seven  Pieces. 


a    B    « ^ » 


ss?  %>*?? 

^  M  w 


m.       ''mm.       'mif* 


^ 


I        «        ^        •  a 


White— Eight  Pieces. 

3  R  2  r  b;    i  K  Q  5 ;    6si:    iPiBsb;    6ri: 
3kP2q;  8;iS2R3. 
White  mates  in  two  moves. 

Problem  925. 

By  W.  B.  H.  Meiners. 

First  Vnz^  Nedcrlatidschoi  S/iaakbond  Tonm^y. 

Black  — Nine  Pieces. 


PI  1 

„ i 


^^  p 


■^m 


\ 


i  M'^m    m 


White— Seven  Pieces. 

5S2;   3R3b;   sKpi;    1P6:  pikp4;   PjpQ; 
1  p  P  4  b ;  5  S  2. 

White  mates  in  three  moves. 


When  Gutenberg  introduced  the  art  of  printing  from  movable  types,  about  450  years  ago,  it  was  the 
fashion  to  make  books  of  an  immense  size.  These  big  tomes  were  bound  with  wooden  boards,  cov- 
ered with  thick  leather.  The  technical  designation  for  that  size  of  folio  is  "elephant,"  certainty  a 
most  appropriate  name. 


NELSON'S 


New  Century  Library 


is  the  handsoniest,  richest  and  most  convenient  form 
in   which   Standard    Authors   were   ever    published. 

By  the  use  of  Nelson's  India  Paper, 

f/'f  the  thinnest  opaque  printing  paper 

'   in  the  world,  works  which  formerly 

occupied    two    large    volumes  (T^^ 

are  now  produced  in 
•=^a  one  small  volume  of  handy  pocket 
size,  and  yet  the  size  of  type  remains 
This  library  contains  the  complete  works  of 


THE 
OLD 


same 


DICKENS.     THACKERAY     AND     SCOTT 

SOLD  IN  SINGLE  VOLUMES  OR  IN  SETS 

Cloth,  gilt-top,  gilt-back,  $1.00  per  volume  ;  Leather  limp,  gilt-top,  frontispiece,  bookmark,  $1.25 ; 
Library  edition,  leather  boards,  gilt-edges,  frontispiece,  bookmark,  #1.50 

Selected  Works  of  the  Best  Authors  in  the  New  Century  Library,  including 

Tennyson,  Burns,  Bunyan,  etc. 

Handsomely  bound  in  Cloth,  gilt  top,  5i.oo;   Leather  Limp,  gilt-top,  frontispiece,  $1.50  per  volume. 

For  sale  by  all  booksellers  or  sent  postpaid  on  receipt  0/ price. 

THOMAS    NELSON    &   SONS.    Publishers.    37    East    I8IK    Street.   New  York 


If  your  music 


in  U.  S.  stamps  and  we  will  send 
(prepaid)  one  of  the 

DitsonHalf-DoUar  Series 

Full  folio  size  and  the  greatest  values 
ever  given  in  music  collections 

Do  not  confuse  these  with  CHEAP  music 

They  represent  such  composers  as 

Mucagnl,  Bohm,  Behr.  Gabriel-Marie,  Ascher,  Braga, 
Boccherini,  Mendelssohn,  Rubinstein,  Raff,  Schnmann, 
Handel,  Burgmuller,  Reinecke,  etc.,  are  beaatifully 
printed  on  eitra  quality  paper  and  well  bound. 

If  bought  as  Sheet  Music  these  collec- 
tions would  cost   $$.00   or    more  each 

Dance  Waltzes  for  the  Piano.    64  pages. 

Eaay  Four -hand  Pieces  (2d  and  ord  grades).  62  pages. 

Easy  Pieces  in  Easy  Keys,    bn  pages. 

Easy  Salon  Music  for  the  Piano.    64  pages. 

Favorite  Daets  for  Violin  and  Piano.    §)  pages. 

Forty  Very  Easy  Piano  Pieces.    t>4  pages. 

Four-Hand  Recreations  ("d  grade).    62pages. 

Marches  and  Two-Steps  for  the  Piano.    62  pages. 

Very  Easy  Piano  Snets  (1st  and  2d  grades).     60  pages. 

Sold  by  Slusic  Dealers  or  mailed  as  above. 

OLIVER  DITSON  COMPANY 

B-L51  Dept    7^     160  Tremont  St.,  Boston 


Learn  the  Truth 

Ilo  J  OU  kuOM' 

that  th«-m.ain  cause  of  unhappi- 
nf  ."js.  ill-health,  sickly  children 
jtnd  divorce  is  admitted  by  phy- 
sicians and  shown  by  court 
rf  cords  to  be  ignorance  of  the 
laws  of  self  and  sex? 

Sexology 

ILLUSTRATED 
<'oiitaliis  In  one  volume — 

Knowledge  u  Young  Man  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Young  Husband  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Father  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Father  Should  Impart  to  His  Son. 
Medical  Knowledge  a  Husband  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Young  Woman  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Young  Wife  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Mother  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Mother  Should  Impart  to  Her  Daughter. 
Medical  Knowledge  a  Wife  Should  Have. 

By  WTLLI.\M  H.  W.\LLING.  A.M..  M.D. 

»!<•  Edittitn.     Enlarrifil  null  THustrateil.     Kich 
Cloth  Binding.    J-'iill  gold  stamp.    $2.00. 

Write  for  "Other   IVnpIe's  Oiiinions"   and  T.-ible  of  ContcQts, 
also  lUO-pai.'e  illustratcii  calulo^'iie  "-f  books  of  iiitrit — FREE. 

PURITAN  PUB.  CO.,  Dept.  B.Philadelphia 


A  TIMELY  BOOK 

IN  THE  TOILS 

By  MRS.  A.  G.  PADDOCK 

i2mo,  300  pages.     Paper  cover,  25  cents. 
This  book  gives  tlie  inside  history  of  Mormonism  and 
discloses  facts  that  all  should  Icnow  at  this  time.   Sold 
by  all  booksellers  or  mailed  to  any  address  on  receipt 
of  price  by 
J.  S.  Ogilvie  Publishing  Co.,  56  Rose  St.,  New  York. 


5t10RTnANDIN30 

DAYS 


WE  GUARANTEE  toteach  our  course  in 
Shorthand  couipiete  iu  ^U  days  study  of  5  hours  | 

each.    No  ruled  lines  ;no  position ;  no  shading,  

dots, nor  dashes.  Nolonglistof  word-signstoconfuse.  Easy.simple* 
speedy,  practical.  Students  In  iiieh  -  ^rade  por^ltlons. 
employers  pleased.  La wyers, doctors, literary  f oik, clubwooien, 
can  now  acquire  Shorthand  with  ease  for  use  in  their  callings  No 
need  to  spend  months,  as  with  old  systems.  **Boyd*«  8y  llablo 
SyBtem."  20th  century  wonder,  is  the  best.  Flr«t  TLopsoq 
ttent    Free   with   testimonials,    booklets,  etc      Write  to-day. 

CHICAGO    CORRESPONDENCE    SCHOOLS. 

(Incorporated)  102*2  Aatlooal  l*ife   building,    Chlcsgo,  UL 


LEARfr=^ 


^li*}. 


^flf. 


IJy  <'<>rresi>t»atleii<e  iroiii  C<»iirt  lt«-|><>rt»TS. 
We  do  the  largest  court  reportin?  business  in  the 
world  and  teach  the  .same  standard  system  we  use. 
We  make  no  fake  claims;  we  te.nch  no  fake  shorthand. 
Write  for  "Success  .Shonhaiid"  and  copy  of  guar- 
anty, sent  free.  AVA  LTOX.  ,1 A  MKS  &  F<)KI>, 
Suite  23,  77-79  Clark  Street,  Chic.ieo,  III. 


During  His  Recent  Visit  East  Our  Manager  was  Fortunate  in  Securing 
Unusual  Bargains  in  Publishers'  Remainders,  which  we  are  offering  at  Prices 
that  cannot  fail  to  Make  Us  Many  New  Friends.    You  cannot  afford  to  miss  this 

REMAINDER   BOOK   SALE 

Send  to-da-y  for  corrvplete  price  list 

THE  PILGRIM  PRESS  %^^r/.P  175  WabasK  Ave.,  Chicago 
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Pears' 

The  more  purely  negative  soap  is, 
the  nearer  does  it  approach  perfection. 

Unless  you  have  used  Pears'  soap 
you  probably  do  not  know  what  we 
mean  by  a  soap  with  no  free  fat  or  al- 
kali in  it — nothing  but  soap. 

Established  over  loo  years. 


THE  LITERARY  DIGEST 


Two  Problematists. 

The  Chess-Editor  of  the  Brooklyn  Eagle  calls  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  comparatively  few  problema- 
tists have  distinguished  themselves  as  players.  The 
following  game,  in  the  Championship  Match  of  the 
Metropolitan  Chess-League  of  New  England,  was 
played  by  Mr.  H.  W.  Barry,  of  Boston,  one  of  our 
solvers  and  a  problematist  of  international  fame,  and 
Mr.  W.  I.  Kennard,  of  Melrose,  Mass.,  a  composer  of 
rare  ability. 

Vienna  Opening. 


MD 


is  the  term 
applied  to  the 
random  incan- 
tations  by 
which  the 
ancient  magi- 
cians earned 
their  livings,— 
until  they  were 
burned  at  stake 
by  their  exci- 
ted patrons. 
Modern  ink 
users  laboring 
■with  the  pro- 
ducts of  in- 
cantation methods  have  no  such  remedy; 
but  they  can  get  the  welcome  advantage  of 
scientific  methods  and  long  experience  if 
they  only  ask  for 

CARTER'S    INKS 


Vovir  Idle  Morvey   C 
SKo\ild  EaLrn  ^ 


Estab.  over  10  Years 

No   Speculation 

Under  >.  V.  Banking 

Dept.  Supervision 


But  place  it  where  you  are  sure  it 
will  be  free  from  speculation. 

The  IndDstrlal  Savings  &  Loan  Co. 
will  be  pleased  to  furnish  full  informa- 
tion regarding  its  methods.  Endorsed 
"\  the  most  conservative  authorities 
uii'.n  investments. 

We  will  pay  .1  per  rent,  per  annntii  on 
jour  sarlneis.  Earnings  commence  at 
once  and  paid  fi)r  every  da>'  in  our 
care.  Subject  to  withdrawal  at  any 
time.     Write  to-day  for  particulars. 

Assets, SI,700,non 

Surplus  and  Profits,        16o,0ii0 

I.VDISTRIAL    SAVIXCS    &    LO.IS     CO., 
1139   Broadway,    »iv  York. 


PIAZZA  COMFORT 


JAPSTICK 


I  With  the  comfort  of  beautiful  moonlipht  cvon- 

in(f!*on  the  piazza,  there  la  a  suppestionof  nmnyl 
Ithin^TH  not  no  pleasant  —  moHquiioen  nnd  oihcrl 
linHects,  which  »o  thoroughly  mar  Ihe  eiijoy- 
luent   of  outdoor    life. 

The  only  article   mnrle 
Ithat  fumlMhei)  real    relief 

Ifrom  monquitoeii,  black  DRIVES  AWAY 
■  flies,  Knat^i  moths,  etc  ■-»-*—,,,--.— ^-^  ■ 
I  Do  not  confound  thoreal  MriNri  ITllrrsI 
lorienlal  Jap»tick  with  '""*^V  "'  '  "'-^| 
I  the  common  Jo«s-stIck.  Kaeh  stick  bumn  an  | 
I  hour.     Full  size  box.  Bent  poHtpaid,  25  cents. 

ITheCulecideCo.,  170  Summer  St.,  Boston. 


KLI 


KENNARU. 

Black. 
P-tC4 

B4  (a) 
R-Q  B  3(b) 
Kt-K  2 
Kt-Kt  3  (c) 

P-Q  3  (d) 
B-K  3 
P  X  B 


BARRY. 

White. 

1  P-K  4 

2  Kt-Q  B  3  B 

3  B-B  4         - 

4  P-Q  3 

sQ-Rs 

6  Kt-B  3 

7  Kt-Kt  5 

8  B  X  B 

9  Kt  X  R  P!  K— B  2 

10  Kt-Kt  5chK-B  3 

11  Q— B  3  ch   Kt— B  5 

12  B  X  Kt(e)  P  X  B 

13  Q  X  P  ch     K-Kt  3 

14  Kt  X  P  (f)  Q— K  2 

15  g-B  5  ch    K-R  3 

16  Kt-B  4  Cg)  Q— K  sq 

17  P-l<.R4(h)  R— Bsq 

18  g-Kt  5  ch    K— R  2 

19  P— R  5(k)    Kt— g  2 

20  Q-Kt  6ch    K— Kt  sq 

21  Q  X  Q  Q  R  X  g 
Kt— K  4 


BARRV. 

IV/ilte. 

24  P-B  3 

25  K-g  2 

26  Kt-R  4 

27  K  X  Kt 

28  R-R  3 

29  Q  P  X  P 

30  Kt— B  3 

31  Q  Kt— K  2  P-B  4 

32  R— g  sq       P— R  4 
3R-g7         "^     ^ 


KENNARD. 
Black. 
Kt— K   6 

P-Q  4 
Kt  X  P 
B— B  7 
P  X  P 
P-Q  Kt  4 
P— Kt  s 


P-R 


34  P— Kt  3(1)  P  X  P  ch 


22  P— K  Kt  3 
K— K  2 


Kt-Kt 


35PXP 

36  K— Kt  2 

37  P-Kt  4 

38  Kt-B  sq 

39  R-Q  8  ch 

40  R  X  R 

41  Kt  (B4)- 

K  2 

42  P— R  6         P  X  P 

43  R  X  P  ^       P-B  5 

44  R — Q  Kt  6  Resigns. 


R— R  sq 
R-R  6 
K  R-Rsq 
R— R  8 
K-B2 
R  X  R 
R-R  6 


Notes  by  Mr.  Barry. 

(a)  Kt— K  B  3,  followed  by  P-Q  4,  is  probably  the 
best  defense  to  this  opening. 

(b)  Not  necessarily  bad,  if  followed  at  once  by  Kt— 
B  3.    To  develop  this  Kt  at  K  2  was  bad. 

(c)  Perhaps,  in  view  of  subsequent  proceedings,  it 
it  would  have  been  well  to  yield  a  Pawn  at  once  by 
playing  P-Q  4  or  by  Castling. 

(d)  Suppose  6..,  Q-B  3;  7  B-K  Kt  5,  Q-Q3; 
8  Kt-K  R  4,  Q-Q  5 ;  9  Castles,  K  R,  or  even  Q  R, 
would  retain  the  advantage,  as  in  the  latter  case  the 
white  K  B  P  can  not  be  captured,  nor  can  the  Black 
Q  P  advance. 

(e)  If  first  P— K  R  4,  of  course  the  black  King  need 
not  stay  where  he  was. 

(f)  White  tried  for  an  '"announced  mate"  by  Q— B 
7  ch,  but  gave  it  up  as  a  bad  job.    Luckily,  also,  as  no 
such  possibility  existed  at  this  stage.    Of  course  Kt 
B  7  is  met  by  R  -  K  B  sq. 

(g)  White  again  tried  for  '"  a  goal  from  the  field." 
P— K  Kt  4  could  be  answered  by  P— K  Kt  3.  The 
text-move  seemed  strongest,  all  round,  but  as  White 
subsequently  pointed  out,  P— K  R  4  would  have 
placed  a  strong  "'bind"  on  the  position,  and  threat- 
ened immediately  to  win  by  P— K  Kt  4,  while  prevent- 
ing P— K  Kt  3.    For  example  : 

16..,  P-K  Kt3;  17  Q-Kt  jch,  K-R  2;  18  Q  x  Q 
ch,  K-R  3;  IQ  Q-Kt  7  ch,  K-R  4;  20  Kt-B  4  ch, 
K-Kt  5:  21  O  X  P  ch.  K  xKt;  22  Q-Kt  3  mate. 
Therefore  Black  would  be  compelled  to  play  Q-B  3, 
when  would  follow  Q  x  Q  and  K  x  B  7,  winning  a 
piece. 

(h)  Meaning  to  continue  with  P-K  Kt  7  and  stoi> 
ping  P— K  Kt  4  by  Black. 

(k)  White  was  now  three  Pawns  plus,  but  his  at- 
tack could  be  continued  only  by  an  exchange  of 
Queens,  for  which  the  text-move  provided.  Black 
could  not  prevent  this,  as  the  R  P  would  further  ad- 
vance. Suppose  19..,  R— B3;  20  P— R  6,  R  X  P 
(best);  21  RxRch,  PxR;  22  Q— B  5  ch,  K— Rsq; 
23  Kt— K  6,  Q-K  2;  24  Q-Kt  6,  Kt— Q  2;  2s  Q-Kt 


F    YOU    PLAY 


CHESS^ 


^'ou    will 
author  of 


find    the   book    by  James   Mason, 
■'  Principles  of  Chess,"  entitled 


t5he  ART  OF  CHESS 

liinnensely  entertaining  and   instructive.     It   is  a 
book  of  438  pages,  handsomely  bound  and  full  of 
information  for  students  and  advanced  players. 
2d  and  Revised  Edition.     i2mo,   cloth.     Only  8 
copies  on  hand.     $2.00,  Postpaid. 

yFUNK  &  WAGNALLS  OMPANY.  Pubs.,  NEW  YORK^ 


[April  23,  1904 


LettKeMei\¥asK 

if  tKey  worvt  get  yovi 

P»earlirve 
see  if        WtS^- 
tKey  doKt,      -* 
say  tKa.t  '   *^ 
wasKiixg  with' 
Soap  is  too  hard  for 

AiwWoirvaa 


Makes  Wonvaris  Work  of  WasKirvg 


fSlinds 


When  used  to  enclose  your  piazza  add 
a  room  to  your  house  and  increase  your 
summer  comfort — letting  you  live  out- 
doors. .Admit  light  or  air  wherever 
wanted  and  perfectly  screen  the  sun- 
light. The  most  satisfactory  window 
shades. 

Also  Screens  and  Sliding  Blinds. 
Made  on  honor  and guaratiteed  to  give 
satisfaction.  Send  for  estimates.,  giving 
sizes  of  zi'ittdows.   Catalog  P  on  request. 

Burlington  Venetian  Blind  Co.,  Burlington,  Vt. 


■&' 


PURE  WATER 

Clear  as  crystal-  a  heahh  saver. 
Eradicates  disease  germs.  Simple 
and  clicap.  For  full  particulars 
addre.ss  Dept.  A. 

TEAKETTLE  WATER  STILL  CO. 
YOUNGSTOWN  OHIO 


PUR  El 
'ATER 


Write  for  Price  List. 
H.  Ballanl,  3a7  Pitlsfield,  Mass 

Readers  of  Ths  Litbrart  Digest  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  ;\'hen  writing  to  advertisers, 


Individual 

Communion 

Cups 


custom  at    the   communion 
not    tolerate    in     your   own 


SANITARY 


Why  do   you  permit  a 

tal)le    which    you    would 

liome  ?  The  use  of  the  individual  communion  ser 
vice  grows  daily  Are  you  open  to  conviction? 
Would  you  like  lo  see  a  list  of  the  churches  in 
which  it  is  used  and  know  the  satisfaction  it  gives  f 

.Viiirf   fnr  our  frrr  bonk— It  trlls  all  about 
It.       .\    trial  outfit   sent    free  on   request. 

COMMUNION   OUTFIT   CO..  Oept.    L,  Rochester.  N.  T. 
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SPECIAL  BUGGY  ANNOUNCEMENT 


This  is  Our  Celebrated 

Split 

Hickory^ 

Special 

It  is  the  Kins  of  all   Top 
Bugj^ien.    It  is  made  the  best ' 
that  skilled  labor  and_money  ' 
can  make  it.    We  send   " 
it  anywhere  on 

30  Days  Free  Trial 

A  similar  buppy  e 
not  as  cood  would) 
costalleait$76. 


Our  $50  Split  Hickory  Special 


We  Manufacture  Over  100  Styles 


1 


H:)i 


$3750 


We  have  so 
extensively 

advertised  _  _  _ 

and  it  has  had  such  a  wonderful  sale  everywhere  that  we  find,  from  our  mail, 
some  people  seem  to  be  under  the  impression  we  only  make  this  one  particu- 
lar Bug-g-y.    We  beg  to  announce  to  the  readers  of  this  paper  that 

Of  Split  Hickory 
VEHICLES 
and  sell  them  all  direct  from  our  factory  to  the  user'at  factory  prices.  This 
line  comprises  Buggies.  Surreys,  I'haetons,  Doctor's  Phaetons, 
Stanhopes,  Driving  Wagons,  Road  Wagons,  Platform  Spring 
Wagons,  Delivery  Wagons,  Road  Carts  and  a  complete  line  of  all  styles 
of  Harness.  Every  vehicle  we  sell  is  a  Split  Hickory  Vehicle  and  has 
many  points  of  merit  not  found  in  other  vehicles. 
Wesellthemallon     ^Q    [^^y^     fj-gg     Jfjg| 

Our  reputation  for  fair  dealing 
is  unquestionable   and  our 
Two  Years  Guarantee 
goes  with  every  vehicle  I 
we  sell. 
This  is  oar  $37.50  Spilt ' 
Hickory  Top  Jiuffif.v.  not 

as  Eood  as  the  Split  Hickory  Special,  but  a  world  beater 
at  the  price  we  ask  for  it. 

This  is  our  Spilt  nickory  ^TC 
dtension   Top    Surrey,  V  '  *^ 

complete  in  every  detail,  ^ 

and,  taking  into  consid-  i 

eratiou  the  quality  and 
the   fact    it     is    a   Split 
,  Hickory  Vehicle. the  price 
J  $75  is  wonderfully  low. 

We  do  not  attempt  to  make  a  buggy  for  around  S25  simply  because  any  fair  minded  person  who  knows  anything  whatever  about  buggies 
knows  that  a  buggy  that  is  worth  anything  cannot  be  produced  for  that  price.  Split  Hickory  Running  Gears  and  Wheels  are  all  made  of 
straight  grained  Split  Hickory,  NOT  SAWED.  Write  for  our  i^JK.E.E  ia6-i»«flre  Cafaloflr,  which  tells  all  about  Split  Hickory 
Vehicles  and  gives  description  and  prices  of  our  full  line  of  Harness. 

The  Ohio  Carriage  Mfg.  Co.,     (H.  c.  PHELPS,  President,)       5474Sixth  St.,    Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


6  ch,  K— R  sq ;  26  Castles,  Kt — B  3 ;  27  R— R  sq  ch, 
Kt— R  2;  28  Kt— Kt  5  and  wins. 

(1)  Both  this  and  the  36th  move  were  a  loss  of  time, 
as  P  R  6  would  have  proved  a  very  difficult  proposi- 
tion for  Black. 

Solution  of  Problems. 


B— R6 
K— K5 


No  918     Key-move  :  B—  B  7. 
No.  919. 
Kt— B  3,  ch 


Q-K  R  8,  mate 


K  xP 


BxQ 


Kx  B 

K-B4 

K-B  6 

Q— K  B8 

2. 

Any 
Kt-Q6ch 

2 

Any 
Q-K  8 

B— Q  3,  mate 


B — Q  3,  mate 


1!  — Q  3,  mate 


B  X  Kt  BxQ 

Other  variations  depend  on  those  given. 

Solved  by  M.  W.  H.,  University  of  Virginia;  the 
J  Rev.  I.  W.  B.,  Bethlehelm,  Pa.;  M  Marble,  Worces- 
ter, Mass.;  the  Rev.  G.  Dobbs,  New  Orleans;  F.  S. 
Ferguson,  Birmingham,  Ala.;  H.  W.  Barry,  Boston; 
A.  C.  White,  New  York  City;  F.  Gamage,  Westboro, 
Mass  ;  Dr  J  H.  S.,  Geneva,  N.  Y.;  C.  B.  E..  Youngs- 
town.  N  Y.;  R.  O'C,  San  Francisco;  W.  Runk. 
Highland  Falls,  N.  Y  ;  G.  Patterson.  Winnipeg,  Can.; 
O.  C.  Pitkin.  Syracuse,  N.  Y.;  C.  N.  F.,  Rome,  Ga.; 
W.  T  .St.  .Auburn.  Grossepointe  Farms,  Mich.;  W. 
G  Hosea,  Cincinnati ;  "  Arata."  New  York  City ;  E. 
N.  K..  Harrisburg,  Pa.;  E.  A.  C,  Kinderhook,  N.  Y.; 
O.  Wurzburg,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.;  R.  H.  Renshaw, 
University  of  Virginia  ;  the  Rev.  J.G.  Law,  Walhalla, 
S.  C;  T.  Hilgers,  Weehawken,  N  J.;  J.  E.  Wharton, 
Sherman,  Tex.;  C.  H   Schneider,  Ossian,  Ind. 

918:  "Twenty-three."  Philadelphia;  J.  H.  Louden, 
Bloomington,  111.;  J.  F.  Court.  New  York  City;  Lyn- 
don, .Athens ;  W.  D  Horter,  Williams  College,  Mass.- 
K  D.  Robinson.  Westfield,  N.  J.;  J.  M  Wantz.  Blan- 
chester,  O  ;  H  J.  Bothe.  Baltimore;  J.  G.  Overholser, 
Anamoose.  N.  D;  Z  G,  Detroit;  A  B  McGrew, 
Beaver.  Pa 

919:  ".-Mice  Too."  Denver;  H  P.  Brunner,  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania ;  Dr  J.  B  Conant,  Amsterdam. 
N  Y 

Comments  (918):   "Key line;  mates  good"— M.  M.; 


"An  entertaining  Indian"— G.  D.;  "  Clumsy" — F.  G.; 
"Well  constructed "-W.  R.;  "Fine  key"— O.  W.; 
"Sprightly  and  sparkling" — J.  G.  L.;  "Among  the 
finest"— J.  H  L. 

919:  "  Praiseworthy  "-M.  M.;  "An  able  work"— G. 
D.;  "  A  very  inferior  version  of  Traxlers's  First-Prize 
winner  in  Bohemian  Tourney  of  1895  "—F.  G.;  "Fine 
work"-J.  H.  S  ;  "  The  best  I  ever  solved"— C.  B.  E.; 
"  A  great  problem  "— C.  N.  F.;  "  The  key  is  good,  and 
the  mates  are  very  neat "— O.  W.;  "  Rather  tame  for  a 
Pradignat  prize-winner"— W.  T.  St.  A.;  "Rather 
difficult"-].  E.  W.;  "  Beautiful  and  brilliant"-).  G. 
L. 

\'ery   many  solvers  went   astray  on   91S.     Various 

methods  were  relied  upon  to  solve  it.     Q— K  6.  and  Q 

—  K  S,  intending  to  mate  by  Q  x  P  (Kt  3*  are  answer- 

Q  X  P  ch 
ed  by  P  x  R      Then  if  2 .     B— K  6,  and  R    O3 


is  answered  by 


Q-Q4 


B-B4 


This   stops   the   mate  by 


2  Q  -B  4  or  2  Kt-B  j.    The  reply  to  P  x  P  is  P  x  R. 
preventing  mate  by  Q— B  5. 

In  addition  to  those  reported,  W  G.  Greeley.  Bos- 
ton, got  916;  H.  L.  Marris,  Deadwood.  S.  D.,  912. 


The  Lasker  Ending  (April  21 
Dr.   Lasker  played  B — Kt  4.     Now   if  i 
B-Kt7       BxP 


K— R  sq 


any 


any 


4  P— R  6  wins.     If  I or 

R    Q4 
B-R5 
any  square  on  this  diagonal,  2 and  Black  must 

give  his  B  for  P.    If  i or  any  square  on  this 

B— K  sq 
diagonal,   2  B-K  6,  with  the  same  result.     .Several 
solvers  sent  i  B— Q  7,  which  will  bring  about  the  same 
results,  as  White  can  play  2  B  — K  8  or   B-K  6.     The 
latter,  however,  is   the   longer  way   on    account   of 

K  X  P  B    Kt  5 

1  — : 2 -J etc.,  etc. 

P-B  4     K-R  2  (best) 


"ASMA-STIX" 

PennaiK-ntly     K<»ll«>v«>     .%stliiiin.     Hav 
Fever,    Catarrli,    Hoadaclics. 

They  hav,.  itistaritly   and  permanently  relieveil 
thoii.>^ands  of  cases,  probably  just  like  yours.  You 
try  ".A.snm-Stix  "  Free.     Isn't  the  chance  worth 
takinef    If  you  .suffer  from  .Asthma,  Hay  Fever 
Cataiih,   or    Catarrhal    Heailache.    you'll    never 
find  relief  except  in  a  remedy  that  reaches  the 
seat  of  the  disease.    Sprays,  ointments  and  intei  - 
iial  medicines  cannot  effectively  reach  llie  mem 
braues  of  the  nose,  head  and  throat.  "Asnm-SIix  " 
is  positively  the  only  way.    Don't  take  our  word 
for  it -try  them  free.    Siinplv  .xend  your  name 
NO  MONKY,  we  will  immediately  send  vou  a  full- 
size  SI  box  eontaiiiing25  "  Asma-Stix."  "  Try  them 
and  if  they  (live  you  relief  and  comfort  arid  you 
aretheiuonviiiced  ".Asma-Stix''  are  all  weelaim 
send  us  $1.     Fair,  isn't  it/    No  remedy  in  ve.irs 
has  met  with  such  instantaneous  8ucce.«s.      Don't 
.■iiitfei-  Write  to-dav. 
(  LINTO.V  ('liK.1II('.U,' CO..  Currier  Hall,  Toledo,  Ohio 


Drink    Distilled    Water 

ABSOLUTELY  PURE 

MADE  BY 

The  Sanitary  Still 

in  your  own  Kouse 

No  trouble— tritlintt  cost.  Uo  not 
risk  Typlioid  Fever  and  other  dis- 
eases by  usine  impure  water. 
Agents  Wanted. 
Writf  J'nr  ttit^pniie  btHtklcf ,  frrf.  irith 
Itttfrs  frt/iii  pntiii/iiriit  p'ttptf. 

A.  H.  PEIRCE  MFG.  CO. 

68  N.  Green  St..  Chicago 


RUNNING  WATER,":.  COUNTRY  HOME 


RIFE 


HYDRAULIC 


Operatt'd   automatically   by  the 
power  of  any  brook  or  Bpring, 
wpi^^WI^lpO     will    deliver  a    4*<»iiNf mil    flow  in  your 
^-"^^  ^-'" '■^  *-^*^     lionse  any  distance  or  height.     No  cost 
of  niaintenuni-e.  no  attentit>n.     We^niakc  a  spfcialty  of  etjuip- 
f|  pinK  country  placcH  with  comi>lt'te  waltT-workw  systi-ms.  cxtfudiuK  to  Stable,  Green- 
house. Lawn,  Garden,  Fountain,  etc.    Catalog  aod  Ouaraotecd  Estltnale  Free. 

RIFE  PUMP  CO..  126'^  Liberty  St..  NEW  YORK 


Readers  of  Thk  Lftkrart  Digest  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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"CURE  YOURSELF 
BY  ELECTRICITY" 

New  Book    Illustrated  from  Life    Sent 
FREE  to  all  who  write. 

Why    not    find    out    what 
electricity  will  do  for  you  ? 
Write   to-day  for  our  new 
Free  Book— "C\jre 
Yourself  by  Electric- 
ity "—illustrated    with 
photos  from   life.    Shows 
now  the  New  Home  Bat- 
teries   cure    Rheumatism, 
Neuralgia,     Lumbago, 
Headaciie.  Insomnia,  Con- 
stipation   and    all    nerve 
affections     and     diseases 
arising  from  sluggish  cir- 
culation ;    also   how  they 
afford  electric  baths  ana 
beauty      mas- 
sage   without 
cost  at  home. 
We  send  our 
batteries 
Prepaid  ^^^^g^^mgg^M^ ^      PRICE 

proval  ^^^K^^flBHV^J^      c   '^^ 
without  a  ^^^^^^!^"^^^^^  Prep-.id 

cent    in  ^v^--''^  on  Approvaf 

advance  (prices  Ji.q;  and  up)  and  allow  10  DAYS 
FREE  TRIAL.    Write  for  our  Book. 

DETROIT    MEDICAL    BATTERY    CO., 
R  A  23  Walker  Block.  Detroit,  Mich. 


To  Owners  of  Gasoline  Engines. 
Automobiles,  Launches, etc. 

^•"^  Auto=Sparker 

does  away  with  all  starting  .iiid  ninnint,- 
batteries,  their  arinoyaiui.-  an.l  expeiis- . 
No  belt— no  switch — no  batteries.  Can 
be  attachyJ  to  any  engine  imw  nsing 
batteries.  Fnlly  guaranteed  ;  \\" rite  for 
descriptive  calalo<(. 

Motsinger  Device  MIg.  Coi 

67  Main  St.,  Pendleton,  Ind. 


If  you  have  a  liking;  or  a  natural  Tal- 
ent for  Orawlnt;,  cut  this  out,  mail 
with  your  address,  and  receive  our 
Free  Sample  Lesson  Circular  with 
terms.    New  York  School  of  Caricature, 85  WorldBldg.,  N.Y.C. 


SEE  THAT  CLIP  ? 

'■pilK  NIA(;AKA  CLIl'  lidUls  se- 
X  curely  from  the  thinnejJt  fsheet 
of  paper  up  to  }4  in.  in  tliickne.ss, 
ana  can  be  used  over  anil  over  again. 
Better  than  pins  for  tilintf  letters, 
records,  cards,  etc.  Avoid  unsitilitly 
pinholes  in  attaching  second  letters, 
buHiness  t-ards,  checks,  drafts,  in- 
voices, etc.  Hut  up  in  boxes  of  100 
especially  for  desk  convenience. 
Sample  liox  l.i  cents,  postpaid. 

NIAGARA  CLIP  C0IVIPANY,123  Liberty  St.,  N.  Y.CIty 


GOUT  &  RHEUMATISM 


eCreat  English  Remedy 


BUAIR'S   PILLSl 

I  Safe,  Sure,  Effective;    50c.  &  SI. 

|1»UU«GI8T8.  or  224  Wllllnm  St.,  K.  Y. 


SNORING  '1:if ' 

^■■^^■■■■■^*    INSTANTLY 

NO    DKUGS.      Write  today  to    SNOK-O-UONT, 
AUt  Box  412,  L,ons  Beach,   California. 


ASTHMA 


cured  to  Rtay  cured.  Cause  re- 
Tiioved.  Health  restored.  Attacks 
nivcr  return.  Eat  heartily.  Sleep 
soundly  all  nit;ht.  No  further 
need  of    medicines.       Over  f)2,()ii0 


At^thma  and  Hay  Fever  siilfr-rcrs  treated.     Write  for 

BooKOiAFLKK.     R.  HAROLD  HAYES.  BUFFALO.  N.  Y. 


iQfi  RIIARANTFFn  '"'*"'^'  ""' '-"" ""  *-"'* 

f    AJ    UUnnnil  I  LLU      Annultlcit  issued  at  ai;criO, 

at  awe  f/;,  Ten  Tor  tent.     Tax  exempt.  Sales  In  1903,  Ten 

Million  Uollurn.    J.  A.  Htecle,  115  ll'dwoy.  New  York. 


the  jexzcogsrapher*s 
^  I^asyQiair 


AUTHORS  '  ^'"'  ''•-    ""'■•'?>'  of  Revision,  est'd  lIWi).  Unkpii 


of  .M.'ih 


in  prwitlon  and  suucesH.    Hevlslon  and  CrillclHni 
Circular  IJ.,  iJr.  TITUS  M.  COAN,70  5th  Ave.,  N.  Y.  City. 


In  thi.s  column,  to  decide  (luestions  concerning  the 
correct  use  of  words,  the  Funk  &  W.ignuUs  Standard  Dic- 
tionary is  consulted  as  arbiter. 

"R.  F.  L.,"  Brooklyn,  X.  Y.—"  Poppycock" 
is  forceftil  slang  for  pretentious  talk. 

"  .1.  E.  G.,"  Jersey  City. — "  Ina.smuch  as  the  word 
'news'  is  jilural,  should  not  a  plural  verb  be  used 
with  itV  " 

No;  altlio  plural  in  form,  "  news"  is  singular 
in  construction.  In  connection  with  this,  a 
good  story  is  told  of  the  way  in  which  Horace 
(ireeley  decided  a  dispute  on  this  question 
which  two  friends  referred  to  him.  Greeley 
was  not  in  New  York,  so  the  following  was 
telegraphed  to  liim  :  "Are  there  any  news'^'" 
— to  which  Greeley  replied,  "  Not  a  new." 

"  F.  ,7.  1V[.,"  Bloomtield,  N.  .T.— The  "  san.scu- 
lottes "  were  the  agitators  who  started  the 
French  Revolution  of  17!»8.  The  name  was 
given  them  hy  the  aristocrats,  and  has  since 
been  used  repeatedly  in  English  literature. 

"(i.  .\.  W.."  New  York.— "  In  issuing  orders  or  for- 
inuliiting  regulations,  should  'will'  or  'shall'  be  used 
as  in  the  follnwinfr:  'The  Coiiiiiianding  Offlccr  of  the 
First  ISrlgade  will  detail  a  medical  officer,"  V  " 

The  characteristic  distinction  of  ''  shall  "  and 
"will"  consists  in  this,  that  ".shall"  points 
originally  to  the  dependence  or  obligation  im- 
po.sed  upon  the  subject  by  the  determination  of 
a  foreign  will,  which  may  be  taken  as  a  com- 
mand, as  a  moral  ol)ligation,  or  even  as  a 
physical  necessity;  whereas  "will"  denotes 
the  subjective  resolve  and  inclination  of  the 
agent.  In  the  sentence  (luoted  the  sense  is  not 
clear.  "Will"  here  does  not  imply  an  order, 
but  rather  notes  the  future  or  the  conditional 
character  of  an  action  as  dependent  on  the 
volition  of  the  subject.  Substitute  "  shall  "  for 
"  will  "  in  this  sentence,  and  an  obligation  is 
imposed  upon  the  subject. 

"  R.  H.,"  Nutley,  N.  ,T.— "  Sevastopol"  is  the 
Russian  form  and  "Sebastopol"  the  English. 
In  the  pronunciation  of  this  name,  whether 
English  or  Russian,  the  primary  accent  falls  on 
the  penultimate  syllable,  thus  :  "  Seb'as-to'pol"; 
in  Russian,  "Se'vas-to'pol."  The  correctness  oi' 
the  Russian  pronunciation  is  vouched  for  by 
Mr.  Herman  Rosenthal,  Chief  of  the  Slavonic 
Department  of  the  New  York  Public  Library. 

".J.  11.  W.,"  Toronto,  Can.-  "  Should  a  plural  or  asin- 
gular  vci'h  h(!  used  with  a  collective  noun  in  such 
sentences  as :  '  there  was  a  large  congregation ' ;  '  the 
trade  are  obtaining  bett^-r  prices'  ?" 

Collective  nouns  are  followed  i)y  verbs  or 
l)ronounH  in  the  singular  or  plural  as  they 
are  regarded  collectively  or  distrilmtively.  In 
the  sentence,  "  there  ivas  a  large  congregation," 
the  assembly  is  spoken  of  collectively  or  as  a 
whole;  but  if  the  word  is  used  distributively 
or  suggests  the  idea  of  component  individuals, 
a  plural  veri)  should  be  used,  thus  :  "  the  con- 
gregation lucre  not  all  of  the  same  opinion." 

The  choice  of  a  singular  or  plural  verb  is 
often  influenced  by  tin;  writer's  way  of  looking 
at  the  subject,  so  that  in  the  phrase  "  the  trade 
(tre  obtaining  better  prices,"  if  the  word 
"trade"  is  meant  here  colle(!tively.  the  verb 
should  be  used  in  tlie  singular.  This  is  the 
usual  form  of  expression 


^^^^^^^^^^^p 


(T fFOODTMTGURED 

ROGKEFBLLERo 


HASCERATEB 
WHEAT 

6  LBS. 

Mu  ary  wo. 


AND   OTHERS  WHEN  ALL 
OTHER  METHODS  HAD  FAILED 


iGERATED 


m 


A  NATURAL 

UNCOOKED  FOOD 

READY  TO  EAT 

Made    From  WHOLE     WHEAT    Blended 
With  FRUIT  and   NUTS 

,,w       NATURE'S    IDEAL  FOOD. 

^J*^     Cures  ()l)sti[iate  stoniacli  troubles  by   Kiving 
'j  t  h  e    over-worked     digestive     organs    a    1  u  x  - 
^furious  rest.  Pleasant,  palatable,  sat  sfylnx.  econ- 
omical. A  food  for  every  member  of  the  family. 

A  NATURAL  LAXATIVE. 
Mascerated  Wheat  neverfails  to  cureConstipa- 
tion.    Cleanses  the  system.    Purifies  the  breath 
Brightens  the  eyes.  Clears  the  complexion. 

HARMONIZES  THE  HUMAN  SYSTEM. 
Restoring  normal  wei  ,lit,  a  galnof  41lbs.  inathin 
person  and  loss  of  83  lbs.  in  a  ileshy  person  is 
vouched  for.  Increases  growth  of  stun  ted  children. 
N  umerous  testimonials  to  prove  every  claim  made 
Write  for  convincing  proofs.  Mascerated  Wheat 
is  guaranteed  to  1  enefit  any  ailing  person  or 
money  refunded.  Refer  to  any  Kansas  City  bank. 
Put  up  in  6  lb.  cloth  sacks,  enoufrh  for  30  days. 
Price,  prepaid,  $1  east  Rocky  Mountains.ll.Wwes  , 
Directions  for  raw  food  diet,  etc.,  with  each  sack. 
BYRON  TYLER.  708  Ridge  BIdg..  Kansas  City. Mo 


$10  Dresses  Z 


MAN 


Complete  from 

HEAD  TO  TOE 

In  Latest  Style, 
Free  Samples  nod  nesu* 

urement  Blanks. 
To  introduce  direct  to 
the  wearer  our  custom 
tailoring  we  will  7nake 
the  first  ten  thousand  suits  In 
1901  made  to  measures  sent  us 
for  only  $10  and  give  the  fullowing 
complete  outfit   FR'-:;H,    actualU; 
$38  value  for  only  dlO  and  nothing  to 
pay  till  aftpi  you  receive  the  suit  and  f  lee 
outfit  and  find  it  just  aa  represented.  Send 
us  your  name  and  postofli:")  address,  and  wo 
will  send  you  FilEE  8A51PLE3  OK  CLOTH, 
5-foot  tapeline  and  measurement  blanlc  for 
size  of  Suit,  Hat,  Shirt  an  1  Shoes. 

A  OENCINU  C.IEVIOT  SLIT  mads  to 
measure  in  tha  latest  English  Saclc  Style, 
well  made  and  durably  trimmed,  such  a  suit 

as  Some  tailors  charge $20.00 

Danl.ip  Block   Derby  or  Fedora  Ilat...     2.50 
Pr  stylish  I.  lee  Shoes,  new  queen  Ia«t..     2.501 
Percale  Shirt,  with   Collars  and  Cuffs..     1.25  | 

Heat  Silk   Fonr-ln.Handor  Bow  Tie 

Pair  fancy  Wob  Elaslle  Suspenders. $0.50 

Japanese     Silk   Handkerchief 5:>j( 

Pair  of  fancy  Lisle  Thread   Socks. 

ThoasandsofAmerlcanciliienspaydaily  for  this  $28.00 
I     4GEKT8'  COMPLETE  OUTFITTING  CO« 
'   Uept.    411,  842  Market  St.,     *     .      Chicago,  111. 
Bsferenes:  First  Rational  Bank,  Cbleaso;  Capital  $13,000,00% 
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TOPICS    OF    THE    DAY. 


DEMOCRATIC    PRESIDENTIAL  SITUATION. 

SOMEWHAT  more  than  a  quarter  of  the  994  delegates  to  the 
National  Democratic  convention  in  St.  Louis  on  July  6  have 
been  chosen,  and  as  State  after  State  indicates  or  intimates  its 
choice  of  a  candidate,  the  uncertainty  that  has  been  clouding  the 
situation  is  clearing  away.  Two  aspirants  are  now  recognized  by 
the  press  as  being  far  in  advance  of  any  others,  but  each  is  meet- 
ing with  an  opposition  that  may,  in  the  convention,  defeat  the 
nomination  of  either  and  give  the  victory  to  a  "dark  horse." 
Judge  Parker  has  gained  tremendous  prestige  by  New  York's  in- 
dorsement of  him,  but  he  is  encountering  the  antagonism  of  the 
Br>-an  wing  of  the  party,  who  point  to  his  association  with  David 
B.  Hill  and  August  Belmont,  and  accuse  him  of  capitalistic  sym- 
pathies. IMr.  Br}-an  made  Judge  Parker's  supposed  capitalistic 
sympathies  the  text  for  a  violent  attack  upon  him  in  a  speech  in 
Chicago  on  Saturday  evening  of  last  week.  Mr.  Hearst  has  se- 
cured forty  or  fifty  delegates  from  the  smaller  States,  but  lacks  the 
indorsement  of  his  own  State,  and  has  failed,  thus  far,  to  control 
the  delegation  of  any  large  commonwealth.  The  results  of  the 
conventions  already  held  are  given  at  the  end  of  this  article. 

The  New  York  Times  (Ind.  Dem.),  one  of  the  foremost  friends 
of  Judge  Parker,  feels  that  New  York's  indorsement  "  may  be  con- 
sidered practically  as  a  determination  in  advance  of  the  choice  of 
the  St.  Louis  convention,"  and  so  say  the  great  majority  of  the 
Southern  Democratic  papers.  "  As  far  as  anything  in  politics  can 
be  certain,  Judge  Parker  will  be  the  nominee,"  believes  the  Rich- 
mond Times-Dispatcli  (Dem.);  and  the  Montgomery  (Ala.)  Ad- 
vertiser (Dem.)  agrees  that  his  nomination  "  is  virtually  assured." 
The  New  York  indorsement  "  decides  the  question."  declares  the 
Mobile  Register  (Dem.).  The  Houston  Post  (Dem.)  even  looks 
for  his  nomination  on  the  first  ballot,  and  thinks  "  it  is  certain  that 
the  contest  can  not  proceed  beyond  the  second."  "  New  York  has 
not  only  nominated  Judge  Parker  for  the  Presidency,  but  practi- 
cally insured  his  election  to  that  ofifice,"  is  the  opinion  of  the 
Memphis   Commercial  Appeal  (Dem.);  and   another  Tennessee 


paper,  the  Nashville  News  (Dem.)  predicts  that  Tennessee  will 
instruct  her  delegates  for  him. 

"  Only  the  advocates  of  Mr.  Hearst  will  keep  up  the  struggle, 
altho  its  uselessness  is  apparent,"  remarks  the  Columbia  (S.  C.) 
State  (Dem.) ;  and  the  Atlanta/^7/r//«/(Dem.)  advises  Mr.  Hearst 
"to  withdraw  from  further  hopeless  efiforts."  The  Hearst  boom 
"grows  weaker  and  more  ridiculous  as  the  time  for  holding  the 
convention  draws  near,"  says  the  Nashville  Banner  {Ind.  Dem.); 
and  the  Louisville  Courier-Journal  (Dem.)  declares  that  it  is  al- 
ready a  wreck.     Says  the  latter  paper  : 

"  It  never  had  any  real  vitalit}'.  At  one  time  it  looked  as  tho  by 
the  aid  of  Mr.  Hearst's  money  Mr.  Bryan  might  be  able  to  secure 
a  third  of  the  convention.  The  most  sanguine  friends  of  the  Ne- 
braskan  begin  to  realize  that  this  hope  is  now  quite  dissipated. 
If  Mr.  Hearst's  name  goes  before  the  convention  and  he  gets  more 
than  a  hundred  votes,  we  shall  be  greatly  surprised.  A  vote  for 
Mr.  Hearst  implies  too  much,  and  will  prove  too  retroactive  to 
tempt  many  even  of  the  more  insensible  and  mercenary  of  those 
who  are  in  politics  for  what  they  expect  of  its  emoluments,  be- 
cause no  one  can  give  an  intelligent  reason  why  he  favors  such  an 
aspirant  for  .such  a  place  except  that  he  has  his  money  in  his 
pocket. 

"The  Democratic  party  is  not  yet  a  marketable  quantity,  nor 
will  its  delegates  in  the  next  national  convention  be  chopped  off 
like  mutton  cutlets  by  the  hand  of  any  butcher  wielding  a  cleaver 
of  gold.  The  Hearst  papers  have  had  a  world  of  advertising. 
But  Mr.  Hearst  has  given  his  career  .such  a  black  eye,  has  inflicted 
such  a  wound  upon  his  higher  ambitions,  if  he  has  any.  as  he  will 
not  be  able  to  outlive  in  a  generation,  even  .should  he  later  along 
show  himself  a  man  of  approved  abilit\'  and  signal  merit.  We  are 
entirely  sincere  in  saying  that  we  could  have  wished  him  better 
things." 

The  Augusta  (Ga.)  Chronicle  (Dem.)  calls  upon  Mr.  Br}-an  and 
his  friends  to  fall  into  line  for  Parker  and  accept  the  "  regularity  " 
that  he  has  demanded  of  others  in  the  past.     It  remarks : 

"  Mr.  Br>-an  and  his  few  remaining  followers  must  .see  that  they 
have  lost  control  of  the  party:  that  the  pendulum  has  swung  back. 
The  conservative  element  of  the  part}'  is  once  more  on  top.  and 
only  under  conservative  leadership  has  the  party  any  hope  of  suc- 
cess. 

"  It  has  in  Judge  Parker  a  leader  who  will  at  once  win  the  con- 
fidence of  the  country-.  With  a  conservative  platform  for  him  to 
stand  on.  nothing  but  dissensions  within  the  party  can  prevent  his 
election  next  November. 

"  1 1  is  for  Mr.  Brjan  and  his  followers  to  prove  their  party  loyalty, 
as  millions  of  Democrats  proved  theirs  eight  years  ago  when  he  un- 
dertook to  reorganize  things.  Indeed,  he  has  now  the  opportunity 
to  endear  himself  to  the  party  as  he  never  has  before,  by  laving- 
aside  personal  feelings  and  raising  his  voice  for  Democratic  har- 
mony. It  is  not  too  much  to  expect  of  him  what  he  has  twice  de- 
manded of  others.  Any  display  of  the  dog-in-the-manger  spirit  at 
this  critical  period  in  his  party's  history  will  proclaim  him  the 
most  unworthy  of  all  the  party's  leaders." 

But  the  Bryan  and  Hearst  forces  show  no  disposition  to  accept 
this  advice.  Mr.  Bryan's  Commoner  tlwA.  Mr.  Hearst's  papers  are 
filled  with  denunciations  of  the  Parker-Hill-Belmont  coterie  as 
friends  of  the  trusts,  and  intimations  are  freely  made  that  the 
trtists  are  using  the  Parker  candidacy  to  mask  an  attempt  to  cap- 
ture the  party.  The  Norfolk  Virginian-Pilot  (Dem.)  points  to 
Tammany's  opposition  to  instructing  the  New  York  delegation  for 
Parker  as  evidence  that  Tammany  will  withhold  its  cooperation  in 
the  campaign  if  Parker  is  nominated.  "  Without  such  cooperation 
Judge  Parker  can  not  carrj-  New  York  State,  and  without   New 
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EX-SENATOR  DAVID    B.   HILL, 

Manager  of  the  Parker  boom.  Says  Mr.  Bryan: 
"  It  can  be  safely  taken  for  granted  tliat  in  case  of 
Judge  Parker's  nomination  and  election,  Mr.  Hill 
ivould  be  the  controlling  figaire  in  the  administra- 
tion, and  that  would  mean  that  those  who  attempted 
to  reach  the  White  House  would  have  to  wade 
through  peanut  shells  knee  deep.  Mr.  Hill  stands 
for  everything  bad  that  Mr.  Cleveland  stands  for, 
and  lacks  the  brutal  frankness  that  has  given  Mr. 
Cleveland  most  of  his  popularity."' 


MAX   F.  IHMSEN. 

Manager  of  the  Hearst  boom.  Walter  Wellman, 
the  Washington  correspondent,  reckons  that  Mr. 
Hearst's  campaign  has  cost  him  $1,500,000  since  the 
first  of  the  year,  and  predicts  that  he  will  not  have 
more  than  one  hundred  delegates  in  the  convention. 


MEN    BEHIND   THE   BOOMS. 


AUGUST   BELMONT, 

American  representative  of  the  Rothschilds,  and 
officer  and  director  of  many  large  railway,  banking, 
manufacturing,  and  other  corporations.  Mr.  Bryan 
says:  "  ■\ugust  Belmont  is  too  shrewd  a  financier  to 
advance  money  or  loan  influence  without  security, 
and  the  fact  that  he  is  exerting  himself  to  secure  the 
nomination  of  Judge  Parker  ought  to  convince  any 
reasonable  mind  that  with  Parker  in  the  chair  the 
judges  appointed  to  the  Supreme  Court  would  be 
known  in  advance  to  sympathize  with  the  corpora- 
tions on  the  great  issues  which  have  been  dividing 
the  country." 


York  State  he  can  not  be  elected,"  it  adds,  and  declares  that  this 
makes  hin\  an  impossibility.  Tlie  Atlanta  .,AVwj  (Dem.),  a  sup- 
porter of  Hearst,  makes  the  same  charge  against  Judge  Parker, 
and  predicts  that  his  boom  "  is  certain  to  burst  before  the  national 
convention."  T/ie  Taiiimany  Times  (Dem.,  New  York)  predicts 
that  Hearst  will  win.  "  This  is  the  age  of  commercialism,"  says  the 
Columbus  (O.)  Press-Post  (Dem.).  and   the  Democratic  party  will 


fall  into  line  with  this  spirit  "  by  the  nomination  of  William  Ran- 
dolph Hearst."     It  adds: 

"  George  Washington  in  his  day  was  one  of  the  richest  men  in 
America,  and  yet  he  tendered  his  services  to  the  colonial  congress 
in  behalf  of  the  colonial  armies  without  salary  ar,d  without  com- 
pensation. So  it  is  with  William  Randolph  Hearst  to-day.  He  is 
one  of  the  rich  men  of  the  country,  but  he  tenders,  and  has   ten- 


TIIE    TIE    IS    NOT    J^AI)L^     I).\NL\(;  KlJ,    HIT    ITS    LOOKS    Aid:    Sl'OILKD. 

— Bowers  in  the  Indianapolis  News. 


WILL  HI-:  i:vi:k  get  theke  wrrn    niAi   load 


-Handy  in  the  Duluth  Neivs-Tiibinie. 
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dered  for  many  years,  his  entire  ability  and  property  as  an  indi- 
vidual, as  a  journalist,  as  a  business  man,  and  a  capitalist  to  the 
service  of  the  scores  of  millions  of  American  people  who  are  now- 
resisting  the  greed  and  arrogance  of  the  American  trustocracy. 

"  Mr.  Hearst  not  only  has  convictions,  but  he  has  the  courage  of 
his  convictions.  Andrew  Jackson  did  not  show  more  courage  in 
resisting  the  greed  of  Nicholas  Biddle  and  the  United  States  bank 
than  has  Mr.  Hearst  shown  in  the  last  eight  years  resisting  the 
greed  of  the  predatory  rich — a  get-rich-quick  aristocracy  without 
breeding,  without  breadth,  without  culture,  and  without  any  more 
interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  people  of  our  countr>'  in  our  day  than 
had  George  III.  and  his  satellites  in  the  people  of  our  countrj-  in 
his  day. 

"  Mr.  Hearst  is  a  man  who  does  things,  and  is  ready  and  anxious 
to  do  more.  He  has  demonstrated  by  his  record  as  a  journalist, 
business  man,  and  public  man  that  he  sincerely  desires  the  great- 
est good  to  the  greatest  number.  As  a  Democrat  he  was  regular 
when  others  were  traitors.  He  was  loyal  when  others  were  bolt- 
■ers;  he  was  aggressive  when  others  were  cowards.  He  has  never 
been  a  trimmer  nor  a  straddler. 

"  God  hates  a  coward.  The  voice  of  the  people  is  the  voice  of 
God.  and  it  will  be  found  when  the  Democratic  national  conven- 


Brv.\n  to  Parker — "  Shoo-o  !    Voifre  on  the  wrong  nest  I"' 

— Richards  in  the  New  York  Evening  Mail. 

lion  a<i<!en^Mes  in  St.  Louis,  on  the  6th  of  July,  that  the  American 
peop'.  N  repudiate  the  cowards  and  nominate  a  Democratic 
business  man,  and  his  name  is — William  Randolph  Hearst." 

The  Democratic  state  conventions  held  thus  far  have  r,isulted 
as  follows : 

Rhode  Island,  on  March  lo,  chose  eight  uninstructed  dele- 
gates, of  whom  six  are  pledged  to  Hearst.  The  six  have  declared 
for  the  unit  rule,  so  Mr.  Hearst  claims  the  entire  delegation. 

South  Dakota,  on  March  30.  chose  eight  instructed  Hearst 
delegates. 

K.WSAS,  on  April  7,  chose  twenty  uninstructed  delegates,  and 
adopted  resolutions  complimenting  Mr.  Hearst.  The  delegates, 
by  personal  preferences,  are  said  to  stand  six  for  Hearst  and  four- 
teen against  him,  but  in  view  of  the  resolutions.  Mr.  Hearst  claims 
them  all. 

New  Jersey,  on  April  14.  chose  twenty-four  uninstructed  dele- 
gates. The  Hearst  minority-  in  the  convention  withdrew  and 
named  a  contesting  delegation,  but  Mr.  Hearst  does  not  count 
them  in  his  summary  of  Hearst  delegates. 

New  Mexico,  on  April  14.  chose  six  instructed  Hearst  dele- 
gates. 

New  York,  on  April  18,  chose  seventy-eight  instructed  Parker 
delegates. 

Penxsvlvam.a.,  on  April  19,  elected  sixty-eight  delegates  and 


instructed  them  to  vote  as  a  unit.  The  Pittsburg  Post  (Dem.) 
says  there  is  "  no  reasonable  doubt  "  that  they  will  vote  for  Parker. 

Oregon,  on  April  19,  chose  eight  uninstructed  delegates,  of 
whom  Mr.  Hearst  claims  six. 

West  \'irgini.v,  on  April  20.  chose  fourteen  uninstructed  dele- 
gates. Mr.  Hearst  claims  five  of  them,  but  his  opponents  concede 
him  only  two.  The  rest  are  said  to  be  for  Senator  Gorman  as  first 
choice  and  Judge  Parker  as  second. 

The  Nevada  State  central  committee,  on  April  20,  chose  six 
delegates  and  adopted  resolutions  complimenting  Mr.  Bryan  and 
Air.  Hearst.     Mr.  Hearst  claims  the  delegates. 

Massachusetts,  on  April  21,  chose  thirty-two  instructed  Olney 
delegates. 

A  number  of  district  delegates  have  been  chosen  in  other  States, 
but  as  they  may  be  instructed  by  the  state  conventions,  they  can 
not  be  catalogued  at  this  time. 


A   REEF   THAT   MAY   WRECK   THE   TRUSTS. 
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[E  rock  on  which  some  trusts  have  been  wrecked  and 
others  are  likely  to  be  "  has  been  found  and  charted  by 
Tlid  Iron  Age.  It  is  the  neglect  of  "  the  personal  element "  by  the 
business  management  of  the  big  concerns.  The  "bicycle  trust" 
foundered  on  this  reef,  and  The  Iron  Age  hints  that  others  are 
driving  riglit  for  the  same  slioai.  The  editor  illustrates  what  he 
means  by  sketching  the  enthusiasm  of  the  salesman  who  is  work- 
ing for  John  Smith,  and  his  absence  of  enthusiasm  when  he  is 
working  for  an  impersonal  trust:  and  as  The  Iron  Age  is  one  of 
the  foremost  trade  journals  in  the  country,  we  can  safely  assume 
that  the  editor  knows  whereof  he  speaks.    Here  is  his  illustration  : 

"John  Smith  starts  in  a  manufacturing  business,  with  relatively 
small  capital :  but  by  dint  of  hard  work  and  careful  attention  to 
details  he  builds  it  up  step  by  step  until  he  has  representatives  all 
over  the  country,  enthusiastically  and  earnestly  pushing  the  John- 
Smith  hne.  They  know  John  Smith  and  his  history.  They  are 
proud  of  his  achievements.  They  feel  that  nothing  is  turned  out 
of  his  factory  that  has  not  received  his  personal  sanction.  The}- 
get  letters  from  John  Smith,  commending  them  for  good  work 
done  or  berating  them  for  mistakes.  The  letters  are  full  of  good 
advice  and  safe  counsel.  They  see  John  Smith  when  they  go  to 
headquarters,  and  personal  touch  with  him  only  heightens  their 
enthusiasm.  They  feel  that  he  has  an  interest  in  them,  and  they 
reciprocate  loyally. 

"Smith  eventually  sells  his  .business  out  to  a  trust,  in  which 
Brown,  Jones,  Robinson,  and  a  half-dozen  other  manufacturers, 
whose  product  Smith's  salesmen  have  been  taught  to  believe  is  in- 
ferior to  Smith's,  are  included.  Smith  is  made  vice-president  of 
the  concern,  and  they  never  hear  from  him  again.  Instead,  they 
receive  instructions  signed  by  the  consolidation  and  countersigned 
in  unrecognized  initials.  It  possibly  becomes  evident  that  the  man 
with  the  initials,  who  attempts  to  give  them  instructions,  does  not 
fully  comprehend  what  he  is  talking  about.  Vet  his  letters  are 
couched  in  such  authoritative  language  that  they  fear  to  disobey 
even  the  most  absurd  commands,  tho  they  may  know  that  it  is 
business  suicide  to  obey.  In  time  they  visit  the  home  office  and 
meet  the  man  with  the  initials,  to  find,  perhaps,  that  he  is  a  callow 
youth — possibly  a  nephew  of  the  president — who  knows  nothing 
about  the  trials  of  a  salesman  or  branch-office  manager,  and  but 
little  about  the  merits  of  the  goods." 

After  remarking  that  the  collapse  of  the  bicycle  trust  "  was 
partly  due  to  the  loss  of  this  element  of  enthusiasm  on  the  part  of 
agents  and  dealers  who  had  persuaded  themslves  that  the  particu- 
lar wheel  they  were  handling  was  better  than  the  rest.  and.  further, 
the  cliilling  of  the  enthusiasm  of  the  rider  himself,  who  always 
spoke  the  name  of  his  mount  with  conscious  pride,"  the  editor 
goes  on  to  say  : 

"  The  personal  factors  of  the  selling  equation  can  not  be  ignored, 
and  the  consolidation  that  neglects  the  personality  of  the  sales- 
man on  the  fighting  line  is  sure  to  suffer.  Rather  should  consoli- 
dations seek  the  more  earnestly  to  foster  the  loyalty  and  pride  of 
the  salesman,  because  the  formation  of  the  trust  will  make  his 
lal)ors  all  the  more  difficult,  as  the  average  buyer  has  been  edu- 
cated to  the  belief  that  everj-  order  he  gives  to  a  trust  or  combina- 
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tion  fosters  monopolj^  and  decreases  his  power  to  buy  advanta- 
geously. Even  tho  the  combination  maintains  as  high  a  standard  of 
excellence  in  its  product  as  the  best  product  of  the  best  constituent 
company — which  is  not  apt  to  be  the  case  — it  will  be  hard  for  the 
salesman  to  convince  the  buyer  that  such  is  the  fact. 

"  Absentee  management  or  control  is  as  distasteful  to  the  busi- 
ness man  of  to-day  as  it  was  to  King  George's  subjects  in  America 
when  they  rebelled  against  the  acts  of  his  governors  and  emis- 
aries,  and  it  calls  for  a  high  order  of  diplomacy  on  the  part  of  the 
sales-manager  to  keep  his  men  keyed  up  to  concert  pitch." 


DENSE    RAILWAY    TRAFFIC     AND    ACCIDENTS. 

THE  fact  that  there  are  from  fifteen  to  twenty  railroad  col- 
lisions every  day  in  this  country,  on  the  average,  the  year 
around,  according  to  the  figures  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission, gives  the  subject  of  railroad  wrecks  a  vital  interest. 
Something  like  one  passenger  and  ten  employees  are  killed,  on 
the  average,  every  day  ;  and  in  one  week,  last  December,  more 
than  a  hundred  passengers  lost  their  lives  in  three  wrecks.  The 
popular  supposition  has  been  tliat  in  comparison  with  this  fright- 
ful record  the  railroad  fatalities  in  Great  Britain  are  comparatively 
few ;  but  in  Tlie  Railway  Age  in  January  figures  were  presented 
to  show  that  "  in  proportion  to  mileage,  British  railways  are  far 
more  destructive  to  life  and  cause  far  more  injuries  to  life  than 
those  in  the  United  States  "  (see  The  Literary  Digest  for  Feb- 
ruary 6.  p.  167).  One  of  our  readers  wrote,  in  comment  on  this, 
that  the  basis  of  calculation  in  TIic  Railway  Age's  article  is  all 
wrong  (see  The  Literary  Digest  for  March  12.  p.  358);  and 
now  the  author  of  the  disputed  article,  Mr.  Slason  Thompson,  an 
authority  on  railroad  matters,  writes  in  defense  of  his  reasoning. 
As  the  letter  contains  some  important  statistics  tending  to  show 
the  safety  of  suburban  traffic  around  our  great  cities,  figures  that 
have  not  before  been  published,  we  give  the  letter  in  full.  Says 
Mr.  Thompson  : 

"  As  I  am  the  party  guilty  of  presuming  to  institute  a  compari- 
son of  railway  accidents  in  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  on 
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"the  race  for  the  switch." 
Somebody  likely  to  be  hurt. 

— Westerman  in  The  Ohio  Slate  Jouritnl. 

the  basis  of  mileage,  for  publishing  which  The  Digest  has  been 
called  to  account  (vide  letter  of  Mr.  S.  C.  Thompson,  March  12), 
will  you  permit  me  to  justify  that  basis  and  present  some  additional 
evidence  in  defense  of  our  American  railways. 

"  Your  correspondent  says  tl>at  it  is  'an  astounding  assumption 


that  danger  and  difficulty  are  in  proportion  to  length  of  roads; 
whereas  everybody  knows  that  liability  to  accidents  is  increased 
with  density  and  conges- 
tion of  traffic' 

"If  everybody  knows 
this,  everybody  knows 
what  is  not  so. 

"It  is  with  the  multi- 
plication of  tracks, 
switches,  bridges,  cuts, 
curves,  etc.,  that  the  op- 
portunity for  accidents  in- 
creases in  an  arithmeti- 
cal, if  not  a  geometrical, 
rate. 

"  That  accidents  do  not 
increase  in  proportion  to 
density  of  t r a ffi  c  is 
proved  by  the  immunity 
of  the  suburban  traffic 
around  all  of  our  great 
cities  from  casualties  in 
train  accidents.  Let  me 
illustrate  this  from  the 
figures  of  the  suburban 
service  of  the  Illinois 
Central  Railroad  Com- 
pany, witli  which  visi- 
tors to  the  World's  Fair 


SLASON   THOMPSON,  OF   CHICAGO, 

Who  says  that  American  railroads  are  safer 
than  British. 


from    all    parts  of  the    country    are    familiar,    for  the    past    three 
years : 

Number  of  Passengers  Carrieh. 


Number. 

1901 10,869,200 

1902 11,683,023 

1903 12,996,289 


Total 35.548,512 


Average  distance 

carried. 

6.97 

6.75 

7.02 

6.92 


"  Not  a  single  passenger  was  killed  in  a  train  accident  out  of  the 
35,548,512  carried  within  an  insignificant  fraction  of  seven  miles, 
the  average  British  passenger  journey  as  given  by  Engineering, 
the  highest  British  authority  on  such  subjects. 

"  During  the  period  covered  by  the  above  table  there  were  six 
passengers  killed,  altho  not  in  accidents  to  trains,  as  follows : 

"By  falling  from  suburban  train  platform  at  Grand  Crossing  in  alighting 
from  train  in  an  intoxicated  condition. 
"By  walking  immediately  in  front  of  train  at  Twenty-second  Street. 
"By  falling  from  train  near  Cheltenham. 

"By  falling  from  train  when  rounding  curve  near  .Sixty-seventh  Street. 
'•  By  jumping  from  moving  train  near  Twenty-second  Street. 
"  By  stepping  in  front  of  train  at  Pullman. 

"These  cases  are  illustrative  of  the  casualties  which  are  charged 
against  railways  both  in  England  and  America,  but  they  are  never 
included  in  reports  dealing  solely  with  accidents  to  trains. 

"  As  illustrating  the  comparative  safety  of  another  class  of  rail- 
way travel  in  the  United  States,  and  that  making  the  longest  jour- 
neys, let  me  give  the  official  figures  of  the  Pullman  Company  for 
the  three  fiscal  years  ending  July  31,  1903  : 

Casuai.'itks  O.N  PLLi. man-cars  in  Three  Years. 


Number  of  passengers  carried. 

Miles  run  by  Pullman-cars 

Passengers  killed 

Seriously  injured 


.Slightly  injured. 

Total  casualties. 


1900  to  1903 

6 

4 

64  ■ 

74 


32,693,341 


"  Moreover,  the  six  fatalities  reported  were  in  two  disastrous 
railway  wrecks  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  In  all  other  train 
accidents  no  Pullman  passenger  was  killed. 

"The  Boston  and  Maine  Railroad,  with  its  enormous  suburban 
business  out  of  Boston,  went  through  last  year  without  a  passen- 
ger fatality  in  a  train  accident. 

"  One  word  in  justification  of  mileage  as  the  basis  of  comparison 
of  railway  accidents.  1 1  is  the  only  one  that  affords  a  simple, 
easily  understood,  and   invariable  standard  common   to  all  coun- 
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tries.     That  it  does  no  injustice  to  English  railways,  even  in  the 
matter  of  density  of  traffic,  is  proved  by  the  following  figures  : 

United  Kingdom. 
22,152 

T.320 
9.140 

227 

7 

17.4^ 

170 

40 

575.834 


Miles  of  track 

Passenger  traffic  : 

Number  carried  (millions) 

Number  carried  one  mile  Cmillions) 

Train  mileage  (millions) 

Average  journey  per  passenger  (miles).. 

Freight  traffic  : 

Tons  carried  (millions) 

Tons  carried  one  mile  (millionsj 

Train  mileage  (millions) 

Average  haul  per  ton  (miles) 

Employees 

"  The  true  basis  of  comparison  is  to  be  found  in  the  passenger 
and  ton  mileage,  plus  the  unascertainable  employee  mileage.  Had 
I  combined  these,  the  ratio  of  English  traffic  to  American  would 
have  been  as  one  to  fifteen  instead  of  one  to  nine.  For  the  sake  of 
a  simple,  common,  and  convenient  standard  I  erred  on  the  side  of 
leniency  to  English  railways." 


United  States. 
202,471 

711 
21.543 

407 
30.30 

1.363 

178.680 

500 

131 

1,333,000 


DEATH    FOR  "WIRELESS"  CORRESPONDENTS. 

ALEXEIEFF'S  threat  that  war  correspondents  "who  might 
communicate  war  news  to  the  enemy  by  means  of  perfected 
apparatus  not  yet  foreseen  by 
existing  conventions "  will  be 
"  looked  upon  as  spies,"  fails 
to  inspire  the  consternation  that 
Alexeieff  may  have  intended. 
but  it  seems  to  stir  up  other 
emotions  equally  interesting 
and  less  harrowing.  The  Brook- 
lyn Eagle,  for  instance,  suggests 
that  if  the  Russian  fleet  starts 
out  on  a  hunt  for  the  corre- 
spondent who  is  using  the  "  wire- 
less "  system,  the  fleet  will  be 
in  far  greater  peril  than  the 
correspondent ;  and  the  Balti- 
more Sun  informs  the  Russians 
that  if  they  want  to  get  the  real 
culprit  who  is  spying  around 
Port  Arthur,  Togo  is  the  man. 
Other  papers  regard  the  mani- 
festo as  a   pathetic  attempt  by 


AS   THE   RUSSIAN    MINES   DO   NOT   BOTHER   THE  JAPS.  THEY   MIGHT   BE  FIXED 
THIS   WAY   TO   INSURE  SAFETY    FOR    RUSSIAN   W.ARSHIPS. 

— Rehse  in  the  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press. 

RUSSIA'S   PERILS    BY    LAND,   AIR,    AND   SEA. 


RL"SSI.-\'S     NOTICE     TO      THE    ''WIRE- 
LESS"  CORRESPONDENT. 

—Evans  in  the  Cleveland  Leader. 

Alexeieff  to  show  that  he  can 
still  order  somebody  around. 
When  Makaroff  arrived  on  tlie 
scene  of  war  and  took  com- 
mand of  the  navy  and  Kuropat- 
kin  took  command  of  the  army, 
there  was  nothing  left  for  Alex- 
eieff to  command.  In  looking 
about  for  something  to  control 
he  naturally,  being  an  admiral, 
cast  his  eye  seaward,  and  re- 
membered that  the  despatch- 
boat  Haiiinai.  equipped  with 
wireless  telegraph  apparatus 
and  carrying  Capt.  Lionel  James 
as  correspondent  of  the  Lon- 
don Times  and  the  New  York 
Times,  was  hovering  about 
Port  Arthur.  Hence  the  man- 
ifesto. Thus  far,  however,  the 
"wireless"  correspondent,  and 
all  the  rest  of  the  amiy  of  reporters,  correspondents,  and  "  com- 
missioners" of  the  press  have  not  been  much  more  successful  in 
sending  news  than  Alexeieff  has  been  in  creating  it,  and  if  the 
Japanese  have  gained  any  really  important  information  from  them, 
they  have  done  more,  suggests  the  New  York  Tribune,  than  the 
rest  of  the  world  has  been  able  to  do.  Most  of  the  war  news  has 
come  from  St.  Petersburg,  while  the  correspondents,  like  Alex- 
eieff himself,  have  been  busy  with  inconsequential  details.  It  is 
not  expected  that  Russia  will  execute  the  threat  of  her  viceroy, 
and  the  British  and  American  governments  seem  disposed  to  let 
the  matter  rest  until  the  affair  as.sumes  a  more  serious  aspect. 

Captain  James  defends  himself  against  the  charge  that  he  is  a 
spy  as  follows : 

"  The  definition  of  a  spy  in  international  law  is  one  who  disguises 
his  true  identity  and  insinuates  himself  within  hostile  territorj-  for 
the  purpose  of  communicating  with  the  enemy. 

"  If  1  had  insinuated  myself  into  Russian  waters  and  had  com- 
municated with  the  Japanese,  I  might  come  within  this  category', 
but  am  guilty  of  neither  of  these  insinuations. 

"  I  possess  a  system  of  wireless  telegraphy  which  even  if  mes- 
sages were  not  veiled  by  cipher  neither  Japanese  nor  Russian  in- 


Bear  :  "  Oh  that  I  had  wings  like 
a  dove ! " 

—The  Philadelphia  Inquirer. 
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struments  could  record.     Messages  go  to  a  neutral  cable  office,  any  part  of  the  award,  and  it  was  evidently  only  upon  conviction 

and  thence  to  London,  no  one  having  access  to  them.  that  they  were  not  that  the  court  decided  in  favor  of  the  plaintiff. 

"  I  have  never  yet  sailed  in  Russian  waters.     All  my  messages  ^^^^^-^^  Brewer,  who  wrote  the  decision,  said  that  "  probably  the 

have  been  sent  from  the  high  seas  and  neutral  waters.     I  would  ,                ^     *i          i-^        i                ,                     u i                    •         , 

,,„,.'=,             .,           ,         , J  ,          ,  donor  made  the  gift  under  a  not  unreasonable  expectation  that 

point  out  that  all  fighting  on  shore  witnessed  could  have  been  ^        ,    t^  ,                 ,  ,   ,    • 

placed  with  neutral  cables  after  five  hours'  steaming.  ^o^^h  Dakota  would  bring  an  action  against  North  Carolina  to 

"No   Power  ever  dreamed   of   interfering   with   neutral   cable  enforce   these   bonds,  and   that   such   action   might   inure  to  his 

offices,  and  the  wireless  system  is  only  a  means  of  accelerating  the  benefit  as  the  owner  of  other  like  bonds."  but  did  not  let  this  ob- 

despatch  of  messages.     I  trust  the  governments  interested  will  in-  vious  motive  affect  the  decision.     He  quoted  Justice  Marshall  as 

sist  that  the  Russians  confine  their  threats  to  Russian  waters."  guying  that  "  the  motive  with  which  a  gift  is  made,  whether  good 

The  Philadelpia  Jiiqutrcr  ?,7\.\^  that  now  that  the  Russians  "are  or  bad,  does  not  affect  its  validity,  or  the  quesdon  of  jurisdiction, 

showing  a  more  reasonable  spirit,"  and  do  not  seem  likely  to  carry  ...  If  the  law  concerned  itself  with  the  motives  of  parties,  new 

out  Alexeieffs  threat,  "  it  is  easier  to  admit  that  there  is  a  basis  for  complications  would  be  introduced  into  suits  which  might  seriously 

the'grievance  of  which  their  decree  was  the  expression."    It  adds:  obscure   their  real  merits."     So  the  decision  was  given  for  the 

"  In  the.se  davs  the  world  has  become  a  vast  whispering  galleiy.  Pl^intiff.    Four  justices-White.  Fuller,  McKenna,  and  Day-dis- 

and  what  is  said  at  one  end  of  it  is  heard  at  the  other.     State-  sented,  on  the  ground   that  if   the  court  allows  an  individual   to 

ments   sent  by   cable   through   Europe   to  the  United  States  are  transfer  his  claim  against  a  State  to  another  State  for  suit,  "  then 

quickly  reechoed  in  Tokyo,  and  it   is  easily  conceivable  tliat  the  the  prohibition  contained  in  the  Constitution,  against  an  individual 

Japanese  might  secure  an  advantage  through  the  use  of  sugges-  suj^g  ^  State,  is  a  mere  letter,  without  spirit  and  without  force." 

tions  in  this  way  communicated.    A  strict  censorship  is  admittedly  \     .     .1         ct     ^    c  ,\       \     ■   •                    ^i  •   1    *i    ^  •.. 

.  ,         ,    -^                  r      -I-                     •               ,            r    ,  As  to  the  enect  ot   the  decision,  some  think  that  it  may  create 

essential  to  the  success  ot  military  operations,  and  one  ot  tlie  re-  •             ,       r 

spects  in  which  the  Japanese  have  shown  their  extraordinary  effi-  ^"  ^^^'^'^  '"^'"^^^  f°''  *'^^  ^reat  mass  of  repudiated  stale  bonds,  as 
ciency  is  in  the  impenetrable  curtain  of  .secrecy  with  which  they  t'^ere  is  nothing  in  the  decision  to  indicate  that  it  would  have  re- 
have  managed  to  enshroud  their  movements.  It  is  difficult  to  ap-  suited  differently  if  South  Dakota  had  bought  the  bonds,  instead  of 
ply  an  effective  censorship  to  the  wireless  message,  because  it  is  receiving  them  as  a  gift.  These  bonds  are  said  to  aggregate  more 
likely  to  be  sent  and  received  from  and  to  points  which  lie  beyond  (han  $300,000,000.  with  enough  accumulated  interest  to  more  than 

the  military  zone. double  the  amount.     A  table  in  the  Boston  Transcript  lists  the 

It  may  be  said  that  this  has  been  as  potentially  prejudicial  to  ,.     .       „                ,    ,    .     ,.               ,            .  .           ^  ,, 

•  J          .     u        ,1            J  .1    .  .1      T                             -.            1   •  repudiating  States  and  their  disavowed  securities  as  follows : 

one  side  as  to  the  other,  and  that  the  Japanese  are  not  complain-  ^             *' 

ing ;  but,  all  the  same,  the  Russian  protest  is  not  unfounded,  and  Alabama $38,812,000 

the  question  which  has  been  raised  is  one  which  calls  for  inter-  'n\  ^-^^^^ 20,07,000 

^  r  loriaa 5,280,000 

national  consideration  and  settlement.     Correspondents  using  the  (ieorgia 13.580,000 

wireless  system  must  be  subjected  to  some  kind  of  measure  of  Louisiana 32,115,000 

control,  and  how  that  control  shall  be  applied  will  have  to  be  de-  Minnesota 5.960,000 

J  ,  ,      ,  ,  „  Mississippi 22,600,000 

termined  by  mutual  consent.                                                           »  m„,.h,  f-o,„i;„o                                                                        o 

.'  Nortn  Carolina 48,350,000 

South  Carolina. ...    19.500,000 

Tennessee 29,850,000 

Virginia 72,220,000 

RESURRECTION   OF   REPUDIATED   STATE 

51309.074. 000 

BONDS.  „,      .    ^              .    .           ,           ,                  ^     ^                    ,                     r^     »i 

i  he  interest,  it  is  reckoned,  amounts  to  as  much  more.     On  the 

SOUTH  DAKOTA,  a  State  more  often  as.sociated  in  the  pop-  ten  bonds  in  the  present  case  the  unpaid  interest  amounted  to  170 
ular  mind  with  the  dissolution  of  bonds  matrimonial  than  percent, 
with  the  resurrection  of  bonds  financial,  figures  as  a  principal  in  a  Holders  of  these  securities  are  warned  by  the  New  York  Eve- 
Supreme  Court  decision  so  important  that,  in  the  opinion  of  one  ;//;/|r/'tfj/ and  other  papers  to  restrain  their  jubilation  until  the  bear- 
writer,  it  will "  utterly  dwarf  "  the  decision  in  the  Northern  Securities  ings  of  the  decision  are  made  more  clear.  No  State  has  exhibited 
case.  The  New  York  Times  cz\\%  it  "one  of  the  most  striking  any  intention  as  yet  to  invest  in  this  dubious  paper,  and  if  the 
events  of  recent  American  history."  The  opinion  was  handed  bondholder  has  to  imitate  the  charitable  Schafer  brothers  and  give 
down  on  February  i,  but  its  importance  seems  to  be  just  dawning  his  bonds  to  some  State  outright  before  they  can  be  collected,  the 
on  the  newspapers.  By  this  decision  North  Carolina  is  ordered  advantage  to  him  is  not  apparent.  Then,  too,  the  North  Carolina 
to  pay  to  South  Dakota  the  principal  and  interest  of  ten  old  Ijonds  in  this  case  are  secured  by  bonds  of  the  North  Carolina 
repudiated  $1,000  state  bonds,  amounting  in  all  10^27,000;  but  in  Railroad  Company,  which  can  be  levied  upon  if  North  Carolina 
effect  the  decision  is  taken  by  some  to  mean  that  Minnesota  and  refuses  to  settle.  Few  other  repudiated  bonds  are  secured  in  this 
the  ten  Southern  States  that  repudiated  bonds  may  have  to  pay  way.  Senator  Overman,  of  North  Carolina,  says  m  a  newspaper 
some  six  or  seven  hundred  million  dollars  due  on  their  disavowed  interview  : 

paper.     At  first  blush,  this  might  .seem  to  be  good  news  to  the  ..  ■nr-..    .-,                ^-          c   ^                  ^   .1           .1    n             -i       j 

•^  ^                                   '               b                             to  With   the  exception  of  $270,000  ot    tiie  ante-bellum   railroad 

people  who  hold  the  paper,  but  the  financial  writers  advise  these  ,^q„^^^  ji^g^e  are  no  other  obligations  of  the  State,  nor,  so  far  as  I 

persons  to  restrain  their  enthusia.sm,  in  view  of   the  facts  in  the  know,  of  any  other  Southern  State,  which  in  any  way  correspond 

present  case.     In  this  case  the  ten  bonds  were  given  to  South  Da-  to  these  mortgage  bonds. 

kota  by  Samuel   and  Simon  Schafer,  two  Wall   Street   brokers,  "  The  decision  of  the  court  rests  wholly  on  the  lien  features  of 

after  the  South  Dakota  legislature  had  passed  an  act  authorizing  ^he  case.     The  object  of  the  suit,  it  is  .said,  was  to  pave  the  way 

.,      ,..  ^      ^               ^        1        11     ^      -f.        A          •     .       •••           .1  >o  the  enforced  pavment  of  the  Confederate  government  bonds, 

the  State   to  accept  and   collect  gifts.     As   private   citizens   the  ,                       1          T-     .     •  •            .                             ,    .    .i    *         w  >> 

^  I  can  not  see  how  this  decision  makes  any  approach  to  that  result. 
Schafer  brothers  could  not  sue  North  Carolina   in  the   Supreme 

Court,  but  South  Dakota,  being  a  State,  could.     Hence  the  gift.  ^^^^'^   Sullivan,    in    the   Boston    Transcript,    treats    the   bond- 

The  Schafer  brothers,  in  their  letter  of   presentation,  described  Holders' prospects  thus : 

themselves  as  "persons  who  liberally  give  charity  to  the  needy,  "  It  is  unsafe   to  reason  directly  from   the  present  decision  to  a 

the  deserving,  and  the  unfortunate,"  and  expressed  the  hope  that  theory  that  all  the  repudiated  slate  bonds  can  be  collected  in  this 

the  State  "  .should  apply  the  proceeds  of  these  bonds  to  the  State  ^^'-^V-     '^'^e  bonds  are  of  many  different  issues  by  many  different 

.....                                ,  .             ,                    ,          1      •  •      ,.     -ni  States;    the    terms   and    conditions  of   them  vary.     Indoubtedly 

University,  or  to  some  of  its  asylums  or  other  chanties.       1  he  ,1,1                ••.                    1             ..    ,1                ■     . 

■^                                          ■'  many — probably  a  large  majority — are  analogous  to  the  ones  just 

State  accepted  the  bonds,  sued  North  Carolina  for  payment,  and  ^^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^nd  these  can  be  collected.     But  just  as  surely  there 

has  now  won  its  case.     The  court  was  careful  to  inquire  search-  may  be  some  whose  terms  differ  to  such  an  extent  as  lo  make  the 

.ingly  whether  the  charitable  Wall  .Street  brokers  were  to  receive  present  decision  no  precedent  for  them.     Furthermore,  there  is  a 
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REPRESENTATIVE   CARTOONISTS. 


broad  difference  between  a  bond  which  you  can  promptly  turn  into 
cash  and  a  bond  which  you  can  only  collect  by  giving  it  to  a  state 
university  or  asylum.  Then,  too,  there  is  another  uncertain  ele- 
ment in  the  case  :  This  decision  may  give  a  fillip  to  the  consciences 
of  the  defaulting  States,  and  this  spur,  together  with  the  renewed 
prosperity  in  the  Southern  States,  may  induce  them  to  repudiate 
repudiation  and  redeem  their  good  names  in  the  markets  of  the 
world.  This  possibility,  indeed,  has  always  been  a  factor  in  the 
market  prices  of  the  repudiated  bonds — for  example,  it  has  always 
been  felt,  for  some  reason,  that  Georgia  was  not  so  conscienceless 
as  her  sister  States,  and  that  in  good  time  she  would  redeem  her 
bonds;  and  for  this  reason  the  repudiated  bonds  of  the  State  have 
commanded  four  or  five  times  the  price  of  those  of  other  States. 
Another  element,  which  remains  an  unchanged  factor  in  the  value 
of  these  bonds,  is  that  in  any  of  the  States  a  strong  and  courageous 
leader  may  arise  who  will,  from  motives  either  mercenary  or  moral, 
induce  his  State  to  pay  its  debts." 

The  Jacksonville  Times-Union  declares  that  "Florida's  name 
should  not  stand  in  the  list"  of  repudiating  States,  and  says  in  ex- 
planation : 

"The  securities  here  quoted  are  those  known  as  the  Littlefield 
bonds,  secured  in  the  last  days  of  the  carpetbag  regime  by  a  legis- 
lative grant  of  credit  to  a  railroad  contrary  to  our  Constitution, 
which  gives  no  such  power  and  never  did  give  it.  Florida  refused 
to  pay  under  a  decision  of  her  Supreme  Court,  which  decided  the 
legislature  had  no  such  authority  and  had  pawned  the  credit  of  the 
State  without  warrant  of  law.  This  is  not  repudiation — Florida 
has  paid  all  her  debts  and  her  credit  in  financial  centers  to-day  is 
of  the  best,  as  the  late  report  of  her  trea.surer  abundantly  proves. 
To  put  her  in  the  list  of  States  that  have  repudiated  tlieir  obliga- 
tions, with  or  without  excuse,  is  unjust  and  unfair.  Florida  has 
made  no  contracts  she  has  not  kept.  Her  legislature  had  no  au- 
thority under  her  Constitution  to  extend  her  credit  to  the  '  boom- 
ers'  who  made  merchandise  of  her  good  name,  and  they  knew  it 
when  they  got  the  money  on  those  bonds — those  who  gave  the 
money  should  have  investigated  and  protected  themselves." 


TOPICS    IN    BRIEF. 

Russia  need  not  insist  so  strenuously  that  "  she  has  not  begun  to  fight  yet." 
The  world  has  known  that  all  along.—  The  Philadelphia  Inquirer. 

Will  the  man  who  runs  for  President  on  the  Democratic  ticket  this  year  be 
eligible  to  the  Carnegie  hero  fund  ? —  The  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat. 

Mr.  Brv.\n  has  been  quoted  assaying  that  money  stupefies  the  conscience. 
That  also  seems  to  be  the  opinion  of  the  other  Bennett  heirs.-  The  Chicago 
Tribune. 

It  is  believed  that  General  Bristow  could  command  a  fine  line  of  Congressional 


indorsements  if  lie  sliould  seek  appointment  to  a  foreign  mission. —  The  Wash- 
ington Post. 

A  BOOK  publisher  declares  that  no  first-class  fiction  is  being  produced  these 
days.  Let  him  keep  his  eye  on  the  resolutions  of  the  political  conventions. —  The 
Kansas  City  Journal. 

The  Japanese  have  won  some  important  victories,  but  it  will  not  do  for  them 
to  get  unduly  puffed  up.     There  is  an  imposing  battery  of  ikons  yet  to  be  passed. 

—  The  Indianapolis  Journal. 

Scientists  inform  us  that  eventually  all  radium  will  disappear.  They  do  not 
say  where  it  will  go,  but  it  might  pay  to  keep  an  eye  on  Morgan  and  Rockefeller. 

—  The  Philadelphia  North  American. 

At  last  it  has  been  discovered  why  the  Russians  grow  such  long  beards.  They 
are  afraid  that  if  they  shave  they  will  mislay  the  razor,  step  on  it.  and  fatally  cut 
themselves  in  the  feet. —  The  Denier  Republican. 

It  is  said  that  the  Russian  peasants  have  a  superstition  that  when  Russia  is 
ready  to  invade  Japan  the  Japan  .Sea  will  dry  up.  Some  Democrats  have  the  same 
childish  faith  in  regard  to  Mr.  Bryan. —  The  Indianapolis  Journal. 

If  Russia's  threat  to  shoot  newspaper  correspondents  as  spies  for  sending 
wireless  news  were  extended  to  include  those  sending  newsless  news  the  world 
would  cry  out  in  hoiTor  at  the  fearful  extent  of  the  slaughter.—  The  Xc-cu  York 
Press. 

The  Memphis  Commercial- Appeal  wants  to  know  "  what  has  become  of  Old 
Whiskers  Peffer?"  Mr.  Peffer  is  practising  law  in  Washington,  and  just  now 
congratulating  lim  elf  ihat  he  did  nothing  as  a  Senator  from  Kansas  that  will 
make  it  neces  ary  for  I  im  to  lose  his  whiskers  or  have  a  close  hair  cut.—  The 
Washington  Post. 


^Mi^ 


-Byt>tMlt. 


inRDbEVL    VIEW   OF    THE    IMTEU    STATES. 

-  DeMar  in  the  Philadelphia  Record. 
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LETTERS    AND    ART. 


VASSILI   VERESTCHAGIN. 

A  SURVIVOR  of  the  ill-fated  Petropav'osk  declares  that  on 
the  sinking  battle-ship  was  "an  old  man  with  a  beautiful 
white  beard,  who  had  been  good  to  our  men.  He  had  a  book  in 
his  hand  and  seemed  to  be  writing— perhaps 
sketching.  He  was  \'erestchagin.  the  painter." 
Possibly,  as  the  New  York  Times  suggests, 
the  detail  of  the  "  sketch-book "  is  apocry- 
phal :  but  the  account  is  not  without  precedent, 
and  Ruskin  has  told  how  Turner,  being  in  a 
storm  at  sea,  where  nobody  on  board  expec- 
ted to  survive,  had  himself  lashed  to  the 
mast  and  there  made  memoranda  which  he 
afterward  used  in  a  painting.  Whatever  the 
exact  details  of  his  taking  off.  the  death  of 
Verestchagin  on  board  a  battle-ship  was  most 
appropriate.  "He  died  as  he  lived."  says  the 
Detroit  Free  Press.  "  — on  the  firing  line."  The 
Washington  Times  adds : 

"Verestchagin  was  best  known  as  a  painter 
of  battle  scenes,  in  which  line  he  was  prob- 
ably the  greatest  artist  of  his  time.  He  was 
accustomed  to  go  in  person  wherever  war  was 
going  on,  that  he  might  gain  those  impres- 
sions of  the  scenes  of  warfare  which  can  only 
be  had  by  actual  presence  on  the  battle-tield. 
He  was  severely  wounded  at  the  siege  of 
Plevna.  Two  years  ago  he  spent  some  time  in 
Cuba  making  studies  for  his  picture  of  the  bat- 
tle of  San  Juan,  and  he  also  made  many  studies  in  the  Philippines 
while  guerrilla  warfare  was  going  on  there.  It  surprised  noone. 
therefore,  to  hear  of  his  departure  for  the  East  immediately  after 
the  opening  of  hostilities  between  Russia  and  Japan,  and  the  records 


V.\SSILI   VERESTCH.AGIN. 

He  is  said  to  have  considtred  this  his  best 
portrait. 


which  his  genius  might  have  secured  of  scenes  in  this  momentous 
conflict  would  have  been  of  immense  value  to  the  historian." 

The  Boston  Transcript  points  out  that  Russia  has  lost  "  her 
most  famous  painter"  in  Verestchagin,  and  finds  it  a  curious  cir- 
cumstance that  \'erestchagin  and  Tolstoy,  Russians  both,  should 
have  done  more  than  any  other  two  men  of  our  day  to  reveal  "  the 
foolishness  and  infinite  wickedness  of  war."  The  same  paper 
savs  further: 


"  \'erestchagin  has  been  pleased  to  call 
himself  a  realist.  He  was  that  no  doubt,  but 
he  was  something  more.  We  would  not  be 
going  beyond  the  line  of  justifiable  criticism 
if  we  called  him  a  great  tragic  poet.  His 
pictures  of  the  Russo-Turkish  war  filled  the 
world  with  emotions  of  horror  and  pity.  Who 
that  saw  them  can  forget  his  ghastly,  heart- 
rending paintings  of  the  field  hospital  before 
Plevna,  or  the  frozen  sentinel  in  the  snow- 
shrouded  Shipka  Pass?  He  took  the  isolated 
incident  and  erected  it  into  the  typical  and 
representative  fact  of  history.  He  felt,  and 
made  the  world  of  modern  men  and  women 
feel  with  him,  the  profound  pathetic  signifi- 
cance of  the  individual's  peril  and  pain  in  its 
relation  to  the  so-called  interests  of  govern- 
ment. To  do  this  was  to  bring  home  a  great 
ethical  lesson,  which  can  be  summed  up  in  the 
simple  demonstration  that  the  loss  and  suffer- 
ings of  the  nameless  thousands  of  victims, 
heroes  as  well  as  martyrs  of  the  military  ideal, 
have  no  logical  bearing  upon  the  ambitions  of 
rulers  or  the  '  national  selfconsciousness ' 
which  is  embodied  in  land-grabbing  and  the 
mad  egotism  of  conquest." 


The    Springfield   Republican  gives    the   following    account   of 
A'erestchagin's  life  and  work  : 

\'erestchagin  was  born  in  the  province  of  Novgorod,  October 
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'THE    ROUTE  TO  PLEVNA." 


(By  Verestchagin.) 
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"the    retreat    from    MOSCOW." 

(By  Verestchag^n.) 


25.  1842.  He  accompanied  the  Russian  armies  through  Kauf- 
mann's  campaign,  in  which  the  Turkomans  were  subdued,  and  in 
the  Balkan  war  of  1877-78.  Later,  he  traveled  extensively  through 
Asia,  painting  everything  assiduously,  from  the  Taj  Mahal  to  the 
magnificent  procession  at  the  entrance  of  the  then  Prince  of  Wales 
to  Delhi.  In  the  Russo-Turkish  war  he  was  a  guest  of  the  late 
Czar  in  camp,  and  furnished  with  ever}-  facility  for  exercising  his 
art.  But  he  went  afoot  often,  and  there  was  no  phase  of  that  con- 
flict that  escaped  his  notice.  His  was  clear-thinking  as  well  as 
clear-seeing,  and  he  accomplished  his  purpose  so  well  that  when 
Alexander  III.  saw  his  great  gallery  of  pictures  at  St.  Petersburg 
he  exclaimed.  "  This  man  is  a  revolutionary!" — so  alarming  to 
despotism  is  the  truth. 

These  paintings  of  the  Russo-Turkish  w'ar,  and  others  of  India, 
Palestine,  and  Russia,  were  shown  by  Verestchagin  in  many  Euro- 
pean cities,  and  some  American,  and  were  finally  sold  at  auction 
in  New  York  City,  by  which  means  a  great  many  of  them  remain 
in  America.  The  critics  were  very  severe  on  \'erestchagin.  In 
their  smart  manner  they  rated  him  for  painting  thinly,  and  were 
very  savage  because  he  did  not  choose  to  employ  the  small  technic 
which  they  consider  essential.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  he  could 
do  anything  that  was  necessary  to  produce  the  effect  desired.  The 
"  Indian  Mosque  "  in  the  Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  is  but  one 
of  a  score  of  wonderful  renderings  of  great  architecture,  in  which 
the  marble  was  done  as  well  as  ever  Alma  Tadema  could  do  it. 
and  the  problems  of  perspective,  of  shadow,  of  blazing  sun.  were 
unsurpas.sable.  His  small  pictures  of  the  Taj  were  gems  of  per- 
fect beauty.  And  for  profound  impressiveness  nothing  could  ex- 
ceed the  extensive  canvas  called  "  The  Forgotten  Soldier  " — a  vast 
wilderness  of  mountains  in  clouds,  and  over  the  clouds  a  hovering 
vulture.  It  left  to  the  imagination  all  that  the  title  signified. 
\'erestchagin  afterward  painted  a  .series  of  twenty  large  paintings 
repre.senting  scenes  in  Napoleon's  invasion  of  Russia.  Among 
his  most  remarkable  series  of  paintings  were  three  which  repre- 
sented the  English  execution  of  Sepoys  after  the  mutiny  of  1857, 
by  blowing  them  from  the  mouths  of  guns;  a  "Crucifixion  in 
Judea,"  which  was  much  criticized  as  representing  "The  Cruci- 
fixion." and  in  which  the  same  cruel  and  bloody  realism  was  shown 
as  in  his  war  pictures;  and  "Hanging  in  Russia,"  which  was  held 
to  mean  the  execution  of  a  Nihilist  conspirator.     His  latest  work 


was  a  fanciful  picture  of  the  fight  at  San  Juan  Hill  in  the  Spanish 
war.  with  Colonel  Roosevelt  as  the  hero. 

The  artist  was  a  broad-shouldered.  Tatar-like  figure,  and.  with 
long  full  beard,  resembled  Tolstoy  as  he  was  tw'enty  years  ago. 
He  was  a  charming  talker,  had  a  genius  for  society,  and  his  tea 
service,  in  a  little  room  off  the  American  art-galleries  in  New  York, 
was  a  delightful  feature  of  his  exhibition  in  these  galleries.  He 
could  write  as  well  as  he  could  paint,  and  the  booklet  published  to 
serve  in  a  measure  as  a  guide  to  his  purpose  and  work,  is  a  literary 
as  well  as  an  artistic  souvenir. 

The  two  paintings  reproduced  herewith,  representing  the  retreat 
of  the  Napoleonic  army  from  Moscow,  and  the  corpse-strewn 
"route  to  Plevna,"  belong  to  Verestchagin's  earlier  period,  and 
are  reckoned  among  his  masterpieces. 


A    DRAMA   OF    RUSSIAN    "PROGRESS." 

T^ECAYING  nobility,  advancing  and  aggressive  "plutocracy," 
■'->'  and  aspiring,  idealistic  youth  are  depicted  in  a  drama  of 
modern  Russian  life,  just  produced  with  success  at  Moscow.  It  is 
the  work  of  Tolstoy's  "literary  son,"  Anton  Chekhoff.  the  eminent 
novelist  and  playwright,  whose  chief  characteristic  is  thoughtful, 
gentle  pessimism.  A  great  deal  is  being  said  regarding  the  polit- 
ical and  economic  weakness  of  Russia,  caused  by  the  absence  of  a 
strong  middle-class,  and  Chekhoff  aims  to  show  the  development 
of  such  a  class  and  the  changes  attendant  upon  the  transformation. 
Yet  the  drama  is  not  of  the  tendency-play  order.  It  is  rather  a 
study  of  three  generations,  of  character,  and  of  social  conditions. 

The  plot  of  the  play,  which  is  called  "The  Cherr)--Tree  Gar- 
den," is  set  forth  as  follows  in  the  \ovoye  Vreinya,  whose  critic 
bestows  high  praise  upon  its  literarj-  and  artistic  qualities: 

An  elderly  lady  of  rank,  Mme.  Ranevsky.  who  has  resided  in 
Paris  for  a  number  of  years,  returns  to  her  estate  in  the  heart  of 
Russia,  accompanied  by  her  young  daughter,  Ania.  She  is  glad 
to  find  herself  again  amid  the  delightful  surroundings  of  her  early 
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married  life,  and  is  joyfully  received  by  her  brother,  Gaieff,  her 
stepdaughter,  \'aria,  who  has  taken  care  of  the  family  home,  and 
by  a  student,  Trofimow.  who  had  been  the  instructor  of  her  de- 
ceased son.  The  reunion  is  most  touching,  and  Mme.  Ranevsky 
is  profoundly  affected,  almost  hysterical  under  the  influence  of  her 
impressions  and  memories.  The  house,  the  rooms,  the  furniture 
— everything  is  examined  with  a  keen  pleasure  not  unmixed  with 
pain  and  sadness.  The  garden,  in  particular,  with  its  foliage, 
buds,  walks,  tender  associations,  is  contemplated  with  deep  emo- 
tion. Ah,  how  much  sweeter  is  country  life  in  Russia  than  the 
artificiality  and  hollowness  of  gay  and  brilliant  Paris  I  Madame 
Ranevsky  vows  she  will  never  leave  her  estate  again. 

\'isitors  are  announced.  They  have  come  to  greet  and  welcome 
the  returned  proprietress.  Among  them  is  a  certain  Lopakhin,  a 
bourgeois  oi  the  "new"  type.  He  is  gentlemanly  and  intelligent, 
with  the  instincts  of  an  "  exploiter,"  but  not  wholly  bereft  of  a  feel- 
ing of  respect  and  sympathy  for  the  nobility  and  the  aristocracy. 
He  treats  Madame  Ranevsky  with  deference  and  consideration, 
but  his  view  of  life  is  entirely  different.  It  soon  develops  that  the 
estate  is  heavily  burdened  and  mortgaged,  and  that  Madame 
Ranevsky  is  in  danger  of  losing  it.  She  has  lived  in  the  French 
capital  beyond  her  means  and  has  been  victimized  by  a  worthless 
spendthrift  to  whom  she  is  strongly  attached. 

Can  the  estate  be  saved?  Gaieff.  a  man  without  will  or  ability, 
has  nothing  to  suggest;  but  Lopakhin  points  out  a  remedy.  Why 
not  put  the  garden  to  commercial  use— cut  the  trees  down  and 
place  the  extensive  area  under  profitable  management?  Many  at- 
tractive country-houses  could  be  built  there  and  let  to  tenants  and 
crops  might  be  rai.sed.  Madame  Ranevsky  and  her  brother  are 
shocked  at  this  middle-class  idea.  To  sacrifice  the  garden  is  to 
break  with  the  past,  to  yield  to  low  commercialism.  The  plan  is 
rejected  with  scorn. 

Some  time  elapses,  and  as  the  mortgages  can  not  be  redeemed, 
the  estate  must  be  sold.  It  is  sold  at  auction,  and  Madame 
Ranevsky,  resigned  to  her  misfortune,  is  eager  to  know  into  whose 
possession  her  land  has  fallen.  Lopakhin  appears,  and  he  finds 
the  bankrupt  family  in  the  midst  of  ill-timed  festivities.  Madame 
Ranevsky  is  giving  a  ball  to  her  neighbors  and  friends.  He  is 
surrounded,  questioned,  but  he  is  confused  and  excited. 

Finally  he  confesses  that  he  has  acquired  the  estate.  He,  the 
bourgeois,  has  supplanted  the  arisocratic  family.  The  news  pro- 
duces a  most  unpleasant  impression,  and  a  painful  silence  ensues. 
Then  Madame  Ranevsky  succumbs  to  her  grief  and  sobs  bitterly. 
\'aria.  the  stepdaughter,  throws  her  bunch  of  keys  at  the  feet  of 
the  new  proprietor.  Tho  she  belongs  to  his  class  and  has  even 
been  regarded  as  his  probable  choice  for  a  wife,  she  revolts  against 
the  situation. 

Lopakhin  himself  is  touched.  He  is  half  ashamed  of  his  act. 
inevitable  as  the  result  is.  He  is  not  thoroughly  "  emancipated," 
and  the  old  order  has  not  lost  its  hold  upon  his  affections.  What 
is  to  become  of  the  family? 

In  the  last  act  i\Iadame  Ranevsky  is  making  her  final  prepara- 
tions to  leave  her  old  home.  She  is  going  back  to  Paris  on  money 
furnished  by  a  grandmother.  Gaieff  is  obliged  to  accept  a 
position  in  a  bank,  where  he  is  not  expected  to  stay  long,  being  in- 
capable of  application  or  of  any  useful  service.  Varia  has  antici- 
pated a  proposal  from  Lopakhin,  but  at  the  last  moment  he  disap- 
points her.  Ania,  however,  the  young  daughter,  goes  away  with 
the  student,  Trofimow — to  lead  "a  new  life."  She  is  a  mere  child, 
but  the  eloquent  and  vague  talk  of  tiie  student  about  independ- 
ence, labor,  devotion  to  progressive  "  causes,"  and  the  free  life 
opens  a  new  prospect  before  her.  She  is  ready  to  follow  him,  to 
do  something  for  herself  "  and  for  others." 

One  by  one  the  members  of  the  family  say  "  Farewell !"  to  the 
beloved  house,  and  as  they  depart  the  work  of  destruction  begins 
in  the  garden.  The  trees  are  being  cut  down  at  the  order  of  Lo- 
pakhin. In  the  hurried  departure  no  one  thinks  of  the  old  and 
feeble  servant,  the  loyal  valet  who  has  taken  care  of  them.  His 
very  existence  is  forgotten.  He.  however,  does  not  even  notice 
this  neglect.  He  whispers  to  himself  that  tlie  master,  Gaieff,  has 
not  put  on  his  warm  overcoat  and  may  contract  a  cold. 

The  critics  agree  that  Chekhoff  has  produced  a  realistic  and 
poignant  drama  of  modern  Russia,  which  is  undergoing  the  trans- 
formation pictured  in  the  play.  Chekhoff  has  treated  the  subject 
of  the  passing  of  the  land-holding  nobility  in  a  number  of  novelettes 
and  comedies,  but  in  none  of  them  has  he  hailed  the  advent  of  the 


middle-class.  An  atmosphere  of  melancholy  and  pessimism  en- 
velops them  all.  and  he  sees  little  promise  in  the  future. — Trans- 
latio7i  made  for  Tn^  Literary  Digest. 


PUBLISHERS'   VIEWS   OF  THE   ALLEGED 
"OVERPRODUCTION"   OF   FICTION. 

T^HERE   is  a  great  deal  of  discussion  in  literary  circles  now- 


1 


adays  in  regard  to  our  so-called  "  literary  deluge,"  and  it  is 


generally  assumed  that  the  problem  of  excessive  book-production, 
especially  in  the  field  of  fiction,  is  a  really  vital  and  important  one. 
It  would  seem,  however,  that  there  is  a  disposition  in  some  quar- 
ters to  deny  that  any  such  problem  exists.  Miss  Carolyn  Ship- 
man,  a  writer  in  The  Critic  (March),  who  presents  a  budget  of 
publishers'  views  on  this  subject,  declares  that  a  representative  of 
one  of  the  most  conservative  publishing  houses  in  New  York  re- 
cently exclaimed:  "Overproduction  of  fiction!  We  know  of  no 
such  thing.  There  was  never  a  time  when  manuscripts  were  read 
as  carefully  as  now,  for  fear  a  second  '  David  Harum  ' — the  clas- 
sical example  [with  a  little  laugh] — will  slip  through  some  reader's 
fingers.  The  trouble  is,  we  can't  get  as  much  fiction  as  we  want 
— that  is,  good  fiction — and  we  are  constantly  on  the  lookout  for 
new  writers."  Another  publisher,  when  asked  to  express  an  opin- 
ion on  the  question,  replied  : 

"  From  our  point  of  view  there  is  no  '  ^^^'^rproduction  '  in  the 
publishing  market  at  present.  There  is,  of  course,  a  large  produc- 
tion of  books,  and  perhaps  an  increase  in  the  production,  but  we 
do  not  necessarily  call  it  an  overproduction.  This  production  is 
due  entirely  to  the  natural  causes  of  supply  and  demand.  The  • 
reading  public  demands  new  books,  and  many  of  them.  Publish- 
ers supply  the  demand.  We  should  not  say  that  there  is  any  de- 
sire on  the  part  of  publishers  in  general  to  check  the  production 
of  books." 

A  third  publisher  also  takes  the  view  that  there  is  no  overpro- 
duction of  which  he  knows.  "The  production,"  he  says,  "  keeps 
step  with  the  ever-increasing  reading  pubhc,  and  publishers  have 
no  desire  to  see  it  checked."  A  Philadelphia  book  firm,  on  the 
other  hand,  thinks  that  too  many  novels  are  produced,  and  gives 
three  causes  :  The  "  extraordinary  popular  success  of  a  few  novels, 
with  resultant  large  financial  returns  to  their  authors ;  the  whole- 
sale advertising  of  fiction,  which  has  placed  the  sale  of  most  novels 
largely  upon  a  speculative  basis ;  and  the  lessening  of  the  cost  of 
books  to  the  reader,  with  consequent  stimulation  of  the  reading 
habit."  The  same  firm  goes  on  to  say  that  the  only  desire  on  the 
part  of  publishers  to  check  the  present  overproduction  is  "  such 
as  is  animated  by  the  sound  judgment  that  the  sale  of  novels  on  a 
stimulative  basis  is  unhealthy  and  bound  to  produce  a  reaction, 
and  by  a  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  publisher  as  well  as  the 
author  owes  something  to  the  elevation  of  literature.  The  effect 
on  the  market  is  unsteadying  and,  therefore,  unfavorable  in  the 
end  to  the  best  interests  of  the  trade." 

A  Western  publisher  admits  the  fact  of  overproduction  and 
gives  a  reason  for  its  cause  : 

"  It  is  our  belief  that  the  present  overproduction  of  fiction  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  cost  of  issuing  a  book  is  so  small  compared  to 
the  possible  profits  in  case  it  is  successful,  and  to  the  fact  that  it 
is  a  matter  of  chance  whether  or  not  it  will  succeed.  In  other 
words,  the  publisher  issues  ten  novels  in  the  hope  that  one  will 
succeed,  and  not  only  pay  for  the  loss  on  the  other  nine,  but  yield 
him  a  profit  besides.  \ 

"  Naturally  publishers  are  desirous  of  doing  away  with   the  evil 
of   overproduction,    but   we   do   not    think   it   can    be  materially        _ 
checked.      The  effects  of  overproduction  are   felt  more  by  the       | 
bookseller  than  by  any  one  else,  and  his  only  protection  is  to  order 
books  which  are  having  a  vogue  rather  than  small  quantities  of 
each  book  issued." 

Miss  Carolyn  Shipman,  in  commenting  on  the  views  presented, 
has  this  to  say  : 
"The   whole    situation  has  been  succinctly  expressed  in  one 
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sentence  by  the  head  of  a  prominent  publishing-house  in  New  York  : 
'  The  evil  lies  less  in  the  tfT'i?/-production  of  fiction  than  in  the 
MWrt'tv'production  of  good  fiction.' 

"The  Merediths  and  Hardys  and  Bret  Hartes  and  Henry 
Jameses  of  literature  are  either  not  writing,  or  are  producing  pot- 
boilers or  filling  '  orders,'  with  the  quality  of  which  editors  can  not 
well  cavil,  when  the  contract  calls  for  a  novel  over  the  signature  of 
a  particularly  well-known  author.  And  when  editors  assure  us  that 
'  our  old  authors  are  producing  just  as  good  work  as  ever,'  if  we 
have  any  memory  of  better  days,  we  are  forced  to  believe  eidier 
that  they  '  lie  in  their  throats  '  for  strictly  business  purposes,  or 
that  their  critical  senses  have  become  dulled  by  too  much  medi- 
ocrity. 

"If  the  reviewer  is  able  in  even  the  slightest  degree  to  check  tlie 
sale  of  worthless  fiction,  long  may  he  flourish  !  " 


PRESCOTT'S    BATTLE   WITH    BLINDNESS. 

THE  biography  of  William  H.  Prescott,  the  famous  historian, 
contributed  by  RoUo  Ogden  to  the  "  American  Men  of  Let- 
ters "  series,  is  really  a  study  of  personality  rather  than  a  criticism 
■of  Prescott's  work  or  an  attempt  to  esti- 
mate his  place  among  the  historians  of 
the  nineteenth  century.  Mr.  Ogden  justi- 
fies the  appearance  of  the  new  Life  (sup- 
plementing the  one  already  written  by 
Cicorge  Ticknor)  by  declaring  that  his 
predecessor,  at  the  time  that  he  entered 
-upon  his  task,  was  "  already  an  old  man," 
austere  in  his  attitude  toward  society  and 
literature,  and  incapable  of  bringing  out 
vividly  the  "  playful  and  engagingly  hu- 
man aspects "  of  Prescott's  character. 
In  spite  of  this  remark,  however,  Mr. 
Ogden"s  own  view  of  his  subject  is  seri- 
ous enough  ;  and  his  record  of  the  histo- 
rian's struggle  with  blindness  and  other 
bodily  ills  reveals  qualities  decidedly 
Jieroic.  The  following  account  is  given 
■of  the  cause  of  Prescott's  partial  blind- 
ness : 

"It  was  a  student  prank  that  destroyed 
his  left  eye.  Leaving  the  table  at  com- 
•mons  one  day  in  his  junior  year  Prescott 
turned  sharply  to  see  what  particular 
piece  of  skylarking  the  noise  behind  him 
indicated,  and  was  caught  full  in  the 
•open  eye  by  a  crust  of  bread  thrown  after 
him  with  none  but  rollicking  intent.  The 
blow  was  a  fearful  one  in  its  nervous 
effects,  striking  Prescott  down  as  by  a 
rifle  bullet.  No  external  mark,  then  or 
later,  was  left  on   the  eye,   but  it   was 

made  instantly  and  incurably  sightless.  The  oculists  of  the 
day  called  it  a  paralysis  of  the  retina.  The  patient  soon  recov- 
ered tone  and  spirits,  and  went  to  enter  into  the  kingdom  of 
the  learned  with  one  eye,  and  did  it  gaily  and  triumphantly,  as 
has  been  seen.  Immediately  after  graduation  he  began  reading 
law  in  his  father's  office,  and  looked  forward  confidently  to  a  ca- 
reer at  the  bar.  But  early  in  1815  the  shadow  deepened  upon  him. 
He  was  seized  with  an  obscure  inflammation  in  the  right  eye.  Its 
diagnosis  long  bafiled  the  physicians,  who  only  later  determined  it 
to  be  a  case  of  acute  rheumatism.  For  months  he  was  entirely 
blind,  and  never  again  was  he  able  to  use  the  eye  except  with  ex- 
treme caution,  and  for  but  short  periods  at  a  time.  Intervals  of 
complete  blindness  fell  upon  him  with  the  frequent  recurrence  of 
his  disease — which  often  attacked  him  painfully  in  other  parts  of 
the  body  also — and  the  fear  of  losing  even  the  feeble  and  precari- 
ous sight  remaining  to  him  never  left  him  as  long  as  he  lived." 

Under  the  effect  of  such  a  calamity,  a  literary  life  involving  days 
and  years  of  patient  research  among  old  manuscripts  and  books  in 
foreign  languages  would  be  the  last,  one  would  think,  that  a  man 


The  author  of  "  The  Conquest  of  Mexico,"  "  The 
Conquest  of  Peru,"  "  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,"  etc., 
etc. 


SO  handicapped  would   elect  to  follow.     How  Prescott  met  the 
problem  is  stated  in  the  paragraph  here  quoted  : 

"Oculists  assured  him  that  his  eye  would  be  adequate  to  all  the 
ordinary  purposes  of  life  if  he  would  give  up  his  literary  labors. 
But  Prescott  quietly  refused  to  pay  the  price.  Holding  himself  to 
the  strictest  regimen,  using  every  precaution  that  his  own  experi- 
ence or  the  skill  of  physicians  might  suggest,  he  yet  preferred  the 
joys  of  his  intellectual  pursuits  to  the  certainty  of  eyesight.  Again 
and  again  we  find  him  in  his  journals  calmly  contemplating  the 
possibility  of  absolute  blindness.  Even  then  there  was  no  regret 
or  slackened  resolution ;  only  a  weighing  of  the  possibility  of  his 
being  able  to  press  on  with  his  work  when  wholly  dependent  upon 
the  eyes  of  others.  So  long  as  hearing  remained  to  him  he  would 
not  lose  heart.  '  The  obstacles.'  he  wrote  in  his  journal  for  Octo- 
ber 4,  1830,  '  I  do  not  believe  to  be  insuperable,  unless  I  become 
deaf  as  well  as  blind.  ...  I  can  always  (by  hearing  even)  prepare 
and  write  twenty-five  printed  pages  in  a  month.'  This  was  con- 
stantly a  last  resort  in  his  mind :  and  when,  in  his  later  years,  his 
hearing  did  grow  somewhat  dull,  his  fear  that  he  might  be  left 
both  blind  and  deaf  was  sometimes  haunting." 

The  duel  that  was  waged  between  the  man's  determination  to 
pursue  his  appointed  career  and  the  de- 
mand of  heavy  penalties  for  any  over- 
straining of  his  eyesight  and  frail  physique 
resulted,  so  Mr.  Ogden  points  out,  in  a 
literary  product  of  unique  character  and 
the  process  by  which  the  warring  forces 
were  brought  into  adjustment  is  described 
as  follows : 


"It  was  his  bodily  crippling  that  gave 
Prescott  an  introspective  habic.  He 
watched  himself  like  an  experimenter. 
Every  symptom  he  noted  down.  His  diet 
he  scrupulously  recorded.  His  partition 
of  the  day — his  hours  of  sleep ;  the  time 
given  to  reading;  the  amount  of  exercise 
and  recreation,  with  the  effects  of  eacli ; 
social  amusements  and  the  tax  paid  to 
friendship — all  was  written  out  and  studied 
and  commented  upon  for  three  rigorous 
years.  It  was  not  done  selfishly,  least  of 
all  morbidly.  Prescott  had  a  problem  to 
solve.  How  could  he  do  the  work  of  a 
man  without  a  man's  eyesight.^  What 
regimen  would  maintain  his  necessarily 
limited  activitj-  at  its  highest  and  most 
continuous  flow  ?  What  liusbanding  of  the 
hours  would  make  up  for  the  handicap 
under  which  he  must  always  labor.'  It 
was  to  answer  those  questions  satisfactorily 
to  himself  that  Prescott  undertook  his 
prolonged  self-scrutmy  and  self-testing. 
He  did  it  almost  with  scientific  objectivity. 
He  was  cool  and  unbiased,  as  if  writing 
of  another.  Not  one  hint  of  a  diseased 
in  the  whole  record.  In  this  respect.  I 
be   searched   in   vain   for  a 


consciousness   appears 

think,   the  literature  of  diaries  may 

parallel.     To  put  one's  nature,   physical  and  mental,  under  the 

microscope,  daily,  yet  to  betray,  not  simply  no  morbid  feeling, 

but  almost  no  sense  of  self  at  all;  to  be  calm,  even  jocose,  while 

recording  ill-health  and  noting  limitations:  to  preserve  a  sunny 

temper  while  wrestling  with  the   problem  how  to  make  life  bear 

fruit  in  darkness;  and  to  do  all  this  in  a  series  of  records  meant 

only  for  his  own  eye  and  for  his  own  guidance — such  was  the 

high  and  unique  achievement  of  Prescott." 


NOTES. 

Emil  Paur  has  been  elected  conductor  of  the  Pittsburg  orchestra,  succeeding 
\'ictor  Herbert  in  that  position. 

Henry  Austin  Clapp,  the  leading  dramatic  critic  of  New  England,  died  at 
his  home  in  Boston  recently.  He  was  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1S60.  and  in  1SS7 
was  appointed  clerk  of  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  in  Boston.  For  thirty  years 
he  was  the  dramatic  critic  for  the  Boston  Adzeriiser.  and  for  the  last  two  years 
held  a  similar  position  on  the  Boston  Herald.  Two  years  ago  he  published  his 
"  Reminiscences  of  a  Dramatic  Critic,"  which  covered  practically  all  the  great 
achievements  of  the  American  stage. 
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SCIENCE    AND    INVENTION. 


HOW   DO   WE   LEARN? 

THIS  is  the  question  asked  by  Dr.  L.  Menard  in  an  article 
contributed  to  Cosmos  (March  19).  A  prime  factor,  he  tells 
us.  is  the  concentration  of  the  mind  on  the  thing  to  be  remem- 
bered. Without  due  attention  there  can  be  no  memorization  at 
all.  A  curious  result  of  experiments  along  this  line  is  the  apparent 
inability  of  exercise  to  increase  the  power  of  memory.  This  does 
not  accord  with  popular  belief,  but  Dr.  Menard  assures  us  that 
scholars  at  the  end  of  a  four  years"  course,  during  which  they  have 
constantly  memorized,  have  scarcely  more  powers  in  this  direction 
than  at  the  outset.     Says  the  writer : 

"  To  remember  a  thing,  it  must  be  learned.  This  is  a  truism; 
but  how  do  we  learn?  The  daily  sight  of  the  same  objects,  the 
hearing  of  the  same  words,  the  repetition  of  the  same  acts,  stock 
our  various  memories  with  a  collection  of  knowledge  acquired  ap- 
parently without  effort.  Thus  a  child  learns  his  native  tongue  or 
even  a  foreign  language ;  thus  a  peasant,  who  has  never  studied 
natural  history,  knows  the  names  of  the  principal  plants  of  his 
country.  He  would  be  unable  to  understand  a  map.  yet  he  threads 
easily  the  narrow  trails  of  the  neighboring  region.  Impressions 
fix  themselves  on  his  memory  by  the  fact  that  they  are  often  re- 
newed and  that  their  importance  and  utility  cause  strict  attention 
to  be  given  to  them. 

"  Patient  experimenters  have  attempted  to  determine  the  relative 
importance  of  these  various  factors  in  the  acquisition  of  new  knowl- 
edge. You  may  meet  some  one  every  day,  in  the  street  or  at  the 
theater,  without  recognizing  him.  unless  your  attention  has  been 
attracted  by  some  peculiarity.  If.  on  the  contrary,  he  has  been 
presented  to  you  by  a  third  person,  or  if  some  circumstance  leads 
you  to  accost  him,  his  face  may  so  strike  you  that  a  single  meet- 
ing may  be  sufficient  for  future  recognition. 

"  One  of  my  friends,  a  painter,  took  into  his  service  a  young 
nurse  who,  having  entered  his  house  at  11  A.M.,  left  during  the 
morning,  on  some  pretext  or  other,  with  all  the  portable  articles 
she  could  lay  hands  on.  He  had  scarcely  seen  her,  yet  he  made, 
from  memory,  so  good  a  sketch  of  her  that  it  enabled  the  police  to 
find  her.     Such  examples  of  visual  memory  are  not  very  rare. 

"  A  pubHsher  ordered  from  Gustave  Dore  a  picture,  sending  him 
a  photograph  of  some  Alpine  scenery  to  be  copied.  The  artist 
went  away  without  his  model,  and  the  publisher  was  much  pro- 
voked ;  but  he  was  astonished  when  Dore  appeared  next  day  with 
the  desired-^  picture,  having  made  it  from  memory.  A  few  seconds' 
examinati(^n  of  the  photograph  had  sufficed  to  impress  on  his 
memory  tWe  .slightest  details  and  to  enable  him  to  reproduce  them 
with  not  a  rock  or  a  tree  lacking. 

"  Every  one  knows  the  story  of  Mozart's  writing  out  from  mem- 
ory the  whole  '  Miserere  '  after  hearing  it  twice  at  the  Sistine 
chapel.  These  are  exceptional  instances  of  visual  or  auditive 
memory'.  The  conscious  and  voluntary  concentration  of  attention 
in  Mozart's  case  and  the  probably  subconscious  concentration  of 
the  two  painters  were  sufficient  to  fix  in  their  memories  what  would 
ordinarily  have  caused  only  a  fugitive  impression. 

"  The  memory-  may  acquire  a  certain  amount  of  development  by 
practise,  but  it  does  not  seem  that  lessons  learned  in  school  aid 
this  very  much. 

"  In  schools  the  difference  between  the  power  of  memory  in  the 
youngest  pupils  and  the  oldest  is  almost  insignificant.  This  fact 
has  been  brought  out  by  the  work  of  Messrs.  Bourdon,  Binet,  and 
Henri. 

"M.  Bourdon  examined,  one  by  one,  100  pupils  belonging  to 
different  classes  of  the  .same  establisliment.  He  reached  the  con- 
clusion that  the  memory  remains  almost  stationary  from  8  to  20 
years  of  age  !  It  is  somewhat  more  extensive  in  the  older  children, 
progressing  slightly  from  8  to  14  years,  and  tlien,  up  to  20  years, 
the  difference  is  insensible. 

"  Binet  and  Henri  caased  380  children,  from  S  to  13  years  old,  to 
learn  series  of  words  and  phrases.  They  reached  this  conclusion 
regarding  memory  for  words  : 

"  Children  of  the  first  class  remember,  on  an  average,  out  of  7 
•words,  4.9;  children  of  the  second  class,  4.8;  cliildren  of  the  third 
class,  4.9;  children  of  the  fourth  class,  4.6. 

"So,  despite  the  excellent  instruction  received  for  four  years, 


the  13-year-old  children  remembered  on  an  average  only  a  slight 
fraction  of  a  word  {{(,)  more  than  those  of  8  years  ! 

"  The  difference  is  much  greater  among  adults.  Messrs.  Binet 
and  Henri  .  .  .  conclude  that  when  we  compare  the  memory  of 
children  with  that  of  adults  the  difference  is  no  longer  a  fraction 
of  a  word,  but  a  whole  word 

"  After  the  age  of  20  there  is  no  more  recitation  of  texts  or  les- 
sons from  memory,  nor  any  systematic  training  to  strengthen  the 
retentive  faculty,  and  yet  the  memory  gains  much  more  than  dur- 
ing twelve  years  of  study  and  systematic  instruction. 

"  M.  Van  Bieroliet.  from  whom  the  above  is  quoted,  thinks  that 
by  other  methods  we  should  develop  the  memory  better. 

"This  is  possible,  but  one  essential  thing  should  be  noted. 
Children  at  school  exercise  their  memories  by  learning  texts, 
rules,  or  theorems ;  but  it  is  inexact  to  say  that  on  leaving  school 
there  is  no  more  such  exercise.  The  Paris  coachman  who  is 
obliged  to  keep  in  his  mind  the  names  of  streets,  the  shop-clerk 
who  knows  the  prices  of  a  large  number  of  different  objects,  exer- 
cise their  memories  as  much  as  the  scholar  who  recites  geograph- 
ical names  or  the  multiplication-table.  At  all  ages  we  use  the 
memory  and  are  obliged  to  enrich  it  with  new  facts ;  but  when  it 
is  not  a  question  of  an  imposed  task,  we  retain  only  what  it  is  our 
interest  to  retain — what  is  useful  to  us  and  engages  our  attention. 

"  A  curious  experiment  enables  us  to  appreciate  the  r61e  of  at- 
tention in  memorization  by  measuring  the  effect  produced  by  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  distractions.  This  has  been  done  in  various  ways. 
P'or  instance,  persons  have  been  told  to  learn  series  of  syllables 
while  singing,  and  the  influence  of  this  distraction  has  been  meas- 
ured. The  singing  is  of  course  simple  ;  the  same  note  is  constantly 
sung  to  the  vowel  a  or  /.  By  counting  the  number  of  words  mem- 
orized without  and  with  the  singing,  respectively,  the  distracting 
influence  has  been  determined. 

"  This  influence  is  not  marked  in  visuals,  who  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  remember  by  the  aid  of  the  eye  and  to  neglect  auditi\e 
impressions.  It  is  otherwise  in  the  case  of  '  motors,'  who  are  pre- 
vented by  this  artifice  from  silent  articulation,  and  of  auditives. 
who  are  prevented  by  the  attention  that  they  give  to  the  singing 
from  bestowing  enough  on  the  mental  audition  of  the  lesson."— 
Translation  made  for  The  Litekarv  Digest. 


WHAT   IS   A   DESERT? 

'T'^HAT  the  current  conceptions  of  deserts  are  neither  adequate 
■'■       nor  correct  is  asserted  by  a  writer  in  The  National  Geo- 
graphical  Magazine.     He  .says: 

"A  work  of  wide  circulation  and  use  defines  a  desert  as  '  A 
region  that  is  wholly  or  approximately  without  vegetation.  Such 
regions  are  rainless,  usually  sandy,  and  commonly  not  habitable." 

"  The  insufficiency  of  the  above  description  rests  upon  faulty 
observations  and  upon  the  failure  to  recognize  the  fact  that  the 
habitability  of  a  region  is  no  criterion  of  its  arid  character.  The 
development  of  modem  methods  of  transportation  has  made  pos- 
sible the  maintenance  of  dwellings  and  towns  with  a  considerable 
population  at  one  or  even  two  iiundred  miles  from  the  nearest 
supply  of  water.  Even  such  facilities  are  not  necessary'  to  the 
.sustenance  of  a  population  in  deserts  of  the  most  extreme  type,  as 
illustrated  by  tiie  Sahara,  which  lias  a  population  of  two  and  a 
iialf  million  people.  So  far  as  the  vegetation  is  concerned,  the 
actual  number  of  individuals  is  much  less  than  on  a  similar  area  in 
a  moist  climate.  This,  in  fact,  is  one  of  the  chief  characteristics 
of  a  desert,  but  it  would  not  be  safe  to  estimate  the  total  number 
of  species  much  below  the  average  number.  Lastly,  be  it  remem- 
bered that  local  topography  has  but  little  influence  on  the  de.sert 
character  of  a  region.  Sandy  flats,  plains,  valleys,  and  rocky -hills 
reaching  to  such  altitudes  as  to  become  mountains  are  included  in 
some  desert  tracts.  1 1  follows  as  a  natural  consequence  of  the 
sparse  vegetation  as  one  factor  that  the  surface  layers  of  the  sub- 
stratum, being  usually  dry  in  arid  regions,  are  readily  shifted  and 
worn  by  winds." 

What,  then,  is  a  desert.''  The  following  is  the  writer's  definition 
with  his  accompanying  exposition  : 

"  The  term  desert  may  be  applied  to  areas  of  the  earth's  surface 
which  support  a  sparse  vegetation  of  a  more  or  less  specialized 
character,  owing  to  inadequate  rainfall  or  to  the  unsuitable  com- 
position or  lack  of  soil.     Of  these  conditions,  scanty  water-supply 
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may  be  regarded  as  of  the  greatest  importance,  and  it  is  to  this 
factor  that  most  deserts  owe  their  existence.  Desert  conditions 
arise  in  any  region  in  which  the  rainfall  is  markedly  less  than  the 
amount  of  water  that  evaporates  from  the  surface  of  this  liquid  in 
the  open  air.  As  the  amount  of  evaporation  naturally  increases 
from  the  polar  regions  toward  the  tropics  and  is  affected  by  winds 
and  elevation,  it  follows  that  no  arbitrary  amount  of  rainfall  may 
be  designated  as  an  invariable  cause  or  accompaniment  of  arid  or 
desert  conditions.  Thus  in  certain  portions  of  the  tropics  a  rain- 
fall of  less  than  seventy  inches  results  in  aridity,  while  some  of  the 
most  fertile  agricultural  districts  in  the  north  and  south  temperate 
zones  receive  scarcely  one-third  this  amount. 

"  Regions  in  which  precipitation  is  less  than  evaporation  are 
characterized  by  a  lack  of  running  streams  or  of  a  permanent  run- 
off, altho  in  some  instances  these  districts  may  be  traversed  by 
large  rivers  which  have  their  sources  in  distant  mountain  ranges, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  Nile  in  Africa  and  of  the  Colorado  River  in 
America.  The  rainfall  in  a  desert  may  be  so  heavy  at  certain 
seasons  as  to  produce  torrents  of  great  volume,  which,  rushing 
downward  over  the  slopes  and  mountainsides,  wear  distinct  stream- 
ways  extending  out  into  the  plains  below,  in  some  instances 
for  miles:  but  the  flow  soon  ceases  after  the  rains  have  passed, 
and  the  stream-beds  become  dusty  channels  until  the  next  rainy 
season.  Striking  examples  of  such  stream  ways  are  to  be  seen  in 
the  great  Sonoran  desert  in  nortli western  Mexico.  It  is  evident 
that  districts  in  which  the  average  rainfall  is  not  much  greater  than 
the  evaporation  are  in  a  veiy  critical  condition,  since  in  seasons  of 
minimum  precipitation  the  amount  of  water  received  may  be  less 
than  that  lost,  and  drought  may  result,  often  with  direful  effects  on 
agricultural  operations  and  economic  conditions  in  general. 

"The  seasonal  distribution  of  the  rainfall  is  a  matter  of  impor- 
tance in  regions  where  evaporation  is  nearly  as  great  as  precipita- 
tion. If  the  rainfall  occurs  within  a  brief  period,  the  remainder 
of  the  year  must  be  extremely  dry,  and  the  region  will  show  dis- 
tinct desert  conditions,  with  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  native 
plants  to  develop  marked  storage  capacity  for  water.  The  distri- 
bution of  the  scanty  rainfall  throughout  the  year  in  any  region  will 
favor  the  development  of  slowly  growing  xerophytic  forms. 

"  Arid  deserts  occur  in  all  of  the  great  land  divisions  and  reach 
an  enormous  extent  in  Africa,  Asia,  and  Australia.  The  most  pro- 
nounced desert  conditions  of  South  America  are  found  on  the  west- 
ern slopes  and  benches  of  the  Andes.  One  locality,  that  of  Copi- 
apo,  has  an  average  precipitation  of  0.4  inch  per  year,  and,  so  far 
as  known,  is  the  driest  spot  on  the  earth's  surface.     The  deserts 


of  North  America  are  confined  to  the  Cordilleran  region  and  oc- 
cupy plateaus  and  plains  east  and  west  of  the  main  ranges  to  an 
extent  of  more  than  a  million  square  miles." 


ARCH-SHAPED   DAMS. 

"T^AMS  shaped  like  an  arch,  with  the  convex  side  up-stream. 

-*— ^  are  coming  into  greater  use,  we  are  told  by  Engineering 
Ne-ivs.  About  fifteen  years  ago  there  was  a  notable  controversy 
between  engineers  on  this  question,  some  authorities  insisting  that 
a  dam  ought  to  be  built  like  a  retaining  wall,  and  that  if  it  were 
built  on  a  curve  the  combination  of  arch  action  and  retaining-wall 
action  would  be  apt  to  set  up  unknown  and  dangerous  stresses 
within  the  masonr}-.     Says  the  paper  above  mentioned  : 

"  It  is  probably  correct  to  say  that  the  arched  dam  is  much  more 
favorably  regarded  in  the  engineering  profession  today  than  it  was 
a  dozen  years  ago.  This  is  due  not  alone  to  the  success  which  has 
been  attained  in  the  construction  of  arched  dams  of  bold  design, 
but  to  the  increasing  use  of  concrete  instead  of  masonr}-  in  dam 
construction.  In  dams  built  of  ashlar  masonry  the  engineer  had 
much  reason  for  preferring  a  gravity  dam.  in  which  the  stresses 
would  be  simply  those  of  compression  acting"  at  right  angles  to  the 
beds  of  the  several  covirses.  In  a  monolithic  concrete  construction, 
however,  the  material  can  resist  compression  equally  well  in  any 
direction,  and  a  concrete  wall  acting  both  as  an  arch  and  as  a 
gravity  dam  is  probably  better  able  to  resist  the  combined  stresses 
than  it  would  be  if  it  were  acted  upon  by  either  one  alone.  By 
combining  steel  tensile  members  with  the  concrete  to  tie  the  struc- 
ture together  and  resist  temperature  stresses  tending  to  cause 
cracks,  a  masonry  structure  is  obtained,  better  able  to  resist  di- 
verse stresses  and  tempera tin-e  effects,  it  may  well  be  believed, 
than  the  best  of  the  cut-stone  masonry  of  earlier  days. 

"It  is  worth  noting  here,  however,  that  the  strength  of  a  con- 
crete structure  depends  entirely  on  the  quality  of  the  concrete,  and 
an  engineer  in  charge  of  an  important  structin-e  is  justified  in  ta- 
king extraordinar}'  pains  to  secure  uniformity  and  reliability  in  the 
concrete." 

The  arched  construction  here  described  is  notably  employed  in 
the  remarkable  structure  at  Barossa,  South  Australia,  completed 
in  Februar}',  1903.  which,  says  the  writer.  "  for  boldness  of  design 
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deserves  to  rank  with  the  most  famous  dams  of  the  world."  This 
concrete  arch,  whose  top  is  94  feet  above  the  ground  line,  is  only 
4  feet  6  inches  wide  at  the  top.  The  greatest  thickness  of  con- 
crete above  the  line  of  foundation  is  34  feet  at  the  ground  line. 
The  arch  has  a  radius  of  200  feet,  and  the  total  length  of  the  arch 
of  the  circle  formed  by  the  top  is  472  feet.  The  writer  con- 
cludes : 

"  One  of  the  stock  objections  raised  by  the  opponents  of  con- 
crete is  the  effect  of  temperature  stresses  in  producing  cracks. 


CONCRETE   DAM   AT   OTAY,  CALIFORNIA. 
Courte.sy  of   The  Engineering  News  (New  York). 

We  would  call  particular  attention  to  the  fact  that  this  great  con- 
crete dam,  nearly  100  feet  in  height  and  almost  500  feet  in  length. 
is  located  in  a  climate  where  the  temperature  ranges  from  30  to 
168'  F.  The  fact  that  this  thin  wall  of  concrete  withstands  these 
extremes  without  cracking  furnishes  remarkable  testimony  in  favor 
of  curved  dams  as  compared  with  straight,  and  in  favor  of  steel 
reinforcement  for  concrete  exposed  to  temperature  stresses." 


Manual  Work  in  Schools.— Manual  training  as  a  feature 
of  elementary-  school  work  is  sneered  at  by  The  Electrical  World 
and  Engineer,  which  calls  it  an  "  egregious  fad  in  recent  educa- 
tion." Ur.  R.  M.  Walmsley,  an  Englishman  who  has  spent  three 
months  here  in  the  study  of  our  engineering  schools,  is  quoted  as 
saying  :  "  It  is  a  matter  for  serious  consideration  whether  the  ex- 
cessive amount  of  time  given  to  manual  work  in  the  manual  train- 
ing-schools has  not  been  dearly  purchased  at  the  expense  of  starv- 
ing the  time  which  should  have  been  given  to  mental  training." 
On  this  the  paper  quoted  above  remarks : 

"  We  wish  that  some  of  our  strenuous  and  solemn-visaged  edu- 
cators who  spell  themselves  in  large  capitals  and  have  so  little 
sense  of  humor  as  to  take  themselves  seriously,  would  cut  out 
these  two  quotations  and  paste  both  into  their  hats.  As  things 
are  at  present,  the  higher  technical  institutions  are  busy  for  no  in- 
considerable part  of  the  course  in  stopping  the  gaps  left  by  kinder- 
garten foolishness  of  various  sorts  in  the  primary  and  secondary 
schools.  They  admit  students  at  eighteen  or  nineteen  years  of 
age  and  then  spend  the  better  part  of  two  years  in  teaching  them 
the  elementary  English,  mathematics  and  modern  languages  that 
have  been  neglected  in  the  secondary  schools,  to  make  room  for 
nail-driving,  music,  painting,  and  emasculated  physiology.  It  is 
vast  credit  to  the  technical  schools  that  in  a  four  years'  course 
they  can  turn  off  the  material  they  do  in  spite  of  inefficient  prepa- 
ration. Our  English  friends,  in  trying  to  build  up  a  system  of  tech- 
nical education,  will  at  least  have  less  foolishness  to  contend  with 
at  the  start.  The  thing  most  needed  over  tli^re,  however,  is  the 
sympathetic  assistance  of  the  great  universities.  So  long  as  they 
hold  aloof  from  directly  encouraging  technical  students,  the  tre- 
mendous weight  of  their  centuries  of  social  influence  will  stand 
against  improvement." 


TURBINE   ENGINES   FOR   OCEAN    LINERS. 

'T^HE  announcement  that  the  Cunard  Steamship  Company, 
■••  guided  by  the  advice  of  an  expert  commission,  have  decided 
to  install  turbine-engines  on  the  two  large  passenger-steamers 
which  they  are  about  to  build  with  the  assistance  of  the  British 
Government,  has  excited  much  interest.  At  the  time  of  the  in- 
vention of  the  turbine  engine  it  was  widely  predicted  that  it  would 
one  day  supersede  the  older  forms  of  steam-motor.  Yet  for  many 
years  it  has  been  generally  thought  that  its  use  would  probably  be 
limited  to  small  vessels.  Says  The  Scientific  American,  comment- 
ing on  the  news : 

"  The  announcement  is  a  most  momentous  one,  and  by  many  en- 
gineers and  steamship  men  it  is  considered  that  the  company  has 
shown  great  daring  in  applying  the  turbine  to  engines  which  will 
probably  indicate,  when  pushed  to  their  maximum  capacity,  about 
75.000  horse-power.  It  is  argued  that  the  success  of  the  turbine 
on  small  river  and  cross-channel  steamers  of  not  over  1,500  to 
2.000  tons  displacement  does  not  guarantee  its  success  when  ap- 
plied to  vessels  of  such  an  unprecedented  size  as  these  new  Cu- 
narders.  The  Scientific  American  \\il?,  never  shared  any  of  these 
doubts.  Indeed,  we  have  always  urged  that  there  were  no  com- 
plications, no  novel  conditions,  to  limit  the  usefulness  of  the  tur- 
bine if  it  should  be  installed  in  the  engine-room  of  a  large  modern 
steamship;  that,  on  the  contrary,  the  duty  required  of  the  engines 
of  fast  Atlantic  liners  is  of  the  very  kind  in  which  the  steam-tur- 
bine has  shown  to  best  advantage — namely,  when  it  is  running  con- 
tinuously, at  high  speed,  and  under  full  load. 

"  The  committee  which  was  appointed  last  September  was  prob- 
ably one  of  the  strongest  and  most  representative  that  could  have 
been  gathered  together.  .  .  .  When  the  committee  was  formed, 
there  was  only  a  small  amount  of  information  available  as  to  the 
relative  economy  of  turbine  and  reciprocating-engines  when  they 
were  doing  similar  work  and  developing  the  same  amount  of 
power.  The  work  of  the  committee  was  directed  to  making  care- 
ful comparative  tests  under  such  conditions.  One  of  these  was 
carried  on  at  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  where  reciprocating  and  turbine 
engines  were  run  at  various  proportions  of  their  power  and  also 
at  full  speed,  the  output  of  electricity  being  recorded  in  each  case 
and  the  condensed  steam  from  the  engines  being  accurately  meas- 
lued.  In  addition  to  these  tests  ashore,  others  were  carried  out  on 
the  sister  passenger-steamships  Arundel  and  Brighton,  which  are 
identical  in  everj'thing  but  motive-power,  the  Brighton  being 
driven  by  turbine  engines  and  the  Arundel  by  reciprocating 
engines.  The  two  vessels  were  run  side  by  side  from  New  Haven 
to  Dieppe  and  back,  all  possibilities  of  error  due  to  variations 
of  weather  and  tide  being  thus  eliminated.  Subsequently  the 
Brighton  made  several  trials  in  the  Solent,  running  at  different 
rates  of  speed." 

The  new  ships  are  to  be  Soo  feet  long  and  85  feet  beam,  with  a 
minimum  draft  of  between  2)2i  ^"d  34  feet,  on  which  dimensions 
they  will  have  a  displacement  of  about  40,000  tons.  The  Kaiser 
ll'ilhclm  II.,  now  the  largest  of  the  high-speed  transatlantic  liners, 
has  a  length  of  706  feet,  a  beam  of  72  feet,  and  a  draft  of  29  feet, 
the  draft  being  limited  by  the  depth  of  the  water  in  the  German 
ports.  The  contract  will  probably  require  that  the  new  Cunarders 
develop  a  speed  of  25  knots  on  trial  and  a  sustained  sea  speed  of 
24^-<  knots  an  hour.  The  75,000  horse-power  will  be  developed 
upon  four  shafts.  On  the  outer  pair  will  be  the  high-pressure  tur- 
bines. On  the  inner  pair  the  low-pressure,  and  also  the  go-astern 
turbines.     The  coal  consumption  will  be  over  1,000  tons  a  day. 


More  Fire  Protection  for  New  York.— The  new  high- 
pressure  fire-protection  water-system,  for  which  the  Board  of  Esti- 
mate of  New  York  City  has  just  voted  the  sum  of  $5,425,000,  is 
generally  referred  to  by  the  newspapers  as  the  "salt-water  plan," 
but  there  is  every  reason  to  believe,  we  are  told  by  Engineering 
A'ews,  that  when  installed  the  system  will  actually  use  fresh  water, 
and  salt  water  will  only  enter  the  mains  in  case  the  fresh-water 
supply  proves  inadequate  or  it  becomes  necessary  to  use  fireboats 
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in   addition   to   the    regular  pumping-stations.     Says   this   paper 
further : 

"  Messrs.  Hill  and  De  Varona  in  their  reports  each  urged  that 
fresh  water  be  used  in  the  system,  with  merely  an  emergency  suc- 
tion connection  from  the  pumping-station  to  the  rivers,  and  they 
might  have  made  a  much  stronger  argument  against  the  use  of  salt 
water  had  it  seemed  necessary.  It  is  not  merely  a  question  of 
shorter  life  for  mains,  hydrants,  etc.,  if  salt  instead  of  fresh  water 
is  used  in  them.  Engineers  experienced  in  handling  brine  or  sea- 
water  in  pipe-systems  can  testify  to  the  difficulties  with  valves  and 
gates,  which  stick  when  left  long  shut  and  leak  when  opened  and 
closed  again.  Packing  of  stuffing-boxes  hardens  and  loses  its  life, 
and  rust  and  scale  from  the  interior  of  the  pipes  lodges  in  the  valve 
seat.  Salt  water  alone  is  bad  enough  in  its  effect  on  metals,  but 
the  salt  water  in  the  East  and  North  rivers  is  contaminated  with 
a  large  volume  of  sewage  and  with  acids  from  all  sorts  of  chemical 
works,  and  it  carries  frequently  a  large  amount  of  sediment  in  sus- 
pension. If  it  were  necessary  to  introduce  this  water  into  a  system 
of  high-pressure  piping  for  fire-protection  purposes,  it  might  doubt- 
less be  done ;  but  since  fresh  water  can  be  used  equally  well,  to 
take  the  large  risks  attendant  on  the  use  of  salt  water  would  seem 
of  very  doubtful  expediency." 


FRESH    AIR   IN   JAPANESE   PHYSICAL 
TRAINING. 

'  I  "HE  Japanese  woman  has  been  taught  that  life  is  impossible 
-'■  without  a  sufficient  supply  of  fresh  air,  says  W.  Irving  Han- 
cock, in  his  recent  book  on  "  Physical  Training  for  Women  by 
Japanese  Methods."  In  Japan  there  is  little  window-glass.  In 
the  native  houses  the  panes  are  of  oiled  paper,  and  do  not  shut 
out  the  air,  even  during  the  coldest  nights  of  winter ;  and  the  Japa- 
nese sleep  rarely  with  these  paper  windows  closed.  Mr.  Hancock 
goes  on  to  say  : 

"  Fresh  air — and  a  great  abundance  of  it — is  the  Japanese  rule. 
The  woman  who  lies  down  for  her  night's  rest  has  the  paper-paned 
window  thrown  open  a  trifle.  The  air  sweeps  into  the  room  and 
passes  over  her  as  she  lies  upon  the  floor.  If  she  is  cold,  she  adds 
more  bed-clothing:  but  she  does  not  close  the  window. 

"  In  the  morning  one  of  the  first  tasks  is  to  go  out  of  doors. 
There  the  Japanese  woman  takes  in  great  breaths  of  air.  This  in- 
ternal cleansing  with  air  is  treated  as  being  of  more  importance 
than  the  morning  bath  that  follows  soon  after.  The  kitchen  and 
the  other  rooms  of  the  house  show  closed  windows  only  on  the 
coldest  days  of  winter.  There  is  no  air-starvation.  And  the  Japa- 
nese woman  is  a  deep  breather,  as  is  .shown  in  the  strong,  firm 
muscles  that  stand  out  at  the  abdomen. 

"  Consumption  is  a  rare  disease  in  Japan.  Even  in  winter 
coughs  are  of  rare  occurrence,  and  this  despite  the  fact  that  the 
real  Japanese  do  not  heat  their  rooms  with  anything  more  than  an 
hibachi—2L  tiny  charcoal-stove  that  does  not  send  the  temperature 
of  the  room  up  to  any  appreciable  degree,  but  serves  mainly  for 
heating  tea.  for  warming  the  hands,  or  for  supplying  the  fire  for  a 
cigarette  or  pipe  for  the  men  of  the  household.  When  Japanese 
women  wish  to  feel  warmer,  they  add  clothing,  just  as  they  would 
do  when  going  out  into  the  street 

"  The  Japanese  look  upon  full,  deep  breathing  as  being  the  most 
vital  function  in  life.  Food  is  not  as  important,  altho  it  is  neces- 
sary. The  best  of  exercises  are  of  little  value  when  the  breathing 
that  accompanies  them  is  not  done  properly 

"  In  Anglo-Saxon  countries  the  corset  has  come  into  such  vogue 
that  it  is  almost  madness  to  attack  it.  But  the  corset,  no  matter 
how  loosely  it  is  worn,  restricts  breathing,  and  for  that  reason  it 
strikes  the  first  deadly  blow  at  the  life  of  woman.  Deep  and  full 
breathing  is  impossible  with  the  corset.  In  Japan  corsets  are 
worn  only  by  a  very  few  '  progressive  '  women  who  ape  Western 
customs.  The  Japanese  woman  who  has  never  seen  a  corset  will 
be  able,  generally,  to  show  a  torso  that  will  delight  the  artist  or 
the  sculptor." 

The  writer  dwells  constantly  on  the  necessity  for  accompanying 
all  physical  exercise  with  deep  breathing.     He  says : 

"  Every  one  who  has  watched  a  day-laborer  swinging  the  pick 
has  noted  the  '  ugh  '  with  which  he  lets  his  implement  strike  the 
earth.  This  is  due  to  his  instinctive  knowledge  of  the  necessity 
for  breath.    Japanese  athletes,  when  exercising,  give  vent  to  the 


same  grunts,  which  might  be  called  gasps.  It  is  by  this  method 
that  fresh  air  is  carried  deeply  into  the  body.  It  is  through  this 
kind  of  exercise  that  the  vital  forces  of  the  body  are  kept  at  their 
best  pitch  through  the  employment  of  deep  breathing. 

"  Xo  matter  what  portion  of  the  work  a  Jap^iese  woman  is  ta- 
king up,  she  is  taught,  between  each  exercise,  to  go  to  the  window 
and  to  inhale  a  few  deep  breaths.  It  is  folly  to  take  up  a  new  ex- 
ercise until  the  organs  have  been  refreshed  by  the  introduction  of 
several  copious  breaths  of  air." 


Two  New  Chemical  Elements.— Dr.  Charles  Basker- 
ville,  professor  of  chemistry  and  director  of  the  laboratory  in  the 
University  of  North  Carolina,  announced  Friday  night  before  the 
Chemists"  Club,  in  New  York,  his  discovery  that  thorium,  hitherto 
known  as  one  of  the  seventy  primary  elements,  is  complex.  Says 
Science : 

"  Dr.  Baskerville  has  resolved  thorium  into  two  new  elements. 
He  has  named  one  of  these  carolinium,  after  the  State;  the  other 
berzelium,  in  honor  of  the  great  Swedish  chemist  who  nearly  a 
hundred  years  ago  discovered  thorium.  It  has  never  before  been 
the  good  fortune  of  an  American  chemist  to  discover  a  chemical 
element.  Dr.  Baskerville's  discovery  of  two  elements  is  the  result 
of  ten  years  of  persistent  labor." 

The  isolation  of  an  element  is  still  an  event  of  prime  importance 
in  the  chemical  world,  and  assertions  that  new  elementar\-  sub- 
stances have  been  discovered  are  scrutinized  with  great  care. 
Such  announcements  must  bear  the  test  of  time  before  general  ac- 
ceptance, and  tho  Professor  Baskerville's  eminence  has  prevented 
the  casting  of  doubt  upon  his  discovery,  it  will  probably  be  some 
time  before  we  shall  find  his  two  new  elements  in  the  official  lists. 


SCIENCE    BREVITIES. 

"Every  day  in  London,"  says  Popular  Mechanics,  "scores  of  workmen's 
kettles  are  boiled  in  lime  that  will  afterward  be  used  for  its  proper  purpose.  Just 
before  the  breakfast  hour,  say,  one  of  the  workmen  empties  a  quantity  of  the  dry 
lime  from  a  sack.  In  the  center  of  this  lime  he  makes  a  hole,  and  into  it  water  is 
poured.  Then  he  puts  his  kettles  into  the  water,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  kettles 
Ijoil.    In  thousands  of  cases  a  fire  is  thus  spared." 

"  The  biggest  carving-knife  ever  manufactured  may  be  seen  at  the  World's 
Fair,"  says  The  American  luvoitor.  "  This  monster  blade  is  30  feet  in  length 
and  has  an  edge  as  sharp  as  a  razor.  It  is  made  out  of  the  finest  steel,  and  the 
handle  is  a  masterpiece  of  the  cutler's  art,  elaborately  cari-ed  and  beautifully  pol- 
ished. It  would  take  a  veritable  giant  to  wield  a  knife  like  this.  The  blade  is 
altogether  of  .\merican  manufacture,  and  it  is  expected  to  show  for  the  first  time 
that  American  cutlery  has  now  reached  a  point  of  perfection  where  it  fears  no 
rivalry.  The  giant  car\ing-knife  cost  several  thousand  dollars,  and  special  ma- 
chinery had  to  be  made  before  its  construction  could  begin.  No  such  knife  was 
ever  before  manufactured." 

■'  Mr.  George  Pullm.\n  once  said,  when  asked  the  secret  of  easy  riding,  that 
the  secrets  are  so  many  that  no  one  can  keep  them.  This  is  true,"'  says  The 
World's  Work,  '•  but  the  easing  of  curv-es  is  one  of  them.  ,  .  .  The  engineers  of 
the  last  few  years,  in  relaying  tracks  instead  of  starting  a  true  circle  cur\-e  with 
the  sudden  lift  of  the  outer  rail  that  causes  the  jolt  and  lurch  that  travelers 
know,  have  laid  a  slight  parabolic  curve  from  a  point  a  hundred  yards  back  on  the 
straight  track,  and  have  elevated  the  outer  rail  imperceptibly  along  that  curve  to 
the  maximum.  The  result  of  the  device — in  practise  quite  new— has  been  the  an- 
nihilation of  curves  as  regards  a  passenger's  sense.  With  eyes  shut  he  can  not 
tell  whether  the  track  is  straight  or  curved," 

"Dr.  Schoo  has  obser\'ed,"  says  Modern  jl/.f</;««^,  "  that  when  mosquitoes 
have  access  to  acid  fruits  their  bite  becomes  less  poisonous,  or  wholly  innocuous. 
And  Professor  Celli  has  observed  that  in  portions  of  Italy  where  tomatoes  are 
largely  cultivated,  the  people  are  practically  free  from  malarial  infection,  altho 
the  region  is  naturally  very  malarious.  The  juices  of  the  plant  constitute  the 
natural  food  of  the  mosquito.  It  would  seem,  then,  that  the  wide  cultivation  of 
acid  fruits,  such  as  tomatoes,  strawberries,  and  other  succulent  fniits,  may  be 
made  an  important  factor  in  ridding  the  world  of  this  very  troublesome  pest. 
How  the  use  of  acid  fruits  destroys  the  virulence  of  the  mosquito  bite  has  not  yet 
been  determined.  It  seems  probable,  however,  that  the  vegetable  acids  may 
destroyjthe  malarial  parasite.'' 

"According  to  a  Pittsburg  telephone  manager,"  says  Telephony,  "the  tele- 
phone was  put  to  a  novel  and  unusual  use  in  Washington  county  recently,  en- 
abling two  boys,  sons  of  farmers,  to  hold  their  positions  in  their  classes  in  the 
public  schools  from  which  they  will  graduate  in  another  year.  Incidentally,  the 
patience  and  long-suffering  of  the  country  school-teacher  was  put  to  an  admirable 
test.  Smallpox  broke  out  in  the  neighborhood  in  question,  and  the  two  scholars 
were  among  the  early  victims.  The  home  was  quarantined,  and  there  was  every 
indication  that  the  instruction  which  they  had  been  receiving  would  be  cut  off  for 
an  indefinite  period.  But  the  teacher  was  resourceful  and  willing.  He  called  up 
the  stricken  home  one  evening  and  proposed  that  the  boys  study  their  lessons  as 
usual,  and  he  would  hear  them  over  the  telephone.  The  idea  was  eagerly  received. 
Each  evening  they  took  down  the  receiver,  and  the  teacher,  located  several  farnK 
away,  heard  them  recite.  Neither  suffered  to  an  appreciable  degree  through  their 
absence  from  school,  and  their  chances  for  graduation  are  just  as  bright  as  before 
the  disease  entered  their  home." 
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THE    RELIGIOUS   WORLD. 


A  ROMAN  CATHOLIC  ATTACK  ON  LUTHER. 

THE  learned  Roman  Catholic  savant,  P.  Heinrich  Denifle, 
custodian  of  the  Archives  of  the  ^'atican  Library,  has 
thrown  a  bombshell  into  the  Protestant  camp  by  the  publication,  in 
a  solid  book  of  860  pages,  of  the  first  volume  of  his  "  Luther  and 
Lutherdom."  When  the  announcement  was  made,  some  time  ago, 
tliat  Father  Denifle  was  preparing  a  new  Luther  biography,  it  was 
expected  that  the  author,  who  enjoys  a  high  reputation  as  a 
scholar,  would  produce  a  dispassionate  scientific  work  from  a 
Roman  Catholic  standpoint.  On  the  contrary,  however,  the  new 
Denifle  biography  is  undoubtedly  the  bitterest  attack  upon  Luther 
that  has  ever  been  made.  Professor  Hausleiter,  of  the  University 
of  Creifswald.  subjects  the  methods  of  the  Roman  Catholic  his- 
torian to  a  searching  analysis  (in  the  Scientific  Supplement  of  the 
Mun\c\\  A l/ge/ncine  Zeitung),  ?in6.  condemns  them  as  thoroughly 
unscientific. 

The  reader,  he  says,  can  open  the  work  of  Denifle  on  almost  any 
page  and  find  Luther  depicted  as  "an  empty-headed,  begging 
monk."  "  a  thoroughly  superficial  theologian."  "  a  man  with  an  evil 
heart."  "  one  who  was  filled  with  a  Satanic  hatred  of  the  church." 
etc..  etc.  An  appeal  to  the  book  itself  readily  confirms  this  im- 
pression, as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  quotations  : 

"The  salvation  preached  by  Luther  and  his  followers  was  not 
Christ.  .  .  .  They  found  their  salvation  in  fleshly  union  with 
women." 

"  Luther  took  to  himself,  as  a  witness  of  the  gospel,  a  concubine, 
and  called  her  his  wife." 

"  The  monks  who  deserted  the  cloisters  all  turned  out  to  be  row- 
dies.  .   .   .   It  was  a  fortunate  thing  that  the  church  was  rid  of  these 
questionable  characters,  and  that  this  cleared 
the  atmosphere.  .   .  The  followers  of  Luther 
were  the  verj'  excrement  of  human  society." 

"  The  Lutheran  Cod  always  approved  an 
entirely  sinful  life." 

"  The  Lutheran  doctrine  of  justification  by 
faith  is  practically  equivalent  to  an  encourage- 
ment to  sin,  since  it  teaches  that  God  is  ready 
at  any  time  to  forgive  all  transgressions 
freely." 

Denifle  closes  his  work  with  this  exhorta- 
tion : 

"  We  Catholics  will  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  Lutheran  hocuspocus.  We  reject  the  silly 
faith  of  the  Protestants  because  we  are  rea- 
sonable people  and  think  as  rational  creatures. 
Therefore  our  cry  should  be.  'Away  from 
Luther,  and  back  to  Christ  and  his  church  ! ' 
so  that  we  can  continue  to  be  good  Christians 
with  common  sense  and  judgment." 

Denifle's  attack  has,  of  course,  evoked  otlier 
replies  from  Protestant  sources.     They  have 
come  in  goodly  numbers  and  from  the   best 
of  authorities.     Professor  Harnack,  of  Berlin, 
takes  up  the  whole  question  in  the  Theologi- 
sche  Liieraiurzei'f ti//g  (Ltipsic),  declarmi^  tliat 
the  new  book  is  only  one  of  a  kind  of  polemi- 
cal writings  put  out  from  time  to  time  by  Roman  Cadiolic  scholars 
and  directed  against  the  per«sonal  side  of  Lutiier.    Such  travesties, 
he  .says,  are  based  upon  misinterpretation  of  what  is  reported  by 
Luther's   friends   in  his  "  Table  Talk  "   and   "  Letters."  and   the 
method  of  the  writers  is  declared  to  be  substantially  the  same  as 
that  of  Janssen,  who  some  years  ago  wrote  an  extensive  history  of 
the  Germans,  proving  on   the   Ijasis  of  contemporaneous  sources, 
mostly  Protestant,  that  the  Reformation  was  the  greatest  misfor- 
tune that  ever  befell  Europe. 


Berlin,  a  theologian  whose  utterances  have  almost  as  much  weight 
as  Harnack's.  He  has  issued  a  special  brochure,  entitled  "  Luther 
und  Luthertum.  in  der  neuesten  katholischen  Beleuchtung" 
(Luther  and  Lutherdom.  according  to  the  latest  Catholic  Exposi- 
tion), in  which  examples  of  Denifle's  deductions  are  compared 
with  the  original  sources,  and  proof  is  furnished  that  in  each  case 
these  sources  have  been  abused.  Seeberg  concludes  :  "  An  his- 
toric character  like  Luther,  who  moved  the  world,  could  not  have 
been  the  corrupt  and  empty-headed  man  here  depicted.  Denifle's 
work  is  the  gigantic  caricature  of  the  age." 

The  Roman  Catholic  papers  are  by  no  means  unanimous  in 
praise  of  the  new  Luther  biography.  Among  the  most  sanguine  is 
Ber  Katholik\  which  sees  in  Denifle's  book  the  demolition  of  the 
hollow  learning  of  Protestantism.  The  Gerinaiiia  (Berlin),  the 
most  influential  Roman  Catholic  journal  in  Germany,  thinks  the 
author  lias  been  too  "  rough  "  in  his  methods:  and  the  Volks-Zei- 
tuiig  (Cologne),  next  in  importance  among  Roman  Catholic  pa- 
pers, thinks  the  author  ought  to  have  been  more  careful,  altho  the 
results  are  "safe."  The  CJiroiiik  (Leipsic)  declares  that  many 
Italian  church  papers  condemn  the  work  sharply, — Translations 
tnade  for'Xw.Y.  Literary  Digest. 


CANON    HENSON    AND   THE   AUTHORITY   OF 
THE   SCRIPTURES. 


CANON    HENS 
known  in  this 


SLEY    HENSON,   of    Westminster,   who    is 

country  as  a  theologian  of  radical  tendencies 

and  a  warm   advocate  of  church  union,  has  written  an  article  on 

"  The  Future  of  the  Bible  "  which  is  startling  in  its  challenge  to 

accepted   traditions.     It   appears   in    TJie  Contemporary  Review 

(April),  and  deals  with   the  "  revolution "   in 

educated  Christian  thought  which   is  alleged 

to  have  taken  place  with  respect  to  the  sacred 

writings  of  Christianity.     Says  the  canon  : 

"We  may  realize  the  measure  of  the  change 
by  considering  what  is  the  value  to  the  modern 
thinker  and  student  of  such  notions  as  those 
of  'inspiration'    and  '  canonicity.'     In   what 
sense  is  it  now  believed  that  the  books  which 
compose    the    Bible    are   '  inspired '    in    any 
special  sense  ?     Certain  it  is  that  the  student 
does  not  allow  this  '  inspiration  '  to  influence 
in  the  slightest  degree  his  treatment  of   the 
documents.     '  Inspiration'   is  not  allowed  to 
certify  the  truth  of  any  statement  which  can 
not  be  substantiated  at  the  bar  of  reason  and 
evidence.     'Inspiration'    is    not    allowed   to 
override  the  objections  which   the  Christian 
conscience  takes  against  much  that  is  record- 
ed in  the  older  Scriptures.     The  day  has  gone 
by  for  proof  texts  and   harmonies.    And  so 
with  '  canonicity.  '     What  authority  is  added 
to  any  book  of  Scripture  by  the  circumstance 
that  it  is  '  canonical'.''    Does  any  thoughtful 
man  find    in  the  fact  that  the  Book  of  Esther 
is  '  canonical '  any  reason  for  revising  the  un- 
favorable  judgment  which    he   is   certain   to 
lorm   of  that  work.'    Or  does  the  absence  of 
'  canonicity  '  in  the  case  of  the  Book  of  Wis- 
dom detract  in  the  slightest  degree  from  its  historic  interest  and 
its  spiritual  value.''     Canonicity,  of  course,  in  the  simple  sense  of 
ecclesiastical  acceptance  and  liturgical  usage,  will  remain  a  con- 
venient notion  enough,  but  as  carrying  any  kind  of  authoritative 
certificate   either  of   spiritual  value    or   of  historic  truth    it   has 
ceased   to  have   reality.     The   student  does  not  ask  whether  a 
book  is  canonical  or  inspired.     He  applies  his  methods  of  inves- 
tigation   without    any   embarrassment   or    reservation    on    these 
counts." 

The  most  .sen.sational  phrases  in  the  article,  which  were  cabled 
The   most  complete  reply  has    been  i)ublislied  by  Seeberg,  of       to  tliis  country  on  their  first  appearance  in  print,  and  became  the 
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subject  of  widespread  criticism,  are  contained   in  the  following 
paragraph  : 

"  Any  clergyman  wlio  takes  the  trouble  to  find  out  what  his  par- 
ishioners really  think  about  the  narratives  of  the  Old  Testament 
■will  make  some  surprising  discoveries.  He  will  find  that  the  more 
thoughtful  and  sensitive  people  are  often  seriously  troubled  by 
"what  they  hear,  that  coarser  minds  are  moved  to  contempt,  greatly 
to  their  own  moral  injur}-.  It  is  becoming  clear  that  in  the  interest 
of  Christianity  itself  ecclesiastical  usage  ought  more  faithfully  to 
reflect  the  actual  opinion  about  the  Bible  which  now  obtains.  A 
drastic  revision  of  the  lectionary  would  seem  to  be  urgently  called 
for.  The  very  circumstance  that  so  many  of  our  people  are  pre- 
pared to  acquiesce  in  what  they  hear  from  the  lectern,  and  even  to 
"believe  that  in  some  way  or  other  what  they  hear  is  divinely  true, 
makes  the  present  indiscriminate  reading  of  the  Bible  in  public  an 
extremely  perilous  proceeding.  Educated  men.  as  we  have  already 
indicated,  have  at  their  disposal  means  by  which  to  escape  from 
the  perplexities  stirred  in  their  minds  by  the  incredible,  puerile,  or 
demoralizing  narratives  which  the  Old  Testament  contains.  But 
these  resources  are  not  accessible,  and  will  never  be  accessible,  to 
flie  masses  of  the  people.  Tliey  have  no  other  course  open  to  them. 
when  the  difficulty  is  brought  home  either  by  their  own  intelli- 
gence or  by  the  action  of  others,  than  the  violent  and  unhappy 
course  of  repudiating  the  Bible  altogether.  The  transition  is 
prompt  and  obvious  in  untutored  minds  from  a  sacred  volume,  too 
sacred  for  discussion,  to  a  pack  of  lies,  too  gross  for  toleration. 
The  principle  of  selection  on  tlie  basis  of  what  is  edifying  is.  of 
course,  familiar  enough  in  the  church.  It  is  implied  in  the  whole 
notion  of  an  official  lectionary.  There  are  passages — many  pas- 
sages— which  the  church  does  not  read  in  public.  There  is,  there- 
fore, nothing  revolutionary  in  asking  for  another  and  a  far  more 
drastic  revision." 

Pursuing  the  same  line  of  argument.  Canon  Henson  says: 

*'  Moreover,  it  is  hard  to  see  why  the  traditional  practise  of  lim- 
iting the  lessons  read  in  church  to  the  Bible  should  forever  con- 
tinue. It  was  the  custom  in  the  primitive  church  and  throughout 
the  Middle  Ages  to  read  the  lives  of  the  saints,  and  tho,  no  doubt, 
the  practise  became  discredited  by  the  puerilities  which,  under 
that  description,  were  generally  included,  still  the  principle  is 
sound  enough,  and  when  we  remember  how  great  an  accumulation 
of  devotional  and  edifying  literature  the  Christian  church  pos- 
sesses, and  how  very  little  of  this  is  known,  or  likely  to  be  known, 
to  the  masses  of  Christian  people,  it  does  seem  a  strange  failure 
of  duty  on  the  part  of  the  church  to  make  no  use  of  it  in  her  public 
services.  We  want  to  supplement  tlie  canonical  Scriptures  by  the 
Christian  compositions  which  have  secured  the  approval  of  gen- 
eral acceptance,  and  taken  tlie  rank  of  spiritual  classics  among  re- 
ligious people,  just  as  in  the  worship  of  the  church  the  psalter 
has  been  supplemented  by  hymns  and  anthems.  The  unhappy 
rigidity  which  restricts  the  modern  English  church  at  the  lectern  to 
the  canonical  Scriptures  and.  in  the  reading-desk,  to  the  prayer- 
book  is  as  intrinsically  indefensible  as  it  is  practically  mischiev- 
ous." 

As  if  to  balance  this  iconoclastic  treatment  of  Scriptural  author- 
ity. Canon  Henson  proceeds  to  advance  three  broad  considerations 
in  justification  of  the  paramount  place  which  the  Bible  has  tradi- 
tionally held  in  the  life  of  the  Christian  society: 

"  In  the  first  place,  the  Bible  remains,  after  all  the  educational 
discussions  of  our  time,  the  best  manual  of  fundamental  morality 
of  which  experience  has  knowledge.  Its  excellence  arises,  per- 
haps, from  two  causes.  On  the  one  hand,  in  the  Bible,  morality 
is  always  linked  with  the  enthusiasm  of  religious  conviction.  On 
the  other  hand,  morality  is  constantly  illustrated  by  famous  exam- 
ples  

"  In  the  second  place,  the  Bible  is  still,  what  it  has  always  been 
throughout  Christian  history,  the  best  corrective  of  ecclesiastical 
•corruption.  It  is,  of  course,  matter  of  fact  that  the  Christian  so- 
ciety is  always  tending  to  lapse  into  abuses.  Again  and  again 
Christianity  has  presented  the  aspect  of  an  almost  complete  de- 
parture from  primitive  models  of  faith  and  conduct,  but  at  all 
times  there  has  been  within  the  church  an  instrument  ready  to 
hand  for  making  successful  appeal  to  the  slumbering  Christian 
■conscience  against  prevailing  ecclesiastical  aberrations.  .  .  .  Ec- 
clesiastical abuses,  errors  in  doctrine,  blunders  in  policy,  do  not 


suggest  to  the  masses  of  English-speaking  people  that  Christianity 
itself  is  false.  They  are  not  wont  to  seek  in  the  doctrines  and 
procedures  of  any  church  the  most  authoritative  statement  of 
religious  truth.  The  sacred  book  is  more  to  them  than  tlie  sa- 
cred system.  The  New  Testament — at  least  in  the  broad  lines 
of  its  teaching — is  familiarly  known,  and  against  the  New  Tes- 
tament there  is  no  resentment.  Instinctively  an  appeal  is  made 
from  the  ecclesiastical  system  or  systems  to  the  sacred  literature, 
and,  at  the  worst,  men  go  outside  the  churches,  not  in  the  bitter- 
ness of  alienation,  but,  as  they  profess  and  believe,  in  order  to 
be  better  Christians.  It  would  be  difficult  to  exaggerate  the  pub- 
lic value  of  all  this 

"  In  the  third  place,  the  Bible,  and  herein,  of  course,  specially, 
tho  not  exclusively,  the  New  Testament,  is  perhaps  the  most  effec- 
tual check  we  have  on  the  materialistic  tendencies  of  modern  life. 
.  .  .  There  is  something  in  the  social  atmosphere  created  by  a 
widely  diffused  acquaintance  with  the  Scriptures  which  moderates 
the  acerbity  of  economic  strife,  shames  the  arrogant  selfishness  of 
prosperity,  and  mitigates  the  embittered  resentments  of  want. 
Far  better  than  intermittent  disquisitions  from  a  supreme  ecclesi- 
astical authority  is  the  stamping  indelibly  on  the  public  conscience 
of  that  conception  of  human  duty  which  is  expressed  in  the  gospel. 
This  great  service  to  peace  and  to  social  reformation  is  rendered 
by  the  Bible  in  the  familiar  usage  of  the  people." 

There  are  not  lacking  signs,  concludes  the  Canon,  that  the 
changing  attitude  of  the  modem  world  toward  the  Bible  will  "  in- 
volve for  multitudes  a  weakening  of  moral  allegiance  :  so  that  the 
advocates  of  the  new  reformation,  like  their  spiritual  ancestors, 
will  at  every  turn  be  hindered  and  discredited  by  the  moral  scan- 
dals which  seem  to  have  direct  connection  with  their  teaching." 
But  "  the  result  which  will  finally  be  reached  will  justify  the  faith 
of  the  latest  advocates  of  doctrinal  reform,  and  more  than  com- 
pensate for  the  troubles  of  the  present  distress.  The  twentieth 
century-  will  add  yet  another  solemn  historic  affirmation  of  the 
evangelic  oracle  to  the  long  series  which  the  Christian  centuries 
contain.  '  Heaven  and  earth  shall  pass  away,  but  my  Word  shall 
not  pass  away.'  " 

YOUNG    MEN  AS   CHURCH-GOERS. 

ACCORDING  to  statistics  furnished  by  the  Rev.  Frank 
Graves  Cressey,  Ph.D.,  in  his  new  book  on  "The  Church 
and  Young  Men."  the  large  majority  of  young  men  in  this  countrj-, 
or  9,059,000  out  of  14,250,000,  are  outside  of  church-membership. 
Allowing  an  ample  margin  for  those  who  are  not  members  of  any 
church,  but  who  attend  religious  services  at  least  occasionally,  he 
thinks  it  safe  to  say  that  fully  one-half  the  aggregate  number  are 
wholly  outside  of  church-fellowship  or  direct  influence, 

Mr.  Edward  Bok.  the  editor  of  The  Ladies'  Home  Journal,  sup- 
plements these  figures  in  an  article  in  the  New  York  Outlook 
(April  16),  comparing  the  results  of  an  investigation  recently  made 
with  one  undertaken  by  him  nine  years  ago.  "The  percentage  of 
attending  young  men,"  he  finds,  "  is  eight  per  cent,  less  than  it  was 
then,  and  then  it  was  only  thirty  per  cent.  Hence,  only  about 
twenty-two  out  of  ever}-  one  hundred  young  men,  taken  at  random 
in  the  cities  of  the  countr}',  attend  church  on  Sunday." 

In  seeking  to  account  for  the  non-attendance  of  so  large  a  per- 
centage of  young  man,  Mr.  Bok  inter\iewed  a  number  of  clergy- 
men, asking  them  what,  in  their  opinion,  kept  young  men  away 
from  the  church.  Some  said  "  the  bicycle";  others  "  the  Sunday 
newspaper."  A  large  majority,  however,  declared  their  belief 
that  "  Sunday  golf  is  the  curse  of  our  young  men."  Mr.  Bok  was 
himself  convinced  that  none  of  these  alleged  causes  was  the  real 
one,  and  in  order  to  satisfy  himself  as  to  the  truth  in  the  matter, 
he  instituted  an  inquir}-  in  eight  communities  in  different  parts  of 
the  countr}',  where  there  were  either  no  golf-links  at  all  or  Sunday 
golfing  was  prohibited.     At  this  point  we  quote  : 

"  In  these  eight  communities  there  were,  all  told,  thirty -one 
churches,  and  the  Young  Mens  Christian  Associations  nearest  to 
these  communities  obtained  for  me  the  figures  that  in  these  com- 
munities there  were  sixteen  hundred  and  forty  young  men  between 
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the  ages  of  twenty  and  thirty -five  in  the  neighborhood  of  these 
churches.  Then  I  had  secured  for  me  the  attendance,  for  four 
consecutive  Sundays,  of  the  number  of  young  men,  between  the 
ages  given,  at  each  of  these  churches,  with  the  result  that  the 
highest  attendance  at  all  the  thirty-one  churches  combined,  on  any 
one  Sunday,  was  four  hundred  and  twenty-seven.  Now,  there  was 
no  Sunday  golf  possible  in  these  communities,  and  yet  twelve  hun- 
dred and  thirteen  out  of  sixteen  hundred  and  forty  young  men  did 
not  go  to  church  !     What  was  the  reason  here  ? 

"  I  asked  all  the  clergymen.  '  Indifference  to  holy  things,"  said 
several.  '  The  deterioration  of  the  modern  young  man,'  said 
others,  and  these  two  opinions  represented  nineteen  out  of  thirty- 
one  clergymen. 

"  Then  I  asked  the  young  men.     I  took  nineteen  of  them. 

"'  Not  enough  to  go  for,'  was  substantially  the  verdict  of  eleven 
out  of  the  nineteen. 

"'  What  do  you  mean  by  that.-*"  I  asked  in  each  case. 

"'Why,  one  doesn't  get  enough  out  of  the  sermons  that  are 
preached  to  make  the  effort  worth  while  to  go  to  hear  them,'  said 
one  young  man. 

" '  You  don't  get  anything  to  carry  away  with  you,'  said  another. 

"'Why,  Dr.  (mentioning  the  name  of  one  of  the  ministers) 

isn't  practical.  It  is  all  theory,  theor}',  words,  words.  He  doesn't 
seem  to  go  out  into  the  world  among  men.  Too  much  old  Pales- 
tine and  cloister  study.  Doesn't  know  men ;  only  books.  I 
thought  it  was  myself,  for  a  time.  But  father  says  the  same,  altho 
it  came  hard  for  him  to  confess  it.    Now  he  doesn't  go  any  more."  " 

Equipped  with  a  clew,  Mr.  Bok  set  out  to  find  if  the  preacher 
who  gave  |the  young  man  something  "  to  carry  away  "  witli  him 
would  attract  young  men,  and  he  selected  seven  ministers  each 
of  whom  fulfilled  the  young  man"s  ideal  of  being  a  minister  who 
either  knew  the  every-day  world  of  men  and  the  needs  of  the  men 
in  that  world,  or  who  struck  the  big  note  of  vitality  in  his  sermons. 
In  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the.se  seven  churches,  located 
in  five  cities  well  apart,  Mr.  Bok  discovered  that  six  thousand  one 
hundred  and  ten  young  men  resided,  and  that  four  thousand  six 
hundred  and  fourteen — all  between  the  ages  of  twenty  and  thirty- 
five — were  in  attendance  on  a  given  Sunday.  Inquiry  as  to  why 
the  fifteen  hundred  remaining  absented  themselves  from  church 
brought  responses  divided  between  "  too  tired  when  Sunday 
comes  "  and  a  preference  for  spending  the  day  in  the  open  air. 
The  conclusion,  after  a  marshaling  of  facts  and  statistics,  is  given 
by  the  writer  without  personal  commitment,  but  as  the  opinion 
of  an  honest  and  up-to-date  clergyman  who  was  inter\'iewed.  We 
quote  : 

"'  It  is  for  the  church  to  strive  for  such  social  conditions  that  a 
man  need  not  work  like  a  slave  so  that  he  reaches  Sunday  all  tired 
out.  No,  it  is  not  Utopian  ;  it  is  possible.  The  curse  of  the  mod- 
em man  is  not  Sunday  golf  or  anything  of  that  nature.  It]  is 
money-madness;  the  inability  to  see,  amid  the  hot  pace  of  to-day, 
that  there  is  something  higher,  bigger,  better  to  live  and  strive  for 
in  the  world  than  money-getting;  to  show  him  tliat  he  is  happier 
with  little  than  with  much;  to  show  him  the  thing  that  is  worth 
while;  to  strip  the  externals  from  the  kernel;  to  raise  his  man- 
hood. That  is  religion— the  real  religion ;  that  is  the  religion  that 
the  church  should  stand  for;  not  whether  a  man  is  right  or  wrong 
if  he  plays  golf  or  whether  he  goes  to  church. 

"'  Most  of  these  men  are  right,  and  I  say  it  as  a  clergyman  who 
has  heard  many  others.  The  message  that  is  delivered  Sunday 
after  Sunday  from  the  average  pulpit  is  vapid  and  meaningless  to 
the  man  of  affairs  of  to-day.  Your  man  of  the  present  requires  a 
different  preaching  than  did  his  father.  He  wants  you  to  say 
something,  and  to  say  it  without  flourishes  and  in  as  short  a  time 
as  possible.  He  has  no  time  or  patience  with  theories.  He  wants 
to  know  what  is  what — a  living  message  full  of  the  breath  of  vital 
life. 

"'  When  ministers  preach  that  kind  of  sermon,  you  or  any  one 
else  won't  be  asking  why  fifteen  hundred  young  men  don't  come 
to  church.  The  churches  will  be  asking  how  to  seat  the  young 
men.  As  it  is,  my  wonder  is  not  that  the.se  fifteen  hundred  young 
men  do  not  go  to  church,  but  that  the  four  thousand  and  odd  you 
tell  me  about  do  gol' 

"  I  have  studied  this  question  of  the  young  man  and  the  church 
for  many  years  now,  and  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion,  whether 


we  ministers  choose  to  like  it  or  not,  that  the  fault  lies  as  much 
with  what  we  preach,  if  not  a  little  more,  as  with  the  willingness  of 
the  young  man  to  come  and  liear  us.  The  young  man  will  come 
fast  enough  if  you  give  him  something  to  come  for." 


DR.    HILLIS'S   PLEA    FOR   A  "CHURCH  TRUST." 

TPHE  Rev.  Dr.  Newell  Dwight  Hillis,  of  Brooklyn,  contributes 
-■■  an  eloquent  article  to  Evcjybody's  Magazine  (April),  urging 
a  "  consolidation  of  churches  "  as  the  next  great  step  in  religious 
progress.  His  argument,  which  has  attracted  considerable  atten- 
tion in  the  religious  world,  may  be  summarized  as  follows: 

The  epoch  of  church  unity  has  fully  come.  It  could  no  longer 
be  delayed.  The  men  who  have  simplified  business,  reorganized 
the  banks  under  one  management,  reorganized  the  factory,  and  the 
store,  and  the  shops,  are  the  men  who  are  now  in  the  pews.  Hav- 
ing learned  how  to  save  the  wastes  on  Saturday,  they  are  irritated 
by  the  ecclesiastical  wastes  manifest  on  Sunday.  They  realize 
that  it  is  unnecessary-,  illogical,  puerile,  and  wicked  to  duplicate 
many  church  plants,  involving  enormous  wastes  and  lessened  effi- 
ciency, when  one  central  church  plant  could  quadruple  the  results 
at  one-quarter  of  the  cost. 

The  results  of  this  division  and  denominational  rivalry  are  a  de- 
cline in  the  interest  in  the  church  and  of  the  attendance  upon  it ;  a 
support  waning  to  the  point  of  extinction.  I  have  before  me  the 
statistics  of  a  town  in  a  Western  State  with  a  thousand  inhab- 
itants. Two  of  the  churches  are  closed,  with  boards  nailed  over 
the  windows,  a  third  is  used  as  a  storehouse  for  grain.  Of  the  six 
churches  in  the  place  but  two  are  open,  and  these  meet  with  scant 
support.  Either  the  Christian  forces  of  the  ten  thousand  small 
towns  and  villages  of  the  country  must  unite  or  the  churches  will 
perish,  and  one-half  of  the  ministers  die  or  resign,  with  broken 
hearts. 

The  ideal  church  would  be  one  noble  building  centrally  situated, 
crowded  from  Sunday  morning  until  the  next  Saturday  night,  a 
church  that  would  be  the  center  of  the  social,  the  musical,  the  lit- 
erary, the  ethical  life  of  the  community;  th?  'ome  of  light  and 
joy  ;  the  pride  of  all  the  people.  With  numben,  ~ome  enthusiasm, 
economy,  emulation,  efficiency.  When  all  the  nusical  talent  of 
the  community  is  organized  and  unified,  music,  the  highest  of  the 
fine  arts,  will  become  a  great  moral  force.  When  all  the  teaching 
forces — and  the  art  of  teaching  is  a  great  gift,  and  there  are  only  a 
few  teachers  out  of  two  thousand  that  know  how  to  impart  w-isdom 
— are  united,  the  Sunday-school  will  again  become  popular.  In- 
stead of  ten  preachers  there  ought  to  be  three. 

Church  unity  is  eminently  practical,  and  it  has  already  been 
achieved  in  part.  It  if  to  be  reached  by  separating  essentials 
from  non-essentials.  Ti.e  Ten  Commandments  and  the  Sermon 
on  the  Mount  and  the  teachings  of  Jesus  Christ  are  no  more  de- 
nominational than  tiie  multiplication-table.  The  principles  of  eth- 
ics are  no  more  Presbyterian  or  Episcopalian  or  Congregational 
than  the  laws  of  light  and  heat.  The  facts  of  geology  and  astron- 
omy and  physiology  and  liygiene  are  the  same  for  all  people,  and 
the  simplicities  and  universalities  of  Christianity  appeal  to  men  as 
men.  The  essential  things  in  the  high  school  are  the  things  of  lit- 
rature  and  science  and  mathematics.  These  are  taught  to  all  tem- 
peraments and  classes  by  the  school-teachers.  The  individual 
theories  on  political  economy,  tariff,  and  protection  can  be  taught 
at  home  by  the  parents.  The  things  of  God  and  Jesus  Christ  are 
the  great  essentials.  The  unessential  things  are  the  things  of  John 
Calvin,  of  the  Congregationalist  John  Robinson,  of  the  Baptist 
Roger  Williams,  of  the  Episcopal  Archbishop  Laud,  of  the  Meth- 
odist John  Wesley.  In  other  words,  the  temperamental  things  be- 
long to  the  family  and  the  parent;  the  universals  of  church  and 
Sunday  belong  to  God  and  Jesus  Christ.  This  is  revolutionary — 
this  destroys  the  basis  of  probably  165  out  of  the  169  denomina- 
tions— this  would  leave  perhaps  one  great  Protestant  Church,  one 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  one  church,  named  the  Quaker,  that 
would  not  believe  in  any  form,  but  only  in  the  uncontrolled  life  of 
the  spirit. 

The  religious  journals  adopt  an  attitude  of  sympathy  toward  Dr. 
Hillis's  ideal,  but  for  the  most  part  are  skeptical  as  to  the  prac- 
ticability of  his  plans.  The  New  York  Examiner  (Baptist)  says: 
"  The  question  is  larger  than  is  often  assumed,  and  can  not  be  dis- 
posed of  by  manipulating  a  few  figures  and  invoking  the  aid  of 
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the  man  who  now  poses  so  consciously  in  all  our  week-day  affairs, 
the  '  man  of  business.'  .  .  .  The  principle  of  Christian  unity  in 
this  country  will  never  be  the  spirit  of  compromise  and  the  desire 
for  commercial  economy."  In  a  similar  strain  speaks  The  Chris- 
tian Evangelist  (St.  Louis,  Disciples  of  Christ) : 

"  It  is  not  enough  to  point  out  the  economic  advantage  of  the 
eight  or  ten  churches  in  a  small  town  cooperating  or  uniting  as  one 
church.  Unless  these  churches  are  made  to  see  how  this  can  be 
done  without  the  sacrifice  of  truth  or  of  conscience  they  will  con- 
tinue to  maintain  their  separate  denominational  existence,  and 
starve  if  need  be.  The  element  of  conscience  can  not  be  ignored 
in  the  treatment  of  this  question.  Better  divisions  even,  with  all 
their  waste  and  narrow  provincialism,  than  a  union  purchased  at 
the  sacrifice  of  a  good  conscience  or  by  the  surrender  of  honest 
convictions  of  truth." 

The  Universalist  Leader  (Boston)  says  : 

"  Does  not  the  success  of  the  church  mean  more  than  the  saving 
of  dollars  ?  There  are  many  churches  near  enough  in  accord  to 
put  aside  some  minor  differences  and  work  together  in  harmony 
along  general  lines  of  service,  but  there  are  others  whose  real  life 
is  fundamentally  different;  their  great  con- 
tribution to  the  world  can  not  be  tabulated  as 
things  done  ;  they  are  thinking;  they  are  get- 
ting at  the  sources  of  all  doing.  Great  pro- 
gress has  been  made  in  religion  during  the 
recent  centuries  and  the  progress  is  largely 
due  to  the  different  denominations  struggling 
in  competition  for  the  best  things." 

The  Living  Church  (Milwaukee,  Prot. 
Episc.)  draws  the  following  deduction  from  a 
supposititious  case  : 

"Suppose  we  call  to  our  mind's  vision,  as 
Dr.  Hillis  has  done,  a  state  of  American  Chris- 
tianity in  which  there  had  survived  three 
groups  only  of  Christian  people  :  '  one  great 
Protestant  Church,  one  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  and  one  church  named  the  Quaker.' 
What,  then,  would  be  the  state  of  Christian- 
ity?   

"  We  should  then  have  a  great  organization 
believing  that  there  is  a  God,  with  the  addi- 
tion that  Jesus  Christ  bears  or  bore  some  un- 
defined and  undefinable  relation  to  Him.  and 
to  them ;  an  organization  largely  devoted  to 
ethical  and  secular  works,  and  with  no  pos- 
itive system  of  theology.  The  Roman  Catho- 
lic Church  would  present  the  sole  remaining 
body  that  would  claim  to  be  in  fact  the 
Kingdom  of  God,  in  which  the  perpetual  presence  of  Jesus  Christ 
is  continuously  vouchsafed,  in  which  alone  is  brought  down,  from 
the  days  of  the  apostles,  the  organism  of  which  they  were  parts 
and  of  which  Jesus  Christ  is  the  head ;  the  only  body  that  claimed 
to  speak  authoritatively  as  to  the  person  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  facts 
of  his  divine  conception,  birth,  life,  work,  death,  resurrection, 
ascension,  sending  of  the  Holy  Spirit;  as  to  the  sacraments  which 
he  ordained,  instituted,  and  commanded  to  be  obser\'ed  :  as  to  the 
relationship  of  man  to  God.  The  Roman  Catholic  Church  would 
be  the  only  body  in  the  United  States  that  would  claim  to  have 
a  certain  faith  as  to  the  things  pertaining  to  God  and  eter- 
nity; to  have  continuity  \\\\\\  the  church  which  Jesus  Christ  de- 
clared to  be  his  body  ;  and  to  have  authority  as  the  Kingdom  of 
God  on  earth. 

"  As  between  these  two  forces,  can  any  sane  man  question  which 
would  be  the  ultimate  survivor?  The  '  Protestant  Church  '  would 
be  a  temporary  resting-place  between  faith  and  agnosticism.  It 
could  not  officially  maintain  faith  whenever  any  of  its  members 
challenged  any  postulate  that  to-day  is  reckoned  a  part  of  orthodox 
Christianity,  for  to  do  so  would  be  to  violate  its  own  foundation 

principles 

"There  are  really  just  two  ways  in  which  Christian  unity  may 
ever  be  attained.  One  is  on  the  basis  of  authority  ;  the  other  on 
the  basis  of  corporate  agnosticism,  with  no  limits  to  individual  be- 
lief.    Christian  people  may  choose  the  one  or  the  other." 
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Who  thinks  that  the  business  spirit  of  the 
age  compels  "reorganization"  in  religion,  as 
well  as  in  industry. 


THE   METHODIST  TIME  LIMIT. 

T"*  HERE  is  still  a  feeling  of  dissatisfaction  within  the  Methodist 
-■•  Church  in  regard  to  the  present  status  of  pastoral  ser\-ice, 
and  this  sentiment  is  said  to  be  growing.  The  controversy  over 
the  Methodist  time-limit  has  been  going  on  for  over  a  centur}'.  In 
1804,  a  rule  was  passed  restricting]  Methodist  preachers  from  re- 
maining in  one  place  more  than  two  years.  Sixty  years  later,  three 
years  was  made  the  limit.  In  1888  the  period  was  changed  to  five 
years,  and  in  1900  the  time-limit  was  abolished  altogether.  At  the 
present  time,  a  movement  is  on  foot  to  return  to  the  itinerancy, 
and  Zion's  Herald  (Boston),  which  is  leading  the  new  crusade,  has 
this  to  say  : 

"  As  the  result  of  a  comprehensive  and,  we  trust,  unprejudiced 
study  of  the  situation  in  the  church  at  large,  we  confidently  predict 
that  the  next  general  conference  will  restore  the  time-limit.  Fpur 
years'  trial  has  justified  our  prophecy  that  our  itinerancy  can  not 
exist  without  a  time-limit.  The  increased  difficulty  in  adjusting 
the  appointments  at  the  annual  conference  sessions,  the  growth  of 
a  favored  class  in  our  ministry,  an  unyielding  determination  on  the 
part  of  some  ministers  to  remain  indefinitely  because  it  seems  pos- 
sible to  do  so,  the  inevitable  but  unwelcome 
drift  toward  a  Congregational  polity  and  away 
from  that  which  has  always  been  distinctively 
Methodist — these  are  the  main  reasons  why 
so  many  who  favored  the  removal  of  the  limit 
are  strenuously  advocating  its  restoration." 

The  Western  Christian  Advocate  (Cincin- 
nati) takes  the  opposite  side  of  the  argument : 

"  Our  church  is  finding  that  there  are  ditfi- 
culties  and  disadvantages  even  in  liberty,  but, 
tho  the  way  back  to  Egypt  may  be  open  to  it, 
we  sincerely  hope  it  will  not  take  it.  For  one 
thing  our  pastors  and  churches  are  suffering 
from  a  certain  feverishness  and  resdessness 
which  have  got  into  the  blood  from  the  usages 
of  the  past  and  are  not  at  once  to  be  elimi- 
nated. They  think  they  must '  have  a  change,' 
much  as  half  the  people  of  Brooklyn  think 
they  must  get  new  residences  on  the  first  of 
May  since  that  date  has  been  from  of  old 
'  moving-day.' 

"  Every  system  of  pulpit  supply,  as  our 
sister  churches  abundantly  demonstrate,  is 
open  to  some  objection.  Nothing  human  is 
perfect,  and  we  are  not  surprised  that  there  is 
some  friction  under  the  existing  status.  Never- 
theless, we  thoroughly  believe  that  our  church 
has  devised  a  method  combining  flexibility 
with  strength,  the  requisite  concessions  to  individual  and  churchly 
liberty  with  tlie  necessity  of  supervisional  authority  and  connec- 
tional  unity,  and  we  think  it  would  be  both  rash  and  foolish  to  dis- 
turb it  until  it  has  had  a  chance  to  show  what  it  can  do.  Children 
pull  up  the  seeds  they  have  planted  to  see  whether  they  have 
grown  or  not.    It  is  somewhat  better  to  let  them  alone  for  a  while." 


RELIGIOUS  NOTES. 

A  LAW  has  been  "  published"  in  Spain  making  Sunday  a  day  of  rest,  and  pro- 
hibiting manual  labor  on  that  day.  Consul  R.  M.  Bartleman,  of  Cadiz,  who 
furnishes  this  information  in  The  Daily  Consular  Reports  (Washington,  April 
19)  goes  on  to  say:  "Work  on  Sunday  will  be  permitted  only  when  absolutely 
necessary,  the  hours  to  conform  with  the  regulations.  On  no  account  are  women 
or  persons  under  eighteen  years  of  age  to  be  employed  on  said  day.  The  law  will 
be  put  in  force  within  six  months." 

The  .A.bbe  Loisy,  the  French  biblical  critic  whose  alleged  heresies  have  pro- 
voked widespread  discussion  both  in  Europe  and  this  country,  has  forwarded  to 
the  Vatican  what  is  described  as  his  third  formula  of  submission.  It  is  stated 
that  the  distinguished  theologian,  while  not  compromising  his  integrity  as  a 
scientific  historian  and  exegete,  has  expressed  his  submission  in  terms  which 
conform  more  closely  than  before  to  Roman  standards  of  orthodoxy.  "  At  the 
same  time,"  says  the  London  Chtirch  Times  (Anglican),  "the  Pope  is  under- 
stood to  have  wxitten  to  the  Cardinal-Archbishop  of  Paris  urging  him  to  deal 
gently  with  the  abbe,  errors  rather  than  persons  being  the  subjects  of  ecclesiasti- 
cal censure.  If  the  Pope  can  help  it.  Abbe  Loisy  will  not  be  driven  out  of  the 
church ;  but  it  remains  to  be  seen  who  is  the  real  head  of  the  Roman  Church,  the 
so<alled  supreme  Pontiff,  or  the  power  behind  the  Pope." 
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FOREIGN  TOPICS. 


GENERAL   KODAMA   AND    HIS    PLAN   OF 
CAMPAIGN. 

LONDON,  Paris,  and  Berlin,  through  the  medium  of  those 
military  experts  who  hold  forth  in  The  Times,  the  Figaro, 
and  the  Kreuz  Zeitung,  are  at  last  beginning  to  agree  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  larger  strategical  outlines  of  Japan's  campaign  on  land. 

Europe's  first  impression  that  all  op- 
erations in  the  field  were  to  be  rigidly 
controlled  by  the  general  staff  in 
Tokyo  has  been  greatly  modified. 
This  first  impression  was  so  strong 
that  the  Japanese  were  held  to  be 
taking  the  field  with  no  one  general 
in  supreme  authority  at  the  front. 
The  Mikado's  forces,  it  was  thought, 
had  been  divided  into  three  armies, 
each  of  some  loo.ooo  men,  and  all 
directed  from  home. 

Correct  as  this  view  may  have  been 
at  first,  it  is  now  altogether  modified. 
The  strategy  is  still  determined,  in 
outline,  at  Tokyo,  but  the  tactics — the 
operations  in  the  presence  of  the  en- 
emy— are  said  to  be  now  under  the  ab- 
solute control  of  one  commander. 
Tlie  London  Standard  states  the  case 
even  more  categorically.  "The  man 
who  is  responsible  for  the  plan  of 
campaign  is  General  Kodama,"  it  de- 
NicHOLAs  BURNS  HIS  PLAY-      clares.     "  He  is  the  brain  of  the  Jap- 
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anese  army.       Its  impressions  of  his 
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^^^  capacity   for  such    a    position  of  re- 

sponsibility are  thus  stated: 

"  Gen.  Gentaro  Kodama  comes  of  a  fighting  race.  He  was  born 
half  a  century  ago  in  the  province  of  Choshu,  one  of  the  four  great 
Daimiates,  or  feudal  clans,  that  have  given  an  unbroken  succes- 
sion of  warriors  and  leaders  to  Japan.  The  Marquis  Ito,  most 
famous  of  modern  statesmen ;  Inouye,  ablest  of  diplomatists  and 
administrators ;  Yamagata,  who  created  a  national  army  out  of 
bands  of  feudal  retainers— these  and  many  renowned  rulers  are 
from  Choshu.  Indeed,  there  is  only  one  other  clan  with  this  heri- 
tage of  power.  If  you  are  not  from  Satsuma,  you  must  be  from 
Choshu.  Hence  the  term  '  Sat-Cho,'  familiar  in  politics  to  denote 
the  combination  of  these  clans.  The  province  in  which  General 
Kodama  was  bom  played  a  foremost  part  in  the  revolution  that 
overthrew  the  Shogun  and  restored  the  authority  of  the  Mikado. 
His  clansmen  were  the  first  to  lay  aside  armor  and  sword  and 
spear  and  to  adopt  the  rifle  and  discipline  and  tactics  of  Europe. 
Baron  Kodama  was  sixteen  years  old  when  Japan  threw  off  her 
feudal  chains.  His  father  died  in  his  fifth  year  and  left  him  to  the 
care  of  a  .son-in-law,  who  seven  years  later  was  the  victim  of  po- 
litical assassins.  At  thirteen  Kodama  was  struggling  with  poverty 
and  family  responsibility.  The  revolution  swept  him  into  the 
forces  arraigned  against  feudalism,  and  when  only  sixteen  he  was 


fighting  the  Daimios  and  their  two-sworded  retainers  who  had 
ruled  the  land  for  eight  centuries 

"  In  i88g  he  was  gazetted  major-general,  and  in  the  following 
year  was  sent  to  Europe  to  study  the  military  systems  of  the  West. 
During  the  war  with  China  he  held  the  responsible  post  of  Vice 
Minister  for  War,  and  afterward  became  chief  of  that  department. 
At  the  same  time  he  was  Governor-General  of  Formosa,  a  position 
which  he  retains.  In  1903  he  accepted  the  portfolio  of  Home  Sec- 
retary, having  been  already  raised  to  the  peerage  in  1895,  with  the 
rank  of  lieutenant-general. 

"When  Baron  Kodama  entered  politics,  the  popular  cry  was 
for  bold  administration,  and  the  hopes  of  reformers  centered  in 
the  soldier-statesman,  to  whom  ihey  had  given  the  name  '  Minister 
of  the  Ax.'  because  of  his  declaration  that  in  politics,  as  in  battle, 
a  sharp  ax  is  better  than  a  blunt  knife.  The  encroachments  of 
Russia  in  Manchuria  and  Korea  turned  the  soldier's  energies  into 
their  true  channel,  and  in  October  of  last  year,  when  Major-Gen- 
eral  Tamura  died,  he  quitted  the  cabinet  to  lake  over  the  duties  of 
assistant  chief  of  the  headquarters  staff.  To  the  responsibilities 
and  difficulties  of  this  great  position  Baron  Kodama  has  brought 
the  wisdom,  the  judgment,  the  unswerving  rectitude,  and  the  inex- 
haustible perseverance  that  have  distinguished  him  throughout  his 
career.  He  is  a  man  of  strong  character,  and  possesses  in  no 
small  degree  the  indefinable  quality  known  as  personal  magnetism. 
He  has  that  infinite  capacity  for  taking  pains  which  Michelan- 
gelo called  genius.  Night  and  day  he  sits  at  his  desk  attending  to 
the  multitudinous  details  of  a  great  war;  yet  his  door  is  never 
closed  upon  a  friend,  or  even  a  stranger  who  has  the  least  claim  to 
his  attention.  During  the  Chinese  war  he  suffered  in  health  from 
the  continuous  strain  of  work,  and  has  since  adopted  a  severe 
regime  in  food  and  drink,  with  the  result  that  at  fifty  he  is  a  young 
man,  brimful  of  energy  and  high  spirits.  He  takes  a  lively  inter- 
est in  education;  has  been  a  director  of  the  Military  Academy ; 
founded  the  Formosa  College  in  Tokyo;  and  gave  his  books  and 
his  money  to  establish  a  library  for  poor  students  in  his  native 
town.  Baron  Kodama  is  certainly  a  man  who  inspires  confi- 
dence." 

In  spite  of  its  high  opinion  of  the  Japanese  commander,  the 
London  daily  advises  its  readers  to  suspend  judgment  regarding 
his  ability  to  cope  with  General  Kuropatkin — at  least  until  the  first 
great  battle  has  been  fought.  It  remains  to  be  seen,  it  says,  pre- 
cisely how  General  Kodama  proposes  to  conduct  his  campaign. 
He  may  play  the  part  of  von  Moltke  in  the  Franco-Prussian  war, 
directing  all  operations  from  his  desk,  or  he  may  follow  the  exam- 
ple of  Grant  and  do  his  thinking  while  he  fights.  In  any  event. 
General  Kodama  proposes  a  movement  into  Manchuria  from  the 
coast,  under  cover  of  Admiral  Togo's  fleet,  while  protecting  a  line 
of  retreat  into  Korea  in  ca.se  of  mishap.  His  genius  will  receive 
its  severest  test  when  he  attempts  to  screen  the  movements  of  his 
main  army  by  means  of  cavalry  so  weak  as  that  of  Japan.  His 
immediate  plan,  surmises  one  of  the  military  experts  of  the  Lon- 
don Times,  is  the  concentration  of  a  strong  force  at  New-Chwang. 
"  New-Chwang  once  secured,  Japan  will  have  a  magnificent  base. 
She  will  command  the  railway  to  the  west  toward  Shan-hai-kwan, 
and  also  up  to  Hsin-mintun.  The  Japanese  can  cut  the  Russian 
railway  line  and  thus  isolate  Port  Arthur."  The  remainder  of  the 
campaign  on  land  will  develop  itself: 

"  Having  tiuis  a  base  at  New-Chwang  and  a  probable  further  base 
at  Hai-cheng,  with   its  isolated  liills,  which  make  an  ideal  strong- 
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hold,  with  an  almost  unlimited  supply  of  pure 
water,  the  question  is.  What  will  they  do  next? 
Will  they  sit  quietly  on  the  defensive,  starving  out 
Port  Arthur  and  the  Russians  on  the  Yalu,  who 
can  be  easily  shelled,  once  the  floating  tidal  ice 
breaks,  by  the  Japanese  gunboats,  or  will  they 
move  on,  seize  the  next  Russian  stronghold  twenty 
miles  beyond  Hai-cheng,  called  An-shan-chau,  an- 
other natural  fortress  of  great  importance  com- 
manding Liau-yang? 
"  With  the  command  of  New-Chwang  port  the 
Japanese  will  have  the  Liau  River  open  into  the 
heart  of  the  country  ;  their  small  gunboats  and  pro- 
tected large  junks  will  do  much  to  aid  and  sup- 
port military  operations,  especially  should  an  at- 
tack be  contemplated  on  An-shan-chau,  or  even 
Liau-yang,  and  later  on,  as  their  army  advances 
northward,  to  the  next  great  natural  stronghold  of 
Tir-ling.  If  the  Japanese  once  secure  themselves  at 
Tir-hng,  they  will  not  only  be  in  actual  possession 
of  Southern  Manchuria,  but  will  be  able  perhaps  to  come  to 
terms  with  Russia. 

"Japan  will  not  tight  at  either  Liau-yang  or  Mukden  if  she  can 
avoid  it,  and  it  is  probable  that  Russia  will,  for  the  same  reasons, 
hold  the  natural  fortresses  rather  than  the  towns.  The  Japanese 
desire  to  inflict  as  little  suffering  as  possible  on  the  natives.  The 
Russians  are  imbued  with  the  same  humane  feelings,  and  any  one 
who  knows  the  high  Russian  officials  knows  well  that  they  will  do 
all  in  their  power  from  kindly  feeling,  not  to  mention  considera- 
tions of  policy,  not  to  cause  destruction  to  the  native  cities. 

"  The  writer  does  not  believe  that  either  Port  Arthur  or  Vladi- 
vostok will  be  seriously  attacked  in  the  mean  time.  They  will  be 
repeatedly  annoyed  and  worried,  but  the  war  will  be  fought  out  on 
the  plains  of  Central  Manchuria.  That  it  will  be  a  long  war  is 
nearly  certain.  Japan  at  the  worst  will  have  a  way  of  retreat  over- 
land into  Korea." 

General  Kodama,  nevertheless,  would  be  well  advised,  no  doubt, 
in  heeding  the  views  set  forth  by  the  military  expert  of  the  Pester 
Lloyd  (Budapest).  That  authority  is  both  amazed  and  amused  by 
the  notion  of  a  Japanese  descent  upon  New-Chwang.  as  it  would, 
he  thinks,  benefit  only  the  Russians.     We  read  : 

"  All  these  prognostications  and  reports  that  the  Japanese  are 
about  to  effect  a  landing  at  New-Chwang  are  calculated  to  inspire 
the  belief  that  such  a  course  would  be  the  most  natural  one  for  the 
Mikado's  soldiers  to  adopt,  and  that  Russia  has  grave  reason  to 
dread  it.  Now  it  goes  without  saying  that  a  belligerent  will  not 
reveal  to  the  enemy  any  circumstance  of  peril  to  himself.  Yet 
there  is  an  appearance  of  Russian  invitation  to  the  Japanese : 
'  Come  here!  Look!  1  am  most  weak  in  this  particular  spot!' 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  is  not  the  case,  for  that  which  apparently 
is  so  great  a  source  of  Russian  dread  is  in  reality  the  most  wel- 
come opportunity  Japan  could  afford  to  Russia.  A  landing  at 
New-Chwang  in  the  immediate  future  would  entail  a  division  of  the 
Japanese  forces  into  two  groups  or  armies,  miles  apart,  unable  to 
cooperate  adequately.  Nor  would  the  land  forces  of  the  Japanese 
only  be  separated.  Their  fleet  would  have  to  divide,  one  portion 
going  westward  and  another  eastward  of  the  Liao-Tung  peninsula. 
The  Russians  might  then  possibly  have  an  advantage  on  both  land 
and  sea  in  dealing  first  with  one  and  then  with  another  of  the  sun- 
dered Japanese  forces. 

"  An  attempt  to  effect  a  landing  at  New-Chwang.  therefore,  would 
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MINES   FOR   NAVAL   WARFARE. 

beyond  all  doubt  entail  risks  of  the  most  serious  kind.  But  the 
risks  would  be  run  by  the  Japanese.  The  Russians  would  be  run- 
ning no  risks  at  all." — Translations  made  for  The  Literary 
Digest. 


RUSSIAN    INDIFFERENCE  TO    PORT   ARTHUR 
AND    VLADIVOSTOK. 

WHILE  Port  Arthur  has  not  fallen,  nor  been  cut  off  and 
isolated,  and  while  the  northern  stronghold,  Madivostok. 
is  not  often  made  a  port  of  call  by  the  Japanese,  the  comments  of 
Russian  organs  indicate  that  the  loss  of  these  places  is  regarded 
as  quite  probable,  and  is  feared,  if  not  expected.  "What  then?" 
is  a  question  freely  discussed,  and  in  some  papers  the  discovery  is 
announced  that,  in  modem  wars,  fortresses  are  useless,  if  not  actu- 
ally detrimental,  as  a  source  of  weakness  and  of  a  sense  of  security 
that  has  no  real  justification.  The  A'ovoye  Vremya  (St.  Petersburg) 
writes  voluminously  on  the  shallowness  of  "scientific  compaign- 
ing,"  and  denies  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  "  plan  of  opera- 
tions." Russia,  it  says,  needs  no  plan,  except  the  simple,  old. 
effective  plan  of  meeting  and  defeating  the  enemy's  army.  It  says 
regarding  the  speculations  on  the  consequences  of  this  or  that  pos- 
sible success  of  the  Japanese  : 

"  People  are  disposed  to  regard  as  important  achievements  the 
occupation  by  Japan  of  Chemulpo  or  Masampho,  or  other  Korean 
bases.  Here  and  there  apprehensions  are  gravely  expressed  with 
reference  to  the  cutting-off  of  Port  Arthur.  But  all  these  discus- 
sions are  fundamentally  fallacious.  The  occupation  by  the  Japa- 
nese of  any  places  or  cities  is  of  no  consequence  either  to  them  or 
to  us.  What  they  must  do  is  encounter  and  destroy  the  main 
bodies  of  our  army.  Without  such  decisive  land  victories  no  suc- 
cesses in  naval  operations  can  give  them  any  permanent  advantage. 
Similarly,  on  our  side,  it  is  not  necessary  that  we  should  capture 
this  or  that  Korean  or  Japanese  base.  Our  aim  should  be  the  an- 
nihilation of  the  enemy's  army  and  navy 

"  Napoleon's  famous  saying.  '  I  have  never  had  any  plan  of  cam- 
paign.' is  pertinent  just  now.  In  many  spheres  of  human  activity 
the  simplest  solutions  are  often  the  last  ones.  Our  only  rational 
plan  should  be  to  govern  our  movements  by  the  policy  of  the 
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enemy  as  to  his  main  army,  and  to 
pay  no  attention  to  cities,  sections, 
and  temporary  successes." 

The  writer  goes  on  to  show  that, 
if  anywhere  and  at  any  time  the 
enemy's  army  should  be  destroyed, 
Japan  would  be  forced  to  evacuate 
the  cities  she  has  occupied  thus  far 
and  the  ports  she  may  by  that  time 
have  wrested  from  Russia.  Her 
present  successes  may  turn  out  to 
have  been  serious  drawbacks.  Let 
Port  Arthur  and  Vladivostok  fall,  if 
they  can  not  withstand  repeated 
bombardments  and  a  long  siege. 
How  would  that  affect  the  issue  ?  If 
Japan  is  subsequently  defeated  by 
superior  forces,  she  will  have  to  re- 
tire from  these  strongholds.  In  the 
St.  Petersburg  Novosti  it  is  argued 
that  military  science  no  longer  at- 
taches special  importance  to  for- 
tresses : 

"The  construction  and  equipment 
of  fortresses  require  years  and  hun- 
dreds of  millions.  In  a  decade  the 
original  armament  becomes  obso- 
lete, and  has  to  be  replaced  and  re- 
newed. At  the  best,  the  enemy, 
provided   his  forces   are    numerous 

enough,  can  invest  any  stronghold  and  move  the  bulk  of  the  army 
forward.  It  does  not  arrest  an  advancing  and  powerful  host. 
Plevna  detained  the  Russians  for  a  time,  but  when  it  was  reduced, 
the  Czar's  army  had  left  it  far  behind.  Armies  to-day  depend 
more  and  more  on  hastily  erected  defenses  and  intrenchments 
on  the  ver}^  field  of  battle.  Fighting  in  the  open  has  become 
well-nigh  impossible,  owing  to  the  terribly  destructive  effects  of 
modern  field-guns;  but  improvised  works  can  not  be  made  in 
advance  the  objective  of  operations,  and  they  are  less  costly  and 
more  appropriate  to  the  changing  circumstances  of  a  campaign." 

General  Kui,  a  military  authority,  writes  in  the  iXovosti  \\\7i\.  a 
fortress  may  be  more  useful  in  defeat  than  in  defensive  warfare. 
He  believes  that  the  guns  of  Port  Arthur  saved  the  Russian  fleet 
from  total  destruction  in  the  Februarj-  attack,  but  he  admits  that 
it  is  possible  to  exaggerate  the  importance  of  land  batteries.  The 
prevalent  St.  Petersburg  view  is  that  the  capture  of  Port  Arthur 
and  Vladivostok  would  not  materially  weaken  Russia,  who  needs 
time  alone  to  render  her  position  in  Manchuria  impregnable,  and 
even  to  regain  master}'  of  the  sea. —  Translations  made  for  The 
Literary  Digest. 

HERERO    HORRORS. 

"^I  "HE  native  insurrection  against  the  imperial  Government  in 
*■  German  Southwest  Africa  has  attained  proportions  which  fill 
the  Berlin  press  with  alarm.  The  topic  now  takes  precedence  of 
all  others  in  the  newspapers  of  Emperor  William's  dominions. 
Official  and  semi-official  organs  confess  that  the  authorities  must 
send  some  thousands  of  additional  troops  to  the  colony  if  the 
Hereros,  as  the  insurgents  are  called,  do  not  speedily  succumb. 
"  It  becomes  more  and  more  evident,"  remarks  the  Berlin  AVi?//.? 
Zeitung,  "  that  this  is  a  serious  war,  and  that  the  time  has  come  to 
effect  the  subjection  and  disarming  of  the  rebels  by  powerful 
effort." 

With  the  spread  of  the  insurrection  and  with  the  development 
•f  a  somewhat  excited  state  of  opinion  regarding  it  throughout 
Germany  have  come  detailed  accounts  of  the  origin  of  the  trouble. 
They  elicit  amazed  press  comment  in  Berlin.  The  Reichsbote, 
official  organ  of  German  Protestantism,  prints  grave  accusations. 
German  military  officials,  it  says,  flogged  natives  with  rhinoceros 
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whips  until  they  swooned  from  loss 
of  blood.  The  Vorwdrts,  organ  of 
the  Socialists,  makes  charges,  sup- 
ported by  names  and  dates,  impli- 
cating leading  officials  in  the  mis- 
treatment of  native  women.  It  says, 
moreover,  that  efforts  to  procure  the 
dismissal  or  the  punishment  of  of- 
fenders have  been  baffled  by  influ- 
ences emanating  from  Berlin.  The 
National  Zeitting  ,  a  Liberal  organ, 
says  that  facts  of  a  serious  nature 
have  been  suppressed,  not  only  re- 
garding the  treatment  of  the  na- 
tives, but  also  with  reference  to  re- 
verses sustained  by  German  troops. 
"  Strong  military  outposts  must  be 
established  in  the  colony,"  thinks 
the  Tdgliche  Rundschau,  "  and  be 
maintained  for  some  years,  with 
garrisons,  possibly,  of  four  thousand 
troops."  As  to  the  ba.sis  upon  which 
German  supremacy  must  ultimately 
be  established,  the  official  Kreuz 
Zeitung  says : 

"  Be  the  origin  of  the  Herero  ris- 
ing what  it  may — and  we  consider 
many  current  reports  far  from  hav- 
ing any  basis  in  fact— one  thing  is 
certain.  In  our  relations  with  the  natives  a  new  policy  will  have 
to  be  decided  upon.  A  model  in  this  respect  was  undeniably  fur- 
nished by  the  Boers.  They  would,  under  no  circumstances  what- 
ever, permit  the  blacks  to  carry  European  weapons.  They 
further  insisted  that  the  white  man  should  be  treated  with  out- 
ward manifestations  of  a  recognition  of  his  superior  position. 
Legal  equality  of  the  two  races  is  false  in  itself,  and  can  only  lead 
to  conditions  that  sow  the  seeds  of  disturbance.  Even  in  the 
United  States,  in  spite  of  the  incomparably  favorable  conditions 
originally  presented  there,  the  only  result  yet  reached  is  a  labyrinth 
of  artificialities  and  lies,  of  which  every  American  who  speaks 
frankly  avows  himself  ashamed.  But  the  relations  between  the 
Boers  and  the  blacks  were  on  a  sound  basis.  On  one  side  were 
the  white  masters:  on  the  other  were  the  humanely  yet  rigorously 
treated  subjects,  held  in  outward  manifestations  of  awe." — Trans- 
lations made  /(;/-The  Literary  Digest. 


-Ulk  (Berlin) 


GERMANY'S   WORLD-POLITICS   AND    THE 
ANGLO-FRENCH    PACT. 

FOR  reasons  which  they  do  not  set  forth  very  definitely,  certain 
Austrian  organs  of  a  somewhat  official  character  intimate 
that  Germany  is  discontented,  if  not  apprehensive,  in  consequence 
of  the  much-heralded  Anglo-French  accord.  London  organs  and 
Paris  organs  have  as  yet  ignored  Germany  in  their  comments  on 
the  topic.  Not  so  the  Xeue  Freie  Presse  (Vienna),  said  to  reflect 
the  sentiments  of  the  Austrian  Foreign  Office.  This  paper  sees  in 
the  great  pact  a  decided  obstacle  to  German  world-politics,  and 
says  so  frankly  : 

"The  most  youthful  of  the  colonial  Powers,  whose  interests  and 
ambitions  beyond  the  seas  have  been  amplified  with  such  energy — 
altho,  as  the  rebellion  in  German  Southwest  Africa  demonstrates, 
not  quite  fortunately— will  in  the  future  steer  her  course  in  the 
direction  of  that  future  which  lies  upon  the  water  with  rather  more 
caution.  Side  by  side  the  two  mightiest  colonial  Powers  will  in- 
terpose an  obstacle  to  the  eager  expansiveness  of  Germany's  co- 
lonial policy.  Of  these  two  Powers,  the  traditional  foe  is  still 
France.  Great  Britain,  on  the  other  hand,  has  for  a  long  time 
cherished  suspicion  and  ill-will  because  of  Germany's  rivalry  on 
the  deep.  Statesmen  in  Berlin  must  perforce  adapt  themselves  to 
the  staggering  novelty  of  an  Anglo-French  accord." 

On  the  authority  of  "  an  exalted  diploanatist,"  the  Austrian  daily 
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propounds  the  idea  that  the  accord  will  in  time  diminish  the  im- 
portance of  Germany  to  Russia,  and  even  lead  lo  intervention  in 
the  Far  East  on  a  strictly  Anglo-French  basis.  "This  is  future 
music."  the  exalted  personage  is  said  to  have  opined.  "  but  how 
recently  an  Anglo-French  accord  would  have  been  styled  future 
mu£:':I"  The.  Politisc/ie  Correspondeiis  (\"\Qv\n2L).\^no\\n.  to  have 
excellent  sources  of  information,  hints  that  an  Anglo-Russian  ac- 
cord, as  comprehensive  as  the  Anglo-French  accord,  is  slowly  ma- 
turing in  some  capital  which  it  does  not  specify.  Such  hints,  the 
London  Sfandard  \hmks,  "deserve  attention":  but  the  Berlin 
Kreji:::  Zeitung,  2ia.  official  organ  likewise,  deems  the  antagonism 
between  Great  Britain  and  Russia  too  permanent  a  factor  in 
world-politics  for  any  accord.  However,  it  does  not  conceal  its 
surprise  at  the  Anglo-French  accord.  Up  to  the  eleventh  hour,  it 
pronounced  such  an  accord  "something  against  all  probability." 
and  it  is  at  present  in  a  state  of  indignation  for  reasons  which  it 
thus  elaborates : 

"  How  is  such  shameless  agitation  against  Germany  to  be  char- 
acterized at  a  time  when  our  benevolent  neutrality  makes  it  possi- 
ble for  Russia  to  send  her  troops  to  the  Far  East  without  anxiety, 
and  when  we  have  done  everj'thing  possible  to  maintain  peace  in 
the  Balkans?  Truly,  in  such  circumstances,  the  cjuestion  may  be 
seriously  asked  if  it  would  not  be  better  to  direct  German  policy 
westward  instead  of  eastward,  and  to  let  affairs  in  the  Balkans  go 
their  way,  taking  as  much  advantage  as  possible  of  the  situation 
of  the  world." — Translations  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


would  enable  her  to  engage  on  equal  terms  in  fiscal  warfare. 
These  and  other  causes  have  combined  to  induce  Germany  to  con- 
tent herself  for  a  time  with  a  much  smaller  instrument  than  she 
had  been  accustomed  for  many  years  before  to  play  in  the  inter- 


GROWING   GRAVITY    OF    EMPEROR    WILLIAM'S 

CASE. 

TV]  OTWITHSTANDING  the  circumstantiality  and  the  indig- 
•^  ^  nation  of  official  Berlin  denials  that  Emperor  William's 
health  justifies  anxiety,  London  newspapers  are  drifting  more  and 
more  to  the  conviction  that  the  imperial  patient's  vigor  has  now 
become  sufficiently  undermined  to  influence  German  policy.    "  We 

deeply  regret,"  says  the 
London  Mail,  "  to  learn 
that  the  health  of  the 
German  Emperor  con- 
tinues to  give  cause  for 
grave  anxiety,  and  that 
the  removal  of  the  poly- 
pus from  his  Majesty's 
\ocal  chord  on  Novem- 
ber S  has  not  resulted 
in  the  permanent  relief 
which  was  expected." 
It  reproduces,  at  the 
same  time,  an  elaborate 
official  denial  of  the 
truth  of  its  own  state- 
ment. The  London 
Times  is  another  daily 
whose  editorial  columns 
flady  contradict  the  of- 
ficial optimism  in  its 
news  despatches.  It 
goes  much  further  than 
its  contemporary  in  sur- 
mising a  direct  connec- 
tion between  German 
policy  and  the  ill  health  of  William  II.  Noting  that  Germany  has 
stood  aloof  from  the  Balkan  question  in  recent  months,  and  that 
the  action  in  the  Far  East  partakes  of  none  of  her  characteristic 
boldness,  the  London  organ  adds: 

"  Her  relations  with  this  country  have,  moreover,  been  influ- 
enced in  no  small  degree  by  her  desire  to  avoid  any  friction  in  the 
economic  sphere  which  might  in  any  way  strengthen  the  growing 
feeling  here   that  Great  Britain  ought  to  possess  weapons  which 
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This  famous  throat  specialist  of  Frankfort-on- 
the-Main.  who  removed  the  polypus  from  Wil- 
liam II."s  vocal  chord,  says  the  Emperor  is  in 
good  health :  but  rumors  to  the  contrary  again 
•circulate. 


THE   GERMAN    CROWN    PRINCE. 

A  late  portrait  of  the  young  man  who,  in  accordance  with  the  hereditary 
monarchical  principle  of  which  William  II.  is  the  champion,  is  being  prepared, 
by  a  military  training,  to  rule  German  subjects. 

national  concert.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  surmised  that  another 
cause,  which  we  in  common  with  other  well-wishers  of  Germany 
would  sincerely  regret,  has  contributed  to  this  result.  In  Novem- 
ber last  the  German  Emperor  underwent  an  operation  for  polypus 
on  the  vocal  cord,  and  tho  at  the  time  the  wound  was  said  to  be 
completely  healed,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  all  danger  of  a 
recrudescence  of  the  trouble  has  not  yet  been  averted.  It  is  not 
easy  to  harmonize  the  ominous  rumors  which  are  once  more  be- 
ginning to  circulate  with  the  characteristic  vivacity  displayed  by 
William  II.  at  his  meeting  with  the  King  of  Italy  at  Naples,  but 
we  seem  to  have  missed  in  the  last  six  months  the  evidences  of 
that  all-pervading  energy  which  at  one  time  excited  the  wonder  of 
the  world." 

The  indignation  of  the  Hatnburger  A'achrichten  at  this  is  ex- 
treme. "  In  order  that  we  may  not  once  more  bring  down  upon 
ourselves  the  silly  twaddle  that  we  are  baiting  England,"  it  says, 
"  we  shall  leave  the  official  organs  of  Berlin  to  deal  with  this  utter- 
ance. We  do,  however,  reproduce  it.  The  scornful  tone  that  is 
characteristic  in  it  will  have  its  effect  upon  the  German  reader 
without  further  comment."  Official  organs  in  Berlin  have  yet  to 
act  upon  the  hint  of  the  Hamburg  daily  in  the  precise  sense  indi- 
cated. At  the  same  time,  the  National  Zet t ung  (BtrVm),  the  l^os- 
sische  ZeitungilierVm),  and  the  Post  (Berlin)  are  printing  elaborate 
and  regular  accounts  of  the  Emperor's  physical  condition.  They 
lay  stress  upon  the  clearness  and  strength  of  the  royal  patient's 
voice.  But  the  Intransigeant  (Paris)  has  information  which  points 
to  a  coming  crucial  phase  in  the  treatment  of  the  Emperor's  throat, 
and  we  find  the  London  Spectator  in  a  state  of  bewilderment,  un- 
able to  guess  at  the  truth. —  Translation  made  for  The  Literary 
Digest. 
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GERMANY  SUSPECTED   OF   PROVOKING  AN 
INTERVENTION. 

GERMAN  official  organs  predicted  when  the  war  began  that 
the  attitude  of  the  Berlin  Government  would  be  misrepre- 
sented and  impugned  in  London.  But  the  first  formal  impeach- 
ment of  German  neutrality  proceeds  from  Paris.  The  Echo  de 
Paris  accuses  the  Berlin  Government  of  having  established  a  press 
bureau  in  London  for  the  dissemination  through  the  English  news- 
papers of  attacks  upon  France.  Whatever  the  basis  of  this  ac- 
cusation, it  has  not  yet  appeared  that  British  organs  are  evincing 
hostility  to  French  policy  in  the  Far  East.  In  fact,  London  dailies 
and  London  periodicals  are  emphasizing  the  importance  of  friend- 
liness toward  France  and  of  caution  as  regards  Germany.  The 
iXational  Review  (London)  was  never  more  severe  in  denouncing 
"  the  machinations  of  Germany,  whose  single  object  throughout 
the  Far  Eastern  crisis  has  been  to  engineer  a  universal  conflagra- 
tion involving  ever}'  other  Power  except  herself."  Many  other 
leading  exponents  of  English  public  opinion  could  be  quoted  to 
the  same  effect.  This  fact  is  tending  to  aggravate  German  news- 
papers, which  insist  almost  daily  that  Germany  will  remain  quite 
neutral.  The  Vossische  Zeitung  (Berlin),  a  National  Liberal  organ, 
free  from  official  affiliations,  declares  on  the  subject  of  neutrality  : 

"  As  matters  are  now  shaping  themselves,  it  makes  no  difference 
whether  the  war  remains  confined  to  the  Powers  now  actively  wa- 
ging it  or  whether  other  Powers  directly  intervene,  Germany  will 
not  be  one  of  these  intervening  Powers — at  least  so  far  as  the  fu- 
ture can  now  be  foreseen.  The  German  Government  is  observing 
the  strictest  neutrality.  It  has  no  treaty  obligations  affecting  the 
area  of  hostilities.  It  has  no  political  interests  there.  Unaffected 
by  any  jealous  or  self-seeking  considerations,  the  German  nation 
certainly  regrets  that  matters  have  gone  the  length  of  war;  but  it 
does  not  sit  in  judgment  upon  foreign  nations  and  their  affairs. 
Naturally,  there  are  sympathies  and  antipathies  among  the  people, 
and  these  feelings  are  not  always  dissembled.  But  they  have  no 
effect  upon  the  policy  of  the  Government,  which  is  not  guided  by 
sentiment,  but  by  regard  for  practical  interests.  And  these  inter- 
ests dictate  neutrality,  as  far  as  possible  the  restriction  of  the  war 
to  its  theater  of  origin,  and  the  maintenance  of  peace  among  the 
other  Powers." 

But  this  tone  is  not  taken  by  some  German  organs  which  are 
presumed  to  speak  under  official  or  semi-official  inspiration.  The 
Rheiiiisch-Westfdlische  Zeitung,  supposed  to  convey  at  times  the 
views  of  a  section  of  the  German  diplomatic  world,  remarks  : 

"  Officially  the  German  Government  can  not  speak  otherwise 
than  it  has  done  (in  the  declaration  of  neutrality).  But  we  antici- 
pate that  it  will  act  in  another  spirit  altogether,  for  if  it  does  not 
endeavor  to  influence  in  a  manner  favorable  to  ourselves  questions 
which  are  of  vast  importance  to  the  future  of  the  German  people, 
'the  fine  days  the  Emperor  will  bring  about'  will  perhaps  never 
dawn  at  all.  When  the  United  States  went  into  the  war  with 
Spain,  it  declared  that  it  had  no  intention  of  acquiring  territorial 
possessions.  Nevertheless  it  took  Porto  Rico  and  the  Philip- 
pines. When  England  began  the  Boer  war,  she  said  she  had  no 
wish  to  alter  territorial  sovereignties.  But  she  swallowed  up  the 
two  republics.  Betwesn  the  acts  and  the  words  of  statesmen  there 
is  and  there  must  be  a  great  difference.  A  genius  like  Bismarck, 
it  is  true,  did  not  tell  such  obligatory  lies.  But  in  this  particular 
Afe  do  not  ask  Chancellor  von  Biilow  to  resemble  the  first  chan- 
cellor.   We  ask  only  that  he  win  for  us  a  good  place  in  the  world." 

Utterances  of  this  temper  are  frequently  finding  their  way  into 
British  organs  although  the  Echo  de  Paris  says  English  dailies  are 
now  so  friendly  to  France  that  they  refuse  to  insert  articles  inspired 
by  the  German  press  bureau  in  London.  The  news-sheet  'Conti- 
nental Corresondence  (Berlin),  published  in  English,  and  used  at 
times  as  a  vehicle  for  the  conveyance  of  official  views,  repudiates 
all  insinuations  and  imputations.  "Great  injustice,"  it  says,  "has 
been  done  to  Germany."  But  in  an  elaborate  study  of  Germany's 
present  attitude  in  all  that  relates  to  the  war,  we  find  the  In- 
dependance  Beige  (Brussels)  saying  : 

"  Particular  attention  is  paid,  in  this  Russo-Japanese  conflict, 


to  the  attitude  adopted  by  Germany,  and  there  is  speculation 
regarding  what  can  be  the  secret  thoughts  of  William  II.,  the  Em- 
peror who  has  in  mind  only  and  always  the  special  interests  of  his 
empire.  No  doubt  Germany  has  officially  declared  her  neutrality, 
but  there  are  things  in  the  attitude  of  a  sovereign  which  Cart  not  be 
misunderstood.  From  the  very  beginning  of  the  war  William  II. 
has  lost  no  opportunity  of  manifesting  his  sympathy  .to  the  Czar. 
Immediately  after  the  attack  upon  Port  Arthur  the  Emperor  sent 
Colonel  Schenk  to  the  Czar  with  an  autograph  letter.  Tlie  Em- 
peror's envoy  was  received  in  St.  Petersburg  by  the  Czar  with  the 
utmost  cordiality,  and  was  handed  in  turn  an  autograph  letter  for 
the  German  sovereign.  It  may  be  inferred  from  this  that  the  court 
of  Berlin  attaches  importance  just  now  to  displaying  the  cordiality 
of  its  relations  with  the  court  of  St.  Petersburg.  No  act  being 
vainer  u.seless  in  exalted  political  spheres,  it  maybe  asked  pre- 
cisely what  is  the  real  purpose  of  Germany,  the  more  so  as,  judg- 
ing from  the  language  of  the  newspapers.  German  public  opinion 
is  not  at  all  like  that  of  the  German  court. 

"To  begin  with,  it  may  be  conjectured  that  official  Germany 
seeks  to  checkmate  England.  Berlin  has  not  yet  forgiven  the  anti- 
German  outbreaks  of  the  English  press  when  the  project  of  a  Ger- 
man-British alliance  was  put  forward.  There  are  in  Berlin  ancient 
rancors  which  seek  gratification,  and  it  must  certainly  be  gratify- 
ing to  William  II.  to  show  Edward  \TI.  that  he  can  do  without 
the  precious  sympathy  of  England.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  as- 
serted that  Germany  would  not  be  sorry  to  take  advantage  of  pres- 
ent events  to  try  to  supplant  French  influence  at  the  court  of  St. 
Petersburg.  This  supposition  seems  to  us  puerile  and  absurd. 
Germany  can  have  amicable  relations  with  Russia  without  any 
detriment  to  the  Dual  Alliance.  In  fact,  Germany  may  be  seek- 
ing to  establish  herself  on  a  friendly  footing  with  Russia  for  the 
purpose  of  subsequently  improving  her  relations  with  France.  We 
do  not  say  that  this  is  the  state  of  the  case.  We  are  merely  look- 
ing into  the  very  delicate  and  very  difficult  game  now  being  played 
by  the  court  of  Berlin. 

"  For  our  part,  we  have  no  confidence  whatever  in  the  apparent 
cordiality  of  present  Russo-German  relations,  and  that  because 
Germany,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  has  nothing  to  gain  by  playing  Rus- 
sia's game.  Just  now  Germany  is  obliged  to  respect  the  status 
quo  in  the  Far  East,  but  it  is  evident  that  she  would  ask  nothing 
bettter  than  to  profit  from  general  complications  to  establish  her- 
self definitely  in  China.  It  should  be  remembered  that  Germany 
began  the  dismemberment  of  China,  and  that,  at  the  time  of  the 
suppression  of  the  troubles  caused  by  the  Boxers,  she  took  the 
greatest  pains  to  gain  the  leadership  of  the  movement  to  suppress 
those  troubles  and  to  prolong  the  military  occupation  of  Pe-chi- 
li.  Germany  desires  to  possess  the  Shantung  peninsula,  and  she 
would  not  be  at  all  sorry  if  either  the  Japanese  or  the  Russians 
violated  China's  integrity,  which  would  necessarily  lead  to  new 
arrangements,  and  which  would  no  doubt  hasten  the  final  dismem- 
berment of  China. 

"The  policy  of  Germany — a  formidable  Power  cramped  within 
its  own  boundaries  in  Europe  and  seeking  colonial  possessions  at 
any  cost — is  to  fish  in  troubled  waters.  This  is  why  no  impor- 
tance, we  think,  need  be  attached  to  the  friendly  personal  demon- 
strations between  the  Czar  and  the  Emperor  William.  When 
some  decisive  event  in  the  present  war  has  occurred,  the  Govern- 
ment at  Berlin  will  adopt  a  definite  attitude,  and  that  attitude  will 
not  be  the  one  maintained  hitherto— there  need  be  no  doubt  about 
that." 

The  most  definite  and  responsible  conjecture  yet  made  regard- 
ing the  German  attitude  is  that  of  the  London  Spectator,  which 
observes: 

"The  German  Emperor  has  it  in  his  power  at  any  moment  to 
place  the  French  in  a  most  difficult  position;  and  being  the  able 
diplomatist  that  he  is,  one  may  not  unreasonably  canvass  the  no- 
tion of  his  using  his  power.  Suppose  that  later  on,  say,  when  the 
war  has  run  another  six  months,  and  when  the  Russians  are  greatly 
exhausted  and  in  peril  of  even  worse  things  happening  to  them, 
the  German  Emperor,  after  privately  sounding  the  Russians  and 
obtaining  their  assent,  were  to  say  to  the  French  :  'Let  us  end  this 
horrible  and  dangerous  war  by  a  friendly  intervention.  Russia  is 
willing,  and  Japan  will  doubtless  see  reason  when  we  approach 
her,  just  as  she  did  in  1895.'  .  .  .  If  this  proposal  were  made  to 
France  by  Germany  with  the  full  acquiescence  and  approval  of 
Russia,  how  could  the  French  meet  \tl"— Translations  made  for 
The  Litekakv  Digest. 
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NOTABLE    BOOKS    OF   THE    DAY. 


DIGNITY   AND    PASSION. 

Henderson.    By  Rose  E.  Young.     Cloth,  1S9  pp.    Price,  $1.25.    Houghton, 
Mifflin  &  Co. 

THERE  is  so  much  strength  in  this  book  that  one  glances  with  re- 
gretfulness  at  some  deficiency  in  the  matter  of  form.  The  ele- 
ments are  so  good  that  a  defter  craftmanship  in  combining  them 
would  be  a  fitting  concomitant.  It  is  a  love-storj-.  Henderson  is  a 
young  doctor  who  has  drifted  into  a  bustling  Missouri  town,  Penangton. 
His  career,  or  absence  of  career,  up  to  then  has  been  disconcerting 
through  lack  of  success.  At  the  medical  college  in  Chicago  he  had 
been  greatly  influenced  by  the  e.xalted  views  of  a  physician's  profession 
entertained  by  Alden,  dean  of  the  faculty.  He  had  been  charged  with 
■conviction  that  it  was  a  "  noble  profession  "  and  that  life  was  only  to  be 
regarded  as  opportunity  for  exercise  of  it.  So  he  had  been  idealized  in 
liis  own  eyes,  and  the  failure  to  achieve  had  wrought  a  desolating  leaven 

in   him   by   the   time   he  sank,  so  to 
speak,  to  Penangton. 

He  meets  a  woman  in  the  car  which 
is  to  take  him  to  the  snappily  named 
place,  and  she  is  tlie  Woman.  He 
lives  up  to  Alden  after  that,  for  she 
is  the  wife,  the  loving  wife,  of  a  big, 
strong,  successful  man,  Hardin  Shore, 
who  was  utterly  devoted  to  her. 
Henderson  becomes  the  friend  of 
both,  and  has  to  perform  a  delicate 
and  dangerous  surgical  operation  on 
Shore  to  preserve  him — for  the  wo- 
man whom  Henderson  loves.  Later 
the  wife  gets  typhoid,  and  in  her  wan- 
derings of  mind  reveals  to  the  young 
physician  her  feelings  toward  him. 
He  brings  her  back — to  her  husband. 
Then,  having  been  so  noble,  for  they 
know,  psychically,  how  each  stands 
toward  the  other,  and  each  seeks  protection  in  loyal  devotion  to  the 
•vigorous  but  unideal  husband,  the  reward  comes.  A  tree  crashes 
down  upon  Hardin  Shore  and  he  dies  from  his  injuries.  Mrs.  Shore 
goes  abroad  for  two  years,  and  then  returns  and  marries  the  constant 
Henderson. 

Miss  Young  is  all  right  in  her  feeling,  and  conceives  character  ade- 
quately. But  she  does  not  tell  her  tale  with  easy  enough  continuity. 
She  gives  it  in  large  blocks,  perhaps  electively  ;  but  a  smoother  weld- 
ing would  not  detract  from  the  strength  and  would  add  quality  to  her 
technique. 

There  is  a  strong  scene  when  Shore  is  being  operated  upon  by  Hen- 
derson. He  has  insisted  that  Henderson  shall  excise  the  sarcoma  that 
■otherwise  will  be  his  doom.  The  sickness  of  the  wife  and  Henderson's 
telepathic  union  of  spirit  with  her  in  her  wanderings  are  also  strongly 
described  with  sympathetic  color.  But  Lynn  Shore,  ou  the  occasion  of 
her  first  meeting  with  Henderson,  is  at  dissonance  with  herself,  as 
pictured  later.  She  is  quite  familiar,  almost  flirtatious,  with  the  perfect 
stranger  who  is  the  one  other  occupant  of  the  horse-car  on  that  dark 
night,  and  who,  in  the  absence  of  the  drunken  driver,  guides  its  course 
himself.  Again,  Henderson,  dejected  by  a  gray,  drizzly  day,  almost 
falls  in  love  with  his  landlady's  daughter,  especially  when  she  sits  in 
the  rose-red  glow  of  the  light,  because  he  has  seen  Mrs.  Shore  in  that 
sort  of  roseate  illumination.  It  would  seem  more  likely  had  he  resented 
the  rather  commonplace  Miss  Penang's  association  with  a  couleur  de  rose 
•which  had  become  so  set  apart. 


ROSE  E.  YOUNG. 


CLASSICAL  SCHOLARSHIP. 

A  History  of  Classical  Scholarship  from  the  .Sixth  Century  b.c.  to 
THE  End  of  the  Middle  Aces.  By  John  Edwin  Sandys,  Litt.D..  Cam- 
bridge, England.    Cloth,  pp.  x.\iv-r672.    Price,  $3.50  net.   The  Macmillan  Co. 

AFTER  histories  of  literature  come  histories  of  histories  of  litera- 
ture. Quite  recently  Mr.  Sainstbury  produced  his  elaborate 
'•  History  of  Criticism,"  which,  to  some  extent,  went  over  the 
same  ground  as  the  present  volume,  tho  this  deals  more  with  the  history 
of  criticism  of  the  past  than  with  criticism  strictly  so  called.  Still, 
there  is  a  certain  amount  of  over-lapping  which  might  have  been 
avoided  if  Dr.  Sandys  had  kept  strictly  to  the  subject  indicated  by  his 
title.  His  book  would  have  been  less  interesting,  but  somewhat  more 
closely  knit  together.  It  would  then  probably  have  begun  with  Alex- 
andria and  the  first  turning  of  the  Greek  intellect  toward  the  recovery 
of  the  past,  with  conscious  attention  to  the  means  of  so  doing,  and  from 
that  time  onward  would  deal  with  scholarship  in  the  strict  sense  of  the 
term — the  interpretation  of  the  meaning  of  written  documents.  As  a 
rule,  a  scholar  has  to  be  somewhat  of  a  critic  as  well,  so  this  gives  a 
certain  amount  of  justification  for  Dr.  Sandys's  inclusions,  which  enable 


him  to  deal  with  such  topics  as  Synesius's  letters,  John  of  Damascus' 
Encyclopedia,  the  translators  from  the  Arabic  like  Michael  Scott;  be- 
sides dealing  with  the  Greek  writings  of  the  Romans  and  the  Latin 
writings  of  the  Middle  Ages.  It  is  only  when  he  gets  to  his  last  chap- 
ter that  his  real  topic  commences  to  emanate  from  its  trappings,  and 
he  deals  directly  with  the  "  Survival  of  the  Latin  Classics  in  the  Middle 
Ages."  This  will  ultimately  lead  to  a  second  volume,  in  which  it  is  to 
be  hoped  he  will  stick  more  closely  to  his  subject,  which  in  itself  is  a  by 
no  means  negligible  branch  of  human  intellectual  striving. 

Most  folk  little  know  the  immense  alteration  in  human  feeling  which 
has  been  brought  about  by  merely  textual  changes  in  the  classical 
writings.  The  so-called  "higher  criticism  "  of  to-day  is  nothing  more 
than  a  child  of  the  classical  scholarship  of  the  Renaissance. 


A   SOCIAL   REFORM    EXPERIIVIENT-STATION. 

The  Story  of  New  Zealand.    By  Frank  Parsons.    Cloth,  812  pp.     Price.  $3. 
Edited  and  published  by  C.  F.  Taylor. 

NOT  the  first  of  the  season's  books  to  treat  of  the  unusual  develop- 
ment of  New  Zealand,  this  work  is  also  not  the  first  to  find  that 
country  a  land  of  Utopian  promise,  in  %vhich  future  development 
is  foreshadowed  by  present  achievement.  The  late  Henry  Demarest 
Lloyd,  in  his  "  Newest  England,"  told  of  some  of  the  strides  the  island 
democracy  has  made  in  recent  years.  Here  is  more  of  the  same  matter, 
with  the  why  and  the  wherefore  set  down,  with  nice  discrimination 
between  seeming  and  real  successes. 

It  is  a  remarkable  story.  Before  1840  the  islands  were  under  no  gov- 
ernment save  that  of  some  hundreds  of  Maori  chiefs.  In  less  than 
sixty-five  years  they  have  taken  a  position  which,  if  we  can  believe  the 
historian,  is  well  in  advance  of  all  other  nations  in  politico-social  prog- 
ress. To  one  unfamiliar  with  New  Zealand  history,  it  is  a  fascinating 
story  ;  as  the  advertiser  delights  to  say,  "  it  reads  like  a  novel."  An- 
nexation to  England  took  place  in  1840  ;  thirteen  years  later  a  constitu- 
tion was  adopted,  and  in  another  thirteen,  while  the  infant  colony  was 
yet  in  swaddling-clothes,  the  first  step  toward  national  ownership  was 
taken.  The  provincial  governments  had  already,  in  several  instances, 
built  and  maintained  telegraph  lines,  but  they  were  poor  affairs.  In 
1865  the  General  Assembly  authorized  the  establishment  of  government 
lines,  and  provided  for  a  commissioner  to  conduct  the  bureau.  This 
first  experiment  in  public  ownership  was  a  success,  and  subsequently 
the  GoveiTiment  undertook  the  building  and  maintenance  of  telephone 
lines,  finally  making  the  two  businesses  one  department  of  the  postal 
system.  The  national  Government  thus  became  a  successful  competitor 
in  tvro  highly  important  lines  of  business  enterprise.  But  it  did  not 
rest  there.  Believing  that  the  people  could  better  be  served  through 
the  medium  of  public  than  through  private  management,  in  1884  the 
Electric  Lines  act  was  passed,  giving  the  two  businesses  completely 
into  the  hands  of  the  national  Government,  and  forbidding  all  other 
persons  or  corporations  from  erecting  or  maintaining  lines  for  public 
use.  Such  was  the  beginning.  Five  years  later  there  was  enacted  a 
very  important  law,  known  as  the  Public  Works  act,  and  empowering 
the  premier  to  raise  certain  sums  to  be  expended  in  national  works. 
The  author  quotes  the  Hon.  William  Pember  Reeves,  first  Minister  of 
Labor  in  New  Zealand,  as  saying  about  this  policy  : 

"  In  1870  the  colonists  were  without  the  conveniences  and  in  many 
cases  the  comforts  of  civilization.  They  had  scarcely  any  railroads, 
few  telegraphs,  insufficient  roads,  bridges,  and  harbors.  Education 
was  not  universal,  and  the  want  of  recreation  and  human  society  was 
so  great  as  to  lead  notoriously  to  drunkenness  and  coarse  debauchery-. 
New  Zealand  is  now  a  pleasant  and  highly  civilized  country.  That  she 
has  become  so  in  the  last  thirty  years  is  chiefly  due  to  the  public-works 
policy." 

Under  this  act  $20,000,000  were  borrowed,  and  to  it  $40,000,000  in  state 
lands  were  added,  and  roads,  bridges,  railroads,  telegraphs,  and  water- 
works were  built  by  the  national  Government.  New  Zealand's  first 
great  move  in  material  development  was  accomplished.  The  same 
year  that  saw  this  innovation  marked  the  entry  of  the  Government  into 
the  life-insurance  business.  This  department  has  been  popular  from 
the  start  ;  by  the  last  report  it  did  one-half  the  business  of  the  colony. 
The  author  states  that  the  Government  employs  paid  canvassers,  uses 
attractive  and  skilfully  worded  circulars,  occupies  handsome  offices, 
and  pays  taxes  like  a  private  company.  By  her  next  steps  (1878)  the 
fearless  young  colony  secured  the  establishment  of  a  government  trust 
company,  and  of  the  first  embryonic  land-value  tax,  whicii  latter,  how- 
ever, was  short-lived.  Political  changes  brought  about  the  abolition  of 
the  provinces  with  their  parliaments,  the  Government  being  centered 
in  one  system  of  representation  ;  the  adoption  of  residential  franchise 
and  the  establishment,  in  1889,  of  the  one-man-one-vote  system  in  the 
place  of  plurality  of  votes  according  to  the  wealth  of  the  voter  ;  and  of 
direct  nominations  by  the  people. 

But  despite  this  succession  of  "good  things,"  New  Zealand  was  at 
this  time  in  anything  but  an  amiable  frame  of  mind.  Chronic  indiges- 
tion of  the  land  question  the  author  diagnoses  as  the  trouble,  and  he 
points  to  the  political  revolution  of  1890  as  the  cure.  When  the  people 
realized  that  they  held  in  their  hands,  by  the  one-man-one-vote  suffrage 
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and  direct  nominations,  a  simple  and  eflfectual  remedy  for  their  ills, 
there  was  a  grand  rally  of  Liberals,  trades-unionists,  and  labor-party 
men,  and  by  the  election  of  December  5,  i8go,  the  bloodless  revolution 
was  accomplished,  and  the  Liberal  leader  Ballance  was  elected,  with  a 
strong  Liberal-Labor  House  behind  him.  To  tell  of  the  many  reforms 
and  innovations  that  have  taken  place  under  successive  Liberal  admin- 
istrations would  be  to  fill  a  book.  A  mention  of  the  more  important 
measures,  however,  would  note  that  the  terms  of  Senators  were  reduced 
from  life  to  seven  years  ;  a  permanent  national  progressive  land  and 
income  tax  was  adopted,  with  exemption  of  tax  on  improvements  and 
on  small  holdings  ;  this  was  followed  by  a  graduated  inheritance  tax. 
This  pressure  of  taxation,  aided  bj'  state  resumption  and  purchase,  has 
accomplished  the  nationalization  of  land,  which  is  now  never  sold,  but 
is  leased  in  perpetuity.  Compulsory  voting  was  adopted,  and  women 
granted  tiie  suffrage  ;  a  triennial  refrendum  on  the  liquor  question,  an 
eight-hour  work-day  with  weekly. half-holiday,  were  put  into  operation  ; 
industrial  arbitration  was  secured  by  the  act  of  1894,  and  since  its  pas- 
sage, says  the  author,  there  have  been  no  strikes  or  lockouts  ;  coopera- 
tion was  adopted,  with  direct  employment  on  public  works  and  the 
abolition  of  the  contractor  system  ;  state  ownership  and  operation  of 
coal-mines  have  commenced,  and  old-age  pensions  have  been  secured 
to  "  veterans  of  work."  These  things  are,  we  are  assured,  no  longer  in 
the  experimental  stage,  but  are  the  established  order  of  the  common- 
wealth. 


MOSES   AND   THE   PHARAOH. 

The  Yoke.    By  Elizabeth  Miller.    Cloth,  616  pp.    Price,  ^11.50.    The  Bobbs- 
Merrill  Company. 

THIS  fascinating  romance  is  one  whose  perusal  will  bounteously  re- 
ward any  reader.  It  is  far  ahead  of  the  majority  of  histcjrical 
novels,  very  much  better  than  many  that  have  made  fortunes 
and  fame  for  their  authors.  In  "  The  Yoke,"  Miss  Miller  has  artisti- 
cally blended  into  the  smoothest  and  most  substantial  unity  strong  and 
diverse  things.  Her  sub-title  is,  "A  Romance  of  the  Days  when  the 
Lord  Redeemed  the  Children  of  Israel  from  the  Bondage  of  Egypt." 
In  the  "  Author's  Note  "  which  follows  the  novel.  Miss  Miller  says  : 

"  While  Europe  was  yet  avast  tract  of  gloomy  forests,  and  morasses 
and  plains  ;  while  the  stone  that  was  to  rear  Troy  was  yet  scattered  on 
the  slopes  of  Ida,  Mena,  the  first  Pharaoh  of  the  first  dynasty,  deflected 
the  Nile  against  the  Arabian  hills  and  built  Memphis  in  i'ts  bed.  So 
saith  the  writings  that  are  graven  in  stone.  If  this  be  true,  this  story 
deals  with  a  quaint  but  efficient  civilization  that  was  already  three  thou- 
sand years  old  fourteen  centuries  before  Christ." 

The  time  of  the  story  is  therefore  the  fourteenth  century  before 
Christ,  when  the  Pharaoh  on  the  throne  was  Meueptah,  the  weak  son 
of  the  great  Rameses  II.  and  his  queen,  Neferari  Thermuthis,  who  had 
discovered  the  infant  Moses  in  the  bulrushes  on  the  Nile  and  became  a 
foster-mother  to  him.  The  children  of  Israel  had  been  in  bondage  in 
Egypt  four  hundred  and  thirty  years.  ^Moses,  who  had  fled  into  Midian 
after  killing  an  Egyptian,  and  remained  there  and  married,  had  been 
commanded  by  the  Lord  to  return  to  Eg}-pt  and  be  the  spokesman  for 
his  down-trodden  people  with  the  Pharaoh.  His  efforts  in  their  behalf 
with  the  tergiversating  Meneptah,  the  plagues  sent  upon  the  land  to 
punish  his  shifty  policy,  and  the  final  engulfing  of  the  Egyptian  host  in 
the  Red  Sea,  into  which,  but  not  out  of  which,  they  chased  the  flying 
Israelites,  are  all  incorporated  into  the  storj'. 

But  Miss  Miller  has  a  hardy  imagination,  and  the  utmost  artistic 
adroitness  in  making  these  incidents  subsidiary  to  her  motif  as  a  story- 
teller :  the  ardent  love  of  Kenkenes,  an  ideal  Egyptian  youth,  passion- 
ately enamored  of  Rachel,  a  Hebrew  girl,  who  works  in  the  "  chain- 
gang  "  at  the  quarries  of  Masaarah,  furnishes  this  motif.  Kenkenes  is 
son  of  Mentu,  a  princely  sculptor,  who  had  been  the  foremost  architect 
of  Rameses,  and  is  a  sculptor  himself.  But  the  young  man  is  so  fond 
of  beauty  that  his  artistic  soul  rebels  against  the  restrictions  imposed 
upon  art  by  the  priests,  and  he  determines  to  give  his  yearning  aspira- 
tion full  vent  by  carving  the  Goddess  of  Love,  Athor,  as  his  fancy  dic- 
tates. This  is  sacrilege.  He  goes  to  the  quarries  of  Masaarah  to  carve 
his  statue  in  one  of  its  secluded  corners.  There  he  meets  Rachel,  finds 
in  her  his  ideal  Athor,  and  they  fall  in  love  with  each  other.  But 
Rachel  is  the  very  embodiment  of  Israelitic  faith,  and  their  union  seems 
hopeless. 

With  equal  sympathy,  artistic  grasp,  and  consistency,  the  author  sets 
forth  the  religion  of  the  Egyptian  with  its  polytheism,  and  of  Israel 
with  Jehovah,  its  one  Almighty  God.  There  is  no  irreverence  in  the 
way  in  which  the  plagues  help  on  the  action.  Through  one,  help  is 
brought  to  Rachel  in  dire  extremity,  and  at  another  crisis  the  darkness 
that  falls  suddenly  on  Egypt  is  the  girl's  protection.  So,  too,  when  the 
Angel  of  Death  smites  tlie  first-born  of  the  Egyptian,  in  a  passage  of 
extraordinarily  graphic  force,  Kenkenes  is  represented  as  feeling  the 
terrible  chill  of  the  angelic  minister  of  death,  but  survives  it,  altho 
he  is  the  "  first-born"  of  the  Egyptian  Mentu.  But  this  one  seeming 
exception  to  the  universal  sentence  is  quite  reasonably  explained  and 
purged  of  any  irreligious  daring  by  the  mental  attitude  of  the  young 
Egyptian  at  the  time.     He  was  already  an  Israelite  at  heart. 

The  Egyptian  "color"  is  finely  given  by  Miss  Miller  in  her  descrip- 


tion of  daily  life,  scenes  at  Meneptah's  court,  and  allusions  to  the  re- 
ligion of  this  time-saturated  race.  She  has  thoroughly  assimilated  it, 
and  knows  the  topography  of  ancient  Egypt  as  comprehensively  as  she 
does  its  religion  and  daily  routine  of  manners.  There  is  no  air  of  dis- 
play, no  lugging  in  of  erudition.  She  uses  her  archeology  as  a  mason 
does  mortar  for  his  building. 

Miss  Miller's  style  is  excellent,  tho  not,  as  a  rule,  to  the  degree  of  in- 
spiring delight  by  its  own  grace.  Now  and  then  she  has  descriptive 
passages  which  are  brilliant  and  most  eloquent.  She  is  not  given  to  re- 
flections or  enlargement  on  themes,  abstractly.  What  she  knows  and 
what  she  needs  for  her  purpose  fuses  itself  with  the  text  very  effectively 
but  simply.  But  in  one  place  there  is  a  note  of  the  modern  woman 
which  has  an  unmistakable  tang  of  personal  feeling.  Miss  Miller's  at- 
titude toward  the  devout  Egyptian  and  the  devout  Israelite  is  intelli- 
gent and  sj-mpathetic,  but  there  is  not  a  twitter  of  ultra-religiosity,  cant, 
or  personal  bias.  The  dedication  runs  :  "  To  Percy  Miller,  my  Brother, 
who  constructed  the  Plot."  The  plot  is  excellent,  but  the  combining 
of  historical  fact  and  imagination  is  the  superlative  merit  of  "The 
Y'oke."  The  length,  616  pages,  seems  appalling  until  you  begin  to  read, 
when  you  feel  grateful  for  every  page. 


LETTERS   OF   ANOTHER   DIPLOMAT'S   WIFE. 

Letters  from  England.    By  Elizabeth  Davis  Bancroft  (Mrs.  George  Ban- 
croft).   Cloth,  216  pp.    Price,  J  1. 50  net.    Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 

THESE  letters,  by  the  wife  of  George  Bancroft,  the  historian,  cover 
the  period  from  1846  to  1849,  during  which  that  gentleman  was- 
United  States  Minister  to  England,  under  the  Polk  Administra- 
tion. It  was  Mrs.  Bancroft's  first  trip  abroad,  and  her  previous  associa- 
tion with  life  in  official  circles  had  consisted  of  one  year  in  Washington 
(1845),  when  Mr.  Bancroft  was  Secretary  of  the  Navy.  She  had,  there- 
fore, an  untaxed  freshness  for  the  impressions  she  received  at  the  Court 
of  St.  James  and  in  the  most  aristocratic  circles  of  London  society. 

That  these  letters  were  sent  to  relatives,  with  whom  her  new  experi- 
ences could  be  shared  quite  unreservedly,  is  without  doubt  partly  the 
reason  for  a  simplicity  in  her  record  of  persons  and  events  that  almost 
borders  on  na'iz;-/e ;  but  Mrs.  Bancroft's  explicit  statement  of  her  atti- 
tude toward  the  station  and  phases  of  life  into  which  she  was  thrown, 
prove  that  it  was  an  interesting  study  and  diversion  rather  than  an  at- 
mosphere she  desired  or  found  most  in  keeping  with  her  aspirations. 

The  letters  in  any  case  lack  the  verve,  the  sensitive,  and  enjoui  ap- 
preciation which  breathe  from  the  "Letters  of  a  Diplomat's  Wife"" 
published  last  year.  Madame  Waddington,  their  author,  was  the 
daughter  of  Charles  King,  president  of  Columbia  College.  She  was 
educated  in  America  ;  but  after  her  father's  death  she  went  with  her 
mother  and  sisters  to  live  in  France.  So  that,  without  any  disloyalty 
to  her  native  land,  she  became  thoroughly  Europeanized.  Elizabeth 
Davis  (Mrs.  George  Bancroft),  born  in  Plymouth,  Mass.,  and  educated 
at  Hingham,  never  forgot  her  pride  in  a  "Pilgrim  fathers'  "ancestry. 
She  married  the  junior  partner  of  Daniel  Webster  when  she  was  twenty- 
two,  and,  made  a  widow  by  his  death  a  few  years  later,  became  the  wife 
of  George  Bancroft,  a  widower  with  three  children. 

The  success  of  the  "  Letters  of  a  Diplomat's  Wife"  (there  were  five 
iiTipressions  of  the  book  in  1903  and  one  last  Januarj')  promised  no  slight 
vogue  to  these  "Letters  from  England,"  since  in  authors  and  in  ma- 
terial there  was  such  a  parity.  Comparison  of  the  two  records  will  be 
inevitable  to  a  reader  of  them  both,  and  as  inevitably  will  he  have  con- 
viction that  Mrs.  Bancroft's  letters  must  j'ield  precedence  to  those  of 
Mrs.  Waddington.  In  the  first  place,  Mrs.  Bancroft's  cover  only  three 
years  in  England,  while  Mrs.  Waddington's  embrace  a  period  from  1883 
to  1901,  which,  besides  the  ten  years  of  M.  Waddington's  French  Am- 
bassadorship in  London,  supply  even  more  interesting  reading  in  the 
vivid  description  of  the  coronation  of  the  Czar,  at  which  her  husband 
was  Ambassador  Extraordinary.  Mrs.  Waddington,  therefore,  had 
more  e.xciting  things  to  chronicle  and  met  more  "Personages."  But 
the  greatest  point  of  difference  between  the  two  ladies'  chronicles  is 
that  of  touch  and  temperament.  Mrs.  Waddington  is  always  so  se- 
renely sure  of  herself,  exuberantly  living  up  to  everydemand  upon  her, 
socially  or  intellectually,  and  she  tells  it  all  with  a  sprightliness  and 
humor  that  put  her  in  the  class  of  Mme.  de  Sevigne  and  Lady  Mary 
Wortley  Montagu.  Mrs.  Bancroft  smacks  more  of  the  conventional,  and 
there  is  a  certain  primness  of  appraisal,  a  measured  dutifulness  of  com- 
mentary, that  savors  of  New  England. 

Y'et  it  would  be  inexcusable  to  convey  the  impression  that  Mrs.  Ban- 
croft's letters  are  dull  reading.  They  are  not,  and  as  her  phase  of 
London  life,  tho  thirty-five  years  antecedent  to  Mrs.  Waddington's, 
was  at  the  same  court  and  under  the  same  queen,  it  is  very  pleasant  to 
hear  how  analogous  things  took  place  then. 

One  very  interesting  meeting  which  Mrs.  Bancroft  recounts  was  with 
Lady  Byron  and  her  daughter.  Lady  Lovelace,  the  "Ada"  of  Byron's 
poetry.  She  was  then  living  at  Esher,  sixteen  miles  from  London,  de- 
voting her  large  wealth  to  others.  She  was  fifty-five,  and  the  Love- 
laces and  their  two  children  lived  near  her.  There  are  many  such 
touches  in  Mrs.  Bancroft's  letters,  and  they  are  very  enjoyable  to  those 
of  this  generation  to  whom  these  persons  are  as  traditions. 
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"The  Mould  of 
a  Man's  Fortuner 

says  Bacon,  "is  in  his 
own  hands."  Especially 
is  this  true  now,  when 
he  can,  by  means  of 
Endowment  Life  In- 
surance, accumulate  a 
fortune  by  moderate 
yearly,  half-yearly,  or 
quarterly  instalments. 

THE 

PRUDENTIAL 

INSURANCE  CO.  OF  AMERICA. 


JOHN  F.  DRYDEN, 

Prest.  ^    /     Without 

^/      committing 

Home  Office:  .//     '"yseiftoany 

^  /     action     1     shall 

NEWARK,  </       ^^  8'*''   •"  receive 

M    J  ^ /        ^Tfic,  particulars  and 

<p/    rates     of    Endowment 

^o  /       Policies. 

*,<-*/      For 

','ame Age 

Address 

Occupation Dept.  R. 


Ity  Correspondence  from  Court  Keixn'ters. 

We  do  the  largest  court  reporting  business  in  the 
world  and  teach  the  same  standard  system  we  use. 
We  make  no  fake  claims;  we  teach  no  fake  shorthand. 
Write  for  "Success  Shorthand"  and  copy  of  guar- 
anty, sent  free.  AVALTON,  .JAMKS&  FORD, 
Suite  25,  7  7-79  Clark  Street,  Chicaso,  111. 
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(The    Macmillan    Company, 
(The   Reilly   &    IJritton   Com- 
-^f.  E.    Ilenry-Ruffin.     (Little, 
of  'Lympus.''-  M.   E.  Waller. 
Stewart    White. 
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RELIABLE  MAN  WANTED 


An  P8tftl>lish<-<1  cpreiil  food  compnny  deHircs  thescmoes 
of  n  ri»lial>io  mnn  to  till  responsible  position.  Compensa- 
tion ^l.JOO  per  iinnum,  with  eommissions.  HiKhOHt  refer- 
ences recinired  tmU  ^veH.  Address  ^lANAGKR,  Box  740. 
Bellevue,  Uich. 

Headers  of  Thk  LrrKRART 


CURRENT    POETRY. 

A  Spartan. 
By  Ernest  McGaffey. 

Unmoved  he  sees  the  years  go  by. 

The  seasons  flash  and  fade: 
Old  comrades  pass,  old  memories  die. 

Himself  still  unafraid. 

I  le  knows  the  irony  of  Death 

Is  but  a  jest  of  Fate ; 
And  his  the  task,  with  even  breath. 

To  steadfast  watch  and  wait. 

Power  and  spoil,  he  needs  them  not, 
.Vmbition's  voice,  nor  Fame's: 
Digest  are  asked  to  meation  the  publication  when  writing  to  adTertisers. 


SHREDDED 

^  A  scientifically  prepared 
food,  consisting  of  whole 
■v^'heat  with  nothing  added 
to  or  taken  from  it.  Made 
light  and  short  by  mechan- 
ical shredding. 

Shredded 
WheaLt  Biscuit 

^  The  standard  all  day 
cereal  may  be  served  with 
milk,  cream,  or  combined 
with  fruits,  vegetables  or 
preserves. 

J[   I*]SC\I1T     (The  New  Cracker) 

Used  as  bread,  toast,  crack- 
ers or  waters. 

^  Served  with  soup  as  a 
crouton. 

q  Try  TRISCUIT  spread 
with  butter  or  cheese. 

"The  Vital  Question"  Cook  Bt)olc 
sent   FREE   upon   request. 

THE  NATURAL 
FOOD  COMPANY 

MAKERS  OF 

Shredded      Whole     Wheat 
Products 

NIAGARA    FALLS,  N.  Y. 
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IF  we  could  take  3'ou  into  the  great 
watch-works  at  Canton,  and  show 
you  the  infinite  care  with  which 
every  watch  is  made,  you  would  see 
the  difference  between  the  cases  made 
here  and  those  sold  under  fraudulent 
marks  that  flood  the  market.  Dueber 
trade-marks  stand  practically  alone  in 
honesty.  It's  a  broad  claim,  but  we  will 
prove  it  if  you'll  send   for  our   book. 

DUEBE».BAMPI>EX  WATCH  WOKKS 

Canton,  Ohio 

The  -'John  Hancock"  is   found    by  gentlemen   to 
be  the  most  desirable  watch  for  general  wear. 
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1  ftO-paeed     dlttcDHHion      hy    H 
M.    Pow*rn,    Ph.D..    of    " 
avi-l      i>ro)>leni8-  clotbliit;,     F 
't-aw^nn,  ba(flfA|fe,   etc.     S<*ril 
"ht    nf    wrap|>ln(;    anil 
riiailin((   Ific.  (coin  tjr  ttt.irnpHj 

BlRKAl    OP  I'NIVEItSITY  TKAVKL,   'JOa  iUT^tiAmx  St.,  Ifunlon 


TRAVEL 


He  knows  the  sands  of  centuries  blot 
Lost  records  of  great  names. 

For  him  the  bitterest  winds  that  blow 

Shall  only  make  him  stroni;; 
He  finds  in  rain  and  hail  and  snow 

The  solace  of  a  song. 

The  iron  tong:iies  of  bells  may  toll 

Dirges  or  wedding  cliime; 
He  bides  in  peace,  with  stoic  soul, 

Himself  the  peer  of  Time. 

Content,  whate'er  shall  cross  his  ways ; 

Happy,  if  Fortune  send 
Out  from  the  wrecks  of  nights  and  days 

One  woman,  and  a  friend. 

— From  The  Mirror  (St.  Louis) 


Sisters  of  the  Little  Sorrows. 

15y  Juliet  Wilbor  Tompkins. 
From  visions  of  gray  to-morrows, 
-•Ml  patient  and  sore  dismayed, 
Come  ye  of  the  Little  Sorrows, 
To  whom  no  tears  are  paid : 

The  hurt,  who  may  not  stagger, 

Who  dare  not  nurse  their  stings — 
For  wounds  are  of  sword  and  dagger, 
.\nd  thorns  are  little  things  ! 

"Tis  only  your  beauty  failing, 

The  youth  of  your  heart  grown  numb? 
.\h,  sisters,  we  sit  bewailing 
Your  daily  martyrdom  : 

And  slie  who  treads  the  city 

Witli  feet  that  mourn  the  wild. 
She  shares  our  aching  pity; 
And  she  who  bears  no  child ; 

.\nd  she  of  tlie  crumbling  altars ; 

And  she  who  must  earn  her  bread 
By  paths  where  the  spirit  falters ; 
And  she  whose  friend  is  dead  ; 
And  she  who'd  fain  recover 

The  spendthrift  days  that  were; 
And  the  heart  tliat  found  no  lover — 
Kind  Lord,  they  laugh  at  her ! 

The  wounds  that  are  not  of  sabres 

Sl\all  never  be  understood, 
But  pity  may  ease  your  labors, 
O  patient  Sisterhood ! 

For  tliere  be  hearts  no  sadder, 
Xor  truer  right  to  mourn, 

Tho  the  wasp  is  not  the  adder, 
One  dies  not  of  tlie  thorn. 

—  From  Scribticr  s  Magazine. 


PERSONALS. 

Cliildreu  Cried  for  Hobson. — Captain  Richard 
P.  Hobson  was  recently  a  candidate  for  Congress  from 
Alabama,  but  was  defeated  after  a  hard  campaign  by 
Representative  Bankhead.  In  adverting  to  the  hard 
run  the  hero  of  Santiago  gave  him,  Mr.  Bankhead  is 
reported  by  the  Philadelphia  Ledger  as  saying  : 

"  It  was  a  remarkable  campaign.  The  halls  were 
not  large  enough  to  hold  half  the  people  who  came  to 
hear.  A  very  large  proportion  of  them  were  women 
and  children.  Little  tots  not  more  than  so  high  (hold- 
ing his  hand  about  three  feet  from  the  floor)  were 
yelling,  '  Hobson  ! ' '' 

"  Tlien  a  good  many  of  them  ca»ie  to  hear  Hobson 
rather  than  you  ? " 

Mr.  Bankhead  smiled  grimly  again. 

"  Well,"  said  he,  "  the  ladies  exerted  a  powerful 
influence  in  behalf  of  Hobson.  If  they  were  not  able 
to  make  their  husbands,  brothers,  and  sweethearts  vote 
for  Holjson  they  were  often  able  to  make  these  voters 
stop  talking  for  me,  and  wiien  a  man  stopped  talking, 
of  course,  many  of  tlie  fellows  would  say  he  had  gone 
over  to  Hobson,  or  was  about  to  go.  Ves,  it  all  had 
an  effect." 

Hobson  made  more  speeches  than  Bankhead  did,  and 
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the  old  ex-Confederate  was  somewhat  surprised  by  the  ' 
young  officer's  powers  of  endurance.  When  asked 
about  it  he  gave  that  grim  smile  again,  and  said  :  "'  He 
sometimes  spoke  three  times  a  day,  and  two  hours  at 
a  time.  He  is,  of  course,  a  well-educated  man.  He 
has  taken  lessons  of  elocutionists,  and  then  he  had 
experience  in  lecturing.  He  has  some  nice  gestures, 
and  he  has  some  eloquent  periods,  too."  ! 


The  Money  Question.  — Mr.  W.  J.  Bryan  is  the 
natural  repository  of  many  stories  about  the  money 
question.  He  was  in  Kentucky  recently  and  there  a 
new  one  was  sprung  on  him.  We  take  it  from  Li^- 
pincoifs  Magazine : 

A  former  slave-owner  happened  to  meet  one  of  his 
ancient  retainers  the  day  before  the  election  in  1S96, 
at  the  close  of  the  whirlwind  campaign  in  which  the 
silver  question  was  the  one  topic  of  debate. 

"  Good-morning,  Uncle  Zeb,"  says  he.  "  Are  yon 
going  to  vote  to-morrow  ?  " 

■'  Deed  Ah  is,  sah,"  the  old  darky  replied.  "  Dat's 
wliat  dey  done  freed  me  for." 

'■  And  whom  are  you  going  to  vote  for  r  " 

"  Ah  done  gase  Ah'll  vote  for  Mistah  McKimsey. 
Dis  heah  young  Mr.  Byron  he  powerful  smart,  but  Ah 
done  think  Mistah  McKimsey  is  mah  man.'' 

'•  But  do  you  understand  this  money  question  ?  "  his 
old  master  asked. 

'•  Vas,  sah,  yas,  sah,  Ah  do.  Ah'm  for  round  money, 
sah.  round  money.  Ah  doan't  want  none  of  dis  free- 
cornered  money  in  mine." 


MORE   OR    LESS    PUNGENT. 

A  Modest  Request. — Among  a  number  of  notes 
received  by  a  teacher  in  e.xcuse  for  the  absence  of 
children  was  the  following : 

"  De.ar  Te.^cher,  —  Kindly  excuse  Minnie  for 
having  been  absent  yesterday,  as  she  fell  in  the  mud 
on  her  way  to  school.  By  doing  the  same,  you  will 
oblige  Her  Mother." 

—  Tit-Bits. 


He  Helped  Himself.— "  Well,  Bobby,  how  do 
you  like  church  ?  "  asked  his  father,  as  they  walked 
homeward  from  the  sanctuary,  to  which  Bobby  had 
just  paid  his  first  visit. 

"  It's  fine  ! "  ejaculated  the  young  man.  "  How  much 
did  you  get,  father  ?  " 

"  How  much  did  I  get  ?  Why,  what  do  you  mean  ? 
How  much  what  ? "  asked  the  astonished  parent  at 
this  evident  irreverence. 

"  \\'hy,  don't  you  remember  when  the  funny  old  man 
passed  the  money  around  ?  I  only  got  ten  cents." — 
Lippincotf  s  Magazine. 
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Remarkable  Climate.  —  Colonel  Moriarty  was 
defending  the  climate  of  India.  "  All  nonsense,"  he 
says ;  "  there's  no  better  climate  in  the  world.  But 
there  are  a  lot  of  young  fellows  who  come  out  to  India, 
and  they  eat  and  they  drink,  and  they  drink  and  they 
eat,  and  they  die.  and  then  they  write  home  to  their 
friends  and  tell  them  that  the  climate  has  killed  them  | 
Of  course,  lots  of  people  die  in  India.  Tell  me  where 
they  don't  and  I'll  go  and  end  my  days  there." — Tit- 
Bits. 

Current  Events. 

Foreign.  , 

Russo-Japanese  War.  i 

April  18. — Seventy  Japanese  transports  are  reported 
at  sea  bound  for  Kin-Chow,  north  of  Port 
Arthur.  A  Russian  movement  from  the  Tumen 
receives  confirmation  from  the  news  that  a  strong 
force  had  seized  Puk-Chon,  eighty  miles  north 
of  Won-San. 

April  19. — Viceroy  .\le.xeieff  asks  the  Czar  to  relieve 
him  of  his  position  in  the  Far  East.  Russia  ex- 
plains that  the  order  as  to  wireless  telegraphy  is 
rnerely  for  self-protection,  and  that  any  case  ari- 
sing will  be  treated  on  its  merits.  Continuous 
skirmishing  between  the  outposts  on  the  Valu  is 
reported.  Advices  from  Seoul  say  that  about 
4,000  Japanese  troops  have  landed  west  of  the 
Valu,  near  Takushan. 

.\pril  20.  — The  Russians,  50.000  strong,  are  reported 
in  position  north  of  the  Valu.  Japanese  rein- 
forcements reach  Wiju,  and  their  lines  are  being 
extended  northward  along  the  river. 

.April  21.-  Secretary  Hay  replies  to  Russia's  note  in 
regard    to    war    corresixsndents    using   wireless  1 
telegraphy,  stating  that  the  United  States  re-  ( 
serves  the  right  to  act  in  any  case  where  an  .■Xmer- 
ican  citizen  is  concerned.     Russia  will  arm  re- 
cently  purchased    ships    and  a   number  of  the 
volunteer  fleet  to  prey  upon  Japan's  commerce,  i 
Readers  of  The  Literary 
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Viceroy  AlexeiefPs  report  to  the  Czar  shows  that 
the  battle-ship  Peiropavlo-csk  was  sunk  by  a 
Japanese  mine.  Seventy  of  the  United  States 
Legation  guard  at  Seoul  are  ordered  to  Manila. 

April  22.— A  Russian  lieutenant  and  twenty  men, 
la>-ing  mines  from  a  steam  launch  near  Port  Ar- 
thur, are  blown  up  and  killed.  General  Kuro- 
patkin  is  declared  to  have  narrowly  escaped  as- 
sassination during  his  trip  to  Xew-Chwang. 

April  23.— Russian  guns  have  been  mounted  on  the 
Valu  to  command  the  crossings. 

April  24.— Advices  from  Seoul  say  that  the  Japanese 
lines  have  been  extended  to  cover  thirty  miles 
along  the  Yalu,  and  that  more  troops  have  been 
landed  at  Yung-Chon.  Russians  declare  that 
the  Japanese  do  not  intend  to  invade  Manchuria, 
but  that  Port  Arthur  and  Vladivostock  are  ob- 
jectives of  the  campaign. 

•Other  Foreign  News. 

April  18.— Minister  Powell  announces  that  the  Do- 
minican custom  houses  would  be  seized  by  Uni- 
ted States  troops  if  an  attempt  were  niade  by  a 
foreign  nation  to  enforce  settlement  of  its  claims. 

April  iQ.— Fire  destroys  many  buildings  in  the  busi- 
ness section  of  Toronto  ;  the  loss  is  estimated  at 
?  13.000,000. 

April  23.  -The  shareholders  of  the  Panama  Canal 
Company  finally  ratify  the  sale  of  the  property 
to  the  United  States. 

April  24.  -  President  Loubet,  of  France,  is  royally 
greeted  upon  his  arrival  in  Rome. 

Domestic. 

Congress. 

April  \%.— Senate:  The  session  is  devoted  to  routine 
business. 
House:  The  General  Deficiency  bill  is  passed  after 
a  hot  fight  over  the  item  of  $i,'5oo,ooo  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  the  recent  pension  order ;  the 
bill  to  strengthen  the  Chinese  exclusion  law^  is 
inserted  as  an  amendment. 

April  Vj.— Senate :  The  proposed  extension  of  the 
Capitol  is  discussed. 
House:  The  bill  providing  for  tlie  admission  of 
two  new  States  formed  from  Oklahama,  Indian 
Territory,  ."Xrizona,  and  New  Me.xico,  is  passed 
by  a  vote  of  147  to  104. 

April  20. — Senate:  Senator  Dolliver. of  Iowa, speaks 
on  the  trusts  and  the  tariff. 
House:   The  Naval  Appropriation  bill  is  sent  back 
to  conference,  and  tlie  bill  providing  for  the  al- 
lotment of  lands  of  New  York  Indians  is  passed. 

April  21 — Senate :  The  Pension  Appropriation  bill, 
carrjing  over  « 137,000.000,  and  the  Emergency 
River  and  Harbor  bill,  carrying  #3.000.000.  are 
passed.  Angus  M.  Cannon,  a  Patriarch  of  the 
Mormon  Church,  testifies  in  the  Smoot  inquiry 
before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Privileges  and 
Elections. 

House:  A  bill  providing  for  the  government  of  the 
canal  zone  is  passed. 

April  22.  Senate :  The  General  Deficiencv  .Appro- 
priation bill  is  discussed.  Senator  Gallinger,  of 
New  Hampshire,  makes  a  speech  on  the  tariff. 
Testimony  tending  to  show  Mormon  Church 
interference  in  Utah  politics  is  given  at  the 
Smoot  hearing. 
House:  The  .Sundry  Civil  and  the  Panama  Canal 
Zone  bills  are  sent  to  conference  committees; 
233  private  pension  bills  are  passed.  Repre- 
sentative Kitchin,  of  North  Carolina,  makes  a 
sensational  speech  assailing  the  President  and 
Mr.  Grosvenor,  of  Ohio. 

April  23. — Senate:  The  General  Deficiency  bill  is 
passed  with  an  amendment  practically  reaflfirm- 
mg  the  existing  Chinese  exclusion  laws. 

House  :  Representative  Cochran,  of  New  York, 
and  Dalzell,  of  Pennsylvania,  engage  in  a  bitter 
personal  colloquy.  The  Merchant  Marine  Com- 
mission bill  is  passed. 

Other   Dome.stic  News. 

April  iS.  The  New  York  Democratic  State  con- 
vention instructs  its  delegates  to  vote  for  Judge 
Parker  for  the  nomination  for  President, 
fiovernor  Peabody,  of  Colorado,  refuses  to  give  up 
President  Moyer  of  the  Western  Federation  of 
Miners  on  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  issued  by 
the  .Sui)reme  Court  of  that  .State. 

April  iq.-The  United  .States  Court  at  St.  Paul  de- 
cides against  E.  H.  Ilarrlman  and  Winslow 
pierce  m  their  jjetition  to  intervene  in  the 
Nortliern  Securities  case. 

The  Pennsylvania  Democratic  State  convention 
refuses  to  instruct  its  delegates  to  the  national 
convention  for  Parker. 

April  20.     The  Vermont   Republicans  instriut  their 

delegates  for  President  Roosevelt. 
April     21.  -The    Massachusetts    Democratic    State 

convention   instructs  its  delegates  for    Richard 

Olney. 

April  22.  The  Navy  Department  receives  a  report 
from  Captain  Cowles  on  the  heroic  behavior  of 
his  officers  and  men  after  the  disaster  on  the 
Missouri. 

April  2j.  William  J.  Bryan,  in  a  Chicago  hall  hired 
r\t  nis  own  exi^ense,  assails  the  New  V'ork 
Democratic  [ilatform  and  criticizes  Judye 
Parker. 
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dorsed by  leading  physicians  everywhere.  It 
is  absolutely  h2krtT\les5,  yet  a  most  power- 
ful healing  agent. 

By  killing  the  gerins  that  cause  these  dis- 
eases, without  injury  to  the  tissue.  Hydro- 
zone  cures  the  patient.  Sold  by  Leading  Drug- 
gists. If  not  at  yours,  will  send  trial  bottle, 
prepaid,  on  receipt  of  25  cents. 

Dept.  R-57,  Prince  Street,  New  York 

Setid  for  free  booklet  ho^v  to  treat  diseases. 


Whatt    Is    Daus*    Tip  -  Top  ? 

TO  rUOVE  that  Daus'  "Tip-Top" 
is  tlie  best  and   simplest  device  for 
tnalcint;  lOO  copies  from  pen  writ- 
ten and  50  topic"  from  typewrit- 
ten orijrinal,  we  will  ship  cotiiplete 
duiilicator.    cap    size,    witlioiit 
dcpoMit,  on  ten  (10)  du}  s*ti'litl 

Price  $7-50  less  Trade    ^  C  „  „  1 
Discount  of  SAMS':.,  or    *  J  11 C I 

DAUS  DUPLICATOR  CO. 
Ill   John  St.,  IVcw  I'ork   City. 


THE  FELIX 
Daus    Building, 


If  you  have  a  liktn;^  or  a  natural  'J'nl- 
c-iit  for  Uruwtnic,  cut  this  out,  mail 
with  your  address,  and  receive  our 
Free  Sample  Lesson  Circular  with 
terms.    Now  York  .Scliool  of  Caricature,  86  WorldBIdg.,  N.Y.C. 


at  your  homo.    We  will  Kive,  free,  for  adver- 

tisinKPurposes,  -IN  music  les-ions  for  bejrin- 

ners  or  a  Ivanced  pupils  on  I'laiio,  «)r»fan, 

ilaiijo,  4>iillar,  CoriK't,   VIoIlii,  or  Rlnn- 

thecost  of  postaRoand  the  music  you  use,  which  is  small).  Weteacli  b.v  mail  011I.V 

"  Wish  I  had  known  of  .vour  school  before."    For  booklet,  testimonials 

HC'IIOOl,  Uritll'NiC,  lloiit.  I1».  lOliiloiiMquaro.  IVcwVork,  IV. V. 


MUSIC  LESSONS  FREE, 

(Inlin  (yourcxpoiiHo  willonly  b'!  thecosl 
and  (fuaraiitce  succ(>ms.     llumlreds  write 

and  I'llICK  tuit  on  <-ontnict, address  II. », 


j^aaers  nt  ihe  Liteo^rt  Diocst  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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Pears' 

What  is  wanted  of  soap 
for  the  skin  is  to  wash  it 
clean  and  not  hurt  it. 
Pure  soap  does  that.  This 
is  why  we  want  pure  soap; 
and  when  we  say  pure, 
we  mean   without  alkali. 

Pears'  is  pure  ;  no  free 
alkali.  You  can  trust  a 
soap  that  has  no  biting  in 
it,  that's   Fears'. 

Established  over  loo  years. 


CARBIDE-FEED  GENERATOR 

CHEAPEST   AND    BEST 

^ZtZT  HS  to  55.000 

More  brilliant  than  gas  or  electricity.  Costs  less 
than  kerosene.  Suited  for  any  building  anywhere. 
Write  for  booklet  T 


J.  B.  COLT   CO. 
21  Barclay  St.NewYork 

The  largjest    niai<ers    of 

Acetylene  Apparatus 

and  Stereopticons, 


Branches 

Philadelphia 

ChicagQ 
Los  Aageles 


MAKE  YOUR  FURNITURE  ARTISTIC 

DuUine  gives  that  rich,  antique  look  to  any  piece  of 
furniture. 

It  covers  over  mars  and  scratches,  giving  a  smooth, 
elegant  finish  to  your  household  or  office  furniture.  Any- 
one can  apply  it.  It  covers  more  surface  at  less  cost  than 
common  furniture  polish.  Send  50  cents  for  a  box — and  a 
rubbing  pad  free  with  it.     Send  for  the  booklet — it  is  free. 

dvlline:  company. 

576  No.  Prospect  St.,  Grand  Rapids.  MicK. 


The  "Best"  Light 


is  a  portable  100  candle  power  light  cost- 
ing only  2  cts.  per  week  Makes  and  burns 
its  own  gas.  Brighterthan  electricity  or 
acetylene  and  cheaper  than  kerosene.  So 
Dirt.  Sotircase.  So  Odor  Over  100  styles. 
Lighted  instantly  with  a  match.  Every 
lamp  warranted.  Aert-nts  Wanted  Everrwhere 

THE    "BEST"    LIGHT*CO, 

92    E.  5th  Street,  CANTON.  OHIO. 


CHESS 

[.Ml  coninuinications  for  this  Department  should  be 
addressed:  "  Chess-Editor,  Literary 

DlCiEST."] 

Problem  926. 
By  .\.  Okkinca, 

From  lHustiacyn  Polska  Tourney, 
Black— Six  Pieces. 


'  'W' 


'WI.      v'^      WE^'      ww^- 

*     ftJl     «     W 


8  Afe» 


W'^^WM 


i 


White    Eight  Pieces. 

S;    3Q4:     2pSpP2:     aSikiPi;    2P2S2: 
B  4  s  I  p ;  5  K  2  :  S. 
White  mates  in  two  moves. 

Problem  927. 

By  E   Ferber. 
From  Deutsche  Scltachzcitiing. 

Black  — Seven  Pieces. 


\-6^^^: 


m 
w.       mm. 


White— Ten  Pieces. 

8;     2P2S2;     2P2P2;     ipiPikiP;     bP5p. 
2SpPP2;S;KR6 
White  mates  in  three  moves 


Solution  of  Problems. 

No.  920     Key-move  :  B    Kt  4. 

No.  911 

Authors  Key:  B    O  2. 

Second  solution  : 


Make  your 
own  climate 

People  travel  for  climate — 
we  supply  it  in  your  home 
with 

Aaerigan^  Ideal 

RADIATORS  ^  BOILERS 

Unlike  other  methods,  our  artistic  pat- 
terns of  radiators  are  placed  under  or 
close  to  the  windows  and  in  vestibule 
or  hallways  where  they  immediately 
meet  and  warm  the  wintry  blasts. 

The  hot  water  or  low  pressure  steam  is 
compelled  to  silently  circulate  through 
every  radiator,  hence  the  home  is  uni- 
formly, automatically  w^armed  through- 
out to  any  degree  desired  by  the  house- 
holder. Always  under  perfect  control. 
The  atmosphere  is  mild,  balmy— perpetu- 
ally like  that  of  a  perfect  June  evening. 

Need  not  be  connected  to  street  water 
supply.  The  fuel  economy  and  cleanli- 
ness pay  for  the  apparatus  in  few  years. 
Advise  us  size  and  kind  of  building  you 
wish  to  heat  and  we  will  send  you,  FREE, 
valuable  information  and  booklet. 


Dept.  32 


CHICAGO 


iii 


P  .K  Kt  (Kt) 
B  .\  Q  ch 


MOUTH  -  BREATHERS 

particularly  Singers,  whether  you  are  un- 
fortunate enough  to  have  acquired  the  habit  of 
SNORING  during  sleep  or  not,  should  have  • 
one  of  my  devices  to  cure  the  first  and  stop 
the  second.     Price  %i. 00.     Send  for  leaflet. 
DR.  H.  K.  MITCHELL. 


P    .X    P 


K 

.\  B 

R 

-Q3 

ch 

■ 

P 

X  P 

Other 
Q-Q5 

ch 

Kt  X  R,  mate 


Kt — K  7,  mate 


Kt  X  Kt  P.  mate 


Q  X  P(R4).  mate 


K-Kt3 


^BSfl^^^^TO^^SlCBSCSSCSS 


W  "^^ • 1    Saves  money.      Bigr  profit 

I     ^^I'llll    printing  for  others.  Large 

1    M     I  X^AllP^^^  ^^^  book,  newspaper 

~   Tv  *'*•     Fullin.-truction  sent 

My  Own        foruse.Writeforcataliigue 

Circulars      presses,  type.Jtc.  to  factory 

Cards  i:c.  the  pre.ss  to. 

$5  PRESS  JIEKIIIE.N,  CONS. 


MORE  SALARY  Z'Z 


know  of  a  profession 
hich  situations  are 
daily  created  in  excess  of 
the  qualified  persons,  and  which  commands  the  hijrhest  sala- 
ries, with  n'i  discrimination  on  account  of  sex.  Would  you  like 
to  kn-  w  what  it  i«  *  Write  n?». 
HOnE   COKRESPONUENCE   SCHOOL,   Depl.  F,     PhHadrlphla,  Pa. 

Lot  by  fire,  Prefd  Stock  Cert'le  No  982.  20  shares  of  The  Funk 
*  Wairnalls  Co.,  on  April  17, 19<'t.  at  Lithopolis,  O.   M.  Witus. 


Drnwor  S07-B 


Bl  FF.tLO.  \.  V. 


ITrf^rj  Q  A  ¥  IT  A  quarter  interest  in  an  estab- 
*-  ^^»>>  ^■'-»*-«*:-»  li.shed  monthly  niae  zine  for 
f-'..)(H).  .V  irood  openiDR  for  a  man  or  woman  with 
experience  in  editorial  or  advertising  work.  .Juvf,nilf., 
care  of  W.  V.  Kreitler,  ,327  Broalway,  New  York. 

"sol^eyesilse'' I  Thompson's  Eyo  Water 

Readers  of  The  Literar 


Buy  from  Our  Factory 

SAVE  A  THIRD 

Our  plan  of  selling  direct  to  user  cuts  out  two 
profits  and  saves  a  third  on  retail  prices.  Our 
assortment  of  carriac:es  and  harness  is  larger  than 
any  dealer  can  show  you.  We  guarantee  all  our 
guods.  AVe  are  bona-tide  manufacturers— not  a 
commission  house.  Send  for  our  free  illus- 
»f#'trate<l  catalogue. 

THE  CflLUMBUS  CARRIAGTAND  HARNESS  CO..  Columbus,  Ohio. 
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THE  TEXIC0CSRAPHER*S 


Daily 
Ease 


It's  the  little  things 
a  1)  o  II  t  a  man's 
clothing  that  make 
or  mar  liis  comfort. 
Garters,  for  in- 
stance, are  small 
tilings,  but  to  be 
comfortable  they 
must  be  right- 


BRIGHTON 

Flat  Clasp 

GARTERS 

for  men  are  "  right"  garters— they  fit  right— feel 
right  and  wear  right.  They  snap  on  and  off 
easily,  yet  always  secure.  Never  bind,  pull,  rub 
or  slip.  Just  comfortable,  just  right.  31  arte  of 
one  piece  pure  silk  web  with  nickel  trimmings, 
and  cost  only  25c.  At  stores  or  by  mail. 
PIONEER  SrSPEXUER  CO.,  <  18  market  St. ,  rhilad<-l|ihls . 
t  Makers  of  Pioneer  Suspenders. 


Doe^s    Your 
yVVone^y  Earn 


5% 


Assets 

$1,  700,000 

Sarnlus  and  Profits 

$160,000 


Invested  with  the  INDUSTRIAL 
SAVINUS  AM)  LOAN  CO.  it  will 
bear  earnings  at  this  rate  for  every 
day  in  our  care.  Subject  to  with- 
di-awa)  whenever  you  desire.  Estab- 
lished over  ten  years.  Our  patrons, 
prominent  clergymen,  professional 
and  business  men  all  over  the  coun- 
try, heartily  endorse  our  methods. 

Our  business  conducted  under 

N.   Y.  Banking  Dept.  supervision. 

Write  for  full  particulars. 

INDUSTRIAL     SAVINGS 

AND  LOAN  CO. 
ti3g  Broadway        New  York 


SEE  THAT  CLIP? 

THE  NIAGARA  CLIP  holds  se- 
curely from  the  thinnest  sheet 
of  paper  up  to  H  in.  in  thickness, 
ana  can  be  used  over  and  overagain. 
Better  than  pins  for  Uling  letters, 
records,  cards,  etc.  Avoid  unsightly 
pinholes  in  attaching  second  letters, 
business  cards,  checks,  drafts,  in- 
voices, etc.  Put  up  iu  iMJxes  of  100 
especially  for  desk  convenience. 
Sample  bOT  15  cents,  postpaid. 

NIAGARA  CLIP  COMPANY,  123  Liberty  St.,  N.  Y.  City 


ASTHMA 


cured  to  stay  cured.  Cause  re- 
moved. Health  restored.  Attacks 
never  retu in.  Eat  heartily.  Sleep 
soundly  all  night.  No  further 
need  of  medicines.  Over  52,000 
Asthma  and  Hay  Fever  sufferers  treated.    Write  for     « 

BOOK  20A  FREE.     R.  HAROLD  HAYES.  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


f  TU    UUHnHlllLLU      Annuities  issueu  at  age 50, 

at  age  Oi,  Ten  I'er  Cent.    Tax  exempt.  Sales  in  1903,  Ten 

Million  Uollara.    J.  A.  Steele,  115  B'dwuy,  >'cw  York. 


'SF  I.c  l*n(fe'«  Photo  Pawtc 


L^  PAGES  GLUE 


Le  i*uffe*M  <i>old  M<-4lul  .Miielluife. 


STRONGEST 

rvj  THE 

W  O  R  U  O, 


^^  A^J'Tppv  Teachers,  clergymen,  and  other  edu- 
'»•  ^  1  L<L/  cated  men  of  business  ability  to  rep- 
resent us;    weekly  salary  or  guarantee  paid.     Give    age, 
qualifications,  references.     Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  New  York. 


TREES  SUCCEED  WHERE 

l./irt'ist  Nurwry.      OTHERS    FAIL 


Iruit  Hook  Kric.    Ittnult  of  78  years'  experience 

'STARK  BROS ,  Louisiana.  Mo.:  Dansvli!;.  N.  Y.;  Etc 


Pouch  TrccH,  -1  1«  <l  It.,  )t  c<H.    »  to   I  It.,  'i'/;  ctH. 

Circular  free.    Trees  kept  donriant  late  as  .May  l.'jth  if  <Iesire(l. 
R.  H.  JOHNSTON,  Box  76.  8T0CKLEY.  DEL. 


^ASYQfAXR 


In  this  column,  to  decide  iiuostions  concerning  the 
correct  use  of  words,  the  Funk  &  Wa^alls  Standard  Dic- 
tionary is  consulted  as  arbiter. 

"J.  F.  McL.,"'  Hamilton,  BcrirmUa.— "  (1)  Wlieiv  i.s 
Azaii  V  Ci)  Why  is  It  not  printwl  with  a  capital  initial 
letter  in  the  voeabnlarv  of  voui-  dictionary,  as  it  is  in 
the  text  ?  " 

(1)  No  sucli  place  exists.  "  Azan "  is  the 
muezzin's  call  to  prayer  in  Mohammedan  coun- 
tries. (2)  Because  it  is  not  a  proper  name,  but 
Sir  Edwin  Arnold  wrote  it  witli  a  capital  initial 
letter  in  his  poem.    In  the  poem, 

"  He  who  died  at  Azan  sends 
This  to  comfort  all  his  friends," 
the  word  means  tlie  hour  of  evening  prayer. 
Among  the  Moliammedans,  one  who  died  at 
"azan"  was  deemed  blessed,  for  among  them 
this  hour  is  considered  the  most  propitious  for 
passing  to  the  other  world.  The  term  "  azan  " 
may  be  compared  with  the  word  "vespers" 
used  by  Cliristians. 

"W.  D.  0.,"  Baltimore.  Md.— "Is  the  phrase  'a  Hi- 
bernianism '  correct,  or  should  it  be  '  an  Hibernianism  '  V 
I  would  be  glad  to  know  of  some  definite  rule  for  the 
use  of  ■  a  '  and  "  an "  before  *  h  '." 

Before  an  aspirated  "h,"  as  in  "Hibernian- 
ism," the  article  "a"  should  be  used.  "A" 
is  tised  when  the  next  word  begins  with  a 
consonant-sound  ;  "an,"  when  it  begins  with  a 
vowel  or  silent  "h."  Tlio  ever  so  feebly  aspi- 
rated, "h"  hassoniething  of  aconsonant  sound, 
and  the  article  in  tliis  case  ought  to  conform  to 
the  general  principle,  as  in  "a  historic  introduc- 
tion has  generally  a  happy  effect  to  arouse  atten- 
tion." One  may  say  correctly :  a)i  island,  a 
Highlander;  nn  oysterman,  a  bolster  ;  a  hotel, 
nil  onion;  a  herb,  an  heir;  a  house,  nn  owl. 
Some  persons  do  not  aspirate  the  "  h "  in 
"herb."  Wiien  tlie  "  li  "  is  not  aspirated,  the 
word  takes  the  article  "  an,"  not  "  a." 

"  B.  M.  K.."  New  York  City.—"  Cliic  "  is  not 
correctly  pronounced  "chick."  In  this  word 
"ch"  has  the  sound  of  "sh,"  and  "i"  the 
sound  of  "  i "  in  "  machine,"  therefore  the  cor- 
rect pronunciation  is  "slieik." 

"F.  T.  H.,"  Brooklyn.— "Kindly  give  me  the  mean- 
ing of  the  word  *dhobi-itch.'  is  the  word  English  or 
Anglo-Indian  V  " 

"  Dhobi-itch  "  is  a  peculiar  cutaneous  irrita- 
tion, more  or  less  contagious,  which  is  siij)- 
posed  to  be  conveyed  by  the  low-caste  dhobis. 
The  term  is  an  example  of  the  sort  ofliybrid 
«lang  affected  by  English  "Tommies"  and 
". Tackles"  in  cantonments  and  docks,  from 
Singapore  to  Calcutta.  It  is  probably  of  fore- 
castle origin  and  is  of  the  kind  of  Jargon  picked 
up  in  barracks  and  along  shore,  whicli  gains 
currency  through  the  intercourse  of  sailors  with 
tlie  natives.  It  is  not  English,  nor  is  it  legiti- 
mate Anglo-Indian. 

"B.  M.  B.,"  Canadian,  Texas.— You  will  find 
the  quotation  you  ask  lor  in  Byron's  ''  Don 
Juan,"  canto ;5,  stanza  H(>; 

"The  inomitiiiiis  look  on  Marathon, 
And  Maintlion  looks  on  Ih<>  .sea; 
And  iiiiisiiit' Iheri!  ;in  hour  alone, 
I  di-eain'd  Ihiit  (iree(  c  might  still  be  free. 
For  slandintr  on  llic  I'cisian's  grave, 
I  could  not  deem  myself  ii  slave." 

"  W.  Ii.  (;.,"  IJidoklyi),  N.  v.  "Please  favor  me  with 
llie  irieaning  of  the  woid  'gnila'in  the  title,  "Aurora 
(irata  Lodge.'    Does  It  mean  great  V  " 

The  word  may  mean  either  delightful,  wel- 
come, or  belovetl.    It  does  not  mean  yrcat. 


Liver 


and  Moth 

Patches 

are  cured  by 

^T  j-m  ^^e^  ^ ,,,--    daily  use  of 

^IJOLS   Glenn's  Sul- 

^^^^^  ^*^   phur   Soap. 

Sulphur  is 
the  best  thing  known  for  the  skin. 
Glenn's  is  the  only  fine  toilet 
soap  that  contains  enough  pure 
sulphur  to  make  it  a  specific  for 
skin  diseases. 

If  the  dealer   tries   to  sell  you 
"  something  else  "  insist  on  having 

Glenn's 
Sulphur  5oap 

25c.  a  cake  at  all  drug  stores,  or  mailed  for 

30C.   by   The  Charles    N.   Crittenton   Co., 

115  Fulton  St.,  New  York. 


ENNEN'S 


BORATED 
TALCUM 


%fcllR 


[PRICKLY  HEAT,  'i 
'chafing,  an<l 
SUNBURN,  '^A^^ 

Removes  all  odor  of  perspiratlofl.-  D^ 
^^^_^^^^_^^^___  li$biful  «fter  Shaving.  Sold  everywhere,  or 
I  mailed  on. receipt  of  25c.    Get  Mcnnen's  (the  original).     SampU  Free, 

GERHARD  MENNEN  COMPANY. Nevu-k.  N.J. 


Mrs.  Piper   ai\d   the   Society   for 
Psychical  Research 

Translated    from    the    French    of    M.  Sage.     With 
Introduction  by  Sir  Oliver  Lodge. 

l2mo.    Price,  $1.00  net 

A  sane  and  interesting  narrative  of   phenomena   that 
must  appeal  to  all  thoughtful  readers. 

SCOTT-THAW  CO..  542  Fifth  Ave..  New  York 


IF   YOU   ARE    A    WRITER. 

We  can  aid  you  to  13nd  a  market  for  anything  you  write. 
I»ISS.    SlTCCEiSSFUM.V    PI.ACKD, 

Criticised,  Revised,  Typewritten. 

References:    Edwin  Markham.   Margaret  E.   Sangster. 
and  others.    Established  1890.     Send  for  leaflet  L. 

UNITED  LITERARY  PRESS  '^Z^^'U"^^: 


A  U  "T  H 


having  MSS.  suitable  for  book  publication  will  dowell 
to  submit  the  same  to  us  for  a  reading.  Write  for 
our  catalogue  and  "  Cash  for  Writers  "  to-day.  Address 


Broadway  rublisliin^r  Company,  835  Itroadnay.  Sew  York. 


"  JUST  THE  RIGHT  WORD  " 

'•  Tliis  book  mill  do  more  to  secure  rhetorical 
perspicuity,  propriel'j,  and  precision  of  expres- 
sion than  any  other  text-book  of  higher  Enalisli 
yet  produced.''' — frr.s.  Cochran,  Urooklyn 
Polytechnic  Institute. 

English  Synonyms, 
Antonyms,  and  Prepositions 

Over  7,500  classified  and  discriiniuated  syno- 
nyms. Nearly  4. .100  classified  antonyms.  Cor- 
rect use  of  jirepositions  shown  by  illustrative 
examples.  Hints  and  helps  on  thf  accurate  use 
of  words,  revealing  surprising  possibilities  of 
fulness,  freedom,  and  variety  of  utterance.  By 
.Ias.  C.  Feknald,  F^dllor  Syn..  Ant.,  and  Prep. 
Department  in  the  Standard  Dictionary. 

First  Satisfactory  Attempt 

"It  is,  indeed,  till'  first  satisfactory  alti'inpt 
in  its  field." — The  llroukhjn  Citizen. 

12mo,    .'>74    pp.      Heavy    Cloth     Itiiuling:. 
I'rice,  #1.50  Net. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  CO.,  Publishers.  NEW  YORK 


Readers  of  The  Litkrart  Diokst  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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No  good 
grocer  sells  a 
lamp-chim- 
ney without 
Macbeth  on  it 


You   need   to  know  how  to  manage  your 
lamps  to  have  comfort  with  them  at  small  cost. 
Better  read  my  Index ;  I  send  it  free. 

Macbeth,  Pittsbiirgh. 


0    i 


VARICOSE  VEINS. 

WEAK  JOINTS, 
VARICOSE  ULCERS 

aad 

LEG  SWELLINGS 

Cured  by 


k 


OUR  PATENT  SEAMLESS   HEEL 

ELASTIC 

STOCKINGS. 

We  make  all  goods  to  measiireof  new 
elastic  made  bj-  us  and  send  by  mall  to 
any  i)art  of  the  world,  and  guarantee  a 
fit.  Free  Catalogue  tells  hoAv  to  measure, 
gives  prices,  etc.  Send  for  one.  AVe  are 
the  largest  weavers  of  special  elastic 
work  in  the  United  States. 

CURTIS  &  SPTXDKT.T.  CO. 

G1  IMarket  Street,  Lviin,  :Mii^ 


ARE  YOU  TIRED 

OF  CITY  LIFE? 

If  you  are  weary  of  existence  in  boardinar- 
houses  or  flats  and  has-e  a  yearning  for  your 
own  roof-tree  and  garden,  you  will  delight 
in  the  refreshing  story  of  a  bachelor  woman 
who  shook  the  dust  of  the  streets  from  her 
feet,  designed  and  built  a  charming  little 
country  lionie,  tended  her  own  garden,  and 
finally  renewed  an  old  heart-longing.  All 
this  and  more  is  sweetly  told  in  Adelaide 
L.  Rouse's  book 

Under  My 
Own  Roof 

"Cold  indeed,"  says  \\\e' Chicago  Record- 
Herald,  "  would  be  tiiat  reviewer  and  austere 
to  a  fault,  who  upon  reading  the  first  chap- 
ter would  not  lock  up  his  office  early,  and, 
tucking  this  book  under  his  arm,  hie  away 
home  to  read  the  delightful  story  to  his  wife. 
Especially  will  the  suburbanite  who  has 
forsaken  '  furnished  rooms,  flats,  and  all 
other  imaginable  modes  of  existencein  other 
people's  houses,'  and  has  got  under  wooden 
ceilings  of  his  own,  find  reminiscent  pleas- 
ure in  this  narrative.  Ninety  per  cent,  of 
all  other  readers,  however,  would  take  to  its 
charm  of  incident  and  style  from  the  begin- 
ning and  stick  by  it  to  the  end.  while  the 
other  ten — well,  they  are  not  of  the  genus 
homo  if  they  frown  away  the  smiles  that 
will  surely  be  provoked  by  the  reading  of 
Miss  Rouse's  quietly  fascinating  tale. 

Detailed  plans  of  "  Red  Roof,"  chats  about  in- 
terior arrangements,  garden  making,  etc.,  etc. 

$1.20  postpaid.     Funk  &  Wagnalls  Co.,  Pubs..  N.  Y. 


If  amicted   with 
sore  eyes  use 


\  Thompson's  Eye  Water 

iCeaders  of  The  Litera 


Kt  X  Kt  P,  mate 


Other 
Solved  by  M.  W.  H  .  University  of  Virginia;  the 
Rev.  I.  W.  B.,  Bethlehelm,  Pa.;  M.  Marble,  Worces- 
ter, Mass.;  the  Rev.  G.  Dobbs,  New  Orleans;  F.  S. 
Ferguson,  Birmingham,  Ala.;  H.  W.  Barry,  Boston  : 
A.  C.  White,  New  York  City;  F.  Gamage,  Westboro, 
Mass.;  Dr.  J.  H.  S.,  Geneva,  N.  V.;  C.  B.  E..  Voungs- 
town,  N.  v.;  R.  O'C,  San  Francisco:  W.  Runk. 
Highland  Falls,  N.  Y.;  G.  Patterson,  Winnipeg,  Can.; 
O.  C.  Pitkin,  SjTacuse,  N.  Y.;  C.  N.  F.,  Rome,  Ga.; 
W.  T.  St.  Auburn,  Grossepointe  Farms.  Mich.;  W. 
G.  Hosea,  Cincinnati ;  "  Arata,"  New  York  City ;  E. 
N.  K.,  Harrisburg,  Pa.;  E.  \.  C,  Kinderhook,  N.  Y.; 
O.  Wiirzburg,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.;  R.  H.  Renshaw, 
University  of  Virginia ;  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Law,  Walhalla, 
S.  C;  T.  Hilgers,  Weehawken,  N.  J.;  J.  E.  Wharton, 
Sherman,  Tex.;  C.  H.  Schneider,  Ossian,  Ind.; 
"  Twenty-three,"  Philadelphia;  W.  R.  Coumbe,  Mul- 
berry, Fla.;  the  Rev.  R.  Rech,  Kiel,  Wis.;  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  J.  F.  Court,  New  York  City;  B.  -Mten,  Elyxia, 
O.;  E.  A.  Kusel,  Oroville,  Cal.;  K.  D.  Robinson, 
Westfield,  N.  J.;  L.  Goldmark,  Paterson,  N.  J.;  H.  P. 
Brunner,  University  of  Pennsylvania;  Lyndon, 
Athens,  Ga.;  Dr.  O.  H.  Thiele,  Cassville,  Mo.;  H.  A. 
Smith,  Dayton,  O. 

920:  J.  H.  Cravens,  Kansas  City,  Mo.;  J.  M.  Wantz, 
Blanchester,  O.;  ].  G.  Overliolser,  .Anamoose.  N.  D.; 
H.  Leggett,  Oroville.  Cal.;  E.  G.  Cooper.  Carbondale, 
111.;  Z.  G.,  Detroit;  C.  H.  Carter.  Cambridge,  Mass.; 
the  Rev.  A.  Mainville,  Brimfield.  Ill;  H.  B.Pierce, 
Bridgeton,  N.  J.;  J.  H.  Louden,  Bloomington,  111.; 
F.  E.  Wood,  Honey  Grove,  Te.\. 

Comments  '9201:  "  Not  up  to  Williams's  standard" 
— M.  M.;  "Good;  but  the  Black  forces  are  somewhat 
lazy"— G.  D.;  "  Similar  in  design  to  a  Blake  ist  Prize; 
but  much  neater  in  construction" — F.  G.;  "Rather 
tame  after  914" -J.  H.  S.;  "Pure  and  simple"— J.  G. 
L.;  "  Not  easy  to  nit  on  because  one  is  so  tfempted  to 
try  to  'cook*^  the  thing"-W.  R.  C;  "Equal  to  the 
average"  -J.  F.C.;  "  Only  fair"-J.  H.  C. 

In  addition  to  those  reported,  E.  .\.  K.  got  914:  R. 
H.  R.,  916,  917;  H.  J.  Marris,  Deadwood.\S.  D.,9tS; 
B.  A.,  H.  A.  S.,  and  P.  W.  Duerr,  Meadville,  Pa.,  91S. 
919. 

Twenty  States  and  Canada  represented  by  solvers 
in  this  issue. 

A  Masters's  Game. 

Eight  of  the  World's  Masters  in  Chess  arrived  in 
New  York  on  April  15.  They  are  Lasker,  Champion 
of  Champions;  Janowski,  Champion  of  France; 
Tschigorin,  Champion  of  Russia  ;  Schlechter.  Cham- 
pion of  .Austria  ;  Lawrence.  Champion  of  the  City  of 
London  Chess-Club;  Teichmann,  Marco.  Mieses,  and 
Marshall. 

During  the  trip  across  the  ocean,  the  eight  masters 
played  a  consultation  game.  Lasker,  Tschigorin, 
Marshall,  and  Teichmann,  moving  the  white  pieces  : 
while  Janowski,  Marco,  Schlechter  and  Lawrence 
tried  to  beat  the  Rice  Gambit.  The  game  : 
Rice  Gambit. 


White. 
P-K  4 
P-K  B4 
Kt— K  1!  3 
P— K  R  4 
Kt-K  5 
1'.— 13  4 
P  xP 

8  Castles 

9  R-K  sq 
10  P-B  3 
I.  P-Q4 

12  P  .\  B  (a) 

13  P— K  6 
14PX  P 

t5  P  X  Kt  ch 
16Q-K  2 

17  Q-K  B  2 

18  Q  X  R  P 
iq  Kt— Q  2 


Black. 
P-K  4 
Px  P 
P-K  Kt4 
P-Kt5 
Kt— K  B  3 
P-Q4 

B-P3 
B  X  Kt 
y-K  2 
B-B4 
Q  Kt— Q  2 
Kt— R4 
P  X  P 
Castles,  Q 
Rx  P 
R  P 
Kt  6 
R-Q6 
Rx  Kt 


R 


I 


W 

20  H  X 

21  K 

22  Q— 

23  0- 

24  R— 

25  H- 

26  R-( 
27Q- 

28  Q— 

29  Q  X 

30  g— 

31  K 

32  B- 
3.3  Q- 

34  P.  X 

35  K- 

36  B— 

37Q- 
38  Q- 


'hite. 
R 

Bsq 
R  8  ch 
R  4  ch 
K  7  ch 
Ktsch 
,)  sq  ch 
R  5  ch 
K  5  ch 
Rch 
O  4ch 
Ksq 
K3 
^5 

Q 
Q2 
K  2 
K7ch 
K3 


Black. 
Q-K  7  ch 
P— 3  6 
K-Q2 
P— B  3 
K  X  R 
K-Q2 
K— B  2 
K-Ktsq 
K— R  sq 
K-R2 
P— Kt  3 
Px  P 
P     B4 
P  queens, 
Q  X  B  ch 
Q-B  7ch 
P-Kt7 
K  —  K  t  sq 
Resigns 


ch 


(a)  Variation  thirty  in  the  third  edition  gives  12  B — 
Kt;. 


RHEUMATISM 

Relieved 
Through   the   Feet 

Don't  Take  Medicine,  External  Rem- 
edy Brings  Quick  Relief.    Sent 

FREE    ON    APPROVAL.       TRY    IT. 

We  want  everyone  who  has  rheumatism  to 
send  us  his  or  her  name.  We  will  send  by 
return  mail  a  pair  of  Magic  Foot  Drafts,  the 
wonderful  external  remedy  which  has  brought 
more  comfort  into  the  United  States  than  any 
internal  remedy  ever  made.  If  they  give  relief, 
send  us  One  Dollar  ;  if  not,  don't  send  us  a 
cent — you  decide. 


TRADE    MARK 


Magic  Foot  Drafts  are  worn  on  the  soles  of  the  feet  and 
operate  by  absorbing  the  poisonous  acids  in  the  blood 
through  the  large  pores.  They  relieve  rheumatism  in 
every  part  of  the  body.  It  must  be  evident  to  you  that  we 
couldn't  afford  to  send  the  drafts  on  approval  if  they  did 
not  afford  relief,  even  after  everything  else  has  failed. 

Since  I  used  the  Drafts  I  walk  without  cmtches.  They 
do  just  what  you  claim. 

.\NNIE  LEE  GUNN,  Augu.sta.  Ark. 
I  am  mach  pleased  with  your  cheai*  and  simple  remedy. 
I  have  found  it  to  be  just  as  you  promised. 

J.  H.  DIRKMAN.  Danube.  Minn. 
I  never  found  anythini;  that  wnulil  help  me  before  trying 
your  Drafts.  .JOHN  WHITE.  Grafton.  Mich. 

I  have  suffered  with  rheumatism  for  the  past  ten  years, 
but  Magic  Foot  Drafts  have  entirely  relieved  me.  I  have 
felt  no  pain  since  usine  them. 

MKS.  MARY  ST.  AXGE.  Woonsocket.  E.  I. 

We  have  thousands  of  long  letters  of  gratitude  from  men 
and  women  relieved  of  rheumatism  bv  Magic  Foot  Drafts. 
Will  you  let  them  help  you?  Write  to-dav  to  the  Magic 
Foot  Draft  Co.,  R  U  3o,  Oliver  Bidg.,  Jackson, 
Mich.,  for  a  trial  pair  of  drafts  free  on  approval.  We 
send  also  a  valuable  booklet  on  rheumatism,  free. 


IF  YOU 


ARE  A  FATHER 
MOTHER,  SWEETHEART 


'J 


Then  every  word  of  the  plain-talks  in  this 
little  book.  "The  EtKics  of  Ma.rriaLge." 

by  H.  S.  Po-MEROY,  M.D.,  is  of  vital  impor- 
tance to  you. 


LOVE 


ship    and 
marriage. 


the 


Engaged  couples  will  find  many  impor- 
tant truths  on  the  fundamental  require- 
ments of  true  love,  with  advice  on  court- 
proper   preparation   of    mind  and   body    for 


MARRIAGE 


For  every  husband  and 
wife  this  book  is  filled 
with  frank  and  sound 
counsel,  full  of  earnest  help  toward  the  proper  fuiniment  <f 
the  marriage  bond— all  calculated  to  save  much  unbappiness. 


Parents  will  appi-e- 
cJate  those  talks,  foi* 
the  author  is  an  cx- 


MATERNITY 

iwrienced  physician,  and  he  talks  to  his  readei-s  on  the  niO!.t 
delicate  subjects  with  the  utmost  directness,  yet  with  perfect 
propriety. 

lyr.  (Jamie  F.  Shradu  says,  "The  book  should  be 
conscientiously  read  by  every  parent  in  the  land." 

The  Chi((Ujo  Journal  says,  "It  is  almost  like  a  voice 
from  Heaven." 

i2ino,  Cloth,  $i.oo.  Postpaid 
?INK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY.  Pubs.,  New  York 


,vM  •'. 


,VV»    >lf, 


^''il'v. 


v\*"'  'r. 


sr^:i6S^brignHY  in  a^nouse  where 

"^""""^  abolishes  dirh  buh"Dirh 

e.nd  despdwirawre  close  ofkinrTryiMn 

your  nexl:-  house-clzQ.n\n^'W&^^^^^^ 
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Pestle  and  Mortar. 


Bunsen's  Allcallinpter 


The  Best  General  Dictionary  Treatment  of 

THE  SUBJECT  of  CHEMISTRY 

Is  Provided  in  the  New  Subscription  Edition  of  the  Funk  &  Wagnalls 

STANDARD  DICTIONARY 

In  precision  and   weight  ef  authority  it  excels  all  other  dictionaries,  because  it  is  made  by  more 

and  higher  specialists  than  were  ever  before  employed  on  any  work  of  this  nature.    New  from  beginning 

to  end,  it  surpasses  all  others  in  completeness.     With  common  meanings  given  first,  word  grouping 

lists,  synonyms  and  antonyms  in  great  numbers,  and  capitals  and  compounds  invariably  indicated,  the 

Standard  is  the   most  convenient  dictionary  in   existence.     It  has  come   to   be  the   most  popular  and 

frequently  quoted  authority  in  schools,  colleges,  universities,  government  departments,  and  in  private  use 

throughout  the  English-speaking  world. 

A  Self-Culture  Course  of  Study  in  Cliemistry  with  the  Standard 

If  you  haven't  time  or  opportunity  to  take  a  regular  course  of  study  in  chemistry,  you  need  not  remain  ignorant  of  this 
important  and  interesting  subject.  You  can  quickly  and  pleasantly  add  to  your  stock  of  education  by  availing  yourself  of 
the  many  short  cuts  to  mental  improvement  and  self-culture  provided  in  the  Standard  Dictionary.  Here  you  will  find  all 
the  essential  facts,  accurately  and  concisely  stated  by  eminent  specialists  in  this  subject.  In  this  dictionary  study  you  will 
come  into  possession  of  new  knowledge  with  remarkable  ease.  As  Prof.  Calvin  Thomas  of  Columbia  University  says: 
"One  can  not  open  the  Standard  Dictionary — I  speak  the  literal  truth — without  finding  'mighty  interestin'  reading.' 
One  is  tempted  to  dawdle  over  it  and  improve  his  mind  against  his  higher  resolution." 


I.  EvEry  Branch  Of  Chemistry  Explained 

We  learn  from  the  concise  and  satisfying  defini- 
tion of  Chemistry  that  it  is  "that  branch  of  phys- 
ical science  which  treats  of  matter  as  composed  of 
atoms,  and  of  the  relations  of  one  kind  of  matter 
to  another."  Inorganic,  Organic,  and  Theoretical 
Chemistry  are  then  described,  the  differences  being 
clearly  pointed  out,  and  the  Special  applications 
of  Chemistry  such  as  Agricultural,  Medical,  Metal- 
lurgical, Pharmaceutical,  Physiological,  Sanitary 
Chemistry  are  given.  The  origin  of  chemistry  and 
the  history  of  the  word  are  interestingly  told. 


2.  The  Complete  Table  of  Chemical  Elements 

Second  in  importance  to  an  understanding  of  the  general  subject 
of  chemistry  is  a  knowledge  of  the  chemical  elements,  and  here  again 
we  find  the  Standard  Dictionary  strikingly  clear  and  comprehensive. 
Under  the  definition  of  element  it  gives  a  Complete  Table  of  Chemical 
Elements  with  Atomic  Weights  revised  by  Frank  Wigglesworth  Clarke, 
Chief  Chemist  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey.  This  table 
shows  at  a  glance  the  following  tests  : 
Name  of  Element  Derivation     Date  of  Discovery 

Discoverer  Symbol  Specific  Gravity 

Where  and  How  Found  Valence 


Atomic  Weight 
Fusing  or 
Melting  Point 


Using  the  general  table  of  Chemical  Elements  as  an  outline,  study  of  each  separate  element  may  be  made  from 
the  full  definitions  found  under  each  in  their  vocabulary  places.  Unusually  full  definitions  will  lie  found  of  all  the 
chemical  compounds  important  to  our  lives.  A  practical  knowledge  of  Atoms,  Valence,  Atomic  Weight,  Fusion,  Dis- 
tillation, Alchemy  and  of  the  many  subjects  to  which  chemistry  is  directly  or  indirectly  related  can  be  easily  acquired. 

Among  the  Leading  Authorities  on  the  Subject  of  Chemistry  Are 


MARCUS  BENJAMIN,  Ph.D.,  F.C.S. 

Late  Chemist  U.  S.  Laboratory,  Port  of  New  York, 
Special  Agent  U.  S.  Geological  Survey. 

SMITH  ELY  JELLIFFE,  M.D.,  Ph.D. 

Editor  of  the  "  Medical  News,"  Author  of  impor- 
tant Medical  Works,  etc. 


ROBERT  OGUEN  DOREMUS,  M.D..  LL.D. 

Prof,  of  Chemistry,  Toxicology,  and  Medical  Juris- 
prudence, Hellevue  Hospital  jled.  College. 

FRANK  B.  FOSTER,  M.D. 

Editor  of  •'  The  Nnv  York  Medical  Journal^''  an 
Encyclopedic  Medical  Dictionary,  etc. 


Twitchell's  Acidimeter. 


Students  in  Chemistry  will  find  of  especial  value  and  usefulness  ihe  exb.austive  Table  of  Weights 
with  469  weights  and  equivalents  current  and  historical,  and  a  Table  of  Measures  with  850  measures 
and  equivalents  in  use  throughout  the  world. 

INDORSEMENT  FROM  AUTHORITATIVE  SOURCES. 


Tmc  American  Journal  of  Pharmacy. — Phar- 
macists, chemists,  and  physicians  will  be  especially 
interested  in  tliis  dictionary,  because  in  it  are  to  be 
found  the  most  advanced  methods  of  spelling  chemical 
terms,  as  adopted  by  the  Chemical  Section  of  the 
American  Association  for  tlie  Advancement  of  Science. 

Atlanta  Mkdical  and  Surcikal  Journal— 
From  a  medical  point  of  view  the  Standard  is  indefi- 
nitely ahead  of  any  otlier  general  dictionary  that  we 
know  of. 

Columhus  Mkijical  Journal.— The  Standard 
e.xccls  other  dictionaries  in  clearness,  conciseness,  and 
comprehensiveness. 

TiiK  Dru(;<;ist's  Cir(  ii.ar,  New  Vork.— It  has 
no  equal  in  our  language. 


Mudical  World,  liuftalo,  N.  V.— The  Standard 
Dictionary  stands  witliout  an  equal. 

Medical  X'isitok,  Lansing,  Mich. — Tlie  Standard 
has  more  features  deserving  cordial  commendation 
than  any  other  dictionary  extant. 

Pharm.vceutkal  Er.\,  New  York. —  In  not  a 
single  instance  have  we  succeeded  in  "  tripping  "  the 
Standard. 

.Sanative  Meihcini:.— This  Dictionary  is  not  only 
the  peer  of  any,  but  it  is  the  most  comi)lete  and  best 
of  all;  it  has  been  aptly  named— the  Standard.  c 

Popular  .Science  News,  New  York.— 
Eacli  definition  is  concise  and  shows  in  its 
completeness  tlie  marks  of  an  expert. 


Filter. 


Woulfe  Bottle. 


Send  for  Handsome  Illustrated  Prospectus  and  Terms 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  Publishers,  New  York 


Disiillint:  Ainwnitus. 


Apparatus  fnr  Marsh's  Test  for  \rs(>nl('  or  Antimony.  Apparatus  for  Orpranlc  Analysis. 
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that  the  paper  shall  stop  at  the  end  of  the  year.     If  instructions  are 
given  to  this  effect,  they  will  receive  attention  at  the  proper  time. 


NEW   LOCATION. 

Subscribers  and  exchanges  are  requested  to  notice  that  our  offices  have  been 
removed  to  Nos.  44-60  East  23d  St.,  New  York  City. 


TOPICS    OF    THE    DAY. 


THE  YALU  CROSSED  BY  THE  JAPANESE. 

THE  rout  of  the  Russian  force  on  the  Yalu  on  May  i,  with  a 
loss  of  some  800  men  killed  and  wounded,  and  a  loss  of  20 
officers  and  28  guns  captured,  is  regarded  by  many  of  our  papers 
as  an  encounter  of  considerable  importance.  The  New  York 
World  calls  the  affair  "  the  first  serious  land  battle  of  the  war  "  ; 
and  the  New  York  Times  thinks  it  plain  "  that  the  Russians  have 
made  a  vigorous  defense  of  their  positions  along  the  Yalu,  that 
they  have  failed  entirely  to  prevent  the  crossing  in  force  of  the 
Japanese,  and  that  they  have  been  driven  back  by  hard  and  skilful 
fighting."  According  to  the  Tokyo  despatches  General  Kuroki, 
after  considerable  skirmishing  and  exchange  of  artillery  fire,  suc- 
ceeded in  bridging  the  Yalu  on  Saturday  evening,  threw  his  army 
across  the  river  in  the  night,  silenced  a  Russian  battery  at  seven 
Sunday  morning,  and  half  an  hour  later  "  ordered  his  line,  stretch- 
ing for  four  miles,  to  attack."  "The  Japanese  infantry,  on  the 
word  of  command,  charged  across  the  I  ho.  wading  that  stream 
breast  deep,  and  began  storming  the  heights  at  fifteen  minutes 
past  eight.  At  nine  o'clock  they  had  swept  the  Russian  line  back 
acros^  the  plateau."  The  Japanese  report  a  loss  of  about  700  in 
killed  and  wounded.  A  Tokyo  despatch  reckons  the  number  en- 
gaged on  each  side  at  abou:  30,000,  and  says  that  the  Japanese  had 
142  guns  in  action. 

The  St.  Petersburg  despatches,  however,  tell  a  different  story. 
According  to  these,  there  vere  less  than  5,000  Russian  troops  on 
the  Yalu.     Furthermore : 

"The  Russians  had  no  iitention  of  trying  to  prevent  the  Japa- 
nese crossing,  their  sole  object  being  to  retard  and  embarrass  as 
much  as  possible  the  crossing.  With  a  comparatively  insignifi- 
cant force,  this  having  b<en  accomplished.  General  Sassulitch, 
menaced  by  the  overwhelning  force  of  the  Japanese,  retired  in 


.  perfect  order  to  his  .second  position,  a  short  distance  away,  which 
the  Japanese  immediately  attacked  and  where  fighting  is  now  in 
progress. 

"  The  report  from  Tokyo  saying  that  the  Russians  were  contest- 
ing the  passage  of  the  river  with  a  force  30,000  strong  leads  the 
authorities  here  to  believe  that  it  was  put  out  for  the  purpose  of 
acclaiming  the  crossing  a  great  Japanese  victory,  whereas  they  are 
certain  that  it  can  not  possibly  warrant  such  a  claim 

"Nothing  really  decisive  is  expected  until  the  Japanese  advance 
shall  encounter  the  Russian  position  in  the  mountain  passes  of 
Feng-Wang-Cheng.  It  is  even  considered  possible  that  the  Japa- 
nese may  be  able  to  turn  the  Russian  position  there,  but  all  this  is 
provided  for  in  General  Kuropatkin's  plans." 

The  New  York  Press  treats  Sunday's  encounter  as  follows  : 

"  From  the  news  about  the  collision  of  the  Mikado's  Korean 
army  with  the  Cossack  outposts,  it  is  made  plain  that  the  Yalu 
River  is  in  the  Japanese  rear,  and  that  Fung  Wang  is  the  imme* 
diate  objective  of  the  main  invasion  of  Manchuria.  Having 
elected  to  let  the  crossing  of  the  Yalu  go  by  default,  the  Russians 
have  fallen  back  on  Fung  Wang. 
Probably  within  a  fortnight  we 
shall  know  whether  General  Kuro- 
patkin  has  chosen  to  give  battle 
there  or  reveal  the  fact  that  his 
program  of  defense  includes  a 
strategical  retreat  on  Liau  Yang, 
which  lies  midway  between  Muk- 
den and  New  Chwang,  and  which, 
from  its  position  on  the  railroad, 
he  must  hold  or  forfeit  an  immense 
advantage. 

"  Fung  Wang  taken,  the  Jap- 
anese will  have  their  choice  of  a 
military^  road  from  there  to  Hai- 
chen  and  New-Chwang,  and  of  an- 
other to  Liau  Yang.  That  they 
will  follow  one  of  the  two  is  as- 
sured ;  probably  the  Liau  Y'ang, 
because  it  is  nearer  Mukden.  The 
problem  to  be  solved  by  the  Jap- 
anese advance,  which  will  move  „„  ,  ,  , 
J-  ,  .1  i  xi  A7  1  V  ,  vVTio  commanded  the  Japanese 
fast  now   that  the   Yalu  has   been    forces  in  the  Yalu  fight. 

crossed    by    the    whole    force,    is 

whether  Kuropatkin  will  bring  his  troops  forward  to  resist  every 
inch  of  the  way  to  the  railroad,  or  draw  still  farther  back  those 
now  in  retreat  on  Fung  Wang,  and  await  as  long  as  he  dares  the 
arrival  of  the  last  possible  reinforcenients  over  the  Siberian  rail- 
road before  making  his  stand  against  the  invaders 

"  Once  the  invasion  passes  Fung  Wang  and  threatens  the  rail- 
road, it  would  not  be  surprising,  assuming  that  General  Kuropatkin 
does  not  want  to  see  his  communication  with  the  Liaotung  penin- 
sula forces  cut  off,  if  he  withdrew  the  major  part  or,  perhaps,  all 
of  his  troops  from  Port  Arthur  and  added  them  to  those  he  will 
surely  need  to  resist  the  final  shock  of  assault  on  the  railroad. 
The  evacuation  of  Port  Arthur  and  a  general  retreat  to  New- 
Chwang,  Liau  Yang,  and  Mukden  are  far  more  probable,  in  the 
light  of  the  latest  information,  than  a  Japanese  attack  on  Port 
Arthur  before  the  railroad  is  gained  by  the  main  army  that  has 
now  crossed  the  Yalu  and  driven  the  enemy  back. 

"'On  to  Mukden!'  must  be  the  burden  of  the  .song  the  busy 
little  brown  man  is  humming  these  days.  At  Haichen  or  Liau 
Yang  or  on  the  way  to  either  of  those  points,  probably,  will 
come  the  first  big  battles.  The  end  of  May  should  see  the 
question  half  answered  whether  the  children  of  Nippon  on  land 
are  of  the  measure  and  nieltle  that  has  given  them  the  suprem- 
acy of  the  sea  in  their  brave  and  brilliant  struggle  for  national 
existence." 


GENERAL   KUROKI, 
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A    BRYAN    "BOLT." 

IT  now  seems  clear  to  some  competent  observers  that  Mr.  Bryan 
intends  to  "  bolt "  if  Judge  Parker  is  nominated,  and  will  try  to 
carry  into  some  opposition  camp  as  many  as  he  can  of  the  element 
that  has  run  the  party  in  the  last  two  campaigns.  Mr.  Bryan's 
objections  to  Judge  Parker  have  been  expressed  in  such  acrid 
terms  that  he  can  not  support  the  judge  in  the  coming  campaign, 
a  number  of  papers  remark,  without  stultifying  himself.  "It 
seems  a  very-  plain  proposition  that  Mr.  Bryan  is  burning  his 
bridges  behind  iiim,"  says  the  Richmond  Times-Dispatch  (Dem.), 
"and  is  going  to  bolt  if  Parker  is  nominated."  Some  think  the 
departure  of  Bryan  and  his  followers  will  be  a  good  thing  for  the 
party;  others  think  it  will  spell  defeat.  Mr.  Bryan  looks  upon 
Judge  Parker  as  a  protege  of  David  B.  Hill  and  August  Belmont, 
and  regards  the  Parker  "  boom  "  merely  as  a  masked  attempt  by 
the  trusts  to  capture  the  party. 

Well,  exclaims  the  New  York   World  (Ind.  Dem.),  "  if  Bryan 
bolts,  the  party  can  well  afford  to  speed  him  with  the  cry,  '  Good 
riddance  ! '  "     And  it  adds  :  "  The  advantage  to  be  gained  in  New 
York,  New  Jersey,  Connecticut, 
and  other  doubtful  States  at  the 
East  and  in  the    Middle  West 
by  freeing   the  party  from   any 
sympathy  with  or  responsibility 
for  the  Bryanism  that  is  synony- 
mous with  Populism,  would  off- 
set ten  times  over  any  possible 
losses  in  the  granger  or  mining 
States."    The  Nashville  Amer- 
ican (Dem.)  remarks  similarly  : 

"  Mr.  Bryan's  bolt  will  create 
no  surprise,  and  it  will  be  hailed 
as  a  relief  to  the  party  and  as 
an  ultimately  great  advantage. 
His  departure  will  draw  some 
votes  that  have  heretofore  been 
cast  for  the  party,  but  it  will 
serve  to  attract  other  votes  to 
the  party  and  to  add  strength 
where  he  has  caused  weakness. 
It  is  not  a  boast  but  a  simple 


The  Trusts:    "This  seems  to  be  a 
sound  platform     See,  it  holds  me ! " 
— Triggs  in  the  New  York  Press. 

Statement  of  fact  that  Mr.  Bryan 
must  either  bolt  the  Democratic 
ticket  and  platform  or  recede 
from  the  position  that  he  has  so 
long,  so  insistently,  and  so  con- 
sistently maintained.  We  think 
there  is  hardly  a  doubt  that  the 
St.  Louis  convention  will  mark 
the  termination  of  even  his  pro- 
fessed alliance  with  the  Demo 
era  tic  party." 

Equal  joy  at  the  prospect  is 
felt  by  the  New  York  Times 
(Ind.  Dem.),  the  principal  news- 
paper supporter  of  the  Parker 
boom.     It  says : 

"The  Bryan  wildness  and  the 
Hearst  madness  excite  only  dis- 
gust and  aversion  among  the 
Democrats  in  Congress.  The 
South  has  had  its  fill  of  Bryan- 
ism, and  it  is  chiefly  in  States 
where  assured  Republican  domi- 
nance has  left  the  Democratic 
party  disorganized  that  Mr.  Hearst  has  made  headway.  In  the 
great  States  that  must  be  carried  if  victory  is  to  be  won  Bryan  is 
disregarded  altogether,  and  the  party  has  returned  to  its  time- 
honored  principles. 

"  For  these  reasons  a  '  bolt '  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Bryan  would  ex- 
cite no  alarm.  A  candidate  and  a  platform  acceptable  to  him 
would  assure  to  the  Republicans  the  electoral  votes  of  all  the 
Eastern  States.  In  particular  would  Ihere  be  no  alarm,  but  on  the 
contrary  sincere  rejoicing,  if  Mr.  Bryin  should  announce  his  pur- 
pose to  support  President  Roosevelt's  candidacy.  That  would  in- 
volve an  abandonment  of  i6  to  i,  but  ht  must  give  up  the  currency 
issue  anyway.  On  many  other  public  questions  the  two  men  are 
not  so  far  apart.  The  support  of  Mr,  Roosevelt  would  require 
less  sacrifice  of  principle  on  Mr.  Bryan's  part  probably  than  the 
support  of  Judge  Parker." 

Defeat,  however,  is  expected  by  seme  to  follow.  Richard 
Croker  is  reported  both  in  the  Associated  Press  and  the  New 
York  Sun  despatches  from  London  as  saving : 


Bryan:  "Drop  it!" 

The  Donk:  "  No,  sir  !    It's  the  most 
delectable  morsel  I've  tasted  for  eight 
years." 
— Rehse  in  the  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press. 


HOPES  TO  WRECK  THE  TRAIN,    HUT— 

— Bush  in  tlie  New  XcixV.  World, 

MR.    BRYAN'S   EFFORTS   CARICATURED. 


"  Of  course,  we  haven't  a  chance  of 
to  do  is  to  consolidate  the  party  so  as 
1908.      McClellan  is  the  best  man  to  n^m 


efection.     What  we've  got 

0  put  in  a  Democrat  in 

inate  at  this  time,  but 
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we  won't  improve  the  prospects  of  consolidation  b)'  splitting  votes 
between  him  and  Parker.     We  must  work  for  190S." 

The  Philadelphia  Ledger  (Ind.),  which  is  under  the  same  owner- 
ship and  general  management  as  the  New  York  Times,  the  princi- 
pal Parker  organ,  looks  for  a  Republican  victory  this  year.  It 
observes : 

"It  is  most  likely  tiiat  whoever  is  nominated  at  St.  Louis  for 
President  or  \'ice-President  and  whatever  the  platform  is.  candi- 
dates and  platform  will  be  rejected  at  the  polls,  as  Republican 
victory  seems  assured  under  present  conditions:  but  the  Democ- 
racy can  better  afford  to  suffer  another  defeat  than  to  continue  to 
make  itself  responsible  for  Bryan  and  Bryanism.  If  the  party  can 
regain  the  general  respect  and  confidence,  of  both  which  Bryan- 
ism has  deprived  it.  it  can  well  afford  to  go  down  to  honorable 
defeat  this  year  in  support  of  sound  principles.  Four  years  hence 
the  party  may  have  a  chance  of  success ;  but  it  will  be  enough  to 
achieve  victor}-  at  that  time  if  it  rid  itself  of  the  rabidly  radical 
doctrines  and  men  that  have  again  and  again  in  recent  contests 
doomed  it  to  ignominious  disaster." 

The  Houston  Post  (Dem.).  which  has  supported  Bryan  in  the 
past,  says : 

"The  Republicans  are  already  making  capital  of  Mr.  Bryan's 
attitude  toward  the  undoubted  plans  and  purposes  of  the  party. 
They  are  already  attempting  to  prove  by  his  words  that  the  pirty 
ought  to  be  defeated.  As  a  friend  of  Mr.  Bryan.  The  Post  can 
view  his  course  onlv  with  sorrow  and  regret." 


MORIVION    POWER   IN    POLITICS. 

IN  the  effort  to  turn  Reed  Smoot  out  of  the  Senate,  the  prosecu- 
tion is  now  introducing  testimony  to  prove  that  in  Utah  polit- 
ical candidates  and  elections  "are  no  other  than  a  moving  row  of 
magic  shadow-shapes  tliat  come  and  go  "  at  the  nod  and  beck  of 
the  Mormon  hierarchy.  Brigham  H.  Roberts,  Judge  Powers, 
Moses  Thatcher,  and  others  have  been  giving  testimony  that  is 
taken  by  many  newspapers  to  show  that  in  Utah  the  candidates 
are  "  but  helpless  pieces  of  the  game."  which  the  church  "  hither 
and  thither  moves,  and  checks,  and  slays;  and  one  by  one  back 
in  the  closet  lays,"  while  "  the  ball  no  question  makes  of  ayes  and 
noes,  but  here  or  there,  as  strikes  the  player,  goes."  Roberts 
testifies  that  the  first  time  he  ran  for  Congress  he  did  so  in  de- 
fiance of  the  Mormon  rule  that  he  must  first  obtain  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  church,  and  he  was  defeated.  Then,  as  he  puts  it. 
he  "was  enlightened,"  submitted  to  the  rule,  and  was  elected 
— only,  however,  to  be  excluded  as  a  polygamist  by  the  House. 
Moses  Thatcher  tells  how  he  tried  to  run  for  office  without 
ecclesiastical  sanction,  and  was  not  only  defeated,  but  was 
stripped  of  all  church  honors,  and  even  barred  from  the  temple. 
"  And,"  he  adds,  "  I  am  glad  to  say  that  I  am  a  free  American 
citizen."  Judge  Powers,  of  Salt  Lake,  says  in  his  testimony:  "  I 
do  not  regard  polygamy  as  the  worst  feature  of  the  Mormon  re- 
ligion. What  I  object  to  mcst  is  its  un-American  domination  by 
the  hierarchy  of  the  people  of  that  faith,  the  belief  in  the  right  of 
the  church  authorities  to  prescribe  rules,  the  belief  that  the  head 
of  the  church  is  inspired,  and  interference  of  the  church  in  polit- 
ical and  commercial  affairs."  The  opponents  of  the  church  would 
like  to  see  Congress  "  grasp  this  sorry  scheme  of  things  entire," 
and  "  shatter  it  to  bits— and  then  remold  it  nearer  to  the  heart's 
desire,"  but  it  is  far  from  clear  how  this  is  to  be  done.  The  im- 
mediate matter  in  hand  is  the  case  of  Senator  Smoot.  As  the 
Senator  is  not  a  polygamist,  he  would  seem  to  be  safe  from  that 
charge ;  and  if  it  is  urged  that  he  was  sent  to  Congress  with  the 
aid  and  consent  of  the  ciurch,  the  same  testimony  might  be  used 
against  the  entire  Utah  celegation  in  Congress. 

The  Democratic  papers  think  that  the  church  made  a  secret 
agreement  with  the  Republican  leaders  several  years  ago  to  keep 
Utah  in  the  Republicai  column,  in  return  for  immunity  from 
prosecution ;  and  the  Republican  managers  are  pictured  as  being 


in  a  sad  state  of  perturbation  and  fright  lest  the  prosecution  that 
they  have  been  forced  into  by  the  deluge  of  petitions  shall  enrage 
the  Mormons  to  the  point  of  voting  the  Democratic  ticket. 

The  Republican  game  of  "  working  the  churches  "  is  handled  as 
follows  by  the  Louisville  Coitrier-Joiir/uj/  (Dem.) : 

"  The  Mormon  Church  is  not  the  only  one  that  exerts  an  influ- 
ence in  politics.  There  are  several  others  that  make  their  influ- 
ence felt  when  they  think  it  worth  while.  There  is  no  way  to  pre- 
vent the  meml)ers  of  a  particular  church  from  voting  together 
when  they  believe  that  they  have  reason  to  do  so.  But  political 
parties  which  form  combinations  with  them  may  well  be  held  to 
an  accountability  for  such  acts.  The  Republican  party  has  been 
notable  for  its  disposition  to  '  work  the  churches '  in  its  own  inter- 
est.    It  has  generally  had  the  support  of  those  preachers  who  con- 


now  cruel! 

— Nelan  in  tlie  New  York  Globe. 

vert  their  pulpits  into  political  platforms.  It  has  repeatedly  ap- 
pealed for  support  of  its  candidates  because  they  were  members  of 
certain  denominations,  and  not  always  without  success.  In  Utah 
it  has  succeeded  in  reversing  the  politics  of  the  State,  and  not 
without  suspicion  of  a  bargain  with  the  Mormon  Church.  The 
protest  against  Smoot.  a  Republican,  has  put  the  leaders  in  an 
awkward  predicament.  If  they  expel  him,  they  may  lose  Utah 
and  several  other  Western  States  in  November.  If  they  vindicate 
him,  they  will  displease  the  elements  elsewhere  that  are  fighting 
him  so  bitterly.  So  it  is  pretended  that  further  investigation  is 
needed,  and  it  is  proposed  that  the  whole  matter  go  over  till  after 
the  election." 

The  Deseret  Evening  iVews,  the  Mormon  daily,  resents  and 
denies  the  accusation  that  the  church  is  used  as  a  political  ma- 
chine.    It  says : 

"'  When  the  church  is  used  as  a  political  machine  to  override 
the  law,'  is  one  of  those  hackneyed  phrases  that  newspaper  writers 
use  who  do  not  know  anything  of  what  they  write  about.  When 
and  where  has  any  proof  been  offered  that  ihe  '  Mormon  '  Church 
has  been  'used  as  a  political  machine'?  There  has  been  much 
frothy  talk  about  it.  but  no  evidence  to  support  it.  That  a  great 
many  politicians  of  each  party  have  endeavored  to  obtain  political 
support  from  the  '  Mormon  '  Church  can  be  established  beyond  a 
doubt,  but  that  they  ever  secured  it  is  quite  another  proposition. 
The  anger  and  bitterness  of  some  of  them  arise  from  their  failure 
to  get  what  they  sought  for  in  vain. 

"And  in  what  way  could  the  political  power  spoken  of  be  '  used 
to  override  the  law  ?  Elections  have  to  be  conducted  according 
to  the  law  or  the  law  can  be  '  used  to  override  '  the  result,  can  it 
not?  Why  is  it  that  press  writers  lose  their  common  sense  when- 
ever they  touch  as  they  suppose  on  the  '  Mormon  '  question  "  ? 
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DEMORALIZATION   IN   COLORADO. 

"  X  I  O  parallel  exists  in  our  peace  history,"  avers  the  Boston 
i>l  Transcn'p/,"  for  such  a  terrible  condition  of  affairs  "as 
exists  in  Colorado,  f'rom  all  accounts  the  war  between  the 
miners'  unions  and  the  mine-owners  has  reached  the  point  where 
the  whole  State  is  divided  into  hostile  camps. 
The  courts  are  in  conflict  with  the  militia,  the 
militia  is  in  the  pay  of  the  mine-owners,  and 
a  rude  kind  of  frontier  justice,  without  judge 
©r  jur>',  is  meted  out  by  the  "Citizens"  Alli- 
ance," an  irregular,  volunteer,  armed  organ- 
ization that  resembles  the  "vigilantes"  of 
earlier  days.  Governor  Peabody  is  pictured 
as  being  in  open  sympathy  with  the  mine- 
owners;  Geo.  Sherman  Bell,  commander  of 
the  militia,'  told  Ray  Stannard  Baker,  of  J/c- 
Clure's,  that  the  militia  is  in  the  field  "  to  do 
up  this  anarchistic  [miners"]  federation,"  and 
public  sentiment  in  Colorado  is  represented 
by  Mr.  Baker  as  favoring  such  a  program. 
The  militia  are  accu.sed  of  violating  almost 
every  right  guaranteed  to  American  citizens 
under  the  Constitution,  in  their  arbitrary  ar- 
rests, imprisonments,  and  exiles,  while  the 
unionists  are  accused  of  a  sickening  list  of 
dynamitings.  assassinations,  and  assaults. 
The  mine-owners  are  represented  by  Mr. 
Baker  and  others  as  employers  who  have  cor- 
rupted the  legislature  to  defeat  the  eight- 
hour  law,  disregarded  labor  laws  already  on 
the  statute-books,  and  worked  their  men  under  unreasonable  hours 
and  conditions  to  pay  dividends  on  watered  stock.  "  If  the  laws 
on  the  statute-books,  including  the  eight-hour  law,  which  should 
have  been  enacted,  had  been  obeyed,"  says  Mr.  Baker,  "  there 
would  have  been  no  disturbance."  He  predicts  that  the  opera- 
tors will  win,  and  thinks  the  Western  Federation  of  Mhiers  will 
be  wiped  out  of  all  the  important  mining-camps  in  Colorado. 

The  Denver  Times  indorses  Mr.  Baker's  article  as  "  correct  in 
the  main,"  and  says : 

"  The  Times  believes  that  every  thinking  citizen  must  admit  that 
'  lawlessness  '  is,  as  Mr.  Baker  .says,  the  cause  of  most  of  the  dis- 


turbances that  afflict  American  communitie."?,  and  Colorado  is  no 
exception  to  the  rule.  The  laws  have  been  broken  or  disregarded, 
and  men,  instead  of  standing  by  the  law  and  insisting  on  its  ob- 
servance, have  ranked  themselves  on  one  side  or  the  other  as  their 
temporary  interest  or  prejudice  might  suggest. 
"It  is  time  for  the  sound  sense  of  Americans  to  assert  itself 
everywhere  in  a  demand  for  the  absolute  su- 
premacy of  the  law,  for  its  application  to  all 
alike,  and  for  an  end  of  conditions  under 
which  officials  and  judicial  officers  tend  to 
become  swayed  by  the  most  deadly  form  of 
prejudice,  which  is  class  prejudice.  The  very 
term  of  '  class  prejudice,'  and  the  very  thought 
of  '  class  division,'  are  antagonistic  to  the 
principles  of  republican  government. 

"  One  great  lesson,  which  it  were  well  if  all 
public  officers  would  learn,  is  that  the  officer 
who  will  enforce  the  laws  and  do  his  duty 
fearlessly  is  the  most  popular  officer.  It  is 
worse  than  a  mistake  to  think  to  curry  politi- 
cal favor  by  bending  the  laws  to  please  this 
interest  or  that  interest,  this  organization  or 
that  organization.  Deep  down  in  the  Amer- 
ican heart  is  admiration  for  justice  and  love 
for  the  man  who  will  do  justice." 

The  Denver  Republican  thinks  the  time  has 
arrived  to  decide  who  shall  rule  the  State.  It 
remarks : 


JAMES    H.    PEABODY    (REP.) 

Governor  of  Colorado,  whose  methods  of 
preserving  order  in  the  strike  districts  provoke 
criticism; 


"  The  real  issue  between  the  Western  Feder- 
ation of  Miners  and  the  United  Mine  Workers 
of  America  on  the  one  hand  and  the  great 
mass  of  the  people  of  Colorado  on  the  other 
is  :  Who  shall  rule  this  State? 
"  Let  any  man  recall  the  situation  that  ex- 
isted in  the  Coeur  d'Alenes  before  the  strike  in  that  district  caused 
the  President  to  call  out  the  United  States  troops,  and  he  will 
have  a  picture  of  what  Moyer  and  the  other  managers  of  the 
Western  Federation  of  Miners  wished  to  establish  in  Colorado. 
In  the  Coeur  d'Alenes  at  the  time  referred  to  a  man  did  not-dafe 
to  say  his  soul  was  his  own  without  running  the  risk  of  assassina- 
tion. Whether  in  sympathy  with  the  miners  or  not,  men  did  not 
dare  oppose  them  in  any  particular.  Merchants  and  others  were 
completely  terrorized,  fearing  destruction  to  their  business  in- 
terests if  not  personal  injury  or  death  itself. 

"  This  is  a  condition  which  would  have  been  established  in  the 
Cripple  Creek  district  and  in  many  other  localities  in  this  State  if 
Moyer  and  his  crowd  1  al  succeeded;  and  in  all  probabilit\'  they 


IHE   .SOLITARY   SHOOT-THK-I  lU'Il-.K. 

—  Gruelle  in  the  Indianaixjlis  Seiithic/. 


" wow !    wow ! " 

— DeMaijin  the  Philadelphia  Record. 
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would  have  succeeded  if  Governor  Peabody  had  not  called  out 
the  troops  and  introduced  the  strong  arm  ot  the  law  to  protect  the 
lives  and  property  of  citizens  who  dared  oppose  the  Western 
Federation. 

"  It  would  have  been  practically  the  same  in  the  coal-camps  of 
southern  Colorado  if  the  strikers  in  that  section  had  been  strong 
enough  to  force  their  demands  and  the  governor  had  failed  to  do 
his  duty.  So  it  would  have  been  in  Telluride,  and  ultimately  in 
Denver,  Pueblo,  and  every  other  city  and  town  where  labor  is  ex- 
tensively employed. 

"These  men,  who  thus  sought  to  dominate  ever>'thing,  failed 
because  Colorado  had  a  governor;  but  they  have  not  given  up  the 
struggle.  They  are  planning  and  hoping  to  gain  an  important  ad- 
vantage by  electing  a  governor  of  their  own  kind  next  fall.  If  they 
get  him,  they  will  get  everything  else.  They  will  dominate  the 
whole  State.  They  will  crush  its  industries,  for  if  it  comes  to  a 
last  final  test  whether  the  industries  shall  shut  down  or  be  oper- 
ated under  the  dictation  of  JMoyer  and  his  associates,  they  will  be 
shutdown.  The  industrial  and  business  life  of  the  State  is  in- 
volved in  the  struggle ;  and  this  is  the  issue  that  Moyer  and  those 
who  sympathize  with  him  are  forcing  on  the  people  of  Colorado." 


THE   COCKRAN-DALZELL   DUEL. 

THE  dialectic  sword-play  in  Congress,  during  the  closing  days 
of  the  session,  between  Bourke  Cockran  (Dem.),  of  New 
York,  and  John  Dalzell  (Rep.),  of  Pennsylvania,  has  attracted 
national  attention,  partly  because  it  marks  the  arrival  of  an  orator 
and  debater  of  the  first  class  on  the  Democratic  side  of  the  House, 
and  partly  because  of  Mr.  Dalzell's  attempt  to  impeach  the  char- 
acter of  a  speaker  who  is  likely  to  take  an  important  part  in  the 
Democratic  campaign  this  year.  Mr.  Cockran's  oratoiy  almost 
swept  the  Republican  side  into  supporting  a  resolution  for  a 
House  investigation  of  the  Post-Office  Department  a  few  weeks 
ago,  the  measure  being  very  narrowly  defeated ;  and  when  he 
beg^n  a  speech  on  the  tariff,  on  April  23,  to  be  used  as  campaign 
literature,  tiie  Republican  leaders,  according  to  the  Washington 
correspondents,  decided  that  something  must  be  done  to  stop  him. 
Mr.  Dalzell  was  chosen  for  the  task.     Cockran  was  in  full  swing 

m  an  impassioned  ap- 
peal for  tariff  reform 
when  Mr.  Dalzell  asked 
if  Mr.  Cockran  enter- 
tained the  same  views 
when  he  was  "  making 
Republican  campaign 
speeches  for  McKinley  " 
in  1896,  and  went  on  to 
insinuate  that  Mr.  Cock- 
ran "found  it  profitable 
to  support  him."  Mr. 
Cockran,  white  with  an- 
ger, denounced  and  de- 
nied the  charge  amid 
wild  cheering  on  the 
Democratic  side,  and 
demanded  to  know 
where  Mr.  Dalzell  ob- 
tained his  information. 
The  latter  declined  to 
say,  and  Mr.  Cockran 
remarked  :  "  A  man  who 
makes  that  confession 
can  not  interrupt  me  agaii  on  this  floor,  nor  will  I  voluntarily 
permit  him  to  come  within  the  range  of  my  vision."  On  Wed- 
nesday of  last  week  Mr.  Dalzell  returned  to  the  attack,  but  was 
met  by  Mr.  Cockran  witi  a  resolution  asking  for  a  committee 
to  investigate  the  charge.    When  the  resolution  was  read,  Mr. 


BOIRKF.    f  (K  KRAN    (HEM.). 

Republican  papers  admit  thai  he  came  off 
best  in  his  encounter  with  Mr.  Lalzell. 


Cockran  remarked  that  the  investigation  would  show  "  just  how 
the  electior'  of  1896  was  conducted  "  and  show  "  whether  it  was, 
as  I  believe,  the  honest  judgment  of  an  intelligent  people,  or 
whether  it  represented,  as  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  would 
have  us  believe,  the  skill  in  corruption  which  was  manifested  by 
the  Republican  managers."  Mr.  Payne,  the  Republican  leader,  at 
once  objected  to  the  consideration  of  the  resolution,  on  the  ground 
that  the  charges  related 
to  a  time  when  Mr. 
Cockran  was  not  a  mem- 
ber of  the  House,  and 
Speaker  Cannon,  after 
taking  time  to  look  up 
precedents,  sustained 
Mr.  Payne's  objection 
next  day. 

Bourke  Cockran"s 
changes  of  base,  from 
the  Democratic  to  the 
Republican  camp  in 
1896,  back  again  in  1900, 
from  the  Tammany  to 
the  Fusion  camp  in  New 
York  in  one  campaign, 
and  back  again  in  an- 
other, have,  in  some 
minds,  unsettled  confi- 
dence in  his  consistency 
if  not  his  sincerity,  so 
that  Mr.  DalzelPs  thrust 
was  the   direct   expres- 


lOHN    DALZKLL  I  REP. I, 


Who  intimated  that  Mr.  Cockran  supported 
McKinley  in  1896  for  profit. 


sion  of  an  idea  that  has  been  in  the  air  for  some  time.  Several 
papers  treat  Mr.  Cockran's  denial  with  |more  or  less  skepticism. 
Thus  the  Detroit  iVews  (Ind.)  remarks : 

"  Mr.  Cockran  was  exceedingly  fortunate  in  his  antagonist.  Not 
only  is  Dalzell  infinitely  his  inferior  in  such  a  war  of  wits  and 
words,  but  the  stone  that  roused  the  Tammany  man's  wrath  was 
thrown  from  a  house  composed  largely  of  windows.  It  was  com- 
paratively an  easy  task  to  crush  such  a  foe  under  the  weight  of  hot 
.scorn,  and  the  task  was  facihtated  by  the  indiscretions  of  Dalzell's 
anger,  so  that  the  latter  came  out  of  it  a  very  bad  second,  so  far 
as  the  advantages  of  the  immediate  contest  were  concerned,  being 
forced  to  stultify  himself  by  refusing  to  give  any  authority  for  the 
grave  charge  he  had  publicly  made. 

"  But  Cockran's  victory  was  wholly  tactical  and  practically  value- 
less, as  it  is  very  doubtful  if  even  the  Democrats  who  applauded 
his  skilful  thrusts  and  cheered  his  ringing  phrases  were  of  altered 
mind  when  he  had  finished.  It  was  rather  the  skewering  of  Dal- 
zell than  the  vindication  of  Cockran  that  roused  their  enthusiasm, 
and  the  attitude  of  the  general  public  toward  the  incident  seems 
likely  to  be  much  the  same  as  that  of  Congress.  It  must  and  will 
admire  both  the  dexterity  and  the  spirit  of  the  accused  who  dis- 
comfited his  accuser;  but  it  will  continue  to  have  its  own  views  as 
to  the  considerations,  or  consideration,  that  induced  so  conspicu- 
ous a  Democrat  to  render  such  active  service  to  a  Republican  can- 
didate. 

"  There  are  other  unexplained  erraticisms  in  his  career  which 
are  widely  held  to  encourage  belief  in  the  charge  which  has  been 
so  frequently  made  in  connection  with  his  participation  in  the  first 
McKinley  campaign,  and  there  will  not  be  lacking  those  to  point 
out  that  in  the  very  heat  of  Saturday's  controversy  there  was  care- 
ful diplomacy  in  the  language  of  his  denial,  and  to  intimate  that 
behind  his  fine  boldness  in  declaring  that  he  never  received  a  cent 
nor  so  much  as  railroad  fare  from  the  Republican  committee 
lurked  a  trembling  lest  some  one  ask  which  of  the  many  moneyed 
agencies  of  that  gilded  campaign  paid  his  compensation.  The 
millions  that  were  poured  out  in  that  contest  were  by  no  means  all 
distributed  through  the  regular  party  channels,  and  many  of  the 
enormous  contributions  that  Wall  Street  made  were  disbursed  by 
men  without  political  experience  or  prominence.  It  is  a  pity  that 
the  member  from  Pennsylvania  was  not  prepared  to  name  his  in- 
formant,   because   it   would  be    interesting   to   discover  whether 
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the  accused  would  be  so  fierce  in  the  face  of  a  circumstantial  in- 
quir>-." 

The  New  York  Sit7i  (Ind.).  the  Washington  Post  (Ind.).  the  Bos- 
ton Herald  {InA.),  and  a  number  of  other  papers,  however,  accept 
Mr.  Cockran's  statement  as  sincere.     Says  T/ie  Herald: 

"  If  Mr.  Cockran  was  paid  a  large  retainer  for  his  services  in 
1896,  these  payments  were  made  out  of  the  Republican  campaign 
fund.  These  payments  are  matters  of  record,  secret  record  no 
doubt,  the  vouchers  resting  in  the  archives  of  the  Republican  na- 
tional committee.  Mr.  Dalzell,  as  one  of  the  leading  Republicans 
in  Congress,  would  have  found  not  the  least  difficulty  in  obtaining 
in  twenty-four  hours'  time  the  evidence  needed  to  sustain  his  as- 
sertion, if  such  payments  had  been  made.  That  he  did  not  pro- 
duce proof  of  this  is  tantamount  to  the  assertion  that  it  did  not 
exist,  hence  his  reiteration,  after  an  interval  of  two  days,  of  these 
personal  accusations  can  only  be  characterized  as  malicious  .slan- 
der." 

The  Hartford  Times  (Ind.  Dem.)  prints  the  following  statement 
prepared  by  Maj.  John  Byrne,  of  the  Democratic  Sound  Money 
League  of  1896 : 

"  Governor  Flower  and  I  hit  on  IMr.  Cockran  as  the  only  man 
who  could  effectively  reply  to  Mr.  Br>an.  and  we  determined  to 
get  him  if  we  could.  Mr.  Cockran  happened  to  be  in  Europe. 
Governor  Flower  sent  him  a  cable  asking  him  to  come  home,  and 
he  did. 

"He  arrived  about  August  i,  and  Governor  Flower  and  I  met 
him  at  the  gang-plank.  Governor  Flower  had  said  on  the  way 
down  that  he  did  not  know  what  arrangements  Mr.  Cockran  would 
want  made,  but  Mr.  Cockran  settled  that  for  himself.  When  he 
was  introduced  to  me  and  1  had  told  him  how  we  had  revolted 
against  Br>'anism  and  wanted  to  make  a  fight  for  honest  money, 
he  said  quickly  : 

"'  Major  Byrne,  if  you  are  a  Republican,  or  '.i  the  league  has 
any  connection  with  the  Republican  organization,  I  can't  do  it. 
If  it  is  not,  I  will  speak  only  on  one  condition— that  is.  that  I  re- 
ceive no  compensation  and  am  allowed  to  pay 
all  my  own  expenses." 

"And  that  was  the  bargain  that  was  made 
then  and  there.  Mr.  Cockran  spoke  the  first 
time  in  Madison  Square  Garden.  Afterward, 
under  my  management,  he  made  a  tour  of 
nineteen  States,  speaking  in  all  the  big  cities. 
He  never  cost  the  league  a  single  dollar. 
Railroad  fares,  hotel  expenses,  and  ever\'- 
thing  else  he  paid  out  of  his  own  pocket." 


WHAT   CONGRESS    HAS   DONE. 

THE  work  of  the  special  and  of  the  first 
regular  sessions  of  the  Fifty-eighth 
Congress  arouses  characteristic  remarks  from 
the  Republican  and  Democratic  press.  The 
Deiro\t /ottnial  (Rep.)  declares  that  this  Con- 
gress adjourns  with  "an  admirable  record  on 
which  to  go  to  the  public  in  a  presidential 
year";  while  the  opposition  papers  seem  to 
think  that  little  has  been  done  except  to  spend 
money.  Thus  the  Columbia  (S.  C.)  S/a/e  sa.\i> 
that  the  review  of  the  work  of  this  Congress 
so  far  might  appropriately  be  entitled,  "  What 
Congress  Did  Not  Do";  and  the  Pittsburg /'w/ remarks  that  it 
"  has  simply  done  nothing  on  questions  which  most  concern  the 
people,  except  to  spend  money."  A  few  of  the  Republican  papers 
admit  that  little  has  been  accomplished,  but  add  that  that  little 
entitles  it  to  permanent  honor. 

This  Congress  is  given  credit  especially  for  the  passage  of  the 
Cuban  Reciprocity  bill,  and  for  ratifying  the  Panama  Canal  treaty. 
In  addition  to  these,  the  bill  providing  for  the  government  of  the 
Canal  zone  was  passed.  Two  other  treaties  were  ratified,  one 
with  Cuba,  which  carries  out  the  terms  of  the   Piatt  amendment. 


JOHN    SHARP   WILLIAMS, 

Who  has  shown  marked  ability  as  Democratic 
leader  in  the  House. 


and  the  other  with  China,  providing  for  two  open  ports  in  Man- 
churia. Congress  reinforced  the  Chinese  exclusion  laws,  provided 
for  a  joint  commission  to  study  the  upbuilding  of  the  American 
merchant  marine,  loaned  $4,600,000  to  the  St.  Louis  E.xposition, 
and  appropriated  $475,000  for  government  exhibits  at  the  Lewis 
and  Clark  Exposition  at  Portland,  Ore.,  next  year.  It  provided 
a  pension  of  $100  a  month  for  those  who  lost  their  sight  in  military 
or  naval  service  and  made  provision  for  two  large  post-ofiices  in 
New  York  Cit>-.  Furthermore,  it  ordered  the  Department  of 
Commerce  to  make  an  inquiry  into  the  alleged  beef  trust.  The 
Philippines  were  brought  under  the  coastwise  trade  laws,  and  the 
transportation  of  government  supplies  in  American  vessels  was 
authorized.  Gen.  Leonard  Wood  was  made  a  major-general. 
The  total  sum  of  appropriations  reached  $781,574,629.  Altogether 
1.4D0  bills  were  passed,  less  than  150  being  of  a  general  nature. 

The  unfinished  business  furnishes  rather  a  long  list,  and  the 
various  items  supply  food  for  criticism  in  the  Democratic  papers. 
Congress  failed  to  take  any  decided  action  against  the  trusts,  or  to 
increase  the  power  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to 
prevent  discriminating  rates.  The  tariff  was  not  touched,  and 
congressional  investigations  of  the  Post-office  and  Indian  and 
land  scandals  were  avoided.  Congress  also  postponed  action  on 
the  questions  of  currency  reform  and  the  land  laws,  the  pure  food 
bill,  the  eight-hour  labor  bill,  the  anti-injunction  bill,  and  measures 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Philippines,  Hawaii,  and  Porto  Rico.  The 
latter  item  included  the  bill  providing  for  a  reduction  of  tariff  on 
Philippine  goods  entering  the  United  States  and  bills  for  public 
improvements  and  for  subsidizing  certain  Philippine  railroads. 
The  Statehood  bill  was  laid  over  to  the  next  session.  The  nomi- 
nation of  Col.  Albert  L.  Mills  to  be  a  brigadier-general  was  not 
confirmed,  and  goes  over  to  the  next  session,  as  does  the  nomina- 
tion of  Dr.  Crum,  the  negro  who  has  several  times  been  appointed 
collector  of  customs  at  Charleston,  S.  C.  The  investigation  into 
the  qualifications  of  Senator  Smoot  is  not  yet 
completed,  and  the  result  is  problematical. 
The  impeachment  of  Judge  Swayne,  of  Flori- 
da, and  the  proposition  for  a  general  staff 
for  the  navy  were  also  laid  over  until  the  fall. 
As  said  before,  the  Democratic  papers  find 
much  to  criticize  in  the  matter  of  appropri- 
ations. The  expenditures,  they  maintain,  are 
above  those  of  McKinley  or  the  Cleveland 
administrations.  The  New  York  IVorld 
(Dem.)  says  that  "  before  the  Fifty-eighth 
Congress  adjourns  sine  die  on  the  4th  of  next 
March  it  may  have  won  the  title  of  the  Two- 
Billion-Dollar  Congress";  and  the  Houston 
Post  (Dem.)  remarks  that  "while  Congress 
will  adjourn  leaving  a  vast  amount  of  duty 
unperformed,  the  country  may  console  itself 
that  several  millions  of  dollars  are  also  un- 
squandered."  The  Pittsburg /"^j/ (Dem.),  in 
commenting  upon  the  failure  of  Congress  to 
take  action  against  the  trusts,  says:  "  We  all 
know  what  it  means  in  reality  and  without 
disguise.  It  means  a  financial  combination 
between  the  trusts  and  the  politicians  to  influ- 
ence or  control  the  voting  of  the  American  people  this  fall."  In 
regard  to  the  treatment  of  our  dependencies,  the  Columbia  Siafe 
(Dem).  declares  that  "  as  to  Panama,  so  also  as  to  Porto  Rico,  the 
Philippines,  and  even  Alaska,  CongDess  exhibits  an  utter  and 
humiliating  indifference,  enacting  for  t^e  good  or  the  ill  of  those 
provinces  only  such  legislation  as  th^  Executive  insists  upon." 
The  New  York  Times  (Ind.  Dem.)  thinks  the  Democrats  have 
gained  an  advantage  in  the  early  adjcjumment  of  Congress.  It 
says : 
"The  impression  left  upon  the  mini  of  the  countrj-  by  the  ses- 
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sion  of  Congress  just  ended  is  one  of  Republican  discomfiture  and 
Democratic  triumph.  The  session  with  which  a  Presidential  year 
opens  is  always  availed  of  for  partizan  maneuvers,  especially  in 
the  House.  Each  side  seeks  to  put  the  other  in  a  position  of  dis- 
advantage. In  this  game  the  Democrats  have  come  off  first  best 
during  the  late  session.  .  .  .  The  very  manner  of  the  session's 
ending  makes  political  capital  for  the  Democrats.  Congress  ad- 
journs at  a  time  early  almost  beyond  precedent,  practically  by  the 
command  of  the  President.  Mr.  Roosevelt  wants  Congress  off  his 
hands,  and  he  persuaded  the  Senate  and 
House  leaders  to  accept  his  view  of  the  mat- 
ter. Senator  Gorman  truthfully  says  that  the 
question  before  the  country  in  November  will 
be  '  the  assumption  of  power  by  the  Executive 
Department.'  That  issue  between  the  parties 
is  made  clearer  and  sharper  by  the  notorious 
fact  that  in  obedience  to  the  Executive  be- 
hest— it  was  practically  that — Congress  has 
rushed  through  its  tasks,  has  neglected  or 
deferred  a  good  deal  of  public  business,  and 
adjourned  a  full  two  months  earlier  than  its 
wont." 


The  New  York  Evening  Mail  (Rep.)  de- 
clares that  this  Congress  "is  sufiiciently  dis- 
tinguished, and  it  will  be  permanently  remem- 
bered, by  its  action  on  two  matters  touching 
alike  American  honor  and  interest— the  enact- 
ment of  Cuban  Reciprocity  and  the  ratification 
of  the  Panama  Canal  treaty."  The  New  York 
Tribune  (Rep.)  says  that"  other  sessions  have 
been  more  crowded,  more  contentious,  more 
engrossed  with  great  political  questions,  but 
in  few  has  more  attention  been  given  to  the 
sober  work  of  legislation ;  and  in  practical 
results  few  have  been  more  creditably  fruitful." 
The  Boston  ^(/irr/zV^r  (Rep),  believes  that  Congress  has  "done 
nothing  particularly  to  cause  any  emotion  good  or  bad " :  but 
neither  has  it  helped  the  Republican  party  especially.     It  adds : 

"  The  present  Congress  has  been  neither  brilliant  nor  original. 
With  the  exception  of  one  mad  lapse  anent  the  Bristow  report  on 
post-ofifice  recommendations,  it  has  been  very  well  behaved.  It 
has  done  just  about  what  the  President  wanted.  It  has  made  no 
trouble  for  the  party  managers.  It  has  choked  off  everj'  attempt 
to  ignore  party  lines.  It  has  been  ready  to  take  any  action  the 
party  leaders  approved  of,  and  has  discreetly  refused  to  handle 
any  subject  tabooed  by  them.  No  mad  clamor  outside  for  tariff 
changes,  for  investigation  of  the  Post-office  scandals  or  of  the 
trusts,  of  the  Panama  affair,  or  anything  else  not  initiated  by  the 
President  or  his  advisors,  has  had  any  effect  on  Congress.  It  has 
stood  w  di  and  backed  up  President  Roosevelt  in  everj^thing  he 
did  or  wanted,  and  it  deserves  some  certificate  of  good  behavior 
from  the  President,  if  there  is  any  way  of  giving  it.  Congress  has 
been  kind,  gentle,  easygoing  in  harness;  has  never  bucked,  sel- 
dom shied,  and  can  be  driven  without  blinders;  has  never  bolted, 
run  away,  or  tipped  over.  It  reaps  its  reward  in  being  turned  out 
to  pasture  for  a  long  rest." 

The  Baltimore  Sun  (Ind.)  thinks  that  the  Congress  can  not  be 
charged  with  "wicked  extravagance";  and  the  New  York  Press 
(Rep.)  in  reply  to  Democratic  criticism  says  that  our  "  national 
family"  has  grown  bigger  and  therefore  the  total  expenditures 
must  also  increase.     To  quote  The  Press  : 

"Mr.  Cleveland's  second  Administration  had  no  collateral  rela- 
tions to  provide  for  and  support — no  Porto  Rico,  no  Hawaiian 
Islands,  no  Philippines,  no  Guam,  no  Samoa,  no  Panama  Canal ! 
But  the  bigger  family  at  'lome  managed  to  cost  the  Government 
one  hundred  and  ten  millbns  a  year  more  than  in  his  first  Admin- 
tration.  President  Roosevelt,  say  The  World  Sindi  the  other  Dem- 
ocratic statisticians,  has  spent  an  average  of  $240,000,000  a  year 
more  than  Mr.  Cleveland  spent.  Well,  for  1877  and  1878,  ten 
years  before  the  close  of  Mr.  Cleveland's  first  Administration,  the 
average  ordinary  expenditures  (under  a  Republican  administra- 
tion) were  less  than  $238000,000  a  year.  Yet  the  average  for  Mr. 
•Cleveland's  closing  Admnistration  was  more  than  $363,000,000  a 
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year.  The  national  family  had  grown  a  bit  from  1877,  with  a  pop- 
ulation of  45.000,000,  to  1896,  with  a  population  of  65,000,000  or 
so.  The  national  family  has  grown  a  bit  to  now,  with  a  popula- 
tion, within  the  continental  boundaries,  of  a  great  deal  more  than 
80.000.000.  with  another  8,000,000  in  the  Philippines,  1,000,000  in 
Porto  Rico,  and  still  more  in  Hawaii,  Guam,  American  Samoa, 

etc 

"  Meanwhile  we  shall  all  hope  to  see  the  national  family  grow- 
ing, as  it  has  grown  to  its  present  greatness  and  power,  until  there 
are  millions  on  millions  more  of  its  healthy, 
happy  members.  And  certainly  we  may  all 
expect  that  when  the  family  has  increased  to 
200.000,000  of  members  its  total  expenditures 
will  be  larger— ver>-  much  larger — than  they 
are  now  for  the  nearly  100,000,000  I  " 

The  early  adjournment  is  the  subject  of 
considerable  adverse  comment,  to  which  the 
Philadelphia  Press  (Rep.)  rephes  : 

"  Generally  the  complaint  is  just  the  rever.se. 
It  is  that  Congress  dawdles  and  stretches 
out  needlessly  and  wearisomely  and  keeps  the 
country  on  edge  by  holding  on  too  long.  It 
is  refreshing  to  have  prompt  adjournment 
and  a  novelty  to  hear  remonstrances  against 
relief  from  the  Congressional  grind. 

"  But  why  shouldn't  Congress  have  ad- 
journed? Didn't  it  pass  all  the  supply  bills? 
Didn't  it  pass  everj'thing  else  that  was  re- 
quired? Did  it  leave  anything  uncompleted? 
Was  there  anything  more  for  it  to  do?  If 
Congress  was  efificient  and  industrious  enough 
to  finish  up  its  work  earlier  than  usual,  why 
should  there  be  any  complaint? 

"  What  possible  reason  was  there  for  Con- 
gress holding  on    any   longer  except  to  talk 
politics?    And  shall  we  not  have  enough  of 
that  from  July  to  November?     Let  us  have  a  rest." 


TOPICS   IN    BRIEF. 

Incidentally  the  residents  of  San  Domingo  might  point  to  Colorado  for 
vindication. —  T/ie  Detroit  Tribune. 

It  is  only  natural  that  a  check-book  boom  should  find  itself  stubbing  along 
about  convention  time. —  The  VVashingion  Post. 

The  British  Colonel  Vounghusband  should  not  be  confused  with  President 
Joseph  F.  Oldhusband,  of  Salt  Lake.— T^A^  New  York  Evetitng  Mail. 

Several  small  Japanese  generals,  at  last  accounts,  were  accompanying  the 
great  war  correspondents  to  the  front. —  The  Nctx'  York  Evening  Mail. 

There  is  a  plan  on  foot  to  model  President  Roosevelt  in  butter.  It  occurs  to 
us  that  there  is  enough  strenuous  butter  already. —  The  Kansas  City  Journal. 

The  Russian  war-ship  Askold  has  at  last  gone  through  an  action  without  be- 
ing utterly  destroyed  ;  the  first  time  since  the  war  started.— 77i«  Houston  Post. 

We  do  not  like  to  point  the  finger  of  suspicion  at  the  news  despatches,  but  how 
many  sides  are  there  to  the  Yalu  River  ?—  The  Philadelphia  North  American. 

The  man  who  agrees  to  preside  over  the  Democratic  convention  at  St.  Louis 
ought  to  come  in  for  a  slice  of  Mr.  Carnegie's  hero  money. —  The  Columbus  De- 
spatch. 

Now  newspaper  accounts  tell  of  a  man  who  caught  slant  eyes  from  associating 
with  Chinese.  Mr.  Roosevelt  would  better  watch  out  or  he'll  get  the  watermelon 
habit. —  The  Hotiston  Post. 

A  liberal  share  of  the  Carnegie  hero  fund  should  be  set  aside  for  the  benefit 
of  steel  trust  employees  who  invested  their  savings  in  Steel  common  at  boom 
prices. —  The  Washington  Post. 

'"Strikes  are  hell,"  says  Bishop  Spalding.  They  are;  they  are.  Any  good 
batter  who  has  made  three  of  them  when  a  home  run  was  needed  will  agree  with 
the  bishop. —  The  Milwaukee  Sentinel. 

Judge  Parker's  mother  sa>-s  he  was  well  switched  when  he  was  a  boy. 
Something  is  going  to  happen  to  the  judge  this  year  which  will  vividly  recall  his 
childhood  days. —  The  Kansas  City  Journal. 

The  Government's  Philippine  show  at  St.  Louis,  which  was  expiected  to  cost 
$250,000,  has  cost  nearly  a  round  million  up  to  date.  This  may  be  termed  a  typi- 
cal Philippine  exhibit.-  The  Boston  Herald. 

Admiral  Skrvdloff  is  to  do  as  he  pleases  with  the  Port  Arthur  squadron. 
We  would  advise  him  to  take  it  back  in  the  country  somewhere  and  put  it  in  a 
cyclone  cellar. —  The  Chicago  Record-Herald. 

A  MAiL-car  on  the  Trans-Caucasian  Railway  was  recently  held  up  by  bandits 
and  robbed  of  $50,000.  The  fame  of  American  postal  achievements  is  spreading 
farther  than  most  people  think.—  The  Atlanta  Journal. 
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LETTERS    AND    ART. 


"THE   NEW   AMERICAN   TYPE." 

MR.  H.  D.  SEDGWICK  perceives  in  the  works  of  modern 
American  portrait  painters  an  interesting  revelation  and 
record  of  "the  new  American  type."  His  observations  on  this 
subject,  suggested  by  a  recent  exhibition  of  portraits  at  the  Amer- 
ioam  Art  Galleries,  New  York,  are  given  at  some  length  in  The 
Atlantic  Monthly  (April).  At  this  exhibition,  he  says,  "  it  was 
impossible  to  look  first  at  the  group  of  portraits  painted  a  hundred 
years  ago  and  then  at  the  group  painted  to-day  and  stand  undis- 
turbed." In  the  earlier  portraits,  both  those  painted  by  Trumbull 
and  by  Gilbert  Stuart,  where  sitter  and  artist  were  American,  and 
those  in  which  American  features  were  portrayed  by  English  or 
French  painters,  Mr.  Sedgwick  discovers  characteristics  remark- 
ably at  variance  with  the  type  revealed  in  the  portrait  work  of  Mr. 
Sargent,  Mr.  Abbott  H.  Thayer,  Mr.  Frank  Hall,  M.  Bonnat, 
Mr.  Chase,  Mr.  J.  W.  Alexander,  Mr.  Richard  Hall,  M.  Besnard, 
and  M.  Zom. 

After  describing  in  some  detail  individual  portraits  of  the  first 
group,  he  summarizes  to  the  effect  that  the  prevailing  trait  re- 
vealed is  leisure,  "mental  leisure  .  .  .  consequent  upon  a  dog- 
matic orderliness  of  ideas  and  principles,  an  acceptance  of  that 
condition  of  body  and  mind  to  which  it  has.  pleased  God  to  call 
men,  the  leisure  that  can  express  itself  in  poetry,  in  art,  in  good 
manners."  In  the  modern  American  portraits,  on  the  other  hand, 
he  detects  "the  perplexity  and  inconsequence  which  mark  a  gener- 
ation that  plays  its  game  with  no  rules,"  the  indications  of  "  a 
hybrid  people,"  the  "  strain  of  physiological  and  psychological 
transformation  in  the  evolution  of  a  new  species  "—in  short,  "  the 
type  of  the  McKinley  era."  Of  Sargent  particularly,  for  whom  he 
claims  great  historical  importance  because  "  his  talents  dovetail 
with  the  exigencies  of  our  epoch,"  he  writes : 

"The  obvious  qualities  in  his  portraits  are  disquiet,  lack  of 
equilibrium,  absence  of  principle;  a  general  sense  of  migrating 
tenants,  of  distrainer  and  replevin,  of  a  mind  unoccupied  by  the 
rightful  heirs,  as  if  the  home  of  principle  and  dogma  had  been 
transformed  into  an  inn  for  wayfarers.  Sargent's  women  are  more 
marked  than  his  men;  women,  as  physically  more  delicate,  are 
the  first  to  reveal  the  strain  of  physical  and  psychical  maladjust- 
ment. The  thin  spirit  of  life  shivers  pathetically  in  its  '  fleshly 
dress ' ;  in  the  intensity  of  its  eagerness  it  is  all  unconscious  of 
its  spiritual  fidgeting  on  finding  itself  astray — no  path,  no  blazings, 
the  old  forgotten,  the  new  not  formed.  These  are  signs  that  ac- 
company the  physiological  development  of  a  new  species.  Sar- 
gent's pictures,  his  handling  of  women,  poor  human  documents, 
are  too  well  known  to  justify  further  description. 

"  Sargent,  however,  is  not  idiosyncratic;  his  testimony  is  cor- 
roborated by  the  portraits  of  painters  differing  as  widely  from  him 
as  is  possible.  Take  the  portrait  of  a  lady,  by  Mr.  Abbott  H. 
Thayer,  a  most  charming  picture  of  a  very  attractive  subject,  but 
still  exhibiting  the  drowsy  insomnia  of  the  soul,  never  all  awake, 
never  all  asleep.  Take  a  portrait  by  Mr.  J.  VV.  Alexander,  in 
which  we  see  the  indefinite,  unphysical  charm  of  American 
womanhood,  the  eager  pursuit  'of  an  unseen  good,  the  restless 
pacing  in  the  body's  cage.  The  physique  of  these  pictured  women 
is  as  marked  as  the  soul  within.  There  is  no  semblance  of  the 
simple  English  type,  like  Sir  Jo.shua's  Mrs.  Arnold,  the  blending 
of  health  and  peace,  of  grace  and  ease;  none  of  twilight  walks 
within  a  garden's  wall;  the  American  woman's  body,  too  slight 
for  a  rich  animal  life,  too  frail  for  deep  maternal  feelings,  seems  a 
kind  of  temporary  makeshift,  as  if  life  were  a  hasty  and  probably 
futile  experiment. 

"American  men,  as  seen  in  Sargent,  or  in  almost  any  contem- 
porary painter,  exhibit  a  definite  variability  in  this  evolutionary 
process.  They  have  divested  themselves  of  the  old  P^nglish  traits 
— calm,  poise,  and  the  like — and  show  markedly  adaptive  char- 
acters  

"  These  male  portraits  indicate  that  the  logical,  the  intellectual, 
the  imaginative,  the  romantic  faculties  have  been  discarded  and 
shaken  off,  doubtless  because  they  did  not  tend  to  procure  the  suc- 


cess coveted  by  the  nascent  variety;  and  in  their  stead  keen,  ex- 
ceedingly simple  powers  of  vision  and  action  are  developing. 
This  type  is  found  in  Sargent,  Frank  Hall,  Bonnat,  Chase,  Richard 
Hall.  Perhaps  the  best  example  is  the  portrait  of  Mr.  Daniel 
Lamont,  by  Zom.  Too  great  stress  can  not  be  laid  on  the  impres- 
sion we  make  upon  quick-sighted  foreigners.  This  portrait  repre- 
sents a  shrewd,  prompt,  quick,  keen,  compact  man,  well,  almost 
brilliantly,  equipped  for  dealing  with  the  immediate  present;  he 
has  the  morale  of  the  tennis-player,  concentration,  utter  absorp- 
tion, in  volley  and  take.  Of  faculties  needful  to  deal  with  the  re- 
mote—imagination, logic,  intellect,  faith— there  is  no  trace.  Craft, 
the  power  that  deals  with  a  few  facts  close  at  hand,  is  depicted  in 
abundance;  so  are  promptitude  and  vigor;  reason,  the  power  that 
deals  with  many  facts,  remote,  recalcitrant,  which  require  the 
mind  to  hold  many  picture  combinations  at  once  or  in  quick  suc- 
cession, is  not  there.  The  portrait  indicates  the  usual  American 
amiability,  domestic  kindliness,  and  aversion  to  cruel  sights  and 
cruel  sounds.  The  logical  faculty  which  compels  a  man  to  recon- 
cile his  theories,  to  unite  religion  and  conduct,  to  combine  princi- 
ple and  policy,  to  fuse  the  various  parts  of  his  philosophy  into  one 
non-self-contradicting  whole,  is  entirely  omitted.  The  chief  trait 
in  this  typical  portrait  is  ability  to  react  quickly  and  effectively  to 
stimuli  of  the  immediate  present,  an  esential  quality  in  a  prosper- 
ing species;  the  chief  lack  is  imagination." 


"THE  ART  OF   PLAGIARISM." 

"  nPHE  men  who  first  conceive  an  idea,  a  situation,  a  melody,  a 
•*■  color-scheme,"  Mr.  Edward  Wright  claims,"  are  insignifi- 
cant; the  men  who  best  conceive  these  things  are  great,"  He 
further  states  his  position  as  follows :  "  By  discovering  the  ma- 
terial of  art  one  acquires  no  right  over  it;  the  claim  to  a  title  in  it 
rests  on  incomparableness  of  form  alone."  He  denies  that  in 
showing  what  a  great  writer  derived  from  lesser  men  you  abate  his 
claim  to  originality.  We  quote  more  fully  some  characteristic 
passages  from  this  defense  of  plagiarism  {The  Contemporary  Re- 
view, April) : 

"  The  art  of  plagiarism  proper  is  best  seen  in  the  relations  be- 
tween poets  each  with  exceeding  gifts,  between  Vergil  and  Homer,. 
Shakespeare  and  Marlowe,  Wordsworth  and  Milton,  and  many 
others.  Of  all  acts  of  love  toward  the  dead  that  man  can  perform, 
this  is  the  sweetest  and  most  noble,  and  none  but  the  true  poet  can 
so  honor  the  friend  of  his  soul.  It  is  a  sign  of  communion,  a  sign 
of  the  spiritual  bond  uniting  the  singers  in  different  tongues,  of 
distant  times,  into  the  highest  of  earthly  fellowships.  As  the  ways 
of  a  child  are  molded  upon  the  ways  of  those  whom  he  likes,  so 
from  the  poet  he  loves  another  poet  may  unconsciously  receive 
certain  feelings,  turns  of  expression,  and  rhythms.  But  this  is  not 
all.  The  art  of  plagiarism  is  especially  shown  by  recalling  some 
exquisite  passage,  some  fine  phrase,  in  a  favorite  author,  and  lov- 
ingly recreating  it  out  of  joy  in  its  beauty,  by  deepening  the  mag- 
ical significance  with  which  in  some  moment  of  wonderful  emotion 
he  endowed  single  words  and  associations  of  words ;  in  enlarging 
his  slight  sketches  into  finished  pictures;  and,  above  all,  in  catch- 
ing the  peculiar  quality  and  tone  of  his  style  in  the  treatment  of 
some  situation  which  he  would  have  delighted  to  describe.  Ex- 
amples abound ;  in  fact,  they  are  contributive  to  the  esoteric  rel- 
ish in  good  poetry.  In  the  best  of  his  early  work  Shakespeare  is 
full  of  reminiscences  of  Marlowe,  to  whose  school  he  then  be- 
longed  

"  Plagiarism  is  an  art  in  which  the  finest  critical  power  is  exhib- 
ited by  means  of  creation.  To  understand  fully  another  man's 
work  is  to  create  it  anew  under  the  form  of  an  idea,  and  to  embody 
this  idea  in  another  artistic  mold  is  to  criticize  the  original  work 
in  the  best  manner.  The  greatest  of  poets  are  naturally  the  great- 
est of  critics;  their  plagiarism  is  appreciation  in  the  grand  style. 
When  the  creative  gift  of  a  poet  is  diminished  in  course  of  time, 
there  is  a  concurrent  loss  in  critical  perception." 

It  was  an  "amazing  genius  for  plagiarism,"  Mr.  Wright  claims, 
"  that  enabled  Victor  Hugo  to  enter  into  the  .spirit  of  every  new 
literary  movement  of  his  age  and  dominate  it." 

The  truth  of  Whitman's  dictum  that  "poems  distilled  from 
poems  pass  away  "  is  denied  : 

"  On  the  contrary,  it  is  the  rough-hewi  stuff,  such  as  Whitman 
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quarried  from  Hegel  and  Schelling,  which  must  crumble  into  dust, 
unless  some  great  artist,  by  giving  it  perfection  of  form,  make  it 
■worth  preservation  .  '  Distilled  thoughts  in  distilled  words,'  this 
is  an  excellent  description  of  the  '  Iliad.'  a  poem  composed  of 
bards  far  more  ancient  than  Homer,  and  written  by  him  in  an  arti- 
ficial epic  dialect  with  a  combination  of  primeval,  early  and  late 
forms  of  speech,  to  which  our  '  Wardour  Street'  English  is 
scarcely  a  parallel." 

A  poet,  Mr.  Wright  urges,  is  not  an  inventor,  a  "  maker,"  as  the 
Elizabethans,  following  "  the  unpoetic  Aristotle,"  used  to  claim, 
but  essentially  a  "  singer."  And  so  long  as  he  sings  with  sincerity 
and  clearness,  with  charm  or  grandeur,  "  it  matters  nothing  to  his 
fame  where  he  finds  the  subject-matter  of  his  song."  The  paper 
closes  with  the  following  pregnant  sentence  :  "  And  Homer  was 
not  the  first  plagiarist,  for  there  were  poets  before  Homer." 


\'atican  to  modern  liberalism,  as  a  student  of  the  career  and  char- 
acter of  the  Jews,  and  as  a  student  of  the  relations  between  re- 
ligion and  government  in  modern  France.  "  It  would  be  more 
concise,"  he  adds,  "and  no  less  accurate  to  say  that  he  is  known 
as  a  student  of  the  r61e  of  religion  in  modem  civilization." 


VISIT   OF   M.    LEROY-BEAULIEU. 

TV  /r  ANATOLE  LEROY-BEAULIEU,  who  has  come  to 
^^^  •  the  United  States  to  deliver  the  Hyde  lectures  at  Har- 
vard, is  the  seventh  of  the  annual  lecturers  brought  over  from 
France  by  the  Cercle  Frangais  de  I'Universitd  Harvard.  The 
press  notice  sent  out  by  the  New  York  bureau 
connected  with  this  lectureship  supplies  the 
following  particulars  concerning  the  eminent 
publicist,  who  is  a  member  of  the  French 
Institute,  and  a  brother  of  the  famous  econ- 
omist, Paul  Leroy-Beaulieu  : 

"  He  was  born  at  Lisieux.  in  Normandy, 
in  1842.  He  at  first  got  interested  in  crit- 
iques and  artistic  studies,  and  published  a 
work,  en+'t^led  '  ^'ne  Troupe  de  Comediens ' 
(1866/  io,.>jvvcci  oy  an  essay  on  '  La  Restaura- 
tion  de  nos  monuments  historiques  devant  I'art 
et  devant  le  budget.'  A  trip  which  he  made  to 
Russia  in  1872  gave  him  the  opportunity  to 
study  the  organization  and  the  customs  of  that 
country.  He  subsequently  returned  there  for 
an  extended  stay.  Upon  his  return,  in  1S81, 
he  became  professor  of  contemporary  history 
and  of  Oriental  affairs  at  the  Free  School  of 
Political  Science. 

"  He  was  elected  the  30th  of  April,  1887.  a 
member  of  the  Academy  of  Moral  and  Polit- 
ical Science.     Besides  which  he  is  president 
of    the    National   League    against    Atheism, 
president  of    the  Society  for  Social  Studies 
in  Paris,  president  of  the  Committee  for  the 
Protection    of  Social  Advancement   (against 
Collectivism);   he  was  chairman  at  the  Paris 
Universal  Exposition,  in  1900,  of  one  of  the   International  Jury 
classes,  which  considered  the  institutions  for  the  intellectual  bet- 
terment of  the  nations.     He  is  also  a  member  of  the  board  of  the 
society  for  arbitration  between  the  nations. 

"M.  Anatole  Leroy-Beaulieu  has  published  in  tlie  Revue  des 
Deux-Mondes  a  series  of  articles  which,  after  being  remodeled, 
have  formed  the  following  works :  '  Un  Empereur,  un  Roi,  un 
Pape,  une  Restauration  '  ("1379),  a  book  of  historical  criticism, 
which  has  been  translated  into  English,  bearing  on  politics  at 
the  time  of  the  Second  Empire ;  '  L'Empire  des  Tsars  et  les 
Russes'  (1887-1889;  translated  into  Engli.sh),  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant books  published  in  France  on  Russian  history  and  poli- 
tics; '  Un  Homme  d'E tat  russe  '  (Nicolas  Milutine;  1884);  Les 
Catholiques  lib^raux,  I'figlise  et  le  Libe'ralisme '  (1885);  'La 
France,  la  Russie  et  I'Europe '  (1888);  'La  Revolution  et  le 
Liberalisme'  (1890);  '  IsradI  chez  les  Nations'  (1894;  translated 
into  English) ;  '  La  Papautd,  le  Socialisme  et  la  D^mocratie ' 
(translated  into  English);  '  L'Antisdmitisme,'  a  lecture  given  at 
the  Catholic  Institute  ;  'Les  Doctrines  de  Haine.' 

Alvan  F.  Sanborn,  in  the  Boston  TV^^/zj^r/]^/,  divides  M.  Ana- 
tole Leroy-Beaulieu's  \vritings  under  four  heads,  which  reveal  him 
as  a  student  of  modem  Russia,  as  a  student  of  the  relations  of  the 
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A    DEFENSE   OF   "THE    SPLIT   INFINITIVE." 

npHERE  is  a  more  or  less  widespread  impression  that  it  is  httle 
-■■  less  than  a  grammatical  crime  to  insert  an  adverb  between 
the  sign  of  the  infinitive  to  and  its  verb.  Those  who  have  been 
tempted  to  indulge  in  this  practise,  but  have  been  restrained  by  a 
feeling  that  it  is  unnatural  and  unidiomatic,  will  be  pleased  to 
know  that  the  usage  is  defended  by  so  eminent  an  authority  as 
Dr.  Thomas  R.  Lounsbury,  professor  of  English  in  Yale  Uni- 
versity.    He  writes  (in  Harpers  Magazine,  April): 

"  More  than  twenty  years  ago  the  late  Fitzedward  Hall — that 
terror  of  those  indulging  in  loose  and  unfounded  assertions  about 
usage — showed  conclusively  that  the  practise  of  inserting  words 
between  the  preposition  and  the  infinitive  went  back  to  the  four- 
teenth century,  and  that  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  it  has  prevailed 
ill  ever^'  century  since.  He  had  not  been  the 
only  one  to  observe  the  fact,  but  he  was  the 
first  to  announce  it  and,  above  all,  the  one  to 
establish  the  truth  of  it  by  a  wealth  of  illus- 
trative extracts  that  nobody  had  previously 
taken  the  pains  to  bring  together.  .  .  .The 
examples  he  adduced  are  not  to  be  sneered 
at  for  their  number  any  more  than  for  the 
quality- of  those  contributing  them.  They  be- 
gin with  Wyclif  in  the  fourteenth  century. 
He  is  found  employing  such  locutions — of 
which  I  have  modernized  the  orthography — 
as  '  to  this  manner  treat,'  '  to  never  have  re- 
ceived,' '  to  evermore  trow,'  and  others  of  a 
similar  nature.  The  following  century  was 
one  not  much  given  to  literature  of  any  sort ; 
but  examples  of  the  usage  are  fumished  by 
two  of  its  most  distinguished  names— Bishop 
Pecock  and  Sir  John  Fortescue.  Then  fol- 
low Lord  Berners  and  Tyndale  in  the  six- 
teenth century  and  in  the  succeeding  cen- 
turies Sir  Thomas  Browne,  Bentley,  Defoe, 
Dr.  Johnson,  Burke,  Southey,  Coleridge, 
Lamb,  De  Quincey,  Matthew  Arnold,  Charles 
Reade,  and  Ruskin.  Coming  down  to  the 
names  of  men  of  to-day.  Dr.  Hall  gave  ex- 
amples from  Herbert  Spencer  and  Leslie 
Stephen — to  name  two  out  of  several  from 
whom  he  cited  illustrations  of  the  practise. 
....  To  the  list  given  by  Dr.  Hall  can  be  added  examples  from 
the  writings  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  Byron,  Keats,  the  Brownings, 
Lowell,  and  Ohver  Wendell  Holmes.  Even  the  great  poet  of 
Scotland  has  to  be  included  among  the  offenders.  It  was  Bums 
who,  in  one  of  his  most  famous  pieces,  spoke  of  Wallace  as  one 

Who  dared  to  nobly  stem  tyrannic  pride." 

The  reasons  which  have  led  to  the  wide  extension  of  the  "  split 
infinitive  "  in  modern  English  are  declared  by  Professor  Lounsbury 
to  be  quite  obvious.  They  are  bound  up  in  "  that  conscious  or  un- 
conscious effort  always  going  on  in  language  to  give  greater  pre- 
cision or  strength  to  the  meaning."     We  quote  furtlier : 

"  The  users  of  speech  feel,  whether  rightly  or  wrongly,  that  they 
can  secure  either  added  clearness  or  added  force  by  putting  the 
qualifying  adverb  directly  before  the  verb  it  qualifies.  There  are 
numerous  instances  where  the  adoption  of  the  word-order  usually 
followed  occasions  a  certain  degree  of  ambiguity.  Scores  of  illus- 
trations could  be  found  from  the  works  of  well-known  writers. 
Let  us  take,  for  example,  one  from  the  dedication  to  Lyttelton  of 
the  novel  of  '  Tom  Jones.'  '  I  have  endeavored  strongly  to  incul- 
cate,' wrote  Fielding, '  that  virtue  and  innocence  can  scarce  ever 
be  injured  but  by  indiscretion.'     In  this  sentence  does  stroHgiy 
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xaodMy  endeavored  or  inculcate  ?  It  can  do  either  properly  and 
tho  little  doubt  exists  in  this  instance,  cases  are  always  likely  to  oc- 
cur in  which  the  sense  will  be  distinctly  uncertain." 

Professor  Lounsbury  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  "  the  universal 
adoption  of  this  usage  is  as  certain  as  anything  in  the  future  well 
can  be." 


symbolist  and  mystic,  who  is  artist  as  well,  is  to  set  his  revelations 
before  the  world  as  best  he  may,  in  songs  and  poems,  or  by  the 
chisel  and  the  brush.  The  poet,  according  to  this  philosophy,  is  a 
great  magician,  conjuring  with  spiritual  powers,  holding  up  sym- 
bols before  the  world,  whose  immortal  moods  work  their  will  with 


man. 


THE   MYSTICISM    OF  W.   B.   YEATS. 

"  T  IKE  his  contemporary  and  fellow  mystic,  Maeterlinck,  he  is 
-*--'  a  leader  in  a  movement  which  now  seems  gathering  force 
against  that  externality  in  life  of  which  the  theater  of  the  day  is 
the  great  monument."  In  these  words  Mr.  Horatio  Sheafe  Krans, 
in  his  new  volume  in  the  "  Contemporary  Men  of  Letters  Series," 
on"  William  Butler  Yeats  and  the  Irish  Literary  Revival,"  indicates 
the  particular  position  which  he  deems  Mr.  Yeats  to  hold  in  con- 
temporary' letters.  He  devotes  considerable  space  to  an  exposi- 
tion of  the  point  of  view  of  mystics  like  Jacob  Boehme  and 
William  Blake,  and  shows  Mr.  Yeats's  position  in  the  line  of  suc- 
cession. Speaking  of  the  latter's  collection  of  essays,  entitled 
"  Ideas  of  Good  and  Evil,"  he  says : 

"  A  neophyte  in  mysticism  will  perhaps  find  no  better  prepara- 
tion— so  far  as  the  written  word  is  concerned— for  initiation  into 
the  cult  than  that  offered  by  these  essays,  where  the  author,  with 
a  firm  hand  and  with  all  the  clearness  the  subject  permits,  orders 
his  company  of  subtle  and  elusive  ideas,  leads  the  reader  on  to 
his  point  of  view,  and  creates  the  condition  of  mind  most  favor- 
able to  the  reception  of  the  mystic  faith.  To  understand  the  im- 
aginative work  of  Mr.  Yeats,  some  acquaintance  with  his  philo- 
sophical doctrines  is  indispenable,  for  poems,  stories,  and  plays  do 
not  adequately  light  up  each  other.  Any  attempt  at  a  brief  sum- 
mary of  these  doctrines,  gathered  from  his  own  illustration  and  ex- 
position, will  seem  to  those  of  mystic  leanings  to  give  no  more 
than  a  crude  and  imperfect  notion  of  them.  But  the  good  inten- 
tion of  providing,  for  those  who  love  poetry  and  are  disinclined  to 
prose  disquisition,  a  standpoint  from  which  much  that  is  obscure 
can  be  seen  clearly,  may  serve  as  an  excuse  for  such  an  attempt. 

"The  mysticism  of  Mr.  Yeats,  like  the  mysticism  of  many  times 
and  many  countries,  holds  to  a  belief  in  one  great  mind,  one  great 
memory,  the  mind  and  memory  of  nature  herself.  Of  this  great 
mind  and  memory  our  minds  and  memories  are  a  part,  sometimes 
separated  from  it,  sometimes  passing  over  into  it  and  bearing 
away  treasures  of  eternal  wisdom.  This  great  mind  is,  first  of  all, 
the  dwelling-place  of  the  immortal  moods,  those  '  disembodied 
powers  whose  footsteps  over  our  hearts  we  call  emotions,'  the 
gods  of  an  earlier,  the  angels  of  a  later,  dispensation,  and  the  real 
rulers  of  the  world,  in  whose  hands  are  the  destinies  of  men.  It 
is  the  storehouse  also  of  the  perfect  images  of  all  things,  in  imita- 
tion of  which  the  world  is  being  continually  remade,  somewhat 
after  the  Platonic  fashion  ;  and  of  the  symbols,  which  in  the  great 
memory  are  inseparably  associated  with  the  memorable  personages, 
passions,  and  events  of  the  ages." 

Of  symbols  in  general,  Mr.  Krans  remarks  that  they  "  come  into 
existence  when  streams  of  intense  passion  or  spiritual  experiences 
of  any  kind  are  poured  about  human  forms  or  the  forms  of  ma- 
terial things,  until  these  passions  and  experiences  become,  as  it 
were,  absorbed  in  the  forms  inherent  in  them."  Such  symbols 
may  be  fashioned  "by  the  artist,  by  the  great  memory,  or  by  the 
mere  association  of  material  and  spiritual  things,"  and,  in  the  view 
of  the  symbolist,  they  "  transcend  particular  time  and  place,  pass 
beyond  death,  and  in  a  sense  become  immortal  souls."  We  quote 
again : 

"  These  beliefs  as  to  the  great  memory  and  .symbolism  are 
brought  into  relation  with  Mr.  Yeats's  philosophy  of  poetry 
through  his  conception  of  the  imagination.  The  imagination  in 
his  view  is  the  winged  messenger  between  the  immortal  world  of 
the  great  memory  and  man.  Before  it,  in  its  moments  of  exalta- 
tion, in  mystic  trance,  in  madness,  or  in  deep  meditation,  the  great 
mind  unfolds  itself  in  symbols.  It  leaves  in  the  imagination  these 
shapes  of  wisdom  with  souls  of  beauty,  forms  at  whose  heart  are 
the  moods  and  impulses  that  rule  man  and  society.  In  these  rev- 
elations the  mystic  finds  his  great  happiness,  and  the  task  of  the 


These  views,  Mr.  Krans  points  out,  make  the  invocation  of 
spiritual  influences  upon  the  world  the  true  function  of  art.  Hence 
realism  must  be  discarded.  The  business  of  art,  we  read,  "  is  not 
with  thought  and  criticism,  but  with  revelation  and  invocation." 

The  bearing  which  the  ideas  of  this  mystic  philosophy  have 
upon  the  conduct  of  life  is  discussed  by  the  author  both  in  general 
and  in  the  particular  case  of  the  writer  under  examination.  The 
mystic,  who  contemns  the  ordinary  business  of  life  and  urges  a 
"  withdrawal  from  the  turmoil  and  struggle  of  life,  through  freeing 
the  mind  from  restlessness  and  self-seeking,  and  cultivating  in  the 
extreme  meditative  and  intuitive  methods,"  ends  at  last  in  a  phil- 
osophic quietism  and  a  moral  inertia.  A  further  logical  outgrowth 
of  this  mystical  philosophy  is  deduced  as  follows : 

"From  it  comes  also  the  doctrine,  overriding  morality  as  quiet- 
ism neglects  it,  that  man  should  abandon  himself  without  restraint 
to  the  passion  that  rules  in  his  breast.  And  this  doctrine  is  justi- 
fied by  the  conception  of  the  soul  as  an  entity  distinct  from  the 
body,  and  incapable  of  being  soiled  by  the  sins  of  the  body.  Mo- 
rality is  a  practical  matter,  based  upon  the  small  prudences  that 
make  for  the  body's  well-being.  With  this  the  soul  has  no  con- 
cern. On  the  contrary,  it  is  on  the  wings  of  intense  and  unmixed 
passions,  as  well  as  in  meditation  and  trance,  that  the  soul  escapes 
into  an  immortal  state  of  pure  being.  Man,  then,  should  follow 
the  devices  of  his  heart,  evil  or  good,  as  the  chance  may  be,  with 
the  wings  of  the  wind,  for  spiritual  happiness  overtakes  those  alike 
who  have  sought  it  in  asceticism,  or  in  abandonment  to  desire,  '  in 
the  Holy  Sepulchre,  or  in  the  wine-vat.'  " 

Between  the  views  of  Mr.  Yeats  and  those  of  Blake  and  the 
French  symbolists  and  mystics,  Mr.  Krans  asserts  that  there  are 
many  correspondences.  He  draws  the  following  comparison  be- 
tween the  former  and  his  Belgian  contemporary  and  fellow  mystic 
Maeterlinck  : 

"  Mr.  Yeats  is  the  finer  artist,  with  a  gift  beyond  that  of  Maeter- 
linck for  giving  concrete  form  to  difficult  and  subtle  ideas.  He 
has  also  a  more  intimate  sense  of  relationship  with  spiritual  powers 
and  more  of  the  religious  impulse  that  grows  out  of  it.  But  the 
strongest  contrast  between  the  two  men  will  be  found  to  lie  in  their 
ethics.  Maeterlinck  at  first,  like  Mr.  Yeats,  held  the  soul  a  sep- 
arate entity,  unaffected  by  the  acts  of  the  body.  But  in  '  Monna 
Vanna,'  and  in  the  essays  that  followed  '  Le  Tr^sor  des  Humbles,' 
his  views  change  radically,  and  the  well-being,  even  the  existence, 
of  the  soul  is  made  to  depend  on  the  choices  that  it  makes  in  the 
sphere  of  conduct.  The  mysticism  of  Mr.  Yeats  is  consumed  with 
a  thirst  for  supernatural  knowledge,  and,  in  seeking  it,  he  cares 
little  or  nothing  for  its  practical  bearing  upon  the  life  of  man  in 
its  moment  of  mortal  existence.  On  the  contrary,  Maeterlinck's 
great  desire  is  the  amelioration  of  man's  estate  here  and  now, 
while  he  walks  the  earth  and  draws  this  mortal  breath.  He  sends 
his  thoughts  ranging  in  the  darkness  that  they  may  bring  back 
balm  for  the  heart's  wounds,  solace  for  care,  and  a  store  of  wisdom 
for  the  conduct  of  life. 

"These  mystic  behefs  and  the  doctrines  of  symbolism,  as  Mr. 
Yeats  understands  them,  rest  entirely  upon  a  supernatural  basis. 
They  can  commend  themselves  only  to  those  who  find  for  them  a 
supernatural  sanction.  To  a  rational  sanction  they  do  not  pretend. 
The  same  holds  good  of  the  ethics  that  goes  with  the  mysticism. 
Those  who  do  not  share  Mr.  Yeats's  views  of  the  supernatural  and 
of  man's  relation  to  it  will  not  be  apt  to  assent  to  a  quietism  that 
makes  no  attempt  to  come  to  terms  with  life,  relaxes  its  grip  upon 
it,  turns  its  eye  inward,  and  in  so  doing  counts  the  world  well  lost. 
Nor  will  they  be  likely  to  assent  to  the  alternative  of  giving  the 
loose  rein  to  the  passions  and  riding  rough-shod  over  all  that,  from 
the  moralist's  standpoint,  makes  for  the  well-being  of  the  body 
and  the  spirit.  But  Mr.  Yeats's  practise  is  better  than  his  preach- 
ing. He  is,  in  fact,  always  ready  to  lend  a  band  to  every  practical 
movement  that  makes  for  the  welfare  of  Ireland  ;  he  is  an  enthusi- 
astic dramatic  reformer  with  a  propaganda;  and  the  moral  tone 
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and  total  tendency  of  his  poetr}-  is  pure,  high, 
and  above  reproach.  Decadent — that  word  of 
uncertain  import— has  been  now  and  again  ap- 
plied to  his  poetr}'.  It  has  no  meaning  ex- 
cept in  relation  to  his  theoretical  ethics." 


MUSIC    IN  THE   COLLEGES. 


M 


UCH  has  been  said  in  the  press  of  late 
on  the  subject  of  the  teaching  of  music 
in  colleges.  According  to  Mr.  Uaniel  Greg- 
ory Mason,  the  net  result  of  all  this  discussion 
has  been  quite  as  confusing  as  clarifying,  and 
he  sets  himself  the  task  to  make  more  clear 
and  salient  "  one  or  two  essential  discrimina- 
tions." To  the  question,  What  has  music  to 
offer  the  average  college  man  ?  he  answers, 
"  A  lifelong  source  of  pleasure  and  a  genuine 
and  important  element  in  personal  culture." 
For  this  reason  he  believes  that  all  colleges 
should  offer  students  the  opportunity  of  hear- 
ing great  music  as  a  means  of  education. 
He  would  have  the  performance  of  master 
works  by  resident  or  visiting  musicians  sup- 
plemented by  the  playing  over,  by  the  students  themselves,  on 
mechanical  or  self-playing  instruments,  of  the  works  heard  and  to 
be  heard.     He  writes  (in  The  Outlook,  New  York,  April  23) : 

"  This  would  be  a  working  tool  quite  analogous  to  the  home- 
study  of  photographs  by  an  art  class,  preparatory  to  a  visit  to  the 
museum  to  see  the  actual  painting.  There  is  still  much  prejudice 
among  musicians  against  '  piano-players,'  because  they  lack  ex- 
pression, light  and  shade,  touch,  the  personal  quality.  But  in 
course  of  time  we  shall  inevitably  come  to  value  them  as  indis- 
pensable educational  tools,  for  they  present  the  skeleton  of  the 
music  to  every  student,  however  devoid  he  may  be  of  physical 
dexterity  and  of  temperament;  they  present  it  in  such  a  way  that 
it  can  be  repeated  at  will,  examined  in  detail,  and  minutely  com- 
pared with  the  score  or  printed  record  of  the  music,  and  they  pre- 
sent it  in  its  nakedness  and  lowest  terms,  so  to  speak,  stripped  of 
the  momentary  and  ofttimes  factitious  and  misleading  '  interpreta- 
tion '  of  an  ill-educated  or  perverse  performer.  In  using  them,  one 
not  only  has  the  sense  that  one  is  '  nmning  the  thing  oneself,' 
which  is  an  immense  stimulus  to  genuine  study  and  self-develop- 
ment, but  one  also  gets  at  close  quarters  with  the  composer's 
thought,  instead  of  receiving  it  filtered  and  distorted  through  an 
intermediate  person." 

In  addition,  Mr.  Mason  suggests  as  indispensable  to  a  college  a 
course  of  lectures,  as  far  as  possible  untechnical, "  taking  up  music 
much  as  the  literary  lectures  now  universally  adopted  in  colleges 
take  up  literature."  The  training  of  the  special  student  he  would 
leave  entirely  to  the  technical  musical  schools.  He  sums  up  his 
position  as  follows : 

"  I  have  tried  to  point  out  in  this  paper  that,  in  the  first  place, 
there  is  a  sharp  distinction  to  be  drawn  between  the  average  stu- 
dent, who  should  have  music  presented  to  him  as  a  '  humanity,'  or 
subject  of  general  interest  to  be  pursued  through  familiarity-  with 
its  substance  and  an  examination  of  its  principles  and  affinities,  and 
the  special  student  who  should  labor  at  its  technical  difficulties  in 
the  spirit  of  the  artist  without  dissipating  his  attention  on  other 
things;  and  that,  in  the  second  place,  the  proper  opportunities  for 
the  former  student  are  to  be  found  in  the  college,  the  methods  of 
which  are  literary  and  social,  and  the  proper  training  for  the  latter 
is  afforded  by  the  special  school,  the  methods  of  which  are  tech- 
nical and  individual.  Finally,  I  believe  that  music  can  never  take 
the  place  it  deserves  in  our  national  civilization  without  the  help 
of  both  these  classes  of  men.  The  man  of  the  world,  the  college 
graduate,  is  the  natural  patron  of  art;  without  his  social  influence, 
the  authority  of  his  favorable  opinion,  and  the  practical  backing 
of  his  money,  music  can  not  be  supported  as  it  needs  to  be.  And 
without  the  special  skill  of  the  musician  all  the  patronage  in  the 
world  will  count  for  nothbg;  the  composer  is  the  man  who  con- 


centrates,  focuses,   and    makes    effective  all 
the  musical  activitv  of  the  nation." 


THE   LATE   DR.   SAMUEL  SMILES. 

Author  of  "  Self-Help,"  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable publishing  successes  of  the  nine- 
teenth century. 


DEATH    OF    THE   VENERABLE 
AUTHOR   OF     "SELF-HELP." 

SINCE  the  publication,  some  fifty  years 
ago,  of  "  Self-Help,  with  Illustrations  of 
Character  and  Conduct,"  the  book  has  been 
translated  into  nearly  a  score  of  languages, 
and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  copies  have 
been  sold.  From  the  commercial  point  of 
\iew,  we  are  told,  it  was  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable publishing  successes  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.  The  author.  Dr.  Samuel 
Smiles,  died  in  London  on  April  16,  at  the  ad- 
vanced age  of  ninety-two.  His  death,  states 
the  New  York  Outlook,  "will  recall  to  tens 
of  thousands  of  readers  the  profit  and  incen- 
tive to  effort  that  they  have  received  through 
his  books."  "Duty,"  "Thrift,"  and  "Char- 
acter," from  the  same  pen,  while  less  known 
than  the  famous  "  Self-Help,"  are  naturally 
classified  with  it.  The  Outlook  claims  that 
while  the  sophisticated  critic  may  smile  at  the  truisms  and  apho- 
risms in  these  books,  it  is  beyond  question  that  they  have  in  a 
large  way  proved  an  incentive  to  character-building.  We  quote 
the  following  brief  account  of  the  author's  life  from  the  Springfield 
Reptiblican  : 

"  Mr.  Smiles  was  the  son  of  a  Scotch  country  doctor,  who  died, 
leaving  his  wife  with  eleven  children  to  educate.  He  went  to  the 
schools  of  his  native  place,  Haddington,  then  to  Edinburgh  Uni- 
versity, where  he  got  his  doctor's  degree;  and  he  practised  as  a 
surgeon  for  some  years.  Afterward  he  was  editor  of  the  Leeds 
Times,  and  later  was  engaged  in  railway  offices,  retiring  in  1866  to 
give  his  time  to  the  work  by  which  he  is  known.  He  wrote  [be- 
sides the  books  already  mentioned]  '  Lives  of  the  Engineers,'  life 
of  '  Thomas  Edward,  Naturalist' — who  was  a  coJabler  to  the  end 
of  his  days,  but  a  fellow  of  the  Linnean  Society ;  '  Life  of  Robert 
Dick,  Baker,  of  Thurso,  Geologist  and  Botanist';  'Life  and 
Labor,  or  Characteristics  of  Men  of  Culture  and  Genius  ' ;  '  Life 
of  George  Moore,  Merchant  and  Philanthropist';  an  interesting 
account  of  '  The  Huguenots  after  the  Edict  of  Nantes,'  and  '  Life 
of  John  Murray:  a  Publisher  and  His  Friends.'  He  also  was  a 
constant  contributor  to  The  Qua>-terly  Review  and  other  period- 
icals. The  helpful  nature  of  his  writings  brought  all  his  honors. 
France  made  him  Chevalier  of  Sts.  Maurice  and  Lazare ;  Servia 
made  him  Knight  Commander  of  St.  Sava;  his  university  gave 
him  the  degree  of  LL.D.  The  later  years  of  his  life  were  spent  in 
London.  He  had  a  large  family,  extending  to  the  third  genera- 
tion, and  beyond  his  ninetieth  birthday  he  was  still  strong  and 
took  long  walks  every  day." 

Dr.  Smiles's  "Life  of  John  Murray"  has  been  characterized  as 
one  of  the  most  entertaining  works  of  literary  reminiscence  of  our 
times.  His  "  Memoirs,"  prepared  in  his  later  years,  await  publi- 
cation. 

NOTES. 

Mr.  Andrew  Lang  admits  himself  not  susceptible  to  the  quality  of  George 
Ade's  humor.  He  finds  "  Fables  in  Slang,"  which  he  reviews  in  The  Daily  News 
( London) ,  "  incomparably  tedious,"  and  asks :  "  Is  humor,  like  morals,  an  af- 
fair of  climate  and  environment  i  Are  things  funny  in  Chicago  which  are  sad- 
dening in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  ? " 

Mrs.  Sara  Jane  Clarke  Li ppincott,  better  known  by  her  pseudonym  of 
"  Grace  Greenwood,"  died  at  New  Rochelle  on  the  21st  of  April.  She  was  born 
at  Pompey,  New  York,  in  1823.  Her  chief  success  was  as  a  writer  for  children. 
"  To  most  of  the  young  people  of  to-day,"  says  the  Philadelphia  Press,  "  Grace 
Greenwood  was  but  a  name  ;  to  most  elder  ones  she  was  a  pleasant  memory." 

The  theory  that  good  reading  goes  far  to  make  good  citizenship  has  been  ad- 
vanced by  Mr.  Sidney  Lee  in  a  recent  lecture.  It  was  Matthew  Arnold  who  de- 
clared that  commercial  and  military  supremacy  would  pass  to  the  nations  that 
value  intelligence.  The  lecturer  advocated  good  books  as  a  means  of  promoting 
the  general  intelligence.  "  But  the  chief  interest  of  Mr.  Lee's  address,"  says  The 
Evening  Post  (New  York),  "  lay  in  the  definition  it  afforded  of  pernicious  litera- 
ture. Not  the  bad  books,  but  the  stupid  and  vapid  ones  are  dangerous  to  the 
state." 
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SCIENCE    AND    INVENTION. 


HOW   TO    POSTPONE   OLD   AGE. 

THAT  it  is  possible,  by  adopting  a  daily  regimen  in  line  with 
modern  scientific  knowledge,  to  defer  the  approach  of  old 
age  is  the  opinion  of  Dr.  J.  Madison  Taylor,  who  has  published  a 
series  of  three  articles  upon  "  The  Conservation  of  Energy  in  those 
of  Advancing  Years."  in  the  February,  March,  and  April  numbers 
of  The  Popular  Science  Monthly.  In  the  last  of  these  articles  the 
writer  formulates  his  hygienic  prescriptions  for  those  who  have 
passed  the  age  of  three  score  years  and  ten.     Says  Dr.  Taylor: 

"  It  will  be  found  that  the  evidence  of  those  who  have  studied 
this  subject  most  carefully  shows  that  normal  bodily  exercises  are 
not  to  be  forbidden,  but  rather  encouraged.  Per  contra,  if  bodily 
activities  are  not  pursued,  there  must  inevitably  follow  much  more 
rapid  retrograde  changes  in  all  the  tissues.  In  respect  to  the  diet 
it  is  universally  admitted  that  after  middle  life  the  amount  of  food 
taken  should  be  less  than  before  that  time,  and  the  changes  in  diet 
should  be  rather  to  use  less  of  the  structure-fonning  materials,  tho 
not  always  to  exclude  them.  Again,  there  should  be  used  rela- 
tively little — indeed,  as  little  as  possible,  of  stimulating  articles  of 
food,  which  make  more  for  acceptability  than  necessity.  In  short, 
the  simple  rule  should  be  observed  of  eating  no  more  than  per- 
fectly normal  appetite  craves,  and  as  little  as  possible  of  those 
things  taken  because  they  are  agreeable.  As  the  period  of  old  age 
is  readied,  by  which  is  meant  about  seventy  years,  the  regimen 
should  be  markedly  simplified  and  always  taken  with  the  greatest 
deliberation.  A  general  rule  is  recognized  to  obtain  in  most  cases, 
that  the  more  nearly  the  diet  is  reduced  to  bread  and  milk  and 
fruits  the  longer  will  the  person  live  and  enjoy  good  health 

"  Some  persons  can  get  along  best  with  long  intervals  between 
feeding;  others,  the  majority,  do  better  by  taking  small  amounts 
of  food  at  short  intervals.  The  evacuations  appear  lacking  in 
activity,  and  must  be  encouraged  by  rational  measures,  but  not 
forced  by  purgative  or  strongly  diuretic  drugs.  This  is  best  met 
by  suitable  articles  of  diet,  bulky  and  yet  not  calculated  to  pro- 
duce fermentative  changes.  Such  qualities  are  found  in  fruits, 
nuts,  cereal  compounds,  and  salads.  Probably  the  best  drink  is 
buttermilk,  which  seems  to  have  a  salutary  effect  on  the  action  of 
both  the  bowels  and  the  kidneys.  .  .  .  Overmuch  yeast  bread  is 
objectionable,  disturbing  digestion  and  encouraging  rigidities. 

"The  care  of  the  skin  is  of  paramount  importance,  and  the  first 
desideratum  is  to  employ  systematic  and  thorough  rubbing  and 
brushing  of  the  surface  from  head  to  heel.  The  fiesh  brush  or 
mitten  made  of  coarse  toweling,  used  by  the  patient  for  half  an 
hour  at  a  time  night  and  morning,  serves  many  admirable  ends, 
and  is  better  than  too  much  bathing.  .  .  .  The  skin  of  old  age 
tends  to  become  harsh,  rigid,  and  dry,  and  after  this  effleurage  it 
is  well  to  rub  into  the  body  a  certain  amount  of  some  oil,  and  it 
will  be  found  that  the  skin  will  take  up  thus  sometimes  an  enor- 
mous quantity.  ,  .  .  Old  people  are  sensitive  to  cold  because  their 
surface-resistance  is  lowered  and  their  heat-producing  powers  are 
waning.  The  tendency  shown  by  many  to  stay  indoors  and  keep 
themselves  overprotected  and  overclothed  is  a  grave  error.  This 
habit  should  be  overcome  gradually,  but  firmly,  and  the  patient 
should  be  in  the  open  air  as  much  as  possible,  the  clothing  used 
being  sufficient,  but  never  too  much 

"The  most  important  specific  recommendations  I  wish  to  offer 
for  the  postponement  of  the  degenerative  effects  of  age  and  for  the 
recovery  of  .so  much  of  the  normal  vigor  as  is  possible  in  each 
have  to  do  with  the  forms  and  qualities  of  the  exercises.  As  has 
been  shown,  the  tendency  of  the  tissues  in  advancing  age  is  to- 
ward a  steady  and  irretrievable  hardening  or  stiffening  or  loss  of 
elasticity,  due  to  normal  or  abnormal  increase  in  the  connective 
tissue." 

The  writer  here  illustrates  the  effect  of  this  loss  of  cellular 
activity,  especially  in  the  impairment  of  the  special  senses,  and 
asserts  that  much  of  the  dimness  of  vision,  loss  of  hearing,  and 
general  slowness  of  brain  action,  common  to  the  aged,  can  be  de- 
layed almost  indefinitely  by  the  employment  of  regulated  move- 
ments of  the  neck  and  upper  truncal  muscles.     He  continues  : 

"  What  is  true  of  these  structures  is  equally  true  of  the  abdom- 
inal viscera.     A  large  proportion  of  the  digestive  disturbances, 


even  of  those  in  earlier  middle  life,  are  due  to  a  relaxation  in  the 
supporting-tissues  of  the  great  organs  in  the  abdomen.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  dilatation  and  letting  down  of  the  stomach  will  be 
found  in  sixty  per  cent,  of  all  adult  persons.  .  .  .  This  produces  a 
series  of  alterations  in  the  relationships  of  the  organs,  and  particu- 
larly of  the  blood-vessels  and  structures  concerned  in  their  func- 
tion. .  .  .  The  first  thing  to  be  acquired  in  getting  rid  of  these 
defects  is  to  teach  the  person  to  stand  correctly  and  continue  to 
maintain  proper  attitudes  under  all  circumstances.  ...  If  the 
neck-bones  are  held  vertically,  the  ribs  well  lifted,  and  a  moderate 
degree  of  tension  exerted  upon  the  abdominal  walls,  the  viscera 
will  rest  upon  and  within  the  confines  of  the  pelvis,  and  this  posi- 
tion should  be  learned  and  practised ;  nor  is  it  at  all  difficult  if  the 
attention  is  directed  that  way  and  some  familiarity  acquired  in 
maintaining  the  correct  position.  The  body  can  not  be  held  in 
normal  attitudes  unless  the  skeletal  muscles  are  in  fairly  good 
tone.  Most  of  these  effects  can  be  secured  by  a  skilful  use  of 
breathing  exercises.  ...  In  short  .  .  .  attention  to  proper  atti- 
tudes, involving  economies  in  interorganic  relationships,  is  the  one 
fundamental  factor  in  postponing  senile  changes. 

"  The  exhaustion  after  fatigue  is  not  well  recovered  from  in  the 
aged,  and  hence  it  is  not  permissible  to  maintain  protracted  activ- 
ities; these  should  be  supplemented  by  definite  periods  of  rest, 
and  if  the  heart  be  not  strong,  this  should  be  taken  lying  down ; 
but  this  is  no  reason  to  encourage  complete  inaction." 

The  use  of  inorganic  drugs.  Dr.  Taylor  tells  us  in  concluding, 
has  little  place  in  relieving  the  disorders  of  the  old,  altho  the  use 
of  natural  mineral  waters  may  be  effective,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
they  contain  salts  that  exert  a  solvent  action  on  lime  salts  or  other 
adventitious  substances.  Drugs,  however,  serve  only  a  temporaiy 
purpose,  and  the  real  defensive  measure  against  old  age  is  to  aid 
oxidation  of  the  tissues  by  all  rational  means,  including  special 
movements  and  stimulation  of  the  vasomotor  mechanism  of  the 
great  eliminating  organs. 


WHY   WE   ARE    RIGHT-HANDED. 

TO  judge  from  the  recent  discussions  of  ambidexterity,  experts 
seem  to  be  at  loggerheads  on  the  subject.  According  to 
some,  right-handedness  is  unnatural  and  should  not  be  encouraged, 
while  others  maintain  that  it  depends  on  some  peculiarity  of  brain 
structure,  regarding  which  there  seems  to  be  no  general  agree- 
ment. We  recently  quoted  a  writer  in  a  London  medical  journal 
who  strongly  urged  the  cultivation  of  both-handedness.  Below  we 
reproduce  a  communication  from  Dr.  Austin  Flint  in  The  Sun 
(New  York,  April  17),  in  which  he  states  his  belief  that  right- 
handedness  is  normal.     Says  Dr.  Flint : 

"About  94  per  cent,  of  otherwise  normal  persons  use  the  right 
hand  in  preference  to  the  left ;  6  per  cent,  are  either  left-handed 
or  ambidextrous;  one-third  of  the  6  per  cent,  are  ambidextrous. 
Left-handedness  is  practically  an  abnormality,  and  is  often  asso- 
ciated with  defective  moral  sense.  Of  a  hundred  criminals,  19 
were  left-handed,  these  including  assassins,  incendiaries,  and  bur- 
glars. Highwaymen,  however,  presented  the  normal  proportion. 
The  largest  proportion  of  left-handedness  was  in  incendiaries — 
28. 5  per  cent.  According  to  these  figures,  68.4  per  cent,  of  the 
left-handed  are  not  to  be  classed  as  criminals. 

"  The  normal  man  not  only  is  right-handed,  but  he  uses  the  right 
leg  and  the  right  eye  in  preference  to  the  left.  The  reverse  is  true 
of  the  left-handed.  As  the  action  of  nerves  going  to  and  coming 
from  the  cerebrum  is  crossed,  right-handedness  points  to  predom- 
inance of  the  left  half  of  the  brain  ;  but  it  has  been  shown  that  the 
left  brain  exceeds  the  right  in  weight  only  about  one-eighth  of  an 
ounce.  Why  the  left  brain  predominates  has  not  been  satisfac- 
torily explained  by  anatomists;  but  it  has  been  noted  that  the 
brain  is  more  complex  on  the  left  side  in  the  right  handed  and  on 
the  right  side  in  the  left-handed.  The  only  possible  explanation 
of  the  greater  weight  of  the  left  side  of  the  brain  is  in  the  fact  that 
the  arteries  going  to  the  left  side  usually  are  larger  than  those  on 
the  right.  There  are  no  observations  in  regard  to  the  comparative 
size  of  the  arteries  on  the  two  sides  in  left-handed  persons. 

"  Generally  it  is  true  that  the  members  of  the  right  side  are 
stronger  than  the  left,  particularly  the  arm  ;  but  this  is  not  always 
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Fit;.   2.— COMMON    CARLINE  THISTLE. 

I.  Normal  plant.     2.  Fasciated  plant. 


the  case,  even  in  the  right-handed,  altho  the  right  hand  is  more 
conveniently  and  easily  used  than  the  left.  In  many  feats  of 
strength  the  left  arm  appears  less  powerful  than  the  right  because 
thsre  is  less  command  over  the  muscles." 

Dr.  Flint  acknowledges  that  it  is  not  yet  possible  to  explain 
why  the  left  side  of  the  brain  has  peculiar  psychic  functions  not 
possessed  by  the  right  side ;  but  he  nevertheless  asserts  that  intel- 
lectual processes  take  their  origin  mainly — and  in  some  instances 
entirely — from  the  left  half  of  the  cerebrum.  Altho  two  eyes  are 
necessary  to  perfect  vision,  the  psychic  visual 
center,  which  receives  ideas  or  meaning  con- 
veyed by  objects  seen,  is  on  the  left  side,  ex- 
cept in  the  left-handed.  The  same  is  true  of 
the  sense  of  hearing.  Aphasia  and  agraphia 
(inability  to  express  ideas  in  spoken  and  writ- 
ten language  respectively)  are  both  due  to  in- 
jury on  the  left  side  of  the  brain.  All  these 
conditions  are  reversed  in  the  left-handed. 
When  one  eye  is  used  as  a  means  of  forming 
a  judgment  or  opinion,  it  usually  is  the  right 
eye  for  the  right-handed  and  the  left  eye  for 
the  left-handed.     Dr.  Flint  goes  on  : 

"Curiously  enough,  it  has  lately  been  ob- 
served that  deaf-mutes  may  have  an  aphasia 
that  prevents  the  use  of  the  right  hand  in  the 
sign  language.  It  seems,  indeed,  that  move- 
ments, more  or  less  automatic,  may  be  ex- 
ecuted by  the  muscles  of  either  side — remembering  always  that 
muscles  of  the  left  as  well  as  of  the  right  side  may  be  educated  ; 
but  in  movements  that  involve  mental  operations  and  attention  at 
the  time  they  are  made  the  right  side  usually  predominates. 

"  Apart  from  the  question  of  education  of  muscles,  it  appears 
that  the  more  automatic  acts  are  performed  indifferently  by  either 
the  right  or  the  left  side;  but  movements  more 
closely  connected  with  direct  mental  operations 
are  made  preferably  by  right  muscles  in  the  right- 
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handed,  and  by  left  mus- 
cles in  the  left-handed. 

Still,  while  this  may  satisfactorily  explain  dextral  preem-inence,  it.^ 
does  not  explain  the  preeminence  of  the  left  side  of  the  brain." 


SOME   PLANT   MONSTROSITIES. 

THE  occurrence  of  deformity  and  monstrosity  in  animals  has 
been  carefully  studied,  aud  its  facts  and  laws  constitute  the 
science  of  teratology.  The  same  subject  in  the  vegetable  world 
has  not  been  so  closely  investigated,  altho 
numbers  of  plant  monstrosities  have  been 
recognized  and  named.  Some  of  these — par- 
ticularly that  known  as  "  fasciation "  or  the 
alteration  of  a  single  stem  into  a  fascia  or 
bundle— are  described  and  discussed  in  La 
Nature  (April  9)  by  M.  Virgile  Brandis- 
court,  secretary  of  the  Linnasan  Society  of 
the  North  of  France.     Says  this  botanist: 


FIG.  5.  — VARIOUS    MONSTROSITIES    OF    THE    LAN- 
CIOLATED   PLANTAIN. 


"  P'asciation  affects  not  only  herbaceous, 
but  also  ligneous  plants.  In  trees  it  is  never 
the  principal  trunk  that  is  affected,  but  only 

branches 

"  It  might  be  thought  that  the  bundle  results 
from  the  union  of  several  stems,  but  modem 
teratologists  see  in  it  an  unrolling,  or,  to  use 
a  more  exact  word,  borrowed  from  geometry, 
the  '  development '  of  the  fibrovascular  cylin- 
der. In  fact,  a  section  of  a  fasciated  stem 
shows — at  least  in  its  central  part — the  vessels  arranged  in  a  sim- 
ple layer.  ...  In  the  case  of  a  union,  we  should  observe  a  series 
of  circles  equal  in  number  to  that  of  the  united  stems.  In  aspar- 
agus we  may  see  the  two  phenomena — fasciation  and  union — oc- 
curring at  the  same  time. 
"  Certain  of  these  accidental  modifications  have  been  fixed  by 
cultivation..  .  .  To  what  are  they  due?  No 
one  knows.  They  appear  at  random,  and 
attack  certain  individuals  while  sparing  their 


FIG.  6.— PICRIS   HIERACOIDES. 

I.  Normal  plant.    2.  Fasciated  plant. 


FIG.   7.      .shepherd's    purse. 

I.  Normal  plant.    2.  Fasciated  plant. 
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neighbors.  Moquin  Tandon  asserts  that  these  anomalies  are 
provoked  by  an  excess  of  nourishment :  but  he  has  not  proved  his 
point. 

"The  nature  of  the  soil  must  also  have  some  influence  on  vege- 
table monstrosities.  The  little  trefoil  represented  in  Fig.  3  was 
raised  on  dredgings  composed  largely  of  carbonate  of  lime.  .  .  . 
We  know  that,  according  to  the  theory  set  forth  by  Goethe  in  his 
'  Metamorphosis  of  Plants,'  all  the  organs  of  flowers  are  only 
transformed  leaves.  We  may  follow  easily  in  the  flower  of  certain 
water-lilies,  for  instance,  the  stages  of  this  transformation.  To 
the  petaloidal  calyx,  greenish  without  and  white  within,  succeed 
the  petals,  which  become  smaller  and  smaller  until  we  have  the 
filaments  of  the  stamens. 

"  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  case  of  this  abnormal  trefoil  we  have 
a  '  regressive  '  modification  by  virtue  of  which  the  different  floral 
whorls  return  to  their  primitive  form.  .  .  .  All  these  fasciations. 
phyllanthies,  and  other  plant  deformities  are  of  great  interest.  It 
should  be  noted  that  the  classification  of  these  anomalies  and  the 
determination  of  the  species  in  which  they  are  observed  furnish 
only  a  sort  of  statistical  preface  to  the  study  of  vegetable  mon- 
strosities."—  Translation  n/aeie  forTuK  Literarv  Digest. 


A   CYLINDRICAL   DAM. 

ADAM  consisting  of  a  huge  cylinder  of  sheet-steel  that  can  be 
rolled  or  hoisted  out  of  reach  of  freshets  now  spans  the 
River  Main  at  Schweinfurt,  Germany.  Says  A.  Steens,  who  con- 
tributes a  description  of  this  curious  piece  of  mechanism  to  The 
Scientific  American  (April  16): 

"  As  the  river  is  one  subject  to  heavy  floods,  a  type  of  dam  that 
would  permit  a  very  rapid  discharge  of  the  freshet  water  had  to  be 


designed,  and  the  cylindrical  form,  arranged  to  roll  upward  above 
the  flood  level,  was  adopted.  .  .  .  Briefly,  it  is  a  hollow  cylinder 
of  sheet-steel,  on  each  end  of  which  is  fixed  a  toothed  wheel  which 
meshes  with  an  inclined  rack  built  in  each  abutment. 

"The  dam,  as  a  whole,  consists  first  of  a  sill  upon  which  the 
cylinder  in  its  lowermost  position  rests.  This  cylinder  is  6.56  feet 
in  diameter  and  extends  from  shore  to  shore,  a  distance  of  about 
35  meters  [116  feet].  W'hen  lowered,  this  enormous  cylinder  ef- 
fects a  rise  in  the  river  of  f)!2  feet. 

"Among  the  conditions  first  established  and  under  which  the 
dam  was  to  be  constructed  we  find  a  section  declaring  that  there 
were  to  be  erected  in  the  stream  no  piers  or  other  supports  that 
might  interfere  with  the  free  movement  of  the  ice  in  the  spring. 
Not  even  temporary  supports  that  could  be  removed  upon  the  gen- 
eral breaking  up  of  the  ice  or  even  at  the  close  of  navigation  were 
allowed,  simply  because,  in  order  to  insure  their  stability,  founda- 
tions or  the  like  would  have  been  necessary  to  sustain  them,  and 
these  would  become  permanent  obstructions  likely  to  be  damaged 
by  freshets. 

"The  cylinder,  in  its  lowest  position,  rests  on  a  sill  of  oak.  and 
the  tightness  of  the  dam  at  each  end  is  provided  for  by  a  band  of 
leather  around  the  periphery.  The  pressure  of  the  water  holds 
the  leather  against  the  sill 

"The  weight  of  the  cylinder  is  193,600  pounds.  The  operating 
apparatus  includes  two  steel  cables  of  1.8  inches  diameter,  each 
formed  of  six  strands.  The  two  cables  are  rolled  on  drums,  and 
to  raise  the  cylinder  above  high  water  (that  is  to  say,  13.12  feet) 
an  electric  motor  of  18  horse-power  is  employed,  and  the  operation 
takes  less  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  The  mechanism  is  also  pro- 
vided with  four  cranks,  by  means  of  which  the  dam  can  be  lifted 
by  hand.  The  cranks  drive  a  worm-gearing  through  chains,  and 
this  in  turn  meshes  with  a  train  of  gears  and  a  chain  to  the  hoist 
ing-drums." 


CYLINDRICAL  DAM  ACROSS  THE   RIVER   MAIN,  SCHWEINFURT,   GERMANY. 
Courtesy  of  'I'he  Scientific  American  (New  York). 
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RELATIONS  OF    PLANTS  TO    BIRDS  AND 
INSECTS. 

THAT  there  is  a  much  more  intimate  relation  between  the  fauna 
and  flora  of  a  region  than  we  should  ordinarily  suspect  is 
asserted  by  Elizabeth  G.  Britton,  writing  in  The  Plant  World. 
She  says : 

"  There  is  no  question  that  much  of  the  change  in  the  number 
and  habits  of  our  native  birds  is  due  to  the  changes  made  by  rrian 
in  the  extermination  of  the  native  plants  on  which  they  feed,  and 
that  many  of  the  insecticides  which  are  so  largely  in  use  in  agri- 
cultural communities  are  made  necessary  by  the  destruction  of  the 
natural  enemies  of  the  insects— the  birds — and  that  they  in  turn  do 
much  to  drive  the  birds  away.  That  the  balance  of  life  can  not  be 
disturbed  in  any  given  region  without  causing  countless  unforeseen 
changes  is  best  illustrated  by  Darwin's  story  regarding  the  connec- 
tion between  the  clover,  bumblebee,  mice,  cats,  and  old  maids. 
The  cat  has  also  become  a  strong  disturbing  factor  in  the  exter- 
mination of  our  wild  birds,  and  combined  with  the  destruction  of 
native  trees,  shrubs,  and  herbaceous  plants  the  surroundings  of  all 
our  cities  and  towns  will  account  in  a  great  measure  for  their  dis- 
appearance. Some  of  the  worst  insect  pests  are  not  natives  here, 
and  it  takes  some  time  for  the  native  birds  to  learn  to  like  them. 

" '  It  has  been  found  that  when  the  Colorado  beetle  or  potato-bug 
started  on  its  progress  eastward,  it  met  with  but  little  resistance 
until  it  reached  the  State  of  Iowa.  Here,  so  the  story  is  told,  a 
farmer  noticed  that  after  anointing  his  potato  vines  with  Paris 
green  a  number  of  rose-breasted  grosbeaks  lay  dead  on  the  ground 
in  the  morning.  He  watched  the  birds  and  found  that  they  were 
bolting  the  objectionable  insects  with  avidity.  The  grosbeak  was 
the  pioneer,  but  as  the  years  have  gone  by  other  eastern  birds  have 
conquered  their  distrust  of  the  new  food  and  relished  it.' 

"The  latest  observations  relate  to  the  cotton  boll  weevil,  which 
it  has  been  found  the  mocking-bird  will  eat.  It  seems  likely  but 
for  the  great  diminution  in  the  number  of  mocking-birds  the  Texas 
pest  would  never  have  gained  a  foothold,  or  that  with  more  strin- 
gent laws  for  protecting  them  the  great  problem  of  the  Southwest  is 
solved.  It  is  also  probable  that  ground-feeding  birds,  such  as  the 
grackles  and  pipilos,  would  probably  accomplish  quite  as  much. 

"  In  1896  the  United  States  Government  caused  the  food  of  the 
blue  jay  to  be  investigated.  It  was  found  that  three-fourths  of  its 
food  consists  of  vegetable  matter  and  that  the  remainder  was  com- 
posed mostly  of  insects.  It  was  found  that  they  ate  insects  every 
month  in  the  year,  the  percentage  varying  from  one  in  January  to 
sixty-six  in  August,  and  that  large  numbers  of  grasshoppers, 
crickets,  and  locusts,  as  well  as  the  caterpillars  of  the  browntail 
and  gypsy  moths,  are  destroyed  by  them. 

"There  is  no  question  that  bushes  and  trees  producing  juicy 
edible  fruits  are  very  attractive  to  birds,  and  that  robins,  thrushes, 
and  kingbirds  frequent  the  wild  cherry,  elder,  dogwood,  tupelo, 
and  viburnum  and  the  tangles  of  blackberries  as  long  as  there  is 
any  fruit  to  be  found.  In  the  fall  the  goldfinch  may  be  looked  for 
in  the  woody  tangles  of  composites  among  the  golden-rods  and 
asters  and  the  chickadees  on  the  sweet-gums  and  other  native 
trees  in  the  winter.  We  can  not  expect  the  native  birds  to  remain 
with  us  if  we  destroy  all  the  native  plants  and  in  place  of  their  fa- 
vorite food  and  nesting-places  give  them  cultivated  trees  and 
shrubs  and  smooth  grassy  lawns  !  It  makes  very  little  difference 
to  the  birds  what  man  does  if  he  does  not  disturb  them  and  leaves 
enough  food  and  shelter." 


The  Wounded  in  Naval  Actions.— The  best  methods 
to  follow  in  dealing  with  the  wounded  in  naval  actions  have  been 
discussed  often  of  late,  and  it  has  been  pointed  out  that  the  con- 
struction of  modem  ships  of  war  makes  prompt  and  efllicient  sur- 
gical aid  difficult.     Says  The  British  Medical  Journal  {A^rW  16): 

"  A  letter  from  Capt.  Lewis  Bayly,  of  the  Talbot,  describing  the 
naval  action  at  Chemulpo,  shows  that  these  difficulties  have  been 
proved  in  practise  to  be  very  considerable.  The  chaplain  of  the 
Variag  had  informed  Captain  Bayly  that  during  the  action  with 
the  Japanese  fleet  the  carrying  away  of  the  wounded  on  stretchers 
became  impossible.  Several  men  were  shot  down  when  carrying 
them,  and  only  five  wounded  men  altogether  were  brought  down 
to  the  surgeon  who  was  below  the  water-line;  of  these,  two  were 


practically  dead  when  they  arrived.  Of  the  150  men  employed  on 
the  Variag's  upper  deck  during  the  action,  28  per  cent,  were  killed 
and  45  per  cent,  wounded.  The  wounds  of  many  of  the  men  were 
described  as  punctures  about  as  large  as  the  top  of  the  little  finger, 
and  from  one-quarter  to  one  inch  deep,  but  with  no  foreign  sub- 
stance in  the  wound  and  no  sign  of  scorching.  It  does  not  appear 
to  be  known  how  these  wounds  were  produced,  but  in  other  cases 
pieces  of  clothing  were  carried  into  the  wounds  with  the  pro- 
jectile. The  men  on  board  the  Variag\\2i6i  received  instruction  in 
first  aid,  and  bags  of  bandages  had  been  served  out.  The  surgeon 
reports  that  some  lives  were  saved  by  first  aid  thus  given." 


BALANCE   IN    PHYSICAL  TRAINING. 

OBJECTION  has  been  made  to  physical  exercise  that  it  exalts 
the  bodily  above  the  mental  powers.  Those  who  take  this 
view  will  rejoice  in  a  book,  entitled  "  Fatigue  and  Physical  Train- 
ing," just  issued  by  Dr.  Philip  Tissie,  inspector  of  physical  exer- 
cise in  the  schools  of  the  Bordeaux  Academy  (Paris,  1903).  Dr. 
Tissi^  lays  great  importance  on  the  proper  distribution  of  energy 
between  body  and  brain,  and  he  deprecates  all  overwork  of  either, 
regarding  mental  and  physical  fatigue  as  both  nervous  in  character 
and  both  injurious.  "  Tell  me  how  you  tire,"  says  Dr.  Tissid, 
"and  I  will  tell  you  Avhat  you  are  worth."  Dr.  Tissid's  book  is 
discussed  at  length  in  the  Revue  Scientifique  (Paris.  March  12)  in 
a  review,  from  which  we  translate  the  following  paragraphs  : 

"  Every  man  has  a  potential  nerve-power  that  he  may  at  his 
pleasure,  under  the  action  of  the  will,  distribute  either  to  the  mus- 
cles, for  physical  action,  or  to  the  brain,  for  psychic  action.  A 
well  balanced  man  can  send  to  his  muscles  and  to  his  brain  equal 
amounts  of  nervous  force.  With  certain  subjects  the  valve  of  the 
distributing  system  that  leads  toward  musculation  is  more  easily 
opened,  or  larger,  than  that  leading  toward  cerebration,  and  hence 
we  have  muscular  subjects,  whose  tendency  to  violent  physical  ex- 
ercise displaces  all  subjective  brain  action  in  favor  of  objective 
muscular  work.  With  other  subjects,  on  the  contrary-,  the  valve 
of  cerebration  works  more  easily,  whence  we  have  cerebral  or  in- 
tellectual subjects — esthetes  as  opposed  to  athletes.  The  muscle 
is  the  very  humble  servant  of  the  brain,  says  Dr.  Tissie.  In  the 
order  of  importance  he  sets  down :  (i)  The  brain;  (2)  the  lungs; 
(3)  the  heart ;  (4)  the  stomach ;  (5)  the  splanchnic  organs  and 
glands  ;  (6)  the  muscles 

"  Proper  equilibrium  can  not  be  established  without  knowledge 
of  the  laws  of  fatigue — physical,  intellectual,  and  moral.  For 
Tissi^  all  kinds  of  fatigue  are  the  same,  it  is  always  nervous.  Fa- 
tigue due  to  muscular  exertion  is  the  result  of  a  discharge  of  nerve- 
force  in  favor  of  the  work  of  the  muscular  cells,  while  that  due 
to  intellectual  exertion  is  the  result  of  a  discharge  in  favor  of  the 
work  of  the  nerve-cells  of  the  psychic  centers.  We  must  not  con- 
found lameness,  which  is  a  chemical  phenomenon,  with  fatigue, 
which  is  dynamic.  We  may  nevertheless  admit  that  the  neurons 
are  poisoned  under  the  influence  of  overwork,  and  then  that  there 
is  a  chemical  phenomenon  of  cerebral  lameness  analogous  to  that 
of  muscular  lameness.  The  utility  of  information  on  these  points 
is  great  for  teachers,  both  civil  and  military^  for  all  leaders  of 
men,  for  those  accustomed  to  physical  exercise,  and  for  physicians 
themselves,  whose  classical  ideas  of  questions  of  fatigue  and  phys- 
ical training  are  still  rudimentary,  since  we  have  in  our  medical 
schools  no  courses  of  physical  education." 

In  treating  of  the  influence  of  physical  training  on  the  body, 
Tissid  divides  all  persons  into  "passives."  "  affectives,"  and 
"  affirmatives,"  each  reacting  in  a  special  way  to  the  suggestion  of 
the  environment.  Passives  react  to  "  I  will  "  ;  affectives  to  "  You 
can";  affirmatives  to  "  You  can  not."  All  training,  he  says,  that 
suppresses  appetite,  increases  thirst,  or  disturbs  sleep  is  injurious. 
Slight  fatigue  is  tonic ;  pushed  to  excess  it  tends  to  bring  on  dou- 
ble personality  and  changes  the  athlete  into  an  hysterical  patient. 
The  injury  thus  done  may  have  its  effects  on  generations  yet  un- 
born. Dr.  Tissid  charges  that  most  of  the  physical  directors  in 
schools  are  incompetent ;  they  know  only  vaguely  what  are  the  re- 
quirements of  the  situation,  and  he  leans  toward  narrowness  of 
view.    Architects  build  schools  according  to  esthetic,  not  hygienic, 
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laws.  Dr.  Tissi^  extends  his  principles  of  physical  exercise  so  far 
as  to  apply  them  to  the  unborn  child.  The  two  characteristic  ges- 
tures or  muscular  movements,  he  says— namely,  that  of  extension, 
signifying  pleasure,  and  that  of  flexion,  signifying  grief — originate 
before  birth  in  automatic  muscular  actions  and  reactions.  Hence 
definite  and  appropriate  physical  exercise  should  be  given  to  those 
who  are  looking  forward  to  motherhood.  Says  the  reviewer  in 
conclusion : 

"The  book  of  M.  Philip  Tissid  comes  at  the  proper  moment. 
The  knowledge  of  the  mechanism  and  education  of  movement  is 
necessary  from  the  standpoint  of  the  mechanical  operation  of  the 
bodily  mechanism,  .  .  .  but  the  knowledge  of  the  psychomotor 
reasons  for  this  same  mechanism  and  its  education  is  indispen- 
sable. The  direction  of  an  automobile  bearing  precious  lives  de- 
pends on  the  chauffeur  and  not  the  mechanic.  The  latter  knows 
how  to  take  his  machine  to  pieces,  .  .  .  but  only  the  chauffeur  has 
the  power  of  life  and  death,  according  as  his  brain  and  hand — that 
is,  his  'cerebration'  and  '  musculation '—are  well  balanced  and 
act  together.  This  is  why  M.  Tissie  is  right  when  he  sums  up  all 
physical  education  in  the  following  thesis :  '  We  walk  with  our 
muscles,  run  with  our  lungs,  sprint  with  our  heart,  resist  with  our 
stomach,  and  "get  there  "  with  our  brains.'  " — Translation  made 
for  The  Literary  Digest. 


Sea-Water  as  a  Vital  Elixir.— Unexpected  light  has 
been  thrown  upon  the  Darwinian  theory  of  the  evolution  of  species 
by  an  interesting  paper  on  sea-water,  read  recently  by  M.  Quinton 
before  the  Paris  Academy  of  Sciences.  Says  a  report  in  The 
Lancet  (London) : 

"In  M.  Quinton's  view  sea-water  is  the  natural  source  from 
which,  as  Haeckel  believes,  those  elementary  bodies  have  tlieir 
rise,  which  in  turn  develop  into  every  other  species,  human  beings 
included.  The  environment  in  which  the  anatomical  elements  of 
living  creatures  exist  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  marine  one. 
Our  tissues  and  cells  continue  to  exert  their  functions  in  a  fluid 
the  composition  of  wliich  presents  the  closest  resemblance  to  that 
of  sea-water.  Hitherto  the  number  of  elements  entering  into  the 
composition  of  a  living  body  has  been  considered  to  be  about  15. 
But  the  researches  of  M.  Quinton  have  shown  the  existence  of 
traces  of  at  least  some  14  other  elements  which  are  also  found  in 
sea-water,  such  as  copper,  lead,  silver,  gold,  and  others.  Further, 
if  an  animal  be  bled  to  exhaustion  and  the  place  of  the  blood  be 
supplied  by  sea-water,  on  the  morrow  the  animal  will  have  re- 
gained its  strength,  and  at  the  end  of  five  days  its  recovery  is  com- 
plete. M.  Quinton  has  injected  into  animals  a  quantity  of  sea- 
water  greater  than  their  own  body  weight  without  any  toxic  effects, 
whereas  an  injection  of  pure  water  rapidly  brings  about  death. 
Sea-water  then  appears  to  be  the  true  nutrient  fluid  of  animals, 
their  natural  plasma,  in  fact.  M.  Perrier,  who  introduced  M. 
Quinton's  paper  to  the  meeting,  did  not  fail  to  point  out  to  what 
recondite  philosophical  theories  these  facts  might  lead." 


How  We  Hear  Our  Own  Voices.— That  a  man  does 
not  hear  his  own  voice  as  all  the  rest  of  the  world  hears  it  is  shown 
by  an  interesting  experiment  described  by  Dr.  L.  Laloy  in  La 
Nature  (Paris).     Says  this  writer: 

"  If  a  person  records  on  a  phonograph  a  few  sentences  pro- 
nounced by  himself,  together  with  others  by  his  friends,  and 
causes  the  machine  to  reproduce  these  at  the  end  of  a  brief  period, 
it  generally  happens  that  he  easily  recognizes  his  friends'  voices, 
but  not  his  own.  On  the  other  hand,  the  friends  recognize  his 
voice  perfectly.  This  singular  fact  proves  that  every  one  hears 
his  own  voice  differently  from  others. 

"  As  is  remarked  by  Professor  Exner,  the  difference  must  lie  in 
the  ([uality  of  tone.  It  must  be  remembered  that  one  hears  his 
own  voice  not  only  through  the  air,  as  do  his  auditors,  but  across 
the  solid  parts  situated  between  the  o.rgans  of  speech  and  those  of 
hearing.  The  sound  thus  produced  has  a  different  timbre  from 
that  conducted  to  the  ear  by  air  alone. 

"  VVe  may  show  this  as  follows :  Take  the  end  of  a  wooden  rod 
between  the  teeth  and  pronounce  a  vowel  continuously.     Let  the 


other  end  be  alternately  taken  between  the  teeth  and  released  by 
another  person,  who  at  the  same  time  stops  his  ears.  The  latter 
will  find  that  every  time  he  seizes  the  rod  in  his  teeth,  the  sound 
becomes  stronger  than  when  it  reaches  his  ear  through  air  alone, 
and  has  a  different  quality.  The  experiment  maybe  varied  by 
applying  a  wooden  rod  to  the  larynx  of  the  person  observed  and 
touching  it,  from  time  to  time,  to  the  observer's  own  larynx.  As 
in  the  preceding  case,  it  will  be  found  that  its  passage  through  a 
solid  body  augments  the  intensity  of  the  sound  and  modifies  its 
quality." — Translation  made  fori  wv^  Literary  Digest. 


Diseases  of  Trees. — A  study  of  the  fungous  diseases  of 
trees,  contributed  by  Schrenck  to  Ghiie  Civil.,  is  thus  summarized 
in  the  Revue  Scientifgue  : 

"  Most  of  the  maladies  of  trees  are  to  be  attributed  to  fungi, 
which  attack  sometimes  the  roots  or  the  trunk,  and  sometimes  the 
branches  or  the  leaves.  A  wound  in  the  trunk  is  an  open  door  to 
insects  or  fungi,  unless  the  exudation  of  gum  cicatrizes  the  injury. 
Certain  fungi  may  thus  penetrate  even  to  the  heart  of  the  tree ; 
their  filaments  grow  there  at  the  expense  of  the  plant  cells,  and  the 
whole  is  finally  changed  into  a  spongy  substance.  The  older  the 
tree  is- the  greater  its  liability  to  fungous  attack;  hence  trees 
should  be  felled  before  they  are  too  far  gone,  for  disease  always 
involves  weakening  of  the  mechanical  properties  of  the  wood. 
The  signs  of  disease  are  well  known  to  foresters.  Thus,  for  con- 
ifers, the  presence  of  a  quantity  of  resin  or  turpentine  shows  that 
the  tree  is  infected.  .  .  .  M.  Schrenck  has  made  a  detailed  study 
of  the  divers  species  of  fungi  that  must  be  fought  and  of  the  means 
for  combating  them.  The  injection  of  antiseptic  salts  under 
pressure  is  said,  for  instance,  to  be  at  present  the  best-known 
means  of  preserving  railway  ties,  which  fungi  are  destroying  by 
thousands  yearly." — Translation  made  for  The  Literary  Di- 
gest. 


SCIENCE   BREVITIES. 

A  Correction.  — The  article  respecting  "Coal-Power  and  Water- Power " 
published  in  these  columns  on  April  23  was  unintentionally  credited  to  T/ie 
Electrical  World  and  Engineer.  The  statements  originally  appeared  in  The 
Electrical  Review  (New  York),  April  9. 

"  All  methods  of  putting  children  to  sleep  by  monotonous  sensation  ought  to 
be  forbidden,"  says  The  American  Inventor.,  "  including  monotonous  lullabies. 
It  is  undesirable  either  to  interrupt  or  to  prolong  artificially  the  slumber  of  in- 
fants and  young  folks.  As  for  the  practise  of  rocking,  Dr.  Manaceine  has 
found  by  experiment  that  swinging  the  body  for  only  fifteen  minutes  produces  in 
a  healthy  adult  a  lowering  in  temperature  of  from  one  to  two  and  one-half  de- 
grees Fahrenheit,  with  more  or  less  pronounced  brain  anemia  (bloodlessness) 
and  pain  at  the  heart." 

The  discoveries  made  at  Gezer  have  shown  conclusively,  says  The  American 
^«//^z<(7r/ff«,  that  "  many  things  are  hidden  under  the  soil  of  Palestine  which 
will,  undoubtedly,  throw  much  light  upon  the  early  history  of  that  land  and 
probably  confirm  the  Scriptures.  A  model  of  the  ruins  of  Gezer  will  be  shown  at 
the  St.  Louis  Exposition.  The  discovery  of  infants'  bones  buried  under  corner- 
stones indicates  the  prevalence  of  infant  sacrifice,  and  explains  the  passage  :  '  The 
man  who  in  the  days  of  Ahab  built  the  wall  of  Jericlio  in  his  oldest  son,  and  set 
up  the  last  gate  in  his  youngest  son '  u  Kings  xvi.  34)." 

One  of  the  skeptics  who  believes  that  M.  Blondlot  has  been  deceived  in  his  dis- 
covery of  the  "  «-rays  "  is  A.  A.  Camplsell  Swinton,  the  English  physicist.  Mr. 
Swinton  has  repeated  some  of  M.  Blondlot's  experiments  and  has  observed  the 
effects  the  latter  describes,  but  in  each  case  he  attributes  them  to  heat.  "  For 
instance,"  says  The  Electrical Reviexcshstrzctrng  a  note  m  Nature  (London), 
"  a  coin  taken  from  the  pocket  and  laid  at  the  back  of  a  calcium  sulphid  screen 
will,  in  a  few  seconds,  show  through  the  screen  a  disk  of  increased  luminosity, 
the  effect  being  due  to  the  warmth  of  a  coin.  Or  if  two  calcium  sulphid  screens 
are  placed  upon  two  pieces  of  similar  metal,  differing  in  temperature  only  about 
two  degrees  Fahrenheit,  it  is  easy  to  discover  which  of  the  two  metals  is  the 
warmer  by  the  superior  luminosity  of  the  screen  placed  uixin  it." 

An  original  vessel  has  just  been  built  in  Denmark.  It  can  travel  on  land  as 
well  as  on  water,  crossing  a  neck  of  land  on  a  railway  track  and  then  descending 
again  into  the  waves.  This  curious  boat,  the  Swan,  runs  between  Lynghy  and 
Foerum.  Says  the  Revue  Scientifique :  "  Lynghy  is  a  town  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  four  lakes  of  Lyngby,  Bagswjerd,  Fure  and  Foerum.  Only  the  first  and 
third  of  these  are  connected ;  the  others  are  separated  by  a  strip  of  land  30a 
metres  [about  1,000  feet]  wide,  which  is  crossed  by  the  Sivan.  For  this  purpose 
lines  of  piling  extend  into  the  w.iter,  far  apart  at  first,  but  as  they  near  the  shore 
approaching  until  they  will  just  admit  the  boat  between  them.  The  boat  is  thus 
guided  until  it  strikes  the  line  of  rails  on  which  it  crosses  the  isthmus.  Helow 
the  water  line  the  Ijoat  has  two  pairs  of  wheels.  As  soon  as  these  touch  the  rails 
a  lever  stops  the  shaft  that  drives  the  screw  and  starts  another  that  drives  these 
wheels.  After  crossing  the  land  an  inverse  manipulation  of  the  lever  stops  the 
wheels  and  the  pn)i)eller  tegins  to  turn  again.  The  car  has  turned  back  into  a 
hodX."— Translation  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 
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PROTESTANTISM    OR  ATHEISM    IN   THE 
PHILIPPINES? 

ATTENTION  is  called  to  the  religious  conditions  in  the 
Philippines  by  two  books  written  by  denominational  mis- 
sionaries. In  both  these  books  emphasis  is  laid  upon  the  claim 
that  allegiance  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  never  intelligent  or 
of  a  firm  character,  is  rapidly  weakening  under  the  present  condi- 
tions. The  Filipinos  are  depicted  as  standing  at  the  parting  of  the 
ways,  with  about  an  equal  tendency  to  move  in  the  direction  of 
Protestantism  or  of  atheism.  In  "The  Philippines  and  the  Far 
East"  the  Rev.  Homer  C.  Stuntz  gives  the  following  picture  of 
the  present  conditions : 

"  Superficially  converted  at  first,  superficially  taught  until  the 
present  hour,  these  people  have  been  alienated  from  the  church 
tlirough  the  conduct  of  a  majority  of  the  friars  whose  predecessors 
first  offered  them  a  better  faith.  ...  At  least 
one-third  of  the  Filipino  people  have  no  sym- 
pathy with  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  In 
their  own  persons,  or  in  the  case  of  loved 
ones,  or  of  friends,  or,  perhaps,  in  their  prop- 
erty rights,  they  have  felt  the  merciless  hand 
of  the  friar-curate,  and  their  allegiance  to  the 
church  which  sent  him  and  stood  sponsor  for 
his  acts  is  at  an  end.  While  Rome  was  in 
power  and  could  reenforce  the  might  of  ec- 
clesiastical processes  with  those  of  the  civil, 
and,  if  necessary,  the  militar}^  power,  these 
men  and  women  were  outwardly  observant  of 
customary  forms.  But  now  that  it  becomes 
increasingly  apparent  that  the  padre  with  his 
robe  and  cross  must  keep  within  the  limits  of 
ecclesiastical  power  in  enforcing  discipline 
upon  refractory  members  of  his  flock,  these 
men  and  women  are  lifting  up  their  voices  and 
clamoring  for  a  faith  that  satisfies  their  souls. 
Let  no  one  suppose  that  this  restless  turning 
away  from  the  old  to  something  better  is  al- 
ways an  intelligent  revolt.  It  is  often  densely 
ignorant,  and  rather  in  the  nature  of  a  pathetic 
feeling  in  the  darkness  for  hght  than  well-in- 
structed search  for  truth.  These  masses  are 
on  the  move.  They  are  like  a  herd  of  thirst}^ 
cattle.  They  know  their  thirst.  They  know 
that  waters  to  slake  it  can  not  be  found  in 
the  old  grazing-grounds,  and  they  are  on  the  move  for  possible 
satisfaction.  They  move  rapidly.  They  move  eagerly.  They 
are  liable  to  be  stampeded.  They  fall  victims  to  pretended  popes 
and  false  Messiahs,  and  heresies  wilder  than  Dowie  teaches  secure 
ready  hearing 

"  Thousands  of  leaders  of  public  thought  have  given  up  all  pre- 
tense of  religion.  Sickened  with  the  shams  they  have  seen,  they 
are  in  open  revolt.  Many  of  these  are  men  who  have  studied  in 
European  universities,  and  observed  the  beliefs  of  other  nations. 
Is  infidelity  to  claim  all  these  the  natural  leaders  of  Filipino 
thought?  Rome  never  will  hold  them.  She  has  lost  that  hold. 
For  form's  sake  and  for  social  reasons  they  may  not  utterly  and 
openly  break  with  her  unless  they  find  satisfaction  for  their  thirsty 
spirits;  but  members  they  are  not,  and  never  will  be,  in  any  true 
sense  of  that  term.  Either  Protestantism  must  win  them  with  a 
reasonable  presentation  of  the  claims  and  promises  of  Christ,  or 
they  will  not  only  be  lost,  but  will  drag  others  down  with  them." 

The  same  apprehension  is  expressed  by  Dr.  Arthur  J.  Brown, 
secretary  of  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  in  his 
recent  work,  entitled  "  The  New  Era  in  the  Philippines."  In  his 
view  modem  Protestantism  now  seeks  to  effect  in  the  Filipinos 
"  that  interior  moral  change  which  medieval  Christianity  effected 
only  in  a  comparatively  small  number  of  individuals  who,  as  a 
rule,  lived  apart  from  the  world  in  cloisters."     We  quote  further: 

"  If  the  Protestants  do  not  succeed  in  producing  such  a  change, 
our  Government  in  the  Philippines  is  doomed  and  the  last  hope 


REV.    HOMER    C.   STUNTZ, 

He  urges  that,  with  the  present  trend  of  re- 
ligious feeling  in  the  Philippines,  the  future 
rests  between  Protestantism  and  Atheism. 


for  the  archipelago  is  extinguished.  The  effect  of  American  po- 
litical ideas  and  of  American  public  schools  will  inevitably  be  to 
break  the  power  of  superstition  and  to  develop  in  multitudes  that 
which  will  make  it  impossible  for  them  to  remain  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  as  it  now  exists.  As  an  American  official  already 
quoted  truly  says:  "The  danger  is  that  many  will  go  from  Rome 
to  the  other  extreme."  While,  as  I  have  intimated,  there  will  al- 
ways be  a  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  the 
defection  from  it  is  already  becoming  so  extensive  that  the  colossal 
question  really  is.  Shall  they  go  to  atheism  or  to  Protestantism? 
Our  free  institutions  can  not  rest  on  atheism.  A  republican  form 
of  government  can  not  live  in  an  atmosphere  of  impurity  and  dis- 
honesty. A  stream  can  not  rise  higher  than  its  source,  and  in  a 
republic  the  source  is  the  people.  No  one  sees  this  more  clearly 
than  the  Christian  men  who  are  in  the  Philippines.  Major  Hal- 
ford,  of  the  army,  unhesitatingly  declares  that  the  Protestant  mis- 
sionaries are  worth  more  than  the  brigades  and  divisions  of  troops 
in  the  habilitation  of  the  islands." 

In  comment  on  these  statements,  the  more  conservative  views 
of  Secretary  Taft  as  to  the  religious  needs  of  the  islands  are  re- 
ferred to  by  the  press.  In  his  address  at  the 
annual  dinner  of  the  Presbyterian  Social 
Union  at  Philadelphia,  March  i,  the  ex-gov- 
emor  of  the  islands  said  : 

"  No  one  who  is  familiar  with  the  situation 
wishes  anything  but  good  to  the  Catholic 
Church,  for  what  aids  it  aids  civilization  and 
aids  us. 

"  Meanwhile  the  Pope  is  appointing  Amer- 
ican bishops  to  the  islands,  and  the  church  is 
slowly  becoming  Americanized.  Hereafter  it 
is  unlikely  that  the  few  friars  left  will  play 
any  prominent  part,  and  .substantial  steps 
have  been  taken  to  settle  the  friar  questions. 
We  have  shown  the  people  that  they  may 
worship  God  as  they  choose,  and  that  there 
is  a  government  to  protect  them  in  doing  it. 

"  The  hope  of  making  the  natives  better 
people  lies  in  making  them  better  Catholics. 
I  would  be  the  last,  however,  to  say  that  the 
Protestants  should  not  send  their  mission- 
aries. 

"  How  can  these  men  do  the  most  good 
there?  Not,  I  think,  in  the  matter  of  pro- 
selyting the  natives.  They  can  build  churches, 
hospitals,  and  schools,  and  they  can  raise  the 
standard  of  the  ministr}-,  and  that  is  a  very 
essential  thing.  • 
"  If  the  American  Protestants  send  their  missionaries,  it  will 
help  to  show  the  love  we  have  for  the  people  there,  and  it  will  help 
to  diminish  that  too  large  class  in  the  islands  whose  members 
spurn  the  Filipinos  and  treat  them  with  contempt.  There  is  a 
Presbyterian  college  in  the  interior  of  the  Philippines,  and  nowhere 
is  the  native  feeling  toward  Americans  better  than  in  that  town." 


SOME   WITNESSES  TO   IMMORTALITY. 

AN  interesting  symposium  on  the  subject  of  personal  immor- 
tality has  been  brought  about  by  the  editor  of  The  Congre- 
gationalist  (Boston).  In  answer  tu  the  question,  "  Do  the  grounds 
remain  firm  on  which  you  rest  your  faith  in  immortality?"  a 
number  of  leaders  of  Congregationalism,  all  of  whom  have  reached 
"  the  afternoon  of  life,"  contribute  their  statements.  These  are  all 
in  the  affirmative,  and  all  agree  in  emphasizing  the  words  of  Christ 
on  the  subject.  But  in  the  secondary  reasons  given,  the  state- 
ments afford  opportunity  for  comparison.  The  Rev.  William 
Salter,  D.D.,  writes: 

"  When  I  recall  the  past,  a  thousand  different  scenes  and  places 
and  incidents  come  to  my  recollection,  and  in  an  instant  of  time  I 
go  a  thousand  miles,  and  see  what  I  saw,  and  hear  what  I  heard, 
and  think  and  feel  as  I  thought  and  felt  fifty  or  sixty  years  ago. 
My  flesh  and  blood  have  changed  over  and  over  again.  My  youth- 
ful form,  pliant  and  elastic,  my  body  in  mature  years,  capable  of 
hard  work  and  long  endurance,  have  vanished,     I  am  in  the  sere 
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and  yellow  leaf.  But  the  personal  being,  the  conscious  self,  the 
mind,  the  niemor>',  the  conscience,  the  intelligence,  the  reason, 
remain.  I  have  lived  in  fellowship  with  my  kind,  and  in  close 
association  with  others  as  dear  to  me  as  my  own  soul,  yet  always 
distinct  and  apart  from  them.  Of  nothing  am  I  so  sure  as  of  my 
personal  identity.  It  is  the  ground  of  all  1  know,  or  think,  or 
believe. 

"  Having  lived  under  this  sense  through  so  many  years  and  so 
many  changes,  I  expect  to  continue  under  it  through  whatever 
changes  the  eternal  years  may  bring  me.  The  longer  I  live,  the 
larger  my  experience  of  life,  tlie  more  the  Christian  religion  seems 
in  harmony  and  congenial  with  my  nature  and  condition,  and 
with  all  the  hopes  and  all  the  fears  that  are  rooted  and  grounded 
in  my  being.  It  is  most  reasonable  for  me  to  believe  that  what- 
ever and  wherever  shall  be  my  future,  it  will  go  on  as  my  past 
under  the  same  law  of  continuity  and  consecutiveness  that  has 
given  unity  and  identity  to  my  being  hitherto.  My  mind,  my 
memor}',  my  conscience,  my  affections,  my  intelligence,  my  reason, 
must  always  be  my  own,  my  true  and  proper  self." 

According  to  Rev.  Samuel  E.  Herrick,  D.D.,  "the  conviction 
of  immortality  is  an  achievement."     We  read  further: 

"It  comes  not  as  a  result  of  philosophizing,  nor  is  it  a  conclu- 
sion based  upon  testimony.  .  .  .  The  ever  clearer  revelation  of 
immortality  stands  in  an  ever  higher  realization  of  life.  Christ  is 
characterized  by  St.  Paul  as  he  who  '  brought  life  and  immortality 
to  light.'  There  is  profound  significance  in  the  logical  order  of 
the  words.  It  is  by  first  revealing  life  that  he  proceeds  to  the  rev- 
elation of  immortality.  Immortahty  only  becomes  a  clear  and 
strong  conviction  as  life  rises  into  its  true  significance." 

From  the  statement  of  Rev.  Theodore  T.  Munger,  U.D.,  we 
quote  as  follows : 

"  I  find,  as  time  goes  on,  that  the  reasons  for  belief  in  immor- 
tality once  held,  while  they  do  not  wholly  give  way,  yield  to  per- 
sonal experience  of  it.  One  reason  of  this  change  is  that  as  im- 
mortality belongs  to  the  order  of  existence — a  natural  and  not  a 
miraculous  fact — it  must  be  realized  in  one's  own  experience,  like 
every  other  truth  in  human  life — that  is,  it  is  revealed  through  life. 

"  While  this  is  a  growing  feature  in  Christian  consciousness, 
there  are,  in  my  own  case,  two  unlike  facts  attending  it  that  have 
not  only  strong  weight  of  evidence,  but  great  spiritual  uplift  and 
comfort.     I  can  but  name  them. 

"  The  first  is  drawn  from  the  revelation  of  God  in  creation.  The 
one  purpose  in  creation  from  the  first  has  been  to  produce  man. 
Endless  ages  for  production;  a  few  years  and  he  goes  out  of  ex- 
istence !  The  improbability  of  this  is  so  great  that  it  sweeps  away 
all  the  difficulties  that  cluster  about  death 

"  The  other  fact  is  the  consciousness  of  Christ.  I  do  not  refer 
to  his  authoritative  word,  nor  to  his  resurrection,  however  it  be 
interpreted,  but  to  the  spontaneous  and  natural  way  in  which  he 
assumed  the  continuance  of  life  forever.  It  was  never  a  question 
with  him,  and  hence  he  said  so  little  about  it.  He  predicates  im- 
mortality as  naturally  as  a  bird  predicates  flight  when  it  feels  its 
wings.  It  had  its  ground  in  his  absolute  consciousness  of  the 
fathecjiood  of  God ;  if  he  is  the  Father,  how  can  he  suffer  his 
children  to  go  out  of  existence?  This  seems  to  me  to  be  the  rock 
on  which  our  hope  of  immortality  is  based ;  it  is  divinely  natural. 
Whatever  value  and  weight  of  opinion  lie  in  Christ,  however  inter- 
pireted,  it  carries  with  it  this  supreme  assertion  of  eternal  life. 
Becau.se  he  rested  in  it  with  the  easy  assurance  of  a  perfect  man, 
I  can  make  it  my  own  because  I  believe  in  him." 

Rev.  Washington  Gladden,  D.D.,  answers  that  his  belief  in 
personal  immortality  "  is,  of  course,  a  glorious  hope,  a  confidence, 
a  strong  expectation  ;  it  can  be  nothing  more."  "  It  is  confidence  ; 
it  can  not  be  cognition."     And  further: 

"  My  faith  in  the  future  is  strengthened  by  the  knowledge  that  it 
is  not  1  solitary  faith  ;  that  the  most  of  my  fellow  men  share  it  with 
me.  it  seems  to  be  part  of  that  natural  religiousness  which  be- 
longs to  humanity.  And  John  Fiske's  contention  abides  with  me, 
that  nature — if  you  choose  to  say  nature — could  not  have  developed 
such  an  organ  of  faith  as  this  unless  there  had  been  a  reality  cor- 
responding to  it;  any  more  than  she  could  have  developed  an  eye 
where  there  was  no  light,  or  an  ear  where  there  were  no  waves  of 
sound.  I  can  not  help  feeling  that  all  the  larger  interpretations  of 
evolution  make  the  future  life  probable 

"  Stronger  than  all  else,  however,  is  the  assurance  that  comes  to 


me  through  living  in  this  world  the  immortal  life.  There  is  a  kind 
of  life,  which  Jesus  shows  me  and  of  which  the  Spirit  tells  me, 
that  ought  to  be  immortal.  '  The  glory  of  going  on '  belongs  to  it. 
If  it  did  not  continue,  something  would  be  wrong  with  the  uni- 
verse. When  I  live,  as  best  I  can,  this  kind  of  life,  making  the 
Spirit  who  was  in  Jesus  my  companion  and  counselor,  my  hold 
upon  the  future  seems  constantly  to  strengthen.  Then  I  can  un- 
derstand what  Paul  meant  when  he  said :  '  I  am  persuaded  that 
neither  death,  nor  life,  nor  angels,  nor  principalities,  nor  things 
present,  nor  things  to  come,  nor  powers,  nor  height,  nor  depth, 
nor  any  other  creature  shall  be  able  to  separate  us  from  the  love 
of  God  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord.'" 


IAN    MACLAREN   ON    POSITIVE   RELIGION. 

'T^HE  positive  and  full-blooded  convictions  of  St.  Paul,  who 
■*•  "  remains  to  all  ages  the  classical  type  of  religious  certi- 
tude," afford  a  striking  contrast,  says  Ian  Maclaren  (Rev.  John 
Watson),  to  the  attitude  of  the  multitude  of  people  nowadays  who 
"neither  know  what  they  believe  nor  where  they  stand."  This 
"  timid  uncertainty  "  Mr.  Watson  accounts  for  in  part  as  the  nat- 
ural reaction  from  a  "  strident  and  imperious  dogmatism."  Our 
fathers,  he  admits,  "  argued  truth  out  to  its  jots  and  tittles,  and  laid 
a  burden  on  the  minds  of  their  children  which  they  have  not  been 
able  to  bear."  But  the  pendulum  has  swung  to  the  other  extreme, 
and  "  if  it  was  the  failing  of  our  fathers  to  be  certain  about  every- 
thing, it  is  our  disability  to  be  certain  about  nothing."  He  con- 
tinues (writing  in  a  recent  number  of  The  British  Weekly) : 

"  The  vice  of  unlicensed  affirmation  has  given  place  to  the  habit 
of  unlimited  negation.  Atheism,  as  the  author  of  '  Natural  Re- 
ligion '  used  to  say,  is  '  speculatively  monstrous — a  mere  specula- 
tive crochet  or  a  great  moral  disease  ' ;  but  one  often  wonders  as 
he  talks  to  his  acquaintances,  or  even  looks  at  people  in  church, 
how  many  have  a  living  and  working  creed  which  they  could  state 
and  vindicate,  which  they  have  tested,  and  which  they  hold  with 
all  their  mind  and  all  their  strength.  What  strikes  one  to-day  is 
not  what  people  believe,  but  what  they  do  not  believe,  that  their 
attitude  is  not  positive,  but  negative 

"  It  is  very  well  to  disbelieve  things  which  have  not  been  proved, 
but  are  there  things  which  we  do  believe  because  they  have  been 
proved?  Really  for  a  modem  to  refuse  to  believe  anything  be- 
cause his  fathers  believed  it,  or  to  be  willing  to  believe  anything  if 
it  be  not  in  the  Bible,  is  tro  simple-minded  a  creed.  Yet  is  it  not 
the  case  that  any  book  which  denies  is  supposed  on  that  account 
to  be  honest  and  thoughtful,  and  any  book  which  affirms  to  be  by 
so  much  ignorant  and  obscurantist?  Certainly  the  people  who 
doubt  eveiything  which  the  church  of  Christ  has  held  most  firmly 
for  nineteen  centuries  give  themselves  amusing  airs  of  superiority, 
and  the  people  who  hold  the  heart  of  the  Christian  creed  are  liable 
to  be  regarded  with  intellectual  pity.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is 
no  more  ability  in  denying  than  in  affirming,  nor  any  greater  liber- 
ahty  in  doubting  than  in  believing,  for  if  there  be  a  bigotry  of 
orthodoxy  which  is  sometimes  intolerant,  there  is  also  a  bigotry  of 
heterodoxy  which  is  most  insolent." 

The  writer  emphasizes  the  need  of  positive  religion  by  pointing 
out  that  the  modern  attitude  of  negation  fails  to  be  sufficient  unto 
itself: 

"  It  is  very  instructive,  as  also  very  pathetic,  to  notice  how  nega- 
tion realizes  its  homelessness  and  tries  to  create  some  kind  of 
religion,  and  how  exceedingly  modest  are  its  substitutes  before 
faith.  Men  whose  lofty  intellect  was  sadly  obliged  to  lay  aside 
the  gospel  have  turned  with  ingenuous  confidence  to  Mrs.  Eddy 
and  her  lucrative  invention,  and  women  who  have  not  been  able  to 
believe  the  apostles  used  to  speak  a  few  years  ago  with  tears  in 
their  eyes,  and  a  beautiful  far-away  look  of  Madame  Blavatsky's 
illuminating  me.ssage.  It  does  come  with  a  great  shock  of  surprise 
that  tlie  author  of  '  Ecce  Homo,'  after  having  given  us  so  enga- 
ging a  likeness  of  Clirist,  should  in  '  Natural  Religion  '  invite  us  to 
worship  the  moon  and  the  stars,  and  that  scientific  men  should 
turn  from  the  saints  and  doctors  of  the  Christian  church  to  spir- 
itualistic charlatans  rapping  on  tables  with  their  toes.  Had 
Maskelyne  and  Cooke,  instead  of  following  the  business  of  honest 
and  ingenious  conjurors,  set  up  a  religion,  one  is  haunted  with  the 
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idea  that  they  would  have  swept  the  field  of  unbelief,  and  gathered 
in  by  the  thousand  that  kind  of  person  whose  delicate  culture  and 
remorseless  reason  have  not  been  able  to  accept  Christianitj. 
What  does  this  strange  procession  of  make-beheve  religions  mean 
— Positivism,  Theosophy,  Spiritualism.  Christian  Science,  and  the 
others,  which  are  just  coming  out,  and  no  doubt  will  be  in  fashion 
next  season?  Is  it  not  that  faith  alone  satisfies,  and  that  denial 
affords  no  rest?" 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Watson  states  that  Christianity  "  takes  for 
granted  that  every  man  desires  to  believe,  and  in  offering  Christ 
for  the  satisfaction  of  his  soul  lays  down  three  grounds  of  religious 
certitude."  These  he  stales  to  be,  first,  "authority,  or  let  us  say 
the  Bible";  second,  "testimony,  or  the  voice  of  the  church"; 
third.  "  the  experience  of  the  soul."     On  this  last  point  he  writes  : 

"  After  all.  however,  the  final  grcamd  of  certitude  must  be  ex- 
perience. There  are  only  two  provinces  of  absolutely  sure  knowl- 
edge ;  one  is  pure  mathematics  and  tlie  other  is  the  experience  of 
the  soul.  When  trustworthy  men  write  the  life  of  Christ,  and  that 
life  bears  internal  signs  of  truthfulness,  the  probability  that  Christ 
is  the  Savior  of  the  world  stands  very  high ;  when  this  gospel  is 
confirmed  by  those  who  have  proved  it  in  their  own  lives,  then  the 
probability  is  raised  another  degree  ;  and  when  one  makes  the 
experiment  and  finds  that  what  the  gospel  and  the  saints  have 
declared  is  true,  then  the  highest  probability  passes  into  absolute 
certainty.  The  witness  is  now  in  the  man  himself,  and  he  is  as 
sure  of  Christ  as  he  is  of  his  own  existence." 


A    SCIENTIST    ON    THE    REINTERPRETATION 
OF    CHRISTIAN    DOCTRINE. 

SIR  OLIVER  LODGE,  F.R.S.,  D.Sc.  principal  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Birmingham,  contributes  to  the  current  issue  of 
The  Hibbert  Journal  {l^ondov)  an  article  which  will  probably  arouse 
much  discussion  in  the  religious  press.  The  writer  is  known  as  a 
scientist  of  distinction.  His  opening  sentence  indicates  the  spirit 
in  which  he  approaches  the  subject  of  Christian  doctrine  :  "Now 
that  religion  is  becoming  so  much  more  real,  is  being  bom  again 
in  the  spirit  of  modern  criticism  and  scientific  knowledge,  may  it 
not  be  well  to  ask  whether  the  formal  statement  of  some  of  the 
doctrines  which  we  have  inherited  from  medieval  and  still  earlier 
times  can  not  be  wisely  and  moifensively  modified?"  He  suggests 
that  "  the  crudity  of  popular  statements  of  doctrine  is  recognized 
by  many  modem  theologians  and  experts,  who  have  traveled  far 
beyond  ihe  original  intention  and  superficial  interpretation  of  their 
creeds  and  formularies ;  and  these  may  be  ready  and  anxious  for 
revision,  altho  their  responsible  utterances  on  fundamental  sub- 
jects are  duly  restrained  and  cautious,  lest  they  offend  the  ignor- 
ant whose  minds  are  not  yet  ripe."  The  two  points  he  selects  for 
specific  discussion  are  the  doctrine  of  the  Atonement  and  the 
orthodox  conception  as  to  the  nature  and  origin  of  Christ. 

Of  the  first  he  asks  whether  the  expression  of  that  doctrine  tra- 
ditionally and  officially  held  by  the  churches  to-day  is  satisfactory  : 

"  In  days  when  the  vicariousness  of  sin  could  be  accepted,  and 
when  an  original  fall  of  Adam  could  be  held  as  imputed  to  the 
race,  it  was  natural  to  admit  the  possibility  of  a  vicarious  punish- 
ment and  to  accept  an  imputed  righteousness.  In  the  days  when 
God  could  be  thought  of  as  an  angry  Jehovah  who  sent  pestilences 
until  He  was  propitiated  by  the  smell  of  a  burnt-offering,  it  was 
possible  to  imagine  that  the  just  anger  of  an  offended  God  could 
be  met  by  the  s.^crifice  of  an  innocent  victim. 

"The  fall  _.'  .  lan  and  the  redemption  by  blood,  therefore,  in  a 
measure  go  together,  and  may  be  said  to  constitute  the  backbone 
of  evangelical  Christianity,  which  in  some  of  its  crude  and  revi- 
valistic  forms  always  lays  great  stress  upon  blood  and  its  potent 
redeeming  efficacy. 

"  But  all  this  is  much  older  than  Christianity,  and  it  is  clarifying 
to  realize  how  these  strange  doctrines  preached  even  at  this  day, 
represent  a  survival  of  religious  beliefs  held  five  or  six  centuries 

before  the  Christian  era 

'  1  would  not  be   in   the  least  dogmatic  in  such  a  matter,  but 


surely  it  is  generally  recognized  that  altho  the  sufferings  and  vio- 
lent death  of  Christ  were  natural  consequences  of  his  birth  so  far 
in  advance  of  his  age,  and  altho  the  pity  and  horror  of  such  a 
ghastly  tragedy  has  a  purifying  and  sacramental  influence,  yet  we 
are  now  unable  to  detect  in  it  anything  of  the  nature  of  punish- 
ment, nor  do  we  imagine  for  a  moment  that  an  angry  God  was  ap- 
peased by  it,  and  is  consequently  disposed  to  treat  more  lightly  the 
sins  of  men  iiere  and  now,  or  any  otherwise  than  as  they  have  al- 
ways been  treated  by  a  constant,  steadfast,  persevering  universe. 

"  Nor  can  we  suppose  that  leaders  of  theologic  thought  are  able 
to  derive  .satisfaction  from  the  more  modem  doctrine  (perhaps,  for 
all  I  know,  a  heresy)  that  it  was  not  so  much  an  infinite  punish- 
ment as  an  infinite  repent- 
ance that  was  efificacious ; 
so     that,     adequate     re- 
pentance     having      been 
achieved  once  for  all  long 
ago,  sinners  have  nothing 
further  to  do  but  to  be- 
lieve and  acquiesce  in  it. 

"  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  higher  man  of  to-day 
is  not  worrying  about  his 
sins  at  all,  still  less  about 
their  punishment.  His 
mission,  if  he  is  good  for 
anything,  is  to  be  up  and 
doing,  and  in  so  far  as  he 
acts  wrongly  or  unwisely 
he  expects  to  suffer.  He 
may  unconsciously  plead 
for  mitigation  on  the 
ground  of  good  inten- 
tions, but  never  either 
consciously  or  uncon- 
sciously will  any  one  but 
a  cur  ask  for  the  punish- 
ment to  fall  on  some  one 
else,  nor  rejoice  if  told 
that  it  has  already  'so 
fallen. 

"  As  for  '  original  sin  '  or  '  birth  sin,'  or  other  notion  of  that 
kind,  by  which  is  partly  meant  the  sin  of  his  parents,  that  sits  ab- 
solutely lightly  on  him.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  non-existent,  and 
no  one  but  a  monk  could  have  invented  it.  Whatever  it  be.  it  is 
not  a  business  for  which  we  are  responsible.  We  did  not  make 
the  world  ;  and  an  attempt  to  punish  us  for  our  animal  origin  and 
ancestry  would  be  simply  comic,  if  any  one  could  be  found  who 
was  willing  to  take  it  seriously. 

"  Here  we  are ;  we  nave  risen,  as  to  our  bodies,  from  the  beasts ; 
as  a  race  the  struggle  has  been  severe,  and  there  have  been  both 
rises  and  falls.  We  have  been  helped  now  and  again  by  bright 
and  shining  individual  examples — true  incarnations  of  diviner 
spirits  than  our  own — notably  by  one  supremely  bright  Spirit  who 
blazed  out  nineteen  hundred  years  ago,  and  was  speedily  murdered 
by  the  representatives  of  that  class  whose  mission  it  appears  to  be 
to  wage  war  against  the  prophets,  and  to  do  their  worst  to  ex- 
terminate new  ideas  and  kinds  of  goodness  to  which  they  are  not 
accustomed.  Fortunately  for  the  race,  they  are  only  able  to  kill 
the  body ;  the  soul,  the  inspiration,  the  germ  of  a  new  and  higher 
faith,  seems  forever  beyond  their  grasp." 

Tuming  his  critici.sm  upon  the  accepted  doctrine  as  to  Christ's 
parentage.  Sir  Oliver  claims  that  orthodox  people  who  enthusias- 
tically recognize  the  supreme  goodness  of  Christ  take  steps  to 
deny  that  he  was  effectively  man — "  only  half  man  say  some,  only 
quarter  man  say  others ;  human  only  on  one  side  they  feel  he  must 
have  been,  else  he  could  not  have  been  so  good,  so  wise,  so  pa- 
tient." Can  a  divine  spirit,  he  asks,  not  enter  into  a  man  bom  of 
two  parents? 

"Is  divine  inspiration  to  be  limited  to 'a  being  of  exceptional 
parentage?  If  we  grant  that  it  is  a  physiological  condition  toward 
or  at  which  the  race  .should  aim,  if  we  suppose  that  some  day  we 
shall  have  one  parent  only,  and  that  that  is  ts  be  our  apotheosis, 
there  would  be  meaning  in  it.  In  that  case  Christ  would  indeed 
be  the  first-fmits.  and  would  represent  some  unknown  possibility 
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in  our  physical  nature.  But  do  people  think  that?  And  if  not, 
what  is  the  virtue  of  semiparentage  ?  If  for  a  divine  incarnation 
we  admit  human  parentage  at  all,  we  may  as  well  admit  it  alto- 
gether. If  a  taint  is  conveyed  by  inheritance  from  or  dependence 
on  human  flesh — grossly  built  up  by  daily  food  of  terrestrial  ma- 
terials and  grossly  cleared  of  refuse — that  taint  appertains  not  to 
fatherhood  only,  but  to  motherhood  also;  and  the  only  way  to 
avoid  the  imaginary  stain  is  to  postulate  a  being  sprung  like  Pallas 
from  the  brain  of  Zeus — a  pure  embodiment  of  thought,  a  true 
psychological '  conception.'  That  Christ  possessed  a  divine  spirit 
in  excess,  to  an  extent  unknown  to  us  ;  that  he  was  an  embodiment 
of  truly  divine  attributes,  which  as  thus  revealed  we  worship,  may 
be  willingly  admitted ;  that  he  represents  a  standard  or  peak  to- 
ward which  humanity  may  trj'  to  aim,  is  a  tenable  and  helpful  creed  ; 
but  that  his  body  was  abnormally  produced,  even  if  it  be  the  fact, 
seems  to  give  no  assistance.  I  derive  no  sort  of  comfort  or  intel- 
lectual aid  from  an  idea  of  that  kind.  .  .  .  The  superior  virtue  of 
a  one-sided  humrn  origin,  for  any  redeemer  or  exemplar  of  man- 
kind, seems  to  me  unworthy  of  a  period  of  spiritual  awakening,  of 
a  cleansing  acceptance  of  the  facts  of  nature,  of  a  purification  of 
the  material  universe  by  the  recognized  permeance  of  an  immanent 
energizing  God.  of  whom  we.  too.  are  fragmentary,  struggling, 
helpful  portions." 

The  writer  supplements  his  negative  criticism  by  "such  pro- 
visional and  tentative  positive  judgment "  concerning  "  the  under- 
lying realities  "  as  he  has  been  able  to  form  "  from  the  scientific 
point  of  view."  He  affirms  his  belief  in  "  Incarnation  with  Pre- 
existence,"  "  Revelation  or  Discovery,"  and  "  Continuity  and  per- 
sistent Influence."  The  utterance  of  science  on  these  heads,  he 
claims,  while  "  not  loud  and  not  positive,"  at  least  is  "not  nega- 
tive." "  No  science  maintains  that  the  whole  of  our  personality  is 
incarnate  here  and  now:  it  is,  in  fact,  beginning  to  surmise  the 
contrary,  and  to  suspect  the  existence  of  a  larger  transcendental 
individuality,  with  which  men  of  genius  are  in  touch  more  than 
ordinary  men."  To  quote  again,  this  time  from  the  concluding 
paragraph  of  the  article  : 

"  We  are  now  beginning  to  realize  a  further  stage  in  the  process 
of  atonement;  we  are  rising  to  the  conviction  that  we  are  a  part 
of  nature,  and  so  a  part  of  God ;  that  the  whole  creation — the 
One  and  the  Many  and  All-One — is  travailing  together  toward 
some  great  end  ;  and  that  now,  after  ages  of  development,  we  have 
at  length  become  conscious  portions  of  the  great  scheme,  and  can 
cooperate  in  it  with  knowledge  and  with  joy.  We  are  no  aliens  in 
a  stranger  universe  governed  by  an  outside  God ;  we  are  parts  of 
a  developing  whole,  all  enfolded  in  an  embracing  and  interpene- 
trating love,  of  which  we  too,  each  to  other,  sometimes  experience 
the  joy  too  deep  for  words.  And  this  strengthening  vision,  this 
sense  of  u...Oi''  with  divinity,  this,  and  anything  artificial  or  legal 
or  commercial,  is  what  science  will  some  day  tell  us  is  the  inner 
meaning  of  the  -edemption  of  man." 


VAGARIES   OF  THE 

MENT" 


"EVANGELICAL   MOVE- 
IN    RUSSIA. 


IN  no  countr/  do  religious  developments  assume  such  an  inter- 
esting and  kaleidoscopic  variety  of  forms  as  in  the  "  Rascol," 
or  the  non-conformist  circles  in  Russia.  A  recent  writer  to  the 
headquarters  of  the  so-called  "Evangelical  Movement"  in  that 
country  reports  his  experiences  in  the  columns  of  Der  Christliche 
Orient,  edited  by  the  well-known  Dr.  Lipsius,  whence  we  glean 
the  following : 

"  It  can  not  be  denied  that  the  gospel  movement  is  making  de- 
cided progress  in  certain  sections  of  Russia,  but  practically  nothing 
is  boing  done  to  keep  this  agitation  within  proper  Scriptural  limits. 
It  is  .;n  impetuous  movement,  but  one  that  is  getting  beyond  the 
contro'  of  the  conservative  classes,  and  that  seemingly  can  not 
be  curijec;.  There  are  many  evangelical  congregations  and  indi- 
viduals, but  only  a  few  who  see  the  whole  truth  and  see  it  clearly. 
This  is  the  source  of  endless  aberrations,  especially  in  the  direc- 
tion of  anabaptistic  notions,  which  again  have  caused  niany 
schisms  in  the  ranks  of  these  people,  who  differ  with  each  other 
in  such  fundamentals  as  the  Scriptures,  water  baptism,  the  Lord's 


Supper,  regeneration,  etc.  In  many  circles  the  pecuhar  opinion 
prevails  that  a  genuine  conversion  is  always  accompanied  with 
tears.  'Have  you  already  wept? '  is  equivalent  to  the  question, 
'Are  you  already  converted  ? '  Weeping  is  the  sine  qua  non  of 
conversion.  A  member  who  has  not  wept  in  public  over  his  sins 
is  not  trusted  by  the  congregation. 

"The  question  whether  Saturday  or  Sunday  should  be  observed 
has  caused  a  great  deal  of  controversy  among  the  evangelists, 
especially  in  southern  Russia,  and  has  driven  not  a  few  back  into 
the  Orthodox  Church.  The  question  whether  those  who  have  not 
yet  received  the  baptism  of  faith  are  to  be  admitted  to  the  Lord's 
Supper  has  become  a  chronic  subject  of  dispute.  Recently  again 
the  question  as  to  the  permissibility  of  military  service  for  a  true 
Christian  has  caused  a  great  agitation,  and  many  of  the  evan- 
gelical party  have  concluded  that  it  is  wrong  to  serve  in  the  army, 
and  for  that  reason  refuse  to  do  so.  The  Government  has  iiad  a 
great  deal  of  trouble  with  these  men.  The  strictest  among  this 
sect  go  so  far  as  to  maintain  that  no  child  of  God  can  ever  assume 
any  office  under  the  Government,  especially  that  of  a  judge.  In 
regard  to  the  preaching  of  the  gospel,  it  is  maintained  that  while 
the  preacher  is  giving  his  discourse  he  is  under  the  direct  influence 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  his  words  are  accordingly  to  be  believed 
as  tho  they  were  the  oracles  of  God.  The  Presbytery,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  the  instrument  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and,  therefore, 
its  commands  must  be  implicitly  obeyed.  For  that  reason  the 
Presbytery  can  regulate  everything  in  the  life  of  the  believer,  even 
the  color  of  his  clothing.  Absolute  individualism  prevails  in  the 
interpretation  and  application  of  the  Scriptures  in  the  meetings  of 
these  people,  and  there  is  an  especial  prejudice  against  books  and 
other  aids  to  the  understanding  of  the  Scriptures.  They  refuse 
to  study  any  commentary  or  church  history,  and  simply  declare 
'  that  all  books  are  of  the  devil.'  This  antipathy  to  all  scientific 
or  learned  research,  especially  theological  or  exegetical,  is  very 
pronounced.  Accordingly  much  of  what  is  called  preaching  among 
the  evangelicals  is  veritable  rubbish  ;  yet  they  seemingly  hear  such 
discourses  gladly.  Their  enthusiasm  is  unbounded,  and  only  re- 
centiy,  under  the  direction  of  one  of  their  most  noted  leaders.  M. 
Theodosienco,  they  destroyed  the  Catholic  Church  in  Fawlowa.  in 
the  Charcow  government.  Another  fanatic,  Maljoivamy,  lately 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  he  was  '  the  first-born  son  of  God,' 
and  was  compelled  by  the  Holy  Ghost  to  declare  a  new  revelation. 
This  revelation  was  accompanied  with  the  appearance  of  angels 
and  the  working  of  miracles.  His  claim  to  be  the  '  first-begotten 
son  of  God  '  gained  adherents.  Finally  it  became  necessary  to  put 
him  into  an  insane  asylum,  but  even  the  inmates  here  recognized 
him  as  a  martyr." — Translation  jnade  for  The  Literary 
Digest. 

RELIGIOUS   NOTES. 

The  Inter  Oceati,  Chicago,  commenting  on  the  fact  that  a  committee  engaged 
in  the  revision  of  the  Methodist  hymnal  could  find  no  worthy  hymns  written  dur- 
ing the  last  twenty-five  years,  finds  in  this  another  indication  of  a  modern  lack  of 
faith.  "  A  generation  that  hesitates  to  pledge  itself  to  a  creed  lacks  the  faith  that 
is  expressed  in  hymns  of  praise  that  bite  into  the  mind  and  become  really  popu- 
lar." A  very  different  explanation  has  been  offered,  to  the  effect  that  the  deaifh 
of  good  modern  hymns  is  due  to  a  prevailing  condition  of  "  spiritual  prosperity 
and  peace,  in  which  the  inspiration  of  conflict  and  development  is  lacking." 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Tract  Society,  held  in  Wash'ngton  a 
few  days  ago,  the  secretary  announced  that  eighty-nine  new  publications  had 
been  added  to  the  society's  list  during  the  year.  The  grand  total  of  publications 
issued  since  the  organization,  including  volumes,  tracts,  and  periodicals,  was 
749,315,572,  in  158  languages  and  dialects.  The  number  of  family  visits  made  by 
colporteurs  during  the  year  was  187,673,  and  61,580  volumes  have  been  left  in  the 
homes.  The  total  number  of  family  visits  made  since  the  organization  of  col- 
portage  is  15,386,699  and  the  total  number  of  volumes  left  in  families  16,495,936. 

It  was  reported  that  at  a  recent  meeting  in  Washington  the  archbishops  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  in  America  decided  that  it  would  be  practically  impos- 
sible to  enforce  the  recommendations  of  Pope  Pius  X.,  in  reg-ard  to  the  restor- 
ation of  the  Gregorian  chant  and  the  banishment  of  women  from  the  choirs  of 
the  churches.  Uoonthis  report  being  brought  to  his  notice,  Cardinal  Cibbons 
gave  to  a  representative  of  the  New  York  Herald  the  following  abstract  from 
resolutions  adopted  in  Washington,  explaining  the  position  of  the  archbishops: 
"  The  letter  of  tlie  Pope  was  carefully  considered;  attention  was  called  to  the 
prudent  toleration  of  the  Holy  Father,  who,  while  giving  special  approvement 
and  encouragement  to  the  use  of  the  Gregorian  chant  wherever  practicable,  is  far 
from  insisting  on  it  exclusively,  but  dwells  at  length  on  the  excellence  of  the  sa- 
cred composition  of  the  school  of  Palestrina  and  praises  likewise  such  works  of 
modern  music  as  have  in  like  manner  aimed  at  expressing  the  divine  worship  in 
a  religious  and  worthy  manner.  It  was  also  noted  that,  while  encouraging  the 
formation  of  male  choirs  he  (the  Pope)  does  not  condemn  congregational  singing 
of  divine  services  in  which  the  voices  of  women  are  included.  It  was  urged  that 
measures  should  everywhere  be  taken  to  comply  as  far  as  possible  with  the  com- 
mands of  the  Holy  Father." 
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FOREIGN  TOPICS. 


HOW  THE   WAR   STANDS. 

WITH  the  opening  of  the  fourth  month  of  the  war  the  question 
of  supremacy  at  sea  is  found  to  be  definitely,  if  not  finally, 
decided  in  Japan's  favor.  She  is  now  seeking  out  her  enemy  on 
land  with  the  intention  of  finding  and  destroying  him.  Thus  far 
the  military  experts  in  Paris,  Berlin,  and  London  agree.  The 
point  of  immediate  interest,  they  tell  us  further,  is  to  find  out  what 
the  Russians  purpose  doing.  Here  is  where  difference  of  opinion 
develops.  The  expert  of  the  Gaulois  (Paris)  tells  us  that  General 
Kuropatkin  must  now  be  expecting  a  battle,  because  he  is  on  what 
military  men  style  the  "  offensive-defensive  " — that  is,  he  has  as- 
sumed the  defensive  in  order  that  the  oncoming  Japanese  may  dis- 
sipate their  strength.  When  the  right  time  has  come,  the  Russian 
commander-in-chief  will  spring  to  the  offensive,  with  soidier.-> 
eager  and  refreshed.  The  first  real  battle,  consequently,  will  be 
a  Russian  victory. 

The  fault  found  with  this  reasoning  by  the  military  expert  of  the 
Frankfurter  Zeitung  is  that  the  strategical  conditions  between 
New-Chwang  and  Harbin  are  not  shaping  themselves  toward  so 
one-sided  a  battle  as  Paris  look.-:  .^r.  The  Russian  line  is  ex- 
tended at  great  length.  It  can  not  be  much  reduced,  because  regi- 
ments are  constantly  arriving  by  rail  from  European  Russia.  The 
Japanese,  who  have  well  learned  the  German  lesson  that  "  blood- 
less wars  are  meaningless  wars,"  are  making  with  all  their  might 
for  the  Russian  center.  Where  that  center  may  be  our  expert 
confesses  he  does  not  know,  but  he  is  sure  the  Japanese  do  know. 
If  General  Kuropatkin  strengthens  his  center,  the  Japanese  must 
detect  the  fact  and  attack  a  flank.  In  other  words,  Japanese  tac- 
tics will  be  superior  to  Russian  tactics  always  and  ever>'where. 
But  we  must  not  hastily  infer  from  this  that  the  Japanese  will  win 
on  land.  Their  tactics  and  their  strategy  are  alike  pedantic. 
They  may  be  expected  to  march  against  Kuropatkin  in  accordance 
with  the  fundamental  propositions  of  Jomini,  Clausewitz,  and 
other  writers  on  the  art  of  war.  The  Russians  will  oppose  to  all 
this  an  elephantine  strategy  and  tactics  for  which  the  teachers  of 
the  Japanese  have  never  prepared  them.  What  the  outcome  may 
be  defies  prediction. 

This  analysis  of  the  conditions  under  which  the  campaign  is  to 
be  fought  out  during  the  coming  summer  is  concurred  in  by  Ger- 
many's military  experts,  so  far  as  their  opinions  can  be  gleaned 
from  the  Hambtirger  A^achrichteti ,  the  Leipsic  Gremboten,  the 
Berlin  Militdr  IVochetiblatt.  and  others.  It  accords  perfectly 
with  the  views  set  forth  a  few  weeks  ago  in  such  Russian  organs 
as  the  Novoye  Vrejnya  (St.  Petersburg)  and  the  Grazhdanin  (St. 
Petersburg).  German  organs  agree  with  Russian  organs  that  the 
English  attach  too  much  importance  to  geographical  detail  in  esti- 
mating the  situation  as  it  now  exists.  London  thinks  the  Japanese 
have  only  to  advance  through  a  series  of  key  points  to  a  decisive 
point.  But  the  issue  does  not  depend  upon  holding  any  one  port 
or  town.  From  a  Russian  point  of  view  there  is  no  decisive  point. 
When  the  war  began,  notes  the  Kreiiz  Zeifung  (BerVm),  the  Eng- 
lish told  us  the  Japanese  must  capture  Port  Arthur  at  all  hazards. 
Now,  it  seems,  Port  Arthur  can  wait. 

However,  there  is  a  continental  European  expert  here  and  there 
who  concedes  something  to  Japanese  prowess.  Not  only  that, 
but  a  writer  in  the  Grenzboieii  has  been  arguing  from  Russian  his- 
tory that  Russians  have  never  dared  to  face  an  enemy  openly  in 
the  field  throughout  any  of  their  land  wars.  They  may  seem  to 
have  done  so,  but  in  reality  they  always  depended  bpon  an  ally. 
On  the  other  hand,  that  prince  of  optimists,  the  naval  expert  of 
the  Paris  Figaro,  wonders  at  current  funereal  reflections  on  Rus- 
sian sea-power.  He  tells  the  French  to  expect  something  startling 
from  their  allies  in  the  way  of  achievements  on  blue  water.  Re- 
inforcements for  the  fleet  are  coming  from  Europe,  and  the  Vladi- 


vostok squadron  is  spreading  terror  far  and  wide  over  the  Sea  of 
Japan.  Very  different  is  the  summing  up  of  the  naval  expert  of 
the  London  Times: 

"  So  long  as  the  Russian  Pacific  squadron  remained  in  being, 
and  the  threat  of  a  reinforcement  from  the  Baltic  was  held  sus- 
pended over  the  he^ci.  of  Japan,  the  military  activities  of  the 
nation  were  confined  vithin  certain  grooves.  Altho  the  menace  of 
the  Baltic  squadron  has  never  been  rated  very  highly  in  Japan, 
and  even  the  Russian  admiral  appointed  to  command  it  has  al- 
lowed himself  to  express  doubts  as  to  efiicacy  of  the  intervention 
of  this  squadron  in  the  Far  East,  there  was  always  thp  chance  that 
by  superhuman  efforts  a  squadron  of  ships  might  make  its  way  to 
Japanese  waters  and  combine  its  action  with  that  of  the  ships  at 
Port  Arthur  and  Vladivostok.  The  chances  were  against  success, 
but  the  risk  remained.  So  long  as  the  Japanese  squadron  was 
forced  to  remain  united  and  to  keep  the  sea  in  anticipation  of  an 
always  possible  sort'e  of  the  Port  Arthur  squadron,  a  great  strain 
was  thrown  on  the  Japanese  navy,  and  had  it  been  necessary'  to 
prolong  the  tension  for  several  months  it  might  have  been  not  al- 
together impossible  for  the  arrival  of  a  reinforcement  from  the 
Baltic  to  change  the  balance  of  the  war.  In  these  circumstances 
the  Japanese  army  was  almost  compelled  to  carry  to  a  conclusion 
the  operations  against  Port  Arthur  and  to  seek  for  a  decision  at 
once  rapid  and  effectual.  The  investment  of  the  fortress  on  the 
land  side,  and  a  subsequent  assault  when  the  Baltic  ships  were 
on  their  way  to  the  East,  were  clearly  indicated  as  a  military  ne- 
cessity. Had  it  cost  twenty  thousand  men  Port  Arthur  must  have 
been  taken 

"  However  much  the  Russians  may  have  recently  lost  sight  of 
the  first  great  objective  of  Japanese  strategy,  it  is  quite  certain 
that  all  eyes  in  Japan  have  been  fixed  upon  the  Port  Arthur  squad-  , 
ron,  since  it  must  have  been  perfectly  apparent  to  all  and  sundry 
in  Japan  that  the  annihilation  of  this  squadron  was  a  necessary 
preliminary  to  securing  unfettered  Hberty  of  movement  upon  the 
mainland.  Freed  from  this  nightmare,  the  Japanese  can  now  turn 
their  attention  to  the  second  objective,  the  defeat  of  the  Russian 
army  of  operations." — Translations  made  for  The  Literary 
Digest. 


THE  NEXT  THREE  WEEKS  OF  THE  LAND 

CAMPAIGN. 

SUBSTANTIAL  agreement  among  the  military  experts  who 
are  fighting  the  Russo-Japanese  war  in  the  newspapers  of 
Europe  is  so  unusual  that  it  may  mean  the  arrival  of  a  new  phase 
in  the  campaign.  At  any  rate,  the  anonymous  strategists  who 
hold  forth  in  the  London  Standard,  the  Paris  Figaro,  the  Frank- 
furter Zeitung,  and  the  Berlin  Kreuz  Zeitung  have  suddenly 
abandoned  their  favorite  pursuit  of  exposing  the  absurdity  of  one 
another's  hypotheses,  and  are  in  surprising  accord  not  only  regard- 
ing what  is  happening  just  now,  but  regarding  what  may  be  ex- 
pected to  happen  between  the  present  time  and  the  first  of  next 
month. 

If  we  bring  before  the  mind's  eye  the  outline  of  a  huge,  irregular 
triangle,  of  which  the  apex  is  Harbin,  the  lower  left-hand  corner 
is  Port  Arthur,  and  the  lower  right-hand  corner  is  Vladivostok, 
we  shall  have,  declares  the  military  correspondent  of  the  London 
Standard,  a  definite  idea  of  the  immediate  theater  of  operations 
on  land — that  is,  of  the  territory'  which  the  Japanese  army  has  in- 
vaded, and  which  it  is  now  the  task  of  General  Kuropatkin  to  de- 
fend. The  base  of  this  triangle  is  formed  partly  by  the  Yalu 
River,  which  the  Japanese  have  cros.sed.  T\\q  Frankfurter  Zei- 
tung's  expert  thinks  the  Japanese  have  crossed  100,000  strong  at 
least.  "  It  would  be  difiicult  for  a  layman,"  he  writes,  "  to  appre- 
ciate how  eloquently  this  attests  the  merit  of  Japanese  strategy  and 
tactics."  "  No  better  evidence  of  Japan's  splendid  capacity  for 
war  could  be  desired  than  the  fact  that  the  Cossacks  never  once 
succeeded  in  bringing  about  a  definite  check  to  the  foe  during  the 
whole  progress  of  the  painful  march  forward." 
"  The  Japanese  host  is  advancing  in  the  direction  of  Mukden, 
with  the  Russian  forces  in  retreat  before  them.  Thr  Figaro's  ex- 
pert reminds  us  that  until  Mukden  is  reached  the  country  withio 
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the  triangular  area  is  practically  all  mountainous,  and  hence  cav- 
alry— Russia's  main  reliance  here— can  not  operate  to  advantage. 
There  will  be  bloody  encounters  all  the  way  to  Mukden,  especially 
at  such  places  as  Feng-huang-cheng.  But  they  will  not  be  de- 
cisive, and  probably  not  important.     The  Figaro  writer  says : 

"  The  war  now  developing  in  the  Far  East  is  of  a  quite  special 
nature.  It  can  in  no  way  be  compared  with  such  wars  as  might 
take  place  in  Western  Europe.  It  is  certain  that  neither  France 
nor  any  of  the  great  neighboring  Powers  could  abandon  several 
provinces  to  the  enemy  at  the  beginning  of  operations  and  without 
striking  a  blow.  A  concentration  far  from  the  frontier  that  would 
enable  an  enemy  to  invade  a  considerable  portion  of  the  national 
territory  would  result  in  great  demoralization.  In  the  absence  of 
imperative  necessity,  resulting  from  very  special  political  circum- 
stances, it  would  have  to  be  avoided  at  any  cost. 

"  The  Russians  in  Manchuria  find  themselves  in  very  different 
circumstances.  Like  Napoleon  in  1809,  they  need  not  concern 
themselves  about  public  opinion,  nor  about  the  material  calamities 
due  to  invasion.  It  is,  therefore,  possible  for  them  to  adopt 
maneuvers  like  those  of  Napjoleon  in  the  opening  of  his  campaign 
against  Austria,  when  he  willingly  gave  up  a  great  area  of  the  ter- 
ritor\'  of  his  ally,  the  King  of  Bavaria. 

"  From  the  outset  the  Russians  have  demonstrated  that  they 
were  resolved  to  give  up  territory-  as  long  as  they  were  not  abso- 
lutely certain  of  success.  We  have  already  said  how  wise  we 
deem  this  determination.  Daily  the  wisdom  of  it  is  confirmed, 
and  it  need  be  only  a  matter  for  congratulation.  What  matters 
the  temporary  occupation  of  territory  that  the  enemy  will  have  to 
surrender  upon  the  conclusion  of  peace?  The  only  essential  point 
in  war  is  the  destruction  of  the  effective  force  of  the  foe.  To 
bring  about  this  nothing  should  be  neglected,  and  the  plan  adapted 
by  the  Russians  seems  in  the  present  situation  the  only  one  calcu- 
lated to  effect  the  end  in  view." 

The  Kreu2  Zeitutig's  expert  tells  us  not  to  overlook,  in  contem- 
plating the  Japanese  army  advancing  from  the  Yalu,  the  Russian 
army  which  is  waiting  at  Mukden.  "  The  Russians  are  abandon- 
ing the  country  and  retreating  upon  Mukden.  Yet  to  all  appear- 
ances the  mountain  passes  on  the  way  to  that  city  will  be  fought 
for  fiercely.  But  a  decisive  battle  will  probably  occur  only  before 
Mukden."  This  will  carry  us  into  June,  say  our  various  experts, 
who  warn  us  not  to  be  misled  by  sensational  despatches  from 
the  front  meanwhile. —  Translations  made  for  The  Literary 
D1GE.ST. 

RUSSIAN    WARNINGS   OF   AN    ANGLO- 
SAXON    PERIL. 

BRITIS^H  policy  continues  an  object  of  suspicion  to  certain 
influential  St.  Petersburg  organs,  notwithstanding  intima- 
tions in  British  dailies  that  the  recent  Anglo-French  accord  might 
well  be  supplemented  with  an  Anglo-Russian  accord.  This  Rus- 
sian suspicion  of  Great  Britain  is  pronounced  "  well  founded  "  by 
the  St.  I'etersburger  Zeitung,  a  daily  supposed  to  be  in  touch  with 
Count  LamsdorfE,  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  in  the  Russian  cap- 
itak  The  latest  anti-British  and  anti-American  utterance  from  a 
Muscovite  source  proceeds,  however,  from  the  Viedoniosti  (Mos- 
cow), widely  read  as  the  organ  of  an  influential  grand  ducal  party. 
This  paper  warns  all  Europe  against  "  the  Anglo-Saxon  peril " 
thus : 

"  It  is  apparent  that  after  the  extinction  of  minor  states,  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States  will  hasten  to  annex  the  colonies  of 
Germany,  France,  Belgium,  Holland,  and  Italy.  These  colonies 
are  in  the  way  of  the  expansion  of  British  and  American  com- 
merce. First  of  all  the  annexation  or  division  of  China,  Mongolia, 
and  Farther  India  will  be  undertaken,  altho  the  process  will  lead  to 
conflict  between  the  Powers  of  Europe.  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States  are  very  eager  for  such  a  conflict,  for  they  realize 
that  it  would  weaken  that  European  coalition  which  is  so  fearful  a 
portent  for  themselves.  This  is  why  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States,  under  the  cover  of  Japan,  are  laboring  so  assiduously  for 
the  latter  in  the  war  with  Russia.  In  harmony  with  Japan  their 
object  is  to  deal  a  first  blow  to  the  economic  and  political  power 


of  the  nation  which  constitutes  the  bulwark  of  Europe  on  the  shore 
of  the  Pacific. 

"  In  recognition  of  this  fearful  general  European  upheaval  now 
being  prepared  by  the  '  enlightened  '  pirates  and  their  transatlantic 
brethren,  the  European  Powers  must— at  least  for  the  time  being 
—lay  aside  all  their  peculiar  differences  and  all  their  inner  con- 
flicts. The  myth  that  Russia  is  a  menace  to  the  peace  of  Europe 
must  ultimately  give  way  to  the  truth  that  the  real  source  of  peril 
is  not  so  much  an  invasion  of  the  barbarian  savages  from  the  East 
as  the  economic  and  political  subjection  of  the  European  Powers 
by  the  advancing  '  civilized  countries  '  of  the  Anglo-Saxons.  Eu- 
rope has  but  to  make  a  logical  analysis  of  present  political  events 
to  convince  herself  of  the  sort  of  game  now  being  played  by  Brit- 
ish and  Americans  in  the  Far  East." — Translations  made  for 
The  Literary  Digest. 


AN    IRISH   CRUSADE  AGAINST  THE  JEWS. 

A  N  organized  and  spreading  crusade  against  the  Jews  and  all 
•^^-  things  Jewish  has  been  agitating  Ireland  for  some  weeks. 
The  active  leader  of  the  movement  is  a  Roman  Catholic  priest 
named  Creagh,  who  has  made  Limerick  the  headquarters  of  an, 
ambitious  revival  of  antisemitic  ideas.  In  one  of  his  numerous- 
sermons  on  the  subject  of  the  Jews,  the  priest  declared  : 

"  Are  the  Jews  a  help  to  religion  ?  1  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that 
there  are  no  greater  enemies  of  the  Catholic  Church  than  the  Jews. 
If  you  want  an  example,  look  to  France.  What  is  going  on  at 
present  in  that  land?  The  little  children  are  being  deprived  of 
their  education.  No  nun,  monk,  or  priest  can  teach  in  a  school.. 
The  little  ones  are  forced  to  go  where  God's  name  is  never  men- 
tioned— to  go  to  godless  schools.  The  Jews  are  in  league  with  the 
Freemasons  in  France,  and  have  succeeded  in  turning  out  of  that 
country  all  the  nuns  and  religious  orders.  The  Redemptorist 
Fathers  to  the  number  of  two  hundred  had  been  turned  out  of 
France,  and  that  is  what  the  Jews  would  do  in  our  own  country  if 
they  are  allowed  to  get  into  power." 

These  and  similar  utterances  were  reproduced  in  the  Limerick: 
Echo  or  circulated  in  printed  form  by  those  who  are  aiding  the 
priest  in  his  agitation.  The  consequences  to  the  Jews,  according 
to  statements  in  the  London  7»;/<?i',  have  been  most  serious.  In 
Limerick  a  rigid  boycott  of  all  Jews  has  been  put  into  effect,  and 
the  director  of  the  Irish  Mission  to  the  Jews,  I.  Julian  Grande,  of 
Dublin,  declares  that  "  no  Jew  or  Jewess  can  walk  along  the  streets 
of  Limerick  without  being  assaulted  or  insulted."  The  London 
Times  comments : 

"In  Limerick,  indeed,  and  generally  throughout  Ireland,  the 
Jews  are  still  few  in  numbers,  and,  for  the  most  part,  in  a  humble 
and  inconspicuous  condition.  Not  many  years  ago  they  were 
practically  non-existent  in  any  part  of  the  sister  island,  with  the 
exception  of  Dublin  and  Belfast.  The  census  of  187 1,  which  for 
the  first  time  marked  a  very  slight  advance  in  the  number  of  Jews 
in  Ireland,  showed  that  there  were  then  only  six  in  Cork,  two  in 
Limerick  (where  there  are  now  thirty-five  families),  and  one  in 
Waterford.  But  more  recently  the  increase,  tho  still  relatively  in- 
significant, has  been  sufficiently  marked  to  arouse  the  suspicion 
and  the  jealousy  both  of  the  artisans  and  small  traders  in  the  towns 
and  of  the  peasantry  in  the  countr}'  districts.  They  have  drawn 
upon  themselves  the  unfavorable  notice  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
clergy  and  the  denunciations  of  .some  firebrands  of  the  pulpit. 
The  growth  of  a  Jewish  quarter  in  Dublin,  and  on  a  smaller  scale 
in  Cork  and  other  towns,  has  been  watched  with  feelings  of  ran- 
cor which  have  at  length  found  vent  at  Limerick  in  a  series  of 
discreditable  outrages.  There  seems  to  be  no  question  that  .some- 
thing like  a  state  of  terrorism  is  being  organized,  which  may  as- 
sume very  serious  proportions 

"  They  [the  Jews]  are  not,  we  understand,  to  any  large  extent  en- 
gaged in  money-lending,  and  have  not  come  into  conflict  with  the 
agricultural  population,  as  is  so  often  the  case  in  continental  coun- 
tries, over  mortgage  debts.  They  are  generally  engaged  in  the 
smaller  branches  of  retail  trading,  .such  as  milk-selling,  and  as 
hucksters  and  hawkers  in  the  rural  districts.  But  they  have  fallen 
under  the  boycotting  ban,  since  some  of  the  clerical  firebrands 
have  begun  to  denounce  them  from  the  pulpit  and  to  carry  out  the 
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persecution  by  those  acts  of  personal  and  violent  authority  to 
wliich  the  I-rish  priest,  dealing  with  an  ignorant  and  timorous  body 
of  peasants,  is  unfortunately  too  prone.  The  result  is,  our  corre- 
spondent declares,  that  the  majority  of  the  Limerick  Jews  are 
ruined  and  on  the  verge  of  starvation.  The  populace  are  told  by 
their  clerical  guides  that  they  must  not  deal  with  the  Jews,  and 
they  extend  the  doctrine  to  include  the  prohibition  of  payment  for 
goods  they  have  already  received  and  consumed.  A  self-support- 
ing and,  in  a  small  way,  an  independent  and  prosperous  little  com- 
munity, which  has  never  before  required  relief,  is  thus  thrown 
upon  the  assistance  of  a  few  of  the  Protestants  of  the  city,  them- 
selves regarded  with  an  evil  eye  by  the  organizers  of  the  clerical 
boycott." 

In  reply  to  assertions  of  this  kind,  Father  Creagh  and  his  sup- 
porters accuse  the  Jews  in  Ireland  of  practising  usury  and  of  con- 
stituting a  menace  to  the  welfare  of  Ireland  in  the  future.  These 
views  have  been  officially  indorsed  by  the  Confraternity  of  the 
Holy  Family,  a  Roman  Catholic  organization,  which  unanimously 
passed  the  following  resolution,  as  reported  in  the  Limerick  Echo  : 

"  That  we  tender  to  Father  Creagh  our  best  thanks  for  his  recent 
lectures  on  the  ways  and  means  of  Jewish  trading,  and  that  this 
meeting,  representing  six  thousand  members  of  the  Confraternity, 
express  their  fullest  confidence  in  his  views." 

RISING   OF   THE   MANCHURIAN    CHUNCHUSES. 

GENERAL  KUROPATKIN"S  immediate  embarrassment  at 
the  front  is  ascribed  by  European  war  correspondents  not 
to  the  Japanese,  nor  even  to  the  faulty  railway  administration, 
but  to  those  bold  brigands  known  as  Chunchuses  or  Khunguses 
Armed  bands  of  these  desperate  characters  are  roaming  the  coun- 
try far  and  wide,  cutting  off  detachments  of  Russian  soldiery  and 
continuing  those  attacks  upon  the  raiKvay  which  the  Viius  Journal 
des  Ddbats  persistently  ascribes  to  Japanese  instigation.  The  St. 
James's  Gazette  (London)  thinks  General  Kuropatkin  may  have  to 
defer  his  more  important  operations  until  he  has  settled  with  these 
brigands.  They  would  appear  to  hold  the  military  balance  of 
power  just  now  within  the  area  of  hostilities  on  the  mainland,  ac- 


cording to  a  study  on  the  spot  by  M.  Francis  Mury,  who  writes  in 
the  Paris  Correspoudant  : 

"  In  spite  of  the  active  vigilance  of  the  Russian  troops,  the 
Chunchuses  are  showing  themselves  more  enterprising  than  they 
have  previously  been  since  the  beginning  of  the  war.  One  is 
tempted  to  suspect  that  they  receive  encouragement  in  the  shape 
of  arms  or  subsidies  from  the  Japanese,  whose  emissaries  fully 
realize  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  these  brigands. 

"  Russian  journals  affirmed  lately  that  7.000  or  8.000  Chunchuses, 
under  the  command  of  a  well-known  leader,  were  advancing 
through  Manchuria,  robbing  and  burning  everything  in  their  path. 
This  news  seemed  exaggerated  to  those  who  know  the  habits  of 
these  brigands.  Their  bands  are  ordinarily  composed  of  200  or 
300  men.  They  never  exceed  1,000  men.  and  even  this  strength  is 
not  attained  unless  there  be  some  expedition  against  a  city  of  con- 
siderable size. 

"  If  the  report  be  true,  it  must  mean  that  Chinese  from'the  south- 
ern part  of  the  Celestial  Empire,  where  a  terrible  famine  is  raging, 
have  repaired  to  Manchuria  in  the  hope  of  pillaging  that  region 
under  cover  of  the  war.  These  newcomers  would  swell  the  bands 
of  Chunchuses. 

"  It  is  also  possible  that  the  numbers  of  the  brigands  have  been 
increased  by  the  arrival  of  Chinese  regulars,  whose  departure  from 
home  would  be  kept  secret  by  the  court  of  Peking.  It  would  cer- 
tainly not  be  unsatisfactory  to  the  Chinese  Government  to  occa- 
sion embarrassment  to  the  Russian  troops,  if  that  could  be  accom- 
plished without  incurring  responsibility. 

"  In  such  a  case  the  brigands  would  be  charged  with  all  the  mis- 
deeds of  the  soldiers  of  the  Celestial  Empire. 

"  Every  time,  moreover,  that  Chinese  troops  have  laid  an  am- 
bush for  Russian  troops  and  the  St.  Petersburg  Government  has 
addressed  complaints  to  the  Son  of  Heaven,  the  Chinese  Foreign 
Office  has  invariably  replied :  '  They  are  not  our  soldiers.  They 
are  Chunchuses.' 

"  At  the  present  moment  Russian  outposts  are  cea.selessly  har- 
assed by  bands  of  brigands  all  well  armed  and  of  extreme  bold- 
ness. It  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  find  Russian  sentinels  dead  in 
the  morning  from  dagger  wounds. 

"  Their  perfect  acquaintance  with  the  country  makes  the  Chun- 
chuses very  dangerous.  They  steal  silently  by  night  through  the 
midst  of  troops  told  off  to  pursue  them,  and  the  pursuers  are  never 


THE   MIGHT   OK    RUSSIA. 

A  fierce  snow-man  prior  to  the  war.         He  begins  to  melt  three  months  later. 

—Simplicissimus  (Munich). 


THE  CONDITION   OK  KOREA'S   ROADS. 


—Jugend  (Munich). 
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aware  of  tlie  fact  until  the  day  after  the  flight.  One  of  the  great 
preoccupations  of  the  Russian  authorities  is  the  guarding  of  the 
railway  line.  They  are  in  constant  dread  of  seeing  some  important 
station  destroyed  by  the  brigands  at  the  instigation  of  the  Japa- 
nese. 

"The  necessity  under  which  the  Russians  now  find  themselves 
of  never  losing  sight  of  the  movements  of  the  Chunchuses  causes 
them  to  regret  bitterly  that  they  did  not  rid  the  country  of  these 
bandits  before  the  commencement  of  the  war.  But  they  were  then 
too  much  occupied  to  destroy  these  bands  whose  presence  assured 
to  Manchuria  a  reputation  for  insecurity  of  which  Muscovite 
policy  took  advantage.  Thanks  to  the  Chunchuses,  the  troops  of 
the  Czar  had  every  pretext  for  reoccupying  the  cities  which  had 
been  evacuated  in  conformity  with  the  treaty  of  April  8,  1902,  rati- 
fied by  the  Peking  Government.  In  accordance  with  this  treaty, 
Russia  gave  China  the  right  of  exercising  administrative  power  and 
sovereignty  throughout  Manchuria— on  condition  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Celestial  Empire  maintained  order  and  assured  the 
security  of  the  country. 

"  At  the  least  sign  of  trouble  the  Russians  resumed  possession  of 
the  cities  and  did  not  again  leave  them.  It  is  thus  that  they  came 
to  reoccupy  Codune.  A  band  of  seven  or  eight  hundred  Chun- 
chuses besieged  that  city,  which  contained  a  garrison  of  only  two 
or  three  hundred  Chinese  regulars.  The  Chunchuses  succeeded 
in  capturing  the  place.  They  pillaged  the  stores,  set  numbers  of 
houses  on  fire,  and  imprisoned  the  governor  himself. 

"  Upon  receipt  of  this  news,  a  Russian  general,  who  happened 
to  be  near  by,  sent  several  hundred  men  with  two  cannon.  They 
attacked  the  city,  captured  eighty  brigands  and  hanged  them  after 
a  summary  trial.  As  the  Chinese  governor  was  evidently  unable 
to  withstand  a  new  onslaught  of  the  Chunchuses,  a  Russian  garri- 
son was  installed  in  Bodune.  It  was  still  there  at  the  outbreak  of 
war. 

"  Of  course  this  war  was  the  signal  for  a  general  Russian  reoc- 
cupation  of  Manchuria.  The  Russian  forces,  which  had  retired 
up  the  line  of  the  railway,  have  reiurned  to  all  the  important  cities. 
Now,  strongly  entrenched  in  all  strategic  points,  masters  of  the 
Manchurian  line,  in  possession  of  the  immense  stretches  of  tele- 
graph wires  which  cover  the  whole  country  and  permit  the  Russian 
commanders  to  learn  in  a  few  minutes  all  that  happens  in  regions 
far  distant  from  Manchuria,  they  can  await  in  perfect  security  the 
coming  of  the  Japanese  army." — Translations  made  for  The 
Literary  Digest. 


AN   ASIATIC   THEORY   OF  JAPAN'S    REAL 

POLICY. 

SUSPICIOUS  continental  Europe  would  seem  to  have  far 
truer  insight  into  the  aims  of  Japanese  world-politics  than 
England  can  attain,  if  a  native  Indian  organ,  the  Amrita  Bazar 
Patrika  (Calcutta),  accurately  sounds  tb.e  depths  of  this  obscure 
theme.  This  native  Indian  organ,  which  is  the  champion  of 
Hindu  opposition  to  British  rule  in  the  empire  of  the  Moguls,  con- 
firms all  recent  allegations  in  the  Figaro  (Paris)  and  other  French 
papers  that  Japan  is  playing  a  gigantic  trick  upon  the  civilized 
world.     In  tlie  words  of  the  Avirita  : 

"  In  Asia  there  are  but  two  states  which  enjoy  any  sort  of  inde- 
pendence— Afghanistan  and  Japan.  All  the  others  have  a  vege- 
tating existence,  for  the  simple  reason  that  they  have  placed  them- 
selves under  the  subjection  of  tlie  Europeans,  or  are  tolerated  by 
Europeans,  as  yet  unable  to  agree  regarding  their  partition. 

"Protest  against  this  subjection  of  Asia  is  described  as  the  yel- 
low peril.  For  a  long  time  this  expression  simply  denoted  an 
economic  danger.  The  United  States  and  (ireat  Britain  feared  the 
competition  of  the  patient  and  industrious  yellow  toiler  with  the 
degenerate  whites.  Only  recently  have  the  Europeans  begun  to 
perceive  that  the  yellow  peril  may  have  a  politiral  character.  The 
brave  and  patriotic  Boxers  showed  how  successfully  the  Asiatic 
could  fight  the  European. 

"  But  Ciiina  was  not  in  a  position  to  carry  out  her  purposes. 
The  Europeans  quickly  came  to  an  understanding.  They  fell 
upon  the  middle  kingdom  with  the  might  of  militarism,  overcame 
the  Boxers,  outraged  Cliina  and  forced  her  to  conckide  a  disad- 
vantageous treaty. 

"  Many  Hindus  were  indignant  that  Japan,  during  the  Boxer  up- 


rising, fought  on  the  side  of  the  European  white  faces.  But  now 
they  no  longer  doubt  that  Japan's  sympathies  in  the  year  1900  were 
wholly  on  the  side  of  China.  Japan  fought  against  her  secret 
desire,  doing  it  only  because  she  did  not  wish  to  bring  dowr»  the 
coalition  upon  herself. 

"  That  was  wise  policy. 

"Japan  has  now  seized  a  favorable  opportunity,  Russia  and 
Great  Britain  being  at  odds,  to  attack  the  former.  Many  Hindus 
at  present  censure  the  Japanese.  'Are  the  Japanese  not  over- 
hasty.?'  the  Hindus  ask.  '  Have  they  not  rushed  inconsiderately 
into  the  contest  with  this  colossus?  Would  it  not  have  been  bet- 
ter for  the  Japanese  to  save  their  strength  for  some  later  and  de- 
cisive struggle.?  '  But  in  another  half-year  these  Hindus  will  admit 
that  Japan  showed  sound  judgment.  They  will  see  how  infinite 
was  the  weakness  of  Russia,  how  exaggerated  was  the  idea  of  her 
might. 

"In  Asia  there  are  but  two  independent  Powers,  and  many  sub- 
ject peoples,  suffering  for  want  of  national  emancipation.  Japan 
has  been  the  first  to  demand  rights  of  nationality  and  to  assert 
them  in  a  way  which  Europeans  can  not  withstand.  The  future 
must  decide  the  issue  thus  raised.  In  any  event,  Japan  is  India's 
younger  sister,  and  for  that  reason  every  Hindu  will  wish  well  to 
het  arms." — Translations  made  for  Thk  Literary  Digest. 


ANTICLERICAL    PROTESTS  AGAINST  CLERICAL 
SYMPATHY    FOR    RUSSIA. 

CLERICALS  and  anticlericals  in  France  are  seemingly  drifting 
farther  and  farther  apart  on  the  subject  of  the  war  between 
the  ally  of  Great  Britain  and  the  ally  of  the  Third  Republic.  Cler- 
ical organs  like  the  Paris  Gaulois  and  Correspondant  are  deploring 
the  misfortunes  of  Russia  on  the  sea,  and  they  urge  all  Frenchmen 
to  contribute  to  the  funds  started  in  the  capital  for  the  relief  of 
the  Czar's  wounded.  But  anticlerical  organs,  like  the  Paris  Petite 
Pc'publiqiie  and  Latiterne,  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  these 
funds,  for  the  reason,  as  alleged,  that  they  are  wholly  under  cler- 
ical auspices.  The  anticlerical  organs  point  out  that  the  Marquise 
de  Montebello,  who  has  undertaken  a  widely  exploited  Russian 
relief  work,  is  the  wife  of  a  former  French  ambassador  in  St. 
Petersburg,  who  was  recalled  on  account  of  his  alleged  aggressive 
clericalism.  These  papers  also  assert  that  the  clerical  parties  in 
France  are  converting  the  war  into  a  clerical  weapon.  Expressing 
its  entire  agreement  with  this  view,  the  anticlerical  Action  (Paris) 
says : 

"  Russia's  sailors  are  doing  well.  They  are  doing  so  well  that 
their  battle-ships  are  leaping  into  the  air  and  sinking  under  the 
waves,  blown  to  pieces  by  their  own  ammunition  or  dynamited  by 
their  own  torpedoes. 

"  Down  among  the  clericals  everything  goes  to  the  Russian  dead 
and  the  Russian  wounded  only.  M.  Arthur  Meyer  [editor  of  the 
clerical  Gaulois']  and  the  Marquise  de  Montebello  must  be  quite 
satisfied. 

"  Their  plan  of  campaign  is  perfected. 

"It  only  remains  for  them  to  bind  up  Russian  wounds 

"  Of  course,  there  is  something  infinitely  pitiable,  in  every  sense 
of  the  word,  in  this  catastrophe  by  which  an  admiral-in-chief  tor- 
pedoes himself,  causing  the  drowning  of  six  hundred  proletarians 
who  had  been  ordered  to  exterminate  their  yellow  brothers  for  the 
greater  glory  and  advantage  of  the  Czar  of  Peace. 

"  We,  who  protested  from  the  beginning,  in  the  name  of  human 
brotherhood,  against  the  shameful  Russomaniac  and  Japanophobe 
subscription,  have  a  right  to  address  our  supreme  salutation  to  the 
poor  Russian  devils  blown  up  or  drowned  in  Port  Arthur  harbor 
without  knowing  how  or  why. 

"  But,  above- all,  it  is  our  duty  to  point  out  the  detestable  hy- 
pocrisy of 'the  clerical  press  of  France,  which  multiplies  its  insin- 
uations against  our  ministers  and  reserves  all  its  indulgence  for 
the  ministers  of  autocracy. 

"  The  truth  is  that  we,  simple  free-thinking  and  socialist  repub- 
licans, feeling  little  sympathy  with  the  Russian  alliance,  are  be- 
ginning to  find  that  in  matters  military  and  naval  Russia  is  getting 
out  of  her  Aq\^\\\."— Translations  made  for  The  Literary 
Dkjest. 
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THE   PRIMITIVE  TENNESSEEAN. 

The  Frontiersman.    By  Charles  Egbert  Craddock.    Cloth,  364  pp.      Price, 
$1.50.    Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 

SIX  short  tales  make  up  this  volume,  the  scene  of  which  is  in  the 
author's  favorite  ground,  the  Tennessee  region.  All  deal,  as  the 
name  implies,  with  the  struggles  of  the  pioneer  settlers,  and  espe- 
cially with  their  encounters  with  Indians.  The  stories  are  highly  dra- 
matic, sometimes  humorous  ;  tho  the  humor  is  always  of  the  lambent, 
unexpected  sort,  and  incidentally  gives  varied  play  to  human  character 
and  human  idiosyncrasy. 

Thp  initial  storj',  "The  Linguister,"  has  for  heroine  Peninnah  Penel- 
ope .\nne  Mivane,  as  charmingly  feminine  a  creation  as  if  she  exercised 
her  blandishments  in  a  modern  drawing-room  and  not  in  a  block-house 
in  tile  remote  wilderness,  with  her  chief  occupation  the  molding  of  bul- 
lets for  the  flint-lock  rifle  of  her  lover,  Ralph  Emsden.  These  bullets 
she  later  helped  him  to  fire  from  the  block-house  window  on  the  Chero- 
kees  without. 

How  Peninnah  outwitted  her  grandiloquent  old  grandfather  and 
saved  the  situation  makes  up  the  interest  of  the  story.  Indeed,  much 
of  the  author's  effectiveness  as  a  story-teller  is  obtained  through  her 
ability  to  portray  that  desperation  of  courage  which  comes  to  a  woman 
through  her  very  femininity. 

Other  stories  are  "  The  Victor  at  Chungke  " — chungke  being  a  favor- 
ite game  with  the  Southern  Indians,  and  the  stone  bearing  that  name 

having  a  certain  resemblance  to  the 
discus  of  the  ancient  Greeks. 

"  The  Captive  of  Ada-Wehi  "  turns 
upon  magic  and  sorcery  from  the 
Indian  pcjint  of  view.  So  also,  tho  in 
another  vein,  does  "  The  Bewitched 
Ball-sticks."  In  "The  Turbulent 
Grandiather"  is  depicted  a  diploma- 
tic passage  between  two  branches  of 
the  Indian  nation. 

In  style  and  diction  all  these  stories 
are  notable.  The  manner  of  narra- 
tion holds  the  reader's  respect  no  less 
than  his  interest.  The  word  fits  the 
thought,  and  both  word  and  thought 
carry  weight.  We  feel  that  the  author 
has  studied  her  subject  ;  that  her 
reading  of  the  period  of  struggle  be- 
tween the  white  man  and  the  red  has 
been  deep  and  thorough.  Every 
scene  depicted  is  filled  with  an  at- 
mosphere which,  however  new  or  strange,  produces  conviction.  It  has 
the  flavor  of  the  life  portrayed — new,  rude,  vigorous,  and  racy  with 
the  rich  quality  of  virgin  American  soil.  It  is  the  sort  of  reading 
for  leisure  moments  when  the  mind  craves  something  other  than  mere 
amusement. 
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MYSTICAL  TALES   FROM   JAPAN. 

KwAiDAN :  Stories  and  Studies  of  Strange  Things.  By  Lafcadio 
Hearn.  With  two  drawings  by  Keichu  Takenouche.  Cloth,  240  pp.  Price, 
$1.50.    Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 

IN  these  strangely  beautiful  stories,  Mr.  Hearn  has  afforded  Western 
readers  another  opportunity  for  a  peep  into  the  esthetic  mysticism 
of  Japanese  folklore.  The  pretty  little  volume  comprises  a  score 
of  weird  tales,  as  weird,  truly,  as  the  tales  of  Poe  ;  but  never  offensive 
in  their  weirdness.  With  sympathetic  appreciation  of  Oriental  love  of 
decoration,  the  author  has  preserved  in  his  interpretation  the  beautify- 
ing touches  with  which  the  Japanese  poets  have  incorporated  these 
strange  legends  into  the  body  of  their  literature.  Mr.  Hearn's  work  is 
distinctly  that  of  interpreter  ;  he  stands  between  Eastern  and  Occi- 
dental peoples,  in  full  sympathy  and  in  close  touch  with  each,  and  trans- 
mits, as  with  the  clasp  of  a  hand,  the  subtle  intuitions  of  the  one  to  the 
denser  perceptions  of  the  other.  The  '•  Kwaidan,"  he  tells  us,  have 
been  collected  from  many  sources,  most  of  them  from  books  of  the  folk 
wisdom  of  old  Japan.  And  he  reads  these  tales  to  his  Western  audience 
unchanged  but  for  their  interpretation.  His  art  is  of  the  highest  form; 
in  t  lat  it  is  the  simplest,  plainest,  yet  most  graceful  narration,  unadorned 
by  rhetorical  ornament. 

They  are  pretty  tales  and  they  take  a  hold  on  the  sympathies  that  is 
surprisingly  lasting.  Here,  for  instance,  is  the  story  of  Aoyagi,  a  beau- 
tiful peasant  girl  living  with  her  parents  in  a  lonely  hut  on  the  top  of  a 
mountain.  She  was  wooed  and  won  by  Tomotada,  a  valiant  young 
samurai  in  the  service  of  the  prince  of  Noto.  But  her  parents' refused 
to  consent  to  the  marriage  of  their  humble  daughter  to  one  so  much 
above  her  in  position,  and  so  presented  Aoyagi  to  the  noble  young 
samurai  "  for  an  humble  handmaid."  Before  the  deeply  smitten  Tomo- 
tada could  obtain  his  prince's  permission  to  marry  the  beautiful  girl, 


she  was  taken  from  him  by  the  powerful  lord  Hosokawa  ;  whereupon 
the  samurai,  preferring  death  to  a  life  without  Aoyagi,  addressed  to  her 
a  wonderful  love  poem  written  in  Chinese,  and  awaited  in  desperation 
the  outcome  of  his  intrepidity.  But 
the  lord  Hosokawa,  receiving  the 
poem,  was  touched  at  the  deep  emo- 
tion of  the  two  lovers,  and  with  great 
generosity  ordered  them  married  in 
princely  style.  Then  the  story  relates 
that  Tomotada  and  Aoyagi  dwelt  to- 
gether happily  for  five  years,  until 
one  day  Aoyagi  was  filled  with  a 
great  pain  and  begged  her  husband 
quickly  to  repeat  the  Xenibutsu- 
prayer,  as  she  was  dying.  And  when 
Tomotada  tried  to  allay  her  fears  she 
made  him  this  answer  : 

"  '  No.  no  ! '  she  responded — '  I  am 
dying  ! — I  do  not  imagine  it  ;  I  know! 
.  .  .  And  it  were  needless  now,  my 
dear  husband,  to  hide  the  truth  from 
you  any  longer  ;  I  am  not  a  human 
being.  Tl.e  soul  of  a  tree  is  my  soul ; 
the  heart  of  a  tree  is  my  heart  ;  the 
sap  of  the  willow  is  my  life.  And  some  one,  at  this  cruel  moment,  is 
cutting  down  my  tree  ;  that  is  why  I  must  die  !  .  .  .  Even  to  weep  were 
now  beyond  my  strength  !  quickly,  quickly  repeat  the  A'embutsti  for 
me.  .  .  .  quickly  !  .  .  .  Ah  !' 

"  With  another  cry  of  pain  she  turned  aside  her  beautiful  head,  and 
tried  to  hide  her  face  behind  her  sleeve.  But  almost  in  the  same  mo- 
ment her  form  appeared  to  collapse  in  the  strangest  way,  and  to  sink 
down,  down,  down — level  with  the  floor.  Tomotada  had  sprung  to  sup- 
port her  but  there  was  nothing  to  support !  There  lay  on  the  matting 
only  the  empty  robes  of  the  fair  creature  and  the  ornaments  that  she 
had  worn  in  her  hair  :  the  body  had  ceased  to  exist " 
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Tomotada  shaved  his  head  and  became  a  Buddhist  priest,  and  in  his 
travels  one  day  he  reached  the  spot  where  first  he  had  met  Aoyagi. 
There  was  nothing  to  mark  the  place  except  the  stumps  of  three  willows, 
two  old  trees  and  one  young  tree,  that  had  been  cut  down  long  before. 
Besides  these  stumps  he  erected  a  memorial"  tomb,  inscribed  with  holy 
texts,  and  there  he  performed  many  Buddhist  services  on  behalf  of  the 
spirits  of  Aoyagi  and  of  her  parents. 


THE   LIFE  OF   DEAN   FARRAR. 

The  Life  of  Frederic  William  Farrar.    By  His  Son,  Reginald  A.  Far- 
rar.    Cloth,  321  pp.    Price,  $2  net.    Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Co. 

IT  is  a  somewhat  ungracious  task  to  criticize  a  son's  biographj'  of 
his  father.  An  offering  of  love  ought  to  be  its  own  justification. 
If  these  memories  of  a  loved  and  honored  father  had  been  intended 
for  the  immediate  circle  of  family  and  friends,  no  stranger  would  dare 
intrude.  That  is  holy  ground.  Does  not  the  question,  however,  insist 
on  asking  itself,  whether  a  near  relative  should  ever  write  a  biography  .* 
We  know  at  the  outset  that  the  author  can  not  become  sufiSciently  de- 
tached from  his  subject  to  see  it  in  due  perspective.  Love  sees  large 
many  things  which  the  outside  world  does  not  see  at  all  or  sees  with  en- 
tire indifference.  On  the  other  hand,  love  is  blind.  It  does  not  see 
what  the  world  sees.  This  inevitable  chasm  between  such  an  author 
and  his  readers  is  not  often  bridged.  The  interest  in  the  subject  of  the 
biography  is  sometimes  so  commanding  that  we  are  eager  for  any  word, 
no  matter  who  brings  it  ;  but  such  instances  are  rare.  Unless  a  man 
has  fought  out  some  unique  battle  in 
his  personal  experience  or  has  been 
a  recognized  force  in  some  great 
world-movement,  we  care  compara- 
tively little  for  details  of  his  daily  life. 
In  case  of  the  simply  good  and  useful 
and  lovable  man,  is  it  not  well  to 
leave  all  such  details  to  that  inner 
circle  where  they  rightfully  belong? 
What  is  left  of  his  life's  results  after 
they  have  summered  and  wintered 
with  the  cosmic  elements  we  gladly 
place  to  the  credit  of  his  name. 

Dean    Farrar   was  a  pure,   sound, 
right    man.     He    doubtless  had  fine 
abilities    which    he  put   to  the    best 
possible  use.     His   talent    for    hard, 
dogged,   and    various   work  was  al- 
most as  good  as  genius.     He  reminds 
one  of  his  own  English  landscapes, 
which  he  loved    so  well — rich,  culti- 
vated fields,  peaceful  streams,  happy  homes,  variety  enough  to  suggest 
pastoral  poetry,  and,  in  the  distance,  hills  which  are  even  a  hint  of 
mountains.     He  had  a  message  to  the  average  mind  which  he  delivered 
with  ample  abundance,  as  the  good  English  fields  yield  their  harvests. 
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This  seems  to  have  been  the  verdict  of  his  contemporaries — a  verdict 
reaffirmed  to-day  by  his  reading  clientele.  An  undertone  of  resentment 
toward  this  verdict  runs  through  the  book.  The  son  could  hardly  help 
the  conviction  that  his  father  deserved  greater  recognition  than  he  re- 
ceived. His  jealousy  for  his  father's  reputation  is  most  honorable  to 
his  filial  loyalty,  even  if  it  is  plainly  due  to  the  blindness  of  love.  He 
<jught  to  be  grateful  that  he  is  the  son  of  a  man  whom  the  common  peo- 
ple heard  gladly.  To  be  able  to  give  bread  to  the  hungry  and  water  to 
the  thirsty  is  quite  as  enviable  a  gift  as  "  to  have  a  lovely  voice  and 
play  Well  on  an  instrument."  This  effort  on  the  part  of  the  son  to  en- 
hance the  reputation  of  his  father  leads  the  author  into  somewhat  weari- 
some details  of  achievements  which  are  every  way  worthy,  but  not 
worthy  of  bemg  written  in  a  book.  To  repair  a  neglected  church  or 
cathedral  and  restore  its  service  to  dignity  and  beauty  is  a  matter  of  in- 
terest to  the  parish  immediately  concerned.  To  the  big  world-life  it  is 
as  a  tale  that  is  told.  It  is  an  unrecorded  commonplace  in  the  lives  of 
multitudes  of  faithful  ministers.  We  could  also  spare  a  mass  of  effusive 
letters  such  as  every  earnest  writer  and  preacher  receives.  At  least  we 
would  have  commended  the  scissors  for  the  postscript  of  a  boy's  letter 
which  contained  the  important  information  that  his  keys  and  prayer- 
book  might  be  found  in  a  certain  drawer. 

The  nearest  approach  to  heroics  in  the  book  is  the  story  of  Dean  Far- 
rar's  bold  declaration  of  "Eternal  Hope."  It  required  a  good  bit  of 
English  grit  to  stand  in  a  foremost  pulpit  and  speak  one's  mind  in  such 
true  man-fashion.  But  it  was  too  late  in  the  history  of  Christian  thought 
to  even  suggest  the  martyr  spirit.  He  was  in  too  large  and  too  respect- 
able a  company  to  suffer  anything  more  than  comparatively  harmless 
stings  and  annoyances.  It  is  nevertheless  a  right  soldierly  figure  there 
commanding  the  vast  audiences  in  the  famous  Abbey.  The  dim  arches 
were  stirred  to  unwonted  echoes.  Their  line  has  gone  out  into  all  the 
world,  .^fter  his  other  books  have  joined  "the  innumerable  caravan 
for  the  pale  realm  of  shade,"  Farrar's  "  Eternal  Hope  "  will  still  hold 
his  name  up  out  of  "  the  envious  dust." 

If  you  wish  to  read  quietly,  as  one  floats  on  a  placid  stream,  enjoying 
converse  with  a  pure,  healthful,  virile  spirit,  here  is  your  book. 


THE   PORTRAIT  OF   A    FINE   MAN. 


How  Tyson  Came  Home. 
$1.50.    John  Lane. 


By  William  H.  Rideing.    Cloth,  303  pp.    Price, 


MR.  RIDEING  has  taken  a  canvas  of  good  dimensions  and  painted 
thereon  a  careful  composition,  which,  with  its  harmonious  unity, 
embodies  a  variety  of  "  studies."  It  is  an  absorbingly  interest- 
ing tale,  the  telling  of  which  is  clean-cut  and  vigorous,  with  a  suspicion 
of  "  nicety  "  to  which  a  little  self-consciousness  is  perhaps  father.  "  How 
Tyson  Came  Home,"  were  it  just  a  trifle  less  sophisticated,  just  a  shade 
more  spontaneous,  should  command  vigorous  and  unqualified  praise  as 
a  first-class  novel.     As  it  is,  it  ranks  close  to  that. 

Regarding  the  character  of  Tyson  himself,  there  is  no  dubiety.  He  is 
a  strong  block  of  humanity,  tempered  with  virile  tenderness,  that  the 
best  kind  of  woman  should  fall  in  love  with,  and  any  decent  man  must 
needs  stretch  forth  a  hand  to.  Tyson  came  to  America,  a  poor,  wan- 
dering Lancashire  boy,  with  a  keen  eye  to  bettering  himself.  He  dis- 
covers a  gold-mine,  "  The  Queen  of  Sheba,"  and,  having  made  his  pile, 
hastens  to  gratify  a  longing  for  the  England  of  his  imagination  by  re- 
turning to  it.     Besides,  there  is  a  small  sister  over  there,  somewhere. 

He  left  her  in  the  workhouse,  and  his 
dogged  quest  for  fortune  has  pre- 
vented his  going  back  before  to  look 
her  up. 

There  is  much  exciting  invention 
and  plot,  yet,  to  Mr.  Rideing's  merit, 
the  charm  of  his  hero  and  of  two  or 
three  minor  characters  scarcely  less 
enthralling  in  their  grip  makes  the 
paramount  interest.  Tyson  is  the 
best  of  "self-made"  men.  He  knows 
what  he  has  won,  but  money  has  not 
narrowed,  still  less  vulgarized,  him. 
His  stalwart  honesty  comes  forth  the 
most  exquisite  manliness  when  his 
clean  soul  is  torn  by  another's  shame, 
by  the  crime  of  a  man  whom  he  had 
befriended,  and  by  the  loss  of  the 
woman  he  loved. 

An  Englishman  is  introduced  at 
an  early  stage,  one  Julian  Glynne, 
the  brother  to  a  lord.  He  is  a  fascinating  type,  and  Tyson's  admiration 
of  him,  tho  it  gets  nearer  snobbishness  than  anything  else,  is  not  that. 
It  leads  to  his  securing  an  introduction,  when  he  reaches  his  yearned- 
for  England,  to  the  young  man's  sister.  Lady  Cheam,  and  also  to  his 
meeting  Mary  Leigh,  the  Bishop  of  Winsbury's  niece,  who  has  carried 
off  a  double-first  at  Newnham.  She  is  a  modern  type,  yet  there  is  a 
strong  blend  of  bed-rock  qualities  in  her  make-up  that  fascinate  the  best 
men. 

With  Tyson  in  the  mesas  of  America  was  his  partner's  daughter, 
Nona,  a  girl  almost  antipodal  to  the  bishop's  niece.     She  is  a  virginal 
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Western  primitive,  strong,  plucky,  slangy,  and  absolutely  at  home  with 
men's  pursuits,  tho  all  woman  in  her  honest  love  and  intuitions.  And 
she  loves  Tyson. 

Well,  our  fine  Tyson  arrives  in  Albion,  basks  in  the  loveliness  of  the 
Isle  of  Wight,  meets  English  society,  falls  in  love  with  Mary  Leigh,  and 
finds  his  sister.  And  the  finding  her  rives  his  very  soul.  There  is  great 
pathos  in  the  noble  fellow's  tenderness  for  her  who  but  brings  him 
shame  ;  for  there  is  not  one  angry  surge  of  resentment  for  her  in  the 
pity  that  wells  up,  no  bating  of  a  brother's  encherishment.  Yet  the 
blow  came  from  the  hand  that  would  make  it  the  most  galling,  and 
blighted  his  hopes  where  they  were  highest  and  best. 

Mr.  Rideing  entitles  his  last  chapter,  "  Leaves  the  Reader  to  Decide 
Whether  the  Story  Ends  Happily  or  Not."  And,  in  truth,  each  reader 
must  decide  this  for  himself.  But  whether  the  decision  be  affirmative 
or  negative,  two  psychological  doubts  will  puzzle  many.  One  is,  Does 
the  author  work  out  the  character  of  Mary  Leigh  logically  ?  Would  the 
girl  he  drew  do  as  he  makes  her  do?  The  other  is,  superficially,  an 
easier  query  :  Doing  what  she  did,  is  she  finer  or  not  so  fine  ?  He  has 
done  a  clever  thing  in  raising  such  a  doubt.  The  reader  will  have  to 
read  the  book  to  see  what  Mary  was  and  what  she  did  in  order  to  be 
able  to  come  to  a  decision,  for  it  were  cruel  indeed  to  mar  the  delight 
of  that  reading  by  any  disclosure  of  the  denouement. 


SKIMMING  THE  SURFACE  OF   AMERICAN 

SOCIETY. 

Dollars  and  Democracy.    By  Sir  Philip  Burne-Jones,  Bt.    Cloth,  244  pp. 
Price,  $1.25  net.    D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

WE  all  know  the  Englishman's  notes  on  America,  jotted  down  dur- 
ing the  course  of  a  six  weeks'  tour,  published  six  weeks  after 
his  return,  forgotten  six  weeks  after  publication.  Let  it  be 
said  for  Sir  Philip  Burne-J<raes  that  he  honored  us  by  a  stay  of  twelve 
months,  and  has  waited  another  six 
months  after  his  return  before  telling 
us  what  he  thinks  of  us. 

As  is  suggested  by  the  title,  he  has 
not  received  a  very  high  impression 
of  American  civilization,  tho  he  ad- 
mires our  bathtubs,|our  electric  lights, 
and  our  telephones,  while  he  seems 
to  have  taken  more  kindly  than  usual 
to  ice-water,  steam-heat,  and  cock- 
tails. He  comments  in  a  kindly  tone 
on  the  real  equality  involved  in 
American  democracy,  and  was  not  of- 
fended when  a  Boston  cabman  came 
between  the  wind  and  his  nobility. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  manners  of 
the  "  four  hundred  "  did  not  impress 
him  as  those  of  a  true  aristocracy, 
and  he  was  as  unfavorably  impressed 
with  the  hustle  and  bustle  of  New 
York  as  a  Southern  gentleman  or  a 

Boston  lady  might  be.  Altogether,  he  criticizes  us  in  a  kindly  tone 
with  true  appreciation  of  the  hospitality  which  was  obviously  lavished 
upon  him,  and  scarcely  professes  to  go  deeper  than  the  epidermis  of 
social  phenomena.  Altogether  his  book  is  not  likely  to  cause  a  con- 
flagration either  on  the  Thames  or  on  the  Hudson.  The  accompany- 
ing thumb-nail  sketches  are  as  slight  as  the  letter-press,  tho,  curi- 
ously enough,  the  painter's  prose  is  more  finished  than  his  drawing. 
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THE   EARLIEST  CODE  OF   LAWS- 

The  Code  of  Hammurabi.       By   Robert  Francis   Harper,   Ph.D.,  Chicago, 
1904.    Pages,  XV.+192,  and  plates  ciii.    University  of  Chicago  Press. 

PERHAPS  no  single  document  discovered  by  the  Assyriologists, 
except  the  so-called  creation  tablets  found  by  George  Smith 
nearly  thirty  years  ago,  has  attracted  so  much  attention  as  that 
aroused  by  the  Code  of  Hammurabi.  While  the  creation  tablets  were 
welcomed  as  confirming  Scripture,  the  code,  owing  to  some  indiscreet 
remarks  of  Professor  Delitzsch,  has  in  some  quarters  been  regarded  as 
removing  any  claims  to  originality  from  the  Mosaic  legislation.  This 
is  an  absurd  and  precipitate  conclusion.  The  code  was  found  engraved 
upon  a  stele  on  the  acropolis  of  Sousa  by  the  French  expedition  under 
M.  de  Morgan  in  1901.  It  was  published  during  the  autumn  of  1902,  and 
during  the  intervening  eighteen  months  has  been  translated  into  most 
European  languages,  and  even  retranslated  into  Hebrew.  Professor 
Harper,  of  Chicago  University,  brother  of  the  president,  now  produces 
an  autographed  text,  a  transliteration,  translation,  glossary,  and  index 
of  subjects,  which  renders  the  code  itself  accessible  to  all  students  of 
early  civilization.  It  is  by  far  the  best  edition  that  has  hitherto  ap- 
peared of  the  text,  while  the  translation  is  superior  in  many  passages 
to  that  of  Professor  Johns,  and  does  great  credit  to  the  University  of 
Chicago  and  its  professor  of  archeology  for  the  celerity  and  accuracy 
with  which  it  has  been  prepared.  The  present  volume  is  to  be  followed 
by  another  containing  annotations,  and  especially  the  much-needed 
comparison  with  the  Mosaic  Code,  and  if  the  annotations  are  done  with 
as  much  thoroughness  as  the  text  and  translation,  this  will,  at  any  rate 
for  a  time,  form  the  standard  edition  of  this  most  important  document. 
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Offered  in  this  country  by  T't'?Outl00h 

AS  a  monumental  and  exceedingly  difficult  enterprise,  and  as  a  means  of  mental 
culture,  the  Historians'  History  of  the  World  merits  the  close  attention   of  all 

The  New  Idea  in  History  Writing 

The  Historians'  History  of  the  World,  published  by  The  Outlook,  of  New  York, 
by  arrangement  with  The  History  Association  of  London,  marks  a  totally  new  idea  in 
history  writing,  for  it  treats  all  civilized  history  upon  a  definite  plan  as  one  complete 
consecutive  narrative.  In  twenty-five  volumes  it  tells  the  story  of  the  world  from  7000 
B.C.  to  the  present  day.  This  is  an  event  in  book-making  as  new  and  important  as 
the  first  Dictionary  and  the  first  Encyclopaedia. 

The  Only  World-History 

The  last  attempt  at  such  a  work  in  English  was  "An  Universal  History"  published 
in  1779.  In  Germany,  several  praiseworthy  efforts  in  this  direction  have  been  made, 
but  they  are  either  one-man  histories  or  disconnected  monographs  on  different  coun- 
tries. The  Historians'  History  is  the  first  work  in  which  all  the  eminent  historians  of 
ancient  and  modern  days  co-operate  to  tell  the  story  of  the  world. 


Editors,  Editoria^l  Advisers  and  Contributors 


Dr.  Henry  S.  Williams,  LL.D  ,  Editor-in-Chief 
Prof.  Thomas  Kelly-Cheyne,  Oxford  University 
Dr.  Adolf  Erman,  University  of  Berlin 
Dr.  Josef  Hal<5vy,  College  de  France,  Paris 
Prof.  David  H.  Muller,  University  of  Vienna 
Prof   Eduard  Meyer,  University  of  Berlin 
Dr  G.  W.  Botsford,  Columbia  University 
Prof.  A.  VamWry,  Budapest 
Dr.  John  P.  Peters,  New  York 
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Prof.  Ulrich  von  Wilamowitz  MoUendorff,  Uni- 
versity of  Berlin 
Prof.  Wilhelm  Soltau,  Zabem 
Dr.  Otto  Hirschfeld,  University  of  Berlin 
Prof.  Adolph  Hamack,  University  of  Berlin, 


Prof.  H.  T.  Rogers,  Drew  Theological  Seminary 
Prof.  C.  W.  C.  Oman,  Oxford  University 
Dr.  Theodore  Noldeke,  University  of  Strassburg 
Dr.  Alfred  Rarabaud,  University  of  Paris  i  Mem- 
ber of  the  Institute) 
Prof  A.  C.  McLaughlin,  University  of  Michigan 
Prof.  I.  Goldziher,  tJniversity  of  Vienna 
I*rof.  H.  Mamali,  University  of  Budapest 
Dr.  A.  B.  Hart,  Harvard  University 
Prof.  F  York  Powell,  Oxford  University 
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Dr.  J.  T.  Shotwell,  Columbia  University 
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As  Interesting  as  a  Great  Novel 

WHILE  every  measure  has  been  taken  to 
make  The  Historians'  History  abso- 
lutely authentic,  instructive  and  accurate,  the  Edi- 
tors have  also  sought  to  make  it  as  interesting  as 
a  great  novel  from  the  first  page  to  the  last.  They 
believe  History  to  be  the  most  interesting  of  all 
studies.  They  have  followed  the  example  set  by 
the  greatest  historians,  whose  works  are  models 
of  graphic  narrative,  and  not  the  example  of  the 
dry-as-dust  chroniclers. 

For  Americans  of  To-Day 

Every  American  should  read  this  history  to 
cultivate  and  broaden  his  mind,  and  to  raise  him- 
self out  of  the  rut  of  provincialism.  He  should 
learn  how  his  English,  Dutch,  or  other  European 
ancestors  fought  for  liberty  and  good  laws,  and 
not  imagine  that  these  are  things  that  just  grew^ 
for  his  benefit. 

The  Drama  of  History 

The  central  idea  of  the  work  is  the  dramati- 
zation of  History.  All  the  splendid,  momentous 
and  tragic  events  of  time  pass  before  the  reader 
like  the  acts  of  a  great  drama.  The  most  pictur- 
esque and  entertaining  account  of  an  event  is,  as 
a  rule,  the  best;  and  that  is  the  account  you  will 
find  in  The  Historians'  History. 


Specimen  Pa^^es  Free 

AMERICAN  Subscribers  are  placed  in  the 
most  favorable  position  for  the  purchase  of 
the  History,  having  in  one  instance  the  assurance 
of  The  Outlook  that  the  work  is  all  that  is  now  or 
ever  ■will  be  claimed  for  it;  and  second,  an  oppor- 
tunity to  subscribe  on  the  plan  of  deferred  pay- 
ments and  at  a  price  which  will  hereafter  be  ad- 
vanced. Two  pamphlets  have  been  prepared  by 
The  Outlook,  one  of  which  deals  in  a  most  inter- 
esting manner  with  the  plan  of  sale  of  the  History 
and  how  The  Outlook  proposes  to  introduce  the 
work  to  the  alert  and  intelligent  book -buyers  of 
America;  the  second  contains  specimen  pages, 
specimen  full-page  plates,  and  text  illustrations. 
Applications  for  these  pamphlets  should  be  ad- 
dressed as  follows : 


TBE  OITJLOOK,  22B  Fourth  Ave., Neio  Tork  City 

Please  send  me  (1)  pamphlet  describing  in  detail  Thr.  Out- 
look's plan  of  sale  of  The  Historians'  Hiatory  of  the  World, 
and  (2)  the  pamphlet  which  contains  cpecimen  pages  and 
illustiations.  and  an  account  of  the  plan  and  scope  of  77k 
Historians'  History  of  the  World.  L.  D. 
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CURRENT   POETRY. 

A  Meeting  on  the  Yalu. 

By  J.  A. 

"  Thou  shalt  not  kill,"  hear  Buddha  speak, 
Protecting  even  vermin— 
The  Christ  Child's  "  Turn  the  other  cheek" 
Shines  out  like  gold  on  ermine. 

Yet  cannon,  brand,  and  bayonet 

Foreboding  awful  slaughter. 
Are  massed  'neath  rival  banners,  set 

Along  the  Yalu  water  ! 

The  Buddhist,  pitying  a  fly. 

His  murderous  shell  is  firing ; 
The  Christian's  altruism  high 

Thinks  never  of  retiring. 

Forgotten  now  each  message  sweet, 

Forgotten  as  the  Giver ; 
Yet  Buddha  and  the  Christ  Child  meet 

Upon  the  Yalu  River. 

— From  The  Eagle  ( Brooklyn) . 


To  John  Churton  Collins. 
By  William  Watson. 

Collins,  that  with  the  elect  of  Greece  and  Rome 
Dost  daily  in  familiar  converse  d  well- 
Have  I  not  sat,  long  after  bell  on  bell 

Have  tolled  the  noon  of  night  from  spire  and  dome. 

To  hear  you  summon  from  their  shadowy  home 
The  laureled  ghosts  obedient  to  your  spell  ? 
Bards  from  the  fields  of  deathless  asphodel, 

And  one  with  locks  white  as  the  Chian  foam. 
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Oft  be  it  mine,  at  your  fireside,  to  meet 
The  phantoms  that  assail  not,  nor  alarm; 
The  gracious  l>Tist  of  the  Sabine  farm, 

Coming  cool-thoughted  from  that  green  retreat ; 

Or  loftier  Mantuan,  more  divinely  sweet, 
Lord  of  the  incommunicable  charm. 

— From  The  Saturday  Review  (London). 


A  Miniature. 

By  Robert  Browning. 

A  genuine  poem  of  Robert  Browning's,  almost  un- 
known, is  here  reprinted  from  "  The  Sibyl,  Edited  by 
Members  of  Rugby  School,"   No.   16,  April  i,  1803, 
pages  18-20,  where  a  prefatory  notice  states  that  the  ' 
poem  '■  is  believed  to  have  been  written  by  Mr.  Brown-  ! 
ingin  the  album  of  a  Virginian  lady.     By  this  lady  it 
was  bequeathed  to   the   present  owner   (now  herself 
absent  from  England),  to  whose  kindness  w^e  are  in- | 
xiebted  for  the  permission  to  publish  it."     That  this 
poem  is   Browning's  own,  no  knower  of  his  work  will 
-doubt.    Mr.  W.  F.  Revell,  whose  attention  was  called 
-to  it  by  a  friend,  has  just  told  me  of  it,  so  I  looked  it  : 
up  in  the  British  Museum.— F.  J.  Furnivall,  Feb- 
ruary 16,  1904. 

One  dull  day  in  the  bright  Touraine 
In  a  high-turreted,  steeple-roofed  town. 

Sheltering  out  of  a  skurry  of  rain. 
Down  in  a  dim  back  street,  dusky  brown, 

I  stepped  into  a  bric-a-brac  shop. 

Hardly  room  to  open  the  door,  1 

Heaped  with  rubbish  right  up  to  the  top,  \ 

Strewn  w-ith  lumber  all  over  the  floor. 

Aubesson  tapestries  all  in  holes. 

Cabinets  guiltless  of  locks  or  drawers. 

Faded  banners  and  tattered  stoles, 

Cushionless  tabourets,  Louis  quatorze; 

Arquebuses  and  pistols  triggerless, 

Clumsy  teapots  without  a  handle. 
Figured  portieres,  frayed  and  fignreless. 

Sticks  that  would  never  again  hold  candle; 

Soundless  spinets  on  legs  precarious. 

Long,  slim  rapiers  long  since  rusty, 
Stringless  mandolines,  violas  various, 

All  most  musty,  dusty,  and  fusty. 

And  down  in  a  cupboard,  in  mildew  and  rust  deep, 

Like  a  rose  in  a  city  sewer. 
Like  a  butterfly  on  a  dust-heap. 

Lay,  unnoticed,  a  miniature. 

Face  most  delicate,  brave,  and  fair, 

Glowing  color  and  perfect  line: 
Sun-tinged  circles  of  dark-brown  hair. 

Costume  the  fashion  of  '89  [1789]. 

Blois  or  Beaugency,  Amboise  or  Tours— 
Which  fair  town  of  that  joyous  land  1 

■Gave  her  the  beauty  can  still  endure 
Fresh  as  it  came  from  the  artist's  hand  ? 

Whose  was  the  portrait  ?     At  sunny  Chaumont 

Turning  over  some  casts  by  Nello. 
We  discover  the  face  we  want. 

Face  like  our  portrait,  just  its  fellow. 

Turn  of  the  head  and  bust  the  same. 

Same  fine  features  and  radiant  air. 
And  beneath  it  a  sweet  girl-name, 

"  Suzanne  Jarente  de  la  Regniere. ' 

When  the  Terror,  with  hungry  tliroaf. 

Ravished  the  homes  of  the  Wide  Touraine, 
These  medallions  were  flung  in  the  moat  • 

Terror  past,  they  emerged  again, 

None  the  worse  for  their  cold  eclipse ; 

But  the  originals,  where  were  they  ? 
Human  bosoms  and  eyes  and  lips 

Can  not  compete  with  these  things  of  clay ! 

Colder  and  deathlier  roll  the  waves 
Where  the  sea  swallows  the  dark  Loire  floods ; 

Hungrier  raven  the  yawning  graves 
Where  tiger  Paris  is  crazed  vrith  blood ! 

Forth  from  the  fell  Conciergerie  towers. 
O'er  sights  and  sounds  that  profane  the  air, 

Did  one  name  float  like  a  breath  of  flowers— 
"  Suzanne  Jarente  de  la  Regniere"  ? 

AVere  those  steps  the  last  path  she  trod  ? 

Did  she,  with  gracious  and  even  mien, 
Hand  her  sweet  soul  right  up  to  God,  ' 

Dauntless  under  the  black  guillotine  ?  1 
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Ah,  my  beauty !    Or  did  she  rather. 

Lightening  a  few  years  our  English  air. 
Cook  and  keep  house  for  an  emigrant  father. 

While  he  taught  dancing  in  Leicester  Square? 

Then  hie  home  where  the  wide  Loire  lies 
Warm  in  the  light  of  its  fleurs-de-lys. 

All  I  know  is,  her  brave,  sweet  eyes 
Brighten  a  bit  of  this  world  for  me. 

— From  The  Criiii 


Japan. 
By  Archibald  Hopkins. 

Roused  from  the  slumber  of  an  age-long  night. 
She  dropped  the  lacquered  armor  she  had  borne, 
Nor  thought  herself  a  recreant,  forsworn. 
Fronting  with  steadfast  eyes  the  growing  light, 
Her  nightmare  dreams  all  put  to  instant  flight, 
Hers  not  the  part,  unfruitful  years  to  mourn. 
Hers  not  to  cling  to  what  she  saw  outworn. 
She  planned  anew,  based  on  her  ancient  right, 
A  fabric,  strong  Time's  wasting  to  defy. 
Then  turned  her  thought  to  choose    from  out 

West, 
Whate'er  her  wisdom  taught  would  serve  her  best ; 
And  now  she  stands  queen  of  the  rising  East, 
To  lead  its  peoples  higher  paths  to  try. 
Till  nations  clash  no  more,  and  wars  have  ceased. 
— From  Harper  s  Weekly 


the 


Sea-Ghosts. 

By  May  Byron. 

O*  stormy  nights,  be  they  summer  or  winter, 

Hurricane  nights  like  these 
When  spar  and  topsail  are  rag  and  splinter 

Hurled  o'er  the  sluicing  seas, 

To  the  jagged  edge  where  the  cliff  leans  over, 

Climb  as  you  best  may  climb; 
Lie  there  and  listen  what  mysteries  hover, 

Haunting  the  tides  of  Time. 

The  crumbling  suif  on  the  shingle  rattles, 

The  great  waves  topple  and  pour. 
Full  of  the  fury  of  ancient  battles, 

Clamant  with  cries  of  war. 

The  gale  has  summoned,  the  night  has  beckoned— 

Lo,  from  the  east  and  west. 
Stately  shadows  arise  unreckoned 

Out  of  their  deeps  of  rest ! 

Wild  on  the  wind  are  voices  ringing, 

Echoes  that  throng  the  air. 
Valiant  voices,  of  victory  singing, 

Or  dark  with  sublime  despair. 

To  the  distant  drums  with  their  rumbling  hollow, 

The  answering  trumpets  blow  : 
War-horn  and  fife  and  cymbal  follow. 

From  galleys  of  long  ago. 

Tlie  crested  breaker,  on  reef  and  boulder 

That  swirls  in  cavernous  black. 
Carries  a  challenge  from  decks  that  moulder 

To  ships  that  never  came  back. 

TTie  gale  that  swoops  and  the  sea  that  wrestles 

Are  one  in  their  wrath  and  might 
With  the  crash  and  clashing  of  armed  vessels, 

Grinding  across  the  night. 

Out  of  the  dark  the  broadsides  thunder, 

Clattering  to  and  fro  : 
The  old  sea-fighters,  the  Old  World's  wonder. 

Are  manning  their  wrecks  below. 

Vou  shall  smell  the  snK)ke,  you  shall  hear  the  crackle, 

Shall  mark  on  the  surly  blast 
Rush  and  tear  of  the  rending  tackle. 

Thud  of  the  falling  mast. 

With  the  foam  that  flies  and  the  spray  that  spatters, 

Scourging  the  strand  again, 
A  terrible  outcry  leaps  and  shatters, — 

Tumult  of  drowning  men. 

The  steep  gray  cliff  is  alive  and  trembles- 
Was  never  such  fear  as  this  1 

A  fleet,  a  fleet  at  its  foot  assembles 
Out  of  the  sea's  abyss. 
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It  quails  and  quivers,  its  grassy  verges 

\'ibrant  with  uttermost  dread  : 
It  knows  the  groan  of  the  laden  surges, 

The  shout  of  the  deathless  Dead. 

In  a  rolling  roar  of  reverberations. 

Marching  with  wind  and  tide, 
Heroes  of  unremembered  nations 

Vaunt  their  immortal  pride. 

Briton,  Spaniard,  Phoenician.  Roman, 

Gallant  implacable  hosts, — 
Locked  in  fight  with  a  phantom  foeman, 

Gather  the  grim  sea-ghosts. 

— From  Blackivood'  <  .Mngaznic. 


PERSONALS. 

.Vlding  His  Memory. — A  story  is  told  of  Jolin  G. 
A.  Leishman,  now  minister  to  Turkey  and  once  presi- 
dent of  the  Carnegie  Steel  Company,  which  illustrates 
his  presence  of  mind.    Says  the  Philadelphia  Ledger: 

During  the  time  he  occupied  the  presidency  of  the 
company  mentioned,  Mr.  Leishman  was  in  his  office 
one  day  when  a  prominent  business  man  from  another 
city  entered.  Now,  the  caller  was  a  man  to  be  culti- 
vated, but  Mr.  Leishman  could  not,  for  the  life  of  him, 
remember  his  visitor's  name,  altho  he  had  met  him 
many  times  before.  But  Mr.  Leishman  is  a  man  of 
varied  resources,  so  after  the  first  greetings  had  been 
e.xchanged  between  him  and  his  caller  he  said : 

"  You  will  pardon  me,  I  know,  if  I  complete  a  mes- 
sage I  have  just  begxin — a  message  of  great  imijor- 
tance." 

"  Pray  don't  let  me  interrupt  it."  answered  the 
visitor. 

"  Oh.  it  will  take  but  a  moment."  replied  Mr.  Leish- 
man. Then  he  turned  to  his  desk  and  wrote  rapidly 
on  a  sheet  of  paper  these  words  : 

"  What  is  the  name  of  the  man  I  am  talking  to  ?  If 
you  don't  know  his  name,  please  ascertain  at  once  and 
send  answer  by  bearer.    L." 

Calling  a  messenger,  Mr.  Leishman  bade  him  take 
the  message  and  hurry  back  with  the  answer.  Then 
Mr.  Leishman,  in  order  to  gain  time,  busied  himself 
with  some  papers. 

In  a  short  while  the  messenger  returned  with  a  note 
which  read:  "  Blank,  of  such-and-such  company."' 

Upon  reading  which  Mr.  Leishman  smiled  blandly, 
and  turning  to  his  visitor,  said : 

"  Well,  that's  off  my  mind.  In  what  way  can  I  serve 
you,  Mr.  Blank?  It  has  been  a  long  time  since  we 
have  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  a  representative  of 
your  company." 


Useless  Extravagance.  —  This  incident  from 
The  Saturday  Evening  Post  illustrates  the  thrift 
which  has  always  been  present  in  all  transactions  made 
by  Russell  Sage : 

A  prominent  New  York  financier  says  that  recently, 
while  on  a  tour  of  inspection  over  the  Missouri  Pa- 
cific system,  President  Gould  took  great  pride  in 
pointing  out  to  Russell  Sage  the  late  improvements  in 
equipment,  and  various  new  and  ingenious  devices 
and  attachments.  Among  the  latter  Mr.  Gould  was 
especially  pleased  to  show  to  Mr.  Sage  a  certain  de- 
vice by  which  there  is  registered  the  speed  of  a  train. 
The  device  in  question  resembled  a  steam-gage,  and 
was  connected  with  an  axle,  so  that  the  pointer  regis- 
tered the  number  of  revolutions  every  minute. 

Mr.  Sage  examined  the  device  with  great  interest. 
Then,  after  a  moment's  pause,  he  looked  up  at  Mr. 
Gould  and  asked  with  the  greatest  solemnity  : 

"  Does  it  earn  anything  ? " 

"  No,  I  think  not,"  answered  the  president  of  the 
system  smilingly. 

"  Does  it  save  anything  ?  " 

"  No." 

"  Then,"  concluded  Mr.  Sage  decidedly,  "  I  would 
not  have  it  on  my  car  !  " 


Royalty  in  the  Sand.^King  Edward,  like  others, 
occasionally  takes  great  pleasure  in  telling  a  joke  on 
himself.  Here  is  one  which  the  New  York  Times 
repeats : 

Queen  Victoria  while  in  Scotland  during  the  boy- 
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hood  of  Edward  was  fond  of  taking  her  easel  to  the 
coast  or  to  the  river  and  spending  long  hours  over  her 
v*-ater  colors.  The  little  Prince  of  Wales  usually  ac- 
companied her.  On  one  of  these  occasions  he  found 
time  rather  heavy  and  cast  around  for  something  with 
which  to  amuse  himself.  Near  by  he  espied  a  bare- 
footed, kilted  Highland  boy  of  his  own  age  building  a 
sand  castle.  Edward  went  up  to  him  and  calmly 
kicked  the  castle  over. 

"  Dinna  do  that  again,"  said  the  boy. 

He  rebuilt  his  castle  of  sand,  and  once  again  it  col- 
lapsed before  young  Edward's  royal  foot. 

"  M  ye  dae  that  again " 

There  was  silence  as  he  bulk  the  castle  for  the  third 
time. 

Out  shot  the  royal  foot  once  more.  The  next  mo- 
ment his  Roj-al  Highness,  the  future  King  of  Eng- 
land, was  rolling  in  the  sand  with  the  infuriated 
Scotch  boy,  whose  fists  were  flying  like  a  windmill. 

Edward  howled  for  help,  but  Queen  Victoria,  who 
■was  an  interested  witness,  sat  still  and  allowed  the 
kilted  lad  to  administer  punishment  to  his  heart's 
content.  When  the  prince  eventually  reached  his 
mother's  side,  nose  bleeding  and  bedraggled,  the 
-Queen  only  remarked  : 

"  You  deserved  that." 


Muscular    Christianity. — Dr.   Rainsford,  in  his 
■new  book,  "  A  Preacher's  Story  of   His  Work,"  has  i 
some  very  interesting  stories  to  tell  of  his  experiences 
■when  he  first  took  up  his  work  on  the  East  Side  in  ' 
New  York.    He  says,  in  telling  of  one  of  his  exper- ; 
iences :  ' 

"I  remember  one  man  in  particular— a  big,  strong 
fellow.  He  came  in  and  sat  down  in  the  Sunday- 
school  (by  this  time  I  had  some  of  the  very  best 
teachers  I  could  find  working  there,  and  I  always  put 
the  best  workers  I  had  there  i ,  and  began  to  talk  in  a 
way  that  a  man  should  not  talk  to  a  lady.  He  was  a  ] 
little  drunk.  I  saw  the  lady's  face  flush  :  I  walked 
over  and  told  him  to  get  out.  He  would  not  move.  I 
said : 

" '  We  are  here  to  help  you  people  ;  we  are  paid 
nothing  for  it ;  now,  you  are  enough  of  a  man  to  re- 
spect a  lady  ;  why  do  you  sit  here  and  make  it  impos- 
sible for  her  to  teach  those  boys  ? ' 

'■  He  swore  at  me  and  would  not  get  out. 

"  '  Vou  don't  want  me  to  call  a  policeman,  do  you  ? 
Go  out  quietly.'' 

"  He  jumiied  to  his  feet,  and  I  saw  I  was  in  for  a 
row.  He  was  as  big  a  man  as  I  am.  I  did  not  call  a 
policeman,  but  I  hit  him  harder  than  I  ever  hit  a  man 
in  my  life,  and  knocked  him  down.  Then  I  stood  over 
him  and  said : 

"  •  Have  you  had  enough  ? ' 

"  He  said, '  Yes.' 

"'All  right,'  I  answered;  'now  get  out.'  And  he 
went. 

"  About  three  weeks  after  that  we  got  into  a  scrim- 
mage outside  the  SHnday-school  room  with  some 
toughs,  and,  to  my  horror,  I  saw,  elbowing  his  way 
through  the  crowd,  this  same  burly  fellow,  and  I  be- 
gan to  feel  that,  between  him  and  the  others,  I  would 
be  killed,  when  to  my  astonishment  he  walked  up  to 
the  ring-leader  and  said  : 

"'The  doctor  and  me  can  clean  out  this  saloon; 
you  get  out.'  " 


A  jHpaiiege  Traitor.  —This  is  the  story  of  a  Jap- 
anese traitor— a  Japanese  Benedict  Arnold.  Since  the 
beginning  of  the  war,  WTites  the  Tokyo  correspondent 
of  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  it  has  been  evident 
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that  the  Russians  have  been  supplied  with  intimate 
knowledge  of  prospective  Japanese  movements.  The 
original  plans  were  surrounded  with  great  secrecy,  but 
the  Japanese  officials  found  that  their  secrets  were 
leaking  out.' 

Then  it  was  that  the  staff  officers,  and  even  the  El- 
der Statesmen,  were  placed  under  the  character-rack- 
ing espionage  of  the  Japanese  spy  system,  and  the 
land  invasion  had  to  wait.  The  old  and  later  records 
of  each  individual  in  the  secrets  were  overhauled  and 
scrutinized.  No  one  was  exempted  whose  knowledge 
might  have  been  sold  to  the  enemy.  Every  man  was 
followed,  dogged,  watched.  These  methods  finally 
seized  upxjn  certain  peculiarities  in  the  life  and  day's 
■work  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Hanzoku  of  the  gene  ra 
staff. 

Hanzoku  had  been  buying  presents  like  a  racetrack 
■winner.  The  women  of  liis  acquaintance  received  val- 
uable jewels.  The  Yoshuwara  knew  Hanzoku,  and 
the  bank  of  the  city  showed  deposits  in  his  name.  All 
of  which  was  not  in  the  reach  of  a  lieutenant-colonel's 
salary.  Hanzoku  was  a  hard  drinker,  a  gambler  by 
European  instincts,  a  frequenter  of  uncertain  clubs, 
and  an  idol  of  the  geisha  girls.  He  bore  the  distinc- 
tion of  introducing  poker  into  Japan.  He  was,  how- 
ever, a  graduate  of  a  German  university,  a  military  tac- 
tician of  worth,  and  had  been  decorated  for  intrepid 
service  during  the  Chino-Japanese  war.  On  account 
of  the  latter  service  he  held  a  good  position  on  the 
general  staff. 

It  has  been  asserted  that  before  the  withdrawal  of 
the  Russian  embassy  one  of  the  attaches  arranged  with 
Hanzoku  to  furnish  St.  Petersburg  with  detailed  plans 
of  Japan's  purposes.  The  Russian  attache  and  Han- 
zoku had  been  very  friendly,  having  been  students  to- 
gether in  Germany.  It  is  asserted  that  Hanzoku  was, 
a  year  ago,  in  a  very  bad  state  financially,  and  that  he 
lost  during  a  game  his  last  piece  of  property. 

The  details  of  actual  evidence  against  Hanzoku  can 
not  be  had.  No  word  of  the  affair  has  even  reached 
the  columns  of  the  Japanese  press,  but  within  the  last 
few  days  the  lieutenant-colonel  was  arrested,  tried  by 
court-martial,  and  shot  by  a  detachment  of  riflemen 
chosen  from  the  Imperial  Guards.  Between  the  end 
of  the  trial  and  the  sound  of  the  shots  there  were  only 
a  few  hours.  Hanzoku  was  watched  over  by  a  heavy 
guard,  and  was  not  allowed  the  honor  of  killing  him- 
self;  moreover,  he  was  not  periritted  to  communicate 
■with  his  family.  It  is  said  that  he  was  executed 
■within  the  palace  walls  and  buried  at  the  edge  of  the 
inner  moat. 


MORE  OR   LESS   PUNGENT. 

Behind  the  Scenes.  —  Mr.  Twofer:  "For 
mercy's  sake,  where  did  these  cigars  come  from  ?  Only 
an  idiot  would  smoke  'em." 

Mrs.  Twofer  :  "  Suppose  you  present  'em  to  some 
of  your  folks."— Chicago  A^e-ws. 


Doing  His  Best.— MOTHER  :  "  Now,  I  want  you 
to  keep  as  far  away  as  possible  from  that  Jones  boy. 
He's  the  worst  one  in  your  school." 

Bobby:  "I  always  do.  He's  at  the  head  of  the 
class  all  the  time."— New  York  G/oie. 


—A  mother  found  her  small  daughter 
'■  ^Vhat  are  you  doing  in  the  dark, 


Considerate, 

shut  in  a  closet, 
baby?" 

"  You  said  God  was  watching  me  all  the  time,  so  I 
thought  I  would  come  in  here  and  give  Him  a  rest."— 
J.  Cooper  Calvert  in  LippincoW s  Magazine. 


Explained.— The  fact  that  a  man  dropped  sixty 
feet  from  the  window  of  an  abattoir  without  being  in- 
jured in  tlie  least  is  all  cleared  up  since  it  became 
knowTi  that  they  were  pigs'  feet.— Baltimore  Ameri- 


A  Firm  Stand. — The  mild  business  man  was 
calmly  reading  his  paper  in  the  ciowded  trolley-car. 
In  front  of  him  stood  a  little  woman  hanging  by  a 
strap.    Her  arm  was  being  slowly  torn  out  of  her 
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body,  her  eyes  were  flashing  at  him,  but  she  constrained  1 

herself  to  silence. 
Finally,  after  he  had  endured  it  for  twenty  minutes, 

•fae  touched  her  arm  and  said  : 
"  Madame,  you  are  standing  on  my  foot." 
"  Oh.  am  I  ? "  she  savagely  retorted  :  "  I  thought  it 

was  a  \-sXm/&." — LippincoW s  Magazine. 


A  Hybrid.— The  older  members  of  the  family  hav- 
ing departed  in  gala  attire  to  attend  a  wedding,  the 
two-year-old  Elbridge  inquired  of  Sister  Helen,  aged 
■five, '•  What  is  a  wedding?"  "I'm  afraid  you're  too 
young  to  understand,"  was  the  worldly  wise  reply, 
"  but  it's  something  between  a  funeral  and  dancing- 
school."— .^ar/^r'.s-  Magazine. 


per  First.— A  small  boy,  aged  five,  had  a  step- 
mother who  was  young  and  nervous.  She  had  never 
had  e.\perience  with  children,  and  the  small  boy's 
slightest  ailment  tortured  her  into  a  panic. 

Croup  threatened  one  day,  and  the  doctor  was  sent 
for  in  wild  haste.  As  the  doctor  entered  the  room  the 
•child  raised  his  head  from  his  pillow  and  croaked 
hoarsely,  in  apology  for  the  hasty  summons. 

"  You  must  excuse  her,  doctor,  this  is  the  first  time 
she's  ever  been  a  mother."— Helen  Sherman  Grif- 
FIT  in  LippincoW s  Magazine. 


In  a  Thunder-storm.— Nora  Numarrid— 
"  Patric,  me  darlint,  do  take  off  thim  bootiful  weddin'- 
boots  !  Fer  if  ye  sh'd  git  shtruck  be  lightnin'  ye  know, 
■shure  an'  it  might  tear  'em  all  to  paces,  it  might ! " — 
Woman'' s  Home  Companion. 


It's  Come  to  This.— Mrs.  Corntossel  (reading 
letter):  "I  declare,  Jabez,  I  call  this  downright  cruel !" 
Farmer  Corntossel :  "  What's  the  matter  ? " 
Mrs.  Corntossel :  "  Why,  here's  a  letter  from  Amelia, 
te^in'  me  she  gets  help  in  raisn'  her  children  from  a 
Mother's  Club.  I  do  believe  in  a  slipper  sometimes, 
an'  a  good  birchin'  don't  do  a  child  no  harm,  but  I 
never  used  no  club  on  my  children." — Woman' s  Home 
Compatiion. 


As  Near  as  He  Conld  Get  to  It. — "  Do  you  re- 
member," asked  the  teacher,  "  how  many  people  came 
over  in  the  Mayflo^i'er  !  " 

"  I  don't  remember  now,"  said  Johnny,  "  but  pa  says 
there  must  a  been  about  fifteen  million,  unless  there's 
a  whole  lot  of  liars  in  this  country."— Chicago  Record- 
Herald. 


The  Philosopher.-"  Do  you  see  any  humor  in 
this  life  ? " 

"  Well,  comparatively— yes.  That  is,  there  is  more 
humor  in  it  than  there  is  in  getting  out  of  it,  so  I  con- 
clude it  must  be  a  joke.  Tho  sometimes,  I  must  con- 
fess, I  laugh  when  I  really  do  not  see  the  point." — De- 
troit Free  Press. 


Early  Ingenuity.—  "  \Miatever  are  you  children 
doing  ? "  "  Oh,  we've  found  Pa's  false  teeth,  and 
we're  trying  to  fit  them  on  to  the  baby,  'cos  he  hasn't 
got  any  !" — Punch. 


Before  and  After.  —  "O  George!"  complained 
the  young  wife,  "  it  was  nearly  midnight  before  you 
got  home  last  night." 

"  Well,  well !"  exclaimed  her  husband,  "  you  women 
are  so  inconsistent.  Before  we  were  married  you  didn't 
care  how  late  I  got  home."— Philadelphia  Press. 


Would  Have  Laid  in  a  Supply. — "  Don't  I  get 
any  more  change  ? " 

"Sure,  notta!" 

"  Gosh  !  If  I  knowed  fruit  was  so  dear  in  New  York 
I'd  have  eat  enough  before  I  left  home  to  do  me  for 
the  trip."— /'«<r>t. 
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Looking  for  StampB.— "  Well,  Robbie,  you've 
got  a  new  little  sister ;  she  just  arrived  this  morning," 
said  the  proud  father. 

"Do  we  get  any  trading-stamps  with  her,  Pop?" 
asked  little  Robbie.— Yonkers  Statesman. 
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News.— Mrs.  Highblowkr:  "  Ves,  Willie,  you 
must  come  and  see  them— just  think,  we  have  twelve 
new  little  puppies— they  came  yesterday." 

Willie:  "  That's  funny." 

Mrs.  Highblower  :  '•  What  is  funny?" 

Willie:  "Why,  I  didn't  see  the  doctor's  carriage 
in  front  of  your  house. "  —  Brooklyn  Life. 


What  He  Wanted. —Irate  P.arent:  "Tell 
that  young  Softleigh  that  he  must  cease  his  visits  here. 
I  forbid  him  the  house." 

D.\ughter:  "But,  papa,  he  doesn't  want  the 
house ;  it's  me  that  he's  after." —  Tit-Bits. 


Not  Satisfactory.— Mrs.  J. ^wworker:  "  So  you 

are  going  to  leave  me,  Bridget ;  haven't  I  treated  you 
like  one  of  the  family  ?  " 

Bridget  :  "  Indade,  ye  have,  mum.  an'  Oi've  shtood 
it  as  long  as  Oi'm  goin'  to  I  " — Smart  Set. 


Baseball  and  Music.  — "  That  man,"  said 
Bleacher,  indicating  the  home  player  who  was  coach- 
ing vociferously,  "  is  the  new  infielder  they've  sigjned, 
but  he'll  never  do  for  second  base."' 

"  For  goodness  sake  ! "  exclaimed  Dudley,  who  was 
•witnessing  his  first  game,  "  is  he  supposed  to  be  sing- 
ing ? '" — Philadelphia  Press. 


"  Papa  !  "  Cried  the  Baby. —  He  boarded  a  Sus- 
quehanna car,  on  Eighth  Street,  the  other  evening, 
and  sank  wearily  into  the  only  vacant  seat,  which 
happened  to  be  ne.\t  to  that  occupied  by  a  buxom  ne- 
gress,  who  dandled  a  fat  black  baby  on  her  lap.  Our 
■esteemed  friend,  who  is  a  genuine  paleface,  dug  into 
his  pocket  for  Mvs  Eve7ii)ig  Telegraph,  ■a.wA  prepared 
to  enjoy  his  homeward  journey. 

Suddenly  the  kid  spied  him,  and  after  a  careful  in- 
spection, decided  that  he  would  answer  its  purpose, 
whatever  that  was,  and  with  chortles  and  whoops  of 
glee  it  bounded  forward.  A  dirty,  black,  fat  paw- 
stroked  his  face  and  he  jumped. 

"  Papa  !  "  shouted  the  baby. 

"  ?  ?  !  !—  $  0-0 "  remarked  the  victim,  under  his 
breath.    The  baby  kicked  him  in  the  fifth  rib. 

"  Papa ! "  it  cried  again ;  and  the  passengeers,  catch- 
ing on,  laughed.  The  victim  tried  to  get  away,  but 
was  wedged  in  too  tight.  He  wanted  to  leave  the  car, 
but  hated  to  own  up  that  he  was  flustered.  So  he  re- 
peated the  remark  above  quoted. 

The  baby  chortled  some  more,  and  its  affection  man- 
ifested itself  in  other  ways.  Murder  was  in  his  heart, 
and  he  wished  the  baby  would  fall  dead,  or  something 
but  nothing  ever  happens  to  pickaninnies. 

The  fun  continued  until  his  street  was  reached,  and 
then  he  made  a  dive  for  the  door,  followed  by  a  "  By- 
by,  Papa,"  from  the  kid,  and  a  roar  from  the  pas- 
sengers," yi—X  ?  *£,%  -  \  !,"  he  said,  as  reached  the  side- 
■walk.— Philadelphia   Telegraph. 


ConBoling.— George  :  "  Ethel,  dear,  I'm  going  to 
interview  your  father  to-night." 

Ethel:  "All  right,  George.  .\nd  if  anything 
happens  I'll  come  to  the  hospital  twice  a  day  until  you 
are  able  to  be  out  again." — Chicago  Neu-s. 


Parposely  Misunderstood. — Hewitt:  "I  sel- 
dom think  of  my  audience  when  I'm  acting." 

Jewett:  "  But  you  ought  to  have  some  considera- 
tion for  them."— ^war^  Set. 

Can't  Deceive  a  Fond  Mother. — Caller:  "I 
never  saw  two  children  look  so  much  alike.  How  does 
your  mother  tell  you  apart  ? " 

One  of  the  Twins:  "She  finds  out  by  spankin' 
us.    Dick  cries  louder'n  I  do."— Chicago  Tribune. 


Perhaps.-"  Keep  your  seats,  please,  ladies  and 
gentlemen,"  said  a  theatrical  manager  ;  "  there  is  no 
danger  whatever,  but  for  some  inexplicable  reason  the 
gas  has  gone  out." 

Then  a  boy  shouted  from  the  gallery :  "  Perhaps  it 
didn't  like  the  play."—  Tit-Bits. 


Better  I^eft  Unsaid.— Blundering  Visitor 
ion  seeing  the  little  child  for  the  first  time):  "By 
Jove !  He — he's  wonderfully  human  -  looking,  isn't 
he  ? "— Phihdelphia  Record. 


It  was   Different. — "A  nice  husband  you  are!" 
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Chicago,  III. — "  The  fcll  I'rovost  suits  my  taste 
better  than  anv  cigar  I  have  sinokt-d  for  >  tars." 
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which  dots  not  try  the  eyes,  and  changes  quickly  to  a  deep  black 
that  is  permanent.     It  is 

TME  STANDARD  INK  FOR  BOOKKEEPERS. 


Have  You  a  Diamond  ? 

Read  the  Lyon  Blue  Book.  It  gfives  much  valua- 
ble information  about  Diamonds,  and  tells  you 
how  to  own  them  at  prices  15  per  cent,  to  25 
per  cent,  lielow  tliose  regularly  charged.  The 
Lyon  Blue  Book  is  the  result  of  sixty  years'  ex- 
perience in  buying:  and  selling:  Diamonds. 
Vou  can  buy 


Diamonds  on  Credit 
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on     sriKiU     mcnthly     payments, 

direct  from  the  greatest  Uianiond 

center    in    tlic   wurld.   and    have 

tliern    sent   direct   to    your  door 

for  your  approval.      Quality  and 

\'alue    ptiar.inteed    in 

ritinjr.    Send  for  the        ,  .  r, 

Lyon  Blue    Book    and     ^\\''' 

ninitratid  Catalogue  18. 

Hailed  free  to  any  address. 

LVON  &  CO. 

7.  69  Nassau  St  ,  New  York 


AivEQUit^blcTrust 

The  faithful  administration  of 
the  financial  or  property  inter- 
ests of  an  individual  or  corpora- 
tion is  the  highest  type  of  trust. 
The  Equitable  Trust  Company, 
with  its  financial  responsibility, 
efficient  staff,  State  supervision 
and  deposit  with  the  State  Audi- 
tor is  faultlessly  equipped  to  act 
as  your  financial  agent  in  any 
capacity.  Estates  are  adminis- 
tered. Property  interests  con- 
served. Investments  in  real 
estate  or  securities  are  made 
for  non-residents.  Interest  al- 
lowed on  trust  or  investment 
funds.  Write  for  booklet.  "The 
Equitable  Way." 

TAE 

EQUITABLE 
TKl/ST  COMPAAfY. 

15Z  MONROE.  ST  CHICA60 

It  is  the  custom  of  the  Company 
to  continue  the  professional  relations 
of  members  of  the  bar  to  matters 
which  they  may  be  instrumental  in 
placing  in  its  charge. 


Staliman*s  Dresser  Trunk 

Kasy  to  get  at  everything  without 
disturbing  anything.  Ko  fatigue 
in  packiugand  unpacking.  Light, 
strong,  roomy  drawers.  Holds  as 
much  and  costs  no  more  than  a 
good  box  trunk.  Hand-riveted; 
strongest  trunk  made.  In  small 
room  serves  as  chiffonier.  C.O.D. 
with  privileee  of  examination. 
2c.  stamp  for  Catalog. 
1.  JuSTALUUN,  4  W.  Spring  SL,  Colmnbos,  Ql 


TREES  SUCCEED  WHERE 

I.aritest  Xursery.      OTHERS    FAIL 


Fruit  liook  Free.    Ki-sult  of  7S  years'  experience 

STARK  BROS .  Louisiana.  Mo.:  Dansvlik;.  N.  Y.;  Etc 
r>iuKST  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertisers 


JOURNALISM 


Weiraiu  by  mall  to  do  every  branch  of  iic-wspjiiKTaDd  r'iaga- 
zine  writing.     Seti'l  for  "The  How  of  II.  '  f>rc. 
SPRAIil  H  CORUfNPOXnKNt  K  S(  IIOOI.  OF  JOCnNALISB, 

203   Jl.iji»llr   llu  ildlnc.    l(»lroil.   H  irh. 


VV^  A  ^'T'pPJ  Teachers,  clere>inen,  and  other  edu- 

''**''   ■  L.L/  cated  men  of  business  ability  to  rei>- 

resent  us;    weekly  salary-  or  guarantee  paid.     Give   age, 

qualifications,  references.     Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  New  York. 
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We  Manufacture  Over  100  Styles  of  Vehicles 

^^    They  are  all  of  the  Celebrated  Split  Hichory  Brand  and  are  all  Kings  in  their  CJass.    We  sell  the  entire  output  of  our 

factory  direct  to  the  f||>  Oft  IIAYQ  FRFF  TRIAI  ^®  have  any  number  of  testimonials  from  all  over  the  country  from 
user  at  factory  prices   Ull   wU   UHI  V   rilbb    I  lllllk    users  of  these  vehicles,  and  when  you  buy  a  Split  Hiekory  yon 

have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  you  have  the  best  bugrgy  manufactured  by  anyone,  and  at  a  price  that  is  far  below  what  you  would 
be  compelled  to  pay  a  retail  dealer  for  an  inferior  brand  of  vehicle.  Do  not  confuse  our  line  of  bugrgfies  with  those  offered  by  cheap  catalog: 
houses.    In  addition  to  our  30  Days  Free  Trial  Plan  of  selling,  We  Guarantee  Every  Split  Hickory  Vehicle  for  2   Jiears. 


Tliis  is  our 

Split 

Hickory' 

Special 

100  Points  of  Merit. 

The  finest  buggy  on  the  market. 
0  pi  #%  Sold  on  30  Days 
^WW\  FREE  TRIAL. 

Worth 
875 


This  is  o 

Split  Hickory 

Top  Buggy 

Sold  on  30  Days  Fi 

$37.60 

This  is  positively  the^ 
best    buggy     madei 
for  the  price  and  isf 
fully    guaranteed 
for    Two   Years. 


Trial 


We  ntamifacttire  a 
fttll  line  of  Surreys, 
This  is  our 

Split  Hickory 
Extension  Top 

straight  Sill 

Surrey 

Two  Years 
I  guarantee.  Sold 

o"!  30   Days 
Free  Trial. 

A     beauty   in 
every    detail. 


,  We  manufactnrfc 
a  complete  line  of 
,  all  kinds  of  Har- 
ness.   Sell  direct  at 
factory  prices. 

Our  Free  190'A 
Catalog 
is  notv 
I  ready. 

You 

should 
send  for 
at  once. 

Send 
Today. 


I$75 


The  Ohio  Carriage  Mfg.  Co.,     (H.  C.  PHELPS,  PresMenI)    5574  Sixth  St.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


5%  Gold  Bonds 


OF  THE 


RAPID  CITY  GAS  LIGHT  COMPANY 

Rapid  City.  South  Dakota 


QOMPANY  has  excluslva  99  year  franchiso  — 
^^  does  city  lighting— has  a  modern  property, 
recently  rebuilt.  Bonds  are  coupon— 20  year  — 
$1,000  denomination— first  mortgage  on  entire 
plant- net  earnings  twice  interest  charge.  Legal 
opinion  and  detailed  Information  furnished  on 
request.    Use  coupon  below. 

References  by  Permission: 

STATE    BANK    OF    MICHIGAN 

GRAND   RAPIDS   NATIONAL    BANK 

Both  of  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan. 

"We  sell  bonds  paying  5  per  cent  a  year — not 
securities  promising  2  per  cent  .t  month- 
don 't  write  us  i  f  you  want  the  latte. 


Edv^ard  Nf .  Deane 


£>•  Co.  Banker^ 

Grand  Rapids, 
Michigan  ^v 


-■«<» 


Ed'v^rard 

M.  Deane  Ly- 

Company,  Bankers 

Mi-^higan  Trust  Building. 
Grand  Rapids,  Michigan. 

Dear  Sirs:— Please  send  me  detailed  Infor- 
mation about  your  Gas  Securities. 


Name  _ 
Street. 
City 


L.  D. 


State. 


RIDER   AGENTS  WANTED 

jOne  In  eaih  town  to  ride  and  exhibit  a 

Bample  Bi<-'ycle.     Write  for  Hpecta  i  oj^er. 

HlifhPBt  Grade     ^0.7Bs^^1T 

1904  Models  ^O  'O^  i  £ 

Coaster  Brakes.  Hedgethorn  I'uncture 

Proof  Tires  and  best  equipment. 

1902  &  '03 Models     ^^    <^     ^#9 

Beet  .Makes  y> '      '**    iP'^ 

SOO  Second -HBnd  Wheelm 

All  makes  and  ModelB  ifr  O  ^_  ^O 

(joodOBnew  ^J  ro  ^O 

Great  factory  clearing  sale  at 

/in//  farlory  con/7    We  Ship  on  Ap- 

Rroval  without  a  cent  di'postt  ond  al 
'w  10  DAV8  FKKK  TRIAL  on 

every  hicycic!.    Any  wheel  not  BatlBfac- 
tory    Tfltiriirft   fit    our   r.rj/f»se, 
EARN  A  B/CrCtf  taking  orders 
from  Q  HaiTiple  wheel  fiirnlbhed  by  us.  Our  aK^nts 
make  lar^e  proMtB.    Write  at  twee  for  rataloi^uea 
anrJo.ir  special  off*»r.  AUTOMOBILES, 
•^wJnt^  mrK-hliiCH.  flrt-^   mruIrlcH.  etc.,  /iu^/"  usu'tf  prices, 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO.,  Dmpt.  eZG,  Ghlcmgo 


said  madam,  in  a  passion.    "  You  care  less  about  me 

than  about  those  pet  animals  of  yours.     Look  what 

you  did  when  your  poodle  Azor  died." 
Husband  (quietly):  "  Well,  I  had  him  stuffed." 
Wife  (exasperated):  "  You  wouldn't  have  gone  to 

that  expense  for  me— not  you,  indeed  V— Tit-bits. 


They  Quit  Even.  A  red-headed  man  met  a  bald- 
headed  man  on  the  street  one  day.  The  red-headed 
man  said  to  the  bald-headed  man  : 

"  Huh  !  there  don't  seem  to  have  been  much  hair 
where  you  came  from." 

"  Oh,  yes,"  replied  the  bald-headed  man,  "  there  was 
plenty  o'  hair,  but  it  was  all  red,  and  I  wouldn't  have 
\t."—Lip/>iHcott's  Magazine. 


The  Beastly  Resemblance.  —  Mr.  Pugnose  : 
"  What .'    You  will  not  marry  me  ? " 

Sweet  Girl:  "Impossible." 

Mr.  Pugnose  :  "  But  you  seemed  to  love  me  once. 
Your  eyes  brightened  at  my  approach ;  and  often 
when  I  sat  silently  gazing  at  you  I  am  sure  you  were 
greatly  agitated." 

Sweet  Girl:  "  Yes,  I  know;  but  since  you  have 
cut  off  your  side-whiskers  you  don't  look  so  much  like 
poor,  dear,  dead  and  gone  Fido."—  Tit-Bits. 


Uncertainty.— Crook  (genially):  "  By  Jove  !  I'm 
glad  to  see  you,  Neighbor!  How  are  you,  and  how 
are  all  the  folks  ?    How " 

Farmer  Broadhead  (grimly):  "Wa-al,  young 
man,  what's  your  little  game— green-goods  or  runnin' 
for  office  ?"-P«<:/t. 


Dismembered  Chicago.—"  Heard  a  new  one  the 
other  day,"  said  a  man,  "and  in  my  modest  opinion, 
its  one  of  the  best  of  its  kind  that  ever  went  the 
rounds.  Here  it  is .  What  is  three-sevenths  of 
chicken,  two-thirds  of  cat,  and  one-half  of  goat  ? " 

"  Of  course  you  give  it  up." 

"  Well,  the  answer  is  Chicago.  '  Chi '  is  three- 
sevenths  of  chicken;  'ca'  is  two-thirds  of  cat,  and 
'go 'is  one-half  of  goat?  Pretty  good,  isn't  it?"— 
Philadelphia  Press. 


An  Open  Question.  —  Four-year-old  Julian  had 
become  somewhat  perplexed  through  hearing  discuss- 
ions of  current  events  and  of  school  topics.  "  Papa," 
he  asked  one  day,  "  which  is  longer,  the  alimentary 
canal  or  the  Panama  Canal  ?  "—LippincotCs  Maga- 
zine. 
Headers  of  Thk  Litkrart  Dioebt  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when 


Very  Funny.  —  BoRROUGHS:  "Mr.  Merchant's 
out,  you  say  ?  Why,  he  had  an  appointment  with  me 
here.     That's  very  funny." 

New  Office  Boy  :  "  Yes,  sir ;  I  giiess  he  thought 
it  was  too.  Anyways  he  was  laughin'  when  he  went 
out."-  Philadelphia  Press. 


Current  Events. 


Foreign. 

Russo-jAP-iVNESE  War. 
April  25. — The  Russian  Vladivostok  squadron  en- 
ters the  port  of  Wonsau,  Korea,  and  sinks  a 
Japanese  steamer.  General  Kuropatkin  reports 
that  a  small  force  of  Japanese  has  crossed  the 
Yalu,  and  that  preparations  are  being  made  for 
a  general  advance  of  the  Japanese  troops  near 
Wiju.  A  large  force  of  Cossacks  is  sent  into 
Korea  to  cut  the  Japanese  line  of  communica- 
tions. 

April  26.— More  Japanese  force  a  passage  of  the 
Yalu,  near  Changyu ;  large  detachments  of  in- 
fantry and  cavalry  crossing  in  the  face  of  the 
Russian  batteries.  The  Vladivostok  squadron 
sinks  the  Japanese  troop-ship  Kerishiu  in  the 
sea  of  Japan  after  taking  17  officers  and  170  men 
as  prisoners;  200  Japanese  soldiers  who  refuse 
to  surrender  are  sunk  with  the  vessel. 

April  27. -Japanese  troops  charge  a  Russian  posi- 
tion north  of  the  Yalu,  but  are  repulsed.  The 
Cossacks  recently  at  Song-Chin  are  reported  to 
have  penetrated  Korea  and  to  have  occupied 
Anju  without  resistance;  the  Japanese  are  said 
to  have  fled  in  panic.  Admiral  Skrydloff  leaves 
St.  Petersburg  for  Moscow,  whence  he  is  to  go 
to  the  F"ar  East. 

April  28.-  General  Kuroki's  army  continues  to  cross 
the  Yalu  River;  Japanese  cavalry  occupies  the 
town  of  Kulien-Cheng,  the  Manchurian  side. 
Japanese  war-ships  make  another  attack  upon 
Port  Arthur ;  only  a  few  shots  are  fired. 

April  ag.- The  Russian  Vladivostok  squadron  re- 
turns to  port,  and  a  fleet  of  ten  Japanese 
cniisers  and  six  torpedo-boats  reach  Ussuri  Bay, 
which  adjoins  Vladivostok  Harbor.  The  case 
of  the  Russian  owners  of  vessels  captured  by 
Japan  fails,  and  Japan  will  retain  the  prizes. 
The  Russian  Government  announces  that  it  will 
not     accept    any    offer   of   mediation    between 
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Hot  or  cold, 
Rain  or  shine, 


Underwear 


•will  enable  you  to  enjoy   life 
out-doors  as  well  as  in. 

In  New  York  alone  over 
300   physicians  wear  it. 

Can  your  health  afford  to  disregard 
such  endorsement  ? 

DR.    JAEGER'S 

SANITARY  WOOLEN  SYSTEM  CO. 

New  York  •  306  Fifth  Ave. ;  157  Broadway. 

Brooklyn  :  504  Fulton  Street. 

Boston  :  230-232  Boylston  Street. 

Philadelphia :    1510  Chestnut  Street. 

Chicago :  82  State  Street. 

Agents  in  All  Principal   Cities. 


U  DELiCK 


DELICIOUS 


MILK  CHOCOLATE 


^X)  (FOR  EATING  ONLY.) 

8c 

FLAVOR 

UNEQUALLED ! ! 


Put  up  in  CAKES.  STICKS.  CROQUETTES 
a  TIN  MINIATURE  MILK  CANS  &  PAILS 


FOR  SALE  AT  OUR  STORES.  SALES  AGENCIES 
S  BY  nRST  CLASS  DRUGGISTS  a  GROCERS  EVERYWHERE. 


^^^^ 


U^^^ 


HARTSHORN 
SHADE    ROLLERS 

Bear  the  script  name  of  Stewart 
Hartshorn  on  label. 

Wood  Rollers 


Tin  Rollers. 


Are  You  Coming  to  St.  Louis? 

The   Hamilton   Hotel 

(Cor.  Hamilton  and  Maple  Aves.) 

IS  A  PROMINENT  FEATURE  OF  THE  WORLD'S 
FAIR  CITY,  located  in  the  best  residence  section  and  a 
few  minutes'  walk  from  the  Fair  Grounds. 

APPOINTMENTS    £    CUISINE 

MAGNIFICENT.    J         VNSVRPASSED. 

ROOMS   SINGLE  or   EN   SUITE  with   BATH. 

The  HAMILTON  i.s  one  of  the  finest  equipped  perma- 
nent Hotels  in  St.  Louis.  Club-like  arrangements  through- 
out.    Write  for  Descriptive  Booklet. 


Come  Herel 

and  body.    Your  physician  will  apree.    Booklet  free. 
STEUbEiV    SANItAKiUM,  HorneUHVine.  .\.  V. 


When  in  search 
of  health  and 
rest    for    mind 


Russia  and  Japan.  Survivors  of  the  Variag 
and  Korietz  receive  a  great  ovation  in  St.  Peters- 
burg, and  are  dined  by  the  Czar. 

May  I.— The  Japanese  army,  under  General  Kuroki, 
50.000  strong,  routs  the  Russians  west  of  the 
^'ahi,  ten  miles  above  Antung,  with  heavy  loss, 
capturing  Kulien-Cheng,  driving  General  Sas- 
sulitch's  army  of  30,000  men  to  Potietinsky.  cn\>- 
turing  twenty-eight  of  his  guns,  and  pursuing 
him  to  and  attacking  him  at  the  latter  place : 
the  Japanese  place  their  loss  at  700  killed  and 
wounded,  and  the  Russians  at  Soo  killed. 

Other  Foreign  News. 

.\pril  26.— King  Edward  and  Queen  Alexandra  re- 
ceived a  warm  welcome  on  landing  at  Kings- 
town to  begin  their  tour  of  Ireland. 

A  British  force  bombards  the  town  of  Illig,  on  the 
Somaliland  coast,  and  captures  its  Sultan. 

Shots  are  fired  at  Seiior  Maura's  train  while  the 
Spanish  Premier  is  returning  from  the  Balearic 
Isles  to  Madrid. 

April  29. -President  Loubet  and  King  Victor  Em- 
manuel review  the  French  and  Italian  fleets  at 
Nafbs  :  M.  Louhet  leaves  for  France. 

May  I.— Turkish  troops  are  attacked  by  2,000  Arme- 
nian insurgents  in  the  Sassun  district  of  Asia 
Minor,  and  twenty  of  their  number  are  killed. 
President  Loubet  arrives  in  Paris. 


Domestic. 


Congress. 


April  2'^.— Senate:  The  conference  report  on  the 
Naval  Appropriation  bill  is  passed.  Senator 
Hale,  of  Maine,  declares  that  events  in  the  Far 
East  have  demonstrated  the  ineffectiveness  of 
battle-ships. 

House:  The  bill  providing  for  a  delegate  from 
Alaska  is  passed. 

April  26. — Se>iatc:  The  Military  Academy  .Appro- 
priation bill  is  passed 

House:  Representatives  Dalzell  (Rep.)  of  Penn- 
sylvania, and  Cockran  (Dem  )  of  New  York, 
renew  their  heated  personal  speeches ;  the  for- 
mer reiterating  charges  that  Mr.  Cockran  cam- 
paigned for  McKinley  for  "hire"  in  1896.  Mr. 
Cockran  introduces  a  resolution  providing  for 
an  inquiry  into  the  charges. 

April  2^.— Senate:  Many  conference  reports  are 
adopted,  hnally  passing  all  the  great  appropria- 
tion bills. 

House:  Representative  Cockran's  resolution  for 
an  investigation  of  his  political  record  is  ruled 
out.  Representatives  Littlefield  of  Maine,  and 
Williams  of  Mississippi,  engaged  in  a  spirited 
tariff  debate. 

April  ^. — Senate:  \  lively  political  debate  takes 
place ;  a  vote  of  thanks  is  given  to  Senator  Frye, 
the  presiding  officer. 

House:  A  remarkable  demonstration  is  given  in 
honor  of  Speaker  Cannon.  Both  houses  ad- 
journ, thus  ending  the  second  session  of  the 
LVnith  Congress. 

Other  Domestic  News. 

April  25.— The  United  States  Supreme  Court  dis- 
misses the  \'irginia  suffrage  cases  on  the  ground 
that  the  acts  from  which  relief  is  sought  have 
been  irrevocably  committed,  and,  therefore,  no 
relief  is  possible. 

April  26.— The  Indiana  and  Rhode  Island  Republi- 
can state  conventions  instruct  their  delegates 
for  President  Rcx^sevelt. 

April  27. — The  delegation  selected  by  the  New- 
Hampshire  Democrats  is  uninstructed,  but  is 
said  to  be  favorable  to  J  udge  Parker. 

.■\pril    28.  —  President    Roosevelt    reappoints    Dr. 


REFLECTIONS 


\. 


X 


'Are  sure  to  be 
[Pleasant  if  /I] 

vou  use 


^^-"--"^ 


Price 


$2.50 


Double  Concave  for  ^m  ^#\ 
extra  heavy   beards  90awV 

Send  for  Book 
''Hints  to  Shavers" 

It  illustrates  with  photos  the  correct 
razor  position  for  every  part  of  the  face ;  it 
tells  how  to  select  and  care  for  a  razor;  it 
explains  the  "why"  of  the  "Carbo-Mag- 
netic  "  and  proves  now,  with  ordinary  care- 
ful use.  it  w  ill  keep  an  edge  for  years  with 

No  Honing ;  No  Grinding 

Will  never  make  the  face  smart  or  leave  it  sore. 
Buy  of  your  dealer.  He  has  (or  can 
get)  the  Carbo-Magnetic.  Show  him 
this  advertisement — don't  take  any  other 
razor.  If  he  won't  get  one — we  will 
nnail,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of  price. 
Money  back  if  desired. 

Firm  of  A.  L.  Silberstein.  Makers  of 
'■Griffon  '  Cutlery 

445-446  Broadway.  New  York 

*<  Carbo  -  IMagnetic  "     Elastic    Cushion 
Strop,  $1.00  each. 

at  dealers  or  by  mail,  postpaid. 


WE   WILL    SEND    YOU 

50  Cigars  oi\  Approval 


WHITE  us  on  your  business  stationery  or 
enclose  your  business  card,  and  we  will 
send  you  at  once  a  l)ox  of  50  I.a  Crutineza  Ha- 
vana Cigars.  Smoke  five  of  tKem.  Give 
them  a  good,  fair  trial:  if  you  like  them,  send 
US$2.50  for  the  50.  If  they  don't  suit  you.  re- 
turn the  reniaining  4;  at  our  expense.  Isn't 
that  a  fair  proposition  .'  You've  paid  10  cents 
for  cigars  not  as  good.  Ours  is  actually  a  10- 
cent  cigar,  but  in  dealing  with  the  manufac- 
turer you  save  jobbers'  and  retailers'  profits, 
thus  Ratting  two  good  cigars  for  the  price  of  one. 

Don't  delay.      Write  to-day. 

Lbl    CrutinezaL    CigaLr    Co. 

Department  A 

184  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago 


Readers  of  The  Litbbart  Digest  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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Wouldn'r  You  Like 
To  Be  Taller 


WOULDN'T  YOU  LIKE  TO  BE 
TALLER,  TO  ADD  FROM  TWO  TO 
FIVE  INCHES  TO  YOUR  HEIGHT, 

to  improve  the  general  symmetry  of  your  figure, 
to  add  to  your  general  appearance  ':  There  is  no 
lont?*T  any  reason  why  anyone  should  be  short 
or  stunted.  Mr.  K.  Leo  Minges  has  at  last  per- 
fected the  work  of  his  life  in  discovering  u  safe, 
sure,  and  permanent  method  by  which  anyone 
can  get  taller  without  any  inconvenience.  It  is 
such  a  simple  method  that  one  wonders  why 
it  was  not  thought  of  before.  Yet  it  took  u  life- 
time of  study  to  perfect.  Anyone  can  now  enjoy 
these  benefits;  to  do  so  necessitates  no  applica- 
tion of  dru2s  ;  no  internal  treatment ;  no  opera- 
tion ;  no  hard  work;  no  big  expense.  Mr. 
MiiisreK'iiietlioil  iia.x  been  ;idopted  by  tlie 
leadliiE  ediicatliMisil  institutions  and 
;;.>  iiinasiiiiiis  in  Itoohester  and  elsc- 
"wiiei'e.     Anyone  can  now  take  it  up. 

Free  to  Any  Short  Person 

The  secrets  which  Mr.  Minges  has  discovered 
will  enable  you  to  get  taller,  more  graceful,  and 
improve  the  symmetry  of  your  figure,  and  this 
can  be  accomplished  in  jour  o«  n  home,  no 
matter  what  your  age,  yoursex,  your  height  may 
be.  And  in  order  to  put  these  benefits  within 
the  reach  of  all  there  has  been  prepared  forfri  e 
di.stribution  among  short  people  ji  limited  edi- 
tion of  a  book  explaining  this  discovery  in  detail. 
If  ycui  wish  to  add  from  2  to  6  inches  to  your 
height,  if  you  want  to  be  graceful  and  have  a 
symmetrical  figure,  if  you  want  to  be  a  "  proper 
heiglit  to  dance  with,"  to  be  able  to  "  see  in  a 
crowd."  and  to  rea'ch  the  correct  height,  you 
siioiild  write  for  this  book  at  once.  It  fully  ex- 
I>lains  how  you  can  obtain  these  benefits,  and 
i-  free. 

Write  to-day,  addressing 

THE  CARTILAGE  CO, 

Dept.  354  G  A,  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


William  D.  Crum,  a  negro,  collector  of  Customs 
at  Charleston,  S.  C. 
The  armored  cruiser  California  is  launched  at 
San  Francisco. 

April  29. — The  Board  of  Inquiry  into  the  recent  e.\- 
plosion  of  two  8-inch  guns  on  the  battle-ship 
lou-a  finds  that  the  gun  material  was  not  defec- 
tive, and  ascribes  the  accident  to  the  use  of 
smokeless  powder  with  higher  pressure  and 
muzzle  velocity  than  the  guns  were  designed  to 
meet. 

April  30.— The  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition,  at 
St.  Louis,  IS  formally  opened,  President  Roose- 
velt pressing  a  key  in  the  White  House  which 
set  the  machinery  in  motion. 


CHESS. 

[AH  communications  for  this  Department  should  be 

addressed :  "  Chess-Editor,  Literary 

Digest."] 

Problem  928. 

By  H.  Maxwell  Prideaux, 

From  the  London  Times. 

Black— Five  Pieces. 


I 


'^fi"     'wM      'Wktt 


w& 


m.      fSk 
i      • 


11     iMi 


White— Seven  Pieces. 

8;    3  P  Q  3;    I  S  2  S  3;    K3k3;    5  R  2;  364; 
3  P  I  r  p  i;  6  B  I. 
WTiite  mates  in  two  moves. 

Problem  929. 
By  KoNRAD  Erlin. 

From  Tijdschrift  ran  den  Nederlandshen  Schaak- 
botid. 

Black  — Thirteen  Pieces. 


GEM 


NAIL    orrf 

CLIPPER  Cj^ 


V/ 


m 


M 


m 


If 


^MM  4   WM^, 


W3. 


it, 


^■t 


'M    "    ■i.frr.'.. 


m      ^ 


White— Eight  Pieces. 
6QK;    jBSp;    ip6;    ip4pP;    zpikBpi; 
iSsp4;  ib2biPs;  3r4. 
White  mates  in  three  moves. 


Pears' 

the  soap  which  began  its 
sale  in  the  i8th  century, 
sold  all  through  the  19th 
and  is  selling  in  the  20th. 

Sells  all  over  the  world. 

V!it^fiind4tr(m^Qf^\\Qx\9\  Bookcase 

Pronounced  the 
beet  by  thou- 
sands of  users. 
Highly  finished 
in  »olId  Golden 
Ouk.  Price  per 
section,  with 
door,  81.75;  with- 
out door,  81.00. 
Sent  on  appro- 
val, freight  pre- 
paid, dli-ect  from 
factory.  Send 
for  Catalo^e 
No,  85. 

1  II I     <  .  J.  LrNDSTKOM  CO., 

i-ormerly  The  staiid.ird  Mfg,  Co.    Little  F.llls,  N.  Y. 


L'  PAGE'S  MUCILAGE. 

)  gumming  to  clog  neck  of  bottle  — No 
sediment— will  not  spoil  nor  discolor  the 
finest  papers.  Full  :£.ouiice  buttle, 
•So.;  uljto  hall-piiila,  piiilAA:  <|tM. 

Russia  Cement  Co.£,'^s"s?itM.'jf 

LE  PAGES  PHOTO  PASTE  and 


L' PAGE'S  GLUE 


sTRONcesr 

irsi  THE 


FACSIM1I*K 


SEE  THAT  CLIP? 

THE  .NI.ACJAKA  CLIP  holds  se- 
curely from  the  thinnest  sheet 
of  paper  up  to  y^  in.  in  thickness, 
and  can  be  used  over  and  overagain. 
Better  than  pins  for  filing  letters, 
records,  cards,  etc.  Avoid  unsightly 
pinholes  in  attaching  second  letters, 
bupmess  cards,  checks,  drafts,  in- 
voices, etc.  Put  up  in  boxes  of  100 
especially  for  desk  convenience. 
Sample  box  15  cents,  postpaid. 

NIAGARA  CLIP  COMPANY,  123  Liberty  St.,  N.  Y.City 


What  Is    Daus 


Tip-Top? 

TO  PROVE  that  Daus"'Tip-Top"is 
the  bestand  simplest  device  for  making 
lOOcopiesfrom  pen-written  and  50 
copi  cs  f  rem  typewTitten  original, 
we  will  ship  complete  duplicator, 
cap  size,  >vitliout  deposit,  on 
ten(lU)  days'  trial. 
Price $7.50  Jess  trade  it  e  —^a 
\  discount  of  33}^,  or  90  IIdI 
THE  FELIX  F.  DAUS  DUPIilCATOR  CO. 
Dana  Buildiug,  111  Jobn  St.,  New  York  City. 


Wonderful  Stories  of  the  Under  World 

TAI  ITC  Translated  from  the  Russian  with  bio- 
*  '**^'-'>J  graphical  notes  of  the  Author  by  R. 
w^n^ma  Nisbet  Bain.  Louisville  Courier- 
\Y^\3V\  Journal:  They  will  be  read  by  students 
of  humanity,  as  well  as  by  fiction  lovers. 
GOR,KY    !""■<*>    i'>»'b>   price.   91.90 

FUNK   &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,   Pubs..  New  York 


Back  Numbers  of  the  Literary  Digest  Wanted. 

For  back  numbers  of  Tiik  Litkkaky  Dicest,  whole 
minibt'rs  :!:!(>,  ;{84,  'i^\  :{8(),  ;{87  and  tiLl),  and  for  Indexes 
for  Vol.-;.  It),  l.H,  2()  and  ^5,  ivtunied  to  lis  at  once  In 
Rood  order,  we  will  pay  ].")  cents  per  copy.  Publishers, 
TiiK  Literary  Digest,  44-60  E.  :SJrd  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 


I  am   In  everybody's  mouth  every  day — or  ought   to   be. 

SotdOnl^ink  Yellow  Box -for  your  pmtcition.  cur.p<i  handle  and  face  to  (it  the 
mouth.  Bristles  in  irregular  tuli',— clMUu  b«tWMn  tbs  t««th.  Hole  in  handle  and  hook 
to  hold  it.      This  means  much  to  tl.-aiily  persons— the  only  ones  who  like  our  brush. 

Send /or  our  free  booklet,  "  Touth  Trutlis." 


uf^^E  "P  PC]Au(^xtlc^ 


Adults'3SC.  Youths' asc.    Children's  ssf.    Bjr  m.ill  nr  .it  dealers'. 


FLORENCE  MFO  CO..    14  Pint  St.,  Flonnc*,  Hmi. 


RuaderB  of  The  LrTKaARv  DiassT  are  aisked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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Kt— K  6 

K— Kt7 


Solution  of  Problems. 

No.  922.    Key-move  :  R—  Kt  3, 
Xo.  923. 

Kt-B5 


Kt— B  4,  mate 


K- 

-R6 

K- 

B  8 

■> 

K 

Kt- 

B6 
-B5 

Kt — K  3,  mate 


Kt — R  4,  mate 


Kt — R  4.  mate 


B— Kt  7  B  moves  (must) 

Palkoska  Curio,  Key-move:  Kt — K  5. 
Solved  by  M.  W.  H..  University  of  Virginia:  the 
Rev.  I.  W.  B.,  Bethlehelm,  Pa.;  M.  Marble,  Worces- 
ter, Mass.;  the  Rev.  G.  Dobbs,  New  Orleans;  F.  S. 
Fergfuson,  lUrmingham,  Ala.;  H.  W.  Barry.  Boston; 
A.  C.  White,  New  York  City;  F.  Gamage.  Westboro, 
Mass.;  Dr.  J.  H.  S.,  Geneva,  N.  Y.;  C.  B.  E..  Youngs- 
town,  N.  Y.;  R.  O'C,  San  Francisco :  W.  Runk, 
Highland  Falls,  N.  Y.;  G.  Patterson,  Winnipeg.  Can.; 
O.  C.  Pitkin,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.:  C.  X.  F.,  Rome.  Ga.; 
W.  T.  St.  .\uburn,  Grossepointe  Farms,  Mich.;  W. 
G.  Hosea,  Cincinnati ;  "  Arata."  New  York  City :  E. 
N.  K.,  Harriaburg,  Pa.;  E.  A.  C,  Kinderhook.  X.  Y.; 
O.  Wiirzburg,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.:  R.  H.  Renshaw, 
University  of  Virginia  :  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Law.  Walhalla, 
S.  C;  T.  Hilgers,  Weehawken,  X.  J.;  J.  E.  Wharton, 
Sherman.  Tex.;  C.  H.  Schneider,  Ossian,  Ind.; 
'•Twenty-three,"  Philadelphia;  the  Rev.  R.  Rech, 
Kisl,  Wis.:  B.  Alten.  Ehria,  O.;  K.  D.  Robinson, 
Westfield.  X.  J.;  L.  Goldmark,  Paterson,  N.  J.;  H.  P. 
Brunner.  University  of  Pennsylvania;  Dr.  O.  H. 
Thiele,  Cassville,  Mo.;  H.  A.  Smith,  Da>-ton.  O.:  J. 
H.  Cravens,  Kansas  City,  Mo.;  M.  F.  Winchester, 
Danneborg,  Nebr.;  J.  M.  Wantz,  Blanchester,  O.;  F. 
H.  Seamon,  E.M.,  El  Paso,  Tex.;  A.  B.  McGrew, 
Beaver,  Pa.;  F.  E.  Wood,  Honey  Grove,  Tex. 

922:  W.  R.  Coumbe,  Mulberry,  Fla  ;  J.  F.  Court, 
New  York  City;  "  K.  Night,"  Rogers,  Ark.;  Lyndon 
Athens,  Ga.;  H.  M.  Coss,  Cattaraugus,  N.  Y.;  A.  B. 
Peticolas,  Victoria,  Tex.;  J.  H.  Louden,  Bloomington. 
111.:  K.  D.  Robinson,  Westfield.  N.  J.;  E.  G.  Cooper, 
Carbondale,  111.;  J.  G.  Overholser,  Anamoose,  N.  D.; 
Z.  G.,  Detroit;  G.  C.  S.,  Greenwich.  Conn.:  W.  H. 
Greeley,  Boston;  H.  L.  Morris,  Deadwood.  S.  D.;  R. 
G.  Egrich,  New  Orleans.  « 

923:  E.  A.  Kusel,  Oroville,  Cal. 

Comments  '922):  "Better  than  other  e.xamples  of 
this  author's  work  that  I  have  seen;  but  not  any  too 
good"— M.  M.:  "Very  clever  key"-G.  D.;  "A  little 
beauty  "—F.  S.  F.;  "  Has  the  theme  of  a  Slater  (No. 
914),  modified  and  abridged"  -J.  H.  S.;  "  ^■ery  neat  " 
-J.  E.  W.;  "  Good"-C.  N.  F.;  "  Very  sly  "-W.  T. 
St.  A.;  "  Pleasing,  entertaining;  not  difficult  "-  J.  H. 
C;  "Exceptionally  neat,  clever,  and  interesting"  — 
W.  R.  C;  "  Dainty,  yet  logical,  and  refreshingly  free 
from  exaggeration  "  —  J.  F.  C. 

923:  "A  very  beautiful  position"  M.  ^L;  "  Ele- 
mentary"—G.  D.;  "  An  old  story  well  told"-  F.  S.  F.: 
"We  are  bound  to  rate  it  high"— O.  W.:  'A  little 
giant"— J.  G.  L.;  "  Too  easy  too  afford  much  amuse- 
ment"-). C.  W.;  "  Light"— C.  N.  F.;  "  An  interest- 
ing miniature " — W.  T.  St.  A.;  "  Surprising  and 
pleasing;  ingenious  for  force  employed"— J.  H.  C 

In  addition  to  those  reported,  A.  B.  McG.,  P.  W. 
Duerr,  Meadville,  Pa.,  got  920,  921 ;  C.  Phares,  L'ni- 
versity  of  Cincinnati,  920;  P.  Wm.  P.,  921;  E.  A.  K., 
916;  R.  G.  E.,  918. 

Twenty-three  States  and  Canada  represented  by 
solvers  in  this  issue. 

The  Cambridge  Springs  Tourney. 

The  International  Tourney,  in  Cambridge  Springs, 
Pa.,  began  on  Monday,  April  25.  The  Masters  com- 
peting are  Lasker,  Pillsbury,  Tschigorin.  janowski. 
-Schlechter,  Mieses,  Marco,  I^wrence,  Teichmann, 
Marshall,  Showalter,  Hodges,  Delmar,  Napier,  Barry, 
and  Fox. 

The  principal  rules  of  this  Tourney  are:  (i)  Each 
man  is  to  play  one  game  with  every  other  contestant. 
(2)  Play-days  are  Mondays,  Tuesdays,  Thursdays,  and 

ANCESTRY 

Make  a  map  of  yoixr  family.  Cope's  Chart  is  simple, 
compact,  complete.  Only  50c.  postpaid.  Free  circular. 
Aim  Publishing  Company,  Newfield,  N.  J. 


PUT  YOUR  MONEY 
IN  UPPER  PENINSULA  LAND 

;$lo.oo  down  and  5 10.00  per  month  will  buy  you  40  acres  of  good  farming  land  in  the 

Upper  Peninsula  of  Michigan.     This  land  is  close  to  markets,  good  towns  and  railroads. 

Hundreds  of  settlers  will  go  to  this  country  this  Spring,  and  land  values  will  increase.    INOW 

is  your  time  to  make  a  safe,  permanent,  profitable  investment.   No  Ifs  nor  ands  about  it.    Write 

us  to-day — now.     Upper  Peninsula  Land  Co.,  Ltd.,    906  Washington  Arcade,  Detroit, 

Michigan.     F.  J.  Merriam,  Gen.  Mgr. 

Illinois  Tmst  4  Savings  Bank,  Chicaeo,  Illinois 
Colonial  Trust  Company,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Cleveland  Cliffs  Iron  Company.  Cleveland.  Ohio 


Dainty  Size,  Large  Type, 
Rich  Bindings 

The  works  of  standard  authors  have  never  been 
issued  so  handsomely  as  in  Nelso.v's  New  Century 
Library.  The  several  styles  of  bindings  and  the  print- 
ing represent  the  height  of  luxury  in  book  making. 

Nelson's  New  Century  Library 


THE 
OLD 


By  the  use  of  Nelson's  India  paper,  the  thinnest 
opaque  printing  paper  in  the  world,  works  which  for- 
merly required  two  bulky  volumes  are  issued  complete 
and  richly  bound  in  one  dainty  book  of  pocket  size,  and 
without  decreasing  the  size  of  the  type. 

DICKENS,    THACKERAY 
AND   SCOTT 

SOLD  IN  SINGLE  VOLUMES  OR  IN  SETS. 
Cloth,  gilttop,  gilt-back,  $1.00   per    volume;   Leather  limp, 
gilt-top,    frontispiece,    bookmark,    $1.25;     Library    edition, 
leather  boards,  gilt-edges,  frontispiece,  bookmark,  Si. 50. 

Selected  Works  of  the  Best  Authors  in  the  New  Century  Library,  including 

Tennyson,  Burns,  Bunyan,  etc. 

Handsomely  bound  in  Cloth,  gilt   top,  Ji.oo;   Leather  limp,   gilt-top,  frontispiece,   J1.50 


For  sale  by  all  booksellers  or  sent  fosipaid  on  receipt  0/ price. 

THOMAS    NELSON    &    SONS.    Publishers.    37    East    18tK    Street. 


per   volume. 
New   York 


RUNNING  WATER  ,:.«r  COUNTRY  HOME 


RIFE 


HYDRAULIC 
ENGINES 


Operated  automatically  by  the 
power  of  any  brook  or  spring, 
will   deliver  a   Cou8(nut    flow  in  yonr 
house  any  distance  or  height.     No  cost 
of  maintenance,  no  attention.     We  make  a  specialty  of  equip. 
^1  ping  country  places  with  complete  water-works  systems,  extending  to  Stable,  Green- 
house. Lawn,  Garden.  Fountain,  etc.    Catalog  and  Guaranteed  Estimate  Free. 

RIFE  PUMP  CO..  126 'i  Liberty  Si.,  NEW  YORK 


A  SPRING  BARGAIN 


Are  You  Going 
to  Build? 


Send  2.5c.  silver  and  6c. 
f>>r  postage  and  we 
» ill  send  you  our  large 
hook  of  125  plans - 
rlncst  published-  giv. 
iiig  views,  plans, 
description  and  esti- 
mates to  build  JIany 
of  the  latest  Colonial 
pHtterns.  The  regular 
I  rice  of  this  book  is 
SI  iK),  hut  in  order  to 
•  o  r>r.r.  Ti        „  add    50,000    niore   cus- 

»2.200  House.  tomeis  to  our  list*,  we 

are  making  this  special  one-fourth  price  offer  for  the  next 

few  weeks  only.    Write  to-day. 

J.  H.  DAVERMAN  &  SON,  Architects 


566  Smith  Block 


Grand  Rapids.  Mich. 


7%  GUARANTEED 


Interest    for  Life    on    Life 
Annuities  issued  at  age  SO, 
at  age  62,  Ten  I'cr  Cent.     Tax  exempt.  Sales  in  1903,  Ten 
Million  Ilollnrn.    J.  A.  Steele,  115  It'dvnr,  >'cw  York. 

\t  tlio  Miinie  price  no  wIIioph  citnliiln  ho  tnueh 
^old  iiH  the  Kreiiit'iitz  I'lalefl  <  olliir  lliiltoii. 

KiiHlly  liutliinefl.  <-:i!iill>  iiiihiil toned.  !<tii.>H  but- 
toned. °  llooklel  for  itOMliil  kU  Inic  niurh  infornua- 
tlou.     Krementi  Al  Co.,  63  Chestnut  .St.,  Newark,  N.  J. 


Individual  Communioa 

r^.,**;*!!      Send  for  FREE  catalopi* 
L»UtIllS.     gn,i  li^,  „f  uvcr; 
SANITARY  COMMUNION  OUTFIT  CO. 

Box    L.   KOCHBSTKK.  N.  »' 


The  InsaLrie  R^oot 

A  romance  of  a  strange  country.    By  Mrs.  Campbell 
Praed.     i2mo,  cloth,  3S0  pp.,  $1.50. 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  Pubs.,  Nei«  York 
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Fridays.  Play  to  continue  each  day  from  lo  A.M.  to 
3  P.M.,  and  from  5  to  7  p.m.  (-?)  The  time-limit  is 
thirty  moves  for  the  first  two  hours,  and  then  at  the 
rate  of  fifteen  moves  to  the  hour.  The  prizes  are  ist, 
|i,cxx5;  2d,  $600;  3d,  S300;  4th,  ?20o;  5th,  §165  ;  6th, 
$135.  The  rest  of  the  prize-fund,  amounting  to  S700, 
■will  be  divided  according  to  the  games  won  and  drawn 
by  each  competitor. 

There  were  not  any  surprises  in  the  first  day's  play. 
With  the  exception  of  the  Mieses-Marco  game,  which 
Mieses  won  in  twenty-five  moves,  the  games  were 
closely  contested.  One  of  the  best  games  of  the  day, 
or  probably,  the  best  game,  is  the  Petroff  Defense  of 
Hodges  against  Teichmann : 

Seventh  Board— Petroff's  Defense. 

TEICHMANN. 

IVhite. 
iP-K  4 

2  Kt— K  B 

3  Kt  X  P 

4  Kt-K  B  3 

5  P-Q  4 
6B-Q3 

7  Castles 

8  P-K  R  3 

9  R — K  sq 
10  P— B  4 
iiPxP 
la  Kt-B  3 

13  Q— B  2 

14  P  X  Kt 

15  P  X  K  B 

16  Q-B  3 

The  second  day's  play  brought  a  surprise  and  dis- 
appointment to  the  friends  of  the  American  Cham- 
pion, for  Marshall  beat  Pillsbury,  Queen's  PawTi 
Opening,  in  twenty-three  moves. 

The  game : 


HODGES. 

TEICHMANN.            HODGES. 

B!ack. 

White.            Black. 

P-K  4 

i7P-Kt5       QxQP 

Kt— K  B  3 

18  B— Kt  2      Q  X  Q 

P-Q-, 

19  B  X  Q          Kt— Q  sq 

Kt  X  P 

20  B  — Kt  4       R— B  3 

P-Q  4 

21  R— K  8ch  KB  2 

B-K2 

22  Q  R— K  sq  P— B  4 

Kt-Q  B  3 

23  BxQ  B  P  P-QKt  3 

Castles 

24QR-K7chK-Kt  3 

P-B4 

25  B-Q  4        B-B  2 

B-K  3 

26  P— Kt  4       B  X  R 

B  X  P 

27  P  X  P  ch     K-R  3 

B-Q  Kt  5 

28  R  X  B          R— Q  3 

Kt  X  Kt 

20  B-K  3ch   K— R4 

Bx  Kt 

30  B — K  2  ch  and  mate  in 

B-Q  4 

two  moves. 

Q-Rs 

MARSHALL. 
IVhite. 

1  P-Q  4 

2  P-K  4 

3  Kt-Q  B  3 
4P-B4 
sP-Ks 
6B  P  X  P 

7  Kt-B  3 

8  B— Q  B  4 

9  B-K  Kt  5 

10  P  X  Kt 

11  Castles 

12  B— B  6 


PILLSBURY. 

Black. 

P-Q  3 
Kt— K  B  3 
P-KKt  3 
B-Kt  2 
PxP 
Kt-Q  4 
Kt— Q  B  3 
P-K  3 
Kt  xKt 
Kt— K2 
P— K  R3 
B  X  B 


MARSHALL 

irhtte. 
13  P  X  B 
li  Q-K2 

15  P— Kt  4 

16  Kt-K  5 

17  B-Q  3 
t8  R— B  2 

19  Q  R— K  1 

sq 

20  R— B  6 

21  Kt  X  Kt  I 

22  R  X  Q 


PILLSBURV. 

Black. 
Kt-B  4 
Qx  P 
Kt-Q  3 
Q-K2 
Castles 
K— Kt2 
B-Q  2 


R- 

Q' 
K 


23  Q— K  5  mate. 


K  Kt  sq 
R 
;  R 


TSCHIGORIN. 

White. 

I  P-K  4 
2P  x  P 

3  Kt-Q  B  3 

4  P-Q  4 
5Kt-B3 

6  B— K  2 

7  Castles 

8  B  X  B 

9  R — K  sq 

10  Kt-K  4 

11  P— B  3 

12  B— B  4 

13  B-Q  2 


Tschigorin's  "  Flukes." 


,5F-KKt3 

16  P— K  R  4 

17  P-R  5 

18  B— B  4 

19  Q  R-Q  sq 

20  Kt— B  5 


HODGES. 

Black. 

P-Q  4 
Qx  P 
Q-Qsq 
P-QB3 
B-Kt  5 
Kt— B  3 
Bx  Kt 
P-K  3 
B— K2 
QKt-Q  2 
Castles 
Kt-Q  4 
Q— B2 
Kt-B  5 
Kt— Kt  3 
K  R-K  sq 
Kt-Bsq 
Q-Q  sq 
Kt-B  3 
Q-Kt3 


TSCHIGORIN. 

While. 

21  P-Q  Kt  4 

22  B— K  5 

23  B  X  Kt 

24  B— B  4 

25  R-Q  3 

26  Kt— R  4 

27  P  X  P 

28  K  R— Q  sq 
2q  B  X  P 

30  Kt-Kt  2 

31  B-Q  4 

32  Q-Kt3 

33  B  X  B 

34  Q  X  P  ch 
35RXQ 

36  R  X  P 

37  R  (Q  sq)- 

Qs 

38  R  X  Kt 
Resigns. 


HODGES. 

Black. 
Kt-Q  4 
P-B  3 
B  P  X  B 
Q  R— B  sq 
P-K  4 
Q  X  Kt  P 

Q-1'  5 
PxP 
P— Q  Kt4 

Q-Ks 

Kt-K  3 
B-B  4 
Kt  X  B 
QxQ 
Kt-K  s 
Kt  X  Q  B  P 
Kt  xR(Kt5) 

R— Kt  sq 


A  Nevy  Gem  by  Lasker. 

Played  recently  in  Hamburg.     Herr  Kluxen  is  a  dis- 
tinguished Problematist. 

Queen's  Counter  Gambit, 


KLUXEN. 
White. 

1P-Q4 

2 P-Q B 4 

3P  X  KP 


LASKER. 

Black. 
P-Q  4 

P-K4 

H-Q  5  (a) 


KLliXEN.  LASKER. 

White.  Black. 

10  Kt-B  2       B— K  B  4 

11  Kt-K  4      B— Kt5ch(cil 

12  Q  Kt-Q  2  B  X  Kt  ch 
(e) 


Q-Kt 

B  X  Kt 


Kt-R  4  wins 
(0 


4P-QR3(t')Q  Kt-B3 

5  B-K  B  4(c)  K  Kt-K  2  13  K  X  B 

6  B-Kt  3       Kt-B  4  14Q— Kt3 

7  Q-Q  3        Q-Kt  4  15  B-B 

8  P— H  4        Q— R  3 

9  Kt  -R  3      Kt-K  6 

Comments   by   lieichhclni  in    The  North   American, 

I'hiladclphia. 

(a)  The  Queen's  counter-fjanibit.  one  of  the  open- 
ings of  the  hour.  Touching  it  exix;rt  opinion  is 
divided.  Pillsbury  says  the  sacrifice  is  not  sound. 
Dr.  Lasker  claims  it  is  a  fair  risk,  and  Dr.  Tarrasch. 
the  greatest  theorist  of  them  all,  exclaims  :  "  Gewiss- 
muessen  ! "    So  there  you  are. 

(b)'On  4  P-K  3,  B-Kt  5  ch,  5  B-Q  2,  P  x  P,  6 
B  X  B,  P  X  P  ch  is  played. 

(c)  Cumljersome  and  not  good.    K  Kt-B  3  is  best. 

(d)  White's  pennywi.se  maneuvers  have  so  snarled 
him  up  that  Emanuel  comes  the  brilliant  act. 

(e)  If  12  P  X  Kt  then  Q  Kt  x  P  recoups  him  with 
interest. 


ure 


Hlcohol, 
Opium, 
Tobacco 
Using  ^ 


Produce  each  a  disease 
having  definite  patholo- 
gy. The  disease  yields 
easily  to  the  Treatment 
as  administered  at  the 
following  Keeley  Insti- 
tutes : 


H  A  Friend's  Opportunity 

•^  TTHOrSANDS  of  men  have  been  saved 
Mis  A  from  business  ruin  and  a  drunkard's 
\/\  grave  and  their  families  from  misery  and 
poverty  by  the  timely  suggestion  of  a 
friend.  It  is  unnecessary  to  depict  the 
sufferings  tliat  are  being  caused  by  in- 
temperance. There  is  no  one  but  who 
would  appreciate  reading  Rev.  T.  DeWitt 
Talmage's  lecture  on  the  evils  of  intem- 
perance. Probably  it  is  the  grandest 
portrayal  of  the  curse  of  liquor  that  the 
world  has  received.  If  you  are  interested 
at  all,  or  know  of  any  one  who  is  in  the 
clutches  of  the  liquor  habit,  we  would  be 
glad  to  send  you  a  copy  of  Rev.  T.  DeWitt 
Talmage's  lecture,  togetlier  with  other 
printed  matter,  which  will  clearly  dem- 
onstrate to  yon  that  the  indulgence  in 
liquor  is  a  disease  and  that  we  have 
cured  thousands  and  thousands.  Please 
fill  out  and  mail  coupon  below.  We 
will  forward  you  by  mail — plain  envel- 
ope, sealed — the  matter  spoken  of  above, 
which  we  believe  must  be  of  interest. 


p.  D.  Armour  L 

Head  of  the  great  Armour  Packing  Company,     M< 

Chicago,  III.  (in  a  personal  letter  to  'Al 

Dr.  Keeley),  said  :  vlji 

/  have  sent  about  two  hundred 
of  my  employees,  from  butchers 
to  foremen,  and  all  have  been 
permanently  cured.  I  do  not 
think  there  is  any  one  thing,  or 
any  one  man,  who  ever  did  the 
good  to  humanity  that  you  are 
doing  with  your  cure. 


Cut  Out  and  Mall  to  Institute  Nearest  to  You 


I  would  be  interested  in  receiving  copy 
of  Rev.  T.  DeWitt  Talmage's  lecture  and 
other  printed  matter. 

Xame 

Toini  

State 


pie  have  indorsed  and  recom= 
mended  the  Keeley  treatment. 

Among  them  the  following  : 

General  Neal  Dow 
Col.  C.  H.  Taylor 
Judge- Advocate-Gen.  Groesbeck 
Dr.  Parkhurst 
Rev.  Canon  Fleming 
Frances  E.  Willard 
Hon.  Luther  Laflin  Mills 
Ex-Gov.  Hastings 
Rev.  Dr.  Geo.  C.  Lorimer 
Rev.  T.  DeWitt  Talmage 
John  V.  Farwell 
Dr.  Edward  McGlynn 
Rear-Admiral  Walker 
Ex-Gov.  Claude  Matthews 
Ex-Gov.  John  P.  Altgeld 

Rt.  Rev.  John  Shanlev 
Gen.  James  W.  Forsyth,  U.S.A. 


A1,W,*VS  .IDDRKSS  TH  K  IXSTITITK  \K.%RKST  TO  \OV. 


Birmingham,  Ala.    Des  Moines,  Iowa. 
Hot  Springs,  Arlc.     Ci-ab  Orchard,  ICy. 
Los  .\ngeles,  Cal.       New  Orleans.  Lji.. 
San  Francisco,  Cal.      '«28.3S  Felicity  St. 


1170  Market  St. 


Portland,  Jle. 


No.  Conway.  N.  H. 
Omalia.  Neh  , 

TilSoutli  19th  St. 
Buffalo.  N.  Y, 
White  Plains.  N.  Y 


West  Haven.  Conn.  Lexington,  Mass. 
Washington,  D.  C-  ^''1°''  RapWs,  Mieh. 


Coliimhns.  Oliio. 
Cor.  3(1  A  Denni- 
son  Avc's. 


rittsbiirg.  Pa.. 

4246  Fifth  Ave. 
Columbia,  S.  C. 

Dallas,  Texas, 

Bellevue  Place. 

nirlimond.  Va. 
Seattle,  Wash. 
Huntington,  W,  Va. 
Waukesha,  Wis. 
Harrisburg,  Pa.         Tr>i.r,nfn  rinf 
Boulder HotSp-ngs. p,„„„e,„Ma,  Pa.      Wi'-mi'^eg^Man. 

Boulder,  Mont.  „.,  j^.   ^^oad  St.   London.  Eng. 

Fargo,  No.  Dak.         Providence,  R.  1.        Cape  Town,  S.  A. 

Ttctail.i  of  treatment,  iitiil  proofs  of  it.i  .iiirce.ss,  .tent  free  on 
n/tplirntion  to  any  of  the  nbore-niiined  institutes. 

"  Non-llcriMJil y  of  Iiu'tiri<'t>."   by  Dr.  I.o>Ho  E.  Kroley.  mnilotl  on  uppliratlnii. 


211  N.  Capitol  St.  ^'-  p°"'f'  ^'"v  Portland.  Ore. 


Dwight,  111. 
Cliarlestown 
Marion,  Ind. 


2S03  Locust  St. 


Ind. 


I 


^y 

I'M 

Hundreds  of  well=known  peo=    '/3l 

I 

Kil 


I 


LESLIE  E.  KEELEY,  M.D.,  LL 


^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^$^^^^^^^^^1^^^ 


GOAT    LYMPH    TREATMENT 
FOR    NERVOUS    DISEASES 

In  this  treatment  -  the  most  important  advancement  of  tlie  centur>'  in  therapeutics -sufferers  from  neu- 
rasthenia (nervous  prostration  and  exhaustion),  locomotor  ataxia,  paralysis,  epilepsy,  articular  rheumatism, 
and  the  troubles  incident  to  premature  old  agC;  have  the  .stronKest  possible  encoura,c;ement  for  complete 
recovery.     Our  new  magazine  gives  full  information.     It  will  be  mailed  to  you  on  request. 

Goat  Lymph  Sanitarium  Association 

GILBERT  WHITE,  M.D..  Medical  Director 

1 7  East  32i\d  Street  Auditorium  Building  508  Sutter  Street  601  Spitzer  Building 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO  TOLEDO.  O. 


Readers  of  The  Literart  Digest  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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The  only  dog 


proof  lid. 


=«x;*»--?- 


.""-'V^ 


For  Garbage 

open  cans  are  unsanitary — offensive. 

Witt's  Corrugated  Can 

has  close-fittiag  lid,  shuts  in  all  odor.  Impossible 
for  dogs  to  scatter  contents.  Made  of  steel,  galva- 
nized. Will  outwear  two  of  any  other  can.  See 
that  "  Witt's  Corrugated  Can  "  is  stamped  in  the 
lid.  Get "  Wi«'j  Pait "  for  carrying  garbage. 
jisk  your  dtaler,  if  he  hasn't  it    write  us. 

The  Witt  Cornice  Co.,  D«pt.  K,  Cincinnati,  O. 


■%  '-v-K' 


GET  YOUR  GLASSES  AT  WHOLESALE 


Originators      o  f 
Fitting     Glasses 
by  Mail.    Inven- 
tors of  the 
"OCILAKSCOPE." 
Examine     your 
eyes  without   an 
.  with  our  "  OCrtARSCOPE."     Sent  free  with 
catalog  of  Spectacles  and  Eye  Glasses.    See  the 
name"OcrL.tRSCOPE."    All  other  devices  are  in- 
fringements and  -NOT  reliable.    Send  to-day. 
eK.4.\D  R.\PIDS  WHOLKSALK  Ol'TICI.WS  | 
♦04  UoosemBB  Block,  lirand  Kapids,  MIeh. 


ocnlist.  with  our  "OCrtARSCOPE. 


WHEEL  CHAIRS 

WE  MAKE  OVER  70  STYLES 


Catalogue  "B"  illustrates  and 
describes  IJree). 

RECLINING  and  LIBRARY 

CHAIRS,  over  30  styles. 

Catalogue  '■  C"  (.free). 

GBO.   F.  8ARCiE.VT  CO. , 

t81  Fourth  Aie.,  NEW  YORE. 


30,000  CHOICE  QUOTATIONS 

Hon.  Joseph  H.  Chonte:—"/  have  a  ways 
found  it  the  most  complete  and  use/til  book  of  the 
kind  ever  published. ' ' 

(ienerul  Stewart  T..  Woorl/ord:  "  Use/td and 
valuable.     It  has  been  to  me  a  practical  help." 

THE  CYCLOPEDIA  OF 
PRACTICAL  QUOTATIONS 

Thirty  Thousand  Choice  Quotations  with 
Eighty-six  Thousand  lines  of  Concordance. 
Proverbs   from     the    French,   German, 


other     modem     foreign     languages. 


and 

each  followed  by  its  English  tran~s!a- 
iation.  Also  a  full  list  of  Latin  law  terms 
and   their  translations.      By   J.  K.    Hoyt. 

•  ?°**"  ■**  **•  *^*"^>**  said:— "The  work,  always 
indispensable  to  the  scholar  and  the  author,  appears  to 
me  to  be  incapable  of  further  improvement." 
8vo,    1305    pp.       Prices     Bnckram, 
•6.00  ;  Law  Sheep,  88.00  ;  Half  Mo- 
rocco, SIO.OO  ;  Full  Morocco,  912. OO. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  CO,   Publishers,   NEW  YORK 


(f)    On  now  16  Q— R  4,  B  in  and  he  can't  take 
Knight  on  account  of  losing  Queen  through  Kt  .x  P  ch. 
After  Black's  nth  move. 

Black— E.  Lasker. 


■  IB 


1, ,  ill 


i  *  is 


m.       'mm.       'mm- 

■  sli^B 


i 


White— W.  Kluxen. 


A  Dutch  Defense. 


Played  recently  in  the  Brooklyn  Chess-Club. 


CURT. 
H^hite. 
P-Q4 
P-QB4 
H— K  Kt  3 
B— Kt  2 
Kt-K  B  3 
Castles 
P-Kt  3 

Kt2 

-B3 

10  P-K  3 

11  R— B  sq 

12  Kt— K  2 

13  P  X  P 

14  R-B  6  (a) 


3 
4 
5 
6  ' 

7 

8  B- 

9  Kt- 


HOWELL. 

Black. 
P-Kj 
P— KB4 
Kt— K  B  3 
P-Q4 
P— B  3 
B-K2 
Castles 

Kt-Ks 
Kt-Q2 
P-Q  Kt  3 
B— R3 
B— B  3 
B  P  X  P 
Kt(Q2) 
(b) 


B. 


CfRT. 

tVhite. 

15  Px  Kt 

16  P  X  P 

17  R  X  R 

18  Px  P 

19  Kt  X  Kt 

20  Kt-Kt5(c) 

21  B  X  P  (d) 

22  B  X  P  ch 

23  Q-R  5 
»4  B-Q  5 

25  Q-B  7  ch 

26  g  X  Q  ch 

27  Kt-K  6ch 


HOWELL. 

Black. 
Bx  B 
R— B  sq 
QxR 
Kt— B6 
Bx  Kt 
Rx  R 
R— Q  sq 
K-B  sq 
Q-K2 
K— K  2 

K-Q3 
KxQ 
Resigns  (e) 


Position  after  White's  21st  move. 


'■^\ 


\ 


Pp|_l_  P 


I      IS  i 


t'p^ 


Ml 


'M 


1 


^ 


^     mm. 

'M        WM 


M    m. 


Notes  by  W.  E.  Napier  in  the  Pittsburg  Despatch. 

(ai  Daring  play  ;  but  it  is  by  such  moves  that  games 
are  won. 

(b)  This  turns  out  badly.  Black  gives  up  to  many 
Pawns  for  the  exchange. 

(c)  Initiating  a  delightful  combination.  The  real 
threat  is  easily  overlooked  in  such  positions  where 
there  is  a  simple  menace,  such  as  21  Kt  .x  K  P  and,  if 
Queen  takes  Knight,  22  B  .x  Q  P. 

(d)  If  21...  Px  B;  22QX  Pch,  K— Rsq;  23  P— R 
8  (Q»,  Ox  Q  ;  24  Kt-B  7  ch,  K-Kt  sq  ! ;  25  Kt-R  6 
ch,  K-R  sq  ;  26  Q— Kt  8  ch,  R  x  Q  ;  27  Kt     B  7  mate. 

(e)  Because  27. .,  K  moves ;  28  Kt  x  R,  K  x  R  ?  29 
P-R8!  ^ 


Be2L\iiif\il  LdLwns 

are  a  constant  joy  to  all  who  have 
them.  Why  disfigure  the  lawn  with 
ugly  clothes  posts  every  day  in  the 
week  ? 


HILL'S   CHAMPION   CLOTHES  DRYER 

(Set  in  socket  sunk  in  g-round  which  is  covered 
with  cap  when  Dryer  is  not  in  use) 

can  be  folded  up  and  put  away  when  wash-day's  over. 
No  trouble  putting  out  or  taking  in  line.  Holds  no 
to  150  ft.  line.  Department  and  hardware  stores  sell 
them  Wnte  for  Catalog  6.  Used  by  over  1,000,000 
people.    Also  Dryers  for  Roof  and  Balcony. 

HILL  DRYER  CO.,  Worcesler.  Mass. 


OUR  PLAN 

Enables  you  to  control  and  have  the 
full  earning  power  of  $500.00  upon 
the  payment  of  ;g25.oo. 

Other  plans  do  not  offer  such 
advantages. 

On  page  six  of  our  booklet  "  How 
most  millionaires  make  their  money" 
you'll  find  our  plan  set  out. 

If  you  wish  to  make  your  money 
make  money  for  you  —  ask  for 
booklet. 

Campbell  Investment  Company 

625  Royal  Insurance  Bldg.,  Chicago 


Endorsed  hj-  the  most 
conservative  authori- 
ties upon  investments 


Earn    With    Safety 

This  is  a  fair  rate  to  receive  on  your  money. 
Yoursavingsinvested  with  ThelNDUSTRIAL  „ 
SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  CO.  are  free  from  '^*'"  ^n""™ 
speculative  dangers— earn  5  per  an- 
num—a profit  consistent  with  safe 
methods-and  always  subject  to  your 
control.  5%  per  annam  paid  for  every 
day  invested,  withdrawable  at  your 
pleasure. 

Our  business  established  otvr  so 
years,  under  supervision  of  New 
York  Banking  Dept.  Our  patrons 
in  every  State  of  the  Union— their 
increased  investments  prove  their 
satisfaction.  Write  tor  particulars. 
Assets.  81,700,000 
Surplus  and  Profits,  $160,000 

'ndustrlal  Savings  and  Loan  Co. 
1139  Broadway,  New  York 


The  Si>rinfffield  Itcpublican:  It  is  a  clear  and  v^ell-ordered  compendium  of  wliat  has  been  heretofore  a 
scattered  and  voluminous  literature  on  the  subject  of  communistic  experiments  in  America.  ...  It  is  a  serious  and 
important  work. 

History  of  Socialism  in  tlie  United  States 

A  complete  account  of  the  origin,  development,  and  present  status  of  socialistic  move- 
ments throughout  the  United  States,  indispensable  to  an  intelligent  appreciation  of  socialism 
as  it  exists  in  this  country.     By  Morris  Hillquit. 

Cinrin/jnfi  CoJH»Hf»rrinIT»-i6uuc;  Every  position  I  Tlte  HVffc/iwian,  Boston :  It  is  exceedingly  timely 
taken  has  behind  it  the  authority  of  facts  and  figures.  |  and  valuable. 

The  PhilafMpliin  Itetti:  It  is  a  work  of  extensive  I  The  n'nithittfiton  Erenintj  Star:  An  intelligent 
scope  and  sociological  as  well  as  historical  value.  I  and  well-written  record  of  a  popular  movement. 

12mo.  Cloth.  371  PaLges,  $1.50  Net.    By  MeiLll,  $1.67 

FUNK  (Si  WAGNALLS    COMPANY.   Pubs.,  New  York 


Readers  of  Thk  Litkrart  Diokst  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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THE  TEXICOGSRAPHER'S,, 
^   J|ASYQiAm 


In  this  column,  to  deride  questions  concerning  the 
correct  use  of  words,  the  Funk  &  WagniiUs  Standard  Dic- 
tionary is  consulted  as  arbiter. 

"B.  M.,"  Montreal,  Canada. — "Please  enlighten  me 
on  the  subject  of  foreign  words  found  in  the  vocabulary 
of  your  dictionary.  Does  the  Standard  give  these  as 
national  or  do  the  letters  F..  Pg.,  etc.,  inserted  after  them 
denote  that  they  are  alien  ?  " 

The  definitions  of  foreign  words  that  retain 
their  foreign  forms  and  are  used  always  with  a 
recognition  of  their  foreign  origin,  as  by  reten- 
tion of  their  original  pronunciation,  are  pre- 
ceded by  the  abbreviated  name  of  the  languasre 
from  which  they  were  taken;  as,  [F.],  [It.]. 
Foreign  words  partly  modified  in  form  or  pro- 
nunciation, or  words  or  senses  used  especially 
in  some  foreign  country,  are  usually  marked  by 
the  name  (generally  abbreviated)  of  the  countrj' 
or  region  in  which  they  are  used  or  whence  they 
come;  as,  [S.  Am.],  [Egypt.]. 

"  T.  S.  H.,"  New  York.—"  Kindly  tell  me  your  rule  for 
separating  words.  I  noticed  in  one  of  our  popular  maga- 
zines the  separation  of  the  word  'striking,'  stri'king 
instead  of  strik'ing,  and  supposed  this  was  incorrect,  as 
I  have  been  taught  it  is  improper  to  break  the  root  of 
a  word,  but  on  consulting  your  dictionary  I  found  I  was 
wrong." 

The  separation  of  words  in  the  Standard  Dic- 
tionary represent  the  divisions  of  pronuncia- 
tion. They  are  determined  mainly  by  best 
usage ;  this,  partly  by  physiological  laws  of 
motion  to  produce  the  proper  sounds,  partly 
by  movement  of  purpose  to  bring  out  thought. 
The  short  vowel  sounds  are  characterized  by 
their  close  combination  with  following  con- 
sonant sounds.  The  Standard  generally  di- 
vides on  a  long  accented  vowel  and  throws 
the  consonant  to  the  following  syllable,  while 
it  usually  joins  a  short  vowel  to  its  following 
consonant,  when  this  can  be  done  without 
misrepresenting  the  pronunciation.  It  divides 
"  striking"  on  the  "i  "  to  represent  the  correct 
pronunciation  of  this  word,  "stri'king." 

"E.  J.  M.,"  Detroit,  Mich.— "What  is  the  authorita- 
tive pronunciation  of  the  word  '  clerk '  V  Most  diction- 
aries give  the  pronunciation  of  '  e '  in  '  clerk '  as  '  a  '  in 
'  far.'  Is  this  not  an  English  idiom,  and  is  it  not  proper 
to  pronounce  the  '  e '  in  '  clerk '  as  '  e '  in  '  jerk '  V  " 

The  word  "clerk"  should  be  pronounced  as 
it  is  written.  Of  the  Standard  Dictionary's 
advisory  committee  on  the  disputed  pronuncia- 
tions, thirty-one  out  of  fifty-three  members 
endorse  this  pronunciation,  which  is  tliat 
uniformly  preferred  by  American  dictionaries, 
excepting  Worcester's  now  obsolescent  work. 
Prof.  .John  Earle,  the  philologist,  points  out 
that  there  is  mutual  attraction  between  spelling 
and  pronunciation  insomuch  that  when  spelling 
no  longer  follows  the  pronunciation,  but  is 
hardened  into  orthography,  the  pronunciation 
is  attracted  toward  the  spelling.  An  illustration 
of  this  may  be  found  in  tlie  words  "Derby" 
and  "clerk,"  in  which  the  "er"  sounds  as 
"ar"  and  which  many  persons  of  education 
in  England  now  pronounce  literally.  But 
there  are  exceptions  to  Prof.  Earle's  rule.  One 
is  afforded  by  the  word  "sergeant"  in  whicli 
the  "er"  is  pronounced  as  "ar." 

"A.  (;.  I'.,"  New  York.— "To  decide  an  argument 
kindly  inform  me  If  the  word  'elegant'  iriay  l)e  used 
cxirrectly  in  such  a  sentence  as  '  We  had  an  elegant  time 
in  the  country.' " 

In  the  sentence  given  tlie  word  "elegant"  is 
used  colloquially,  meaning  "capital."  Con- 
.sidered  as  a  colloquialism,  the  term  is  permitted 
by  usage. 
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Dependent  Upon  a  Uric  Acid  Diathesis. 
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advocates."    Also,  under  kk\ 
♦'Albuminuria,"  he  says: 

George  Halsted  Boyland,  A.  M.,  M.  ^.,  of  Paris,  Doctor  of  Medicine,  of 
the  Faculty  of  Paris,  in  the  New  York  Medical  Journal,  August  22,  1896,  _  says: 
"There  is  no  remedy  as  absolutely  specific  in  all  forms  of  Albuminuria  and 
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a  milk  diet.  In  all  cases  of  pregnancv,  where  albumin  is  found  in  the  urine  as  late 
as  the  last  week  before  confinement,  if  this  water  and  a  milk  diet  are  prescribed, 
the  albumin  disappears  rapidly  from  the  urine  and  the  patient  has  a  positive  guar- 
antee against  puerperal  convulsions. ' ' 

T.  Griswold  Comstock,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  says  :  "I  have 
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TOPICS    OF    THE    DAY. 


ISOLATION    OF    PORT  ARTHUR. 

ANOTHER  Japanese  success  that  was  "all  provided  for  in 
General  Kuropatkin"s  plans,"  according  to  the  St,  Peters- 
burg despatches,  occurred  on  May  5,  when  a  large  Japanese  force 
landed  on  the  Liaotung  peninsula  at  Pitsuwo  and  cut  off  Port 
Arthur's  communications  with  the  mainland.  At  about  the  same 
time  .Admiral  Togo  succeeded  in  blocking  the  harbor  entrance 
with  .sunken  ships.  "  These  happenings  have  been  anticipated 
since  the  outbreak  of  the  war,"  we  are  assured  in  a  .St.  Petersburg 
despatch,  "and  the  authorities,  in  a  sense,  appear  to  be  relieved, 
now  that  the  blow  has  fallen.  They  assert  that  the  fortress  is  im- 
pregnable and  amply  provisioned  to  stand  a  siege  for  a  year,  and 
that  it  can  hold  out  until  the  time  comes  to  relieve  it,"  The  Rus- 
sian garrison  in  Port  Arthur  is  said  to  number  about  10,000.  Lieu- 
tenant-General  Stossel  is  in  command,  with  Rear-Admiral  Witt- 
soft  in  command  of  the  fleet.  It  is  said  tliat  little  attempt  will  be 
made  to  hold  the  outer  line  of  fortifications  or  outlying  towns, 
such  as  Kin-Chow  and  Dahiy.  The  .St.  Petersburg  advices  say 
further : 

"Officers  of  the  general  staff  say  that  the  landing  of  the  Japa- 
nese army  on  the  peninsula  and  the  investment  of  Port  Arthur  clar- 
ify the  situation  and  the  problem  General  Kuropatkin  must  solve. 
Had  Kuropatkin  had  his  way  before  the  war,  it  is  said,  he  would 
have  abandoned  Port  Arthur,  withdrawn  farther  to  the  north,  and 
waited  until  his  army  had  become  overwhelming  in  its  strength, 
when  he  would  liave  moved  forward,  but  this  was  made  impossi- 
ble in  consequence  of  the  injuries  sustained  by  the  Port  Arthur 
fleet  and  the  impossibility  of  the  departure  of  the  fleet  from  Vladi- 
vostok with  a  superior  Japanese  force  outside  that  port.  There- 
fore, the  commander-in-chief  is  waiting  at  Liao-Yang  until  the 
enemy's  plans  shall  have  developed  sufficiently  to  show  just  what 
line  it  is  proposed  to  pursue." 

The   New   York    Tribune  and   Tunes  would  not  be  surprised  to 
see  Port  Arthur  fall  at  no  distant  date.     Says  the  latter  journal : 
"  All  militarj-  critics  have  agreed  that,  with  the  plan  of  campaign 


which  General  Kuropatkin  has  formed  and  announced,  it  would 
have  been  far  better  for  him  to  have  abandoned  Port  Arthur  alto- 
gether as  a  place  too  remote,  too  isolated,  and  too  vulnerable  to  be 
iield :  to  destroy  the  forts,  the  ships,  and  such  of  the  stores  and 
munitions  as  could  not  be  removed,  and  to  withdraw  the  garrison 
to  his  center  of  concentration,  not  south  of  Mukden,  if  south  even 
of  Harbin,  and  there  toawait  tiie  reinforcements  which  were  neces- 
sary to  him  before  he  could  safely  resume  the  offensive. 

"  Russian  pride  would  not  permit  this  radical  measure.  Russian 
prestige  would  undoubtedly  have  suffered  much  from  it.  It  was 
not  taken,  and  the  result  is  that  Ru.ssian  pride  and  Russian  prestige 
are  likely  to  receive  a  far  more  grievous  injury  from  the  capture  of 
Port  Arthur  and  its  garrison  than  they  could  have  sustained 
through  a  voluntaiy  abandonment  of  an  untenable  outpost  of  the 
main  Russian  position.  Tliere  seems  no  doubt  that  the  Japanese 
have  effected  unopposed  landings  on  both  sides  of  the  peninsula, 
north  of  the  neck  to  which  the  peninsula  so  narrows  that  it  must 
all  be  commanded  by  the  guns  of  men-of-war  afloat  alongside.  It 
seems  also  that  the  united  landing  parties,  in  a  force  '  inexpugn- 
able ■  by  that  at  General  Kuropatkin's  command,  have  invested  and 
isolated  the  fortress,  or  are  ai)out,to  do  so,  and  to  bring  such  pres- 
sure upon  it,  both  from  landward  and  from  seaward,  that  its  fall  is 
only  a  question  of  time,  and  not  of  a  very  long  time 

"  If  Port  Arthur  isdoomed.  Japan  will  be  in  practical  possession, 
after  its  fall,  of  '  the  whole  subject-matter  of  the  controversy,"  of 
the  whole  peninsula  of  Korea,  and  of  all  maritime  Manchuria, 
Before  Russian  reinforcements  can  arrive,  she  will  have  time  to 
establish  and  fortify  herself  in  Korea  at  least,  and  by  reason  of  her 
control  of  the  sea.  very  possibly  in  maritime  Manchuria  also,  so 
as  to  defy  the  attempts  even  of  a  force  ver\'  much  larger  than  her 
own  to  oust  her.  When  that  situation  arises  it  will  be  time  for 
Russia  to  consider  whether  she  had  not  better  withdraw  her  proc- 
lamation that  she  will  not  admit  any  intervention  or  mediation.  If 
she  remains  obstinate  it  may  become  a  question  for  the  Powers 
whether  they  are  any  longer  bound  to  respect  her  objections,  and 
w  hether  the  precedent  she  herself  .set  in  1896  may  not  properly  be 
invoked,  not  against  her.  but  in  her  own  interest  as  well  as  in  that 
of  mankind  at  large." 

The  main  conflicts  of  the  war.  however,  are  expected  by  the 
New  York  Press  to  occur  farther  north.     It  says  : 

"  From  now  on  Port  Arthur  will  be  a  burden  to  Russia,  as  Lord 
Salisbury  foretold.  The  enemy  need  not  close  in  on  the  town  and 
starve  it  out.  Once  the  railroad  is  taken  by  the  Japanese  they  can 
go  ahead  with  tlieir  operations  against  New-Chwang,  and  then 
-Mukden,  without  care  for  what  Port  Arthur  does.  For  Port 
Arthur,  cut  off  by  land  and  blockaded  by  sea,  can  give  no  offense. 
Nor  is  it  of  such  great  value  to  the  Japanese  as  a  base,  the  Rus- 
sian navy  having  been  ruined,  that  it  is  worth  the  cost  of  taking  by 
assault. 

"  Most  of  the  militaiy  operations  of  importance  in  the  near.future 
will  be  somewhere  between  Fung  Wang  and  Liao  Yang,  and 
around  New-Chwang  and  Hai  Chen.  Eventually  the  supreme 
test  will  come  at  Mukden  or  Harbin.  The  main  Japanese  objec- 
tive is  not  Port  Arthur,  the  taking  of  which  would  mean  ven,-  little 
ill  determining  supremacy.  It  is  the  main  army  of  the  Czar. 
-Nothing  will  be  definitely  known  of  the  superiority  or  inferiority 
of  the  two  belligerents  on  land  until  Mukden  and  Harbin  are 
reached  by  the  several  invading  annies,  all  of  which  are  designed 
to  converge  upon  Kuropatkin's  main  force, 

"  By  midsummer  the  question  the  world  is  asking  should  be  so 
far  answered  that  nobody  need  then  be  in  doubt  of  the  outcome  of 
the  war." 

Simultaneou.sly  with  the  news  of  Port  .Arthur's  isolation  comes 
the  report  of  the  Russian  evacuation  and  Japanese  occupation  of 
Feng  Wang  Cheng  and  the  Russian  abandonment  of  Liao  Yang 
and  New-Chwang.     This  virtual  abandonment  of  maritime  Man- 
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clniria  (except  I^ort  Arthur)  is  generally  interpreted  to  be  a  result 
of  the  May-day  encounter  on  the  Yalu.  which  was  treated  in  these 
columns  last  week.  Later  reports  fjjive  the  Russian  strength  in 
that  encounter  as  about  13,000  men  and  32  guns,  against  some 
50,000  Japanese  with  i6c  guns  and  aid  from  Japanese  gunboats. 
The  Japanese  report  a  loss  of  about  800  killed  and  wounded  in  that 
battle,  while  the  Russians  report  a  loss  of  six  colonels,  one  lieu- 
tenant, and  1.900  men  wounded,  600  men  and  45  officers  killed,  one 
colonel  and  600  men  missing  or  prisoners,  and  22  field  pieces  and 
eight  machine  guns  taken.  Each  side  pays  the  highest  tributes  to 
the  bravery  of  the  other. 

The  Philadelphia  Press  says  of  the  Ru.ssian  evacuation  of  New- 
Chwang : 

"General  Kuropatkin  plainly  sees  no  chance  of  meeting  the 
Japanese  advance  shf)rt  of  Harbin,  or  even  perhaps  beyond. 

"  The  evacuation  of  New-Chwang  and  the  departure  of  the  general 
staff  and  headquarters  to  Mukden  can  mean  nothing  less.  The 
advance  of  General  Kuroki  is  evidently  certain  to  break  the  rail- 
road at  Liao  Yang  and  the  Russian  defense  is  to  pass  north  of  the 
Manchurian  moimtain  chain. 

"  This  abandons  Port  Arthur  to  the  chances  of  a  siege,  renders 
an  isolation  of  Vladivostok  easy,  and  gives  the  Japanese  army  a 
long  and  perilous  advance  on  Harbin,  if  the  war  is  to  continue. 
But  this  will  be  along  a  railroad  line,  and  it  will  be  preceded  by 
such  serious  loss  of  prestige  as  no  great  I'owerhas  faced  since  the 
Franco-Prussian  war." 

The  Louisville  Courier- 1 011  nml  remarks  : 

"Whatever  the  skill  and  fighting  capacity  of  the  Japanese  com- 
mander and  his  troops,  he  can  not  advance  far  into  Manchuria 
witiiout  great  danger.  Every  step  he  takes  westward  will  increase 
the  difficulty  of  supplying  his  army,  while  at  the  same  time  he  will 
expose  his  right  flank  to  the  attack  of  the  Russian  cavalry,  or  a 
flanking  force  from  the  direction  of  Mukden.  To  .succeed  in  such 
advance  will  not  only  imply  great  .skill  and  efficiency,  both  in  his 
men  and  his  means  for  supplying  his  wants  from  the  Yalu  base, 
but  a  much  more  demoralized  ccmdition  in  Kuropatkin's  army 
than  we  are  led  to  inter.  For  these  reasons  it  is  not  well  to  be  too 
sanguine  that  Japan's  initial  success  means  all  that  the  press  re- 
I)orts  would  indicate.  Russia  has  i)een  in  the  past  adept  in  the 
strategy  of  falling  back  and  tolling  an  opposing  army  to  invade 
her  chosen  ground,  and  if  she  succeeded  in  beguiling  Napoleon  to 
venture  upon  his  Mo.scow  campaign  she  may  be  attempting  a  simi- 
lar policy  with  Japan." 


LABOR    PAPERS   ON    THE    COLORADO    STRIKE. 

'  I  "HE  hostile  attitude  of  the  governor  and  militia  of  Colorado 
-*■  toward  the  striking  Western  Federation  of  Miners  (consid- 
ered in  these  columns  last  week)  appears  to  have  intensified  among 
the  unionists  and  Socialists,  there  and  elsewhere,  the  feeling  that 
has  long  existed  against  the  militia  :  and  it  has  also  given  Eugene 
V.  Debs  and  his  fellow  Socialists  another  chance  to  bring  forward 
the  Socialistic  claim  that  our  Government  is  run  by  the  capitalists, 
and  to  urge  the  workingmen  to  repudiate  "  the  flag  of  the  capital- 
ist class  "and"  rally  to  the  red  standard  of  international  Socialism, 


THE    MIKADO    ILClGGED    BY    A    COSSACK. 

A  popular  war  cartoon  po-teti  everywhere  throughout  Russia,  and  republished 

;n  J.cs.'if's  WWA-'y. 

OF    RUSSIAN 

the  symbol  of  proletarian  revolt."  7 /ic  Social-Dcinocralic  Herald 
(Milwaukee)  declares  that  the  persecution  of  unionists  in  Colorado 
"presents  '  citizen  soldiery  "  with  its  mask  off."  and  adds  that"  the 
militia  is  the  creature  of  capitali.sm.  and  as  such  .should  be  shunned 
by  the  working  class  upon  who.se  flesh  capitalism  feeds."  Tlic 
Xaiional  Labor  Tribiiue  {V'wx^hwr'g)  condemns  the  "  high-handed 
lawlessness  of  the  governor  of  Colorado."  and  says  he  "  is  either 
a  natural  de.sperado  or  a  madman."  But  the  workingmen  will  win, 
thinks  The  American  Labor  L'^nion  Journal {BuXXa,  Mont.),  despite 
the"  desperate  "  and  "  frantic  "  efforts  of  the  mine-owners.     It  says  : 

"  Poor  workingmen.  by  tlie  power  given  in  the  justice  of  their 
cause,  have  brought  down  the  arrogance  of  a  group  of  the  richest 
and  most  powerful  corporations  in  the  West.  On  one  side  have 
been  arrayed  wealth,  power,  the  militia,  the  governor,  all  the  forces 
of  legal  authority  :  on  the  other  side  bare-handed,  poor  working- 
men,  with  nothing  save  the  justice  of  their  cause  as  a  weapon. 
Whether  the  forces  of  wealth  and  authority  should  by  some  means 
not  now  apparent  eventually  win  against  us.  the  struggle  has 
demonstrated  one  truth— it  has  sliown  that  a  completely  united 
working  class  would  be  well-nigh  invincible  on  the  industrial  field 
at  the  present  stage  of  capitalistic  development,  and  that  they 
would  be  wholly  invincible  if  united  politically." 

Eugene  \'.  Debs,  the  Socialist  candidate  for  President,  says,, 
in  an  article  that  appears  in  nearly  every  .Socialist  paper  in  the 
country  : 

"The  arrest  and  deportation  of  Mother  Jones  and  the  arrest  and 
impri.sonment  ot  Charles  H.  .Moyer.  the  lion-hearted  president  of 
the  Western  Federation  of  Miners,  are  among  the  latest  outrages 
in  the  daily  budget  of  crime  reported  from  Colorado. 

"'J'he   crimes  of   the   capitalists  and   their  henchmen  under  the- 
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law-and-order  administration  of  their  executive  utensil  multiply 
so  rapidly  that  it  requires  a  swift  pen  to  keep  the  record. 

"And  the  record  must  be  kept  to  the  minutest  detail,  for  when 
the  day  of  final  accounting  comes,  as  come  it  will  as  surely  as  the 
green  earth  rolls  sunward,  the  capitalist  class  will  settle  by  the 
books  to  the  last  cry  of  agony  and  the  last  groan  of  despair  wrung 
from  the  miser>'  of  their  crucified  and  exiled  victims. 

"  The  midnight  assault  of  the  brutal  soldiery  upon  Comrade 
Floaten  — than  whom  a  truer  comrade  does  not  live;  the  beastly 
insult  to  his  wife  ;  the  violent  deportation  of  Guy  Miller,  president 
of  the  Telluride  union,  and  his  comrades;  the  lashing  of  a  union 
man  to  a  telephone-pole  solely  because  of  his  being  a  union  man; 
the  jailing  of  inoffensive  citizens  and  the  outrages  upon  defense- 
less females  are  all  charged  up  in  red  letters  in  the  book  of  remem- 
brance. 

"  Governor  Peabody  and  his  accessories  will  answer  to  the  last 
line  of  the  last  indictment  drawn  by  an  awakening  Justice  at  the 
bar  of  an  aroused  working  class. 

"  The  coming  day  of  judgment  is  slow  but  sure. 

"  And  the  memory  of  the  working  class  is  long— they  do  not 
forget. 

"At  times  the  blood  boils  with  indignation,  but  we  must  keep 
cool,  keep  calm— cool  and  calm  and  resolute.  The  talk  about 
armed  attack  by  the  unarmed  worker  is  criminal  folly— worse  still, 
it  is  suicide.  That  is  the  program  of  Peabody  and  his  mercenary' 
hirelings  to  incite  attack,  that  the  blood  of  union  men  may  flow  like 
mountain  streams. 

"  Have  you  forgotten  how  the  working  class  in  Colorado  voted 
but  a  few  months  ago?  Well,  that  is  the  way  they  will  shoot  to- 
day. Should  armed  collision  now  ensue  in  consequence  of  excited 
councils,  the  brave  and  brainy  union  men  would  pay  the  forfeit 
with  their  lives,  and  the  movement  in  the  State  would  be  crushed 
and  paralyzed. 

"  These  are  the  days  to  preach  the  class  struggle  in  Colorado. 


Running  Russian—"  Ho  for  Moscow  !    I'm  luring  on  the  Jap!" 

—  Nelan  in  the  New  A'ork  Globe. 
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"  Every  day  makes  it  clearer;  every  outrage  confirms  and  em- 
phasizes its  commanding  truth. 

"  The  real  danger  comes  with  the  cry  to  '  bury  Peabody  beneath 
an  avalanche  of  votes.'  The  unthinking  will  rush  from  the  fr>'ing- 
pan  into  the  fire.  In  their  eageme.ss  to  bury  Peabody  they  will 
forget  Peabodyism.  To  bury  Peabody  will  be  time  wasted  if  cap- 
italism, of  which  he  is  but  the  spawn,  is  overlooked.  The  Demo- 
cratic party  will  freely  proffer  its  services  in  the  burying  of  Pea- 
body and  passionately  proclaim  its  sympathy  and  friendship. 

"Trust  it  no  more  than  you  would  the  Republican  party. 

"The  only  difference  from  the  workingman's  point  of  view  is 
that  one  is  run  in  the  interest  of  a  small  number  of  large  exploiters 
and  the  other  in  the  interest  of  a  large  number  of  small  exploiters. 


They  are  both  against  the  working  class.  The  Republican  Pea- 
body will  be  duplicated,  if  the  workers  so  will  it  at  the  poles,  by  a 
Democratic  Nobody.  The  capitalist  class  will  rule  as  before,  and 
bull-pens  will  do  business  at  the  old  stands. 

"  The  Socialist  party  is  the  party  to  support,  the  working-class 
party,  the  deadly  and  uncompromising  foe  of  capitalism  and  wage 
slaver>'. 

"Arouse,  ye  workingmen  !  Open  your  eyes  and  .see  the  class 
struggle  !  Join  and  support  the  only  party  that  stands  squarely 
upon  the  class  struggle  as  the  basis  of  its  revolutionary  character. 
The  Republican,  Democratic,  and  Populist  parties  are  all  capital- 
ist parties,  all  for  wage  slaver>',  all  against  the  working  class. 

"  Mother  Jones  in  exile  !  Charles  Mover,  your  brave  leader,  in 
jail!  Have  you  a  drop  of  red  blood  in  your  veins?  Has  your 
manhood  rotted  into  cowardice  ?  Wake  up  and  take  your  place  in 
the  class  struggle.  For  the  desecration  of  the  flag  your  leader  is 
in  jail.  What  flag?  The  fiag  of  the  capitalist  class — the  flag  that 
floats  above  the  bull-pens  of  Colorado.  The  wholesome  truths  he 
stamped  upon  its  stripes  are  your  shame  and  your  masters"  crime. 
Rally  to  the  red  standard  of  International  Socialism,  the  symbol 
of  proletarian  revolt,  and  the  workers  of  Colorado  and  all  the 
world  shall  vet  be  free." 


INCREASE   IN    RAILROAD   CASUALTIES. 

INTEREST  is  renewed  in  the  subject  of  railway  accidents  and 
casualties  by  the  report  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion showing  that  the  number  of  passengers  killed  during  the  last 
quarter  of  1903  was  more  than  three  times  the  average  killed  dur- 
ing the  nine  preceding  quarters.  The  commission  says  that  147 
passengers  were  killed  and  1.148  injured  in  collisions  and  derail- 
ments, while  28  were  killed  and  789  injured  in  various  other  acci- 
dents. Of  the  trainmen  and  other  employees,  991  were  killed  and 
11,382  injured,  bringing  the  total  number  of  ca.sualties  up  to  1.166 
killed  and  13,319  injured.  The  commission  in  its  report  again 
recommends  the  use  of  tlie  block-signal  system  to  prevent  certain 
classes  of  accidents,  and  declares  that  all  of  the  five  worst  collisions 
during  the  period  were  due  to  causes  which  have  been  repeated 
hundreds  of  times  and  which  the  block  system  is  universally  ex- 
pected to  remedy.  The  commission  urges  the  passage  of  a  law 
requiring  the  adoption  of  such  signals  on  all  railroads  within  a 
prescribed  period  of  nine  years. 

The  Raikuay  Age  (Chicago)  says  the  figures  are  discouraging 
indeed,  since  there  is  nothing  in  the  bulletin  "  which  can  in  any 


Russia  (to  the  .-Xngel  of  Peace)—"  Now,  don't  you  butt  in  !    I  insist  on  there 
being  no  interference  until  I  crush  my  foe  into  the  earth." 

-Bartholomew  in  the  Minneapolis/i^ttrwfl/. 
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way  gratify  those  persons  who  hope  as  the  years  recur  that  a  les- 
sening degree  of  mortality  will  follow  the  operation  of  American 
railway  trains."     That  paper  says  further: 

"  In  view  of  the  total  figures  with  which  we  are  confronted  and 
in  order  to  get  some  basis  of  comparison,  we  must  refer  to  the  fig- 
ures given  by  the  British  Board  of  Trade,  which  exhibit  but  25 
passengers  killed  during  the  whole  year  of  1903.  I  twill  be  remem- 
bered that  during  the  year  1901  no  passenger  was  killed  in  a  colli- 
sion or  derailment  on  the  railways  of  Great  Britain,  and  that  in 
the  year  1902  six  passengers  only  were  killed  from  this  cause.  In 
the  great  increase  which  took  place  in  1903,  however,  almost  all  of 
it  was  due  to  a  collision  of  unusual  sort  at  Glasgow,  where  17  pas- 
sengers were  killed ;  and  yet,  with  even  such  a  tremendous  pro- 
portionate increase,  the  British  mortality  for  one  year  is  but  one- 
sixth  of  the  mortality  in  this  country  for  three  months.  Altho  the 
British  record  of  passenger  miles  is  not  on  the  same  basis  as  ours, 
and  therefore  can  not  be  used  for  purposes  of  comparison,  the 
traffic  is  known  to  be  many  times  more  dense  than  in  the  United 
States,  and  this  is  an  approximate  measure  of  the  probability  of 
accidents.  The  relative  figures  can  mean  but  one  thing,  when 
taken  in  connection  with  the  just-mentioned  facts  and  the  causes 
of  the  32  most  prominent  accidents  in  bulletin  No.  10:  Our  slen- 
der reliance  upon  absolute  block-signal  working  and  our  adherence 
to  a  purely  train-despatching  system  on  so  large  a  proportion  of 
our  track.  In  considering  this  matter,  it  is  too  often  forgotten  that 
thousands  of  cases  occur  where  train  orders  are  ignored  or  mis- 
read, or  flagmen  fail  in  their  duty,  or  enginemen  run  by  stations 
where  they  should  stop,  which  never  burden  the  records  because 
no  actual  collision  occurred,  altho  nearly  every  element  necessary 
for  a  horrible  collision  existed.  Our  growth  toward  safer  methods 
must  necessarily  be  slow,  but  it  should  at  the  same  time  be  sure, 
and  the  figures  given  in  accident  bulletin  No.  10  are  far  from 
reassuring." 

The  American  Underwriter  K^i^-w  York),  in  analyzing  the  figures 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  for  the  year  ending  June 
30,  1902,  shows  that  railway  accidents  are  on  the  increase;  but  it 
is  at  a  loss  to  attribute  the  increase  to  any  special  cause.  It  says 
that  the  "  ratio  of  casualties  to  the  number  exposed  is  steadily 
growing  larger,  despite  the  wholesale  adoption  of  train-brakes, 
automatic  couplers,  and  many  other  appliances."  The  Under- 
writer says  further : 

"  Why  this  increase?  Of  course,  the  increase  in  the  number  of 
travelers  does  not  account  for  it.  that  item  having  been  considered 
in  deducing  the  ratio,  and  it  might  have  been  supposed  that  tlie 
extension  of  the  block  system  of  signals  on  some  of  the  great  trunk 


lines  and  the  alleged  improvements  in  passenger  conveyances 
would  have  operated  to  decrease  the  ratio  of  passenger  accidents. 
The  stubborn  fact  that  the  ratio  has  increased,  rather  than  de- 
creased, remains,  however,  and  it  is  not  at  all  unlikely  that  the  in- 
creasing demand  on  the  part  of  the  traveling  public  for  greater 
speed  is  at  least  partially  accountable  for  it." 


MR.   CLEVELAND   ON   THE    DEBS    STRIKE    AND 
THE    BOND    DEALS. 

JUST  at  the  beginning  of  a  campaign  in  which  his  party  is  to 
make  a  choice,  or  a  compromise,  between  "  Clevelandism  " 
and  "  Bryanism,"  ex-President  Cleveland  has  chosen  to  bring  up 
again  and  defend  his  despatch  of  troops  to  Chicago  in  1894.  which 
broke  up  the  great  railroad  strike,  and  his  bond  issues  in  1894, 
1895.  and  I S96  to  replenish  the  disappearing  "gold  reserve."  These 
two  policies,  it  will  be  recalled,  held  a  prominent  place  among  the 
things  denounced  by  the  famous  "  Chicago  platform "  of  1896, 
which  was  reaffirmed  in  the  "  Kansas  City  platform,"  that  Mr. 
Bryan  insists  shall  be  indorsed  this  year.  Instead  of  harmoni- 
ously agreeing  to  this  proposed  denunciation  of  himself  for  the 
third  time.  Mr.  Cleveland  reviews  his  policy  and  insists  that  he 
was  right. 

His  course  in  tiie  Chicago  railroad  strike  was  made  the  subject 
of  a  lecture  at  Princeton  University  on  the  evening  of  May  2.  In 
this  lecture  Mr.  Cleveland  told  in  a  plain,  straightforward  way  the 
facts  of  the  strike,  as  they  are  already  pretty  well  known.  A 
strike  of  the  employees  of  the  Pullman  Palace  Car  Company  was 
taken  up  by  the  American  Railway  Union,  and 

"  in  the  last  days  of  June,  1894,  a  very  determined  and  ugly  labor 
disturbance  broke  out  in  the  city  of  Chicago.  Almost  in  a  night 
it  grew  to  full  proportions  of  malevolence  and  danger.  Rioting 
and  violence  were  its  early  accompaniments,  and  it  spread  so 
swiftly  that  within  a  few  days  it  had  reached  nearly  the  entire 
Western  and  Southwestern  sections  of  the  country.  Railroad 
transportation  was  especially  involved  in  its  attacks.  The  car- 
riage of  United  States  mail  was  interrupted,  interstate  commerce 
was  obstructed,  and  railroad  property  was  riotously  destroyed." 

Governor  Altgeld.  of  Illinois,  declined  to  intervene;  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  issued  an  injunction  restraining  President 
Eugene  \ .  Debs  and  his  fellow  officers  of  the  union  from  interfer- 
ing with  the  mails  and  interstate  commerce ;  the  injunction  was 
ignored  ;  the  United  States  marshal  and  the  judges  of  the  federal 
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court  asked  the  President  for  troops  to  enforce  it;  tlie  soldiers 
were  sent;  Debs  and  his  fellow  officers  were  arrested,  the  rioting 
was  stopped,  commerce  and  the  mails  proceeded  unobstructed, 
and  the  strike  was  over. 

Mr.  Cleveland  said  of  Governor  Altgeld  : 

"This  official  not  only  refused  to  regard  the  riotous  disturbance 
within  the  borders  of  his  State  as  a  sufficient  cause  for  an  applica- 
tion to  the  federal  Government  for  its  protection  '  against  domestic 
violence '  under  the  mandate  of  the  Constitution,  but  actually  pro- 
tested against  the  presence  of  federal  troops  sent  into  the  State 
upon  the  general  Government's  initiative  and  for  the  purpose  of 
defending  itself  in  the  clearly  defined  exercise  of  its  legitimate 
functions." 

Referring  to  the  action  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  in 
ordering  the  imprisonment  of  Debs  and  his  associates  for  disre- 
garding its  injunction  against  interfering  with  the  mails  and  inter- 
state commerce,  Mr.  Cleveland  said  : 

"The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  has  written  the  con- 
cluding words  of  this  history,  tragical  in  many  of  its  details,  and 
in  every  page  provoking  sober  reflection.  Nevertheless,  even 
those  most  nearly  related  by  executive  responsibility  to  the  troub- 
lous days  whose  story  is  told  may  at  this  time  congratulate  them- 
selves that  they  have  had  to  do  with  marking  out  the  way  and 
clearing  the  path,  now  unchangeably  established,  that  shall  here- 
after guide  our  nation  safely  and  surely  in  the  exercise  of  all  the 
functions  belonging  to  it  which  represent  the  people's  trust." 

Papers  like  the  New  York  IVorld  (Ind.  Dem.)  and  Brooklyn 
Eagle  (Ind.  Dem.),  which  would  like  to  see  Mr.  Cleveland  renomi- 
nated, indorse  his  words  heartily.  The  New  York  Sun  (Ind.) 
■contrasts  Mr.  Cleveland's  "splendid"  policy  in  the  Ciiicago  strike 
with  Mr.  Roosevelt's  "  unconstitutional "  interference  in  the  coal 
strike,  "professedly  in  the  interest  of  the  community  at  large,  but 
— practically  if  not  intentionally — in  the  interest  of  the  strikers." 
The  Richmond  Times- Dispatch  (Dem.)  says  it  is  "  very  jealous  of 
the  rights  of  the  States,"  but  approves  Mr.  Cleveland's  course. 
The  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat  (Rep.)  remarks  that  Mr.  Cleve- 
land's recalling  of  Mr.  Olney's  connection  with  this  policy  is  not 
likely  to  help  his  boom  any. 

Mr.  Cleveland  defends  his  bond  issues  in  a  lengthy  article  in 
The  Saturday  Evening  Post  (Philadelphia.  May  7).  To  condense 
the  article  into  a  sentence,  the  "gold  reserve"  kept  shrinking, 
something  had  to  be  done  to  replenish  it,  and  successive  bond 
issues  were  the  only  recourse.  Mr.  Cleveland  criticizes  the  Re- 
publican Congress  that  embittered  the  last  half  of  the  term  for  not 
passing  the  remedial  financial  legislation  that  he  suggested  to  it; 
and  he  explains  at  considerable  length  the  famous  "  midnight  con- 
ference "with  J.  P.Morgan  which  resulted  in  issuing  over  $60, 000,- 
000  worth  of  bonds  to  the  Morgan-Belmont  syndicate  at  a  price 
that  was  severely  criticized.  He  omits  to  say  anything,  however, 
in  reply  to  the  charge,  current  at  that  time,  that  the  shrinkage  of 
the  gold  reserve  was  due  to  a  heavy  decrease  in  the  national  reve- 
nue, which  decrease,  in  turn,  was  caused  by  the  "  hard  times," 
which  were  held  to  be  due  to  the  Cleveland  administration.  Accord- 
ing to  this  theory,  the  shrinkage  of  revenue  compelled  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  to  reissue  the  notes  exchanged  at  the  treasury 
for  gold,  then  the  notes  came  back  to  be  exchanged  for  more  gold, 
were  reissued,  etc.,  thus  making  the  "  endless  chain  "  that  drained 
the  gold  out  of  the  treasury.  When  a  bond  issue  would  be  made 
to  replenish  the  gold  reserve,  the  investors  would  obtain  the  gold 
in  part  from  the  treasury'  itself  by  bringing  notes  for  exchange,  so 
that  the  very  effort  to  fill  the  treasury  increased  the  drain. 

In  February,  1895,  therefore,  when  the  Administration  was 
brought  face  to  face  with  the  necessity  for  another  bond  issue,  it 
was  deemed  "  important  to  obtain  certain  information  and  sugges- 
tions touching  the  feeling  and  disposition  of  those  actively  promi- 
nent in  financial  and  business  circles."  "I  think  it  may  here  be 
frankly  confessed,"  says  Mr.  Cleveland.  "  that  it  never  occurred  to 
any  of  us  to  consult,  in  this  emergency,  farmers,  doctors,  lawyers. 


shoemakers,  or  even  statesmen.  We  could  not  escape  the  belief 
that  the  prospect  of  obtaining  what  we  needed  might  be  somewhat 
improved  by  making  application  to  those  whose  business  and  sur- 
roundings qualified  them  intelligently  to  respond.  Therefore,  on 
the  evening  of  the  seventh  day  of  February.  1895,  an  interview  was 
held  at  the  White  House  with  Mr.  J.  P.  Morgan,  of  New  York." 

After  a  long  conference,  lasting  "  until  a  late  hour  of  the  night," 
an  agreement  was  made  by  which  the  Morgan-Belmont  syndicate 
was  to  deliver  to  the  Government  3,500,000  ounces  of  standard 
gold,  half  of  it  to  be  obtained  in  Europe,  in  e.xchange  for  bonds, 
the  syndicate  agreeing  to  "  exert  all  financial  influence  and  make 


i'AKKHR  :  "  1  wonder  if  that  isn't  an  infernal  machine. " 

—  Spencer  in  the  Dunw^Y  Repiib/icait. 

all  legitimate  efforts  to  protect  the  treasur}^  of  the  United  States 
against  the  withdrawals  of  gold  pending  the  complete  performance 
of  the  contract."  "  The  terms  of  the  agreement  were  so  well  car- 
ried out,  not  only  in  the  matter  of  furnishing  gold,  but  in  procuring 
it  from  abroad  and  protecting  the  reserve  from  withdrawals,  that 
during  its  continuance  the  operation  of  the  '  endless  chain  "  which 
had  theretofore  drained  our  gold  was  interrupted."  In  Januarj", 
1896,  another  bond  issue  became  necessarj-,  and  it  was  i.ssued  by 
popular  subscription.  The  amount  ($100,000,000)  was  subscribed 
more  than  five  times  over.     Mr.  Cleveland  says  in  conclusion  : 

"  I  have  attempted  to  give  a  detailed  history  of  the  crime  charged 
against  an  Administration  which'  issued  bonds  of  the  Government 
in  time  of  peace.'  Without  shame  and  without  repentance  I  con- 
fess my  share  of  the  guilt;  and  I  refuse  to  shield  my  accomplices 
in  this  crime  who,  with  me,  held  high  places  in  that  Administra- 
tion. And  tho  Mr.  Morgan  and  Mr.  Belmont  and  scores  of  other 
bankers  and  financiers  who  were  accessories  in  those  transactions 
may  be  steeped  in  destructive  propensities  and  may  be  constantly 
busy  in  sinful  schemes,  I  shall  always  recall  with  satisfaction  and 
self-congratulation  my  collusion  with  them  at  a  time  when  our 
country  sorely  needed  their  aid." 

The  New  York  Times  {InA.  Dem.),  which  is  suing  Mr.  Hearst's 
papers  for  libel  for  saying  that  it  is  under  Belmont  influence,  says 
that,"  in  the  judgment  of  all  candid  and  serious-minded  men."  Mr. 
Cleveland's  issue  of  bonds  "has  never  for  a  moment  been  held  to 
be  anything  else  than  the  act  of  a  statesman."  And  the  Philadel- 
phia Z)?^^'^/' (Ind.),  which  is  under  the  same  ownership,  declares 
that  "any  man,  whatever  his  political  pretensions,  who  shall  here- 
after venture  to  repeat  the  demagogic  attacks  to  which  this  article 
is  a  conclusive  answer  should  be  branded  as  a  public  enemy." 
Mr.  Hearst's  New  York  American  (Dem.).  however,  brings  up  all 
the  old  charges,  and  hints  that  the  syn4icate  made  "  outrageous 
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PRESIDENT  OF   PANAMA   AND   THE   NEW   CONGRESS. 

President  Manuel  Amador  sits  in  the  front  row,  with  a  paper  in  his  right  hand. 


profits  "  "  by  the  connivance  of  those  who  should  have  guarded  the 
treasury  instead  of  making  it  an  annex  to  the  Wall  Street  money 
shops."  The  New  York  World  {\\\A.  Dem.),  which  would  like  to 
see  Mr.  Cleveland  sent  to  the  White  House  for  a  third  term,  also 
reflects  unfavorably  upon  the  syndicate's  profits,  and  says  that  the 
1896  bond  issue  would  have  gone  to  the  same  syndicate  if  The 
World  had  not  stirred  up  a  big  agitation  for  a  popular  subscrip- 
tion. The  Philadelphia  Press  (Rep  )  revives  the  claim  that  the 
Democratic  deficit  caused  all  the  trouble. 


HEAVY   GOLD    MOVEMENTS. 

OBSERVERS  of  the  financial  situation  are  wondering  what 
the  effects  will  be  of  the  uncommonly  large  shipments  of 
gold  that  are  going  hither  and  thither  among  the  world's  great 
money  centers.  Mr.  Stratton,  collector  of  the  port  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, has  prepared  some  statistics  which  show  that  Russia  and 
Japan  have  l)Ought  in  this  country  more  than  $40,000,000  worth  of 
munitions  for  the  present  war,  and  that  Japan  has  sent  more  than 
$20,500,000  in  gold  to  this  country  since  December  i.  How  much 
gold  Russia  has  sent  is  not  stated.  Our  own  (Government,  in  turn. 
is  sending  $40,000,000  to  Paris  to  pay  the  Panama  Canal  Company 
for  their  property  and  rights,  and  $10,000,000  to  the  Panama  (Gov- 
ernment. And  at  the  same  time  the  Russian  (Government  is  float- 
ing a  loan  of  $160,000,000,  obtaining  most  of  this  sum  in  I'aris.  A 
loan  of  $50,000,000  is  being  negotiated  by  Japan,  about  half  of  it 
being  obtained  in  America;  but  as  the  money  will  be  used  in  pay- 
ing the  Vjalance  of  trade,  the  loan  will  not  necessarily  cause  an  out- 
ward gold  movement.     The  Chicago  Tribune  says: 

"  It  is  not  difficult  to  fancy  a  small  stream  of  gold,  set  in  motion 
by  the  war  in  the  Orient,  which  flows  around  the  world  and  returns 
almost  to  the  i)oint  from  which  it  started.  If  the  war  lasts  long 
enough,  the  identical  bar  Avhich  Japan  sent  to  the  United  States  to 


buy  provisions  for  Japanese  soldiers  may  continue  on  its  travels 
and  finally  pass  into  the  hands  of  Russia,  to  be  used  for  the  bene- 
fit of  Russian  soldiers." 

These  large  movements  of  gold  from  country  to  country  are  ex- 
pected to  affect  rates  of  exchange,  interest,  speculation,  and  prices 
of  securities,  and,  perhaps,  of  commodities ;  but  the  financial  ex- 
perts do  not  seem  willing  to  predict  just  what  changes  will  take 
place.  Bradstreefs,  however,  observes  that  "  it  is  hard  to  recall 
a  time  when  such  transactions  had  so  little  effect  upon  the  tone  or 
the  temper  of  the  New  York  money  market,"  and  several  daily 
papers  remark  upon  the  same  fact.  Thus  the  Providence /i^w/v/rt/ 
says  of  the  Panama  payment : 

"The  ease  with  which  the  Panama  payment  is  being  made  is 
not  less  remarkable  than  is  the  unprecedented  magnitude  of  the 
transaction.  If  it  be  true  that'  never  before  in  the  world's  history 
was  a  nation  asked  to  part  with  such  an  amount  of  gold  at  one 
time,'  it  is  equally  true  that  no  other  nation  than  the  United  States 
could  at  the  present  time  export  so  large  a  quantity  of  the  metal 
without  straining  itself  alarmingly.  With  us  the  gigantic  feat  is 
being  accomplished  without  causing  even  a  tremor  in  any  market. 
Last  week's  gold  shipments  aggregated  aboiu  thirteen  million  dol- 
lars, and  yet  the  New  York  weekly  bank  statement  showed  a  gain 
in  cash.  The  total  shipments  last  month  were  about  twenty  mil- 
lions, and  yet  there  were  no  perceptible  consequences  in  either  the 
stock  or  the  money  market.  It  is  practically  assured,  indeed,  that 
the  whole  transaction  will  now  be  speedily  concluded,  simultane- 
ously with  the  export  of  some  gold  on  other  counts,  without 
stirring  even  '  a  ripple  upon  the  financial  waters  '  so  far  as  we  are 
concerned. 

"  That  would  be  impossible  in  any  other  country  to-day  ;  it  would 
have  been  impossible  in  our  country  only  a  few  years  ago.  Then 
our  monetary  system  was  in  a  state  of  such  unstable  equilibrium 
that  even  the  smallest  outward  movement  of  gold  set  all  our  busi- 
ness interests  a-shivcring;  there  was  unceasing  alarm  lest  the 
drawing  of  gold  away  from  us  would  topple  us  over  on  a  silver 
basis,  and  such  a  demand  upon  us  as  is  being  met  without  the 
slightest  difficulty  now  could  hardly  have  been  met  at  all  then, 
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even  by  resort  to  the  most  desperate  and  costly  expedients.  The 
transaction  that  is  now  in  progress,  therefore,  is  not  only  one  of 
surpassing  interest  in  itself,  but  also  a  conspicuous  demonstration, 
in  concrete  form,  of  the  great  change  which  has  in  a  very  brief 
time  taken  place  in  our  national  gold  strength.  It  is  not  only  that 
we  have  averted  the  danger  of  silver  monometalism  by  our  votes 
•  and  our  legislation;  we  have  also  supplied  ourselves  with  a  basis 
for  a  gold-standard  monetary  system  such  as  no  country  ever  pos- 
sessed before." 


MORAL   OBLIGATIONS   OF  TELEGRAPH 
COMPANIES. 

ARE  the  directors  of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company 
responsible  for  the  continuance  of  poolrooms  in  New  York 
•City.''  This  question  has  been  raised  by  the  city  authorities  and 
the  controversy  is  being  watched  with  considerable  interest  by  the 
newspapers.  The  telegraph  company  is  charged  with  being  a  col- 
lector and  vender  of  racing  news  especially  collected  for  the  pool- 
rooms, which  could  not  do  business  without  telegraphic  communi- 
<:ation.  The  New  York  Telephone  Company  is  also  charged  with 
sharing  in  the  same  sort  of  lucrative  service.  Furthermore,  the 
•newspapers  are  showing  that  tlie  two  corporations  are  closely  con- 
nected. Four  of  the  directors  of  the  telephone  company  are  also 
directors  of  the  Western  Union.  Morris  K.  Jessup  and  Jacob  H. 
Schiff,  who  have  been  prominent  in  reform  movements,  and  J.  P. 
Morgan  are  directors  of  the  telegraph  company.  Mr.  Morgan's 
leading  partner,  Charles  Steele;  is  a  director  in  the  telephone  com- 
pany. It  is  believed  that  the  racing  results,  as  announced  in  the 
poolrooms,  are  obtained  by  a  combination  service  in  which  the 
telephone  plays  an  important  part.  This  statement  seems  war- 
ranted from  the  fact  that  no  telegraph  instruments  were  found  in 
the  poolrooms  recently  raided,  but  on  close  inspection  complete 
telephone  outfits  were  found.  In  some  instances  the  wires  were 
concealed  along  the  wainscoting  or  paneling.  District  Attorney 
Jerome  says  that  "  the  poolrooms  which  belong  to  a  group  of  ten, 
twenty,  or  thirty  owned  by  one  man  get  their  information  by  tele- 
phone from  the  headquarters  of  the  group.  The  headquarters 
only  has  a  telegraph  wire." 

The  telegraph  company,  in  a  statement  made  public  by  Presi- 
dent Clowrj',  declares  that  the  telephone  company  is  a  common 
carrier;  that  it  is  not  authorized  to  scrutinize  messages  with  refer- 


ence to  their  moral  burden,  and  that  it  is  bound  under  the  law  to 
transmit  all  messages  offered,  if  couched  in  decent  language.  The 
Western  Union  is  not  a  moral  censor,  says  Mr.  Clowr}- ;  but  it  has 
"wares  to  sell  and  any  one  who  can  pay  for  them  can  buy  them, 
and  he  will  not  be  asked  to  what  church  he  belongs."  He  says 
further : 

"This  company  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  racing  associations 
or  the  racetracks.  It  does  not  own  a  share  of  stock  in  any  racing 
association,  and  it  can  not  be  said  that  the  news  of  the  races  origi- 
nates with  us.  Thousands  of  persons  in  this  city  want  the  in- 
formation about  the  races — newspapers,  hotels,  and  other  places — 
and  how  can  we  know  for  what  purposes  this  information  is 
wanted?  .  .  .  But  what  actuates  certain  persons  to  say  that  our 
directors,  from  a  moral  standpoint,  should  not  sell  the  information 
which  so  many  persons  desire?  We  have  one  of  the  largest  direc- 
torates in  the  world,  and  each  one  is  a  good,  moral  man.  I  never 
have  been  in  a  gambling-house  or  a  poolroom  in  my  life.  I  want 
to  do  the  right  thing,  and  so  do  all  our  directors.  They  know  that 
the  company  sells  this  racing  information  and  that  it  has  done  so 
for  forty  years,  and  that  it  probably  will  continue  to  do  so.  But 
they  don't  know,  and  neither  do  I,  that  any  place  that  may  be 
called  a  poolroom  gets  this  information. 

"  The  question  of  morality  involved  in  this  situation  is  a  very 
broad  one,  on  which  many  men  will  disagree.  Some  men  do  not 
believe  it  is  a  moral  wrong  to  bet  on  a  horse  race.  But,  aside  from 
that,  when  they  ask  us  to  close  poolrooms  by  refusing  to  send  in- 
formation to  them,  they  might  as  well  ask  a  gas  company  to  close 
other  illegal  places  by  shutting  off  the  gas.  or  the  city  to  do  the 
same  thing  by  stopping  the  supply  of  water  to  these  places." 

Much  satire  is  being  published  in  the  papers  at  the  expense  of 
these  "  eminently  respectable  "  men  who  are  the  directors  of  the 
corporation.  The  newspapers  hold  that  the  supreme  question  is 
one  of  public  morals,  and  that  the  company  must  either  continue 
its  relations  with  the  poolrooms  or  make  a  sacrifice  as  a  matter  of 
public  duty.  The  New  York  World,  in  regard  to  the  statement 
that  the  company  "  must  transmit  all  messages  offered  if  couched 
in  decent  language,"  says  :  "  This  principle  would  oblige  the  West- 
em  Union  to  deliver  a  message  from  one  burglar  to  another  ma- 
king an  appointment  to  rob  the  house  of  Russell  Sage.  .  .  .  When 
an  honorable  man  finds  himself  in  a  position  that  makes  him  an 
active  partner  of  criminals,  there  are  two  courses  open  to  him. 
He  can  break  the  partnership  or  resign.  The  public  is  waiting  to 
see  which  the  directors  of  the  Western  Union  will  do."     The  New 


RUNNING   DOWN    .\    CANDIDATE. 

—Bartholomew  in  the  Minneaplis/owrwa/. 


GREAT   MEN    IN   ACTION. 


llARINt;    FLIGHT   OF  THE    UNICVCLISTS. 

The  place  Uncle  Joe  doesn't  want. 

— Maybell  in  the  Brooklyn  Eagle. 
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York  American  regards  as  "  absurd  "  the  statement  of  President 
Clowry  that  the  Western  Union  would  not  "  willingly  become  a 
party  to  any  criminal  undertaking."     That  paper  says: 

"  Perhaps  President  Clowry  would  have  the  public  believe  that 
the  managers  of  the  company  are  such  pure  and  innocent-minded 
men  that  the  expressed  desire  of  a  customer  to  have  the  wire  led 
down  the  inside  of  a  chimney,  in  order  that  it  might  not  be  seen, 
and  the  necessity  for  a  police-dodging  operator,  had  no  signifi- 
cance to  them 

"The  single  circumstance  that  the  company  charges  as  much 
per  day  for  a  poolroom  service  as  it  does  for  a  month  of  stock- 
report  service  is  evidence  enough  to  convince  anybody  who  knows 
that  criminals  are  afraid  of  the  police  that  the  company  thoroughly 
appreciates  the  unlawful  character  of  the  business  and  makes  its 
price  accordingly." 

The  Philadelphia  Ledger,  in  discussing  the  moral  obligations  of 
telegraph  companies,  says : 

■■  In  point  of  fact  it  may  be  asked.  How  far  would  a  private  cor- 
poration operating  telegraph  lines  be  justified  in  setting  up  as  a 
censor  of  morals?  What  right  would  it  have  to  ascribe  improper 
motives  to  those  offering  messages?  It  may  be  assumed  that  the 
common  law  would  justify  it  in  refusing  to  transmit  offered 
despatches  which  on  their  face  were  contrary  to  public  morality, 
but  would  it  not  be  vesting  a  private  company  with  a  dangerous 
prerogative  to  charge  it  with  the  duty  of  inspecting  offered  de- 
spatches and  of  rejecting  such  as  in  its  judgment  were  not  proper? 
Would  it  not  be  dangerous  even  to  allow  it  this  privilege? 

"  The  telegraph  company  is  a  private  person,  whose  purpose, 
privileges,  and  duties  are  exhausted  in  the  transmission  of  tele- 
graph messages.  In  the  conduct  of  its  business  it  is  bound  to  ob- 
serve the  law,  and  it  is  a  part  of  the  law  that  it  shall  make  no  dis- 
crimination "among  despatches  offered  it.  Common  sense  would 
dictate  that  in  palpable  cases  of  fraud  or  illegality  it  shall  refuse 
to  become  a  party  to  the  offense.  It  may  be  that  the  charge 
against  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company  in  New  York  City 
may  be  maintained  on  just  grounds.  In  pressing  it.  however,  it 
must  not  be  assumed  that  a  corporation  engaged  in  sending  tele- 
graph messages  is  bound  or  is  free  to  inquire  into  their  morality." 


grams  weekly  per  person  ^n  to  55  pounds]  and  50  to  60  [no  to 
132  pounds]  for  a  small  family.  A  wage  of  this  size  is  scarcely 
sufficient.  For  a  family  a  fair  salary  should  be  80  to  120  kilo- 
grams [176  to  264  pounds]  weekly  and  a  very  good  one  over  200 
[440  pounds]. 

"  Now  in  the  sixteenth  century  the  actual  salary  fell  very  low. 
It  was  about  35  kilograms  [77  pounds]  weekly  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  rose  after  the  plague  of  1340,  on  account  of  the  scarcity 
of  laborers,  then  fell  very  low,  to  about  30  kilograms  [66  pounds] 
at  the  opening  of  the  sixteenth  century,  to  rise  again  after  the  wars, 
laborers  being  then  again  in  scarcity. 

"  A'ariations  after  this  depend  much  on  country.  After  the  Rev- 
olution salaries  rose  in  France,  but  in  Germany  after  1800  they 
fell,  notwithstanding  an  apparent  rise  in  money  value.  The  field 
laborer,  after  the  rise  in  the  price  of  the  necessaries  of  life  about 
1S45,  made  no  more  than  20  kilograms  instead  of  40,  corresponding 
to  the  same  sum  of  3  marks  a  week ;  and  the  factory  hand  for  his 
loS  groschen  weekly  had  no  more  than  50  to  60  kilograms  instead 
of  120.  In  Belgium  and  Holland  wages  fell  still  lower.  In  the 
.second  half  of  the  century  there  was  s^  me  relief;  in  the  provinces 
of  eastern  Prussia  the  wages  of  field-laborers  in  1849  was  30  kilo- 
grams of  rye;  in  1873,  45.6:  in  1892,  60,  which  is  not  high  if  we 
compare  it  with  the  standards  that  we  have  laid  down. 

"  M.  Schmoller  notes  that  the  chief  general  falls  of  wages  took 
place  from  1550  to  1700  and  from  17S0  to  1850,  at  the  moment  of 
the  passage  from  natural  to  money  wages,  during  which  the  lower 
classes,  not  being  prepared  for  it,  were  exploited,  in  the  course  of 
the  dissolution  of  old  social  institutions,  by  patrons  who  grew 
quickly  rich.  All  other  causes,  increase  of  populadon,  machinery, 
crises  and  lack  of  currency,  etc.,  appear  to  the  author  to  be 
negligible. 

"But  in  the  second  half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  consequent 
upon  greater  union  and  education  among  workmen,  upon  a  recon- 
stitution  of  social  institutions  and  a  greater  degree  of  humanity 
among  the  upper  classes,  wages  sensibly  rose,  in  spite  of  fluctua- 
tions of  small  importance,  in  a  movement  which  we  may  hope — 
and  M.  Schmoller's  study  is  most  optimistic  in  this  regard — will 
not  cease  for  some  WvL\t."  —Translation  made/orTnK  Literary 
Digest. 


ARE  WAGES   INCREASING? 

AN  interesting  analysis  of  the  fluctuation  of  wages  for  centuries 
past  has  just  appeared  in  the  Revue  Internationale  de  Soci- 
ologie.  The  author,  M.  G.  Schmoller,  has  attempted  to  eliminate 
mere  alterations  in  the  value  of  the  circulating  medium  by  redu- 
cing all  wages  to  terms  of  personal  subsistence.  His  results  show, 
as  he  believes,  that  there  have  been  only  two  great  falls  of  wages 
in  history,  and  that  they  are  now  on  the  way  upward.  We  trans- 
late a  notice  of  the  article  from  the  Revue  Scientijiqiie.  Says  the 
reviewer: 

"This  study,  which  sums  up  nearly  thirty  years  of  investigation, 
is  very  interesting.  It  is  based— a  very  original  and  proper  idea 
— on  an  evaluation  of  wages,  not  in  money,  but  in  purchasing 
power.  In  fact,  the  salary  in  money,  on  account  of  the  variations 
of  representative  value,  gives  only  fictitious  indications.  The  real 
wage  is  the  possibility  of  transforming  work  into  realizations  and 
purchases.  .  .  .  According  to  M.  Schmoller,  the  best  means  of 
evaluation  are  the  cereals,  wheat  or  r>'e.  He,  therefore,  trans- 
lates salaries  into  kilograms  of  wheat  or  rye. 

"This  restriction  is  evidently  excessive,  for  the  different  objects 
of  consumption  do  not  follow,  from  the  point  of  view  of  their  cost, 
parallel  and  equal  variations ;  there  are  often  variations  in  oppo- 
site directions.  Nevertheless,  for  small  salaries,  the  representa- 
tion of  the  sustenance,  due  to  remuneration  for  work,  is  the  most 
important  part  of  the  appreciation. 

"This  being  the  case,  in  what  sense  have  real  salaries  varied? 
To  study  these  variations  we  must  have  a  base.  This  is  estab- 
lished by  statistics  showing  that  an  adult  needs  250  kilograms 
[550  pounds]  of  cereals  per  year,  this  being  regarded  as  the  only 
form  of  nourishment,  and  for  general  expenses  about  three  to  five 
times  this  value  — that  is  to  .say,  750  to  1.250  kilograms  [1,650  to 
2,750  pounds].  For  a  family,  we  should  reckon  3,000  to  5,000 
kilograms  [6,600  to  11,000  pounds].     This  means  15  to  25  kilo- 


TOPICS   IN    BRIEF. 

The  record  of  the  Congress  session  just  closed  shows  that  G.  O.  P.  spells 
Grand  Old  Postponer. —  The  New  York  American. 

It  is  distressing  to  think  that  the  World's  Fair  will  have  to  be  disturbed  by  a 
political  campaign.— Z'/i^  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat. 

It  seems  that  when  the  Russians  crossed  frozen  Lake  Baikal  they  acquired  an 
incurable  case  of  cold  feet.—  The  Baltimore  American. 

The  reports  from  the  Far  East  always  leave  you  in  doubt  as  to  whether  it  is  a 
fresh  battle  or  a  fresh  correspondent.  —  The  \Va$hi)igtoti  Post. 

The  manner  in  which  the  Mormon  Church  manages  to  survive  denunciation 
strengthens  the  suspicion  that  it  is  a  trust.— T//^  Washington  Star. 

If  late  despatches  are  reliable  General  Kuropatkin  is  getting  ready  to  march 
through  Japan  by  way  of  St.  Petersburg.— /■//<;  Chicago  News. 

Why  not  Hearst  for  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  if  he  can't  get  first  place?  He 
certainly  knows  how  to  put  money  into  circulation.— 7"//^  Chicago  News. 

ONEof  the  gratifying  things  about  the  Folk  candidacy  for  nomination  is  that 
it  doesn't  have  to  be  passed  on  by  the  Missouri  Supreme  Q.o\\x\..— The  Kansas 
City  Journal. 

Richakd  Croker  announces  that  there  is  no  hope  for  the  Democrats  in  the 
next  presidential  election.  Does  Mr.  Crokrr  mean  by  this  to  announce  his  re- 
turn to  New  York  'i—The  Atlanta  Journal. 

"Judce  P.arker,"  says  an  enthusiar-tic  .Southern  paper,  "will  never  insult 
the  South  by  entertaining  negroes  at  '.'i;  White  House."  ■  True!  Nor  white 
folks,  either.— 7"/;^  Indianapolis  Journal. 

New  presses  and  linotype  machin;.s  vt  to  be  provided  for  The  Congressional 
Record  next  session.  What  The  Record  needs,  however,  is  a  new  set  of  contribu- 
tors.—C"o«^rf.f.t/«(7«  Hearst' s  New  York  American. 

The  Russians  have  not  lost  every  battle.  It  must  be  remembered  that  a  great 
many  of  the  battles  have  not  been  fouglit.  Only  such  as  have  been  decided  have 
been  won  by  the  Japanese.— /'/^f  Baltimore  American. 

Aaron  Burr's  indictment  will  be  exhibited  at  the  St.  Louis  World's  Fair. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  ample  precaution  will  be  taken  to  prevent  the  Missouri 
Supreme  Court  getting  a  whack  at  W..— Louisville  Courier-Journal. 

Mr.  Cleveland  has  told  how  he  put  down  the  disturbances  in  Illinois  in 
1894.  The  Republican  managers  would  give  Mr.  Cleveland  a  good  deal  to  put 
down  the  political  disturbances  in  that  State  this  y^AT.-Tlie  Washington  Post. 
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LETTERS    AND    ART. 


SOME    PHASES   OF    RECENT  JAPANESE 
LITERATURE. 

EXTRAORDINARY  as  are  the  signs  of  change  and  evolution 
revealed  in  the  recent  pages  of  Japan's  history,  not  least 
remarkable,  writes  Yone  Noguchi.  is  the  revolution  displayed  in 
the  substance  and  manner  ol  Japanese  literature.  "  There  could 
be  no  more  sudden  change."  he  states,  "than  has  occurred  since 
the  restoration  (1S67),  especially  during  the  last  fifteen  years." 
He  names  a  book  called  Seiyo  Jizo  C  AE3.\x?,  of  Western  Coun- 
tries") by  the  great  educator  Fukuzawa,  and  Nakamura"s  transla- 
tions of  Samuel  Smiles"s  "  Self-Help,"  and  of  John  Stuart  Mill's 
"  Liberty,"  as  the  harbingers  of  the  modem  literature.  Kant  and 
Herbert  Spencer,  he  says.  "  were  known  before  any  English  gram- 
mar was  introduced."  We  quote  further  from 
Mr.  Noguchi's  record  of  this  Western  lit- 
erary invasion  (in  T/ie  Critic.  New  York) : 

"  The  first  English  novel  ever  translated 
in  Japan  was  Lord  Lytton's  '  Ernest  Mal- 
travers.'  Dumas,  Cervantes,  Jules  Verne, 
Telemaque.  and  '  Robinson  Crusoe "  (and 
Rider  Haggard  also  through  his  '  King  Solo- 
mon's Mine'),  began  to  be  familiar  to  the 
Japanese.  It  was  in  the  days  when  even  a 
bare  knowledge  of  Wilson's  First  Reader  was 
a  sure  passport  to  a  government  ofiice.  It 
would  be  better  if  you  could  understand 
Quackenbos's  '  American  History.'  The  stu- 
dents carried  a  '  Westem-Sea  '  book  through 
the  streets  with  a  supreme  air.  People  turned 
their  heads  oftenest  toward  America,  wishing 
to  be  told  something  about  their  blue-eyed 
'  brethren '  and  their  ideas.  Nansui  Sudo 
appeared  with  his  '  Ladies  of  New  Style  '  in 
1887.  The  book  was  a  sheer  absurdity.  It 
was  a  wild  exposition  of  Western  progress. 
It  inspired  a  revolution  among  Japanese  lady- 
hood. The  heroine  was  in  the  van  of  the 
progressive  movement.  She  taught  that  labor 
was  sacred.  She  became  a  dairymaid.  (How 
new  it  was  if  you  consider  that  we  did  not  use  milk  in  those 
days!)  Her  favorite  reading  was  Spencer's  'Education.'  And 
the  other  character  was  an  adherent  of  Arabi  Pasha,  who.  after  his 
leader's  defeat  by  General  Wolseley,  was  banished  from  Egypt, 
and  took  service  with  a  Japanese  gentleman.  In  the  book  there 
was  a  balloon  ascent  and  a  dynamite  explosion.  It  would  be 
plain  in  what  direction  the  Japanese  intellectual  taste  of  those  days 
was  aspiring  when  such  a  book  met  with  a  mighty  reception." 

Advancing  public  taste,  however,  Mr.  Noguchi  tells  us,  soon 
outgrew  the  crude  work  of  Nansui,  and  the  polished  writing  of 
Prof.  Yuzo  Tsubouchi,  "  the  unquestioned  dean  of  the  modem 
Japanese  literature,"-  came  into  favor.  He,  too,  encourages  the 
"Western  idea."  About  the  same  time,  Mr.  Noguchi  states, 
Taketaro  Yamada  introduced  colloquial  literature,  in  face  of  the 
fact  that  "  there  was  nothing  more  despised  in  those  days  than 
colloquialism." 

A  reaction,  however,  set  in  between  the  years  1S91  and  1896. 
and  there  were  signs,  says  the  writer,  that  people  were  growing 
tired  of  the  Western  adapters.  This  period  saw  a  revival  of  the 
old  Genroku  literature.  The  reaction,  it  appears,  was  against 
the  weak  native  imitations  of  Westem  works,  and  not  against 
translations.  Another  phase  of  the  literary  situation  Mr.  Noguchi 
describes  as  follows : 

"  Up  to  1895  novel-writing  was  not  looked  upon  as  a  respectable 
profession.  The  public  would  not  permit  it  to  be  called  gentle- 
man's work.  It  was  regarded  as  an  unpardonable  diversion  of 
unworthy  prodigies.  The  authors  were  accu.sed  of  being  a  de- 
moralizing influence.  However,  the  fault  may  be  with  them,  since 
they  indulged,  often  provokingly.  in  the  depiction  of  the  lower 
class  of  women.     The  geisha  was  their  favorite  heroine." 


Japanese  authors  have  developed  on  the  commercial  if  not  on 
the  artistic  side.     We  read  of  them  : 

"  They  could  not  make  a  living  by  writing  only  twenty  years  ago, 
but  to-day  they  are  on  the  fair  road  to  prosperity,  the  public  de- 
mand for  literature  of  any  sort  having  tremendously  increased. 
They  will  put  a  price  on  their  writing,  counting  the  pages,  if  not 
the  words,  like  Americans.  Nearly  all  the  young  students  turned 
to  writers  at  once.  Hence  the  overflow  of  novels  in  1899  and  1900. 
Not  one  in  a  hundred  had  literary  merit — too  often,  alas  I  they 
verged  on  the  coarse  and  the  scandalous.  The  books  were  hardly 
pictures  of  human  life." 

The  result,  says  Mr.  Noguchi.  is  that  for  the  last  three  years 
the  public  has  been  denouncing  the  native  novel  and  turning  to 
translations  of  Western  fiction,  the  "  immeasurable  superiority  "  of 
which  they  admit.  Last  year,  we  are  told,  some  fifty  books,  in- 
cluding works  of  Dumas.  Hugo.  Daudet,  George  Eliot,  Haw- 
thorne, and  Maeterlinck  were  translated  into 
Japanese. 

It  is  interesting  to  learn  that  the  feminine 
element  is  practically  absent  from  the  Japanese 
reading  public.  Mr.  Noguchi  states  that  "  our 
Japanese  woman  rarely  reads." 


YONE  NOGUCHI. 

A  Japanese  poet  who  \\Tites  in  English 


ENGLISH    AND   AMERICAN 
SPELLING. 

SOI\IE  few  years  ago  the  The  St.  James's 
Gazette  deprecatingly  remarked  that  "  al- 
ready newspapers  in  London  are  habitually 
using  the  ugliest  forms  of  American  spelling, 
and  those  silly  eccentricities  do  not  make 
the  slightest  difference  in  their  circulation." 
While  the  public  generally  concedes  the  un- 
phonetic  character  of  English  spelling,  which 
for  at  least  a  quarter  of  a  centur}'  the  philo- 
logical societies  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic 
have  been  trying  to  reform,  Anglo-Saxon 
conservatism  has  been  slow  to  adopt  even  the 
slightest  changes.  Usage  in  the  United  States, 
however,  has  moved  faster  in  this  respect  than  in  England,  and  a 
few  American  journals  have  adopted  certain  emended  spellings, 
such  as  thru  (through),  tho  (though),  and  catalog  (catalogue).  Dr. 
Edwin  W.  Bowen,  writing  in  T/ie  Popular  Science  Monthly  (May) 
touches  on  this  subject  of  English  and  American  spelling.  He 
writes  :  "  It  may  be  a  shocking  thing  to  say,  but  investigation  will 
prove  it  true,  that  if  those  British  critics  who  censure  our  spelling 
so  severely,  as  offending  their  esthetic  sense,  were  more  familiar 
with  the  history  of  the  language,  they  would,  without  doubt,  have 
far  less  comment  to  make  upon  the  so-called  eccentricities  of 
American  spelling."  VVe  quote  some  of  the  instances  he  cites  in 
.support  of  this  statement: 

"  We  Americans,  however,  with  our  characteristic  spirit  of  inde- 
pendence have  made  bold  to  break  away  from  British  tradition  and 
custom  in  the  writing  of  certain  English  words  and  have  introduced 
a  few  minor  reforms  in  our  spelling.  .  .  .  The  British  journals 
ever  and  anon  draw  attention  to  our  manner  of  writing  such  words 
as  favor,  honor,  center,  program,  almanac,  tire,  curb,  check,  and 
criticise,  and  the  like,  which  they  spell  favour,  honour,  centre, 
prflgramme.  almanack,  tyre,  kerb,  cheque,  and  criticise.  Now,  in 
the  case  of  most  of  tliese  words,  we  submit  that  the  American 
spelling  is  nearer  the  historical  spelling,  simpler  and  more  logical 
than  the  British  method.  .As  for  the  words  typified  by  honor,  our 
method  is  simpler  and  nearer  to  the  ultimate  etymology.  These 
words,  it  hardly  need  be  observed,  are  borrowed  from  the  Latin 
through  the  French.  The  British  maintain  that  for  this  reason  the 
spelling  ought  to  conform  to  the  French  fashion.  But  they  over- 
look the  fact  that  these  words  have  not  always  been  written  in 
English  according  to  the  French  manner  of  writing.  Dr.  Johnson, 
the  eminent  lexicographer  of  the  eighteenth  centur}-,  wrote  honor 
beside  honour,  neighbor  beside  neighbour,  harbor  beside  harbour. 
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and  the  like.  Indeed,  the  great  Cham  allowed  himself  consider- 
able latitude  in  the  matter  of  English  orthography.  Moreover,  the 
Norman-French  forms  of  these  words  were  written  in  a  variety  of 
ways,  as  our,  eiir,  ur,  and  also  or.  Even  on  the  historical  ground, 
therefore,  there  is  not  lacking  some  authority  for  the  American 
spelling.  If  the  English  were  consistent,  they  would  be  forced  by 
the  logic  of  their  argument  to  write  uniformly  ^^WT'tv/^//;-,  errour. 
emperour,  oratour,  horrour,  and  odolour,  as  well  as  Jionour  and 
favour.  But  practise  shows  their  glaring  lack  of  consistency, 
since  they  do  not  spell  these  words  ordinarily  with  ?/.  It  ought 
not  to  be  regarded  as  a  reproach  upon  American  spelling,  because 
in  our  desire  for  simplicity  and  uniformity  we  have  rejected  the  ii 
in  this  entire  class  of  words  like  lioiior.  thus  making  the  spelling 
more  in  keeping  with  the  Latin  derivation.  We  can  at  least  lay 
claim  to  simplicity  and  consistency.  If  we  are  provincial,  we  can 
not  be  charged  with  arbitrariness  in  our  spelling. 

"  As  for  the  writing  of  center,  meter,  meager,  and  words  of  this 
kind,  the  American  method  has  as  much  history  and  logic  in  its 
favor  as  the  British  spelling  has.  Analogy,  too,  if  that  may  be 
cited  as  an  argument,  supports  our  spelling,  for  we  all  write  per- 
imeter, dia7neter,  never  otherwise,  wJiether  we  be  American  or 
English.  The  word  center,  according  to  Lowell,  who  was  no  mean 
authority  on  matters  pertaining  to  our  speech,  '  is  no  Americanism  ; 
it  entered  the  language  in  that  shape  and  kept  it  at  least  as  late  as 
Defoe.' 

"  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  for  a  moment,  however,  that  our  utili- 
tarian disregard  of  tradition  is  so  strong  as  to  have  eliminated  all 
useless  letters  in  our  American  spelling.  There  is  many  a  word 
in  which  an  epenthetic  letter  is  still  retained  merely  because  the 
traditional  spelling  shows  it.  Sovereign,  comptroller,  island,  and 
rhyme  may  be  cited  as  examples  in  point.  Perhaps  it  ought  to  be 
added  that  the  emended  spelling  rime  for  rhyme  appears  to  be 
meeting  with  favor  in  certain  philological  circles." 


THE  TRUE   GREATNESS   OF   THACKERAY. 

I^HE  appearance,  forty  years  after  his  death,  of  the  first  com- 
plete biographical  sketch  of  William  Makepeace  Thackeray, 
has  occasioned  some  fresh  appraisals  of  his  place  and  significance 
in  the  literature  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The  biography  referred 
to  is  written  by  Mr.  Charles  Whibley,  and  is  published  in  the 
English  Modern  Writers  Series.  Miss  M.  M.  Mallock,  writing  in 
The  Messenger  (New  York)  for  April,  finds  Mr.  Whibley 's  book 
something  less  than  sympathetic  as  an  appreciation,  but  important 
as  exhibiting  the  close  connection  between  the  life-history  and  the 
life-work  of  its  subject.  "It  throws  into  full  prominence,"  she 
further  admits,  "  the  exuberance  and  vitality  of  a  nature  to  which, 
perhaps,  more  than  to  anything  else,  may  be  attributed  the  place 
held  by  Thackeray's  work  in  the  fiction  of  the  last  century."  Not 
only  is  Thackeray's  legacy  to  this  age  an  "historical"  one — and  in 
a  .sense  the  pictures  he  has  bequeathed  to  us  of  the  life  of  his  own 
time  possess  a  value  of  the  same  sort  as  belongs  to  the  work  of 
Hogarth,  Smollet,  and  Fielding— but  he  belongs,  as  Miss  Mallock 
points  out,  to  "  that  gifted  minority  of  story-tellers  who  have  man- 
aged to  project  the  ideal  into  the  real,  and  to  give  us,  in  some  of 
their  brain  children,  real  friends  and  companions."  According  to 
Miss  Mallock,  "  Vanity  Fair"  and  "  Henry  Esmond,"  in  their  sev- 
eral ways,  repre.sent  the  highest  of  his  "  high-level  "  work. 

She  finds  that  Thackeray  shares  with  other  novelists  "  the  not 
uncommon  inability  to  do  much  justice  to  the  people  he  most 
wishes  to  recommend."  In  his  use  of  caricature,  she  states,  he  is 
commonly  very  moderate,  and  rarely,  like  Dickens,  carries  it  into 
the  region  of  the  simply  grotesque.  We  are  reminded  by  her  that 
Thackeray  took  his  own  writings  very  seriously,  looking  on  him- 
self even  more  as  a  lay  preacher  than  as  a  writer  of  stories.  In 
this  connection  we  quote  the  following  passage  from  Miss  Mal- 
lock's  paper: 

"The  moral  message,  of  which,  according  to  his  own  account, 
he  felt  himself  particularly  in  charge,  was  to  the  effect  that  every- 
body being  in  most  ways  about  equally  to  blame,  it  becomes 
everj'body's  duty  to  make  unlimited  allowance  for  everjbody  else; 


but  his  exhortations  on  this  head,  however  well  meant,  can  not  be 

said  to  rise  much  above  the  level  of  copybook  moralizing.  His 
own  philosophy,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  was  of  too  vague  a  sort  to  al- 
low him  very  much  to  say  on  any  of  the  more  ultimate  question- 
ings of  life  and  thought.  At  the  bottom  of  it  there  lay  the  empir- 
ical skepticism  of  the  eighteenth  centun-.  while  superimposed  on 
this  was  a  moderate  degree  of  approbation  for  Protestant  Chris- 
tianity in  its  more  fiuid  forms." 

Miss  Mallock  admits  the  grounds  of  some  of  Mr.  Whibley's 
strictures,  as  when  he  compares  Thackeray's  habit  of  prosy  mor- 
alizing to  "  the  chorus  of  tiresome  elders  in  a  Greek  play."  or  de- 
scribes his  occasional  rather  mawkish  mixture  of  sentiment  and 
cynicism  as  a  sort  of  "  sniggering  through  tears."  But  these,  she 
urges,  are  little  more  than  surface  blemishes,  and  in  no  way  affect 
those  lasting  qualities  to  which  his  work  is  especially  able  to  lay 
claim.     She  concludes  : 

"  For  many  causes,  the  chief  interest  of  much  even  of  the  ablest 
fiction  of  the  last  century  has  been  more  or  less  of  a  passing  one. 
The  extensive  use  of  the  novel,  as  the  instrument  of  one  or  another 
sort  of  propagan  Jism,  has  made  this  inevitable.  From  Thack- 
eray's work,  on  the  contrary,  taking  it  as  we  have  done,  on  its 
higher  level,  the  elements  which  lead  to  premature  oblivion  are 
singularly  absent.  He  concerns  himself  but  little  either  with  pop- 
ular polemics  or  public  events;  and  he  deals  with  what  may  be 
called  '  costume  '  incidentally  only. 

"  How  extremely  well  his  colors  wear  we  may  see  by  contrasting 
them  with  those  of  many  of  his  contemporaries.  He  draws  human 
nature  to  the  broad  lines  which  to  the  majority  will  be  always  the 
most  convincing,  and  with  the  robustness  and  vitality,  moreover, 
of  an  eighteenth-century  raconteur j  and  tho  it  is  no  doubt  unusual 
that  a  writer  of  his  caliber  should  have  steered  so  clear  as  he  has 
done  of  the  burning  questions  of  his  time,  still  it  is  just  because 
he  has  done  this  that  his  books  form,  not  his  own  memorial  merely, 
but  a  gift  of  undiminishing  value  for  generations  yet  to  come." 

Mr.  H.  Heathcote  Statham,  a  writer  in  The  Fortnightly  Review 
(April),  claims  that  Thackeray,  notwithstanding  the  name  and  fame 
he  has  achieved,  is  a  much  greater  genius  than  his  countr>'men 
have  generally  recognized.  To  the  tendency  in  recent  fiction 
to  regard  artistic  execution  as  the  chief  end  and  "  to  prefer  deli- 
cate insinuation  of  shades  of  character  to  a  frank  and  bold  por- 
trayal of  human  nature  in  its  broader  aspects,"  he  attributes  "  the 
present  inclination,  especially  among  American  critics,  to  belittle 
Thackeray  as  a  writer  characterized  by  artistic  coarseness  and  exag- 
geration." He  admits,  however,  that"  there  is  no  great  writer  in  our 
language,  except  Shakespeare,  who  shows  so  many  signs  of  hurry 
and  carelessness  in  his  work."    This  is  the  way  he  accounts  for  it : 

"The  true  explanation  of  this  curious  carelessness  seems  to  be 
that  Thackeray,  in  his  method  of  writing,  was  essentially  a  mag- 
nificent improvisatore,  with  an  inexhaustible  fund  of  observation 
of  and  comment  on  life  and  character.  He  sees  the  whole  spec- 
tacle going  on  before  him,  and  at  any  particular  moment  he  is  oc- 
cupied with  the  action  of  the  moment  rather  than  with  questions 
of  style  or  of  the  proportion  of  the  whole.  In  nothing  is  this  im- 
provising quality  more  remarkably  illustrated  than  in  his  extraor- 
dinary alertness  and  vitality  over  every  little  side-scene  and  side- 
character  in  the  human  comedy.  In  his  three  great  novels  of 
modern  life  there  are  no  dead  corners  anywhere;  no  dummies. 
He  can  not  give  Kawdon  and  Macmurdo  their  breakfast  in  the 
mess-room,  after  the  serious  colloquy  concerning  Lord  Steyne, 
without  throwing  in  a  sketch  of  the  young  fellows  there,  and  '  that 
violent  little  devil  Tandyman,'  and  his  indignation  about  the  result 
of  the  fight  between  the  Butcher  and  the  Pet;  he  can  not  refer  to 
Miss  Quigley's  little  passage  of  courtesies  with  Colonel  Newcome 
without  throwing  in  a  passing  picture  of  the  poor  governess  in  her 
own  room,  high  up  in  that  lone  house,  with  '  her  little  desk  con- 
taining her  mother's  letters  and  her  mementoes  of  home  ' ;  and  in 
the  scenes  in  the  '  Back  Kitchen,'  or'  The  Haunt'  (apparently  two 
names  for  the  same  place),  we  seem  to  hear  Tom  Sarjent  talking 
in  blank  verse.  Archer  rattling  off  his  unblushing  inventions,  or 
Warrington's  voice  as  he  lazily  winds  up  his  lecture  on  sobriety 
and  honest  living  with  '  I'ideo  meliora  prodo-qiie—l  mean,  bring  it 
me  hot  with  sugar,  John";   humors  of  characterization  which,  it 
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must  be  admitted,  have  no  more  to  do  with  the  story  than  the 
chaff  between  Falstaff  and  the  Prince  and  Poins  has  to  do  with 
the  plot  of  '  Henry  IV.'" 

On  the  question  as  to  which  of  Thackeray's  works  are  the  high- 
est exponents  of  his  genius,  Mr.  Statham  writes : 

"  Thackeray's  genuine  greatness  rests  on  his  two  historical 
novels  and  on  his  three  most  prominent  novels  of  modem  life — 
'  Vanity  Fair,'  '  Pendennis,'  and  '  The  Newcomes';  and  on  the 
latter  more  especially  than  on  the  former.  This  opinion  is,  I  am 
aware,  in  opposition  to  that  of  Thackeray  himself,  who  said  that 
he  '  wished  to  stand  or  fall  by  "  Esmond  "  " ;  and  it  is  in  opposition 
to  the  popular  verdict,  which  usually  cites  '  Esmond '  as  the  au- 
thor's masterpiece,  while  among  literary  critics  there  has  been  a 
tendency  of  late  to  regard  '  Barry  Lyndon  '  as  the  most  remarkable 
of  all  his  works." 

For  the  three  novels  of  contemporary  life  mentioned  above,  Mr. 
Statham  makes  the  following  claim  : 

"  In  these  he  has  shown  a  knowledge  of  human  nature,  a  variety 
of  invention  of  human  character,  an  instinctive  power  of  giving 
to  each  personage  his  appropriate  and  characteristic  utterance, 
which,  if  we  can  not  call  it  equal  to,  is  at  least  analogous  to  that 
possessed  by  Shakespeare.  In  this  sense  he  has  at  all  events 
come  nearer  to  Shakespeare  than  any  other  writer  in  our  language 
has  attained." 

Against  the  charge  of  cynicism,  so  constantly  laid  against 
Thackeray,  Mr.  Statham  protests.     We  quote  as  follows : 

"  There  never  was  a  writer  whose  love  foi*  humanity  was  more 
obvious,  more  genuine,  more  sincere — welling  up  as  it  does,  from 
time  to  time,  in  passages  such  as  those  which  close  Chapters 
XLIV.  and  LIX.  of  '  Pendennis,'  or  Chapter  XXVI.  of  '  The 
Newcomes  ' ;  passages  which  come  from  the  heart  if  ever  any- 
thing did.  We  see  it  again  in  his  love  for  children  and  boys,  al- 
ways the  index  of  a  warm  and  generous  nature — indeed,  all  his  life 
he  seems  to  have  retained  much  of  the  boy  himself.  But  nowhere 
more  strikingly  is  Thackeray's  love  for  mankind  displayed  than  in 
his  faculty  (and  this  also  how  Shakespearian  a  note  !)  of  recogni- 
zing the  possible  spark  of  good  in  a  bad  or  inferior  nature.  ...  I 
believe  that  this  charge  of  cynicism  is  really  a  kind  of  revenge 
taken  by  the  commonplace  crowd  against  Thackeray  for  having 
told  them  the  truth  about  themselves  too  plainly.  In  inditing  his 
comedy  of  modern  life,  he  was  no  doubt  spurred  to  a  great  extent 
by  a  moral  indignation,  which  had  its  groundwork  in  an  intense 
love  of  truth  and  hatred  of  shams,  and  which  fired  off  its  bolts 
especially  against  two  forms  of  social  humbug — the  hunting  after 
titles  and  worldly  honors,  and  the  prostitution  of  love  and  mar- 
riage at  the  counter  of  finance." 

Possibly  Thackeray  was  not  a  philosophic  thinker,  nor  a  finished 
and  consummate  literary  stylist,  Mr.  Statham  concludes;  "but  for 
insight  into  human  nature,  for  depth  and  fulness  of  human  sym- 
pathy, for  power  and  variety  in  character-painting,  he  stands  ab- 
solutely alone  among  English  writers  of  fiction." 


Roosevelt  and  Carnegie  as  Critics :  A  French 
View. —  "Theodore  Roosevelt  and  Andrew  Carnegie  can  lose 
themselves  without  danger  among  the  most  ghttering  of  generali- 
ties. They  will  always  be  happy  in  themselves,  and  they  will 
always  inspire  in  some  of  their  readers  the  sentiments  of  admira- 
tion which  these  readers  will  easily  find  in  themselves." 

In  this  way  a  French  writer  (J.  Ernest-Charles)  begins  a  review 
of  Mr.  Roosevelt's  "  American  Ideals,"  and  Mr.  Carnegie's  two 
works,  "  The  Empire  of  Business  "  and  "  Great  Britain  from  an 
American  Point  of  View."  In  this  article  (in  the  Revue  Bleue)  the 
French  critic  brackets  the  sentiments  of  the  President  with  those 
of  Mr.  Carnegie,  and  finds  much  enjoyment  in  the  use  of  the 
"deadly  parallel."  His  views  are  typical  of  a  certain  French  atti- 
tude, however,  and  are  worth  quoting.     He  says: 

"  Mediocre,  simple,  picturesque,  amusing,  very  amusing,  ex- 
ceedingly amusing,  they  [the  President  and  Mr.  Carnegie]  repre- 
sent fairly  well  the  new  criticism.  Permit  me  to  smile.  They  are 
so  diverting,  so  powerful,  so  moving,  and  so  comical  with  their  cut- 
and-dried,  imperturbable  speculations  on  our  modern  life,  their 


direct,  vigorous  style,  and  easy  assurance.  They  represent  the 
new  criticism,  the  criticism  of  the  man  of  action.  .  .  .  These 
strong,  jolly  fellows  of  over  the  sea,  these  fellows  of  good  stom- 
ach, vigorous  limb,  and  steady  eye,  they  really  do  stand  for  the 
criticism  of  the  strenuous  man,  and  we  must  not  rail  at  this  sort 
of  philosophy." 

Referring  to  President  Roosevelt's  love  for  athletics,  M.  Ernest- 
Charles  observes : 

"  Oh,  the  power  of  the  eyeglass  on  the  thoughtful  athlete  !  Oh, 
the  superiority  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  !  While  Roosevelt  regards  the 
world  through  his  now  historic  eyeglasses,  Carnegie  piles  up  his 
fortune  with  his  traditional  good  humor  and  becomes  the  great,, 
the  true,  the  good  billionaire,  the  billionaire  of  the  family  who 
writes  fables  for  wise  little  children.  Nowadays  President  Roose- 
velt always  wears  his  historic  eyeglasses  and  his  air  of  the  pensive 
athlete.  Carnegie  is  never  without  his  traditional  joviality — and 
his  many  millions.  Besides,  these  two  are  great  critics  ;  together 
they  have  founded  the  school  of  the  criticism  of  action." — Trans- 
lation made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


ANGLO-SAXON   TENDENCIES   IN   FRENCH 

WRITING. 

T  N  a  certain  subtle  change  which  reveals  itself  in  the  writings  of 
■*■  many  modem  French  writers,  the  author  of  the  Point  of  View 
in  Scribner's  Magazine  (April)  discovers  a  curious  result  of  the 
present  prestige  of  all  things  Anglo-Saxon.  The  change,  he  says, 
is  discernible  to  those  for  whom  such  matters  have  interest  and 
significance.     We  quote  in  part  as  follows : 

"  Where  a  few  years  ago  a  man  could  take  up  the  new  book  of 
the  leading  French  writer,  or  the  last  signed  article  in  newspaper 
or  review,  with  a  reasonably  sure  anticipation  of  the  agreeable 
esthetic  titillation  that  comes  of  the  thing  said  with  a  constant  care 
for  form  and  a  felicitous  achievement  of  it.  he  is  now  surprised, 
with  increasing  frequency,  by  phrases  that  give  one  the  feeling  of 
having  been  translated  literally  from  an  English  original.  This  is 
not  suggesting  that  English  can  not  be  written  with  the  sense  of 
form,  but  that  its  genius,  its  hall-mark,  consists  rather,  as  we 
know,  in  the  putting  of  facts  directly,  with  a  sort  of  naked  adher- 
ence to  statement,  while  the  genius  and  hall-mark  of  the  French 
language  would  be  the  putting  of  facts  allusively,  with  a  compre- 
hensive inclusion  of  the  various  side-meanings  that  any  statement 
comports.  So  far  as  one  can  generalize  about  so  complicated  an 
organism  as  a  language,  this  definition  will  probably  hold.  There 
have  been  times — whole  periods,  or  individual  instances — when 
the  English  sentence  'swelled  into  an  orotund,  involuted  piece  of 
Latinity,  magnificent  or  obscure,  as  the  case  might  be.  These, 
however,  were  really  accidents.  Typical  English  has  an  objective 
allure,  a  straightforward  gait  that  gets  forcefully  to  its  point  pre- 
cisely because  it  excludes.  The  Saxon  spirit,  tlie  Saxon  mold  of 
the  language,  will  have  it  so.  And  now  we  see  the  French  writers 
who  are  seeking  to  give  a  straightforward,  objective  tone  to  their 
style,  obtaining  that  effect  by  placing  their  words  differently  from 
what  the  habitual  reader  would  expect ;  by  making  a  cast  of  phrase, 
in  short,  which  discards  something  of  the  construction  of  the  Latin 
family  model,  in  virtue  of  a  construction  that  recalls  tlie  Saxon." 

These  writers,  we  are  told,  belong  chiefly  to  the  number  of  those 
whose  aim  is  to  stimulate  the  moral  tone  of  their  country  to  greater 
energy  and  virility.  They  seem  to  see  a  connection  between 
Anglo  Saxon  effectiveness  and  the  English  disregard  of  verbal 
grace.     In  support  of  this  view  the  writer  goes  on  to  say  : 

"  Certainly,  the  way  in  which  people  find  it  most  natural  to  speak 
and  write  has  a  connection  with  the  ruling  tone  of  the  civilization 
of  their  day.  The  hyperbolic  Elizabethan  English  was  the  print 
of  Italian  and  Spanish  influence  and  the  crowding,  ill-digested, 
splendid  mental  acquisitions  of  the  Renaissance.  If  English  in  its 
present  sober  manner,  the  manner  most  essentially,  properly  its 
own,  is  more  and  more  the  world-language,  it  is  because  it  says, 
swift  and  pat,  all  that  is  needful  for  modern  men  and  women  who 
are  all  the  time  and  everywhere  in  a  hurry.  Quick  and  conclusive 
English  words  are  being  taken  up  in  other  languages ;  and  the 
direction  of  general  thought  is  .such  that  the  ver}-  build  of  the 
English  phrase  is  impressing  itself  on  the  minds  of  men  bent  on 
concrete  accomplishment,  and  with  scant  time  for  the  by-paths, 
however  psychologically  inviting,  that  lead  from  their  main  route." 
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THE   RENASCENCE  OF    WONDER 

POETRY. 


IN    ENGLISH 


I^WO  governing  impulses,  sajs  Mr.  Theodore  Watts-Dunton, 
the  London  poet  and  novelist,  sway  the  intellectual  life  of 
man.  They  are  "  the  impulse  of  acceptance — the  impulse  to  take 
unchallenged  and  for  granted  all  the  phenomena  of  the  outer 
world,"  and  "  the  impulse  to  confront  these  phenomena  with  eyes 
of  inquiry  and  wonder."  The  latter  attitude,  it  need  hardly  be 
said,  is  essential  to  the  production  of  great  imaginative  literature, 
and  it  appears,  in  a  marked  degree,  in  modern  English  poetr\'. 
The  great  change  which  took  place  in  the  poetry  of  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century  and  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  is  charac- 
terized by  Mr.  Watts-Dunton  as  "  the  most  important  change  in 
the  history  of  English  literature,"  and  it  was  important,  he  thinks, 
just  because  it  represented  a  "  renascence  of  wonder."  Elabora- 
ting this  thought  in  a  brilliant  introductory  essay  to  the  third  vol- 
ume of  Chambers's  "  Cyclopedia  of  English  Literature  "  (New  Edi- 
tion), Mr.  Watts-Dunton  says : 

"As  the  movement  substituted  for  the  didactic  materialism  of 
the  eighteenth  century  a  new  temper — or  rather  the  revival  of  an 
old  temper  which  to  all  appearance  was  dead — it  has  been  called 
the  Romantic  Revival.  The  French  Revolution  is  generally  cred- 
ited, by  French  writers  at  least,  with  having  been  the  prime  factor 
in  this  change.  Now,  beyond  doubt,  the  French  Revolution,  the 
mightiest  social  convulsion  recorded  in  the  history  of  the  world, 
was  accompanied  in  France  by  such  romantic  poetry  as  that  of 
Andre  Chenier,  and  was  followed  many  years  afterward  by  the 
work  of  writers  like  Dumas,  Victor  Hugo,  and  others,  until  at  last 
the  bastard  classicism  of  the  age  of  Louis  XI \'.  was  entirely 
overthrown.  In  Germany,  too,  the  French  Revolution  stimulated 
the  poetry  of  Goethe  and  Schiller,  and  the  prose  of  Nov^ilis,  Tieck, 
and  F.  Schlegel.  And  in  England  it  stimulated,  tho  it  did  not  orig- 
inate, the  romanticism  of  Scott,  Coleridge,  Wordsworth,  Byron, 
Shelley,  and  Keats.  But  in  this  as  in  so  many  matters,  while  other 
countries  have  had  the  credit  of  taking  the  lead  in  the  great  human 
march,  the  English  race  has  really  been  in  the  van.  Just  as  Crom- 
well and  Washington  preceded  and  were  perhaps  the  main  cause 
of  Mirabeau  and  Danton,  so  Chatterton,  Burns,  Wordsworth? 
Coleridge,  Shelley,  Keats,  and  Byron  preceded  and  were  the  cause 
of  the  romantic  furore  in  France  which,  later  on,  was  decided  by 
the  great  battle  of  'Hernani.'  As  the  storm-wind  is  the  cause  and 
not  the  effect  of  the  mighty  billows  at  sea,  so  the  movement  in 
question  was  the  cause  and  not  the  effect  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion. It  was  nothing  less  than  a  great  revived  movement  of  the 
soul  of  man,  after  a  long  period  of  prosaic  acceptance  in  all  things, 
including  literature  and  art." 

In  order  to  appreciate  the  real  significance  of  this  revival,  it  is 
only  necessary  to  compare  the  poetry  of  the  romantic  period  with 
"  the  periwig  poetry  of  Dryden  and  Pope "  which  it  displaced. 
"Poetic  art,"  says  Mr.  Walts-Dunton,  "  had  come  to  consist  in 
clever  manipulations  of  the  stock  conventional  language  common 
to  all  writers  alike  ;  the  language  of  poetry  had  become  so  utterly 
artificial,  so  entirely  removed  from  the  language  in  which  the  soul 
of  man  would  naturally  express  its  emotions,  that  poetry  must  die 
out  altogether  unless  some  kind  of  reaction  should  set  in."  Such 
a  reaction  was  heralded  by  Thomson's  "  Seasons "  and  Gray's 
"Elegy,"  and  found  conscious  expression  in  tiie  poetry  of  Chatter- 
ton  : 

"It  maybe  said  of  Chatterton  that  he  was  the  renascence  of 
wonder  incarnate.  To  him  .St.  Mary  Redclifle  Church  was  as 
much  alive  as  were  the  men  about  whom  Pope  wrote  with  such 
astonishing  prosaic  brilliance.  This  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  he 
bulks  so  largely  among  the  poets  of  the  renascence  of  wonder, 
for  this  renascence  was  shown  not  merely  in  the  way  in  which 
man's  mysterious  destiny  was  conceived,  but  also  in  the  way  in 
which  the  theater  of  the  human  drama  was  confronted.  This  the- 
ater became  as  fresh,  as  replete  with  wonder,  as  the  actors  them- 
selves. A  new  seeing  was  lent  to  man's  eyes.  And  of  this  young 
poet  it  may  almost  be  said  that  he  saw  what  science  is  now  affirm- 
ing— the  kinship  between  man  and  the  lower  animal — nay,  even 
the  sentience  of  the  vegetable  world.     Further  still,  he  felt  that 


what  is  called  dead  matter  is— as  the  very  latest  science  is  tellmg 
us — in  a  certain  sense  alive,  shedding  its  influence  around  it." 

While  Cowper,  Robert  Burns,  and  William  Blake  all  played  an 
important  part  in  the  romantic  movement,  Mr.  Watts-Dunton  de- 
clares that  the  real  leadership  belonged  to  Sir  Walter  Scott,  whose 
"  Border  Ballads,"  he  thinks,  must  be  set  "  at  the  very  top  of  the 
pure  poetry  of  the  modern  world,"  But  great  as  was  the  influence 
of  Scott,  it  is  probable  that  the  effect  of  his  romantic  work  would 
have  been  less  potent,  had  it  not  been  for  the  influence  of  Cole- 
ridge. Mr.  Watts-Dunton  takes  the  view  that  "  Christabel," 
"  The  Ancient  Mariner."  and  "  Kubla  Khan  "  are,  as  regards  the 
romantic  spirit,  "  above — and  far  above — any  work  of  any  other 
English  poet."     He  goes  on  to  say : 

"It  is,  however,  owing  to  the  very  rarity  of  Coleridge's  genius 
that  not  he  but  Scott  popularized  the  romantic  movement.  In 
such  purely  poetical  work  as  the  first  part  of  '  Christabel,"  which 
was  entirely  unlocalized,  realistic  medieval  pictures  were  not 
requisite  as  they  were  in  the  '  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel.'  After 
such  works  as  Coleridge's,  all  that  the  romantic  revival  needed 
was  a  poet  who  would  supply  it  with  feet  in  addition  to  wings. 
Scott  supplied  those  feet.  However,  in  the  second  part  of  '  Chris- 
tabel,' written  later — in  which  the  poem  is  localized  after  Scott's 
manner — Coleridge  showed  so  much  of  Scott's  influence  that  it 
may  not  be  too  fanciful  to  call  these  two  immortal  poets  the  binary 
star  of  romanticism  revolving  around  one  common  poetic  center. 
Scott's  poetry  became  so  immensely  popular  that  it  soon  set  every 
poet  and  every  versifier,  from  Byron  downward,  writing  romantic 
stories  in  octosyllabic  couplets,  with  the  old  anapestic  lilt  of 
romantic  poetrj'." 

Wordsworth's  "indomitable  will  and  masterful  simplicity  of 
character  "  were  strong  factors  in  maintaining  the  romantic  tradi- 
tions. His  influence,  says  Mr.  Watts-Dunton,  "was  no  doubt 
great  upon  all  the  poets  of  his  time,  and  upon  none  was  it  greater 
than  upon  Byron,  who  scoffed  at  him."  Shelley's  place  in  the 
renascence  of  wonder  is  indicated  thus  : 

"  Of  all  the  poets  of  this  group,  he  was  by  far  the  most  influ- 
enced by  the  social  upheaval  of  the  French  Revolution;  and.  of 
course,  apart  from  his  splendid  work  in  so  many  kinds  of  poetrj', 
he  is  a  very  important  figure  in  the  revival  of  romanticism  broadly 
considered.  But  those  poems  of  his  dealing  with  subjects  akin 
to  those  represented  by  the  purely  romantic  works  of  the  old  bal- 
lads and'  Christabel'  show  that  in  the  renascence  of  wonder  his 
place  is  not  among  the  first.  '  Queen  Mab  '  is  not  the  least  in 
toucli  with  the  spiritual  world.  And  there  is  more  of  the  pure  ro- 
mantic glamour  in  Keats's  two  lines — 

Charmed  magic  casements  opening  on  the  foam 
Of  perilous  seas  in  faery  lands  forlorn, 

than  in  the  whole  of  '  The  Witch  of  Atlas.'  " 

In  concluding,  Mr.  Watts-Dunton  makes  passing  reference  to 
Tennyson,  Browning,  Matthew  Arnold,  Rossetti,  William  Morris, 
and  Swinburne,  indicating  that  these  poets,  too,  have  had  their 
part  in  the  renascence  of  wonder.  There  is  a  danger,  he  adds, 
of  some  of  our  latter  day  poets  falling  into  artificiality  and  barren 
imitation  of  the  earlier  school.  But  this  tendency  is  offset  by  an 
opposite  trend  toward  sincerity  and  simplicity. 


NOTES. 


The  first  collected  edition  of  Mr.  Bliss  Carman's  poems  is  announced  by 
Messrs.  Scott-Thaw  Company,  New  York.  It  is  to  be  a  limited  edition  of  five 
hundred  copies,  small  folio,  on  hand-made  paper,  and  rubricated  throughout. 
The  contents  of  Mr.  Carman's  nine  former  volumes  of  verse  are  included  witliout 
omissions,  supplemented  by  a  numter  of  poems  which  have  so  far  appeared  only 
in  periodicals. 

In  a  recent  paper  on  "  The  Need  of  a  New  Copyright  Law,"  Mr.  George  P. 
Brett,  president  of  the  Macmillan  Company,  expressed  his  conviction  that  the 
agitation  in  f.-ivor  of  perpetual  copyright  is  a  mistake.  He  suggested  that  our 
present  duration  of  copyright  (twenty-eight  years,  with  a  renewal  for  fourteen 
years)  is,  if  anything,  too  long  ;  but  declared  strongly  for  a  revision  of  the  pres- 
ent defective  and  contradictory  laws  on  the  subject.  To  this  end  lie  would  liave 
a  commission  appointed  to  study  the  whole  subject,  and  to  bring  before  Congress 
a  measure  which  would  do  away  with  the  present  uncertainties  and  ambiguities. 
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SCIENCE    AND    INVENTION. 


A   MODERN    RIP   VAN   WINKLE. 

THE  case  of  a  woman  who  slept  for  twenty  consecutive  years, 
the  longest  period  of  sleep  that  has  been  observed  up  to  the 
present  time,  is  reported  by  the  French  neurologist,  M.  Lance- 
reaux.  in  the  Bulletin  de  VAcaddmie  de  Midecine  (Paris,  March  8). 

The  patient,  described  as  Marguerite  B ,  was  of  a  neurotic  and 

hysterical  family,  and  had  always  been  dehcate  and  nervous.  On 
May  31,  1883,  following  a  severe  fright,  she  was  seized  with  violent 
attacks  of  hysteria,  lasting  about  twenty-four  hours,  after  which 
she  fell  into  the  profound  sleep  above  mentioned,  which  was  inter- 
rupted every  month  or  ever>'  month  and  a  half  by  sudden  con- 
vulsive attacks.  During  this  time  she  was  kept  alive  entirely  by 
injections  of  nourishment.  The  writer  thus  describes  her  awaken- 
ing, which  occurred  just  before  her  death  at  the  end  of  her  twenty 
years'  sleep : 

"  On  May  23,  1903,  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  .  .  .  the  pa- 
tient was  suddenly  seized  with  a  crisis  of  hysteria  similar  to  that 
of  the  beginning  of  her  pathologic  state,  .  .  .  On  the  24th,  a  new 
convulsion  lasted  nearly  four  hours  without  interruption.  .  .  . 
The  patient,  without  being  positively  awakened,  succeeded  in 
moving  herself  and  raising  herself  on  the  bed. 

"  On  the  following  day,  the  25th,  the  convulsive  movements  were 

not  renewed.     M.   B passed  her  hand  before  her  eyes  as  if  to 

remove  a  veil,  then  opened  them,  appeared  to  see  and  to  hear,  and 
tried  to  recover  possession  of  herself  and  to  put  herself  in  com- 
munication with  the  exterior  world,  for  she  endeavored  to  under- 
stand some  words  which  a  priest  addressed  to  her. 

"On  the  26th,  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning,  she  is  more  awake, 
opens  her  eyes  upon  being  ordered  to  do  so,  reacts  to  pinching  of 
the  skin  of  the  arm,  and  says  in  a  weak  voice  that  she  has  been 
pinched.  .  .  .  The  attack  of  sleep  with  all  its  accessory  symptoms 
has  definitely  ceased 

"Then,  gradually  regaining  self-consciousness,  she  recognizes 
with  difficulty  the  persons  about  her.  She  is  informed  of  the 
present  date ;  but  she  has  trouble  at  first  to  recall  the  order  of 
succession  of  the  days.  .  .  .  Her  memory  is  carried  back  to  a  dis- 
tant period,  and  she  is  subconscious  of  a  blank  in  her  existence. 
She  asks  her  age ;  her  motlier,  subtracting  the  years  passed  in 
sleep,  tells  her  that  it  is  twenty-two  years,  and  presents  to  her.  as 
being  her  sister,  a  niece  born  the  evening  of  the  beginning  of  her 
sleep.  However,  it  is  difficult  for  her  to  enter  into  precise  details 
with  regard  to  past  events.  It  can  be  proven  that  she  has  lost  the 
remembrance  of  the  occurrences  immediately  preceding  her  sleep, 
while  she  has  retained  clearly  enough  the  memory  of  earlier  occur- 
rences. She  does  not  remember  either  having  been  sick  or  having 
had  her  teeth  extracted,  or  any  of  the  unusual  incidents  during  the 
■course  of  her  illness.  .  .  .  It  is  difficult  to  affirm  that  she  may  not 
have  been,  up  to  a  certain  point,  conscious  of  what  was  passing 
around  her.  Dr.  Li^geois,  who  had  occasion  to  visit  her  several 
years  before  her  death,  and  who  attempted  to  treat  her  by  sug- 
:gestion,  thinks  that  she  was  not  absolutely  unconscious,  and  the 
same  opinion  was  expressed  by  Dr.  Voisin,  by  Dr.  Salpetri^re, 
and  also  by  Dr.  Farez. 

"  Had  she  awakened  under  more  favorable  conditions,  ihe  pa- 
tient would  undoubtedly  have  gradually  recovered  her  memory. 
Indeed,  like  an  epileptic  after  an  attack,  she  was  absolutely  un- 
•conscious  of  the  circumstances  which  had  immediately  preceded 
her  crisis  of  sleep,  whereas  she  remembered  earlier  events  very 
well,  and  contirmed  also  the  opinion  of  Charcot,  according  to 
-whom  the  lethargic  sleep  was  only  a  modified  hystero-epileptic 
attack. 

"One  circumstance  which  particularly  impressed  Dr.  Charlier 

was  that,  on  her  awakening,   M.  B spoke  the  dialect  of  her 

childhood  and  not  that  of  the  years  which  preceded  her  attack. 
...  In  spite  of  the  psychic  modifications  resulting  from  this  ex- 
traordinary affection,  intelligence  was  restored  no  less  completely 
on  awakening,  and  the  patient  responded  clearly  to  questions  put 
to  her,  and  would  recall  on  the  following  day  what  had  happened 
to  her  in  the  evening." 

The  woman's  death  occurred  May  28,  1903,  the  third  day  after 
iher  awakening  from  her  continuous  sleep  of  twenty  years  and  two 


months.     With  regard  to  the  nature  of  protracted  sleep  in  this  and 
similar  cases,  M.  Lancereaux  comments  as  follows: 

"  Is  this  sleep  natural  sleep?  It  does  not  seem  so.  for  if  we  look 
at  the  eyes,  we  perceive  that  the  eyelids  are  palpitating,  blinking, 
agitated  by  little  quiverings,  or  by  throbbing,  and  if  they  are 
opened  it  is  common  to  find  a  sort  of  strabismus  which  does  not 
appertain  to  normal  sleep.  Besides,  the  silence  in  such  cases  is 
always  absolute,  for  noise  is  not  heard,  and  pinching  the  skin,  as 
well  as  the  most  diverse  tortures,  can  be  practised  without  the 
subject's  retaining  the  least  recollection  on  awakening. 

"  The  title  of  '  the  sleeper '  applied  to  this  patient  and  to  most 
of  the  patients  of  the  same  nature  is  not,  therefore,  exact,  since  it 
is  not  a  question  of  natural  sleep,  but  rather  of  a  pathologic  state 
which  manifestly  is  to  be  compared  to  the  state  of  hibernation  pe- 
culiar to  certain  animal  .species,  among  which,  at  a  given  moment, 
the  life  of  relation  and  the  vegetative  Hfe  are,  so  to  speak,  anni- 
hilated."—  Tratislaiion  made  for  Tv.'E.  Literary  Digest. 


EFFECT   OF  DARKNESS   ON    LIVING 
CREATURES. 

A  LABORATORY  was  founded  in  Paris  in  1896  for  the  special 
purpose  of  observing  the  influence  of  light  and  darkness 
upon  animals.  To  this  end,  part  of  it  is  underground,  being  situ- 
ated in  that  part  of  the  Catacombs  under  the  Jardin  des  Plantes, 
while  the  second  part  consists  of  an  aquarium  building  in  the  Zoo- 
logical Gardens.  In  the  first  portion  experiments  are  carried  out 
upon  animals  that  live  normally  in  the  light,  while  subterranean 
animals  are  observed  in  the  second  part,  being  exposed  to  daylight 
to  study  the  modifications  which  may  be  thus  brought  about.  An 
account  of  the  results  thus  obtained  has  just  been  given  by  M. 
Armand  Wx€.  whose  report  is  abstracted  in  The  Scientific  Ameri- 
can (April  23).     Says  this  paper: 

"Regarding  the  normal  animals  which  are  kept  in  the  dark, 
these  are  especially  the  Crustaceae,  Batrachians,  and  different 
varieties  of  fish.  The  crustaceans  showed  the  following  phenom- 
ena :  The  gray  pigment  disappears  by  patches  which  increase  in 
size  until  the  entire  disappearance  of,  the  color.  The  eye  remains 
normal  at  first,  but  after  a  year  it  becomes  slightly  modified  in  the 
forepart,  altho  upon  dissection  no  change  is  remarked  in  the  retina 
or  the  optic  nerves.  On  the  contrary,  the  organs  of  smell,  touch, 
and  taste  show  a  marked  hypertrophy  at  the  end  of  a  few  months. 
Their  length  increases  gradually  until  the  organs  have  their  dimen- 
sions tripled.  The  observations  seem  to  show  that  the  organs 
which  are  now  useless,  such  as  the  eye,  tend  to  subsist  for  a  con- 
siderable time,  and  this  explains  in  a  certain  degree  the  presence 
of  these  residual  organs  in  a  number  of  animals,  and  which  could 
not  be  accounted  for  except  by  this  conservative  action  of  the  or- 
ganism. The  parts  which  now  become  more  useful,  such  as  the 
hearing,  touch,  and  smell,  owing  to  the  disuse  of  the  eye,  take  at 
once  a  development  which  accords  with  their  increased  functions. 

"  In  the  case  of  the  fish  a  singular  phenomenon  was  obser\-ed. 
After  remaining  for  five  years  in  the  dark,  the  eye  of  an  eel  in- 
creased in  size  until  it  became  double  its  usual  volume.  This  fact 
would  appear  to  be  in  contradiction  to  the  preceding,  if  it  is  not 
remarked  that  the  optical  nervous  system  is  somewhat  reduced, 
showing  thus  that  the  hypertrophy  of  the  external  organ  will  no 
doubt  give  place  later  on  to  an  atrophy.  .  .  .  Another  fact  re- 
marked in  connection  with  the  fish  is  a  reduction  of  the  length  in 
the  dark.  In  the  case  of  twelve  gold  cyprins  six  were  placed  in 
the  Catacombs  and  six  in  the  light.  The  food  was  tlie  same  for 
the  two  portions.  After  two  years  the  specimens  kept  in  the  dark 
changed  their  color  to  a  pinkish-white.  Their  length  became  only 
one-half  that  of  the  second  lot.  which  retained  their  fine  red  tint. 

"  The  subterranean  animals  which  were  kept  in  the  light  in  order 
to  observe  the  modifications  which  might  occur  were  mainly  crus- 
taceans, obtained  from  the  Catacombs  and  elsewhere.  .  .  .  The 
crustaceans  lack  the  eye  and  optical  nervous  system — that  is.  all 
the  organs  which  are  capable  of  receiving  luminous  impressions. 
The  latter  specimens  have  the  eye  atrophied  and  covered  by  the 
general  tegument.  Nevertheless,  all  the  specimens  are  sensitive 
to  light  and  show  by  verj-  distinct  reactions  that  light  is  disagree- 
able to  them.  This  is  probably  not  a  direct  perception  of  the 
light,  but  a  sensation  of  a  chemical  order  which  is  transmitted 
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from  the  pigment  cells  to  the  brain  by  the  general  nervous  system. 
In  fact,  after  several  months'  experiment,  the  Proteus  commences 
to  assume  a  color :  at  first  this  is  light  and  diffused,  then  it  be- 
comes darker,  ending  in  a  violet-black  coloration  with  occasionally 
a  series  of  small  yellow  patches,  except  under  the  head  and  body, 
which  remain  white.  With  the  crustaceans  the  action  is  much 
slower  and  as  yet  only  slight  black  patches  have  appeared  on  the 
skin.  It  is  expected  to  make  a  series  of  experiments  upon  mam- 
mals in  the  underground  laboratory  as  soon  as  a  good  system  of 
ventilation  is  installed  in  order  to  supply  the  necessary  fresh  air." 


A    PHILOSOPHER'S   STORY   OF   HIS   LIFE. 

THE  Autobiography  of  Herbert  Spencer,  which  has  just  been 
published  in  two  large  volumes,  is  pronounced  by  all  the 
critics  the  most  notable  book  of  its  kind  issued  this  year.  Natu- 
rally the  reviewers  have  all  tried  to  see  in  it,  first  of  all,  traces  of 
Spencer's  scientific  method.  Says  a  writer  in  the  Philadelphia 
Press : 

"  No  review  can  do  justice  to  the  book  that  does  not  consider  it 
first  as  a  '  natural  history  '  of  the  author,  the  master  thinker  of  his 
times  and  one  of  the  greatest  intellectual  forces  of  all  time. 
Nothing  could  be  more  logical  than  that  he  who  applied  the  doc- 
trine of  organic  evolution  to  everything  in  mind  and  nature  should 
also  make  a  scientific  study  of  himself  and  his  philosophy  as  a 
natural  product  of  evolution.  In  pursuing  this  remarkable  inves- 
tigation he  is  guided  by  '  one  significant  truth,'  that '  in  the  genesis 
of  a  system  of  thought  the  emotional  nature  is  a  large  factor,  per- 
haps as  large  a  factor  as  the  intellectual  nature.'  " 

In  like  manner  the  critic  of  the  Boston  Evening  Transcript 
writes : 

"It  is.  of  course,  needless  to  say  that  the  student  of  the  synthetic 
philosophy  will  have  no  difficulty  in  recognizing  Herbert  Spencer's 
mind  and  hand  in  this  distinctive  autobiography.  It  is  not  a  liter- 
ary achievement  in  any  sense.  It  is  merely  the  story  of  a  life  and 
of  a  life  work  which  have  had  a  great  influence  upon  the  trend  of 
modem  thought.  For  his  autobiographical  purposes,  Spencer 
divides  his  life  into  two  grand  divisions,  dealing  (i)  with  his  ances- 
try, his  early  life  and  his  professional  career  as  an  engineer,  and 
(2)  with  his  work  as  a  writer  and  philosopher 

"  Yet  this  autobiography  possesses  a  human  interest  apart  from 
its  mere  self-exposition  of  a  philosophical  mind.  It  reveals 
Spencer  as  a  ver>'  notable  figure,  and  its  introspective  searchings 
of  heart  and  mind  are  alive  with  a  vivacity  and  humor  scarcely  to 
be  expected  from  the  author  of  '  The  Data  of  Ethics.'  His  ac- 
quaintanceship with  many  celebrated  contemporary  figures  in  art, 
science,  politics,  and  letters,  his  unconventional  ways  of  life,  his 
quaint  and  unattractive  personality',  all  give  a  background  of  over- 
whelming interest  to  this  autobiography.  It  is  not  a  great  literary 
work,  but  it  is  a  great  essay  in  mental  development." 

Writing  in  The  Times  Saturday  Review  (New  York)  on  "  Spen- 
cer's View  of  Life,"  Joseph  O'Connor  says: 

"This  book  will  always  be  of  importance,  for,  tho  the  influence 
of  Herbert  Spencer  seems  to  be  waning,  he  was  a  great  and  orig- 
inal thinker,  and  his  system  of  philosophy,  whether  it  stands  or 
falls,  has  bent  the  thought  of  a  generation  and  will  keep  a  position 
of  commanding  interest.  The  autobiography  is  the  natural  his- 
tory of  a  philosopher,  which  aims  at  tracing  the  sources  of  his 
physical  and  intellectual  characteristics,  the  process  of  his  educa- 
tion in  school  and  in  life,  and  the  genesis  of  the  evolutionary  ideas 
set  forth  in  his  works;  and  therein  all  its  value  lies 

"  In  the  nature  of  the  case  the  book  is  full  of  egotism  ;  and  yet, 
tho  egotism  is  self- revelation,  it  does  not  suggest  Spencer's  indi- 
viduality. It  is  too  vague  and  abstract.  There  are  intellectual 
entities  everywhere,  but  no  people;  so  that,  as  one  reads,  the  wit- 
ticism of  Marian  Evans  comes  to  mind.  He  was  talking  to  her, 
after  a  return  from  a  fishing  tour  in  .Scotland,  of  his  success  with 
flies  that  he  had  made,  not  in  accordance  with  the  nice  theories  of 
experts  as  to  what  attracts  salmon  or  sea  trout,  but  in  the  belief 
that  these  fish  do  not  discriminate,  and  rise,  when  hungry,  to  any- 
thing that  looks  like  a  fly.  '  My  aim,'  he  .said,  '  was  to  make  the 
best  average  representation  of  an  insect  buzzing  on  the  surface  of 
the  water.'    '  Yes,'  she  answered,  '  you  have  such  a  passion  for 


generalizing  that  you  even  fish  with  a  generalization.'  This  is 
saying  in  jest  what  the  critic  has  striven  to  say  formally.  Huxley 
put  the  same  impression  with  even  more  subtlety.  He  said  in  the 
discussion  of  a  tragedy,  when  some  one  quoted  Spencer's  opinion  : 
'  Oh,  you  know  Spencer's  idea  of  a  tragedy  is  a  deduction  killed 
by  a  fact.'" 

Miss  Evans  ("  George  Eliot  ")  was  apparently  Spencer's  most  inti- 
mate friend  among  women,  and  her  name  appears  more  than  once 
in  his  pages.  His  craniometrical  description  of  her  is  character- 
istic : 

"  Her  head  was  larger  than  is  usual  in  women.  It  had,  more- 
over, a  peculiarity  distinguishing  it  from  most  heads,  whether 
feminine  or  masculine — namely,  that  its  contour  was  ver>'  regular. 
Usually  heads  have  here  and  there  either  flat  places  or  slight  hol- 
lows, but  her  head  was  everywhere  convex." 

In  like  manner,  too,  he  treats  of  his  other  friends,  as  if  they 
were  "  specimens  "  of  some  kind.  Says  The  Evening  Posfs  re- 
viewer: 

"  A  terrible  frankness  was  always  Mr.  Spencer's  foible.  As  he 
says,  he  had  '  a  constitutional  lack  of  reticence.'  He  does  not  in 
the  least  spare  himself;  and  his  kindred  and  friends  he  writes 
about  with  a  sublime  impartiality — a  sort  of  scientific  detachment, 
as  if  they  were  so  many  beetles,  with  pins  stuck  through  them,  on 
cards,  and  he  the  appointed  lecturer  on  their  structure,  habits,  and 
abnormalities.  He  is  transparently  honest  through  all.  Never  did 
a  man  set  out  to  tell  the  whole  story  of  his  life  with  a  calmer  de- 
termination to  keep  back  nothing  essential.  And  yet  we  find  him 
confessing  half-way  through,  as  if  in  despair :  'At  first  sight  it 
seems  possible  for  one  who  narrates  his  own  life  and  draws  his 
own  portrait  to  be  quite  truthful;  but  it  proves  to  be  impossible. 
There  are  various  media  which  distort  things  seen  through  them, 
and  an  autobiography  is  a  medium  which  produces  some  irremedi- 
able distortions.'  " 

Another  interesting  trait  shown  in  the  autobiography  is  Spencer's 
liberal-mindedness.     Says  The  Evening  Post : 

"  He  doubtless  had  a  certain  sense  of  humor;  but  some  forms  of 
playful  or  rhetorical  exaggeration  went  sadly  astray  with  him. 
Thus  he  comes  upon  Mr.  Mozley  declaring  that  Spencer's  works 
are  an  '  imposing  system  which  occupies  several  yards  of  shelf  in 
most  public  libraries.'  Whereupon  the  severe  autobiographer  ob- 
serves, with  all  gravity  :  '  The  least  number  connoted  by  the  word 
'  several '  is  three,  and  at  the  time  Mr.  Mozley  wrote  the  volumes 
I  had  published  occupied  twenty-one  inches,  or  less  than  a  fifth.' 
Another  instance  of  the  same  sort  of  thing  is  seen  in  Spencer's 
protest  against  a  phrase  of  Huxley's.  That  writer,  who  did  not 
always  feel  it  necessary  to  measure  his  words,  had  spoken  in  a  let- 
ter of  the  fact  that  he  used  to  read  Spencer's  proofs,  and  added  : 
'  There  is  no  telling  how  many  brilliant  speculations  I  have  been 
the  means  of  choking  in  an  embryonic  state.'  This  would  never 
do  for  the  literal  author  of  '  First  Principles.'  Tho  eighty  years 
of  age  when  this  letter  of  Huxley's  was  published,  he  looked  up 
his  manuscript,  found  that  there  were  not  more  than  '  four  pas- 
sages of  a  speculative  kind  '  that  had  disappeared  in  '  three  vol- 
umes,' and  reported  to  Leonard  Huxley.  The  latter,  with  what 
feelings  may  be  imagined,  made  due  correction  in  The  Athencru/n, 
tho  he  could  not  resist  adding  that '  epistolary  humor  is  not  always 
to  be  taken  literally.'  That  doctrine,  however,  Spencer  would 
have  died  before  admitting.  Perhaps  his  constant  annoyance  at 
being  himself  misunderstood— by  Mill,  by  Martineau,  and  by 
countless  others — was  somehow  bound  up  with  this  insensitiveness 
to  the  humorously  exaggerated." 

A  similar  tendency  is  shown  in  the  following  incident  cited  by  a 
critic  in  The  Herald  (New  York) : 

"He  had  at  one  time  contemplated  emigrating  to  New  Zealand. 
He  had  discussed  the  matter  with  friends  of  like  mind. 

"'Averse  to  unmethodic  ways  of  judging,  it  occurred  to  me  that 
aid  might  be  had  by  making  a  rough  numerical  valuation  of  the 
several  ends  in  life  which  might  b«  respectively  better  achieved, 
these  by  staying  at  home  and  those  by  emigrating;  and  that  by 
adding  up  the  numbers  on  each  side  totals  would  be  obtained 
whicli  would  yield  more  trustworthy  ideas  of  the  relative  advan- 
tages than  mere  unaided  contemplation.' 

"He  has  preserved  the  estimates  then  made.    Among  the  po- 
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tential  advantages  of  New  Zealand  he  puts  marriage,  rating  it  at 
loo.  The  next  highest  figure  is  also  on  the  New  Zealand  side,  but 
it  is  only  '40,  better  health.'  Arithmetically  stated,  the  highest 
advantage  he  conceived  of  as  offered  by  a  continued  residence  in 
England  was  '  30,  intercourse  with  relations.'  The  implication, 
he  points  out,  is  decided  enough. 

" '  The  relative  values  assigned  make  it  clear  that  a  state  of  celi- 
bacy was  far  from  my  ideal.'  " 

That  Spencer's  chief  concern  in  this  book  was  to  give  a  scien- 
tific explanation  of  hfs  career,  and  that  his  account  of  his  ancestry, 
environment,  and  education  goes  far  toward  accounting  for  the 
whole,  is  The  Evening  Post's  conclusion.     It  says  : 

"  We  see  the  tendency  to  question  ever>-thing  and  to  mend  every- 
thing to  be  a  well-marked  family  trait.  A  bom  tinker  and  con- 
triver, Spencer  had,  in  his  engineering  years,  a  passion  to  improve 
on  every  tool  and  appliance,  from  an  air-pump  to  a  fishing-rod. 
His  thirst  for  causes;  his  coolly  skeptical  fronting  of  every -day 
conventional  or  superstitious  beliefs,  and  of  the  most  sacred  relig- 
ious convictions  alike;  his  generalizing  intellect;  his  heroic  de- 
termination to  speak  the  word  given  him  at  the  cost  of  friendship 
and  health ;  his  zeal  for  social  and  political  betterment  as  well  as 
for  truer  thinking — all  this  is  set  before  us  in  a  way  to  reinforce 
admiration  and  to  renew  the  personal  stimulus  which  Spencer  un- 
doubtedly imparted,  and  still  imparts,  tho  in  a  less  degree,  to  so 
many  and  such  differing  minds — from  Lewes  to  Stevenson.  The 
tense  purpose  with  which  Spencer  wrought  through  so  many  years 
of  invalidism  to  persuade  the  world  to  change,  was  as  fine  as  was 
the  philosophic  poise  into  which  he  passed  when  his  work  was 
done,  and  which  led  him  to  be  reconciled  to  the  fact  that  the  tough 
old  world  had  not  changed  as  rapidly  as  he  had  hoped  it  would." 


DO    EARTHQUAKES  THROW  THE   MAGNETIC 
POLES  OUT  OF   PLACE? 

IT  has  been  known  for  some  time  that  the  earth's  poles  are  not 
fixed  points.  Their  position  is  continually  varying  within 
slight  limits,  so  that  if  an  adventurous  explorer  should  stand  on 
the  North  Pole  to-morrow  he  would  have  to  go  elsewhere  to  per- 
form the  same  feat  next  year.  This  polar  motion  was  first  revealed 
several  years  ago,  as  readers  of  The  Literary  Digest  will  re- 
member, by  the  discovery  that  the  latitudes  of  places  on  the  earth's 
surface  are  continually  varj^ing.  All  other  possible  explanations 
of  this  phenomenon  having  been  proved  untenable,  astronomers 
now  agree  that  it  is  due  to  actual  shifting  of  the  poles,  and  hence 
of  the  equator,  the  base  line  from  which  latitudes  are  measured. 
The  assignment  of  a  cause  of  this  phenomenon  is  complicated  by 
the  fact  that  the  polar  motion  appears  to  be  very  irregular.  It  has 
recently  been  suggested  that  a  principal  factor  may  be  the  dis- 
placement of  masses  of  the  earth's  crust,  due  to  earthquakes. 
This  and  other  phases  of  the  problem  are  discussed  in  La  A'ature 
(April  16)  by  M.  A.  de  Lapparent,  of  the  Paris  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences, in  an  article,  entitled  "The  Wandering  Poles."  Says  this 
writer : 

"  The  constant  displacement  oi  the  poles  having  been  proved 
and  measured,  it  remains  to  ascertain  to  what  causes  it  seems 
reasonable  to  attribute  them. 

"There  is  one  that  immediately  suggests  itself  to  the  mind. 
Mechanics  teaches  us  that  the  axis  of  rotation  of  a  solid  on  which 
constant  exterior  forces  are  acting  can  not  change  unless  the  solid 
itself  is  not  invariable— that  is,  unless  the  distribution  of  its  ele- 
ments is  susceptible  of  modification. 

"  Now  we  know  that  there  are  taking  place  on  the  surface  of  the 
globe  displacements  of  material  of  considerable  importance. 
Glaciers  advance  or  recede,  snow  melts,  ice  that  has  accumulated 
at  the  poles  is  transported  to  lower  latitudes;  continents  daily  lose 
their  substance,  which  is  little  by  little  washed  into  the  ocean.  It 
is  thus  quite  reasonable  to  think  that  these  changes  in  the  distri- 
bution of  terrestrial  material  may  suffice  to  explain  the  slight  dis- 
placement of  the  poles  that  has  been  noted. 

"  Only  in  this  case  it  would  seem  that  the  period  of  displacement 
should  be  aimual,  and  should  present  few  differences  from  one 


year  to  another.  How,  then,  does  it  happen,  first  that  the  yearly 
curve  is  not  a  closed  one,  and,  second,  that  the  pole  should  have 
been  so  far  removed  from  its  mean  position  in  1898  while  in  1900 
it  kept  so  near  that  position? 

"Here  comes  in  an  observation  made  in  1902  by  Prof.  Milne  be- 
fore the   Royal  Geographical   Society  and  already  noted  by  the 
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POLAR  DISPLACEMENT. 


1895-1899. 


1899-I903. 


same  scientist  in  1893  in  The  Japanese  Seistnological  Journal .  It 
is  that  a  relation  exists — at  least  statistically — between  the  degree 
of  variations  of  latitude  and  the  frequency  of  great  earthquakes. 

"  Consider  the  curve  described  during  a  year  by  the  pole  and  de- 
velop it  on  a  straight  line  on  the  scale  adopted  in  the  figures.  We 
shall  thus  obtain  a  certain  length,  which  will  be  that  of  the  path 
traversed  by  the  pole,  or  its  total  displacement.  Now  notice  the 
table  prepared  in  1902  by  Professor  Milne  : 


Years. 


1895. 
1896. 


No.  of 

violent 

earthquakes. 


Total 

displacement 

of  the  pole. 


q 

44  or  47 
50 


0.55" 
0.91" 
1.07" 
0.79- 


"With  the  exception  of  the  number  found  for  1898,  this  table 
shows  a  sort  of  proportionality  between  the  number  of  violent 
shocks  and  the  polar  displacement.  Later  M.  Cancani  showed 
that  the  figure  0.79  '  depended  on  a  defective  measurement  and 
should  be  1.03  ',  which  would  make  the  proportionality  still  more 
evident. 

"  As  for  several  years  past  the  study  of  earthquakes  has  been 
making  great  progress,  AL  Cancani,  who  is  chief  of  a  section  of 
the  Meteorological  Institute  at  Rome,  has  proposed  to  verify 
Milne's  rule  for  the  years  between  1899  and  1902.  *  .  .  This  is  his 
result : 


Years. 


1899. 
1900, 
19D1. 
igo2. 


Polar 
displace- 
ments. 


0.72- 
0.32" 
0.53' 
0.97' 


"  Here  the  agreement  is  quite  remarkable. 

"  Must  we  conclude  that  there  is  a  relation  of  cause  and  effect 
between  the  two  phenomena.''  Since  great  seismic  disturbances 
result,  apparently,  from  movements  that  take  place  in  the  earth's 
crust,  an  oceanic  region  sinking  while  a  neighboring  continental 
region  tends  to  rise,  is  it  not  natural  that  this  factor  should  con- 
tribute effectively  to  the  change  of  distribution  of  terrestrial  mass, 
and,  consequently,  affect  the  position  of  the  axis  conjointly  with 
the  annual  exterior  causes? 

"  To  accept  this  conclusion  as  demonstrated  would  perhaps  be  a 
little  hasty.  We  can  not  deny,  however,  its  great  probability.  In 
any  case  tlie  subject  merits  persevering  study.  It  would  be  de- 
cidedly interesting  if  obser\ation  of  the  stars,  the  basis  ot  the  de- 
termination of  latitudes,  should  thus  become  an  indirect  method 
of  '  auscultation  '  of  the  terrestrial  globe,  enabling  us  to  detect 
variations  in  its  crust.  This  would  rehabilitate  the  astrologer  of 
whom  Lafontaine  tells  us,  for  in  this  case  observation  overhead 
might  not  be  a  bad  method  at  all  of  finding  out  what  is  going  on 
beneath  our  feet!" — Translation  made  for  The  Literary 
Digest. 
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AUTOMATIC   GATE-KEEPER   AT  THE  WORLD'S 

FAIR. 

THE  coin-receiving  device  used  at  the  entrance  of  the  St. 
Louis  Fair,  in  connection  with  the  ordinary  registering 
turnstiles,  is  so  arranged  that  the  turnstile  will  be  locked  except 
when  a  proper  coin  is  placed  in  the  machine,  when  it  admits  one 
person,  automatically  locking  again  until  the  next  coin  is  placed  in 
it.  The  following  description  is  quoted  from  T]ie  World's  Fair 
Bulletin  : 

"The  machine  consists  of  a  stout  oak  box  or  pedestal,  thirty- 
three  inches  high  by  eleven  inches  square,  capped  by  a  heavy  iron 
casting,  which  supports  the  working  parts  of  the  machine. 

"  On  top  of  the  cap  is  the  head  for  receiving  the  coin.  This  is  a 
heavy  brass  frame  supporting  vertically  two  pieces  of  plate  glass 
between  which  the  coin  falls,  being  introduced  through  a  brass 
hopper  at  the  top.  This  glass  and  brass  head  is  about  nine  inches 
high  from  the  iron  cap  of  the  pedestal,  and  where  the  coin  is  intro- 
duced into  the  hopper  has  a  polished  brass  table  about  seven  by 
three  and  a  half  inches  square,  which  is  used  by  the  gateman  for 
sounding  any  doubtful  coin  which  may  be  presented  to  him. 

"  fVom  the  side  of  the  machine  next  to  the  turnstile  there  pro- 
jects a  latch  which  normally  prevents  the  turnstile  from  turning 
forward  so  as  to  admit  a  person.  When,  however,  the  proper  coin 
is  deposited  in  the  hopper  at  the  top  of  the  machine,  it  falls  be- 
tween the  two  plates  of  glass  until  it  strikes  a  device  by  means  of 
which  an  eleciric  circuit  is  completed:  this  operates  a  lock  on  the 
inside  of  the  machine,  releasing  the  projecting  latch  and  allowing 
one  person  to  pass  through  the  gate. 

"  The  machine  is  so  constructed  that  should  several  coins  of  the 
right  denomination  be  dropped  in  at  the  same  time  it  will  admit 
just  as  many  people  as  have  been  paid  for.  and  will  then  automat- 
ically lock  itself  until  more  money  is  deposited. 

"  On  the  inside  of  the  pedestal  is  a  registering  device  which 
counts  each  coin  as  it  is  deposited  in  the  locked  receptacle  pro- 
vided for  that  purpose. 

"  The  general  appearance  of  the  machine  gives  the  impression 
of  strength  and  durability,  and  at  the  same  time  sufficient  care  has 
been  given  to  appearance.  The  wooden  pedestal  is  finished  as 
black  Flemish  oak,  the  iron  cap  is  covered  by  an  enamel  of  Tuscan 
red.  and  the  brass  work  has  in  part  a  polished  and  in  part  a  dipped 
finish. 

"  The  whole  machine  is  strongly  bolted  to  the  floor  in  proper 
position  in  relation  to  the  turnstile  which  it  controls." 


An   Attempt  to  Cure   Blindness  with    Radium— 

The  German  press  announced  in  March  last  that  Professor  Lon- 
don was  occupied  in  St.  Petersburg  in  studying  the  effects  of 
radium  rays  on  blind  eyes,  and  that  he  had  hopes  by  this  means  of 
restoring  the  power  of  sight.  The  Emperor  William  became  in- 
terested in  these  researches,  and  the  German  Minister  of  Public 
Instruction  requested  Professor  Greeff,  director  of  the  eye  clinic 
at  La  Charitd,  to  study  the  effects  of  radium  on  healthy  and  dis- 
eased eyes  and  report  thereon.  In  the  last  number  of  the  Deutsche 
inedicinische  IVochenschrift,  Professor  Greeff  describes  his  experi- 
ments, which  are  thus  noticed  in  the  New  York  Uerald  (European 
edition): 

"  As  regards  the  effect  of  radium  on  healthy  eyes,  he  shows  that 
this  is  first  apparent  when  the  radium  preparation  is  brought  within 
about  ID  centimeters  [4  inches]  of  the  eye.  The  eye  then  suddenly 
becomes  aware  of  a  strange,  faint,  pale-green  luminosity  which 
gets  dimmer  as  the  preparation  is  withdrawn.  The  patient  is  un- 
able to  say  whence  the  rays  proceed.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
illumination  the  retina  is  not  immediately  affected  by  the  rays — the 
effect  of  light  is  created  by  the  fact  that  certain  parts  of  the  eye, 
especially  the  crystalline  lens,  are  rendered  fluorescent  by  the  ra- 
dium, and  of  this  the  retina  becomes  conscious.  In  regard  to  the 
action  of  radium  rays  on  blind  eyes,  says  Professor  Greeff,  we 
must,  before  all,  take  into  consideration  their  condition — whether 
completely  sightless  or  still  in  po.sscssion  of  some  remnant  of 
vision.  The  latter  are  generally  classed  as  blind  because  their 
powers  of  sight  are  so  limited  that  they  are,  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses, the  same.     Physiologically,  however,  there  is  a  consider- 


able difference  in  so  far  as  in  one  case  there  is  a  consciousness  of 
light,  in  the  other  none. 

Professor  London  neglected  to  test  the  patient's  consciousness 
of  light  in  each  case,  whence  it  followed  that  the  blind  persons 
whom  he  tried  with  radium  rays  furnished  negative  or  contra- 
dictory data.  If  by  chance  he  fell  upon  a  patient  who  still  pos- 
•sessed  a  vestige  of  sight,  the  patient  was  able  to  perceive  the  effect 
of  the  radium.  Professor  London  then  tried,  by  presenting  shadow 
pictures,  letters,  etc.,  on  a  transparent  screen  illuminated  by 
radium  to  bring  these  objects  within  comprehension  of  the  blind 
patient.  By  this  means  the  eye  of  a  blind  man  still  able  to  distin- 
guish light  from  darkness  gained  the  sensation  of  being  able  to  see 
large  objects.  This  sensation— and  this  is  the  decisive  factor — 
can  be  also  obtained  by  the  substitution  for  the  radium  and  the 
fluorescent  screen  of  a  petroleum  lamp  and  a  dark  shade.  He  has, 
therefore,  come  to  the  conclusion  that  radium  rays  have  no  specific 
effect." 


Wild  White  Blackberries.— Our  recent  description,  taken 
from  77/1?  Strand  Magazine,  of  the  success  of  a  Californian  plant- 
breeder  in  producing  white  blackberries  has  elicited  the  following 
information  from  Prof.  Milton  W.  Humphreys,  of  the  University 
of  \'irginia,  who  writes  us  under  date  of  April  16 : 

"  It  may  interest  your  readers  to  know  that  white  blackberries 
grow  naturally,  and  can  not  be  called  very  rare  in  the  mountains 
on  the  western  borders  of  Virginia.  At  '  Nimrod  Hall,'  on  the 
Cowpasture  River,  white  blackberries  grow  within  fifty  yards  of 
some  of  the  cottages.  The  ordinary  blackberry  turns  from  green 
to  red  and  then  to  black.  The  white  variety  turns  from  green  to 
almost  pure  white,  and  then  to  a  very  pale  cream  color,  being  con- 
siderably nearer  a  pure  white  than  are  the  white  strawberries 
which  abound  in  certain  sections  of  W^est  Virginia." 


SCIENCE   BREVITIES. 

"Sir  Benjamin  Ward  Richardson  found,  after  long  experiments  and 
practise,"  says  T/ie  Medical  Times,  "  that  64°  Fahr.  is  the  best  temperature  in 
which  to  conduct  mental  labor.  If  the  temperature  falls  below  this  the  mind 
becomes  drowsy  and  inactive,  and  if  it  rises  much  above  there  is  a  relaxed  state 
of  the  body  and  mind  which  soon  leads  to  fatigue  and  exhaustion.  It  is  im- 
portant that  the  temperature  be  the  same  in  all  parts  of  the  room  and  that  it  be 
steadily  maintained." 

The  dire  effects  of  the  hard  winter,  says  The  Railway  Age,  are  more  evident 
in  the  used-up  condition  of  motive  power  than  at  any  previous  time  in  railroad 
history.  "  On  the  Pennsylvania  lines  this  is  very  apparent  in  the  engines  now  in 
shops  and  in  waiting  for  treatment.  The  Altoona  plant  is  pressed  to  its  capacity, 
and  the  road  is  sending  the  overflow  to  outside  shops  for  repairs.  The  purchase 
of  one  thousand  new  engines  in  the  past  two  years  was  a  wise  provision  of  the 
management  to  prepare  for  the  enormous  increase  of  tonnage  then  in  sight,  and 
was  a  fortunate  investment,  otherwise  the  wheels  would  have  been  locked  tight 
in  icy  fetters.  The  severity  of  the  winter  has  put  over  20  per  cent,  of  the  5,000 
engines  of  the  road  in  a  condition  requiring  extensive  repairs." 

The  possibility  of  melting  carbon  and  maintaining  it  in  the  liquid  condition 
has  been  demonstrated  by  Dr.  A.  Ludwig,  says  The  Scientific  American. 
"  The  heating  was  effected  under  great  pressure  in  the  electric  furnace,  and  a 
curious  phenomenon  noticed  at  1,500  atmospheres  was  that  after  a  brief  failure 
of  the  arc,  the  current  refused  to  pass  even  when  the  voltage  was  much  increased. 
It  is  supposed  that  as  the  carbon  passed  into  liquid  and  transparent  state,  it  as- 
sumed a  rare  allotropic  form,  becoming  a  non-conductor.  The  test  was  too  brief 
for  a  study  of  this  condition,  but  was  made  to  include  a  sudden  cooling  of  the 
molten  carbon  by  a  flooding  with  water  of  the  interior  of  the  pressure  vessel. 
Tho  minute  diamonds  were  recognized  in  the  gray  powder  thus  obtained,  the  re- 
sult was  not  wholly  satisfactory." 

The  Sun  as  a  Cause  of  Disease.— "In  these  days,  in  which  so  much  is 
being  wTitten  of  the  stimulant  and  beneficial  action  of  the  actinic  rays  of  the 
sun,  it  is  but  natural,"  says  The  Medical  News,  "that  the  reverse  of  the  picture 
should  also  find  a  i)ainter.  Finsen,  indeed,  who  has  been  the  pioneer  in  the 
therapeutic  application  of  these  rays,  was  also  the  one  to  initiate  the  reaction,  by 
his  studies  on  smallpox  and  light,  and  on  sunburn.  Professor  Fermi  has  pursued 
this  latter  line  of  investigation  experimentally  upon  a  large  number  of  human 
subjects  and  with  most  interesting  results.  I?y  exposing  his  '  material '  to  the 
direct  sunlight  for  varying  periods  of  time  he  was  able,  in  a  large  precentage  of 
cases,  to  produce  the  following  set  of  symptoms,  which  often  persisted  over  many 
days:  Cephalalgia,  dryness  of  the  nasal  mucosa,  snuffing,  coryza,  pharyngitis, 
weariness,  slight  conjunctivitis,  dryness  ot  the  lips,  fever,  pseudo-influenza,  con- 
stipation, insomnia,  epistaxis,  various  pains.  This  congeries  of  symptoms  seems 
not  very  formidable,  yet  it  induces  the  author  to  conclude,  from  the  observed 
coincidence  of  meteorological  conditions  and  of  certain  diseases,  that  exposure  to 
the  sun's  rays  is  a  predisposing  factor  in  coryza,  influenza,  hay  fever,  and  epi- 
demic meningitis.  A  curious  element  to  the  fact  that  only  53  per  cent,  of  the 
persons  under  experiment  found  the  exix)sure  disagreeable,  while  the  others,  not- 
withstanding the  subsequent  ill  effects,  enjoyed  it." 
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THE    RELIGIOUS    WORLD. 


HERBERT   SPENCER, 

At  the  age  of  thirty-eight. 


HERBERT   SPENCER'S   ATTITUDE   TOWARD 
RELIGIOUS   FAITH. 

'  I  "HE  Autobiography  of  Herbert  Spencer,  now  hailed  as  tlie 

-*-       book  of  the  spring  season,  and  by  some  reviewers  as  a  feat 

of  self-revelation  only  second  to  that  of  Rousseau's  "  Confessions," 

contains  a  few,  but  these  highly  significant,  passages  concerning  his 

attitude  toward  religious 
faith.  Long  known  to 
be  one  of  negation,  this 
attitude,  revealed  in  its 
inceptive  and  reflective 
stages,  appears,  at  least 
in  the  former  stage,  as 
something  that  might 
be  described  as  tem- 
peramental rather  than 
rational.  His  parents 
and  immediate  relatives 
were  Wesleyans,  of  a 
strong  and  narrow  re- 
ligious observance . 
When  Herbert,  having 
passed  the  age  of  eight- 
een, was  absent  at 
Worcester,  where  he 
had  entered  upon  his 
early  engineering  pro- 
fession, his  father,  a 
man  of  intellectual  ca- 
pacity, wrote  to  him,  calling  his  attention  to  religious  questions 
and  attempting  to  arouse  his  religious  feelings.  Says  the  son  con- 
cerning these  letters  :  "  So  far  as  I  can  remember,  they  met  with 
no  response,  simply  from  inability'  to  say  anything  which  would  be 
satisfactor}'  to  him,  without  being  insincere."  Continuing  with  an 
analysis  of  his  own  state  of  mind,  he  writes  : 

"  How  had  this  state  of  mind,  unlike  that  general  throughout  our 
family,  arisen?  There  were,  probably,  several  causes.  In  child- 
hood the  learning  of  hymns,  always,  in  common  with  other  rote- 
learning,  disagreeable  to  me,  did  not  tend  to  beget  any  sympathy 
with  the  ideas  they  contained ;  and  the  domestic  religious  observ- 
ances on  Sunday  evenings,  added  to  those  of  the  day,  instead  of 
tending  to  foster  the  feeling  usually  looked  for.  did  the  reverse. 
As  already  indicated  in  Part  I.,  my  father  had.  partly  no  doubt  by 
nature  and  partly  as  a  result  of  experience,  a  repugnance  to  priestly 
rule  and  priestly  ceremonies.  This  repugnance  I  sympathized 
with  :  my  nature  being,  indeed,  still  more  than  his  perhaps,  averse 
to  ecclesiasticism.  Most  likely  the  aversion  conspired  with  other 
causes  to  alienate  me  from  ordinary  forms  of  religious  worship. 

"  Memory  does  not  tell  me  the  extent  of  my  divergence  from 
current  beliefs.  There  had  not  taken  place  any  pronounced  rejec- 
tion of  them,  but  they  were  slowly  losing  their  hold.  Their  hold 
had,  indeed,  never  been  very  decided  :  '  the  creed  of  Christendom  ' 
being  evidently  alien  to  my  nature,  both  emotional  and  intellec- 
tual. To  many,  and  apparently  to  most,  religious  worship  yields 
a  species  of  pleasure.  To  me  it  never  did  so — unless,  indeed,  I 
count  as  such  the  emotion  produced  by  sacred  music.  A  sense  of 
combined  grandeur  and  sweetness  excited  by  an  anthem,  with 
organ  and  cathedral  architecture  to  suggest  the  idea  of  power,  was 
then,  and  always  has  been,  strong  in  me — as  strong,  probably,  as 
in  most — stronger  than  in  many.  But  the  expressions  of  adoration 
of  a  personal  being,  the  utterance  of  laudations,  and  the  humble 
professions  of  obedience,  never  found  in  me  any  echoes.  Hence, 
when  left  to  myself,  as  at  Worcester  and  previously  in  London,  I 
spent  my  Sundays  either  in  reading  or  in  country  walks. 

"  In  those  days  there  was  not  any  decided  conviction  about  the 
propriety  or  impropriety  of  this  course.  Criticism  had  not  yet 
shown  me  how  astonishing  is  the  supposition  that  the  Cause  from 
which  have  arisen  thirty  millions  of  suns  with  their  attendant 
planets,  took  the  form  of  a  man.  and  made  a  bargain  with  Abra- 
ham to  give  him  territor)-  in  return  for  allegiance.     I  had  not  at 


that  time  repudiated  the  notion  of  a  deity  who  is  pleased  with  the 
singing  of  his  praises,  and  angrj-  with  the  infinitesimal  beings  he 
has  made  when  they  fail  to  tell  him  perpetually  of  his  greatness. 
It  had  not  become  manifest  to  me  how  absolutely  and  immeasur- 
ably unjust  it  would  be  that  for  Adam's  disobedience  (which  might 
have  caused  a  harsh  man  to  discharge  his  ser\-ant),  all  Adam's  guilt- 
less descendants  should  be  damned,  with  the  exception  of  a  rela- 
tively few  who  accepted  the  '  plan  of  salvation  '  which  the  im- 
mense majority  never  heard  of.  Nor  had  I  in  those  days  perceived 
the  astounding  nature  of  the  creed  which  offers  for  profoundest 
worship  a  being  who  calmly  looks  on  while  myriads  of  his  creat- 
ures are  suffering  eternal  torments.  But.  tho  no  definite  proposi- 
tions of  this  kind  had  arisen  in  me,  it  is  probable  that  the  dim  con- 
sciousness out  of  which  they  eventually  emerged  produced  aliena- 
tion from  the  established  beliefs  and  observances. 

"  There  was.  I  believe,  a  further  reason — one  more  special  to 
myself  than  are  those  which  usually  operate.  An  anecdote  con- 
tained in  the  account  of  my  early  life  at  Hinton  shows  how  deeply 
rooted  was  the  consciousness  of  physical  causation.  It  seems  as 
tho  I  knew  by  intuition  the  necessity'  of  equivalence  between  cause 
and  effect — perceived,  without  teaching,  the  impossibiUty  of  an 
effect  without  a  cause  appropriate  to  it,  and  the  certainty  that  an 
effect,  relevant  in  kind  and  quantity  to  a  cause,  must  in  every  case 
be  produced.  The  acquisition  of  scientific  knowledge,  especially 
physical,  had  cooperated  with  the  natural  tendency  thus  shown; 
and  had  practically  excluded  the  ordinary  idea  of  the  supernatural. 
A  breach  in  the  course  of  causation  had  come  to  be,  if  not  an  im- 
possible thought,  yet  a  thought  never  entertained.  Necessaiily, 
therefore,  the  current  creed  became  more  and  more  alien  to  the  set 
of  convictions  gradually  formed  in  me  and  slowly  dropped  away 
unawares.  When  the  change  took  place,  it  is  impossible  to  say, 
for  it  was  a  change  having  no  marked  stages.  All  which  now 
seems  clear  is  that  it  had  been  unobtrusively  going  on  during  my 
stay  at  Worcester." 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  second  volume,  in  a  section  marked 
"  Reflections,"  we  come  upon  the  following  statements  embodying 
certain  changes  in  attitude  that  resulted  from  his  long  study  and 
observation  of  society 
as  an  organism.  He 
notes  that  while  the  cur- 
rent creed  was  slowly 
losing  its  hold  upon  him 
the  sole  question  seemed 
to  be  the  truth  or  un- 
truth of  the  particular 
doctrines  that  he  had 
been  taught.  But  grad- 
ually, and  especially  in 
later  years,  he  became 
aware  that  this  was  not 
the  sole  question.  We 
quote : 

"Many  have,  I  be- 
lieve, recognized  the 
fact  that  a  cult  of  some 
sort,  with  its  social  em- 
bodiment, is  a  constit- 
uent in  everj'^  society 
which  has  made  any 
progress  and  this  has 
led  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  control  exercised  over  men's  conduct  by  theological  be- 
liefs and  priestly  agency  has  been  indispensable.  The  masses  of 
evidence  classified  and  arranged  in  the  '  Descriptive  Sociology,' 
have  forced  this  belief  upon  me  independently  :  if  not  against  my 
will,  still  without  any  desire  to  entertain  it.  So  conspicuous  are 
the  proofs  that  among  unallied  races  in  different  parts  of  the  globe, 
progress  in  civilization  has  gone  along  with  development  of  a  re- 
hgious  system,  absolute  in  its  dogmas  and  terrible  in  its  threatened 
penalties,  administered  by  a  powerful  priesthood,  that  there  seems 
no  escape  from  the  inference  that  the  maintenance  of  social  sub- 
ordination has  peremptorily  required  the  aid  of  some  such 
agency 

"  There  is  the  truth,  which  is  becoming  more  and  more  manifest. 
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that  real  creeds  continually  diverge  from  nominal  creeds,  and 
adapt  themselves  to  new  social  and  individual  requirements.  The 
contrast  between  medieval  Christianity  and  the  present  Christian- 
ity of  Protestant  countries,  or.  again,  the  contrast  between  the  be- 
lief in  a  devil  appointed  to  torment  the  wicked,  strenuously  held  in 
this  centur\'.  and  the  spreading  denial  both  of  a  devil  and  of  eternal 
punishment,  or  again  the  recent  expression  of  opinion  by  a  Roman 
Catholic  that  there  may  be  happiness  in  hell,  suffice  to  show  the 
remolding  of  what  is  nominally  the  same  creed  into  what  is  prac- 
tically a  quite  different^creed.  And  when  we  observe,  too.  how  in 
modern  preaching  the  theological  dogmas  are  dropping  into  the 
background  and  ethical  doctrines  coming  into  the  foreground,  it 
seems  that  in  the  course  of  time  we  shall  reach  a  stage  in  which, 
recognizing  the  mystery  of  things  as  insoluble,  religious  organiza- 
tions will  be  devoted  to  ethical  culture. 

"Thus  I  have  come  to  look  calmly  on  forms  of  religious  belief 
to  which  I  had.  in  earlier  days,  a  pronounced  aversion.  Holding 
that  they  are  in  the  main  naturally  adapted  to  their  respective 
peoples  and  times,  it  now  seems  to  me  well  that  they  should  sever- 
ally live  and  work  as  long  as  the  conditions  permit,  and.  further, 
that  sudden  changes  of  religious  institutions,  as  of  political  institu- 
tions, are  certain  to  be  followed  by  reactions. 

"  If  it  be  asked  why,  thinking  thus.  I  have  persevered  in  setting 
forth  views  at  variance  with  current  creeds,  my  reply  is  the  one 
elsewhere  made :  It  is  for  each  to  utter  that  which  he  sincerely  be- 
lieves to  be  true,  and.  adding  his  unit  of  influence  to  all  other 
units,  leave  the  results  to  work  themselves  out." 


FRENCH    COMMENT     ON    RELIGIOUS    LIBERTY 

IN    AMERICA. 

TOURING    a   long   residence    in   the   United    States,   M.   O. 

^-^  Guerlac.  a  French  writer,  has  seriously  studied  the  ques- 
tion of  the  separation  of  church  and  state,  and  contributes  to  La 
Revue  (Paris)  a  monograph  on  the  grave  problem  with  which 
France  is  now  wrestling.  It  is  worth  while,  he  says,  to  study  the 
workings  of  the  church  without  the  intervention  of  the  state  in  the 
countrj-  of  "  classic  religious  liberty  "  ;  to  note  how  this  regime  of 
free  church  and  free  state,  this  absolute  liberty  of  worship,  this 
\ti\\\t.  Tiwdi  laissez  fail e  policy  which  the  liberals  of  Europe  ad- 
mire and  envy,  but  dare  not  imitate,  works  in  practise.  We  quote 
further : 

"  The  principle  of  the  secularization  of  the  state  rests  on  a  cer- 
tain number  of  axioms  which  every  one  in  the  United  States  ac- 
cepts. They  believe  that  religion  is  a  phenomenon  of  individual 
mentality  and  not  a  public  service ;  that  the  state  has  no  more  oc- 
casion to  regulate  religion  than  it  has  to  regulate  poetr}-.  mathe- 
matics, boxing,  or  comet-playing;  and  that  every  one  must  be  left 
free  to  practise  it  or  abstain  from  it  as  he  may  .see  fit.  The  state 
has,  in  fact,  no  more  right  to  approach  ministers  to  perform  the 
offices  of  this  or  that  ritual,  or  to  recommend  the  particular  study 
of  such  and  such  a  book  of  texts,  than  it  would  have  to  pay  acro- 
bats, dancers,  painters,  or  poets  in  order  to  satisfy  the  esthetic 
requirements  of  one  or  another  category  of  citizens.  Those  who 
have  needs  of  that  kind  provide  for  themselves  at  their  own  ex- 
pense and  according  to  their  own  tastes.  These  truisms,  over 
which  we  are  still  at  the  fighting  point  in  France,  have  been  ac- 
cepted in  the  United  States,  even  by  the  adherents  of  the  oldest 
and  most  unprogressive  of  Christian  sects." 

M.  Guerlac  says  in  conclusion  : 

"  Altho  the  American  people  and  the  state  are  officially  entirely 
indifferent  to  the  organization  of  the  divers  forms  of  religious  ac- 
tivity, they  are  both  innately  religious.  The  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  makes  no  mention  of  God,  but  their  official  life  is 
full  of  Him— a  striking  example  of  which  is  that  the  sessions  of  the 
Senate  and  Congress,  as  well  as  other  great  public  functions,  are 
opened  with  prayer.  .  .  The  religious  peace,  so  justly  praised  and 
envied,  which  the  United  States  enjoys, — a  peace  which  excludes 
neither  the  activity  nor  liveliness  of  religious  sentiment,  nor  even 
the  most  heated  discussions  occasioned  by  differences  of  opinion, 
religious  or  irreligious,  has  its  source  in  the  wisdom,  the  spirit  of 
mutual  tolerance,  and  the  respect  for  the  freedom  of  others  so  uni- 
versally practised  on  the  other  side  of  the  ocean,  which  has  passed 
from  the  Constitution  into  the  manners  of  the  people." — Transla- 
tion made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


WHAT   DO   WORKINGMEN    EXPECT   OF   THE 

CHURCH? 

'T^HE  recent  proposal  of  the  Presbyterian  ministers  of  Chicago 
■*-  that  they  be  represented  by  a  fraternal  delegate  at  the  meet- 
ings of  the  Chicago  Federation  of  Labor,  together  with  the  hostile 
reception  of  the  idea  by  a  portion  of  the  labor  element,  has  served 
to  awaken  some  newspaper  discussion  of  the  relations  between  the 
church  and  the  workingman.  In  this  connection  Samuel  Gom- 
pers,  president  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  states  that 
workingmen  expect  from  the  church  "a  better  understanding," 
"help  in  industrial  reform,"  and  "aid  to  temporal  betterment." 
To  quote  more  fully  from  Mr.  Gompers's  statement,  as  published 
in  The  Interior  (Presbyterian) : 

"  The  difficulty  is  that  our  friends,  the  ministers,  take  cogni- 
zance of  the  existence  of  the  labor  movement  only  when  there  is  a 
strike  on  or  a  lockout  in  existence,  and  imagine  that  all  the  other 
time  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  labor  movement,  when,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  the  strike  or  lockout  is  only  an  incident  of  the  move- 
ment. 

"  The  bitterness  that  has  been  aroused,  the  inconvenience  that  is 
often  experienced  as  the  result  of  the  strike  or  lockout,  makes 
most  people  form  a  judgment  that  is  contrary-  to  the  real  merits  of 
the  controversy. 

"  If  the  church  wants  the  men  who  labor  to  return  to  it,  it  must 
show  that  it  is  in  sympathy  with  the  workingmen.  The  working- 
men  want  to  feel  that  in  their  needs  the  church  ctands  for  them  ; 
that  it  will  stand  by  them  when  opposition  confronts  them,  when 
bitterness  antagonizes  them,  when  hunger  steps  in  through  their 
doors,  and  when  all  the  world  would  pour  contumely  upon  their 
heads.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  are  too  few  ministers  of  the 
gospel  who  take  an  interest  in  the  real  lives  of  the  wage-earners — 
their  real  sufferings,  their  real  needs;  and,  as  a  result,  the  clei^y 
form  a  habit  of  often  talking  down  patronizingly  to  the  working- 
men,  an  attitude  of  mind  and  soul  which  the  latter  are  not  slow  to 
recognize. 

"  The  workingmen  want  light — the  light  that  will  throw  sun- 
shine into  their  homes;  not  merely  spiritual  sunshine,  but  light 
that  will  give  them  better  comforts  in  their  lives  to-day.  They 
are  tired  of  praying  for  tlie  '  sweet  by  and  by  '  all  the  time,  and 
enduring  the  bitter  now.  They  want  something  here.  '  Thy  will 
be  done  on  earth  as  it  is  in  heaven  '  they  want  fulfilled  on  earth, 
and  not  to  wait  until  they  go  to  heaven 

"  They  want  the  church  to  preach  more  the  charity  that  advo- 
cates and  fights  for  laws  upon  our  statute  books  (and  the  enforce- 
ment of  those  laws),  which  will  prevent  the  employment  of  young 
children,  and  secure  improved  conditions  in  unsanitary  workshops, 
factories,  mills,  and  mines  ;  better  lien  laws  ;  liability  of  employers 
for  '  accidents  '  to  workmen  due  to  negligence,  greed,  or  parsimony 
of  employers ;  the  abolition  of  '  truck-stores ' ;  less  burdensome 
hours  of  work  and  at  a  fair  wage,  and  other  improvements  in  the 
conditions  of  labor  too  numerous  to  mention  here.  The  working- 
men  prize  that  charity  rather  than  the  charity  of  caring  for  the 
human  wrecks  resulting  from  the  absence  of  such  laws 

"  The  workingmen  want  the  church  to  preach  the  gospel  and 
the  right  of  man  to  '  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness  ' — 
the  right  not  merely  to  maintain  that  life,  but  the  opportunity  for 
better  homes,  better  surroundings,  higher  education,  higher  aspira- 
tions, nobler  thoughts,  more  humane  feelings,  and  all  the  human 
instincts  that  go  to  make  up.  a  manhood  that  would  be  free  and  in- 
dependent, loving  and  noble,  true  and  sympathetic. 

"  The  workingmen  want  the  sympathy  of  the  church  not  only 
in  their  spiritual,  but  in  their  temporal  welfare.  If  there  be  any 
people  anywhere  who  have  some  e.xcuse  for  being  wrong  it  is  the 
workingmen,  for  they  have  been  deprived  of  the  opportunities 
for  education  and  refinement  and  the  advantages  whicii  come  to 
all  others  in  society.  When  they  err  as  a  matter  of  judgment, 
they  do  not  want  the  chidings  of  the  church  and  the  attempt  to 
place  them  in  the  wrong,  but  they  want  sympathy  and  loving  ad- 
vice, so  that  they  may  correct  the  error  and  proceed  on  thse  right 
road."* 

Commenting  editorially  on  Mr.  Gompers's  words-.  TJie  Inierfeir 
reluctantly  admits  that  "  the  breach  between  the  churdv  andi  kbor  " 
exists,  and  that  "  an  unhappily  large  proportion  oi  the  men  who 
form  tlie  backbone  of  the  labor-union  organLzaitroias.  regard  the 
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•church  not  simply  with  the  indifference  common  to  so  many  of 
their  employers,  but  with  varj-ing  degrees  of  antipathy  ranging  in 
■different  persons  from  contempt  to  apathy.  While  acknowledging 
the  force  of  Mr.  Gompers's  challenge  to  the  church  to  take  pains 
to  understand  the  motives  and  ideals  of  the  labor  movement,  and 
to  lend  its  aid  toward  industrial  reform,  The  I/iten'or  sizits  that 
■neither  these  nor  any  other  temporalities  can  be  the  paramount  in- 
terest of  the  church.     To  quote  further  : 

"  If  the  common  protest — which  Mr.  Gompers  voices  anew — 
against  preaching  of  the  '  sweet  by  and  by  '  to  men  who  are  enduring 
the  ■  bitter  now,'  means  that  the  church  is  expected  to  abandon  and 
stultify  its  message  of  a  future  world  in  which  all  things  come  right 
that  have  been  wrong  here,  then  manifestly  the 
-worst  misunderstanding  in  the  case  is  charge- 
able to  the  side  of  labor.  To  intimate  that 
•offering  men  spiritual  abundance  as  an  offset 
for  physical  deprivations  is  a  pious  fraud, 
separates  between  the  church  and  the  working- 
men  who  so  speak,  not  by  a  line  of  class 
prejudice,  but  by  a  line  of  religious  unbelief 
— the  same  line  which  cuts  off  the  millionaire 
■who  revolts  at  being  told  that  character  is 
Avorth  more  than  money.  The  church  is  in 
the  world  on  purpose  to  convince  men  that  if 
they  live  the  life  of  eternity,  nothing  which 
happens  to  them  of  temporal  fortune  or  mis- 
fortune can  matter  greatly.  Until  a  man  be- 
lieves that  and  is  comforted  by  it,  he  will 
certainly  have  small  care  for  the  church,  but 
liis  indifference  will  be  moral,  not  social." 

In  connection  with  this  question  of  the  re- 
lations between  labor  and  the  church,  the 
findings  of  the  Labor  Committee  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts General  Association  of  Congrega- 
tional Churches  are  of  interest.  This  com- 
mittee received  rephes  to  its  circulars  of 
inquiry  from  about  a  thousand  Congrega- 
tional ministers,  employers  and  labor  leaders. 
We  give  the  summary-  of  these  replies,  as 
printed  in  The  CotigregationaUst  and  Christian  JJ'o/id  (Boston, 
April  30).  In  regard  to  the  attitude  of  wage-earners  to  the  church, 
the  testimony  was  as  follows : 

"  I.  Opinion  of  ministers.  They  were  asked.  'Are  the  wage- 
earners  belonging  to  your  church  less  loyal  than  other  members?' 
More  than  ninety-five  per  cent,  replied  in  the  negative.  Many 
claimed  the  wage-earners  to  be  their  most  active  supporters. 
Sixty-five  per  cent,  thought  the  wage-earners  of  their  towns  as 
much  interested  in  the  churches  as  profe.ssional  and  business  men. 
Less  than  two  per  cent,  of  the  ministers  had  ever  met  active  oppo- 
sition to  their  work  by  wage-earners. 

"2.  Opinion  of  employers.  '  What  in  your  opinion  is  the  atti- 
tude of  your  employees  to  the  church  t '  The  replies  are  from  the 
employers  of  more  than  50.000  workmen.  '  Interested  and  loyal.' 
seventy -five  per  cent,  '  Indifferent,"  twenty  per  cent,  '  Antago- 
nistic,' five  per  cent. 

"  3.  Opinion  of  labor  leaders.  About  an  equal  number  of  favor- 
able and  unfavorable  replies  were  received.  The  following  are 
fair  samples  :  '  The  church  is  freely  criticized  because  it  generally 
leans  to  the  side  of  the  employers.'  '  Members  of  unions  respect 
all  churches.'  '  We  know  no  race,  creed,  or  color.  Our  support 
of  the  churches  is  limited  only  by  our  means.'  '  I  believe  that 
over  ninety  per  cent,  of  the  workers  believe  in  the  teachings  of 
Christianity,  but  large  numbers  of  then^  feel  compelled  to  hold 
aloof  from  church  connections  on  account  of  its  hostility  or  indif- 
ference toward  them,"  " 

Inquiries  into  the  reasons  for  the  workingman"s  lack  of  interest 
in  the  church  elicited  the  following: 

"  I,  Reasons  reported  by  ministers,  in  response  to  the  question. 
'  What  reasons  do  wage-earners  who  are  outside  the  church  give 
for  not  being  interested  in  the  church  .' '  Most  of  the  cant  excuses 
common  to  all  classes  were  mentioned,  together  with  the  follow- 
ing :  '  Sunday  labor.'     '  Weariness."     '  Churches  run  by  the  rich.' 


'  Church  favors  capital.'  '  Churches  do  not  want  them.'  'Minis- 
ters are  muzzled.' 

"2.  Reasons  suggested  by  employers.  'Failure  of  so  many 
church-members  to  practise  what  they  profess.'  '  Services  too 
formal  and  sermons  too  long.'  '  Too  httle  sociability  among  at- 
tendants,' 

"  3,  Reasons  stated  by  labor  leaders.  '  Too  much  theology  ;  too 
little  practise,'  '  The  church  stands  for  capitalism.'  '  The  church 
too  rarely  uses  its  influence  to  oppose  child  labor,  to  raise  school 
age.  or  to  secure  more  humane  conditions  of  labor,"  " 

As  a  result  of  its  investigation,  the  following  conclusions  are 
reached  by  the  committee  : 

"  I.  That  the  large  majority  of  Congregational  ministers  in  Mas- 
sachusetts have  the  kindest  of  feelings  to- 
ward wage-earners  and  stand  ready  to  help 
them  obtain  full  justice. 

"2.  That  a  considerable  minority  take  lit- 
tle interest  in  one  of  the  most  serious  prob- 
lems of  civilization,  a  problem  on  which  the 
words  of  the  Carpenter  of  Nazareth  have  a 
direct  bearing. 

"  3.  That  wage-earners  and  labor  leaders 
betray  a  lamentable  ignorance  of  what  min- 
isters now  preach  and  of  what  the  churches 
are  doing.  They  criticize  a  straw  man  that 
has  little  existence  except  in  imagination. 

"4,  That,  while  the  church  exists  for  all 
men  without  respect  to  class,  greater  efforts 
should  be  made  to  minister  to  the  special 
needs  of  wage-earners.  The  gospel  of  Christ 
must  be  more  closely  adapted  to  the  needs 
and  problems  of  the  twentieth  centur\-.  The 
church  has  still  a  message  for  the  common 
people  who  heard  Jesus  gladly." 


MR.  SAMUEL  GOMPERS. 


LEAGUE    AGAINST   "HIGHER 
CRITICISM." 


As  president  of  the  .\merican  Federation  of 
Labor,  he  discusses  the  question  :  "  What  do 
workingmen  exoect  of  the  church  ? " 


THE  forces  of  conservatism  in  Biblical  in- 
terpretation have  begun  to  organize 
against  the  alleged  destructive  tendencies 
of  the  "higher  criticism."  A  number  of  leading  clergymen  and 
educators  of  the  various  denominations  have  formed  an  associa- 
tion called  The  American  Bible  League,  which  held  its  first  con- 
vention in  New  York  during  the  3d.  4th,  and  5th  days  of  May. 
The  promoters  of  the  movement  affirm  that  the  assault  on  the 
Bible  is  at  this  time  fiercer  than  it  has  ever  been.  At  the  first 
meeting  the  president,  Mr.  William  Phillips  Hall,  said  (according 
to  the  report  of  the  New  York  Sun)  that  the  convention  aimed  to 
prove  :  "  That  the  Bible  is  now  being  subjected  to  a  scholastic  as- 
sault of  unparalleled  danger ;  that  the  practical  consequences  of 
this  assault  are  in  evidence  in  the  demoralization  of  conduct  and 
education,  and  in  evil  influences  on  the  ministry'  and  missions; 
that  the  assault  is  based  upon  groundless  claims  of  a  false  scholar- 
ship, and  that  the  methods  proposed  by  the  league  will  fully  meet 
the  imperative  needs  of  the  situation  and  lead  to  a  recovery  of 
faith  in  the  Bible  as  the  word  of  God  and  to  the  enthronement  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  the  hearts  of  men." 

Referring  to  the  evil  effects  of  the  "higher  criticism"  on  the 
ministry-.  Mr.  Hall  said:  "Fascinated  by  a  strange  scholarship, 
multitudes  among  the  leaders  in  the  Christian  ministry  and  educa- 
tional work  have  turned  aside  in  large  part  from  the  faith  which 
was  once  for  all  delivered  unto  the  saints,  to  worship  at  the  shrine 
of  a  destructive  criticism  that  destroys  individual  faith  in  the 
divine  origin,  integrity,  inspiration,  and  authority  of  the  Scriptures 
of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  and  that  sooner  or  later,  logically 
and  inevitably,  leads  to  the  denial  of  the  incarnation,  omniscience, 
atonement,  and  supreme  authority  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ." 

From  the  same  report  we  quote  some  statements  of  Dr.  Francis 
L.  Patton.  president  of  the  Princeton  Theological  Seminar)-.  Dr. 
Patton  said  that  we  want  intelligent  criticism  of  the  Bible,  and 
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that  we  can  not  shut  it  in  a  glass  case.  He  pointed  out  also  that 
this  controversy  must  be  managed  by  minute  experts  on  each  side. 
"  We  are  willing  to  submit  our  case  to  court,"  he  stated,  "  and  we 
confidently  expect  a  verdict."     Of  the  "  higher  critics  "  he  said  : 

"  To  them  there  was  no  primeval  innocence,  no  fall,  no  redemp- 
tion, no  incarnation.  They  hold  these  things  not  to  be  doctrines, 
but  pretty  teachings,  making  up  what  is  really  nothing  more  than 
a  metaphysic  philosophy.  Ask  them  straightforward  questions 
and  they  begin  to  dodge  the  issue.  Ask  them.  '  Did  Jesus  Christ 
have  a  preexistence ?  Did  he  rise  from  the  dead.''  Was  he  ever 
really  dead?  Was  he  God  of  very  God?'  They  begin  to  shift. 
They  begin  right  away  to  talk  sentimentalism  and  say,  '  We  w^nt 
the  moralities.' 

"'All  right,  we'll  talk  morals;'  but  they  don't.  They  dodge 
them  too. 

"It  all  comes  around  to  the  question  of  judgment  of  fact  and 
value.  If  you  can  discard  the  former  and  retain  the  latter,  what 
is  the  good  of  Christianity?  You  can  then  preach  just  as  good  a 
sermon  from  ^sop"s  fables  as  from  Holy  Scripture." 

Dr.  Daniel  S.  Gregory,  the  general  secretary  of  the  league, 
further  defined  the  position  of  that  body.  We  quote  from  the  re- 
port in  the  New  York  Tribune  as  follows  : 

"  The  league  believes  this  to  be  one  of  the  most  serious  crises  in 
the  history  of  Christian  faith,  and  has  taken  up  its  task  with  a 
twofold  object :  it  takes  its  stand  for  the  Bible  and  the  old  view, 
and  yet  with  open  vision  for  any  new  light,  and  it  challenges  these 
claims  of  radical  criticism,  the  baselessness  of  which  it  purposes 
to  show.  We  have  no  fault  to  find  with  real  criticism.  We  do 
not  challenge  the  new  views  because  they  are  scientific,  but  be- 
cause they  are  unscientific. 

"The  second  object  of  this  league  is  to  help  the  people  to  see 
the  Bible  as  it  is  and  to  find  out  what  is  in  it." 

A  tract  issued  by  the  league  points  out  to  the  "  leading  Chris- 
tians who  believe  in  the  full  inspiration  and  supreme  authority  of 
the  Bible  as  the  Word  of  God  "  the  need  in  the  present  crisis  to 
organize  in  defense  of  their  faith.  The  Sun  thinks  that  in  de- 
scribing as  "  a  crisis  "  the  present  situation  in  Christendom  regard- 
ing the  Bible  the  league  does  not  exaggerate.     We  quote  further: 

"  If  this  subversive  and  destructive  criticism  was  confined  to 
avowed  opponents  of  religion  and  the  church,  as  it  was  formerly, 
it  might  not  be  an  enemy  dangerous  enough  to  require  the  forma- 
tion of  a  Christian  league  against  it ;  but  now  it  has  affected  pro- 
foundly the  thought  and  radically  changed  the  view  of  a  large  part 
of  Christendom  itself.  It  has  entered  into  theological  seminaries 
to  a  very  great  extent,  and  is  influencing  the  sentiment  and  modi- 
fying the  points  of  view  in  many  pulpits  of  even  the  most  nominally 
orthodox  churches.  We  see  traces  of  its  influence  in  great  num- 
bers of  the  papers  of  clerical  authorship  in  magazines  and  reviews 
devoted  to  religious  discussion,  and  frequently  its  acceptance  is 
frankly  avowed  and  boldly  defended  in  them.  A  whole  school  of 
religious  thought,  called  the  '  New  Theology,'  has  been  built  up 
around  it,  and  in  this  school  is  included  a  very  considerable  part 
of  the  most  cultivated  intellect  of  the  clergy  of  this  time." 

The  New  York  Globe  expresses  surprise  that  some  such  organ- 
ization as  the  American  Bible  League  has  not  been  formed  before. 
1 1  says : 

"  For  four  centuries — ever  since  Martin  Luther  formulated  the 
theology  which  substituted  the  Book  for  the  church  as  the  basis 
of  authority— practically  all  Protestant  denominations,  however 
much  they  have  otherwise  disagreed,  have  been  in  accord  as  to  the 
veritableness  of  the  Bible's  inspiration.  This  faith  has  been,  and 
is,  too  strong  and  vivid  to  abandon  the  field  at  the  nod  of  a  group 
of  men,  learned  tho  they  may  be,  who  claim  to  know  more  con- 
cerning the  Bible  than  the  fathers  of  Augsberg  and  Geneva,  and 
who,  from  the  laboratories  where  manuscripts  and  internal  and  ex- 
ternal evidences  are  put  under  the  microscope  of  the  most  search- 
ing secular  critici.sm,  calmly  announce  to  the  people  that  it  is  nec- 
essary to  revise  the  old  faith. 

"The  controversy  now  raging,  which  has  been  excited  to  livelier 
expression  by  the  series  of  articles  which  have  come  from  the  pen 


of  Canon  Henson  of  historic  Westminster,  is  strongly  reminiscent 
of  the  one  which  involved  the  religious  world  when  geology  began 
to  throw  doubt  on  the  literal  accuracy  of  the  first  chapter  of 
Genesis  and  the  hypothesis  of  evolutionary  development  began  to 
take  the  place  of  the  one  of  fixed  providential  creation.  The 
echoes  of  that  mighty  conflict  stir  the  air  even  to  this  day.  Most 
sincere  was  the  belief  of  millions  that  the  acceptance  of  any  of  the 
generalizations  of  science  meant  the  overthrow  and  death  of  relig- 
ion. With  that  fatal  logic  which  is  the  bane  of  theological 
polemics,  it  was  pointed  out  that  unless  every  statement  in  the 
Bible  was  exactly  and  literally  true,  its  sanction  disappeared,  and 
thenceforward  no  part  of  it  was  worthy  of  peculiar  regard.  But 
things  have  not  turned  out  as  predicted.  Henry  Ward  Beecher 
declared  that  faith  could  train  its  vines  on  the  new  trellis  as  well  as 
the  old,  and  his  saying  has  been  verified.  Religion  now  looks  on 
science  as  a  friend,  not  as  an  enemy,  and  draws  from  the  quiver  of 
science  not  a  few  of  the  most  valuable  arguments  indicating  that 
this  is  a  moral  universe  proceeding  toward  a  moral  end.  The 
declaration  of  a  man  that  he  is  an  evolutionist  is  no  longer  deemed 

evidence  that  his  religion  is  not  firmly  rooted 

"  In  proportion  as  a  man  is  really  strong  in  his  faith  in  Chris- 
tianity, he  must  believe  that  no  proved  fact  will  ever  disturb  its 
foundations.  Nevertheless,  an  organization  whose  special  object 
is  to  defend  the  Bible  from  attack  is  to  be  welcomed.  Just  as 
twenty-five  years  ago  many  things  were  put  forward  in  the  name 
of  science  which  were  untrue,  and  it  was  necessary  to  have  coun- 
terblasts to  winnow  the  wheat  from  the  chaff,  so  now  many  things 
said  in  the  name  of  higher  criticism  are  merely  words  and  guesses 
from  loose  thinking  and  surmising  persons,  men  more  intent  on 
establishing  some  theory  than  on  humbly  serving  truth.  The  Bible 
League  will  have  ample  scope  for  activity  by  counterpoising  this 
kind  of  error,  even  tho  it  does  not  any  more  capture  the  citadel 
proper  of  the  higher  critics  than  the  higher  critics  capture  the 
citadel  proper  of  the  old  theology." 

In  the  New  York  Outlook  (April  30)  we  meet  with  a  qualified 
approval  of  the  new  league.     We  quote  in  part  as  follows : 

"  It  would  be  unwise  to  criticize  the  league  before  its  purposes  are 
clearly  revealed  and  its  program  of  action  distinctly  marked  out; 
but,  in  our  judgment,  the  gentlemen  interested  in  it  have  taken  the 
wrong  line  of  action.  A  critical  movement  like  that  which  has 
been  dealing  with  the  Bible  for  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  can 
not  be  arrested  by  an  organization.  It  can  be  arrested  only  by  in- 
dicating with  convincing  scholarship  its  limitations  and  fallacies. 
Scholarship  must  be  met  by  scholarship,  not  by  the  creation  of 
leagues  and  societies.  In  the  long  run,  all  such  movements  are 
accelerated,  arrested,  or  defeated  by  their  own  vitality  or  lack  of 
vitality.  That  criticism  of  the  Bible  has  been  sometimes  de- 
structive instead  of  constructive  is  known  to  all  scholars,  but  the 
tendency  of  destructive  criticism  is  to  cure  itself  by  its  own  ex- 
cesses. The  remedy  for  the  skepticism  which  knowledge  brings 
is  more  knowledge.  Bushnell  long  ago  pointed  out  the  fallacy  of 
trying,  by  wringing  the  neck  of  the  crowing  cock,  to  stop  the 
dawning  of  day.  If  this  convention  were  called  for  the  purpose  of 
considering  the  situation  with  an  open  mind,  The  Outlook  would 
anticipate  valuable  results ;  but  if  it  is  called  to  arrest  the  critical 
movement  it  may  call  out  some  interesting  speeches,  but  it  can  not 
possibly  produce  any  permanent  result." 

The  Boston  Transcript  expresses  the  fear  that  the  launching  of 
the  Bible  League  will  merely  stir  up  controversy,  and  suggests  that 
before  the  summer  has  passed  the  country  may  be  plunged  in  bit- 
ter religious  strife.     The  Transcript  goes  on  to  say  : 

"  The  orthodox  leaders  admit  that  the  higher  critics  have  never 
been  controversialists.  These  critics  have  stated  their  positions 
candidly.  They  have  not  sought  to  force  them  upon  others.  The 
league  comes  in  at  this  time  and  brings  controversy  with  it.  The 
effect  will  be,  it  is  predicted,  that  higher  critics  will  fight  back. 
Parties  will  be  alined.  What  has  heretofore  been  unsaid  will 
now  be  stated,  and  that  not  in  mild  terms.  People  are  now  being 
confronted  witii  the  necessity  of  saying  on  which  side  they  belong. 
When  the  alinement  is  made,  it  is  asserted  by  the  higher  critics 
that  there  will  be  many  surprises.  Men  now  regarded  as  in  the 
orthodox  ranks  will  declare  themselves  for  progress.  To  this 
the  league's  friends  reply  that  it  is  better  to  know  than  not  to 
know." 
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FOREIGN  TOPICS. 


GENERAL  KUROPATKIN'S  TURN  COMING. 

OY  next  August  General  Kuropatkin  will  cease  to  have  occasion 
■L'  for  anxiety  regarding  the  line  of  Russian  communications 
between  Moscow,  St.  Petersburg,  and  the  Far  East,  says  the 
Rossky  Invalid^  which  speaks  with  authority  on  the  subject  of  the 
Czar's  military  measures.  The  great  Transsiberian  Railway  does 
not  run  all  the  way  around  the  now  famous  Lake  Baikal,  but  this 
rupture  of  continuity'  is  to  terminate  next  summer,  when  the  last 
stretch  between  Baikal,  on  the  lake  shore,  and  Kultuk,  to  the 
south,  will  be  completed.  The  result  upon  the  fortunes  of  the 
campaign  at  the  front  must  be  decisive,  according  to  the  Mtlitdr- 
Wochenblatt  (Berlin).  "  Further  measures  for  the  protection  of 
the  line  have  been  taken,"  it  notes.  "  Reports  of  Japanese  at- 
tempts to  destroy  the  line  even  west  of  Lake  Baikal  have  not  been 
confirmed."  Tlie  Russian  commander-in-chief  is  entitled  to  the 
greatest  credit  for  his  achievements  in  perfecting  so  demoralized  a 
line  of  communication,  thinks  his  warm  admirer,  the  Paris  Temps. 
Even  some  English  authorities  are  afraid  that  the  retreat  of  the 
Russians  ever  since  the  Japan- 
ese crossed  the  Yalu  is  not 
clearly  understood.  Mr.  Angus 
Hamilton,  a  high  authority  on 
the  local  situation,  bids  us  re- 
member that  in  the  mountain 
region  between  Antung  and 
Mukden"  the  Russians  are  con- 
ducting their  strategy  on  in- 
terior lines,  and  in  the  develop- 
ment of  their  plans  they  are  of- 
fering but  slight  resistance  to 
the  advance  of  the  Japanese, 
preferring  to  retire  by  easy 
stages  and  thus  add  to  the  diffi- 
culties of  the  Japanese  position 
by  drawing  out  the  line  of  their 
communications."  In  marked 
contrast,  adds  Mr.  Hamilton-  '^^■'"'•'"^^  railxvav 

who  writes  in  the  London  Out-  The  gap  in  the  line  between  Baikal 

,     ,      .         ,         .  .  lake  is  to  come  to  an  end  next  August. 

look — is     the    improvement    in 

General    Kuropatkin's    line    of 

communications.    The  Russian  commander-in-chief  is  biding  his 

time.     He  may  be  falling  back  and  losing  skirmishes,  but  his  turn 

is  coming.     To  quote  : 

"  At  the  beginning  of  the  campaign  there  was  every  ground  for 
believing  that  neither  their  [the  Russians']  preparations  nor  their 
military'  efficiency  in  Manchuria  were  sufficient  to  cope  with  the 
gravity  of  the  situation.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  war  it  is  safe  to 
say  that  the  Japanese  caught  the  Russian  authorities  napping ;  but 
there  have  been  many  indications  since  which  have  led  one  to  sup- 
pose that  they  have  broken  from  their  long  slumber  in  time  to  give 
attention  to  the  needs  of  the  situation.  The  military  position  in 
Manchuria  is  so  extraordinary  that  it  is  practically  without  a  par- 
allel. The  extreme  length  of  the  communications,  the  difficulty  of 
carrj'ing  on  a  war  in  a  hostile  country,  the  lack  of  supplies,  the 
absence  of  sanitation,  are  all  of  themselves  factors  of  grave  mo- 
ment in  the  development  of  the  campaign.  It  certainly  redounds 
to  the  credit  of  the  Russian  authorities  that,  if  their  realization  of 
the  situation  was  a  little  late,  they  are  engaged  now  in  a  vigorous 
endeavor  to  repair  their  mistakes.  The  question  of  communica- 
tions has  been  practically  solved.  Posts  not  without  resemblance 
to  our  blockhouses  in  South  Africa  have  been  established  at  every* 
third  verst  on  the  railway;  and,  with  this  great  problem  satisfac- 
torily settled,  the  needs  of  the  troops  in  the  field  and  the  question 
of  their  supplies  are  receiving  attention.  A  weak  hand  in  Man- 
churia does  not  imply  the  collapse  of  the  military  system  in  Euro- 
pean Russia,  and  we  are  apt  to  forget  in  drawing  a  comparison 
between  the  efficiency  of  the  Japanese  and  the  haphazard  arrange- 


ments which  have  prevailed  in  Manchuria,  that  the  advantage  of 
position  has  rested  all  along  with  the  Japanese,  who  have  to  con- 
sider neither  transport  nor  commissariat  difficulties.  Manchuria 
has  not  yet  been  incorporated  within  the  military- administration 
of  Asiatic  Russia,  and,  therefore,  it  is  a  little  surprising  to  find 
that  a  system  which  has  been  the  result  of  years  of  laborious  work 
in  Central  Asia  should  be  expected  to  spring  up  in  the  space  of 
two  months  in  the  Manchurian  dominions.  Those  who  insist  upon 
this  comparison  are  rather  \\\og\cdi\."—Tra>islaiions  made  for  The 
Literary  Digest. 
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STARVATION  OR  CAPTURE  BY  ASSAULT  FOR 

PORT  ARTHUR. 

■flTITH  the  final  investment  of  Port  Arthur  last  week  by  the 
^  '  Japanese,  the  beginning  of  the  end  for  that  fortress  is  said 
by  the  naval  expert  of  the  London  Times  to  be  in  sight.  He  does 
not  think  the  place  can  be  reduced  by  star\-ation  to  the  surrender 
point  this  year.  "  The  question  that  remains  open,"  according  to 
him,  "  is  whether  the  Japanese  will  resort  to  a  simple  investment 
and  siege  or  bombardment  followed  by  assault."  This  last  alter- 
native must  be  far  from  easy,  if  it  be  true,  as  Mr.  Angus  Hamilton 
writes  in  The  Fortnightly  Review  (London),  that"  the  fortifications 

which  surmount  every  hill  on 
the  land  side  are  semi-enclosed 
works  of  extreme  strength." 
Mr.  Hamilton  has  enjoyed  fa- 
cilities for  study  of  this  topic  on 
the  spot,  and  he  declares  : 

"  It  is  incredible  to  think  that 
the  fortress  can  be  reduced  by 
bombardment  alone.  The  posi- 
tion is  one  of  great  natural 
strength,  heavily  manned,  with 
forts  placed  in  position  on  all 
exposed  points.  With  a  little 
care  it  is  quite  possible  to  de- 
tect some  eighteen  or  twenty 
hill-batteries  in  addition  to  the 
hill  forts,  each  of  which  is  in 
communication  with  the  central 
station  in  Port  Arthur.  There 
AT  LAKE  BAIKAL.  are  four  sea  batteries,  varying 

and  Kultuk  on  the  western  shore  of  the       from  sbc  to  eighteen  guns  each, 

and  the  number  of  batteries  on 
—Militar-Wochenblatt  (Berlin).  Golden  Hill,  which  is  tlie  de- 
termining key  to  the  main  posi- 
tion, is  eight,  composed  of  sixty  guns.  These  guns  are  lo-inch 
or  ii-inch  Poutiloff,  supplemented  with  batteries  of  Canet  quick- 
firers,  and  mounted  near  the  Marconi  mast.  In  the  main  the  sea- 
batteries  of  Port  Arthur  are  more  or  less  invisible.  In  some 
instances  the  positions  to  the  south  of  the  harbor  entrance  at  once 
strike  the  practised  eye,  as  tlie  soil  of  which  their  superior  slopes 
are  composed  is  of  a  darker,  redder  hue  than  the  surrounding 
ground,  which  is  of  a  pale,  yellow-ochre  tinge.  However,  the 
batteries  on  Golden  Hill  are  completely  masked.  Invisibility  has 
been  studied  here,  and  their  profiles  are  low  or  else  carefully  cov- 
ered with  grass.  It  is  quite  evident,  moreover,  that  the  guns  do 
not  fire  through  embrasures,  while  they  have  the  additional  advan- 
tage of  being  placed  high  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  By  this 
means  they  command  a  wider  field  of  fire,  and  they  can  also  bring 
a  plunging  fire  to  bear  on  a  ship's  deck,  themselves  safe  from  di- 
rect, as  opposed  to  high-angle,  fire." 

But  the  defenders  of  the  place  must  beware : 

"These  advantages  do  not  mean,  however,  that  Port  Arthur  is 
safe  from  attack  or  that  it  would  suffer  little  from  bombardment. 
While  the  defenses  themselves  would  not  show  material  damage, 
the  interior  parts  of  the  harbor  and  the  town  would  probably  be 
ruined  by  high-angle  fire  from  attacking  war-ships.  A  fire  of  this 
description,  flighting  the  cliffs,  would  burst  with  great  effect  in  the 
rear  of  the  position.  By  this  means  the  dockyard,  the  torpedo 
basin,  the  coal-yards,  the  old  and  the  new  town,  the  collection  of 
barracks,  and  the  vast  deposit  of  stores  which  has  been  accumu- 
lated in  the  fortress,  would  be  in  great  danger." 
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AN   IMPENDING   REVOLUTION   IN   WORLD- 
POLITICS, 

BRIEF  as  is  the  interval  since  the  rupture  between  the  Empire 
of  the  Czar  and  the  Empire  of  the  Mikado,  it  has  sufficed, 
in  European  press  opinion,  for  the  accomplishment  of  a  revolution 
in  what  has  come  to  be  called  world-politics.  Ideas  of  the  vulner- 
ability of  Russia  ha\'e  replaced,  even  in  the  utterances  of  the  Paris 
Figaro,  previous  ideas  of  the  might  of  Russia.  Germany,  as  many 
German  organs  admit,  seems  isolated  in  a  diplomatic  sense,  altho 
a  year  ago  her  influence,  according  to  the  Hamburger  Xaclirichten, 
was  "dreaded."  France  and  Great  Britain  have  concluded  a  pact 
at  which  the  Neue  Freie  Presse  (Vienna),  seeing  in  it  a  readjust- 
ment of  the  diplomatic  situation  throughout  the  world,  continues 
to  marvel.  Now  come  hints  of  an  impending  pact  between  Great 
Britain  and  Russia,  of  which  the  effect,  say  the  more  outspoken 
journals,  may  be  to  alter  the  policy  of  every  nation  in  Europe. 
The  Xovoye  Vreviya  (St.  Petersburg)  did,  indeed,  say  recently 
that  the  Anglo-French  accord  was  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of 
Russia,  because  "  it  indicates  a  policy  that  must  impel  France 
toward  compromises  distasteful  to  the  St.  Petersburg  Govern- 
ment." The  Russian  organ  is  at  present  deprecating  the  idea  of 
an  Anglo-Russian  accord.  Other  Russian  journals,  however,  and 
especially  the  Russ  (St.  Petersburg)  and  the  A'ovosii  (St.  Peters- 
burg), favor  an  agreement  between  London  and  the  Czar's  capital, 
and  they  would  give  it  as  fundamental  a  basis  as  that  of  the  Anglo- 
French  accord  itself.  The  Ind^pendaiice  Beige  (Brussels)  fur- 
nishes the  following  explanation  of  this  Russian  journalistic  dis- 
cord : 

"  In  political  circles  at  St.  Petersburg  there  is  quite  a  clique  of 
individuals  who  are  working  tooth  and  nail  in  favor  of  the  German 
influence.  For  years  they  have  not  ceased  to  denounce  the  Franco- 
Russian  alliance  as  dangerous  for  the  Czardom.  They  urge  a 
coming  together  of  Russia  and  Germany.  This  element,  relegated 
to  a  wholly  secondary  position,  is  taking  infinite  pains  to  gain  the 
ascendant,  seeking  every  opportunity  to  create  misunderstanding 
between  the  friendly  and  allied  Powers.  It  may  even  be  averred 
that  these  indefatigable  individuals  are  not  overscrupulous  in  their 
methods." 

Disappointment  is  in  store  for  these  persons,  says  the  Brussels 
paper,  and  they  w-ill  fail  to  alienate  Russia  from  France  by  ex- 
ploiting the  new  accord  between  London  and  Paris.  The  Paris 
Tevtps  points  out  that  France  will  use  her  new  influence  with 
Great  Britain  in  St.  Petersburg's  interest.  This  idea  is  most  ac- 
ceptable to  the  St.  Petersburg  JVovosti : 

"  Certain  German  newspapers  are  wasting  their  time  by  reproach- 
ing Russia  with  ingratitude.  Now  that  we  are  allied  with  the 
French,  and  that,  in  spite  of  everything,  the  Triple  Alliance  has 


weakened,  our  press  may  contemplate  with  equanimity  this  atti- 
tude of  Germany's.  Russia  and  Germany  sustain  neighborly  re- 
lations while  remaining  at  the  same  time  faithful  to  their  respective 
alliances.     We  have  here  a  clear  and  precise  situation. 

"  If,  then,  we  raise  the  question  of  a  new  triple  alliance,  it  is  not 
from  any  suspicion  of  Germany  nor  from  ingratitude  to  her.  but 
simply  on  account  of  events  in  the  Far  East,  which  demand  on  our 
part  a  new  point  of  view  favorable  to  our  own  interests.  Let  us 
express  our  idea  frankly.  A  great  historical  event  has  just  taken 
place.  France  and  Great  Britain,  whose  interests  have  been 
deemed  incompatible,  have  reached  art  agreement  on  all  the  points 
which  divided  them.  Why  should  not  Russia,  too,  strive  loyally, 
sincerely,  to  conclude  a  similar  accord  with  Great  Britain? 

"  We  repeat  that  if  an  Anglo-Franco-Russian  alliance  be  brought 
about,  universal  peace  would  be  assured. 

"  But  we  will  be  told  that  this  is  a  difficult  problem  to  solve. 
Was  the  conclusion  of  the  Franco-Russian  alliance  any  easier.'' 
When  w^e  first  began  to  urge  that  alliance,  did  it  not  appear  to  be 
a  chimera? 

"  Now,  as  then,  we  have  faith  in  the  possibility  of  a  new  Anglo- 
Franco-Russian  alliance,  the  mere  mention  of  which  alarms  Ger- 
man publicists." 

The  alarm  which  the  Russian  organ  thus  attributes  to  German 
publicists  is  reflected  in  much  contemporaneous  press  comment 
throughout  the  dominions  of  William  II.  The  isolation  of  Ger- 
many is  the  theme  of  the  hour,  the  Hamburger  Nachrichten  at- 
tributing the  phenomenon  to  the  fatherland's  departure  from  Bis- 
marckian  traditions.  "  A  great  Power  like  Germany,"  it  observes, 
"  ought  not  to  be  always  showing  that  it  desires  peace  at  any  price 
and  that  it  recognizes  no  higher  aim  than  the  maintenance  of  the 
peace  of  the  world.  Such  assurances,  when  repeated  over  and 
over  under  conditions  at  which  Germany  has  no  motive  for  rejoi- 
cing, create  abroad  an  impression  of  weakness  and  of  a  need  of 
support  which  can  not  possibly  redound  to  the  advantage  of  the 
German  Empire."  The  view  of  this  Bismarckian  military  organ 
is  offset  by  that  of  the  National  Liberal  Vossische  Zei/ung {Berlin). 
It  asserts  positively  that  Russia  is  drawing  closer  to  Germany, 
and  it  quotes  the  Novoye  Vremya  to  prove  the  statement.  "  But 
it  would  be  advisable,"  it  adds,  "  that  the  statesmen  of  St.  Peters- 
burg banish  the  notion  that  Russia  has  only  to  beckon  in  order  to 
have  Germany  fall  into  her  arms."  Germany  wishes  to  be  on 
friendly  terms  with  Great  Britain  as  well  as  with  Russia.  The 
Pester  Lloyd  (Budapest)  seems  amused  at  so  much  simplicity. 
Great  Britain,  it  opines,  has  outwitted  Germany  in  a  diplomatic 
game.  Upon  the  authority  of  an  eminent  but  anonymous  French 
statesman,  for  whose  profound  knowledge  of  world-politics  it  can 
vouch,  the  Budapest  daily  declares  that  Great  Britain  has  long 
desired  an  understanding  with  Russia.  "As  an  understanding 
with  Russia  was  unattainable  directly.  Great  Britain  approached 
her  foe  through  the  foe's  ally.  The  cordial  understanding  with 
France  was  prepared  long  in  advance.  Great  Britain  has  made  to 
France  concessions  for  which  the  equivalent  is  not  to  be  sought  in 
the  text  of   the  accord.     Thus  one  fact   stands  out:    the  Anglo- 


THE  QUESTION  OF  A  rROTEC'l  OHATE  OVER  MOROCCO. 

"  Allah  !  Ai-lah  !  why  did  you  make  Morocco  so  beautiful  ? " 

—Le  Grelot  (Paris). 


MOROCCO  AND   EGYPT. 

John  Bull  (to  France) :  "You  must  make  your  lion  as  tame  as  my  crocodile." 

— Dc  Amsterdammer  Weekblad  voor  Nederland. 


ASSIMILATING   AFRICA. 
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f'rench  accord  would  be  a  stillborn  child  had  it  not  been  con- 
cluded with  the  idea  that  Russia  was  to  be  admitted  as  third  party 
to  the  combination."  The  personal  organ  of  Germany's  Imperial 
Chancellor,  Count  von  Biilow,  the  Siiddentsche  Reichscorrespond- 
enz  (Berlin),  astonishes  many  of  its  contemporaries  on  the  conti- 
nent of  Europe  by  conjecturing  that  Great  Britain,  for  the  sake  of 
an  accord  with  Russia,  is  thinking  of  throwing  up  the  alliance  with 
Japan  when  that  alliance  expires. —  Translations  made  for  The 
Literary  Digest. 


THE  WAR  AS  POLAND'S  OPPORTUNITY. 

EUROPE'S  well-nigh  unanimous  opinion  that  the  war  in  the 
Far  East  is  destined  to  last  a  considerable  time  has  revived 
the  idea  that  Russia  may  have  to  face  something  like  revolution  at 
home  before  she  is  freed  from  present  embarrassments.  The 
Poles  are  most  frequently  mentioned  when  this  aspect  of  the  case 
is  considered  in  foreign  organs.  The  tone  of  the  patriotic  Polish 
press  is  interpreted  as  aggressive.  The  Sloivo  Polskie  (Leopol), 
organ  of  the  Polish  National  Democratic  party,  or,  as  it  is  called, 
the  Pan-Polish  party,  says  Russia's  war  with  Japan  is  favorable 
to  the  national  interests  of  the  Poles,  because  Russia,  whether  vic- 
torious or  not,  will  emerge  from  the  contest  weakened,  a  circum- 
stance which  must  facilitate  the  struggle  of  the  Poles  for  their 
rights.  The  defeat  of  Russia  would  not  only  oblige  her  to  under- 
take internal  reforms,  but  would  strengthen  those  agents  of  discord 
who  are  now  disorganizing  the  forces  of  Russian  bureaucracy. 
The  victory  of  Russia  would  not  augment  her  power.  Neither 
England  nor  the  United  States  will,  in  its  own  interest,  allow  Rus- 
sia to  crush  Japan  altogether.  Not  one  of  the  European  Powers, 
not  even  France,  wishes  Russia  to  extend  a  protectorate  over 
China.  If  victorious,  therefore,  Russia  could,  at  the  utmost, 
permanently  establish  herself  in  Manchuria  and  banish  Japanese 
influence  from  Korea.  But  Russia  can  not  count  on  easy  triumphs. 
The  war  will  be  a  long  one.  Its  cost  will  be  immense.  Russia's 
finances  will  be  ruined.  In  a  word,  victory  or  defeat  alike  menaces 
Russia  with  financial  ruin,  to  be  obviated  only  by  inner  reform — 
perhaps  a  change  in  the  constitution  of  the  state.  Furthermore, 
Japan,  even  if  beaten,  will  not  renounce  the  aspirations  in  behalf 
of  which  she  has  taken  up  arms,  aspirations  which  are  for  her  a 
matter  of  life  or  death.  Hence  Russia,  victorious  or  beaten,  must 
for  years  to  come  be  engrossed  with  the  affairs  of  the  Far  East. 
This  gives  an  opportunity  to  the  Poles. 

While  the  Russo-Japanese  war,  whatever  be  its  result,  must 
redound  to  the  advantage  of  the  Polish  cause,  the  Poles  themselves 
hope  for  the  triumph  of  Japan,  adds  the  Slowo  Polsku'.  But  this 
love  of  the  Poles  for  the  cause  of  Japan  must  be  platonic.  There 
is  no  occasion  for  loud  manifestation  of  it,  since  that  would  only 
bring  the  wrath  of  Russian  bureaucracy  down  upon  the  devoted 
heads  of  the  Poles.  The  more  active  form  of  Polish  sympathy 
with  Japan  has  its  origin  in  a  cause  thus  stated  by  the  A'owa 
Reforma  (Cracow) : 

"  The  Russian  Government  drives  Polish  youths  to  the  Far  East, 
ordering  them  to  shed  their  blood  for  a  cause  alien  to  ourselves, 
for  a  cause  unpopular  even  in  some  Russian  circles.  In  the  army 
of  Russia  there  is  concentrated — alas  ! — a  portion  of  our  own  na- 
tion. The  fate  of  that  army  is  linked  with  the  fate  of  the  flower  of 
Poland.  None  the  less  is  it  impossible  to  wish  success  to  the  arms 
of  a  Power  that  is  the  enemy  of  our  national  aspirations,  that 
openly  works  to  deprive  us  of  a  basis  of  national  existence.  In 
spite  of  this  fact,  the  advice  was  given  to  Poles  in  Russian  Poland 
not  to  allow  themselves  to  be  provoked  to  any  revolutionary'  action, 
but  to  endure  this  terrible  ordeal  and  to  await  the  further  develop- 
ments of  the  drama.  .  .  .  The  Russian  Government  brought  on 
the  war  by  its  own  sheer  incompetence  and  without  having  made 
any  preparations  for  it.  Feeling  the  full  weight  of  the  responsi- 
bility that  now  rests  upon  its  shoulders,  the  Russian  Government 
seeks  to  distribute  the  burden  throughout  the  whole  of  Russia. 
With  this  object  in  view,  it  is  craftily  striving  to  inspire  a  little 
war  enthusiasm,  in  the  absence  of  which  enthusiasm  itstands  help- 


less and  despondent.  That  it  might  draw  the  masses  into  the  vor- 
tex of  military  action— an  action  brought  about  against  the  will  and 
without  the  consent  of  the  people — it  arranges  parades,  demonstra- 
tions of  fealty,  and  deputations.  When  these  things  began  to  take 
on  an  ominous  character,  the  Government  ordered  contributions 
to  be  collected  for  the  Red  Cross  and  for  a  fleet." 

As  if  the  war  itself  were  not  a  sufficient  provocation  for  the  Poles, 
in  that  it  wounded  their  feelings  by  involving  so  many  Polish 
youths  in  its  horrors,  there  follows  another  provocation  still  more 
trying,  says  the  Nowa  Reforma  : 

"  They  order  us  to  approve  the  attack  upon  our  national  aspira- 
tions and  conscience.  They  order  those  not  yet  violently  torn  from 
their  hearths,  they  order  the  parents  of  the  sons  sent  to  the  icy 
wastes  of  Siberia  and  Manchuria,  to  wish  success  to  the  horrible 
work  imposed  upon  us  and  upon  the  whole  people  of  Russia.  In 
this  Dantean  Inferno  we  are  not  permitted  even  to  utter  our 
thoughts.  Those  directly  affected  by  the  blow  are  not  permitted 
to  confer  with  one  another  for  the  purpose  of  creating  among  them- 
selves that  which  is  called  public  opinion,  which  would  direct 
not  only  their  action,  but  their  sentiment.  And  ideas  and  plans  are 
being  thrust  upon  us  from  all  sides.  In  radical  Russian  circles  as 
well  as  in  radical  Polish  circles  it  is  contended  that  Russia,  con- 
quered and  humiliated  in  the  eyes  of  Europe,  will  be  more  amen- 
able to  ideas  of  reform.  Such  reform,  we  are  also  told,  will 
redound  to  the  advantage  of  the  Poles.  If  one  could  but  foresee 
the  future  in  matters  of  this  kind  !  If  Japan  at  the  critical  moment 
secures  the  active  aid  of  those  Powers  which  to-day  are  said  to  be 
her  passive  friends,  the  outcome  of  the  war  may  prove  to  be  more 
than  doubtful  to  Russia.  But  that  condition  of  the  success  of 
Japanese  arms  is  at  present  most  problematical,  and  hence  the 
result  of  the  war  is  problematical  also.  Besides,  Russia  may  turn 
out  to  be  too  feeble  to  overpower  Japan  and  her  allies,  while  re- 
taining sufficient  strength  to  suppress,  when  the  war  is  over,  all 
efforts  for  liberty  at  home  and  in  the  Polish  provinces.  And  in 
an  effort  of  the  latter  kind  Russia  would  secure  the  silent,  eager 
support  of  her  Western  neighbor,  we  may  rest  assured." 

This  patriotic  organ  consequently  advises  the  Poles  to  remain  on 
their  guard  and  to  refrain  from  rash  attempts  in  the  national  inter- 
est. Similar  advice  is  given  in  the  Dziennik  Poznanski  (Posen), 
which  always  takes  conservative  views.  But  ihc  Kurjer  Lwoiuski 
(Leopol),  organ  of  the  Polish  People's  party,  does  not  deem  dis- 
cretion of  this  sort  the  better  part  of  valor.  It  professes  itself 
unable  to  see  why  the  elements  now  groaning  beneath  Russian 
despotism  should  not  take  advantage  of  the  promising  opportunity 
which  presents  itself.     To  quote  : 

"The  roar  of  the  bombs  shattering  the  Russian  vessels  at  Port 
Arthur  must  resound  with  a  double  echo  in  the  heart  of  every 
Pole.  It  proclaims  to  us  not  only  the  defeat  of  our  foe,  the  execu- 
tioner of  our  fatherland,  who  for  a  century  and  a  quarter  has  been 
torturing  so  many  millions  of  our  countrymen,  but  it  announces 
something  else.  Out  there  in  the  Far  East  wedges  are  being 
driven  into  the  granite,  into  the  apparently  indestructible  might  of 
Russia.  There,  amid  the  whizz  of  the  balls  and  the  groans  of  the 
dying,  conditions  are  forming  by  means  of  which  all  upon  whom 
Russia  has  laid  her  heavy  hand  may  derive  advantage.  The  name 
of  these  sufferers  is  legion.  There  is  perhaps  no  corner  of  the 
Russian  empire  in  which  feelings  of  hatred  have  not  thus  accumu- 
lated, in  which  there  does  not  seethe  in  the  hearts  of  the  people  the 
desire  for  liberation,  for  the  final  removal  of  the  cause  of  so  much 
misery  and  of  so  many  wrongs.  .  .  .  Rendered  especially  auda- 
cious in  recent  times  by  her  diplomatic  successes,  convinced  that 
her  external  foes  would  not  dare  attack  her  and  that  her  internal 
foes  would  be  subdued  the  more  easily  the  more  severity  she  dis- 
played in  oppressing  them,  Russia  discarded  all  restraints.  She 
created  one  enemy  after  another.  After  the  workingmen  and  the 
students  came  the  turn  of  the  peasants.  Next  the  Jews  learned 
the  meaning  of  Russian  rule.  After  the  Jews,  Russia  laid  her  iron 
hand  upon  the  proverbially  loyal  Finns.  Finally  came  the  turn  of 
Armenia,  which  only  recently  was  turning  a  yearning  eye  to  Rus- 
sia, the  deliverer  from  Turkish  chains.  Of  the  Poles  there  is  no 
need  to  speak.  With  the  exception  of  the  conciliationists,  there  is 
no  one  who  does  not  long  to  cast*  off  the  hated  yoke.  Any  action 
having  that  object  in  view  would  certainly  meet  with  the  approval 
of  the  Poles." — Translations  made  for  Tw^.  Literary  Digest. 
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CANADA'S   NEW   GRIEVANCE   AGAINST  THE 
UNITED   STATES. 

DOMINION  newspapers  are  convinced  that  on  this  side  of 
the  line  there  exists  a  general  tendencj'  to  check  the  present 
American  rush  into  Canadian  farm  lands  by  unfair  methods.  The 
Manitoba  Free  Press  suspects  the  United  States  Government  of 
secretly  fostering  anti-Canadian  sentiment  among  those  of  our 
farmers  who  wish  to  make  their  fortunes  under  pioneer  conditions, 
and  it  analyzes  the  present  situation  thus  : 

"  One  of  the  main  sources — and  one  of  the  best— of  Canada's 
immigrants  is  the  United  States.  The  development  of  this  field 
of  supply  has  been  practically  wholly  the  work  of  the  Immigration 
Department  as  reorganized  under  Liberal  rule.  The  last  year  of 
Conservative  regime  saw  less  than  one  hundred  American  settlers 
locate  in  Canada,  while  last  year  there  were  no  less  than  40,000. 
In  the  early  days  of  this  movement,  while  as  yet  it  was  insignifi- 
cant in  volume,  it  attracted  but  little  attention  and  met  with  but 
little  opposition  throughout  the  republic.  But  as  it  increased  in 
strength  and  numbers,  and  many  districts  in  many  places  were 
losing  their  most  enterprising  and  prosperous  farmers  through 
their  removal  to  the  Dominion,  hindrances  more  or  less  vexatious 
were  created  to  make  trouble  for  the  intending"  emigrant.  The 
banks,  the  loan  companies,  the  land  companies,  the  railways— all 
offered  nducements  to  the  farmer  to  remain,  or  to  settle  elsewhere 
in  the  States,  and  united  in  putting  obstacles  in  his  removal  to 
Canada. 

"  In  spite  of  this,  the  northward  exodus  grew  larger  every 
month,  until  at  length  all  those  interested  in  its  cessation  deter- 
mined to  unite  their  forces  in  opposition.  An  organized  campaign 
was  decided  upon.  Tens  of  thousands  of  dollars  were  contributed 
as  the  sinews  of  war.  Some  of  the  newspapers  in  Iowa.  Minne- 
sota, the  Dakotas.  and  other  of  the  States  from  which  much  of  the 
immigration  supply  comes,  commenced  a  systematic  course  of 
misrepresentation  of  everything  relating  to  Canada — its  climate, 
its  fertility,  its  Government,  and  its  institutions.  News  events 
were  distorted,  'faked,'  or  manufactured,  for  no  other  purpose 
than  to  deter  intending  settlers  from  trekking  northward.  A  .sam- 
ple of  these  came  to  hand  last  week,  in  a  '  despatch  "  published  by 
an  American  paper,  describing  a  wild  race  for  life  by  the  postmas- 
ter of  Stonewall,  who  was  chased  by  wolves  to  within  a  mile  of 
Winnipeg  city  limits,  and  only  saved  by  the  fleetness  of  his  team  ! 
So  close  was  the  pursuing  pack  that  they  tore  to  pieces  the  robes 
hanging  over  the  back  of  the  cutter  I  Falsehoods  such  as  these — 
and  many  worse — have  been  circulated  broadcast  through  the 
Western  and  Central  States  during  the  past  winter,  and  have 
been  assiduously  promulgated  by  real-estate  men,  railway  of- 
ficials, and  others  interested  in  stemming  the  northward  mi- 
gration. 

"This  vigorous  anti-Canadian  propaganda  will  inevitably  injure 
Dominion  interests,  unless  it  is  met  by  corresponding  activity 
among  those  who  desire  to  see  the  tide  of  immigration  to  the 
Northwest  maintained  and  increased." 

Even  more  decided  is  the  comment  of  the  London  Advertiser, 
a  Canadian  daily  which  says  "  Uncle  Sam  takes  alarm  "  when  he 
sees  the  rush  of  his  .sons  into  the  Dominion.  "  United  States  land 
companies  are  making  frantic  efforts  to  stem  the  tide."  At  one 
American  gateway  into  Canada,  it  tells  us,  a  huge  sign  painted 
white  implores  our  countrymen  to  "  Stay  in  God's  Country  "  and 
"He  Citizens  of  a  Republic  — Don't  be  Subjects  of  a  King."  "The 
Washington  Government."  it  does  not  doubt,  "  is  greatly  con- 
cerned." Other  Canadian  newspapers  digress  into  denunciation 
of  tlie  L'nited  States  generally,  among  them  The  Evening  Tele- 
grant  (Toronto),  which  says: 

"  There  is  never  a  war  that  does  not  powertully  advertise  the 
greatness  of  the  U.  S.  A. 

"When  the  United  States  is  one  of  tiie  combatants  its  papers 
magnify  every  trivial  action  into  a  battle  of  Armageddon. 

"  When  the  United  States  is  not  one  of  the  combatants,  as  in  the 
Russo-Turkish  war,  its  liars  identify  every  successful  general  as 
an  American  in  di.sguise  or,  as  in  the  Russo-Japanese  war,  these 
same  liars  suggest  that  the  Japanese  victories  are  all  due  to  the 


genius  of  two  or  three  American  lieutenants,  who  are  directing 
Togo's  fleet  while  they  are  away  on  their  holidays. 

"'The  Turkish  army  don't  fight  as  if  it  was  commanded  by 
American  tramps.' 

"These  wise  words  disposed  of  the  theory  th^.,  Osman  Pasha, 
the  defender  of  Plevna,  was  boss  Tweed  or  me  other  Yankee 
defaulter  in  disguise. 

"  The  Japanese  navy  does  not  fight  as  if  it  were  handled  by 
United  States  amateurs,  for  Uncle  Sam  has  nobody  but  Admiral 
Dewey  in  his  navy  who  will  grade  higher  than  an  amateur  in  the 
sight  of  Admiral  Togo." 


EUROPEAN   CRITICISM   OF  THE   UNITED 
STATES   NAVY. 

■]\  /f  ILITARY  and  other  organs  in  Europe  comment  in  a  most 
■^* -*•  critical  spirit  upon  recent  mishaps  aboard  vessels  of  the 
L'nited  States  navy.  Such  organs  as  the  Kreuz  Zeitung  (Berlin) 
and  the  Reichsivehr  (\'ienna)  assert  that  all  recent  calamities 
aboard  our  battle-ships  and  cruisers  suggest  incompetence  in  some 
officers  of  high  rank.  From  the  last-named  Austrian  military  daily 
we  quote : 

"  The  United  States  navy  has.  in  the  course  of  the  last  half 
dozen  years,  met  with  many  unfortunate  accidents,  and  has  laid 
bare  a  long  series  of  weaknesses.  Even  within  a  recent  period 
four  large  vessels  have  been  seriously  damaged  after  taking  the 
water — the  Brooklyn,  in  September,  1902;  the  Massachusetts  and 
the  Olyntpia  in  August,  1903.  All  sustained  injuries  during  ma- 
neuvers off  the  New  England  coast.  A  short  time  ago  the  Co- 
lumbia was  damaged  off  the  coast  of  San  Domingo.  In  the  course 
of  the  naval  review  at  Oyster  Bay  in  August,  1903,  the  torpedo- 
boat  destroyers  Bany  and  Decatur  collided.  Some  weeks  ago 
the  battle-ships  Missouri  and  Illinois  collided  near  the  southern 
coast  of  Cuba.  In  the  last  accident  to  the  Illinois  she  sustained 
such  serious  injury  that  she  will  probably  have  to  remain  in  dry- 
dock  for  weeks.  The  steering-gear  of  the  Missouri,  a  ship  wiiich 
only  lately  went  into  the  water,  got  out  of  order.  The  commander, 
nevertheless,  Cowles,  who  is  so  fortunate  as  to  be  the  brother-in- 
law  of  President  Roosevelt,  neglected  to  signal  the  nearest  sliip, 
the  Illinois,  so  that  the  captain  of  the  latter  vessel  did  not  know 
that  he  ought  to  get  out  of  the  way.  In  spite  of  such  culpable 
negligence,  the  naval  court  of  inquiry,  as  well  as  Admiral  Dewey 
and  the  Judge  Advocate-General  of  the  Navy  Department,  found 
no  ground  even  for  cen.sure.  Other  mishaps  which  reveal  either 
culpable  negligence  or  lack  of  discipline,  were  the  explosion  in  an 
eight-inch  gun  on  the  Massachusetts  in  January,  1903,  and  the 
fire  aboard  the  Olyntpia  in  September.  1903,  when  a  stolen  flask 
of  alcohol  burst. 

"  Not  less  significant  are  faults  of  construction  and  defects  in 
material  now  coming  to  light.  A  strikingly  large  number  of  the 
new  ships  require  great  outlays  of  money  in  order  to  be  put  into 
proper  condition." — Translation  made  for  The  Literary  Di- 
gest. 

POINTS   OF   VIEW. 

Unworkable.—"  The  fundamental  truths  which  the  present  conflict  seems 
destined  to  reveal,"  avers  the  London  Telegraph."  \^  that  autocracy  itself  has 
become  unworkable.  No  human  brain  less  encyclopedic  than  that  of  a  Napoleon, 
no  administrative  capacity  less  rapid  in  the  despatch  of  business,  could  hope  to 
work  the  machinery  of  Muscovite  despotism  with  success  in  this  modern  age." 

Needless  Excitement  Over  British  Cabinet  Meetings.—  Sensa- 
tional speculations  in  London  newspapers  regarding  recent  meetings  of  the  Bal. 
four  ministry  are  ridiculed  by  Sir  Wemyss  Reid  in  T/ie  Nineteenth  Century  and 
After  (London),  who  relates  the  following  anecdote  in  point :  "  It  happened  that 
this  particular  meeting  of  the  [Gladstone]  Cabinet  was  summoned  at  a  critical 
moment.  Everybody  knew  that  the  Prime  Minister's  resignation  was  impending. 
He  had  talked  of  it  vaguely  for  months,  but  to  none  of  his  colleagues  had  he 
vouchsafed  any  intimation  as  to  the  precise  moment  at  which  he  intended  to  retire. 
One  and  all  assumed  that  this  summons  to  a  Cabinet  dinner  meant  that  the  fateful 
announcement  was  about  to  be  made,  and  they  all  went  primed  for  the  part  each 
expected  to  have  to  play  in  a  scene  at  once  historic  and  patlietic.  So  convinced 
were  they  of  what  was  to  happen  before  they  separated  that,  when  the  servants 
seemed  to  be  lagging  in  the  room  after  the  cloth  had  been  removed,  one  of  the 
most  eminent  members  of  the  Government  asked  Mr.  Gladstone  whether  they 
ought  not  to  be  told  to  withdraw,  in  order  that  the  traditional  secrecy  of  the  il- 
lustrious body  might  be  duly  maintained.  '  Certainly,'  was  the  prompt  reply  of 
the  great  man, '  if  you  wish  it,  and  have  anything  that  you  desire  to  communicate 
to  the  Cabinet ' ;  and  during  the  whole  evening  Mr.  Gladstone  never  came  any 
closer  to  the  one  subject  which  was  in  the  minds  of  all  his  colleagues,  and  about 
which  the  public  was  speculating  wildly." 
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NOTABLE    BOOKS    OF   THE    DAY. 


ROOSEVELT    SEEN    BY    A    DEVOTED 
FOLLOWER. 

Theodore  Roosevelt,  The   Citizen.    By  Jacob  A.  Riis.    Cloth,  449  pp. 
Price,  $2  net.    The  Outlook  Company. 

WHATEVER  else  may  be  said  of  this  book,  it  can  not  be  called 
dull.  It  is  the  sort  of  matter  especially  adapted  to  catch  and 
hold  the  attention  of  the  average  reader,  for  the  personal  note 
inspires  and  dominates  every  page  from  start  to  finish.  It  is  not  at  all 
a  biography  in  the  usual  sense  of  that  term,  but  rather  a  budget  of 
chats  with  the  public,  given  in  the  spirit  of  the  natural-born  raconteur. 
There  is  a  breezy  account  of  President  Roosevelt's  doings  and  habits 
as  child  and  boy  ;  especially  graphic  is  the  picture  of  the  courage  and 
resolute  will  that  fought  with  and  conquered  a  feeble  constitution  and 
incipient  disease,  this  as  an  inspiration  to  the  young.  It  is  preceded  by 
a  brief  record  of  the  honorable  pedigree  of  the  family,  and  supple- 
mented by  some  account  of  the  President's  father  as  a  working  philan- 
thropist in  New  York  City. 

The  whole  book  bristles  with  anecdote  and  personal  tid-bits,  not  a 
few  of  which  have  seen  the  light  before  in  Mr.  Riis's  personal  story, 
"The  Making  of  an  American"  ;  but  these  are,  on  the  whole,  of  the 
nature  of  things  that  can  bear  retelling,  especially  when  retold  in  the 
interests  of  lucidity,  as  they  are  here. 

Taken  altogether,  the  full  impression  of  the  book  will  be  that  it  is  a 
timely  contribution  to  the  political  campaign  just  approaching,  and 
that  the  author  has  thrown  into  his  work  all  the  ardor  which  belongs  to 

a  labor  of  love  ;  it  will  be  easy,  too, 
for  one  so  inclined,  to  dub  the  author  a 
special  pleader.  But  after  all  this  and 
more  may  be  said  on  that  line,  there 
remains  the  obvious  fact  that  Mr. 
Riis  is  dealing  with  well-known  events 
in  the  public  career  of  his  hero,  and 
gives  reasons,  dates,  and  occasions  for 
the  things  chronicled,  all  of  which 
were  widely  heralded  at  the  time  of 
happening  and  many  of  which  were 
then  distorted  and  maligned.  More- 
over, these  things  are  presented  here 
not  merely  from  the  viewpoint  of  a 
looker-on,  but  from  that  of  a  worker  in 
the  field,  and  often— as  in  the  reform 
days  in  the  Mulberry  Street  district 
— side  by  side  with  !Mr.  Roosevelt. 
JACOB  A.  RIIS.  In   this  connection   a  carping   critic 

might,  of  course,  seize  opportunity  to 
hit  Mr.  Riis  on  the  prominence  with  which  he  enters  into  some  of 
the  Roosevelt  achievements,  and  might  even  poke  fun  at  the  naive  de- 
light he  exhibits  in  recording  some  of  the  personal  attentions  shown 
him  by  the  Roosevelt  family.  But  after  all,  this  sort  of  pride  and 
loyalty  is  very  human,  very  natural,  and  really  counts  in  favor  of  the 
author's  simple  honesty  and  candor.  What  man,  for  example,  coming 
to  the  United  States  many  years  ago  a  poor  and  unknown  immigrant, 
•would  not  be  justified  in  relating  with  conscious  pride  that,  breakfast- 
ing in  private  with  the  President  and  family  one  Christmas  morning, 
the  latter  in  the  kindness  of  their  hearts  cabled  the  following  to  their 
guest's  aged  mother  in  Denmark  : 

"  The  White  House,  Dec.  2,  1902. 
*'  Afrs.  A'its,  Nil>e,  Denmark  : 

"  Your  son  is  breakfasting  with  us.     We  send  you  our  loving  sym- 
pathy. Theodore  and  Edith  Roosevelt." 

These  are  touches  of  nature  that  warm  the  common  human  heart. 
The  book  is  written  in  the  easy,  graphic,  journalistic  style  that  marks 
All  Mr.  Riis's  writings. 

RACE  ANTIPATHIES. 

The  Neighbor;  The  Natural  History  of  Human  Contacts.    By  N.  S. 
Shaler.    Cloth,  pp.  ix+342.    Price,  $1,40  net.    Houghton,  MifBin  &  Co. 

THIS  essay  of  Professor  Shaler's  is  in  many  ways  a  remarkable  pro- 
duction. It  is  mainly  a  study  of  racial  prejudices,  but  the 
thoughts  contained  in  it  might  easily  be  expanded  into  a  general 
philosophy  of  human  relations.  These  Professor  Shaler  examines  with 
the  eye  of  a  naturalist,  and  finds  that  in  the  evolution  of  mankind  a 
•certain  stage  of  antipathy  for  the  person  different  from  oneself  is  likely 
to  aid  in  the  struggle  for  tribal  existence.  In  other  words,  prejudice 
has  been  useful  in  the  past;  but,  like  many  relics  and  survivals  of  more 
primitive  states,  it  is  more  of  a  hindrance  than  a  help  at  the  present 
day,  and  Professor  Shaler  is  not  of  the  belief,  often  acted  upon  and  fre- 
•quently  stated,  that  you  should  follow  your  first  impressions  on  meeting 
A  stranger.  His  moral  is  rather  that  these  first  impressions  are  espe- 
■cially  to  be  guarded  against  if  we  are  to  rise  to  higher  stages  of  culture. 
Pr<jfessor  Shaler  applies  his  views  to  two  races  which  present  the 


problem  of  human  contact  in  the  most  extreme  form.  Many  persons 
have  a  feeling  of  negative  attraction,  to  put  it  mildly,  in  coming  into 
contact  with  a  Hebrew  or  an  African,  and  Dean  Shaler  analyzes  care- 
fully the  cause  of  this  feeling.  In 
both  cases  he  traces  the  repulsion  to 
an  inherited  feeling  derived  from 
an  earlier  stage,  and  argues  that  it 
must  be  battled  against  just  as  one 
battles  against  the  feeling  of  cruelty 
and  hatred  generally.  Incidentally 
he  remarks  that  th  >  Hebrew  or 
Semitic  type  of  character  is  in  many 
respects  higher  than  the  Aryan, while 
the  African  does  not  possess  those 
powers  of  cooperation  which  are  nec- 
essary for  the  higher  forms  of  civ- 
ilization. It  is  somewhat  doubtful 
whether  he  has  made  out  his  case 
either  for  the  superoirit,,  of  the  He- 
brew or  of  the  instinctive  repulsion 
which  he  produces.  This  latter  is 
rather  a  matter  of  tradition  than  of 
instinct,  an  important  distinction, 
since  it  is  easier  to  change  tradition 
than  to  modify  instinct. 

In  regard  to  the  negro  problem,  Professor  Shaler  recognizes  that  the 
chief  hope  of  the  negro  in  this  country  is  in  manual  training,  and  he 
appears  to  be  of  the  opinion  that  not  only  uneducated  negroes,  but  all 
persons  who  have  not  a  stake  in  the  country  should  be  disfranchised. 
Modern  governments,  he  say?,  are  practically  joint  stock  companies, 
and  unless  a  person  has  a  share  in  the  stock  he  has  no  right  either  to  the 
dividends  or  to  determir^e  the  board  of  directors.  Altogether  this  work 
is  full  of  suggestive  thinking,  and  is  throughout  informed  with  the  high- 
est sympathy  for  the  stranger  within  our  gates. 


N.  S.  shaler. 


AN   INSIDE   VIEW   OF  JAPAN. 

Letters  From  Japan.  A  Record  of  Modern  Life  in  the  Island 
Empire.  By  Mrs.  Hugh  Eraser.  Cloth,  387  pp.  Price,  $3  net.  The  Mac- 
millan  Company. 

AS  the  wife  of  a  British  minister  resident  in  Japan,  Mrs.  Eraser  had 
unusual  opportunities  for  obtainin-  an  inside  knowledge  of  the 
life  and  habits  of  the  Japanese  people  ;  and  of  the  knowledge 
thus  gleaned  the  public  may  drin'j;  deeply  from  these  pages.  It  is  a 
bulky  volume,  and  in  addition  to  the  text  there  are  two  hundred  and 
fifty  illustrations,  showing  J.  yanese  life  within  doors  and  without,  to- 
gether with  portraits  of  illustrious  personages,  mythological  beings,  and 
pictured  fairy  tales. 

Every  page  is  readable  and  many  pages  are  delightful,  especially 
those  which  relate  to  the  legends  and  folklore  of  the  people.  The  latter 
are  described  as  so  many-sided  that  you  can  become  only  gradually 
aware  of  their  complexity  of  character  :  "simple  to  frankness,  yet  full 
of  unexpected  reserves,  of  hidden  strengths  and  dignities  of  power 
never  flaunted  before  the  eyes  of  the  world  ;  surprising  and  majestic  as 
some  of  those  indescribable  mountain  views  in  the  central  hills,  where, 
from  a  flowery  rise  in  a  meadow,  the  amazed  traveler  finds  himself  on 
the  verge  of  a  piecipice." 

The  book  teems  with  description,  incident  and  anecdote.  From  all  that 
is  told,  one  must  be  impressed  by  the  moral  fineness,  the  high  social 
and  domestic  standards  of  the  "Japs."  In  the  passive  virtues — patience, 
devotion,  modesty,  endurance — the  Jap-nese  women  would  seem  to 
bear  away  the  palm.  But  there  is  something  pathetic,  even  painful, 
about  all  this,  for  the  Japanese  wife,  despite  all  she  may  do,  seems  to 
obtain  little  if  any  personal  consideration.  The  husband  takes  all  for 
granted,  and  the  highest  commendation  the  wife  may  hope  to  earn  is 
that  she  stands  high  in  the  esteem  of  his  mother. 

The  childlife  as  depicted  is  truly  delightful.  "  It  is  to  me,"  says  the 
author,  "  most  comforting  to  see  that  all  that  is  desirable  in  the  little 
people's  deport  nent  can  be  obtained  without  snubbing  or  punishment 
or  weary  scoldings.  The  love  showered  upon  children  simply  wraps 
them  in  warmth  and  peace,  and  seems  to  encourage  every  sweet,  good 
trait  of  character  without  ever  fostering  a  bad  one.  Japanese  children 
are  never  frightened  into  telling  lies  or  hiding  their  faults.  Open  as  the 
day,  they  bring  every  joy  or  sorrow  to  father  or  mother  to  be  shared  or 
healed,  and  their  small  likes  or  dislikes  are  quite  as  much  taken  into  ac- 
count as  those  of  their  elders.  True,  from  the  time  they  can  under- 
stand anything,  axioms  )f  lonor,  kindness,  and,  above  all,  patriotism 
are  repeated  and  explained  to  them  with  a  good  faith  and  solemnity 
which  would  send  our  English  schoolboys  off  into  fits  of  scoffing 
laughter." 

Mrs.  Eraser  does  not  discuss  the  religion  of  Japan,  yet  we  are  made 
to  feel  that  she  has  a  high  respect  for  Buddhism.  She  seems  less  fa- 
vorably disposed — perhaps  because  of  her  Roman  Catholic  affiliations — 
to  the  effect  upon  the  people  of  much  of  the  attempted  Anglican  prose- 
lytizing.    Speaking  of  the  mission  of  St.  Hilda,  she  says  : 

"  I  do  not  sympathize  greatly  with  the  objects  of  the  school,  which 
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only  receives  girls  of  a  class  that  can  pay  very  highly,  and  gives  them 
in  secular  teaching  only  that  which  they  could  have  in  a  very  much 
higher  scale  in  the  various  high-schools  where  the  best  foreign  teachers 
are  employed.  The  Christian  element,  altho  enforced  by  Bible  and 
catechism  lessons,  appears  most  strongly  in  a  kind  of  rough  contempt 
for  all  the  devout  traditions  of  the  Japanese.  Ancestor  worship,  which 
is  such  a  tremendous  factor  in  Japanese  life,  instead  of  being  trans- 
formed into  tender  and  prayerful  remembrance  of  the  dead  and  a  desire 
to  imitate  their  virtues,  is  stigmatized  as  idolatry,  and  the  Protestant 
dogma  regarding  departed  spirits  is  put  forward  in  all  its  brutality  as 
the  only  recognized  truth.  No  one  who  has  not  lived  among  them  can 
imagine  how  shocking  this  is  to  the  feelings  of  the  Japanese  ;  for  with 
them  parental  and  filial  devotion  rank  as  the  chief  virtues  and  make  the 
harmony  of  the  family." 

Whoever  would  know  these  interesting  people  well  should  read  this 
book.  Nothing  appears  to  be  left  untold,  and  the  author  does  not 
spare  her  own  race  and  people  in  contrasting  the  manners  of  the  East 
with  the  rudeness  of  the  West. 


A  GOLD-DIGGER'S   ROMANCE. 

Denis  Dent.     By  E.  W    Hornung.    Cloth,  324  pp.    Price,  $1.50.    Frederick 
A.  Stokes  Company. 

MR.  HORNUNG  will  probably  be  known  as  the  author  of  "The 
Amateur  Cracksman,"   and  its  dramatic  sequence,  "  Raffles," 
no  matter  what  else  he  writes.     "Denis  Dent"  deals  with  the 
love-story  of  a  young  man,  half  Irish,  half  English,  who  goes  gold-dig- 
ging in  Australia  to  win  a  fortune  that  he  may  honorably  marry  a  maid 

possessed  of  one.  It  is  rather  melo- 
dramatic and  has  the  earmarks  of  a 
story  industriously  made  with  an  eye 
to  royalties.  But  there  is  interest 
enough  in  the  tale. 

The  most  attractive  feature  of  the 
book  is  the  picture  of  the  gold  dig- 
gers' camp  at  Ballarat,  near  Mel- 
bourne, in  Australia.  The  descrip- 
tion of  this  is  very  good.  There  is 
an  atrocious  villain  in  the  story,  a 
family  connection  and  a  rival  of 
Denis  for  the  hand  of  Miss  Nan  Mer- 
ridew.  Ralph  Devenish  is  a  gentle- 
man, theoretically,  and  in  the  Grena- 
dier Guards;  but  his  machinations  to 
oust  his  rival,  in  which  he  is  assisted 
by  a  sailor  who  is  a  far  grosser  black- 
guard, show  how  little  he  deserved 
the  title  of  gentleman.  Even  his  death 
at  Sebastopol  hardly  cleans  off  the 
slate  for  him,  altho  it  leaves  the  way  free  to  Nan  for  the  ardent  Denis. 

The  book  calls  for  no  more  criticism  than  that  it  is  "  good  enough  of 
its  kind,"  but  a  third-rater  as  compared  with  the  best  Hornung  brand 
of  fiction.  The  author  does  not  seem  to  have  aimed  at  anything  higher 
than  to  produce  a  "  good  seller." 


E.  W.  HORNUNG. 


PLEASANT  WANDERINGS   ON   A   GERMAN 

ISLAND. 

The  Adventures  of  Elizabeth  in  Rugen.    By  the  Author  of  "  Elizabeth 
in  her  Garden."    Cloth,  299  pp.    Price,  $1.50.    The  Macmillan  Company. 

ELIZABETH  in  her  garden  was  a  somewhat  heavy  personage,  of 
home-made  humor,  and  with  a  spontaneity  of  botanical  lore  that 
made  her  discursiveness  about  flowers  wear  a  penal  air.  Some 
of  the  Flie^ende  Blatter  jokes  can  be  worked  out  like  a  proposition  in 
geometry,  and  are  almost  as  amusing.  Elizabeth  appeared  to  have 
caught  her  light  touch  from  a  kindred  field  of  humor.  Therefore,  when 
it  came  to  Elizabeth's  wanderings  in  a  spot  so  dismally  unknown  as 
Riigen,  the  book  loomed  large  as  a  Lenten  diversion. 

Imagine  the  delight  of  finding  quite  an  improved  Elizabeth  and 
Riigen  an  enchanting  spot — with  her  for  cicerone  !  She  is  still  delight- 
fully selfish,  but  her  sensitiveness  to  natural  beauty  is  exquisite,  and 
the  lambent  persiflage,  still  "made  in  Germany,"  has  a  seductive 
prickle  to  it.  Riigen  atones  for  the  "Garden,"  and  Elizabeth  errant 
makes  one  apologetic  to  Elizabeth  horticultural. 

At  the  very  start  she  delicately  removes  the  blank  which  in  the  minds 
of  many  responds  to  the  name  of  Riigen.  "  Every  one  who  has  been  to 
school  and  still  remembers  what  he  was  taught  there,  knows  that  Riigen 
is  the  biggest  island  Germany  possesses,  and  that  it  lies  in  the  Baltic 
Sea  off  the  coast  of  Pomerania."  No  one  who  has  skirted  its  shores 
with  Elizabeth  will  forget  it  or  fail  to  thank  her  for  its  memories.  Such 
a  fresh,  quiet,  blue-sea,  beech-woody  spot  ! 

Elizabeth  would  fain  have  footed  the  whole  way,  but  after  seeking  to 
inviegle  a  dozen  women  friends  into  this  island  pedestrianism  and  being 
promptly  frustrated,  she  was  driven  to  being  driven  ;  so  she  went  in  a 
Victoria  drawn  by  two  horses,  with  August,  the  coachman,  and  Ger- 
trud,  the  maid.  Gertrud  was  a  creature  who  could  have  floated  through 
a  sunset  that  would  make  the  gods  giddy  with  its  beauty  and  not  have 
dropped  a  stitch  in  her  knitting.     As  a  maid  she  was  invaluable. 


Elizabeth  has  styled  her  eleven-days'  itinerary  of  Riigen  "  Adven- 
tures." '^here  are  two,  and  they  are  diverting,  and  there  is  the  same 
touch  of  intimite  in  her  disclosure  of  them.  At  Thiessow,  the  extreme 
southeastern  tip  of  the  island,  in  taking  a  frosty  bath,  she  flounders- 
against  a  woman  shivering  in  the  same  delight.  It  was  her  cousin  Char- 
lotte, whom  she  had  not  seen  for  ten  years.  She  soon  wished  it  was 
longer,  since  Charlotte  at  once  attached  herself  to  Elizabeth,  and  was  the 
bcte-noire  of  the  rest  of  the  trip.  Then  there  are  rencontres  with  the 
Harvey-Brownes,  an  English  bishopess  and  her  erudite  son.  Does  she 
not  also  run  across  the  lonely  grave  of  a  Fmnish  soldier  ?  and  a  church  six 
hundred  years  old  ?  and  Professor  Nieberlein,  Charlotte's  husband,  one 
of  those  Teutonic  monstrosities  of  learning  who  yet  liked  plump,  pet- 
table  ladies,  which  estranged  Charlotte,  who  wished  to  emancipate  her 
sex. 

It  is  useless  to  dilate  on  the  charm  of  those  eleven  days,  when  Eliza- 
beth had  shaken  the  Grim  One,  and  the  three  infants  who  used  to  get 
so  mixed  up  with  the  flowers  and  mold  in  the  "Garden"  were  just 
drinking  things  in. 

BED-ROCK    EMOTIONS    AND    THE    RAW  WEST. 

The  Rainbow  Chasers.    By  John  H.Whitson.    Cloth,  393  pp.    Price,  $1.50. 
Little,  Brown  &  Co. 

THE  East  must  admit  that  the  West,  which  it  is  prone  to  think  of 
with  a  patronizing  air,  displays  enviable  qualities  in  some  of  its 
literary  deeds.  There  are  brawn  and  tingling  verity  and  vivid 
sincerity  of  exposition  in  the  best  of  its  fiction.  In  "  The  Rainbow- 
Chasers  "  the  "Rainbows"  represent  a  land-boom  in  the  Far  West; 
but  the  flurry  caused  by  it  is,  except  for  the  length  it  is  dwelt  upon,  aa 
episode  in  the  story.  The  real  story  is  of  a  man  struggling  under  a 
singular  blight.  Dick  Brewster,  a  vigorous  Arkansas  lad  of  twenty-two, 
has  a  quarrel  with  a  rival  and  thinks  he  killed  him.  Everybody  else 
thinks  so,  except  the  man  who  really  did  kill  the  aforesaid  rival,  ami 
the  reader.  For  the  author  explicitly  imparts  this  truth  to  the  reader  ; 
perchance  that  the  hero,  in  his  subsequent  career,  may  be  viewed  with 
the  nimbus  of  a  guileless  penitent  about  his  head  instead  of  a  murderer's 
stigma  on  his  soul.  He  is  condemned  to  imprisonment  for  life,  escapes 
from  prison  through  the  friendly  aid  of  a  clever  "  tramp,"  and  breaks 
for  those  far,  roomy  stretches  which  are  a  sort  of  Ultima  Thule,  where 
the  sage-brush  and  the  cowboy  alone  exist.  He  sheds  his  name,  he 
has  lost  the  girl  he  loves,  his  father  has  disowned  him,  and  he  lives  in 
the  conviction  of  his  guilt.     Truly,  a  Man  of  Sorrows! 

Through  that  great  sea  of  wo  he  breasts  his  life's  way,  a  chastened 
but  a  noble  man.  Chance  leads  him  into  one  of  the  "  land-boom  "  cen- 
ters, where  the  flocking  grangers  crowd  out  the  cattle-men  and  rear  a 
mushroom  town.  He  becomes  a  successful  man  in  the  new  vortex  of 
activity,  and,  by  the  irony  of  fate,  partner  of  the  very  judge  who  had 
sentenced  him.  But  the  boy  has  developed  into  a  muscular  fellow  with 
beard  and  slightly  grizzled  hair,  and  he  is  not  recognized.  There  are 
those,  however,  who  do  recognize  him,  and  one  of  them  is  the  villain. 

There  is  a  beautiful  girl,  too,  who,  happily,  is  as  essential  as  a  villain 
to  every  novel  worth  reading.  She  is  the  judge's  daughter.  The  sup- 
posed murderer  falls  in  love  with  her. 
But  with  all  his  present  rectitude, 
there  lives  in  his  own  soul  the  stifling 
sense  that  he  is  blackened  by  the  hid- 
eous crime  which  has  despoiled  him 
of  his  name  and  forbids  him  to  think 
of  union  with  any  honorable  woman. 
How  it  all  turns  out  the  reader  will 
discover  for  himself. 

Mr.  Whitson  has  a  nice  feeling  for 
Nature,  and  a  pen  that  responds  well 
to  his  sensitive  imagination  and  vig- 
orously ethical  standpoint.  But  in 
every  work  of  art,  the  union  of 
strength  in  conception  and  finish  in 
execution  is  the  ever  difficult  prob- 
lem. Mr.  Whitson  is  graphic,  but  at 
times  gets  swamped  in  his  own  met- 
aphors. He  has,  for  instance,  a 
foreword  of  apology  ((?«?'  s' excuse^ 
s' accuse),  the  gist  of  which  is  that  a 

good  part  of  the  tale  is  true,  and  the  first  sentence  of  which  assures  us 
ih&f  (iove-tailedia.cis,  woven  together  and  /intit/erei/ with  fiction,  con- 
stitute no  inconsiderable  part  of  this  book."  The  chisel,  the  loom,  and 
the  needle  thus  unite  to  produce  one  work  of  art! 

The  pages  which  describe  Brewster,  after  five  years'  cow-punching 
in  "  the  Nation  "  (called  on  the  irKip  the  Indian  Territory),  emerging 
therefrom,  and  his  meeting  with  Jim  Prethro,  and  the  subsequent  grim 
battle  on  the  plains,  when  a  gang  of  pursuers  surround  them,  are  among 
the  best  in  the  book  for  color,  strength,  and  character  delineation. 
This  is  the  pungent  West  with  a  fine  literary  flavor,  and  this  kind  of 
writing  is  what  gives  its  fiction  sectional  glory.  The  land-boom  in 
Golden  City,  whether  true  or  not,  is  unquestionable  truth  to  the  reader. 

To  conclude,  "The  Rainbow  Chasers"  is  a  strong  story,  with  inucli 
of  vivid  description  and  real  pathos  in  it.  Mr.  Whitson  is  to  be  consid- 
ered respectfully. 


JOHN   H.  whitson. 
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9000  YEARS  of 

"The  HistoriaLivs' 

History  of  the  World 

THE  OUTLOOK'.S  offer  in  ^ 

tlie  United  States  of  T/u- 
Historic.  Its'  History  of  ihe 
World  has  been  received  with  a 
cordial  approval  which  seems  to 
justify  the  highest  expectations 
of  a  genuine  success.  Five  vol- 
umes are  now  ready  for  delivery. 
The  Historians'  History  of  the 
World  is  the  only  modern  world- 
history  worthy  of  the  name.  The 
last  work  of  this  character  was 
An  Universal  History,  published 
in  London  in  1779.  Smce  then 
historians  have  grown  more  and 
more  to  be  specialists,  and  the 
task  of  \vritingan  adequate,  com- 
prehensive, up-to-date  world-his- 
tory has  become  increasingly 
more  difficult  and  at  the  same 
time  more  necessary. 

To  accomplish  this  great  task  it 
was  necessary  to  engage  not  only 
the  best  living  historical  scholars, 
but  also  to  organize  their  labors  in 
a  highly  ingenious  and  scientific 
manner.  The  leading  universities 
of  the  world  furnished  the  editors 
and  contributors.  They  include 
professors  and  graduates  of  Ox- 
ford and  Cambridge  in  England, 
of  the  University  of  France,  of 
the  University  of  Berlin,  and  of 
the  other  principal  universities  of 
Europe  and  America. 

One  reason  that  makes  an  ade- 
quate world-history  necessary  is 
that  a  man  cannot  read  even  a 
tithe  of  the  works  that  are  neces- 
sary to  a  knowledge  of  the  sub- 
ject.     Ax    ASsoci.A.Tio.\'    ok 

SCHOL.^RS— A  COMPOUND  URAI.X 
— HAS  DONE  WHAT  THAT  ONE 
M.\N  COULD  NOT  DO  .^NU  HAS 
EXTRACTED  ALL  THAT  IS  ES- 
SENTI.\L  IN  WORLD-HISTORN 
FOR  HIS  MENTAL  NOURISH- 
MENT. 

2000  HisioriaLHs 

Two  thousand  historians  liave 
been  used  as  authorities.  The 
period  of  time  covered  is  from 
7000  B.C.  to  1904  A.D.  The  nar- 
rative begins  at  the  dawn  of  civ 
ilization,  which  is  placed  by  Dr. 
Flinders  Petrie  as  far  back  as 
7000  B.C.  in  Egypt,  and  by  Dr. 
John  P.  Peters  at  about  the 
same  period  in  Babylonia.  Thus 
the  stupendous  period  of  prac- 
tically 9000  years  is  compre- 
hended. 

MORE    THAN     I  500   TRANSLATIONS 

MORE  than  1500  translations  from  historical  writings,  documents  and  monuments 
have  been  made  for  The  Historians'  History  of  the  World.  This  is  one  of  the  most 
valuable  and  original  features  of  the  work,  for  a  vast  amount  of  interesting  histor- 
ical material  is  thus  presented  to  English-speaking  people  for  the  first  time. 

The  languages  translated  include  Babylonian,  Egyptian,  Chinese,  Japanese, 
Sanskrit,  Arabic,  Syriac,  Persian,  Russian,  Swedish,  Latin,  Greek,  French,  Italian, 
Spanish,  Portuguese  and  German. 

An  expert  Assyriologist  was  employed  to  make  revised  translations  of  the  most 
importint  Babylonian  and  Egyptian  inscriptions,  giving  the  results  of  the  most  recent 
scholarship.  Thus  we  have  a  specially  edited  translation  of  the  Code  of  Laws  of  King 
Khammurabi,  who  lived  in  Babylonia  2300  years  before  Christ.  His  code  was 
compiled  1000  years  before  that  of  Moses,  and  it  contains  the  principle  of  the 
lex  talionis  and  other  features  of  the  Mosaic  law,  a  subject  which  is  of  great  interest 
from  a  theological  point  of  view. 

Another  field  where  the  work  of  translation  is  of  peculiar  value  is  that  of  Russian 
histor>'.  Hitherto  that  subject  has  been  very  unfamiliar  to  English-speaking  readers 
because  of  the  difficulty  of  the  language  and  the  fact  that  few  Russian  historical  works 
have  been  translated.  Careful  translations  have  been  made  from  the  best  Russian 
historians,  including  Bestuzheff,  Bilbasoff,  Karamsin,  Kostomaroff,  Milkhailovsky- 
Danilevsky,  SoIo\-iefT,  Schebal.sky,  Tourgeneff,  and  Waliszewski. 

By  means  of  these  special  translations  there  liave  been  rendered  accessible  the 
important  passages  of  a  large  number  of  valuable  but  little  known  works,  which 
even  if  translated  into  EngHsh,  have  been  long  out  of  print  and  are  generally  out  of 
print  in  the  original  language. 

NEW  LIGHT  ON   THE   INQUISITION 

A  great  number  of  translations  have  been  made  from  the  Spanish,  and  amone  the 
most  interesting  and  lengthy  of  these  are  those  from  the  works  of  Father  J.  A.  Llor- 
ente,  exjMsing  the  horrors  of  the  Inquisition.  He  was  secretary  of  that  body,  but  re- 
volted against  it  on  the  Bonapartist  invasion  of  Spain.  He  is  almost  forgotten  now, 
but  his  work  is  of  the  greatest  value  and  interest  as  a  source  of  original  information. 

MODERN    AND    UP-TO-DATE 

The  histor>'  has  been  brought  down  to  date  with  the  assistance  of  the  greatest  experts 
on  special  periods,  and  is  not  only  readable  by  everj'one,  but  it  is  absolutely  authentic. 


FIVE  STYLES  OF  BINDING 

THE  1^  VOLS.  OF  'THE  HISTORIANS'  HISTORY  " 


WORLD -HISTORY 

Issued  in  the  United  States  by 

T^?Outlooh 

by  arrangement  with  the  History  Association 
of  London 

Two  WsLys  of 
Selling  Books 

1.  TKe  Old  Way 

2.  The  Outlook  Way 

THE  OUTLOOK  has 
already  announced 
that  it  will  sell  this 
excellent  work  to  American 
subscribers  according  to  a 
new  plan  of  sale  which  is 
without  regard  to  the  usual 
booksellers' or  book  agents' 
profits. 

The  Old  Way 

The  ordinary  way  of  market- 
ing a  new  subscription  book  is 
to  advertise  it.  and  then  to  send 
to  every  inquirer,   at  his  resi- 
dence or  place  of  business,  an 
agent  whose   mission   it  is   to 
persuade  the  inquirer  to  sub- 
scribe.   This  is,  all  things  con- 
sidered, an  expensive  method, 
since  the  agent  receives  a  large 
comniission,and  it  is  a  method 
which  is  not  always  satisfac- 
tory to  the    man    who   sent 
the   inquiry  in   this  first   in- 
stance. 

The  Outlook  Way 

The  Outlook  will  discard 
the  practice  of  employing 
agents,  because  (i)  it  believes 
the  history  is  a  work  which 
will  quickly  appeal  on  its 
merits,  to  most  persons  who 
examine  it,  and  (2)  because  it 
believes  the  man  who  knows 
books  is  able  to  make  up  his 
mind  whether  he  wants   the 


book  without  any  assistance  or  persuasion  on  the  part  of  an  ag-ent. 

By  this  direct  method  of  sale,  The  Outlook  can  sell  the  preliminary 
edition  at  a  greatly  reduced  price,  and  can  transfer  to  the  purchaser  the 
commission  ordinarily  paid  to  the  agent. 

This  plan  of  sale  has  already  proved  that  it  can  be  successfully  carried 
out.  The  book  actually  sells  itself.  The  inquirer  applies  for  a  specimen 
volume.  This  is  sent  to  him  immediately,  all  charges  prepaid  for  delivery 
and  return  ;  he  examines  the  volume  at  his  leisure,  and  he  has  an  entire 
week  in  which  to  make  up  his  mind. 

Specimen  Volumes  for  Examination 

The  Outlook  will,  tlierefore,  send  to  any  reader  of  tlie  Liij-.k.akv  Di- 
ciest a  specimen  bound  volume  taken  right  out  of  stock.  The  only  obli- 
gation the  inquirer  incurs  is  the  return  of  the  volume,  express  charges 
C.O.D.  with-.n  seven  days,  to  The  Outlook.  223  Fourth  Avenue,  Xew  York. 

The  following  form  of  application  should  be  used  : 

The  On t loot,  223  Fourth  Avenue,  Ni-c  York: 

Please  send  me  a  specimen  volume  of  The  Historians'  Ilistor)-  of  the 
World.  I  promise  to  return  it  to  you,  at  your  expense,  «-t:hin  seven  days 
after  receipt,  whether  I  decide  to  subscribe  or  not. 

(I.,  n.  2  1 


ADDRKSS. 


Readers  of  Thk  Litkrart  Diokst  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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^Oavid  McKee  Landing  at 
Allequippa's  Village — now 
McKeesport 


\ 


Queen   Allequippa 
of  the   Delawares 


Queen  Allequippa's  Word 

Made  Possible  McKeesport  where  $130,000,000.00 
are  now  paid  out  in  wages  each  year. 

PAVID  McKEK,  hunter,  trap- 
per and  pioneer,  turned  the  how 
of  his  canoe  toward  the  point  of 
land  which  makes  the  juncture  of 
1  the     Monongahela    and    Vough- 
iougheny     rivers,    some     twenty 
I  years  before  George  Washington 
led  the  American  troops  to  \-ictory . 
The  spring  had  just  blossomed 
forth  and  the  arrival  of  a  white 
man   brought   a  crowd  of   Dela- 
wares to  the  banks.     Chattering, 
gesticulating  and  shouting  they  led 
the  hardy  pioneer  to  the  wigwam 
of  their  ruler,  Queen  Allequippa. 
In  a  few  words  McKee  explained  to  the  handsome  and 
stately  Queen  of  the  Delawares  his  mission.     He  came,  he 
said,  to  found  -.  trading  post.     The  braves  demurred,  but 
Allequippa's  word  was  supreme — McKee  remained. 

The  post  flourished  and  at  the  close  of  the  French-Indian 
war  was  one  of  the  best  known  trading  posts  west  of  the 
Alleghenies. 

In  1769  the  site  was  granted  to  McKee  and  was  named 
McKeesport.  A  land  office  was  opened  for  the  sale  of  land 
secured  by  Indian  treaties. 

John  McKee,  son  of  David,  laid  out  the  first  plan  of  lots 
in  1795  and  this  sale  was  a  success.  From  that  time  on  the 
city  grew  until  to-day  McKeesport  is  one  of  the  greatest 
manufacturing  centers  in  the  world.  The  heart  of  the 
Pittsburg  industrial  district. 

The  families  of  the  men  who  invested  in  McKeesport 
realty  are  now  wealthy.  Thousands  have  shared  in  the 
prosperity  of  the  former  home  of  Queen  Allequippa. 

Unlike  the  majority  of  towns  and  cities  McKeesport  has 
never  known  a  boom.  For  the  past  twenty  years  it  has 
grown  steadily.  In  1880  it  had  only  8212  inhabitants- 
to-day  it  has  over  50,000.  It  is  the  center  of  Greater  Pitts- 
burg with  a  population  of  over  1,800,000. 

In  the  Midst  of  Prosperity 

The  mammoth  tube  plant,  the  largest  in  the  world,  to 
which  a  $10,000,000.00  addition  is  being  erected,  and  im- 
mense steel  plants,  tinplate  establishments  and  dozens  of 
other  industries  in  and  around  McKeesport  pay  out  over 
Ji  1 30,000,000  each  year  in  wages. 

Property  is  a  veritable  gold  mine-rents  are  sky-high. 

Right  in  the  midst  of  this  great  money-making  center  is 
"Arlington" — the  logical  residential  section  of  McKeesport. 

Arlington  is  the  heart  of  the  Greater  Pittsburg  district. 

It  has  trolley  lines  -  cars  every  few  minutes. 

Pittsburg  is  but  a  short  ride  from  it. 

Arlington  has  water,  gas  and  electric  lights. 

Arlington  is  handy  to  every  point  in  the  country. 

But  a  few  minutes  away  from  Wilmerding — the  home  of 
the  great  Westinghouse  industries— where  every  through 
train  on  the  P.  R.  R.  stops. 

Arlington  is  the  opportunity  of  the  century. 

Ten  Dollars  Secures  a  Lot 

Arlington  lots  are  from  30  to  6oJeet  wide  on  streets  and 
avenues  40  to  60  feet  wide.  The  prices  range  from  J200  to 
Itiooo.  Ten  Dollars  Secures  Any  Lot— and  five 
to  ten  dollars  a  month  pays  for  it.  There  is  no  interest, 
no  taxes,  and  in  case  the  owner  dies  before  the  lot  is  paid 
for  his  heirs  receive  a  free  deed  for  it. 

The  Greater  Pittsburg  District 

is  rapidly  forging  to  the  front  and  in  a  few  vears  there  will 
be  over  two  million  and  a  half  population.  ARLINGTON 
is  the  greatest  bargain  in  the  district.  Ten  years  from  now 
yo-j  will  have  to  pay  as  much  for  a  foot  front  as  you  can 
buy  a  lot  for  now. 

Free  Railroad  Fare 

from  any  point  east  of  the  Mississippi  river  to  any  person 

who  comes  to  Arlington  and  buys  a  lot. 

IVriU  to-day  for  booklet  "  D"  for  descrit>tion  —  donU  delay . 

C.  M.  CYPHER  &  CO., 

McKeesport,  Pa.,     or,    Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Refcrincrs—Trrasury  Trust  Co.,  I'ittsburg,  J'a.,  First 
National  Iia>tk,   .Mi  Kcesfinrt ,  J\i. 

WE  WANT  REPRESENTATIVES  EVERYWHERE 

AlrciiiU  we  liaxp  iiiaiiv  aL'eiits  fliniiiL'lioiit  the  rniiiitry.  TllfV 
arc  inakiiiL' moiifv.  l«oat'pnts  in  llic  upper  [mrl  of  IVnnsyl- 
vania  iiiadi'  $7IKI  ami  $nuii  rrspcrtively  in  rninnilssionK  last  inontli. 
Anotlirr  airriit  mailp  :i;.'|(>0. 

Tlif!  H«rk  Is  |ili'»\aiit  and  prolitalilr-  ami iilTirs  preat  npporturii- 
lien  to  widraHaki'  men.  rxrlutln-  li-rrltorv  slill  open  111  si'vcral 
Rtat«ii.     Write  at  oiire— territory  heine  taken  up  rapidly. 


BOOKS    RECEIVED. 

The  Litf.r.\rv  Digest  is  in  receipt  of  the  follow- 
ing books : 

"The  Statesman's  '^'ear-Book,  1904."— Edited  by  J. 
Scott  Keltie.     (1398  pp.    The  Macniillan  Company.) 

"  Haydn's  Dictionary  of  Dates."'— Benjamin  Vin- 
cent.    (14S7  pp.:  «6.    G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.) 

"Wonderland.  1904." — Description  of  the  North- 
west by  Olin  D.  Wheeler.  1  Passenger  Department. 
Northem  P^acific  Railway.  $0.06.) 

"  Anna  the  .\dventuress."'—E.  Phillips  Oppenheim. 
(Little.  Brown  &  Co..  S1.50.~1 

"  The  Effendi."  —  Florence  lirook'i  Whitehouse. 
1  Little.  Brown  &  Co..  $1.50.) 

"  Our  Mountain  Garden." — Mrs.  Theodore  Thomas. 
(212  pp.:  $1.50  net.     The  Macmillan  Company.) 

".The  ^'illa  Claudia." — John  Ames  Mitchell.  (306 
pp.:  Ji.jO.     Life  Publishing  Company.) 

"  History  of  the  United  States  of  America."'-  Henry 
William  Elson.  (951  pp.;  f  1.75  net.  The  Macmillan 
Company.) 

"  Life  of  Napoleon."  —  Theodore  .\yrault  Dodge. 
(Vols.  I.  and  H.;  $4  net  per  vol.  Houghton.  Mifflin  & 
Co.) 

■' Folk  Tales  from  the  Russian." -Retold  by  A'erra 
De  Blumenthal.     (Rand,  McNally  &  Co.) 

'■  Kindly  Light."'  Florence  M.  Kingsley.  (107  pp.; 
$0.50.     Henry  Altemus  Company.) 

"  .\  Guide  to  the  Birds  of  New  England  and  Eas- 
tern New  York."'— Ralph  Hoffmann.  (357  pp.;  $1.50 
net.     Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.) 

'"  Whittier-Land.''—  Samuel   T.    Pickard. 
$1  net..    Houghton.  Mifflin  &  Co.) 

■'  New  Hampshire."'-  Frank  S.  Sanborn. 
$1.10  net.     Houghton.  MifHin  &  Co.) 

"  The  Woman   Wins."     Robert    Barr 
A.  Stokes  Company.  ?i.5o.) 

"Felice  Constant."'- William  C.  Spragiie.  (Fred- 
erick A.  .Stokes  Company,  f  1.50.) 

"  The  Woman  with  the  Fan."—  Robert  Hickens. 
(Frederick  .\.  Stokes  Compan-y,  j^i. 50.)  • 

"  By  Snare  of  Love."'  —  .Arthur  W.  Marchmont. 
(Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company,  $1.50.) 

"  The  Complete  Pocket-Guide  to  Europe."— Edited 
by  Edmund  Clarence  Stedman  and  Thomas  L.  Sted- 
man.     (505  pp.     W.  R.  Jenkins,  N.  V.) 

"  G.  F.  Watts.""  G.K.Chesterton.  (174  pp.:  S0.7; 
E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.i 

"  The  Better  New  York."'  —  W.  H.  Tolman  and 
Charles  Hemstreet.  (320  pp.;  fa  net.  Baker  &  Tay- 
lor Company.) 

"  Romance."'  Joseph  Conrad  and  V .  ^L  Hueffer. 
(McClure,  Phillips  &  Co.,  51.50.) 

"How  to  Live  Forever."— Harry  Gage.  (205  pp.; 
$1.25.    -Stockhani  Publishing  Company.) 

"  The  Singular  ."Vliss  Smith."— Florence  M.  Kingsley. 
(The  Macmillan  Company.  $1.25.) 

"  Working  with  the  People."'  —  Charles  S.  Smith. 
(.A.  Wessels  Company.) 

"  The  Slav  Invasion."'  Frank  Julian  Wanie.  (211 
pp.;  51  net.    J.  B.  Lippincott  Company.) 

"  Manual  of  the  National  .-\rt  Theater  Society  of 
New  York.""-  Published  by  the  Society  at  New  York. 


(160  pp.; 

'354  PP-: 
(Frederick 


The  Car  of 
uality" 


The  Pre- 
mier will 
i  n  t  erest 
any  one  in- 
terested in 
a  11  t  o  m  o- 
I)  i  1  e  s  . 
Thry  rush 
tli<'  hills 
at  20  nil  Irs  nn  liour  where  otlier 
('Mrs  tiik(^  the  low  Ki-nr.  Pour 
cylinders  jiir  eooled'  do  the 
w<n-k.  Knwine  in  front,  simple 
1400i)ounds.  32  X  S^J-ineh  olineher 
tireB.  Powerful  tninHraission.  Kvery  part  built  to  weiir 
iind  to  Htanil  the  Hlriiin  of  Anierieon  roii'ls.  The  Premier. 
II  quiility  eiir  for  the  (lentlemnn  driver  who  wants  iiower. 
Hpeecl,  iieeessibility  and  sat  isfaetion. 

Write  for  ilhistruted  descriptive  eataloKue. 

PREMIER  MOTOR  MFG.  CO. 
\*Xi  Ft.  Wayne  Ave.  Indinnapolin,  Ind. 
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Abe  Lincoln 

The  President  seemed  incapable  of 
ordering  the  death  of  anyone.  He 
called  the  instances  of  cowardice  in  the- 
face  of  the  enemy  "leg  cases,"  and 
asked:  "If  the  Lord  gives  a  man  a 
pair  of  cowardly  legs  how  can  he  help- 
their  running  away  with  him  ?  "  Ore 
of  the  most  touching  instances  of  his 
pardoning  an  offender  is  that  of  Will- 
iam Scott.  Scott  was  a  mere  boy  and 
had  offered  to  go  on  guard  for  a  sick 
comrade  after  forty-eight  sleepless 
hours,  with  the  result  that  he  was 
found  asleep  at  his  post  and  was  sen- 
tenced to  be  shot. 

The  President  visited  him  in  his 
tent,  talked  with  him,  looked  at  the 
photographs  of  the  people  at  home 
which  the  boy  carried  with  him,  then 
informed  him  that  he  should  not  be- 
shot  on  the  morrow.  He  added  that 
Scott  owed  him  a  great  deal  and  asked 
if  he  intended  to  pay  the  debt.  The- 
astonished  boy  tried  to  express  his 
gratitude  and,  misunderstanding,  ex- 
plained that  -VNdth  the  bounty  and  his 
pay  and  the  folks  at  home  and  the 
"boys"  he  thought  he  eould  in  time 
raise  S500  or  $600.  Lincoln  said  that 
i-the  debt  was  far  more  than  that  and. 
coiild  be  paid  only  by  courage  and 
attention  to  duty.  Scott  proved  him- 
self worthy  and  fought  until  desperate- 
ly wounded  some  time  after.  With 
his  last  words  he  sent  a  message  to 
Lincoln  to  &?iy  that  he  had  tried  to  pay 
the  debt  and  thought  in  his  last 
moments  of  the  President's  kind  face, 
and  thanked  him  once  again  for  having 
permitted  him  to  fall  a  soldier  in  battle 
rather  than  as  a  coward  at  the  hands- 
of  his  comrades. 

We  ought  all  of  us  to  know  Lincoln's 
deeds  and.  writings  by  heart.  This  is 
made  possible  by  the  Unit  collection 
of  his  letters  and  addresses.  This 
volume  of  400  pages  contains  all  of 
Lincoln's  words  which  will  endure, 
from  hi.s  tirst  public  speech  in  1832  to- 
his  last  address  in  1865.  In  addition, 
an  account  of  his  life  and  his  gifts  of 
expression,  and  copious  notes  on  his 
telegrams,  letters  and  speeches. 

The  book  is  printed  in  clear  type  on 
featherweight  paper  and  may  be  had 
in  two  bindings— cloth  and  leather. 

The  prices  are  low  because  they  are 
fixed  by  the  unit  system  : 

cloth  -        -        46  cents 

full  leather         -         66  cents 
postage  extra      -  8  cents 

HOWARD  WILFORD  BELL 

jMiblishor  of  The  Unit  Books 

•2r)9a  Fifth  avenue  New  York; 

writing  to  advertisers. 
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"  The  House  in  the  Woods."  Arthur  Henry.  (A. 
S.  Barnes  &  Co.,  $1.50.1 

"The  Jessica  Letters.'"— -An  Editor's  Romance. 
(G.  F.  Putnam's  Sons,  $1.10  net.) 

'•  A  More  Excellent  Way."  —  William  B.  Clarke. 
(227  pp.;  $1.25  net.    G.  P.  Putnam's  .Sons.) 

"  The  Society  of  To-Morrow."  —  G.  de  Molinari. 
(230pp.:  $1.50.    G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.) 


CURRENT    POETRY. 

Hymn  of  the  West. 

(W'orld's  Pair.  St.  Louis.) 
By  Edmund  CL.ARENt  e  Stkdm.\n. 

O  Thou,  whose  glorious  orbs  on  hiyh 

Engird  the  earth  with  splendor  round, 
P"rom  out  Thy  secret  place  draw  nigh 
The  courts  and  temples  of  this  ground; 
Eternal  Light, 
Pill  with  Thy  might 
These  domes  that  in  Thy  purpose  grew, 
And  lift  a  nation's  lieart  anew  ! 

Illumine  Thou  each  pathway  here. 

To  show  the  marvels  God  hath  wrought 
Since  first  Thy  people's  chief  and  seer 
Looked  up  with  that  prophetic  thought  ; 
Bade  Time  unroll 
The  fateful  scroll. 
And  empire  unto  Freedom  gave 
From  cloudland  height  to  tropic  wave. 

Poured  through  the  gateways  of  the  Xortli 

Thy  mighty  rivers  join  their  tide. 
And  on  the  wings  of  morn  sent  forth 
Their  mists  the  far-off  peaks  divide. 
By  Thee  unsealed. 
The  mountains  yield 
Ores  that  the  wealth  of  Ophir  shame. 
And  gems  enwrought  of  seven-hued  flame. 

Lo,  through  what  years  the  soil  hath  lain 

.\t  thine  own  time  to  give  increase — 
The  greater  and  the  lesser  grain. 
The  ripening  boll,  the  myriad  fleece  ! 
Thy  creatures  g^raze 
Appointed  ways ; 
League  after  league  across  the  land 
The  ceaseless  herds  obey  Thy  hand. 

Thou,  whose  high  archways  shine  most  clear 

Above  the  plenteous  Western  plain. 
Thine  ancient  tribes  from  round  the  sphere 
To  breathe  its  quickening  air  are  fain  ; 
And  smiles  the  sun 
To  see  made  one 
Their  brood  throughout  Earth's  greenest  space. 
Land  of  the  new  and  lordlier  race  ! 
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Jeanne  D'Arc. 

By  Altred  AisTiN. 

Goddess  of  battles,  with  the  maiden  swore'. 

And  blameless  banner,  when  to  France  availed 

Not  all  her  gallant  manhood,  helmed  and  mailed, 

To  drive  from  off  her  soil  the  alien  horde, 

That  over  pasture,  hamlet,  vineyard  poured. 

You  with  your  unarmed  innocency  scaled 

The  walls  of  war,  and,  where  man's  might  had  failed, 

Crowning,  enthroned  the  .Anointed  of  the  Lord. 

And  should  France  yet  again  be  called  to  scare 

The  stranger  from  her  gates,  and  hurl  back  thence 

Feet  that  would  violate  her  frontiers  fair, 

Not  meretricious  sycophants  of  sense. 

But  the  pure  heart  and  patriotic  prayer. 

Once  more  would  prove  her  rescue  and  defense. 

—  From  7 he  hidepcitdciii. 

All  Children 

are  on  thoir  feet  too  inudi. 
Prevent  this  by  giving"  your 
boy  or  g-irl  the 

Irish  Mail 

**  IVft  yea  red "' 

Develops  all  the  muxcles 
symnietrirally.      overtaxes 

■Thpi,  ritu't   „n»,i  ••    none.     Fastest,  most  seieii 

Jlieu  can  I   upsel.  ^^f^^    vehicle    for    children 

built.    Absolutely  safe ;  very  strong,  rubber  tired. 

Writt  for  illiislrau-.l  booklet  of  "  Irish  Mail  "  Hand  Cars,  FREE. 
The  SInndnrd  Mfg.  Co.,  25-20  Irish  Mall  8(.,  .tndrrson,  Ind. 

Readers  of  Tbb  Litera 


M 


WAS  led  to  print  this  advertisement  because  of  a  casual  remark  made  by  a  gentleman 
from  one  of  the  Western  States  one  day  when  he  came  to  my  office  : 

"  Why,  Shivers,  I  expected  to  find  you  on  the  top  floor  of  a  tenement  house  somewhere.'* 

After  a  visit  to  the  different  floors  of  the  factory  he  was  impressed  with  the  fact  that  I 
was  a  live  man,  with  a  real  business  and  had  an  actual  cigar  factor)'. 

This  incident  impressed  me  so  much  that  I  determined  to  bring  as  nearly  as  possible  all  my 
friends  and  customers  to  the  factory.  That  being  obviously  impossible,  I  hit  upon  the  next  best 
thing—  to  have  a  photographer  take  my  factory  to  them. 

The  factory  is  as  clean  as  it  looks  and  every  part  of  it  is  open  to  my  customers. 

The    illustration    is    from    an    actual   photograph 
taken  within  a  few  weeks. 

I  sell  the  entire  product   of  my  factory  direct  to 
the  smoker  at  wholesale  prices. 

IDG  NOT  KNOW   of   the   equal   of    my    Shivers 
Panetela  Cigar  being  retailed  for  less  than  10  cents. 

MY  GUARANTEE  IS- that   the   filler   of   these 
cigars  is  clear,  clean,  long  Havana — no  shorts  or 
sweepings.     The  wrappers  are  genuine  Sumatr; , 
This  guarantee  has  been  attached  to  every  box  of  these 
cigars  that  I  have  ever  sold. 

Y  OFFER  IS— I  will  upon  re- 
quest send  to  a  reader  of  The 
Literary  Digest,  one  hun- 
dred Shivers  Panetela  cigars,  expres: 

prepaid,  on  approval.     He  may  smoke 

ten  and  return  the  remaining  ninety  at 

my  expense,  if  he  is  not  pleased.     If 

he  is  satisfied  and  keeps  the  cigars, 

he  agrees  to  remit  the  price  for  them 

($5)  within  ten  days.      I  simply  wart 

to  give  the  cigars   a   chance    to  sell 

themselves. 

In  ordering  please  use  business 
letter  head,  or  enclose  business  card 
and  state  whether  mild,  medium  or 
strong  cigars  are  desired. 

I  would  not  dare  to  make  this 
offer  if  my  statement  were  not  abso- 
lutely true.  I  risk  one-tenth  of  the 
cigars  and  expressage  both  ways  to 
make  a  new  customer.  Wouldn't  I  be 
a  "  silly "  to  send  out  cigars  that 
would  not  stand  the  test  ? 

What  possible  risk  does  a  smokei 
run,  trying  my  cigars,  provided  S5per 
hundred   is  not  more  than   he  care 
to  pay  ? 

If  I  depended  for  my  profit  on  the 
^rs(  orders  that  I  receive  from  this  ci 
any  other  advertisement,  I  would  ha\( 
been  swamped  long  ago.  The  re 
orders  are  what  I  must  have.  More 
than  80  per  cent,  of  the  cigars  thai 
I  send  out  go  to  people  who  have  benight 
of  me  before.  These  re-orders  cost  me 
nothing,  and  that  is  how  I  make  a 
profit. 

I   make  a  cigar  honestly,  put   my 
own  name  on  it,  tell  the  truth  about  it,  and  then  this  new  idea  in  selling — to  go- 
direct  to  the  smoker  instead  of  through  the  various  middlemen.     The  result  is,. 
I  have  no  salesmen,  no  store,  but  do  all  my  business  from  my  factor)-.     W'rite 
me  if  you  smoke. 

HERBERT    D.   SHIVERS,  Inc., 

Manufacturer  of  Cigars,  906   Filbert  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


*i&i 


ex.-vct  size 

and  shape 

Shiveks' 

PANETEL.A. 


Real    Estate   Wanted  DO  YOU  WANT  CASH 

'~~  '     '  Jl  FOK  Youn 

Real  Estate  or  Business  ? 


To  supply  the  wants  of  CASH  BUYERS.  SELLERS,  nnd 
EXCHAIsGERS  advertising  in  our  JOURNAL  each 
!  month.  Subscribers  can  write  to  these  advertise!^  and 
make  their  own  deals,  FREE.  Ours  is  the  best,  hirge.st, 
and  most  reliable  Real  Estate  Magazine  published,  and 
is  now  in  its  fourth  year.  Has  good  stories,  news,  and 
current  topics.  Circulation  covers  the  Unite<l  States, 
Canada.  Mexico,  Cuba,  ami  Hawaii.  Three  months' trial, 
25c.    Three  full  .vears.  only  $1.00. 

I'.  S.  REAL,  KST.ATK  JOl'R.VAI., 

171  West  Brighton  .\venue,  ^>yracuse,  N.  Y. 


A  Life  Saver  What  to  do  till  the  doctor  comes. 
Deft  hands  and  ready  wits. 
"Emergency  Notes''  posts  ev- 
erybody. A  book  for  every 
household.  Price  50  cents. 
Funk  St  Wagnalls  Co.,  New  York. 


Quick! 


I  can  get  it  for  you.  Send  nie  full  descrip- 
tion and  lowest  cash  price.  Sly  methods 
differ  from  all  others.  My  office  is  lirad- 
quarters  forcash  buyers.  Makes  nodiffcr- 
ence  where  you  are  located.  AVrite  to-day. 
Establislii-il'lSSl.     Iiiiiik  ri-fi-reiices. 

FRANK  P.  CLEVELAND 

Real  Estate  Expert,  7824  Adams  Express  BIdg..  Chicago. 


A  char  HOW  tuing'  and  helpful  book  for 

girlsby  '  *^-'  ~'    Khantes   E<   Willard.     ''It 

breathes'   the 

noblest  emotions 

Handsomely  bound  in  cloth.  VL^I  ^  I'rice.  %\ 


e   best 'T'O  thoughts  and   the 
tions  of    *  ^-^  its  pi f ted  author." 


FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  CO..  NEW 


YORK. 
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Premonition. 
By  Venita  Seibert. 

Softly,  my  heart ! 
Last  night  across  the  star-strewn  sea 
A  ship  came  sailing  unto  me 
Without  a  compass,  guide,  or  chart ; 

Softly,  my  heart ! 

Softly,  my  heart ! 
Oh,  message  sweet  as  spring's  first  call 
To  life  a-dream  'neath  winter's  pall ! 
Oh,  faint  joy-buds  that  stir  and  start  ! 

Softly,  my  heart  ! 

Softly,  my  heart ! 
For  he  is  coming,  he  for  whom 
My  soul  shall  stir  and  start  and  bloom. 
Whose  throne  has  long  been  set  apart ; 

Softly,  my  heart ! 

Softly,  my  heart  ! 
I  know,  yet  how  I  can  not  tell. 
His  nearness  holds  me  like  some  spell. 
Oh,  love,  a  prophet-seer  thou  art ! 

Softly,  my  heart ! 

— From  A/tt/isey's  Afng^azine. 


Heiraiweh. 
By  Helen  T.  Chirchill. 

The  skies  are  blue,  they  say  ; 

Alas !  for  me 
The  skies  are  leaden-gray ; 
I  naught  can  see 
Of  azure  tint  or  golden  sunbeam  bright 
O'er  all  the  la  ndscape —dreary,  hopeless  night 

And  scenes  are  fair,  I'm  told, 

And  hearts  are  gay  ; 
The  fairest  I  behold 
As  vain  display ; 
And  loathing,  turn  where  others  laugh  and  sing, 
Sad,  sick  at  heart— a  hopeless,  wounded  thing. 

One  spot  alone  on  earth 

Is  fair  to  me — 
There  centers  all  the  mirth. 
There  I  would  be. 
There,  only  there,  God's  sunlight  pierces  through 
And  all  the  heaven  paints  with  stainless  blue. 

You  praise  this  land  as  fair, 

Its  streams,  its  bow'rs  ; 
The  common  weeds  were  there 
As  rarest  flow'rs — 
The  fields  Elysian.    Ah,  why  should  we  roam  ? 
One  spot  alone  enchants — we  call  it  home  1 

— From  Tlic  IVoinan' s  Ho»te  Coinpaition. 


PERSONALS. 

President  Roosevelt  in  Yellowstone  Park. — 

"  Buffalo  Jones,"  chief  gamewarden  of  Yellowstone 
Park,  tells  in  Success  (May)  some  incidents  of  the 
President's  tour  of  the  park  last  spring.    He  writes  : 

"  It  was  in  the  spring  that  President  Roosevelt 
visited  us.  The  fishing  being  pretty  good  then,  he 
would  start  out  almost  every  morning  with  his  rod  and 
line,  and  be  gone  all  day.  We  wanted  to  accompan  y 
him,  of  course,  but  he  gave  us  to  understand  that  he 
preferred  to  be  alone.  Toward  the  end  of  his  visit 
he  ceased  to  take  the  fishing  tackle  with  him  on  his 
solitary  tramps.  I  have  an  idea  that  the  fishing  was 
merely  a  prete.Kt  to  get  out  alone  amid  tlie  noble  calm 
and  impressiveness  of  the  big  woods  and  hills  to  re- 
volve the  momentous  matters  in  his  mind. 

"  We  arranged  several  mountain  lion  hunts  for  liini, 
but  he  always  declined  to  shoot  the  lion  when  we  liad 
treed  it,  altho  he  knew  that  these  teasts  were  play- 
ing havoc  with  the  sheep  and  elk  and  that  the  park 
would  he.  well  rid  of  them.  The  first  time  I  asked  him 
to  shoot  he  said  that  he  wished  to  abide  lay  the  law 
which  forbids  the  killing  of  animals  in  the  Park  e.xcept 
by  the  superintendent  or  the  scouts. 

"  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  President  was  sur- 
rounded by  big  game,  and  is  an  ardent  sportsman,  the 
only  shooting  he  did  while  with  us  was  at  a  target. 
One  morning  we  were  practising  pistol  shooting,  and 
the  President  was  using  a  weapon  of  a  make  which 
was  being  urged  by  the  manufacturers  for  adoption  by 
the  Government.    While  making  one  of  his  sliots  a 

Readerd  of  Thb  Litkrart 


Over  One  Million  Endowment  Policies 

are  in  force  in  this  country,  representing  ultimate  accumulations  of 
over  Two  Billion  Dollars.  Wouldn't  you  Uke  to  join  this  vast  army 
of  money  savers  ?  The  most  progressive,  enterprising,  farsighted 
and  successful  young  men  of  America  are  included  in  its  ranks. 
Send  Coupon  for  Information. 


Of  those  who  take  out   Endowment  Insurance  at  age  SO,  80  per  «eill  Cve  to 
reap  the  reward  of  their  foresight  at  the  eniS  of  20  year& 

Visit  The  Prudential's  Exhibit,   Palace  of  Education,  World's  Fair,  St.  Louis. 


UFE  INSURANCE 


IRlBlSilffl 


PRUDENTIAL 

'yi  (IMAS  ;TME  ''M\ 

RENGTHbr 


Newark 


Fill 
''in  this! 
^Cdupon,  j 

''Without    com- 
^mitling  myscll  to  I 
^any  action  I  shall  be 
'  elad  lo   receive,  free. 
Particulars    and    Rates  | 
'  of    Bndswmeni    Policte& 


.^^..  Age- 


AMOUNTS 
SIOO.OOOtoSIS 


•Gtep^Kk 


An  Hour  a  Day 
For  a  Few  Months 

Are  yoii  ■n-illing  to  give  that  much  time  to  a  profession  which  may  be  mastered    ^ 
In  four  to  eight  months,  and  which  wlU  bring  you  a  large  salary  in  a  little  while  ? 

To  Know  How 
To     Advertise 

pays  well.  The  merchant,  the  manufactiu-er,  the  banker,  the  broker— all 
businesses  need  men  and  women  who  know  how  to  advertise.  I  teach  adver- 
tising. My  graduates  are  successful.  A  publisher,  a  newspaper,  an  advertising 
agency,  and  a  department  store — all  leadere  In  their  respective  lines— have 
within  the  past  few  weeks  taken  graduates  of  this  school  in  preference  to  all 
other  applicants.  My  little  booklet  teUs  the  rest  of  the  story.  Will  you  send  for  it,  read  It,  and  then  resolve 
to  make  your  summer  months  count  ? 

I  will  want  about  twenty-five  new  pupils  within  the  next  six  weeks,  to  take  the  places  of  those  who  will 
graduate  during  that  time.  I  prefer  earnest  men  and  women— those  who  are  willing  to  do  some  tliiukliiST 
about  the  work  presented  to  them  in  my  personal  letters  and  in  the  printed  matter  that  accompanies  them.  If 
you  are  one  of  that  kind,  write  to  me  without  delay. 

ELMER     HELMS,    Formerly   Ad-Writer    for   John    Wanamaker, 

Room  118,  11  East  16th  Street,  New  York. 


Mends  everytliing  trom  a  fan 
to  an  old  shoe 

Army  &,  Navy 
Liquid  Glue 


Comes  in  tubes,  no  brush  needed, 
and  no  bother  to  apply. 

Glues  everything  glueable — fur- 
niture, china,  bric-a-brac,  cut-glass, 
leather,  rublx-r,  etc. 

Made  from  pure  hide  and  sinews, 
and  has  four  times  the  cohesive 
strength  of  other  Ii(iuid  ^hies  whicl 
are  made  from  fisli  sounds. 

If  your  dealer  hasnU  it.  we  will 
waif  you  a  sample  tube  on  receipt 
of  s  cents. 

Wachter  Manufacturing  Co., 

515  West  Pratt  street, 
BALTIMORE,  MD. 


DiOBST  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication 


"Old  Hickory"  $^75 

Andrew  Jacksoix"  Chair 

Tliissplendiii  comfortaV>Ie  chair 
an  exact  (iupluate  of  the  one  that 
Aiuirt-w  Jaikson  useii.     Made  en- 
tirely of  hickory  with  bark  on. 
Serviceable,  Stylish,  Comfortable 
aTui    Durable.      Fine   for    Porch, 
Lawn,  and  exterior  use.     Seat  17 
i  iiches  wide,  15  inches  deep;  height 
nver  all36  inches.     Price  %-l.'\h~T\\ 
fur    $5.01}.      Freight   prepaid   east    of 
Mississippi  River.  Eighty  other  styles 
of  t  hairs.  Settees,  Tables,  etc.,  rang, 
ing  from  $1.50  to  $^5.00. 

Ask  your  dealer — If  he  will  not  sup- 
ply you,  we  wili.  Remit  direct  to  us. 
4s.|.aKe  illustrated  catalogue  FREE. 
\N'rite  ns. 

1>M>  llirKOKY  niAIR  COMPANY 
a«:i  Cherry  S(.,     Marllns%iIIe,  Ind. 

"  The  ()r/(/i}}nl  ohf  Ilickoni 
Fu  rn  it  It  re  Ma  n  ti/act  n  rers .  *' 
Look  for  our  advertisenieut  In  last 
is,>4ue  "f  this  piiMicatioii. 


MAKEYOUR  FURNITURE  ARTISTIC 

Diillinc  gives  tliat  rich,  antique  look  to  any  piece  of 
furniture. 

It  covers  over  mars  and  scratches,  giving  a  smooth, 
elegant  finish  to  your  household  or  office  furniture.  Any- 
one can  apply  it.  It  covers  more  surface  at  less  cost  than 
common  furniture  polish.  Send  50  cents  for  a  box— and  a 
rubbing  pad  free  with  it.     Send  for  the  booklet — it  is  free. 

DVLLINE  COMPANY, 
576  No.  Prospect  St.,  Grand  Rapids.  MlcK. 
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POPE  MFG. 
COMPANY 

BICYCLE 

INNOVATIONS 

TWO -SPEED    GEAR    AND 
NEW  COASTER  BRAKE 

Greatest  Improvements  since  the 
coming  of  the  Chainkss 

POPE      QUALITY 
IN    EVERY    WHE  E  L 


Catalogues  free  at  our  10,000  dealers'  stores,  or  any 
one  Catalogue  mailed  on  receipt  of  a  two-cent  stamp 


BE   CAREFUL   OF   THE 
FOOD    YOU   EAT 

KEEP  IT  IN  A 

Baldwin  S  Refrigerator 

We  make  the 
coldest, cleanest, 
dryest,  sweetest 
refrigenitor 
built.  iVe  make 
Baldwins  to  pre- 
serve food  better 
than  other 
makes,  and  with 
less  consumption 
of  ice,  which 
costs  money)  and 
they  do  it. 

Baldwins  have 
a  swift,  strong 
current  of  pure 
dry  air,  constant- 
ly ci  rcula  t  ing 
throughout  the 
interior,  reach- 
ing every  corner, 
and  always  mov- 
ing in  one  direc- 
tion. This  keeps 
the  food  fresh, 
crisp  and  sweet, 
and  in  a  palatable  and  sanitary  condition. 

We  use  I'orcelnln,  Vermont  Spnieo,  and  Metal 
I.liiiiiKS.  Outside  cases  nf  .Isli.  Oak,  and  SoftwoiMl. 
beautifully  finished.  Special  lever  wedge  locks.  Kubber 
around  edges  of  doors,  making  them  doubly  air-tight.  Ex- 
cellent, cieanable  devices  ;  air  flues  and  waste  pipe  remov- 
able.    -\1!  features  found  in  Baldwins  only. 

IF  vol'  BUY    A    <  HEAI>    l(I':Kltl«iKK.lTOi{    VOt: 
I'LCl^K  VOtK  ICK.M.*.\ 

Our  catalogue  is  free.    It  tells  all  about  our  l.'>0  popular 
^tl/tes  and  sizes. 

THE  BALDWIN   REFRIGERATOR  CO., 
3o8  Lake  Street,  Burlington,  Vt. 

The  "Best"  Light 

is  a  portable  100  candle  power  light  cost- 
ing only  2cts.  per  week.  Makes  and  burns 
its  own  (jas.  Brighter  than  electricity  or 
acetylene  and  cheai>er  tlian  kerosene.  No 
Ulrl.  NoGrcas*.  No  Oilor.  Over  100  styles. 
Lighted  instantly  -with  a  match.  Every 
lamp  warranted.  Agents  Wanted  Kierywhere. 

THE    "BEST"    LIGHT    CO. 

92  E.  5th  Street,  CANTON.  OHIO, 


piece  of  cotton  from  the  cartridge  flew  back  and  struck 
his  cheek,  bringing  blood. 

'■ '  Well ! '  he  exclaimed,  with  great  emphasis,  as  he 
clapped  his  handkerchief  to  the  wound,  "  that  con- 
demns this  make  of  pistol.' 

"  When  he  was  installed  in  his  tent,  upon  his  arrival 
at  the  park,  we  had  a  soldier  pacing  up  and  down  be- 
fore the  door. 

"  •  Whafs  that  man  doing  out  here  ? '  demanded  the 
President. 

" '  He"s  the  sentry.'  I  answered. 

"  '  Oh,  go  and  tell  him  to  sit  down."  replied  Mr 
Roosevelt ;  '  I  came  out  here  to  rest,  and  it  makes  me 
tired  to  see  a  man  walking  without  getting  any- 
where.' " 


Anything  to  Uphold  his  Reputation.— Robert 

Barr,  the  novelist,  was  one  day  at  Euston  Station. 
London,  to  say  good-by  to  Doctor  McKenzie  of  Mc- 
Gill  University,  who  was  taking  a  steamer  train  for 
Liverpool,  thence  to  sail  for  the  United  States.  As 
they  walked  up  and  down  the  platform  together,  says 
T/ic  Yoiitli' s  Companioi,  in  repeating  the  story  from 
Leslie' s  Monthly .  Dr.  McKenzie  said  jocularly : 

■'  Let  us  go  to  the  book-stall  and  see  if  any  of  your 
immortal  works  are  there.  If  they  are  I"!l  buy  one  to 
take  across  with  me.  If  they  are  not.  I'll  tell  all  of 
your  friends  on  the  other  side  that  your  supposed  Brit- 
ish reputation  is  a  sham." 

The  two  walked  to  the  book-stall  and  examined  it 
carefully,  but  nothing  with  the  name  of  Barr  was 
found. 

The  novelist  was  annoyed  and  would  have  entered  a 
protest,  but  the  director  claimed  that  that  was  against 
the  rules  of  the  game.  Time  was  short,  and  Doctor 
McKenzie  took  his  place  in  the  train.  Mr.  Barr  bade 
him  good-by,  and  then  made  direct  for  the  book-stall 
to  give  the  dealer  a  piece  of  his  mind;  but  as  he 
glanced  casually  at  the  array  of  books,  in  the  most 
prominent  place  he  saw  a  row  of  one  of  his  novels. 

The  whistle  had  sounded  :  the  train  was  in  motion. 
There  was  no  time  for  paying  an>-thing,  so  Mr.  Barr 
grabbed  his  book  and  ran  like  mad  up  the  long  plat- 
form. The  energetic  railway  officials  thought  he  was 
a  belated  passenger,  and  determined  to  throw  him  into 
the  train.  Doors  in  the  moving  carriages  were  flung 
open,  and  officials  yelled  frantically,  "  Jump  in  any- 
where ! " 

It  took  great  agility,  but  Mr.  Barr  succeeded.  Doc- 
tor McKenzie  was  leaning  out  of  his  window,  think- 
ing from  the  outcry  that  some  one  had  been  killed, 
when  Mr.  Barr  came  alongrside  and  said,  politely  if 
breathlessly,  "  Mac,  allow  me  to  present  you  with  a 
token  of  esteem." 

Panting  but  triumphant,  Mr.  Barr  strolled  back  to 
the  book-stall. 

"  Didn't  some  one  steal  a  book  from  you  a  moment 
ago  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  Yes,"  cried  the  indignant  stall-keeper,  "  and  he's 
bolted  off  to  America  with  it !  " 

"  Why  don't  you  telegraph  a  description  of  him  to 
Liverpool  ?  It  will  be  hours  before  the  train  is  there,'' 
suggested  Mr.  Barr.  sympathetically. 

"Description!  I  didn't  see  anything  but  his  back 
and  his  legs." 

"  Oh,  well,  let  it  go  !  "  said  Mr.  Barr  airily.  '"  It  was 
a  good  book,  for  I  wTote  it  myself,  so  I'll  pay  for  it," 
and  he  laid  down  the  money. 


Married  Life.— J.  Adam  Bede,  the  new  Minnesota 
Congressman,  who  laid  the  foundation  for  a  reputa- 
tion as  a  humorist  in  his  first  speech  in  the  House  re- 
cently, says  The  Saturday  Evening  Post,  is  fond  of 
telling  a  story  of  what  he  avows  was  a  real  experience 
in  one  of  the  remote  corners  of  his  district. 

"  I  was  traveling  around  just  before  election,  of 
course  purely  for  pleasure."  he  said.  "  when  passing  a 
small  house  in  a  little  clearing  I  heard  a  terrible  up- 
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Showing  how,  through  woman,  came 
laughter  into  the  world.  Containing 
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Allan  or  Allen? 

When  I  was  a  youngster  I  played 
marbles  with  a  boy  whose  front  name 
was  Allan.  One  day  I  invited  him 
formally  to  my  ninth  birthday  party 
and  his  name  on  the  envelope  read 
''Allen."  BetAveen  ice-cream  and  the 
kissing  games  Allan  gently  but  firmly 
led  me  into  the  next  room  and,  back- 
ing me  up  against  the  wall,  he  assured 
me  that  if  I  ever  misspelled  his  front 
name  again  he  would  do  things  to  me. 
Then  he  taught  me  a  distinction  which 
I  thought  a  fixed  one  until  I  published 
a  collection  of  Poe's  tales  :  that  Allen 
was  always  a  family  name  and  Allan 
as  invariably  a  baptismal  name. 

But  it  appears  that  Edgar  Allan  Poe 
was  the  adopted  son  of  John  Allan  ! 
^Ve  lose  our  bearings  in  a  sea  of  vowels. 
Such,  at  least,  was  the  fate  of  the 
illustrator  of  our  edition  of  Poe's  Tales 
of  Mystery  and  Imagination  and  of 
the  binder  of  that  book.  For  the 
designer  gives  the  name  on  her  elabo- 
rate title-page  as  Allen,  while  the 
binder  makes  it  Allan  on  the  cover. 
Which  is  right  ? 

1300  copies  (unlucky  number  !)  are 
on  hand  ;  otherwise  perfect  in  every 
detail.  The  literary  editor  of  the 
Buffalo  Express  declared  this  text  of 
Poe  to  be  the  handsomest  one-volume 
edition  in  the  American  market.  Con- 
tains 21  of  Poe's  most  brilliant  stories, 
charged  with,  horror  and  grim  humor. 
Reading  them  makes  you  see  things  at 
night.  500  pages  of  clearly  printed 
text  on  thick  but  light  opaque  paper, 
embellished  with  ten  illustrations,  a 
frontispiece,  and  title-page,  and  end- 
paper designs  which  really  do  convey 
the  meaning  of  Poe's  enchantment. 
The  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  says  :  •'The 
illustrations  have  the  weirdness  of  the 
tales  and  in  this  respect,  as  well  as  in 
originality  of  concej^tion  and  execu- 
tion, are  superior  to  any  other  attempts 
to  illustrate  Poe  that  have  come  under 
our  notice."  The  cover  is  uni<jue — a 
design  executed  in  black  and  gold. 
The  volume  is  5^  x  8  x  IJ  inches. 

But  those  1300  copies  contain  that 
misprint  and  we  have  decided  to  cut 
the  published  price  of  S2  scjuarely  in 
two.  This  S2  book  may  be  had  at  our 
office  for  85  cents.  If  you  can't  come 
in,  the  postage  is  15  cents  extra — send 
us  81  and  the  Poe  will  be  yours  as 
soon  as  Uncle  Sam  can  luring  it  to  you. 

HOWARD  WILFORD  BELL 
259a  Fifth  Avenue  New  York. 
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roar  inside.  A  free  fight  of  large  proportions  seemed 
to  be  in  progress.  Abandoning  my  horse,  I  rushed  to 
the  door.  My  knocking  was  drowned  by  the  disturb- 
ance, so  I  pushed  open  the  door  and  entered.  .\  luis- 
band  and  wife  were  having  a  little  controversy.  He 
was  armed  with  a  wooden  ladle  and  she  with  a  heavy 
frying-pan,  and  they  were  belaboring  each  other  un- 
mercifully. The  fact  is  they  were  about  evenly 
matched,  but  I  did  not  have  time  to  see  this,  and  fear- 
ing the  woman  would  be  hurt  I  seized  the  man  by  the 
collar  and  dragged  him  back,  gasping  and  speechless. 
Not  so  the  woman.  With  a  final  bang  of  the  pan 
over  his  head  she  turned  on  me  savagely  and  said : 

"  '  See  here,  what  right  have  you  butting  in  ?  Go 
on  and  mind  your  own  business  !  I'd  have  you  to  un- 
derstand that  we  get  along  about  as  well  as  most  mar- 
ried folks  1  '•' 


MORE   OR    LESS    PUNGENT. 

Fixiug  the  Blame. — "  My  wife,"  pompously  said 
the  Hon.  Thomas  Rott.  member  of  the  legislature, 
"  made  me  all  that  I  am  ! " 

'■  Looky  here  I"  retorted  the  Old  Codger  severely. 
"  That's  no  way  to  be  talkin'  about  such  a  good  woman 
as  everybody  knows  her  to  be.  Just  blame  it  onto 
your  own  natural,  ingrain  orneriness."— /*//<"/•. 


.She  Couldn't  Tell.  — Mistress  :  "  Did  the  fisher- 
man who  stopped  here  this  morning  have  frogs'  legs  ?  '' 

Nora  :  "  Sure,  mum,  I  dinnaw.  He  wore  pants." — 
Cornell  Widow. 


Sweet  .Simplicity.  —  THE  Pet  Niece  (who,  on 
valuable  uncle's  visit,  has  been  allowed  to  stay  up  for 
dessert)  :  "Oh,  Uncle  Tom.  father  said  you  would  be 
sure  to  bring  out  some  of  your  old  chestnuts.  May  I 
have  some  ?    Do,  please  !  ''—Punch. 


His  WislL  —  PROVD  Mother:  "  Vou  will  be  five 
years  old  to-moiTow,  Willie,  and  I  want  to  give  you  a 
real  birthday  treat.  Tell  me  what  you  would  like 
better  than  anything  else." 

Willie  (after  thinking  earnestly  for  five  minutes) : 
"  Bring  me  a  whole  box  of  chocolate  creams,  mother, 
and  ask  Tommy  Smith  to  come  in  and  watch  me  eat 
them."—  Tit-Bits. 


.Successful. — Visitor  :  "  What  a  beautiful  bind- 
ing you  are  putting  on  your  new  novel." 

Publisher  :  "  Ves.  It's  bound  to  succeed."— Cor- 
nell ]Vidou\ 


A  Sure  Sign.— Gotrox  :  "What  did  that  chap 
say  when  we  ran  over  him  ?  " 

Chaffeur  :  "  Said  he  was  delighted  and  hoped  you 
were  quite  well  and " 

Gotrox:  "Speed  on  quickly!  That  must  be  one 
of  my  poor  relations.''  — /"//r^-. 


I'liiinagiiiative.  AiNTiE  :  "  Do  }ou  see  the  hair 
in  this  old  brooch,  Cyril:  It  was  your  great-grand- 
father's."' 

Cyril:  "I  say,  .\untie,  he  didn't  have  much!"— 
Piauh. 


Unbirdlike.  -  The  Professor:  "Does  she  sing 

like  a  nightingale  ?  " 

The    Te.nor  :    "Gad,    no  -  a    nightingale  can   Ise 
scared  ott."—PucA-. 
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Mal-Assimilation  and  Its  Complications 

Then'  is  "  No  life  without  life,"  nnil  no  continuii- 
tion  of  life  without  other  life,  t'ooking  destroys 
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Current  Events. 


Foreign. 

Rvsso-Japanese  War. 

May  2. —The  Russians,  who  fell  back  from  Kulien- 
Cheng  on  May  i,  are  driven  from  their  position 
at  Hamatan,  and  the  Japanese  move  forward  in 
three  divisions,  capturing  20  of  the  Russian 
guns ;  20  Russian  officers  and  many  men  are 
taken  prisoners.  Baron  Hayashi,  the  Japanese 
Ambassador  at  London,  says  that  the  present 
Japanese  moves  are  all  being  conducted  with  the 
idea  of  making  a  future  stand  against  a  Russian 
invasion.  The  Russian  battle-ship  Orel  runs 
aground  in  the  Neva. 

May  3.— Admiral  Togo  makes  another  attempt  to 
close  the  entrance  to  Port  Arthur  by  sending  in 
fire-ships,  which  are  sunk  by  the  Russian  bat- 
teries. 

May  4.— General  Kashtalinsky,  giving  details  of  the 
battle  on  May  i,  tells  of  the  desperate  fight  made 
by  the  Russians,  whose  losses  were  40  officers 
and  2,000  men  killed.  A  Port  .Said  despatch  says 
that  a  Russian  vessel  stopped  a  British  mail 
and  passenger  ship  and  searched  her  mails. 
The  North  German  Lloyd  is  reported  to  have 
sold  eight  steamships  to  Japan. 

May  5.— Japanese  war-ships  and  transports  are  re- 
ported at  Pitsu-Wo.  on  the  Liao-Tung  peninsula, 
prepared  to  make  a  landing.  It  is  ntmoied  that 
an  engagement  between  a  Japanese  squadron 
and  the  Russian  Vladivostok  squadron  jiad  taken 
place  off  Wonsan.  General  .Sassulitch.  who  was 
defeated  on  the  Valu  River,  is  relieved  of  his 
comrnand,  and  is  under  investigation  for  ciis- 
obedience  of  orders.  General  Kuropatkin  is 
said  to  be  preparing  for  a  battle  with  the 
Japanese  at  Feng- Wang-Cheng.  Japan  has 
arranged  for  a  loan  of  $50,000,000,  half  to  be 
taken  in  London  and  half  in  the  United  States. 
A  Russian  loan  of  $200,000,000  is  to  be  taken  up 
in  Paris. 

May  6.  -A  Japanese  army  of  about  50,000  men  lands 
at  Pitsu-Wo,  Port  .Adams,  and  Kinchan,  on  the 
Liao-Tung  peninsula,  seizes  the  railroad  and 
cuts  the  telegraph  lines,  thus  isolating  Port 
Arthur.  General  Kuroki  reports  driving  a  Rus- 
sian detachment  into  Feng- Wang-Cheng  after  a 
brisk  fight. 

May  7. -The  Russians  abandon  Feng- Wang-Cheng, 
where  they  took  refuge  after  the  defeat  at  the 
Yalu,  on  May  i.  On  the  approach  of  the  Japa- 
nese, Geneml  Kuropatkin  retreats  without  offer- 
ing battle.  Admiral  Togo,  in  an  official  report, 
declares  that  Port  Arthur  harbor  is  sealed,  five 
merchant  ships  having  been  sunk  in  the  inner 
channel. 

May  8.  -The  Russians  evacuate  Xew-Chwang,  dis- 
mantlinfj  the  forts  and  removing  the  artillerv,  in 
expectation  of  an  attack  by  the  Japanese. 

Other  Foreign  News. 

May  2.— Brazil  grants  tariff  concessions  to  the 
United  States  on  flourand  various  other  articles. 

May  3.— Germany  sends  1,500  reinforcements  to  fight 
the  Hereros. 

May  4.— The  gold-standard  proposal  is  rejected  by 
the  Panama  Assembly  by  a  vote  of  16  to  13. 
The   Panama   Canal  zone,   and   all    property  in- 
cluded,  is  formally  transferred  to   the    United 
States. 

May  5.— The  Venezuelan  Congress  grants  President 
Castro  full  dictatorial  powers  for  one  year. 

May  6.— The  Brazilian   Government  threatens   to 
make  war  on   Peru  if  Peruvian  troops  are  not 
withdrawn  from  the  disputed  territory  of  .\cre. 
Eight  hundred  Tibetans  attack  the   British  camp 
at  Gyangtse  and  are  repulsed  with  heavy  loss. 

May  8.— The  British  forces  in  Tibet,  after  si.\  hours' 
fighting^  drive  1,500  natives  from  their  positions 
below  Kharola  Pass. 


Domestic. 


Political. 


May  3.— The  Lily  White  Republicans  in  convention 
at  New  Orleans  indorse  President  Roosevelt. 
Speaker  Cannon  announces  that  if  the  nomination 
for  Vice-President  is  tendered  to  him,  he  will 
not  accept  it  under  any  circumstances. 

May  4.— Iowa's  26  delegates  are  instructed  for  Mr. 
Hearst. 

May  5.  —  The  Washington  Democratic  state  con- 
vention selects  delegates  for  the  national  con- 
vention :  7  of  the  delegates  favor  Mr.  Hearst  and 
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In  war  as  in  peace 

THE,   KODAK 

is  at   the  front. 

In  Cuba  and  the  Philippines,  In  South  Africa,  In  Venezuela,  and  now  In  Korea  and 
Manchuria,  the  camera  most  in  evidence  is  the  Kodak. 

The  same  qualities  that  maKe  It  indispensable  (o  the  correspondent  make  it  most 
desirable  for  the  tourist — simplicity,  freedom  from  dark-room  bolher,  lightness  com- 
bined with  a  strength  that  resists  the  wear  and  tear  of  travel. 
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Learn  the  Truth 

tliHt  tht  mnin  cause  of  uulinppi- 
n(  i-s,  ill-liealtb,  sickly  children 
I'.nd  divorce  is  admitted  byphy- 
sieiiiiis  iind  e^honn  by  court 
r*  cord«  to  be  ignorance  of  the 
laws  <  f  self  and  sex" 

Sexology 

ILLUSTR.VrEL) 
Coiilnliis  ill  one  ^  oliiiii«>  - 

Knowledge  a  Youn-^  Man  Should  Have. 
Knowledtjea  YoiuiL'Husband  ShouldHave. 
Knowledge  a  Father  Should  Have. 
Knowledgea  Father  Shouhl  Impart  to  HisSon. 
Medical  Knowledge  a  Husband  ShouM  Have. 
,        Knowledge  a  Young  \\'oinan  Should  Have. 
\i    Ivnowledge  a  Young  Wife  Should  Have. 
Knowleilge  a  Mother  Should  Have. 

Knowle<lKe  a  Mother  Should  Imiiart  to  Her  Daughter. 
Medical  Knowledge  n  Wife  Should  Have. 

By  WILI,I.\M  H.  W.\I.LING.  A.M..  M.D. 
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Wrile  for  *"  Olher  Pe"plf*H  Opinions"   atiil  Table  of  Cuntents, 
also  100'p»i;e  illustrated  cataloj^ue  of  books  ot  merit — t'REE. 

PUKITAN  rUB.  C»>.,  Oept.  1$,  Philaaeljiliia 


CARBIDE-FEED  GENERATOR 

CHEAPEST   AND    BES 


Complete  Gas 
Plants  from 


$48  to  55.000 


1 


More  brilliant  than   gas  or  electricity.    Costs  less 

than  kerosene.     Suited  for  any  buildinj^  anywhere. 

Write  for  booklet  T 

J.  B.  COLT   CO. 

21  Barclay  St.NewVork 

The  largest  makers   of 

Acetylene  App.Tratus 

and  Stcreupticons, 


^1  IDQ  '^'"<' Papers.  .\  Volume 
^LIlO  "  -^I'tiute.  Sample  (hizen 
Tocents.  Price-list  Free. 
(\)vers  to  order.  Bt'st  thing  for 
Heading  Rooms.  H.H.Bulliird, 
Sv;7    Pittsfield,    Mass.  AgenU 

Wanted. 
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A  match- a.  second -two  cents 


V 


A  HOT  BATH 

Instantly,  Anytime,  Anywhere. 

Always 
ready— 

'\  -  day  or 
I    I  night 

By  the  use  of  the 

Humphrey 

Crescent 

Instantaneous 

Water 
Heater 

No  Ashes,  Soot  or  Trouble. 

Greatest  economy.  Used  with  pas.  'Will 
last  a  lifetime.  More  than  50.000  in  use 
daily.  Prices  SKIOO  to  .s4o.OO.  Shipped 
anywhere  on  30  DAYS'  TRIAL.  Send 
today  for  interesting,  illustrated  de.scrip- 
tive  booklet 

"  The  Luxury  of  a  Bath."    It's  FREE. 
Humphrey  Co.,  Dept.    J,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


3  oppose  him ;  they  are  not  instructed,  but  are 
uound  by  the  unit  rule. 

May  6. — The  Colorado  RepubHcan  state  convention 
indorses  President  Roosevelt. 

Connecticut  Democrats  select  14  delegates  to  the 
national  convention,  and  instnicts  them  to  vote 
as  a  imit  for  Judge  Parker. 

Other  Domestic  News. 

May  2. — The  Court  of  Inquiry  which  investigated 
the  explosion  on  the  battle-ship  ,l//jj^tf///v  exon- 
erates the  officers  and  crew  from  blame,  and  finds 
that  the  accident  was  due  to  a  "  flare-back." 

Ex-President  Cleveland  lectures  at  Princeton. 
X.  I.,  on  ■■  The  Government  in  the  Chicago 
.strike  of  1S94,"  explaining  tlie  use  of  the  military 
at  that  time. 

May  4.  -  The  thirty-first  General  Conference  of  the 
>Iethodist  Episcopal  Church  opens  in  Los 
.\ngeles,  Cal. 

Ex-President  Cleveland  publishes  a  history  of  the 
bond  issues  during  his  last  administration. 

May  5.- Dr.  Herran  is  to  return  to  Washington  as 
the  Colombian  Charge-d" .Affaires,  thus  restoring 
friendly  relations  between  the  United  States 
and  Colombia. 

May  7.  -  Secretary  Shaw  signs  a  waiTant  for  540.- 
000,000.  in  payment  for  the  Panama  Canal 
property. 


CHESS. 

[All  communications  for  this  Department  should  be 

addressed:  "  Chess-Editor,  Eiter.^rv 

Digest."] 

Problem  930. 

By  E.  S.  Campling. 

First  Prize  Manchester  Weekly  Times  Tourney. 

Black— .Seven  Pieces. 


1 


■■  ;■■■"'/, 


f 


rlB    ■ 


■vM.  A  m. 


w 


jSi* 


m 


White— Ten  Pieces. 

3QSbsR:3r4:  3qp2p:  2PPikBP:  2R5; 
5  S  2 ;  8;  2  K  5. 
White  mates  in  two  moves 


COSTS  25  CENTS 


LASTS  25  YEARS 


^olirl  G^'rman  Silvor.  TrimB.  Files  «n*l  ('l<*ans  the 
nails  with  <'itliiT  IihikI.  Dmi't  take  iiiiitiitioim.  Sold 
(•vtT>  when-  or  t).v  mnil  for  -■'••■.  .Moncj  bacli  if  .von 
want  it.  Mani<'ur«'  Hook.  *' A  Hand*  lliinrl  Hoolt  of  the 
llunds"  conii)]*'!)'  iiistnicti<^n  on  the  can*  of  the 
iian'Isan'l  nails.     Sent  for  two  2<*.  stamps, 

KI.IPKLIP  CO.,  .S,S8  Clinton  Ave.  S.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


At  the  Hanio  priro  no  othrrH  contnln  h<i  iiiut-li 
irolfl  iiM  I  III'  Kr en  I  7.  I>lat<-<l  <'<illiir  Hull  on. 

l':)iMliy  lull  I  oiii'il.  )-iiHll.v  iinlnil  I  iiii<-<l.  SI  si.>  h  ImiI  - 
toned.  Kooklft  lor  iionDiI  h^IvIiik  iiiiicli  liiiroriiia- 
tlon.     Krcmentz  &.  Co.,  63  ChcHtnut  St..  Newark,  N.  .1. 


A  Real  Beautifier 

Most  "medicated"  soaps 
are  nothing  but  plain  soap, 
perfumed;  but  Glenn's 
Sulphur  Soap  is  not  only 
a  fine  toilet  soap,  but  con- 
tains enough  pure  sulphur 
— which  is  the  best  thing 
known  for  beautifying  the 
skin — to  make  the  com- 
plexion smooth  and  free 
from  pimples. 

Insist  on  having    the 
genuine 

Glenn's 
Sulphur  Soap 

25c.  a  cake  at  all  drug  stores  or  mailed  for 

30c.  by  The  Charles    N.   Crittenton   Co., 

115  Fulton   Street,  New  York. 


Pears' 

To  keep  the  skin  clean 
is  to  wash  the  execretions 
from  it  off  ;  the  skin  takes 
care  of  itself  inside,  if  not 
blocked  outside. 

To  wash  it  often  and 
clean,  without  doing  any 
sort  of  violence  to  it  re- 
quires a  most  gentle  soap, 
a  soap  with  no  free  alkali 
in   it. 

Pears',  the  soap  that 
clears  but   not    excoriates. 

Sold  all  over  the  world. 


ENNEN'S 


BORATED 
TALCUM 


qrpiLET 

MWDER 


PRICKLY  ritiATa  ■" *^*- 1""*^ 
CHAFING,  aai  •  ^^i^"'^ 
SUNBURN,  '•t.'S,.'^''"  # 

Removes  ill  odor  of  persplratioa.    De- 
lightful  after  Shaving.     Sold  everywhere.  Of 
mailed  on. receipt  of  2Sc.    Get  Meoneo's  (the  original).     Simplt  Free. 

GERHARD  MENNEN  COMPANY.  N«>.'»rk.  N.J. 


5 


IVr  Annum 


Why  Less? 


Assets 

$1,700,000 

Surplus  and  Profits 

$160,000 


wi 


K  should  like  to  have  5  ou  investi- 
gate thorougrhly  the  iiieritsofour 
investment — examine  our  record — 
and  the  earnings  made  durinfr  the 
past  ten  years  by  methods  free  from 
speculative  dangers.  We  are  certain 
we  can  prove  to  your  satisfaction 
that  your  savings  should  earn  5>  per 
annum.attlie  same  time  be  absolute- 
ly safe.  The  INDUSTRIAL  pays  5'J 
per  annum— your  money  may  be 
withdrawn  at  any  time  and  bear 
earnings  for  each  day  invested. 
Write  for  particulars  aiid  endorse- 
ment of  prominent  clergymen,  pro- 
fessional and  business  men. 
I.NDrSTliI.\I,  SAVIXfiS  &  LOAN  CO., 
Il;l9    ltroaih\uv.    Now  York. 


BARRETT'S 

COMPLETE  COURSE  IN 

HEALTHFUL  EXERCISE 

Thoroughly  demonstrates  by  nu- 
merous illustrations  the  best  and 
quickest  method  of  obtaininji  physical  development 
and  sup*irb  health.  No  apparatus  or  medicine  neces- 
sary. A.  com])lete,  inexpensive  system  everybody 
should  have.  Teaches  same  course  for  which  personal 
instructors  charge  $25.00.  Only  $  J. 00  prepaid.  Send  at 
once.    Money  back  if  not  satisfied. 

WALTER  G.  KRAFT.  119  LaLSe.lle  St..  CHICAGO. 


Tuntclit  hy   ^liiil  Tlior- 

ttiighly.     Tauiilit    l'>     the 

fouixli'rs    of    the    oritiinal 

s.-lu>"l.     Tftutfht  in  an  t'X- 

iKTi  manner,  fnabUnjr  you 

to      fftrn      expert     salary. 

Si'vcii    vearR*   pucce.is   and 

hiinclreils    of   buc- 

cejisful  grft'luates. 

T.arge     prosppctus 

frt-e  on  r(i|ii''"t. 


PAGE-DAVIS  CO. ,  Suite  31,  90  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago 
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Problem  931. 

By  M.  Karstedt. 

Black— Eleven  Pieces. 


r^Ss 


•  fit 


W-  i 


1 


wa     fM 


■ 


:«  i^  • 


White — Nine  Pieces. 

rsiQaBi;    3P1S2:    pR2risi;    p2b4: 
2k  Pp3:  4P3;  1  P  S  i  P  3  :  i  K  6. 
White  mates  in  three  moves. 


Solution  of  Problems 


No.  924. 


R-Qs 

K  X  R 


Key-move : 

No.  925. 
Q-Kt  2ch 

K  moves 
Kt— K  3ch 


P-K 


Q— B  6.  mate 


R  X  P,  inatf 


P-Q6 


K- 


B6 
-QU  3ch 


R— Q  E  5,  mate 


P-K17 


K 


P  -x  Q 


K  X  R 


Kt — K  3,  mate 


Q— B  6,  mate 


Solved  by  M.  W.  H.,  University  of  Virginia;  the 
Rev.  I.  W.  B..  Bethlehem,  Pa.:  M.  Marble.  Worces- 
ter, Mass.;  the  Rev.  G.  Dobbs,  New  Orleans :  F.  S. 
Ferguson,  Birmingham,  Ala.:  H.  W.  Barry,  Boston: 
A.  C.  White,  New  York  City:  F.  Gamage.  Westboro. 
Mass.;  Dr.  J.  H.  S.,  Geneva.  N.  V.;  C.  B.  E..  Voungs- 
town,  N.  Y.;  R.  O'C,  San  Francisco;  W.  Runk, 
Highland  Falls,  N.  Y.:  G.  Patterson.  Winnipeg,  Can.: 
O.  C.  Pitkin,  Syracuse,  N.  V.:  C.  N.  F.,  Rome,  Ga.: 
W.  G.  Hosea,  Cincinnati;  "  .\rata,"  New  York  City: 
E.  N.  K.,  Harrisburg,  Pa.:  E.  .\.  C.  Kinderhook,  N.Y.: 
O.  Wiirzburg,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.;  R.  H.  Renshaw. 
University  of  Virginia;  J.  E.  Wharton,  Sherman, 
Te.x.;  the  Rev,  R.  Rech,  Kiel,  Wis  •  B.  Alten,  Elyria. 
O.:  H.  P,  Brunner,  University  of  Pennsylvania;  Dr. 
O.  H.  Thiele,  Cassville.  Mo.;  H.  \.  Smith.  Dayton. 
O.;  J.  H.  Cravens,  Kansas  City,  Mo.:  F.  H.  Seamen. 
E.M.,  El  Paso,  Te.x.;  F.  E.  Wood.  Honey  Grove. 
Tex.:  C.  Phares,  Cincinnati :  Lyndon.  Athens,  Ga.: 
H.  C,  Canadian,  Tex.;  R.  D.  Green,  New  York  City. 

924.  "Twenty-three,"  Philadelphia:  W.  R. 
Coumbe,  Mulberry,  Fla  ;  J,  F.  Court,  New  ^■ork  City; 
L.  P.  Worl,  Birmingham,  .Ma.:  J.  H.  Louden.  Blooni- 
ington.  111.;  E.  h.  Kusel,  Oroville,  Cal.;  Z.  G.,  Detroit : 
J.  G.  Overholser,  Anamoose,  N.  D.;  J.  M.  Wantz, 
Blanchester,  O.;  Y.  Smith,  .Atlanta,  Ga.;  H.  Stan- 
bery,  Cmcmnati ;  L.  Palmer.  Burlington,  Iowa. 

Comments  (924):  "Good  variations"  — M.  M.;  ".At 
least  worthy  of  mention"— G.  D.;  "  First  grade"— F. 
S.  F.;  "  The  best  work  I  have  seen  from  this  com- 
poser "-Dr.  J.  H.  S.:  "  The  key  is  a  trifle  unusual  in 
its  character ;  the  problem,  however,  is  not  a  strong 
one"-0.  W.:  "  E.xcellent  "  -C.  N.  F.:  "  The  composi- 
tion is  a  trifle  heavy;  but  has  many  points  that  were 
carefully  worked  out'"- W.  R.  C:  "Shows  consider- 
able skill  in  construction.  I  found  924  much  easier 
than  919 "~J.F.  C. 

925:  "  Has  some  rather  pretty  mates "'-M.  W.  H.: 

"Light  and  airy'"- M.   M.;    "The  i  varia- 

P-Kt  7 
on  the  whole  a  poor  first 

variations  take  the 

P-Kt  7 

problem  out  of  the  common  class;  it  belongs  among 

Readers  of  The  LrrsRART  Digest  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertisers. 


tion  IS  very   good ;    but 
prizer'--G.  D.:  "The  1 


Ci0ej:s  that  Seitisf:^ 


Alvarez  Cigfars  appeal  particularly  to  men  of  good  taste.  Over  50  separate 
brands  of  distinctly  different  blends  of  tobacco.  Every  shaiie.  color  and  flavor, 
f2  to  515  per  Jioo.  Express  Prepaid 

Our  Cuban  buyer  lives  where  the  be.st  Havana  leaf  is  grown,  and  secures  for  us  the  pick 
of  the  crops  that's  why  we  can  give  you  better  cigars— direct  from  factory  at  Actual 
Factor>  Prices. 

To  enable  you  to  select  the  brand  best  suited  lo  your  taste  we  offer  to  ship  you,  postage 
prepaid,  on  receipt  of  price,  as  follows  : 


SAMPLE  BOXES 

$  .50,  containing  12  Cigars,  4  Brands.  Retailing  at  5c. 

•75,  "  12  4       "  "  ■  ioc.  and  3  for  25. 

1. 00,  "  12      "         4       "  "  "  IOC.  and  i jc. 

1 .25,  "  12  Clear  Havanas.  4  Brands,  Retailing  at  loc.  and  15c, 

1.50,  12      "  4        "  "  IOC..  15c.  and  2oc. 

1.75,  12      "  4        "  "  "  l5t..  20C.  and  25c. 

Each  Brand  is  Plainly  Marked  with  Our  liei^ular  Factoiy  I'lii-e. 
Youf  ytoiieif  Refiiuiled  I}'  you  Are  Sot  Fiillij  Satisfied. 
Our  3;^puee  illustrHted  catalomic  tells  hII  about  our  citHr*    uml    ).<nv  ih>-y  are   niai 
Write  for  it  ttwiay— it  will  interest  you. 

JULIUS  ALVAREZ  &  COMPANY 
.MnkprK  oruood  CtirarN.  .\w.  l4>:tA  HainllKin  Ml..  .\llciil<i»  n.  I':i. 


2, 
3, 
4, 
5, 
6, 


iART 


lNi-p;ijj**d  ili»ii8gion  l«v 
H.  H.  PowerB.  Ph.D..  <it 
travel  problems— clothing. 
•*a.s<in!«,  bafnfjiKt'.  «**-'•  Sent 
for  t-ftit  of  wrappinir  and 
mailing-ISC.  (coin  oT  RtninpN) 

BlHEAi:  UF  IMVERSITY  TRAVEL,  203  ClarrndoB  St.,  Boaton. 


TRAVEL 


RELIABLE  MAN   WANTED 

An  <'»itahli?*licd  <<'n'al  fcHxI  coni|'»ti.v  desin-s  the  s4Tvi<.'e»i 
<if  it  n'lifihle  man  x<>  till  r**sponsible  i><>Kiti<m.  ComjK'nKa- 
tion  ^I.HX)  piT  Hnnum.  with  commissions.  Highent  refer- 
t'uc-eH  rtttiuiivd  and  given.  AddretM  MANAGER,  Box  740l 
BeJlevue.  Mich. 
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Good  Bivglish  Pays 

Do  you  know  that  Marshall  Field  &  Co.  pay 
their  employes  $i  for  every  error  in  English 
one  of  them  finds  in  any  of  the  printed  matter 
issued  by  the  house  ?  Nowadays  nothing  hurts 
a  man's  prestige  with  the  educated  like  care- 
less English.  Moreover,  the  best  correspond- 
ents are  no  longer  willing  to  write  their  letters 
in  the  time-worn  commercial  jargon  of 
half -intelligible  commercial  phrases.  A  good 
letter,  business  or  social,  should  be  simple, 
smooth,  easy,  winning,  like  the  voice  of  a 
good  salesman. 

The  man  who  will  help  you  is  Sherwin  Cody.  He  lias 
an  intematloual  reputation  as  an  expert  on  English  for 
business  men,  and  now  has  put  his  private  lessons  into 
four  handy  little  volumes,  (time-saving  size") — seven  com- 
plete courses,  Word  Study,  Grammar,  Punctuation,  Com- 
position, Business  Letter  Writing,  Story  Writing,  Creative 
Composition,  hitherto  sold  in  typewritten  form  for  $15  to 
525  for  each  separate  course.  These  books  contain  everj'- 
thing  that  will  help  you,  notliing  that  is  mere  lumber. 
Better  than  a  dictionary,  because  they  teach  a  man  to  be  his 
own  dictionary. 

Business 
managers. — 
Several  large 
wholesale  houses 
have  introduced 
Mr.  Cody's  books 
and  personal  criti- 
cism of  English 
ser\ice  to  all  their 
clerks  who  write 
letters,  from  the 
merest  steno- 
grapher to  the 
most  experienced 
correspondent.  It 
pays- 
Credit  Men. — 
Here  is  a  point  for 
you.  You  are  not 
too  old  to  learn 
yourself,  and  you 
will  find  that  the 
credit  of  your  house  will  improve  w-onderfully  if  you  see 
that  every  letter  that  goes  out  is  the  best. 

Young  Business  Men. — If  you  want  the  touch,  the 
snap,  the  tone  of  "words  that  win  "  in  the  business  world, 
go  to  the  man  who  is  both  a  scholar  and  a  master  of 
straight -from -the -shoulder  business  English.  His  little 
books  should  be  your  daily  companions. 

Advertisement  Writers. — You  can't  afford  to  let 
mistakes  creep  into  your  work .  The  only  way  to  avoid  er- 
rors is  to  have  a  good  reference  work  constantly  at  hand. 

Correspondents. — Don't  write  the  time-worn  com- 
mercial jargon,  but  get  out  of  your  rut  by  getting  the  knack 
of  wTiters  who  are  masters.  Mr.  Cody  has  a  simple,  easy 
method  in  his  "  Composition  "  book. 

Stenographers. — The  onlv  way  to  get  a  better  salarj' 
is  to  improve  your  English.  Keejj  Mr.  Cody's  books  at 
your  elbow  and  in  six  months  you  will  be  worth  twice  what 
you  are  now,  and  you  will  get  it,  too. 


L.COtJSTRUCTrVi     RHfTQClcJ 


*5.^  lor  *3.55 


This  set  of  four  books 
containing  seven  com- 
plete home  -study 
courses,  costs  $3.00. 

SYSTEM.  The  mag- 
azine, $2.00  per  year. 

Both — the  books  and 
the  magazine  —  will  be 
sent,  prepaid,  for  $3.00 
if  your  order  is  sent  on 
the  white  space  below 
— $5.00  if  not. 

Systemis  essential  to  business  success.  Andsois  SVS- 
j;  TEM,  the  magazine.    It  tells  every 

^  month  all  the  new  business  tricks 

u  that  save  time— all  the  little  office 

<3  wrinkles  that  save  worry.  Through 

5  SYSTEM  you  can  learn  all  that 

any  one  can  possibly  tell  you  about 
system  and  business  metliods. 
Ninety-six  or  more  pages  monthly 
cram  full  of  business  ideas  for  YOU . 
The  regular  reading  of  SYSTEM 
will  solve  your  business  perplexi- 
ties—but if  it  does  not,  SYSTEM 
has  a  staff  of  experts  —  practical 
business  men  —  who  will  answer 
your  questions  free.  Subscriptions 
^2.00  per  year. 

Tear  oft  and  mail  with  53-oo  't 
our  risk  to 
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SVSXETVV 

940  First  Natl  Bank  Bld^..  Chicago 

The  Monthly  Magazine  for  Hie 
Nan  of  Affairs 


the  best"— F. -S.  I-'.;    "Fine  construction:   easy  key; 

excellent  variations.     The  variation    1 is  su- 

P-Kt7 

lx-rb"-Dr.  J.  H.  S.;  ••  Not  first-class "-0.  ^V.•.  "  Two 

of  the  mates  are  startling"— C.  N.  F.;    "  Not  difficult : 

very  pleasing"— J.  H.C.;  "  Simple  "-W.  R. 

In  addition  to  those  reported,  C.  P.,  C.  E.  Tilton, 

Fairmount,  111.,  got  922;  G.  C.  S.,  (ireenwicli,  Conn., 

923- 

The  Cambridge  Springs  Tourney. 

Lasker"s  First  G.\mk. 


I.ASKF.K 

DELM.Mt. 

LASKEK. 

DEI.HAl;. 

li'llUc. 

Black. 

White. 

t>iu(  fi. 

I  P-U  4 

P-Q4 

21    0  — Kt  2 

R  -Q  sq 

2  P-Q  B  4 

P-K.3(ai 

22    kt— 1;    4 

R-Kt  sq 

.  (J  Kt-K  3 

K  Kt-B  3 

2-,  Kt— g  6 

Kt— B  4  («) 

4  H— Kt  5 

0  Kt-g  2  (b) 

24  Kt  X  Kt 

P  X  Kt 

5  P— K  3  (c 

H-K2 

2:;  B  X  R  P 

P— B  5  (hi 

6  Kt— P.  3 

P     K  R  3(d) 

26  (^— Kt  6 

()  X  Q 

7  H-R  4 

P-i:  3 

27  R  X  g 

Px  Kt  P 

8  g-  1!  2 

P  .\-  P 

28  PxP 

R-K  s<| 

a  B  -x  P 

Kt     Kt  3 

29  K— B  2 

R— K  3 

10  11  -  K  2 

K  Kt— g  4 

30  B-B  4 

R-B  3  th 

u  1!     Kt  , 

Ki  .V  Kt  (e) 

;i  K— Ktsq 

R-R.sq 

12  Px  Ki 

Castles 

32  P-K  4 

R-Kt  3 

1  ;  Castles 

B— g  2 

33  P-R  6 

Px  P 

.4  H-g  K  4 

Kt-Q4 

:(4  g  R-Kt  sq'B-K  3 

15  K  R-Kt  sq 

B-I!  sq  (f) 

35  P-  <i  ,S 

PxP 

16  P— R  5 

1'— Q  3 

36  1'  X   P 

B-B  4 

,7  P-H  4 

Kt— K  2 

^57  R-Kt  8  ch 

K-R2 

18  P-B  5 

B  X  B 

38  R  X  R 

B  X  R 

10  R  P  X  1; 

P-Q  R  -, 

39  P-Q  6 

B-B  4 

20  Kt-  K  5 

Q— !'•  2 

40  K— ij  3  wins  (i) 

Com  III  c  II /s   h 

r   Kculihcliii 

'//    The  North  America 

rhiUiiidphia. 

(a)  Queen's  Gambit  declined. 

(b)  A  trick  a  la  Delmar. 

(c)  The  trap  was  this  :  If  5  P  x  P,  P  x  P ;  6  Kt  x  P. 
Kt  X  Kt !  7.  B  X  Q,  B— Kt  5  ch  wins.  Lasker  at  the 
aye  of  10  might  have  fallen  in. 

id)  Better  PxP,  followed  by  Kt— O  Kt  3  at  once. 

(e)  Too  hungry  in  e.xchanging. 

(f)  Delmai's  unwisdom  in  oijening  White's  Knights' 
hie  is  now  apparent,  to  say  nothing  of  his  having 
created  a  new  ^Vhite's  O  B  P. 

ig)  Must  lose  a  Pawn,  anyway,  as  B  x  P  is  menaced. 
ill)  In  the  forlorn  liope  of  doing  something  on  the 
King's  side. 

(i  I  Neat  \vind-ii|i. 

PetroH's  Defense. 


BARKV. 

White. 
P-K  4 
Kt— K  B  3 
Kt  X  P 
Kt— K  B3 
P— <,)  4 

B-Qs 
Castles 
R-K  sq 
1!  X  Kt  (a) 
R  X  P 
gxB 
g-B  3  (b) 

Kt    g  2 

Kt-B  , 
g-K  sq 

K-g  Kt(>) 

R     K  4 

p-g  1:  3 

R— K2 
g— B  sq 
P— (.)  R  . 
R-Kt  sq(e) 

B-K3 

R— 0  sq 
R-  Kt  sq 
Kt-g2 
Kt-B  3 
R— g  2 
R-K  2 


NAPIEI;. 

Black. 
P— K4 
Kt— K  B  :: 
P-O  , 
Kt  X  P 

P-g  4 

B— K2 

Kt-g  B  3 

B-K  Kt  5 
P  X  B 
B  X  Kt 
Kt  X  P 
Kt-K  3 
Castles 
B-  B  3 

Q-Q  4 
P     0  R  4 
0  R-gsq  (d) 
Kt-B  4 
Kt— g  6 
P-R  5 
P-B  4 
R-  I,)  2 
K  R— g  sq 
g -Kt  6 
P-K  3 
<.>-Q  4 

P-g  Kt  4 
g-Kt6 

P-   Kt   5 


UAKKV. 

White. 
Kt-Q  2 
B  P  X  P 
Kt-B  3 
PxP" 

B-g  2 

B-R  5 

Kt  — O    2 

B-B  3 

P  X  B 

K  R-K  sq 

g  R-g  sq 

K— Rsq 

R  X  g 

(J  X  R 
0-g  5(h) 
P— Kt  3 
Q-K5 
K-Kt  2 
g-  K8ch 
gx  P 
g-B  5  ch 

g-g  B8ch 

Q-O  7  ch 

g-g  6  ch 
g-Q7ch 

g-Kt  4ch 
Q-Q  7  ch 
B-B3ch 
Resigns. 


NAI'IEK. 
Bla.k. 

Q-Q  4 

PxP 

(J— Kt  6  Cf^ 
Ox  P  (Kt  5 
g-Kt  6 
R— R  sq 
Q-Q  4 

B    X  B 
Kt-B  5 
Q  X  Kt  tg) 
Kt  — K  7  ch 
O  X  g  R 
Rx  R 
P-R  6 
R — Kt  sq 
Kt  X  B  P 
R— Kt  8  ch 

P-R  7  (0 
K— R  2 
P  queens 
K — Kt  sq 
KB  2 
K— B3 
K-B4 
K-K  5 
K— O  6 
K~B  7 
K     Kt  7 


Notes  by  Napier. 
(a)  .After  forty-five  minutes'  deliberation  P.any  con- 
cluded  not   to   play   into    the  fashionable,  variation, 
gP     P.  3.   P— P.4:  10   P     P.  4.   B-R  4-     However,  in 
the  line  ciiosen  Black's  ending  is  rather  favorable. 


Cheap  chimney, 
dear  lamp. 

Macbeth. 


Mv  Index  tells  what  chimney  fits  your 
lamp.  If  you  use  that  chimney,  you  get 
perhaps  twice  as  much  light,  and  save  a 
dollar  or  two  a  year  of  chimney -money. 

It  tells,  besides,  how  to  care  for  lamps  ; 
even  that  is  imperfectly  known. 

1  send  it  free;  am  glad  to. 

Macbeth,  Pittsburgh. 


What  Is    Daus*    Tip-Top? 

TO  PROVE  that  Daus'-'Tip-Top-is 
the  liest  and  simplest  device  for  11  uikins 
\  100  copies  from  pen-written  and  50 
copies  from  typewritten  oriiiiiial. 
Me  will  ship  complete  duplicator, 
cap  size,  -without  deposit,  oa 
ten  (10)  days'  trial. 
Frue  $7.50  less  trade  <k  e  .  * 
]  discount  of  Z'Syji,  or  JJ>0  Hcl 
THE  FELIX  F.  DAUS  DUPIilCATOR  CO. 
Daua  Building,  111  John  St.,  New  York  City. 

o 

^_  ^^B  Send  iis  your  name  and  nddress  and  we  will  send 
^^L^V  you  The  Investor's  Review  for  three  months 
^^^^^  free  of  eliartje.  A  great  journal  of  advice  for 
everybody.  Fully  illustrated.  Gives  latest  and 
most  reliable  information  concerning  industrial,  minium, 
oil.  and  other  stocks  and  enterprises.  Knowledge  is  power. 
Great  oi>portunities  come  and  go.  Great  fakes  likewise. 
Get  posted  before  investing.     Write  to-day. 

INVESTOR'S  REVIEW,  1300  Gaff  Bldg.,  CHICAGO.  ILL 


Months  Free 


5nORTI1ANDIN30 

DAYS 


WE  GUARANTEE  toteach  our  course  in  I 
Shorthand  complete  in  iiU  days  study  of  5  hours  I 

each.    No  ruled  lines  ;no  position;  no  shading,  

dots, nor  dashes.  Nolonglistof  word-signstoconfuae.  Easy, simple. 
speedy,  practical.  Students  In  lii^rh  -  g^rade  pottltlons. 
Employ  era  pleased.  La  wyers.doctors,  literary  folk, club  women, 
can  now  acquire  Shorthand  with  ease  for  use  in  their  callinga.  No 
need  to  spend  months,  as  with  old  systems.  •*Boyd'9  Syllable 
System,"  20th  century  wonder,  is  the  best.  First  Lesson 
sent    Free   with   testimonials,    beoklets.  etc.     Write  to-day. 

CHICAGO   CORRESPONDENCE -SCHOOLS, 

(loeorporated)  Uvii  Malioosl  liife  Building,    Cbicsgu,  111. 


If  you  have  a  likiiii;  or  a  natural  'J'ul- 
eiit  fur  J^rawlni;,  cut  this  out,  mail 
with  your  address,  and  receive  our 
Free  Sample  Lesson  Circular  with 
terms.    New  York  .School  ot  Caricature, 85  WorldBldK-.N.Y.C. 


MORE  SALARY 


AVe  know  of  a  professii(>n 
ill  which  situations  arc 
daily  created  inexcessoT 
the qiiaiitied  persons,  and  which  coinniands  the  hijrhest  .sala- 
ries, with  nodiseriniioation  on  account  of  se.x.  Would  yoii  like 
to  knnw  wliar  it  is  f  Write  us. 
IIOnK   COHKKSrOM»i:N<'K    SIHOOI..    I»ept.  F,     rhllndelpliU.  Pa. 


TRADING  STAMPS  FREE 


To  introdticc  ni>  fiS  "Life 
Science"  hooks  t  will  irive 
ten  tradin^i  stanipt.  lire  to  each  person  who  sends  "iftc.  for 
hook  entitled  "Woman's  Secret  Powers."  Sent  postpaid 
Kach  trading  stamp  entitles  holder  to  another  25c.  hook  free, 
for  2c,  stamp.    Send  to-day  to  K.  Looniis,  Inuood.  N.  Y.  City. 


SAVE  ONE  THIRD 

By  Buying  of  the  Makers 

We  are  actual  iiiHiniriu'turPrM— not  a  coiiiniisHion  liouse. 
Wei^anaiid  do  Have  our  customers  one  third  on  retail  prices 
by  selling  direct  to  user  and  cuttinK  <iiit  all  dealers'  protits. 
All  our  goods  carry  our  Kimrantec.  Our  free  Illustrated  cata- 
logue shows  H  greater  assortment  of  carriages  aud  harness 
than  any  dealer  can  show  you.    Send  for  it. 

THE  COLUMBUS 

CARRIAGE  AND  HARNESS  COMPANY, 

COLUMBUS.  OHIO. 
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(b)  The  usual  move  is  Q— Q3;  the  te\t  i^  no  im- 
provement. 

(c)  A  hnesse  played  to  gain  time  for  the  develop- 
ment of  his  Bishop  without  losing  the  Knight's  Pawn, 
but  the  retreat  next  move  shows  cleaily  tliat  it  was  a 
misconception.  After  this  Black's  suiieriority  on  the 
Queen's  side  speedily  manifests  itself. 

(d)  The  wrong  Rook  It  was  better  to  liave  the 
option  of  R— R  3,  tho,  as  it  turned  out.  tliere  was  no 
harm  done. 

(e)  Played  before  B  -  K  3  to  prevent  the  exchange 
of  two  pieces  for  Rook  and  two  Pawns  b\  Kt  x  Kt  P, 
etc. 

(f)  The  attractive  32..,  Kt  x  Kt  P :  33  R  x  Kt, 
BxR;  34  Rx  B,  Px  P;35R-Q2,  P  R7:  36  RxO, 
R  X  R  ;  37  Kt— Q  2.  R— Kt  sq:  38  P— Kt  3.  R— Kt  S: 
39  Kt  X  R,  P  queens :  40  K— Kt  2,  seemed  insufficient, 
because  White  will  give  up  one  piece  for  the  remain- 
ing P  P  and  very  likely  draw. 

(g)  Black  has  a  choice  here  of  Kt  x  Kt  I',  Kt  -  R  6  ch 
or  the  sacrifice  actually  played.  The  last  is  the  quick- 
est and  the  quickest  is  tlie  best. 

(h)  If  44  Q  X  Kt.  P— R  7,  etc.,  or  44  Q-R  sq, 
P— R  7  ;  45  P— R  4.  Kt— B  S :  46  Any.  Kt     Kt  6  wins. 

(i)  If  48  Q  X  Kt.  P  queens  :  49  Q-B  S  ch,  K-R  2: 
50  Q— B  5  ch,  P— Kt3  etc.  .As  it  is.  the  checks  are 
speedily  exhausted. 

Oueen"s  Ci.inibit  Declined. 


]M.\KsHALl. 

iVkite. 

1  P-Q4 

2  P— Q  B  4 

3  Kt-Q  U  3 
4P-K4 

5  Kt  X  P 

6  Kt- Q  V,  ^ 

7  Kt-B  3 

8  B-Q3 

9  Castles 

10  B— Kt  5 

1 1  Kt  X  P 

12  B  X  Kt 

13  B-B  2 
■4  Q-Q  2 

15  P-K  R  3 

16  Q-Q  5 

17  Kt  X  P 

18  P  X  B 


ISCHK.ClNrN. 

lUack. 

P-Q4 
P— K  i 
P-QB3 
P  X   K  P 
Kt-B  3 
QKt    Q2 

B-Q3 
P-K  4 
Castles 
P  X  P 
Kt— K  4 
P  X  B 
B-K  Kt  5 
Kt  -Kt  3 
P.— K  B  5 
B-K  4 
Px  Kt 
«.>  X  Q 


MA 

H 
ly  B 
.oQ 

21  B 

22  P- 

!3P 

24    P 

»5K 

26  K- 

27  K 

28  P 

29  M 

30  R 

32  B 

33  K 

34  R 

35  B 

36  R 


i;-ii  \i  1.. 
'lute. 
X  Q 

R-Kt  sq 
-K4 
-K   Kt  3 
X  Kt 
-  15  3 
R-Qsq 

-Q7 

-Kt  2 
-Kt3 

K— Q  sq 

-K  7 
X  P 

Kt  6 
-R  sq 

X  P  ch 
-K4 
R  7ch 


l^CHKJOKIN. 

Hla,k. 
g  R     Kt  sq 

K  t    r.  5 

R— Kt  5 
Bx  Kt 
R  X  B  P 
H-Q  7 
B  X  P 

P     QR4 

R     Kt  s(i 
R     B6 
K  — Kt  2 

PR  4 
K     Kt4 

K— Kt  4  ch 
R-Kt6 
K-R  3 
H— K  4 
Drawn. 


J.\NO\VSKI    Be.'VTS   L.VWRENCE. 


Ruy  Lopez. 


I..\\VKENCE. 

White. 

1  P-K  4 

2  Kt-K  B  3 

3  B-Kt  5 
4B-R4 

5  Castles 

6  R— K  sq 

7  B  X  Kt  ch 
8P-Q  4 
9PX  P 

10  Q  Kt-Q  2 
n  Kt-Kt  3 

12  P-Q  R  4 

13  Q  X  Q  ch 

14  B  -Q  2 

15  B-B  3 

16  B  X  B 

17  KK-Kt  sq 

18  Kt(i;  3)- 

Q2 

19  Kt  X  Kt 

20  P— K  B  3 

21  R  -(,)  sq 

22  P-Q  Kt  3 


J.WOWSKI. 

Hiack. 
P-K  4 

Kt— g  B  3 

P-QR3 

Kt-B  3 
B-K  2 

P-Q  3 
Px  B 
Kt-Q  2 
Px  P 

P— K  V,  3     . 
P-Q  R  4 
Kt-Kt  3 
K  X  g 
Kt— 1;  5 
B~Q  Kt  5 
Px  B 
K-K  2 
Kt  X  Kt 

B-K  5 
K  R— i^  so 
P-Q  I-.  4 

R-g  ; 


l.AWUKNCE. 

II /lite. 

23  K— B2 

24  Kt— B  sq 

25  P  X  P 

26  R  X  R  ch 

27  R— R  sq 

28  Kt-K  3  ch 

29  P-R  5 

30  K — K  sq 

31  R-Kt  sq 

32  Kt-g  sqch 

33  K— Q  2 

34  Kt-Kt  2ch 

35  Kt-Q  3 

36  Kt-Kt  2 

37  Kt  X  B 

38  K— B  sq 

39  P  X  P 

40  K— g  2 

41  R-Kt  3 

42  K-B 

43  K  X  P 

Resigns. 


JANOWSkl. 

Hlack. 
K-g3 
P-B5 
R  X  R 
K-B  4 
K  X  P 
K— B6 
R-R  3 
P-Kt3 
R  .x:  P 
KB, 
P-Q  B  4 

K-gs 
B— B5 
R-R  7 
K  X  Kt 
P-B4 
P  X  P 
K— (J  5 
P-K  5 

P    Q  B5 

K      B  fi 


.\t  the  close  of  two  weeks'  play  Marshall  and 
Janowski  are  leading,  each  having  .seven  points— si.x 
Wins  and  two  Draws.  Lasker  and  Teichmann  are 
tied  for  third  place,  while  Showalter  and  Miesus  are 
tied  for  fifth  place. 

The  score  at  time  of  going  to  press  : 


;r   L. 


Marshall 7       i 

Janowski 7      i 

l^asker 5       2 

Teichmann 5       3 

Mieses 4J4  3^ 

Showalter ^\i  3^ 

Pox 4      4 

Marco 4      4 


A'atnes.  11',    /,. 

Tschigorin 4      4 

Pillsbury j}^  3% 

Lawrence 3      5 

Schlechter 2^^  ^'■A 

Hodges 2^  5H 

Napier 2%  s'A 

Delmar 2      6 

Barry i       6 


ASTHMA 


If  afflicted  with  \ 
sore  eyes  use    ) 


Lasker  rs.  Barry,  and  Pillsbury  :■/.  .'^chlechter 
games  are  postponed  with  Barry  and  Pillsbury  liaving 
the  advantage. 


oui-e<l  to  stay  cured.  Cause  re- 
moveil.  Health  restored.  Attaeks 
mver  return.  Kat  heartily.  Sleep 
wjuiidiy  all  ni^ht.  No  further 
need  of  medicines.  Over  b'i.O"(i 
Asthma  and  Hay  Fever  .sufferers  treateil      Write  for     9 

BOOK  »5A  FREE.  p.  HAROLD  HAYES.  BUFFALO.  N.  1. 


Thompson's  Eye  Water 

lieaders  )f  The  LriKRART 


-jninii 


njT_ll[J->  r'-    '  •■'  i^  Ntf'tpftji^N^'gt^  _      _ 
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U/>e  WALTER  SANITARIUM 

The  Ideal  Rest  Cure 

WALTERS   PARK.   PA. 

Wernensville  Station,  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railroad.     Through   parlor  cars  from 
New  ^'o^k  (4  hours)  and  Philadelphia  (94  minutes)  without  change. 

In  the  mountains  of  Pennsylvania,  most  delightful  location.  .\ir.  water  and  scenerj' 
the  very  finest.  A  delightful  home  for  sick  or  well.  Forty  years'  experience  with 
Sanatory  methods  of  treatment.     Illustrated  booklet  free.     Terms  moderate. 

Address  as  above.  ROBERT  WALTER.  M.D. 

Digest  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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THE  TEXIcOCSRAPHER*S, 
^   JJASYQlAlR 


In  this  column,  to  decide  questions  concemins?  the 
correct  use  of  words,  the  Funk  &  VVagnalls  Standard  Dic- 
tionary is  consulted  as  arbiter. 

"C.  !{.,'■'  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan. —  "As" 
sliould  not  be  used  for  "  that "  in  the  sentence 
you  give.  Say  rather,"  I  do  not  know  that  this 
is  riglit." 

'W.  W.  W.,"  Punxsutawney,  Ta.  — "Re- 
voke" i.s  used  sometimes  for  "renege."  One- 
revokes  by  failing  to  follow  suit  if  one  holds 
cards  of  the  suit  led,  when  this  is  forbidden  by 
the  rules  of  the  game. 

"P.  J.  S.,"  New  York  City.  — "A.  M."  and 
"P.  M.,"  abbreviations  for  "ante  meridiem" 
and  "post  meridiem,"  may  be  printed  in  capi- 
tals or  in  small  letters.  In  the  United  States 
Government  printing-office  small  letters  are 
used  ;  in  different  railroad  offices  capitals  are 
used.    It  is  merely  a  matter  of  office  style. 

"D.  C.  K.,"  Philadelphia.— "Can  the  word  "dam- 
age' be  used  correctly  to  mean  'expense' ''  Is  its  use 
sanctioned  by  literary  authority  ?  " 

"Damage,"  of  course,  can  be  used  to  mean 
"expense,"  but  by  inference  we  conclude  that 
"  D.  C.  K."  wishes  to  know  whether  it  may  he 
soused  correctly.  In  the  sense  suggested  "dam- 
age" is  a  colloquialism,  and  a  vulgar  perversion 
of  tlie  meaning  of  the  term  in  law.  The  word 
has  been  used  by  Byron,  by  Mrs.  Stowe,  by  Dick- 
ens and  others,  but  as  a  colloquialism.  It  is  ver- 
nacular among  English  commercial  men  and 
the  middle  class.  The  inquiry  recalls  the  fol- 
lowing colloquy  between  a  Boston  hackman 
and  his  newly  arrived  English  fare  :  "  What's 
the  damugef"  "No  damage,  sir.  I  have 
brought  you  safely,  have  I  not?  My  rharge  Ss^ 
a  dollar  and  a  half." 

"T.  H.  .S.."  Brooklinc.  Mass.—"  AVhai  authority  have 
we  for  the  pronunciation  of  •  one  '  as  '  wun  '  V  "' 

The  authority  of  usage  over  advocacy.  The 
pronunciation  that  prevails  to-daj'  is  the  result 
of  the  supremacy  of  orthoepy  over  orthograpliy 
in  the  history  of  the  word.  Written  "an"  in 
10()0  A.D.,  "one"  was  spelled  variously  from 
the  14th  to  the  IGth  century.  One  form,  "un," 
still  survives  as  a  colloquialism  (see  H.  B. 
Stowe  "Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,"  chapter  18,  page 
234 :  "  It  was  .  .  .  the  young  uns  .  .  .  that 
fell  short  of  perfection.").  Another  form. 
"  woon^,"  may  be  met  in  Dorsetshire  and  Not- 
tinghamshire dialects.  Tyndale  wrote  "won" 
in  1526  and  Rogers  "wonne"  in  1()42,  but  be- 
tween the  same  period  Coverdale,  Taverner, 
Shakespeare,  and  Heywood  wrote  "one."  Un- 
til the  close  of  the  17th  century  grammarians 
advocated  the  pronunciation  "own,"  but  usage 
prevailed  over  advocacy  and  the  pronunciation 
"won,"  common  in  the  west  and  southwest  of 
England,  is  now  the  standard  pronunciation. 

"  H.  F.  S.."  Brooklyn.  N.  Y.— "What,  if  anvthirig.  is 
the  iiiatUT  with  the  phra.s('  "  in  our  riildsl.'  which  I  sm' 
often  criticised  in  the  newspajiers  V  Is  it  not  a  liitilc 
phrase  "  V 

"  In  our  midst"  is  an  idiom  older  than  (Jliau- 
cer  that  has  recently  gained  currency  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  "  in  the  midst  of  us."  Altho  there 
is  abundant  analogy  for  it  in  English,  it  is 
generally  considered  a  linguistic  monstrosity 
not  n!Cognized  by  any  accepted  authority.  It 
is  not  found  in  the  Bible.  The  Biblical  text 
(Matthew  xviii.  20i  reads:  "  For  where  two  or 
three  are  gatliered  together  in  my  name,  there 
am  I  in  the  midst  of  them. ^' 
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TOPICS    OF    THE    DAY. 


THE    RUSSIAN    RETREAT. 

THE  paragrapher  who  reminded  us  that  "the  Russians  have 
not  lost  every  battle,"  because  "a  great  many  of  the  battles 
have  not  been  fought  yet,"  said  humorously  what  .some  other  ob- 
servers of  the  war  are  saying  seriously.  Russia  was  confessedly 
not  expecting  and  not  prepared  for  war  in  *he  Far  East ;  and  the 
fact  that  Kuropatkin  is  withdrawing  his  forces  before  the  vigorous 
Japanese  advance  is  not  thought  by  these  observers  to  preclude 
the  possibility  of  some  heavy  Russian  "blows  later.  An  editorial 
writer  in  the  New  York  American,  for  example,  compares  the 
Confederate  victory  at  Bull  Run  and  the  early  successes  of  the 
Boers  with  the  Japanese  victories,  and  remarks  that  "  it  does  not 
follow  that  the  Japanese  will  necessarily  remain  the  victors."  But 
"  the  moral  effect  of  these  introductory  disasters  and  withdrawals 
has  already  been  very  bad,  indeed,"  observes  the  New  York 
Evening  Mail ;  and  the  Chicago  Record-Heraiii  ^uggQ^is  that  the 
Russians  "  would  have  commanded  much  more  respect  had  they 
abandoned  New-Chwang  and  Port  Arthur  early  in  the  war  and 
retired  to  a  central  position  at  Liao-Yang  or  Mukden,  where  they 
would  have  been  ready  to  strike  hard  at  the  proper  time,  without 
the  disadvantages  that  attend  their  newly  formed  lines,  and  with- 
out the  confusion  consequent  upon  the  defeat  on  the  Yalu  and  the 
hurried  retreat  from  two  directions  toward  Mukden." 

Secretary  Hay  is  quoted  as  expressing  the  opinion  that  the  war 
will  last  several  years,  because  neither  side  is  strong  enough  to 
defeat  the  other  decisively.  The  Philadelphia  Press  draws  the 
same  conclusion  from  Japan's  opening  success.  "  If  Russia  had 
won,"  It  says,  "  the  war  would  have  been  short,  and  the  political 
and  national  situation  of  Europe  would  have  soon  reached  an 
equilibrium.  The  opening  .success  of  Japan,  whether  it  be  final  or 
not,  renders  a  long  war  certain,  and  brings  permanent  and  prodig- 
ious perturbation  in  the  world's  affairs.  A  new  epoch  has  opened. 
Its  first  chapter  no  man  can  to-day  read ;  but  its  opening  pages 


point  to  such  strain  on  all  European  affairs  and  credit  as  has  been 
caused  by  no  war  in  our  day." 

The  New  York  Times  imagines  a  situation,  however,  that  may 
bring  an  early  peace.     It  says  : 

"  Let  us  suppose  that  the  Japanese  should  reduce  Port  Arthur, 
that  the  Russians  should  withdraw  as  far  north  as  Harbin,  and 
that  then  the  Japanese  should  pause,  establish  themselves  in  secure 
possession  of  the  peninsula  of  Liao-Tung  and  Korea,  and  there 
should  remain,  leaving  to  Russia  the  responsibility  of  further  ac- 
tion. Suppose  that  this  relative  position  of  the  two  Powers  should 
endure  for  some  months  or  for  a  year,  during  which  period  the  two 
Powers  should  content  themselves  with  strengthening  their  re- 
spective positions,  while  the  rest  of  the  world  looked  on  with  such 
patience  as  could  be  attained,  all  the  chancelleries  watching 
eagerly  for  the  opportunity  to  influence  one  or  other  of  the  com- 
batants to  come  to  a  settlement.  Is  it  not  at  least  conceivable  that 
the  opportunity  might  come  and  that  '  peace  with  honor'  might 
be  accepted  even  by  Russia.''  " 

The  American  papers,  whose  .sympathy  is  almost  solidly  with 
the  Japanese,  consider  the  islanders  well-nigh  perfect  in  every 
branch  of  the  art  of  war.  The  Russians,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
pictured  as  a  stolid,  stupid  lot,  braggarts  before  a  conflict  and 
apologists  after  it.  overloaded  with  impedimenta,  demoralized  by 
incompetent  officers  and  a  corrupt  commissariat,  dependent  upon 
an  utterly  inadequate  railroad,  and  inspired  mainly  by  ignorant 
superstition.  The  New  York  Sun  compares  the  military  excel- 
lence of  the  two  armies  thus  : 

"It  has  been  taken  for  granted  that,  in  respect  of  cavalry,  the 
Russians  would  be  found  incomparably  superior  to  their  oppo- 
nents ;  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  vaunted  Cossacks  have  rendered 
very  inadequate  service  a.s  collectors  of  information,  and  now  they 
have  been  thrice  beaten  in  the  field.  That  the  Russians  are  over- 
matched in  respect  of  artillery,  both  as  regards  weight  and  effi- 
ciency, is  indisputable;  and  if  we  turn  to  the  infantry  we  must 
recognize  that  the  Japanese  are  better  marchers,  better  marksmen, 
and  better  w-ith  the  bayonet  than  their  antagonists.  The  strategic 
and  tactical  skill  exhibited  by  their  commanders  seems  to  be  a  sur- 
prise to  some  military  experts,  altho  ample  proofs  of  it  were  given 
in  the  Japanese-Chinese  war  of  1894-95.  The  truth  evidently  is 
that  the  Japanese  officers  have  mastered  the  art  of  modern  war- 
fare. They  are  technically,  as  well  as  physically  and  morally, 
qualified.  Their  commanders  are  professional  soldiers  in  the  rig- 
orous sense  of  the  word.  They  have  exemplified  the  science  as 
well  as  the  dash  of  Skobeleff.  We  add  that  the  management  of 
the  quartermaster's  and  commissary  departments  reflects  much 
more  credit  on  the  Japanese  than  it  did  on  the  Russians  during 
their  last  war  w^ith  Turkey." 

.Several  papers  are  already  figuring  out  the  results  of  a  Japanese 
victory.  "  In  the  event  of  a  triumphant  issue,"  says  the  Baltimore 
News,  "  the  Japanese  are  sure  to  assume  a  dominant  position  in 
reference  to  China,  and  to  infuse  into  that  vast  empire  new  life 
and  a  new  capacity  for  resisting  the  disintegrating  process  of 
European  encroachment,"  but  it  looks  forward  to  such  a  possi- 
bility with  "a  feeling  of  refreshment  and  interest,  rather  than  of 
misgiving  or  dread."  The  idea  of  a  yellow  invasion  of  Europe  it 
dismisses  as  ridiculous,  but  adds: 

"  So  far  as  regards  the  termination  of  an  era  in  which  hundreds 
of  millions  of  human  beings,  of  an  ancient  civilization,  are  looked 
upon  as  nothing  more  than  so  many  repositories  for  the  cramming 
down  of  surplus  manufactured  products— by  fair  means  or  foul — 
we  find  it  in  our  hearts  to  look  upon  this  possibility  without  a  par- 
ticle of  horror.     If  the  war  should  result  in  a  new  and  more  vigor- 
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ous  and  more  self-respecting  China,  which,  under  the  stimulus  of 
Japanese  leadership,  shall  play  its  own  part  in  the  world,  we  think 
the  world  will  find  itself  able  to  stand  it.  And  the  face  of  the 
world  will  be  more  interesting  if  something  should  happen  to  in- 
terrupt the  monotonous  spread  of  the  particular  type  of  commer- 
cialist  civilization  which,  in  the  past  decade  or  two.  has  been  so 
unopposedly  in  the  ascendant." 


SLAV    INVASION   OF   PENNSYLVANIA. 

''T^HE    prospective    evils    of   our  increasing    immigration  from 
-*•       southern  Europe  have  been  frequently  pictured  by  our  so- 
ciologists.    We  are  now  informed  by  Frank  Julian  Warne,  who 
has  made  a  thorough  study  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania   hard-coal     fields,    that     the    expected 
crowding    out    of    Anglo-Saxons    by    Poles, 
Huns.  Italians.  Russians,  Austrians.  etc..  has 
not  only  begun   in  that  region,  but  is  well  on 
the   way  toward   accomplishment.     So   enor- 
mous  has   been   the   influx  of   this   element, 
which  Ur.  Warne  styles,  for  convenience,  the 
Slav  element,  that  he  doubts  if  the  American 
communities  there  will  be  able  to  assimilate 
it.     He  says,  in  his  new  book  : 

"  The  best  that  can  be  said  now  is  that  this 
power  of  assimilation  in  northeastern  Penn- 
.sylvania.  if  not  overestimated,  is  being  weak- 
ened by  the  heavy  task  thrust  upon  it,  and 
that  unless  aid  comes  from  other  sources,  it 
may  be  questioned  whether  American  ideals 
and  institutions  are  to  be  equal  to  the  work 
of  making  the  Slav  immigrant  into  an  Amer- 
ican citizen." 

In  i8So  there  were  102,421  Irish.  English. 
Scotch.  Welsh,  and  Germans  in  the  anthracite 
region,  against  1,925  Poles.  Ten  years  later 
diere  were  123,636  of  the  former,  against 
43.007  Poles.  Austrians,  Russians,  Huns,  and 
Italians.  In  1900  the  British,  Iri.sh.  and 
Germans  had  fallen  to  100,269,  ^vhile  the  "Slavs  "had  increased 
to  89. 328.  At  this  rate,  the  Slavs  would  now  be  in  the  majority. 
Dr.  Warne  dwells  at  some  length   on  the  contrasting  standards 


FRANK  JULIAN   WARNE,   PH.D., 

Who  finds  that  the  races  of  southeastern 
Europe  are  driving  the  Anglo-Sa.xons  out  of 
the  anthracite  region. 


of  living  of  these  two  elements,  and  .shows  how  the  Slavs  are 
driving  the  Anglo-Saxons  before  them  out  of  the  anthracite  region. 
It  is  a  dark  picture,  but  not  without  its   bright  aspects.     We 
read,  for  instance : 

"  After  the  Slav  has  been  in  the  region  eight  or  ten  years,  and 
has  brought  a  wife  from  the  old  country,  the  forces  about  him 
have  gradually  raised  him  to  a  higher  standard  of  living,  and  he 
then  passes  over  into  the  industrial  group  of  the  English-speaking 
races.  .  .  .  Yesterday  the  Slav  was  a  pauper  immigrant ;  to-day  he 
is  what  the  English,  Welsh,  Irish,  and  (German  miner  was  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century  ago— on  the  way  to  becoming  an  American 
citizen." 

And  in  regard  to  his  children — 

"  Many  of  them  are  in  regular  attendance 
at  the  public  schools,  and  in  general  they  are 
diligent  and  painstaking  students.  Invariably 
one  hears  good  reports  of  them  from  teach- 
ers and  superintendents — in  fact,  not  a  few 
public-school  teachers  report  the  Slav  children 
to  be  more  proficient  and  in  many  ways  more 
progressive  in  their  studies  than  children  of 
the  English-speaking  races.  Under  the  pub- 
lic-school system  many  of  the  Slav  children 
are  being  trained  into  good  American  citizens. 
This  educational  force  is,  perhaps,  the  one 
bright  promise  lighting  up  the  uncertain 
future." 

Another  civilizing  force  is  the  union,  the 
United  Mine  Workers  of  America.  Dr. 
Warne  says  : 

"With  this  organization,  to  a  much  greater 
degree  than  most  of  us  realize,  rests  the  solu- 
tion of  many  of  the  problems  presented  in  the 
hard-coal  producing  communities.     Its  power 
of  uniting"  the  mine-workers  of  all  nationali- 
ties and  creeds  and  tongues — of  bringing  to- 
gether  the    Slav   and    the    English-speaking 
employees  on  the  common  ground  of  indus- 
trial   self-interest — has     only    lecently    been 
demonstrated.    Through   this   it   is   breaking 
down  the  strong  racial  ties  which,  until  its  entrance  into  the  region, 
kept  the  two  groups  apart.     In  brief,  this  organization  is  socializ- 
ing the  heterogeneous  mass." 


Wli  a:<e  con<  kn  1  ka  riN(; '■— KuroixUkiii  to  Czar. 

— Washburn  in  the  I'liiladelphia  Evciiiii^  Telegraph. 


()iii;yin('.  ordi-.ks. 
Admiral  Wittsiift  lias  been  ordered  by  the  Czar  not  to  take  his  Heet  out  of  Port 
Arthur.  — Sattertield  in  the  Brooklyn  Citizen. 
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REPUBLICAN   QUEST   FOR   A    VICE-PRESIDENT 
AND   A   CAMPAIGN    MANAGER. 

THE  supposed  inability  of  President  Roosevelt  to  find  any  one 
willing  to  manage  his  campaign,  or  to  take  second  place  on 
the  ticket,  is  viewed  with  mirth  by  the  opposition  press,  who  pic- 
ture his  fellow  Republicans  as  being  so  sure  of  his  defeat  that  they 
are  refusing  the  dubious  honor  of  sharing  it.  The  Washington 
correspondents  have  it  that  the  chairmanship  of  the  national  com- 
mittee has  been  offered  to  ex-Governor  Crane  of  Massachusetts, 
Senator  Aldrich,  and  Cornelius  N.  Bliss,  all  of  whom  have  declined 
the  task :  while  the  \'ice-Presidential  lightning  has  been  playing 
about  the  brows  of  Senator  Fairbanks,  Speaker  Cannon,  and  Sec- 
retary- Shaw,  all  of  whom  display  a  strong  inclination  to  avoid  the 
bolt. 

The  Xew  York  Sun  (Ind.).  an  acrid  critic  of  the  President's 
policies,  makes  the  satirical  suggestion  that  he  take  command  of 
the  campaign  himself.     It  says  : 

"What  reasons,  political  or  personal,  have  been  potent  enough 
to  constrain  so  many  conspicuous  Republicans  to  decline  the  Presi- 
dent's invitation  to  be  chairman  of  his  national  executive  com- 
mittee and  take  charge  of  his  campaign  for  another  term? 

"The  labors  will  no  doubt  be  difficult  and  delicate,  but  have 
difficulty  and  delicacy  been  the  deterrents? 

"The  chef  who.  in  the  White  House  kitchen  or  the  Oyster  Bay 


TRYING  TO  DODGE  THE  SHELF. 

— DeMar  in  the  Philadelphia  Record. 

scullery,  is  to  '  fry  the  fat '  out  of  the  plutocrats  and  corporations 
will  need  to  exercise  the  skill  of  a  real  cordon  bleu  in  order  to  pre- 
vent the  odors  of  burning  grease  from  offending  the  national  nos- 
tril. The  merged  and  consolidated  railway  systems  of  the  land 
tmay  not  stay  quietly  in  the  fr\-ing-pan.  The  '  dumpers  '  may  take 
the  advice  of  Senator  Aldrich  and  refuse  to  remain  in  the  pan  to 
be  tried  by  fire  applied  by  the  Department  of  Commerce,  even  if 
the  fireman  shall  be  the  head  of  the  department.  The  situation  is 
■critical. 

"  There  is.  perhaps,  no  foundation  for  a  suggestion  that  these 
eminent  Republicans  fear  that  the  erratic  and  strenuous  chief  may 
not  in  the  hour  of  victory,  and  after  the  next  4th  of  March,  con- 
sent to  be  bound,  if  successful,  by  the  ante-election  pledges  made 
by  his  chairman. 

"  The  governor  of  New  York  has  shown  a  way  out. 

"The  President  can  be  his  own  chairman,  and  in  person  'fry 
the  fat.'  scatter  it  over  a  smiling  land,  and  make  his  own  campaign 
distributions  and  pledges." 

The  Boston  Transcript  (Ref).),  however,  learns  tlrat  the  trosble 


CONGRESSMAN    R.    R.    HITT    (REP.), 

of  Illinois. 

Who  says  he  is  willing  to  run  for  Vice-Presi- 
dent on  the  Republican  ticket. 


is  due  to  the  President's  difficulty  in  finding  a  man  of  the  right 
quality.     To  quote : 

"  The  President  is  represented  as  being  strenuous  in  his  insist- 
ence that  the  campaign  manager  shall  be  a  man  who  is  not  a  poli- 
tician by  profession  and  who  shall  be  attractive  to  the  independent 
element.  This  is  a  very 
natural  desire  of  the 
President,  since  in  the 
coming  campaign  the 
Democracy  will  bid 
heavily  for  the  indepen- 
dent vote,  which  in  the 
last  two  contests  went 
in  bulk  to  the  Republi- 
cans. There  will  be  no 
Bryan  this  time  to  aid 
the  Republicans  in  cap- 
turing the  independent 
vote,  and  the  manager 
of  the  Republican  cam- 
paign must  be  tactful 
enough  to  counteract 
the  Democratic  claim  of 
conservatism  without 
slopping  over  into  rad- 
icalism. Whoever  the 
manager  may  be  he 
must  be  enough  of  a 
politician  not  to  be  a 
politician  too  much.  A 
business  man  who  is  in 
politics  without  being 
in  politics  as  a  business 
seems  to  be  the  ideal, 

but  one,  like  most  ideals,  not  easily  attainable.  Senator  Hanna 
was  remarkable  as  a  campaign  manager.  Not  merely  for  the 
successes  he  obtained,  but  for  the  fact  that  tho  he  became  one 
of  the  ablest  politicians  of  his  time  his  training  had  not  been  polit- 
ical. He  was  all  but  unknown  to  politicians  and  the  people  the 
day  he  assumed  the  management  of  the  McKinley  campaign  of 
1896.  Possibly  a  search  conducted  without  regard  to  Washington 
environment  may  develop  another  Hanna  in  some  business  man 
whose  interests  in  politics  are  simply  those  that  every  citizen  of 
vigorous  intelligence  and  integrity  should  possess. 

"We  observe  that  the  President's  solicitude  for  a  wi.se  selection 
is  coming  in  for  criticism  as  unbecoming  to  his  office.  The  critics 
forget  that  by  an  unwritten  law  of  binding  effect  a  Presidential 
candidate  has  always  been  given  the  right  to  designate  the  cam- 
paign nxmager  as  one  with  whom  his  relations  must  be  of  the 
most  confidential  nature." 

The  latest  one  to  be  mentioned  for  Vice-Presidential  honors  is 
Representative  Hitt,  of  Illinois,  and  while  others  are  dodging  the 
"  lightning,"  he  fearlessly  elevates  his  lightning-rod  and  awaits  the 
stroke.  "  I  would  like  to  be  \'ice-President."  he  says  frankly  in  a 
newspaper  interview,  and  Secretary  Shaw  is  quoted  as  saying  that 
Mr.  Hitt  "  would  make  a  prince  of  a  candidate."  Mr.  Hitt's  can- 
didacy was  indorsed  last  week  by  the  Illinois  state  convention. 
Walter  Wellman,  the  Washington  correspondent,  says  of  him  in 
the  Chicago  Record- H erald  : 

"There  are  more  pushing  but  no  abler  men  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  than  Mr.  Hitt.  He  has  been  in  Congress  more 
than  twenty-one  years,  has  been  busy  all  that  time,  and  has  never 
made  a  mistake.  For  years  he  has  been  at  the  head  of  the  im- 
portant Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  and  has  had  to  do  with 
much  of  the  biggest  and  most  delicate  legislation  of  his  era.  He 
is  a  man  at  home  in  any  company— democratic  and  genial  of  man- 
ner, a  friend  of  all  young  men,  and  known  to  and  liked  by  Presi- 
dent, cabinet,  ministers,  ambassadors,  and  men  of  the  world's 
affairs.  He  is  learned  and  polished,  and  out  at  his  home  in  Mount 
Morris  is  known  as  a  most  excellent  farmer  and  campaigner  among 
the  farmers.  He  is  as  fine  a  type  of  the  American  public  man  as 
one  could  want  to  know. 

"  Mr.  Hitt  is  a  veteran  of  Congress.  He  has  been  in  the  House 
since  December,  1SS2.  He  has  never  been  defeated.  There  are 
only  three  men  in  the  lower  branch  who  have  ser\ed  a  longer  term 
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Gkover— ••  Who's  afraid?  " 

—  Handy  in  the  Diihith  Xc-ws-Tribuiie. 

VIEWS   OF 

than  he.  It  would  be  safe  to  say  there  is  no  other  who  has  a 
greater  number  of  friends.  It  is  true  Mr.  Hitt  is  seventy  years 
old,  but  he  carries  his  years  so  lightly,  is  so  youthful  of  mien  and 
vigor,  that  his  age  would  not  bar  him  from  ehgibility  as  a  nominee 
for  Vice-President." 


GOVERNMENT  OF  THE  CANAL  ZONE. 

"PRESIDENT  ROOSEVELT'S  instructions  to  the  Panama 
*-  Canal  Commission  for  the  government  of  the  canal  zone 
meet  with  the  approval  of  a  good  many  newspapers,  altho  a  few 
think  the  powers  given  to  the  commission  are  too  sweeping.  Un- 
der the  act  adopted  by  Congress  the  President  is  given  powers 
somewhat  similar  to  those  exercised  by  President  Jefferson  in  the 
government  of  the  Louisiana  Territory  ;  he  is  given  practically  ab- 
solute authority  in  the  control  of  the  canal  zone.  The  President 
commits  the  supervisory  control  over  the  construction  of  th'e  canal 
and  government  of  the  canal  zone  to  the  War  Department,  which 
is  authorized  to  see  that  all  the  needful  laws  and  regulations 
adopted  by  the  commission  are  enforced  until  the  expiration  of 
the  Eifty-eighth  Congress.  The  commission  is  authorized  to  make 
all  needful  laws  for  the  government  of  the  zone,  to  establish  a  civil 
service,  to  advertise  for  bids  and  let  contracts,  and  to  make  needed 
regulations  for  the  disbursement  and  accounting  for  all  funds  ap- 
propriated for  canal  construction.  The  inhabitants  of  the  canal 
zone  are  entitled  to  security  in  their  persons,  property,  and  relig- 
ion, and  in  all  their  private  rights  and  relations,  and  they  are  to  be 
"  disturbed  as  little  as  possible  in  their  customs  and  avocations 
that  are  in  harmony  with  principles  of  well-ordered  and  decent  liv- 
ing." The  commission  is  also  empowered  to  exclude  from  the 
zone  all  insane  persons,  paupers,  beggars,  criminals,  persons  con- 
victed of  felony,  and  persons  afflicted  with  dangerous  contagious 
diseases,  who  were  not  actually  domiciled  within  the  zone  on  Eeb- 
ruary  26  last,  in  addition  to  anarchists  and  those  whose  purj^ose  is 
to  incite  insurrection,  as  well  as  "  others  wiiose  presence  it  is  1k'- 
lieved  V)y  the  commission  would  tend  to  create  i)ublic  disorder,  en- 
danger the  public  health,  or  in  any  manner  impede  the  prosecution 
of  the  work  of  opening  the  canal."  Lotteries  and  gambling  de- 
vices are  prohibited  in  the  canal  zone.  The  commission  may  leg- 
islate on  all  subjects  of  legislation  not  inconsistent  with  the  laws 
and  treaties  of  the  United  States,  so  far  as  they  apply  to  the  zone. 


This  includes  the  enactment  of  sanitary  laws  for  Colon  and 
Panama.  Major-Gen.  George  W.  Davis,  the  army  member  of  the 
commission,  is  appointed  governor  of  the  zone.  He  is  given  au- 
thority to  appoint  one  judge,  and  the  commission  is  allowed  to 
appoint  another  if  needed.  John  Findley  Wallace,  general-man- 
ager of  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad,  has  accepted  tlie  appoint- 
ment of  chief  engineer  in  charge  of  the  construction  of  the  canal. 
He  will  receive  a  salary  of  $25,000  a  year. 

President  Roosevelt's  order,  says  the  Brooklyn  Staiuiai-d- Union 
(Rep.),  "  is  conceived  in  the  true  American  spirit  of  which  he  him- 


Mayor  Harrison — "  It's  only  a  hot-air  balloon. 


"  See,  what  did  I  tell  you .''  " 


Great  Scott,  it  loegins  to  look  like  a  bandwagon  ! 


—  McCiitcheon  in  the  Chicago  Trilni),e. 

DEMOCRATIC 

self  is  such  a  shining  example.  .  .  .  Whatever  happens,  politically 
or  otherwise,  in  the  future,  the  \vork  of  canal  building  and  of  civil 
administration  will  be  started  right,  at  all  events."  The  Pittsburg 
Gazette  (Rep.)  asks :  "  Can  any  one  say  these  orders  are  not  more- 
effective  than  the  elaborate  scheme  of  government  originally  pro- 
posed? Can  any  one  doubt  that  under  these  orders  the  work  wilL 
be  better  done  because  the  President  has  full  power  and  authority- 
to  correct  and  punish  possible  abuses?"  The  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer  (Ind.  Dem.)  declares  : 

"  Altho  there  were  sound  objections  to  the  course  adopted  by 
Congress  in  placing  the  canal  zone  in  Panama  under  control  of  the 
President,  there  can  be  little  just  complaint  of  the  manner  in 
which  Mr.  Roosevelt  proposes  to  execute  the  task  thus  thrown 
upon  him.  He  has  issued  a  code  of  rules  for  the  government  of 
the  territory  in  question  which  seems  to  be  safe  and  conserva- 
tive  

"  The  high  character  of  the  canal  commissioners  gives  reason- 
al)le  assurance  that  tiiese  regulations  will  be  observed  with  regard 
to  both  their  spirit  and  letter.  1 1  is  probable  that,  for  all  practical 
purposes,  they  will  accomplish  the  desired  purpose  quite  as  well 
as  a  more  elaborate  code  devised  by  Congress.  More  than  any 
hard-and-fast  set  of  rules  the  ability  and  integrity  of  the  commis- 
sioners will  tend  to  prevent  any  scandal  arising  during  the  work  of 
construction,  and  the  President's  attitude  in  the  post-oftice  scandal 
is  evidence  that  prospective  'grafters'  will  meet  with  a  short 
shrift  in  Washington.  If  these  rules  are  observed,  as  they  are  en- 
tirely likely  to  be,  the  canal  will  be  constructed  in  the  shortest  time 
consistent  with  good  work  and  on  a  basis  of  honesty  and  econ-- 
omy." 

On  the  other  hand,  the  New  York  Times  (Ind.  Dem  )  is  aroused 
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because  the  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial  authority  is  exercised 
by  a  single  body  of  seven  members,  or,  as  it  believes,  really  by 
one  man.  Theodore  Roosevelt,  who  appointed  the  commission. 
It  says:  "This  is.  of  course,  an  exception  to  our  political  theory 
and  practise.  .  .  .  It  is  not  necessary  to  prophesy  or  assume  acts 
of  high-handed  despotism  in  the  canal  zone.  The  point  to  be  re- 
marked is  the  prejudice  against  enacted  law,  the  preference  for 
one-man  power."  The  Philadelphia  Record  (Ind.  Dem.)  thinks 
that  the  government  of  the  zone  will  be  a  sort  of  "  despotism  of  a 
commission."     It  says: 

"  The  order  issued  by  the  President  directing  the  Canal  Com- 
mission, subject  to  the  veto  of  the  Secretar}-  of  War,  to  govern 
the  canal  zone,  and  to  exercise  the  powers  conferred  by  that 
treaty,  therefore,  may  be  regarded  as  a  new  fundamental  law,  su- 
perseding, in  case  of  a  conflict  of  authority,  the  Constitution  and 
enactments  of  the  Panama  republic.  To  all  intents  and  purposes 
that  fraudulent  state  has  been  wiped  out  of  existence,  and  in  its 
place  there  has  been  established  the  despotism  of  a  commission. 

"  Despotism  is  an  ugly  word,  but  it  is  the  only  one  that  is  appro- 
priate to  describe  the  new  government  of  the  isthmus.  It  is  not  to 
be  assumed  that  the  powers  conferred  on  Secretary  Taft  and  the 
conmiission  will  be  abused.  The  Secretary'  has  shown  himself  to 
be  worthy  of  trust,  and  the  commission  is  a  body  of  conscientious 
and  eminently  respectable  men.  To  be  sure,  they  are  enjoined  by 
the  President  to  observe  (with  some  qualifications)  the  provisions 
of  the  Bill  of  Rights;  but  tliis  safeguard  is  swept  aside  by  the 
authority  given  the  commission  to  exclude  from  the  canal  zone 
certain  specified  classes  of  persons  and  '  all  others  whose  presence 
it  is  believed  bv  the  commission  would  ...   in  anv  manner  im- 


BRVAN'S   GHOULISH   THRE.-\T. 

^McWharter  in  the  St.  Paul  Dispatch. 
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pede  the  prosecution  of  the  work.'  A  contractor  by  attempting  to 
legally  enforce  his  rights  might  come  under  the  ban  of  this  pro- 
vision." 

The  New  York  Evenixg  Post  regrets  that  the  work  of  building 
the  canal  is  placed  under  the  supervision  of  the  War  Department. 
1 1  remarks : 

"  Because  Secretaries  of  War  have  for  five  years  past  been  dis- 
charging the  functions  of  Colonial  Secretaries,  is  no  reason  why 
that  makeshift  should  be  continued  indefinitely.  The  appointment 
of  a  civil  governor  for  the  Philippines  undoubtedly  marked  a  stage 
in  advance,  and  now  it  would  be  better  treatment  of  our  Pana- 
menos  to  pay  them  the  compliment  of  an  ad  hoc  government, 
rather  than  to  slip  them  in  as  incidental  business  of  an  already 
overtaxed  department." 


CAPTAIN    MAHAN    ON   THE    PROSPECTS   OF 
THE    BATTLE-SHIP, 

CAPT.  ALFRED  T.  MAHAX.  the  noted  naval  expert,  makes 
a  spirited  reply  to  the  critics  who  have  been  forecasting  the 
doom  of  the  battle-ship  as  a  result  of  the  sensational  work  of  the 
Japanese  in  the  war  with  Russia.  The  Baltimore  ^///<?;7Vrt;/  re- 
cently observed  that  "when  a  battle-ship  costing  $S. 000,000  can  be 
blown  up  with  ease  and  safety  by  a  submarine  costing  $150,000.  it 
is  high  time  for  prudence  and  reflection  to  intervene."  But  Cap- 
tain Mahan,  in  a  letter  to  the  New  York  Sun.  declares  that 
because  a  battle-ship  is  destroyed  by  a  torpedo.  "  it  by  no  means 
follows  that  the  control  of  the  sea  can  be  maintained  by  vessels 
differing  radically  from  the  historic  class,  of  which  in  our  day  the 
battle-ship  is  the  type."  It  is  the  bigness  of  the  battle-ship  and 
the  extent  of  the  loss,  he  says,  that  prompts  the  criticism.  The 
question  is  not  battle-ship  versus  torpedo,  but  "  it  is  big  ships 
versus  small  ships  as  a  means  for  controlling  the  sea,  in  the  full 
sense  of  that  expression."  Control  of  the  sea.  we  are  told,  "can 
be  secured  only  by  fleets  of  big  ships."  Success  on  sea,  as  on 
land,  depends  on  two  principal  factors :  concentration  of  force, 
and  mobility — in  this  case,  getting  there  first  with  the  most  ships. 
Thus  the  captain  discusses  the  question  of  mobilizing  torpedo- 
boats  and  battle-ships: 

"  The  ocean,  the  scene  of  naval  warfare,  from  the  vastness  of  its 
extent  and  the  consequent  great  distances  to  be  covered,  makes 
a  special  demand  upon  mobility,  the  getting  there  first;  but  also  it 
is  upon  the  sustained  power  of  the  individual  ship  to  do  this  that 
the  arriving  with  the  '  most'  men — the  most  ships — also  depends. 
E.xactly  as  in  the  case  of  the  forced  march  of  troops  to  seize  a 
military  position,  the  arrival  in  adequate  numbers  would  depend 
upon  the  marching  of  the  men — not  merely  at  what  rate  each  one 
can  go  a  mile,  but  how  long  most  of  them  can  sustain  the  arduous 
exertion.  Lender  favorable  conditions  the  torpedo-vessel  for  a 
limited  time  has  speed  from  fifty  to  seventy-five  per  cent,  greater 
than  that  of  the  battle  ship :  but  a  few  days  ago  a  Russian  oflficer, 
estimating  the  length  of  time  for  the  Baltic  fleet  to  reach  the  East, 
was  quoted  as  saying:  '  Two  months,  if  without  torpedo-vessels; 
with  them,  three  months.' 

"Now  the  speed  of  ships,  whether  of  war  or  peace,  is  of  two 
kinds  :  for  the  moment,  a  spurt  of  three  or  four  hours,  or  '  over  a 
measured  mile  " :  and  the  sustained  sea-speed  under  various  condi- 
tions of  weather.  In  the  former  the  small  vessel,  with  weight  of 
hull  thinned  down  to  the  utmost,  and  crammed  with  machinerj', 


"GREAT  SCOTTOVITCH!     A.M   I    BOTTLED  L'PSKl?  ' 

—Richards  in  the  New  York  Evening  Mail. 
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can  in  smooth  water  far  outrun  the  armored  ship.  Under  such 
conditions  she  ^an  get  there  first ;  but  her  '  most  men  '  will  depend 
upon  the  ability  to  plant  her  torpedo.  In  rough  seas  speed  de- 
pends upon  momentum,  and  momentum  means  weight.  Conse- 
quently, the  torpedo-vessel,  under  conditions  at  which  the  battle- 
ship laughs,  loses  speed  rapidly  and  becomes  hopeless  y  slower." 

In  the  long  run.  says  the  writer,  the  small  ship  "  is.  always  has 
'jeen,  and  always  will  be,  greatly  inferior  in  speed  to  the  large  one. 
In  the  first  place,  she  has  to  renew  her  supply  of  coal  more  fre- 
quently.    Particular  circumstances  may  at  a  moment  favor  her,  but 
n  a  few  thousand  miles  of  distance,  or  a  year  of  time,  she  must 
nrove  inferior  in  that  element  of  force  which  we  call  mobility." 

In  regard  to  the  concentration  of  force.  Captain  Mahan  again 
thinks  that  the  battle-ship  gets  the  better  of  the  argument.  He 
writes : 

"  It  is  interesting  to  note,  in  connection  with  this,  that  when  the 
torpedo-vessels  of  the  contending  fleets  at  I'ort  Arthur  have  met, 
they  have  fought  with  guns.  'As  soon  as  the  Japanese  destroyers 
discovered  her  (a  Russian  torpedo-boat  destroyer),  they  went  in 
pursuit,  cut  her  off,  and  then  destroyed  her  in  ten  minutes  with 
their  six-pounder  guns.''  But  their  own  weakness,  such  as  has 
been  here  insisted  on,  was  apparent  immediately  after.  Another 
destroyer  was  seen,  but  escaped  ;  '  for  it  was  now  light,  the  cruiser 
Bayan  was  in  sight,  and  it  was  impossible  for  the  second  division 
of  Japanese  destroyers  to  tackle  the  ^rt^j^/zV  quick-firers.'  Power 
concentrated  in  one  vessel  prevailed  over  power  dispersed  among 
several. 

"  Power  so  concentrated,  if  equally  well  handled,  will  always 
prevail,  not  only  against  an  equal  amount,  but  even  against  a  de- 
cidedly superior  amount  dispersed  among  several.  This  is  ele- 
mentary military  experience ;  appearing  in  another  form  in  the 
commonly  understood  virtues  of  central  position,  interior  lines, 
massed  forces,  and  single  command.  This  is,  in  brief,  the  argu- 
ment for  the  battle-ship;  single  command  and  concentrated  force." 

Captain  Mahan  thinks  that  the  destruction  of  the  Russian  bat- 
tle-ship Petropavlovsk  may  be  a  warning  not  to  build  battle-ships 
too  large.  He  declares  that  the  size  of  these  ships  should  be  regu- 
lated so  that  the  loss  of  one  may  not  be  excessively  felt.  He  says 
that  "nothing  has  occurred  so  far  in  this  present  war  to  confirm 
the  opinion  that  torpedo  attacks  by  small  vessels  against  battle- 
ships will  be  frequently  successful  "  ;  and  adds  that  "  under  what- 
ever modification  of  tactics  or  armament,  I  consider  the  continu- 
ance of  the  battle-ship  certain." 


CAUSES   OF   ANGLO-AMERICAN   GOOD- 
FEELING. 

/^OL.  GEORGE  HARVEY,  editor  of  The  Xorth  Americafi 
^-^  Review  and  Harper's  Weekly,  disputes,  in  The  Niiieteenth 
Centuty  (London*,  the  familiar  claim  of  after-dinner  speakers  that 
friendship  between  England  and  America  is  "  irrepressible  because 
of  the  possession  by  these  two  nations  of  a  common  language, 
and,  to  a  large  extent,  of  a  common  law  and  common  political  in- 
stitutions." Nor,  he  adds,  is  friendship  inspired  by  our  feeling  of 
indebtedness  to  England's  great  poets,  philosophers,  jurists,  his- 
torians, and  novelists,  or  by  our  admiration  for  "  the  stout  Britons 
who  sheared  the  Stuart  kings  of  their  prerogatives"  and  "the 
British  martyrs  who  died  for  freedom  of  worship."  Kinship,  he 
points  out,  has  often  seemed  to  embitter,  rather  than  improve,  in- 
ternational relations ;  while  admiration  for  great  men  is  distinctly 
a  personal,  not  a  national,  feeling. 

It  is,  first  of  all,  the  growth  of  mutual  acquaintance  between  the 
two  peoples.  Colonel  Harvey  believes,  that  has  made  us  better 
friends.  Scores  and  hundreds  of  educated  English  gentlemen 
now  visit  America  and  study  the  people,  dozens  of  American  stu- 
dents matriculate  at  British  universities ;  and  the  international 
matrimonial  alliances,  the  American  colony  in  London,  and  the 
stream  of  American  visitors  through  England  have  dispelled  the 
mistaken  ideas  of  each  other  that  formerly  estranged  us. 

Furthermore,  Great  Britain  realizes  that  she  is  dependent  upon 
America  for  her  cotton  and  much  of  her  food  supply  ;  while  Amer- 
ica realizes  that  to  lose  Great  Britain's  trade  would  be  little  short 
of  disaster.  In  recent  years,  too,  we  have  acquired  outlying  pos- 
sessions that  are  hostages  to  fortune.  "  The  day  is  far  distant," 
says  Colonel  Harvey,  "  when  we  shall  be  able  to  defend  our  trans- 
marine possessions  against  France  alone,  much  less  against  a  coali- 
tion of  France  and  Russia,  or  of  Russia  and  Germany.  The  time 
may  be  near  when  we,  too,  may  find  an  ally  indispensable.  And 
where  could  we  so  reasonably  look  for  a  coadjutor  as  to  the  chief 
purchaser  of  our  exports,  whose  unparalleled  navy,  arrayed  on  our 
side,  would  make  us  invincible  on  the  ocean?  Have  Englishmen 
so  little  appreciation  of  our  acumen  as  to  doubt  our  understanding 
of  the  material  situation?"  We  have  already  had  two  striking 
proofs  of  England's  good-will,  and  to  these,  Colonel  Harvey 
thinks,  is  due  much  of  the  changed  feeling  of  recent  years.     The 


A  TORPEDO  NOT  TO  BE  SCOKKED  AT. 

—Williams  in  the  Boston  Herald. 


"  STANUINti  PAT." 

—  Maybell  in  tlie  IJrooklyn  Eagle. 
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first  was  Lord  Salisbury's  yielding  to  President  Cleveland's  de- 
mand in  the  Venezuelan  boundary  case,  when,  for  a  time,  war 
seemed  imminent.  "This  magnanimous  act  of  self-effacement  in 
a  high  cause,"  he  declares,  "won  the  admiration  of  the  American 
people,  and  the  ardent  good  will  which  it  excited  in  their  breasts 
extended  from  Lord  Salisbury  himself  to  their  kindred  over-seas, 
whose  official  representative  he  was."  Again,  in  1S9S,  when  a 
movement  was  afoot  to  interfere  in  our  war  with  Spain,  Lord 
Salisbury  "  caused  it  to  be  known  that  England  would  regard  with 
disfavor  any  hostile  movement  against  the  United  States  on  the 
part  of  any  of  the  Powers,"  and  again  won  our  gratitude. 

Colonel   Harvey  does  not  agree  with  those  Englishmen  who 
think  we  have  been  a  long  time  in  discovering 
that  our  blood-relations  are  our  best  friends. 
He  says : 

"  Rather,  will  not  the  future  Mommsen 
record  the  period  as  one  of  exceptional  brev- 
ity.'' Consider  that  Britain  is  the  only  first- 
rate  Power  we  have  ever  been  compelled  to 
fight :  the  only  one  which  has  been  represented 
here  by  ministers  who  meddled  so  officiously 
in  our  political  affairs  that  it  was  necessary  to 
send  three  of  them  home  :  the  one  of  all  others 
that  most  desired  and  none  too  secretly  con- 
nived at  the  disruption  of  the  Union  ;  consider 
that  the  personal  attitude  of  her  people,  and 
hers  alone,  toward  ours  has  until  recently 
been  characterized  chiefly  by  condescension 
and  arrogance;  that  she  so  mismanaged  the 
affairs  of  her  Irish  subjects  that  they  emi- 
grated en  viasse  to  American  cities,  with 
ready  tongues  and  sympathetic  manners  for 
the  dissemination  of  the  bitterness  and  hatred 
of  her  which  was  in  their  hearts — consider,  in 
conjunction  with  these  underlying  facts,  all 
the  minor  causes  of  irritation,  imagined  or 
justified,  and  is  not  the  mere  accomplishment 
of  amity  far  more  surprising  than  the  time 
taken  in  the  doing.'' 

"  That  genuine  friendliness  of  the  American  people  has  been 
won,  Englishmen  may  assume  without  qualification.  They  ought 
indeed  to  know  that,  just  as  the  greatest  bitterness  in  personal 
quarrels  is  engendered  within  the  individual  family,  so  it  is  in  a 
wider  sense  within  the  greater  race  family  ;  and  just  as  no  recon- 
ciliation is  so  complete,  so  full  of  subsequent  consideration  and 
generosity,  as  one  following  a  clannish  estrangement,  so  it  is  with 
kindred  nations. 

"  So,  at  any  rate,  it  is  with  America  to-day.  We  could  not,  if 
we  would,  escape  the  conviction  that  our  material  interests,  espe- 
cially in  the  East,  must  necessarily  be  identical  with  the  mother 
countr>''s;  our  mere  business  sense,  therefore,  tells  us  at  least  to 
welcome  and  perhaps  to  seek  cooperative  action.  But,  better  and 
more  important  than  that,  we  have  come  to  believe  that  the  Eng- 
lish people  tell  the  truth  when  they  say  they  want  to  be  our 
friends. 

••  Unlike  Russia,  which  has  lost  America's  best  will  because 
her  acts  in  Manchuria  have  continually  belied  her  fair  words 
in  St.  Petersburg,  England  has  not  missed  an  opportunity,  while 
all  these  bubbles  have  been  bursting,  to  demonstrate  in  the  most 
effective  and  practical  manner  that  sincerity  to  which  at  last  we 
frankly  confess  readiness  to  pin  our  faith.  Whether  the  success 
of  Mr.  Chamberlain's  project  of  discrimination  against  us  would 
result  in  any  deeper  antagonism  than  would  inevitably  ensue  for 
the  prompt  reprisals  which  we  should  necessarily  make,  as  evi- 
dence of  our  worthiness  of  our  businesslike  ancestry,  is  a  specula- 
tion the  discussion  of  which  may  prove,  after  all,  to  have  been 
only  academic  and,  therefore,  superfluous.  Broadly  speaking, 
however,  an  act  of  any  character  whatever — political,  diplomatic, 
or  social — to  really  offend  America  or  any  material  part  thereof, 
even  to  the  descendants  of  the  Irish,  would  now  have  to  be  very 
offensive  indeed.  The  prodigal  son  has  no  intention  of  returning 
home;  but,  chastened  himself,  he  is  more  than  willing  to  work 
shoulder  to  shoulder  with  his  equally  chastened  parent  in  their 
common  interest,  and  to  accept  and  give  freely  of  aid  whenever 
and  wherever  and  against  whomsoever  needed." 


SIR  HENRY  M.  STANLEY, 

Who  died  in  London  on  May  10  at  the  age 
of  63. 


STANLEY. 

IT  ENRY  M.  STANLEY,  who  died  in  London  On  Tuesday 
-*-  -*•  morning  of  last  week,  is  spoken  of  by  many  papers  not 
only  as  the  greatest  explorer  of  his  time,  but  as  the  last  of  the 
great  explorers,  since  there  is  no  other  great  continent  like  Africa 
now  hid  from  human  knowledge.  In  his  death,  too,  as  the  Boston 
/(9/<r//rt/ remarks,  "  the  world  loses  one  of  its  few  remaining  figures 
of  picturesque  and  romantic  interest."  Born  in  poverty  and  pass- 
ing his  early  years  in  an  almshouse,  death  found  him  in  the  inner 
circle  of  British  aristocracy,  laden  with  wealth  and  honors.  Pene- 
trating Africa  in  three  great  expeditions  between  1870  and  1S90, 
through  perils  and  privations  that  astonished  the  world,  he  lived 
to  see  his  routes  threaded  by  the  telegraph, 
and  traversed  daily  by  steamer  and  locomo- 
tive. Cabin  boy,  clerk,  Confederate  soldier, 
Union  sailor,  reporter,  war  correspondent, 
explorer,  author,  lecturer,  and  member  of 
Parliament,  the  later  years  of  this  stirring 
life  were  passed  in  such  seclusion  that  the 
announcement  of  his  death  came  as  a  sur^ 
prise  to  many  who  were  under  the  impression 
that  he  had  died  years  ago.  It  was  the  New 
York  Herald  that  sent  Stanley  into  Africa  to 
find  Livingstone,  but  T/ie  Herald  wa.s  the  only 
New  York  paper  that  did  not  have  the  news 
of  his  death  on  Tuesday  morning,  and  the 
only  one  that  has  printed  no  editorial  com- 
ment on  it. 

Says  the  Boston  Journal: 

"  Times  have  moved  with  incredible  rapid- 
ity since  the  search  for  Livingstone.  Across 
the  path  of  that  first  toiling  expedition  now 
thunders  the  locomotive  twice  daily  ;  the  giant 
lakes  Stanley  made  fully  known  are  now 
traversed  regularly  by  British  steamers ;  the 
upper  Nile  is  harnessed  and  well  known; 
the  two  republics  of  South  Africa  have  disappeared  as  political 
entities,  and  everj'where  is  a  ceaseless  activity  that  is  ever  making 
for  civilization  and  the  increase  of  commerce." 

The  New  York  Tribune  says  of  him  : 

"  He  had  no  rival,  and  he  will  have  no  successor.  There  have 
been,  and  still  are,  other  great  discoverers.  Not  for  two  centuries 
has  there  been  one  whose  deeds  are  comparable  with  his.  There 
will  be  others.  But  there  is  no  room  now  left  upon  the  earth  in 
which  to  rival  his  achievements.  His  deeds,  moreover,  were  dis- 
tinguished and  apart  not  only  by  their  magnitude,  but  by  their 
very  character.  They  were  unique  in  kind  as  well  as  in  degree. 
He  was  not  a  conquest-seeker,  as  Cortez  and  Pizarro  and  Drake 
and  Cabot  were,  and  as  even  Columbus  himself  was.  In  his  im- 
mortal march  through  the  heart  of  the  Dark  Continent  he  carried 
the  stars  and  stripes.  But  he  never  once  planted  that  or  any  flag 
in  token  of  conquest.  He  seized  no  lands  in  a  sovereign's  name. 
He  filled  his  own  coffers  with  no  spoils  wrung  or  cozened  from  the 
native  tribes.  He  went  in  on  an  errand  of  pure  philanthropy.  He 
fulfilled  his  commission  in  that  spirit.  He  came  out  again  with 
hands  unsoiled  by  selfish  spoils.  In  such  respects  he  stood  alone 
and  unapproachable  among  those  whose  doings  were  comparable 
with  his  in  the  arduousness  of  their  execution  and  the  magnitude 
of  their  results." 

The  Chicago  Evening  Post  says,  however: 

"  But  how  do  the  natives  of  '  darkest  Africa  '  speak  the  name  of 
this  daring  and  successful  explorer?  Do  they  hold  him  in  grate- 
ful memory,  or  have  they  reason  to  remember  him  with  anything 
but  sentiments  of  respect  and  affection? 

"Stanley's  methods  of  overcoming  opposition  to  his  advance 
through  Africa  were  those  that  have  made  the  white  man  one  of 
the  sorest  burdens  that  the  dark  man  has  had  to  bear.  And  while 
his  achievements  were  important  and  spectacular,  there  are  dark 
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pages  in  the  accounts  of  his  expeditions  that  make  anything  but 
pleasant  reading.  •  . 

"  Stanley  was  a  type  of  the  British— or  shall  we  say  white?— ex- 
plorer who  goes  into  the  wilds  of  Africa  with  an  armed  escort. 
And  rightly  to  judge  what  he  did  in  opening  up  the  '  Dark  Con- 
tinent"  we  must  take  into  consideration  tiie  manner  in  which  he 
treated  the  natives  of  that  continent  who  momentarily  stood  in  the 
way  of  his  advance.  All  humane  people  prefer  the  Livingstone 
type  of  explorer." 

The  Buffalo  Express  says  on  this  point: 

"  Stanley  opened  the  way  for  some  commercial  development  and 
his  explorations  led  to  the  partitioning  of  Africa  into  European 
colonies.  Whether  this  has  been  a  distinct  gain  for  the  natives  or 
for  the  world  in  general  is  yet  to  be  proved.  He  had  much  to  do 
with  the  organization  of  the  Kongo  State,  but  the  manner  in  which 
that  country  has  been  plundered  and  misgoverned  is  hardly  cred- 
itable to  civilization.  Stanley,  however,  can  not  be  held  responsi- 
ble for  that.  Moreover,  it  may  be  said  that  the  worst  of  the  Euro- 
pean colonial  governments  is  an  improvement  on  the  rule  of  the 
Arab  slave  traders,  who  were  the  real  masters  of  the  country 
when  Stanley  explored  it." 


NEGRO   INFLUENCE   ON    SOUTHERN 
CHARACTER. 

GEORGE  WASHINGTON'S  "habit  of  leadership"  was  "  the 
gift  of  the  slave."  is  the  striking  statement  made  by  William 
Garrott  Brown,  who  is  an  authority  on  Southern  history,  in  a  re- 
cent issue  of  The  Independent.  And  he  adds  that  "  of  all  the  rea- 
sons why  Washington  and  his  neighbors  took  the  highest  places 
during  the  Revoluton  and  for  several  decades  thereafter,  none  was 
more  potent  than  their  being  used  to  so  much  authority  at  home  : 
and  of  all  the  causes  of  that  habit  of  their  lives,  no  other  was 
nearly  so  important  as  slavery."  Almost  simultaneously.  Presi- 
dent E.  L.  Blackshear,  of  the  Prairie  Mew  (Tex.)  State  Normal 
College,  comes  out  with  an  article  in  The  A.  M.  E.  Review  (Phil- 
adelphia), a  negro  religious  quarterly,  claiming  that  pretty  nearly 
all  of  the  artistocratic  qualities  that  distinguished  Southern  society 
before  the  war  were  due  to  the  presence  of  the  blacks.     He  says : 

"  The  plantation,  with  its  broad  cultivated  acres,  its  forest  lands, 
its  hunting-grounds,  its  grand  mansions — the  theater  of  refined, 
elegant,  leisurely,  home-hfe  and  of  beautiful  and  lavish  hospitality 
—its  retinue  of  happy,  careless,  but  willing  negro  servitors  who 
were  like  the  feudatories  of  Middle-Age  chivalry  in  their  loyalty  : 
its  negro  quarters  of  hardy  brawny  slave-workers,  with  the  master 
as  lord  of  the  manor,  whose  will  in  his  boundaries  none  presumed 
to  dispute,  presents  the  ideal  on  which  the  Southern  State  was 
based.  The  planter  was  a  sovereign  among  equal  sovereigns,  and 
among  equals  there  could  be  no  coercion. 

■'  In  the  development  of  the  plantation  we  see  the  genesis  and 
development  of  the  spirit  of  local  self-government  and  of  state 
sovereignty  as  the  extension  of  this  spirit  to  tiie  States  themselves. 
It  was  the  strength  of  this  spirit,  created  by  the  slave  system  and 
backed  by  the  wealth,  power,  and  independence  wiiich  were  the 
logical  outcome  of  the  .system  that  led  the  Southern  colonies  to  re- 
sist the  encroachments  of  Great  Britain.  And  without  the  initia- 
tive, consent,  leadership,  and  aid  of  these  colonies,  under  the 
guidance  ot  Washington  and  X'irginia,  it  is  not  at  all  unlikely  that 
the  independence  of  the  American  colonies  might  not  have  been 
achieved. 

"The  psychologic  effect,  immediate  and  cumulative,  of  the  pres- 
ence of  a  subject  race  on  the  dominant  race — the  reaction  on  each 
of  the  constant  exercise  of  the  dominant  will  of  the  one  over  the 
submitting  mind  of  tiie  other— resulted  in  a  lieredity  and  fixed  in- 
terracial attitude.  It  produced  in  the  masterclass  l)y  the  constant, 
daily,  personal  exercise  of  domination  over  the  enslaved  class  an 
imperious  will,  an  ever-present  consciousness  of  superiority,  and  a 
growth  of  personal  independence  and  personality  paralleled  only 
in  the  feudal  system  of  Europe. 

"  And  the  relation  of  negro  servitude  to  the  Southern  economic- 
aristocratic  system  must  not  be  overlooked.  The  system  of  en- 
forced negro  labor  gave  leisure  for  that  social  intercourse  which 


gave  the  Southern  lady  and  gentleman  a  social  ease,  grace,  polish 
and  power— a  development  of  poise  and  personality  comparable 
only  to  the  nobility  of  the  older  states  of  Europe,  making  them 
easily  the  social  leaders  and  paragons  of  American  society  ;  while 
the  free  outdoor  life,  the  constant  practise  of  horsemanship,  marks- 
manship, and  all  the  manly  arts  made  the  Southern  gentlemen  the 
knights-eirant  of  the  New  World,  who  moved  with  equal  ease  and 
acceptability  among  the  aristocratic  circles  of  English  life  and 
with  an  I'clat  which  made  them  almost  the  envy  of  the  scions  of 
nobility.  The  Southern  gentleman  and  planter— courtly,  chival- 
rous, independent,  and  courageous  to  a  fault  and  to  the  last  de- 
gree;  physically  perfect,  hardy,  inured  to  hardship  by  constant 
outdoor  life  in  the  plantation  and  behind  the  hounds  in  their  hunt- 
ing preserves:  skilled  marksman  and  horseman:  well  read  in  his- 
tory and  classic  lore :  a  lawyer  because  he  was  the  maker  and 
executor  of  the  law :  more  deeply  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  per- 
sonal independence  and  the  Anglo-Saxon  race-consciousness  more 
fully  developed  than  in  any  other  branches  of  his  own  race — the 
Southern  gentleman  and  planter  was  a  foeman  worthy  of  any  foe- 
man's  steel,  whether  the  combat  was  legal  or  forensic,  personal  or 
military.     And  he  was  always  willing  and  ready  for  the  fray. 

"  No  wonder  that  among  such  a  people  the  right  of  local  self- 
government  was  sacred  and  dearer  than  life,  and  it  must  have  been 
this  right  for  which  they  fought  in  the  War  of  the  Revolution 
rather  than  for  the  mere  substitution  of  an  American  federal  sys- 
tem for  the  overlordship  of  Great  Britain  — the  same  right  for 
which  in  after  years  the  South,  grown  stronger  and  mightier,  en- 
gaged the  armies  of  the  North. 

"The  relation  of  the  negro  to  the  development  of  this  spirit  of 
local  freedom  and  personal  independence  is  apparent.  Without 
the  negro  and  the  system  of  negro  slave  labor  the  Southern  system 
is  inconceivable  and  impossible.  It  could  not  have  been  built  up 
in  its  permanence  and  brilliancy  on  the  bonded  white  labor  of  the 
period.  The  negro — passive,  cheerful,  loyal,  patient,  plodding, 
unrevengeful — is  the  complement  of  the  planter. 

"  And  the  conclusion  may  seem  neither  absurd  nor  illogical  that 
the  achievement  of  American  independence  from  the  mother 
country  is  traceable  in  no  small  degree  to  the  fact  of  negro  slavery 
in  the  Southern  colonies,  and  to  the  personnel  of  the  planter  and 
economic  independence  and  power  which  the  planter  owed  to  the 
slave." 


TOPICS   IN    BRIEF. 

So  far,  it  doesn't  seem  that  Kuropat  kin  —Tlic  Kansas  City  Star. 

In  the  interest  of  inquisitive  humanity,  the  laws  of  war  should  forbid  fighting 
at  places  not  on  the  map. — Fink. 

Mr.  Carnegie  is  not  so  anxious  to  die  poor  that  he  will  spend  the  summer 
at  St.  Louis.—  T/ie  Houston  Post. 

What's  the  matter  with  Dr.  Crum  for  the  Republican  Vice-Presidential  nomi- 
nation ?-- The  Xcw  Yoik  American. 

.Mr.  Cannon  evidently  is  trying  to  create  t lie  impression  that  one  explosive 
on  a  ticket  is  enough. —  T/ie  Washitigton  Post 

■  Some  of  the  Russians  in  Manchuria  are  getting  splendid  training  for  the  foot 
races  at  the  Olympian  games,  if  they  can  get  oVi.—  Tlic  Chicago  Sews 

We  will  know  the  good  trusts  from  the  bad  ones  as  soon  as  the  campaign  fund 
fat-friers  make  their  preliminary  canvass. —  The  Nexv  York  American. 

Carnegie  has  endowed  his  libraries,  Rockefeller  his  university:  it  now  re- 
mains for  Hearst  to  endow  the  electoral  college.—  Tlic  Detroit  Tribune. 

.\  rAKMKK  over  in  Micliigan  has  teen  arrested  for  insanity  simply  because  he 
thinks  he  is  a  Presidential  candidate.    There  are  others.—  The  Washington  Post. 

A  Chine.se  reformer  has  just  been  sentenced  for  life.  Over  here  we  would 
have  just  let  him  run  for  office  and  been  done  with  it.-  The  Jacksonville  Times- 
Union. 

Having  related  how  he  put  down  the  disturbance  in  Chicago  in  iSc)4,  Mr. 
Cleveland  can  return  to  the  problem  of  how  to  put  down  the  disturbance  at 
Lincoln,  Nebr.,  ten  years  XtAhx.— The  Kansas  City  Journal . 

Looking  over  the  pages  of  history  as  written  by  him.self,  Grover  Cleveland 
can  not  lielp  congratulating  the  country  in  that  it  was  lucky  enough  to  have  the 
right  man  for  President  during  certain  critical  [jeriods.— /'//t'  Chicago  Aevs. 

"  Even  Chicago,"  remarks  an  Eastern  contemporary.  "  is  forced  to  admit  that 
St.  Louis  now  occupies  the  center  of  the  stage."  Forced  to  admit?  Chicago 
proclaims  it.  It  is  .Chicago  men  that  are  running  St.  Louis's  big  show.— Thf 
Chicago  Tribune. 
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EDWARD    FITZGERALD:   A   LITTLE-KNOWN 
PERSONALITY. 

EDWARD  FITZGERALD,  who  may  be  said  to  have  given 
Omar  Khayyam  to  the  English-speaking  world,  was  de- 
scribed by  one  of  his  friends  as  "  an  eccentric  man  of  genius,  who 
tooic  more  pains  to  avoid  fame  than  others  do  to  seek  it."  During 
his  life  he  held  tenaciously  to  that  mental  seclusion  which,  accord- 
ing to  some  critics,  was  the  ver\^  essence  of  his  genius.  As  an 
ii;  stration  of  the  privacy  of  his  life,  it  is  recorded  that  a  letter  of 
appreciation  from  Ruskin  addressed  to  "The  Author  of  Omar 
Khayyam  "  took  ten  years  to  reach  its  destination.  Now  it  ap- 
pears that  the  public,  which  years  ago  accepted  FitzCierald's 
"  Rubdiyat  "  of  Omar  Khayyam  with  enthusiasm,  has  awakened  to 
an  interest  in  the  rare  and  unusual  personality  of  FitzGerald  him- 
self. Not  long  ago  several  volumes  of  his 
letters  were  issued,  and  this  year  his  "  Life  " 
in  two  volumes  is  given  to  the  pubHc. 

Edward  FitzGerald  was  born  in  1809,  the 
year  that  saw  the  birth  of  Darwin,  Lincoln. 
jMendelssohn.  Poe,  and  Tennyson.  He  died 
in  i8<S3.  at  the  age  of  seventy-five. 

The  discovery  of  FitzGerald.  in  a  popular 
sen.se,  has  been  credited  to  America.  It  is  a 
matter  of  history  that  the  "  Omar "  did  not 
find  a  publi-sher,  and  when  put  forth  at  the 
author's  own  expense  fell  still-born  from  the 
press.  Of  the  change  that  has  come  about 
we  read  (in  the  London  Quartei'ly  Review  for 
April)  as  follows  : 

"  The  '  Rubaiyat,'  which  until  1899,  when 
it  appeared  in  the  '  Golden  Treasury  Series." 
could  not  be  purchased  in  England  for  less 
than  half  a  guinea,  is  now  offered,  with  a 
biography  of  Omar  and  full  notes,  for  three- 
pence. The  distinction  of  being  the  smallest 
book  in  the  world  is  claimed  for  a  copy  of 
the  poem  (printed  from  plates  of  solid  silver 
and  to  be  read  only  with  a  microscope),  a 
quarter  the  size  of  a  two-cent  postage  stamp, 
issued,  of  course,  in  America.  And  Mr.  F. 
B.  Money-Coutts,  in  his  introduction  to  the 
nassus '  Omar,  suggests,  with  unsurpassed  enthusiasm,  that  the 
'  Rubaiyat '  is  better  known  to-day  than  the  Book  of  Job  !  " 

Mr.  R.  Wilkens  Rees.  the  writer  of  the  above  words,  goes  on 
to  speak  of  FitzGerald's  "  strangely  delightful  personality,"  and  of 
the  uneventful  character  of  his  life.  The  following  account  of  his 
days  at  Boulge,  where,  altho  possessed  of  a  comfortable  income, 
he  occupied  a  small  thatched  cottage,  throws  light  on  his  tastes 
and  habits : 

"  He  walks  out  with  his  great  black  dog  ;  visits  Crabbe,  a  neigh- 
boring clergyman,  son  of  the  poet;  takes  tea  with  Barton,  the 
(2uaker,  Charles  Lamb's  friend  ;  enjoys  Squire  Jenny's  fresh  air; 
goes  occasionally  on  Sundays  to  church,  where  more  than  once  he 
watches  toadstools  growing  round  the  communion-table  during 
the  morning  service  hour,  and  where  the  parson  and  the  clerk  get 
'  through  the  service  see-saw,  like  two  men  in  a  saw-pit' ;  papers 
his  rooms  a  '  still  green.'  so  as  to  agree  with  his  Venetian  pictures  ; 
places  his  chair  against  the  windows,  hangs  his  legs  out  over  the 
ledge,  reads  Seneca  and  feels  happy  :  or  at  evening  sits  with  his 
pipe  at  the  open  window,  up  to  which  China  roses  climb,  while 
the  blackbirds  and  thrushes  begin  to  rustle  bedward  in  the  gar- 
den, and  the  nightingale  to  have  the  neighborhood  to  herself.  He 
discusses  his  '  talent  for  dulness  ' ;  thinks  the  dulness  of  country 
people  better  than  the  impudence  of  Londoners;  his  Suffolk 
rustics  and  provincial  townsmen  have  a  '  substantial  goodness  .  .  . 
resulting  from  the  funded  virtues  of  many  good,  humble  men  gone 
by.'  Or  he  visits  a  favorite  sister,  when  upon  glorious  sunshiny 
diys  he  lies  at  full  length  on  a  bench  in  the  garden  reading  Tac- 
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itus,  with  a  nightingale  singing  and  some  red  anemones  flaunting 
themselves  in  the  sun.  '  Such  as  life  is,  I  have  got  hold  of  a  good 
end  of  it.'  Sometimes  he  writes':  'I  live  in  a  hut  with  walls  as 
thin  as  a  sixpence,  windows  that  don't  shut,  a  clay  soil  safe  be- 
neath my  feet,  a  thatch  perforated  by  sparrows  over  my  head. 
Here  I  sit,  read,  smoke,  and  become  very  wise,  and  I  am  already 
quite  beyond  earthly  things.'  And,  again,  he  really  seems  for  a  mo- 
ment to  have  found  wisdom  in  his  retirement,  the  genuine  wisdom 
of  Ecclesiasticus — '  mother  of  fair  love,  and  fear,  and  knowledge, 
and  holy  hope  ' — as  when  he  writes  :  '  But  now,  I  am  glad  to  see 
any  man  do  anything  well :  and  I  know  that  it  is  my  vocation  to 
stand  and  wait,  and  know  within  myself  whether  it  is  done  well ' : 
or,  as  when,  sitting  in  his  garden.  '  now  gorgeous  with  large  red 
poppies  and  lilac  iri.ses,'  he  hears  the  trees  '  murmur  a  soft  chorus, 
to  the  solo  which  my  soul  discourses  within.'  " 

We  learn,  however,  that  at  times  he  grew  discontented  with  his 

easy  existence.     In  a  letter  to  Bernard  Barton  he  wrote :  "  I  begin 

to  have  dreadful  suspicions  that  the  fruitless  way  of  life  is  not 

looked  upon   with  satisfaction   by    the   open 

eyes  above." 

Thackeray,  Tennyson,  and  Spedding  were 
among  FitzGerald's  most  mtimate  friends. 
Indeed,  he  seems  to  have  had  a  genius  for 
friendship.  We  read  that  one  of  his  great 
characteristics  was  steadfastness;  that  "he 
was  slow  to  form  intimacies,  but.  once  riv- 
eted, the  link  lasted  till  death."  Mr.  Rees 
speaks  of  FitzGerald's  letters  as  "the  best 
literary  letters  in  the  language,"  and  char- 
acterizes as  prophetic  his  judgment  in  matters 
artistic.  "  so  often  did  he  foresee  with  perfect 
accuracy  the  just  and  inevitable  verdict  of  the 
future." 

From  a  biographical  sketch  written  some 
years  ago  by  the  late  Rev.  Whitwell  Elwin 
(one  time  editor  of  The  Quarterly  Review) 
and  now  first  published  in  The  Monthly  Re- 
view (London,  April),  we  learn  that  while 
FitzGerald  was  not  an  advanced  classic 
scholar  on  leaving  the  university  (Cambridge), 
"he  bravely  put  himself  to  school  again  at 
sundry  intervals  of  his  long  holiday  life,  and 
grappled  with  the  hardest  Greek  and  Latin 
authors  "  ;  and  that,  at  another  stage,  "  he  acquired  Spanish."  and 
translated  eight  plays  of  Calderon  into  English  verse.  But  of 
special  interest  is  the  fact  that  not  until  he  had  reached  the  age 
of  forty-four  did  he  begin  to  learn  Persian,  under  the  tuition  of 
Professor  Cowell.  The  result  of  this  late  acquaintance  with  a 
new  language  was  his  marvelous  version  of  the  Rubdiyat.  which 
constitutes,  in  the  opinion  of  a  critic  writing  in  the  London  Spec- 
tator, "  the  expression  of  the  hermit's  deepest  self,  as  he  sat  wrap- 
ped in  smoke  and  surrounded  by  piles  of  books  in  one  or  other  of 
his  small  Suffolk  rooms."  The  Spectator's  criuc  coniesses  him- 
self at  one  with  those  who  "  care  but  for  one  Omar,  and  his  name 
is  FitzGerald." 

WATTS    AS    AN    EXPONENT   OF   THE 
NINETEENTH    CENTURY. 

NTEREST  which  has  of  late  been  stimulated  in  the  unique 
personality  of  George  Frederick  Watts,  the  octogenarian 
painter,  is  still  further  increased  by  the  appearance  of  Mr.  (',.  K. 
Chesterton's  little  volume,  full  of  that  writer's  freshness  and  ca- 
priciousness  of  judgment.  Mr.  Chesterton  endeavors  to  make  us 
conscious  of  the  changed  aspect  of  the  new  century  by  pointing 
out  its  contrasts  with  the  old.  With  a  humorously  apologetic 
tone,  he  refers  to  the  "somewhat  grotesque  matter  of  talking 
about  a  period  in  wliich  most  of  us  were  born  and  which  has  only 
been  de.id  a  year  or  two  as  if  it  were  a  primal  Babylonian  empire." 
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but  goes  on  to  say  that  "  there  is  no  more  remarkable  psycholog- 
ical element  in  history  than  the  way  in  which  a  period  can  sud- 
denly become  unintelligible."  In  looking  back  upon  the  nine- 
teenth century,  he  finds  that  it  "  was  self-conscious,  believed  itself 
to  be  an  idea  and  atmosphere,  and  changed  its  name  from  a  chron- 
ological almost  to  a  philosophical  term."  In  accounting  for  what 
he  calls  "this  early  Victorian  seriousness  and  air  of  dealing  with 
great  matters,"  he  makes  a  division  of  three  essential  points,  and 
informs  us  that  without  an  understanding  of  these  points,  Watts's 
"bursts  of  stupendous  simplicity  in  color  and  design,  his  daring 
failures,  his  strange  symbolical  portraits,  will  mislead  or  be- 
wilder," on  account  of  our  lacking  "  the  thread  of  intention." 
Upon  these  points  he  continues  : 

"  The  first  of  these  is  a  nineteenth-century  atmosphere  which  is 
so  difficult  to  describe  that  we  can  only  convey  it  by  a  sort  of  par- 
adox. It  is  difficult  to  know  whether  it  should  be  called  doubt  or 
faith,  for  if,  on  the  one  hand,  real  faith  would  have  been  more  confi- 
dent, real  doubt,  on  tlie  otiier  hand,  would  have  been  more  indif- 
ferent. The  attitude  of  that  age  of  which  the  middle  and  best  part 
of  Watts's  work  is  most  typical  was  an  attitude  of  devouring  and 
concentrated  interest  in  things  which  were  by  their  own  system 
impossible  or  unknowable.  Men  were,  in  the  main,  agnostics ; 
they  said,  '  We  do  not  know  " :  but  not  one  of  them  ever  ventured 
to  say,  '  We  do  not  care.'  In  most  eras  of  revolt  and  question  the 
skeptics  reap  something  from  their  skepticism  :  if  a  man  were  a 
believer  in  the  eighteenth  century,  there  was  heaven ;  if  he  were 
an  unbeliever,  there  was  the  Hell-Fire  Club.  But  these  men  re- 
strained themselves  more  than  hermits  for  a  hope  that  was  more 
than  half  hopeless,  and  sacrificed  hope  itself  for  a  liberty  whicli 
they  would  not  enjoy :  they  were  rebels  without  deliverance  and 
saints  without  reward. 

"There  may  have  been  and  tliere  was  something  arid  and  over- 
pompous  about  them  :  a  newer  and  gayer  philosophy  may  be  pass- 
ing before  us  and  changing  many  things  for  the  better;  but  we 
shall  not  ea.sily  see  any  nobler  race  of  men,  and  of  them  all  most 
assuredly  there  was  none  nobler  than  Watts.  If  any  one  wishes 
to  see  that  spirit,  he  will  see  it  in  pictures  painted  by  Watts  in  a 
form  beyond  expression  sad  and  splendid.  '  Hope  '  that  is  dim 
and  delicate  and  yet  immortal,  the  indestructible  minimum  of  the 
spirit :  '  Love  and  Death  '  that  is  awful  and  yet  the  reverse  of  hor- 
rible :  '  The  Court  of  Death  '  that  is  like  a  page  of  Epictetus  and 
might  have  been  dreamt  by  a  dead  Stoic  :  these  are  the  visions  of 
that  spirit  and  the  incarnations  of  that  time.  Its  faith  was  doubt- 
ful, but  its  doubt  was  faithful.  And  its  supreme  and  acute  differ- 
ence from  most  periods  of  skepticism,  from  the  later  Renaissance, 
from  the  Restoration,  and  from  the  hedonism  of  our  own  time  was 
this,  tiiat  when  the  creeds  crumbled  and  the  gods  seemed  to  break 
up  and  vanish,  it  did  not  fall  back,  as  we  do,  on  things  yet  more 
.solid  and  definite,  ui^on  art  and  wine  and  high  finance  and  indus- 
trial efficiency  and  vices.  It  fell  in  love  with  abstractions  and  be- 
came enamored  of  great  and  desolate  works." 

The  second  ])oint  of  rapport  between  Watts  and  his  time  was  a 
matter  of  more  personal  nature^ — one  concerned  with  the  man.  or  at 
least  the  type.  It  is  one.  says  Mr.  Chesterton,  'hat  throws  much 
light  upon  every  step  of  his  career.     To  quote  again  : 

"Those  who  know  the  man  himself,  the  quaint  and  courtly  old 
man  who  is  still  living  down  at  Limnerslease,  know  that  if  he  has 
one  trait  more  arresting  than  another  it  is  his  almost  absurd  hu- 
mility. He  even  disparages  his  own  talent  that  he  may  insist 
rather  upon  his  aims.  His  speech  and  gesture  are  simple,  his 
manner  polite  to  the  point  of  being  deprecating,  his  soul  to  all  ap- 
pearance of  an  almost  confounding  clarity  and  innocence.  But 
altho  these  appearances  accurately  represent  the  truth  about  him, 
tiio  he  is  in  reality  modest,  and  even  fantastically  modest,  there  is 
another  element  in  him,  an  element  which  was  in  almost  all  the 
great  men  of  his  time,  and  it  is  something  which  many  in  these 
days  would  call  a  splendid  and  inspired  impudence.  It  is  that 
wonderful,  if  simj)Ie.  jjower  of  preaching,  of  claiming  to  be  heard, 
of  believing  in  an  internal  message  and  destiny;  it  is  the  auda- 
cious faculty  of  mounting  a  pulpit.  Those  would  be  very  greatly 
mistaken  who,  misled  by  the  child-like  and  humble  manner  of  this 
monk  of  art,  expected  to  find  in  him  any  sort  of  douijt,  or  any  sort 
of  fear,  or  any  sort  of  modesty  about  the  aims  he  follows  or  the 


cause  he  loves.  He  has  the  one  great  certainty  which  marks  otf 
all  the  great  Victorians  from  those  who  have  come  after  them  :  he 
may  not  be  certain  that  he  is  successful,  or  certain  that  he  is  great, 
or  certain  that  he  is  good,  or  certain  that  he  is  capable ;  but  he  is 
certain  that  he  is  right.  It  is,  of  course,  the  very  element  of  con- 
fidence which  has  in  our  day  become  least  common  and  least  pos- 
sible. We  know  we  are  brilliant  and  distinguished,  but  we  do  not 
know  we  are  right.  We  swagger  in  fantastic  artistic  costumes; 
we  praise  ourselves;  we  fling  epigrams  right  and  left;  we  have  the 
courage  to  play  the  egotist,  and  the  courage  to  play  the  fool ;  but 
we  have  not  the  courage  to  preach.  If  we  are  to  deliver  a  philos- 
ophy, it  must  be  in  the  manner  of  the  late  Mr.  Whistler  and  the 
ridciitcin  dicerc  I'crum.  If  our  heart  is  to  be  aimed  at.  it  must  be 
with  the  rapier  of  Stevenson  which  runs  through  without  either 
pain  or  puncture.  It  is  only  just  to  say  that  good  elements  as  well 
as  bad  ones  have  joined  in  making  this  old  Victorian  preaching 
difficult  or  alien  to  us.  Humility  as  well  as  fear,  cameraderie  as 
well  as  cynicism,  a  sense  of  complexity  and  a  kind  of  gay  and 
worldly  charity  have  led  us  to  avoid  the  pose  of  the  preacher,  to 
be  moral  by  ironies,  to  whisper  a  word  and  glide  away.  But, 
whatever  may  be  the  accidental  advantage  of  this  recoil  from  the 
didactic,  it  certainly  does  mean  some  loss  of  courage  and  of  the 
old  and  athletic  simplicity.  Nay,  in  some  sense  it  is  really  a  loss 
of  a  fine  pride  and  self-regard.  Mr.  Whistler  coquetted  and  bar- 
gained about  the  position  and  sale  of  his  pictures ;  he  praised 
them  ;  he  set  huge  prices  on  them ;  but  still,  under  all  disguise, 
he  treated  them  as  trifles.  Watts,  when  scarcely  more  than  a  boy 
and  comparatively  unknown,  started  his  great  custom  of  offering 
his  pictures  as  gifts  worthy  of  a  great  nation.  Thus  we  come  to 
the  conclusion,  a  conclusion  which  may  seem  to  some  to  contain  a 
faint  element  of  paradox,  that  Mr.  Whistler  suffered  from  an  ex- 
cessive and  exaggerated  modesty.  And  this  unnatural  modesty  of 
Mr.  Whistler  can  scarcely  be  more  typically  symbolized  than  in 
his  horror  of  preaching.  The  new  school  of  art  and  thought  does 
indeed  wear  an  air  of  audacity,  and  breaks  out  everywhere  into 
blasphemies,  as  if  it  required  any  courage  to  say  a  blasphemy. 
There  is  only  one  thing  that  it  requires  real  courage  to  say  and 
that  is  a  truism." 

The  third  point  with  which  Mr.  Chesterton  deals  has  to  do  with 
the  relation  of  art  to  ethics ;  and  the  general  term  that  he  has  given 
to  the  creed  held  by  men  of  the  nineteenth  century  is  a  cosmic 
utilitarianism,  "  the  consideration  of  any  such  thing  as  art  or  phi- 
losophy perpetually  with  reference  to  a  general  good  ";  or,  in  less 
resounding  terms,  it  was  "  a  chaos  of  every  one  minding  every  one 
else's  business."  "It  was  a  world  in  which  painters  were  trying 
to  be  novelists,  and  novelists  trying  to  be  historians,  and  musicians 
doing  the  work  of  schoolmasters,  and  sculptors  doing  the  work  of 
curates."     To  continue  with  Mr.  Chesterton: 

"  The  salient  and  essential  characteristic  of  Watts  and  men  of 
his  school  was  that  they  regarded  life  as  a  whole.  They  had  in 
their  heads,  as  it  were,  a  synthetic  philosophy  which  put  every- 
thing into  a  certain  relation  with  God  and  the  wheel  of  things. 
Thus,  psychologically  speaking,  they  were  incapable  not  merely  of 
holding  such  an  opinion  but  actually  of  thinking  such  a  thought 
as  art  for  art's  sake ;  it  was  to  them  like  talking  of  voting  for  vot- 
ing's sake,  or  amputating  for  amputating's  sake.  To  them  as  to  the 
ancient  Jews  the  Spirit  of  the  unity  of  existence  declared  in  thun- 
der that  they  should  not  make  any  graven  image,  or  have  any  gods 
but  He.  Doubtless,  they  did  not  give  art  a  relation  of  unimpeach- 
able correctness:  in  their  scheme  of  things  it  may  be  true,  or 
rather  it  is  true,  that  the  esthetic  was  confused  with  the  utilitarian, 
that  good  gardens  were  turned,  so  to  speak,  into  bad  cornfields,  and 
a  valuable  temple  into  a  useless  post-ofilce.  But  in  so  far  as  they 
had  this  fundamental  idea  that  art  must  be  linked  to  life,  and  to 
the  strength  and  honor  of  nations,  they  were  a  hundred  times  more 
broad-minded  and  more  right  than  the  new  ultra-technical  school. 
,  .  .  There  is  nothing  to  be  surprised  at,  nothing  to  call  for  any 
charge  of  inconsistency  or  lack  of  enlightenment,  about  the  con- 
duct of  Watts  and  the  great  men  of  his  age,  in  being  unable  to 
separate  art  from  ethics.  They  were  nationalists  and  universalists : 
they  thought  tliat  the  ecstatic  isolation  of  the  religious  sense  had 
done  incalculalilc  harm  to  religion.  It  is  not  remarkable  or  un- 
reasonable that  they  should  think  that  the  ecstatic  isolation  of  the 
artistic  sense  would  do  incalculable  harm  to  art." 
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CONCERNING    LITERARY   CRITICISM. 

MR.  HENRY  MILLS  ALDEN,  editor  of  Harpers  yfaira- 
ziiie,  takes  exception  to  Professor  Trent's  recently  ex- 
pressed view  that  "criticism  should  be  academic  rather  than 
impressionist" — that  is.  that  the  critical  judgment  of  a  piece  of 
literature  should  regard  only  its  technical  excellence.  Mr.  Alden 
protests  that  only  the  external  features  of  a  literary  composition 
are  properly  subject  to  academic  criticism.  "  When  we  pass  be- 
yond these."  he  writes.  "  to  what  may  properly  be  called  style, 
which  depends  mainly  upon  the  writer's  mood  and  temperament, 
and  also  somewhat  upon  the  promptings  of  the  theme,  no  canons 
of  academic  criticism  should  be  formally  enjoined,  unless  it  is  our 
aim  to  suppress  individuality  altogether."  Writing  in  the  "Edi- 
tor's Study  "  of  his  magazine,  in  the  May  issue,  he  goes  on  to  say  : 

"  For  ourselves,  we  are  disposed  to  think  that  overmuch  stress 
is  laid  upon  what  is  called  '  the  literary  art."  Nothing  could  be 
more  misleading  to  readers  in  their  judgments  or  to  young  writers 
in  their  practise  than  to  have  their  attention  fixed  tirst  of  all  upon 
a  matter  which,  just  because  it  is  a  final  concern,  should  not  be 
made  the  initial  consideration.  This  method  of  procedure  is.  in 
the  literal  sen.se.  preposterous 

"  We  should  hesitate  to  suggest  to  a  young  writer  the  formation 
of  his  style  through  a  study  of  approved  models.  He  must,  first  of 
all.  find  himself,  and  he  can  not  do  that  by  following  the  figures  of 
another's  labyrinth,  beginning  from  the  outside  circle.  The  form 
is  of  the  spirit,  and  each  writer's  form  is  of  his  individual  spirit. 
The  young  writer's  first  object  in  reading  is  inspiration,  not  artistic 
equipment,  and  he  selects  those  works  which  most  strongly  appeal 
to  his  imaginative  sensibility.  Other  books  he  reads  simply  for 
information — the  more  of  them  the  better,  since  the  knowledge  of 
nature  and  of  human  history  is  an  essential  part  of  his  equipment, 
the  material  upon  which  his  imaginative  faculty  reacts. 

"  In  all  art.  even  in  sculpture,  there  is  something  which  trans- 
cends the  formal  excellence  which  is  merely  external — merely  the 
content  of  our  perception.  This  is  ideality  and  appeals  to  imagi- 
native interpretation,  lying  quite  beyond  the  bounds  of  academic 
criticism.  This  is  especially  true  of  literature,  which  is  in  so 
many  ways  an  expression  of  the  human  spirit,  and  the  adequate 
criticism  of  which  must  involve  interpretation  of  an  infinite  variety 
of  spiritual  implications." 

It  is  because  modern  prose.  Mr.  Alden  suggests,  has  been  pro- 
testant  against  technicjue  in  a  sense  that  poetry  could  not  be.  and 
has  sought  freedom  from  every  obligation  not  native  to  the  indi- 
vidual spirit,  that  it  is  now  cultivated  at  the  expense  of  poetry  by 
writers  of  great  imaginative  power. 


Max  Nordau  on  the  Art  of  the  Japanese.— Com- 
paring Japanese  and  European  art.  with  special  reference  to  na- 
tional morality  and  religion,  a  leading  Russian  writer,  in  the  Mos- 
cow Ro7isskya  Viedoiiiosii.  cites  eminent  writers  and  thinkers  like 
Lebon.  Prevot  (Frenchmen),  and  Nordau.  tlie  German-Jewish 
publicist  and  critic,  to  prove  that  the  Japane.se  are  incapable  of 
producing  serious,  significant,  and  profound  works  in  any  branch 
of  art.  The  views  of  the  last-named  author  are  set  forth  in  the 
following  words : 

"  The  natural,  hereditary  incapacity  of  the  Japanese  for  abstract 
thinking  is  stamped  over  all  the  manifestations  of  their  spiritual 
life.  The  Japanese  have  no  religion  in  the  Occidental  sense  of 
the  term.  They  have  their  mythology,  which  to  the  educated  is  a 
collection  of  fairy  tales ;  but  for  the  supernatural  and  the  super- 
conscious  they  ha\e  no  need  and  no  faculty.  One  of  tlieir greatest 
scholars  has  said  that  Christianity  and  Buddhism  are  to  him  like 
black  and  green  tea  :  it  is  immaterial  which  is  used,  but  the  stimu- 
lating beverage  is  beneficial.  It  is  not  strange  that  Japanese  art 
should  be  superficial,  shallow,  and  unimpressive.  It  is  destitute 
of  .soul,  inspiration,  aspiration,  enthusiasm,  power,  pathos.  And 
these  things  are  wanting  and  impossible  in  Japanese  art  because 
the  Japanese  lacks  that  which  creates  and  sustains  the.se  ciualities 
— individualism,  that  inner,  isolated,  profoundly  personal,  exclu- 
sive world  which  the  Western  man  boldly  and  consciously  opposes 
to  the  whole  external  world.     The  Japanese  is  a  collective  being, 


a  part  of  a  mass.  He  lives  in  and  with  the  mass.  He  is  strong  in 
the  mass,  and  interesting  as  a  constituent  unit  of  it.  His  personal 
existence  is  the  mere  result  of  social,  governmental,  national  exist- 
ence. He  has  no  tragic  conflicts  between  the  individual  and  the 
whole.  To  him  '  Coriolanus '  is  as  unintelligible  as  'Nora.' 
Ibsen's  type  of  th#  modern  woman  struggling  for  self-realization. 
Hence  his  indifference  to  death — the  extinction  of  personality. 
He  has  no  individual  life  either  here  or  beyond  the  grave.  His 
life  is  heroic,  epic,  but  without  lyricism,  drama,  poetr}-.  This, 
however,  is  not  necessarily  permanent.  The  diagnosis  is  not  a 
prognosis.  The  spiritual  development  of  the  Japane.se  has  not  yet 
begun.  In  the  future  they  may  be  different  and  have  art  in  the 
Western  sense." — Translation  made  for 'Yw^  Literary  Digest. 


DEATH    OF    BOHEMIA'S   GREAT   COMPOSER. 

"P'ROM   Prague,  on  the  first  of  the  month,  was  announced  the 
-■-        sudden  death    by  apoplexy   of   Ur.    Antonin   Dvorak.   Bo- 
hemia's most  eminent  creative  musician.     The  Evening  Post  (New 
York),  in  a  brief  sketch  of  Dvorak's  life,  remarks  that  "like  most 
of   the   great   compo.sers.  he  was  of  humble  origin."     Antonin's 
father  was  a  butcher  and  innkeeper  at  Miihlhausen.  near  Prague. 
The  boy's  interest  in  music  was  aroused  by  the  strolling  bands 
which  played  at  the  vil- 
lage fairs,  or  at  his  fath- 
er's inn.  and  his  enthusi- 
asm secured  him  his  first 
musical  instruction  at  the 
hands      of     the     village 
schoolmaster.    At  the  age 
of  sixteen  he  was  playing 
the   violin   in    a    Prague 
band  for  a  wage  of  eight 
dollars  a  month.     On  the 
publication,  in  his  thirty- 
ninth  year,  of  his  "  Slavic 
Dances  "  and  "  .Moravian 
Sounds."  he  found   him- 
self    suddenly     famous. 
The    praise  that   greeted 
him.    we   are   told,   came 
alike  from  the  radical  and 
the  conservative  schools 
of  music,   and  his  fame 
rapidly     spread     beyond 
Austria     and     Germany. 
In   1SS3  the  performance 
of    his    "Stabat   Mater" 
in  London  attracted  a  great  deal  of  attention,  and  in   1.S92  he  came 
to  New  York  as  director  of   the  National    Conservatory.     ,-\   re- 
markable product  of   his    three  years   in  America  was    his   fifth 
symphony,  which  he  called  "From  the  New  World."     In   this  he 
sought    to  embody  the  spirit  of  American  national  music,  which 
he. believed  he  had  discovered  in  the  strange  unwritten  plantation 
melodies  and  "  spirituals  "  of  the  .Southern  negro.     In   Dvorak's 
compositions,  according  to   Sir  Cieorge   (irove's  "  Dictionary  of 
-Music."  "an  inexhaustible  wealth  of  melodic  invention  and  a  rich 
variety  of  coloring  are  the  qualities  which  most  attract  us.  to- 
gether with  a  certain  unexpectedness,  from  which  none  of  his  works 
is  wholly  free."     J  he  Evening  Post,  after  characterizing  him  as 
"  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  European  composers  who  lived  to  enter 
the  twentieth  century."  continues  : 

"  While  to  .some  extent  anticipated  by  Smetana.  it  was  he  who 
*  did  for  Bohemian  music  what  Li.szt  did  for  the  Hungarian.  Chopin 
for  the  Polish.  Grieg  for  the  Norwegian  national  art.  This  does 
not  mean  that  these  masters  simply  copied  the  national  tunes  and 
embodied  them  in  their  works.  Dvordk  seldom  borrowed  a  folk 
tune :  he  simply  used  the  songs  of  the  peasants  as  models,  after 
which   he   fashioned   his   own  melodies.     As  a  melodist,  he  was 
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"  One  of  the  .s^reatest  of  the  European  com- 
posers who  lived  to  enter  the  twentieth  cen- 
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almost  as  spontaneous,  ^nd  fertile  as  his  great  idol.  Schubert ;  and 
he  also  shared  Schubert's  gift  of  originating  stirring  new  modula- 
tions in  harmony :  while  as  an  orchestral  colorist  he  was  far  more 
delicate,  refined,  and  varied  than  Richard  Strauss.  While  never 
a  cacophonist.  he  had  a  way  of  working  up  an  orchestral  scherzo 
or  presto  to  a  frenzied  climax  which  is  as  exotic  as  it  is  exciting. 
He  did  not  hesitate  to  embody  two  of  the  most  exotic  Slavic 
movements,  the  elegiac  '  Dumka '  and  the  wild  *  Furiant '  in  his 
symphonies  and  chamber  music.  The  influence  of  Brahms  was 
nevertlieless  felt  for  a  long  time  in  his  adherence  to  the  symphonic 
form  ;  but  after  his  return  to  Europe  he  abandoned  the  symphony 
and  wrote  a  series  of  striking  symphonic  poems,  thus  revealing 
his  allegiance  to  Liszt,  who  had  also  been  one  of  his  benefactors, 
and  whose  music  he  greatly  admired. 

"Wagner,  too,  had  once  been  his  idol,  when  he  wrote  his  first 
opera,  '  Krai  a  uhlir';  but  afterward  he  rewrote  this  opera  twice 
in  his  own  style.  In  his  later  years  he  was  particularly  enamored 
of  '  Parsifal."  His  operas  are  the  least  successful  of  his  works. 
While  there  is  much  beautiful  music  in  them,  it  lacks  dramatic 
verve,  and  the  poor  librettos  were  a  disadvantage  he  could  not 
overcome.  Among  his  songs  there  are  some  of  great  beauty. 
But  his  chief  importance  lies  in  the  realm  of  orchestral  and  cham- 
ber music.  Besides  his  five  symphonies,  several  of  his  overtures 
— '  Hussitzka,'  '  Mein  Heim.'  '  Karneval,"  '  Othello" — have  be- 
come famous.  His  symphonic  poems  are  still  music  of  the  fu- 
ture- 
Richard  Aldrich,  writing  in  the  New  York  Times,  expresses  the 
opinon  that  Dvorak,  "  so  far  as  the  present  outlook  shows,  may 
be  considered  the  last  of  a  great  line,  the  last  of  the  symphonists. 
those  who  write  music  for  music's  own  sake,  and  concern  them- 
selves little  with  its  employment  for  the  expression  of  something 
else."  Of  Dr.  Dvorak's  attitude  toward  national  and  folk  music 
the  writer  says : 

"  Like  other  great  champions  of  this  element  of  strength  and  in- 
vigoration  in  artistic  music,  he  has  used  actual  existing  tunes  with 
the  utmost  rarity  ;  the  form  and  spirit  are  what  have  given  the 
characteristic  color  to  his  work,  and  some  of  its  most  penetrating 
charm.  How  long  that  charm  will  keep  its  power  is  a  question 
that  can  not  yet  be  answered.  For  its  novelty  and  strength  and 
freshness  it  has  to  pay  the  penalty  of  provincialism,  of  a  certain 
primitiveness,  of  being  the  expression  of  a  dialect.  Through  it  he 
has  reached  a  native  eloquence  that  has  fascinated  and  delighted 
the  world,  and  through  it  he  has  given  voice  to  one  of  the  most 
spontaneous  and  naive  promptings  to  music  that  the  record  of 
the  art  can  show.  There  is  a  Schubert-like  quality  in  his  inspira- 
tion that  repeatedly  strikes  the  listener,  a  fluency  and  a  native 
fecundity,  a  willingness  to  lose  himself  in  a  maze  of  charming  and 
delicate  detail.  He  seemed,  indeed,  the  last  of  the  naive  musi- 
cians, the  direct  descendant  of  Haydn,  Mozart,  and  Schubert,  re- 
joicing in  the  self-sufficient  beauty  of  his  music  and  untroubled  by 
the  philosophic  tendencies  and  the  searching  for  new  things  to  be 
said  in  a  new  way  that  animate  the  younger  men  of  to-day." 

In  1901  Emperor  Francis  Joseph  raised  Dr.  Dvordk,  then  in  his 
sixtieth  year,  to  the  Hungarian  House  of  Lords,  and  conferred 
upon  him  the  decoration  "  for  arts  and  sciences." 


ART  TENDENCIES    AS    ILLUSTRATED    AT    THE 
FRENCH    SALON   OF  1904. 

1\  yi  EDIOCRITY,  according  to  all  accounts,  reigns  in  the  salon 
^^ ^  of  the  French  National  Society  of  Fine  Arts;  but  some  of 
the  new  works  exhibited  are  striking  enough  to  challenge  general 
attention.  Apart  from  the  interest  attaching  to  such  exceptional 
productions,  art  critics  have  drawn  some  general  inferences  as  to 
the  tendency  of  contemporary  painters  and  sculptors  as  illustrated 
by  the  new  salon.  The  critic  of  the  Paris  J''!garo,  in  an  elaborate 
two-page  review  of  the  exhibits,  concludes  that  this  year  is  one  of 
repose,  of  stock-taking,  of  quiet  enjoyment,  rather  than  of  excite- 
ment and  controversy.  There  is  little  to  provoke  either  enthusi- 
asm or  indignation  ;  there  are  no  new  departures  or  revolutionary 
indications,  but  there  is  much  that  yields  pleasure  and  that  merits 


mild  praise.    The  Figaro  goes  on  to  give  the  general  characteristics 
of  the  salon  as  follows : 

"  The  pictures  inspired  by  abstract  ideas,  or  capable  of  suggest- 
ing such,  are  very  rare.  The  majority  seem  to  emanate  from  very 
narrow  conceptions.  Not  that  every  work  of  art  ought  to  reflect 
a  philosophic  system  or  be  the  embodiment  of  a  sermon ;  but  it  is 
matter  for  regret  that  so  many  of  the  things  exhibited  are  destitute 
of  any  humanitarian  significance  or  of  a  direct  relation  to  nature. 

"  But,  if  thought  is  not  conspicuous  in  this  salon,  sentiment  finds 
varied,  abundant,  and  often  exquisite  expression.  All  tastes  are 
gratified.  It  is  certain  that  our  time  will  be  distinguished  among 
other  periods,  m  its  art,  by  a  subtle  search  for  nuances  almost 
of  a  musical  sort  suggested  by  a  landscape,  a  woman's  figure,  or, 
more  correctly,  by  a  particular,  momentary  appearance  of  a  land- 
scape or  the  attitude  of  a  woman.  Can  such  things  live.''  Senti- 
ment is  easily  evaporated  ;  thought  persists." 

Over  everything  in  the  salon,  as  the  event  of  the  artistic  year, 
towers  Rodin's  statue,  "  Le  Penseur"  (The  Thinker).  In  view  of 
the  memorable  controversy  over  this  sculptor's  "  Balzac,"  which 
officialdom  rejected  and  the  critics  proclaimed  as  a  most  extraor- 
dinary and  original  work  of  creative  imagination,  every  new  work 
by  Rodin  excites  great  interest,  'i^he  Figaro  critic  finds  the  statue 
one  of  enduring  and  great  merit.     He  describes  it  thus : 

"This  admirable  and  grandiose  figure  is,  strictly  speaking,  the 
aggrandisement  of  a  personage  who  guarded  La  Forte  de  VEnfer 
(The  Gate  of  Hell).  We  all  know  how  striking  and  intense  this 
latter  statuette  was.  Rodin's  art  has  this  peculiarity  :  its  grandeur 
is  independent  of  the  proportions  of  its  embodiments.  Thus  when 
you  see  the  photographs  of  certain  of  his  works  without  having 
seen  the  works  themselves,  you  are  apt  to  conclude  that  the  works 
are  of  colossal  size,  while  in  reality  they  are  extremely  diminutive. 
On  the  other  hand,  his  smallest  figures  lose  nothing  of  their  force 
when  they  are  magnified  in  any  measure. 

"  An  impression  of  trouble  and  domination  is  produced  by  the 
'  Thinker.'  Bent  over  himself,  sunk  in  meditation  at  once  over- 
powering and  fascinating,  this  man  is  sorrowful  and  handsome. 
He  preserves  a  petrified  immobility,  yet  his  muscles  are  strained 
under  an  inward  effort.  This  figure  makes  one  think  of  Michel- 
angelo, and  provokes  a  like  feeling  of  admiration.  Yet  there  are 
more  differences  than  resemblances  in  the  works  of  these  two  mas- 
ters. There  is  more  complexity  in  Rodin"s  figures,  but  it  is  mar- 
velous that  with  all  this  the  work  presents  such  simplicity  of  lines. 
We  live  in  an  epoch  in  which  we  must  say  more  to  express  our- 
selves ;  we  can  not  be  strong  without  effort.  Another  difference  is 
in  the  sentiment  of  the  work.  Thought,  to-day,  is  condemned  to 
bitterness,  to  distress,  to  disasters  which  it  formerly  was  free  from, 
and  the  most  austere  conceptions  of  Michelangelo  are  calm  and 
serene  beside  the  works  of  today.  The  heroes  and  thinkers  of 
the  great  Florentine  were  not  sad  except  through  regret  of  the 
light  they  missed ;  Rodin's  '  Thinker '  never  knew  anything  but 
the  shadow." 

Of  the  paintings,  the  Figaro  critic  singles  out  for  praise  "  Le 
Cherobin,"  by  Jacques  Blanche,  in  which  there  is  found  much 
charm,  grace,  and  beauty,  and  Carolus-Duran's  "  Le  Vieux  Mar- 
chand  d'Eponges  "  (The  Old  Peddler  of  Sponges).  "  This  bizarre 
personage,"  says  the  critic,  "  of  a  wooden  leg  and  hoary  head 
which  makes  one  think  of  Shylock  and  of  Don  Ruy  Gomez,  is.  it 
seems,  a  Spaniard  whom  people  suspect  of  noble  origin  and  a  mil- 
itant past.  O  heroic  days !  Don  Quixote,  conquered,  having 
been  reduced  to  peddling  sponges  for  a  living  !  Carolus-Duran, 
having  given  us  a  fine  piece  of  painting,  has  at  the  same  time  ex- 
pressed infinite  sadness  and  bitter  resignation."  Whistler,  Eu- 
gene Carri^re,  and  Bernard  have  new  works  of  note,  and  the  great 
influence  of  the  first-named  artist  on  the  great  majority  of  the 
younger  men  is  significant.  Many  imitate  him,  others  have  tried 
to  surpass  him,  and  neither  of  these  groups  has  succeeded. — 
Translation  viade/or  The  Literary  Digest. 


The  following  brief  cliaracterization  of  Carlyle  by  Charles  Reade  is  given  in 
Mr.  John  Coleman's  recent  "  Life"  of  the  novelist :  "  Carlyle  was  a  Johnsonian 
pedant,  bearish,  Ixiorish,  bumptious,  egotistical  and  atrabilious.  His  Teutonic 
English  was  barbarous  and  cacophonous  ;  yet,  notwithstanding,  every  line  he 
wrote  was  permeated  with  vigor  and  sincerity,  and  his  '  Cromwell'  is  a  memorial 
of  two  great  men — the  hero  and  the  author." 
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SCIENCE    AND    INVENTION. 


AOW  PLANT  WOUNDS   HEAL. 

■\1  70UNDS  are  as  dangerous  to  a  vegetable  as  to  an  animal 
*  •  organism,  for  in  both  cases  they  ser\-e  as  places  of  en- 
trance for  injurious  bacteria.  Yet  no  plant  or  tree  reaches  matur- 
ity without  many  accidents  that  result  in  such  wounds.  How  do 
they  protect  themselves?  This  subject  is  treated  in  77/1?  Plant 
Wojld  by  C.  E.  Waters,  who  says: 

"  Perhaps  we  do  not  always  remember,  when  we  go  into  the 
woods,  that  the  trees  with  tall,  clean  trunks  were  not  always  so 
smooth  and  lofty,  but  started  as  small  plants  with  branches  near 
the  ground.  How  is  it,  then,  that  there  is  so  little  evidence  of 
those  old  branches  when  they  grow  larger?  The  tree  must  be 
able,  in  some  way  or  other,  to  get  rid  of  them  without  injur}'  to  it- 
self. This  requires  breaking  the  branch  in  some  way,  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  perhaps  the  greatest  danger  to  which  a  plant  or  ani- 
mal can  be  exposed  is  a  wound  by  means  of  which  bacteria  may 
enter  and  cause  blood-poisoning  or  decay,  as  the  case  may  be. 
Every  healthy  organism,  whether  plant  or  animal,  is  able  to  resist 
such  attacks  for  some  time,  which  is  not  a  bad  thing  for  the  bac- 
teria, as  otherwise  it  would  be  like  the  bear  living  by  sucking  its 
own  paws — there  would  soon  be  nothing  but  bacteria  left  to  feed 
on  one  another.  In  our  own  bodies  we  have  the  white  blood-cor- 
puscles whose  function  it  is  to  destroy  any  bacteria  that  may  find 
an  entrance  into  the  blood.  In  some  diseases  infected  spots  are 
shut  off  from  the  rest  of  the  body  by  layers  of  resistant  tissue  that 
keep  the  '  germs  "  from  getting  into  the  general  circulation,  and  in 
time  causes  their  destruction  from  lack  of  food.  Plants  do  not 
have  white  corpuscles,  but  it  is  certain  that  they  have  some  means 
of  resisting  such  attacks. 

"  Perhaps  the  simplest  way  of  keeping  out  bacteria  would  be  the 
drying  of  the  tissues  around  the  wound,  and  we  find  that  this  takes 
place  frequently.  The  hard,  dry  cell-walls  do  not  easily  yield 
nourishment  to  the  '  germs,"  as  we  know  from  the  length  of  time 
seasoned  timber  lasts.  Cellulose,  which  is  the  principal  constitu- 
ent of  the  cell-walls,  is  closely  related  to  sugar,  starch,  glucose, 
and  a  number  of  gums ;  but  it  is  much  more  resistant  to  the  action 
of  chemicals,  and  digestive  fluids  do  not  readily  dissolve  it. 
When  the  wound  is  fresh,  there  is  a  greater  chance  that  the  cellu- 
lose may  be  eaten  away.  After  drying  it  resists  the  attacks  long 
enough  to  give  the  plant  an  opportunity  to  strengthen  its  defenses. 
Among  many  cryptogamous  plants  this  is  the  sole  method  of  pro- 
tection, while  only  a  few  phanerogams  depend  on  it  alone.  As  a 
rule,  they  produce  a  layer  of  '  wound-cork  "  that  cuts  off  the  in- 
jured spot  from  the  underlying  parts  of  the  stem.  This  is  nearlj^ 
a  complete  cure  in  the  case  of  the  more  tender  parts.  Woody 
stems  form  a  '  callus  '  by  the  growth  of  the  surrounding  cells  that 
afterward  form  a  corky  laj-er.  The  new  wood  gradually  spreads 
over  the  wound  until  the  edges  meet  and  coalesce.  Outwardly  it 
seems  as  if  there  had  been  no  harm  done,  but  the  injured  cells  in- 
side remain  brown  and  dead,  and  can  be  seen  until  the  decay  of 
the  tree,  by  cutting  into  the  wood. 

"  When  a  thin  section  of  the  '  wound  wood  "  is  examined  under 
the  microscope,  it  is  seen  to  be  made  up  of  nearly  cubical  cells 
that  are  quite  unlike  the  usual  elongated  cells  of  normal  wood. 
As  the  tree  increases  in  diameter,  these  wound-cells  become  more 
and  more  like  those  of  uninjured  wood." 

The  strongly  smelling  ethereal  oils,  secreted  by  special  glands 
in  many  plants,  play  a  part,  we  are  lold.  in  warding  off  enemies 
that  might  otherwise  use  them  for  food.  The  gums  and  resins  that 
occur  in  similar  canals  and  receptacles  throughout  the  plant  per- 
form their  chief  office  in  flowing  out  and  covering  up  wounds,  and 
in  this  way  preventing  the  entrance  of  injurious  fungi  or  bacteria- 
Cherry-tree  gum.  says  Mr.  Waters,  is  familiar  to  all.  and  the  resin 
on  pines  and  the  related  trees  will  keep  away  almost  "anything,  in- 
cluding bacteria,  but  a  small  boy  with  climbing  proclivities.  He 
goes  on : 

"  The  subject  was  suggested  by  seeing  some  peculiar  lumps  on 
the  tnmks  of  beeches.  There  seemed  to  be  no  especial  reason  for 
their  p.-esence  until  it  was  noticed  that  nearly  every  one  had  either 
a  dead  twig  protruding  from  it  or  showed  some  sign  to  indicate 


that  one  had  been  there.  It  is  evident  that  a  dead  branch  is  in 
reality  a  serious  kind  of  wound,  for  the  decaying  wood  is  in  such 
close  connection  with  the  main  stem  that  there  is  great  danger  of 
the  infection  being  communicated  to  the  whole  plant.  When  the 
dead  branch  breaks  off  close  to  the  trunk,  the  problem  is  practi- 
cally the  same  as  when  the  bark  is  injured,  and  new  wood  is 
formed  around  and  over  the  stump  and  finally  encloses  it.  Many 
of  the  '  knots  '  seen  in  lumber  are  simply  these  old  branches  that 
were  enclosed  in  this  way.  They  are  darker  than  the  surrounding 
wood  because  they  were  exposed  and  had  begun  to  decay.  The 
lumps  on  the  beeches  showed  what  efforts  the  trees  were  making 
to  cover  the  tiny  dead  branches.  In  some  cases  they  were  so  suc- 
cessful that  there  was  nothing  on  the  surface  to  show  that  a  twig 
was  underneath.  But  when  they  were  cut  open  it  was  all  plain 
enough,  and  a  little  search  revealed  all  stages,  from  twigs  not  yet 
buried  to  those  with  the  tip  still  showing,  and  then  the  final  step 
when  all  trace  was  gone.  In  the  course  of  time  the  knobs  disap- 
pear, and  there  is  nothing  to  show  that  they  had  ever  been  there, 

except  when  we  cut  into  the  wood  and  see  the  '  knot.' 

"  The  beech  is  not  the  only  tree  that  gets  rid  of  its  superfluous 
branches,  tho  we  do  not  often  see  trees  with  such  knobs  as  we 
have  described.  When  a  tree  grows  in  the  open,  it  may  have  low 
branches  in  a  healthy  condition ;  but  wherever  they  are  crowded 
together  the  lower  ones  die.  They  are  unable  to  receive  enough 
light,  and  the  upper  ones  do  the  work  for  the  entire  tree.  As  fast 
as  they  die  and  drop  off,  the  scar  is  covered,  as  we  have  seen. 
Failure  to  do  this  properly  and  soon  enough  results  in  permanent 
injur}-,  and  the  decayed  portion  spreads  down  through  the  trunk, 
giving  in  time  a  hollow." 


POPULAR   NATURAL  SCIENCE. 

nPHE  controversy  that  has  arisen  over  a  number  of  the  recent 
■*■  popular  "  animal  books  "  still  rages.  The  chief  matter  in 
controversy  appears  to  be  the  works  of  William  J.  Long,  and  the 
veteran  writer  of  outdoor  books,  John  Burroughs,  is  the  chief  at- 
torney for  the  plaintiff.  A  large  number  of  trained  naturalists  pro- 
test, with  Mr.  Burroughs,  that  the  stories  of  Mr.  Long  and  others 
of  his  school  are  either  absolutely  false  or  greatly  exaggerated  and 
untrue  to  nature,  and  that  they  must  be  read,  if  at  all,  precisely  as 
one  would  read  a  fairy  tale.  On  the  other  hand,  these  writers 
have  some  able  champions.  One  on  each  side  contributes  to 
Science  (April  15),  and  extracts  from  their  articles  will  give  a  fair 
idea  of  the  state  of  the  controversy.  Mr.  \V.  F.  Ganong,  of  Smith 
College,  refers  particularly  in  his  contribution  to  the  works  of  Mr. 
Long  and  of  C.  G.  D.  Roberts.  The  cause  of  their  popularity,  he 
says,  is  easily  found:  "it  consists  in  this,  that  they  tell  about  ani- 
mals, not  as  they  are,  but  as  people  like  to  think  they  are." 
Further : 

"To  accomphsh  this  end,  they  have  had  to  cut  loose  from  the 
trammels  of  fact  which  hampered  their  predectessors,  and  have 
given  their  imaginations  full  play,  thus  producing  fascinating 
works  of  fiction  disguised  as  natural  histor}-.  It  is.  however,  this 
disguise  which  constitutes  the  chief  ground  of  criticism  against 
these  works.  We  all  agree  that  the  use  of  animals  as  the  heroes 
of  romances  is  perfectly  legitimate,  but  if  .such  works  pretend  also 
to  be  accurate  natural  history,  they  unfairly  deceive  their  readers 
and  dishonestly  claim  a  position  to  which  they  have  no  real  title. 
It  happens  unfortunately  that  the  works  of  both  Mr.  Long  and 
Mr.  Roberts  are  widely  accepted  as  accurate  in  their  natural  his- 
tory by  the  great  majority  of  readers.  Mr.  Long  positively  claims 
that  all  he  writes  is  accurate  fact  based  on  his  personal  observa- 
tion, while  Mr.  Roberts  allows  an  extensive  personal  knowledge 
of  animals  to  be  inferred,  and  takes  no  steps  to  correct  this  pop- 
ular error 

"  The  aggregate  of  Mr.  Long's  reported  obser\-ations,  both  as 
to  quantity  and  character,  is  such  that  if  all  he  reports  is  true,  he 
has  seen  more  widely  into  animal  life  than  all  other  students  of 
animal  habits  taken  together.  This  I  am  not  prepared  to  believe, 
especially  in  the  light  of  the  tone  of  his  own  writings,  which  seem 
to  me  to  show  that  he  possesses  neither  the  temperament  nor  the 
training  essential  to  a  di.sinterested  obser\-er.  I  have  no  proof, 
with  the  single  exception  noted  below,  that  any  individual  state- 
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ment  of  Mr.  Long's  is  untrue,  but  an  experience  in  the  New  Bruns- 
wick wilderness  at  least  as  great  as  Mr.  Long's  has  given  me  such 
a  knowledge  of  the  difficulties  of  observing  wild  animals  in  their 
native  haunts  that  I  can  not  believe  that  any  man  has  had  all  of 
the  remarkable  experiences  reported  by  Mr.  Long.  Furthermore, 
the  one  case  in  which  I  happen  to  know  personally  the  evidence 
on  which  Mr.  Long  bases  a  statement  does  not  allow  me  to  enter- 
tain a  high  regard  for  his  accuracy.  .  .  .  Mr.  Long's  books  un- 
doubtedly contain  a  great  deal  of  valuable  fact,  but  this  is  so 
mixed  with  matter  that  can  not  possibly  be  accepted  simply  on 
Mr.  Long's  statement,  that  it  makes  his  works  practically  value- 
less for  any  scientific  purpose. 

"  Mr.  Roberts.  I  believe,  nowhere  makes  any  claim  that  the  nat- 
ural history  basis  for  his  animal  writings  rests  on  personal  knowl- 
edge, but  that  is  the  impression  left  with  the  reader,  and  Mr. 
Roberts  takes  no  steps  to  set  him  right.  .  .  .  His  knowledge  of 
New  Brunswick  animals  has  been  gained  chiefly  in  the  public 
libraries,  museums,  and  menageries  of  New  York  City ;  his  ma- 
terial is  hence  mostly  second-hand,  and  it  is  unfair  to  his  readers 
that  they  should  be  given  the  impression  that  these  works   are 

founded  on  a  personal  knowledge  of  the  animals  described 

"  So  opposite  are  the  standpoints  from  which  the  scientific  and 
the  literary  man  view  animal  life,  and  so  entirely  indifferent  are 
they  to  one  another's  standards  that  the  two  are  not  only  nearly 
impossible  to  one  person,  but  they  are  well-nigh  mutually  exclu- 
sive. The  charm  of  the  study  to  the  man  of  science  is  the  triumph 
of  demonstrating  the  truth.  He  makes  this  his  sole  standard,  as 
it  is  his  sole  reward.  Slowly,  patiently,  laboriously,  indifferent  to 
popular  opinion  as  to  popular  applause,  he  makes  his  resistless 
advances,  testing  and  proving  each  step  before  a  second  is  made. 
He  naturally  has  little  regard,  therefore,  for  showy  leaps  from 
scanty  fact  to  sensational  generalization,  and  he  has  no  respect  at 
all  for  a  pretense  of  scientific  knowledge  not  based  upon  an  honest 
foundation.  The  literary  man.  especially  the  new  nature  writer, 
seems  to  view  nature  chiefly  in  the  light  of  a  fresh  supply  of  liter- 
ary material,' and  he  values  her  phenomena  in  proportion  to  their 
adaptability  for  interesting  and  clever  treatment.  To  him  the 
truth  is  not  of  first  importance,  and  imagination  is  allowed  to  im- 
prove upon  nature  whenever  she  can  thereby  be  made  more  avail- 
able for  literary  uses.  All  this  may  be  legitimate  in  hterature,  but 
works  thus  inspired  should  not  expect  to  be  accepted  also  as  sci- 
ence, nor  should  they  pretend  to  an  authority  they  do  not  possess." 

The  writer  who  champions  Mr.  Long  is  Ellen  Hayes,  who  par- 
ticularly objects  to  recent  ridicule  of  an  account  by  that  writer  of 
how  a  woodcock  treated  a  broken  leg.  This  treatment  of  Mr. 
Long,  she  asserts,  is  based  on  misconception,  and  is  typical  of 
much  of  the  criticism  of  his  work.     She  writes  : 

"  Mr.  Long  [Mi.ss  Hayes  quotes  the  critic  as  saying]  '  virtually 
clauTis  that  a  woodcock  not  only  has  an  understanding  of  the  theory 
of  casts  as  adapted  to  fractured  limbs,  but  is  able  to  apply  this 
knowledge  in  practise.  The  bird  is  represented  as  knowing  the 
qualities  of  clay  and  mud,  their  lack  of  cohesion  unless  mixed  with 
fibrous  substances,  their  tendency  to  harden  on  exposure  to  the  air, 
and  to  disintegrate  in  water.'  '  His  woodcock  is  familiar  with  the 
theories  of  bone  formation  and  regeneration — in  a  word,  with  osteo- 
genesis." ■  He  divines  the  functions  of  the  periosteum,'  etc.  Instead 
of  claiming  anything  of  the  kind,  Mr.  Long  tells  us  in  simple  lan- 
guage what  he  has  seen,  offering  neither  inferences  nor  generaliza- 
tions. It  is  his  critic.  Mr.  Wheeler,  who  '  virtually  '  affirms  that 
a  woodcock  could  not  apply  mud  to  a  broken  leg  without  a  knowl- 
edge of  surgery;  and  it  is  much  as  if  he  should  say  that  a  man 
who  blows  on  his  fingers  to  warm  them  or  on  his  tea  to  cool  it  has 
a  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  thermodynamics  and  is  ready  to  dis- 
cuss entropy  or  an  indicator  diagram.  It  is  the  merest  common- 
place fact  that  in  order  to  avoid  danger,  to  lessen  pain,  to  save 
life,  to  gain  pleasure,  human  beings  are  constantly  performing  acts 
the  underlying  principles  of  which  they  understand  scarcely  any 
better  than  a  woodcock  understands  the  principles  of  surgery. 
This  difference  between  what  may  be  expected  of  man  and  of  a 
bird  is  probably  one  of  the  recondite  features  of  Mr.  Wheeler's 
animal  psychology.  If  this  '.serious  student'  means  that  action 
apparently  or  really  intelligent  on  the  part  of  animals  implies  .sci- 
entific training  and  knowledge  and  accounts  of  such  action  are, 
therefore,  to  be  contemptuously  dismissed  as  '  untrue,'  he  has 
taken  ground  which  lie  will  undoubtedly  be  left  to  occupy  alone. 
One  wonders  that  he  has  not  long  since  exposed  Mr.  Darwin. 


The  books  of  the  master  naturalist  are  full  of  anecdotes  that,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Wheeler,  must  be  discredited.  For  instance,  there 
is  the  delightful  one  of  the  motherly  baboon  who  stole  young  dogs 
and  cats  which  she  continually  carried  about.  'An  adopted  kitten 
scratched  this  affectionate  baboon,  who  certainly  had  a  fine  intel- 
lect, for  she  was  much  astonished  at  being  scratched,  and  imme- 
diately examined  the  kitten's  feet,  and  without  more  ado  bit  off 
the  claws  '  ('  The  Descent  of  Man.'  chap.  iii.).  Why  does  not  Mr. 
Wheeler  rise  up  and  say  that  Darwin  '  virtually  claims '  that  the 
baboon  was  familiar  with  the  '  Novum  Organum '  and  the  '  Posi- 
tive Philosophy."  and  further  say  that  this  anecdote  is  a  specimen 
of  the  '  drivel  in  which  animals  are  humanized  beyond  all  recogni- 
tion.'" 


DO   WE,   OR   DO   WE   NOT,    EAT  TOO   MUCH? 

"T^HE  prevalent  idea  that  most  of  us  eat  to  excess  has  been  ex- 
-■•  amined  by  The  Medical  Record,  which  announces  editorially 
that  in  its  judgment  the  charge  is  not  proven— in  fact,  it  asserts,  it 
may  be  that  the  reverse  is  the  case.  The  subject  has  been 
brought  up  afresh  by  the  recent  series  of  experiments  conducted 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Sheffield  Scientific  School  of  Yale  to 
determine  whether  the  average  human  being  does  not  overeat. 
Prof.  Russell  H.  Chittenden,  the  director  of  the  school,  read  a 
paper  before  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Washington 
on  April  20,  in  which  he  stated  his  conclusion  that  the  average 
healthy  man  eats  from  two  to  three  times  as  much  as  he  needs  to 
keep  him  in  perfect  physical  health  and  vigor.  Says  The  Medical 
Record  in  its  discussion  of  the  matter  : 

"  The  experiments  were  made  on  three  classes  of  men,  several 
professors  of  the  school,  some  students,  and  a  squad  of  United 
.States  soldiers.  In  nearly  all  the  tests,  meat  was  gradually  re- 
duced, with  little  if  any  increase  in  starch  and  other  foods.  No 
fixed  regimen  was  required  in  any  case,  the  endeavor  being  to  sat- 
isfy the  appetite  of  each  subject.  The  experiments,  which  lasted 
a  period  of  from  six  months  to  nearly  a  year,  ended  a  short  time 
ago,  when,  according  to  Professor  Chittenden,  all  his  subjects 
were  in  the  best  of  health.  Their  weight  in  some  cases  was  al- 
most exactly  the  same  as  when  the  experiments  were  begun,  and 
in  some  slightly  lower.  Their  bodily  vigor  was  greater  and  their 
strength  was  much  greater,  partially  owing  to  their  regular  phys- 
ical exercises  during  the  experiments,  and  partially  due,  Professor 
Chittenden  believes,  to  the  smaller  amount  of  food  eaten.  The 
daily  consumption  of  food  at  the  close  of  the  experiments  was 
much  less  than  the  recognized  standard,  and  from  a  third  to  a  half 
as  much  as  the  average  man  eats. 

"  It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  overeating  is  distinctly  harmful  to 
health.  .  .  .  The  ordinary  healthy  person  may  also  eat  in  excess 
of  his  real  need.  .  .  .  Such  instances,  however,  occur  mainly 
among  those  who  can  afford  to  eat  whatever  they  may  desire. 
Their  number  is  not  so  large  as  some  would  have  us  believe,  even 
in  these  days  of  vaunted  prosperity.  .  .  .  The  majority  of  the  in- 
habitants of  the  world  who  earn  their  bread  by  the  sweat  of  tlieir 
brow  can  not  spare  out  of  their  wages  sufficient  to  enable  them  to 
gratify  their  eating  propensities,  but  are  compelled  to  live  frugally. 
Many  of  these  do  not  consume  enough  nourishing  food,  and  it 
would  be  to  their  physical  and  mental  advantage  if  they  partook 
of  a  more  gene'"ous  diet. 

"Again,  good  cooking,  suitable  food,  and  avoidance  of  mo- 
notony in  diet,  are  just  as  important  factors  in  the  pre.servation  of 
'  the  sound  mind  in  the  sound  body  '  as  is  the  quantity  of  food 
con.sumed.  Variety  is  the  spice  of  life  and  without  the  .savor  of 
change,  food  does  not  work  the  good  expected  of  it.  At  the  .same 
time  the  diet  should  be  wholesome  and  plain,  and  the  canned  and 
preserved  foods,  which  are  so  prominent  features  in  the  cuisine  of 
modern  civilization,  should  be  avoided  as  far  as  is  po.ssible.  In 
the  United  .States  and  in  (ireat  Britain  the  population  do  not  re- 
quire to  be  warned  so  much  against  the  ill  effects  of  overeating,  as 
against  non-nutritive  and  deleterious  food  and  bad  cooking. 

"  The  conclusions  reached  by  Professor  Chittenden  are  interest- 
ing, but  prove  nothing  definitely.  If  he  is  of  the  opinion  that  tlie 
deductions  to  be  drawn  from  the  investigations  are  that  the  daily 
rations  of  the  average  person  should  be  cut  down,  experienece 
would  seem  to  be  against  his  point  of  view.  L^nderfed  nations 
have  never  been  in  the  forefront  of  civilization,  but  have  always' 
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been  the  easy  prey  of  those  peoples  who  have  been  able  to  satisfy 
thoroughly  the  cravings  of  their  stomachs.  The  matter  is  of  little 
concern  to  the  average  person,  but  touches  closely  the  well-to-do 
individual. 

"  The  problem  of  what  to  eat  and  how  to  cook  food  is  of  greater 
moment  than  the  question  of  overeating.  An  editorial  in  Tlie 
British  Medical  Journal  of  a  recent  date  states  the  situation  aptly 
in  the  following  words :  '  What  to  eat  and  what  to  drink  will  al- 
ways be  decided  by  national  custom  and  individual  preference. 
so  far  as  the  public  is  concerned,  but  both  maybe  influenced  in 
the  right  direction  by  the  guidance  of  skilled  medical  opinion.'  " 


ball  is  rolled  to  a  cone  on  a  small  slab  of  iron.  Then  it  is  iianded 
to  a  man  seated  in  a  low  wooden  chair  having  long  arms.  He 
gives  a  little  puff  through  the  pipe,  rolls  the  pipe  on  the  arms  of 
the  chair  and  then  it  is  ready  for  the  master  workmen.    The  blow- 


THE   HARNESSING   OF   LIGHTNING. 

WHEN  we  wish  to  speak  figuratively  of  our  achievements  in 
electricity,  we  are  accustomed  to  boast  that  we  have 
"  tamed  the  lightning,"  or  something  of  the  kind.  But  in  reality 
we  have  done  no  such  thing.  Lightning  is  a  well-known  natural 
electrical  phenomenon ;  but  the  electricity  that  we  use  is  drawn 
from  another  source— it  was  "tame"  to  start  with.  To  catch  a 
lightning  discharge  and  reduce  its  voltage  so  that  it  may  be  utilized 
is  a  different  matter.  The  Electrical  Re^new  suggests  that  tlie  re- 
sult might  not  be  worth  the  trouble.     It  says  : 

"  Ever  since  Franklin's  kite  was  sent  upon  its  famous  flight  cer- 
tain optimistic  individuals  have  thought  that  this  pretty  experi- 
ment was  the  key  to  untold  power  and  wealth.  The  tumult  caused 
by  a  .severe  thunder-storm  has  evidently  led  them  to  believe  that 
vast  quantities  of  electricity  are  tumbling  around  in  the  upper  air. 
and  to  render  these  available  to  man  needs  but  some  method  of 
tapping  the  invisible  reservoir.  Now,  Rowland  said  that  the 
quantity  of  electricity  taking  part  in  a  flash  of  lightning  could  be 
collected  on  a  thimble;  but  the  handling  and  restraining  of  this 
thimbleful  of  electricity  present  a  problem  which  few  electrical 
engineers  would  care  to  undertake.  It  is  a  great  acliievement  to 
use  the  water  at  Niagara  to  drive  a  dynamo  ;  but  most  of  us  would 
hesitate  at  the  thought  of  employing  a  stream  of  rifle  bullets  for 
the  same  purpose. 

"  However,  some  men  seem  to  be  more  courageous.  We  are 
told  in  a  recent  despatch  from  the  West  that  the  electricity  running 
wild  above  Pike's  Peak  is  to  be  harnessed  to  drive  trains  on  the 
cog  road.  It  is  said  that  Pike's  Peak  is  the  '  natural  grounding 
spot  for  millions  of  volts  of  electricity  that  would  otherwise  be  dis- 
sipated over  a  large  area.'  To  make  this  inexhaustible  supply 
available,  a  complete  circuit  of  wire  is  to  be  erected  on  poles,  each 
having  at  the  top  a  '  lightning-rod  designed  to  attract  tlie  elec- 
tricity which  plays  about  the  peak  so  fiercely.'  The  electricity 
thus  collected  will  be  conducted  to  a  power-house  and  there  trans- 
formed and  stored.  It  will  then  be  fed  out  to  the  cars  through  a 
double  trolley  circuit,  the  return  circuit  being  necessary  to  prevent 
the  electricity  from  '  grounding  and  thus  burning  out  the  motors.' 
Unfortunately,  the  announcement  of  this  great  undertaking  does 
not  describe  the  method  of  transformation  and  storage,  altho  the 
plans  of  the  station  and  specifications  which,  it  is  said,  are  being 
prepared  should  be  most  interesting  reading.  Another  question 
is.  What  is  to  be  done  with  the  electricity  which  is  continually 
drawn  into  the  system  ?  According  to  the  announcement,  great 
precautions  are  to  be  taken  to  prevent  it  from  getting  to  the 
ground  ;  but  as  it  continues  to  accumulate  in  the  storage  depart- 
ment, a  point  must  eventually  be  reached  where  something  will 
have  to  '  bust.'  " 


How  Thermometer-Tubes  are  Made.— The  manu- 
facture of  thermometer-tubes  is  thus  illustrated  and  described  in 
Popular  Mechanics  : 

"  Few  people  looking  at  the  fragile  little  thermometer-tubes 
think  or  know  anything  of  the  process  by  which  they  are  made, 
and  yet  there  are  few  places  more  interesting  than  a  glass  factory. 
When  the  raw  material  is  brought  to  the  factor)-,  it  goes  into  clay 
pots  within  the  crucible  and  remains  there  thirty  hours  at  least. 
When  it  has  become  a  molten  mass,  it  is  ready  for  use.  A  long 
blowpipe  is  thrust  into  the  vivid  pool  of  glass,  twirled  a  moment, 
and  then  withdrawn,  bearing  at  its  end  a  small  glowing  ball.    This 


GLASSBLOWERS    BLOWING   THERMOMETER   TUBES. 
Courtesy  of  Popular  Mechanics  (Chicago). 

ing  requires  great  skill  and  the  long  slender  tubes  stretch  out  be- 
tween the  two  workers  in  an  incredibly  short  time.  A  touch  of 
cold  iron  severs  the  glass  from  the  blowpipe  and  the  finished  tubes 
are  taken  to  the  annealing  oven,  where  they  pass  by  gradation  from 
the  intense  heat  to  comparative  coolness." 


WIRELESS   TELEGRAPHY    IN    WAR. 

'"P'HE  recent  prohibition  by  the  Russians  of  the  use  of  wireless 
-■■  telegraphy  in  the  war  with  Japan,  e.specially  their  announce- 
ment that  correspondents  using  it  will  be  considered  as  spies  and 
treated  accordingly,  is  widely  commented  upon  in  the  technical 
press.  It  is  considered  unreasonable  by  The  Western  Electrician 
(Chicago,  April  23),  which  says  editorially  : 

"  Space  telegraphy  has  been  in  existence  for  seven  years  at  least, 
and  it  seems  strange  that,  without  previous  warning,  the  Russian 
Government  should  suddenly  conclude  that  correspondents  using 
the  wireless  .system  at  the  seat  of  war  are  spies  and  announce  that 
their  despatch-boats  are  liable  to  seizure  as  prizes  of  war 

".So  far  as  is  known  the  only  installation  of  space  telegraphy  for 
the  purpo.se  of  newspaper  correspondence  in  the  present  war  is 
that  on  the  London  Times'  steamer  Haiviun.  The  special  corre- 
spondent of  that  paper  for  some  time  has  been  cruising  in  the  Yel- 
low Sea,  communicating  from  a  British  ship  with  British  territory 
at  Wei-Hai-W^ei  by  means  of  instruments  of  which  the  ownership 
is  British  and  the  patent  American.  It  is  the  De  Forest  appa- 
ratus that  is  used,  as  shown  in  the  account  published  in  The  West- 
ern Electrician  last  week  :  and  it  is  no  wonder  tliat  both  the  com- 
pany owning  the  patents  and  the  London  Times  have  vigorously 
protested  against  the  arbitrary  order  of  the  Ru.ssian  Government. 
So  far  as  the  American  company  is  concerned,  the  .State  Depart- 
ment has  taken  the  protest  under  consideration  ;  but,  following 
the  almost  unbroken  practise,  it  probably  will  decline  to  take  any 
action  on  a  hypothetical  case.  If  an  American  citizen  is  arrested 
by  the  Russian  officials,  the  .State  Department  will  lay  down  a  line 
of  policy  to  meet  this  novel  departure  in  international  law.  It  is 
realized  that  newspaper  correspondents  using  space  telegraphy 
from  the  neighborhood  of  naval  operations  might  unwittingly  give 
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information  of  great  value  to  the  enemy,  whose  vessels  being  also 
equipped  with  space-telegraph  instruments  might  readily  take  up 
messages  sent  to  a  shore  station.  Ikit.  of  course,  there  is  nothing 
to  prevent  the  Russians  from  sending  out  wireless  messages  of 
their  own.  if  they  are  enterprising  enough,  which,  being  inter- 
cepted by  the  Japanese,  would  lead  the  latter  to  false  conckisions. 
There  is  no  witchcraft  about  .space  telegraphy,  and  in  singling  it 
out  for  such  severe  and  special  penalties  the  Russians  appear  to 
exceed  the  bounds  of  reason.  However,  the  Russians  may  have 
some  particular  cause  of  complaint  which  does  not  yet  appear,  and 
the  future  development  of  the  onslaught  on  wireless  enterprise  will 
be  awaited  with  interest." 

On  the  other  hand.  The  Electrical  World  and  Engineer  (S^w 
York.  April  23)  admits  that  the  manifesto  is  not  only  justifiable, 
b[Ut  timely.     Says  this  paper : 

"  It  is  well  that  we  should  understand  that  modem  war  is  neither 
a,  golf  match  nor  a  yacht  race,  and  that  whosoever  intrudes  upon  it 
does  so  at  his  peril.  We  presume  that  there  will  be  protests  about 
the  liberty  of  the  press,  the  rights  of  neutrals,  and  Muscovite  bar- 
barism ;  but  the  fact  remains  that,  altho  the  introduction  of  wire- 
less telegraphy  has  introduced  a  new  and  important  feature  into 
war  correspondence.  Russia  is  apparently  well  within  the  rights 
insured  to  belligerents  by  the  ordinary  precedents,  or  absence  of 
them,  which  make  up  the  body  of  international  law.  That  the 
protest  has  come  from  Russia  rather  than  Japan  is  simply  an  indi- 
cation that  the  former,  under  the  sting  of  defeat  and  disaster,  feels 
more  acutely  the  necessity  for  it.  We  should  much  dislike  to  be 
oji  board  a  press  boat  which  had  been  warned  off  from  dogging 
the  fidgety  fleet  of  the  genial  and  versatile  Admiral  Togo.  There 
has  been  no  proclamation,  but  a  twelve-inch  projectile  is  quite 
sptificiently  exterminator}-,  and  it  is  not  always  easy  to  distinguish 
signals  in  a  bad  light.  In  point  of  fact,  the  Japanese  regulations 
for  war  correspondents  are  quite  as  drastic  as  the  Russian,  and 
neither  are  unusually  or  objectionably  severe  from  the  standpoint 
of  international  law.  They  are  stricter  than  those  in  vogue  here 
during  the  Spanish  fracas,  but  one  of  the  weakest  points  in  our 
militar>r  and  naval  system  is  the  undue  weight  given  to  impertinent 
and  incompetent 'public"  opinion." 


TO    DYE  SILK   WITHIN   THE   SILKWORM. 

THE  problem  of  producing  colored  silk  by  feeding  dyestuffs  to 
the  silkwonn  has  engaged  the  attention  of  silk-producers  for 
over  half  a  century.  Reports  of  success  have  been  various,  but 
we  are  now  assured  by  a  French  experimenter,  M.  C.  de  Labonne- 
fon.  that  the  feat  is  possible,  tho  not  with  all  colors  and  not  with 
every  variety  of  worm.  To  make  it  commercially  practicable  is, 
of  course,  another  thing.  Says  M.  de  Labonnefon  in  Cosmos 
(Paris) : 

"Is  it  possible  to  give  to  silk,  while  yet  in  the  bodies  of  the 
worms  that  secrete  it,  a  determinate  color?  This  question  must 
excite  the  curiosity  of  all  experimenters.  The  coloring  not  being 
simply  exterior,  but  affecting  each  molecule  of  the  .substance  .  .  . 
we  might  hope  in  this  way  to  obtain  indestructible  tints. 

"About  1841,3  resident  of  Lyons,  M.  Bonafons,  presented  to 
the  Academy  of  Sciences  greenish-blue  cocoons  and  some  of  a 
slight  rose  tint.  The  first  had  been  spun  by  worms  fed  on  leaves 
of  the  mulberry  powdered  with  indigo.  The  others  were  from 
worms  fed  with  leaves  of  the  same  tree  sprinkled  with  madder. 

"  .Since  this  time  new  experiments  have  been  made,  but  the  re- 
sults have  been  more  or  less  doubtful.  Some  investigators,  like 
E.  Blanchard,  have  shown  the  pre.sence  of  the  coloring-matter  in 
the  blood  of  the  worm  and  have  followed  it  through  the  walls  of 
the  silk-producing  apparatus:  but,  on  the  other  hand.  Joly,  in  a 
report  to  the  Academy  of  .Sciences,  demonstrated  that  colored 
cocoons  could  be  obtained  by  passing  the  dye  over  the  worm  at 
tile  nuunent  when  it  was  ready  to  spin.  He  drew  the  apparently 
natural  conclusion  that  the  coloration  of  the  cocoons  was  only  su- 
perficial and  due  to  a  simple  rubbing  of  the  worm,  laden  with  col- 
oring-matter, against  the  cocoon. 

"  Finally,  R.  Dubois,  in  1889-90,  and  L.  Blanc,  in  i89r,  having 
f«l  silkworms  with  leaves  impregnated  with  various  coloring-mat- 
ters—cochineal,  fuchsin.eosin,  methyl  green,  etc.,— found  that  they 
could  obtain  colored  cocoons  only  when  these  colors  were  used  in 
the  state  of  powder,  and  dissection  of  the  worms  showed  that  in 


the  silk-producing  apparatus  the  silk  had  kept  its  normal  tint. 
The  silk  of  the  cocoons  was  colored  only  on  the  outside,  being 
simply  covered,  when  issuing  from  the  spinneret,  with  the  powder 
on  the  worm's  body." 

In  spite  of  these  results,  M.  Labonnefon  asserts  that  the  color- 
ing of  silk  in  the  manner  proposed  is  possible  and  has  been  accom- 
plished, both  by  Messrs.  Levrat  and  Conte.  of  Lyons,  and  by  the 
author.  The  lack  of  success  of  some  experimenters,  according  to 
-M.  de  Labonnefon,  comes  from  the  substances  employed,  which 
do  not  all  pass  with  ease  through  the  tissues  of  the  worm.  From 
these  later  experiments,  we  are  told,  the  following  results  are  evi- 
dent : 

"It  is  quite  possible  to  pass  a  coloring-matter  from  the  digestive 
tube  to  the  silk-glands  through  the  intermediarj-  of  the  blood.  But 
altho  certain  products — neutral  red.  for  instance — pass  easily 
tiirough  the  tissues,  there  are  others,  like  methylene  blue,  that 
traverse  them  with  difficulty.  Still  others,  such  as  picric  acid, 
will  not  pass  through  them  at  all. 

"  We  shall  succeed,  then,  in  giving  to  silk  various  indelible  tints 
when  we  shall  have  found  for  each  one  of  these  tints  a  coloring- 
matter  capable  of  traversing  the  tissues  of  the  silkworm.  But  it  is 
also  1  robable,  according  to  experiments  on  the  natural  coloration 
of  cocoons,  that  certain  kinds  of  worms  can  be  impregnated  by 
colors  that  remain  without  effect  on  other  species. 

"  It  should  l)e  added  that,  to  answer  rigorously  those  critics  who 
believe  in  the  hypothesis  of  a  superficial  coloration  of  the  silk. 
Messrs.  Levrat  and  Conte  caused  subcutaneous  injections  of  neu- 
tral red  to  be  made  into  worms  ready  to  spin.  .  .  .  Worms  thus 
treated  were  instantly  colored  red  and  gave  a  light  pink  silk. 
Probably  multiplied  injections  administered  several  days  before 
tiie  spinning  would  have  given  rise  to  a  completely  red  silk." — 
Translation  made  for  T  u.¥.  Litekarv  Digest. 


SCIENCE    BREVITIES. 

Prok.  11.  F.  OsBORN  sends  to  Xaiurc  (London)  a  photograph  of  the  Tas- 
manian  wolf  taken  by  Mr.  E.  T.  Keller,  illustrating  an  interesting  observation 
made  by  Mr  Keller  that 
in  the  resting  position 
the  stiff  tail  is  used  to 
support  the  animal.  Pro- 
fessor Osborn  remarks : 
'■  1  have  not  seen  this  in- 
teresting fact  recorded 
elsewhere.  It  is,  how- 
ever, possible  that  it  is 
well  known  among  stu- 
dents of  the  habits  of  this 
animal.'' 


POSITION   OF  THE   TASM.'KNIAN   WOLF  WHILE 
RESTING. 


"  From  numerous  and 
extensive  e.xperiments 
made  by  Professor  Pater- 
no  and    reported   in   La 

Tribioia  (Rome),  it  appears."'  says  The  Aiiicr'naii  /«7r«/rJ;-, '"  that  by  adding: 
to  impure  water,  even  that  containing  pathogenic  microbes,  an  extremely  small 
quantity  of  chlorid  of  silver  there  is  accomplished  the  complete  disinfection  of 
the  water.  For  this  purpose  two  milligrams  or  at  most  two  and  one-half  milli- 
grams of  the  chlorid  are  sufficient  absolutely  to  sterilize  a  liter  of  water  and 
to  eliminate  every  danger  of  infection.  The  process  is  so  simple  that  one 
can  not  expect  any  improvement  upon  it  in  the  future;  it  may  be  used  by  any 
one  and  in  every  condition  of  life,  the  sterilization  being  complete  after  a  few 
minutes— ten  at  the  most— and  no  apparatus  being  necessary  beyond  a  small 
vial  with  a  solution  of  chlorid  of  silver.  The  water  keeps  its  flavor  and  all  of  its 
properties  without  modification,  only  undergoing  a  slight  whitening,  which  dis- 
appears after  a  few  hours  of  repose." 

Prof.  R.  M.  Gerkes,  says  ihe  E is. U- be r  '/.c'ltuiig  (January  26),  has  described 
a  series  of  experiments  which  he  undertook  for  the  purpose  of  testing  the  mental 
abilities  of  a  turtle.  For  a  dwelling  the  scientist  g-ave  his  animal  a  sort  of  laby- 
rinth, which  he  made  out  of  a  box  by  setting  up  two  parallel  walls  and  an  ob- 
lique wall,  thus  making  four  rooms.  From  each  one  an  opening  led  into  the  room, 
adjoining,  but  so  that  the  single  openings  did  not  stand  opp-osite  one  anotlier. 
When  the  animal  was  placed  in  the  outermost  division  at  the  li-ft,  then,  in  order 
to  come  to  the  outermost  division  at  the  right  where  its  bed  was  placed  in 
shadow,  it  was  obliged  to  describe  a  W.  Before  the  animal  recognized  the  direct 
way,  the  journey  required  a  rather  a  long  time  and  the  turtle  took  many  a  round- 
about course.  Nevertheless,  it  learned  the  direct  road  with  comparative  <iiiick- 
ness  and  at  each  new  attempt  came  more  swiftly  to  its  destination.  .At  the  first 
trial,  the  animal  strayed  restlessly  about  in  all  directions  for  thirty-five  miinites 
till  at  last  it  found  its  nest,  in  which  it  rested  two  hours.  At  the  second  trial,  tlie 
turtle  arrived  at  its  objective  point  after  fifteen  minutes.  At  the  third  trial,  the 
journey  lasted  only  five  minutes,  while  at  the  fourth  trial  tlie  turtle  lost  its  way 
but  once,  and  reached  the  nest  in  three  and  one-half  minutes.  After  this  trial 
it  seldom  took  a  roundabout  course.  The  briefest  time  in  which  it  arrived  at  its 
resting-place  was  three  minutes."  —  Translation  tnade  for  The  Liter.\ry 
Digest, 
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WHAT   DOES    MODERN    THEOLOGY    MAKE    OF 

THE    BIBLE? 

A  CLEAR-CUT  statement  on  this  much-discussed  question, 
by  a  leading  representative  of  modem  theology.  Professor 
Lobstein,  of  the  University  of  Strassburg.  is  found  in  that  new 
and  excellent  repertoire  of  theological  discussion,  Die  Studier- 
stube,  of  Stuttgart  (vol.  ii.,  No.  4),  whence  we  translate  and  con- 
dense as  follows : 

The  old  method  of  interpreting  the  Scriptures  was  based  on  a 
mechanical  theory  of  verbal  inspiration,  and  was  characterized  by 
dogmatical  prejudices,  polemical  onesidedness,  and  atomistic  sep- 
aration of  individual  statements  or  teachings.  The  new  and  mod- 
ern method  is  the  strictly  historical  inteipretation  of  the  Sacred 
Scriptures.  Based  upon  the  principles  of  the  Reformation,  but 
only  fully  developed  in  our  own  times,  this  historical  method  is 
based  upon  ideas  that  are  in  deadly  hostility  to  the  old  theory  of 
inspiration,  or,  in  fact,  to  any  divine  inspiration,  demanding  that 
the  books  of  the  Bible  be  judged  by  exactly  the  same  literary  and 
historical  rules  and  canons  that  obtain  in  the  investigations  of  any 
of  the  literary  remains  of  antiquity.  The  same  laws  prevail  here 
that  are  applied  in  the  investigation  of  a  Thucydides  or  a  Sopho- 
cles. The  idea  is  to  explain  a  book  on  the  basis  of  the  spirit  of 
its  own  times  and  to  feel  its  influence  and  teachings  in  exactly  the 
same  way  in  which  these  were  felt  by  the  original  readers.  The 
object  to  be  gained  is  to  secure  a  picture  of  the  real  religious  de- 
velopment that  is  portrayed  in  these  books,  and  that  too  in  con- 
nection with  the  teachings  of  the  new  science  of  comparative  re- 
ligion, since  it  is  now  recognized  that  the  Biblical  religion  is  not 
an  absolutely  unique  product,  but  has  been  developed  in  more  or 
less  close  connection  with  the  religious  belief  of  the  Oriental  peo- 
ples and  of  Greece. 

That  the  result  secured  by  the  application  of  these  ideas  to  the 
Scriptures  produces  a  conception  of  the  BibHcal  religion  radically 
different  from  that  current  in  former  generations  must  be  recog- 
nized on  all  sides.  It  can  not  be  denied  that  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant of  these  results  is  that  these  writings  themselves,  as  well 
as  the  persons  and  the  events  therein  described,  become  decidedly 
more  human,  and  that  the  difference  that  has  all  along  been 
thought  to  exist  between  Biblical  and  secular  history  now  practi- 
cally disappears.  Again,  religion  has  been  freed  of  its  one-sided 
intellectual  and  theoretical  character.  Religion  is  not  in  the  first 
or  foremost  sense  doctrine,  but  is  rather  life.  The  Bible  is  no 
longer  a  supernatural  religious  text-book,  but  is  a  collection  of  re- 
ports of  historical  processes  or  events,  or  of  confessions  of  a  relig- 
ious faith,  and  in  this  way  Biblical  interpretation  has  been  relieved 
of  an  incubus  that  the  past  had  loaded  upon  it.  The  veil  which 
orthodox  scholasticism  had  cast  over  the  Scriptures  through  its 
dogmatical  prejudgments  has  been  laid  away  and  the  true  char- 
acter of  the  Scriptures  has  been  revealed.  The  Bible  is  no  longer 
a  collection  of  dicta  probanda,  or  proof-passages,  for  certain 
dogmas  and  doctrines.  What  a  wonderful  light  the  historical 
method  has  cast  upon  the  real  meaning  of  many  of  the  books  of 
the  Bible  !  Now  more  than  one  book,  the  significance  of  which 
was  not.  and  could  not  be  understood  on  the  basis  of  the  old  in- 
spiration hypothesis,  appears  in  a  wonderfully  clear  religious  light, 
among  these  such  enigmas  as  the  Book  of  Jonah,  to  which  former 
generations  demanded  only  a  blind  obedience,  but  which,  under- 
stood as  a  work  of  fiction,  is  full  of  religious  instruction.  Again 
the  Apocalypse  of  St.  John,  interpreted  in  the  light  of  the  events 
at  the  close  of  the  first  Christian  century-,  by  the  processes  of  his- 
torical exegesis,  is  now  for  the  first  time  understood  in  its  real 
purpose  and  character. 

Examples  to  show  how  this  method  affects  specific  problems  are 
readily  furnished.  It  is  now  seen  that  the  claim  that  Jesus  was 
born  of  a  virgin  has  no  right  to  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  funda- 
mentals of  Christian  faith.  The  latter  is  independent  of  the  state- 
ments recorded  in  the  gospels.  The  same  is  true  of  the  different 
views  which  have  been  developed  in  the  New  Testament  on  the 
basis  of  the  tradition  concerning  the  resurrection  of  Jesus.  The 
question  as  to  the  "  how  "  of  this  event,  in  the  face  of  the  different 
reports  found  in  the  gospels,  must  be  regarded  as  beyond  solution  ; 
only  so  much  is  sure :  that  the  Lord  lives  and  that  the  crucifixion 
was  not  the  end  of  his  work.     The  same  is  also  true  concerning 


the  sacrificial  value  of  the  death  of  Christ,  the  different  types  of 
thought  on  this  subject  not  permitting  a  definite  harmony  or  unifi- 
cation of  thought. 

There  is  no  ground  for  the  complaint  that  the  historical  method 
of  interpretation  endangers  or  even  destroys  religious  faith.  It  is 
true  that  old  misconceptions  of  the  teachings  of  the  Scriptures 
have  been  destroyed,  and  in  so  far  newer  theology  is  iconoclastic ; 
but  historical  criticism  has  for  the  first  time  done  justice  to  the 
real  character  of  the  Scriptures,  for  it  has  taught  us  to  find  God  in 
histor}- — and  this  is  one  of  its  chief  achievements  to  show  that  it 
is  in  history  and  not  elsewhere  that  God  is  to  be  found.  What 
Homann  said  many  decades  ago  is  still  true  :  "  Criticism  is  the 
schoolmaster  unto  Christ." 

Another  characteristic  statement  by  a  modern  theologian  of  the 
teachings  of  modem  theology  is  furnished  by  Professor  Bousset 
in  an  address  on  this  subject.     In  this  Vortrag  the  writer  says  : 

"  The  proclamation  of  the  gospel  can  no  longer  begin  with  the 
thought  of  the  utter  corruption  of  man  and  the  sinfulness  of  all 
actions.  The  old  contrast  between  sin  and  grace  is  not  the 
foundation  of  theology.  Again,  we  can  speak  of  the  divinity  of 
Christ  only  in  a  modified  sense,  and  the  Pauline  doctrine  of  atone- 
ment does  not  represent  the  original  faith  of  Christianity.  Re- 
ligion is  substantially  a  development,  and  the  development  of  the 
Biblical  religion,  too.  must  be  explained  as  the  result  of  factors 
and  forces  not  fundamentally  different  from  those  found  in  the  re- 
ligious history  of  other  peoples." 

Naturally  these  views  meet  with  the  decided  opposition  of  the 
conservative  journals,  the  most  pronounced  of  which  is  probably 
the  Alte  Glatibe  (Leipsic),  which  declares  that  this  whole  fabric  is 
nothing  but  a  subjective  naturalistic  scheme  without  any  real  foun- 
dation in  any  honest  judgment  of  the  Biblical  books.  So  pro- 
nounced is  the  antagonism  to  radical  theology  becoming  in  Ger- 
many that  a  new  journal  is  just  making  its  appearance,  called 
the  Lutherisclie  Revue,  the  purpose  of  which  is  to  demonstrate  that 
the  whole  theological  development  since  the  days  of  Schleier- 
macher  is  a  Satanic  product. —  Translations  made  for  The  Lit- 
erary Digest. 


IF  WE   LOSE   BELIEF   IN   A   FUTURE   LIFE? 

"  TT  would  seem  that  we  have  come  practically  to  a  point  at 
*■  which,  evolution  and  the  higher  criticism  having  between 
them  done  the  work  of  demolition,  and  the  work  of  reconstruction, 
if  it  is  ever  to  be  done,  being  still  in  the  future,  no  small  part  of 
educated  mankind  has  renounced  or  is  gradually  renouncing  the 
hope  of  a  future  life  and  acting  on  the  belief  that  death  ends  all." 
Thus  writes  Prof.  Goldwin  Smith,  in  the  course  of  a  paper  on 
"The  Immortality  of  the  Soul,"  which  appears  in  T/ie  North 
American  Review  (May).  In  countries  where  education  is  gen- 
eral, he  goes  on  to  say,  new  opinions  sometimes  spread  fast,  and 
it  would  not  be  surprising  if  the  collapse  of  belief  in  personal  im- 
mortality were  to  be  rapid.  Even  the  pulpits,  he  comments,  seem 
to  recognize  a  marked  increase  of  the  relative  importance  of  the 
present  life.  He  then  goes  on  to  consider  what  would  be  some  of 
the  practical  results  of  a  complete  popular  surrender  of  the  belief 
in  a  future  life  : 

"  A  general  contraction  of  views  to  the  mans  own  life  must  ap- 
parently be  the  consequence  of  the  conviction  that  this  life  is  all. 
A  man  of  sense  will  probably  be  inclined  to  let  reforms  alone,  and 
to  consider  how  he  may  best  go  through  the  brief  joumey  of  life 
with  comfort,  if  possible  with  enjoyment  to  himself  and  in  pleasant 
intercourse  with  his  fellow  men.  High  social  or  political  aspira- 
tions, or  high  aspirations  of  any  kind,  will  hardly  sur\'ive  the  dis- 
illusion. 

"We  have  an  interest  in  our  own  children.  But  otherwise  what 
interest  have  we  in  the  generations  that  are  to  come  after  us  on 
which  a  religion  of  humanity  can  be  founded?  It  is  not  a  very 
lively  interest  that  we  feel  even  in  the  remoter  members  of  the 
human  race,  to  say  nothing  of  those  in  the  next  street.  Yet  these 
exist:  and  of  their  existence  we  are  conscious,  and  are  reminded 
by  the  electric  cable.     Of  the  existence  of  future  generations, 
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supposing  there  is  no  future  life,  we  shall  not  be  conscic  .:s,  and, 
t  R-refore,  for  us  they  will  not  exist.  We  can  not  even  say  with 
;.!,sa'iite  certainty  that  they  will  exist  at  all.  The  end  of  man's 
c'.  ..eiiing-place  and,  tlierefore,  of  all  human  progress,  science  tells 
i:s.  will  be  a  physical  catastrophe;  and  there  are  even  those  who 
seem  to  think  that  this  catastrophe  may  be  forestalled  by  a  recur- 
rence of  the  glacial  era.  Natural  law,  which  sqience  bids  us  ven- 
erate, departs,  it  must  be  remembered,  with  the  lawgiver.  Nothing 
remains  but  physical  forces  without  a  guiding  mind,  the  play  of 
which  it  is  impossible  to  forecast.  As  to  posthumous  fame,  it 
would  be  an  arrant  delusion,  even  if  one  man  in  a  million  could 
hope  to  obtain  it. 

"  Whatever  conduces  to  the  enjoyment  and  prolongation  of  this 
lite  will  probably  be  sought  more  energetically  than  before.  Ma- 
terial progress,  therefore,  may  quicken  its  pace.  Nor  is  it  likely 
that  men  will  be  quite  so  ready  as  they  are  now  to  throw  away 
their  lives  in  war.  At  present  the  soldier  in  facing  death  is  prob- 
ably sustained  by  a  notion,  however  dim  and  vague,  of  a  reward 
for  the  performance  of  his  duty. 

"  It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  hope  of  compensation  in  a  future 
state,  for  a  short  measure  of  happiness  here,  tho  it  may  have  been 
somewhat  dim,  has  materially  helped  to  reconcile  the  less  favored 
members  of  the  community  to  the  inequalities  of  the  existing  order 
of  things.  The  vanishing  of  that  hope  can  scarcely  fail  to  be  fol 
lowed  in  the  future  by  an  increased  impatience  of  inequality,  and  a 
growing  determination  not  to  put  off  the  indemnity  to  another 
world.  In  fact,  this  is  already  visible  in  the  spirit  and  language 
of  labor  agitation.  Serious  problems  of  this  kind  seem  to  wait  the 
coming  generation. 

"  It  would  not  be  surprising  if  in  this  dissolution  of  the  ancient 
faith  and  failure  of  familiar  supports,  there  were  to  be  a  partial 
reaction  in  favor  of  churches  which,  like  the  Roman  Catholic  or 
the  Eastern  church,  can  pretend  to  offer  the  assurance  of  authority 
and  to  still  the  disquieting  voice  of  reason  while  they  lap  the  dis- 
turbed soul  in  the  soothing  element  of  religious  esthetics.  A  ten- 
dency of  this  kind  is  already  seen  in  ritualism,  which  bids  the 
doubting  take  refuge  in  the  sacerdotalism  and  sacramentalism  of 
the  Middle  Ages.  But  such  a  back-stream  of  opinion  and  senti- 
ment would,  of  course,  not  be  lasting." 

All  tliis.  remarks  Dr.  Goldwin  Smith,  is  said  on  the  hypothesis 
that  scientific  skepticism  succeeds  in  demolishing  the  hope  of  a 
future  life.  "After  all,"  he  concludes,  "great  is  our  ignorance, 
and  there  may  be  something  yet  behind  the  veil." 


RELIGIOUS  TOLERANCE   IN   THE    ROMAN 
CATHOLIC  CHURCH. 

A  PROPOSITION  of  the  Center  or  Roman  Catholic  party  in 
the  German  Reichstag  recently  aroused  much  interesting  de- 
l)ate,  in  the  course  of  which  Representative  Sattler  quoted  from  a 
work  of  a  Jesuit  father,  Lucca,  which  appeared  in  Rome  as  late  as 
1901,  in  which  death  for  heresy  is  asserted  to  be  legally  established 
by  the  church.  The  Cologne  Volksseitiing^  next  to  the  Ger- 
i/iania,  of  Berlin,  the  leading  Catholic  Church  paper  of  the  coun- 
try, quotes  this  passage  from  Lucca's  "  Institutiones  Juris  Eccle- 
siastici  "  (vol.  i.,  p.  261  et  seq.) : 

"The  church  has  decided  upon  various  punishments  for  the 
heretics:  (i)  The  secular  government  must,  at  the  command  and 
by  the  direction  of  the  church  [ex  mandato  ct  commissiotte  ec- 
clcsi(e\  inflict  the  punishment  of  death  on  heretics,  and  can  not 
refuse  to  take  charge  of  those  that  have  been  handed  over  to  the 
secular  arm  by  the  church  for  death  ;  (2)  this  punishment  is  to  be 
inflicted  not  only  on  the  adults  who  have  fallen  away  from  the 
laith,  but  also  on  those  who  have  been  baptized  and  with  their 
mother's  milk  have  imbibed  heresy  and  when  grown  up  pertina- 
ciously adhere  to  it." 

The  Volkszeituiig,  and  with  it  representative  Roman  Catholics 
in  the  parliament  and  in  the  press,  have  declared  that  Lucca's  po- 
sition is  not  that  of  the  church  of  our  day.     The  Zeituug  says : 

"It  must  be  acknowledged  that  Pater  de  Lucca  defends  the 
death  punishment  for  heretics  al.so  for  our  own  day;  but,  in  order 
to  do  so,  he  appeals  to  Tanner,  or  rather  takes  his  views  directly 


from  the  book  of  that  Jesuit  writer,  who  lived  fully  three  hundred 
years  ago.  To  defend  such  positions  now,  which  were  taught  and 
maintained  three  centuries  ago,  only  demonstrates  an  almost  in- 
credible degree  of  unwillingness  to  learn.  In  the  last  three  hun- 
dred years  ecclesiastico-political  conditions  have  changed  to  such 
an  extent  that,  all  other  things  being  omitted,  it  must  be  declared 
to  be  absolute  folly  [Unsimi]  in  earnestness  to  defend  these  old 
positions." 

The  Cologne  paper  accordingly  protests  against  saddling  the 
position  of  De  Lucca  on  the  church,  and  reports  that  reliable  in- 
formation from  Rome  declares  that  the  book  of  Lucca  was  not 
known  to  the  superior  authorities  of  the  Jesuit  order  in  that  city 
until  after  its  appearance.  It  also  regrets  that  a  denunciation  of 
the  book  has  not  appeared  in  journals  of  the  order,  notably  the 
Civilta  Cattolica,  and  closes  with  the  statement  that  writers  like 
De  Lucca  are  the  greatest  enemies  that  the  Jesuit  order  and  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  have  to  contend  against. —  Translation 
made  for  T UK  Literary  Digest, 


THE   RELIGION   OF  THE   NEGRO. 

TV  /IR,  WILLIAM  H.  FERRIS,  writing  in  the  African  Meth- 
^^ ^  odist  Episcopal  Church  Review  (April),  criticizes  the  gen- 
eral attitude  of  white  congregations  toward  the  negro's  religion. 
"The  negro's  religion  is  not  taken  seriously,"  he  states,  "and  yet, 
despite  the  superstitions,  the  incongruities,  and  inconsistencies, 
there  is  a  deep  vein  of  serious  religion  in  the  negro's  nature." 
While  not  as  practical  and  hard-headed  as  the  Anglo-Saxons,  the 
negroes  are  "  as  imaginative,  versatile,  plastic,  and  imitative  a  race 
as  the  Greeks."  He  reminds  us,  again,  that  the  negro  race  "  is  the 
greatest  race  of  natural  talkers  that  ever  appeared  upon  the  stage 
of  history,"  and  that  in  the  cotton  and  corn-fields  of  the  South,  in 
the  sugar  and  rice  plantations,  and  in  the  turpentine  camps,  "  there 
are  untutored  negro  preachers  from  whose  lips  issues  forth  elo- 
quence that,  tho  rude,  is  noble."  To  the  charge  that  the  negro  is 
over-prone  to  emotional  excitement  in  his  religious  observances, 
Mr.  Ferris  answers : 

"  The  only  difference  between  the  negro  camp-meetings  and  the 
camp-meetings  of  the  poor  whites  is  that  you  can  hear  the  whites 
singing  and  shouting  two  miles  away,  while  you  can  hear  the  col- 
ored singing  and  shouting  three  miles  away.  The  rites  at  the 
Delphic  Oracle,  the  bacchanalian  festivals  in  Greece  and  Rome, 
and  the  miracles  at  Lourdes  exhibit  as  much  excitement  and  in- 
toxication and  frenzy  as  do  those  recent  converts  who  go  crazy  and 
let  themselves  go  when  they  picture  themselves  wearing  white 
robes  and  golden  slippers,  and  treading  upon  a  sea  of  glass,  sur- 
rounded by  jasper  and  sapphire  walls." 

The  genetic  method  of  explaining  things  by  the  principle  of 
growth  through  development  has  been  lost  sight  of,  complains  Mr. 
Ferris,  in  studying  the  negro's  religion  : 

"  His  religion  is  not,  as  commonly  supposed,  a  phenomenon  that 
is  separate  and  apart  from  the  historical  development  of  the  hu- 
man race.  In  his  religion,  as  in  the  white  man's  religion,  we  see 
but  stages  in  the  evolution  of  human  thought.  The  colored  man 
is  gradually  shuflling  off  his  old  superstitions  and  absorbing  from 
his  environment  materials  for  further  growth. 

"The  presentation  of  a  religion  whose  heaven  and  hell  gave  his 
imagination  room  to  play,  the  presentation  of  a  God  and  Savior 
who  awakened  his  religious  aspiration  and  satisfied  the  cravings 
of  his  spirit,  the  songs  of  Christendom  that  appealed  to  his  sense 
of  music,  the  depression  of  slavery  that  caused  him  to  lean  upon 
an  unseen  friend  for  comfort  was  what  caused  the  transported 
African  to  embrace  Christianity. 

"  The  depression  of  slavery  caused  him  to  rest  his  hopes  of  hap- 
piness in  heaven.  His  utter  helplessness  caused  him  to  lean  upon 
an  unseen  friend  for  comfort.  And  the  aspiration  and  longing  and 
sorrow  and  cravings  of  the  negro  burst  into  expression  through 
the  jubilee  songs  and  plantation  melodies.  The  emancipation 
hope  may  be  likened  to  the  Jewish  hope  of  the  coming  of  a  Mes- 
siah.    And  the  relation  between  sexual  and  religious  excitement 
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is  illustrated  in  the  emotional  excitement  of  the  negro  in  the  ecsta- 
sies of  the  religious  fervor. 

"  The  consequent  effect  of  the  change  in  the  negro's  soul  life 
that  was  produced  bj'  his  emancipation  upon  his  religion  must  be 
noted.  The  influence  of  the  American  Missionar>-  Association, 
the  Freedman's  Aid  and  Southern  Education  Society,  Wilberforce 
I'niversity,  the  Presbyterian  and  Episcopalian  churches  in  giving 
the  negro  an  educated  ministry,  raised  the  ethical  standard  of  his 
religion.  The  general  diffusion  of  intelligence  among  the  masses 
broadened  their  faith.  But  the  irreligious  tendencies  in  the  new 
negro  must  be  noted.  The  sportive  and  epicurean  tendencies  of 
the  young  negro  is  the  reflex  manifestation  of  the  irreligion  of  the 
present  day 

"  There  was  often  a  divorce  between  religion  and  ethics  in  the 
antebellum  days,  and  even  now  the  negro  has  not  sufficiently 
shaken  off  the  influences  of  slavery,  which  disrupted  family  ties, 
and  has  not  completely  assimilated  the  civilization  and  religion  of 
a  race  that  differs  in  historj'  and  tradition  from  his  own.  But  the 
day  is  breaking ;  the  negro  will  never  completely  lose  his  rich 
emotional  endowment,  but  his  rich  emotional  life  will  be  a  life 
directed  by  intelligence  and  controlled  by  the  will." 


THE   AGLIPAY   SCHISM    IN   THE   PHILIPPINES. 

MR.  JAMES  A.  LE  ROY  writes  a  concise  account  of  the 
trend  and  development  of  the  Aglipay  schism  in  the  Phil- 
ippines which  resulted  in  the  formation,  some  eighteen  months 
ago,  of  the  "  Independent  Philippine  Church."  It  is  significant  to 
note,  he  comments,  to  what  an  extent  Protestant  ideas  have  crept 
into  the  organization,  the  ritual,  and  even  the  doctrine  of  this  new 
church.  The  writer  supports  his  statement  with  data  from  the 
church's  official  publications.  Before  proceeding  to  this  compar- 
ison, however,  he  gives  (in  The  Independent,  New  York,  April  28) 
a  resume  of  the  facts  leading  up  to  the  present  situation,  which  we 
quote  in  part : 

"  The  schism  was  first  proclaimed  on  August  3,  1902,  in  a  meet- 
ing arranged  by  the  Workmen's  Union,  the  organization  through 
which  Isabelo  de  los  Reyes  had  begun  his  semisocialistic  propa- 
ganda, which  was  rather  more  than  suspected  of  being  primarily 
an  anti-government  agitation,  regardless  of  proclaimed  principles. 
The  feasibility  for  his  ends  of  an  antifriar  agitation,  which  should 
assert  as  a  national  cause  the  rights  of  the  native  clergy,  may 
readily  be  seen.  Reyes  had  associated  with  him  certain  of  the 
more  independent  native  priests,  chief  among  them  the  excom- 
municated P'ather  Aglipay.  Reyes,  however,  was  more  radical 
than  his  chief  associates,  who,  after  the  former  had  flung  his  defi- 
ance of  the  Catholic  Churcli  to  the  winds,  took  counsel  of  pru- 
dence and  did  not  at  first  care  to  go  to  the  extreme  of  proclaiming 
their  rebellion  against  the  authority  of  the  Pope.  Aglipay  shel- 
tered himself  with  his  old  ad/isers,  the  Jesuits,  who,  of  course, 
counseled  submission  ;  and  Reyes  was  left  to  conduct  what  schism 
there  was  for  nearly  two  months  as  an  adjunct  to  his  agitation 
among  the  proletariat  (which  at  about  that  time  landed  him  in 
jail).  Aghpay's  brethren  among  the  native  clergy  of  North  Ilocos 
have  always  been  the  most  independent-minded  of  their  kind,  and 
it  was  here  that  the  schism  finally  was  formally  launched  early  in 
October  as  a  definite  anti-Rome  movement  among  the  native 
clergy,  one  of  their  number  being  consecrated  bishop.  The  formal 
inauguration  of  the  new  church  took  place  in  Manila  on  October 
22,  1902." 

The  new  church  first  formulated  its  position,  Mr.  Le  Roy  tells 
us.  in  a  series  of  "  Fundamental  Epistles."  The  first  of  these  dealt 
with  the  question  of  the  ordination  of  bishops:  the  second  with 
the  "friar  question,"  and  with  Archbishop  Alcocer's  anathema 
against  the  schism.  So  far,  we  read,  no  announcement  had  been 
made  as  to  doctrine,  except  that  the  dogma  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  would  be  retained.  In  Epistle  III.,  however,  Mr.  Le  Roy 
finds  something  more  implied  than  a  mere  renunciation  of  obedi- 
ence to  the  Pope.     We  quote  his  comment  and  citations  : 

"  Along  with  orthodox  Catholic  disquisitions  as  to  the  nature  of 
divinity  went  such  a  statement  as : 
" '  Once  having  valorously  thrust  off  the  burdensome  religious 


servitude  of  four  centuries  of  mysterj-  and  medievalism,  let  us  also 
have  the  virility  to  think  with  our  own  minds  .  .  .  with  the  natural 
reason  which  we  have  received  directly  from  the  generous  iiands 
of  the  Creator." 

"  The  worship  of  the  saints  and  of  the  Virgin  is  not  to  be  rele- 
gated, but  they  shall  not  have  place  before  the  members  of  tlie 
Trinity  itself.  Outlining  the  sublimity  of  a  conception  of  (iod 
based  upon  modern  science  and  its  revelations  as  to  the  universe, 
the  Epistle  says : 

"'Calmly  compare  now,  dear  brothers,  the  sublimity  of  these 
profoundly  great  and  venerable  ideas  about  tlie  true  (]od  with  the 
overwhelmingly  gross  paltriness  of  the  absurd  marvels  that  are  at- 
tributed to  the  miracle-working  saints,  like  the  wandering  one  who. 
showing  his  repugnant  ulcers,  is  said  to  cure  the  pest:  the  holy 
friar  who  brings  back  lost  things  and  provides  sweethearts  .  .  '. 
and  other  superstitions  which,  at  the  cost  of  the  gravity  of  our 
holy  religion,  the  Romanists  have  invented.' 

"And  a  little  further  along  Protestantism  spoke  quite  plainlv 
thus : 

"  '  Instead  of  certain  books  of  religious  exercises  wherein  abound 
so  many  impostures  and  attempts  at  erotic  declarations  to  the  fe- 
male saints,  written  by  lazy,  neurasthenic  friars  fasting  from  flesh. 
give  to  the  faithful  the  immortal  and  only  Book  of  God  which  is 
the  Bible,  wherein  they  will  learn  to  adore  him  as  they  ought  and 
to  follow  rules  of  life  adjusted  to  the  desires  of  our  Creator  and 
to  the  laws  of  nature,  contrary  to  which  we  can  never  go.'  " 

In  Epistle  lY.  the  idea  of  lay  participation  in  tlie  management 
of  the  church  and  in  its  propaganda  was  outlined:  and  in  Epistle 
V.  the  Pope  was  attacked  in  answer  to  his  bull  on  the  Philippines, 
issued  in  December,  1902. 

By  February,  1903,  Mr.  Le  Roy  continues,  the  bishops  of  the 
new  church  already  numbered  more  than  a  dozen,  and  the  Supreme 
Council  had  been  organized.  The  latter  put  forth  the  "  Doctrine 
and  Constitutional  Rules."     Of  these  we  read  : 

"  The  first  part  contains  the  doctrine.  Chapter  I.  declares  the 
object  of  the  Independent  Philippine  Church  to  be  as  outlined  in 
Epistle  III.,  stress  being  laid  upon  the  restoration  of  God's  "  most 
holy  Word '  in  the  worship  of  Him.  and  upon  the  necessity  for 
freeing  consciences  from  all '  antiscientific  scruple  against  the  laws 
of  nature.'  Furthermore,  the  aim  is  announced  to  '  reconquer  the 
rights  and  prerogatives  of  the  Filipino  priesthood.'  Chapter  II. 
contains  an  orthodox  profession  of  faith  in  one  (iod  and  in  His 
manifestation  through  the  Trinity,  which  is  characterized  by  a 
phrase  that  recalls  the  days  of  the  Filipino  Masonic  propaganda : 

"'As  the  triangle  is  the  symbol  of  solidity  or  of  power,  of 
straight  lines,  or  of  beauty,  so  in  the  Biblical  Trinity  we  see  sym- 
bolized all  the  perfection  of  (iod.' 

"  Religion,  rightly  conceived,  is  declared  to  be  too  serious  to 
countenance  image  worship,  and  the  necessity  for  perfecting  the 
individual  intelligence  so  as  to  comprehend  the  Divinity  is  reit- 
erated. These  declarations  of  the  chapter  in  question  are  note- 
worthy : 

"'The  immortal  and  only  Book  of  God  is  the  Bible,  and  in  it 
we  ought  to  learn  to  worship  Him  as  is  fitting;  to  glorify  Him,  as 
we  see  in  the  Psalms:  to  pray  to  Him  as  the  divine  Master 
Himself  teaches.  And  in  the  Bible  we  find  also  salutary  rules 
of  life,  both  private  and  social,  rules  that  will  bring  us  well-being 
as  well  in  this  life  as  in  the  next. 

"  '  In  all  that  is  not  contrary  to  the  pure  Word  of  God.  to  nature, 
to  the  sciences,  and  to  right  reason  we  follow  the  same  beliefs  as 
the  Romanists.' 

"  Worship  and  rites,  declares  the  next  chapter,  shall  be  the  .same 
as  those  of  the  Roman  Church,  '  except  where  it  has  falsified 
the  Biblical  teachings  with  simoniacal  and  deceitful  ends  in  view.' 
In  the  temples  the  Protestant  practise  of  having  all  .seated  should  be 
followed,  instead  of  having  the  women  squatted  on  dirty  floors, 
often  covered  with  saliva.  On  the  altars  the  '  saints  and  \'irgin 
are  to  be  put  at  one  side,  and  the  symbols  of  the  Trinity  in  the 
center.'  The  priests  shall  give  especial  attention  to  the  reading  of 
the  Bible  in  the  services,  for  which  purpose  the  Book  of  Job  is 
particularly  commended.  Prayers  are  to  be  '  short  and  simple.' 
and  not  made  up  of  the  useless  repetition  of  Ave  Marias,  '  which 
excites  the  imagination,  stifles  fervor,  and  induces  sleepiness.' 
The  special  festivals  in  honor  of  saints  are  not  condemned,  but 
more  particular  pains  should  be  taken  to  celebrate  the  days  of  the 
Savior,  and  ten  .Ave  Marias  should  not  be  said  to  one  'Our 
Father.'     Prayers,  moreover,  should  be  said  in  the  local  dialect. 
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and  mass  should  also  be  celebrated  in  the  dialect,  its  features 
being  explained  to  the  congregation  as  it  proceeds 

"The  rules  of  life,  as  laid  down  in  Chapter  I\'.,  are  that  we 
follow  primarily  the  commandments  as  they  were  interpreted  by 
Jesus.  Charity  to  our  fellows  is  the  tirst  duty,  and  these  rules  of 
life  are  for  all  the  days  of  the  week,  as  well  as  for  Sunday.  An- 
other dutv  of  man  is  to  perfect  his  intelligence.  We  should  prac- 
tise and  defend  '  philanthropy,  justice,  honor,  liberty,  labor,  and 
the  sciences."  The  dignity  of  labor  is  proclaimed,  as  it  is  the  '  in- 
exhaustible fount  of  well-being." 

"  The  second  part  of  the  document  consists  of  the  rules  for  the 
:govemment  of  the  church.  The  Bishop  Maximus  (Obispo  Max- 
imo) is  to  consult  with  the  Supreme  Council  on  all  important  mat- 
ters, this  council  being  composed  of  bishops  and  certain  selected 
presbyters  nominated  by  the  Bishop  Maximus 

"  The  interesting  feature  of  this  part  of  the  document  is  its  proc- 
lamation of  communism  as  the  ideal  of  the  new  church.  The 
*  abolition  of  property  and  the  communism  of  possessions "  was 
proclaimed  by  Jesus,  yet  had  only  made  progress  in  notable  degree 
during  the  past  centurj-;  hence  the  new  church,  while  holding  this 
as  its  ideal,  must  yet  not  attempt  '  to  put  it  into  practise  at  one 
blow.'" 

This  feature.  Mr.  Le  Roy  beheves.  was  introduced  into  the 
•document  by  Isabelo  de  los  Reyes,  who  picked  up  among  the  so- 
•cialists  of  Spain  and  Italy  the  ideas  upon  which  he  has  been  seek- 
ing to  arouse  the  Filipino  proletariat.  Reyes  is  the  editor  of  the 
■weekly  organ  of  the  new  church.  La  Iglesia  Filipina  Independiente, 
Revista  CatoUca  (The  Independent  Philippine  Church,  a  Catholic 
Review).  He  disclaims  complete  acquiesence  in  the  "  Doctrine 
and  Constitutional  Rules."  says  IMr.  Le  Ro}',  and  "declares  him- 
self to  be  in  favor  of  tlie  marriage  of  the  priests  and  of  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  confessional,  and  to  have  no  belief  in  hell." 


RUSSIA   AS  JAPAN'S    RELIGIOUS  TEACHER. 

WONDERING  at  the  fact  that  Christian  peoples  should 
sympathize  with  pagan,  superstitious,  and  irreligious 
Japan,  and  seeing  in  this  fact  evidence  of  the  decline  of  faith  and 
sincere  devotion  to  the  gospel  of  Christ,  Russian  writers  have  been 
reviewing  the  work  of  the  missionaries  of  their  church  in  the  Japa- 
nese Empire  and  claiming  that  whatever  progress  Christianity  has 
made  in  the  Mikado's  dominions  has  been  due  to  the  zeal  and  per- 
sistence of  those  followers  of  the  Greek  Catholic  faith.  Russia, 
they  allege,  has  been  the  most  successful  religious  teacher  of  their 
present  enemy,  and  they  give  facts  and  figures  to  prove  the  correct- 
ness of  this  assertion. 

A  staff  writer  of  the  Xovoye  Vrei/iya.  C.  Siromiatnikoff,  prefaces 
a  long  article  on  the  irreligion  of  Japan  with  the  following  data, 
taken  from  official  church  records : 

"  Forty-four  years  ago  the  present  bishop  of  the  Japanese  Ortho- 
dox Christian  Church,  then  a  young  priest.  Father  Nicholas,  was 
sent  to  a  Japanese  post  to  be  the  priest  of  the  Russian  consulate. 
In  addition  to  his  ordinary  duties,  he  devoted  himself  to  the  prop- 
aganda of  Greek  Catholicism  among  natives,  whom  he  found  in 
a  state  of  incredible  spiritual  degradation.  So  fruitful  were  his 
efforts,  and  those  of  the  assistants  that  have  from  time  to  time 
been  sent  to  him,  that  in  1891  he  was  able  to  build  at  the  Japanese 
capital,  at  the  expense  of  Russian  supporters,  a  Christian  cathe- 
dral. In  1900  a  seminary  conducted  in  conjunction  with  this 
church  had  64  native  pupils,  and  a  special  missionary  academy 
with  10  Japanese  pupils.  A  school  for  girls  was  also  in  existence 
with  74  pupils.  The  teachers  in  these  institutions  numbered  38, 
and  there  were  also  8  translators  and  2  editors  of  religious  period- 
icals and  books  in  Japanese.  Three  monthly  and  one  fortnightly 
publication  were  issued  by  these  workers  under  Bisliop  Nicholas. 

"  In  the  year  1900  there  were  throughout  Japan  231  (ireek  Cath- 
olic communes,  28  priests,  and  152  mi.ssionaries.  The  number  of 
converts  had  risen  to  26.000  (at  the  time  of  the  outbreak  of  the 
present  hostilities  the  number  was  28.000).  while  the  average  num- 
ber of  conversions  in  the  last  several  years  was  950.  Many  of  the 
Ciiristian  Japanese  are  soldiers,  and  when  the  war  was  drawing 
near  some  of  these  came  for  advice  to  Bishop  Nicholas.     Ought 


they  to  fight  their  spiritual  benefactors?  they  asked.  They  were 
told  that  Christianity  taught  obedience  to  the  Emperor  and  the 
lawful  authorities,  and  that  they  should  pray  for  peace  while  re- 
sponding to  the  call  of  duty." 

M.  Siromiatnikoff  hopes  that  Christian  Japan  will  play  an  im- 
portant part  in  the  future  relations  of  the  two  countries,  tho  he 
notes  that  the  chief  successes  of  the  religious  propaganda  of  the 
Russian  church  are  won  among  the  lowest  classes,  especially  in 
the  villages.  The  educated  Japanese,  he  says,  are  unfortunately 
tending  more  toward  agnosticism,  and  even  atheism,  than  toward 
Christianity.  He  quotes  Marquis  Ito,  "the  real  ruler  of  Japan," 
as  saying :  "  I  look  upon  religion  as  a  thing  wholly  unnecessary  to 
the  life  of  a  people.  Science  is  better  than  superstition,  and  what 
is  religion — Christian  or  Buddhist — but  mere  credulity  and  blind 
faith.''  And  is  not  superstition  necessarily  a  source  of  weakness? 
I  do  not  deplore  the  fact  that  rationalism  is  becoming  widespread 
in  Japan,  for  I  do  not  regard  it  as  a  danger  to  society." 

But,  continues  the  writer,  the  mass  of  the  Japanese  are  still  in 
the  lowest  stage  of  heathen  superstition.  They  have  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  Buddhist  and  Shintoist  temples  and  believe  in  all  kinds 
of  gods,  the  principal  ones  being  the  god  of  fire,  the  god  of  war, 
and  the  god  of  earthquakes,  who  does  not  even  spare  the  churches. 
Whatever  the  cultured  may  think  of  the  Christian  view  of  life  and 
the  doctrines  of  the  Trinity  and  the  Redemption  (and  they  criticize 
them  much  as  the  Wester.i  atheists  do),  the  nation  at  large  is  open 
to  conversion.  M.  Siromiatnikoff  concludes:  "And  yet  in  this 
ceremony-ridden  land  of  inexplicable  contradictions  28,000  people 
pray  and  worship  as  we  do,  and  look  for  guidance  to  the  Russian 
church.  May  we  not  hope  that  a  Christian  Japan  will  some  day 
be  our  friendly  neighbor  in  the  Orient?" — Translation  made  Jor 
The  Literary  Digest. 


Personality   in   Religious  Teaching.— '  What  is  the 

chief  factor  in  the  religious  training  of  the  young?  "  asks  the  Rev. 
Alfred  W.  Wishart.  In  answer,  he  suggests  that  it  is  not  dogma, 
nor  method,  but  the  personality,  the  soul  quality  of  the  teacher. 
The  children  in  the  Sunday-schools  of  to-day,  writes  Mr.  Wishart, 
live  in  a  world  of  new  ideas  respecting  the  Bible,  both  in  its  doc- 
trinal and  historical  features,  and  it  is  important  that  they  should 
not  now  be  taught  what  they  will  some  day  have  to  unlearn.  But 
it  is  even  more  vital  that  their  religious  teaching  should  come  to 
them  through  the  medium  of  a  beautiful  and  inspiring  personality. 
We  quote  further  (from  the  New  York  Examiner,  April  30)  as 
follows : 

"  In  an  excess  of  zeal  for  method  and  scholarship,  the  chief  ele- 
ment, humanly  speaking,  in  tiie  religious  education  of  the  child 
may  be  overlooked,  or  at  least  dethroned  from  its  rightful  suprem- 
acy. That  factor  is  personality — a  life  sweetened  by  the  grace  of 
God.  a  life  that  appeals  with  constraining  love  to  the  deepest  spir- 
itual forces  of  the  soul.  The  impregnable  aigument  for  Chris- 
tianity is  not  the  results  of  historical  research  and  criticism,  but 
Christian  character.  The  most  potent  influence  upon  the  young  is 
not  the  knowledge  of  the  Bible  which  is  imparted,  so  much  as  the 
grace  of  God  working  upon  and  in  the  child  through  a  Christlike 
nature.  We  can  scarcely  overstate  the  value  of  a  teacher's  influ- 
ence with  a  scholar  who  is  able  to  grip  the  child's  life  with  bonds 
of  simple  friendship.  Tho  unskilled  in  dialectics  and  lame  in  his- 
torical and  Biblical  criticism,  a  sensible,  kindly,  ordinarily  intelli- 
gent and  warm-hearted  teacher  may  gently  lead  the  young  '  into 
the  green  pastures  of  a  perfect  trust  in  God,  and  by  the  still  waters 
of  a  complete  confidence  in  Christ.'  On  tlie  other  hand,  un])leas- 
ant  as  the  truth  may  be.  it  is  true  that  a  minister  or  a  tlieological 
professor,  learned  in  the  literature  of  methods  and  criticism,  a 
skilful  teacher  of  the  intellect,  may  be,  by  his  unlovely  and  imlov- 
ing  disposition,  a  stumbling-block  rather  than  a  help  to  the  young." 


It  lias  been  estimated  that,  of  the  eighty  millions  of  people  in  the  I'nited 
.States  of  America,  there  are  about  thirty  millions  who  are  in  regular  attendance 
at  any  place  of  worship.  The  remaining  fifty  millions,  in  the  opinion  of  a  mem 
Ijer  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  writing  in  The  Messenger, -Axe.  unbaptized  and  non- 
Christian.  The  writer's  deduction  is  that  we  are  not  a  Christian,  but  a  pagan, 
nation. 
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A   CRISIS   AT  THE   FRONT. 

SPRAWLING  like  a  giant  capital  T  over  the  face  of  the 
theater  of  war,  the  Manchuriau  Railway  now  lends  an  unex- 
pected simplicity  to  the  strategical  problem  of  which  Japan,  so 
her  ally's  military  experts  think,  has  at  last  found  the  solution. 
Up  the  stem  of  the  T,  on  each  side.  Japanse  armies  are  eagerly 
climbing.  Perched  near  Mukden,  like  a  cat  up  a  tree.  General 
Kuropatkin  watches  the  oncoming  foe  and  holds  councils  of  war, 
with  the  Paris  i^/^rtr^  predicting  that  he  will  "decide"  to  climb 
higher  as  a  matter  of  "  brilliant  strategy."  Kuropatkin  has  now, 
declares  the  military  expert  of  the  London  Times,  only  150.000 
available  men — leaving  aside  railway  guards  and  non-effectives — 
with  which  to  beat  back  the  rush  of  Japanese  artillery  and  in- 
fantry. The  Figaro  still  insists  upon  a  much  greater  available 
Russian  total  than  150,000.  No  London  daily  sees  how  Kuropat- 
kin can  make  more  than  a  show  of  resistance,  after  which  he  will 
retire  toward  the  top  of  the  T — Harbin,  whither  Admiral  Alexeieff 
has  preceded  him  in  the  capacity  of  a  figureliead.  Japan  is  rush- 
ing her  campaign  on  land  and  sea  because,  as  even  London  now 
admits,  she  proposes  to  take  no  risks  regarding  the  war-ships 
which  the  Paris  Gaulois,  Journal  des  D^bais.  Figaro,  and  Temps 
predict  are  to  go  out  to 
Admiral  Skrydloff  from 
the  Baltic  in  the  sum- 
mer. If  these  ships  are 
really  to  be  sent  to  the 
Far  East,  says  the  Lon- 
don Standard — and  like 
most  English  organs  it 
fails  to  see  how  they  can 
be  got  ready  in  time — 
Port  Arthur  will  have  to 
be  captured  in  the  in- 
terval at  all  hazards. 
The  Manchester  Guard- 
ian thinks  this  a  most 
pressing  problem,  and 
remarks : 

"The  incessant  at- 
tacks upon  Port  Arthur 
proved  how  important  a 
factor  in  the  struggle 
was  the  Russian  squad- 
ron even  after  its  disas- 
ters. But  Admiral  To- 
go has  another  and  as 
grave  a  reason  for  des- 
troying or  neutralizing 
that    force.     If    in    the 

autumn  a  powerful  fleet  from  the  Baltic  were  to  arrive  in  Eastern 
waters,  and  the  naval  position  were  then  what  it  is  now,  he  would 
be  compelled  to  leave  one  division  before  Port  Arthur,  another 
before  Vladivostok,  and  with  the  remainder  of  his  fleet  give  battle 
to  the  European  squadron.  Therefore  he  is  compelled  to  continue 
to  concentrate  his  efforts  on  the  vessels  at  Port  Arthur,  and  if  he 
should  fail  to  achieve  his  object  and  the  menace  of  the  Baltic  fleet 
grows  clearer  we  might  perhaps  see  an  attempt,  whatever  the  cost, 
to  bring  about  by  a  land  assault  the  capture  of  Port  Arthur  and 
the  consequent  destruction  of  the  ships  beneath  its  forts." 

Thus  does  the  possibility  of  menace  to  her  command  of  the  sea 
affect  Japan's  strategy  ashore,  according  to  French  and  English 
organs  alike.  But  if  time  is  an  element  of  incalculable  importance 
to  Japan,  General  Kuropatkin  does  nothing  to-day  that  he  can  put 
off  until  to-morrow.  This,  thinks  the  Paris  Temps,  is  one  result 
of  the  cordial  cooperation  between  himself  and  Admiral  Skrydloff, 
who  finding  Port  Arthur  closed,  has  turned  his  attention  to  the 


squadron  at  \'ladivostok.  "  If  the  Japanese  plans  have  been  well 
laid,"  observes  the  London  Mail,  after  reviewing  the  whole  stra- 
tegical problem,  "an  important  naval  action  should  foUow,  and  the 
Russian  cruiser  squadron  be  annihilated  or  disabled."  The  A'eue 
/■>^/V  yVt'j-jTt' (Vienna)  feels  sure  that  Admiral  Skrydloff  will  pre- 
vent any  such  simplification  of  Japan's  problem.  "  In  St.  Peters- 
burg," it  notes,  "  the  work  of  making  ready  the  Baltic  squadron  is. 
prosecuted  with  feverish  haste."  Skrydloff.  thinks  the  Vienna 
daily,  is  the  right  man  in  the  right  place : 

"  Admiral  Skrydloff  can  not  have  failed  to  perceive  how  neces- 
sary it  is  for  him  to  avoid  rash  undertakings  in  which  his  ships, 
would  only  be  sacrificed  uselessly.  He  seems,  in  fact,  determined 
to  save  his  resources  for  some  great  opportunity,  then  risking 
everything  upon  a  single  blow  in  order  to  win  or  else  succumb  with, 
honor  for  Russia's  sake.  .  .  .  Admiral  Skrydloff  seems  to  be  the 
man  that  his  country  needs  now." — Translations  made  for  The. 
LiTEKAKV  Digest. 


DALNY,  PORT  ARTHUR'S  COMMERCIAL  ANNEX. 

Dalny,  which  the  Russians  have  dismantled  with  dynamite,  was  the  commercial  inlet  of  Port 
Arthur.    The  destruction  reported  by  cable  has  seemingly  left  nothing  of  the  docks  and  piers  along 


the  water  front. 


WHY   A    GREAT   BATTLE    MAY   BE  NEAR. 

WITH  the  establishment  of  a  strong  force  of  Japanese  in  or 
near  New-Chwang,  west  of  the  railway  to.  which,  as  the 
military  expert  of  the  London  Times  says,  "  the  Russians  are  tied,"* 
the  first  great  battle  of  the  war,  unless  European  newspapers  are- 
taking  too  much  for  granted,  comes  almost  intosight.  In  explain- 
ing why  a  big  battle  may- 
be near,,  the  military  ex- 
pert of  The  ]Vestmin- 
ster  Gazette  (London)' 
reminds  us  that  the  Jap- 
anese force  marching 
from  the  Yalu  under 
Kuroki  must  time  its. 
movements  with  those- 
of  the  forces  at  New- 
Chwang,  so  that  all  may- 
advance  in  unison  upon 
Kuropatkin.  To  quote 
our  expert : 

"The  third  and  last 
measure  [of  Japanese 
strategy]  L'  the  landing 
of  the  mail,  army  at 
New-Chwang  or  in  the 
vicinity  and  the  prepa- 
ration at  this  point  of 
the  main  advance  upon 
Liao-yang  and  Mukden, 
in  cooperation  with  the 
force  from  the  Yalu, 
which  must  time  its 
movements  with  the 
progress  of  the  chief 
colunin  at  New-Chwang.  At  the  same  time  the  second  line  troops 
which  have  been  brought  into  Korea  will  take  over  the  defensive 
works  established  at  Gensan  and  Ping-yang,  and  strengthen  them 
so  as  to  form  Korea  into  a  secure  place  of  arms  upon  which  the 
army  can  fall  back  in  case  of  defeat. 

"  The  Russian  preparations  appear  to  anticipate  action  of  this 
kind :  and  whether  their  enemy  takes  the  course  anticipated  or 
whether  he  does  not.  there  hardly  appears  to  be  room  for  a  plan 
very  greatly  diverging  from  that  suggested,  unless  the  advantage 
gained  by  the  presence  of  the  army  in  northern  Korea  is  to  be 
thrown  away  and  some  operation  begun  involving  eccentric  move- 
ment and  undue  dissemination  of  force." 

If  General  Kuropatkin  should  now  prove  accommodating  enough 
to  wait  for  the  enemy,  and  if  the  Japanese  can  advance  promptly 
in  the  direction  of  Mukden,  a  great  battle  may  be  fought  this 
month  or  next.  The  unanimity  of  French  and  English  experts 
upon  this  point  contrasts  markedly  with  their  disagreement  re- 
garding the  strength  of  the  opposing  forces.     It  is  impossibe  to- 
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reconcile  the  conflicting  estimates  of  the  London  Times  and 
Standard  on  the  one  hand  and  the  Paris  Figaro.  Temps,  and 
Gaulois  on  the  other.  "  Looking  at  the  matter  from  an  exchisively 
military-  point  of  view,  it  is  impossible  not  to  think."  remarks  the 
Figaro,  "  that,  under  present  conditions,  the  Japanese  are  display- 
ing extreme  temerity."  "  If  we  place  ourselves  in  Kuropatkin"s 
position,"  asserts  the  military  expert  of  the  London  7'i///es.  "  we 
must  admit  that  he  is  not  greatly  to  be  envied."  The  military 
organ  Ar/zic'e  ct  Marine  (Paris)  sums  up  : 

"The  retreat  of  the  Russian  troops  from  the  right  bank  of  the 
Yalu  showed  plainly  that  the  passage  of  the  river  by  Kuroki's 
army  did  not  disturb  Kuropatkin.  He  will  certainly  make  the 
Japanese  pay  as  dearly  as  he  can  for  their  attempt  to  invade  Man- 
churia. He  will  console  himself  with  the  reflection  that  every  step 
forward  on  the  part  of  his  foe  removes  them  farther  and  farther 
from  their  base  of  operations  and  renders  the  matter  of  supply  in- 
creasingly difficult.  For  tiie  Russians,  the  true  base  of  operations 
is  Liao-Yang  and  Mukden.  It  is  at  Liao-Yang  that  Kuropatkin 
has  established  his  headquarters.  He  is  there  at  the  point  of  a 
triangle  of  which  the  two  other  points  are  New-Chwang  and  the 
Yalu.  Here  he  dominates  the  whole  held  of  future  battle.  Here 
he  has  massed  the  greater  part  of  his  forces.  He  is  to  a  certain 
extent  in  an  observatory,  from  which  he  can  survey  all  operations 
and  watch  the  maneuvers  of  the  enemy." — Translations  made  for 
The  Literary  Digest. 


WHAT   ADMIRAL   SKRYDLOFF  WILL  ATTEMPT. 

AU.^HRAL  NIKOLAI  I\'AXOVICH  SKRYDLOFF  was 
at  last  accounts  looking  to  the  \'ladivostok  squadron  to 
assert  the  might  of  Russia  on  the  sea.  The  French  military  organ 
Arntee  et  Marine  (Paris)  is  surprised  that  the  English  .should 
have  expected  the  new  naval  commander  to  remain  on  the  defen- 
sive at  Port  Arthur.  He  would  have  done  nothing  of  the  kind.  If 
he  had  found  the  fairway  blocked,  he  would  have  blown  the  ob- 
structions out  of  the  way  and  put  after  Admiral  Togo.  The  naval 
expert  of  the  Paris  Figai'o  also  took  the  view  that  the  successor  of 
the  late  Admiral  IMakaroff  would  not  keep  Russia's  damaged  squad- 
ron within  the  inner  harbor.  This  expert  tells  us  that  he  interviewed 
the  admiral  before  the  latter  left  for  the  Far  East  and  can.  there- 
fore, speak  with  authority.  The  new  commander  will  "  harass  the 
enemy  "  without  being  "imprudent."  He  has  also  arranged  that 
the  Russian  Black  Sea  fleet  shall  proceed  to  the  scene  of  conflict 
in  the  course  of  the  coming  summer.  Great  Britain  will  protest, 
admits  this  expert,  but  the  protest  can  only  be  waste  paper. 

Not  less  bold  are  the  prophecies  of  Russian  organs.  They  seem 
to  consider  Admiral  Skrydloff  the  equal  in  daring  of  the  late  Ad- 
miral Makaroff.     Says  the  A'o7'oye  Vreniya  (,St.  Petersburg): 

"The  appointment  of  Admiral  Skrydloff  to  the  command  of  the 
fleet  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  is  received  not  merely  with  sympathy 
but  with  a  sigh  of  relief  in  ail  Russia,  oppressed  by  the  loss  of  the 
Peiropavlosk  and  the  deaths  of  Makaroff  and  a  member  of  his 
staff.  The  name  of  Skrydlolf  is  as  popular  in  the  Russian  navy 
circle  as  was  ever  the  name  of  the  deceased  Admiral  Makaroff. 
Foreign  lands  know  Admiral  Skrydloff.  They  are  acquainted  with 
his  energy  and  resourcefulness,  with  the  ardor  and  devotion  which 
he  brings  to  his  work.  Even  in  the  enemy's  camp  he  is  known  as 
an  admiral  thoroughly  well  informed  regarding  the  .seat  of  war  and 
regarding  the  character  and  tiie  strength  of  his  foe.  All  tiie.se 
things  taken  together  justify  the  belief  of  Russians  that  .Skrydloff 
will  succeed  in  restoring  to  Russia  the  good  fortune  that  has 
proved  false  to  her  at  sea  and  in  bringing  back  to  the  famous,  in- 
finitely capable  Russian  fleet  the  prestige  of  victory." 

(ireat,  likewise,  are  the  expectations  of  the  Sivet  (St.  Pcter.s- 
burg).  "As  a  .sailor,"  it  declares,  "  Admiral  Skrydloff  combines 
experience  with  cleverness  and  determination.  Rich  in  knowledge 
of  every  aspect  of  naval  strategy,  he  is  not  accustomed  to  quail 
before  the  enemy."  But  the  Metic  Frcic  Presse  (Vienna)  docs  not 
share  the  views  of  French  and  Russian  papers  regarding  the 
achievements  to  be  expected  of  the  new  Russian  commander.     It 


notes  that  he  is  sixty  years  of  age,  well  posted  regarding  world 
politics  in  Asia,  a  former  commander  of  the  fleet  in  Chinese 
waters  and  not  without  experience  of  naval  warfare,  since  he 
served  in  the  Russo-Turkish  conflict  as  commander  of  a  cutter; 
but  it  fears  that  Skrydloff  can  do  little  or  nothing,  and  it  refrains 
from  comment  upon  the  French  theory  that  the  Black  Sea  fleet 
will  be  sent  out  to  him.  If  Skrydloff  has  really  arranged  to  have 
his  former  squadron  in  the  Black  Sea  sent  out  to  reinforce  him, 
according  to  the  Jndi'pendance  Beige  (Brussels),  the  strain  of  the 
summer  campaign  will  be  aggravated  by  a  grave  diplomatic  crisis. 
—  Translations  7/iade  forTuK  Literary  Digest. 


PREDICTIONS   OF  THE  JAPANESE   PRESS. 

XT  EWSPAPERS  in  the  dominions  of  the  Mikado  seem  to  feel 
■^  ^  confident  of  Japan's  ultimate  victory.  ?"rom  the  serious 
and  official  A'iclii  A'iciii  (Tokyo),  believed  to  be  inspired  by  the 
Marquis  Ito,  to  the  Yorodsic  Chuwo  (Tokyo),  a  highly  sensational 
purveyor  of  ideas  to  the  masses,  it  is  taken  for  granted  that  Rus- 
sian supremacy  in  Manchuria  will  end  with  the  war  itself.  Not  a 
few  organs  of  more  or  less  standing  say  that  Japan  will  extend  her 
sway  in  eastern  Asia  with  such  thoroughness  before  many  years 
that  Europe  will  scarcely  think  of  contesting  it.  "  East  Asia  is  a 
stage  for  Japanese  aggrandizement."  we  are  told  by  the  Toyo 
Keisai  ZassJii  (Tokyo),  an  economic  periodical,  which  explains 
itself  in  these  teims  : 

"We.  the  Japanese,  are  a  wonderfully  fecund  people.  In  the 
beginning  of  the  Meiji  era  (i86S)  our  population  was  30,000.000. 
Now  it  has  already  grown  to  over  45.000.000.  The  present  rate 
of  increase  is  50.000  a  year.  The  more  the  population  increases 
the  greater  tlie  rate  of  increase  will  become 

"  On  the  other  hand,  look  at  our  territorial  size.  Except  For- 
mosa, which  w-e  acquired  after  the  Chino-Japanese  war.  what  ad- 
dition have  we  made?  Thus  the  density  of  population  grows 
denser.  Already,  in  Japan  proper — that  is  Hondo.  Shikoku.  and 
Kiushu — it  is  nearly  400  to  the  square  mile.  Even  in  Formosa  it 
is  now  220.  Only  Hokkaido  has  30  to  the  square  mile,  and  is 
capable  of  still  welcoming  several  million  souls.  But  considering 
the  rapidity  with  which  the  Japanese  people  increase,  tne  capacity 
of  Hokkaido  sinks  into  insignificance. 

"  But  if  once  we  made  Korea  an  outlet  for  our  surplus  popula- 
tion, that  countr}'^  would  be  able  to  receive  10.000.000  easily.  \\\ 
the  event  of  Korea  becoming  overpeopled,  the  tide  of  immigration 
could  flood  Manchuria,  gradually  inundating  Siberia.  Manchuria 
is  two  and  a  half  times  as  large  as  Japan.  Yet  its  population  is 
only  10,000,000.  Siberia  is  thirty  times  as  large  as  Japan,  but 
does  not  contain  6.000.000  souls.  If  the  Japanese  expanded  to- 
ward the  limitless  plains  of  Manchuria  and  Siberia.  50.000.000  ot  our 
countr^'men  might  double — nay.  treble,  themselves  without  incur- 
ring the  danger  of  overpopulation.  It  is  natural,  therefore,  for 
the  ever-increasing  Japanese  people  to  expand  toward  those 
regions.  Can  this  natural  process  be  carried  on  without  encoun- 
tering opposition  ? " 

This  question  is  answered  negatively  by  the  Japanese  paper. 
It  sees  the  enemy  in  Russia.  Drawing  a  line  of  hostile  contact 
across  Asia,  from  the  middle  of  that  continent  to  the  southern  part 
of  Kamchatka  peninsula,  it  contends  that  whichever  one  of  the 
two  streams  of  humanity,  Russian  and  Mongolian,  establishes  its 
military  center  nearer  the  points  of  contact  on  the  line  will  be  para- 
mount at  those  points.  It  calculates  that  if  the  Japanese  reform 
the  military  system  of  China  an  army  of  4,000,000  on  a  war  footing 
could  be  evolved.  From  this  it  concludes  that  the  struggle  in  East 
.Asia  between  the  opposing  streams  of  humanity  will  be  decided 
in  favor  of  the  Mongolians.  Other  Japanese  organs  do  not  peer 
so  far  into  the  future.  The  conservative  Nippon  Shiinbun  (Tokyo) 
looks  only  to  the  present  war,  declaring  not  only  that  Ru.ssia  will 
be  driven  out  of  Manchuria,  but  out  of  the  whole  Far  East. 
Russia  is  also  to  be  told  that  she  can  henceforth  maintain  no 
squadrons  of  warships  in  Far  Eastern  waters.  "Japan's  demands 
must  necessarily  grow  with  continued  success  in  this  conflict,"  il 
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says,  "  and  Russia  must  make  up  her  mind  to  these  things  before 
asking  for  peace."  The  AsaJii  (Tokyo)  is  somewhat  less  con- 
fident. "  It  should  not  be  forgotten,"  it  thinks,  "  that  we  have  still 
to  face  the  solution  of  a  most  serious  problem,  and  that  we  must 
look  for  new  exertions  on  the  part  of  the  imperial  navy  and  army, 
especially  the  latter.  The  army  must  play  its  part  with  the  same 
brilliant  success  that  the  navy  has  achieved."  It  predicts  that 
Russia  will  repair  her  damaged  fleet  and  perhaps  send  reinforce- 
ments to  her  admiral.  "The  fact  that  Russia  has  not  concealed 
or  tried  to  conceal  the  losses  sustained  by  her  fleet  at  Port  Arthur 
must  be  taken  as  evidence  of  her  firm  determination."  "  Our  Em- 
peror has  very  unwillingly  sent  forth  his  army  and  his  navy  to 
chastise  the  enemy,"  observes  the  Kokiimiii,  and  it  feels  confident 
of  the  result.  "  We  Japanese."  it  adds,  "  have  long  silently  regretted 
that  our  land,  after  thirty  years  of  devotion  to  the  world-politics  of 
progress  and  expansion,  began  to  show  signs  of  reaction.  That  is 
now  over  and  done  with."  The  Jiji  thinks  that  whereas  Russia 
"  stands  before  the  world  in  all  her  naked  barbarism,"  the  human- 
ity and  self-restraint  of  the  Japanese  in  the  war  "will  win  the  en- 
lightened sympathy  of  all  civilized  nations."— Translations  made 
for  The  Literary  Digest. 


mander  of  the  Czar"s  torces  is  in  a  position  to  dictate  terms  at 
Tokyo,  it  will  be  time  to  consider  whether  neutral  diplomacy  may 
not  find  it  expedient  to  revise  the  draft  of  the  settlement." 

Further  quotation  of  English  comment  would  be  largely  a  repe- 
tition of  this,  altho  a  writer  in  77/ f  ]]'tst>ninster  Gazette  (London) 
admits  that  a  conference  of  the  Powers  after  the  war  might  con- 


RUSSIA'S   VETO   OF    MEDIATION   AND   A 
WORLD   CONFERENCE. 

RUSSIA'S  oflicial  and  positive  hint  that  she  will  not  tolerate 
mediation  in  any  form  from  any  source,  supplemented  by 
her  statement  that  there  can  be  no  conference  of  the  Powers  when 
the  war  is  over,  has  upset  apparently  all  Europe's  calculations. 
Official  and  semiofiicial  organs  abroad  have  hitherto  taken  two 
things  for  granted.  The  first  was  that  mediation  at  what  the  Lon- 
don Standard  describes  as  "  the  psychological  moment  "  would  al- 
ways be  diplomatically  acceptable.  It  has  always  been  regarded 
as  a  matter  of  course  too — even  by  Berlin  organs — that  the  end  of 
the  war  would  bring  a  conference  of  the  Powers  for  the  settlement 
of  everything  to  the  satisfaction  of  all.  Count  Lamsdorff,  there- 
fore, exploded  a  mine  into  the  vitals  of  world-politics  when  he  an- 
nounced that  "  after  the  treacherous  surprise  on  the  part  of  Japan, 
which  forced  Russia  to  take  up  arms,  no  friendly  mediation  can 
evidently  have  any  success."  and  that  "similarly,  the  imperial 
Government  will  not  admit  the  intervention  of  any  Power  whatso- 
ever m  the  direct  negotiations  which  will  take  place  between 
Russia  and  Japan  after  the  termination  of  the  hostile  operations, 
in  order  to  establish  the  conditions  of  peace."  The  most  casual 
perusal  of  European  journals  suffices  to  show  how  completely 
these  announcements  have  disconcerted  the  international  mind. 

Many  miportant  London  organs,  including  The  Mail  2inA  Times. 
agree  that  Russia  will  find  herself  immensely  mistaken.  The  Lon- 
don Statidard,  supposed  to  be  in  close  touch  with  some  elements 
of  British  diplomacy,  remarks; 

"  Russia  is  not  content  to  repel  all  proffers  of  mediation  while 
hostilities  continue.  She  gives  peremptory  warning  that  she  means 
to  dictate  the  terms  of  peace  without  any  reference  to  other  states 
which  may  suppose  themselves  to  be  affected  by  the  settlement. 
.  .  .  These  are  brave  words,  and  may  do  something  to  stimulate 
Panslavic  fervor.  But  are  they  wise.''  To  the  dispassionate  ob- 
server the  future  is  by  no  means  so  unclouded  as  to  justify  this 
assumption  of  a  proud  uon  possumtis.  .  .  .  Prudence  would,  we 
believe,  have  acknowledged — what  candor  can  not  deny — that  a 
season  may  come  when  the  Czar  will  hail  with  relief  the  overtures 
which  now,  by  the  pen  of  his  ministers,  he  abruptly  declines  to 
treat  as  tolerable.  How  much  less  docs  it  become  his  advisers  to 
inform  Powers  which  are  equally  interested  in  the  affairs  of  East- 
ern Asia  that  Russia  will  insist  on  retaining  everything  that  it  can 
exact  from  Japan.  History-  must  be  a  neglected  study  in  the 
Chancellery.  If  the  story  of  the  San  Stefano  treaty  is  forgotten, 
or  remembered  only  to  be  resented,  the  fate  of  the  victor  after  the 
peace  of  Shimonoseki  should  have  its  lessons.  It  is  quite  unneces- 
sary, however,  to  pursue   this  delicate  subject.     When  the  com- 


RUSSI.A.  S   PLAINT. 

"  I  seek  the  Admiral  of  the  Pacific— and  I  do  not  find  him  I  " 

—Dcr  Wahre  Jacob  ( Stuttgart). 

ceivably  be  superfluous,  and  the  London  Times  records  its  annoy- 
ance at  "Count  von  Billow's  organ,  the  Sitddeutsche  Reichscor- 
respoiidenz,  which  discussed  in  impudently  explicit  terms  the 
possibility  of  English  intervention."  The  British  organ  thus 
enlarges : 

"  In  no  responsible  quarter  in  this  countr}-  has  the  idea  of  such 
an  intervention  been  seriously  entertained.  It  sprang  simply  and 
solely  from  the  brain  of  continental  journals  which  were  either 
Russian  or  friendly  to  Russia ;  and  in  the  circumstances  it  is  just 
as  well  that  the  Russian  Government  should  have  hastened  to  kill 
the  canard.  A  continual  series  of  insinuations  of  this  kind,  cul- 
minating in  the  verj-  clumsy  suggestions  of  the  Reichscorrespon- 
dens,  has  been  poured  forth  by  the  German  semiofficial  press  :  and 
Anglophobe  organs  had  already  begun  to  affirm  that  England  had 
made  unsuccessful  overtures  for  peace.  The  whole  proceeding  is, 
as  our  Berlin  correspondent  terms  it.  so  manifestly  fatuous  that  it 
might  be  dismissed  without  further  notice  were  it  not  for  the  alto- 
gether unwarrantable  way  in  which  the  inspired  press  has  intro- 
duced the  name  of  the  King.  Underlying  these  insinuations  is 
probably  that  entire  misconception  of  the  constitutional  position 
of  a  British  sovereign  on  which  we  have  more  than  once  had  occa- 
sion to  comment.  The  personal  influence  of  the  monarch  is  one 
of  those  imponderabilia  by  which  Bismarck  set  so  much  store; 
and  our  continental  critics  may  rest  perfectly  sure  that  in  the  case 
of  King  Edward  this  influence  will  always  be  e.xercised  with  His 
Majesty's  characteristic  wisdom  and  discretion — a  discretion  far 
greater  than  that  with  which  they  are  apparently  disposed  to  credit 
him.  To  suppose  that  the  King's  influence  could  have  been,  as 
suggested  by  the  German  press,  exerted  in  the  direction  of  weak- 
ening an  alliance  made  by  this  country  is  to  show  a  most  extraor- 
dinary misunderstanding  of  the  personal  and  political  conditions 
that  prevail  in  England." 

The  misconception  of  King  Edward's  position  here  noted  may 
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be  responsible  for  apparent  contradictions  of  The  Times  in  both 
the  Xeiie  Freie  Presse  (\'ienna)  and  the  Politiken  (Copenhagen), 
papers  known  to  be  in  touch  with  leading  European  diplomatists. 
The  Danish  organ,  which  has  excellent  sources  of  information, 
asserts : 

"  During  his  recent  visit  to  Copenhagen,  King  Edward,  in  the 
course  of  conversation  with  the  Russian  ambassador  at  that  court. 
discussed  the  possibility  of  British  mediation  in  the  Russo-Japa- 
nese conflict.  The  ambassador  appeared  to  be  favorably  im- 
pressed with  the  idea.  Immediately  upon  his  return  to  London 
King  Edward  summoned  the  Russian  ambassador  at  his  capital. 
Count  Benckendorff,  and  broached  the  same  idea.  Count  Benck- 
endorff  replied,  however,  that  English  mediation  in  the  present 
juncture  would  be  unwelcome  to  Russia.  Nevertheless,  King  Ed- 
ward resolved  to  go  directly  to  the  Czar  in  his  effort  to  achieve 
everything  possible  to  terminate  the  war.  To  this  end,  he  en- 
trusted the  newly  appointed  ambassador  of  Great  Britain  in  St. 
Petersburg,  Hardinge,  with  a  personal  letter  offering  mediation." 

Other  statements  could  be  quoted  from  papers  in  Europe  tend- 
ing to  show  that  offers  of  mediation  have  been  made  by  exalted 
personages,  and  that  Russia  has  rejected  them.  But  the  Xeue 
Freie  Presse  explains  that  royalties  are  always  in  correspondence, 
and  that  in  their  letters  it  is  seldom  easy  to  determine  where  the 
personal  element  ends  and  the  official  character  begins.  Edward 
VII. 's  letter  to  Nicholas  II.,  transmitted  through  Ambassador 
Hardinge,  must  be  viewed  accordingly.  Far  more  important  than 
the  idea  of  mediation,  it  permits  us  to  infer,  is  the  idea  that  there 
can  be  no  conference  of  the  Powers  when  peace  returns.  The 
Alige/Jieine  ZeitiDig  (W&nwTi.)  tells  Russia  plainly  that  there  must 
be  a  conference.  "  Will  Russia  not  permit  participation  in  the 
peace  negotiations  even  should  the  war  end  in  her  defeat.'"'  it 
asks.  "  Does  Russia  actually  think  she  could  prevent  such  par- 
ticipation if  the  conditions  imposed  upon  Japan,  as  preliminary  to 
settlement,  menace  the  Asiatic  balance?"  No  two  Powers  can 
determine  the  conditions  in  the  treaty  of  peace,  it  concludes,  and 
the  semiofficial  Frenidenblatt  intimates  as  much  in  a  more  circum- 
spect way.  The  official  organ  of  the  Berlin  Foreign  Office,  the 
Kreuz  Zeituug.  resembles  the  official  organ  of  the  Paris  Foreign 
Office,  the  Temps,  in  handling  the  topic  with  reserve.  But  the 
Journal  des  Ddbats  (Paris)  satisfies  Europe's  curiosity  regarding 
French  opinion  by  saying: 

"  Our  policy  has  something  else  to  do  than  extend  an  olive 
branch  that  would  be  rejected.  Its  effort  should  apply  itself 
solely  to  preserve  to  our  allies  the  only  benefit,  purely  negative 
moreover,  that  they  expect  from  third  Powers — complete  liberty 
of  action.  Even  the  friendships  that  we  have  contracted  else- 
where should  not  be  hurt  by  this  attitude,  so  natural  is  it  in  the 
allies  of  Russia.  It  would  be  unfortunate  were  this  point  not  fully 
appreciated  here  at  home  and  were  there  put  forth,  even  under  the 
influence  of  sentiments  so  praiseworthy  as  horror  of  bloodshed, 
ideas  which  are  vain,  and,  what  is  more,  irritating  to  those  upon 
whom  we  wi.sh  to  inflict  the  benefit  of  them." 

With  more  particular  reference  to  the  idea  of  mediation,  the 
Paris  daily  says : 

"  Rumors  of  possible  mediation  have  circulated  so  much  recently 
that  certain  Russian  organs  have  begun  to  notice  them,  altho  with 
irritation.  So  the  moment  seems  timely  to  ask  if  it  be  well  ad- 
vised to  entertain  the  idea  of  intervention  by  third  parties.  Hith- 
erto it  has  been  clear  that  the  good  intention  of  neutrals  must  wait. 
Neither  of  the  belligerents  has  sought  it.  Japan  declares  that  she 
will  never  put  up  the  sword  until  the  Russians  have  been  driven 
out  of  Manchuria  for  good.  Russia  considers  that  in  view  of  the 
attack  made  upon  her  she  can  not  halt  until  the  Nippons  have  re- 
ceived a  striking  lesson.  If  third  parties  interfered,  it  would  be 
for  the  purpose  of  imposing  peace  upon  Powers  whicli  do  not  yet 
wish  it  and  which  think  they  have  the  best  of  reasons  for  continu- 
ing to  fight.  It  would,  therefore,  be  a  question  of  coercive  meas- 
ures. This  suffices  to  show  how  impossible  all  mediation  is, 
especially  to  ourselves.  Good  souls  will  do  well  not  to  dream  too 
much  of  embarking  in  the  galley  of  intervention.  As  neutrals  we 
have  toavoid  all  that  would  be  violence,  even  moral,  to  one  of  the 


belligerents,  and  as  allies  we  owe  a  quite  special  consideration  to 
the  standpoint  of  Russia,  which  rules  out  the  zeal  of  pacifiers." 

The  reference  in  the  French  organ  to  Russian  newspaper  irrita- 
tion does  not  evidently  include  the  Xovosti  {^i.  Petersburg).  That 
paper  has  been  commenting  in  a  friendly  way  upon  British  media- 
tion. There  are  hints  here  and  there  in  European  journals  that 
mediation  is  but  a  matter  of  time,  and  that  the  decisive  step  may 
be  taken  by  the  United  Sidiits.— Translations  made  for  The  Lit- 
erary Digest. 


THE  ELEVENTH  HOUR  AT  PORT  ARTHUR. 

T^  RAINS  may  dash  in  and  out  of  Port  Arthur  and  the  Japanese 
-■■  forces  behind  the  town  may  retreat  from  the  railway  if  hard 
pressed  now  and  then;  but  tiie  experts  of  the  London  Times, 
News,  and  Mail  seem  convinced  that  the  fortress  is  doomed. 
How  long  the  siege  is  to  last  no  expert  ventures  to  predict.  "  An- 
other Sebastopol,"  remarks  the  London  iXews,  which  makes  merry 
over  the  Russian  claim  that  the  ammunition  in  the  magazines  will 
last  a  year.  "  The  Crimea  will  repeat  itself,"  according  to  Captain 
Carlyon  Bellaires,  M.P.,  a  well-known  authority  on  Russian  mili- 
tary methods.  He  is  sure  the  Russians  will  hold  out  to  the  last  at 
Port  Arthur,  altho  the  alleged  advice  proffered  by  General  Drag- 
omiroff  to  the  Czar  to  abandon  the  place  to  the  Japanese  has  a 
certain  effect  upon  the  military'  expert  of  the  London  Times.  He 
thinks  that  advice  may  yet  be  taken.  Nevertheless,  he  deems  the 
capture  of  the  place  a  task  of  immense  difficulty. 

In  French  organs  the  situation  at  Port  Arthur  leaves  all  experts 
serene.  The  Figaro  (Paris)  says  the  Russians  will  not  surrender 
the  place,  no  matter  how  long  the  war  lasts.  It  can  hold  out  in- 
definitely, being  provisioned  for  months,  if  not  for  years.  Admiral 
Togo's  bombardments  make  little  impression.  This  assertion  is 
supported  by  statements  in  Austrian  organs.  The  Neues  Wiener 
Tageblatt  shares  the  contempt  of  the  Paris  Figaro  for  the  bom- 
bardments of  Port  Arthur.  The  bombardment  factor  is  the  subject 
of  a  careful  study  in  the  Revue  de  Paris  by  an  anonymous  naval 
officer,  who  enters  into  mathematical  calculations  demonstrating  to 
his  own  satisfaction  that  Admiral  Togo's  guns  need  not  agitate  the 
residents  of  Port  Arthur.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  band  plays 
twice  a  week  there,  "  the  entire  population  gathering  to  listen  to 
the  music,"  notes  the  London  Standard.  "  One  would  hardly  be- 
lieve that  the  town  was  practically  in  a  state  of  siege."  This,  how- 
ever, is  from  a  St.  Petersburg  news  despatch.  The  naval  officer 
already  mentioned  quotes  approvingly  in  the  French  publication 
the  following  opinion  of  the  eminent  military  writer.  General  Bor- 
gnis-Desbordes : 

"The  bombardment  by  a  squadron  of  a  city  on  a  coast  will  re- 
sult in  material  ruins  of  a  far  less  serious  nature  than  is  generally 
supposed.  Such  ruins  would  entail,  undoubtedly,  the  ruin  of  in- 
dividual fortunes,  thus  reacting  to  some  extent  upon  the  finances 
of  a  government.  But  the  damages  would  not  be  of  a  naiure.  we 
would  not  say  to  cause,  but  even  to  hasten  in  the  least,  the  end  of 
the  struggle  between  the  two  great  Powers.  In  a  word,  bombard- 
ment, in  the  language  of  Napoleon,  should  be  counted  for  nothing. 
It  will  always  be  a  subsidiary  and  very  perilous  operation  for  the 
ships  engaged  in  it.  To  succeed  in  inflicting  serious  damages,  to 
be  certain  of  putting  an  arsenal  even  temporarily  out  of  condition 
for  serving  its  intended  purpose,  would  require  a  very  prolonged 
bombardment,  necessitating  the  using  up  of  the  greater  portion 
of  the  ammunition  and  equipment  of  the  auxiliary  armament  and 
heavy  ordnance  of  some  dozen  war-ships.  Even  then,  the  result 
ordinarily  to  be  obtained  would  be  poor,  out  of  proportion  to  the 
greatness  of  the  effort  and  the  perils  incurred. 

"  Hence  we  are  led  to  conclude  that,  in  a  general  way,  bombard- 
ment by  a  squadron  is  a  military  operation  of  the  fourth  or  fifth 
class,  making  much  noise  for  verj-  little  result,  without  real  im- 
portance, without  genuine  object,  without  serious  influence  upon 
the  issue  of  a  struggle  between  two  great  military  Powers." — 
Translations  made  /or  The  Literary  Digest. 
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NOTABLE    BOOKS    OF   THE    DAY. 


A   NOVEL  WITH   A   PURPOSE. 

He  That  Eateth  Bread  With  Me.      Ry  H.  A.  Mitchell  Keays       Cloth, 
351pp.     Price,  $1.50     McChire.  Phillips  6:  Co. 

MRS.  KEAYS  has  a  hearty  detestation  of  divorce,  and  has  written 
a  novel  with  the  view  of  imparting  the  same  state  of  mind  to 
those  who  shall  read  it.  It  is,  therefore,  a  case  of  special 
pleading,  and  is  subject  to  the  feeling  generally  aroused  by  such  avowed 
aims.  Mrs.  Keays  writes  with  passionate  conviction  and  her  novel  is 
an  interesting  object-lesson.  She  has  made  her  case  so  bad  that  it  is 
hard  to  see  how  any  one  could  resent  her  execration  of  it. 

Clifford  Mackemer  has  fallen  in  love  with  a  superb,  voluptuous  wom- 
an who  appeals  to  all  the  sexual  feeling  in  a  man.  In  the  intoxication 
of  that  passion,  his  pure,  proud,  high-souled  wife  palls  on  him,  and  he 
gets  a  divorce.  They  have  a  young  boy  who  is  intensely  dear  to  them 
both,  which  makes  the  selfish  weakness  of  the  father  more  unpardon- 
able. His  wife  asks  him  if  he  loves  her,  when  she  sees  the  blow  im- 
pending. He  brutally  tells  her  :  "No,  before  God  I  don't,  Katharine, 
and  I'm  sorry  for  it  ;  but  I  don't,  and  there's  no  use  lying."  With  a 
woman  like  his  wife,  such  bluntness  would  be  almost  intolerable  to  a 
man  like  ^lackemer,  who  is  not  a  bad  man  at  all.  Then  Mrs.  INIacke- 
mer  does  a  strange  thing  for  one  with  her  proud  intolerance  of  divorce. 
She  goes  away  for  a  certain  time  without  saying  where,  so  that  her 
husband  could  secure  the  divorce.  She  knows  he  is  aware  of  her 
whereabouts,  and  hence  she  is  accessory  to  a  collusion,  tho  she  disbe- 
lieves in  divorce  and  throughout  is  convinced  that  he  is  her  husband, 
even  when  legally  married  to  another  woman. 

Finally  they  come  together  again,  for  the  man  gets  to  appreciate  her 
better,  and  the  other  woman  dies — a  happy  solution,  very  easy  in  a 

novel  !  Before  her  death,  however, 
the  weakling  husband  is  ready  to 
return  to  his  former  wife,  and  she 
will  not  hear  of  it.  "  Can't  you  see 
that  it  is  precisely  marriage,  marriage 
again  for  you  and  me,  that  would  be 
the  fall  for  me,  and  at  last  again  for 
you  ?  .  .  .  Isabel  loves  you.  Her 
love  for  you  is  her  salvation.  Will  I 
snatch  that  from  her  ?  Could  you 
and  I  live  peaceful,  happy  lives  with 
the  thought  of  Isabel  somewhere  in 
the  darkness,  lost  ?  "  Then  he  im- 
plores her,  for  the  boy's  sake.  "  Her 
face  grew  strangely  stern.  '  If  for 
nothing  else,  for  my  boy's  sake  I 
would  never  dare  attempt  to  right 
one  wrong  by  another.'  " 

Mrs.  Keays  here  has  muddled  the 
force  of  her  arraignment.  She  tries 
to  have  the  separation  of  Mackemer 
from  his  wife  productive  of  high  spiritual  good  to  him,  if  not  to  her. 
One  might  conclude  that  the  moral  is  that  a  divorced  man  is  made  all 
the  better  for  it,  if  his  wife  only  cleaves  to  liim  and  makes  him  live  up 
to  his  new  matrimonial  obligations. 

The  author  has  made  an  interesting  story,  but  Katharine  is  too  pre- 
cious, and  Clifford  is  a  pretty  weak  sort  of  man,  who  would  count  for 
nothing  were  se.x  instinct  obliterated.  The  introduction  of  Airlie, 
Katharine's  niece,  .shows  that  the  author  is  not  void  of  humor,  which 
might  otherwise  have  been  conjectured.     Airlie  is  a  grateful  relief. 


H.   A.    MITCHELL    KEAYS, 


FROM  BACHELOR  TO  BENEDICK  IN  ARCADY. 


A  Bachelor  in  .Vrcadv.      By  Halliwell  Sutcliffe. 
$i.;o.    Thomas  V.  Crowell  &  Co. 


Cloth,  326  pp.      Price, 


'^r^IIE  season  will  probably  bring  forth  no  better  book  of  its  kind  than 

X  "A  Bachelor  in  Arcady."  It  is  a  novel  of  atmosphere  and  set- 
ting rather  than  action  or  psychology,  altho  it  may  be  denied  by 
some  that  it  is  a  novel  at  all,  since  its  only  plot  is  an  extremely  tenuous 
love-tale,  running  through  a  simple  chronicle  of  the  every-day  doings 
of  the  members  of  the  little  Arcadian  commonwealth.  But  whatever 
the  exact  classification  of  the  book  may  be,  it  is  literature  of  marked 
individuality  and  power. 

The  Bachelor  himself  tells  t!ie  story,  but  he  is  the  least  obtrusive  of 
any  of  the  family  of  characters. 

Styles,  a  sort  of  master-of-ceremonies  about  the  fartn,  can  neither 
read  nor  write,  yet  he  is,  in  his  own  way,  one  of  the  wisest  and  even 
best  educated  of  men  and  a  curiously  delightful  companion  when  he 
mellows  into  converse.  He  is  the  original  Jack-of-all-Trades,  but,  un- 
like that  worthy,  he  is  master  of  most  of  them. 

Mrs.  Styles,  or  Stylesey,  of  girth  and  height  sufficient  to  overawe  her 
good-natured  spouse,  and  sharp  of  tongue  as  the  teeth  of  an  east  wind 


with  rain  in  it,  contributes  a  healthful  and  enjoyable  ingredient  to  the 
atmosphere  of  Arcady. 

The  only  Eve  in  this  fair  garden — save  the  harmless  Stylesey — is  the 
"  bonnie  lass  "  from  across  the  way,  whom  the  Bachelor  insists  upon 
calling  Babe,  and  with  whom  he  rides 
and  hunts  and  fishes.  But  the  reader 
knows,  and  Cathy  divines,  long  before 
the  Bachelor  suspects  it,  that  the  se- 
quel to  the  present  tale  will  be  "A 
Benedick  in  Arcady."  There  is  not 
a  love-scene  in  the  whole  book,  of 
the  kind  usually  described  in  novels  ; 
but  when  these  two,  standing  on  the 
"  Bridge  of  Amity,"  find  their  fate  in 
each  other's  eyes,  we  can  not  help 
seeing  with  them  the  rare,  strange 
light  that  floods  the  sky  and  wood  and 
river,  and  wraps  them  in  a  veil  that 
shuts  all  the  crude  world  out. 

Some  of  the  directions  that  the  au- 
thor gives  for  reaching  this  land  of 
joy  are  as  follows  : 

,,rr^i,  ,     ■         ,.     ,  ,        ,  HALLIWELL   SUTCLIFFE. 

"There  are  plain  highroads  to 
guide  the  wanderer  thither;  he  must 

pass  through  lonely  byways,  where  the  mud  lies  thick  at  times  ;  he  must 
cross  by  unknown  wastes  of  moor  and  fell,  with  only  his  heart  for  com- 
pass, and  only  a  steady  eye  and  an  unswerving  faith  in  the  same  com- 
pass to  guide  his  steps.  Yet  this  much  I  mav  tell  him  for  his  cheer  :  he 
will,  at  long  intervals,  gain  this  or  that  clean,  well-found  highway, 
and  he  will  know  these  roads  by  certain  curious  signposts  scattered 
here  and  there— such  as  'The  Road  of  Countrv  Quiet,'  'The  Road  of 
Charity,'  and  '  The  Road  of  Dainty  Womanhood.'  " 

Not  every  one  will  like  the  book  ;  even  many  lovers  of  nature-books 
will  not  care  for  it ;  but  those  who  find  highest  pleasure  in  the  simple 
ways  of  life  will  find  familiar  landmarks  on  their  little  trip  through  this 
Arcadian  land,  and  will  recognize  the  kinship  of  the  people  they  meet 
by  the  wayside.  It  is  no  champagne  land  of  sentiment,  like  some  other 
Ardenean  forests  that  have  been  written  about  ;  on  the  contrary,  the 
draft  offered  us  is  simple,  substantial,  invigorating,  and  its  delights 
may  be  drunk  a(/  libitntn  without  danger  of  a  literary  headache. 


A   VINEYARD   WITH   ACID   GRAPES. 

The  Vineyard.     By  John   Oliver    Hobbes.     Cloth,  322  pp.     Price,  $i.;o,     D, 
Appleton  &  Co, 

MRS.  CRAIGIE  sets  forth  a  meager  literary  repast  in  this  her 
latest  novel.  The  characters  are  not  specially  interesting,  nor 
do  they  arrive  at  anything  worth  while,  and  the  telling  of  their 
driftings  and  sidestepping  is  not  a  compensating  delight  in  itself 
through  charm  of  style  or  compelling  exposf-  of  the  author's  personal- 
ity. A  cynical  brew  of  emotions  and  a  crackling  of  assured  worldliness 
are  Mrs.  Craigie's  "  hallmark  "  as  novelist,  but  there  used  to  be  more  in 
the  "  emotions  "  of  John  Oliver  Hobbes.  "  The  Vineyard  "  has  some- 
what the  air  of  having  been  done  in  liours  when  the  author  was  "  not 
occupied  "  and  therefore  felt  she  might  as  well  write  a  book. 

A  remarkably  handsome  )-oung  man,  who  carries  his  best  goods  in 
his  "show-window,"  is  in  money  straits,  and  is  led  by  a  sharper  man 
into  a  scheme  by  which  an  estate  is  to  be  bought,  with  the  assumption 
that  there  is  coal  in  it.  The  clever  originator  decamps  with  the  purchase- 
money,  and  the  handsome  man  has 
to  make  restitution  of  practically  mis- 
appropriated monej's  for  which  he 
was  responsible.  He  is  engaged  to  a 
nice  girl,  who  is  tremendously  in  love 
with  him.  Beyond  being  a  fine  rider 
and  with  record  for  good  fighting 
in  South  Africa,  he  is  of  little  worth 
save  for  his  "  shape"  and  blue  eyes. 
He  is  the  kind  of  man  that  tells  only 
in  the  first  decades  of  the  game  of 
life. 

The  young  woman  from  whom  he 
bought  the  estate  is  also  in  love  with 
him.  She  is  neurotic,  self-centered, 
romantic,  and  uncontrolled  to  the  de- 
gree of  a  Dickens'  caricature.  But 
marrying  iier  is  a  way  out  U-iX  the 
peculating  Adonis,  and  he  takes  it. 
Jennie  Sussex,  to  whom  he  had  been 
engaged,    had  another  lover,  a  man 

all  through,  tho  lacking  Federan's  personal  charm.  He  is  utterly  de- 
voted to  her,  but,  furious  at  finding  the  girl  still  loving  the  other,  he 
dashes  off  and  incontinently  asks  an  ordinary  woman,  whom  he  had 
known  as  a  student,  to  marry  him,  which  she  is  quite  content  to  do. 
Finally,  the  attractive  Jennie,  as  she  is  leaving  Framborough  after  her 
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disastrous  love-affairs  with  these,  is  appealed  to  by  auother  suitor,  a 
young  artist,  who  unexpectedly  blurts  out  a  proposal  when  he  is 
taking  her  in  a  cab  to  the  station.  "The  two  idealists  gazed  together 
at  as  much  as  they  could  see  of  the  magnificent  starry  sky  through  the 
railway-carriage  window."  This  is  the  concluding  sentence  of  "The 
Vineyard,"  with  which  Mrs.  Craigie  seems  to  insinuate  that  two  tried 
and  sentimental  beings  are  making  the  best  of  a  bad  matter. 

There  you  have  "The  Vineyard."  None  of  the  characters  is  hu- 
manly gratifying  except  one  man,  John  Harlowe,  and  as  the  upshot  of 
narrow,  sordid,  or  undisciplined  relations  to  love  and  life,  the  six  prin- 
cipal characters  are  paired  off  forlornly  and  with  a  draggled  and  de- 
feated air. 

In  the  most  prosaic  scene  of  nature  are  the  same  elements  which  are 
combined  in  a  lovely  prospect.  An  artist  does  not  usually  select  the 
bald  scene,  tho  his  technique  might  be  as  worthily  exercised  in  trans- 
ferring that  to  his  canvas.  He  knows  that  those  who  see  his  painting 
will  not  care  much  for  his  skill  if  the  thing  presented  is  barren  of  de- 
light. It  is  much  the  same  in  the  i.rt  of  the  novelist.  In  a  piece  of  fic- 
tion where  nothing  much  worth  while  is  done,  by  persons  of  no  special 
force  or  distinction,  no  matter  what  the  art  or  the  truth  of  the  writer, 
the  production  fails  to  interest.  That  is  what  is  in  fault  with  Mrs. 
Craigie's  "  The  Vineyard."  She  treats  definite  and  individual  beings, 
but  they  are  rather  common  stuff  and  one  cares  little  where  they  get  to. 


WITH    LIVING    KINGS   FOR    PIECES. 


Rulers    of    Kings.    By  Gertrude  Atherton. 
Harper  &  Brothers. 


Cloth,  413   pp.      Price,  $.1.50. 


IN  her  preceding  and  decidedly  her  best  work,  "The  Conquerors," 
Mrs.  Atherton  throned  her  hero,  Alexander  Hamilton,  in  the  center 
of  the  stage,  poured  the  limelight  on  him  to  make  one  blink,  and 
swirled  a  censer  of  adulatory  fumes  like  Clio  in  an  ecstasy.  In  "  Rulers 
of  Kings  "  she  bounds  along  with  a  venturesomeness  that  throws  to  the 
wind  certain  convenances  which  regard  living  personages  ;  and  sover- 
eigns still  in  the  flesh  are  set  upon  a  chessboard  whose  squares  are 
alternately  Truth  and  Fiction.  Mrs.  Atherton  makes  a  foray  on  the 
Austrian  court,  and  takes  sprightly  liberties  with  the  important  gentle- 
man who  occupies  the  German  throne.  She  will  certainly  be  a.  persona 
non  grata  with  Franz  Josef,  and  tho  she  gives  not  a  few  flirts  of  her  cen- 
ser William's  way,  he  probably  would  prefer  less  Pepysian  particularity 
of  portraiture. 

However,  she  has  concocted  a  very  readable  romance  of  the  same 
breed  as  "  The  Prisoner  of  Zenda,"  tho  she  disdains  fictitious  realms 
and  brings  in  the  real  thing.  She  has  studied  up  her  data  pretty  well. 
She  takes  for  heroine  an  archduchess,  daughter  of  Franz  Josef  (pre- 
sumably the  younger,  Marie  Valerie),  whom  she  styles  "  Ranata 
Ther^sia."  She  makes  the  richest  man  in  the  world  rear  his  son  with 
magnificent  foresight,  in  view  of  his  tremendous  destiny  as  the  future 
possessor  of  four   hundred  million   dollars.     Fessenden   Abbot  is  an 

American,  of  course.  When  Fessen- 
den's  mamma  died,  his  father  trans- 
planted the  three-year-old  son  to  a 
farmhouse  in  the  Adirondacks,  where 
he  was  reared  in  a  hardy  bucolic  way 
until  the  time  came  for  him  to  have  a 
tutor.  Later,  he  goes  to  a  Western 
college.  At  the  close  of  the  first 
year,  his  father  wrote  him  he  would 
have  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  rest 
of  the  course  himself,  as  he  should 
allow  him  only  $100  a  year  !  Fessen- 
den does  it  with  triumphant  ease,  and 
is  then  summoned  to  New  York.  His 
father  then  tells  him  :  "  I  am  the  rich- 
est man  in  the  world.  What  the 
Rothschilds  are  as  a  family  I  am  as 
an  individual  :  and  doubly  so,  for  I 
can  act  on  the  moment."  It  is  a 
shock  to  Fessenden,  but  he  accepts 
his  lot,  and  then  gets  from  his  father 
this  "  tip"  as  to  his  career  :  "  There  are  going  to  be  two  controlling 
forces  in  the  world  in  the  ne.xt  thirty  years  :  yourself  and  William,  of 
Germany.  He  only  needs  certain  conditions  to  scoop  in  Europe,  like 
Charlemagne.  It  may  be  that  he  will  create  these  conditions.  It  may 
be  that  you  will  help  him  to  them,  if  you  both  happen  to  pull  in  the 
same  direction." 

Mrs.  Atherton  loves  A-  haule  politique  even  better  than  she  does  Az 
haute  finance.  She  likes  the  Man  who  Does,  and  hence  she  likes  William. 
When  Fessenden  and  William  meet  you  feel  that  it  is  an  encounter  of 
rival  powers.  In  spite  of  "  a  flinty  reserve  in  the  background  of  both 
pairs  of  eyes,"  a  mutual  friendship  was  conceived  at  once.  The  fact 
is  calmly  stated,  without  advancing  any  of  the  reasons  for  such  prompt 
abolition  of  the  "flinty  reserve."  "  There  is  no  reason,"  William  says 
at  parting,  "  why  you  should  ever   remind  yourself  that  I  am  an  Em- 
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peror — why  our  friendship  should  not  be  as  informal  and  sincere  as  that 
of  your  charming  sister  and  the  daughter  of  the  Emperor  of  Austria." 

Ranata  is  the  daughter  referred  to,  and  she  and  Miss  Alexandre 
Abbott  are  as  chummy  as  two  shopgirls.  She  even  calls  the  archduchess 
"  old  girl." 

Fessenden  meets  the  stately  archduchess  when  she  is  having  an  otit- 
ing  in  Hungaiia,  as  a  peasant  girl  at  a  village  festival.  She  declines  to 
dance  with  him,  but  when  the  music  for  the  "  Shardash  "  starts,  "  Fes- 
senden raised  his  hands  and  placed  them  firmly  about  the  slender 
waist  of  the  archduchess.  '  Put  your  hands  on  my  shoulders,'  he  said. 
'  I  shall  not  let  you  go.' 

"Siie  drew  herself  up  rigidly  for  a  moment  and  then  obeyed  him." 

It  is  a  wild  romance  that  outdoes,  at  many  points,  ilarie  Correlli  ;  but 
it  is  entertaining,  and  the  author  has  fine  staying  power. 


A  TALE  OF  THE   PENNSYLVANIA    DUTCH. 

Tili.ie:  A  Mennonite  Maid.  By  Helen  R.  Marthi.  With  illustrations  by 
Florence  Scovel  Shinn.  Cloth.  336  pp.  Price,  $1.50.  The  Century  Com- 
pany. 

HERE  is  a  story  quite  out  of  the  usual  trend.  The  daily  life,  habits 
of  thought,  and  customs  of  the  Pennsylvania  Dutch  farming- 
class  are  probably  as  little  known  to  the  country  at  large  as  are 
those  of  any  group  of  people  in  this  broad  land.  As  presented  in  this 
romance,  this  Dutch  or  German- 
American  element  can  hardly  be  rated 
as  attractive  in  its  personality  ;  but 
it  is  beyond  doubt  a  personality  of 
many  salient  points  and  amusing 
turns — the  more  amusing  because  of 
the  abnormal  seriousness  with  which 
it  takes  itself.  The  variety  of  re- 
ligious beliefs  and  the  deadly  ear- 
nestness of  the  struggle  over  petty 
matters  of  creed  and  discipline  are 
here  depicted  with  delectable  effect. 

But  the  pivot  upon  which  the  story 
turns  is  Tillie,  the  young  daughter  of 
an  ignorant,  pig-headed  father,  a 
pillar  of  the  church,  a  director  on 
the  school-board,  and  a  home  disci- 
plinarian to  be  dreaded.  How  a  girl 
like  Tillie  happened  to  spring  from 
such  a  stock  is  likely  to  prove  a 
problem  that  haunts  the  reader  who 

follows  with  interest  the  efforts  of  the  brave,  gentle  girl  to  obtain  am 
education  and  such  refinements  of  life  as  will  enable  her  to  escape  the 
lot  of  household  drudge. 

Some  of  the  people  who  surround  Tillie  in  her  heroic  efforts  to  work 
out  her  own  redemption  are  amusing  specimens  of  humanity.  Among 
them  are  the  thick-witted,  aggressive  Dutch  lover,  who  refuses  to  look 
upon  her  rejection  of  him  as  fact  ;  the  resourceful  village  doctor,  who- 
slyly  aids  her  in  her  endeavors,  to  the  discomfiture  of  the  village  bosses  ;. 
the  lady  teacher  and  the  Harvard  graduate — all  delightful  in  their  play 
of  cross-purposes. 

As  literature,  the  story  is  difficult  to  classify  and  more  so  to  compare 
in  merit  with  average  novels  of  to-day.  It  affects  one  less  as  literature 
than  as  a  detached  human  segment  come  upon  by  accident.  All  the 
natives  talk  in  dialect,  but  it  is  dialect  which,  tho  unfamiliar,  is  easier 
to  understand  than  most  dialect  with  which  we  are  familiar. 
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The  Stolen  Emperor. 
Dodd,  Mead  &  Co. 


By  Mrs.  Hugh  Fraser.    Cloth,  323  pp.    Price,  $1.50. 


IN  this  book,  as  in  her  first,  JMrs.  Fraser  reveals  much  of  that  native 
facility  in  spinning  a  yarn  which  distinguishes  the  work  of  her 
noted  brother,  Marion  Crawford.  This  story,  however,  calls  for 
more  than  facile  gift,  for  its  theme  presupposes  avast  amount  of  glean- 
ing from  Japanese  history  on  the  part  of  its  author.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  period  dealt  with  is  so  remote  that  few  readers  will  find  themselves 
in  a  position  to  question  or  dispute  the  facts  laid  before  them. 

It  is  a  strangely  romantic  life  that  is  revealed.  No  exact  dates  are 
given,  but  the  now  long-deposed  Suinarai,  tho  coming  to  the  front,  had 
not  yet  attained  the  full  powers  they  exercised  some  centuries  later, 
royal  ladies  were  more  in  evidence  than  court  etiquette  decreed  later 
on,  and  regents  might  exercise  far  more  authority  over  life  and  happi- 
ness than  the  nominal  ruler  himself.  The  personages  involved  in  the 
plot  are  a  wonderfully  crafty  and  adroit  regent,  a  semi-imbecile  empe- 
ror, a  mere  toy  in  the  hands  of  the  former,  a  beautiful  and  strong- 
minded  empress,  and  her  adored  infant  son  and  heir  to  the  tlirone. 
Dramatic  incidents  cluster  around  the  abduction  of  this  child  by  a  Sa- 
murai who  dared  cast  his  eyes  witli  love  upon  the  empress. 

'i"he  story  manages  a  very  host  of  dramatis  person^c,  and  is  so  crammed 
with  incident  that  it  holds  the  attention  without  pause.  It  is  rich  in 
Oriental  color  and  possesses  that  sort  of  charm  which  belongs  to  things 
that  do  not  tax  reason  too  exactingly.  The  ascendency  just  now  of 
things  Japanese  will  prove  sufficiently  its  right  to  being. 
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CURRENT   POETRY. 

Experience. 

By  W.  D.  HowELLS. 

The  first  time,  when  at  night  I  went  about 

Locking  the  doors  and  windows  everywhere, 
After  she  died,  I  seemed  to  lock  her  out 

In  the  starred  silence  and  the  homeless  air. 
And  leave  her  waiting  in  her  gentle  way 
All  through  the  night,  till  the  disconsolate  day, 
Upon  the  threshold,  while  we  slept,  awake  : 
Such  things  the  heart  can  bear  and  yet  not  break. 
— From  Harper'' 5  Magazine. 


The  Storm. 
By  Ethel  M.  Kellev. 

Night,  and  the  birds  drift  nestward 

Havening  fast ; 
Night,  and  the  wind,  swift  westward 

Hurls  blast  on  blast. 

Night,  and  the  star  eyes  glisten 

Widened  with  fear. 
The  clouds  huddle,  hushed  to  listen, 

The  storm  is  near  ! 

Night,  and  the  waves  are  gripping 

The  rocks  in  vain  ; 
.■\nd  the  savage  lightning  ripping 

The  (iark  in  twain. 

Night,  and  a  sudden  quaking 

Seizes  the  trees ; 
And  a  demon  of  fury  waking 

Lashing  the  seas ! 


$50  IN  CASH 

Fop  the  best  short  story  sub- 
mitted to  us  before  June  15. 
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'A  MULE  BROKE  OUT  WITH  CHICKEN-POX- 
BROKE  OUT  HIS  TENT,  YOU  SEE." 


A   BOOK  illustrated  by  Peter  Newell, 

32  pages,  the  cleverest  jingles  and  the  most 
laughable  drawings  imaginable,  done  in  colors, 
bound  in  stout  boards;  will  be  mailed  to  those 
little  and  big  folks  who  send  us  one  BOX  TOP 
from  a  pound  package  of  20-MULE-TEAM 
BORAX   and   ten    cents   in    stamps  or   silver. 
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PURE   BORAX. 
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A  lily  is  crushed  in  its  sleeping 

And  left  to  die ; 
And  into  a  passion  of  weeping 

Bursteth  the  sky. 

Night,  and  my  heart's  wild  wonder 

Findeth  its  cry ; 
Gods  of  the  way-out-yonder 

Answer  me  why ! 

— From  Ains/ey's  Magazine. 

PERSONALS. 

Verestchagin. — Vasili  Verestchagin,  the  Russian 
artist  who  went  down  with  the  ill-fated  Pctropav- 
lovsk,  was  a  lover  of  danger,  a  dare-devil,  a  patriot, 
and  a  fighter.  In  the  Russo-Turkish  war,  says  the 
Paris  correspondent  of  the  Courio-  des  Etafs  Uitis 
( New  York) ,  he  was  very  near  to  losing  his  life  by  his 
temerity.  He  was  often  out  in  a  small  boat  after 
dark  on  the  Danube,  when  the  smallest  ripple  might 
have  caught  the  watchful  eyes  of  the  Turkish  senti- 
nels. One  night  he  obtained  permission  to  join  the 
crew  of  the  S/iutka,  ordered  to  torpedo  a  Turkish 
ship.  The  dawn  revealed  their  position  to  the  enemy, 
and  a  hailstorm  of  bullets  soon  fell  around  them  from 
the  shore.  Here  is  an  account  which  the  artist  him- 
self gave  of  the  incident : 

"  Skrydloff  gave  orders  to  have  everything  ready. 
He  took  his  position  near  the  forward  torpedo,  and 
put  me  in  charge  of  the  floating  torpedo  aft.  We  all 
put  on  cork  jackets,  in  case  the  Shufka  should  be 
blown  up,  or  in  case  we  should  fall  into  the  water, 
which  would  be  the  most  benign  consequence  of  the 
explosion.  We  ate  a  morsel  of  chicken  and  drank  a 
little  sherry.  Then  my  friend  Skrydloff  stretched 
himself  out  to  take  a  nap,  and,  by  heaven,  his  nerves 
allowed  him  to  sleep  !  I  could  not  sleep.  I  scanned 
the  water  on  the  Rustchuk  side.  '  Here  she  comes!' 
said  a  sailor  in  a  low  voice.  And  it  was  true.  Be- 
tween the  shore  and  the  great  trees  of  the  little  island 
which  hid  the  narrow  passage  of  the  Danube  the 
smoke  of  the  vessel  appeared,  moving  rapidly  toward 
us.  When  she  came  in  sight  she  seemed  to  be  of 
colossal  dimensions  compared  to  the  Shutka.  Skryd- 
loff steered  directly  for  her,  and  we  advanced  with  the 
rapidity  of  a  locomotive.  Oh,  what  confusion  and  ex- 
citement appeared  to  be  on  board  the  enemy's  ship 
and  on  shore  too  !  It  was  plain  to  all  that  our  little 
nutshell  was  about  to  destroy  the  big  ship.  Bullets 
and  shells  rained  all  around  us.  The  confusion  of 
the.  enemy  suddenly  vanished,  and  in  spite  of  the 
danger,  I  could  not  help  observing  the  Turks  on 
board.  They  seemed  as  steady  as  if  they  had  sud- 
denly been  turned  into  stone.  The  Shutka  reached 
the  ship  and  touched  her  with  her  torpedo  tube.  At 
that  moment  there  was  profound  silence  on  board  both 
vessels.  Quietly  we  awaited  the  explosion.  '  Has  she 
caught  ? '  asked  the  gunner  who  was  crouched  beside 
me.  '  Not  yet,'  I  replied.  '  Try  again  !  Let  her  go  ! ' 
shouted  Skrydloff.  I  did  so.  .Still  there  was  no  ex- 
plosion.    The  fusillade  had  cut  the  conducting  wire  !  " 

In  that  encounter  Verestchagin  was  wounded  in  the 
leg,  but  not  seriously.  In  the  recent  catastrophe  in 
which  he  lost  his  life  he  did  not  even  have  a  chance  to 
take  part  in  a  fight. 

The  Moltke  of  Japau.  -  The  Moltke  of  Japan— 
a  man  "whose  name  is  rarely  heard,  whose  face  is 
never  seen,  and  whose  web  is  spinning  on  all  sides  of 
the  Russian  forces,  as  was  that  of  the  illustrious 
Danish  strategist  when  he  locked  Napoleon  in  Se- 
dan": such  is  Ceneral  Fukushima,  as  described  by 
Mr.  I'oiiltney  ISigelow  in  an  interesting  article  in 
Harper^ s  Weekly: 

Mr.  liigelow  met  Fukushima  while  the  latter  was 
military  attache  at  the  (iernian  court,  a  few  years  iDe- 
fore  the  Chinese-Japanese  war,  and  he  tells  several 
anecdotes  illustrating  the  shrewdness  of  the  Japanese 
officer,  who,  while  purposely  passing  himself  off  as 
of  feeble  mental  capacity,  was  keenly  observant  of 
Western  military  methods  and  principles,  which  he 
was  supposed  to  Ix;  incapaljle  of  understanding.  W- 
tho,  says  Mr.  Rigelow,  he  sjjoke  seven  languages,  he 
never  allowed  any  one  to  suspect  that  he  knew  any- 
thing but  a  few  scraps  of  German. 

"  Guten  Morgan,"  would  be  the  greeting  of  tlie  Ger- 
man general. 

I'ukushima  would  bow  politely  in  acknowledgment. 

The  general:  "  Tell  me,  my  dear  I'ukiishinia,  how 
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long  would  it  take  you  in  Japan  to  mobolize  an  army 
corps  and  land  it  in  Korea  ?  " 

Fukushima  :  "  Thank  you,  Herr  General,  my  health 
is  very  good  !  " 

Russia  also  despised  his  intellect,  for  he  was  per- 
mitted to  ride  unmolested  across  Siberia,  from  Mos- 
cow to  the  Manchurian  coast,  counting  telegraph-poles 
and  taking  note  of  the  position  of  bridges,  wells, 
firms,  and  everjthing  that  would  prove  interesting 
to  Japanese  visitors  who  might  come  after  him. 


Current  Events. 


Foreign. 

Russo-Japanese  War. 

May  9. — Russia  calls  out  100,000  reserves  from  the 
Moscow  and  Kharkoff  provinces.  General  Kuro- 
patkin's  headquarters,  it  is  announced,  will  re- 
main at  Liao-Vang.  The  Russian  force,  which 
crossed  the  Yalu  far  above  Wiju,  occupies  a  town 
in  Korea  about  100  miles  west  of  Song-Chin. 
Anarchy  at  New-Chwang,  it  is  feared,  will  follow 
the  Russian  evacuation ;  an  American  war-ship 
may  be  sent  to  protect  American  interests. 

May  10. — Japanese  war-ships  again  shell  Port  Artliur. 
General  Karkevitch  reports  skirmishes  north  of 
Takushan,  the  surrender  of  the  Korean  garrison 
of  75  men,  at  Pyok-Dong,  on  the  Yalu,  and  an 
attack  by  Chinese  bandits  east  of  Mukden.  Vice- 
roy Ale.xeieff  reports  that  the  railroad  connect- 
ing with  Port  Arthur  has  been  restored  and  that 
the  telegraph  line  is  being  repaired.  One  Rus- 
sian regiment  remains  in  \ew-Chwang,  where 
the  feehng  of  unrest  is  increasing ;  the  fort's  gims 
have  been  sent  to  An-Ping,  where  the  Russians 
are  reported  to  be  strongly  intrenched.     Russia 

yrotests  to  the  Powers  against  the  action  of  the 
apanese  in  firing  upon  a  Red  Cross  hospital 
train  near  Port  Artnur.  Cotton  is  declared  a 
contraband  of  war  by  Russia. 

May  II. — General  Kuroki's  force  is  said  to  be  mov- 
ing toward  Hai-Chens,  fifty  miles  south  of  Liao- 
Vang.  General  Sakharoff  reports  that  one 
division  of  Japanese  troops  remains  near  Feng- 
Wang-Cheng.  Two  hundred  Cossacks  attack 
the  Japanese  garrison  at  Anju,  but  are  driven 
off.  A  trainload  of  ammunition  enters  Port 
Arthur  without  meeting  opposition  from  the 
Japanese.  It  is  believed  that  the  Japanese  are 
preparing  to  make  a  landing  at  Possiet  Bay,  as 
•  a  base  for  a  movement  against  Vladivostok. 

May  12.— The  Russians  destroy  the  costly  docks, 
piers,  and  forts  at  Dalny  to  prevent  their  use  by 
the  Japanese.  Ten  thousand  men,  with  fifty 
guns,  a  part  of  General  Kuroki"s  army,  are  re- 
ported near  Lio-Yen,  on  the  road  to  Hai-Cheng. 
General  Karkevitch  says  that  altogether  the 
Japanese  have  landed  about  30.000  men  at  Kin- 
Chow  and  Pitsu-Wo.  The  Russian  Government 
announces  the  issue  of  a  loan  of  $150,000,000.  The 
Japanese  loan  of  $50,000,000  is  oversubscribed 
many  times  in  London  and  New  York. 

May  13.— A  Japanese  torpedo-boat  is  blown  up  by  a 
Russian  mine  near  Port  Dalny  and  seven  men 
are  killed.  The  Japanese  occupy  Polan-Tien, 
cutting  off  all  communication  with  the  fortress. 
The  Japanese  establish  a  naval  base  at  Port 
Lazaref,  above  Wonsan,  in  the  Sea  of  Japan. 
Russia  is  said  to  be  concentrating  125,000  troops 
just  Ijeyond  the  Caucasus. 

May  14. — A  despatch  from  Che-fu  reports  a  bom- 
bardment of  Dalny  by  the  Japanese.  General 
Kuroki  reports  that  the  Japanese  have  occupied 
Wang-Tien-Sien,  sixty  miles  northeast  of  Feng- 
Wang-Cheng. 

May  15.— It  is  reported  that  a  lieutenant  and  three 
sailors  in  a  launch  left  Port  Dalny  on  the  night 
of  May  10,  slipped  through  the  Japanese  picket 
boats  which  guarded  the  fleet  off^the  harbor,  and 
torpedoed  and  crippled  a  Japanese  armored 
cruiser  ;  the  Russians  escaped.  Chinese  bandits 
have  grown  bolder  and  have  attacked  the  Rus- 
sians at  several  points  in  Manchuria  ;  the  Rus- 
sian authorities  at  St.  Petersburg  say  they  have 
evidence  that  the  Chinese  are  secretly  in  league 
with  the  Japanese  to  help  the  latter  against 
Russia. 

Other  Foreign  News. 

May  q.—  Herr  Beljel,  the  German. -Socialist  leader,  in 
the  Reichstag,  criticizes  Emperor  William  for  his 
speeches  and  his  telegram  to  the  Czar,  express- 
ing sympathy  with  Russia  ;  he  declares  that  Ger- 
many's sympathy  is  rather  on  the  side  of  Japan. 
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May  10.— A  revolution  is  reported  to  have  broken  out 
in  Haiti. 

Sir  Henrv  M.  Stanley,  the  African  explorer,  dies 
in  London. 

May  12. — The  Tibetans  bombard  tlie  British  camp 
at  Gyantse ;  in  Parliament  it  is  announced  that 
the  mission  must  go  to  I.hassa  unless  the  Tibet- 
ans negotiated  witliin  a  specified  time. 

May  13. —  Tlie  British  are  preparing  to  send  a  force 
of  fusiliers  and  naval  infantry  from  .Simla,  India, 
to  Gyantse,  Tibet,  to  reinforce  the  troops  with 
Colonel  Vounghusband"s  mission. 


Domestic. 


Political. 


May  10. — The  New  Jersey  Republican  state  conven- 
tion indorses  President  Roosevelt. 

May  II. — The  .Alabama.  Maryland,  and  Connecticut 
:        Republicans  in  state  convention  indorse  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  ;  .-Mabania  also  indorses  Senator 
Fairbanks,  of  Indiana,  for  \' ice- President. 

May  12.— Indiana  Democrats  instruct  the  thirty  dele- 
gates from  that  State  to  the  St.  Louis  convention 
to  vote  as  a  unit  for  Judge  Parker. 

It  is  announced  that  Congressman  Hitt,  of  Illinois, 
would  accept  the  Reijublican  \' ice- Presidential 
nomination  if  tendered  him. 

May  13. — The  Illinois  Republican  state  convention 
instructs  for  Roosevelt  and  Hitt. 

May  14.— William  R.  Hearst  denies  report  that  he 
was  planning  a  revolt,  and  declares,  that  he  will 
sujjport  any  man  nominated  by  the  Democratic 
national  convention. 

Other  Domestic  Ne\v.s. 

May  Q. —  President  Roosevelt  issues  instructions  to 
the  Isthmian  Canal  Commission  for  the  conduct 
of  the  work  on  the  isthmus  :  the  War  De[)art- 
ment  is  to  direct  and  supervise  the  work.  Gen- 
eral Davis  is  appointed  governor  of  the  Ameri- 
can zone. 

May  II. — Two  officers  and  fifteen  men  of  Company  F, 
Seventeenth  United  States  Infantry,  are  reported 
as  having  been  killed  in  ambush  by  the  Moros  in 
Mindanao,  on  May  S. 

May  12.— The  investigation  of  the  New  York  City 
Post-OfRce  e.xonerates  Postmaster  \'an  Cott  of 
any  intentional  wrongdoing. 

May  14. — Clara  Barton  resigns  the  presidency  of  the 
American  Red  Cross,  and  Mrs.  John  A.  Logan 
becomes  acting  president  of  the  organization. 


CHESS. 

[All  communications  for  this  Department  should  be 

addressed:  "  Chess-Editor,  Liter.arv 

Digest."] 

Problem  932. 

By  J.  W.  LoovEN, 

An  Old  Prize-Winner. 

Black— Si.\  Pieces. 


•  ^ 


i'"  'pj^""; 


m. 


fti    ^ 


White— Nine  Pieces. 

B  7  ;  8  ;   i  K  p  B  4 ;  4  P  3  '•   3  k  i  p  2 ;    i  P  S  i  p  p  2; 
2P2P2;  4R2Q. 

White  mates  in  two  moves. 


Stallman's  Dresser  Trunk 

i'Kasy  to  get  at  evcrythintj  without 
dlaturbing  anything.  No  fatigue 
In  paclcingand  unpacking.  Light, 
strong,  roomy  drawers.  Holds  as 
much  and  costs  no  more  than  a 
good  box  trunk.  Haud-rlveted  ; 
Btrongpst  trunk  made.  In  small 
room  servps  aschifTonler.  O.O.D. 
with  privilege  of  examination. 
2c.  stamp  tftr  Catalog. 

t  t  STtl.I.Mtli,  4  W.  Spring  St.,  Columbus,  0. 


Nominate 
your  choice- 
Presidents 


are  being  made.  "Light- 
weight" 2  ounces;  me- 
dium and  heavy.  50c 
all  stores  or  by  mail  for 
choice  patterns. 

President    Suspenders    are    guaranteed — absolute 
satisfaction,    a    new    pair    or  your  money   back. 

THE  C.  A.  EDGARTON  MFG  CO. 
Box   333    Shirley,  Mass. 


^  to  use 


^IMPLE  in  construction 


Write  for  C&ta^lo^uc  42 

•toi\?^  Richardson  i^ 

"WORCESTER.  MASS. . 


ADVERiTilSEMENjS 


iAtiursnini\u 


Taught  by  IHall  Thur. 

Dughly.  Taught  by  the 
ti.iimlfrs  of  the  origina  1 
SLhooI.  Taught  in  an  ex- 
I'ert  manner,  enabling  you 
to  earn  expert  salary. 
Sfvcn    years'   aurces-s   ami 

luHKireds    of  puc- 

cessfu!  graWuatfS. 

Large     prosi>ectus 
free  on  request. 


PAaE-DAVI3  CO.,  Suite  31,  90  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago 


KLIPS 


II.  H. 


Write  for  Price  List. 
Ballard,  337  Pittsfield,  MaS8, 


RUNNING  WATER,:-..  COUNTRY  HOME 


RIFE 


HYDRAULIC 


Opcriitrd    aiiloiiiatioall.v    by   the 
power  of  any  brook  or  8prinK. 
ipi^rf^lJ^ipo    will   deliver  II   ('oi.Nl)iiit    flow  in  your 
^-"^ ''-"^^ '-"^     house  any  distance  or  height.     No  oost 
of  mainlenanee.  no  attention.     We  make  a  si^oialty  of  equip- 
'(  pinK  eountry  ])laees  with  <-oniplete  water-works  systems,  extending  to  Stable,  Green- 
house. Lawn,  Garden,  Fmntaiu.  etc.    Catalog  and  Guaranteed  Estimate  Free. 

RIFE  PUMP  CO.,  \26A  Liberty  Si.,  NEW  YORK 
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Problem  933. 

Composed  for  The  Literary  Digest 

ByS.  W.  Bampton,  Philadelphia. 

Black— Five  Pieces. 


if        mm. 


I  ^5  WM 

■  i 


2^ 


m 


I  ^: 


p      ^ 


White— Seven  Pieces 

8 ;    K  7 ;    4  s  3 ;    3  k  1  p  i  B  ;    4  R  3 :    3  p  i  S  2; 
3P2pB;6Qi. 

White  mates  in  three  moves. 

Solution  of  Problems. 

No.  926.    Key-move:  Q—QR  7. 
No.  927 
R— Kt  3  Kt  X  P  Kt-Q  4,  mate 


P-R  6 


Any 
Kt-K  4 

Any 

P— K  4,  ch 


Kt — Kt  3,  mate 


Kt  — K  2,  mate 


P-Q7  K-B5 

Solved  by  M.  ^\'.  H.,  University  of  Virginia;  the 
Hev.  I.  W.  B.,  Bethlehem,  Pa.;  M.  Marble,  Worces- 
ter, Mass.;  the  Rev.  G.  Dobbs,  New  Orleans  ;  F.  S. 
Ferguson,  Birmingham,  Ala.;  H.  W.  Barry,  Boston; 
A.  C.  White,  New  York  City;  F.  Gamage,  Westboro, 
Mass.;  Dr.  J.  H.  S.,  Geneva,  N.  Y.;  C.  B.  E.,  Yoimgs- 
town.  N.  Y.;  R.  O'C,  San  Francisco;  W.  Rimk, 
Highland  Falls,  N.  Y.;  G.  Patterson,  Winnipeg,  Can.; 
■O.  C.  Pitkin,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.;  C.  N.  F.,  Rome,  Ga.; 
W.  G.  Rosea,  Cincinnati;  "  Arata,"  New  York   City; 

E.  N.  K.,  Harrisburg,  Pa.;  E.  A.  C,  Kinderhook,  N.Y.; 
•O.  Wiirzburg,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.;  R.  H.  Renshaw, 
University  of  Virginia;  J.  E.  Wharton,  Sherman, 
Tex.;  the  Rev.  R.  Rech,  Kiel.  Wis.;  H.  P.  Brunner, 
University  of  Pennsylvania;  Dr.  O.  H.  Thiele.  Cass- 
-\-ille.  Mo.:  H.  A.  Smith,  Dayton,  O.;  F.  H.  Seamon, 
E.M.,  El  Paso,  Tex.;  W.  N.  Woodbury,  Yale  Univer- 
sity; E.  W.   McG.,  San  Francisco;   J.    M.  Wantz, 

Blanchester,  O.;  H.  Stanberry,  Cincinnati. 

926:  "Twenty-three,"  Philadelphia;  the  Rev.  J.  G. 
iaw,  Walhalla.  S.  C;  J.  G.  Overholser,  .'\namoose. 
N.  D.;  J.  F.  Court,  New  York;  L.  Goldmark,  Pater- 
•son,  N.J.;  J.  H.  Louden,  Bloomington.  Ind.;  A.  Zin- 
<lrin,  New  York  City;  H.  J.  Cadbury,  Cambridge 
Mass.;  '•  Arata,"  N-'w  York  City ;  E.  A.  Kusel,  Oro- 
■ville,  Cal.;  T.  Hilgers,  Weehawken,  N.  J.;  J.  W. 
Sparkman,  Birmingham,  Ala  ;  C.  Phares,  Cincinnati; 
W.  F.  Kern,  Philadelphia;  E.  F.  Derr,  Danville,  Pa.: 
H.  M.  Coss,  Cattaraugus,  N.  Y.;  L.  Palmer,  Burling- 
ton, Iowa.;  Z.  G.,  Detroit;  the  Rev.  A.  Mainville, 
Brimfield,  111.;  B.  Alten,  Elyria,  O.;  Lyndon,  Athens, 
•Ga.;  H.  L.  Morris,  and  Mrs.  Morris,  Deadwood.  S.  D. 

Comments  (926):  "Contains  some  surprising  fea- 
tures "-G.D.;    "Very  pretty"— F.  S.  F.:    "Easy"— 

F.  H.  S.;  "Deserves  first  prize"— J.  G.  L.;  '  Ingen- 
ious "-J.  G.  O.;  "  Fair  "-J.  F.  C. 

927:  "Good  expression  of  the  'clearance'  theme" 
— M.  M.;  "A  beautiful  idea"— G.  D.;  "Something 
:new"-F.  S.  F.;  "  Deftly  done"- J.  H.  S.;  "  One  su- 


Mtmin^ 


-//V/if- 

^  WiriTES  EVCRLASTINCLY  BLACK  — 

TO- CMAS  M  mcciustea.ftfits  7r.  9  sr  tf^enrti.  M.t. 


Now    Everybody    Can    Have 

Vertical  Filing  System 


While  all  up-to-date  offlce  men  are  aarreert  that  the 
vertical  system  is  by  all  means  the  best,  the  cost  of 
cabinets  and  accessories  have'  heretofore  been 
almost  prohibitive. 

Vert  ica  1  F  i  1  cs  have 
FOUn  TIMES  THE 
CAPACITY  AND 
COST  NO  MORE 
THAN        ORDIN.ARY 

I ILFS,  and  not  one- 
third  as  much  as 
nil  other  vertical 
cabinets. 

JUST  LOOK  AT 
THE  PRICES 

Single  File,   Price  $1.25.  Consider  capacity. 

Alphabetical   (40  Division.)  arfact^hlft  they 

do  away  entirely  with  letter  copy  boots,  as  you  file 

carbon  copy    with    letter.     Now.    honestly,    can  you 

afford  to  use  old  style  letter  files? 

Single  section  cabinet  4  filesi  complete  with  guide 

cards SO.OO 

Double  section   (8  files)  complete   with   guide    cards 

$17. .->0 

We  also  make  a  card  index  cabinet,  cards  3x5. 
Single  tray  'with  coven  with  guides       -       -        S    .SO 
Cal)inet  with  2  drawers,  with  guides      -       -  w.?."* 


Triple  Section.     Price  complete,  $26.00. 
(Three  Single  Sections.) 

Cabinet  with  4  drawers,  with  guides       -       -       S5.410 
Cabinet  with  6  drawers,  with  guides       -        -  S.OO 


Deduct  5  per  cent,  from  above  prices.    We  allow  this  discount  lustoad  of  sending  sroods  prepaid. 

If  you  will  send  us  your  name,  we  will  send  you  convincing  printed  matter  of  the  great  economy 
of  the  new  Weis  Filinsr  Cabinets,  telling  how  you  can  equip  vour  offlce,  no  matter  if  it  is  large 
or  small,  at  very  little  cost,  with  a  modern  system. 

me  if^'  BINDER  CO.,  140  Lagrange  Street,  TOLEDO,  OHIO. 


NEW    WRINKLE 

IN    BOOKCASES 
(The  Steel  Door  Rocker) 

The  consensus  of  opinion  regarding  our  Sec- 
tional Bookcases  is  Vhat  they  are  the  most  eco- 
nomical— the  simplest  and  handsomest. 

The  Steel  Door  Rocker  in  our  Bookcase  is  an 
entirely  new  feature.  It  gives  uniform  motion 
to  both  ends  of  the  door,  which  swings  open 
without  binding— easily— noiseless-  no  ball- 
bearing— no  springs — no  grooves. 

Write  for  our  catalogue,  which  shows  many 
styles  of  designs  and  combinations — made  in  all 
kinds  of  wood  and  finishes,  — Golden  Oak,  Fancy 
Oak,  Birch,  Mahogany.  Send  for  it.  \Ve  ship 
subject  to  examination. 

(Dealers  should  vtrite  for  our  profiositioft). 

RAILWAY  nOMMERCIAL  CABINET  AND  FILE  CO., 

isa  Uoarborii  Street,  Cbien^o. 


AFTER 
ALL 


CARTERS  INK 


ISTHE 
BEST' 


n 


fOPTY  YEARS 

AND 

TH£  /NK 
HASNT  FADED' 


CARTERS  WRITI/VC  f LUID 

flow*  (ree'.y  and  is  good  for  fooQUin  peni.  It  writef  a  rich  blao 
which  does  not  trf  the  eyes,  asd  changes  qtiickly  to  a  deep  black 
that  is  pernianent.     It  is 

The  STANDARD  INK  FOR  BOOKKEEPERS. 


n  95  PER  ANNUM 

O             ON  EVERY  DOLLAR 

Surplus  and  ProBts 
.<ir>(l,IKMI 

The  earning  power  of  your  savings 
invested  with  tliis  I'oinpHiiy  at  o%   is 
&f,  greater  tliaii  If  investi-d  at  <%  ;  is 
\l  6-1%  greater  than  if  invested  at  'iy^^; 
and  6i'>H%  greater  than  if  investt-d  at 
3%.    Attliesame time, free  from  speru- 
lution  and  subject  to  witlidrawal  at 
your  pleasure  «  ithoutlossof  eainingn. 
Kstahlished  over  10  years-unrter  N.Y. 
Banking  I)ept.8upervision.<  )urpatron8 
proniinent  clergymen,    business   and 
professional  inenendorseour  methods. 

Write  for  particulars. 

Industrial  Savings  and  Loan  Co. 
1139  Broadway,  New  York 

L^  PAGE'S  PHOTO  PASTE 


IN   JARS  AND   TUBES 

Dries  gnickly  —  never  discolors  the 
pruit.  Very  gtrong  —  comers  will  not 
curl  up.  Invaluable  for  photo  or  gen- 
eral use.  I^argest  bottle  now  on  the 
market  for  0  iciils  Miy  niail.  lOcents^. 
In  bulk  fiT  hii  L'.-  u<>Ts,r:n  1..11  work. etc 


Russia  Cement  Co.£,'§^s^«>V.?s':'of 
L^  PAGES  GLUE 


mORUO 


What  Is    Daus'   Tip-Top: 

1  O  rUOVEthat  Daus'-Tip-Tou"! 
the  best  and  simplest  device  for  niakln 
100  copies  from  iK'n-wrltten  and  3^ 
copicMfronitypewrlttenorlgina 
ve  will  ship  complete  dnpllcatoi 
cap  size,  without  depoHitt  o 
ten(lU)  days'  trial.  ^ 

Price $7,50  less  trade  <t  e  ««. 

\  discount  of  ZiVfi,  or  3>0  118 

THE  FELIX  F.  DAI  S  DI  PlilCATOR  CO. 
Daus  Building,  111  John  Bl.,New  York  City. 
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AN   IDEAL   SUMMER   HOTEL   FOR    REST, 
HEALTH  AND  AMUSEMENT. 

"Situated  in  the  heart  of  Canada's  most  picturerq  le  coun- 
tr>',  witli  its  broad  piazzas  overlooking  tlie  sp  .iklirg  wa- 
ters of  beautiful  Lake  Deschenes,  an  expansion  ot  the 
mighty  Ottawa  River — the  famous  Chaudieie  Falls  and 
rapids  only  a  few  miles  distant— stands  the  elegantly 
appointed  Hotel  Victoria,  near  the  village  of  Aylnier. 
Here,  within  only  nine  miles  of  the  city  of  Ottawa,  the 
tired  man,  the  nature  lover,  and  tlie  sportsman  can  all  find 
an  ideal  hostelry  with  everj'  modern  convenience  and 
equipment,  with  unsurpassed  cuisine,  and  with  terms  ex- 
ceedingly moderate.  Huntin?,  fishing,  yachting,  Iran. ping 
and  just  simple  resting,  are  all  equaby  provided  for.  En- 
joyable trips  may  be  taken  in  any  direction  from  ihe  hotel. 
An  electric  railway  takes  the  visitor  to  Ottawa  in  30 
minutes  (fare  10  cents  ,  skirting,  en  route,  the  vnld  De- 
schenes and  Claudiere  rapids  and  Falls. 

"Guests  of  this  bright,  cheerful  Hotel  Victoria  and  also  of 
The  Russell  at  Ottawa,  the  capital,  the  latter  so  long  and 
successfully  conducted  by  Mr.  F.  X.  St.  Jacques,  need  not 
be  told  that  when  this  genial  host  is  around  they  will  get 
such  cordial  hospitality  and  courteous  attention  as  they 
would  receive  on  a  visit  to  a  personal  friend.'  Thus,  to  a 
friend,  -writes  a  iqos giiest  0/  The  Hotel  I'ictoria. 

This  season  of  1004,  while  Mr.  St.  Jacques  retains  a  large 
interest  in  The  Russell,  he  has  completely  divested  himself 
of  all  care  as  to  its  manaeement.  To  an  interviewer  he 
said  :  "  I  expect  to  open  The  Hotel  Victoria  on  May  14th. 
It  will  be  under  my  immediate  supervision,  and  I  intend  to 
give  it  my  entire  attention.  It  will  be  amply  provided  with 
everything  requisite  for  the  equipment  of  a  first-class 
summer  hotel.  I  am  taking  with  me  an  experienced  and 
well-trained  staff,  fully  conversant  with  the  details  of  the 
business." 

Five  acres  of  the  eight-acre  grounds  of  the  ho  el  are 
transformed  into  a  vegetable  garden.  This  will  supply 
much  of  the  fresh  vegetable  supply  for  summer  guests. 
The  fisherman  can  catch  pickerel,  bass  and  pike  less  than 
100  yards  from  the  house,  and  just  across  the  lake  at  Shir- 
ley's Bay  is  one  of  the  most  prolific  fishing  grounds  in  this 
part  of  Canada.  Tourists  by  the  St.  Lawrence  should  not 
fail  to  make  the  slight  detour  to  Ottawa,  Canada's  capital, 
then  up  to  the  Victoria,  where  they  will  find  a  country  rich 
in  historical  associations  and  of  wonderful  natural  beauty. 

Send  for  exquisitely  illustrated  summer  booklet, 
showing  many  views  of  this  charming  land  and  of 
the  hotel.  Mailed  to  Literary  Digest  readers 
free  upon  request  to  F.  X.  St.  Jacqves,  propri- 
etor of  The  Hotel  Victoria,  Aylmer,  Que.,  Canada. 


Hot  or  cold, 
Rain  or  shine, 


Underwear 


will  enable  you  to  enjoy  life 
out-doors  as  well  as  in. 

In  New  York  alone  over 
300    physicians   wear  it. 

Can  your  health  afford  to  disregard 
such  endorsement  ? 

DR.    JAEGER'S 

S&NITARY  WOOLEN  SYSTEM  CO. 

New  York  •  306  Fifth  Ave. ;  157  Broadway. 

Brooklyn  :  504  Fulton  Street. 

Boston  :  230-232  Boylston  Street. 

Philadelphia  :    15:0  Chestnut  Street. 

Chicago  :  82  State  Street. 

Agents  in  All  Principal    Cities. 


L 


SEE.THAT  CLIP? 

TllK  NIAGAltA  CLll'  UoUKs  se- 
curely from  th('  thinnest  slieet 
of  paper  up  to  J4  in.  in  thickness, 
and  can  be  used  over  ami  oveiagain. 
Better  than  pins  for  tiling  letters, 
records,  cards,  etc.  Avoid  unsightly 
pinholes  in  attaching  second  k  Iters, 
business  cards,  checks,  drafts,  in- 
voices, etc.  Put  up  in  boxes  of  lou 
especially  for  desk  convenience. 
Sample  box  15  cents,  postpaid. 


NIAGARA  CLIP  COMPANY,  123  Liberty  St 


Come  HereF 


and  hoflv. 
MTKUllK.'V 


Wlicn  in  scaich 

of     health    iiiul 

rest    for    niiiid 

Your  physician  will   ain-co.     Booklet    free. 

MAlVlf.titllJM.  IIorncllHvnifS  .\'.  V. 


perb  variation"— C.  N.  F.;     "  \'ery  interesting  "—J. 

E.  W. 

Very  many  solvers  were  catight  by  927,  altho  several 
marked  it  a  simple  problem.  Two  moves  were  selected 
as  keys,  and  the  answers  to  these  moves  are  as  fine  as 

R-Q  sq     Kt  X  P 

an\'thing  in  the  solution,     i 2 -3  no 

BxRBxp-* 
mate.     The  other  is  R — K  Kt  sq,  and  the  idea  is  to 
play   2  R — Kt  4,   and  mate  by  R — B  4;  or  2  P— B  4,  3 

Kt  — R6mate.    This  is  stopped  by  i ;    now  if 

P— O7 

2  R— Kt  4,  or  r — B  4,  2 and  Black  would 

P-Q  8  (Q)  ch 
win. 
In   addition  to  those  reported,  the   Rev.  J.  G.  L., 

F.  H.,  L.  G.,  and  G.  C.  S.,  Greenwich,  Conn.,  got  924 
and  925;  L.  P.  Worl,  Birmingham,  .Ala.,  925;  R.  G. 
Eyrich,  New  Orleans,  924;  Dr.  H.  Hayes,  Hilo,  Ha- 
waii, 915,  gi6,  917. 

Err.\t.\. 

In  the  Barry-Napier  game  (May  14),  White's  76th 
move  should  read  R — Q  Kt  4,  and  his  57th  move, 
Q-B  5  ch. 

The  Cambridge  Springs  Tourney. 

Pillsbury's  Great  Game. 

pillsbury.        lasker. 
IVhite.  Black. 

16  Kt-K  4      B— K  2 

17  Kt— g6ch  K-B  sq 
i8Kt-B4      Q— Kt4 
19P     B4         PxP 
20  Q-g  4(d)  P-B  3 
2iQ.vPat  ii4  Q— Q  R  4 

22  Kt — K  5        1j— K  sq 

23  Kt-Kt  4     P— B  4 

24  Q— R  6  ch  K— B  2 

25  l!-B  4  (e)  R-B  3 

26  R  X  P  ch      Q  .\  R 

27  R— K  B  sq  Q  X  R  ch 

28  l<  .\  Q  ii— y  2 
29Q  — Rsch    K— Kt  sq 
30  Kt — k  5  wins  (f) 

Comments  by  Keichhelm  in    The  North   American, 
Phi  lade  iphia. 

(a)  In  their  St.  Petersburg  game  Pillsbury  here 
moved  Q — R  4  at  once. 

(b)  Fine  move.  Loses  Pawn  but  gains  barrels  of 
time. 

(c)  Where  the  merry  ha  ha  comes  in.  Black  can't 
take  Knight  because  of  the  mate-threat. 

(d)  All  this  is  like  the  Pillsbury  of  1895. 

(e)  Talk  about  style  !  Morphy  himself  might  own 
this  game. 

(f )  White  threatens  mate.  This  game  is  the  thou- 
sand-and-first  e.xample  where  a  Master  loses  through 
being  Pawn  hungry. 

Teichmann's  Good  Chess. 


PILLSBURY. 

.ASKER. 

White. 

Black. 

I 

P- 

-Q4 

P- 

Q4 

2 

P- 

-QB4 

P- 

-K  3 

3 

y 

Kt-B3 

K  Kt-B  3 

4 

Kt 

-l!3 

P- 

Q  B4 

■; 

H- 

-Kt5 

P  . 

<■  Q  P 

6 

() 

X  P 

Kt 

-B:. 

7 

B 

X  Kt(a) 

P  X  B 

8 

g- 

-R4 

P.x 

P 

9 

R- 

-g  sq 

B- 

-Q2 

10 

P- 

-K3 

Kt 

-K4 

ir 

Kt 

X  Kt 

Px  Kt 

12 

0 

xQ  B  P 

Q- 

-Kt3 

13 

B 

-K  2  (b)Q 

xKt  P 

14 

Ca 

sties 

R- 

-B  sq 

>5 

Q- 

^3  (c) 

R- 

-Q  B  2 

SHOWALTER. 

IVhite. 

IP-Q4 

2  n— Kt  5 

3P-K3 

4  P-Q  Kt  3 

5  B-g3 

6  Kt— K  2 

7  B— K  B4 

8  Castles 

9  P-B  4 

10  P  X  K  t 

11  Q  X  B 

12  Q  Kt— R  3 
i3y  X  B  P 

14  (2  R-Q  sq 

15  P— Q  5 

16  K  R— Ksq 

17  Kt— Kt  3 

18  g  Kt— K  4 
igQ-K  2 

20  Kt-  Kt  5 

21  P  X  P 


TEICH.MAN.N'. 

Black. 

P      Q4 

p-g  B  3 

Q-Kt3 
B— B  4 
B-Kt  3 
Kt— g  2 
K  Kt— B  3 
Kt— R  4  (.a) 
Kt  X  B 
B  X  B 
P— Kt  3 
PxP  (b) 
B-Kt2 
Castles 
P-QB4 
g  R— B  sq 
Q-R4 

I'-g  Kt  4 

P— B  5 
Kt-B  3 
PxP 


SHOWALTER. 

White. 

22   Q  — B2    (c) 

^3  P-B  5 

24  Q— K  4 

25  R-K  3 

26  R— K  B  sq 

27  Q  X  P 
i8  P  X  P 
2q  Kt— B  3 

30  R  X  Q 

31  Kt—  K  sq 

32  R  X  Q  R  P 

53P-gR3 

34  Kt— K  2 

35  Kt-B  sq(f) 

36  Kt-B  3 

37  K-K  7 

38  Kl  X  Kt 
;!9  K  X  R 

40  R— K  8ch 
Resigns. 


TEICHMANN. 
Black. 

Kt  X  P 
Kt— Kt  4 
Kt-Q  6 
Q  K-Q  sq 

R-QsCd) 
g-gsq 

R  Px  P 
Q-^Q 

R(Q5)-Qsq 
Kt-Kt  s 
P— B  6 
P-B  7  (e) 
K  R-K  sq 
R-Q  8 
K  R— g  sq 
Kt— Q  6 
R  X  R  ch 
R  xKt 
B-B  sq 


Azotes  by  Tcichmajin. 

(a)  Black  is  losing  too  much  time  and,  moreover, 
White  retains  the  open  King's  file  for  his  Rooks  in 
conseciuence  of  this  exchange. 

(b)  Black  dare  not  play  P  -  K  3  here  or  next  move 


CHARMING  INDIAN  LBGENUS 

and  Hlorlcs  of  animals  and  the  woods  in  "Kiiloskap 
the  MaHler."  Send  for  handsome  illuHtrated  cireular. 
Funk  &  Wajrnalls  Company,  .New  York. 


Pears' 

soap  does  nothing  but 
cleanse,  it  has  no  medical 
properties;  for  the  color  of 
health    and     health     itself 


cured  to  stay  cured.  Cause  re- 
moved. Health  restored.  Attacks 
never  return.  Kat  heartily.  Sleep 
soundly  all  night.  No  further 
need  of  medicines.  Over  68,000 
Asthma  and  Hay  Fever  sufferers  treated.    Write  for 

BooK2iAKHEE.     R.  HAROLD  HAYES,  BUFFALO.  H.  Y. 

Readers  of  The  Literary  Digest  are  asKed  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertiBere. 


use  Pears'.     Give  it  time. 


Sold  all  over  the  world. 


Paying 
Investments 

If  you  are  looking  for  a  safe, 
practical,  gocd  paying  investment, 
buy  a  few  yearling  cattle, 
sheep,  or   Angora  goats   and 

put  them  on  the  Co-operative 
Ranches  in  Montana;  they  guar- 
antee the  best  of  care  for  one-half 
the  profit  and  assume  all  loss 
over  5  per  cent.  If  you  have 
not  heard  about  this  great  Com- 
pany which  keeps  cattle,  sheep 
and  Angora  goats  for  800  men, 
women  and  children,  all  over  the 
United  States,  Canada,  Mexico, 
and  Europe,  write  for  information  ; 
you  will  be  interested.  Address, 
Lock  Box  G, 

Co-operative    Ranches 

Great  Falls,  Montana 


p^i^^: 


^i^^^ 


HARTSHORN 
SHADE    ROLLERS 

Bear  the  script  name  of  Stewart 
Hartshorn  on  label. 

Wood  Rollers.    Tin  Rollers. 


1877  for  27  years  1904 

We  have  successfully  treated 

CANCER 

Without  the  Use  of  the  Knife. 
The  Berkshire  Hills  Sanatorium  is  the  only  institution  in 
the  world  where  cancer  and  tumors  (that  are  accessible)  are 
successfully  treated.  Describe  your  case  and  we  will  give 
an  opinion  and  complete  information.  Drs.  W.  E.  Brown 
&  Son,  North  Adams,  Mass. 

TYPEWRITERS 

I         II         ^^H  Lotv  prices  nil!  surprise  }  oil 

All  standard  makes  for  sale.    Shipped  for  trial.     Immense 

stoek.    Title  to  each  guaranteed.    Catalog  free. 

ELI  H.  KLDRRDUK,  33  S.  Broad  St.,  PhUa.,  I'a. 


'm 


BlREAi; 


1 80-pag;ed     discussion     by    fl 
H.    H.    Powers,    Ph.D..    of    " 
travel      problems — clothing,    p 
seasons,  baggage,  etc.     Sent 
for    cost   of    wrapping  and 
mailing-15c.  (coin  or  stamps) 
OF  VMVERSITY  TRAVEL,  203  Clarendon  St.,  BoHton. 


TRAVEL 


TRADING  STAMPS  FREE 


To  introduce  my  52  "Life 


ten  trading  stamps  free  to  each  person  who  sends  25c.  for 
book  entitled  "Woman's  Secret  Powers."  Sent  postpaid 
Each  trading  stamp  entitUs  bolder  to  another  25c.  book  free, 
for  2c.  stamp.    Send  to-day  to  E.  Loomis,  Inwood,  N.  Y.  City. 

V^  A  IM'T'pj  rj  Teachers,  clergymen,  and  other  edu- 
»  '  /»!  ^  1  l-tLJ  cated  men  of  business  ability  to  rep- 
resent us;    weekly  salary  or  guarantee  paid.      Give    age, 
qualifications,  references.    Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  New  York. 


TREES  SUCCEED  WHERE 

l.ai-Kest  Nursery.      OTHERS    FAIL  ^ 


fijmif   Fruit  Book  Free.    Result  of  78  years'  experience 

Vr  STARIC  BROS .  Louisiana.  Mo.:  Dansvliie.  N.  Y.;  Etc 

At  tlie  same  price  no  otiiers  eoiitiiln  so  iiiucll 
ILToUl  SIN  llie  Krenieiilx  I'liileil  4'oll3ir  lliilloii. 

Kiisily  liiilloiieii.  easily  iiiiliiil  loiii'il.  Kta.ysliiit- 
loiieil. '  lloolilel  lor  iioslal  K'iviiiK  iiiiicii  liil'orinu- 
tioii.    Kreineiilz  .&  Co.,  63  Chestnut  Ht.,  Newark,  N.  J. 


GOUT  &  RHEUMATISM 


Usethe  Great  Engrlish  Remedy 

] BLAIR'S   PILLSl 

Safe,  Sure,  Effective.     50c.  &  SI. 

IlMUl«<JI8TS,  or  m  WIMInm  St.,  N.  Y. 
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because  of  R— K  so  followed  by  either  P— B  5  or  Q  5 

with  a  strong  attack. 

(c>  A  mistake  which  loses  a  Pawn,  but  Black  has 
now  overcome  his  difficulties  of  development  and 
seems  already  to  have  the  better  game. 

(d)  To  avoid  all  complications  threatened  by  Q— R^, 
etc.,  Black  gives  up  two  pawns,  but  relies  on  nis  ad- 
vanced Q  B  P  to  win  a  piece. 

(e)  An  interesting  ending;  Black's  only  winning 
chance  lies  in  keepmg  his  Knight  at  Q  Kt  5.  If,  in- 
stead of  the  line  of  play  adopted.  White  had  played  34 
R— B  7,  then  would  have  followed  34..,  R— Q  15  sq  ; 
35  R  X  R,  R  X  R  :  36  Kt— K  2,  Kt— R  7 ;  37  Kt-Q  3, 
R— Q  sq :  -?8  either  Kt— B  sq,  Kt  x  Kt ;  39  Kt  x  Kt, 
R — Q  8  and  wins. 

(f)  If  35  P  X  Kt,  R  X  Kt ;  36  R- 
Black  wins. 


B  7,  R— Q  7  and 


Marshall  Beats  Mieses. 


MARSHALL. 

W/iite. 

I  P-Q4 

2  P— g  B  4 

3  P-K  3 

4  Bx  P 
5Kt-QB3 

6  Kt-K  B  3 

7  Castles 

8  Q— K  2 

9  P  X  F 

10  P— K  4 

11  B— Kt  3 

12  Q  R-y  sq 
13P-K5 

14  B  xB 

15  B-Q  3 

16  B  X  Kt 
i7R-y6 

18  K  R— Qsq 

19  Q— K  4 

20  P  X  Kt 

21  P-Q  7 

22  P  .X  B  (Q) 

23  P-K  R  3 

24  R  X  R  ch 

25  P-R  3 
26Q  -B  6 

27  Q  X  Q 

28  K  — B  sq 

29  K-K  2 


MIESES. 

Black. 

P  X   P 

Kt— K  B  3 

P-K  3 
P-QB4 
B— K  2 
Castles 

P-QR3 
B  xT^ 
Kt— 1!  3 
B-K  2 
Q-B2 
Kt-Q  2 
Kt  X  K 
Kt-K  Kt  3 
R  P  .X  B 
Kt— Kt  3 
Kt— B  5 
Kt  X  R 

Q-Qsq 

y— K  2 
O  RxQ 
KR-Qsq 
R  X  R 
P-Q  Kt  4 
Q-Q3 
K  X  g 

R— Kt  3 
P-Kt  5 


MARSHALL. 

W/iite. 

30  P  X  P 

31  Kt— Q  sq 

33  K— H  3 

34  Kt-Q  4 
35PXP 

36  Kt-K  3 

37  P-B  3 

38  Kt— K  6 

39  Kt  X  P 

40  Kt-K  8 

41  Kt-Q  6  ch 

42  Kt — K  4 

43  K-Q  3 

44  P-Q  Kt  4 

45  Kt-B  5  ch 

46  K— B  3 

47  K— B  4 

48  Kt— B  5  ch 

49  Kt  X  P 

50  Kt— B  5 

51  Kt— K  3 

52  P-Kt  5  ch 

53  K-Q  5 

54  Kt— B  4 

55  P-Kt  6  ch 

56  Kt— Q  6 

57  K— K  6 


MIESES. 

Black. 
R  X  P 
P— B  3 
P-Kt  4 
R— KB  5 
P— Kt  5 
R  X  P 
R-Bs 
P— K4 
R— K  Rs 
R— R  8 
K-B  2 
K— K  3 
R— B  8  ch 
R— B  sq 
R— Q  R  sq 

K-Q  3 
R— R2 
R— R  sq 
K— B  3 
K— Kt3 
R-  R  7 
K— B3 
K— B2 
R-K  7 
R  X  P 
K — Kt  sq 
R-Q  7  ch 
Resigns. 


The  score  at  time  of  going  to  press : 


Names.  IV,  L, 

Marshall 10  9 

Janowski 9  3 

Lasker 8^  3»^ 

Marco 7^  A,Vi 

Mieses 7  5 

Showalter 6J^  sJ^ 

Schlechter 6  6 

Pox iY,  6K 


Names.  W.    L. 

Teichmann sJ^  6}4 

Tschigorin 5>^  6J^ 

Pillsbury 5       7 

Lawrence 4^^  7}^ 

Hodges 4      8 

Barr> 3^  %Y> 

Delmar 3^^  8^ 

Napier 3^  8>^ 


The  Cause  of  the  Alarm.— An  old  lady  was 
standing  in  the  middle  of  a  knot  of  spectators  at  a  re- 
cent local  juniors'  football  match.  The  ground  was 
slippery,  and  the  way  the  players  slid  to  earth  seemed 
to  cause  the  dear  old  soul  a  great  deal  of  alarm.  At 
last  she  could  restrain  herself  no  longer.  Fixing  her 
eyes  on  a  fiery-haired  youth,  she  cried  loudly : 

"  Johnnie,  lad  1  If  tha  tumbles,  mind  as  tha  doesn'd 
tumble  back'ards  rooad.  When  Aw  wor  mendin'  thi 
pants  last  week  Aw  forgeet  to  tek'  t'  needle  eawt,  an' 
it's  theer  yet !  "—Tit-Bits. 


mm 


When  used  to  enclose  your  piazza  add 
a  room  to  your  house  and  increase  your 
Summer  comfort — letting  you  live  out- 
doors. Admit  light  or  air  wherever 
wanted  and  jjerfectly  screen  the  sun- 
light. The  most  satisfactory  window 
shades. 

Also  Screens  and  Sliding  Blinds. 
Made  on  honor  and  guaranteed  to  give 
satisfaction.  Send  for  estimates,  giving 
sizes  of  windows.   Catalog  P  on  request. 

Burlington  Venetian  Blind  Co.,  Burlington,  Vt. 


-iM^/Mfitet 


applied  on  an  old  leaky  shingle,  tin  or  felt  roof  will  make  it  absolutely 
waterproof.  Stops  the  rusting  process  in  tin  or  iron,  and  stops  warping 
or  rotting  of  shingles.    Will  add  ten  years  to  the  life  of  a  new  or  old  roof. 

^  ROOF  LEAK  is  the  most  durable  sun  or  winter  proof  paint  or  coat- 
ing possible  to  make.  Does  not  crack  in  winter  or  soften  in  summer. 
Easily  applied.     Imparts  no  taste  to  water. 

^  ROOF  LEAK  SHINGLE  DIP  renders  the  wood  absolutely  weath- 
erproof, and  when  the  shingles  are  nailed  on  the  roof  they  become  ce- 
mented together  so  tightly  that  warping,  which  causes  cracked  shingles 
and  loose  nails,  is  positively  prevented. 

^  ROOF  LEAK  is  shipped  in  the  heavy  liquid  cement  form,  and  is  ap- 
plied as  received  on  worn  and  leaky  surfaces.  It  is  reduced  with  one 
quart  of  boiled  linseed-oil  to  each  gallon  if  used  as  a  durable  paint  on 
surfaces  in  good  condition.     Shingle  Dip  is  shipped  ready  for  dipping. 

^  ROOF  LEAK  COATING  AND  ROOF  LEAK  SHINGLE  DIP 
are  made  in  Black,  Maroon  and  Dark  Green.  Five  gallons  up  to  any 
quantity  75c.  per  gallon,  freight  paid  east  of  Denver.  Returnable  at  our 
expense  if  not  approved. 

^  ROOF  LEAK  is  sold  by  up-to-date  paint  and  hardware  dealers. 
Those  who  try  to  sell  you  something  else  are  not  doing  you  justice,  be- 
cause "there  is  nothing  else  like  ROOF   LEAK." 

fl  Liquid  samples,  together  with  an  interesting  booklet  showing  its  va- 
rious uses,  will  be  sent  on  request,  or  to  enable  you  to  give  it  a  practical 
test,  we  will  send  you  for  $1.00,  delivered  free  to  your  door,  one  gallon, 
which  is  sufficient  for  cementing  100  square  feet  of  leaky  surface,  or 
painting  200  square  feet.  One  gallon  of  Shingle  Dip  covers  about  400 
square  feet  shingles  both  sides. 


ELLIOTT  VARNISH  CO., 


165  Fulton  St.,  CHICAGO 
367  Pearl  St.,   NKW  YORK 


Manufacturers  of  Fine  Varnishes  and  Inventors  of 


-S^jdM^^t 


The  only  dog 


proof  lid. 


For  Garbage 

open  cans  are  unsanitary — offensive. 

Witt's  Corrugated  Can 

has  close-fitting  lid,  shuts  in  all  odor.  Impossible 
for  dogs  to  scatter  contents.  Made  of  steel,  galva- 
nized. Will  outwear  two  of  any  other  can.  See 
that  "Witt's  Corrugated  Can"  is  stamped  in  the 
lid.  Get "  IViti'i  Pail "  for  carrying  garbage. 
/Ilk  jour  dealer,  if  he  hain  •  it,  write  us. 

The  Witt  Cornice  Co.,  Dept  K,  Cincinnati.  O. 


5%  Gold  Bonds 

OF  THE 

RAPID  CITY  GAS  LIGHT  COMPANY 

Rapid  City,  South  Dakota 


r^OMPANY  has  exclusive  99  year  franchise  — 
'-^  does  city  lighting— has  a  modern  property, 
recently  rebuilt.  Bonds  are  coupon— 20  year  — 
$1,000  denomination— first  mortgage  on  entire 
plant— net  earnings  twice  interest  charge.  Legal 
opinion  and  detailed  Information  furnished  on 
request.    Use  coupon  below. 

References  by  Permission: 

STATE    BA  NK    OF    MICHIGAN 

GRAND   RAPIDS   NATIONAL   BANK 

Both  of  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan. 

We  sell  bonds  paving  5  per  cent  a  year — not 
securities  promising  2  p-r  cent  a  month— 
don't  write  us  if  you  wantthelatte. 

Edward  >f.  Deane  "* 


Ct*  Co.  Banker, 

Grand  Rapids, 
Michigan 


,»' 


Edward 

M.  Deane  ty 

Company,  Bankers 

Mif^higan  Trust  Building. 
Grand  Rapids,  Michigan. 


Dear  StRS?— Please  send  me  detailed  Infor- 
mation about  your  Gas  Securities. 


7%  GUARANTEED 


Interest    for  Life   on    Life 
Annuities  Issued  at  age  Ml, 
atage  62,  Ten  Per  t'ciil.    Tax  exempt.  Sales  in  190S,  Ten 
Mlllinn  Itollnr*.    J.  A.  8tecle,  115  R'dnny.  New  York. 

AIITUDRQ  I  "•"'"-'  ^'•^-  Bureau  of  Revision,  est'd  188«.  Unique 
MU  I  nUriw  ■  in  position  and  succfss.  lievision  and  Criticism 
of  MSS.  Circular  U.,  Dr.  TITUS  M.  COAX,  70  5th  Ave.,  N.  Y.City. 


Name . 


Street. 


City- 


L.D. 


State- 


LOVE  AND  THE  SOUL  HUNTERS 

A  brilliant  story  of  high  aristocnic\-.     By  John  Oliver 
HoBBEs  (Mrs.  Craigie).     izmo,  Cloth,  343  pp.,  St. 50. 

IP.%XV,    Pub..,  .>KW 


rL'.\K  .k  «%  AV.\.1L,L,S  COM 

Readers  of  The  Literary  Dioebt  are  asked  to  mentioa  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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THE  jEXlcoGRAPHErfS 

^  jjasyQhair 


questions   concerning  the 
&  Wagnalls  Standard  Die- 


In  this  column,  to  decide 
correct  use  of  words,  the  Funk 
tionary  is  consulted  as  arbiter. 

"F.  C,"  Higb  Bridge,  N.  Y.— "Is  it  a  fact  that  at 
one  time  in  the  English  language  the  small  letter  '  i ' 
\va.s  written  without  a  dot '!  If  so,  please  state  when, 
and  whence  It  came." 

Prior  to  the  14th  century  "i"  was  written 
without  a  dot,  but  was  distinguished  from  other 
letters,  or  from  the  strokes  forming  other  let- 
ters, in  old  manuscripts  by  a  diacritic  resem- 
bling an  acute  accent.  Front  a  mere  accent  the 
diacritic  subsequently  developed  into  a  curlicue 
and  as  stich  occasionally  occurred  in  15th-cen- 
tury manuscripts.  With  the  invention  of  mov- 
able type  the  form  of  the  accent  became  fixed, 
as  may  be  seen  in  examples  of  early  English 
and  German  printing.  The  dot  is  the  restilt  of 
the  natural  process  of  evolution  through  which 
the  art  of  printing  has  gone. 

"A.  N.  0.,"  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y.— "Please  state 
which  is  preferable  of  the  two  following  forms  concern- 
ing the  process  of  erecting  a  building,  'is  being  built' 
or  '  is  building." "' 

Tlicre  are  advocates  of  each  form.  Fitzed- 
ward  Hall  has  shown  conclusively  that  "is 
being  built"  has  been  used  by  the  best  writers 
for  a  century  or  more,  and  now  has  well-nigh 
universal  literary  sanction.  Richard  Whately, 
George  P.  Marsh,  Richard  Grant  White,  and 
other  critics  have  strenuously  objected  to  this 
use,  and  in  literature  there  is  support  enough 
for  tbeir  views,  for  Milton  wrote  "  While  the 
Temple  of  the  Lord  was  huildiitg''  ;  Dr.  John- 
son in  writing  to  Boswell  of  his  "Lives  of  the 
Poets"  said  "My  'Lives'  are  reprinting'"  \ 
Macaulay  followed  the  same  style  and  wrote 
"(,'lielsea  Hospital  wan  building";  "while  in- 
nocent blood  iraf!  shedding."  Being  has  a  spe- 
cial modern  use  with  passive  forms  of  verbs  to 
express  progressive  action.  For  example,  is, 
are,  or  was  being  built,  expresses  what  is  ex- 
pressed also  by  is,  are,  or  ivas  building,  a-building. 
or  in  building.  Both  forms  are  permissible,  but 
"  is  being  built  "  is  more  frequently  heard  and, 
perhaps,  preferable. 

"  W.  T.  St.  A.,"  Grossepoint  Farms  Mich.—"  Why  is 
it  that  no  dictionary  gives  'to  help'  in  the  sense  of 
placing  a  certain  yioi-tion  of  food  on  a  plate  or  'a  help- 
ing' the  portion  sr)  placed?  Both  words  are  good 
F.nglish  but  I  can  not  Ilnd  them  in  any  dictionary.  The 
Imperial  gives  'to  help,  to  furnish  with  '  but  that  is  not 
exactly  the  same." 

It  is  evident  that  what  "  W.  T.  St.  A."  needs 
in  his  library  is  a  copy  of  the  Standard  Dic- 
tionary wherein  he  willfind  the  information  that 
he  can  not  obtain  from  his  books.  To  help  is 
"to  supply  with  food,  drink,  or  the  like,  at 
table;  wait  upon;  distribute  in  portions  at 
table,  as  food."  A  helping  is  "  a  portion  of  food 
served  at  table."  This  is  sometimes  also  spoken 
of  as  "  a  help." 

"J.  G.  H.."  Philadelphia,  Pa.— "  Is  it  permissible  to 
use 'locate  '  foi^  "settle' V  A  scholarly  friend  of  mine 
a.ssertsthat  'locate"  iti  this  sense  is  a  vulgarism  bor- 
dering on  a  collo(iulalism." 

In  the  sense  suggested  "locate  is  generally 
considered  a  collociuialism  (not  a  vulgarism)  in 
the  I'nited  States.  In  Kiighuid,  however,  it  is 
recognized  as  an  Americianism  andjis  cited  as 
such.  Yet  over  tliere  it  has  had  the  sanction  of 
literary  usage  for  more  than  a  century,  and  has 
been  used  by  such  men  as  Richard  Cumberland, 
the  dramatist.  Cardinal  Newman,  F'rancis 
Wright,  and  f'harles  Dickens.  The  word  has 
hi-itii  widely  used  in  America  by  such  authors 
as  Harriet  Martineau,  Capt.  Marryat,  Thoreau, 
and  Kret  Harte. 
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TOPICS    OF    THE    DAY. 


JAPAN'S   NAVAL   PERILS. 

A  N  entirely  new  aspect  is  given  to  the  Russo-Japanese  naval 
■^*^  situation,  as  some  of  our  newspapers  see  it,  by  the  loss  of 
the  Japanese  battle-ship  Hatsuse  and  the  cruiser  Yoshino,  and  the 
reported  crippling  of  another  Japanese  battle-ship  whose  name  is 
mot  given.  The  Russian  cruiser  Bogatyr  is  said  to 
Tiave  grounded  and  been  blown  up  to  escape  cap- 
ture, but  the  Russians  report  that  their  Port  Arthur 
ifleet  has  been  put  in  repair,  with  the  exception  of 
the  Czarevitch,  and  announce  their  intention  of 
sending  the  Baltic  fleet  to  the  scene  of  war  within 
a  few  months.  This  simultaneous  loss  to  one  side 
and  restoration  and  reinforcement  to  the  other  open 
«p  the  prospect  of  a  possible  reversal  of  sea  su- 
premacy before  the  summer  is  over,  cutting  the 
•connection  between  Japan  and  its  soldiers  on  the 
mainland,  and  exposing  them  to  destruction  or  cap- 
ture. A  Tokyo  despatch  says  that  the  Japanese 
realize  this  danger,  and  will  strain  every  ner\'e  to 
capture  Port  Arthur  at  once,  at  any  cost.  The  New 
York  ll'or/d  treats  this  phase  of  the  situation  as 
follows : 

"  The  loss  of  the  Hatsuse  makes  it  imperative 
for  the  Japanese  to  capture   Port  Arthur  and  \'la- 
•divostok  at  the  earliest  possible  moment.    As  long 
as  the  Ru.ssians  have  access  to  the  sea  the  island- 
ers   will    be    in   deadly    danger.     Under   the    old 
rules   of   war  a  fleet  blockaded  was   a  fleet  can- 
celed,   but    now   that    the  crews   cooped    up    in 
a    harbor  can  sow   the   neighl)oring  waters   with    mines  the  be- 
leaguered enemy  is  never  entirely  suppressed   until  he  is  driven 
inland.     If  the  Japanese  can  take  possession  of  the  entire  coast 
and  all  its  harbors  their  fleet  will  be  reasonably  safe,  but  until 


then  they  will  always  be  in  danger  of  ?iX\o\.\\Qr  Hats?/ se  calamity. 
And  while  their  first  loss  reduced  their  battle  strength  by  about 
eighteen  per  cent.,  a  repetition  of  it  would  reduce  their  remaining 
strength  by  nearly  tvventy-two  per  cent.  As  the  number  of  survi- 
ving units  diminishes,  the  value  of  each  one  enormously  increases. 
Evidently  the  Japanese  appreciate  their  critical  position,  for  their 

attacks  on  Port  Arthur  are  becoming  furious 

"  Even  yet  Admiral  Togo's  fleet  retains  the  command  of  the  lo- 
cal waters,  but  U  is  greatly  weakened  in  view  of  the  threatened 
addition  of  the  Russian  Baltic  squadron  to  the  hostile  forces.  It 
can  afford  no  more  losses,  for  with  the  control  of  the  sea  gone  tlie 
Japanese  armies  in  Korea  and  Manchuria  would  be  hopelessly  en- 
trapped.    A  few  pounds  of  guncotton  may  make  history." 

The  Tokyo  correspondent  of  the  Chicago  Daily  Xeius  says: 

"  Port  Arthur  is  to  be  stormed  the  moment  proper  preparations 
have  been  completed.  Siege  guns  have  yet  to  be  placed  in  posi- 
tion, and  the  land  forces  appointed  for  the  assault  have  to  be 
strengthened.  The  unexpected  loss  of  two  fine  vessels  has  empha- 
sized the  insecurity  of  sea  power,  and  the  authorities  feel  that  no 
chances  must  be  taken  which  would  encourage  Russia  to  send  out 
the  Baltic  fleet  counting  on  finding  a  harbor  in  Port  Arthur. 

"  It  is  realized  that  the  storming  of  the  fortress  will  inevitably 
cost  many  lives,  but  it  is  said  that  the  waters  where  the  Japanese 
ships  are  forced  to  maneuver  are  becoming  so  dangerous  because 
of  floating  mines  that  heroic  measures  are  imperative.  Under 
these  circumstances  it  is  thought  that  life  will  be  economized  by 
torming  the  stronghold  and  eliminating  it  and  the  adjacent  waters 
from  the  area  of  actual  conflict." 

The  New  York  Herald  thinks  that  early  successes  have  made 
the  Japanese  reckless.     It  remarks  : 

"  It  has  been  pointed  out  time  and  again  that  by  the  reckless  ex- 
posure of  ships  in  the  bombardment  of  a  fortified  port,  where  a 
'  fleet  in  being  '  is  watching,  the  Japanese  admiral  has  been  play- 
ing with   edged  tools.     Save  under  extraordinary  circumstances 


THE   JAPANESE    H.ATTLE-SH  I P    "  HATSLSE. 

Sunk  by  two  Russian  mines  off  Port  Arthur. 

such  wasteful  assaults  find  no  encouragement  in  the  maxims  of 
war.  It  is  true  that  his  ships  have  been  kept  beyond  the  effective 
trajectories  of  high-position  shore  guns,  but  the  chances  of  a  lucky 
shot  or  of  a  desperate  night  dash  have  always  existed,  and  it  seems 
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now  as  if  this  affair  simply  furnishes  another  illustration  of  the 
pitcher  being  taken  once  too  often  to  the  well. 

"Admiral  Togo  declares  that  the  Hatsuse  '  while  cruising  off 
Port  Arthur,  covering  the  landing  of  the  soldiers,  struck  a  mine  ten 
knots  southeast  of  the  harbor  entrance.'  At  this  point  off  shore 
an  average  of  twenty -five  fathoms  of  water  is  found,  a  depth  that 
might  properly  be  assumed  prohibitive  to  regularly  placed  harbor 
or  coast  mine  fields.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  this  distance  was  too 
great  for  any  direct  attack  on  the  forts  or  for  any  active  assistance 
to  the  troops  landing  at  the  disembarking  stations  in  Talienwan 
Bay,  many  miles  to  the  eastward.  Therefore  the  'covering  of  the 
soldiers  '  must  mean  that  the //^/j/^jv  was  watching  off  Port  Ar- 
thur for  the  possible  sortie  of  an  enemy.  If  the  port  were  closed, 
this  was  a  useless  employment:  if  open  to  torpedo  craft  only,  it 
was  a  misapplication  of  energy,  as  smaller  cruisers  would  be  strong 


THE   JAPANESE   CRUISER   "  YOSHINO." 

Sunk  in  collision  with  the  Japanese  cruiser  Kasiiga, 

enough  for  the  work,  could  go  in  slioaler  waters  and  if  caught 
would  count  for  less  in  the  vital  reckoning. 

"  Egress  of  some  character  was  undoubtedly  expected.  And  yet 
no  particular  precautions  seem  to  have  been  taken  against  what 
with  almost  equal  certainty  occurred.  Using  a  leaf  out  of  Japan's 
experience,  Russian  small  craft  must  have  made  a  night  dash  to 
the  usual  maneuvering  zone  of  Togo's  port  guards,  put  overboard 


mines  of  some  sort  and  then  waited  with  a  desperate  expectation 
that  found  realization.  This  disaster  is  only  one  of  many  occur- 
rences that  show  Japan  is  becoming  reckless  and  oversure  through 
her  successes.  Ashore  she  seems  to  be  dividing  her  lines  and  risk- 
ing her  forces.  She  appears,  in  brief,  to  be  underrating  her  enemy  ; 
and  that  way  danger  lurks.  A  close  and  unprejudiced  observer 
once  said,  '  Japan  has  dash,  energy,  and  skill— but  no  staying 
power.'  " 

GAMBLING    AND   THE   WESTERN    UNION. 

"\  TOBODY  seems  to  suppose  that  "playing  the  races"  in  the 
•^  ^  poolrooms  in  New  York  City  and  elsewhere  will  cease  with 
the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company's  announcement  that  "  it 
has  been  decided  to  discontinue  forthwith  the  collection  and  dis- 
tribution by  this  company  of  race-horse  reports." 
But  the  announcement  is  welcomed  as  an  indica- 
tion that  the  soul  of  a  great  corporation  can  be 
found,  or  created,  as  the  New  York  Evening  Post 
remarks.  This  process,  which  has  been  in  oper- 
ation in  New  York  City  for  a  month  or  more,  has 
been  full  of  interesting  features.  It  was  begun  by 
Capt.  Norton  Goddard.  of  the  City  Club,  who  ap- 
proached the  Western  Union  as  a  poolroom  mag- 
nate and  found  the  company  ready  to  run  a  wire 
down  the  chimney  of  his  house  to  supply  his  sup- 
posed poolroom  with  news  of  the  races,  and  to 
send  an  operator  who  was  an  expert  at  jumping 
out  the  window.  When  Captain  Goddard  made 
all  this  public.  President  Clowry,  of  the  Western 
Union,  defended  himself  by  a  plea  that  the  com- 
pany was  bound  to  transmit  any  decent  message 
offered,  and  said  that  he  would  withdraw  the  tel- 
egraph service  from  any  poolroom  when  notified 
of  its  existence  by  the  police.  Police  Commis- 
sioner McAdoo  replied  that  the  Western  Union 
had  a  far  better  knowledge  of  the  poolrooms  than 
the  police,  that  its  operators  were  inside,  its  inspectors  were  on 
guard,  and  its  treasurer  was  in  receipt  of  daily  tribute. 

It  was  also  pointed  out  about  this  time  that  the  Western  Union, 
instead  of  merely  transmitting  the  messages  of  racing  news,  was 
itself  collecting  this  class  of  news  and  selling  it  to  the  poolrooms 
at  exorbitant  prices.     Then  the  newspapers  began  publishing  the 


IS    IT   COMINC;   TO   THIS? 

Czar—"  For  goodness  sake,  Pat,  don't  lure  liini  in  liere  I  " 

—  Maybt'll  in  tlie  Brooklyn  Ragle. 


IN    THE   -SQUEEZER. 

— Naughton  in  the  Minneapolis  Tribune. 
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CAPT.    NORTON   GODDARD, 

Who  started  the  agitation. 


ROBERT  C.  CLOWRY, 

President    of    the    Western 
Union. 


CHAUNCEY   M.   DEPEW, 

Western  Union  Director. 


GEORGE  J.   GOULD, 

Western  Union  Director. 


Copyright  by  Rockwood. 
MORRIS    K.   lESUP, 

Western  Union  Director. 


CHIEF   MEN    IN   THE   POOLROOM-TELEGRAPH    FIGHT. 


names  and  portraits  of  the  Western  Union  directors,  people  all 
over  the  country  began  to  deluge  the  directors  with  letters  urging 
them  to  stop  the  race  reports.  Miss  Helen  Gould  was  besieged  with 
requests  to  use  her  influence  with  her  brothers  on  the  board,  and 
talk  was  heard  of  beginning  criminal  proceedings  against  the  direct- 
ors for  abetting  a  felony.  Senator  Depew  threatened  to  resign 
from  the  board,  Mr.  Schiff,  Mr.  Jesup,  George  Gould,  and  other 
directors  took  the  matter  up,  and  the  decision  to  quit  gathering  and 
selling  racing  news  was  adopted.  It  is  thought  that  the  company 
will  continue  to  accept  and  deliver  messages  in  regard  to  horse- 
racing,  but  will  not  itself  collect  and  distribute  such  news,  as  in 
the  past,  or  supply  special  wires,  with  agile  operators,  to  pool- 
rooms at  $45  a  day.  The  telephone  company  is  cooperating  with 
the  police  in  the  suppression  of  the  poolrooms,  and  scores  of  the 
gambling  places  were  closed  last  week. 

The  New  York  papers  report  that  many  poolrooms  are  running, 
but  with  a  crippled  service — "  somewhat  disfigured,  but  still  in  the 
ring."     One  prominent  gambler  is  reported  as  saying  : 

"  We  will  get  the  odds  and  the  results  some  way,  don't  make  any 
mistake  about  that.  As  long  as  there  is  racing  there  will  be  pool- 
rooms. I  am  frank  to  say  that  I  don't  believe  we  will  have  any 
assistance  from  the  Western  Union,  which,  so  far  as  I  can  learn,  is 
'  on  the  level'  in  the  stand  it  has  taken,  but  there  are  more  ways 
of  killing  a  cat  than  choking  it  with  butter." 

Another  gambler  is  quoted  as  follows  : 

"Under  the  present  conditions  there  is  no  money  in  the  pool- 
room business,  and  you  may  be  sure  that  the  rooms  will  be  closed 
if  the  present  attacks  do  not  cease.  When  that  happens  you  will 
hear  the  loudest  outcry  that  has  ever  been  put  up  in  this  city  by  the 
gamblers. 

"  'I'he  average  poolroom  gives  employment  to  twelve  men.  That 
means  that  three  thousand  men  will  be  driven  to  idleness,  and  as 
they  are  all  men  of  some  little  political  influence,  they  will  make 
their  protest  felt.  I  know  that  the  present  city  administration  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  closing  of  the  rooms,  but  if  an  election 
were  to  be  held  here  to-morrow  Tammany  would  be  whipped  by 
the  very  men  who  voted  Mr.  McClellan  into  office." 

Henry  Stedeker,  said  to  be  the  oldest  bookmaker  in  the  business, 
seems  to  think  that  the  Western  Union  will  resume  its  racing  re- 
ports after  the  storm  lias  blown  over.     He  says,  in  an  interview  : 

"  I  do  not  care  to  discuss  the  present  situation,  but  the  company 
has  sent  out  racing  news  in  the  past  and  made  a  great  deal  of 
money  out  of  it.  Personally  I  do  not  believe  that  the  company 
will  give  up  the  big  profits.  Nor  do  I  believe  that  it  would  serve 
any  purpose  if  the  company  did  abandon  its  racing  department, 
for  if  the  rapid  distribution  of  news  should  be  stopped,  people 
would  bet  just  the  same,  taking  ticker  or  morning  newspaper  quo- 
tations for  the  settlement  of  bets. 

"  I  will  not  say  that  the  directors  of  the  Western  Union  are  not 


sincere  in  the  cutting  off  of  the  New  York  rooms,  but  it  appears 
that  the  company  is  distributing  news  to  out-of-town  rooms  just 
the  same.  If  there  is  any  moral  question  involved,  point  out  the 
difference  to  me  !  I  think  that  the  demand  of  50.000  or  so  people 
who  can  not  go  to  the  race-tracks,  but  who  still  wish  to  bet,  will 
not  be  unsupplied  so  long  as  the  Western  Union  is  a  business  en- 
terprise." 

The  New  York  Uerahi  suggests  that  Congress,  under  its  power 
over  commerce,  might  forbid  the  interstate  transmission  of  horse- 


— Bush  in  the  New  York  H'or/J, 

racing  news.     The  Philadelphia  Press  suggests  that  what  has  been 
done  in  New  York  can  be  done  elsewhere.     It  remarks  : 

"  Captain  Norton  Goddard  and  his  associates  of  the  City  Club, 
in  New  York  City,  have  won  out  in  their  war  on  the  aid  given  to 
poolroom  gambling  by  the  Western  Union. 

"  The  sham  is  over.  The  pretense  that  the  telegraph  company 
did  not  know  to  whom  they  were  selling  their  despatches  is  aban- 
doned. The  Western  Un'on  has  cut  off  the  special  privileges, 
special  wires,  and  special  secrecy  with  which  it  protected,  wittingly 
or  unwittingly,  the  organized  gambling  of  poolrooms. 

"  Public  morals  has  had  few  more  signal  victories.  Public 
opinion  has  legislated. 

"It  has  condemned  the  practise  of  years,  passed  sentence  on  a 
most  profitable  branch  of  the  telegraph  sen,ice,  and  it  has  been 
stopped.     Earlier  action  by  the  company  would  have  been  better. 
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Late  repentance  is  better  than  none.  Poolrooms  go  the  way  of 
policy.  The  world  moves  and  improves.  Even  under  Tammany 
gambling  in  poolrooms  is  suddenly  stopped,  because  it  can  not  go 
on  without  special  wires  and  secret  despatches. 

"If  this  can  be  done  in  New  York  it  can  be  done  anywhere  else. 
If  poolrooms  can  be  cut  off  in  New  York,  they  can  be  cut  off  in 
Philadelphia  or  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  city,  whenever  and 
wherever  they  exist.  Driven  out  of  this  city,  they  have  gone 
across  the  line.  One  is  near  Shawmont,  in  Alontgomery.  The 
other  from  time  to  time  is  worked  near  Bow  Creek,  in  Delaware. 

"  Why  are  they  not  stopped.''  What  are  the  authorities  doing 
in  these  counties.''  Their  telegrams  once  cut  off,  the  places  must 
close.  If  the  district  attorney  in  either  of  these  counties  will 
pattern  after  Mr.  Jerome  in  New  York  he  can  close  these  pool- 
rooms. The  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company  can  not  refuse 
to  stop  special  privileges  there  as  they  have  in  New  York." 


REPUBLICAN    DISSENSIONS. 

^  I  ""HE  paragrapher  of  the  Baltimore  Atftefuan  (Rep.),  noticing 
*■  that  at  the  coming  convention  of  piano-dealers  and  manufac- 
turers at  Atlantic  City  it  is  proposed  to  have  a  bonfire  of  old- 
fashioned  square  pianos  on  the  beach,  remarks  that  "  it  is  a  thou- 
sand pities  that  with  so  much  har- 
mony to  burn,  some  of  it  can  not 
be  utilized  in  the  political  factions 
of  the  day."  The  Republican 
state  conventions  in  Wisconsin 
and  Illinois  last  week  give  point  to 
this  remark,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  Platt-Odell  dissension  in  New 
York  State,  which  has  been  acute 
for  a  long  time.  In  Illinois  the 
delegates  balloted  for  a  week 
without  being  able  to  choose  a 
candidate  for  governor,  the  Yates, 
Lowden,  and  Deneen  "  machines  " 
grappling  in  a  hopeless  deadlock  : 
and  the  convention  has  taken  a 
recess  until  May  31.  In  Wiscon- 
sin the  party  is  split  wide  open.  Two  conventions  were  held,  two 
state  tickets  were  nominated,  and  two  delegations  were  sent  to  the 
national  convention.  Identical  presidential  electors,  however  were 
named  by  both  conventions.     One  wing  is  controlled  by  Governor 


ROBERT     M.   LA     FOLLETTE    (REP.I, 

Governor  of  Wisconsin, 

Who  has  alienated  the  party  leaders 
in  his  State. 


La  P^ollette,  who  aims  at  a  third  term  in  the  governor's  chair;  the 
other,  whose  chief  aim  seems  to  be  to  defeat  La  FoUette,  contains 
Senators  Spooner  and 
Quarles,  ex-Governors 
Scofield  and  Upham, 
Representative  Babcock, 
and  many  other  state 
leaders.  The  La  Fol- 
lette  wing  has  the  form 
of  "  regularity,"  as  its 
delegates  were  in  the  ma- 
jority ;  while  the  other 
wing,  known  as  the  "  Stal- 
warts." were  bolters. 
Most  of  the  Republican 
papers,  however,  seem  to 
support  the  bolting  fac- 
tion. The  Milwaukee 
Wisconsin  (Rep.)  op- 
poses La  Follette  as  "  an 
unwise  and  unsafe  exec- 
utive," and  the  Milwau- 
kee Senti)iel  (Rep.) 
charges  him  with  seeking  despotic  power  through  machine  control. 
Says  The  Sentinel  : 

"  The  despotism  which  Washington  feared  will  become  very  real 
in  Wisconsin  if  the  administration  machine  should  succeed  in  pla- 
cing La  Follette  firmly  in  supreme  authority  and  in  giving  him  a 
legislature  and  supreme  court  that  will  do  his  bidding. 

"'  The  principles  he  represents,'  if  he  represents  principles  at 
all,  are  usurpation,  intimidation,  mendacious  disregard  of  statute 
laws,  wasteful  extravagance,  increased  taxation,  machine  politics, 
the  subordination  of  public  interests  to  private  political  advantage, 
and  a  debauched  civil  service." 

The  Philadelphia  Press  (Rep.)  says  of  the  ambitious  governor: 

"  The  arbitrary  and  obnoxious  management  of  Governor  La 
Follette,  who  has  undertaken  to  control  the  party  wholly  for  his 
own  personal  benefit,  has  aroused  an  earnest  and  widespread  revolt. 
When  he  and  his  followers  usurped  a  majority  of  the  state  con- 
vention by  throwing  out  a  sufficient  number  of  rightfully  elected 
delegates  to  give  them  possession,  that  revolt  was  intensified  into 
a  separate  convention  and  ticket.  The  tyranny  of  the  boss  gov- 
ernor was  so  high-handed  that  no  other  course  was  possible.     The 


SENATOR  JOHN    C.  SPOONER  (REP.), 

Of  Wisconsin. 
One  of  the  leaders  of  the  bolt. 


WIl.LINO  TO   )!!■:   HIT. 

— Shiras  in  the  Pittsburg  C/i ron ir/c-'I'chxyap/i . 


THE   HERO  OV   THE   HOl'K. 

—  DeMar  in  the  riiil.ulelphia  Record. 


MR.   HITT'S  AMBITION   CARICATURED. 
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lOU    MUCH    BALLAST,   JUDGE. 

—Evans  in  the  Cleveland  Leader. 


TIME   FOR  ALTON   TO  SPEAK   OCT. 


Uncle  Sam — "  Now,  look  a-here,  Parker,  you've  been  settin'  'round  here  say- 
in'  nothin'  long  enough  !    I  want  to  know  something  about  your  intentions  I  " 

—Barclay  in  the  Baltimore  News. 


THE   STILLNESS   OF   PARKER. 


country'  will  be  sure  that  where  Senators  Spooner  and  Quarles  lead 
it  is  safe  to  follow. 

"  The  split  may  give  the  Democats  the  governor.  But  the  two 
factions  will,  of  course,  unite  on  an  electoral  ticket,  so  that  the 
presidential  result  will  not  be  affected." 

The  Springfield  Reptiblicaii  (Ind.),  however,  says  that  La  Fol- 
lette  represents  the  radical  wing  of  the  party,  and  avers  that  his 
campaign  for  the  reform  of  railroad  taxation  and  freight  and  pas- 
senger rates  has  alienated  the  wing  of  the  party  that  is  under  cor- 
poration control. 

CORTELYOU    FOR  CAMPAIGN    MANAGER. 

'TPHE  reported  selection  of  George  Bruce  Cortelyou,  Secretary 
*■  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  to  manage  the  Republican  cam- 
paign this  year,  is  regarded  by  the  Boston  Transcript  and  the 
New  York  Sim  as  an  indication  that  President  Roosevelt  will,  to  a 
large  extent,  direct  the  campaign  himself,  with  Mr.  Cortelyou  as 
executive  officer.  Another  suggestion  made  is  that  the  Secretary' 
of  Commerce  and  Labor,  in  whose  department  is  the  Bureau  of 
Corporations,  will  know  pretty  well  what  corporations  to  approach 
for  campaign  contributions  just  at  this  time  !  Some  of  the  objec- 
tions to  the  selection  of  Mr.  Cortelyou  as  campaign  manager  are 
given  by  the  Washington  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Times 
in  the  following  despatch  : 

"There  is  little  enthusiasm  among  old  and  storm-tried  Republi- 
cans over  the  idea  of  taking  Secretary  Cortelyou.  This  does  not 
rest  on  any  question  of  Mr.  Cortelyou "s  ability  to  conduct  large 
and  important  enterprises,  but  that  such  a  choice  gives  the  coun- 
try the  impression  that  the  President  intends  to  manage  the  cam- 
paign in  great  part  himself. 

"This  is  an  obnoxious  idea  to  many  Republicans,  and  they  criti- 
cize it  severely,  saying  that  it  will  revive  talk  of  the  dictator  and 
the  empire  and  make  the  high  office  of  President  somewhat  on  the 
order  of  ward  politics. 

"  To  older  Republicans  there  is  another  and  most  important  con- 
sideration. Mr.  Cortelyou,  until  he  was  thirty-two  years  old,  was 
a  Democrat.  His  path  to  distinction  has  been  the  civil  service 
route.  He  became  a  Republican  as  much  a  matter  of  convenience 
as  for  any  other  reason.  He  voted  for  Cleveland  in  1892,  and  it  is 
said  he  did  not  vote  at  all  in  1S96,  as  he  did  not  accept  the  doc- 
trines for  which  W.  J.  Bryan  stood.  I5y  the  time  the  next  four 
years  had  rolled  around  he  was  a  Republican,  voting  for  McKin- 


ley,  and  he  went  to  Long  Island  and  voted  for  Odell  for  governor 
in  1902." 

A  Republican  view  may  be  seen  in  the  following  comment  by  the 
Boston  Transcript : 

"  While  official  public  confirmation  is  and  must  be  for  some  time 
lacking,  the  report  that  the  President  has  selected  Secretar>'  Cor- 
telyou to  be  the  Republican  campaign  manager  is  understood  to  be 
correct.  Mr.  Cortelyou 
is  a  young  man  for  the 
post,  being  but  forty-two, 
but  has  had  an  extensive 
acquaintance  with  public 
men  and  measures.  His 
rise  in  public  life  has  been 
very  rapid,  as  it  is  less 
than  ten  years  since  he 
joined  the  White  House 
staff  as  stenographer  to 
President  Cleveland.  His 
subsequent  advancement 
to  the  ofiices  of  secretary 
to  the  President  and  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  and 
Labor  has  been  due  to 
his  industry  and  tactful- 
ness.  He  has  generally 
been  regarded  as  an  ideal 
secretary,  capable  of  a 
great  amount  of  labor, 
courteous,  discreet,  and 
with  a  quick  knowledge 
of  public  men  and  of 
those  who  would  be  pub- 
lic men.  His  talents  have 
been  generally  deemed 
administrative  rather  than  those  demanded  of  a  political  manager. 

"A  successful  campaign  manager  must  possess  many,  qualities 
rarely  found  combined  in  one  man.  He  must  know  where  to  com- 
mand funds  as  well  as  where  to  expend  them  ;  he  must  be  '  a  good 
mi.xer,"  all  things  to  all  men,  without  committing  either  himself  or 
his  party,  and  he  ought  to  be  capable  at  a  pinch  of  delivering  a 
good  speech  at  a  good  time.  We  suspect  that  Mr.  Cortleyou.  as 
campaign  manager,  will  be  the  agent  of  President  Roosevelt,  who 
is  prevented  by  the  proprieties  from  publicly  difeeting  affairs  in 
the  issue  of  which  he  has  so  great  an  interest." 


GEORGE   BRUCE   CORTELYOU, 

Once  a  Democrat,  now  slated  to  manage  the' 
Republican  presidential  campaign. 
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MISS   CLARA    BARTON    AND    THE    RED    CROSS. 

REGRET  is  expressed  in  all  parts  of  the  country  that  the  de- 
clining years  of  Miss  Clara  Barton's   life  should  he  so  em- 
bittered by  criticisms  of  the  management  of  the  Red  Cross  Society 

as  to  cause  her  resigna- 
tion from  the  presidency. 
The  chief  criticism  has 
been  that  the  handling  of 
the  finances  has  been  car- 
ried on  in  a  loose  and  un- 
businesslike manner,  and 
as  the  officials  have  been 
personal  friends  and  ap- 
pointees of  Miss  Barton, 
it  has  been  almost  impos- 
sible even  to  carry  on 
an  investigation  of  the 
charges.  "Her  with- 
drawal is,  perhaps,  the 
easiest  and  best  solution 
of  the  difficulty,"  says  the 
Indianapolis  Journal^  as 
the  proposed  reorganiza- 
tion can  now  be  made 
without  seeming  to  reflect 
upon  Miss  Barton.  A 
typical  newspaper  view 
of  the  matter  may  be  seen 
in  the  following  comment  by  the  Philadelphia  Record : 

"  It  is  most  unfortunate  that  any  question  of  maladministration 
should  have  arisen  coincidently  with  the  ending  of  Miss  Clara  Bar- 
ton's long  and  predominating  control  of  the  affairs  of  the  Ameri- 
can National  Red  Cross  organization.  While  no  imputation  rests 
upon  her,  whose  long  years  of  humane  effort  have  been  seldom 
paralleled  in  the  sum  of  accomplished  good,  there  seems  to  be 
no  reasonable  doubt  that  a  reorganization  of  the  Red  Cross  is  nec- 
essary if  it  is  to  continue  in  its  beneficent  field  of  usefulness.  In- 
tegrity of  administration  is  of  the  first  necessity  in  any  charitable 
undertaking  dependent  for  its  success  upon  public  support. 

"For  several  years  past  Miss  Barton  has  desired  to  resign  her 
presidency  on  account  of  growing  age  and  weariness.  She  has 
certainly  earned  the  rest  she  insists  upon.     There  are  few  women 


MISS    CLARA    BARTON, 

Who  resigns  the  presidency  of  the  .\nierican 
Red  Cross. 


in  the  world  who  have  been  enabled  to  minister  so  widely  or  so 
successfully  to  the  alleviation  of  human  suffering." 

TJtc  Army  aud  Xavy  Register  (Washington)  says  of  the  com- 
mittee that  has  been  looking  into  the  society's  affairs  : 

"The  committee  composed  of  Senator  Proctor,  Representative 
William  Alden  Smith,  and  Gen.  E.  C.  Ainsvvorth,  to  investigate 
the  conditions  of  the  American  National  Red  Cross  has  performed 
its  labors  with  so  much  success  that  thus  early  in  the  proceedings 
a  plan  of  reorganization 
and  rehabilitation  has 
been  offered.  It  is  some- 
thing of  a  relief  to  know 
that  the  clarifying  process 
has  been  suspended  and 
that  the  public  is  to  be 
spared  a  noisome  exhibit 
of  allegations  and  counter- 
charges. Enough  was 
disclosed  in  the  inquiry 
to  establish  the  view  that 
the  investigation  was  en- 
tirely justified  and  that 
the  remonstrances  of  the 
dissatisfied  members  were 
none  too  early  expressed. 
The  organization  has  had 
the  sympathy  and  prac- 
tical support  of  Ameri- 
cans, and  it  is  certain 
that  it  can  not  be  con- 
ducted by  the  same  people 
who  have  hitherto  had 
charge  of  its  affairs  and 
retain  public  confidence 
and  encouragement.  It 
has  lost  both  in  such  disclosures  as  have  been  made,  and  it  is  quite 
as  well  that  the  committee  of  investigation  should  urge  upon  Con- 
gress a  plan  of  reorganization  and  administration  which  will  re- 
gain for  the  society  the  good-will  of  tlie  people." 

The  Providence y^z/r/^d:/ outlines  the  committee's  plan  of  reor- 
ganization thus : 

"The  scheme  of  reform  outlined  by  the  committee  of  Congress 
that  has  been  conducting  an  inquir}-  into  the  much-muddled  affairs 
of  the  society  contemplates  giving  an  important  share  in  the  con- 
stitution of  a  new  board  of  control  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States.     According  to  this  plan  now  under  consideration  a  new 


MRS.   JOHN    A.    LOGAN, 

Vice-President  of  the  Red  Cross,  who  succeeds 
to  the  presidency. 


(  oj.ynjjlil  l»y  Purely,  hoHtoii. 
SENATOR    RF.Dl-IHLU    I'ROCTOR,   OF   VERMONT. 


REPRESENTATIVE  WILLIAM    ALUEN  SMITH,  OF 

MI(  iii<;an. 


BRIG.-GEN.   I-.  C.  AINSWORTH. 


RED   CROSS   INVESTIGATING   COMMITTEE. 
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charter  shall  be  granted  by  Congress  to  the  Red  Cross  and  its 
management  placed  in  the  control  of  a  governing  board  of  eigh- 
teen, six  to  be  appointed  by  the  President  and  twelve  to  be  elected 
by  the  organization,  or  for  the  first  year  twelve  to  be  appointed  by 
the  President  and  six  elected  by  the  organization.  These,  how- 
ever, are  details  which  there  ougiit  to  be  no  serious  difficulty  in 
agreeing  upon.  The  main  object  to  be  held  in  view  is  the  reorgan- 
ization of  the  society  upon  a  strictly  business  basis,  which  shall 
leave  unscrupulous  persons  no  opportunity  to  divert  to  their  own 
or  any  questionable  uses  one  cent  of  the  funds  contributed  by  the 
charitably  disposed  to  the  society's  legitimate  purposes,  and  which 
shall  make  proper  provision  for  accounting  for  ever\'  cent  received 
and  expended.  No  other  plan  will  suffice  to  reestablish  the  so- 
ciety in  public  confidence.  That  accomplished,  it  should  only  re- 
main to  place  the  organization  under  the  control  of  the  proper  per- 
sons to  insure  for  it  a  career  useful  and  honorable  in  everj'  sense." 


ANARCHIST  TURNER  EXCLUDED. 

"  XT  O  decision  more  welcome  to  the  law-abiding  people  of  this 
•^  ^  nation  has  come  from  the  Supreme  Court  at  Washington 
for  many  a  day  than  that  in  which  it  upholds  the  statute  providing 
for  the  expulsion  of  Anarchists."  This  is  the  opinion  of  the  Pitts- 
bui^  Times,  and  a  large  majority  of  the  press  greet  the  decision 
with  expressions  of  much  the  same  sort.  The  opinion  was  ren- 
dered on  Monday  of  last  week  in  the  case  of  John  Turner,  the 
English  "philosophical"  Anarchist,  who  was  arrested  last  Octo- 
ber after  delivering  a  speech  in  New  York.  It  was  the  first  arrest 
under  the  new  law  excluding  foreign  Anarchists  from  this  country. 
Turner  was  confined  in  a  steel  cage  on  Ellis  Island  until  March  4. 
Later  the  case  was  argued  before  the  L'nited  States  Circuit  Court; 
but  as  the  law  of  1903  makes  no  distinction  between  theoretical  or 
philosophical  Anarchists  and  the  regular  "  reds,"  Turner  was  or- 
dered deported.  Turner  appealed,  and  the  Anarchists  came  to 
his  aid  with  funds.  A  great  outcry  was  made  that  his  arrest  was 
an  outrage  upon  the  freedom  of  speech  in  this  countr}-  and  a  de- 
nial of  the  right  of  religious  privileges.  The  Supreme  Court  took 
up  the  case  and  Turner  was  then  released  on  $5,000  bail.  He  was 
present  in  the  Supreme  Court  when  the  case  was  argued,  some 
seven  weeks  ago,  but  has  since  returned  to  England. 

The  opinion  of  Chief  Justice  Fuller,  concurred  in  by  the  full 
court,  upholds  the  law  for  the  exclusion  of  Anarchists,  and  declares 
that  the  United  States,  in  their  federal  and  national  capacity,  pos- 
sess all  the  powers  which  inhere  in  any  nation,  and  which  are  es- 
sential to  a  nation's  self-preservation.  Among  these  powers  is  that 
of  forbidding  the  entrance  of  foreigners  within  the  national  do- 
main. In  regard  to  the  contention  that  the  law  should  not  be  ap- 
plicable to  Turner,  because  he  was  not  an  active  or  practical  An- 
archist, the  Chief  Justice  cites  some  of  Turner's  utterances  and 
his  association  with  John  Most  as  affording  justification  for  his  de- 
portation. The  Chief  Justice  is  surprised  that  exception  should 
be  taken  to  the  law  on  the  ground  that  it  is  obnoxious  to  the  con- 
stitutional provision  prohibiting  abridgment  of  freedom  of  speech 
and  tlie  exercise  of  religious  privileges.     The  opinion  reads: 

"It  is,  of  course,  true  that  if  an  alien  is  not  permitted  to  enter 
this  country,  or,  having  entered  contrary  to  law,  is  expelled,  he  is 
in  fact  cut  off  from  worshiping  or  speaking  or  publishing  or  peti- 
tioning in  the  country,  but  that  is  merely  because  of  his  exclusion 
therefrom.  He  is  not  one  of  the  people  to  whom  these  things  are 
secured,  and  can  not  become  such  by  an  attempt  forbidden  by 
law.  To  appeal  to  the  Constitution  is  to  concede  that  this  is  a 
land  governed  by  that  supreme  law,  and  as  under  it  the  power  to 
exclude  has  been  determined  to  exist,  those  who  are  excluded  can 
not  assert  the  rights  in  general  obtaining  in  a  land  to  which  they 
do  not  belong  as  citizens  or  other\vi.se." 

"The  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  that  these  preachers  of 
public  murders  can  be  prevented  from  pursuing  their  calling  in  this 
country,"  says  the  Hartford  Courant.  "will  be  received  with  satis- 
faction by  everybody  who  stops  for  a  moment  to  reflect  upon  the 
losses  already  inflicted  upon  us  by  those  who  have  heard  this  doc- 


trine preached  and  then  have  carried  it  into  practise."     The  Wash- 
ington Star  remarks : 

"The  country  wants  no  Turners,  because  from  them  spring  the 
forces  that  make  for  danger.  The  law  defines  certain  classes  as 
beyond  the  pale  of  the  republic's  hospitality,  and  the  .Supreme 
Court  has  wisely  laid  down  the  broad,  simple  doctrine  that  when 
a  man  avows  himself  in  terms  as  belonging  to  one  of  those  classes 
he  has  read  himself  out  of  the  list  of  the  permissible  emigrants  or 
visitors.  The  process  of  exclusion  for  the  public  security  is  sim- 
plified by  this  distinct  declaration  of  the  meaning  of  the  statutes." 

Some  papers,  however,  see  some  complications  as  a  result  of  the 
decision.  The  Philadelphia  Record  says  that  "  the  law  has  given 
to  the  Secretary-  of  the  Treasury  and  his  underlings  tyrannic  pow- 
ers, to  be  exercised  as  their  caprice  may  direct.  The  system 
might  be  appropriate  to  Russia  or  Turkey  or  China ;  it  is  certainly 
un-American,  even  if  it  be  not  unconstitutional,  and  is  repugnant 
to  the  fundamental  principles  of  democracy."  The  Springfield 
Republican  thinks  the  Government  made  a  great  mistake  in  the 
strict  enforcement  of  the  exclusion  law.     It  observes : 

"  While  the  Government  has  been  unnecessarily  harsh  in  its  en- 
forcement of  the  new  law,  the  expediency  of  the  clauses  under 
which  the  Government  acted  must  now  command  attention.  That 
they  are  too  sweeping  is  made  clear  by  the  Turner  case.  His  ex- 
pulsion from  the  L^^nited  States,  legal  as  it  may  be,  is  little  short  of 
a  blunder,  Tolstoy  and  Kropotkin  could  be  deported  with  equal 
right  and  justice.  Worst  of  all,  the  deportation  gives  Turner  a 
kind  of  mart\'rdom  among  the  discontented  classes  and  enormously 
increases  his  influence.  ...  He  goes  freely  to  and  from  the  con- 
tinent of  Europe,  and  in  England  is  unmolested  by  the  Govern- 
ment. Only  in  the  United  States  is  he  arrested  because  of  his 
opinions  and  driven  from  the  country.  Such  acts  of  authority',  it 
is  to  be  feared,  are  impotent  to  protect  high  officers  of  state  from 
murderers ;  and  they  may  fan  the  passion  which  occasionally  ex- 
presses itself  in  assassination." 


HOW  CUBAN    RECIPROCITY   IS  WORKING. 

MUCH  gratification  is  expressed  in  the  newspapers  over  the 
figures  published  by  the  Department  of  Commerce,  show- 
ing that  thus  far  the  Cuban  reciprocity  is  a  great  success  for  Cuba. 
The  reciprocity  treaty  went  into  effect  on  December  27,  and  in 
three  months,  from  January'  i  last  to  April  i,  our  imports  from 
Cuba  increased  from  $11,948,597 — the  figures  of  a  year  ago— to 
$23,217,180,  or  95  per  cent.,  while  our  exports  to  Cuba  increased 
from  S5. 211. 063  to  $6,495,149,  or  nearly  25  percent.  Our  total 
trade  with  Cuba  has  increased  from  $17,159,660  to  $29,712,329,  or 
more  than  70  per  cent.  The  bulk  of  the  imports  into  the  United 
States  from  Cuba  is  made  up  of  sugar,  which  amounted  in  January 
to  $4,781,951,  in  February  to  $6,273,978,  and  in  March  to  $8,259,- 
356;  making  a  total  for  the  three  months  of  $19,315,285,  or  about 
70  per  cent,  of  the  total  imports  of  sugar  from  Cuba  during  the 
nine  months  ending  March,  1904.  The  list  of  articles  exported 
from  the  United  States  to  Cuba  is  much  more  diversified.  The 
appended  table  shows  the  increase  in  several  of  the  more  impor- 
tant lines,  giving  figures  for  March,  1903,  and  March.  1904,  and 
also  for  the  two  nine-months'  periods  ending  with  those  two 
months : 


Articles. 


Agricultural  implements 

\Vheat  flour 

Cotton  cloths 

Sewing-machines 

Locomotives 

Leather 

Naval  stores 

Oils,  refined 

Lumber 

Furniture 


Nine  Months  End- 
ing March. 


1904. 
S66.659 

235.  >42 
•43.»96 

'43-436 

101.640 

40,500 

868,091 

306,550 


"  The  main  purpose  of  Cuban  reciprocity  was  to  help  Cuba," 
says  the  New  York  Evening  Mail j  "  the  Department  of  Com- 
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merce  statistics  show  that  this  purpose  is  being  effected.  The 
secondar\-  purpose  was  to  stimulate  the  trade  of  the  United  States 
with  Cuba.  If  this  purpose  is  being  effected  in  a  secondary  degree 
onl}-,  there  is  no  reason  to  complain."  The  New  York  Tribune 
regards  the  result  as  vindicating  the  contentions  of  the  advocates 
of  Cuban  reciprocity.     1 1  remarks  : 

"  The  current  statistics  demonstrate  that  Cuban  reciprocity  has 
secured  an  enlarged  market  and  consequent  advantages  for  Ameri- 
can farmers.  There  are  no  indications  anywhere  that  it  has  caused 
any  injury  to  them,  not  even  to  those  sugar-beet  growers  whose 
impending  ruin  was  not  long  ago  so  tearfully  set  forth.  We  have 
not  heard  of  the  abandonment  of  the  American  beet-sugar  indus- 
try, and  we  have  perceived  no  reason  why  it  should  be  abandoned 
on  account  of  Cuban  reciprocity. 

"This  is  the  practical  vindication  of  reciprocity  upon  the  basis 
of  dollars  and  cents.  It  is  gratifying  to  have  such  vindication  of  it, 
which  we  were  from  the  outset  confident  we  should  have.  The 
higher  vindication  of  it  resides  in  the  fact  that  it  is  just  and  right, 
as  a  matter  of  international  ethics,  apart  from  all  considerations 
of  profit  and  loss.  Not  always  do  abstract  right  and  practical, 
concrete  profit  so  closely  coincide  as  in  this  case  they  happily  do." 


THE   FOLK   VICTORY    IN    MISSOURI. 

NO  other  state  contest  this  year  has  aroused  half  the  interest 
in  the  country  at  large  that  Joseph  W.  Folk's  single-handed 
fight  with  the  powerful  Democratic  "  machine  "  for  the  guberna- 
torial nomination  in  Missouri  has  stirred  up ;  and  now  that  he  has 

won,  newspapers  of  ev- 
ery political  hue  are 
celebrating  the  victory 
with  congratulatory  edi- 
torials. In  fact,  the  Re- 
publican newspapers  in 
Missouri  stood  by  him 
so  strongly  during  the 
campaign  for  his  nomi- 
nation that  they  seem  to 
feel  called  upon  now  to 
explain,  in  long  edito- 
rials, why  they  will  not 
support  him,  instead  of 
the  Republican  candi- 
date, in  the  campaign 
for  election.  The  Mis- 
souri Democratic  con- 
vention will  not  meet, 
until  June  19,  but  Mr. 
Folk's  rivals  for  the 
nomination  are  so  hope- 
lessly behind  that  two 
of  them  have  with- 
drawn, and  the  third,  as 
the  St.  Louis  Republic 
(Dem.)  remarks,  "is 
only  nominally  a  can- 
didate." The  editor  of  the  St.  Louis  yWrr^r  (Dem.),  which  has 
been  opposing  Mr.  Folk,  hoists  the  white  flag  in  the  following 
editorial : 

"  He  has,  to  all  appearances,  won  his  battle  in  fair  fight.  And 
any  effort  to  trick  him  out  of  the  fruits  of  victory  must  end  in  dis- 
aster. No  one  has  fought  Mr.  Folk  harder  than  I  have  fought 
him.  But  my  fight  is  done.  He  has  won  his  battle  in  the  open 
and  on  the  level. 

"  I've  gone  the  distance  and  through  some  heavy  mud  for  some 
friends  of  mine  in  this  fight.  We're  licked  and  licked  good  and 
hard." 

Mr.  Folk's  triumph  oveii-  the  machine  on  the  direct  issue  of  po- 
ilical  corruption  is  hailed  by  the  Memphis  Commercial  Appeal 
(Dem.)   as  "  the   most    superb   victory    in   the   annals   of    recent 
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JOSEPH  W.   FOLK, 

The  St.  Louis  Circuit  Attorney  who  prose- 
cuted the  boodlers,  beat  the  Democratic  state 
machine  in  the  fight  for  the  gubernatorial  nomi- 
nation, and  who  is  mentioned  for  the  Demo- 
cratic presidential  nomination.  He  will  be  thir- 
ty-five years  old  next  October. 


politics."     It  goes  on  to  describe  the  elements  opposed  to  him  as 
follows : 

"When  he  entered  the  race,  he  had  no  prestige  over  the  State 
except  that  which  his  good  name  and  splendid  courage  gave  him, 
and  opposed  to  him  was  the  strongest,  most  compact,  and  best 
organized  machine  to  be  found  anywhere  in  the  Union.  The 
governor  of  the  commonwealth,  with  a  political  following  that 
extended  to  the  remotest  boundaries  of  the  State,  was  openly 
hostile  to  him,  and  actively  aggressive  in  his  hostility.  The  city 
administration  of  St.  Louis,  which  has  for  years  dominated  the 
Government  at  Jefferson  City,  and  of  which  he  is  the  most  illus- 
trious part,  was  bitter,  malignant  and  malevolent  in  its  war  on 
him.  The  Jefferson  Club,  the  leading  Democratic  organization 
in  Missouri,  of  which  he  was  a  member,  attacked  him  from  am- 
bush and  lurked  for  him  with  unsheathed  knives  in  dark  places. 
And  lastly,  but  by  no  means  leastly,  the  boodler  gang,  under  the 
leadership  of  Ed  Butler,  a  most  powerful  band  of  corrupt  and  un- 
scrupulous men,  arrayed  itself  against  him  and  united  all  of  the 
lawless  elements  in  the  State  in  their  fight  on  him.  These  forces 
operated  together,  and  associated  with  them  was  United  States 
Senator  Stone,  a  man  with  an  unsavory  reputation,  and  a  few 
Congressmen  who  have  received  favors  from  the  boodlers. 

"That  Mr.  Folk  should  have  triumphed  over  such  opposition  is 
little  short  of  wonderful.  He  had  three  candidates  to  beat,  one 
a  member  of  the  Supreme  Court,  another  a  mayor  of  Kansas  City, 
and  the  third,  the  popular  president  of  the  Jefferson  Club  and 
head  of  the  St.  Louis  police  commission.  Each  of  these  men  was 
selected  to  make  the  race  because  of  his  supposed  strength  with 
certain  constituencies.  It  was  thought  that  Hawes  and  Reed 
could  carry  the  larger  counties  and  Judge  Gantt  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  the  smaller  ones  to  make  the  nomination  of  Folk  an  impos- 
sibility. There  was  one  thing  they  overlooked.  Drunk  with  long 
use  of  uncontested  power,  the  machine  politicians  thought  that 
nothing  short  of  a  revolution  could  dethrone  them,  and  they  did 
not  believe  that  the  people  were  in  a  mood  to  revolt,  or  that  Joe 
Folk  could  lead  the  people.  The  personal  equation  was  never 
considered  by  them  and  possessing  no  self-respect  or  patriotism 
themselves,  they  did  not  look  for  it  in  the  electorate  of  their  gen- 
eral community.  The  thunders  were  muttering,  but  unheard  by 
them  because  they  did  not  have  their  ears  to  the  ground." 

The  Kansas  City  Star  (Ind.)  suggests  to  the  Missouri  Repub- 
licans that  they  make  no  hard  fight  against  Folk,  but  concentrate 
their  efforts  on  electing  Roosevelt  electors.     It  says  : 

"  There  are  many  good  men  in  the  Republican  party  of  this 
State,  several  of  whom  should  make  good  governors;  but  the  fight 
against  Folk  will  be  so  hopeless,  so  utterly  futile,  that  the  best 
men  will  not  consent  to  head  a  ticket  against  the  reformer.  It 
would  be  better  for  the  Republicans  of  Missouri  not  to  make  a  set 
fight  against  Mr.  Folk,  but  to  work  ceaselessly  for  the  cause  of 
President  Roosevelt.  The  very  sentiment  that  has  strengthened 
Mr.  Folk  and  has  insured  his  nomination  and  election  should  en- 
able Mr.  Roosevelt  to  carry  Missouri.  The  two  men  are  working 
to  the  same  ends  as  reformers.  It  would  be  a  great  thing  for 
Missouri  to  elect  Mr.  Folk  and  Republican  electors  at  the  same 
time." 

Mention  of  Mr.  Folk's  name  in  connection  with  the  Democratic 
Presidential  nomination  is  being  heard.     He  says,  however: 

'■  I  could  not  consider  accepting  the  nomination  were  it  tendered. 
I  have  made  the  present  fight  before  the  people  of  Missouri  for  a 
principle,  and  now  that  the  Democrats  have  so  generously  in- 
dorsed me  for  governor,  I  fear  I  should  be  false  to  the  trust 
imposed  were  I  to  consider  another  nomination.  I  regard  the 
work  to  be  done  as  governor  of  Missouri  of  more  importance  just 
now  than  anything  else.  There  are  certain  reforms  necessary,  and 
they  must  be  carried  out.  I  have  made  a  fight  for  them  and  could 
not  desert  those  who  have  assisted  me  for  anything  else  in  the 
range  of  possibility." 

Thus  far  in  the  war  Rudyard  Kipling  has  exhibited  a  marvelous  self-restraint. 
—  TIte  Chicago  News. 

The  title  of  the  sequel  to  Senator  Beveridge's  "  The  Russian  Advance"  seems 
to  suggest  itself.—  The  Detroit  Free  I'ress. 

The  sensational  thing  about  the  blowing  up  of  the  docks  at  Dalny  is  that  the 
Russians  did  it  intentionally.— /"A^  AVw  York  World. 

Some  people  find  it  cheaper  to  move  than  to  pay  rent.  The  Russians  seem  to 
find  it  cheaper  to  move  than  to  own  the  property.— Z^^  Atlanta  Journal. 
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WHY 


IS    AMERICAN     LITERATURE 
BOURGEOIS?" 


"  A  MERICAN  literature  to-day,  taking  it  as ^. whole,  taking  no 
*^*'  account  of  its  strangely  few  exceptions,  is  the  most  timid. 
the  most  anemic,  the  most  lacking  in  individualities,  the  most 
bourgeois,  that  any  country  has  ever  known."  Thus  writes  Mrs. 
Gertrude  Atherton,  a  well-known  Califomian  novelist.  How  ut- 
terly unrepresentative  our  literature  is,  she  goes  on  to  say,  may  be 
seen  by  holding  it  up  to  contrast  with  the  general  trend  and  con- 
duct of  American  affairs — political,  financial,  commercial— with 
all  that  is  typical  of  what  has  come  to  be  recognized  as  the  genius 
of  the  American  race.  On  this  point  she 
says  (writing  in  T/ie  North  American  Review 
for  May) : 

"  Compare  our  literarj'  intelligence  with  the 
boldness  and  dynamic  energy  of  the  Amer- 
ican race  in  general,  and  of  thousands  in 
particular,  who  in  the  last  thirty  years  alone 
have  made  the  progress  of  this  country'  phe- 
nomenal in  the  history  of  nations.  To-day 
we  are  more  feared,  hated,  and  admired  than 
any  country  on  the  two  hemispheres— with  the 
possible  exception  of  England.  We  are  a 
synonym  in  Europe — which  knows  little  of  our 
literature  and  cares  less — for  cleverness  of 
anew  order;  for  all  that  is  unique,  starthng, 
unexpected;  for  dangerous  and  unfathomed 
power ;  for  a  personality  so  original  that  we 
are  thought  of  as  a  mass  rather  than  as  in- 
dividuals of  varying  mental  and  social  de- 
gree. Above  all,  we  are  envied  because  of 
our  personal  liberty,  our  divorce  courts,  our 
notorious  attitude  of  standing  on  our  own  feet 
and  bidding  the  rest  of  the  world  like  us  or  let 
us  alone. 

"It  would  seem  almost  superfluous  to  won- 
der what  would  be  a  European's  reply  if  one 
asked  him  what  parallel  he  found  between 
those  of  our  men  whom  he  regards  as  typical 
— such  men  as  Roosevelt,  Pierpont  Morgan, 
Yerkes,  Cleveland,  or  even  Croker— between 
our  imminent  financial  supremacy,  our  de- 
vouring commercial  inroads,  our  gigantic 
trusts  violating  many  laws,  our  colossal  strikes, 
our  utter  contempt  for  the  survival  of  the 
monarchical  superstition  in  the  Old  World — 
and  our  literature.  Where  is  the  parallel.^ 
And  where  shall  we  seek  the  cause  of  this 
temporary  misrepresentation  of  the  most  original  and  audacious 
country  the  world  has  ever  known  ?  I  use  the  word  temporary  with 
afore  hought,  for  phenomena  have  appeared  recently  which  would 
have  been  quite  impossible  a  few  years  ago.  The  public  would 
seem  to  be  disentangling  itself  from  leading  strings,  rebellion  is  in 
the  air,  much  that  provoked  loud  protest  a  few  years  ago  is  now  ac- 
cepted as  a  matter  of  course,  and  there  are  signs  everywhere  that, 
in  the  course  of  another  generation,  we  shall  have  discarded  our 
Puritanism,  and  have  grown  into  a  broad,  tolerant,  and  no  less  vir- 
tuous race.  But  habit  is  hard  to  kill,  and  we  may  count  upon  a 
persistence  of  the  present  order  of  things  for  some  time  to  come, 
and  in  spite  of  the  occasional  success  achieved  without  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  American  literary  powers," 

Responsibility  for  the  present  order  of  things  is,  according  to 
Mrs.  Atherton,  largely  with  the  big  magazines,  which  estabhsh  the 
standards  to  which  the  new  writer  feels  compelled  to  conform  if 
he  would  get  a  hearing.     We  read  : 

"  It  is  safe  to  say  that  it  is  the  ambition  of  every  new  writer  to 

*  get  into  the  magazines.'  .  .  .  And  altho  it  may  be  difficult  to 

*  get  into  the  magazines,'  it  is  still  more  difficult  to  get  out.  So 
great  has  the  power  of  the  magazines  been  that  they  have  con- 
vinced half  the  world  they  stand  for  the  true  aristocracy  of  letters, 


MRS.  GERTRUDE  ATHERTON. 

She  charges  that  American  literature  is  "  the 
most  anemic,  the  most  bourgeois,  that  any 
country  has  ever  known." 


that  he  who  ignores  their  canons  must  withdraw  and  forever 
dwell  beyond  the  pale.  The  newspapers  have  taken  their  cue 
from  them  ;  it  saves  thinking :  and  there  is,  beyond  all  question,  a 
certain  public  which  will  not  recognize  the  existence  of  an  author 
who  has  not  been  bred  in  one  of  the  magazines  or  launched  by  one 
of  the  associate  publishing-houses.  To  be  a  pariah  is  not  a  pleas- 
ant thing  in  this  world,  particularly  if  there  was  a  moment  when 
you  dwelt  with  the  elect.  It  is  safe  and  pleasant  to  be  consist- 
ently approved.  Moreover,  it  is  profitable — not  recklessly  so  per- 
haps, but  it  is  agreeable  to  look  forward  to  a  nice  little  income  for 
a  reasonable  number  of  years.  All  this  begets  timidity  ;  and  tim- 
idity is  a  leech  at  the  throat  of  originality." 

The  writer  proceeds  to  examine  the  canons  which  govern  the 
"aristocracy  of  American  letters."  The  first  of  these  she  finds 
to  be  a  proscription  against  originality  ;  the  second,  adherence  to 
the  fiction  "  that  this  world  is  not  as  it  is,  but 
as  it  ought  to  be."     On  this  point  she  writes: 

"The  sole  taboo  is  not  sex  by  any  mear'. : 
many  another  tendency  of  the  human  mind, 
many  another  exposition  of  life,  must  be  for- 
ever ignored  and  denounced.  Whether  or 
not  this  convention  originated  with  certain 
men,  powerful  in  shaping  American  literature, 
who  had  seen  nothing  of  the  world,  or  whether 
there  was  a  deliberate  concerted  attempt  on 
the  part  of  the  literary  power  to  make  Amer- 
ican literature  '  refined."  aristocratic,  undem- 
ocratic, a  rarefied  thing  in  the  third  stratum 
above  mortals,  it  would  be  hard  to  say.  The 
result,  however,  it  may  be  observed  here,  is 
not  aristocratic,  but  distinctly  middle-class. 
It  is  the  expression  of  that  bourgeoisie  which 
is  afraid  of  doing  the  wrong  thing,  not  of  the 
indifferent  aristocrat;  of  that  element  which 
dares  not  use  slang,  shrinks  from  audacity, 
rarely  utters  a  bold  sentiment,  and  as  rarely 
feels  one.  It  is  as  correct  as  Sunday  clcthes 
and  as  innocuous  as  sterilized  milk,  but  it  is 
not  aristocratic.  The  natural  result  of  its 
success  is.  that  American  writers  feel  no  ne- 
cessity to  see  the  world.  Too  much  knowl- 
edge, indeed,  would  upset  the  prescribed 
poise,  and  they  spend  their  years  comfortably 
describing  the  little  life  about  them,  adding 
nothing  whatever  to  the  knowledge  of  man- 
kind. Their  utmost  range  is  after  dialect — • 
i.e..  illiterate  phrases — and  local  color.  They 
mildly  interest  people  who  are  used  to  them 
and  can  get  nothing  else." 


.-V  third  canon  of  American  literature,  the 
writer  continues,  is  "  that  fiction  to  be  liter- 
ature must  be  anemic  "  : 

"  \'igor,  vitality,  richness,  vividness,  audacity  of  thought  or 
phrase,  any  quality,  in  short,  which  is  distinctively  American, 
must  be  weeded  out.  bleached  out,  of  the  ambitious  author,  would 
he  receive  recognition  as  an  American  of  letters.  Here  again,  if 
they  are  trying  to  be  aristocratic,  they  are  making  a  curious  blun- 
der. The  qualities  I  have  enumerated  as  anathema  distinguish 
the  aristocracies  of  all  nations,  and.  as  your  true  democrat  is  an 
aristocrat,  therein  lies  the  close  relationship  between  the  high  civ- 
ilization of  the  Old  World  and  the  superb  Americani.sm  which 
laughs  at  ancient  forms  and  superstitions,  goes  its  own  gait  with 
apologies  to  no  one.  Our  literature  fairly  represents  the  bourgeois 
spirit  of  Europe,  but  it  does  not  represent  the  United  States  in 
anything  but  matter  of  a  sort." 

A  fourth  canon  she  calls  "  the  fetish  of  the  body."     We  read : 

"  Magazine  editors,  their  confederate  publishers,  their  writers 
and  readers,  deify  the  body,  grovel  in  the  dust  before  it.  It  never 
has  done  and  can  do  no  wrong.  At  all  events,  it  must  be  protected 
at  every  hazard  and  cost.  Let  the  brain  rot.  The  brain  is  invis- 
ible and  insignificant.  Let  the  mind  clo.se  its  doors  to  the  best  of 
literatures,  to  the  immensity  of  life,  but  let  it  keep  its  physical 
framework  even  as  a  little  child.     That  the  body  was  materialized 
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for  no  other  purpose  in  the  world  but  for  reproduction,  and  as  a 
more  tangible  expression  for  the  mind,  and  that  the  mind  is  given 
us  that  we  may  put  into  it  all  the  knowledge  that  can  be  found  in 
this  world,  has  never  occurred  to  any  of  these  teachers." 

Fifth  and  last  in  her  list  of  magazine-imposed  canons  we  read 
that  the  terrible  and  the  tragic  must  be  avoided— that  nothing 
must  be  written  that  might  distressingly  affect  "the  nerves  of 
sensitive  ladies." 

"It  is  this  curious  shrinking  from  the  larger  life,"  o:.ys  Mrs. 
Atherton.  "  that  is  most  characteristic  of  what  at  present,  stands 
for  American  literature." 

She  does  not  claim  that  the  responsibility  rests  entirely  with  the 
magazines  and  the  publishing-houses,  which  she  says  may  retort 
that  "  they  are  money-making  institutions,  and  that  the  great  body 
of  the  people  are  commonplace,  narrow,  and  prudish  ;  also  that  the 
great  majorit}^  of  readers  are  women."  But  if  no  educating  force 
;r-  applied  to  the  million,  she  asks,  how  are  they  to  advance? 

Of  the  authors  nurtured  in  these  conditions  she  writes :  "It  is 
almost  an  unpardonable  lapse  into  the  obvious  to  remark  that  such 
a  school  will  never  produce  even  one  great  writer."  "  To  be  great, 
it  is  above  all  things  necessary  to  develop  your  ego,  your  power. 
and  there  is  only  one  way  to  do  it :  by  divorcing  yourself  from  all 
that  is  smug,  that  is  easy,  that  is  comfortable,  that  is  orthodox  and 
conventional,  by  seeing  life  from  its  peaks  to  its  chasms." 

Mrs.  Atherton  concludes  with  the  following  statements  and  ad- 
monitions : 

"No  writer  with  a  real  gift  and  with  a  real  ambition  has  any 
business  with  a  home,  children,  the  unintermittent  comforts  of  life 
which  stultify  and  stitie.  If  a  man  has  the  gift  to  write,  to  create 
^the  greatest  of  all  gifts — what  more  does  he  want?  To  insist 
upon  the  right  to  lounge  amidst  the  commonplace  comforts  and 
the  mild  distractions  of  '  society  '  is  not  only  ungrateful,  but  fatal. 
Art,  the  most  jealous  of  all  mistresses,  is  always  prompt  to  desert 
him  of  the  divided  allegiance,  and  leave  him  to  finish  his  career 
with  the  husks,  with  the  shell  from  which  the  soul  has  gone. 
Even  the  writer  who  has  no  inclination  to  deal  with  the  great  pas- 
sions—which the  fastidious  American  calls  '  temperament ! ' — 
should  study  unceasingly  the  great  map  of  life.  He  has  no  right 
to  ask  people  to  buy  his  books  if  he  can  not  tell  them  something 
they  did  not  know  before.  To  be  great,  you  must  know  as  much 
as  one  can  learn  in  one  life,  and  by  experience,  even  if  you  never 
intend  to  use  one-third  of  your  knowledge 

"  A  writer  who  is  singled  out  to  create — to  be  useful  to  the  race 
— owes  all  to  that  gift,  nothing  to  his  trifling  self.  Wlio  cares  to- 
day that  Poe  was  a  drunkard.  Coleridge  an  opium-eater,  that 
Byron  had  forty  mistresses,  and  George  Sand  forty  lovers?  Not 
that  excess  is  necessary,  not  by  any  means.  Many  of  the  greatest 
men  in  literature  have  been  sane,  and  careful  of  themselves.  The 
temperaments  that  demand  artificial  stimulation  pay  a  bitter  price, 
and,  what  is  worse,  limit  their  contribution  to  art.  Alcohol,  stim- 
ulant of  any  sort — even  strong  coffee— in  nine  cases  out  of  ten.  and 
particularly  in  the  case  of  women,  who  have  active  nerves  enough, 
scatter  the  brain,  weakening  its  coherence  and  logic  long  before 
actual  decay  .sets  in;  or  pitches  it  a  note  too  high,  so  that  the 
effect  is  bizarre  rather  than  original," 


Humorous  Art  in  Japan.— Of  Japanese  pictorial  humor 
Mr.  J.  Berg  Esenwein  writes:  "To-day  it  is  still  imitative,  as  is 
nearly  every  other  form  of  activity  in  this  kaledoscopic  period  of 
Japan's  brilliant  modem  career."  The  humorous  ideas  and  ideals 
are  imported.  When,  as  occasionally  happens,  the  Japanese 
"funny  man"  attempts  Oriental  subjects  and  atmosphere,  we  are 
told  that  "  the  result  is  certain  to  revert  to  the  long-drawn-out  style 
of  two  decades  gone  by,  and  twenty,  or  even  thirty,  drawings  are 
required  to  perpetuate  a  joke  of  which  Opper,  Howarth,  or 
'  Bunny  '  would  scarcely  be  guilty  at  all,  and  then  never  at  a 
greater  length  than  four  or  five  exhibits."  Even  when  foreign 
models  are  followed,  Mr.  Esenwein  states,  the  tendency  to  bind 
imitative  work  to  a  national  tjpe  is  shown  in  using  more  drawings 


than  an  English  or  an  American  artist  would  deem  necessary-.  He 
goes  on  to  say  (in  Tlie  Booklover's  Magazine,  Philadelphia,  for 
May) : 

"Japan  is  both  an  ancient  and  a  modern  nation,  or,  to  be  more 
precise,  neither  the  one  nor  the  other.  It  follows  that  she  has  no 
recognized  typical  humor  that  is  not  touched,  as  are  all  things  in 
this  period  in  her  career,  by  somewhat  of  the  old  and  of  the  new. 
Without  seeking  to  trace  the  development  of  a  national  humorous 
art  among  the  Japanese,  it  will  be  enough  to  note  in  passing  that, 
the  Japanese  spirit  being  neither  characteristically  original  nor 
daring,  the  tone  and  temper  of  their  literature  is  reflective,  and 
that,  as  a  consequence,  their  best  humor  is  literary  rather  than 
pictorial.  In  spirit  it  is  mild  and  dainty,  almost  pathetic.  It 
laughs  with  you,  not  at  you ;  for  there  is  an  almost  total  absence 
of  the  broad  German  farce,  the  pungent  wit  of  the  French,  and  the 
tart  irony  of  the  English.  Keenly  alive  to  the  attractions  of  the 
minute  and  of  the  delicate,  sensitive  to  every  foreign  influence, 
courteous  almost  to  the  extreme  of  absurdity,  the  Japanese  mind 
is  taking  on  a  variety  of  tones  which  are  neither  altogether  admi- 
rable nor  wholly  harmonious.  These  characteristics  are  already 
beginning  to  be  reflected  in  her  civilization  ;  and  first  of  all  in  her 
pictorial  humor,  as  eventually  in  her  fine  art,  these  heterogeneous 
forces  must  appear  as  the  foes  of  that  great  fundamental  of  all 
that  is  great  and  good  in  art — unity." 


FRENCH    FICTION'S   INJUSTICE  TO  THE 
FRENCH    WOMAN. 

T~^R.  EMIL  REICH,  in  the  course  of  a  recent  article  on  "The 
^^  Future  of  the  Latin  Nations,"  indulges  in  an  interesting 
digression  on  the  relation  between  early  training  of  French  women 
and  the  characteristics  of  French  fiction.  "  The  French  woman," 
says  Dr.  Reich,  "is  the  most  important  person  of  the  French 
social  economy,  in  which  she  certainly  ranks  before  the  man." 
But  French  womanhood,  he  claims,  is  bought  at  the  price  of 
French  girlhood.  In  the  rigorous  isolation  of  the  French  girl's 
life.  Dr.  Reich  finds  at  least  a  partial  explanation  of  two  cardinal 
national  defects— one  literary-,  the  other  social.  On  the  literary 
results  of  this  condition  we  quote  the  writer's  words  (from  The 
Couteviporary  Revieiv)  as  follows  : 

"  Outside  the  Orient  the  French  girl  is  the  most  secluded  of  any. 
To  those  who  have  not  seen  it,  the  almost  penitential  isolation 
in  which  the  French  girl  up  to  the  time  of  her  marriage  is  kept 
from  the  other  sex,  except  from  the  members  of  her  immediate 
family,  is  ver^^  nearly  inconceivable.  It  has  often  been  wondered 
why  French  poetr\-  is  sterile  in  lyrics ;  but  is  not  the  very  fountain 
of  lyric  verse  wanting?  Are  not  modern  lyrics  inspired  by  the 
social  intercourse  of  the  young  man  with  the  young  and  innocent 
girl? 

"  We  shall  not  perhaps  find  a  fitter  occasion  for  speaking  of  the 
French  novel,  which  has  probably  been  productive  of  more  mis- 
understanding with  regard  to  France  than  anything  else.  It  is 
certainly  the  chief  vehicle  through  which  a  knowledge,  or  rather 
pseudo-knowledge,  of  France  is  spread.  Numberless  people  are 
conversant  enough  with  French  to  read  with  ease  this  lighter  form 
of  French  literature,  but  their  psychological  insight  is  quite  insuffi- 
cient. The  novelist  in  France  is  driven  into  an  unenviable  posi- 
tion. He  is  absolutely  debarred  from  introducing  the  jeune  JiUe 
into  his  writings.  In  life  she  is  a  nonentity  ;  in  the  novel  she  would 
be  an  absurdity.  There  is  no  subject  of  interest  on  which  to  build 
a  romance  except  the  illicit  amour  after  marriage.  The  novelist 
is  compelled,  in  spite  of  himself,  to  treat  life  invariably  from  the 
point  of  view  of  adultery.  By  no  other  means  can  he  give  his 
book  even  a  semblance  of  plausibility.  The  foreign  novel  reader, 
however,  leaps  at  once  to  the  conclusion  that  his  French  author 
depicts  the  prevalent  features  of  French  married  life.  Nothing 
could  be  more  absurdly  untrue,  as  a  few  months'  sojourn  in 
France  would  certainly  convince  the  most  rabid  of  Francophobes. 
The  future  of  the  French  novel  is  not  bright;  these  limitations 
which  are  imposed  upon  its  topic  doom  it  to  monotony.  With 
whatever  grace  of  style  or  interesting  setting  the  author  may  sur- 
round his  plot,  it  is  bound  to  revolve  upon  the  same  unsavory 
theme,  which  finally  becomes  wearisome  in  the  extreme.  The  in- 
fluence of  the   French  novel  is  undoubtedly  pernicious,  but  it  is 
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certainly  far  from  being  so  great  as  is  currently  supposed.  By  the 
woman  of  P" ranee  the  novel  is  scarcely  read  :  she  has  no  time  for 
it,  as  we  shall  see  when  we  come  to  look  into  her  real  sphere  of 
activity.  Let  us.  then,  admit  that  the  French  novel  is  doomed 
owing  to  the  social  conditions  of  France  :  the  ordinary  married 
woman,  important  as  her  part  may  be  in  actual  life,  does  not  offer 
the  interest  necessary-  for  a  romance ;  and  in  spite  of  the  profound 
thought  with  which  a  Balzac  may  enwrap  his  theme,  or  the  bril- 
liants with  which  many  more  recent  novelists  have  studded  their 
work,  there  can  be  no  permanent  success.  The  French  may  re- 
main the  most  dazzling  of  raconteurs  :  they  will  never,  so  long  as 
the  conditions  in  which  they  live  persist,  rise  to  the  heights  of 
first-cIass  novel-writing." 


HERBERT  SPENCER  AS  AN  ART  CRITIC. 

\  X  interesting  section  of  Spencer's  autobiography  is  that  in 
^^*-  which  he  takes  occasion  to  deliver  himself  on  a  subject  out- 
side his  normal  field  and  one  upon  which  his  previous  publications 
have  afforded  him  no  oppor- 
tunity to  speak.  The  oppor- 
tunity offered  in  the  course  of 
his  description  of  his  Italian 
journey  and  the  zest  with  which 
he  takes  it  up  are  indicated  at 
the  outset:  "One  thing  only  I 
am  prompted  to  do — to  seize  the 
occasion  for  venting  my  here- 
sies concerning  the  old  masters  : 
probably  to  the  .satisfaction  of 
a  few  and  the  anger  of  many. 
I  have  long  wished  to  do  this, 
and  can  not  now  let  pass  so 
convenient  an  opportunity." 
That  he  took  some  pleasure  in 
his  heresies  is  indicated  by  a 
passage  elsewhere  telling 
of  a  little  excursion  with  a 
party  who  were  celebrating  thus 
the  wedding  anniversary  of  the 
late  Sir  Leslie  Stephen  and  the 
younger  Miss  Thackeray.  The 
party  went  by  the  Thames  to 
Hampton  Court  and  made  a 
tour  of  the  galleries.  "  Altho 
I  do  not  remember  it,"  writes 
Spencer,  "  I  doubtless  seized 
the  occasion  for  uttering 
heresies  concerning  Raphael's 
cartoons."  In  another  place  he 
says  :  "  One  may  say  with  some 
approach  to  truth  that  on  art 
questions  men's  judgments  have 
been  paralyzed  by  authority  and 
tradition  as  they  have  been  on 
religious  questions,"  tho  he 
goes  on  to  express  the  hope 
that  "as  the  paralysis  is  dimin- 
ishing in  respect  of  the  last  it  will  presently  diminish  in  respect  of 
the  first." 

In  Kugler"s  "  Handbook  of  Italian  Painting"  Spencer  found  the 
remark  concerning  Raphael's  "  Transf'.guration,"  that  "  it  becomes 
us  to  offer  any  approach  to  criticism  with  all  humility."  On  this 
he  comments : 

"  When  I  see  the  professed  critic  thus  prostrating  himself  before 
a  reputation,  my  skepticism  respecting  the  worth  of  the  current 
applause  of  the  old  masters  is  confirmed.  And  when  those  who 
have  ■  taken  exception  "  to  '  the  twofold  action  contained  in  this 
picture  '  are  called  by  Kugler  '  shallow  critics,'  I  have  not  the 


Raphael's  "transfiguration." 

It  exhibits  conflicting  centers  of  interest,  according  to  Herbert  Spencer"  a  funda- 
mental vice  in  a  work  of  art." 


slightest  hesitation  in  classing  myself  with  them  ;  nor  have  I  the 
slightest  hesitation  in  rejecting  the  excuse  that  this  fatal  fault  '  is 
explained  historically  "  by  the  circumstances  of  the  depicted  inci- 
dent, as  tho  a  fundamental  vice  in  a  work  of  art  can  be  got  rid  of 
by  learning  that  it  is  involved  in  the  scene  represented,  as  tho  one's 
eyes,  gravitated  now  to  one.  now  to  the  other,  of  the  conflicting 
centers  of  interest,  can  be  prevented  from  doing  so  by  any  such 
explanation." 

In  considering  Michelangelo,  he  criticizes  the  artist  for  ex- 
pressing ideas  "  grossly  anthropomorphic,"  for  exhibiting  "  too  much 
his  tendency  to  express  mental  superiority  by  supernatural  bigness 
of  muscles,"  and  for  his  sclieme  of  decoration  of  the  interior  of  the 
Sistine  Chapel.  Of  the  latter  he  says  :  "  If  the  chapel  be  considered 
as  a  receptacle  for  works  of  art,  then  it  is  faulty  because  it  displays 
them — or.  at  any  rate,  the  greater  part  of  them — in  the  worst  pos- 
sible ways.  If  it  be  considered  as  in  itself  a  work  of  art.  then  it 
is  bad  because  the  effects  of  its  decorative  parts  conflict  too  much 
with  the  effect  of  the  whole.     Its  fault  as  a  whole  is  like  the  fault 

of  one  of  its  chief  components 
—the  fresco  of  the  Last  Judg- 
ment, over  which  the  eye 
wanders  unable  to  combine  its 
elements."  To  quote  a  little 
further : 

"Were  there  anything  like 
discrimination  in  the  prai.ses  of 
pictures  by  the  old  masters, 
were  they  applauded  only  for 
certain  merits  at  the  same  time 
that  their  demerits  were  rec- 
ognized. I  should  have  no  ob- 
jection to  make  :  or  were  each 
of  them  approved  as  Ijeing 
good  relatively  to  the  mental 
culture  of  its  age,  wiiich  was 
characterized  by  crude  ideas 
and  .sentiments  and  undisci- 
plined perceptions.  I  should 
agree  that  many  of  them  de- 
serve praise.  But  the  applause 
given  is  absolute  instead  of  rel- 
ative;  and  the  grossest  ab- 
surdities in  them  are  habitually 
passed  over  without  remark." 

He  next  takes  up  the  case. of 
( luido's  "  Phoebus  and  Aurora," 
and  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  scientific  observer  alleges 
that  we  have  absurdity  piled  on 
absurdity  "  in  place  of  the 
splendid  effects  that  might  have 
been  produced  had  nature  not 
been  gratuitously  contradicted.", 
Imagining  an  objector  who 
says  :  "  You  must  not  criticize 
the  old  masters  in  this  way; 
you  must  consider  the  ideas 
and  sentiments  expressed  by 
their  works  and  the  skilful  com- 
bination shown  in  them,  and  must  overlook  these  technical  de- 
fects," he  rejoins : 

"  I  might  here  ask  in  how  many  cases  the  merits  thus  assumed 
exist.  But  without  entering  any  such  demurrer,  I  will  limit  myself 
to  the  defects  classed  as  technical ;  and  I  reply  that  these  are  not 
to  be  overlooked.  When  it  is  proved  to  me  that,  on  reading  a 
poem.  I  should  think  only  of  the  fineness  of  the  idea  it  embodies, 
and  should  disregard  bad  grammar,  halting  versification,  jarring 
rimes,  cacophanous  phrases,  mixed  metaphors,  and  so  on.  then  I 
will  admit  that  in  contemplating  a  picture  I  may  properly  ignore 
the  fact  that  the  light  is  shown  to  come  from  various  directions  or 
from  nowhere  in  particular.     And  after  I  have   been  persuaded 
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that  while  listening  to  a  piece  of  music  I  ought  to  ignore  the  false 
notes,  the  error  in  time,  the  harshness  of  timbre,  as  well  as  the 
lack  of  distinction  between  piano  and  forte  passages,  and  that  I 
should  think  only  of  the  feeling  which  the  composer  intended  to 
convey,  then  I  will  agree  that  it  is  proper  to  pay  no  regard  to  the 
fact  that  the  shades  in  a  picture  have  been  all  so  unnaturally 
strengthened  as  to  make  them  everywhere  alike  in  degree  of  dark- 
ness (a  defect  which  can  not  be  explained  away  as  being  due  to  the 
alleged  darkening  of  the  shadows  by  time).  Quite  admitting,  or 
rather  distinctly  affirming,  as  I  do.  that  truthful  representation  of 
the  physical  aspects  of  things  is  an  element  in  pictorial  art  of  in- 
terior rank  to  the  trudiful  representation  of  emotion,  action,  and 
dramatic  combination,  I  nevertheless  contend  that  the  first  must 
be  achieved  before  the  second  can  be  duly  appreciated.  Only 
when  the  vehicle  is  good  can  that  which  is  to  be  conveyed  be 
brought  home  fully  to  the  spectator's  consciousness.  The  first 
thing  to  be  demanded  of  a  picture  is  that  it  shall  not  shock  the 
perceptions  of  natural  appearances — the  cultivated  perceptions.  I 
mean.  If.  as  in  many  works  of  the  old  masters,  a  group  of  figures 
standing  out  of  doors  is  represented  with  in-door  lights  and  shades 
upon  it ;  and  if  the  spectator  who  has  looked  at  nature  with  such 
careless  eyes  that  he  is  unconscious  of  this  incongruity,  does  not 
have  his  attention  distracted  by  it  from  the  composition  or  the 
sentiment,  this  fact  is  nothing  to  the  point.  The  standard  of 
judgment  must  be  that  of  the  observant — not  that  of  the  unobserv- 
ant. If  we  may  fitly  take  the  verdicts  of  those  who  can  not  distin- 
guish between  truth  and  untruth  in  the  physioscopy  of  a  picture, 
we  may  fitly  go  farther  and  make  our  esthetic  ideas  conform  to 
tliose  of  a  cottager  who  puts  on  his  mantel-shelf  a  gaudily  painted 
cast  of  a  parrot,  and  sticks  against  his  wall  a  colored  print  of  the 
Prodigal  Son  in  blue  coat  and  yellow  breeches." 

In  respect  to  the  experts  who  applaud  the  works  of  the  old  mas- 
ters, Mr.  Spencer  affirms  that  "  by  no  means  all  experts  think  what 
they  are  supposed  to  think,"  and  "  many  artists— especially  when 
young  and  afraid  of  offending  the  authorities— refrain  from  saying 
that  which  they  secretly  believe  respecting  traditional  reputations. 
.  .  .  When,  however,  they  have  reason  to  think  that  what  they  say 
will  not  bring  on  them  the  penalties  of  heresy,  they  express  opin- 
ions quite  unlike  those  they  are  assumed  to  hold."  Furthermore. 
"  so  long  as  the  professed  approval  of  artists  is  unaccompanied  by 
adoption  of  the  practises  of  those  approved,  it  goes  for  little. 
There  are  many  traits  of  the  old  masters  perfectly  easy  to  imi- 
tate, which  artists  would  imitate  if  they  really  admired  them. 
Thus,  as  I  say,  in  respect  of  some  most  conspicuous  traits,  easily 
imitated,  the  artist  of  our  time  carefully  avoids  doing  as  the  an- 
cient artist  did ;  and  such  being  the  case,  his  eulogies,  if  he  utters 
them,  do  not  go  for  much.  When  we  have  to  choose  between  the 
evidence  derived  from  words  and  the  evidence  derived  from  deeds, 
we  may  fitly  prefer  the  evidence  derived  from  deeds." 

Mr.  Spencer  cites  the  opinion  of  certain  R.  A.'s  and  A.  R.  A.'s 
to  whom  he  submitted  in  proof  his  expressions.  One  of  these,  "  in 
whose  opinion  the  works  of  the  old  masters  should  be  judged  in 
connection  with  the  sentiments,  ideas,  and  perceptions  of  their  re- 
spective times,  and  not  from  our  point  of  view,"  replied  :  "  I  be- 
lieve that  what  you  have  said  against  them  (the  old  masters)  is 
calculated  to  do  unmixed  good,  for  no  subject  exists  that  has  hith- 
erto been  set  forth  to  the  world  by  persons  so  ignorant,  so 
affected,  or  so  impotent  as  the  scribbling  critics  of  the  last  gen- 
eration." Another  hoped  that  what  Mr.  Spencer  had  written  would 
"help  to  stop  some  of  the  nonsense  promulgated  by  the  Kuglers 
and  others";  and  affirmed  that  all  artists  would  agree  with  his 
"  criticisms  on  fact."  

Growth  of  American  Art  Interests.— A  very  opti- 
mistic view  of  the  present  condition  of  American  art  is  taken  by 
Edwina  Spencer,  a  writer  in  1  he  Chatauqiian  fApril).  who  con- 
tends that  "  we  are  no  longer  a  nation  either  ignorant  or  uninter- 
ested with  regard  to  the  beautiful."     She  goes  on  to  say  : 

"  In  writing  of  our  sculptors  one  can  not  now  deplore,  with  Haw- 
thorne, '  their  lonely  studios  in  the  unsympathetic  cities  of  their 
native  land  ' ;  and  in  spite  of  the  growing  sui)remacy  of  New  York 


as  the  hub  of  our  artistic  universe,  it  is  not  to  Manhattan  alone 
that  we  owe  the  constantly  increasing  interest  of  our  countrymen 
in  matters  esthetic.  Mr.  La  Farge  has  told  us  that  '  there  is  a 
latent  energy  within  the  nation  which  has  helped  to  establish 
rapidly  things  that  have  had  to  grow  slowly  in  other  countries,  and 
the  time  has  come  when  our  nation  opens  its  mind  to  a  desire  for 
the  influences  of  art.'  Indeed,  there  is  ever}-  evidence  that  the 
people  of  America  (not  the  artistic  few,  nor  those  who  have  spent 
years  abroad,  but  the  mass  of  Americans)  want  to  know  and  see 
what  is  good  in  art,  and  also  to  possess  it. 

"  This  widespread  appreciation  is  attested  by  the  countless  art- 
schools  springing  up  throughout  the  country ;  by  the  growth  of 
collections,  both  public  and  private;  by  the  number  and  variety  of 
our  annual  exhibitions,  and  by  the  wide  range  of  our  art  associa- 
tions. Such  buildings  as  the  Library  of  Congress,  and  such  deco- 
rative achievements  as  the  sculpture  of  our  recent  expositions 
testify  to  the  demand  for  good  art ;  as  does  the  appointment  of 
municipal  art  commissions  in  our  large  cities,  the  growing  regard 
for  civic  beauty,  and  the  formation  of  state  art  societies  having  an 
annual  appropriation — like  that  of  LItah.  established  in  1899.  and 
the  one  organized  in  Minnesota  a  year  ago. 

"  Never  has  the  artistic  viewpoint  been  so  exploited  as  at  present, 
by  the  tongue,  the  pen.  and  even  the  poster  artist — for  the  edge  of 
the  art  wave  is  creeping  up  the  shores  of  the  advertising  world." 


THE   PASSING   OF   POPULAR   NOVELS. 

"OOOK   publishing   and   authorship   in   our  day,  remarks   Mr. 

-L^  George  Seibel,  have  come  to  resemble  a  continuous  vaude- 
ville performance.  As  a  timely  adaptation  of  the  old  query, 
"  What  becomes  of  the  pins ? "  he  suggests  "  What  becomes  of  the 
books  ? " — and  he  finds  the  question  both  pathetic  and  puzzling. 
If  we  would  console  ourselves  with  the  thought  that  the  books  of 
real  merit  live,  while  those  of  pretentious  emptiness  die,  Mr. 
Seibel  reminds  us  that  "  Kipling's  '  Kim  '  is  buried  alongside  of 
Archibald  Clavering  Gunter's  '  Mr.  Barnes,'  and  Marie  Corelh"s 
popular  stories  keep  up  a  steady  sale  like  Anthony  Hope's  fine 
Zenda  romances."  Nevertheless,  he  attempts  a  classification  of 
some  of  the  puzzling  phenomena  of  the  book  trade.  He  finds, 
for  instance,  that  "  such  books  as  are  written  to  feed  some  fad  or 
craze  are  pushed  aside  when  the  public  is  gorged."  We  quote 
further  (from  T]ie  Critic^  May) : 

"  There  was  the  theological  novel,  which  began  its  course  with 
'  Robert  Elsmere,'  a  powerful  piece  of  work  despite  reminiscences 
of  '  Middlemarch  ";  then  followed  '  John  Ward,  Preacher,'  '  The 
Damnation  of  Theron  Ware.'  '  The  Gadfly.'  They  are  gone — 
their  titles  but  memories,  and  very  tenuous  memories  some.  The 
frenzy  for  historical  fiction  followed,  and  brought  us  '  When 
Knighthood  Was  in  Flower.'  '  To  Have  and  to  Hold.'  '  Alice  of 
Old  Vincennes.'  These,  too,  are  gone;  rarely  called  for  in  book- 
stores or  libraries :  the  reproach  of  ignorance  has  been  lifted  from 
the  unfortunates  that  had  not  read  them 

"'  David  Harum.'  which  started  the  rural  fiction  fever,  and  inci- 
dentally led  publishers  to  realize  that  a  popular  novel  while  it  lasts 
is  as  good  as  an  oil-gusher,  shows  how  long  a  book  of  real  merit 
may  hope  to  live.  One  book-store  which  sold  four  hundred  copies 
a  month  when  '  David  Harum  '  was  the  rage  is  now  selling  ten 
copies  a  month. 

"Taking  '  David  Harum  '  as  a  striking  case  of  literary  longevity, 
it  may  be  deduced  that  the  average  novel,  if  it  has  real  merit  and 
tickles  the  public  palate,  if  interest  in  it  is  revived  by  dramatiza- 
tion and  the  sale  stimulated  by  cheap  editions,  may  live  six  years 
or  more.  Most  of  the  big  sellers  do  not  live  that  long.  '  The 
average  successful  novel,'  says  one  large  bookseller.  '  lives  about 
a  year.  Some  do  not  last  six  months;  and  many  do  not  last  three 
months.'  It  must  be  taken  into  consideration  that  a  book  lives 
longer  in  a  book-shop  than  in  a  library,  for  if  it  does  not  sell  well 
it  is  even  more  likely  to  be  in  stock  and  tempting  the  purchaser's 
eye,  whereas  in  a  library  the  would-be-  reader  must  ask  for  it. 
This  makes  the  statement  of  one  librarian  especially  significant, 
who  .says  that  '  the  avearge  novel  lasts  about  six  weeks,  then  the 
people  do  not  ask  for  it  any  more.'  " 

The  real  reason  that  successful  books  drop  out  and  are  heard  of 
no  more,  says  Mr.  Seibel.  is  that  they  are  crushed  to  death  by  (he 
new  books  piled  on  top  of  them. 
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ARE   CRYSTALS  ALIVE? 

THE  new  theory  that  ascribes  to  crystals  a  kind  of  life,  of  a 
lower  grade  than  that  of  plants,  but  still  real  life,  has  al- 
ready been  mentioned  in  these  columns.  It  is  set  forth  at  some 
length  in  the  Revue  Scientijiqiie  (Paris.  April  23)  by  Messrs.  F.  di 

Brazza  and  P.  Pirenne. 
of  Liege.  Belgium.  As 
will  be  remembered,  the 
theory  was  suggested 
by  and  chiefly  depends 
on  phenomena  observed 
under   the    microscope. 


-/* 
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during 


the  growth  of  a 


S.ALICYLIC    ACID    IN    PRECRYSTALLINE   ST.\TE. 

Showing  birth  of  multipolar  cellules  resembling 
nerve  cells.    Enlargement  2S0. 


cr}'stal  from  a  solution, 
which  strikingly  resem- 
bles certain  features  of 
the  growth  of  a  living 
cell.     Say  the  writers  : 

"  If  we  dissolve  a  salt 
in  water  until  the  liquid 
is  saturated,  and  then 
modify  the  conditions 
by  lowering  the  temper- 
ature, we  shall  see  crj-s- 
tals  of  the  dissolved  salt 
appear.  This  process, 
generally  so  simple  and 
apparently  dependent 
only  on  physical  and 
chemical  laws,  really  originates  in  a  series  of  very  complicated 

vital  phenomena 

"  At  the  beginning  of  the  crystallization  a  tiny  globule  is  seen  to 
be  differentiated  from  the  uniform  mass,  being  easily  recognizable 
on  account  of  its  difference  in  refractive  power.  Studied  closely, 
this  globule  shows  within  it  a  slight '  petroplasmic  network,"  which 
shows  an  analogy  with   the  formation  of   animal  and  vegetable 

cells 

"  Then  are  seen  appearing  in  the  network  small  obscure  points 
called  'petroblasts.'  which,  when  observed  under  high  magnifying 
power,  seem  to  be  at  the  center  of  a  dark  substance  called  'deu- 
terolithoplasm,'  and  on  the  periphery  of  another  clearer  substance 
named  by  von  Schrdn  '  protolithoplasm.'  The  formation  of  the 
crystal  results  from  these  two  substances.  .  .  .  Crystals  have  dif- 
ferent origins,  but  .  .  .  the  petroplasmic  kind  is  by  far  the  most 
common.  In  the  strife  between  the  two  substances  constituting 
the  petroblast,  the  globule  changes  form  by  an  annular  enlarge- 
ment; the  ring  then  is  deformed  and  an  angle  is  formed  which 

von  Schron  calls  the 
'primitive  dominant 
angle."  because  it  gives 
the  direction  of  the  fu- 
ture crystal.  Soon  a 
second  angle  forms  op- 
posite the  first,  called 
the  '  diagonal  angle.' 
Finally  the  meeting- 
points  of  these  two  op- 
posed angles  form  new 
angles   called   '  second- 
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Showing  numerous  petroblasts  with  nuclei. 
Enlargement  610. 


"  The  crystal,  whose 
formative  phases  we 
have  thus  studied,  can 
move  about,  and  also 
presents  the  curious  pe- 
culiarity of  being  able 
to  reproduce  itself  in 
tiiree  ways — by  divis- 
ion, gemmation,  and 
endogeny. 

"  1.  By    division.     If 


we  take,  in  special  con- 
ditions, a  crystal  of  re- 
cent formation,  we  shall 
see  it  separate  into  two 
individuals  which  draw 
apart  with  a  rotatory 
movement. 

"2.  By  gemmation. 
The  phenomenon  takes 
place  in  the  following 
manner :  the  petroblasts 
develop,  reach  the  sur- 
face of  the  crystal,  con- 
tinue to  develop,  and  are 
detached,  causing  waves 
around  the  cr}-stal. 

"  3.  By  endogeny,  the 
most  original  case.  A 
little  crystal  forms  in- 
side the  mother  cr}-stal. 
comes  to  the  surface 
and  issues  from  it  with 
a  double  movement  of 
progression  and  rota- 
tion. 


ALUM    IN    THE    PRECRYSTALLINE   STATE. 

Showing  appearance  of  lines  of  direction  mark- 
ing future  axes.    Enlargement  2S0. 


"  Life  in  crystals  can  be  explained  by  the  struggle  for  e.xistence, 
which  is  ardent  even  here.  In  fact,  if  during  their  growtli  two 
crystals  come  into  contact,  the  weaker  will  completely  disappear, 
absorbed  by  the  stronger.  .  .  .  The  crystal  seems  actually  to  be  a 
living  being,  and,  as  we  have  said,  it  should  have  its  special  pa- 
thology. This  is  really  the  case,  according  to  von  Schron.  who  has 
discovered  fifteen  kinds  of  disease  in  cr}-stals,  some  of  which  are 
hereditar)- — cases  of  bifurcation,  torsion,  and  erosion,  which  are 
confirmatory  of  the  new  theory- .  When  its  vital  cycle  has  been 
complete,  the  crystal  then  becomes  old  and  is  fossilized.  It  is 
then  inert." 

What  is  the  origin  of  the  little  globules  from  whence,  as  has 
been  stated  above,  all  crystals  arise?  Have  they  germs  or  seeds 
of  some  kind?  Von  Schron  thinks  not.  He  regards  the  inception 
of  the  crj-stal  as  real  spontaneous  generation.  M.  di  Brazza.  how- 
ever, criticizes  this  attitude.     He  asks  : 

"  Why  can  we  not  ascribe  to  the  molecule,  this  infinitely  small 
constituent  part  of  things,  the  primary  generative  faculties  and 
substitute  for  the  for- 
mulae of  Redi  and  \'ir- 
chow  a  new  one  :  Oimic 
vivui/t  ex  jnoleciila  [all 
life  from  the  mole- 
cule] ? " 

This  hypothesis  the 
writers  submitted  to 
von  Schron,  who  reaf- 
firms his  belief  that  the 
crystal  has  absolutely 
no  preexisting  nucleus, 
molecular  or  other,  in 
the  solution  in  which  it 
arises. 

The  theory  of  crys- 
talline life,  say  the  au- 
thors in  closing,  is  con- 
sistent with  the  curious 
experiences  of  Profes- 
sor Bose,  of  Calcutta, 
on  the  ■■  response  "  of 
metals,  which  have  already  been  described  in  these  columns. 
They  write : 

"All  minerals  being  of  crystalline  conformation,  except  certain 
substances  vitrified  by  heat,  it  results,  if  we  accept  the  theories  of 
von  Schron,  that  all  minerals  are  formed  of  colonies  of  beings  that 
either  are  or  have  been  alive. 

"  Every  individual  of  this  colony  behaves  in  a  wav  to  defend  the 
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Showing  two  protoplasmic  substances,  and 
nuclear  petroblast.    Enlaigement  750. 
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mass:  hence  the  adaptation  of  a  metal  to  the  medium  in  which  it 
finds  itself:  and  the  interior  activity  that  serves  as  a  base  of  the 
experiments  of  Bose  are  not  due  to  the  mass  itself  as  a  mass,  but 
to  the  individuals  that  make  it  up  and  that  must  defend  themselves 
and  resist  destruction."— //v?/^^?/^/  made  for  The  Literary 
Digest  

A    PLANT  THAT   GROWS   THREE    FEET    IN    A 

DAY. 

STORIES  of  plant-growth  at  the  rate  of  three  feet  a  day.  or  an 
inch  and  a  half  an  hour,  remind  one  of  the  old  negro-minstrel 
tales  of  rapid  vegetation  in  California :  yet  so  sober  a  periodical 
as  Ihc  Xational  Geographic  Magazine  assures  us  that  the  bamboo 

may  grow  at  this  speed, 
and  prints  a  picture, 
which  we  reproduce,  of 
a  twelve-day  shoot  that 
overtops  a  man  standing 
beside  it.  .Says  this  pa- 
per further : 

"  The  word  bamboo 
suggests  to  most  Ameri- 
cans a  faithful  fishing- 
rod  or  a  dainty  fan.  To 
the  Japanese  and  Chi- 
nese, who  are  the  most 
practical  agriculturists 
in  the  world,  and  to  the 
natives  of  tropical  India 
and  the  Malay  archipel- 
ago, it  is  as  indispen- 
sable as  the  white  pine 
to  the  American  farmer. 
They  are  not  only  de- 
pendent upon  it  for  much 
of  their  building  mate- 
rial, but  make  their 
ropes,  mats,  kitchen 
utensils,  and  innumer- 
able other  articles  out  of 
it,  and  at  the  same  time 

CoMX\.^sy  ol  National  Geographical  Magazine.  Consider     it    among     the 

most  nutritious  of  their 
vegetables.  Varieties  of  bamboo  are  found  everywhere  in  Japan, 
even  whero  there  are  heavy  falls  of  snow  in  winter.  It  is  a  popular 
misconception  that  bamboos  grow  only  in  the  tropics.  Japan  is  a 
land  of  bamboos,  and  yet  where  these  plants  grow  it  is  not  so  warm 
in  winter  as  it  is  in  California.  In  regions  where  the  snows  are  so 
heavy  that  they  often  break  down  the  young  stems  and  where  the 
thermometer  drops  to  15'  F.  below  the  freezing  point,  the  largest 
of  the  Japanese  species  grows  and  forms  large  groves.  Some  of 
these  varieties  could  be  grown  commercially  in  the  United  States. 

"  The  bamboo  groves  of  Japan  are  not  only  one  of  the  most 
striking  features  of  its  landscapes,  but  one  of  its  most  profitable 
plant  cultures.  The  largest  well-kept  groves  in  the  world,  except 
perhaps  those  of  Burma,  are  growing  in  the  central  provinces,  and 
some  of  these  are  several  square  miles  in  area.  These  groves  pay 
the  owners  good  interest,  often  $50  gold  per  acre  annually.  Japan 
exports  10,000,000  fi.shing-rods  alone,  the  larger  share  of  which 
come  to  the  United  States.  There  are  many  bamboos  scattered 
throughout  the  United  .States  in  botanical  gardens,  where  they 
are  cultivated  for  omamentation.  There  are  also  some  beau- 
tiful groves  of  impoi  :eu  barhboo  in  California,  but  no  serious 
attempt  has  yet  been  made  to  grow  varieties  having  commercial 
value. 

"  A  bamboo  stem,  or  culm,  attains  its  full  height— .to.  60.  or  100 
feet — in  a  single  .season.  It  is  allowed  to  stand  lor  three  or  four 
years  before  cutting  in  order  that  it  may  harden.  The  shining 
stem  is  hollow  and  is  divided  into  joints  or  knots  by  the  crossing 
of  the  vascular  bundles  of  fibers.  There  are  many  varieties  of  the 
bamboo  plant,  from  the  species  which  is  woven  into  mats  to  the 
tall  bamboo-tree  which  the  Chinaman  uses  for  the  mast  of  his 
large  boat.  One  variety  is  cultivated  as  a  vegetable  and  «he 
young  shoots  eaten  like  asparagus,  or  they  may  be  salted,  pickled, 
or  preserved." 


BAMBOO     SHOOT     FIVE     FEET     HIGH     .\ND 
TWELVE  DAYS  OLD. 


IRRIGATION    VERSUS    POWER    DEVELOPIVIENT. 

'  I  ""HAT  the  success  of  the  policy  of  irrigation  of  our  arid  lands. 
■■■  in  the  West  is  threatened  by  companies  which  purpose  to- 
use  water-rights  in  those  regions  for  the  development  of  power  is 
asserted  by  P>ederick  Haynes  Newell,  chief  engineer  of  the  United 
States  reclamation  service,  in  an  article  \n  Forestry  and  Irrigation. 
That  such  use  is  short-sighted  is  claimed  by  the  writer,  because,  in 
spite  of  the  importance  of  power,  agriculture  and  not  mechanical 
development  lies  at  the  foundation  of  a  country's  prosperity.  Mr. 
Newell  instances  the  proposed  use  of  the  Snake  River,  in  Idaho. 
He  says  • 

"  Irrigation  development  at  its  very  inception  in  the  Snake  Valley- 
is  threatened  by  the  proposed  construction  of  a  power-plant,  the 
promoters  of  which  claim  the  right  to  use  the  only  supply  of  water 
available  for  irrigation.  Already  more  than  four  times  the  low- 
water  flow  of  Snake  River  is  claimed  for  the  development  of 
power.  The  two  large  Carey  Act  projects  now  well  under  way  in 
the  .Snake  River  Valley,  together  with  the  two  feasible  projects 
recently  investigated  by  the  Reclamation  Service,  will,  when  car- 
ried to  completion,  reclaim  more  than  635.000  acres  of  land,  prac- 
tically double  the  area  now  irrigated  in  that  State.  These  lands, 
lie  in  large  bodies,  which  insures  the  building  up  of  important 
centers  of  wealth  and  population.  AH  this  splendid  development 
depends  upon  overcoming  the  condition  of  aridity,  for  without 
water  these  lands  must  forever  remain  in  their  present  desert  state. 

"  The  theater  of  this  activity  lies  comparatively  remote  from  any 
large  town  or  settlement,  being  150  to  200  miles  distant  from  Boise, 
and  about  the  same  distance  from  the  most  important  centers  of 
population  in  Utah.  To-day  these  bodies  of  land  form  part  of  the 
vast  unbroken  wilderness  of  sage-brush  which  stretches  across  the 
State  from  east  to  west,  a  desert  scene  never  to  be  forgotten  by 
even  a  Western  traveler. 

"  Provided  with  water  for  irrigation,  orchards,  and  meadows,, 
villages  and  towns,  and  in  a  few  years  even  cities  would  greet  the 
eye.  The  increment  to  agricultural  wealth  in  the  State  following 
the  irrigation  of  these  lands  would  aggregate  more  than  $60,000,000, 
and  several  hundred  thousand  people  would  be  added  to  the  popu- 
lation of  the  State.  Irrigation  must  come  first,  and  in  order  to 
irrigate  these  lands  the  right  to  use  the  waters  of  Snake  River 
must,  of  course,  be  unquestioned. 

"  The  prospect  of  early  irrigation  and  settlement  of  these  large 
areas  has  excited  interest  in  the  possibilities  of  power  development 
in  that  region,  and  a  few  promoters  have  been  quick  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  imperfect  laws  and  have  obtained  power  rights  on  tlie 
stream.  These  power-plants  are  to  be  located  at  Shoshone  Falls, 
a  point  where  the  river  makes  a  vertical  drop  of  more  than  200 
feet.  The  choice  of  a  site  for  this  enterprise  is  most  unfortunate, 
as  it  is  below  practically  all  the  irrigable  lands  in  Snake  River 
valley.  It  would  require  the  use  of  all  the  storage  facilities  on  the 
South  Fork  of  this  stream  and  more,  or  about  1,000,000  acre  feet, 
to  furnish  the  water  claimed  for  this  purpose  alone.  If  the  splen- 
did storage  facilities  are  to  be  used  for  this  purpose,  there  would 
be  a  supply  of  water  in  the  river  for  irrigation  for  only  about  three 
months  of  each  season,  or  during  the  flood  discharge  of  the- 
stream.  On  the  other  hand,  if  these  lands  are  to  be  reclaimed,, 
there  will  not  be  any  water  in  the  river  at  this  point  for  power  pur- 
poses for  several  months  during  each  season,  as  all  the  water  will, 
be  diverted  above  this  point.  More  than  seventy  per  cent,  of  the 
irrigable  lands  of  the  valley  will  have  to  be  furnished  with  water 
for  their  late  irrigation,  necessitating  the  utilization  of  practically 
every  storage  site  existing  in  that  drainage-basin  for  that  purpose. 

"  The  nature  and  magnitude  of  the  conflict  between  these  inter- 
ests should  be  readily  understood.  The  impending  conflict  might 
be  easily  obviated  if  a  site  for  power  development  were  selected 
above  instead  of  below  large  bodies  of  irrigable  b.nd.  American 
Falls  offers  an  ideal  location  for  the  developmen:  of  water-power. 
It  is  located  above  nearly  400.000  acres  of  irrigable  land,  the  late 
water-supply  for  which,  to  the  extent  of  nearly  3,000  second-feet, 
will  have  to  be  furnished  from  reservoirs.  This  supply  will  liave 
to  pass  these  falls,  increasing  the  discharge  of  the  river  during  its 
lowest  stage  from  2.000  to  5,000  second-feet,  enough  for  the  crea- 
tion of  over  20.000  liorse-power.  which  can  be  developed  at  very 
reasonable  expense,  and  without  conflicting  in  any  way  with  the 
rights  of  irrigation  in  any  part  of  the  Snake  River  valley. 

"The  development  of  cheap  power  is  very  essential  and    is  a 
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powerful  agency  in  the  building  up  of  anj-  country.  The  founda- 
tion of  the  development  of  any  arid  country  is  not  power,  but  irri- 
gation, and  the  right  to  the  use  of  the  streams  for  any  other 
purpose  must  be  subservient  to  irrigation  rights  if  such  develop- 
ment is  to  be  full  and  complete.  When  it  is  realized  that  at  best 
probably  not  more  than  four  per  cent,  of  the  arid  portion  of  Idaho 
can  ever  be  reclaimed,  there  should  be  no  question  as  to  the  desir- 
ability of  having  these  resources  fully  utilized." 


IS   THE   SUN'S    HEAT   GROWING   WEAKER? 

IT  is  announced  by  a  Swiss  physicist  that  during  the  past  few 
years  the  heat  received  from  the  sun  has  been  growing  less 
and  less,  altho  the  rate  of  this  diminution  reached  its  height  a  year 
ago  and  is  now  lessening.  That  the  cold  weather  of  the  past  year 
is  a  result  of  this  diminution  is  not  stated,  but  the  inference  seems 
natural.  It  is  also  suggested  that  the  phenomenon  is  due  to  in- 
creased opacity  of  the  atmosphere,  which  may  possibly  be  caused 
by  volcanic  dust.  Says  a  writer  on  the  subject  in  C/'c/  et  Tene 
(Paris) : 

"  In  the  month  of  March,  1903.  the  Swiss  physicist  Henri  Du- 
four  announced  the  fact  that  the  intensity  of  the  solar  radiation  on 
the  earth's  surface  had  been  decreasing  considerably  for  some 
time.  Basing  his  conclusions  on  observations  made  at  Lausanne 
and  Clarens  with  Crova"s  actinometer.  M.  Dufour  found  that  the 
weakening  of  intensity  dated  from  the  month  of  December.  1902, 
and  that  it  had  progressed  up  to  the  month  of  March.  1903.  after- 
ward gradually  diminishing. 

"  The  existence  of  an  exceptional  opacity  of  the  atmosphere  for 
several  months  was  confirmed  by  the  measurements  of  M.  A. 
Gockel,  by  the  observations  of  M.  Max  Wolf  at  Heidelberg,  and 
by  those  of  Samuel  Langley  at  Washington.  Finally,  this  diminu- 
tion of  the  intensity  of  solar  radiation  on  the  earth's  surface  was 
also  proved  at  Warsaw,  where,  since  the  month  of  December. 
1900,  systematic  observations  had  been  made  with  the  actinometer 
of  Angstrom-Chwolson. 

"  In  a  recent  communication  to  the  Paris  Academy  of  Sciences. 
M.  Ladislas  Gorcynski  cites  for  the  years  1901-3  data  that  prove 
this  diminution,  and  also  shows  that  a  more  considerable  diminu- 
tion began  at  Warsaw  in  May,  1902,  and  lasted  during  a  series  of 
months  in  this  and  the  following  years,  reaching  its  highest  degree 
in  the  spring  of  1903.  Toward  the  end  of  this  last  year  the  prog- 
ress of  the  diminution  of  intensity,  compared  to  that  of  1902.  ap- 
peared to  cease,  altho  the  absolute  values  continued  to  fall  rela- 
tively to  those  of  1901. 

"The  cause  of  this  increase  of  atmospheric  opacity  to  solar 
radiation  is  not  yet  clear.  M.  Dufour  has  suggested  that  it  is 
•connected  with  the  Martinique  eruptions.  The  extraordinary'  falls 
of  dust  which  during  the  three  years  past  have  been  observed  in 
Europe  also  suggest  this  as  a  possible  cause  of  the  phenomenon 
in  question.  Nevertheless,  these  are  as  yet  only  suppositions, 
whose  exactness  can  not  yet  be  proved  without  more  complete 
positive  data." — Translation  made  for  T-A^  Literary  Digest. 


Sense  of  Time  in  the  Two  Sexes.— That  the  time 
«ense  in  women  is  deficient  as  compared  with  that  of  men  seems 
to  be  shown  by  a  recent  test  by  Robert  MacDougall  in  New  York 
University,  reported  to  Science  (April  29)  by  the  author.  This  test 
involved  the  estimation  of  periods  of  time  varjMng  from  one-quar- 
ter minute  to  one  and  one-half  minutes,  under  different  conditions. 
These  intervals  were  almost  always  overestimated  both  by  men 
and  women,  but  more  so  by  the  latter.     Says  Mr.  MacDougall: 

"  This  tendency  is  very  much  stronger  in  the  women  than  in  the 
men,  the  first  point  of  contrast  in  the  comparison  of  sex  differ- 
ences. For  this  period  of  time  [one  minute]  the  constant  errors 
of  the  two  sexes  stand  in  a  ratio  of  one  to  four.  The  clearest  in- 
dication that  this  overestimation  of  short  periods  of  time  on  the 
part  of  women  is  a  persistent  habit,  and  not  due  to  variable  factors 
in  the  conditions  of  experimentation,  appears  [from  the  following 
fact].  In  the  case  of  men,  keeping  tally  of  the  passing  seconds 
results  in  the  elimination  of  the  positive  error  and  the  appearance 


of  a  slight  underestimation.  In  the  case  of  women,  on  the  con- 
trary, overestimation  still  persists  to  the  amount  of  two-fifths  of 
the  period  in  question.  In  other  words,  their  unit  of  measurement 
is  much  in  defect  of  the  objective  period  which  it  is  meant  to  rep- 
resent  

"  In  sum.  the  excess  of  general  inaccuracy  in  the  estimation  of 
the  given  periods  of  time  on  the  part  of  women,  as  compared  with 
men,  is  no  less  marked  than  their  tendency  to  overestimation. 
The  extremes  of  individual  judgment  are  very  great — for  instance, 
estimation  of  the  duration  of  the  one  and  one-half  minute  period 
.  .  .  ran  as  high  as  ten  minutes.  In  the  case  of  men  the  highest 
was  three  and  one-half  minutes.  The  average  error  of  judgment 
among  the  men.  all  periods  included,  was  fortA'-five  per  cent,  of 
the  value  of  the  periods  estimated :  that  of  the  women  amounted 
to  one  hundred  and  eleven  percent.,  or  two  and  one-half  times 
that  of  the  men." 


EIGHTY  MILES  AN    HOUR   ON   A    STEAM- 
ENGINE. 

''T^HE  sensational  high-speed  experiments  in  electric  traction 
■*•  that  have  been  carried  on  during  the  last  few  months  in 
Berlin  are  not  the  only  efforts  in  this  direction.  Similar  trials 
have  been  made  in  the  same  countr\'  with  high-speed  steam-loco- 
motives, and  one  of  the  new  engines  has  just  completed  a  series  of 
successful  trips  on  the  Goettinger-Hannover  Railroad,  resulting  in 
a  uniform  speed  of  eighty  miles  per  hour.     Says  Prometheus : 

"  The  sum  of  the  resistances  which  must  be  overcome  by  the 
force  of  the  steam  in  an  engine  running  at  a  high  speed  is  greatly 
increased  through  the  lateral  motion  caused  by  the  irregular  move- 
ment of  the  two  pistons.     In  order  to  do  away  with  this  defect  and 


THE   STEA.M-LOCOMOTIVE   WHICH    M.ADE   .\   UNIFORM   SPEED   OF   EIGHTY 

MILES   AN    HOUR. 

to  obtain  perfect  symmetry  and  an  equal  distribution  of  forces.  G. 
Wittfeld  has  designed  an  engine  with  three  cylinders — one  in  the 
middle,  driving  the  front  axle,  and  one  on  each  side,  as  in  ordinary 
engines,  driving  the  wheels  on  the  rear,  or  second,  axle.  The  two 
connecting-rods  of  these  latter  wheels  work  at  the  same  constant 
angle,  while  the  middle  connecting-rod  is  so  inclmed  that  the 
crank-angle  is  ninety  degrees,  thus  insuring  a  perfectly  smooth 
and  steady  motion  even  at  the  highest  speed.  The  engine  is  com- 
pound, the  middle  cylinder  receiving  the  full  pressure;  the  two 
driving-wheels  on  each  side  are  connected  by  coupling-rods.  Be- 
sides the  driving-axles,  there  are  two  independent  four-wheel 
trucks — one  at  the  front  and  one  at  the  rear 

"  Both  engine  and  tender  are  completely  roofed  and  walled,  with 
windows  at  regular  intervals;  the  smokestack  surmounts  the  roof 
by  only  15^4  inches,  and  the  two  steam-domes  are  hardly  visible, 
so  that  the  spectator  might  believe  that  he  was  looking  at  part 
of  a  Pullman  train  rather  than  at  a  powerful  engine  with  its 
tender 

"  The  front  end  of  the  engine  is  cone-shaped,  to  decrease  the 
resistance  of  the  air.  and  from  this  point  the  engineer  manipulates 
the  driving  mechanism.  He  communicates  with  the  firemen  in  the 
rear  through  a  speaking-tube  and  also  by  means  of  passageways 
along  the  sides  of  the  engine.  These  passageways  are  continued 
through  the  tender,  and  the  latter  can  be  connected  with  the  fol- 
lowing car  like  any  ordinary  Pullman  coach,  thus  enabling  the  con- 
ductor of  the  train  to  communicate  with  the  engineer  at  any  time 
and  in  any  kind  of  weather  without  the  slightest  inconvenience." 

The  engine,  we  are  told,  will  be  shipped  to  this  country-  to  be 
exhibited  at  the  St.  Louis  Fair. 
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FRUITLESS   ATTEMPTS  TO   SQUARE  THE 

CIRCLE. 

A  N  announcement  in  the  daily  papers  a  few  weeks  ago  that  a 
■^^  man  in  Indianapolis  had  discovered  a  method  of  "  squaring 
the  circle,"  which  had  been  found  accurate,  by  actual  test,  and 
that  the  discoverer  was  going  to  put  in  a  claim  for  a  reward  of 
Si 00. coo  offered  by  a  wealthy  man  of  Sweden  for  the  solution  of 
the  problem,  moves  The  National  Druggist  to  make  the  following 
remarks  on  the  subject: 

"  The  announcement,  if  not  a  hoax,  is  certainly  made  by  some 
one  densely  ignorant  of  the  true  nature  of  the  problem  that  he 
claims  to  have  solved,  which  is  not,  as  many  suppose,  to  find  a 
multiple  of  the  diameter  that  will  yield  the  length  of  the  circum- 
ference of  a  circle — for  this  has  been  known  for  centuries,  and  to 
a  degree  of  accuracy  so  great  that  were  it  possible  to  apply  the 
figures  to  the  diameter  of  the  orbit  of  our  sun  around  the  fixed  star 
of  which  it  is  supposed  to  be  a  satellite,  thousands  of  millions  of 
millions  of  miles  away,  the  result  would  be  accurate  to  such  a  de- 
gree that  the  most  powerful  microscope  ever  made  by  man  could 
not  detect  the  error.  Not  only  has  the  multiple  been  figured  out 
to  the  hundredth  decimal  digit,  but  to  the  707th,  and  the  calcula- 
tions have  been  verified  to  the  500th — a  fraction  the  minuteness  of 
which  is  incomprehensible  to  the  mind  of  man. 

"  The  true  problem,  which  is  made  insoluble  by  terms  that  we 
ourselves  have  put  upon  it,  is  to  demonstrate  by  the  methods  of 
Euclid's  geometry  (that  is,  using  only  straight  lines  and  arcs  of  a 
circle),  the  ratio  between  the  diameter  of  a  circle  to  the  circumfer- 
ence. As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  no  such  ratio,  or,  to  put  it 
otherwise,  if  the  circumference  be  divided  by  the  diameter  there 
will  be  always  a  fraction  over,  and  hence  there  can  be  no  ratio  be- 
tween the  two — none  at  least  expressible  in  figures.  There  is 
always  just  so  much  and  a  little  piece  over. 

"  This  could  be  made  plain  in  a  geometrical  way  if  we  remove 
tlie  restrictions  put  on  the  problem  by  the  ancient  Greek  mathema- 
ticians, who  first  tackled  it.  Hippocrates  was  the  first,  as  far  as 
history  details,  to  investigate  the  question,  but  Anaxagoras  was 
the  first  to  come  anywhere  near  exactness  in  his  answer  to  it  (that 
the  ratio  was  less  than  3!^  and  more  than  3y^).  Dinostratus  de- 
vised a  curve,  s.ince  then  known  as  his  '  quadratrix."  that  solves 
the  question  in  a  similar  manner — i.e.^  that  the  ratio  between  the 
diameter  and  the  circumference  can  not  be  ino7-e  than  a  given  fig- 
ure, or  less  than  another  fixed  amount.  Carried  out  to  the  seventh 
decimal  these  limits  are  3.1416000  and  3.1415925.  The  former  is 
generally  used  in  ordinary  calculations. 

"In  regard  to  the  reward  said  to  be  offered  by  the  rich  Swede 
for  the  solution  of  this  or  other  similar  problems,  it  is  needless  to 
say  that  it  has  its  existence  in  the  minds  of  the  ignorant  and  mal- 
informed  only.  It  takes  its  origin,  probably,  from  the  bequest  of 
a  large  sum  left  by  the  Swedish  engineer,  Nobel  (of  high-explosive 
fame),  to  be  paid  at  certain  recurrent  periods  to  the  man  whose 
discovery  or  invention  shall  prove  of  greatest  benefit  to  the  human 
race." 


An  English  Good  Word  for  Our  Railroad  Men.— 

P>om  a  recent  report  by  Air.  Neville  Priestly,  under-secretary  in 
the  railways  department  of  the  Government  of  India,  who  visited 
the  United  States  last  year  to  study  and  report  on  American  rail- 
roading, the  following  tribute  to  American  railway  enterprise  and 
management  is  quoted  by  The  Railway  and  Engineering  Review  : 

"  The  railways  of  America  are  commercial  undertakings  on  a 
gigantic  scale,  and  are  operated  under  conditions  which  are  to  be 
found  nowhere  else  in  the  world,  since  they  receive  no  protection 
from  the  state,  and  have  had  to  fight  their  way  to  the  front  by 
sheer  ability  of  management.  If  I  have  appeared  enthusiastic  at 
times,  it  is  because  I  was  greatly  impressed  by  the  courage  with 
which  the  railroad  officers  have  faced  their  difficulties  and  the 
pluck  with  which  they  have  overcome  them.  It  is  impossible  to 
associate  with  the  great  men  who  have  made  their  mark  on  Ameri- 
can railways,  I  may  say  American  national  histor}-.  without  being 
infected  with  some  of  the  enthusiasm  they  show  for  their  business; 
and  no  man  can  travel  over  their  railways  without  becoming  pos- 
sessed of  a  great  deal  more  knowledge  than  he  previously  had.  or 
without  getting  many  valuable  hints.  Many  of  their  methods  are 
different  from  those  one  has  been  brought  up  to  believe  the  only 


correct  method :  and  it  is  not  until  one  realizes  that  the  one  idea 
in  the  mind  of  American  railway  men  is  to  '  get  there,"  and  that 
they  do  '  get  there  '  by  the  shortest  and  quickest  way,  and  do  not 
allow  themselves  to  be  turned  aside  either  by  red  tape,  old-time 
prejudices,  tradition,  or  any  other  of  the  bogies  by  which  older 
countries  are  assailed,  that  one  understands  how  the  results  have 
been  obtained  which  one  sees  there.  American  railway  men  are 
quick  to  see  a  new  idea ;  they  are  quicker  still  to  try  it;  they  take 
a  great  pride  in  their  profession,  and  are  all  striving  to  get  at  the 
science  of  it.  That  their  methods  are  not  always  perfect  is  what 
might  have  been  expected  :  but  they  have  managed  to  do  what  no 
other  country  in  the  world  has  done,  and  that  is  carry  their  freight 
traffic  profitably  at  extraordinarily  low  rates,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  they  pay  more  for  their  labor  than  any  other  country.  It 
is  in  the  study  of  how  they  do  this  that  much  benefit  can  be  de- 
rived by  other  countries." 


The  Telegraph's  Sixtieth  Birthday.— The  first  day 
of  the  present  month  witnessed  the  sixtieth  anniversary  of  the 
electromagnetic  telegraph,  it  being  May  i,  1844,  when  Professor 
Morse  was  able  to  demonstrate  the  use  of  his  invention  in  report- 
ing at  Washington  the  proceedings  of  the  Whig  convention  at 
Baltimore.     Says  The  Electrical  World  and  Engineer  : 

"  The  amount  of  service  rendered  to  the  public  by  the  telegraph 
sixty  years  after  its  practical  inception  may  be  gaged  from  the 
fact  that  in  only  four  or  five  of  the  leading  countries,  400.000.000 
or  500,000,000  authentic  messages  are  despatched  annually  exclu- 
sive of ^ those  handled  by  leased  private  wires.  In  this  country  the 
record  is  now  probably  about  100.000,000  a  year,  while  Great 
Britain  does  not  fall  very  far  behind  tliat.  Germany  and  France 
together  are  good  for  another  100,000,000,  while  Russia,  Italy, 
Austria,  and  Spain  will  probably  account  for  another  batch  of 
equal  magnitude.  The  telephone  to-day  has  asserted  for  itself 
the  function  of  knitting  closely  together  the  various  communities 
in  which  it  is  used,  but  it  is  still  the  proud  boast  of  the  telegraph 
and  the  submarine  cable  that  they  have  been  the  great  instru- 
mentality in  annihilating  distance,  promoting  intercourse  and  com- 
merce, and  bringing  the  nations  together." 


SCIENCE   BREVITIES. 

Arthur  MacDonald,  the  American  criminologist,  connected  for  a  number 
of  years  with  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Education,  has  been  the  object  of  long-con- 
tinued editorial  attacks  made  by  one  of  the  New  York  daily  papers.  His  suit 
against  the  paper  for  libel  resulted  recently  in  a  verdict  in  his  favor,  the  jury 
awarding  him  $20,000  damages. 

"  A  PROLIFIC  cause  of  chronic  indigestion  is  eating  from  habit,  and  simply  be- 
cause it  is  meal-time  and  others  are  eating,"  says  The  Dietetic  and  Hygienic 
Gazette.  "  To  eat  when  not  hungry  is  to  eat  without  relish,  and  food  taken  with- 
out relish  is  worse  than  wasted.  Without  relish  the  salivary  glands  do  not  act, 
the  gastric  fluids  are  not  freely  secreted,  and  the  best  of  foods  will  not  be  di- 
gested. Many  perfectly  harmless  dishes  are  severely  condemned  for  no  other 
reason  than  they  were  eaten  perfunctorily  and  without  relish  and  due  insaliva- 
tion." 

"  The  mat  at  the  front  door  is  necessarily  the  receptacle  of  all  kinds  of  filth 
picked  up  from  the  streets,"  says  The  Lancet.  "  In  dry  weather  there  is  little 
use  for  the  mat,  but  in  wet  weather  all  cleanly  disposed  persons  use  it.  The 
time  comes  when  the  mat  is  loaded  with  dirt  in  a  more  or  less  dried  state,  and  the 
simplest  way  of  removing  the  burden  of  dirt  is  to  submit  the  mat  to  shaking, 
generally  on  the  curbstone,  or  to  bring  it  into  sharp  contact  with  a  wall.  This 
is  the  modus  operandi  generally  adopted,  much  to  the  annoyance  and  discomfort 
of  the  passers-by.  Frequently  a  most  offensive  cloud  of  dust  is  thus  raised,  and 
that  this  can  be  a  source  of  ill-health  can  not  be  disputed." 

The  aspersions  on  American  science  contained  in  Carl  Snyder's  book  on 
■'  New  Conceptions  in  Science ''  are  commented  on  with  slight  favor  by  The 
Lancet  (London),  which  also  looks  askance  at  his  proposition  to  remedy  the 
scientific  situation  in  this  country  by  the  foundation  of  a  great  institution  which 
should  be  at  once  a  scientific  society,  a  forum  where  the  chief  notables  alike  of 
Europe  and  America  might  be  gathered  and  heard,  and  a  seat  of  scientific  re- 
search." It  says  :  "  Mr.  Snyder  works  on  the  principle  of  Mohammed  and  the 
mountain,  but,  altho  his  temple  may  perhaps  see  the  light  of  day,  it  would  be  of 
small  avail  to  .America  did  she  provide  a  temple  gorgeous  beyond  description, 
with  no  gods  of  her  own  to  worship." 

A  SCENIC  tunnel  under  Niagara  from  Table  Rock  House  out  under  the 
Horseshoe  Falls  has  just  been  completed.  "  This  work,"  says  a  technical  pajjer, 
"  was  undertaken  for  the  Niagara  Falls  Queen  Victoria  Park  Commission  in 
order  to  provide  a  perfectly  safe  view  of  the  cataract  from  below.  A  shaft  was 
sunk  127  feet  and  from  this  a  tunnel  was  constructed  curving  out  under  the 
Horseshoe  Falls  800  feet.  From  this  laterals  were  run  into  the  gorge,  where 
large  observation-rooms  will  be  constructed  of  glass  where  tourists  can  sit  in 
easy  chairs  and  look  out.  .A  large  electric  elevator  has  been  put  into  the  shaft 
and  from  the  tottom  a  large  board  walk  has  been  constructed  to  the  mouths  of 
the  various  lateral  tunnels." 
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"THE   NEW    EVANGELISM." 

PROF.  WALTER  RAUSCHENBUSCH,  who  is  at  the  head 
of  the  Department  of  Church  Histor>' in  Rochester  Theo- 
logical Seminary-  (Baptist),  contributes  to  the  New  York  Inde- 
pendent ^n  article  on  "  The  New  Evangelism,"  which  is  hailed  by 
the  editor  of  that  publication  as  a  contribution  "  of  very  great  im- 
portance." 

Professor  Rauschenbusch  urges  that  as  every  individual  recon- 
structs his  comprehension  of  life  and  duty  as  he  passes  from  one 
period  of  development  to  the  next,  so  must  humanity  reconstruct 
its  moral  and  religious  synthesis  whenever  it  passes  from  one  era 
to  another.  "  When  all  other  departments  of 
life  and  thought  are  silently  changing,  it  is  im- 
possible for  religion  to  remain  unaffected." 
We  are  passing  to-day,  he  says,  through  an 
historical  transition  as  thorough  and  important 
as  any  in  history ;  and  he  proceeds  to  define 
some  phases  of  this  transition  : 

"The  last  125  years  have  swept  us  through 
profound  changes  in  every  direction.  World- 
wide commerce,  and  the  imperialistic  policy 
of  the  Christian  nations  have  made  the  prob- 
lems of  international  and  interracial  relations 
urgent.  The  church  responded  by  a  new 
movement  of  world-wide  missions,  but  it  has 
failed  hitherto  to  Christianize  international 
politics.  The  monarchical  system,  so  inti- 
mately connected  with  ancient  religion,  has 
crumbled  and  democracy  has  taken  its  place  ; 
but  the  church  has  not  broadened  its  ethical 
teaching  to  any  great  extent  to  meet  the  new 
duties  of  the  citizen-kings.  It  still  confines 
\X%  ^'Ca'\c%  \o  \\\&  personal  2iT^di  family  life.  In 
industry  and  commerce  there  has  been  a  vast 
increase  in  the  production  of  wealth  and  a 
shifting  in  its  distribution,  but  the  church  has 
furnished  no  adequate  principles  either  for 
the  distribution  or  the  consumption  of  wealth. 
We  are  emerging  from  the  era  of  individualism.  The  principle  of 
coordination,  cooperation,  and  solidarity  is  being  applied  in  ever- 
widening  areas  and  is  gaining  remarkable  hold  on  the  spirits  of 
men.  The  church  is  applying  that  principle  in  its  organization, 
but  its  message  is  still  chiefly  on  the  basis  of  individualism." 

The  church,  he  goes  on  to  say,  is  in  the  position  of  a  mother 
talking  to  her  son  of  seventeen  as  if  he  were  still  twelve.  "What 
.she  says  is  good  and  loving,  but  it  is  not  what  the  boy  with  his 
new  passions  and  problems  needs."  The  present  paralysis  of  the 
churches,  he  further  states,  affects  all  Western  Christendom,  and 
only  a  cause  coterminous  with  modern  civilization  will  explain  it. 

How  this  affects  evangelism  Professor  Rauschenbausch  explains 
by  stating  that  evangelism  is  only  the  cutting  edge  of  the  church, 
and  is  driven  by  the  weight  back  of  it.     We  quote  further : 

"  To  be  effective,  evangelism  must  appeal  to  motives  which 
powerfully  seize  men,  and  it  must  hold  up  a  moral  standard  so 
high  above  their  actual  lives  that  it  will  smite  them  with  convic- 
tion of  sin.  If  the  motives  urged  seem  untrue  or  remote,  or  if  the 
standard  of  life  to  which  they  are  summoned  is  practically  that  on 
which  they  are  living,  the  evangelistic  call  will  have  little  power. 
The  two  questions  which  every  Christian  worker  should  investi- 
gate for  himself  are  these  :  Are  the  traditional  motives  still  effect- 
ive ?  And  is  the  moral  standard  held  up  by  the  church  such  as  to 
induce  repentance.'' 

"  The  motives  urged  at  any  time  will  vary  with  the  preacher  and 
the  audience,  and  there  will  always  be  a  large  measure  of  truth 
and  power  even  in  the  most  defective  preaching  that  touches  hu- 
man nature  at  all.  Yet  there  is  a  change  in  emphasis  from  age  to 
age.  Within  our  own  memory  the  fear  of  hell  and  the  desire  for 
bliss  in  heaven  have  strangely  weakened,  even  with  men  who  have 
no  doubt  of  the  reality  of  hell  and  heaven.     On  the  other  hand. 


PROF.    W.^LTER    R-iVUSCH  EN  BUSC  H. 

He  thinks  that  the  church  "■  has  most  slight- 
ed that  part  of  the  Gospel  which  our  times 
most  need." 


the  insistence  on  present  holiness  and  Christian  living  has 
strengthened.  (}ood  men  give  le.ss  thought  to  their  personal  sal- 
\ation   than  our  fathers,  but    their  sympathy  for  the  sorrows   of 

otiiers  is  more  poignant 

"The  moral  teaching  of  the  church  in  the  past  has  dealt  with 
private  and  family  life.  It  has  boldly  condemned  drunkenness, 
sexual  impurity,  profanity ;  it  has  fostered  gentleness  and  pity, 
and  it  has  been  largely  successful  in  this  teaching.  It  has  also 
drawn  the  line  against  Sabbath-breaking,  dancing,  card-playing, 
and  theater-going,  but  it  has  not  been  successful  in  maintaining 
that  line.  In  general,  the  community  has  risen  toward  the  level  of 
the  church  in  private  and  domestic  virtue,  and  the  church  has 
drifted  toward  the  level  of  the  respectable  community  in  regard  to 
amusements.  As  a  result  of  both  movements,  the  gap  has  les- 
sened.    The  morality  of  the  church  is  not  much  more  than  what 

prudence,  respectability,  and  good  breeding  also  demand 

"  When  we  pass  from  private  and  domestic 
life  to  political  and  business  life,  the  matter  is 
worse.  About  the  most  pressing  questions 
arising  there  the  church  as  a  body  is  dumb. 
It  has  nothing  to  say  about  the  justice  of 
holding  land  idle  in  crowded  cities,  of  appro- 
priating tiie  unearned  increment  in  land  val- 
ues, of  paying  wages  fixed  by  the  hunger  of 
the  laborers  and  taking  the  surplus  ot  their 
output  as  '  profits,'  or  of  cornering  the  market 
in  the  necessaries  of  life.  It  feels  restless 
about  some  glaring  evils  like  child-labor,  but 
only  moderately  so.  Individuals  in  the  church 
are  intelligent  and  actrve,  but  the  church, 
both  as  an  organized  body  and  as  a  corporate 
spiritual  force,  is  inert.  The  moral  guide  of 
humanity  is  silent  where  authoritative  speech 
is  to-day  most  needed.  Where  it  does  speak, 
it  is  often  on  the  wrong  side." 

One  important  and  growing  class — namely, 
the  industrial  wage-workers,  says  Professor 
Rauschenbusch,  is  largely  alienated  fiom 
the  church.  Here  is  his  explanation  of  this 
fact : 


"  The  church  has  passed  under  the  spiritual 
domination  of  the  commercial  and  profes- 
sional classes.  I  do  not  mean  that  they  alone 
compose  its  membership ;  but  they  furnish  its  chief  support, 
do  its  work,  and  their  ethics  and  views  of  life  determine  the 
thought  of  the  church  more  than  we  realize.  This  is  not  due  to 
any  wrongful  attempt  to  make  the  church  subservient,  but  rather 
to  the  fact  that  they  are  the  dominant  classes  in  all  industrial  na- 
tions, in  literature  and  politics,  as  well  as  in  the  church.  Now  the 
stratification  of  society  is  becoming  more  definite  in  our  country, 
and  the  people  are  growing  more  conscious  of  it.  The  industrial 
conflicts  make  them  realize  how  their  interests  diverge  from  those 
of  the  commercial  class.  As  that  consciousness  increases,  it  be- 
comes harder  for  the  two  classes  to  meet  in  the  expression  of 
Christian  faith  and  love — in  prayer-meetings,  for  instance.  When 
tiie  Christian  business  man  is  presented  as  a  model  Christian, 
working  people  are  coming  to  look  with  suspicion  on  these  sam- 
ples of  our  Christianity.  I  am  not  justifying  that,  but  simply 
stating  the  fact.  They  disapprove  of  the  Christianity  of  the 
churches,  not  because  it  is  too  good,  but  because  it  is  not  good 
enough.  The  working  people  are  now  developing  the  principle 
and  practise  of  solidarity,  which  promises  to  be  one  of  the  most 
potent  ethical  forces  of  the  future,  and  which  is  essentially  more 
Christian  than  covetousness  and  selfishness  which  we  regard  as  the 
indispensable  basis  of  commerce.  If  this  is  a  correct  diagnosis  of 
our  condition,  is  it  strange  that  the  church  is  unable  to  evangelize 
a  class  alienated  from  it  by  divergent  class  interest  and  class  mo- 
rality .? " 

The  writer  sums  up  in  conclusion  as  follows : 

"  The  powerlessness  of  the  old  evangelism  is  only  the  most  stri- 
king and  painful  demonstration  of  the  general  state  of  the  churches. 
Its  cause  is  not  local  nor  temporary.  It  does  not  lie  in  lack  of 
hard  work  or  of  prayer  or  of  keen  anxiety.  It  lies  in  the  fact  that 
modem  life  has  gone  through  immense  changes,  and  the  church 
has  not  kept  pace  with  it  in  developing  the  latent  moral  and 
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spiritual  resources  of  the  gospel  wliich  are  needed  by  the  new  life. 
It  has  most  slighted  that  part  of  the  gospel  which  our  times  most 
need.  It  lacks  an  ethical  imperative  which  can  induce  repentance. 
In  private  life  its  standard  differs  little  from  respectabilit}-.  In 
commerce  and  industry,  wiiere  the  unsolved  and  painful  problems 
lie,  it  has  no  clear  message,  and  often  claims  to  be  under  no  obli- 
gation to  have  one.  In  the  state  churches  the  state  has  dominated  : 
in  the  free  churches  the  capitalist  class  dominates.  Both  influ- 
ences are  worldly— in  favor  of  things  as  they  are  and  against  the 
ideals  which  animate  the  common  people.  The  people  are  becom 
ing  daily  more  sensitive  to  the  class  cleavage  of  society.  The 
church  suffers  under  the  general  resentment  against  the  class  with 
which  it  is  largely  identified.  To  this  must  be  added  the  fact  that 
the  spirit  of  free  inquiry  engendered  by  modern  science  neutrahzes 
tlie  dogmatic  authority  with  which  the  church  has  been  accus- 
tomed to  speak. 

"The  new  evangelism  which  shall  overcome  these  barriers  and 
again  exert  the  full  power  of  the  gospel  can  not  be  made  to  order 
nor  devised  by  a  single  man.  It  will  be  the  slow  product  of  the 
fearless  thought  of  many  honest  men.  It  will  have  to  retain  all 
that  was  true  and  good  in  the  old  synthesis,  but  advance  the  hu- 
man conception  of  salvation  one  stage  closer  to  the  divine  concep- 
tion. It  will  have  to  present  a  conception  of  (".od,  of  life,  of  duty, 
of  destiny,  to  which  the  best  religious  life  of  our  age  will  bow.  It 
will  have  to  give  an  adequate  definition  of  how  a  Christian  man 
should  live  under  modern  conditions,  and  then  summon  men  to 
live  so." 


FOREIGN    MISSIONS   AS   CIVILIZING    AGENTS. 

EVEN  allowing  for  all  their  faults,  the  influence  of  the  Chris- 
tian missionaries  in  foreign  lands  has  been  mightily  in  the 
direction  of  civilization  and  morality.  Such  is  the  verdict  of  W. 
Gaston  Bonet-Maury,  professor  of  the  Protestant  faculty  of  the- 
ology in  the  College  of  France.  In  two  numbers  of  the  Revue 
des  Deux  Mondes  M.  Bonet-Maury  discusses  the  work  of  Christian 
missions  all  over  the  world.  The  intervention  of  Western  nations 
in  the  affairs  of  Asiatic  countries  he  condemns  unsparingly  :  but 
he  recalls  the  fact  that  it  is  due  to  the  influence  of  the  Moravian 
brothers  that  Germany  is  beloved  by  the  negroes  of  the  Antilles 
and  the  Esquimaux  of  Labrador;  to  the  influence  of  the  Picpus 
Fathers  in  the  Sandwich  Islands  and  the  Dominican  Fathers  in 
Algeria  and  equatorial  Africa  that  the  natives  revere  and  respect 
the  French  republic.  The  civilizing  influence  of  Christian  mis- 
sionaries, this  writer  points  out,  is  made  evident  in  two  ways: 
by  their  scientific  work  and  by  their  social  and  moral  influence. 

Taking  up  the  scientific  work  of  foreign  missionaries,  he  goes 
through  the  list  of  names  of  those  who  have  contributed  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  science.  From  La  Perouse  and  Franklin  to  Lamy 
there  have  been  many  missionary  martyrs  to  the  cause  of  science. 
The  Jesuits,  Ricci  and  Secchi,  were  eminent  astronomers.  In  the 
thirteenth  century  a  pope  and  a  king  of  France  sent  civilizing,  edu- 
cated monks  among  the  Turks.  The  Franciscans  and  Dominicans 
by  their  great  learning  exerted  a  powerful  influence  over  the  Grand 
Khan.  One  of  the  Lazarists,  P6re  Hue,  traveled  extensively  in 
Tibet  and  China,  and  his  books  of  description  are  still  authorities. 
Pfere  Armand  David  corrected  the  maps  of  China.  Pcre  Cheva- 
lier, a  French  i)riest,  did  .such  excellent  and  valuable  hydrographic 
work  in  Tongking  that,  in  1898,  the  French  Geographical  vSociety 
presented  him  with  a  medal.  It  was  a  French  Catholic  mission 
which  founded  and  still  conducts  the  celebrated  astronomical  ob- 
servatory at  Zi-ka-wei,  founded  by  the  Jesuit  Fathers.  Lelec  and 
Colombel,  the  meteorological  observations  of  which  have  been 
used  by  Sir  Robert  Hart  since  1898  to  determine  the  approach  of 
typhoons  tliroughout  China,  Manchuria,  and  Korea.  The  Prot 
estant  missionaries  came  later  than  the  Catholics,  but  they  also 
have  made  important  contributions  to  science.  Rev.  Edward 
Robinson,  in  1838,  wrote  a  work  on  the  geography  of  Palestine, 
and  (in  1856)  Dr.  F,  W  Holland  wrote  one  on  the  Sinai  peninsula. 
Missionaries  have  been  the  inspiration  and  backbone  of  the  great 
exploration  .societies:    the   English   Palestine   Exploration   Fund. 


the  German  Palestine  Society,  and  the  American  Palestine  Ex- 
ploration Society.  In  Borneo  and  Sumatra  the  American.  Ger- 
man, and  Dutch  missionaries  have  thoroughly  explored  their  fields 
of  work.  In  Africa  and  the  two  Americas,  Catholic  orders,  Prot- 
estant missionaries,  and  French  Huguenots  have  opened  up  vast 
regions  to  civilization  and  progress.  In  the  history  of  Canada  and 
the  United  States,  such  names  as  Hennepin,  Le  Jeune.  Marquette, 
Joliet.  Roger  Williams,  and  John  Eliot  are  eloquent  tributes  to 
the  zeal  and  heroism  of  missionaries.  Norwegian  pastors  explored 
and  mapped  Greenland.  The  continent  of  Australia  was  ex- 
plored by  an  English  Catholic  and  an  American  Protestant  mis- 
sionary, and  the  islands  of  the  South  Sea  bear  the  impress  of  the 
work  of  such  men  as  Taylor,  Donarre,  Williams,  Ellis,  Chalmers, 
and  Couffe.  As  linguists  and  dictionaiy  makers.  Ulphilas.  the 
apostle  of  the  Goths,  and  Cyril,  the  apostle  of  the  slavs.  head  the 
list.  The  Catholic  Zottoli  and  the  Protestants  Giitzlaff  and  Faber 
became  authorities  on  Chinese  literature.  Dr.  James  Legge.  the 
Scotch  missionary-,  studied  Chinese  for  thirty  years  in  Hongkong, 
and  afterward  became  professor  in  Oxford  University.  Merson, 
in  Burma;  Ziegenbalg,  in  Malabar;  Bore,  in  Persia;  Coeurdoux, 
Barth^lemy  and  William  Jones,  in  India;  Bollig  and  Gismondi.  in 
Syria:  Lepsius  in  Egypt;  Isenberg,  in  Abyssinia;  Cust  and  Koel- 
ler.  in  equatorial  Africa;  Hans  Egede,  in  Greenland;  John  Eliot, 
among  the  American  Indians;  Pedro,  in  Mexico  and  South 
America:  Janssen,  Fair,  and  Gordon  in  the  South  Seas— the.se  are 
men  whose  names  history  will  write  high  for  their  contributions  to 
the  world's  knowledge  of  the  languages  of  strange  or  unknown 
peoples. 

As  to  the  moral  influence  of  missions,  M.  Bonet-Maury  has  no 
doubt  that,  entirely  aside  from  the  moral  elevation  brought  about 
in  the  lives  of  individual  pagans,  whole  peoples  are  raised  and 
purified.  Pride,  laziness,  lying,  and  deceit,  intemperance  and 
sexual  immorality,  all  pagan  vices,  gradually  disappear,  in  large 
measure,  before  the  march  of  the  Christian  missions.  Mission- 
aries persuade  the  native  peoples,  if  they  are  nomads,  to  settle  down 
and  cultivate  the  soil,  to  free  their  slaves,  to  choose  the  ways  of 
peace  and  learning,  and  thus  to  get  free  from  the  domination  of 
their  former  superstitions.  They  persuade  the  natives  to  work 
regularly,  and  endeavor  to  overcome  their  apathy.  The  school  of 
the  Fathers  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  at  Bagamayo,  in  Zanguebar,  and 
the  professional  schools  opened  by  the  Protestant  missions  at 
Lovedale.  in  South  Africa,  have  succeeded,  '"bit  by  bit,  in  per- 
suading the  heathen  to  attach  himself  to  the  soil,  to  respect  the 
property  of  his  neighbor,  and  to  develop  a  love  of  justice  and 
truth."  If  they  have  the  ear  of  the  Government,  the  missionaries 
try  to  obtain  prohibition  of  the  sale  of  opium  and  of  alcoholic 
drinks.  Upon  their  petition,  the  Mikado  of  Japan  has  prohibited 
the  importation  of  opium  into  Formosa  and  Khama.  Besides  per- 
sonal effort  in  the  cause  of  abstinence,  the  missionaries  refuse  the 
sacraments  of  the  church  to  drunkards  and  care  for  the  worst  of 
these  in  special  hospitals.  It  has  been  due  to  the  influence  of 
missions  that  public  prostitution  has  been  abolished  in  several 
Asiatic  countries.  Many  illustrious  native  converts  have  added  to 
the  civilizing  work  of  the  missions,  among  whom  the  French  writer 
names  Maka,  in  the  Gilbert  and  Hawaiian  Islands,  and  Pundita 
Ramabai,  in  India.  The  tone  of  family  life  has  been  raised,  war 
has  decrea.sed.  slavery  almost  entirely  abolished  through  the  influ- 
ence of  missions.  Missionaries  brought  about  many  reforms  in 
the  Kongo  and  the  amelioration  of  prison  conditions  in  Japan.  In 
public  sanitation,  missionaries  have  done  a  noble  work.  To  quote 
directly  : 

"  Following  the  example  of  the  Catholic  bishops  and  the  Hospi- 
taler orders  of  tlie  Middle  Ages,  the  misionaries  of  all  denomina- 
tions, Dominican  priests  and  American  Protestants,  Sisters  of 
Charity  and  deaconesses  of  Kaisewerth,  have  founded  hospitals 
and  established  dispensaries,  taking  care  of  infirm  old  people  who, 
especially  in  Africa,  are  abandoned;  looking  after  neglected  chil- 
dren, of  whom  the  greater  part — at  least  in  China — are  condemned 
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to  death  or  prostitution.  ...  To  Scotch  and  American  mission- 
aries belongs  tlie  glory  of  having  formed  a  large  corps  of  well- 
trained  woman  doctors,  infirmary-  professors,  and  deaconnesses 
who  can  penetrate  into  the  most  sacred  comers  of  the  harems  and 
zenanas,  and  carry  there,  with  the  consolation  of  the  gospel,  the 
relief  of  a  medical  art  worthy  its  name." 

The  writer  can  not  withhold  his  admiration  for  such  saintly 
■characters  as  Dr.  Carey  and  Father  Uamien  for  their  work  among 
the  lepers.  We  have  a  well-founded  right  to  say,  he  concludes. 
that  the  most  certain  and  effective  agent  of  civilization  is  the  mis- 
sionary.—  Translation  made  for  TnK  Literary  Digest. 


DR.    BRIGGS'S   CRITICAL   METHOD. 

"  "V  ]  EW  Light  on  the  Life  of  Jesus  "  is  the  title  of  a  volume  by 
•*■  ^  the  Rev.  Dr.  Charles  A.  Briggs.  of  Union  Theological 
Seminary,  in  which  the  author  does  not  endeavor  to  give  a  new 
life,  but  to  present  a  new  harmony  of  the  facts  contained  in  the 
various  New-Testament  narratives  and  allusions.  Dr.  Briggs 
states  that  he  long  ago  abandoned  the  "  Harmony  of  the  Gospels," 
based  on  the  chronological  order  of  the  Gospel  of  John ;  and  that 
within  a  comparatively  recent  time  his  confidence  in  the  chrono- 
logical order  of  Mark  became  weakened.  As  one  or  both  of  these 
writers  are  taken  as  a  basis  by  all  modern  writers  upon  the 
harmony  of  the  gospels  or  the  life  of  Jesus,  the  abandonment  of 
the  authorities  left  as  free  a  field  for  a  new  study  of  the  subject  by 
Dr.  Briggs  as  was  presented  to  Tatian,  the  earliest  harmonist.  Im- 
mediately, says  Dr.  Briggs,  "  a  cloud  was  lifted  from  the  gospels 
and  a  number  of  questions  sprang  up  which  pressed  for  solution." 
We  quote  further: 

"  The  most  essential  of  these  were  :  i.  When  did  Jesus  begin  his 
ministry?  2.  Where  was  Jesus  during  the  absence  of  the  twelve? 
The  answer  to  these  two  questions  which  came  to  me  flooded  the 
gospels  with  new  light.  I  saw  that  there  was  a  Galilean  ministry 
of  Jesus  prior  to  the  arrest  of  John  the  Baptist,  and  that  while  five 
pairs  of  the  twelve  were  absent  on  a  mission  in  Galilee,  Jesus,  with 
James  and  John,  one  pair  of  the  twelve,  was  carrying  on  his  min- 
istry in  Jerusalem,  and  at  intervals  wMth  another  pair,  Thomas  and 
Matthew,  in  Perea;  and  so  the  order  of  the  ministn-  became  alto- 
gether different  from  that  presupposed  in  the  modem  harmonies 
and  lives  of  Jesus. 

"At  first  the  result  was  startling,  but  I  was  encouraged  by  find- 
ing that  my  results  were  in  many  respects  in  accord  with  that 
ancient  harmonist,  Tatian,  and  by  recalling  that  the  ordinary 
arrangement  of  the  life  of  Jesus  is  indeed  quite  modern.  It  was 
not,  however,  until  I  began  to  trace  the  consequences  of  this  new 
arrangement  of  the  ministr}'  in  all  its  details  and  I  saw  the  ma- 
terial of  the  gospels  take  its  place  with  so  much  ease,  so  much 
propriety,  and  with  such  simplicity  and  beautiful  harmony,  that  I 
was  convinced  that  the  essential  problems  of  the  gospels  had  been 
solved." 

Of  the  results  of  his  researches  Dr.  Briggs  thus  speaks : 

"  This  new  light  solves  most  of  the  difficult  problems  of  the  gos- 
pels, fills  up  the  chasm  between  the  synoptists  and  the  Gospel  of 
John,  and  satisfies  the  most  searching  inquiries  of  modern  higher 
criticism  and  historical  criticism.  I  have  subjected  these  results 
to  the  most  careful  criticism  that  I  could  apply  to  my  own  work 
again  and  again.  It  may  be  that  I  have  myself  been  to  some  ex- 
tent blinded  by  the  new  light.  If  so.  I  shall  be  glad  to  be  cor- 
rected. The  book  must  go  into  the  fires  of  criticism,  the  hotter 
the  better.  If  the  light  is  a  true  light,  it  will  abide.  The  question 
is  submitted  with  confidence  to  Christian  scholars  and  to  the 
Christian  public." 

The  rehgious  and  secular  press  have  taken  up  tlie  propositions 
set  forth  by  Dr.  Briggs,  and  for  the  most  part  have  returned  the 
Scotch  verdict.  "Not  proven."  Stuart  L.  Tyson,  writing  in  The 
Chuych?)ian  (Protestant  Episcopal),  says  of  Dr.  Briggs"s  method : 

"  In  his  principles  of  criticism  there  appears  no  criterion  by 
which  we  may  distinguish  the  genuine  from  the  spurious,  other 
than  an  arbitrary  judgment.     We  believe  his  principles  to  be  rad- 


ically unsound,  and  calculated  to  convey  the  impres-srotii  to  the 
ordinary  reader  that  the  gospels  are  not  altogether  tmstworthy. 
Yet  there  are  many  e.xcellent  things  in  what  we  are  constrained  to 
call  an  erratic  work.  It  is  obvious  that  Dr.  Briggs  feels  he  has 
made  a  real  contribution  to  the  knowledge  and  understanding  of 
our  Lord's  life.  Unlike  those  from  whom  he  seems  to  draw  his 
inspiration,  he  has  the  fullest  belief  in  our  Lord's  divinity.  Zeal, 
earnestness,  sincerity,  characterize  his  pages:  we  wLsh  we  could 
say  th»v  were  always  well-directed.  The  great  stream  of  Chris- 
tian testimony,  which  in  the  case  of  St.  John's  Gospel  goes  back 
to  Irenajus.  and.  through  his  friend  and  teacher.  Poly  carp,  to  the 
apostle  himself,  is  practically  ignored." 

A  writer  in  The  Indepeitdeitt  practically  concurs  in  this  opinion,, 
as  may  be  seen  by  the  following  : 

"  The  author's  conviction  is  that  he  has  found  '  new  light '  in  re- 
spect to  the  period  before  the  Baptist's  imprisonment  and  the 
visits  to  Jerusalem  reported  in  the  fourth  gospel,  old  stumbling- 
blocks  of  the  harmonists.  '  Criticism  '  he  seems  to  take  as  mean- 
ing freedom  to  reject,  alter,  or  accept  the  statements  of  his  sources 
in  accordance  solely  with  his  own  harmonistic  idea,  without  com- 
parison or  critical  valuation.  On  this  plan  the  difficulties,  of 
course,  are  easily  overcome.  In  reality  the  typical  '  harmonist '  is 
from  the  very  nature  of  his  assumptions  uncritical,  and  it  is  this 
temper  which  controls  the  present  attempt." 

More  aggressive  still,  on  the  side  of  the  opposition,  is  a  writer  in 
The  Evening  Post,  whose  words  we  quote  at  some  length  : 

"  The  proposed  rearrangement  of  Jesus's  life  is  not  proven. 
The  failure  is  not  due  to  any  lack  of  ingenuity  or  patience  or  dis- 
trust of  the  chronological  suggestions  of  the  text.  The  criticism 
is  free  and  resolute,  but  nothing  comes  of  it.  because  the  material 
is  not  such  as  to  yield  results.  The  evangelic  tradition  furnishes 
no  chronological  diagrams  and  tables. 

"  But  even  if  Dr.  Briggs  could  persuade  us  to  accept  his  conclu- 
sions, what  would  it  all  amount  to?  What  difference  does  it  make 
where  Jesus  was  when  the  twelve  were  off  preaching?  What  '  new 
light '  is  there  even  if  Jesus  did  preach  before  John  was  put  in 
prison?  What  contribution  could  it  possibly  make  to  the  under- 
standing of  Jesus's  personality,  the  realization  of  his  character, 
and  the  grasp  of  his  thought  if  it  could  be  demonstrated  just  what 
feasts  he  attended?  Yet  it  is  the  dates  of  feasts,  the  shifting  of  a 
few  miracles  from  one  side  to  the  other  of  a  journey  to  Jerusalem, 
that  is  here  offered  us  as  '  new  light '  on  the  life  of  Jesus  !  Were 
every  item  of  this  chronological  endeavor  unquestionable  history, 
altogether  they  would  not  shed  a  candle-power  of  'new  light.' 
Dr.  Briggs  is  shockingly  immodest  in  the  title  of  his  book.  The 
charge  of  New-Testament  science  against  him  must  be  that  he  has 
no  appreciation  of  the  real  problem  of  the  life  of  Jesus,  of  the  kind 
of  light  upon  his  life  that  to-day  is  searched  for,  of  the  character 
and  personality  of  the  master,  into  the  Kleinigkeitan  of  whose 
biographies  he  has  delved  so  painfully.  So  little  sense  has  he  of 
the  ethical  and  religious  affinities  of  Jesus  and  the  Baptist,  of  the 
magnet  of  the  moral  force  by  the  Jordan  which  drew  Jesus  from 
his  home  in  Nazareth,  that  he  can  make  Jesus's  meeting  with  the 
Baptist  a  chance  turning  aside  from  a  pilgrimage  to  a  feast  of  tab- 
ernacles I  His  idea  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  is  that  it  is  a 
'consecration'  address,  that  the  twelve  might  be  set  apart  in 
proper  churchly  form  !  Indeed,  John  had  to  '  consecrate  '  Jesus 
before  he  "  began  his  ministry  in  earnest,"  just  as  the  Mormon 
originators  ordained  each  other  !  The  temptation  is  a  pilgrimage 
to  the  wilderness  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  '  ecstatic  state  ! " 

"  Far  from  all  this  is  the  real  problem  of  the  New  Testament, 
the  '  new  light '  we  wait  for  on  the  life  of  Jesus  Christ.  By  leav- 
ing chronology  far  behind,  by  employing  the  fourth  gospel  as  a 
source  of  the  first  order  for  the  afterthought  concerning  Jesus,  but 
using  the  synoptics  alone  as  authorities  on  his  life,  it  will  some  day 
be  told  more  accurately  than  now  we  know  what  manner  of  man 
so  lived  and  taught  and  helped  and  loved  in  the  towns  of  Galilee 
that  against  his  own  denial  he  was  called  the  Son  of  David,  and 
against  his  refusal  of  the  epithet  'good,'  which  he  declared  be- 
longed to  Clod  alone,  his  own  lips  were  made  to  testify  within  two 
generations  that  he  was  equal  with  God. 

"  Of  this  problem  Dr.  Briggs  has  not  the  slightest  inkling.  His 
credulity  is  boundless  and  unfits  him  for  results  in  historical  inves- 
tigation or  place  among  serious  historians.  He  not  only  has  no 
difficulty  with  the  virgin  birth,  but  he  declares  for  the  perpetual 
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virginity  of  Mary :  '  Joseph  respected  her  as  the  consecrated 
mother  of  the  .Messiah."  He  appreciates  the  vast  difference  that 
exists  between  the  simple  meal  of  brotherhood  of  the  synoptic 
record  and  the  later  sacrament  of  the  church,  and  explains  that 
the  '  Holy  Eucharist '  must  have  been  the  theme  of  a  '  post-resur- 
rection ■  discourse  of  Jesus.  Similarly  he  accounts  for  the  church 
doctrine  of  baptism.  He  has  no  difficulty  in  the  statement  that 
Jesus  at  twelve  years  of  age  was  the  conscious  Son  of  God.  He 
makes  Jesus  declare  his  preexistence  in  proper  Johannean  form, 
and  deliver  the  long  apologies  which  the  fourth  gospel  records. 
This  is  surely  to  lose  one's  reputation  for  heresy,  but  what  is 
more  the  pity,  it  is  to  blind  those  who  mistake  it  for  '  new  light' 
to  the  magnificent  promise  of  real  New-Testament  study." 


REVELATION   AS  A    BASIS   FOR   RELIGION. 

CAN  the  idea  of  revelation,  asks  Mr.  G.  Lowes  Dickinson,  be 
made  to  agree  with  the  normal  intellectual  assumptions  of 
the  twentieth  centurj-?  In  approaching  this  question,  the  writer 
narrows  the  field  of  inquiry  by  the  finding  that  the  great  religions 
of  history,  and  especially  Christianity,  include  in  their  revelation 
two  distinct  kinds  of  information  :  the  first  dealing  with  matters  of 
fact  stated  to  have  occurred  in  the  past ;  the  second,  with  the  truths 
affirmed  to  be  eternally  valid  about  God  and  His  relation  to  the 
world.  The  first,  the  question  of  historical  fact,  Mr.  Dickinson 
considers  in  the  case  of  Christianity.  He  writes  (in  The  lude- 
pendent  Revieiv,  London,  for  May)  as  follows  : 

"Take  the  propositions,  let  us  say,  that  Jesus  Christ  existed  at 
such  and  such  a  date,  that  he  was  born  of  a  virgin,  that  he  did  and 
said  such  and  such  things,  that  he  was  crucified  and  buried,  that 
he  rose  again,  and  that  he  ascended  into  heaven.  And  on  this 
point  I  would  simply  ask  my  readers  whether  they  really  do  be- 
lieve that  facts  of  that  kind  ought  to  be  accepted  on  any  other 
evidence  than  that  of  history  itself;  whether  they  believe  that 
there  is  a  short  cut  to  those  particular  pieces  of  information,  such 
as  would  certainly  be  repudiated  in  the  case  of  any  other  historical 
events?  If  any  one  replies  in  the  affirmative,  I  have  on  this  head 
uo  more  to  say.  But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  it  be  agreed  that  the 
truth  of  the  story  of  the  life  and  death  of  Christ  must  stand  or  fall 
by  the  ordinary  criteria  of  evidence,  then  that  whole  question  is 
removed  from  the  sphere  of  revelation  to  that  of  historj' ;  and  re- 
ligion, so  far  as  it  is  conceived  to  depend  upon  the  facts  we  are 
considering,  becomes  dependent  upon  historical  inquiry.  This  is, 
in  fact,  the  position  which,  as  1  can  not  but  believe,  educated  and 
intelligent  men  do  now,  and  will  more  and  more  in  the  future, 
adopt.  But  if  that  be  so,  and  in  so  far  as  it  is  so,  the  result  must 
be  a  profound  modification  of  the  character  of  religious  belief. 

"  For  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  historical  in- 
quiries, the  uncertainty  of  testimony,  the  prejudice  of  witnesses, 
the  doubtfulness  of  documents,  who  have  watched,  in  other  relig- 
ions than  the  Christian,  the  growth  of  myths  and  the  creation  of 
fictitious  personalities,  may  easily  assure  themselves,  without  en- 
tering far  into  the  laborious  inquiry,  that  its  results  are  bound  to 
be  in  the  highest  degree  tentative  and  uncertain,  that  scholars  to 
the  end  of  the  chapter  will  continue  to  disagree  and  to  dispute,  and 
that,  in  fact,  there  is  not  evidence  sufficient  in  quality  or  in  quan- 
tity to  establish  any  unquestionable  final  truth.  Now.  in  an  ordi- 
nary historical  inquiry-,  this  might  be  a  matter  of  small  moment. 
Men  do  not  much  or  profoundly  care  whether,  for  example,  Ly- 
curgus  existed  or  no,  what  was  the  exact  contribution  to  the  con- 
stitutional history  of  Athens  of  the  reforms  of  Draco  or  of  Solon, 
nor  aiiout  any  of  the  thousand  and  one  similar  points  which  are  the 
subject  of  historical  controversy.  But  it  is  a  very  different  matter 
when  they  are  asked  to  stake  their  whole  conception  of  life  on  the 
dubious  result  of  inquiries  .so  difficult.  And  a  man  who  thinks 
about  the  is.sue  at  all,  and  is  bent  upon  honesty,  will.  I  believe, 
incline  to  set  aside  the  whole  controversy  as  irrelevant  to  what- 
ever is  really  e.ssential  in  religion,  and  seek  elsewhere  than  in  his- 
tory the  basis  on  which  to  erect  the  fabric  of  his  belief  and  con- 
duct. He  may,  indeed,  find  a  religious  inspiration  m  the  recorded 
life  and  sayings  of  Christ.  But  the  inspiration  would  l)e  the 
same  whether  he  regarded  the  record  of  the  gospels  as  myth  or 
as  fact,  and  would  depend,  nor  on  the  existence  of  Christ,  in  the 


past  or  in  the  present,  but  on   the  conception  of  life  embodied  ia 
his  story. 

"  Such,  I  can  not  but  think,  must  be  the  ultimate  result,  on  every 
really  religious  and  candid  mind,  of  an  acceptance  of  the  scientific 
criterion  in  connection  with  the  recorded  life  of  Christ." 

Mr.  Dickinson  turns  next  to  the  consideration  of  the  second 
kind  of  truth  which  is  held  to  be  communicable  by  revelation— the 
existence  and  nature  of  God,  and  His  relation  to  the  world.  This- 
phase  of  revelation,  he  states,  can  be  conceived  only  in  one  of  two- 
ways :  either  as  an  immediate  intuition  conveyed  in  what  is  re- 
garded as  a  moment  of  supernormal  perception,  or  as  the  gradu- 
ally garnered  result  of  the  normal  experience  of  life.  Of  the 
intuition  of  the  exceptional  moment  he  writes  : 

"It  is,  of  course,  indisputable  that  such  experiences  occur,  and 
are  conceived  by  those  who  receive  them  to  be  communications  of 
absolute  truth.  The  familiar  phenomenon  of  'conversion"  is  a, 
case  in  point.  But,  for  our  present  purpose,  the  important  ques- 
tion is,  whether  the  belief  of  the  recipient  in  the  evidential  value 
of  the  experience  is  justified.  And  I  think  a  little  consideration 
will  show  that  it  is  not,  for  it  is  noticeable  that  the  truth  supposed' 
to  be  revealed  in  the  moment  of  conversion  is  commonly,  if  not 
invariably,  the  reflection  of  the  doctrine  or  theory  with  which  the 
subject,  whether  or  no  he  has  accepted  it,  has  hitherto  been  most 
familiar.  I  have  never  heard,  for  example,  of  a  case  in  which  a. 
Mohammedan  or  a  Hindu,  without  having  ever  heard  of  Chris- 
tianity, has  had  a  revelation  of  Christian  truth ;  or  even  of  a  case 
of  the  conversion  in  this  way  to  Roman  Catholicism  of  one  whO' 
has  been  brought  up  an  evangelical,  or  vice  versa.  Conversion, 
in  fact,  it  would  seem,  is  not  the  communication  of  a  new  truth; 
it  is  the  presentation  of  ideas  already  familiar,  in  such  a  way  that, 
they  are  accompanied  by  an  irresistible  certainty  that  they  are 
true.  But  this  sense  of  certainty  may  attach  to  any  kind  of  intel- 
lectual content.  If  a  man  has  been  brought  up  a  Christian,  he 
will  be  converted  to  a  belief  in  Christ.  If  he  has  been  trained  as 
a  Hindu,  he  will  receive  the  vision  of  the  Absolute,  If  he  is  op- 
timistic by  temperament,  he  will  have  a  revelation  that  the  world 
is  good;  if  pessimistic,  it  will  be  borne  in  upon  him  that  it  is  bad. 
All  of  these  revelations  can  not  be  true.  One  may  be  true  and  the 
others  false.  But  in  that  case  we  must  find  our  criterion  of  truth 
and  falsehood  somewhere  else  than  in  the  subjective  certainty  of 
the  converted  person." 

That  revelation  which  is  the  "  gradually  garnered  result  of  the 
normal  experience  of  life,"  Mr.  Dickinson  believes  to  be  only  "a 
reflection  of  the  intense  need  to  believe."  "  Here,  too,"  he  says, 
"  the  fact  that  the  belief  works  is  no  evidence  of  its  validity,  but 
only  of  its  efficacy." 

He  suggests  in  conclusion  that  revelation,  "  that  now  gives  to 
religion,  as  it  is  commonly  conceived,  a  unique  and  peculiar  place 
among  the  forms  of  human  activity,"  will  cease  to  be  regarded  as 
a  satisfactory  basis  for  religion  ;  "  for  it  will  be  increasingly  recog- 
nized not  to  be  an  avenue  to  truth," 


RELIGIOUS   NOTES. 

The  Independent,  New  York,  contrasts  the  attitudes  of  France  and  Germany 
toward  the  question  of  religious  teaching  in  the  schools :  "  While  Germany  has 
just  removed  the  last  of  I'estrictions  against  tlie  Catholics,  by  rescinding  the  law 
which  excluded  Jesuits  from  teacliing,  France  is  proposing  legislation  utterly  to 
forbid  all  teaching,  in  public  or  private  schools,  by  members  of  religious  orders. 
Germany,  more  than  half  Protestant,  can  allow  freely  what  France,  almost  wholly 
Catholic,  can  not  allow  at  all.  It  looks  strange:  it  is  wrong.  In  Germany  liberty 
of  religious  thought  feels  strong  enough  to  take  all  risks.  What  France  needs 
now  is  to  abolish  the  Concordat,  to  put  the  support  of  the  church  on  the  free-will 
of  its  members,  to  grant  full  liberty  of  teaching  to  all.  at  their  own  expense,  and 
then  let  the  best  win." 

Mr.  Eugene  Parsons,  a  writer  in  The  Homiletk  Rcvieifiox  May,  alleges  a 
decline  of  the  religious  spirit  in  the  younger  British  poets.  Not  only,  he  says, 
has  the  secular  trend  of  the  last  three  decades  checked  the  flow  of  sacred  song ;  it 
has  recorded  its  influence  in  other  fields  of  poetry  as  well.  He  cites  Kipling^'s 
verse  as  conspicuously  illustrative  of  the  trail  of  the  serpent  of  materialism.  We 
quote  as  follows  :  '•  Tersely  stated,  Kipling's  view  is  that  it'is  right  for  the  indi- 
vidual and  the  nation  to  get  and  hold  all  it  can.  With  him,  the  solidarity  of  the 
empire  is  the  main  thing,  rather  than  the  building  up  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  ;^ 
altruism  is  a  mistake,  sympathy  unwise,  and  generosity  foolish.  The  drift  of 
Tennyson's  e.xhortation  was  to  move  upward,  working  out  the  beast ;  the  effect 
of  Kipling's  is  to  keep  the  ape  and  the  tiger  alive.  If  Kipling  is  right,  then  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount  is  outgrown— it  is  a  drawback  to  the  extension  of  civiliza- 
tion." 
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FOREIGN  TOPICS. 


MODERN    MISUNDERSTANDING   OF  WAR. 

ONE  of  the  few  points  upon  which  continental  Europe  can 
agree  with  England  in  regard  to  the  present  war  is  at^orded 
by  the  possibility  that  Japan's  success  so  far  may  be  due  to  the 
"newness"  of  the  conditions  from  a  European  standpoint.  This 
seems  just  now  to  be  overlooi<ed,  thinks  the  military  expert  of  The 
U'est/fiiftster  Gazette  (London).  While  the  fundamental  principles 
of  strategy  remain  to-day  what  they  were  in  the  time  of  Hannibal, 
the  revolution  wrought  by  circumstances  makes  the  application  of 
fundamental  principles  a  task 
of  infinite  difficulty.  Twentieth- 
century  warfare  means  coopera- 
tion of  army  with  navy.  "  The 
truth  is,"  adds  the  London  Times^ 
"  that  the  phrase  '  naval  war  "  is 
in  large  measure  a  misnomer." 
It  amplifies  : 

"It  is  hardly  an  exaggeration 
to  say  that  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  a  naval  war  pure  and  simple. 
Naval  warfare  is  not  an  end,  but 
a  means,  its  paramount  object  be- 
ing to  obtain  the  command  of  the 
sea— that  is,  to  establish  the  se- 
curity of  maritime  communica- 
tions. Of  any  two  belligerents  the 
one  which  attains  this  object  can 
transport  its  troops  in  safety  to 
any  part  of  the  enemy's  territory 
and  land  them  at  his  discretion  at 
almost  any  point  he  pleases, 
whereas  the  one  which  fails  to  at- 
tain it  can  undertake  no  serious  en- 
terprise across  the  seas,  and  must, 
as  our  military  correspondent  has 
pointed  out,  remain  in  the  dark  as 
to  the  particular  part  of  the  field 
of  operations  in  which  his  adver- 
sary will  develop  his  attack.  In  other  words,  in  all  serious  cam- 
paigns which  involve  the  sea  as  a  factor  naval  and  military  opera- 
tions are  organically  associated  and  mutually  interdependent.  Na- 
val battles  in  these  days  will,  no  doubt,  be  short  affairs  enough ; 
but  a  naval  battle  involves  two  belligerents,  both  of  whom  may 
not  at  the  moment  be  equally  anxious  to  fight,  and  a  naval  battle 
alone  can  decide  no  campaign  in  which  large  military  issues  are 
involved.  Trafalgar  and  the  naval  events  which  immediately  pre- 
ceded it  undoubtedly  rendered  the  invasion  of  England  impossible, 
but  they  did  not  put  an  end  to  the  struggle  with  Napoleon,  which 
lasted  for  ten  years  longer,  and  only  terminated  at  Waterloo. 
Yet  it  would  be  very  misleading  to  say  that  after  Trafalgar  the 
war  was  no  longer  a  naval  war.  It  was  command  of  the  sea  alone 
that  secured  Wellington's  position  in  the  peninsula,  it  was  com- 
mand of  the  sea  alone  that  enabled  him  to  fight  at  Waterloo,  it 
was  command  of  the  sea  alone  that  enabled  England  to  withstand 
the  Berlin  decrees." 

The  most  important  factor  in  the  twentieth-century  art  of  war- 
fare, we  are  told  by  the  French  military  organ,  Artnde  et  Marine 
(Paris),  is  the  railroad,  which  permits  mobilization  and  concentra- 
tion with  "  overpowering  speed,"  thus  putting  an  end  to  the  deliber- 
ation of  old-fashioned  war : 

"  The  most  conspicuous  of  the  novel  characteristics  of  modern 
war,  therefore,  seems  to  be  rapidity  of  its  preliminary  operations. 

"  Next  comes  the  telegraph,  in  view  of  the  ramification  of  its 
lines. 

"  Masonry  and  armor,  whatever  may  be  the  intrinsic  value 
ascribed  to  permanent  fortifications,  have  given  to  the  latter,  it 
can  not  be  denied,  such  capacity  for  resistance  that  artillery',  to 
reduce  it,  must  not  only  be  employed  to  a  greater  extent,  but  must 
also,  from  the  outset,  increase  the  effectiveness  of  its  means— that 


is,  must  move  its  material  of  attack.  Here,  again,  railroads,  built 
or  to  be  built,  will  come  in,  since  they  are  indispensable  in  the 
transportation  of  guns  and  projectiles. 

"  Smokeless  powder  renders  the  movement  of  cavalry  extremely 
difficult,  the  moment,  at  any  rate,  that  cavalr\'  draws  near  to  bodies 
of  infantry.  Infantry  may  be  concealed  behind  ^the  slightest  ob- 
stacle. The  bullets  of  the  infantry  can  reach  the  cavalrj-  without 
enabling  the  latter  to  detect  whence  the  fire  comes.  Thus  explora- 
tion at  close  range  and  examination  of  the  field  of  battle  present 
increasing  difficulty." 

Humanitarians  will  strive  to  banish  war  as  unworthy  of  the 
twentieth  century,  says  this  authority,  approaching  another  branch 
of  its  subject,  but  those  efforts  are  doomed  to  failure  from  the 

very  nature  of  the  case  : 


Russi.^N  Be.'^r  Kslily) 


A  STRATEGIST 

"  Running  away  ? 


"  Haunted  by  ideas  more  gener- 
ous than  practical,  a  social  school 
which  has  adepts  in  all  lands, 
.soothes  itself  with  the  beautiful 
dream  of  general  peace.  Dis- 
armament and  arbitration  are  the 
catch-words  fondly  repeated  in  a 
special  press  and  a  special  liter- 
ature. But  the  facts  of  all  ages 
and  the  life  of  all  mankind  belie 
at  every  step  the  possibility  of 
such  a  universal  accord.  If  such 
a  Utopia  were  confined  within  the 
domain  of  philosophy,  the  evil 
would  be  of  little  importance. 
But  the  ambitious  who  thrive  up- 
on it  and  the  simple-minded  who 
are  deceived,  destroy,  by  their 
repudiation  of  war,  that  spirit  of 
discipline  and  of  subordination 
which  is  its  first  element. 

"It  is  an  incontestable  fact 
that  nothing  repels  from  the  mili- 
tary life  so  much  as  obligatory 
service.  Experience  amply  de- 
monstrates it.  Nor  is  there  oc- 
casion for  great  surprise.  The 
monotony  of  garrison  service 
does  not  dispose  the  mind  to  lofty 
speculations.  The  intellectuals — and  how  many  to-day  are  proud 
of  being  intellectual ! — find  garrison  life  bare.  Yet  it  is  an  intellec- 
tuality of  slight  range  which  can  not  discern  the  element  of  gran- 
deur in  military  service. 

"Is  it  necessary  to  add  that  the  ease  of  material  existence,  the 
extension  of  well-being,  the  comfort  of  assured  existence,  the  ideal 
confined  to  the  one  conception  of  buying  cheap  and  selling  at  a 
profit,  lead  to  terrified  contemplation  of  a  war  which  would  disturb 
such  quietude  ? " 

However,  the  present  war  will  wake  the  world  up,  according  to 
the  military  expert  of  the  Freiitdenblatt  (Vienna),  who  thinks  that 
the  extremely  sanguinary  character  of  modern  battle  will  prove  a 
revelation  to  our  age.  He  predicts  that  the  struggle  between 
Russia  and  Japan  will  turn  out  to  be  one  of  the  bloodiest  wars  in 
history. — Translations  tnade  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


Not  a  bit  of  it !     I'm  luring 
—Punch  (London). 


JAPAN'S  GENERALS  ABANDON  A  NAPOLEONIC 

PRINCIPLE. 

AMAZEMENT  fills  more  than  one  European  military  expert 
at  the  division  of  her  land  forces  in  which  Japan  so  boldly 
indulges.  Such  a  departure  from  an  elementary  Napoleonic  prin- 
ciple, according  to  the  strategists  of  the  Paris  Gaulois  and  Figaro, 
is  the  more  surprising  because  the  Japanese  army  has  been  taught 
by  its  German  and  P'rench  mentors  to  regard  Napoleon's  authority 
as  pontifical  in  all  that  relates  to  strategy  and  tactics.  If  we  are 
to  credit  the  theory  upon  which  continental  European  experts  now 
criticize  the  Japanese  movement  against  Kuropatkin,  General 
Kuroki  has  gone  back  to  the  eighteenth-century  art  of  war  which 
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the  Italian  campaign  of  the  great  Corsican  rendered  obsolete. 
The  old  theor}-  was  to  catch  tlie  enemy  in  a  trap  by  moving  upon 
him  from  various  points  of  the  compass.  Napoleon  met  this  by 
drawing  all  his  forces  together  and  1  eating  the  enemy  in  detail. 
He  dreaded  all  division  of  forces.  Tlie  A'eue  Freft'  /'/rsse  {\"\- 
enna)  applies  the  Napo- 
leonic theory  to  the  Jap- 
anese operations  as  fol- 
lows : 

"  According  to  the  ap- 
proved principles  of 
modern  strategy,  as  re- 
peatedly practised  by 
the  first  Napoleon,  a 
general  on  the  defensive, 
in  case  several  bodies 
of  the  enemy  close  in 
upon  him  from  different 
directions,  must  hurl 
himself  against  the 
strongest  of  the  oncom 
ing  armies  and  endea\or 
to  beat  it.  If  he  can 
beat  it,  the  remaining 
bodies  of  the  enemy  will 
willingly  retreat.  If  they 
do  not  retreat,  the  gen 
eral  on  the  defensive, 
who  operates  on  interior 

lines,  has  merely  to  make  hasty  marclies  upon  the  nearest  body 
of  the  foe  and  beat  it.  If  the  separate  oncoming  bodies  of  the 
enemy  are  equally  strong,  strategic  theory  requires  that  the  force 
which  is  in  the  most  difficult  situation,  as  regards  protection 
of  flank  or  rear,  or  else  the  force  that  is  nearest,  must  first  be 
beaten." 

The  Napoleonic  principle  can  not  be  applied  blindly,  adds  the 
Austrian  daily.  It  reminds  us  that  in  Europe  there  e.xists  a  net 
of  communications  affording  immense  opportunities  to  a  general 
operating  on  interior  lines  ;  whereas  in  the  Far  East  (.General  Kuro- 
patkin  has  no  means  of  making  the  rapid  movements  required.  It 
also  thinks  "  the  circumspection  of  the  Russian  commander."  in 
spite  of  the  chance  given  him.  to  be  a  new  proof  of  Russia's  un- 
prepared condition  for  the  campaign.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
check  to  Japan's  military  operations  in  Manchuria  is  attributed  in 
the  Gaulois  (Paris)  to  General  Kuropatkin's  military  capacity. 
He  detected  Japan's  error  in  strategy  and  prepared  with  such  en- 
ergy to  take  advantage  of  it  that  General  Kuroki  withdrew  the  out- 
lying divisions  from  their  peril. —  Translations  made  for  The 
LiTF.KARV  Digest. 


AHKeil     ol     A     lllill   \.N    MliNASrERV. 


He  is  one  of  the  few  members  of  the  hierarchy  who  are  friendly  to  Colonel  Vounghusband. 
The  Chinese  grandee  at  the  spectators  left  represents,  it  is  said,  the  amban,  or  diplomatic  envoy 
from  Pekin. 


COLONEL   VOUNGHUSBAND   CLIMBS   IVIORE 

WALLS. 

/\  (IAIN  and  again  have  those  Tibetans  who  oppose  the  ad- 
^*^  vance  of  Colonel  Younghusband's  mission  to  the  Grand 
Lama  built  walls  in  the  path  of  the  British.     The  colonel  manages 

to  get  over  these  stone 
obstacles  without  much 
difficulty,  thanks  to  the 
Tibetan  habit  of  fleeing 
from  a  crisis.  The  Lon- 
don Mail  and  the  Lon- 
don Standard  zre  alike  at 
a  loss  to  account  for  such 
tactics,  since  the  walls 
are  in  every  case  well 
built  and  would  afford 
facilities  for  long  and 
determined  resistance. 
The  English  conclusion 
is  that  cowardice  is  the 
foundation  of  Tibetan 
character.  The  London 
Times  advocates  pro- 
ceeding to  the  last  ex- 
tremitj' : 

"  After  the  experiences 
of  the  mission  thus  far, 
it  is  no  exaggerated  pessimism  to  be  prepared  for  absolute  recal- 
citrance on  the  part  of  the  Dalai  Lama  and  his  advisers.  They 
may  learn  wisdom  in  time,  but  it  is  much  more  likely  they  will  not ; 
and  what  we  then  have  to  consider  is  the  position  of  the  mission 
and  the  means  at  its  disposal  for  attaining  our  objects.  We  have 
come  a  considerable  way  into  Tibet,  but  we  have  no  desire  to 
proceed  farther  unless  such  a  measure  is  forced  on  us.  Manifestly, 
however,  we  can  not  withdraw  leaving  our  objects  unachieved  and 
having  incurred  the  expense  and  enormous  difficulties  of  the  ex- 
pedition for  nothing.  We  require  a  satisfactory  settlement,  and 
we  must  take  all  reasonable  means  to  secure  it. 

"The  aggravating  feature  in  the  situation  is  that  it  is  nothing 
but  the  obstinate  arrogance  of  the  Lamas  which  places  such  a  set- 
tlement for  the  present  out  of  reach.  The  lay  population  frankly 
welcome  us — in  fact,  at  this  moment  they  are  fraternizing  witli  our 
soldiers  in  the  camp  outside  Gyangtse  as  if  they  had  known  them 
all  their  lives :  the  local  market  has  been  removed  thither  from  the 
town ;  the  country  people  bring  in  their  produce  daily,  and,  as 
Colonel  Younghusband  observed  in  one  of  his  despatches,  sharp 
Tibetan  traders  haggle  with'  Sikhs  and  Gurkhas  over  their  goods 
and  fearlessly  charge  them  exorbitant  prices.     Nor,  on  the  whole, 


SOLUIERS  IN  THE  YOUNGHUSBAND   ESCORT. 

They  have  been  recniited  mainly  from  the  frontier  nations  of  India  and  are  not 
all  flighting  men.  Many  of  them,  according  to  one  authority,  have  Ijeeii  blessed  by 
the  Buddhist  Archbishop  of  their  diocese  in  order  to  influence  the  natives  of  Tibet. 


Nl'NS  IN  THE  TALSTANV  CONVENT. 

These  women  liave  made  vows  of  renunciation  of  the  world  so  binding  that 
tliey  may  not.  it  is  said,  leave  their  nunnery  except  on  a  pilgrimage  to  the  shrine 
near  Lhasa. 
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have  the  officials  representative  of  the  lay  population  shown  them- 
selves less  well  disposed 

"  We  can  not  afford  to  risk  another  winter  of  inaction  in  Tibet. 
The  difficulties  incident  to  transport  and  communications  will 
probably  endure.  It  is  essential  that  the  problem  should  be  care- 
fully examined  while  there  is  still  time  before  us:  for  any  misad- 
venture so  close  to  India  and  in  the  midst  of  this  uncivilized 
people  is  no  more  to  be  thought  of  than  withdrawal  without  having 
accomplished  the  purpose  of  the  mission." 

At  last  accounts  the  colonel  had  a  peculiarly  formidable  wall  in 
front  of  him,  and  the  Tibetans  were  in  force 
behind  it,  opening  fire  upon  every  British  uni- 
form within  range.  The  Kreuz  Zeitioig  {V>ex- 
lin)  is  unable  to  see  that  willingness  to  sell 
goods  at  exorbitant  prices  proves  a  friendly 
disposition  in  the  natives,  and  the  Paris 
Temps  indulges  in  these  mocking  reflections  : 

"  The  English  expedition  to  Tibet  presents 
a  mixed  character  that  is  sufficiendy  extraor- 
dinary. It  is  wholly  peaceful  in  so  far  as 
Colonel  Younghusband  is  an  ambassador  ac- 
credited to  the  Tibetan  Government.  It  is 
wholly  military  in  so  far  as  General  Macdon- 
aid  commands  a  small  body  of  troops  intended 
to  force  an  entry  into  the  country-. 

"It  can  be  understood  that  this  dualism, 
slightly  abnormal,  disconcerts  and  embarras- 
ses the  Lamas.  Even  politicians  better  in- 
formed, even  men  less  pent  up  within  the 
narrow  life  of  monasteries,  in  the  sterile  con- 
templation of  mystic  nothingness  and  in  the 
spinning  of  prayer-wheels,  would  in  such  a 
case  likewise  lose  their  Latin — or  their  S2in- 
%Qx\\."—Translatio7is  jnadc  for  The  Liter- 
ary Digest. 


BRITISH    ANXIETIES    OVER    THE 
WAR. 

AMONG  the  numerous  notabilities  to 
whom  the  Czar  has  granted  an  inter- 
view recently  is  Mr.Henr>-  Norman.  M.P..and 
if  we  are  to  be  guided  by  the  opinion  of  the 
London  Times,  some  important  exchanges  of 
view  occurred.  One  result  of  the  interview 
was  the  appearance  of  a  long  communication 
in  the  British  daily  from  Mr.  Norman.  The 
letter  is  attracting  wide  attention,  for  it  says,  among  other  things  : 

"It  can  not  be  realized  too  soon  that  the  war  can  have  but  one 
ending.  It  is  out  of  the  question  for  Russia  to  be  defeated  by 
Japan.  Such  a  defeat  would  be  the  destruction  of  Russian  pres- 
tige for  generations  ;  it  would  be  a  national  humiliation  too  colossal 
to  be  even  thought  of  by  Russia.  If  the  war  must  endure  for 
years,  if  the  last  Russian  regiment  must  be  mobilized,  if  the  last 
ruble  must  be  spent,  if  even  vast  international  complications  must 
be  faced,  and  whatever  losses  or  sacrifices  must  still  be  suffered, 
the  end  will  be  the  same.  Russia  can  not  and  will  not  accept  such 
a  defeat.  Let  any  Englishman  reflect  what  would  be  his  attitude 
under  corresponding  circumstances  in  his  own  country-. 

"  The  statesmen  of  Japan  should  have  thought  of  this  before 
they  declared  war.  It  seems  inconceivable,  indeed,  that  .so  ob- 
vious a  fact  should  have  escaped  their  recognition,  and.  therefore, 
it  is  probably  more  correct  to  assume  that  they  counted  upon  de- 
feating Russia  up  to  a  certain  point,  and  then  inducing  other 
Powers  to  intervene  to  complete  their  victont-  and  Russia's  defeat. 
If  so,  however,  the  calculation  was  no  less  baseless,  but  it  will 
produce  the  delicate  and  perilous  situation  [a  demand  for  interven- 
tion] to  which  I  have  already  alluded. 

"  The  suggestion  of  intervention  may  arise  at  several  points.  I 
take  first  the  supposition  most  favorable  to  Japan. 

"  If  Japan  should  have  further  successes  at  sea.  if  Port  .Arthur 
should  fall,  if  victory  at  the  outset  should  attend  Japanese  arms  on 
land,  if  she  should  become  temporarily  mistress  of  a  large  part  of 


Manchuria,  then  it  is  probable  that  Japan  would  offer  to  cede 
Manchuria  to  China  on  the  condition  of  the  Powers  guaranteeing 
the  integrity  of  China  and  stopping  the  war.  A  plea  for  interven- 
tion under  these  circumstances  would  evoke  sympathy  from  many 
people  both  in  England  and  America  who  had  not  considered  the 
matter  in  its  broader  aspects. 

"Alternatively,  let  us  suppose  the  course  of  events  most  favor- 
able to  Russia — namely,  that  the  chapter  of  her  misfortunes  is  at 
an  end.  that  Port  Arthur  holds  out,  that  General  Kuropatkin  first 
repulses  the  coming  Japanese  attack  and  then  successfully  assumes 
the  offensive,  and  that  a  powerful  Russian  fleet  sails  eastward  two 
months  hence  with  good  prospects  of  revers- 
ing the  present  naval  situation  and  rendering 
it  possible  for  General  Kuropatkin  to  continue 
his  advance  to  Japan  itself.  Lender  these 
circumstances,  again,  intervention  would  un- 
doubtedly be  sought,  both  by  Japan  and  by 
her  friends  in  England  and  the  United  States. 
"  Or.  finally,  suppose  that  without  immedi- 
ate decisive  victories  on  either  side  it  becomes 
evident  after  a  while  that  Japan  has  shot  her 
bolt,  that  she  can  not  find  either  men  enough 
or  money  enough  to  continue  the  struggle  in- 
definitely, and  that  the  greater  staying  power 
of  Russia  renders  a  Russian  victory  ultimately 
assured.  L-nder  these  conditions,  too,  it  is 
certain  that  a  call  for  intervention  would 
arise. 

"It  seems  clear,  therefore,  that,  whatever 
may  happen,  the  intervention  of  the  Powers 
will  be  sought,  and  it  is  certain  that  England 
and  the  United  States  will  be  expected  to 
take  the  lead  in  proposing  or  enforcing  it— the 
former  because  of  her  alliance  with  Japan, 
the  latter  because  of  her  loudly  expressed 
sympathy  with  Japan  and  her  great  future 
commercial  interests  in  the  Far  East. 

"  Now  it  may  be  stated  without  hesitation 
that  Russia  will  not  accept  intervention  in 
any  shape  or  form,  and  that  until  she  is  vic- 
torious she  would  regard  anything  beyond  tlie 
mere  offer  of  mediation,  which  she  would  po- 
litely decline,  as  an  unfriendly  act,  and  would 
at  once  direct  her  own  course  accordingly. 
What,  then,  would  be  the  position  of  England  ? 
The  answer  is  easy  :  she  would  stand  alone, 
face  to  face  with  Russia,  with  the  direct  pos- 
sibility of  war  under  conditions  where  there 
would  be  practically  nothing  for  her  navy  to 
do." 


COLONEL  YOUNGHUSB.A.ND 


Commenting  editorially  upon  this  utterance, 
the  London  Times  reminds  us  that  Mr.  Norman  has  still  fresh  in 
his  mind  the  impressions  created  by  the  conversation  with  the 
Czar.  But  the  London  \ews  and  the  London  St.  James's  Gazette 
think  Mr.  Norman  has  not  overstated  the  possibilities.  "We 
agree  with  Mr.  Norman  in  thinking  the  outlook  one  which  de- 
mands the  greatest  possible  circumspection  on  the  part  of  Great 
Britain."  adds  the  London  Spectator;  yet  it  is  not  entirely  con- 
vinced by  his  forecasts.  In  the  abstract  his  view  is  sound,  since 
theoretically  Russia  can  not  permit  herself  to  be  ultimately  de- 
feated by  Japan.  .Mr.  Norman,  however,  has  overlooked  pos- 
sibilities which  The  Spectator  \\\\x%^\3Xt.%: 

"We  are  still  unable  to  feel  certain  that  things  must  go  as  Mr. 
Norman  predicts.  We  think  it  likely,  but  not  certain.  Our  reason 
for  doubt  is  the  fact  that  the  prediction  of  ultimate  Russian  vic- 
tory is  based  on  the  assumption  that  all  the  conditions  will  remain 
as  they  are  now.  But  can  we  feel  sure  that  all  the  conditions  will 
remain  stable  during  the  next  few  years?  We  do  not  consider  any 
immediate  political  revolution  to  be  at  all  likely  in  Russia;  but  is 
it  certain  that  no  political  changes  will  take  place .''  An  outbreak 
of  rural  discontent  on  a  great  scale,  induced  by  bad  seasons  or 
high  taxes,  an  attempt  at  revolt  in  some  of  the  discontented  prov- 
inces of  the  empire,  the  rise  of  a  Mullah  among  the  Mohammedan 
tribes  of  Central  Asia,  a  wave  of  discontent  among  the  soldiers — 
any  one  of  these,  or  some  similar  but  now  entirely  unforeseen 
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incident,  might  greatly  modify  tlie  course  of  events.  Again,  any 
great  change  in  the  near  East  might  exercise  a  momentous  influence 
on  the  war.  Suppose  that  the  Sultan  were  to  die  and  the  Turkish 
Empire  to  be  thrown  into  confusion.  .  .  . 

We  do  not,  of  course,  suggest  for  a  moment  that  such  happen- 
ings as  those  just  set  forth  are  imminent.  We  merely  use  them 
to  show  how  certain  circumstances  by  no  means  impossible  in 
themselves  can  be  thought  of  which  would  prevent  Mr.  Norman's 
logical  conclusion  of  the  war." 


FRANCE    PROVOKED    INTO    A    RUPTURE   WITH 

THE   VATICAN. 

BETWEEN  the  Vatican  and  the  French  republic  the  mutual 
animosities  of  five  anticlerical  years  culminated  in  a  rupture 
of  diplomatic  relations  last  Saturday.  Just  a  week  before  the 
strain  had  reached  this  breaking  point,  the  Neue  F?-eie  Fresse  (Vi- 
enna) was  impelled  to  assert  that  the  Concordat  is,  to  all  intents 
and  purposes,  dead.  That  centenarian  pact  between  church  and 
state  may  eke  oyt  a  precarious  Hvelihood  on  paper,  but  the  Aus- 
trian daily  remains  convinced  that  a  fatal  blow  was  dealt  it  by  the 
Pope  himself  when  he  distributed  through  his  nuncios  an  uncom- 
promising protest  against  President  Loubet"s  recent  visit  to  the 
King  of  Italy  in  Rome.  There  is  possibly  some  mystery  about 
this  exciting  document,  for  its  text  is  a  matter  of  dispute,  and 
every  summary  of  its  contents  in  both  clerical  and  anticlerical  or- 
gans has  been  pronounced  "  inexact."  Nevertheless,  the  Pope 
does  seem  to  have  declared  that  the  President's  appearance  in  the 
eternal  city  was,  in  the  circumstances,  a  violation  of  the  rights  of 
the  Holy  See.  The  historical  side  of  the  subject  was  then  dealt 
with  in  a  temper  which  the  Paris  Temps  styles  "  offensive."  The 
government  in  Paris  refused  point  blank  to  receive  the  protest, 
and  the  French  representative  at  the  Vatican  was  instructed  to  say 
to  the  Cardinal  Secretary  of  State  things  which  it  gratifies  the  an- 
ticlerical Actioji  (Paris)  to  surmise  were  painful  to  that  young  ec- 
clesiastic. Yet  this  was  only  a  beginning.  The  end  came  with 
the  appearance  in Hitmanif^ (P2.v\?,).  anew  Socialist  organ  inspired 
by  M.  Jaures,  of  what  purported  to  be  the  correct  text  of  the  papal 
protest  as  sent  to  Berlin.  That  text  contained  a  minator>'  refer- 
ence to  the  consequences,  should  any  Roman  Catholic  nder  follow 
in  the  footsteps  of  President  Loubet.  This  brought  the  French 
ambassador  at  the  Vatican  on  a  final  visit  to  the  Cardinal  Secre- 
tary of  State.  The  Osservatore  Romano^  the  papal  organ,  warns 
us  that  anticlerical  accounts  of  conversations  between  the  cardinal 
and  the  French  diplomatist  are  "  inexact "  in  "  form  and  substance." 

The  French  attitude  has  been  decidedly  stiffened,  in  the  opinion 
of  such  lookers-on  as  the  London  Times  and  the  Hatnbwger 
jVachrichten^  by  sweeping  anticlerical  victories  in  the  communal 
elections  throughout  the  countr}'.  The  anticlerical  combination 
has  even  captured  the  municipal  governing  body  of  Paris  by  a 
clear  majority,  "  and  Paris,"  remarks  the  Naviburger  A'achrich- 
ien,  "  has  been  a  stronghold  of  clericalism."  The  clerical  Gaulois 
(Pari.s)  does  not  admit  that  the  communal  elections  have  strength- 
ened the  ministry,  but  we  find  the  A'ene  Freie  Fresse  (Vienna)  and 
the  London  Fwies  agreeing  that  Premier  Combes  has  carried  all 
before  him. 

But  to  go  back  to  the  Pope's  protest.  That  document  has  driven 
the  Paris  Temps,  at  least  temporarily,  into  the  anticlerical  camp. 
The  semiofficial  P>ench  daily  has  created  a  sensation,  not  only  by 
its  denunciation  of  the  Vatican's  attitude,  but  by  printing  some- 
thing very  like  a  personal  attack  upon  PiusX.  It  assures  the  Pon- 
tiff that  Cardinal  Rampolla  would  have  made  a  wiser  Pope  than 
himself  and  that  he  was  elected  by  a  process  of  elimination  through 
Austria  at  the  dictation  of  Cermany.  The  French  organ  is  con- 
jectured to  be  smarting,  here,  at  insinuations  in  the  London  Times 
that  Emperor  William  was  shown  the  \'atican  protest  before  its 
transmission  to  Paris.  Says  the  Temps,  among  many  other 
things : 


"  That  the  Holy  Father  should  wish  to  keep  up  his  pretensions 
— which  he  calls  his  '  rights  ' — to  Rome,  concerns  himself,  and  is 
inoffensive.  But  he  could  imagine  nothing  more  awkward  and 
more  inopportune  than  this  protest  against  the  visit  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  republic.  Another,  in  the  place  of  Pius  X.,  a  pon- 
tiff more  subtle,  more  wise,  more  profound — for  fineness  of  proce- 
dure does  not  exclude  largeness  of  general  view — another,  we 
say.  would  easily  have  found  a  more  fitting  opportunity  in  an  ency- 
clical, or  in  a  letter,  or  in  an  allocution  to  the  cardinals,  to  renew, 
if  such  were  his  good  pleasure,  the  expression  of  incurable  regrets 
for  the  loss  of  the  temporal  power.  But  such  another  would  cer- 
tainly have  avoided  involving  France  in  the  incident. 

"  We  have  received  the  visit  from  Italy  and  we  have  returned 
that  visit.  Our  own  visit  could  take  place  only  in  Rome.  Was  it 
possible  to  think  of  any  roundabout  way,  in  order  not  to  insult  the 
Pope,  without  at  the  same  time  insulting  the  King  of  Italy  and  the 
Italian  nation?  No.  If  President  Loubet  had  requested  the  Vati- 
can that  he  might  be  received  under  the  same  conditions  as  the 
German  Emperor,  for  instance,  the  Holy  See  would  not  have  con- 
sented. We  have  proof  of  this,  since  the  Emperor  Francis  Jo- 
seph has  for  a  long  time  refrained  from  going  to  Rome.  There 
would  not  have  been  granted  to  President  Loubet,  head  of  a  Cath- 
olic nation,  what  had  been  denied  Emperor  Francis  Joseph. 
What,  then,  remained  to  the  President  of  the  republic?  To  re- 
frain from  going  to  Rome,  following  the  example  of  the  Emperor 
of  Austria?  To  offer  a  gratuitous  insult  to  Italy?  To  imitate  the 
Austrian  error  with  this  aggravation  of  an  instructive  example  un- 
der our  eyes?  If  the  Holy  See  expected  this  of  us,  it  singularly 
deceived  itself.  It  would  not  have  obtained  such  a  thing  from  a 
monarchy." 

All  this,  be  it  remembered,  proceeds  from  the  authorized  organ 
of  the  French  Foreign  Office,  presided  over  by  M.  Delcass^,  who 
for  years  has  been  held  up  to  anticlerical  execration  as  the  friend 
of  Vatican  policy.  This  circumstance  explains  the  anticipation 
of  German  and  English  dailies  that  M.  Delcassd's  mitigating  in- 
fluence will  not  henceforth  be  favorable  to  Rome  in  the  coming 
struggle  over  the  Concordat.     To  resume  our  quotation : 

"There  would  have  been  but  one  way  to  avoid  difficulty.  That 
would  have  been  (to  go  back  to  the  beginning)  not  to  have  engaged 
ourselves  in  the  policy  of  reconciliation  with  Italy,  of  which  the 
exchange  of  royal  and  presidential  visits  was  the  natural  conse- 
cration and  the  necessary  crown.  Hence,  when  the  question  is 
looked  at  closely,  it  is  brought  down  to  this  alternative  :  either  to 
cause  annoyance  to  the  Pope,  or  else  to  renounce  a  whole  line  of 
foreign  policy  maturely  considered  and  desired.  If  the  people  who 
direct  the  Holy  See  had  been  better  advised  or  more  resigned, 
they  would  not  put  such  questions  even  to  Catholic  conscicnct  s, 
when  those  consciences  are  French.  To  put  into  the  balance  the 
temporal  interests  of  the  church,  its  regrets  for  the  past,  all  that, 
in  the  Catholic  institution,  has  but  little  hold  upon  belief,  and — if 
one  may  so  speak — upon  the  essentials  of  dogma  and  faith,  in 
short,  to  place  the  personal  policy  of  the  church  (which  does  not 
affect  the  essential  basis  of  religion)  against  the  policy  of  France 
^what  error  and  what  imprudence  !  How  can  reasonable  men, 
even  Catholics,  be  asked  to  sacrifice  everything  to  a  matter  of  form 
and  to  forget  that  they  are  French,  not  for  the  purpose  of  remem- 
bering that  they  are  Catholics  but  in  order  to  show  that  they  are 
good  papists? 

"We  are  involved,  rightly  or  wrongly,  in  a  foreign  policy  in 
which  we  have  entire  confidence  as  regards  our  future  and  the  de- 
velopment of  our  moral  and  material  interests.  For  a  step  which 
displeases  him  the  Pope  would  ask  us  to  renounce  all  our  hopes 
and  all  our  most  patiently  prepared  efforts.  That  does  not  stand 
a  moment's  examination.  In  the  days  when  France  loved  to  pro- 
claim herself  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  church,  her  ver>'  Christian 
king  would  have  thought  that  a  good  mother  does  not  ask  her 
daughter  to  immolate  herself  or  at  least  to  renounce  all  individual- 
ity. And  to-day  more  than  ever  we  ought  to  be  the  sole  judges  of 
our  foreign  policy. 

"  It  is  very  regrettable  that  the  Holy  See  did  not  reflect  upon  all 
these  considerations.  It  is  very  regrettable.  But  for  the  sake  of 
saying  all  that  we  think,  we  will  add  that  it  is  not  very  surprising. 
To  smooth  the  present  difficulties  between  the  church  and  the 
French  republic,  Pius  X.  was  certainly  not  the  best  equipped  of 
the  cardinals.  The  fact  has  become  evident  since  his  accession." 
—  Translations  made  for  Tnv.  Literary  Digest. 
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NOTABLE    BOOKS    OF    THE    DAY. 


A   JOLLY    BOOK   ON    BABY-RAISING. 


The  Memoirs  of  a  Baby.     By  Josephine   Daskam. 
S1.50.    Harper  &  Brothers. 


Clotli.  271  pp.     Price, 


THE  latest  book  from  Miss  Daskam — one  might  say  Miss  Daskam's 
/as^  book,  since  she  is  now  Mrs.  Bacon — is  almost  as  amusing  as 
she  intended  it  to  be.  It  is  clever  guying  of  elaborate  theories 
and  directions  for  rearing  an  infant,  the  "  Vade  Mecums"  which  are  to 
guide  those  who  must  shape  the  plastic  morsel  into  correct  humanity. 
To  enhance  the  absurdity  of  the  thing,  the  one  who  applies  science  to 
the  baby's  rearing  in  this  case  is  the  spinster  great-aunt  of  the  distin- 
guished infant. 

Miss  Daskam's  humor  is  as  genial  and  cri.sp  as  ever,  and  altho  at 
times  there  is  a  slight  straining  for  "funny  things,"  yet  this  delicious 
history  is  unwearyingly  beguiling.  Susy,  the  baby's  mamma,  does  not 
take  him  quite  as  seriously  as  a  little  girl  does  her  first  doll ;  but  she 
has  more  proprietary  feeling  in  him.  She  is  a  vivacious,  pretty,  •■  sweet 
young  thing,"  who  is  awfully  fond  of  baby's  father.  Tom  is  a  breezy 
young  husband,  who  doesn't  take  "  Binks  "  seriously  at  all,  and  is  very 
fond  of  jollying  "  Toots,"  his  pet  name  for  Binks's  mamma. 

So  Miss  Wilbour,  the  great-aunt,  has  plenty  of  work  cut  out  for  her 
in  seeing  that  the  "  parlous  child  "  does  not  have  his  being  for  a  minute 
except  as  science  prescribes.  Things  began  when  "Binks''  was  in 
petto;  for  she  would  then  read  to  Susy  works  of  poetic  or  elevating 
trend  and  with  a  musical  lilt.  Miss  Wilbour,  never  having  been  a  mother 
herself,  was  not  above  qualifying  for  infant  culture  by  strict  study  of  a 
periodical  called  The  Yonng  Mother^  which  she  held  in  terrorcin  over 
the  heads  of  the  giddy  authors  of  "  Binks."  She  also  gets  a  charming 
lady  violinist  to  come  a-ul  play  to  Susy  in  this  preparatory  stage,  and 
introduces  into  her  btrdr.'om  statues  of  Mercury  and  Apollo  !    But  the 

former  makes  Susy  weep  and  the 
latter  gets  on  her  nerves.  That  is  the 
kind  of  irresponsive  subject  she  is. 

In  spite  of  such  bookish  vigilance 
and  such  ignorant  parental  love,  the 
infant  thrives  triumphantly,  and, 
greatly  to  Susy's  amusement,  proves 
a  knock-down  argument  to  the  most 
dogmatic  statements  of  The  Young 
Mother  and  "  The  Babe  :  His  Care 
and  Training." 

The  first  word  which  the  subject 
(meaning  "Binks")  shall  utter  is 
supposed  to  be  so  enormously  indica- 
tive of  all  sorts  of  future  things  in 
character  that  it  is  watched  for  with 
feverish  impatience  by  .A.unt  Emma. 
"  Binks."  on  the  principle  that  "  the 
watched  pot  never  boils,"  remains 
silent  long  past  the  period  when  he 
should,  by  every  theory,  have  let  fall 
his  virgin  word.  When  he  does  get  around  to  it,  he  makes  up  for  the 
delay  by  the  drastic  force  of  his  monosyllable,  and  even  Aunt  Emma 
is  willing  to  drop  cartloads  of  theory,  after  that  !  The  reader's  profit 
and  enjoyment  from  this  first  lapse  of  speech  on  "Binks'  "  part  shall  not 
be  diminished  by  any  further  announcement  of  it. 

Goaded  by  the  flummery  in  some  of  the  literature  on  child  culture 
and  development,  Mr.  Thomas  Wilbour,  the  irresponsible  father  of 
"  Binks,"  prepares  elaborate  comments  of  his  own  on  that  young  gen- 
tleman's progress  which  are  the  best  guying  in  the  world. 

The  last  touch  is  very  human.  The  new  baby  has  come,  and  "  Binks'  " 
nose  is  out  of  joint.  It  is  hard.  A  tear  comes,  and  a  little  sniveling 
gulp  from  the  small  boy  in  knickerbockers.  Aunt  Emma  beholds  it  and 
is  touched.  He  is  her  baby.  She  may  easily  doubt  whether  theory 
will  be  permitted  such  latitude  of  "  trying  it  on  "  with  the  second  one. 
"  Martin  !  O  Martin  ! "  she  exclaimed  with  a  sort  of  sob.  "  Don't  you 
mind,  darling,  don't  you  mind  !  You  are  Aunt  Emma's  own  baby — you 
shall  always  be  !  Always  !  You  shall  be  my  baby  !  "  He  struggled 
from  her  arms  and  dashed  the  tears  from  his  eyes.  His  hands  slipped 
into  the  pockets  of  his  ridiculous  trousers  unconsciously.  "  Pooh  !  "  he 
«aid,  catching  his  father's  eye  defiantly.  "  pooh  !  I'm  not,  either.  I'm 
not  anybody's  baby.     That's  a  baby.     Tvi  a  boy  !  " 


JOSEPHINE  DODGE  DASK.-\M. 


SCIENTIFIC    PROPHECY. 


Mankind  in  the  Making.     By  H. 
$1.50  net.    Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 


ti.   Wells.      Cloth,   pp.   ix— 400.      Price, 


MR.  WELLS  belongs  to  the  small  class  of  what  might  be  called 
scientific  prophets — that  is,  persons  who  view  the  future  as  de- 
termined by  certain  causal  principles  of  the  present.    One  way 
or  another  he  has  frequently  applied  his  very  vivid  and  often  weird 
imagination  to  this  conception,  as,  for  instance,  in  his  first  and  perhaps 
most  brilliant  work,  "  The  Time  Machine,"  and  in  his  "  War  of  the 


Worlds."  Besides  this,  he  has  written  a  volume  of  "Anticipations,' 
which  is  the  forerunner  of  the  present  work.  In  this  volume  he  at- 
tempted to  trace  out  the  influence  of  the  changes  in  method  of  transit, 
which  are  clearly  rapidly  approaching  in  the  civilized  world,  and  inci- 
dentally dealt  with  the  social  changes 
due  to  the  rise  of  a  class  of  stock- 
holders who  "toil  not,  neither  do 
they  spin."  In  his  present  work  he 
continues  this  line  of  investigation, 
centering  his  thought  on  what  Mr. 
Francis  Galton  calls  eugenics,  or  what 
might  be  called  more  coarsely  man- 
breeding. 

Mr.  Wells  regards  the  central  factor 
of  life  as  reproduction,  and  the  need 
of  sane  and  healthy  conditions  for 
this  forms  a  large  part  of  his  farrago. 
Incidentally,  however,  he  deals  with 
the  defects  of  Anglo-Saxon  education 
and  even  civilization.  He  has  certain 
suggestions  to  make  with  regard  to 
the  due  honor  to  be  paid  to  the  ca- 
pable, and  suggests  that  election  by 
jury  should  replace  manhood  suf- 
frage.    One  of  the  most  striking  of 

his  chapters  is  devoted  to  what  he  calls  the  cultivation  of  the  imagina- 
tion— that  is,  the  sex  problem — on  which  he  is  both  more  frank  and  more 
reticent  than  might  have  been  expected.  His  chief  suggestion  is  the 
need  of  knowledge  for  the  young  which  would  often  prevent  dire 
tragedies.  Toward  the  end  of  his  work  he  has  some  ingenious  sugges- 
tions as  to  treatment  of  authors  and  the  improvement  of  the  conditions 
of  publishing,  which  are  somewhat  amateurish,  not  to  say  priggish. 

These  scattered  thoughts  Mr.  Wells  dignifies  by  the  title  of  New  Re- 
publicanism, which  he  justifies  somewhat  by  very  plain-spoken  language 
as  to  the  evil  effects  of  kings  and  peers  on  the  social  efficiency  of  a  na- 
tion. But  for  all  their  suggestiveness,  his  ideas  are  not  coordinated, 
and  the  fundamental  idea  of  his  book  is  fundamentally  false.  Unless 
you  have  an  individual  standard  ideal,  it  would  be  absurd  to  make  the 
end  of  life  to  produce  individuals  whose  only  function  in  turn  would  be 
to  produce  more  reproducers.  Mr.  Wells  was  always  ingenious,  but  in 
this  particular  book  he  is  less  convincing  than  usual. 


H.   G.  WELLS. 


A   ONE-VOLUME    HISTORY   OF   AMERICA. 

History  of  the  United  States  of  A.meric.a.    By  Henry  William  Elson. 
Cloth,  xxxii— gii-i-xl.  pp.    Price,  $1.75  net.    The  Macmillan  Company. 

THIS  work  is  obviously  intended  to  take  the  same  place  in  America 
that  Green's  "Short  History  of  the  English  People  "  took  for 
English  history.  Both  in  size  and  shape,  and  even  in  the  chron- 
ological tables,  this  intention  is  clear,  but  the  work  differs  widely  from 
its  prototype.  Whereas  Green  boasted  that  his  book  was  not  a  drum- 
and-trumpet  chronicle,  Mr.  Elson  devotes  just  one-third  of  his  pages  to 
the  Revolutionary  and  Civil  wars.  Besides  this.  Green  had  in  large 
parts  of  the  fields  studied  the  original  sources,  whereas  Mr.  Elson's 
work,  as  he  himself  owns,  is  a  secondary  formation.  Green  had,  how- 
ever, very  definite  views,  some  of 
them  original,  as  to  the  general  course 
of  English  history,  and  he  had,  above 
all,  a  very  picturesque  and  vivid  style, 
even  tho  it  was  based  on  Macaulay. 
Mr.  Elson's  views  are  rarely  novel, 
and  when  they  are  they  are  almost 
demonstrably  untrue,  and  his  style 
resembles  that  of  the  journals  of  the 
day  rather  than  the  essays  of  Ma- 
caulay. 

Notwithstanding  this,  Mr.  Elson 
has  succeeded  in  making  a  very  read- 
able account  of  the  main  facts  of 
American  history,  in  due  proportion 
and  with  sufiicient  detail  to  make  his 
work  fairly  interesting.  In  his  ac- 
counts of  battles  he  is  stronger  on 
tactics  than  on  strategy,  and  he 
misses  the  remarkable  similarity  of 
the  Revolutionary  and  Civil  wars, 
in  the  attempts  of  the  English  and  of  the  North  to  dichotomize  the  op- 
ponet's  field  of  action.  His  insight  into  character  is  somewhat  conven- 
tional, and  there  is  nothing  corresponding  to  Green's  careful  study  of 
Queen  Elizabeth  or  Pitt  ;  but  Mr.  Elson  compensates  for  this  by  an  in- 
genious series  of  small-type  appendices  giving  characteristic  anecdotes 
of  the  chief  figures  of  American  history;  these  are  evidently  after- 
thoughts, but  very  happy  after-thoughts. 

In  his  earlier  pages  he  somewhat  loses  the  sense  of  proportion.     T!ie 
description  of  De  Soto's  travels  is  altogether  out  of  perspective  ;  but 
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when  he  gets  to  the  Revolutionary  periods  and  onward  he  has  spaced 
out  his  field  with  considerable  skill.  Altogether  he  has  succeeded  tol- 
erably well  in  giving  in  a  single  volume  a  fairly  readable  account  of  the 
history  of  this  great  country.  He  has  omitted  little  that  is  noteworthy, 
and  has  woven  the  multifarious  instances  of  our  development  into  a 
tolerably  skilful  picture. 


A   WOMAN'S   REVELATIONS. 

I.    In  Which  A  Woman  Tells  the  Truth  Aboit  Herself.    Cloth.  363 
pp.    Price,  $1.50.    D.  Appleton  Company. 

THE  "truth"  as  laid  bare  in  these  pages  is  less  appalling,  less  sen- 
sational even,  than  might  be  inferred  from  the  title.  Nothing 
really  startling  is  revealed.  Certain  delicate  situations  are 
treated  with  great  frankness,  but  also  with  noticeable  tact.  No  cata- 
clysm of  passion,  no  emotion  at  white  heat,  is  revealed.  Everything  is 
made  subordinate  to  the  elucidation  of  the  intense  emotional  evolution 
of  a  highly  endowed  woman.  In  this  lies  the  chief  interest  of  the  nar- 
rative. The  egotistic  note  is  artistically  handled  and  melodrama  is 
avoided.  Yet  the  whole  effect  is  likely  to  win  eager  readers  among 
women,  for  the  story  is  rich  in  suggestions  anent  the  ways  and  means 
through  which  women  may  attain  personal  attractiveness,  social  domin- 
ion and  power  over  men. 

It  is,  in  short,  the  record  of  one  who  began  life  as  a  plain  girl,  and  so 
direct  and  lacking  in  finesse  as  to  be  the  despair  of  her  own  mother — a 
worldly  woman,  who  often  wished  fervently  that  her  daughter  had 
been  born  a  boy.  With  time,  aided  by  instinctive  study  of  a  certain 
friend  of  hers,  a  siren  who  draws  all  men  to  her  feet  for  a  brief  period, 
this  plain  girl  learns  that  the  secret  of  feminine  power  is  lodged  by  na- 
ture in  sex-consciousness  and  an  adroit  knowledge  of  how  to  use  it. 
This  lore  once  within  her  grasp  and  set  in  motion  by  the  promptings  of 
intellectual. gifts  and  artistic  tastes  that  amount  to  a  species  of  genius, 
the  plain  girl  finds  she  can  distance  by  leagues  the  pinchbeck  arts  of 
the  enchantress  who  has  only  her  physical  allurements  to  depend  upon 
— the  girl  who  attracts  but  does  not  hold. 

The  heroine  finally  becomes  a  woman  of  radiant  attractiveness  and 
variable  personal  resources.  She  marries  the  lover  of  her  childhood 
and  early  youth  and  anon  discovers  that  she  knew  nothing  of  what  love 
really  means.  In  her  awakening,  the  cynical  man  of  the  world,  the 
man  of  affairs,  of  wealth,  of  power  over  men,  plays  an  important  part. 
He  is  the  typical  man  of  cold,  polished  exterior,  with  volcanic  fires  be- 
neath. The  story  of  hov^'  the  woman,  humbled  now  to  the  dust, escapes 
this  man,  whom  she  has  led  on  in  the  way  usual  with  women,  furnishes 
the  most  readable  chapter  in  the  book.  The  moderation  of  style  and 
treatment,  the  air  of  verisimilitude  maintained  throughout,  are  cer- 
tainly improvements  on  the  methods  commonly  employed  in  the  telling 
of  such  stories.  This  air  of  frank  lifelikeness  gives  its  chief  value  to 
the  story,  which   tells  indeed  a   thing   common   enough  in   daily  life. 


LOVE   AND   POLITICS. 

The  Grafters.    By  Francis  Lynde.    Cloth.  40S  pp.    Price.  $1.50.    The  Bobbs- 
Merrill  Company. 

IP  there  were  more  native  literary  output  of  the  caliber  of  "  The 
Grafters,"  the  critic's  lot  would  be  a  brighter  one.  The  novel  is 
vigorously  absorbing.  The  author  is  thoroughly  primed  for  his 
task,  and  his  touch  as  craftsman  is  as  firm  and  sure  as  the  master  sur- 
geon's. It  is  a  study  of  rotten  politics  suffused  with  the  dominating 
glow  of  a  healthful  love-story.  The  characters  are  singularly  clean-cut 
and  the  tendency  of  the  book  is  supremely  sane.  Possibly  the  leading 
actors  in  what  may  be  called  the  love  interest  are  too  excellent;  and 
possibly,  too,  Governor  Jasper  G.  Bucks  is  overdrawn  in  his  'cussed- 
ness."' 

David  Kent  is  a  keen  young  New  Englander  who  has  fallen  in  love 
in  the  East,  and  into  bad  luck  in  the  West.  He  gets  tied-up  in  a  land 
boom,  and  is  connected  with  the  Western  Pacific  Railroad.  The 
"  Grafters,"  with  Governor  Bucks  at  their  head,  get  hold  of  this  road 
and  do  their  best  to  wreck  it.  A  widow  and  her  two  daughters  hold  a 
block  of  the  stock,  and  the  elder  of  the  daughters  is  the  young  woman 
Kent  aspires  to  wed.  So  does  Brookes  Ormsby,  a  millionaire  with  a 
panoply  of  sense,  magnanimity,  and  altruism  not  usually  accredited  to 
his  class.  Kent  takes  an  active  hand  in  politics,  and  he  has  a  bulldog 
grip.  He  is  "  straight  goods,"  and  has  the  whole  consolidated  bunch 
ol  "  grafters  "  and  lurid  politics  to  grapple  with.  Persons  who  eschew 
"politics"  as  they  would  a  foul  disease  will  find  what  an  interesting 
element  Mr.  Lynde  makes  them  in  this  forthright  story. 

At  the  crisis  of  things,  when  the  "  grafters  "  seem  to  have  Kent  right 
under  their  thumb,  the  young  man  rises  like  a  Napoleon,  and  by  a  breath- 
lessly bold  move  turns  the  tables  at  the  eleventh  hour.  His  railroad  is 
about  to  be  wrenched  from  him,  and  a  strike  of  the  Federative  Council 
of  Railway  Workers  is  only  a  few  hours  away.  "Red"  Callahan  is  in 
the  cab  of  "  loio,"  which  is  to  draw  the  receiver's  private  car,  and  the 
way  he  manages  to  make  his  iron  horse  run  away  with  the  enemy  is  as 
exciting  a  bit  of  realistic  writing  as  one  could  wish  for.  The  reader 
"  sits  up  "  breathing  fast,  with  his  finger  under  the  page  to  be  turned. 
It  is  "  heady"  fiction,  yet  true  to  life.     Without  omitting  a  single  mi- 


nute detail  that  makes  for  veracious  presentation,  the  narrative  does 
not  flag  for  a  second  nor  seem  unduly  circumstantial. 

Mr.  Lynde' s  grasp  of  the  several  factors  of  his  story  is  as  admirable 
as  the  artistry  with  which  he  combines  them  into  effective  unity,  and  a 
denouement  that  comes  out  as  fresh  and  symmetrical  as  a  new-laid  egg. 
Politics,  newspaper  tactics,  human  nature',  love,  and  the  highest  as  well 
as  the  lowest  springs  of  human  action  are  equally  responsive  keys  on 
his  manual.  For  a  man  so  in  touch  with  the  virile  activities  of  politics- 
and  business,  he  has  a  phenomenal  sense  of  the  subtle  refinements  of 
the  "eternal  feminine."  Portia  Van  Brock  is  a  strong,  fascinating 
type,  and  so  is  Elinor  Brentwood. 


A   TRACT   ON    IDEAL   MATRIMONY. 

The  Issues  of  Life.    By  Mrs.  John  Van  Vorst.    Cloth,  343  pp. 
Doubleday.  Page  &  Co. 


Price,  $1.50.. 


MRS.  JOHN   VAN    VORST. 


7"*  HE  primary  objection  to  this  book  is  that  the  author  searched  too 
much  for  oittre  instances  of  the  types  she  wished  to  pillory. 
The  examples  are  too  "  awful  "  to  be  held  up  as  typical.  Her 
aim  is  the  noble  one  of  enforcing  the  old  ideal  of  wifehood,  which  found 
in  husband,  children,  and  the  sweet  fostering  of  the  home  atmosphere  its- 
one,  all-sufficient  field  of  exercise.  She  starts  out  with  a  beautiful  love- 
story  and  the  happiest  of  marriages,  in  which  the  husband  and  wife  ac- 
quit themselves  of  their  complementary  duties  as  a  matrimonial  unit 
with  perfect  harmony.  Then  business  calls  the  husband,  Philip  Dillon,, 
to  the  West  for  several  months  and  his  wife  leaves  their  beautiful  coun- 
try place  in  Pennsylvania  to  spend  this  term  of  separation  with  her 
children  in  New  York.  Here  Mrs.  Van  Vorst  springs  on  her  a  bunch 
of  tagged  feminine  exaggerates  who 
belong  to  a  small  "Lunch  Club." 
There  is  only  one  normal  woman  in 
the  lot,  Mrs.  Lemon,  and  the  reader 
realizes  that  she  has  no  place  in  such 
a  collection.  There  is  Mrs.  Phipps- 
Brown,  a  rich  mans  wife  with  a  lust 
for  money  and  society.  She  has  a 
cavaliere  serviente  in  a  rich  young 
sport  who  "drives  four."  There  is 
a  rich  young  girl  who  has  a  passion 
for  automobiling  and  a  pair  of  ador- 
ers, whom  she  takes  with  her  because 
they  balance  the  machine  so  well. 
Another  girl,  of  composite  hereditary 
blend,  Puritan  and  Cavalier,  is  not 
rich,  but  has  an  old  family  mansion 
on  Stuyvesant  Square.  She  blows 
hot  and  cold  alternately.  Then  comes 
the  silly  little  wife  of  a  poor  artist, 
who    is    not  so  overdrawn,   for  her 

note  is  a  longing  for  "  Society  "  and  to  live  at  a  rate  beyond  her  hus- 
band's means.  A  married  woman,  quite  "new,"  Mrs.  Wallace,  regu- 
lates her  life  and  her  unfortunate  child's  by  science,  and  looks  to  that 
for  the  redemption  of  the  race.  The  "strong  "  college  girl  is  also  here, 
with  a  vocation  for  settlement-work  which  involves  the  most  heartless 
neglect  of  a  blind,  lonely  old  father.  These  are  the  seven  Pleiades  of 
the  "  Lunch  Club,"  which  meets  and  discusses  books  on  social  issues. 

Poor  Madeleine  Dillon  is  thrown  into  this  ill-assorted  clutch  of  de- 
railed feminines.     With  her  good  sense,  training,  and  happy  delight  in 
husband,  children,  and  home,  she  should  have  found  them  disgusting  or 
simply  amusing.     But  Mrs.  Van  Vorst  has  her  story's  aim  in  mind,  and 
the  characters  must  bring  it  out,  even  if  they  are  pulled  up  by  the  root 
to  do  it.     So  Madeleine  gets  bitten  with  the  sense  of  individuality,  of 
emancipation,  of  life  on  large  and  scientific  lines,  whose  periphery  is 
miles  beyond   home.     Then,  having  inoculated  her  poor  victims  with 
the  "  modern  woman"  disease,  the  vigorous  but  rather  intemperate 
author  makes  havoc  among  the  other  members  of  the  "  Lunch  Club" 
in  order  that  the  Sunday-school  nemesis  that  attends  these  brilliant  indi- 
vidualities may  push  the  heroine  back  to  the  home  again.     The  auto- 
mobiling girl,  Grace,  is  crushed,  and  one  of  her  young  men  has  the 
upper  part  of  his  skull  clipped  off.     Grace  goes  all  to  pieces,  plans  a. 
lovely  memorial  gj-mnasium  for  him,  and  lingers  on  in  sanitariums,  a 
broken  thing.     The  little  fool  of  an  artist's  wife,  in  endeavor  to  decline 
maternity  because  that  would  demand  money  expenditure,  when  there 
is  not  enough  for  her  social  aspirations  as  it  is,  wrecks   herself  physi- 
cally.    The  Stuyvesant  Square  girl,  with  the  dual  temperament,  after 
playing  fast  and  loose  with  the  divorced  man  she  loves,  seeks  him  after 
a  quarrel  ;  and  tlio  he  yields  to  a  moment  of  passionate  endearment,  he 
reproaches  her  for  unmanning  him,  as  he  is  to  start  with  his  regiment 
for  the  Philippines  the  next  day.     The  young  woman  goes  home,  writes 
a  few  letters,  makes  a  careful  toilet,  lies  down  on  her  bed  and  sends  a 
bullet  through  her  brain.     The  scientifically  reared  little  boy  of  Mrs. 
Wallace  has  not  stamina  enough  to  recover  from  an  operation  for  ap- 
pendicitis, and  dies  with  a  meek  groan  of  triumph.    The  strong  college 
girl  gets  off  most  easily.     She  marries  the  good-looking  Irish  chauffeur 
of  the  automobiling  girl,  and  goes  to  live  with  him  in  the  slums.     Mrs. 
Lemon  is  the  onlj'  normal  woman  in  the  book,  and  she  has  married  an 
invalid  after  divorcing  her   first  husband.     Mrs.  Van  Vorst  deals  far 
more  kindly  with  her  men. 

Some  of  the  elements  in  "The  Issues  of  Life"  will  be  found  in  "the 
great  American  novel,"  if  there  ever  is  one. 
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San  Saba,  Texas. 

"  The  Fatherhood  of  God."  —  A  Lincoln  Shute. 
(310  pp.;  $1.    Eaton  &  Mains.) 

"  The  New  South  and  Other  Addresses.-'  —  Henry 
■W.  Grady.     (Maynard.  Merrill  &  Co..  $0.24.^ 

"  The  Southern  Poets."  (Maynard,  Merrill,  &  Co., 
■paper,  $0.12.) 

"  Adventures  .\mong  Pictures."  —  Charles  Lewis 
Hind.     (The  Macmillan  Company.) 

"  Dorothea." — Maarten  Maartens.  (D.  Appleton  & 
Co.,  $1.50.) 

"Little  Gardens." — Charles  M.  Skinner.  (  D.  Ap- 
pleton &  Co.,  $1.25  net.) 

"In  the  Footsteps  of  Boone."— GaiTett  M.  Davis. 
'(The  Neale  Publishing  Company.) 

"  A  Presidential  Make-Believe  and  a  .Sinister  Prece- 
■dent."— .Alfred  Ites.  (Neale  Publishing  Co.,  paper, 
$0.25.1 

"My  Lady  Primrose."  —  Mary  Lindsay  Watkins. 
(Neale  Publishing  Company.) 

"  Shakespeare's  Plays."  —  Edited,  with  notes  by 
William  J.  Rolfe.  "Othello";  "Twelfth  Night"; 
"  The  Tempest " ;  "  Hamlet  "  ;  "  Macbeth,"  and  "Mid- 
summer Night's  Dream."  (American  Book  Com- 
pany.) 

"  Christmas  Stories."— Charles  Dickens.  (.Ameri- 
can Book  Company.) 

"  Essays  on  Burns."— Thomas  Carlyle.  Edited  by 
Edward  Mims.     1  American  Book  Company.) 

"Speech  on  Conciliation  with  America."  — Edmund 
Burke.  Edited  by  William  Macdonald.  (.American 
Book  Company.) 

"  Silas  Marner."-George  Eliot.  Edited  by  Wilbur 
L.  Cross.     (.American  Book  Cx)mpany.) 


TO     GARDEN     LOVERS 


A    BOOK    OF 
SUN  DIAL  MOTTOES 

Clotb,  gilt  edges.     Price  $1  net 

THE  GARDEN-LOVER'S 
BIRTHDAY  BOOK 

Clotb,  gilt  edges.     Price  $1  net. 


SCOTT-THAW  CO..  542  Fiftll  kit..  N.Y. 


^he  WALTER  SANITARIUM 

The  Ideal  Rest  Cure 

WALTERS   PARK.   PA. 

Wernersville  Station,  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railroad.     Through  parlor  cars  from 
New  York  (4  hours)  and  Philadelphia  (94  minutes)  without  change. 

In  the  mountains  of  Pennsylvania,  most  delightful  location.  .Air,  water  and  scenery 
the  very  finest.  A  delightful  home  for  sick  or  -well.  Forty  years'  experience  \\-ith 
Sanatory  methods  of  treatment.     Illustrated  booklet  free.     Terms  moderate. 

Address  as  above.  ROBERT  WALTER,  M.D. 


FRENCH— GERMAN— SPANISH 

Spoken,  Taught,  and  Mastered  through  the 

LANGUAGEPHONE  METHOD 

Combined  with 

Ttie  Rosenttial  Common  Sense  Method  of  Practical  Linpistry 

The  Latest  and  Best  Work  of  Dr.  Richard  S.  Rosenthal 

No  longer  unnecessary  memorizini^  of  verbs,  declensions,  or  rnJes.  You 
hOiir  the  exact  i)ronunciation  of  each  word  and  phrase  thousands  of  times  if 
you  like.  It  requires  hut  a  few  minutes' practise  several  times  a  day  at  spare 
moments  to  acquire  a  thorough  mastery  of  conversational  Fi'oiieli,  4«<^riiinii, 
or  !>>|>aniNli.  College  professors  all  over  this  and  other  countries,  and  the 
press  generally,  endorse  this  perfect  and  natural  system  of  teaching  languages. 

Send  for  testimonials,  hooklet,  and  tetter  teltinq  all  about 
this  wtli-century  scientific  man-el .  A  postal  will  do. 

INTERNATIONAL  COLLEGE  OF  LANGUAGES,  II03  Metropolis  Building.  New  York  City 


Standard  Books 

in 

GOOD  LIBRARY  EDITIONS 

and  in 

SUBSTANTIAL  BINDINGS 

at 

BARGAIN  PRICES 

Sold  on 

SMALL  MONTHLY  PAYMENTS. 

Does  such  a  proposition  interest  you  ? 
If  so,  send  for  a  copy  of  our  "NEW 
DEPARTURE"  catalogue.  Sent  free 
to  any  address. 

Charles  £.  LaLuriat  CompaLny. 

301   Washington  Street,  Boston. 


Print; 


Rift  proflt 
Lai 


Saves  money. 

printing  for  others.   Larfre 

press  for  l)ook.  newspaper 

_  $!'».     Full  in,«tructii)n  sent 

My  Own        foruse.WrltoforcMtalog'ue 

Circulars      presses.  type.Jtc.  10  factory 

Cards  Aic.  the  press  c  ). 

$5  PRESS  JIEIIIDKS,  CONN. 


The  reputation,  skill  and  accuracy  which  stand  behind  tbe 
Coerz  lens  ate  offered  with  the  "Sector*  Shutter. 

"«'«  a  Doent  Product" 

The  mechanism  d  the  'Sector"  ShuHer  is  beautifully  simple 
yet  combines  ihose  necessary  qualities  which  will  be  appre- 
ciated by  all  pbo'ographets.  We  want  you  to  know  all  about 
the  "Sector.  *  Send  your  name  and  address  and  an  interestit>g 
booklet  will  be  mailed  h'ce  by  return  mail. 
C.  P.  GOERZ.  Rood  34,  52  E.  Union  Square.  N.Y.  Gty 
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T  X /"E  are  the  only  concern  that 
makes  its  own  complete 
high-grade  watches — movements 
and  case.  We  only  guarantee  what 
we  make,  but — we  make  it  all. 

Are  you  dissatisfied 
witK  your  watch? 

Be  posted  before  you  buy  another. 
Find  out  the  many  secrets  of 
the  watch  business. 

Send 
for 
Our 
Book 


?^ 


You  will 
also  learn  about  the 
"  A  ccurate-to-ihe-Second" 

from  our  book,  "Light  from  the 
Watchman,"  sent  free. 

DXTEBEK-nAMPnEJf 
WATtll  WOKKS 
Canton,  Ohio 


...AND. 


Comfort 


•  ••1^H£>«* 
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The  Only  Hotel    Inside    the    Gates, 

"World's  Fair, 

St.  Louis. 

Cool,  clean,  quiet.  Over  2,000 
Room3 — with  and  without  Bath. 
Dining-room  seats  2,500.  Splendid 
service.  Rates  include  daily  ad- 
mission. Save  time,  money  and 
trouble  by  living  right  inside  the 
grounds.  Rates  $1.50  to  $5.50 
European,  $3.00  to  $7.00  American 
plan.  Reservations  may  be  made 
any  time  up  to  December  i. 

Wt\U  lor  BookleL 

I N  S I DE  I N  N ,    World's  Fair  GrouruU, 

ST.  LOUIS. 


CURRENT    POETRY. 

The  Soul's  Hour. 
By  Albert  Bigelow  Paine. 

All  day  I  have  toiled  in  that  busy  mill 
Where  souls  are  ground  and  money  is  made ; 

All  day,  till  my  temples  throb  and  thrill 
With  the  whirring  grind  of  the  wheels  of  trade. 

All  day  I  have  gripped  the  trenchant  steel 

And  grappled  with  columns  black  and  grim ; 
Till  tonight  I  am  faint  and  my  senses  reel, 

And  the  glory  of  God  seems  far  and  dim. 
.\nd  so  I  have  come  to  this  quiet  room 

To  sit  in  the  dark  and  touch  the  keys  — 
To  wake  the  ghost  and  the  lost  perfume^ 

Of  the  soul's  dead  flowers  with  my  harmonies. 

And  here,  alone,  for  a  single  hour 

I  can  dream  and  idle  and  drift  away ; 
I  can  touch  the  ghost  of  a  passion-flower^ 

I  can  catch  the  gleam  of  a  vanished  day. 
I  can  gather  the  lilies  of  long  ago 

That  bloomed  by  the  path  where  a  baby  troQ; 
And  love's  first  roses,  as  white  as  snow, 

That  are  blossoming  now  at  the  feet  of  God. 
Oh,  stainless  lilies,  and  roses  white  ! 

Oh,  passion-flower  with  your  petals  red  ! 
You  are  mine  once  more  for  an  hour,  to-night, 

Tho  the  heart  be  dumb  and  the  years  be  dead. 
Oh,  scented  summer  of  long  ago  ! 

Oh,  vanished  day  with  your  gleam  of  gold! 
Oh,  blood-red  lips  and  bosom  of  snow  ! 

You  are  mine  once  more  as  in  days  of  old  ;- 

Just  for  to-night,  for  at  early  dawn 
I  am  back  to  the  grovel  of  greedy  lust ; 

Where  the  wheels  of  traffic  go  whiiTing  on, 
And  souls  are  ground  into  golden  dust. 

-From  Ladtcs'  Home  Journal. 


From    "  Louisiana     Purchase    Exposition 
Ode." 

By  Ida  Eckert-Lawrence. 
Come,  fill  your  beakers  from  Love's  spring, 

And  drink  to  the  eyes  of  the  past ; 
To  every  rugged  pioneer 

Who  sailed  before  the  mast ; 
To  men  of  panoplied  renown 

Communing  with  the  wild — 
To  men  who  buckled  fortune  down 

To  bless  the  New-world  child ; 
The  pilgrim  of  the  wagon  train 

Wlio  blazed  the  forest  dim, 
And  left  a  trail  far  o'er  the  plain. 

For  all  who  followed  him ; 
The  cacique,  moccasined  and  fleet. 

Who  sailed  the  singing  wind  ; 
To  swarthy  sires,  whose  buskined  feet 

Left  ne'er  a  trace  behind  ; 
To  dreamers  of  the  mystic  rune, 

Who  dared  to  voice  our  wrongs ; 
The  lowliest  minstrel's  lilting  tune 

That  fired  our  native  songs  ; 
To  brave  Monroe  and  Livingston, 

To  Versailles'  Bourbon  chief; 
To  every  man  who  gives  to  man 

A  brother-man's  relief  ; 
Then  shall  the  vesper's  mellow  chimes. 

Sweep  low  the  sunset  bars  — 
While  centuries  move  in  harmony 

With  God's  swift-swinging  stars. 


Boody,McLellan^Co. 
Bankers 

57  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK 

Members  of  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange 


ORDERS  EXECUTED  FOR  CASH 
OR  ON  MARGIN 

Interest  allowed  on  deposits  subject  to  cheque 

BRANCH  OFFICES 

Albany  Pou^hkeep.ie  New  H«ven 

Brid|(epoii  and  Brooklyn 


POPE  MFG. 
COMPANY 

BICYCLE 

INNOVATIONS 

TWO -SPEED   GEAR   AND 
NEW  COASTER  BRAKE 

Greatest  Improvements  since  the 
coming  of  the  Chainless 

POPE      QUALITY 
IN    EVERY    WHE  E  L 

Catalogues  free  at  our  10,000  dealers'  stores,  or  any 
one  Catalogue  mailed  on  receipt  of  a  two-cent  stamp 
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MODEL  L 

16  horse  power  complete  witli  canopy  top, 
side  basket,  horn  and  lamps,  only  ^1,350.00 
at  the  factory. 

Touring  Cars 

represent  ah.soliitely  the  highest  values— our 
icputation  is  lack  of  iliem.  IT  Eight  models, 
^^65o.oo  to  #1,350.00  at  the  factory. 

Thonnia.s    B.   Jeffery    &    Co., 
KervosheiL.    Wis.,  U.  S.  A. 

rhionKo.  304  Wabash  Ave. 
<  Ktoii,  HT) Coliinittus ."Vve. 


Wanted  for  Cash 


RoliHbl(>,  up-tcvdiito  liHt  of  literary  pooplo  who  iire 
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Fort  Hill  KuildinK,  Booton,  Mohh. 
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OIL-GAS  S^E'.r«"L  NEW  FUEL 

Ohioan's  Remarkable  Invention— Claimed  to  be  the  cheapest,  safest  aad  best  yet  found.     Invents  a  new  Oil-Gas 
Stove   that    burns    about    90    per   cent,    air,    10    per   cent,    oil -gas.      A    Miniature    Gas    Works    in    the    Home> 

A  God-Send  to  Women  Folks  — Every  family  can  now  have  gas  for  cook- 
ing made  fronv  Kerosene  Oil  at  a  cost   of  only  about   1-2   cent   per  hour. 

How  delighted  the  ladies  will  be  to  s^ve  one-third  to  one-half  on  fuel  bills — all  the  drudgery  of  carrying  coal,. 

wood,  ashes,  dirt,  etc.,  and  be  able  to  enjoy  cool  kitchens  this  sunxmer. 
MOST  WONDERFUL  STOVE  EVER  INVENTED— NOTHING  ELSE  LIKT  IT— ENTIRELY  DIFFERENT  FROM  THE  KIND  SEEN  IN  STORES 

HOW   OUR.   READERS   CAN   MAKE   MONEY  THIS   SUMMER. 


(From  Ciuciiiiioti  Christian  SttimUirfi) 

A  genius  of  Cincinnati  has  invented  a  new,  scientific  oil- 
gas  generator  that  is  proving  a  blessing  to  women  folks, 
enabling  them  to  cook  with  gas — relieving  them  of  drudg- 
ery. Rlakes  cooking  and  housework  a  delight,  and  at  the 
same  time  often  saves  ^  to  34  ™  cost  of  fuel. 

How  often  have  many  of  our  lady  readers  remarked  that 
they  would  give  anything  to  get  rid  of  the  drudgery  of  using 
the  dirty  coal  and  wood  stoves — also  the  smoky  oil-wick 
stoves  and  their  gasoline  stoves  which  are  so  dangerous 
and  liable  to  cause  explosions  or  fire  at  any  time. 

Well,  that  day  has  arrived  and  a  fine  substitute  has  been 
discovered,  and  every  family  can  now  have  gas  fuel  for 
cooking,  baking  and  heating  and  not  have  their  kitchens  a 
hot,  fiery  furnace  in  summer,  and  be  caiTying  coal  and 
ashes — ruining  their  looks  and  health. 

Thousands  a  Week. 

Upon  calling  at  the  factory  we  found  that  this  invention 
has  caused  a  remarkable  excitement  all  over  the  United 
States — that  the  factory  is  already  rushed  with  thousands  of 


See/rsi/ocn     , 
8ECTio.\.%i.  ci'T  OF  c;e\e:kator. 

orders,  and  evidently  the  Company's  representatives  and 
agents  are  making  big  profits,  as  they  offer  splendid  in- 
ducements. 

As  will  be  noticed  from  the  engraving,  this  OIL-GAS 
GENERATOR  is  entirely  different  from  any  other  stove 
— although  its  construction  is  very  simple  -  may  be  easily 
and  safely  operated,  and  is  built  on  the  latest  scientific 
principles,  having  no  valves,  which  is  a  marked  improve- 
ment, as  all  valves  are  liable  to  leak,  carbonize,  clog  up  or 
overflow. 

By  simply  moving  a  knob  the  oil  is  automatically  fed  to 
a  small,  steel-burner  bowl  or  retort,  where  it  is  instantly 
changed  into  gas,  which  is  drawn  upw.irds  be- 
tween two  red  hot,  perforated  steel  chimneys, 
thoroughly  mixed  with  air  and  consumed,  giving 
a  bright,  blue  flame — hottest  gas  fire,  similar  in 
color  and  heating  power  to  natural  gas. 

This  invention  has  been  fully  protected  in  the 
U.  S.  Patent  Office,  and  is  known  as  the  HAR- 
RISON VALVELESS,  WICKLESS,  AUTO- 
MATIC OIL-GAS  GENERATOR— the  only 
one  yet  discovered  that  consumes  the  carbon  and 
by-products  of  the  oil. 

The  extremely  small  amount  of  kerosene  oil 
that  is  needed  to  produce  so  large  a  volume  of 
gas  make  it  one  of  the  most  economical  fuels  on 
earth,  and  the  reason  for  the  great  success  of  this 
Generator  is  based  on  the  well-known  fact  of 
the  enormous  expansiveness  of  oil-gas  when 
mixed  with  oxygen  or  common  air. 

Oil-gas  is  proving  so  cheap,  that  15c.  to  30c.  a 
week  should  furnish  fuel  gas  for  cooking  for  a 
small  family 

Kerosene  oil  from  which  oil  gas  is  made  may 
be  purchased  in  every  grocery — is  cheap,  and  a 
gallon  of  it  will  furnish  a  hot,  blue-flame  gas  fire 
in  the  burner  for  about  18  hours,  and  as  a  stove  is  only 
used  3  or  4  hours  a  day  in  most  families  for  cooking,  the 
expense  of  operating  would  be  but  little. 

In  addition  to  its  cheapness  is  added  the  comfort,  clean- 
liness— absence  of  soot,  coal,  dirt,  ashes,  etc. 

What  pleasure  to  just  turn  on  the  oil— light  the  gas— a 
hot  fire  ready  to  cook.  When  through,  turn  it  off.  Just 
think;  a  little  kerosene  oil — one  match — light— a  beautiful 
blue  gas  flame— hottest  fire — always  ready — quick  meals — 
a  gas  stove  in  your  home. 

It  generates  the  gas  only  as  needed — is  not  complicated, 
but  simple — easily  operated,  and  another  feature  is  its 
PERFECT  SAFETY. 


NOT  DANGEROUS  LIKE  GASOLINE 

And  liable  to  explode  and  cause  fire  at  any  moment.  This 
stove  is  so  safe  that  you  could  drop  a  match  in  the  oil 
tank  and  it  w mid  eo  out 

This  Oil-Gas  Stove  does  any  kind  of  cooking  that  a  coal 
or  gas  range  will  do— invaluable  for  the  kitchen,  laundry — 
summer  cottage — washing — ironing-  camping,  etc.  Splen- 
did for  canning  fruit  — with  a  portable  oven  placed  over  the 
burner  splendid  baking  can  be  done. 

Another  Important  Feature 

Is  the  invention  of  a  small  Radiator  Attachment  which 
placed  over  the  burner  makes  a  desirable  heating  stove 
during  the  fall  and  winter  so  that  the  old  cook  stove  may 
be  done  away  with  entirely. 

While  at  the  factory  in  Cincinnati  the  writer  was  shown 
thousands  of  letters  from  customers  who  were  using  this 
wonderful  oil-gas  stove,  showing  that  it  is  not  an  experi- 
ment, but  a  positive  success  and  giving  splendid  satisfac- 
tion, and  as  a  few  extracts  may  be  interesting  to  our  readers 
we  reproduce  them. 

L.  S.  Norris,  of  Vt.,  writes  :  "  The  Harrison  Oil-Gas 
Geuerators  are  wonderful  savers  of  fuel — at  least  50;;  to  75;; 
over  wood  and  coal." 

Mr.  H.  Howe,  of  N.  Y.  writes  :  "  I  find  the  Hairison  is 
the  first  and  only  perfect  oil-gas  stove  I  have  ever  seen  -  so 
simple  anyone  can  safely  use  it.  It  is  what  I  have  wanted 
for  years.     Certainly  a  blessing  to  human  kind  " 

Mr.  E.  D.  Arnold,  of  Neb.,  writes  :  "  Th  t  he  saved 
$4.25  a  ni'>nth  for  fuel  by  using  the  Harrison  Oil-Gas 
Stove.  That  his  gas  range  cost  him  S5.50  per  month  and  the 
Harrison  only  $1  25  per  month  " 

J.  A.  Shafer,  of  Pa.,  writes :  "The  Harrison  Oil-G.^s 
Stove  makes  an  intense  heat  from  a  small  quantity  of  oil — 
entirely  free  from  smoke  or  smell  — great  improvement 
over  any  other  oil  stove.  Has  a  perfect  arrangement  for 
combustion  -  can  scarcely  be  distinguished  from  a  natural 
gas  fire." 

Mr.  H.  B.  Thompson,  of  Ohio,  writes  :  "  I  congratulate 
you  on  such  a  grand  invention  to  aid  the  poor  in  this  tiir.e 
of  high  fuel.  The  mechanism  is  so  simple — easily  opcrr- 
ted-no  danger.  The  color  of  the  gas  flame  is  a  beautiful 
dark  blue,  and  so  hot  it  seems  almost  double  as  powerful 
as  gasoline." 

Mrs.  J.  L.  Hamilton  writes  :  "Am  delighted  — Oil-Gas 
Stoves  are  so  much  nicer  and  cheaper  than  others — no 
wood,  coal,  ashes,  smoke,  no  pipe,  no  wick,  cannot  ex- 
plode." 

Hon.  Ira  Eble,  J.  P.,  of  Wis.,  writes  :  "  Well  pleased 
with  the  Harrison — far  ahead  of  gasoline.  No  smoke  or 
dirt — no  trouble.  Is  perfectly  safe— no  danger  of  explosion 
like  gasoline." 

Chas.  L.  Bendeke,  of  N.  Y.,  writes  :  "It  is  a  pleasure 
to  be  the  owner  of  your  wonderful  Oil-Gas  Stove-  no  coal 
yard,  plumbing,  ashes  or  dust.    One  match  lights  the  stove, 


I  and  in  ten  minutes  breakfast  is  ready.     No  danger  from  an 
'  explosion — no  smoke — no  dirt — simply  turn  it  off  and  ex- 
pense ceases.     For  cheapness  it  has  no  equal." 

Agents  are  doing  fine — Making  big 

money 
WONDERFUL  QUICK  SELLER 

Geo.  Robertson,  of  Me.,  writes:  "Am  delighted  with 
I  Oil-Gas,  so  are  my  friends — took  12  orders  in  3  days  " 

A.  B.  Slimp,  of  Texas,  writes :  "  I  want  the  agency. 
I  In  a  day  and  a  half  took  over  a  dozen  orders." 


Edward  Wilson,  of  Mo.,  writes  :  The  Harrison  is  very 
satisfactory.     Sold  5  stoves  first  day  I  had  mine." 

J.  H.  Halman,  of  Tenn.,  writes:  "Already  have  yo 
orders." 

This  is  certainly  a  good  chance  for  our  readers  to  make 
money  this  summer. 

Hundreds  of  other  prominent  people  highly  endorse  and 
recommend  oil-gas  fuel,  and  there  certainly  seems  to  be  no 
doubt  that  it  is  a  wonderful  improvement  over  other  stoves. 

The  writer  personally  saw  these  Oil-Gas  Stoves  in  opera- 
tion— in  fact,  uses  one  in  his  own  home.  Purchasers  are 
delighted  with  its  working,  and  after  a  thorough  investiga- 
tion can  say  to  our  readers  that  this  Harrison  Oil-Gas  Stove, 
made  by  the  Cincinnati  firm,  is  the  only  perfect  burner  of 
its  kind. 

It  is  made  in  three  sizes  :  i,  2  or  3  generators  to  a  stove. 
They  are  made  of  steel  throughout — tnorougly  tested  before 
shipping^sent  out  complete — ready  for  use  as  soon  as 
received — nicely  finished  with  nickel  trimmings,  and  as  there 
seems  to  be  nothing  about  it  to  wear  out,  they  should  last 
for  years.  They  seem  to  satisfy  and  delight  every  user  and 
the  makers  fully  guarantee  them. 


Readers  of  Thk  Litkrart  Dioest  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when 


HOW  TO  GET  ONE 

All  our  lady  readers  who  want  to  enjoy  the  pleasures  of 
a  gas  stove— the  cheapest,  cleanest,  and  safest  fuel — save 
'/i  to  14  on  fuel  bills  and  do  their  cooking,  baking,  ironing, 
and  canning  frut  at  small  expense  should  have  one  of  these 
remarkable  stoves. 

Space  prevents  a  more  detailed  description,  but  these 
Oil-Gas  Stoves  will  bear  out  the  most  exacting  demand  for 
durability  and  satisfactory  properties. 

If  you  will  write  to  the  only  makers.  The  World  Mfg. 
Co  ,  572.-)  World  Buildine,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  and 
ask  for  their  illustrated  pamphlet  describing  this  invention, 
and  also  letters  from  hundreds  of  delighted  users,  you  will 
receive  much  valuable  information. 

The  price  of  these  Stoves  is  remarkably  low,  only  $3.00 
up.  And  it  is,  indeed,  difficult  to  imagine  where  that 
amount  of  money  could  be  invested  in  anything  else  that 
would  bring  such  saving  in  fuel  bills,  so  much  good  health 
and  satisfaction  to  housewives. 

DON'T  FAIL  TO  WRITE  TO-DAY 

for  full  information  regarding  this  splendid  invention. 

The  World  Mf^.  Co.  is  composed  of  prominent  business 
men  of  Cincinnati,  are  perfectly  responsible  and  reliable, 
capital  $100,000.00,  and  will  do  just  as  they  agree.  The 
stoves  are  just  as  represented  and  fully  warranted. 

Don't  fail  to  write  for  Catalogue. 

$4o.oo  Weekly  and  Expenses 

The  firrn  offers  splendid  inducements  to  agents  and 
an  energetic  man  or  woman  having  spare  time  can  get  a 
good  position,  paying  big  wages,  by  writing  them  at  once 
and  mentioning  this  paper. 

A  wonderful  wave  of  excitement  has  swept  over  the 
country,  for  where  shown  these  Oil-Gas  Stoves  have  caused 
great  excitement.  Oil-Gas  fuel  is  so  economical  and  de- 
lightful that  the  sales  of  these  Stoves  last  month  were 
enormous,  and  the  factory  is  rushed  with  thousands  of 
orders. 

Many  of  our  readers  have  spare  time,  or  are  out  of  em- 
ployment, and  others  are  not  making  a  great  deal  of  money. 
Write  to  the  firm  and  secure  an  agency  for  this  invention. 
Exhibit  this  Stove  before  8  or  10  people,  and  you  excite 
their  curiosity  and  should  be  able  to  sell  5  or  8  and  majce 
$10.00  to  $15.00  a  day.  Why  should  people  live  in  penury 
or  suffer  hardships  for  the  want  of  plenty  of  money  when 
an  opportunity  of^this  sort  is  open  ? 

writing  to  advertisers. 
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BOOKS 


We  have  been  commissioned  by  a  Fifth 
avenue  bookseller  to  dispose  of  his  stock 
•of  books.  Some  are  slightly  shopworn, 
many  are  new.  To  effect  a  quick  sale 
the  prices  have  been  reduced  to  practi- 
cally cost.  All  books  sent  postpaid. 
Make  remittances  in  any  way.  Binding 
is  cloth  unless  otherwise  specified.  Two 
prices  are  given,  for  example  $i ;  50c. — 
the  first  is  the  price  at  which  the  book 
was  originally  published,  the  second  is 
the  special  cut  price  at  which  the  book 
•can  now  be  had  post  free. 

p.  stands  for  paper. 
b.  stands  for  boards. 
^1.  stands  for  half-leather. 
1.  stands  for  leather. 


Excursions  in  Criticism.  Watson.  $i  ;   50c. 
American  Notes.  Dickens,  p.   25c.;  15c. 
Twelfth  Night.  Temple  edition.  1.  65c.;  40c. 
Another  Englishwoman's  Love  Letters.     Pain. 

75c. ;  25c. 
Talks  to  Young  Men.  CoUyer.  ^i  ;  50c. 
Our  Conversational  Circle.  Morton.  $1.25;  50c. 
Sermons  to  Young  Men.  Van  Uyke.  $1  ;  50c. 
Vanity  Fair.  Thackeray.  $1  ;  50c. 
Daniel  Webster.   Hapgood.  $  i ;  50c. 
Dedication  of  Books.     Wheatley.     ^1.    $2.50; 

75c. 
Power  through  Repose.  Call.  $1  ;   50c. 
English  Pictures.  Manning  &  Green.  $1.50;  50c. 
Women  Novelists  of  Queen  Victoria's  Reign. 

$2;  50c. 
Letters  of  Edward  Fitzgerald.  3  v.  $4.50;  $1.50. 
Domesticities.  Lucas.  $1  ;  50c. 
•Quatrains  from  Omar  Khayyam.  Yorke-Powell. 

p.  $i;  25c. 
Praise  of  Books.  $1  ;   25c. 
Judah.  Jones.  75c.;  25c. 

Michael  and  His  Lost  Angel.    Jones.  75c.;  25c. 
Saints  and  Sinners.   Jones.  75c.;  25c. 
English  Writers.  Morley    vol.9.  ^i-50;  Soc. 
English  Writers.  Morley.  vol.  10.  Sr.50;  soc. 
Dallastype  Text  of  The  Tempest.  $1  ;  50c. 
•Colour  of  Life.   Meynell.   75c.;  250. 
In  Praise  of  Omar.   Hay.  p.   50c.;  25c. 
Renascence   of    English    Drama.  Jones.  ^1.75; 

75c. 
Barrie  and  his  Books.   Hamerton.  $1.50  ;  500. 
Letters.  Celia  Thaxter.  $1.50;  500. 
Shakespeare    as    Dramatic    Artist.     Moulton. 

;?2.io;  75c. 
Letters  on  Literature.  Lang.  $1  ;  soc. 
Life's  Fairy  Tales.   Mitchell.  $1  ;   2Sc. 
Ideal  Suggestion.  Wood.  3i.so;  soc. 
Conferences    on    Books   and    Men.    Beeching. 

^1.50;  50c. 
Shotover  Papers.  $1.50;  50c. 
Guide  to  Bristol,  England,  ^i  ;  25c. 
European  History,  476-918.  5i-75;  75c. 
Christian  Religion.   Bernard.  ^1.  ,$2  ;  25c. 
Republic  of  Letters.  Dixon.  3i.2S;  50c. 
Ibsen.   Wicksteed.  90c.;  25c. 
Sentimental  Journey.  Sterne,  $\  ;  40c. 
Literature  of  Georgian  Era.  Minto.  ^1.50;  500. 
Art  of  I'luck.  ^i  ;  25c. 
Oxford  Spectator.  $1.50;  50c. 
Father  Damien.  Clifford.  $J  ;  50c. 
Oxford  University  Calendar.  $2  ;  50c. 
English  Novel.  Raleigh.  $1  ;  soc. 
History  English  Language.  Emerson.  $i.2S;  50c. 
The  Continong.  Guide  to  France.  7Sc  ;  25c. 
Goethe.   Browning.  90c.;  2Sc. 
French  Grammar.  Edgren.  ^1.  51.25;  50c. 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes.  Jerrold.  90c.;  25c. 
Lives  of  Sterne,  Swift  and  Hume.  $1  ;  40c. 
-Good  Conversation.  Schmauk.   soc;  250. 
Sheridan's  Plays.  75c.;  40c. 
W.  E.  Channlng.  Peabody.  $1.50;  soc. 
■War&  Worship.  Bedlow.  $1  ;  25c. 


The  Iberian.  Lamb.  1.  S1.50;  50c. 
Puppet  Booth.  Fuller.  ^i.SO;  75c. 
CJuide  to  Somerset,  England.  $\  ;  50c. 
Education  of  Children  at  Rome.  Clarke.  7Sc.; 

35c- 
Poems  by  W.  E.  Chase,  soc;  20c. 
Heavenly  Twins.  Grand.  Si. so;  40c. 
.\  Child.   Drummond.  750.;  2sc. 
Idyllists  of  the  Country-side.    Ellwanger.   7Sc.; 

SOC. 
Portrait  of  R.  L.  Stevenson.  2sc.;  loc. 
Impressions  of  Oxford.  Bourget.  p.  Si  ;  75c. 
Leaves  in  the  Road.   Maclagan.  p.  soc;  2cc. 
Amiel's  Pensees.  $1  ;  750. 
English  University  Magazines.  Marillier.  p.  Si  ; 

25c. 
Isle  of  Wight.   Bourget.  75c.;  25c. 
Father  Damien.   Stevenson.   Vellum.  $1  ;  soc. 
Love  Letters  of  Portuguese  Nun.  Vellum.  75c.; 

2SC 

Love  Letters  of  Portuguese  Nun.  1.  Si  ;  40c. 
Folia  Dispersa.  Masterman.  p.  50c.;  20c. 
Creeds  by  Stevenson,  Van  Dyke  and  Hyde.  p. 

25c.;   IOC. 

Ruskin's  Complete  Works.   13  vols.  ^1.  Si 3;  S6. 
John  Ruskin.   Meynell.  Si  ;  50c. 
Macauley's  Essays.  3  vols.  S4.S0;  Si. So. 
Prue  and  I.  Curtis,  p.  i6c.,  cl.  46c.,  1.  66c. 
Chambers  Encyclopt-dia.  9  vols.  S19;  Ss. 
Chambers  Encyclopedia.  9  vols.  1.  S25;  $j. 
Love's  Crucifix.   Petrarch's  Sonnets,  tr.  Tobin. 

Vellum.  $y  $2. 
Tales  of  Mystery.  Poe.  p.  29c. ;  cl.  S9c  ;  1.  79c. 
Tales  of  Mystery  and  Imagination.   Poe.  S2;Si. 
A  Typical  American  :  T.   W.   Higginson.  Bent- 

zon.  b.  7sc;  40c. 
All's  Well.    Browning,    p.  soc  ;   250.    cl.  7Sc.  ; 

40C.    1.  Si  ;  50c. 
Bibelot.  Vols.  3,  4,  S-  6.  $1.50  each;  7Sc.  each. 
Tales  Told  at  Twilight.  Iliffe.  Si. 50;  7sc. 
Fulbeck.  West.  Vellum.  Si. 25;  5cc. 
American    Invaders.     McKenzie.     p.  25c.;   15c. 

cl.,  7SC. ;  40c. 
Farther  North  than  Nansen.    Duke  of  Abruzzi. 

Si  ;  2SC. 
The   Marble   Faun.    Hawthorne,    p.  29c. ;    cl., 

59c. ;  1.  79c. 
Letters  and  Addresses.    Lincoln,    p.  24c. ;  cl., 

54c;  1.  74c 
Waters  of  Edera.  Ouida.  Si. 50;  soc 
Vision  of  Sir  Launfal.  Lowell.  Si.SO;  Soc 
Hidden  Witchery.  Nigel  Tourneur.  Si. 50;  SOC 
Home  Thoughts.    Cox.    ist  series,  ;5!i.5o;   soc 

2nd  series,  Si. 50;  soc 
Thoughts  of  Marcus  Aurelius.  S2  ;   7SC. 
Stories  About  Women.   Fleming.  Si.So;   20c. 
Crown  of  Wild  Olive.  Ruskin.  7sc.;  40c. 
Study  of  Othello.  Given.  $1;  2sc. 
Sentimental  Tommy.  Barrie.  Si  .50;   SOC 
Girls  I  Have  Met.  Si. 25;   2sc. 
The  Memoirs  of  a  Baby.   Daskam.  Si. 50;   7Sc. 
The  Tragedy  of  Pelee.   Kennan.  Si.So;   7Sc. 
The  Comedies  of   William  Congreve.    2   vols. 

Vellum.  S6;  S2. 
Woman  and  the  Wits.  Si. 25;   50c 
Blake's  Poems.  S2.50;  Si. 
Little  Citizens.  Farniiloe.  Si. 50;   soc 
Concerning  Children.  Oilman.  S'-So;   75c. 
Essays  from  the  Guardian,  b.  Pater.  $2.50;  Si. 
Primavera.  Poems  by  Four  Authors,  b.  S';   SOC. 
The  Heart's  Highway.   Wilkins.  St. SO;  50c. 
Dream  Life  and  Real  Life.  Schreiner.  7Sc;  40c 
Women  of  the  Renaissance.   De  Maulde.  S2.S0; 

Si. 
The  Fighting  Chance.   Lynch.  Si. 25;  75c. 
Century  Cook  Book.  Ronald.  S2.S0;  Si. 
Sanctuary.  Whaiton.  S1.2S;  60c. 
Portraits  of  Men.  Sainte-Beuve.  Si;  Soc 
Iris.   Pinero.  Si;   S^c. 

One  of  Cleopatra's  Nights.  Gautier.  Si. 25;  SOC 
Notes  of  a  Professional  Exile.  Nadal.     1.    Si; 

soc 
Dynasty  of  Theodosius.  Hodgkin.  Si.so;  7SC 
Aucassin  and  Nicolette.  Lang.  Si;  Soc. 
Colonel  Carter  of  Cartersville.    Smith.    S'.2S; 

60c. 
Dreams.  Schreiner.  Si;  SOc. 
Ballads  and  Lyrics.   Longfellow.  Si  25;  6oc. 
A  .Song  of  Italy.    Swinburne.    First  edition,  Si^ 
Kim.  Kipling.  Si  SO;  75c 
Eros  and  Psyche.  Bridges.  First  edition.  Si. 
Readers  of  The  LiTKRARr  Digest  are  aaked  to  mention  the  publication  when 


Dean  Swift's  Polite  Conversations.  Saintsbury. 

S2;  50c. 
Architecture    of  Westminster  Abbey.     Morris. 

75c.;   2SC 
With  the  Trade  Winds.  Morris.  Si  ;   2Sc. 
The  Extermination  of  Love.  Gerard.  g;i.25;  500. 
English  Madrigals.  Cox.  Si  ;  40c. 
The  Pleasures  of  Literature.  Si ;   2Sc. 
England's  Helicon.   Si  50;  soc. 
Books  and  Plays.  Monkhouse.  Si. 25;  s^c. 
Daphnis  and  Chloe.  Longus.  S2;  7sc. 
An  Englishwoman's  Love  Letters.  Si  50;  SOC. 
Literary  Statesmen.   Hapgood.  Si. 25;  50c. 
Lullaby-Land.   Field.  Si-So;  7SC 
The  Rose  of  Dawn.  Hay.  $1  ;  soc. 
America  and  the  Americans.  Si. 25;  soc 
Thoughts  in  the  Cloister  and   Companions   of 

my  Solitude.  Helps.  Si ;  50c. 
Conversational  Openings.  Bell.  Si .25;   Soc. 
Imaginary  Lectures.  Columbia  College.  Si. 
A  Girl  of  Ideas.  Flint.  Si.so;  Si.i2. 
Nami  Ko.    tr.    by    Shioya   and    Edgett.    Si. 50; 

Si. 24. 
The  Russian  Advance.  Beveridge.  S2. 50;  S2.24. 
Darrel.  Bacheller.  Si-So;  Si. 18. 
The  Shutters  of  Silence.    Burgin.    Si. 50;  Si. 18. 
The  Man  with  the  Wooden  Face.     Mrs.   Rey- 
nolds. Si. so;  Si. 18. 
Captain  Macklin.  Davis.  Si. 50;  Si. 18. 
Up  the  Witch  Brook  Road.  S1.50;  Si. 18. 
The  One  Woman.  Dixon.  Si. 50;  Si. 18. 
The  Chameleon.    Finn.  $1.50;  Si. 18. 
The  Turquoise  Cup.  Smith,  b.  Si. 25;  98c. 
The  Sherrods.  McCutcheon.  Si. 50;  Si. 18. 
The    Master   of    Warlock.     Eggleston.     Si. SO; 

Si. 18. 
Monna  Vanna.  Maeterlinck,  b.  Si. 20;  Si. 
Woven  with  the  Ship.  Brady.  Si. 50;  Si. 18. 
The  Modern  Obstacle.  Miller.  Si. 50;  Si.  18. 
In  the  Morning  Glow.  Gilson.  Si. 50;  Si. 18. 
The  Two  Vanrevels.  Tarkington.  Si-SO;  Si-iS. 
Peggy  Neal.  Lewis.  Si-SO;  Si. '8. 
Tales  of  the  Cloister.  Jordan,  b.  Si. 25;  98c. 
Jack  Hardin's  Arabian  Nights.   Scott.    Si;  84c. 
Hope  Loring.   Bell.  Si-SO;  Si. 12. 
The  Captain.  Williams.  Si-So;  Si. 18. 
The  People  of  the  Abyss.  London.  S2  ;  Si -86. 
The  Southeners.  Brady.  Si. SO;  Si. 12. 
Literary  Friends  and  Acquaintances.     Howells. 

S2.S0;  S2.32. 
Hesper.  Garland.  Si. SO;  Si. 18. 
A  Comedy  of  Conscience,  Mitchell.  Si;  84c. 
Monologues.  May  Fisk.  Si. 25;  98c. 
Marion  Manning.  Mrs.  Eustis.  Si. 50;  Si. 18. 
Forestfield.   Bentley.  Si  50;  Si.  18. 
Bruvver  Jim's  Baby.  Mighels.  Si. 50;  Si. 24. 
Cecilia.  Crawford.  $1.50;  Si. 18. 
American  Myths  and  Legends.  Skinner.   2  vols. 

$2  ;   S2C. 
Ethel.  Bell.  Si;  79c. 
The    Triumph    of    Count    Ostermann.     Hope. 

Si. so;  Si. 12. 
John  Gayther's  Garden.   Stockton.  SiSO;3i.i2. 
The  Worth  of  Words.  Bell.  Si. 50;  Si. 38. 
The  Maid-at-Arms.   Chambers.  Si.So;  Si. 18. 
The  Maids  of  Paradise.  Chambers.  Si -SO;  Si  .18. 
A  Speckled  Bird.  Wilson.  Si. 50.  Si. 18. 
Judith  of  the  Plains.  Manning.  Si. 50;  Si. 18. 
The  Making  of  a  Journalist.   Ralph.  Si. 25;  98c. 
The  Fortunes  of  Fifi.   Seawell.  Si. SO;  Si. 18. 
In  the  Garden  of  Charity.  King.  Si.So;  Si. 18. 
Letters    of    her    Mother   to    Elizabeth.    Si. 25 

Si  06. 
The  Master- Feeling.  Amirall.  Si.2S;  98c. 
The  Harvesters.  Lanston.  Si-So;  Si. 12. 
Wolfville  Nights.  Lewis.  Si-SO;  Si- 18. 
Dictionary  of  Quotations.  1.  Si  ;  SOC 
Dictionary  of  (^)uotations.  Dalbiac.  $2;  750. 
Margaret  Ogilvy.  J.  M.  Barrie.  Si. 25;   Soc 
XVIII  Century  Vignettes.   Dobson.  Si. SO;  SOC. 
Overheard  in  Arcady.   Bridges-  Si-50;   50c. 
The  Holy  Roman  Empire.  Bryce.  Si ;  40c. 
Vice  Versa.  Anstey.  p.  soc;  25c. 
Mediaeval  Europe.  Emerton.  Si. 25;   SOC. 
The  Story  of  My  Heart.  Jefferies.  Si ;  40c. 
Young  Men:  Faults  and  Ideals.  Miller.,  b.  50c; 

20c. 
Flute  and  Violin.  Allen.  Si.so;  SOc 
Letters  of  a  Portuguese  Nun.    Prestage.    $1.25; 

SOC 
The  New  Era.  Strong.  500;  20c. 
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Nature  Near  London.  Jefferies.  $i ;  40c. 

The  Condition  of  Labor.  George,  p.  50c :  30c. 

The  Railway  Revolution  in  Mexico.  Moses,  p. 

50c;  20c. 
Merrie  England.   Blatchford.  p.  25c;    15c. 
Memoir  of  Daniel  Macmillan     Hughes.  $1.50; 

50c. 
Spanish  Guide.   Varona.   b.   50c;  20c. 
Tmaginary  Conversations    Landor.    50c;  20c. 
Where  and  How  to  Dine  in  New  York.  p.  50c; 

20c. 
The  Woman  Who  Did.   Allen.  $1 ;  40c. 
Diana's  Defender.   Hayward.   $1.25;  25c. 
King's  Handbook  of  New  York  City.    $3;  75c. 
A  Plea  for  the  Gospel.   Herron.  $1 ;  25c. 
Sartor  Resartus.   Carlyle.   $1  ;  4CC. 
Longfellow's  Evangeline.   50c;  20c. 
De  Omnibus.    Pain,   p    50c;  20c. 
Essays  in  Miniature.   Repplier.  Si. 25;  40c. 
A  Mortal  Antipathy.   Holmes.  $1.50;  50c. 
The  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast  Table.   Holmes. 

$1    c;o;    50C 

Picture  and  Text.   James.  $1  ;  50c. 

A  History  of  the  American  Tariff.   Lewis.   50c; 

20c. 
The  Professor  at  the  Breakfast  Table.  Holmes. 

1.50;  sec. 
The  Insanity  of  Genius.   Nisbet.   $1.50;  75c. 
Baedeker's  Handbook  for  London.  $2;  50c. 
Lavington's  Methodists  and  Papists.  $2;  50c. 
The  Principles  of  the  Art  of  Conversation.   Ma- 

haffy.  $1.25;  50c. 
Corrected  Impressions.   Saintsbury.  $1.25;  soc. 
Prior's  Poems     2  vols.   1.  $3;  $1. 
Culture  and  Religion.    Shairp.   $1.50;   50c. 
The  Chinese  and  the  Chinese  Question.    Whit- 
ney,  p.  50c.;   20c. 
Hawthorne.  H.  James  Jr.  $1  ;  40c. 
Alabama.  Thomas,  b.  $i;84c. 
Gyges' Ring.   Hughes,  b.  ^1.25;  $1.06. 
Arizona.  Thomas.  Cloth,  ^1.25;  $1.06. 
Maude  Adams  Acting  Edition  of  Romeo  and 

Juliet.     Cloth,  $1  ;  84c. 
Dance  of  Death.  Holbein,  b.  $1.75;  Si. 62. 
The    Senator's    Sweetheart.     Willard.     Cloth, 

J1.50;  Si. 18. 
The  Complete  Angler.  Walton,  b.  $1 ;  84c. 
Natural  History  of  Selborne.  b.  Si ;  84c. 
Walton's  Lives.  Cloth,  Si ;  84c. 
The   Garden   Lover's   Birthday   Book.    Hyatt. 

Si;  84c. 
Dr.  Jekyll  and  Mr.  Hyde.  Stevenson.  $2;  Si. 79. 
The  Roggie  and  Reggie  Stories.  Smith.  Si .50; 

Si. 12. 
Outdoorland.  Chambers.  Si-SO;  Si-iS. 
Orchard-Land.  Chambers.  $1.50;  $1.18. 
Six  Giants  and  a  Griffin.    Otis.    Illustrated  by 

Beatrice  Ruyl.  Si. 25;  Si-c8. 
The  Tiddledywink's  Poetry  Book.    Bangs.    Si ; 

84c. 
The  Lovable  Tales  of  Janey  and  Josey  and  Joe. 

Smith.  Si. 30;  Si.i2. 
The  Heroes.  Kingsley.  Cloth.  S2.SO;  S2.19. 
Memoirs  of  Simple  Simon.    Keeler.    b.  Si-SO; 

Si. 18. 
Chip's  Dogs     Drawings  by  Bellew.      b.  Si  .50; 

Si. 24. 
The  Three  Bears.  Yer  Beck.  b.  $1.25;  98c. 
The  Folks  in  Funnyville.  Opper.  b.  Si-SO;  S1.12. 
Nanny.  Butler,  b.  Si  ;  84c. 
The  Fairies' Menagerie.  Cain.  Si  .25;  98c. 
The  Fairies' Circus.  Cain.  $1.25;  98c. 
Lives  of  the  Haunted.  Gottschalck.  Si4C;Si-24. 
A    Patrick's   Day   Hunt.     Ross    &    Somerville. 

S2.0C;  Si.74- 
Kemble's  Pickaninnies.  S2.00:  Si. 78. 
Our   Amateur  Circus.     McVickar.     Cloth,  $5; 

S4.32. 
The  Life  and  Death  of  Mr.  Badman.     Bunyan. 

Illus.  by  The  Brothers  Rhead.  b.  S3-50;  S2.98. 
Sonnets  by  William  Wordsworth.    With  draw- 
ings by  Alfred  Parsons.  1.  Ss;  54-48. 
Pastoral  Days.  Gibson.  S2.50;  52.24. 
Little  Bo-Peep.     Loomis.     Verses  by  Munkitt- 

rick.  p.  50c;  44c. 
Dore's  London.   SS;  S4-48. 
I'.mma  Calve,  b.  Si ;  79c. 

The  Illustrated  American  .Stage,  b.  S2.50;  Si -98. 
Sketches  and  Cartoons.  Gibson,  b.  $5;  S4.48. 
Americans.  Gibson.  S5 ;  S4.48. 
The  Social  Ladder.  Gibson,  b.  S5;  S4.48. 
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The  Education  of  Mr.  Pipp.     Gibson,     b.  S5; 

S4-48. 
Drawings  by  Gibson,  b.  S5;  54-48. 
Done  in  the  Open.  Remington,  b  Ss;  S4.48. 
A  Widow  and  Her  Friends.  Gibson.    S5;  $4.48. 
Pictures  of  People.  Gibson,  b.  S5;  S4.48. 
Drawings.  Remington,  b.  $5:54.48. 
Millionaires  of  America.  Caricatures  by  Cramer 

and  C.  de  Fornaw.  b.  Sio-co;  S7-98. 
Anglo-American  Pottery.  Barber.  S2;  1.79. 
The  Aztec    Treasure-House.     Janvier.     Si -50; 

Si, 12. 
The  Awkward  Age.     James.     Si. 50;  5i.i2. 
All  Sorts  and  Conditions  of  Men.  Besant.  Si. 25; 

51.06. 
About  Paris.  Davis.  Si. 25;  Si. 06. 
Against  Human  Nature.   Pool.  Si. 25;  $1.04. 
The  Associate  Hermits.  Stockton.  5150;  Si. 12. 
BenHur.  W'allace.  Si-SO;  Si. 24. 
Bagsby's    Daughter.      Bessie   and    Marie    Van 

Vorst.     Si-5o;   1.12. 
The  Ballet  Dancers.   Serao.  5i. 50;  Si. 12. 
A  Bicycle  of  Cathay.    Stockton.  51.50;  Si.iS. 
Bible  Stories  for  the  Young.  $1  ;  7gc. 
Annie  Kilburn.   Howells.   Si. 50;  Si  18. 
The  Action  and  the  Word.  Si. 50;  5i.i8. 
Aunt  Anne.   Clifford.  5125;  Si. 04. 
.'Vs  Seen  By  Me.   Lillian  Bell.  Si  25;  51.04. 
Babs  the   Impossible.      Sarah   Grand.     Si. 50; 

Si. 12. 
Between  the  Lines.  Capt.  King.   5125;  Si. 04 
Boots  and  Saddles.    Custer.  Si. 50;  Si. 12. 
Limitations.    Benson.  Si. 25;  Si. 04. 
The  King  in  Yellow.   Chambers.  Si. 50;  5i.i2. 
Katharine  North.  51.25;  98c. 
The  Instinct  of  Step-fatherhood.    LiUian  Bell. 

•^1.25;  51.04. 
John  Leighton,  Jr.  Katrina  Trask.  51.25;  98c. 
In  the  First  Person.   Pool.  Si. 25;  98c. 
The  Land  of  Cockayne.  Matilde  Serao.  Si. 50; 

Si. 12. 
Little    Journey    in  the  World.     Warner.   75c. ; 

62c. 
The  Last  Recruit  of  Clare's.    Keightley.  75c.; 

62c 
The  Kentons.   Howells.  51.50;  5i.i2. 
Lorraine.   Chambers.   51.25;  98c. 
A  Little  Sister  to  the  Wilderness.    Lillian  Bell. 

Si. 25;  Si. 04. 
Love  Letters  of  a   Worldly  Woman.     Clifford. 

51.25;  98c. 
The  Love  Affairs  of  an  Old  Maid.  Lillian  Bell. 

Si. 25;  98c. 
Lotus  Eating.   Curtis.  Si. 50;  5i.i2. 
A  Loyal  Traitor.    Barnes.  Si-So;  Si. 12. 
A  Little  Journey  in  the  World.     Warner.     ^1. 

51.50;  Si. 18. 
Lochinvar.   Crockett.  Si. 50;  Si. 12. 
1-essons  in  Love.   Katrina  Trask.  Si. 25;  51.04. 
The  Christmas  Kalends  of  Provence.    Janvier. 

Si. 25;  Si. 04. 
Campaigning  with  Crook  and  Stories  of  Army 

Life.   Si. 25;  98c. 
Coffee  Repartee  and  the  Idiot.   Bangs.     51.25; 

Si. 04. 
The  Capsina.   Benson.  Si. 50;  5i.i2. 
A    Confident    Tomorrow.     Matthews.     Si. 50; 

Si. 04. 
Carlotta's  Intended  and  Other  Stories.     Stuart. 

Si. 50;  Si. 12. 
A  Cumberland  Vendetta.   Fox.  Si. 25;  51.04. 
Mrs.  Dines'  Jewels.   Russell.   75c.;  62c. 
Dancing.   Dod worth.  Si. 50;  S1.26. 
Dreamers  of  the  Ghetto.   Zangwill.  Si  ;  79c. 
The    Danvers    Jewels.       Mary    Cholmondeley. 

Si;  84c. 
The  Love  of  Monsieur.  Gibbs.  Si. 50;  5i.i2. 
Eleanor.    Mrs.  Ward.  Si. 50;  Si. 12. 
Espiritu  Santo.   Skinner.  51.25;  5 '04. 
"The  Debatable  Land."  Colton.   Si. 50;  5i. 12. 
The  Day  of  Their  Wedding.     Howells.    Si. 25; 

98c. 
Flood-Tide.  Sarah  P.  Greene.  Si. 50;  Si.  12. 
The  Expatriates.  Lilian  Bell.  Si. 50;  Si. 12. 
The  Entailed  Hat.   Townsend.  Si. 50;  5i.i2. 
In  the  Garden  of  Charity.   King.  5150;  5i.i2. 
In  Far  Lockaber.    Black.  5125;  98c. 
For  King  or  Country.    Barnes.  51.50;  5i.i2. 
The  Gray  Man.   Crockett.  Si. 50;  5i.i2. 
The  Great  Shadow.   Doyle.  Si  00;  84c. 
Gavin  Hamilton.   Seawell.  Si  50;  Si.  12. 
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BOOKS 

Walt  Whitman.  W.  Clark.  9CC;  40c. 
Writers  and  Readers.  Hill.  Si. 50;   50c. 
The  Egregious  English.    McNeill.  Si  ;  50c. 
The  Sign  of  Pour.  Doyle,  p.   25c;   15c. 
Back  Log  Studies.  Warner.  Si  I  50c. 
Over  the  Teacups.    Holmes.  Si. 25;  50c. 
The  .A.ngel  of  Clay.   J'artridge.  Si. 25;  50c. 
Ralph  Waldo  Emerson.   Holmes.  S1.25;  50c. 
Robert's  Rules  of  Order.  Si  ;  40c. 
Thackeray.   Dr.  Brown.   75c.;  40c. 
By  Oak  and  Thorne.   Brown.   Si. 25;  50c. 
History  of  Greece.   Smith.  Si. 25;   50c. 
Life  of  Nelson.      Southey.   Si. 25;   50c. 
On  the  Heights.  Auerbach.  Si ;  50c. 
Fifteen  Decisive  Battles.  Creasy.  Si  I   50c. 
Things  in  America.   Chambers.  Si  50;  50c. 
A   Years'   Residence  in  the  United  States  of 
America.    Cobbett.  Si. 50;  50c. 

The  following  books  were  published 
at  5 1  per  vol.  in  cloth  and  $1.50  per 
vol.  in  half  leather.  Special  prices :  40c. 
per  vol.  in  cloth,  60c.  per  vol.  in  half 
leather. 

Origin  of  Species.    Darwin. 

Descent  of  Man.     Darwin.    2  vols. 

Journal  of  Researches.  Dar%vin. 

Fragments  of  Science.    Tyndall.    2  vols. 

Sound.  Tyndall. 

Science  of  Education.  Huxley. 

Data  of  Ethics.     Spencer. 

First  Principles.     Spencer. 

Critique  of  the  Pure  Reason.    Kant. 

Philosophy  of  History.    Hegel. 

Electricity  in   Modem  Life.      De  Tunzelman^ 

Other  Worlds  Than  Ours.    Proctor. 

The  Microscope.     Gosse. 

Wealth  of  Nations.    Smith.    3  vols. 

Outlines  of  Astronomy.  Herschel.  2  vols. 

Advancement  of  Learning.    Bacon. 

Novum  Organum.    Bacon. 

Elements  of  Natural  Philosophy.     Kelvin  and. 

Tait. 
Text  Book  of  Botany.     Aitkens. 
Principles  of  Chemistry.     Mendeleeff.     4  vcds.. 
Text  Book  of  Geology.    Geikie.    4  vol& 
Tennyson's   Poems.    2  vols. 
Longfellow's  Poems. 
Hood's  Poems. 
Matthew  Arnold's  Poems. 
Bryant's  Poems. 
Mrs.    Browning's    Poems. 
Moore's    Poems.     2  vols. 
Dante's  Poems. 
Coleridge's  Poems. 
Swinburne's  Poems. 
Wordsworth's  Poems.    3  vols.. 
Burns'  Poems. 
Rossetti's  Poems. 
Browning's  Poems. 
Lowell's  Poems. 
Keat's  Poems. 
Scott's  Poems.     2  vols. 
Shelley's  Poems.     2  vols.. 
Emerson's  Poems. 
Milton's  Poems. 
Mrs.    Hemans'    Poems, 
Holmes'  Poems. 
Whittier's   Poems. 
Byron's  Poems.     3  vols. 
Stevenson's  Poems. 
Pope's  I'oems. 
Goldsmith's  Poems. 
Gray's  I'oems. 
Kipling's  Poems. 


The  above  books  can  be  had  at  these 
special  prices  only  from 

Howard   Wilford    Bell 

on  the  Wth  floor  of  the  Law  Building  at 

259  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
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Current  Events. 


Foreign. 

Russo-Japanese  War. 

May  i6.— The  Japanese  despatch  boat  Miyako,  an 
unarmored  cruiser,  strikes  a  Russian  mine  in 
Kerr  Bay,  and  is  destroyed.  Russians  at  Xew- 
Chwang  say  that  General  Linevitch,  with  a  lary:e 
force,  has  left  Madivostok  to  invade  Manchuria. 
China  makes  another  declaration  of  neutrality. 
Hard  fighting  takes  place  near  Kin-Chow,  the 
Japanese  driving  southward  a  force  of  three 
Russian  battalions  and  eight  guns. 

May  17.  -The  Japanese  now  control  the  entire  south- 
ern end  of  the  Liao-Tung  peninsula,  with  the 
exception  of  Port  Arthur.  New-Chwang  is  com- 
pletely evacuated  by  the  Russians.  Japanese 
are  reported  near  Hai-Cheng,  the  Russians  fall- 
ing back  to  Liao-Vang.  General  Sassulitch,  who 
was  blamed  for  the  Russian  defeat  at  the  Yalu, 
is  removed  from  command.  The  Czar  journeys 
to  Belgorod,  where  he  visits  the  ancient  monas- 
tery, pays  his  devotions  before  the  sacred  ikon 
of  St.  Nikola,  and  then  reviews  departing  troops. 

May  18.— General  Kuropatkin  decides  to  abandon 
Liao-Yang,  and  to  fall  back  to  Mukden  and  then 
to  Harbin.  China  opens  to  the  commerce  of  the 
world  the  ports  of  Chinanfu,  Weishien,  Chout- 
sun,  and  Chowcheen. 

The  American    Peace  Society  urges  the   United 
States  to  offer  mediation  to  Russia  and  Japan. 

May  19. — It  is  reported  that  the  battle-ship  Hatsuse, 
one  of  the  finest  of  Japan's  navyj  was  blown  up 
on  May  15  by  striking  Russian  mines  outside  of 
Port  Arthur,  and  sank  with  the  loss  of  about  450 
of  her  crew.  The  Japanese  cruiser  Yos/iino  was 
rammed  the  same  day  in  a  heavy  fog  by  the 
cruiser  Kasuga,  and  200  of  her  crew  were 
drowned.  Cieneral  Kuroki's  army,  it  is  said,  has 
been  driven  back  to  Feng-Wang-Cheng. 

May  20.— General  Kuropatkin  reports  that  Cossacks 
engaged  the  Japanese  advanced  guard  on  May 
18  north  of  Feng-Wang-Cheng,  and  that  the  Jai> 
anese  were  dislodged  from  four  positions,  and 
forced  to  retreat  fifteen  miles.  Admiral  Hoso- 
ya's  squadron  bombards  Taku-Shan,  after  which 
part  of  the  third  Japanese  army  is  landed. 

May  21 — General  Stoessel's  beleaguered  forces  in 
Port  Arthur  make  a  successful  sortie,  routing 
the  Japanese,  of  whom  1,000  were  killed  or 
wounded,  and  taking  into  the  fortress  fresh  sup- 
plies and  provisions.  Advices  from  Wonsan  tell 
of  fightingat  Ham-Heung,  forty  miles  north  ;  the 
Koreans  repel  a  Cossack  attack.  The  Russian 
cruiser  Bogatyr,  after  running  on  a  rock  near 
Vladivostok,  is  blown  up  to  prevent  her  capture 
by  the  Japanese. 

May  22.— General  Kuropatkin  reports  that  two  di- 
visions of  the  Japanese  army  are  at  l-'eng- Wang- 
Cheng,  and  that  General  Kuroki  is  believed  to 
be  fortifying  the  town.  A  shell  from  Port  Ar- 
thur strikes  the  Japanese  torpedo-boat  destroyer 
Akatstiki,  killing  an  officer  and  twenty-four  men. 

Other  Foreign  News. 

May  16. — Owing  to  the  bitterness  of  the  partizans  of 
rival  candidates  for  President,  and  the  demand 
for  the  resignation  of  army  chiefs,  Colombia  is 
threatened  with  an  outbreak. 

May  17. — Lord  Hardwicke,  the  British  Under-Secre- 
tary of  War,  admits  in  the  House  of  Lords  that 
England  is  at  war  with  Tibet.  I 

Sir  Henry  M.  Stanley  is  buried  at  Pirbrijjht,  Sur-  ' 
rey,  after  an  impressive  funeral  service  in  West- 
minister Abbey. 

May  iS.— Government  circles  in  I'rance  are  agitated 
over  the  proposition  to  withdraw  the  French 
Ambassaaor  to  the  Vatican  because  of  the 
Pope's  protest  against  President  Loubet's  visit 
to  the  King  of  Italy. 

May  ig.— Ion  Perdicaris,  a  naturalized  American 
citizen,  and  his  stepson  are  kidnapped  and  held 
for  ransom  by  bri":ands  in  Morocco ;  on  the  re- 
ceipt of  the  news  Washington  authorities  order 
a  war-ship  to  Tangier. 

May  21. —  The  French  Government  formally  recalls 
its  Ambassador  to  the  Holy  See  as  a  result  of 
the  Pope's  note  to  the  Catholic  Powers  protest- 
ing against  President  Loubet's  visit  to  Rome. 

May  22. — The  Moroccan  Government  accei>ts  the  de- 
mands of  I'raissouli,  the  bandit  who  captured 
Mr.  Perdicaris  and  his  stepson. 
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the  right  pencil  for   your  use.      Sent  free. 

Department  U, 

Joseph  Dixon  Crucible  Co., 

Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


THE  LOCKE  ADDER 


I  CAPACITY  999,999.999 

The   |5    calculktirc    maLbine 
E  Vhioh  does  more  work   tLan 
I  the  most  eipensive  Adds 
I  9columDflfttonce-  Ejub-^ 
I  tnoti— Multiplies 
[  — DiTldes.  Sim 


Aluminum 

KvModel 


pie,  rspid, 
handr- 


fe:''^j^8^     Cannoll 

vf^iOr      make  mis  [ 

takes— lasts  a  ] 

lifetime. 

It  I9  all  you  claim  for  it.  I 

R.  HARPER,  DaDrtlle.lU 

We  highly  recommend  it. — J  AS  : 

WALLACE  k  SON,  Pamaseus.  Pa  j 

Size! X 10^ inches.  PrlceSSOOl 

prepaid  in    tlie    U.   S.      Write  I 

for  Free  booklet.   Agents  wanted,  j 

C.E  LOrREflFO.CO..   8  »ValnntSt..Kensett.Ia.( 


5nORTtlANDIN30 

DAYS 


WE  GUARANTEE  toteachourcourse  in  1 
Shorthand  complete  in  3U  days  study  of  6  hours  | 

each.    No  ruled  lines  ;no  position;  no  shading,  

dotSfDor dashes.  Nolonglistof  word-signstoconfuso.  Easy.eimplet 
speedy,  practical.  Students  In  high-^rade  positions. 
Employers  pleased.  La i,vyer8, doctors, literary  folk.club  women, 
can  now  acquireShorthand  with  ease  for  use  in  their  callings.  No 
need  to  spend  months,  as  with  old  systems.  **Boyd*s  Syllable 
Bystem."  20th  century  wonder,  is  the  best.  Flr«t  Lefiti>on 
sent    Free  with  testimonials,   booklets,  etc.    Write  to-day. 

CHICAOO   CORRESPONDENCE  •^SCHOOLS, 

fineorporated)  11122  KalioDal  Life  BuildlDi;,    Ctalcigo,  III. 


What  Is    Daus'    Tip-Top? 

a  «»  PROVE  that  Daus'"Tip-Top"ls 
the  bej-t  and  simplest  device  for  making 
^  100  cop i«'8  from  pen-written  and  50 
copi<'t*fi-om  type  written  original, 
we  will  ship  cmiiplete  duplicator, 
cap  .size,  Avitlioiit  deposit,  on 
ten  (10)  dnya'  trial. 
Price  $7.50  less  trade  ikh  .<aA 
disiount  of  Sa^!*,  or  90  ncl 
THE  FELIX  F.  DA  IS  Dl'PI.lCATOIl  CO. 
Daua  BuildiuK,  111  Jolin  St.,  New  Vorlc  Citj. 

TYPEWRITERS 

"         ■      B         i^*  IjOW  prlofs  will  surprise  >oii 

All  standard  makes  forsalc.     Shipped  fortrial.    Immense 
stoek.     Title  to  each  Kuaranteed.     Catalog  free. 

EM  H.  KLDRRDCK,  SS  S.  Broad  St.,  Phlln.,  Pa. 


Domestic. 

Political. 

May  17.— It  is  believed  that  Secretary  Cortelyou  will 
oe  the  choice  for  chairman  of  the  Republican 
national  committee.  New  Hampshire  and  Ar- 
kansas Republicans  instruct  for  President  Roose- 
velt. California  Democrats  instruct  for  Hearst. 
Bitter  factional  strife  threatens  a  split  in  the 
Wisconsin  Republican  convention,  while  the 
deadlock  in  the  Illinois  Republican  convention 
continues. 

Map  18. — Nebraska  Republicans  instruct  for  Roose- 
velt, and  the  "  Stand- Pat  "  men  win  in  Iowa. 

May  IQ. — Wisconsin  Republicans  nominate  two 
state  tickets  and  elect  two  sets  of  delegates  to 
the  Chicago  convention.  The  South  Carolina 
delegation  to  St.  Louis  is  not  instructed,  but  is 
bound  under  the  unit  rule  ;  all  the  delegates  ex- 
press a  preference  for  Judge  Parker.  California 
and  Noi-th  Dakota  Republicans  instruct  for 
Roosevelt. 

May  20.  The  Illinois  Republican  convention,  un- 
able to  break  the  deadlock  on  the  governorship, 
adj.iurns  until  May  31. 

Other  Domestic  News. 

May  16. — The  United  States  Supreme  Court  upholds 
the  action  of  the  immigration  authorities  at  New 
York  in  ordering  the  deportation  of  John  Turner, 
the  English  anarchist. 
In  his  inaugural  address  Governor  Blanchard 
pledges  Louisiana  to  protect  the  negro. 

May  17. — The  battle-ship  Rhode  Island  is  launched 
at  Quincy,  Mass. 

Mai,-.  18.  -The  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company 
issues  a  sweeping  order  that  no  more  racing 
news  should  be  distributed  over  its  wires  from 
the  race-tracks,  except  in  the  form  of  regular 
messages. 

May  19.— Marshall,  the  Brooklyn  expert,  captures 
first  prize  in  the  International  Chess  tourney. 

May  20. — The  United  States  South  Atlantic  Squad- 
ron is  ordered  to  Tangier,  to  aid  in  rescuinj?  Ion 
Perdicaris,  the  American  captured  by  bandits. 

May  21.— The  battle-ship  Kentucky  reaches  New 
York  after  a  world's  record  run  from  Hong-Kong. 


CHESS. 

[All  communications  for  this  Department  should  be 

addressed :  "  Chess-Editor,  Literary 

Digest."] 

Problem  934. 

Mr.  Alain  C.  White  is  publishing  in  the  London 
Times  Weekly  Edition  shoit  sketches  of  the  lives  of 
American  problematists,  with  examples  of  their  work. 
Our  esteemed  friend  Mr.  G.  Reichhelm  is  lepresented 
by  several  "End-games"  and  a  very  beautiful  two- 
mover.  This  is  an  old  Prize-winner.  While  the  key- 
move  may  be  easily  found,  the  number  of  mates  is 
extraordinary. 

By  G.  Reichhelm 
Black— Nine  Pieces. 


WM.     ^ 


■  5  fjm    m 


M       mm.  <^ 


V^  A  MTpr\  Teachers,  clergymen,  and  other  edu- 
"'  '»»  ^  I  ■-•L'  cated  men  of  business  ability  to  rep- 
resent us;    weekly  salary  or  fniarantee  paid.      Give   age, 
qualifications,  references.     Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  New  York. 

Readers  of  The  Literary 


White— Fifteen  Pieces. 

8;    I   p   I   r   I    P   I    P:    4   P  K  B  i;     i  P  p  4  R; 
sSik2qB;  rPiPiRpi;  3QP3;  s3riSi. 
White  mates  in  two  moves. 

When  sending    solution,  indicate  the    number  of 
mates  you  found. 


I    r--:^. ->  Si 


u 


s 


s 

I 


Dustless  Homes 

"  Cleaning  house "  is  needlessly 
toilsome  where  old-fashioned  heat- 
ing methods  are  used,  which  daily 
spread  ashes,  dirt  and  coal  gases 
in  the  living  rooms,  damaging  drap- 
eries, carpets  and  other  furnishings. 

kmm  7,  [DEAL 

RADIATORS  ^  BOILERS 

\varm  the  building  uniformly  by  hot 
water  or  steam  and  save  their  cost  in 
household  cleanliness.  Their  purchase 
is  not  an  expense  —  it  is  an  investment. 
They  make 
the  house 
easier  to  rent 
or  sell.if  nec- 
e  s  s  a  r  y  — 
meanwh  11  e 
they  assist  to 
protect  the 
family 
health,  giv- 
ingsurehome 
comfort,  with 
marked  fuel 
economy  and 
least  care. 

They  will 
wear  as  long 
as  the  house  " 
shall  stand  — 
no  repairs. 
Put  in  now  at 
out-of- rush- 
season  prices,  by  best  mechanics.  Put 
in  OLD  cottages,  houses  and  all  OLD 
buildings  as  easily  as  in  new.  Ask  for 
valuable  booklet  (FREE). 


j\A\ERIGANpADIATOK(;0i\\PAW 

Dept.  32  CHICAGO 


The  "Best"  Light 

Is  a  portable  100  candle  power  light,  cost- 
ing only  2cts.  per  week.  Maliesand  burns. 
Its  own  pas.  Briijhter  than  electricity  or 
acetylene,  and  cheaper  liian  kerosene.  No 
Wirt.  No<;r<a§e.  No  Cdor.  Over  100  Styles. 
Lighted  instantly  with  a  match.    Every 

lamp  warranted.  Agents  Wanted  Everywhere. 
THE   "BEST"    LIGHT    CO. 

92  E.  5th  Street,  CANTON,  OHIO. 


InAUINb  b  I  Ami  6  rntt  science"  books  I  will  (rive 
ten  U;iiiiti^r  stamps  frt^  to  each  pei-son  who  sends  25c.  for 
book  entitled  •■Woman's  Secret  Powers.*'  Sent  |x>stpaid 
Kach  trading  stamp  en'itks  holder  to  another  25c.  hook  free, 
for  2c.  stamp.    Send  to-day  to  E.  Loomi.s,  Inwood,  N.  Y.  City. 


Buy  from  Our  Factory 

SAVE  A  THIRD 

Our  plan  of  aelllns  direct  to  user  cuts*  out  two 
prolits  and  (-aves  u  third  on  reuiil  prices.  Our 
assorlmentof  carriaijM  and  harness  is  larger  than 
any  dealer  can  show  yon.  Wcniiarantee  all  our 
goods.  We  are  bona-tlde  manufacturers— not  a 
commis,sion  house.  Send  for  our  free  iUus- 
gtrated  catalogue. 

THE  COLUHIBUS  OARRiaCTAND  HARNESS  CO.,  Columbus.  Ohio. 


DioEST  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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Pears' 

Whoever  wants  soft 
hands,  smooth  hands,  white 
hands,  or  a  clear  complex- 
ion, he  and  she  can  have 
both  :  that  is,  if  the  skin  is 
naturally  transparent;  un- 
less occupation  prevents. 

The  color  you  want  to 
avoid  comes  probably  nei- 
ther of  nature  or  work,  but 
of  habit. 

Use  Pears'  Soap,  no 
matter  how  much;  but  a 
little  is  enough  if  you  use 
it  often. 

Bstablished  over  too  vears- 


Learn  the  Truth 

Do  you  knon~ 

that  the  main  cause  of  unhappi- 
neps,  ill-health,  sickly  children 
and  divorce  is  admitted  by  phy- 
sicians and  shown  by  court 
r<  cords  to  be  ignorance  of  the 
li.ws  of  self  and  sex? 

Sexology 

ILLUSTRATED 
C'oiitnins  in  one  volume— 

k^'f        Knowledge  a  Young  Man  Should  Have. 
^Y  Knowledge  a  Young  Husband  Should  Have. 

Knowledge  a  Father  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Father  Should  Impart  to  His  Son. 
Medical  Knowledge  a  Husband  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Young  Woman  Should  Have. 
_     Knowledge  a  Young  Wife  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Mother  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Mother  Should  Impart  to  Her  Daughter. 
Medical  Knowledge  a  Wife  Should  Have. 

By  WILLIAM  H.  WALLING.  A.M.,  M.D. 

JTejo  F.tlition.     T:nlarfieil  ami  IlliixfraterJ.    Hich 
Cloth  Binding.    t\ill  (jold  stamp.    ,$2.00. 

Write  for  "Other  People's  0|iin)oiis"  .iiid  Tiible  of  Contents, 
also  100-l»ai.'e  illustrated  catalogue  of  books  of  merit — FREE. 

PURITAN  rUB.  CO.,  Dept.  B.  Plilladeliiliia 


iSTOP   FORGETTING! 

'You  can  by  taking  the  Dickson 
Method   by  Mail. 

^Simple. inexpensive,  easily  acquired. 
Increases  liUHiness   capacity  and  aoclal 
presilBe  by  giving  an  alert,  ready 
^  iiieiiiory  for  names,  faces,  and 
details  of  business  and  study. 
j  Detelnpsif  ill,  ca^pacity  for  thought, 
I  concentration.       Personally   eon- 
ducted     by    Prof.    Dickson,   of 
'Chicago  Auditorium  Conserva- 
,'tory     and    University    of   Notre 
Uame.  FRKE  booklet  and  trial  copy- 
righted  lesson. 

THK  DICKSON  SCHOOL  OF  JIEIIORY 
Tbe  Aadltorlam,     •     -     Chicago,  Illinois. 


Months  Free 


O 

^^  ^H  Send  us  yuur  liiiinc  and  addrcHsand  we  will  send 
^^^V  you  The  Investor'H  H«-view  for  three  months 
^^^^  free  of  charge.  A  great  journal  of  advice  for 
everybody.  Fully  illustrated.  Gives  latest  and 
moot  reliable  information  concerning  industrial,  mining, 
oil,  and  other  stocks  anrl  enterprises.  Knowleilge  is  pciwer. 
Great  opportunities  com*;  and  go.  txreat  fakes  likewise. 
Get  posted  before  investing.     Write  to-day. 

INVESTOR'S  REVIEW,  1300  Gaff  Bldg.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

ItD    guaranteed      Ai'.nJme.'issi'ied'aragt'.w! 

at  age  f/;.  Ten  I'er  Cent.    Tux  txc  iiipl.  Sales  in  1903,  Ten 

SlllllDti  Uollura.    J.  A.  Hteele,  115  Ifdwiiy,  New  York. 


Problem  935. 

By  R.  Teichmann  and  M.  Feigl. 

First  Prize  in  Schack  Tourney. 

Black  — Eleven  Pieces. 


White— Eight  Pieces. 

6qb;     2BB3P;     P4p2-,    2kpS2Q;    5R2; 
iP4Pi;  1P2P3;  K1S3SI. 
White  mates  in  three  moves. 

Solution  of  Problems 

No.  928.    Key-move:  K— Kt4. 
No.  929. 

Q— Q  4,  mate 


Q— K  B  8  Q— Q  6,  ch 

K  X  B  K  moves 
BxKtch 


Kt-Q4 
H-B6 


Kx  B 

B— Q  5,  ch 


Q— Q  R  8,  mate 


Q — B  5,  mate 


Ktx  B 


Solved  by  M.  W.  H.,  University  of  Virginia;  the 
Rev.  I.  W.  B.,  Bethlehem,  Pa.;  M.  Marble,  Worces- 
ter, Mass.;  the  Rev.  G.  Dobbs,  New  Orleans ;  F.  S. 
Ferguson,  Birmingham,  Ala.;  H.  W.  Barry,  Boston; 
A.  C.  White,  New  York  City;  F.  Gamage,  Westboro, 
Mass.;  Dr.  J.  H.  S.,  Geneva,  N.  V.;  C.  B.  E.,  Youngs- 
town,  N.  Y.;  R.  O'C,  San  Francisco;  W.  Runk, 
Highland  Falls,  N.  Y.;  G.  Patterson,  Winnipeg,  Can. 
O.  C.  Pitkin,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.;  C.  N.  F.,  Rome,  Ga. 
W.  G,  Hosea,  Cincinnati ;  E.  N.  K.,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

E.  A.  C,  Kinderhook,  N.  Y.;  O.  Wiirzburg,  Grand 
Rapids,  Mich.;  R.  H.  Renshaw,  University  of  \"\\- 
ginia;  the  Rev.  R.  Rech,  Kiel.  Wis.;  H.  P.  Brunner. 
University  of  Pennsylvania;  Dr.  O.  H.  Thiele,  Cass- 
ville.  Mo.;  H.  A.  Smith,  Dayton,  O.;  F.  H.  Seamon. 
E.M.,  El  Paso,  Te.x.;  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Law,  Walhalla, 
S.  C;  L.  Goldmark,Paterson,  N.  J.;  T.  Hilgers,  Wee- 
hawken,  N.  J.;  B.  Alten,  Elyria,  O. 

928 :"  Twenty-three,"  Philadelphia;  J.  F.  Court, 
New  York  City;  W.  H.  Greeley,  Boston;  Z.  G.,  De- 
troit ;  W^.  L.  Moore,'Anthony,  Kans.;  Lyndon,  Athens, 
Ga.;  H.  J.  Cadbury,  Cambridge.  Mass.;  J.  G.  Over- 
holser,  Anamoose.  N.  D.;  J.  B  Hornung,  Detroit  ;  E. 
.\.  Kusel,  Oroville,  Cal.;  F.  von  Schilling,  Hampton, 
Va.;  W.  N.  Woodbury,  Yale  University;  M.  Almy. 
Chicago;  J.  B.  W.,  West  Seneca,  N.  Y.;  F.  E.  Wood. 
Honey  Grove,  Tex.;  T.  L.  R.,  Philadelphia;  L.  P. 
Worl,  Birmingham,  Ala. 

Comments  (9281:  "Fine"— M.  ^L;    '"  .\  fine  2-er"— 

F.  S.  F.;  "A  masterpiece  "—W.  R.;  "  Capital"— J.  G. 
L.;  "  Suggests  the  dark,  the  wily,  the  mysterious  "  — 
J.  F.  C;  "One  of  the  finest"— W.  K.  G.;  "The  fool- 


Under 
DepI 


%  THE     PERFECT 
IN V  E  S  T  M  ENT 

Inniim  ^^"^t  be  Fivsi ,^v<W\  Second.  rPrtvoimlilj  jirofil- 
iiltlc;  Third,  luiiuediult'ly  fttulliiltlt'  If  rr(|iiired 
for  other  piirpoHCN.  vnui'  s:i\ings 
placed  with  The  Ittdustrliil  .'^Hvln|CH 
anrl  l.oun  Co.  fulfil  all  thcst-  rc(|uire- 
nu-iits.      They  will  bear  eai-nings  at 

S%  Per  Annum 

for  every  day  in  our  care.     Subject 
to  your  wiiirdrnwal  at  any  time. 
Kull  |)articulars  upon  rerpiest. 


N.  Y.  Banking 
.  Supervision 


ASSKTS. 

Ktiui'i.ua  AND  Profits, 


$l,7lH),llOO 
IfiO.OilO 


Industrial    Savingpi   and   Loan    Co. 
1139  Broadway,  New  York 


You  want  to  know 
how  to  get  my  lamp- 
chimneys. 

ti\  Your  grocer  sells 
them,  if  he  is  fit  to  be 
your  grocer;  may  be 
he  don't. 

(2)  If  you'll  write- 
me,  I'll  send  you  my 
Index;  that  tells  every- 
thing. 

Macbeth,  Pittsburgh. 

Andrew  Carnegie  may  have  poor 
judgment  about  spending  his  money 
but  mighty  good  ideas  about  getting  it. 

The  getting  of  it  ?  The  Campbell 
Investment  Company,  625  Royal  In- 
surance Building,  Chicago,  have  set 
forth  in  a  concise  and  interesting- 
way  how  ninety  per  cent,  of  the 
millionaires  have  made  their  money. 

Sent  free  to  readers  of  The  Liter- 
ary Digest  who  are  interested 
enough  to  ask  for  the  book. 

DO  YOU  WANT  CASH 

FOR  TOUR 

Real  Estate  or  Business  ? 

I  can  get  it  for  you.  Send  me  full  descrip- 
tion and  lowest  cash  price.  My  methods 
differ  from  all  others.  My  office  is  head- 
quarters for  cash  buyers.  Makes  no  differ- 
ence where  you  are  located .  Write  to-day. 
Established  1881.    Baiilv  references. 

FRANK  P.  CLEVELAND 

Real  Estate  Expert,  7824  Adams  Express  BIdg.,  Chicago. 

Real    Estate   Wanted 

To  supply  the  wants  of  CASH  BUYERS.  SELLERS,  and 
EXCHANGERS  advertising  in  our  JOURNAL  each 
month.  Subscribers  can  write  to  these  advertisers  and 
malse  their  own  deals,  FREE.  Ours  is  the  best,  largest, 
and  most  reliable  Real  Estate  Magazine  published,  and 
is  now  in  its  fourth  year.  Has  good  stories,  news,  and 
current  topics.  Circulation  covers  the  United  States. 
Canada,  Mexico,  Cuba,  and  Hawaii.  Three  months'  trial. 
25c.    Three  full  years,  only  $1.00. 

r.  N.  KE.tl.  ESTATK  JOl'R.\.%I., 
171  West  Brighton  Avenue,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


M]|     T  mTnm(  ;™ra    mnjmi]|  i^hjiul,, 


l'iiriiiil|iiPaiimiiii|llipM|jniW 

iliiO,  WiRliiiE 


ADVERXISEMENIiS 


Taught  by  Mnil  Thor- 
oughly. Taught  by  the 
founders  of  the  origins  1 
school.  Taught  ill  an  ei- 
I'ert  manner,  eiiabliDC  you 
to  earn  expert  salary. 
Sc\fii  years'  success  and 
hundreds  of  i«uc- 
cessfu!  uraduaKa. 

Large     proftpectus 

tret-  on  t  e.imsl. 


IPAQE-DAVIS  CO.,  Suite  31,  90  Wabash  Ave..  Chicago 


Mrs.  Piper   ai\d   the   Society   for 
Psychical  Research 

Translated    from    the    French    of    M,  Sage.     With 
Introduction  by  Sir  Oliver  Lodge. 

12mo.    Price.  $1.00  net 

A  sane  and   intcrcstinp;  narrative  of    phenomena   that 
must  appc.il  to  ail  tli(niL;htful  readers. 

SCOTT-THAW  CO.,  542  Fifth  Ave..  New  York 


Readers  of  The  Literart  Digest  are  asKea  to  mention  the  publication  when  writinjc  to  auvertiseiti. 
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The  Finest 
Toilet  Soap 

Glenn's  Sulphur  Soap  will  out- 
wear two  or  three  cakes  of 
ordinary  "highly  perfumed" 
soaps.  It  sweetens  and  beauti- 
fies the  skin  and  contains 
enough  pure  sulphur  to  make  it 
a  specific  for  skin  diseases. 
Refuse  any  substitute  for 

Glenn's 
SulphurSoap 

25c.  a  cake  at  all  drug  stores  or  mailed 
for  30c.  by  The  Charles  N.  Crittenton 
Co.,   113  Fullon  Street,   New  York. 


^Earn  a  Bicycle 

taking:  orders  from  sample  wheel  fur- 
nished by  u:*.  We  waiit  an  Active 
Agent  ia  earh  town.     Large  profits. 

XVnlv  for  special  offer, 

H'chest  Grade    ^0.7St„  4frf  7 

[Coaster  Brakes. Hedgethorne  Puncture- 
proof  Tii'es  and  best  equipment. 
19(rj  &  190'!  Mod      <t7     ^        d^ia 
els,  BL-st   Makes    V*  *       tO    ijt  i^ 

BOO  Second-Hand  Wheets 

All  Makes  &  Models,   ^  O  *_    ^O 
pood  as  new  tflfJlO  ^O 

Great  Factory  Clearing  Sale  at 

half  fnrtorij  cost. 
We  Ship  on  Approval  trithnvt  a 
cent  deposit,  and  allow  TKN  DAYS  FRKE 
TRIAL,  on  every  bic.vcle.  Any  wheel  not  sati,><- 
faotoi-y  returned  at  nnr  e.rpense.  Wrtte  at  n»cett>r 
catalogs  and  our  special  offer.  AliTOMOBlL*:S, 
TIRES,  Sewin(;Machines,Sundries,etc.,/iu(/  »M/,.(;j)-iivs. 

MEAO  CYCLE  CO,,  Oertt.  e2G,ChtGago 


AMATEUR  BOAT  PLANS, 
and  AMERICAN  FLAGS 


Boat  plans   .$1.00   per    set   by    ixiail. 

Send  for  catalog. 


EARLE  CASS.      -      ROSELAND,  N.  J. 


Wnshinffton  Pout :  "  Miss  Morris  has  written  one 
of  the  strongest  short  stories  to  be  found  in  modem 
fiction,  and  it  stamps  her  as  having  a  literary  genius 
eoual  to  that  she  displayed  on  the  stage,  if  not  greater. 
The  story  ranks  with  the  best  of  Poe's  in  its  intensity, 
and  lacks  the  morbidness  that  marked  the  work  of  that 
master." 


trouble  (Uoman 

By  CLARA  MORRIS 

In  this  charming  little  story  Miss  Morris  intro- 
duces her  readers  to  the  picturesque  character  of 
the  "  Trouble  Woman,"  quaint  and  forbidding  in 
her  appearance,  but  ever  bound  on  some  errand  of 
help  and  comfort.  No  afflicted  home  missed  the 
"  Trouble  Woman's  '•'  presence,  and  however  bitter 
the  misfortune  she  would  always  set  about  lifting 
it  with  quiet  energy,  stoically  remarking,  "  Vou 
call  that  trouble.  Humph  !  /  don't."  The  reader 
will  also  hear  the  "  Trouble  Woman's "  own  re- 
markable life  story  with  its  crowning  tragedy  which 
made  her  devote  the  rest  of  her  life  to  ministering 
to  the  suffering  of  others. 

"  It  is  a  little  masterpiece."—  .iWw  y'ork  Press. 
"It  touches  the  heart.' — Louiszii/le  Coiirier-Joi<rna/. 
"  True  pictures  of  human  life." — Syracuse  Herald. 
"It  clings  to  the  memory."—  Chicago  Ev'it'g  Journal. 
"  She  has  excelled  herself." — .S"^.  Paul  Globe. 
"  A  sweet  little  story." — Chicago  Record-Herald 


Small  l2mo,  Dainty  Cloth  BiRdinK,  Kalf-Tone  Frontispiece, 
Ornamental  Cover,  One  of  the  "  Hour-Oiass  Stories." 
40  cents,  net ;  by  mall,  45  cents. 


Fr\K  .It  M-.%«;.\.\I.I.><  (-<MII'.t.\V.  PuliliKht-rs, 
^       »  l-«0  Kast  Tnciil.v.lliiril  St..  Vcw  Voi-k. 


ishest  move  is  the  wisest  "—Z.G.;  "  Very  interesting' 
-L.  P.  W. 

929:  "Good"— M.  M.;  "Excellent  key  and  one 
brilliant  variation"— F.  S.  F.;  "  .\  fine  piece  of  work  " 
-Dr.  J.  H.  S.;  "Not  good"-0.  W.:  "Had  more 
trouble  with  this  than  usual" — E.  N.  K.;  "  Very  diffi- 
cult key  "-F.  H.  S. 

In  addition  to  those  reported,  F.  E.  W.  and  J.  B. 
W.  got  926;  Dr.  H.  Hayes.  Hilo,  Hawaii,  920,  922. 

The  Cambridge  Springs  Tourney. 

Marsh.-\ll  Wins  First  Prize. 

The  great  Tourney  is  finished,  and  Frank  J.  Mar- 
shall wins  the  highest  honors,  winning  eleven  games, 
and  not  losing  any.  The  two  games  scored  against 
him  are  four  Draws.  Mr.  Marshall  is  twenty-seven 
years  of  age.  and  was  born  in  New  York  City.     Reich- 


Frank  James  Marshall. 

helm  says  that  "  Marshall's  victory  will  have  a  great 
effect  on  the  theory  of  the  game.  Moves  that  Tar- 
rasch  and  other  great  theorists  condemn,  Frank  won 
by,  so  that  the  analysts  are  revising  their  work,  and 
really  don't  know  where  they're  at." 

Marshall's  Record. 


1899  London  (Minor) 

igoo  Paris 

1901  Monte  Carlo 

1902  Monte  Carlo 

1902  Hanover 

1903  Monte  Carlo 

190.5  Vienna 

1904  Monte  Carlo 

1904  Monte  Carlo  (Rice). 
1904  Cambridge  Springs.. 


Rank. 

W. 

I 

8J4 

3-4 

12 

10 

5H 

9 

II 

9-10 

8 

9 

12 

2 

iiji 

3 

6J4 

1-2 

6 

1 

'3 

L. 


2}4 

9 
14 

3^ 
4 

2 


The  final  score ; 

Naiiifs.  W.    L. 

Marshall 13       2 

Janowski n       4 

l.asker 11       4 

Marco 9       6 

Showalter 8>^  6}^ 

Schlechter ^%  -jY^ 

I'schigorin 7^  7}^ 

.Micses 7       8 


Names,  II',  L, 

Pillsbury 7  8 

Fox tj^  %Yt 

Teichmann (  j|  8!4 

Lawrence S/^  9M 

Napier sJ^  oj^ 

Barry 5  10 

Hodges 5  10 

Uelmar 4J4  loj^ 


Erratum. 
In  the  score  given  last  week  an  error  made  Marshall 
lose  9  games,  when  in  fact  he  did  not  lose  any. 


m  Artistic  Flower  Stand 


K>»r  use  on  lawn,  cemi-tcry  or  indo^-r-^. 
Made  of  iron.  The  shap«  and  dipth 
t'T  earth  enables  plaiiU^  to  thrive  iu  it 
betttT  than  in  any  urn  on  the  market. 
Buy  from  \our  dealer  or  send  to  the 
manufacturers.  Full  description  and 
price  on  applirati'-n.  State  where  \  ou 
f^iw  this  ad  and  (j't  FREE  our  Umklet 
"  How  to  H;ive  a  Benutiful  Lawn." 


The  Artistic  Flower  Stand  Co., 

I    Registered  1904  "^S***         30  Mill  St.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

.eaaers  of  The  Literart  Digest  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when 


Don't  Neglect 
Rheumatism 

New     Appliance     for      Drawing     Acid 

Poisons     from     the     System 

through  the  Pores  of 

the  Feet  sent  to 

Anybody 

FREE— On  Approval— Try  HI 

Don't  neglect  rheumatism.  The  acid  poisons 
accumulate  day  by  day  until  joints  become 
solidified  in  horribly  distorted  shapes  and  re- 
lief from  the  indescribable  suffering  is  beyond 
the  power  of  man  to  give. 

Heed  the  warning  pains  of  rheumatism  and 
rid  your  system  of  the  cause  while  you  can 
by  wearing  Magic  Foot  Drafts.  Don't  take 
harmful  medicine.  The  Drafts  quickly  draw 
out  the  acid  poisons  through  the  great  pores 
of  the  feet,  where  the  capillary  and  nerve 
systems  are  most  susceptible,  reaching  and  re- 
lieving rheumatism  in  every  part  of  the  body. 


TI)«DE    M«RK 


If  you  have  rheumatism  send  your  name  to-dav  to  the 
Magic  Foot  Draft  Co.,  T  F  28  Oliver  Bldg.,  Jackson, 
Mich.  You  will  get  by  return  mail  a  pair  of  the  cele- 
brated Magic  Foot  Drafts,  which  have  made  a  record  in 
nine  out  of  t;n  cases  in  Jackson,  where  the  discoverer 
lives,  and  have  already  become  a  household  remedy  all 
over  the  world.  No  other  remedy  ever  relieved  so  many 
cases  considered  incurable.  That  is  why  the  makers  can 
send  them  on  approval.  Vou  risk  nothing.  If  yo.i  are 
satisfied  with  the  benefit  received,  send  one  dollar.  If 
not,  send  nothing.  A  fine  booklet  in  colors  and  many 
testimonials  comes  free   with  the  Drafts.       Write  to-day. 


k 


VARICOSE  VEINS, 

WEAK  JOINTS, 
VARICOSE  ULCERS 

a  ad 
LEG  SWELLINGS 
Q     i  Cured  by 

OUR  PATENT   SEAMLESS   HEEL 

ELASTIC 

STOCKINGS. 

We  m.Tkenll  coods  to  iiieasiireof  new 
elastic  made  by  us  ;inil  send  by  nuiil  to 
any  part  of  the  world,  and  guarantee  a 
fit.  Free  (Catalogue  tells  ho\.  to  measure, 
gives  prices,  etc.  .'^end  for  one.  We  iire 
the  largest  weavers  of  special  elastic 
work  in  the  United  States. 

CURTIS  &  SPTXT>KI.T.  CO., 
07  Market  Street,  Lynn,  Mass, 


p^OR 


ASTHMAfel 


Certainly,  ;iii. I  with  incredible  speed 
relieves  evt-rv  form  of  ASTHJIA, 
HAY  FEVEK  and  BROXfHITIS. 

Relieves  wheeiin^;,  eiMi;.'hs,  and  you 
quickly  breathe  naturally,  pruven  by 
living  'vitnesses  over  1^5  v  ears  relieved 
which  is  the  result  of  iiiv  '.'6  yeara  of 
success.  A  large  trial  bottle  and  b-nklnt 
of  testimonials. seot  vou  absnlutdv  KKEK* 

B.  W.  HAIR,  M.O.,  B  4380,   Hamilton. 


RELIABLE  MAN   WANTED 

.\n  cstablislu-d  crn-iil  fo.xl  rdini.iiny  dr-ircs  the  services 
of  a  reliable  man  to  till  rrsiu  n^^ibli'  i)i>siti<in.  Compensii- 
tion  *1.(-00  per  annum,  with  coniniissiiins.  Hichcst  riftT- 
ences  requirtd  and  Kivin.  .\d(lri'ss  XI.\N.\CtKI{,  Box  7J0. 
Bilievue.  Mich. 


I'SI'  l.c  I*aire''*  I'hoto  I'u^tc 

STRONcsEsrr 
iM  the: 

WORLD 
I.e   rii|;e°K  Gold  .Mediil  .Mu  lluec. 


I  7»  I-.    1,1-    I   nirf  "   I   iif.iu    I  I 

L=  PAGES  GLUE 


ASTHMA 


enred  to  stay  cured.  Cau»e  re- 
moved. Health  restored,  .\ttaclcs 
never  return.  Eat  heartily.  Sleep 
coundly  all  night.  No  further 
need  of  medicines.  Over  52,000 
Asthui:!  and  Hay  Fever  sufferers  treated.     Write  for 

BOOK  iiA  FREE.     p.  HAROLD  HAYES,  BUFFALO,  N.  1. 

writing  to  advertiflers. 
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THE  TEXlCOGRAPHER*S 
^    JJASYQiAlR 


By  Justin  McCarthy 

A  biiinant  little  history  "as  fascinating  as  a  novel  " 

Ireland  m  Her  Story 

Ttiirfl 


The  Cleveland  Z,ender ;  "  His  story  is  as  fasci- 
nating as  a  novel ;  it  has  the  sweep  of  history  and 
the  actuality  of  good  newspaper  work.  And  this  is 
done— a  graphic  Illuminative  history  of  Ireland 
given— in  less  than  200  pages." 

Mail  and  Express,  New  York :  "A  model  of 
lucid  condensation.  .  .  .  This  little  volume  contains 
all— literally  all— the  information  that  the  average 
man  needs,  to  acquire  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
history  of  Ireland." 


CHARMING  INDIAN  LEGENDS 

and  stories  of  animals  and  the  woods  in  "  Kuloskap 
the  Master."  Send  for  handsome  illustrated  circular. 
Funk  k  Wagnalls  Company,  New  York. 


Wonderful  Stories  of  the  Under  World 

I'Af  F*^  Translated  from  the  Russian  with  bio- 
*  .***'*-'«J  graphical  notes  of  the  Author  by  R. 
Nisbet  Bain.  Louisville  Courier. 
Journal :  They  will  be  read  by  students 
of  humanity,  as  well  as  by  fiction  lovers. 
QQf^KY    ISino,    clolh,  price,   $1.30 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  Pubs..  New  York 


FROM 


Russia  at  the  Bar 

OF    THE 

American  People 

A   Memorial  of    Kishinef-  Records    and    Documents 
Collected  by  ISIDORE  SINGER,  PH.D. 

This  Book  Ificltides  Co7itribntio>is  frotti 
President  Roosevelt 
Secretary  of  State  Hay 
Cardinal  Gibbons 
Archbishop  Ryan 
Seth  Low,  ex-Mayor  New  York 
Chas.  F.  Warwick,  ex-Mayor  Philadelphia 
and  Scores  of  Others 


In  this  column,  to  decide  questions  concerning  the 
•correct  use  of  words,  the  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Standard  Dic- 
tionary is  consulted  as  arbiter. 

"E.  W.  r.,"  Hartford,  Conn.—"  Afterwhile" 

:is  merely  a  cliaracteristic  of  the  autlior  of  "  The 

Prince  of  India."'     It  is  an  idiosyncrasy  which 

no  dictionary  recognizes.     "  After  a  while"  is 

the  correct  form. 

"A.  E.  W.."  Superior.  Wis.— "What  is  the  correct 
:adjective  to  use  to  designate  a  citizen  of  the  Republic 
■of  Panama?  " 

Altho  severalfsnggestions  have  been  made,  as 

"Panamian."  "Panamanian,"  "  Panamanos," 

the  Constitution  of  the  Republic  specifies  its  in- 
^habitants  as  "  Pananians."     In   one  section  it 

refers  to  the  right  of  Panaman  women  to  hold 
:property. 

"H.  B.  G.."  Ravenswood,  111.— The  atithor 
■of  "Ingomar"  was  Miinch-Bellinghausen,  who 
wrote  it  in  1842.  The  original  was  written  in 
German  and  issued  under  the  title  "  Der  Sohn 
der  Wildnis"  (The  Child  of  the  Desert). 

"W.  Cr.  F.."  Enfleld,  Conn.— "What  do  you  allow 
for  each  detection  of  an  omission  from  your  Dictionary 
that  should  be  supplied  ?  Here  is  one  I  offer,  the  word 
'  pawpaw,"  meaning  a  fruit  of  some  kind." 

This  term  is  not  omitted.  It  forms  a  twofold 
entry,  "  papaw  "  and  "  pawpaw,"  and  is  defined 
under  its  preferred  form,  the  etymological, 
"  papaw." 

"G.  I.  D.."  Astoria,  N.  Y.— "Please  state  on  which 
syllable  the  word  'aristocrat '  is  accented  ;  on  the  'r'  or 
on  the  's"." 

The  accent  on  this  word  is  on  the  antepenul- 
timate, thus  "  ar-is'to-crat." 

"J.  C.  O.."'  North  Yakima,  Wash.— "I  notice  a  few 
words  such  as  'catercomered,'  'flaring,'  'roily,'  used  in 
this  locality  that  I  have  never  heard  used  in  England, 
and  should  be  glad  to  know  if  there  is  good  authority 
for  them." 

There  is  good  authority  for  the  three  words 
•citeii  by  our  correspondent,  which  are  essen- 
tially of  English  origin.  The  first,  "  catercor- 
nered,"  is  a  i)rovincialism  used  from  the  Mid- 
lands to  the  South  Coast,  and  common  in  Sur- 
rey, Sussex,  Shropshire,  and  Leicestershire. 
The  second,  "flaring,"  that  is,  widening  out- 
ward or  increasing  in  diameter  upward,  dates 
Ijack  to  the  days  of  Capt.  Jolin  Smith,  and  is 
■applied  to  ships,  to  china  and  glassware,  and 
•even  to  articles  of  apparel.  The  tliird,  "  roily," 
in  the  sense  of  "  full  of  sediment;  turbid,''  has 
the  authority  of  Fenimore  Cooper  and  other 
American  writers. 

"J.  K.  T.."  Airbellows,  N.  C— The  present 
and  past  participles  of  the  verb  "crochet"  do 
not  take  the  doubling  of  the  final  letter  of  the 
root  word.  The  present  is  written  "crocheting," 
the  past  "  crocheted." 

"R.  F.  L.,"  Pea  flllT,  L.  I.—"  Will  you  kindly  differen- 
tiate  the  meaning  of  the  word.s  '  satisfy '  and  '  satiate  'V  " 

To  Hdlisfy  is  to  furnish  jtist  enough  to  meet 
physical,  mental,  or  spiritual  desire;  to  mtiatc 
is  to  gratify  desire  so  fully  as  for  a  time  to  ex- 
tinguish it.  Satiate  is  tised  especially  concerning 
the  appetites:  sometimes  it  is  use<i  in  c(jnnection 
■with  the  senses,  as  smell,  for  instance. 

"  D.  0.  K.."  Worcester,  Mass.— "To"  should 
not  be  u.sed  in  making  a  comparison.  Say 
rather  "  compared  with  me  he  is  the  stronger 
man." 

"  H.  B.."  New  York  Tlty.— "I.s  there  anv  dlfTerence 
between  '  parchment '  and  '  vellum  '  V  If  so  what  V  " 

"  Parchment  "  is  made  from  the  skin  of  sheep 
or  goats;  'vellum"  from  the  skin  of  calves, 
kids,  and  dead-born  lambs. 

""  Readers  of  The  Lftrrart  Diokst  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertisers. 


TYPICAL  COMMENDATIONS 

HON.  CARL,  SCHUKZ,  former  United  States 
Senator  and  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  deeply  sympa- 
thizes with  this  author  and  "  thinks  it  is  well  that  the 
records  collected  in  this  volume  should  be  preserved." 

HON.  SIMON  WOLF,  President  of  the  E.xecu- 
tive  Committee  of  the  Independent  Order  of  B'nai 
B'rith  :  "  '  Russia  at  the  Bar  of  the  American  People  ' 
lias  afforded  me  important  facts,  which,  altho  known  to 
the  few,  have  never  been  brought  so  prominently  and 
intelligently  to  the  attention  of  the  general  public." 

HON.  GEORG£  B.  ]\IcCLELL,AN,  Mayor 
New  York  City  :  "  Interesting  and  instructive." 

JEWISH  EXPONENT,  Philadelphia:  "The 
narration  of  the  events  is  simple,  terse,  and  to  the  point, 
and,  therefore,  most  convincing  as  to  its  truthfulness." 

REV.  DR.  BERNHARD  FELSENTHAL, 

Chicago,  the  Nestor  of  the  American  Rabbinate  :  "A 
storehouse  full  of  sound  information  ;  a  dispassionate, 
unbiased  tale  of  the  sad  state  of  Jewish  affairs  in  the 
Russian  empire."  He  hopes  and  expects  that  tliis 
"  meritorious  book  may  find  thousands  of  readers 
among  Jews  and  non-Jews." 

COL.  JOHN  B.  WEBER,  late  Chairman  of  the 
Immigration  Commission  to  Europe  (i8gi) :  "This 
work  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  person  who  has 
a  spark  of  regard  for  his  fellow  men." 

LUTHERAN  OBSERVER,  Philadelphia  :  "  If 
Russia  would  know  why  in  America  the  sympathy  for 
Japan  in  the  present  war  is  conjoined  with  such  intense 
antipathy  to  Russian  governmental  policies,  it  can  find 
the  answer  in  this  volume." 

13mo,  cloth,  $1.50  net.      By  mail,  Sl.Gl. 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  Pubs.,  NEW  YORK 


EVERY  LAWYER  SHOULD  OWN  THIS  VALUABLE  NEW  EDITION,  REVISED  TO  DATE. 

Hirsh's  TabulaLted  Digest  of  the 

Divorce  Lslws  of  the  United  States 

By   HUGO    HIR.SH 

Showing  at  a  glance  in  tabulated  form  the  divorce  laws  of  every  State  in  the  Union. 
Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  the  laws  which  go  into  effect  September  1,  1901,  in 
Arizona,  and  January  1,  1902,  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  are  embraced  in  this  work. 


Rufus  William  Peckham,  Justice  United  States 
Supreme  Court  :  "  It  bears  the  marks  of  great  research 
and  labor.  ...  It  can  not  but  prove  a  great  saving  of 
time  and  trouble  in  an  investigation .  of  such  laws 
whenever  that  becomes  necessary." 

The  Sun,  New  York :  "A  most  valuable  com- 
pendium. It  is  clearly  arranged  and  lucidly  presented. 
Everybody  who  wants  to  get  a  divorce,  and  every 
lawyer  who  wants  to  get  divorces  for  others  will  have 
to  have  it." 


Willard  Bartlett,  Supreme  Court,  New  York 
State  :  "  It  must  be  of  great  use  not  only  to  lawyers, 
but  to  all  persons-journalists,  legislators,  and  others 
— who  have  occasion  to  consider  or  discuss  the  mar- 
riage status  as  regulated  throughout  the  Union. 

The  Evening  Post,  New  York :  "  It  is  worth 
having  by  any  one  who  would  see  and  compare  at  a 
glance  the  causes  of  divorce  in  all  the  States  and  Terri- 
tories of  this  country." 


Folding  Chart,  Cloth  Cover.    Price,  $1.50  net.    Postage,  3  cts. 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  Publishers,  44-60  E.  23d  Street,  NEW  YORK 
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SLIGHTLY  HURT  BOOKS-CLEARANCE  SALE 

In  moving  our  large  stock  to  our  new  building,  much  handling  and  some  exposure  to  dust  and  rain  were 
unavoidable.  Many  books  were  slightly  soiled,  rubbed,  or  stained.  Their  value  is  not  impaired,  but  they  can  not  be 
used  to  fill  orders  for  new,  fresh  stock.  We  do  not  wish  to  store  them  indefinitely,  and  so  have  decided  to  clear  them  out 
at  once  at  such  sacrifice  prices  that  many  of  our  patrons  will  be  able  to  benefit  by  unusual  bargains  if  they  order  quickly. 


SEND  IN  YOUR  ORDERS  AT  ONCE -ALL  BOOKS  SENT  POSTPAID  ON  RECEIPT  OF  SPECIAL  PRICE 


First  Folio  Shakespeare.  A  facsimile  of  the 
celebrated  first  folio  edition  of  Shakespeare's  complete 
plays— the  only  facsimile  iu  existence.  8vo,  cloth,  oyer 
1,000  pages. 

"  This  book  will  prove  a  boon  to  the  Shakespearian 
scholar."— r/ie  Si/ii,  New  Yi»k. 
36  Copies.  Regular  Price,  $2.50.  Clearance  Price,  $1.25 

American  Humorists.  Bright  and  entertaining 
talks  on  Ir\-ing.  Holmes,  Lowell,  Ward,  Twain  and 
Harte,  with  anecdotes,  witty  selections,  etc.  By  H.  R. 
Haweis.    ]2mo,  cloth. 

"Strong  in  appreciative  sense,  and  in  Intelligent  an- 
alysis."—jBotifoii  Ghihe. 
80  Copies.     Regular  Price,  75c.    Clearance  Price,  45c. 

Goldsmith's  Selected  Essays.      Oliver  Gold- 
smith's choicest  works  with  an  introduction  by  Ed- 
ward Everett  Hale.    12mo,  cloth. 
85  Copies.  Regular  Price,  $1.00.   Clearancj  Price,  40c. 

English    Compound    Words    and    Phrases. 

Valuable  principles  and  rules  for  compounding,  together 
with  a  list  of  40,000  compound  words.  By  F.  Horace 
Teall,  Editor  of  "Compound  Words "  In  the  Standard 
Dictionary.    8vo,  cloth,  leather  back,  311  pp. 

"This  book  may  be  considered  a  final  authority."— 
New  York  State  Educational  Journal,  Syracuse, 
N.Y. 
1 52  Copies.  Regular  Price,  $2.50.  Clearance  Price,  $1.25. 

With  the  Poets.  A  selection  of  the  best  English 
poetry.  With  an  instructive  Introduction  by  Bean 
Frederick  W.  Farrar,  D.D.    12mo,  cloth. 

"  Dean  Farrar's  preface  is  alone  worth  the  price  of  the 
book."— CTirusfioJi  Evangelist,  St.  Louis. 
72  Copies.  Regular  Price,  $1.25.  Clearance  Price,  45c. 

Science  in  Short  Chapters.  Bright  and  In- 
structive chats  on  topics  of  scientific  Interest.  By  W. 
Mattieu  Williams,  F.R.A.S.    12mo,  cloth. 

"  It  is  written  in  a  clear  and  simple  style."— Journal 
of  Education,  Boston. 
40  Copies.     Regular  Price,  $1.    Clearance  Price,  45c. 

Ten  Years  a  Police  Court  Judge.  Curious 
and  amusing  experiences  on  the  bench  of  a  country  cir- 
cuit.   By  Judge  Wiglittle.    12mo,  cloth. 

"  Unique,  interesting,  valuable."— Central  BaptM, 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 
96  Copies.     Regular  Price,  $1.     Clearance  Price,  45c. 

The  New  Womanhood.    A  study  of  woman's  true 
sphere  and  her  highest  ideals.    By  James  C.  Fernald. 
"Every  page  is  crowded  with  good  things."— Chris- 
tian £ /idea  ror  TT'fx/rf. 
42  Copies.    Regular  Price,  $1.25.    Clearance  Price,  50c. 

Isabella  of  Castile.  A  story  of  her  life  and  the 
three  great  wars  \nth  which  it  was  connected.  By 
Major-Ge.neral  O.  O.  Howard.  12mo,  cloth.  Illus- 
trated. 

"The  story  of  the  great  queen  is  told  In  a  clear  and 
interesting  style. "—3/'irni>!flr  .Star,  Boston. 
46  Copies.   Regular  Price,  $1.50.  'Clearance  P, Ice, 70c. 

The  By-Ways  of  Literature.  Essays  on  litera- 
ture, character,  language,  etc..  showing  what  to  read  and 
how  to  read.   By  D.  H.  Wheeler,  LL.D.   12mo,  cloth. 

"The  volume  is  rich  In  scholarship  and  suggiestion." 
—Boston  Evening  Transcript. 
16  Copies.    Regular  Prica,  $1.    Clearance  Price,  40c. 

Addison's  Selected  Essays.  Joseph  Addison's 
most  noteworthy  essays,  ^vlth  a  scholarly  and  Instnictive 
Introduction  by  Prof.  Winchester.    12mo,  cloth. 
60  Copies.    R.gular  Price,  75c.    Clearance  Price,  40c. 

Nathan  Hale,  the  Ideal  Patriot.  A  graphic 
narrative  of  Hale's  life.  Bv  William  Ordway  Part- 
ridge.   12mo,  cloth,  illustrated. 

"The  little  book  glows  with  intelligence  and  appre- 
ciative patriotism,  and  is  thoroughly  admirable."- T/ie 
Hartford  Courant. 
56  Copies.    Regular  Price,  $1.    Clearance  Price,  45c. 

Is  Man  Too  Prolific?  A  scientific  discussion  of 
the  so-called  Malthusiuu  idea.  By  H.  S.  Pomeroy, 
M.D.    12mo,  leatherette. 

"The  treatment  of  the  subject  is  able  and  instruct- 
ive."—fidiyi'o-Phiio.sop/iicd/  Journal,  Chicaoo. 
122  Copies.    Regular  Price,  35c.    Clearance  Piice,  15c. 

Successful  Men  of  To-day  and  what  They 
Say  of  Success.  Helpful  and  suggestive  facts  and 
opinions  gathered  from  five  hundred  prominent  success- 
ful men.    By  Ret  Wilbcr  F.  Crafts.    12mo,  cloth. 

"It  abounds  in  maxims  which  are  calculated  to  im- 
press young  readers."— C/iicaao  Infer  Ocean. 
32  Copies.    Regular  Price,  $1.    Clearance  Price,  45c. 


French  Celebrities.  Brief  biographies  of  the 
foremost  Frenchmen  of  recent  times.  By  leading 
French  writers.    Two  separate  parts.    12mo,  cloth. 

"The  narratives  are  crisp,  clear,  and  animating 
having  the  merits  of  the  best  modern  French  litera- 
ture."—T/ie  Graphic,  New  York. 
Parti— 83  Copies.  Regular  Price, 75c.  Clearance,  35c. 

"11—15       "  "         "     75c.  Clearance,  35c. 

Seed-Thoughts  for  Public  Speakers.    Dr. 

Arthur  T.  Pierson,  in  this  work,  presents  over 
five  hundred  forceful  and  suggestive  paragraphs  pre- 
senting bright  illustrations  for  the  use  of  teachers  on 
religious  topics.    12mo,  cloth,  361  pages. 

"  Throughout  there  is  a  pleasing  variety  of  wit,  hu- 
mor, historical  fact,  anecdote,  wise  sayings." — JV.  i'. 
Press. 
84  Copies.  Regular  Price,  $1.50.  Clearance  Price,  75c. 

Gems  of  Illustration.  This  volume  embraces  a 
storehouse  of  anecdotes,  comparisons,  incidents,  pic- 
turesque similes,  and  other  suggestive  illustrations 
from  the  sermons  and  other  writings  of  Rev.  Tho.mas 
Guthrie,  D.D.    8vo,  cloth. 

"Araremineof  literary  wealth." — The  Boston  Post. 
47  Copies.  Regular  Price,  $1.25.  Clearance  Price, 65c. 

The  Library  of  Religious  Poetry.  A  col- 
lection of  the  best  poetry  of  all  ages  and  lands 
edited  by  Philip  Schaff,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  including  1,888 
poems,  and  representing  the  verses  of  716  authors. 
13  full-page  portraits.  Royal  8vo,  cloth,  1,019  pages. 
Indexes  of  authors,  subjects,  and  first  lines. 

"  A  vast  treasure  of  golden  wealth,  a  rich  storehouse 
of  precious  things."— l,it€ ran/  World,  London. 

44  Copies,  Regular  Price,  $6.  Clearance  Price,  $2.45. 

Scientific  Side-Lights.  A  Cyclopedia  of  Sci- 
ence containing  nearly  4,0t)0  selections  from  the  fore- 
most scientific  authors  of  our  time,  illustrating  many 
thousands  of  topics  in  religion,  morals,  politics, 
history,  education,  social  progress  and  industrial  and 
domestic  life.  Edited  by  James  C.  Fernald.  8vo, 
clo,h,  92,5  pages. 

"  Everything  here  Is  bright,  quick,  ready.    There  are 
no  prefaces,  no  homilies,  no  long-drawn  arguments." 
—The  Lutheran  Observer,  Philadelphia. 
83  Copies.  Regular  Price,  S5.  Clearance  Price.  $2.95. 
■^2      "  Sheep,  $6.50.      "  "     $3.95. 

Holy-Days  and  Holidays.  This  is  an  exhaust- 
ive cyclopedia  of  illustrative  and  suggestive  material 
for  preachers,  public  speakers,  and  writers,  provid- 
ing inspiring  thoughts  from  the  greatest  poets, 
preachers,  authors,  statesmen  on  the  important  days 
of  the  ecclesiastical  calendar  and  the  leading  secular 
holidays.    8vo,  cloth,  768  pages. 

'  The  preacher  will  find  it  a  veritable  mine  of  good 
things."— C?iri,sfi"an  Guardian,  Toronto,  Can. 
215  Copies.  Regular  Price,  $5.  Clearance  Price,  $2.75. 

Letters  from  Hell.  A  startling  and  thrilling 
book  embracing  letters  supposed  to  have  been  written 
by  a  man  of  the  world  in  heU  to  those  on  earth. 
l2mo,  cloth,  360  pages. 

"A  remarkable  WTiting  in  the  vividness  of  its  pictures 
and  descriptions." — Chicago  Inter  Ocean. 
96  Copies.    Regular  Price,  $1.    Clearance  Price,  60c. 

Letters  from  Heaven.  A  companion  volume 
to  "Letters  from  Hell,"  containing  letters  supposed 
to  have  been  WTitten  by  a  mother  in  heaven  to  her 
son  on  earth.    12mo,  cloth. 

"The  style  accomplished,  th-^  pictures  are  beautifully 
drawn."— Scot.'«man,  Edinburgh . 
160 Copies.    Regular  Price,  $1.    Clearance  P. ice,  60c. 

A  Vacation  with  Nat'jro,  Or,  A  Minister's 
Wood  Rambles,  by  frank  De  Witt  Talmage.  All 
those  who  appreciate  Nature  and  her  inspirations 
will  find  this  volume  a  charming  book  of  the  outdoor 
world  translated  into  thj  high  lessons  of  the  soul. 
12mo,  cloth.    Ornamental  covers. 

"Sixteen  brief  sermonettes  that  portray  In  beautiful 
parable  Nature's  lofty  moral  and  spiritual  meanings." 
—Christian  Guardian,  Toronto. 
73  Copies.    Regular  Price,  $1.    Clearance  Price    60c. 

An  Old  Sailor's  Yarns.  Fascinating  stories  of 
many  seas,  full  of  nautical  law  and  true  adventure. 
By  Captain  Roland  F.  Coffin.    12mo,  cloth. 

"Full  of  fresh  and  racy  nautical  experiences."— 
The  Independent. 

45  Copies.    Regular  Price,  7ac,  Clearance  Price,  35c. 

India;  What  Can  it  Teach  Us?    A  series  of 
Instructive  lectures.    By  F.  Max  Mcller,  LL.D.,  K.M. 
"  The  work  opens  the  door  to  a  vast  storehouse  of 
information."- T/ie  Interior,  Chicago. 
13  Copies.    Regular  Price,  $1.    Clearance  Price,  45c. 


The  Home  in  Poetry.  A  collection  of  American 
and  English  verse  relating  to  themes  connected  with 
the  home.  Compiled  by  Laura  C.  Holloway. 
12mo,  cloth. 

"The  compiler  has  shown  excellent  judgment  in  her 
selectionsand  arrangement." — C/iicayo  Inter  Ocean. 
69  Copies.    Regular  Price,  $1.    Clearance  Price,  45c. 

Flotsam  and  Jetsam.  Captivating  stories  of  a 
yachtsman's  experiences  at  sea  and  ashore,  full  of  salty 
flavor.    By  Thomas  G.  Bowles.    12mo,  cloth. 

"  His  descriptions  of  the  sea  and  the  life  upon  it  can 
not  be  excelled."— r?ic  Interior,  Chicngn. 
83  Copies.    Regular  Price,  $1.    Ciea-anze  Price,  45c. 

A  Yankee  School  Teacher  in  Virginia.    A 

story  of  the  Old  Dominion  in  the  transition  state.  By 
Lydia  Wood  Baldwin.    12mo,  cloth. 

"Full  of  vivacity,  humor,  pathos."— Springfield 
Repiihlican. 
61  Copies.    Regular  Price,  $1.    Clearance  Price,  45c. 

Howard:  The  Christian  Hero.  The  life  story 
of  Major-Generdl  O.  O.  Howard,  illustrating  his  career 
as  a  Christian  Soldier.  By  Laura  C.  Holloway. 
12mo,  cloth. 

"A  highly  interesting  account  of  his  military  and 
philanthropic  career." — Lutheran  Observer. 
9  Copies.    Regular  Price,  $l.    Clearance  Price,  45c, 

Beneath  Two  Flags.  The  history, alms,  methods 
of  work,  and  progress  of  the  Salvation  Army.  By 
Maud  b.  Booth.    12mo,  cloth. 

"A   devout   and  suggestive  report  of  courageous 
Christian  work."— Joseph  Coo?f. 
90  Copies.    Regular  Price,  $1.    Clearance  Price,  45c. 

My  Musical  Memories.    Musical  reminiscences 
of  the  great  operas,  old  violins,  etc.  By  H.  R.  Haweis. 
"  It  is  lull  of  history  and  art,  of  genius  and  inspira- 
tion."—T/ie  ^4rfrance,  Chicago. 
14  Copies.    Regular  Price,  $1.    Clearance  Price,  45c. 

The  Fortunes  of  Rachel.  A  charming  story  of 
American  life.  By  Edward  Everett  Hale.  12mo, 
cloth. 

"  It  is  delightful  to  come  across  a  healthy  home  prod- 
uct like  this."— r/ie  Journal  of  Commerce,  New 
York. 

60  Copies.    Regular  Fri:e,  $1.    Clearance  Price,  46c. 

The  Lady  of  Cawnpore.  A  fascinating  romance 
of  East  Indian  life.  By  Frank  Vincent  and  Albert 
E.  Lancaster.    12mo,  cloth. 

"The  story  is  romantic,  varied,  and  exciting."— 
The  MoT'ning  Star,  Boston. 
44  Copies.  Regular  Price,  $1.50.  Clearance  Price,  75c, 

Historical  and  Other  Sketches.  Instructive 
talks  on  many  interesting  topics.  By  J.\mes  A. 
Froude.    12mo,  cloth. 

"It  presents  the  varied  characteristics  of  Mr. 
Froude."— r?R'  New  York  Observer. 

72  Copies.    Regular  Price,  $1.    Clearance  Price,  45c. 

Scottish  Characteristics.  Anei-dotes,  sketch- 
es, and  descriptions  illustrating  Scottish  character- 
istics.   By  E.  Paxton  Hood.    12rao,  cloth. 

"  It  is  one  of  the  liveliest  and  most  enjoyable  of 
books."— r/ic  Interior,  Chicago. 

68  Copies.    Regular  Price,  $1.    Clearance  Price,  45c. 

The  Bowsham  Puzzle.  A  charming  story  of 
village  life.  By  John  Habberton,  author  of 
"  Helen's  Babies."    12mo,  cloth. 

"It  is  realistic  in  style  and  full  of  exciting  Inci- 
dents."—Boston  Evening  Gazette. 

72  Copies.    Regular  Price,  $1.    Clearance  Price,  45c. 

The  Story  of  the  Merw.  A  story  of  adventure 
and  captivity  epitomized  from  "  The  Merv  Oasis."  By 
Edmund  O'Donovan     12mo,  cloth. 

"  It  placed  the  author  in  the  front  rank  of  explorers 
who  have  the  gift  of  brilliant  literary  powers."  —T/ie 
Standard. 

61  Copies.    Regu'ar  Price,  $1.    Clearance  Price,  46c. 

The  Trial  of  Gideon,  and  The  Countess 
Almara's  Murder.  Two  stirring  novels  by 
Julian  Hawtiiokne.    12mo,  cloth. 

"Julian  Hawthorne  has  a  more  powerful  Imagina- 
tion than  any  other  contemporary  writer." — London 
Academy. 
43  Copies.    Regular  Price,  75c.    Clearance  Price,  36c. 

The  New  King  Arthur.  A  brilliant  and 
dramatic  poem.  By  Edgar  FAWcirrr.  12mo,  cloth. 
642  Copies.  Regular  Price,  $1.50.  Clearance  Price,  40c. 
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YOUR  LAST  OPPORTUNITY 

This  is  the  last  time  that  this  advertisement  will  appear — so  you  must  act  quickly  if  you  desire 
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send  to  you  the  newly  revised'. 

and  enlarged  Funk  &  Wag:nalls  Standard  Dictionary  in  two  volumes,  bound  in  full  Russia  leather  ABSOLUTELY  FREE 
FOR  FIVE  DAYS'  EXAMINATION.  If  you  desire  to  own  it  at  the  end  of  that  period  you  may  do  so  by  paying  ^2.oo- 
within  six  days  after  delivery — the  remainder  $2.00  per  month.  If  you  don't  wish  to  purchase,  return  to  us.  We  pay 
carriage  charges  both  ways. 

It  has  been  revised  "and  enlarged  within  the  past  few  months  at 
an  expense  of  over  $50,000 — making  the  total  cost  of  the  work 
nearly  $1,100,000.  1700  new  and  necessary  terms  have  been 
added  to  the  vocabulary — making  a  total  in  the  entire  work  of 
about  317,000 — from  92,000  to  267,000  more  than  are  to  be- 
found  in  other  dictionaries.  And  no  one-volume  dictionary 
contains  HALF  AS  MANY  vocabulary  terms.  Think  of 
the  absurdity  of  a  dictionary  claiming  to  be  authoritative  that 
omits  /m//  of  the  English  language  of  to-day!  Surely  you  wish 
the  whole  of  the  English  language  in  an  "  unabridged  "  dictionary.  You  want  the  dictionary  which  spells  and  defines  all' 
of  the  living  terms.     The  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Standard  Dictionary  is  the  only  work  which  can  meet  this  requirement. 


THE  STANDARD  DICTIONARY 

Is  the  Only  Complete  Record  of  the 
English  Language  in  Existence 


"  As  regards  its  vocabulary,  this  dictionary  far  surpasses  all  of  its  rivals." 

— A'Eir  YORK  suy. 


"  Its  vocabulary  is  the  ir.ost  encyclopedic  ever  compiled." 

—ATHEy.JClM,  London  (Eng.). 


WHY 


Have    King    Edward    and    the    Prince    of    Wales    ordered    copies    for    the    royal    libraries 
Did  the    President  of  France  present  a  Sevres  Vase  to  the  Publishets 
Did   the    Sultan    of   Turkey   confer  a   decoration   in  honor  of  the   Standard 
Have   nearly  all  the  world's   great   rulers  procured   this    Dictionary 

Have  many  experts  of  the  United    States   Government   declared  it   their  favorite  authority 
Have   Professors  of  all  the  great   Universities  and    Colleges  proclaimed  its  superiority 
Have  the  Press  and    Public   of  the  whole  English-speaking  world  joined  in  giving  it   highest 
Is  the   sale  of   the   Funk  &   Wagnalls    Standard   Dictionary  rapidly   approaching  a   half  million 
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praise 
copies 


pCPAIJOp  it  is  the  best  guide  to  the  correct  use  of  words  in 
English  speech  and  writing;  giving  tens  of  thousands 
of  exact  discriminations  in  the  meanings  of  words ;  explaining  and 
illustrating  the  use  of  prepositions;  correcting  faults  in  pronunciation 
and  diction,  and  presenting  accurately  and  intelligibly  the  standard  of 
English  speech  as  used  in  the  most  refined  circles. 

JfATUIiE,  London — Sir  Norman  Lockyer,  the  Eminent  Astronomer,  Editor— says  : 
"  It  passes  the  wit  of  man  to  suggest  anything  which  ought  to  have  been  done  that  has 
not  been  done  to  make  the  dictionary  a  success." 

ppp  AMCp   it  is  the  most  convenient  dictionary  for  practical  use, 
the  most  common   meaning  of    the  word  being  given 
first ;    then,  in   their  order,    the    rarer   and   obsolete    meanings.     The 
etymology  is  given  last. 

THE  ATL.iyTIC  MOXTfILT,  Boston,  says  :  "This  simple  change  is  so  ad- 
mirable, so  truly  popular,  that  it  is  astounding  it  has  never  been  thought  of  and  put 
into  play  before." 

pCPAMCC  it    is    a  work    throughout   by   specialists — 257    of    the 

world's  leading  scholars  and   specialists  in  all  dep 
ments  of  knowledge. 

THE  CRITIC,  New  York,  says:  "  No  dictionary  ever  had  so  many  or  so  able 
editors." 

THE  INDEI'ESDEST,  New  York,  says  :  "  They  represent  a  greater  variety  and 
a  larger  amount  of  expert  ability  in  all  departments  than  w.is  ever  before  assembled  on 
any  one  dictionary." 

DCQ  AHQC   a  new  and  valuable  system  of  group  indexes  enables 
any  one  to  find   thousands  of  words  and  definitions  in 
the  Arts,  Trades,  Sciences,  etc.,  that  otherwise  could  not  be  located 
except  by  one  already  familiar  with  them. 

THE  XEir  VfHtK  TRIIH^yE  says:  "An  extremely  interesting  feature  of  the 
dictionary  is  the  table  under  notable  words." 

THE  OltA  t'HIC,  London,  says:  "If  the  reader  requires  a  word,  and  can  not 
recall  it,  he  has  but  to  turn  to  the  branch  to  which  it  helongs,  and  the  chances  are  that 
he  will  find  a  list  of  the  principal  terms  used  in  the  trade  or  business." 


spart- 


PPQ  AMCp   the  many  full-page  colored  plates  and  the  thousands  of 
smaller  illustrations  are  marvels  of  exquisite  art  work 
and   definitive  value.     The  Atlas  of   the  World,  with  88  pages  of  the 
best-colored  maps,  is  a  most  practical  and  useful  feature. 

THE  REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS,  London,  says  :  "  The  colored  plates  are  truly- 
masterpieces  of  lithographic  art." 

pCQ  A  IJCp   disputed  spellings  and  pronunciations  have  been  passed 
upon  by  leading  philologists  and  masters  of  English  in., 
American,  English,  Canadian,  Australian,  and  Indian  Universities,  and 
the  preferences  of  these  scholars  and  of  all  dictionaries  are  indicated. 

THE  yEW  YORK  OBSERVER  says  :  "  So  thoroughly  have  disputed  spellings- 
and  pronunciations  been  dealt  with  that  we  have  a  consensus  of  the  best  judgment  of  the- 
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TOPICS    OF    THE    DAY. 


SOWING  THE   HIGH    SEAS  WITH    MINES. 

WHEN  the  Japanese  planted  mines  across  the  mouth  of  the 
harbor  at  Port  Arthur  and  lured  the  Petropavlovsk  out  to 
destruction,  De  Plehve.  the  Russian  Minister  of  the  Interior,  ex- 
claimed in  indignation  that  "  the  wholesale  scattering  of  these  en- 
gines of  destruction  at  points  where  they  may  easily  drift  into  the 
path  of  the  marine  commerce  of  the  world,  to  the  common  danger, 
can  in  nowise  be  regarded  as  admissible."  It  seems  that  the  Rus- 
sian commander  at  Port  Arthur  has  come  to  think  ditferently, 
for  at  the  first  favorable  opportunity,  if  reports  are  correct,  he 
strewed  floating  mines  along  the  usual  track  of  the  Japanese  fleet 
and  reported  that  he  saw  two  of  them  send  the  big  battle-ship 
Hatsuse  to  the  bottom,  and  another  cripple  a  second  battle-ship 
which  the  Japanese  have  said  nothing  about.  But  the  mines  that 
did  not  explode  then  began  drifting  all  over  that  part  of  the  sea. 
The  London  Times' s  despatch-boat  passed  two  of  them  near  Wei- 
hai-wei,  a  hundred  miles  from  Port  Artliur,  the  Chicago  Daily 
News's  boat  passed  eight,  and  Chinese  junks  are  picking  them  up 
by  the  dozen.  Ocean  currents  may  carry  them  to  almost  any  part 
of  the  Pacific,  and  the  danger  to  neutral  commerce  has  brought 
out  some  indignant  protests. 

The  correspondent  on  the  despatch-boat  of  the  London  Times 
and  New  York  Times  says  : 

"The  Russians  at  Port  Arthur  are  in  a  desperate  frame  of  mind, 
and  they  have  made  their  desperation  an  excuse  to  sow  the  whole 
Strait  of  Pe-chi-li  with  floating  blockade  mines. 

"  Not  only  have  these  diabolical  machines  been  placed  off  their 
own  shores  and  in  their  own  waters,  but  it  is  reported  that 
launches  and  junks  have  been  sent  out  to  drop  mines  at  night  or 
in  fogs  in  waters  likely  to  be  used  by  the  Japanese  war-ships  and 
transports. 

"These  mines  have  drifted  into  the  high  seas  and  Chinese  wa- 
ters, where  they  constitute  the  gravest  danger  to  neutral  shipping. 


Yesterday  the  Haimun  passed  two  floating  within  six  miles  of 
Wei-hai-wei. 

"  Even  as  an  act  of  a  desperate  garrison,  this  must  be  in  viola- 
tion of  the  law  of  nations.  The  Japanese  are  doing  their  best. 
In  fact,  they  have  lost  three  war-ships  during  the  past  week  trying 
to  cope  with  this  evil,  but  tho  every  expedient  has  been  tried  they 
can  not  control  the  loose  infernal  machines  deliberately  floated  out 
into  the  high  seas." 

To  strew  the  high  seas  with  mines  "  is  an  inconceivable  outrage 
upon  humanity,"  exclaims  the  Philadelphia  Ledger;  and  the  New 
York  Evening  Post  declares  that  "  the  nations  can  not  sit  idly  by 
and  see  the  pathways  of  ocean  commerce  made  the  lurking-places 
of  death."  "Mining  the  open  seas  is  practically  making  war  on 
neutral  nations,  and  Russia's  reckless  and  wanton  behavior  will 
only  still  further  alienate  the  sympathy  and  good-will  of  civiUzed 
peoples,"  observes  the  Brooklyn  Standard- Union,  and  the  Phila- 
delphia Inquirer  adds  tliat  "  should  some  neutral  war-ship  be  de- 
stroyed as  was  the  Hatsuse,  the  Russians  will  find  themselves  in  a 
most  unpleasant  predicament." 

Thomas  Erskine  Holland,  professor  of  international  law  and 
diplomacy  at  Oxford,  says  in  a  communication  to  the  London 
Times  : 

"  It  is  certain  that  no  international  usage  sanctions  the  employ- 
ment by  one  belligerent  against  another  of  mines  or  other  secret 
contrivances  which  would,  without  notice,  render  dangerous  the 
navigation  of  the  high  seas.  No  belligerent  has  ever  asserted  his 
right  to  do  anything  of  the  kind,  and  it  may  be  in  the  recollection 
of  your  readers  that  strong  disapproval  was  expressed  of  the  de- 
sign erroneously  attributed  to  the  United  States  a  few  years  since 
of  effecting  the  blockade  of  certain  Cuban  ports  by  torpedoes  in- 
stead of  by  a  cruising  squadron.  These,  it  was  pointed  out,  would 
superadd  to  the  risk  of  capture  and  confiscation  to  which  a  block- 
ade runner  was  admittedly  liable  the  penalty  of  the  total  destruc- 
tion of  the  ship  and  all  on  board." 

Admiral  de  Horsey,  of  the  British  navy,  writes  to  the  London 
Times,  saying : 

"  The  laying  of  mines  in  the  open  sea  beyond  territorial  waters 
would  seem  to  be  not  only  inhuman,  but  a  breach  of  international 
law  and  practise.  The  open  sea,  as  stated  by  Vattel,  is  the  com- 
mon property  of  all  nations. 

"The  mine  which  destroyed  the  battle-ship  Hatsuse  might 
equally  have  been  fatal  to  any  neutral  ship  of  war  or  innocent 
merchant  ship  of  any  nation  navigating  tliose  seas,  as,  by  indis- 
putable right,  it  would  be  entitled  to  do. 

"  Is  it  conceivable  that  if  England  were  at  war  we  would  be  jus- 
tified in  endangering  the  ships  of  all  neutral  nations  navigating 
the  English  Channel  by  placing  destructive  mines  in  that  highway 
beyond  our  territorial  waters? 

"  If  it  should  prove  true  that  the  destruction  of  the  Hatsuse  was 
effected  by  a  mine  wilfully  placed  in  the  open  sea  ten  miles  from 
land,  the  act  appears  to  me  one  of  wholesale  murder  and  its  per- 
petrator hostis  humani generis." 

Sir  John  .MacDonell,  another  British  authority,  condemns 
Russia's  act,  but  doubts  if  anything  will  be  done  about  it.  He 
says  to  a  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Times  : 

"  In  regard  to  maritime  warfare  neutrals  are  no  longer  united,  as 
they  once  were,  in  arresting  the  encroachments  of  belligerents. 
When  only  one  or  two  nations  had  or  aspired  to  have  lai^e  navies, 
the  other  countries  were  generally  agreed  on  the  course  of  action. 
At  all  events,  they  were  jealous  of  any  diminution  of  neutrals' 
rights  on  the  high  seas. 

"  Now  all  is  changed.     Several  nations  possess  powerful  fleets 
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MURATA.        KUROPATKIN.        TERAUCHI. 

A  photograph  taken  in  Tokio  during  General  Kiiropatkin's  visit  there  before  the  war,  showing  the  Russian  commander  seated  between  Lieutenant-General 
Terauchi  Masakata.  tlie  Japanese  Minister  of  War.  and  the  Japanese  Major-General  Murata. 


and  hope  to  strengthen  them.  If  they  look  forward  to  the  pos- 
sibility of  being  strong,  if  not  supreme,  on  sea.  they  hesitate  to 
condemn  acts  which  in  the  past  they  would  have  severely  repro- 
bated because,  they  say.  '  Who  knows  liow  soon  it  may  be  to  our 
interests  as  belligerents  to  do  the  very  acts  from  which  as  neutrals 
to-daj'  we  suffer  ? ' 

"  I  believe  this  will  prove  the  key  to  much  we  shall  witness  in 
this  war." 

The  New  York  American  expresses  similar  doubt  in  the  follow- 
ing editorial : 

"The  trouble  about  international  law  is  the  difficulty  of  enfor- 
cing its  provisions.     A  country  engaged  in  a  desperate  struggle  will 
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battle-ships,  or  so  long  as  Japan  feels  able  to  forecast  the  course 
of  l^ussian  ships,  these  nations  are  very  likely  to  risk  the  in- 
demnity. 

"The  importance  for  each  of  crippling  the  other  at  sea  is  para- 
mount to  both,  and  all  the  other  nations  can  do  is  to  give  as  wide 
a  berth  as  possible  to  the  danger  zone. 

"  War  is  not  a  matter  of  nice  conduct.  If  the  combatant  nations 
abstain  from  needless  cruelty  and  oppression  of  non-combatants, 
and  are  merciful  with  prisoners  and  wounded,  as  both  the  fighters 
in  the  Far  East  appear  to  be.  the  world  will  have  to  be  satisfied 
with  that  much  gain  for  humanity  until  it  is  civilized  enough  to 
abstain  from  war  altogether. 

"  There  has  never  been  a  war  of  consequence  in  which  the  rules 
were  observed  scrupulously.  Even  the  United  States  destroyed 
a  Confederate  privateer  in  the  harbor  of  Rio  Janeiro,  and  no  rule 
of  international  conduct  is  better  settled  than  the  observance  of  the 
neutrality  of  a  friendly  port. 

"  As  long  as  there  is  an  advantage  to  be  won.  men  engaged  in 
warfare  will  take  the  necessary  risks,  whether  those  risks  be  from 
the  enemy  or  from  the  world  at  large. 

"  It  is  a  deplorable  quality  undoubtedly,  but  it  is  human  nature." 


UIl-I'ERKNI  . 

—  DeMar  in  tlie  Philadelpliia  NccoiJ. 

do  pretty  much  anylliing  that  increases  its  chances  for  final  vic- 
tory, and  hazard  the  disesteem  of  other  nations  for  not  fighting 
according  to  the  strict  letter  of  the  code. 

"  If  a  ship  of  some  non-combatant  nation  was  destroyed  by  a 
loose  mine,  and  there  was  any  way  of  tracing  tlie  authorship  of 
the  mine,  the  injured  nation  would  doubtless  make  representations 
and  would  probably  oijtain  an  indemnity  :  but  so  long  as  the  Rus- 
sians know   tiic  route  that  is  to  be  frequented   by  their  enemy's 


FIGHT   OF  THE   ATLANTIC    PORTS. 

"\  T  EW  YORK'S  losing  struggle  for  the  export  trade  has  long 
■^  ^  been  contemplated  with  complacency  by  Baltimore  and 
other  Atlantic  ports  which  have  been  capturing  portions  of  New 
York's  commerce.  In  1S73  New  York  exported  44,000,000  bushels 
of  wheat:  in  1902  it  exported  only  23,000,000.  Philadelphia,  Bal- 
timore, Newport  News,  and  Norfolk,  on  the  other  hand,  exported 
10.000,000  bushels  of  w'heat  in  1S73,  and  31,000,000  bushels  in  1902. 
This  large  diversion  of  trafiic  from  New  York  to  these  other  ports 
has  been  partly  due  to  a  differential  freight  rate  on  through  ship- 
ments from  the  West,  agreed  upon  by  the  railroads,  which  favors 
these  ports  at  New  York's  expense.  The  New  York  Chamber  of 
Commerce  and  Merchants'  Association  have  now  appealed  to  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  forbid  this  differential  agree- 
ment and  to  restore  free  competition;  and  the  Boston  Chamber  of 
Commerce  joins  New  York  in  this  plea.  The  favored  ports  reply 
that  they  should  enjoy  a  lower  rate  because  they  are  nearer  Chi- 
cago. Tiie  Baltimore  Aiiifricait  treats  New  York's  claim  thus: 
"  New  York  admits  that  it  has  lost  a  large  part  of  this  trade,  not 
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through  maintenance  of  the  differential,  but  through  its  own  folly 
in  tolerating  excessive  port  charges.  These  it  can  blame  on  Tam- 
many, which  has  used  the  wharves  and  docks  as  political  spoils, 
as  part  of  its  wide  system  oJ  political  graft.  These  charges  have 
not  yet  been  reduced  to  a  reasonable  figure,  and  Tammany,  again 
in  power,  will  doubtless  insist  on  taking  the  .same  rake-off  on  that 
city's  commerce  as  it  took  before.  Yet  in  face  of  these  facts  New 
York  has  the  consummate  audacity  to  demand  that  a  branch  of 
the  United  States  (lOvernment  shall  supply  the  deficiency  and 
make  good  the  wrong  which  maladministration  of  municipal  affairs 
has  inflicted  on  its  own  commerce.  A  few  years  ago  New  York  even 
went  so  far  as  to  appeal  to  Congress  for  relief,  but  Congress  very 
properly  declined  to  be  hoodwinked  or  cajoled  into  doing  some- 
thing which  that  port  should  do  for  itself. 

"  Maintenance  of  the  differential  is  simply  a  legitimate  business 
proposition.  There  are  no  two  sides  to  the  question — in  fact, 
there  is  no  question  at  all.  Baltimore,  being  nearer  than  New 
York  to  certain  shipping  points,  has  a  right  to  demand  a  lower 
rate,  based  upon  the  distance  in  miles.  This  is  as  simple  as  can 
be,  and  all  the  arguments  New  York  can  muster  can  not  change 
the  self-evident  truth.  The  Baltimore  representatives  have  pre- 
sented the  case  to  the  commission  clearly  and  forcibly,  and  that 
body  can  take  but  one  view  of  the  matter.  Baltimore's  differen- 
tial must  be  maintained,  and  will  be  maintained.  If  New  York 
wants  more  of  the  trade,  it  must  fight  for  it,  but  it  must  fight  in 
a  legitimate  manner,  and  not  by  seeking  government  cures  for 
erils  for  which  the  city  itself  is  alone  responsible." 

The  New  York  Journal  of  Coini/ierce  avers,  however,  that  "  all 
that  New  York  asks  is  the  benefit  of  her  natural  advantages  and 
the  enterprise  of  her  people,  and  she  is  not  afraid  of  competition 
•n  fair  terms."     It  says  further  : 

"Baltimore  is  about  a  hundred  miles  nearer  than  New  York  to 
Chicago,  but  she  is  on  Chesapeake  Bay.  150  miles  from  the  sea, 
and  when  a  vessel  gets  out  to  the  ocean  it  is  farther  from  Euro 
pean  ports  than  New  York  Bay  is.  Her  port  facilities  are  vastly 
inferior  to  those  of  New  York  and  her  elevator  and  storage  capac- 
ity about  one-fifth  as  great.  Many  more  lines  of  steamers  come 
here  than  to  Baltimore,  and  they  go  to  a  much  larger  number  of 
foreign  ports,  because  here  is  where  the  import  and  export  trade 
•f  the  United  States  is  mainly  centered.  It  is  here  because  of  the 
natural  advantages  of  New  York  for  both  inland  and  ocean  trans- 
portation and  for  the  connection  between  the  two.  The  valleys 
from  the  interior  to  the  seacoast,  terminating  in  the  magnificent 
channel  of  the  Hudson  River,  and  the  spacious  bay,  with  its  un- 
equalled water  front,  make  New  York  the  natural  gateway  of  the 
continent.     Besides  the    regular  lines,  most   vessels   engaged   in 


American  trade  from  any  part  of  the  world  have  occasion  to  come 
here,  and  can  receive  cargoes  here  to  better  advantage  than  any- 
where else. 

"It  is  the  fact  that  New  York  has  advantages  of  location  and 
harbor  accommodations,  and  established  advantages  of  communi- 
cation, which  attract  commerce  and  make  it  the  natural  center  of 
export  as  well  as  import  trade,  that  Baltimore  and  Philadelphia 
wish  to  offset  with  a  handicap  of  differential  rates  on  inland  rail- 
road transportation,  in  order  that  they  may  secure  such  a  share  of 
this  trade  as  they  think  they  ought  to  have.  But  New  York  is  en- 
titled to  the  benefit  of  its  advantages,  and  they  are  a  benefit  to  the 
trade  of  the  whole  country.  There  is  neither  justice  nor  economic 
wisdom  in  the  demand  that  the  great  railroad  lines  shall  unite 
to  bind  New  York  while  feebler  rivals  steal  away  a  part  of  its 
heritage." 


AN   AMERICAN    KIDNAPED    BY    MOORISH 
BRIGANDS. 

OEVERAL  American  papers  think  that  the  Moorish  bandits 
*— '  who  ran  off  with  Ion  Perdicaris  in  Morocco  must  have  been 
reading  about  Miss  Ellen  Stone  in  the  newspapers.  "It  is  quite 
probable  that  if  Miss  Stone  had  not  been  ransomed,  this  latest 
American  sufferer  would  not  have  been  molested."  believes  the 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer ;  and  the  Philadelphia  Press  thinks  that 
"  if  more  force  and  less  ransom  had  been  forthcoming  in  Miss 
Stone's  case  ai  the  eastern  end  of  the  Mediterranean,  it  is  highly 
probable  that  Mr.  Perdicaris  at  the  other  end  of  the  Mediterranean 
would  never  have  been  kidnaped."  However  that  may  be.  the 
course  now  being  followed  in  the  case  of  the  New  Jersey  million- 
aire is  very  different  from  that  followed  in  the  case  of  the  Congre- 
gationalist  missionary.  Instead  of  sending  a  big  ransom  fund,  a 
cruiser  and  three  gunboats  have  been  sent  to  Tangier,  and  an  at- 
tempt is  being  made  to  compel  the  Sultan  to  satisfy  the  bandit's 
demands.  The  Sultan  pleads  inability  to  control  the  wild  moun- 
tain bandits. 

Perdicaris  was  born  in  the  United  States  consulate  at  Athens, 
where  his  father  was  consul-general,  on  April  i,  1S40.  His  Ameri- 
can home  is  in  Trenton.  N.  J.,  but  he  has  been  accustomed  t» 
spend  most  of  his  time  at  Tangier,  where  he  had  built  a  splendid 
palace,  and  had  spent  many  thousands  of  dollars  in  the  sanitation 
and  improvement  of  the  city  and  in  benefactions  to  the  poor.  He 
entertained  lavishly,  and  had  often  had  as  a  guest  the  brigand 
RasouUi,  who  broke  in    upon    a   dinner   party    uninvited    on    the 


'WHAT  .\RE  YOU   DOING  HERE  .'  ' 

— Rogers  in  Harper^ s  Weekly. 


Woodman,  spare  that  tree:  touch  not  a  single  bough. 
Funds  would  be  scarce  if  we  should  "  run  amuck" — just  now. 

— Pughe  in  Fuck. 
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evening  of  May  i8  with  his  followers  and  took  Mr.  Perdicaris  and 
his  stepson  as  unwilling  guests  to  his  mountain  retreat. 

The  Chicago  Daily  Ncil's  suggests  that  France  restore  order  in 
the  Sultan's  bandit-ridden  dominions.     It  says  : 

"It  can  not  be  long  before  countries  like  Morocco  will  be  com- 
pelled to  emerge  from  barbarism  and  establish  responsible,  civil- 
ized governments.  If  tliey  fail  to  do  so.  other  Powers  will  inter- 
vene and  effect  the  reform  by  force.  In  the  case  of  Morocco  the 
duty  would  seem  to  fall  naturally  to  France,  which  has  possession 
of  the  adjacent  territory  in  Algiers  and  Tunis  and  the  French  Su- 
dan. If  that  nation  or  some  other  responsible  Power  were  suze- 
rain of  Morocco,  brigands  and  fanatical  revolutionaries  would  re- 
cei\'e  some  much-needed  lessons.  A  country  where  insurrections 
and  sanguinary  punitive  expeditions  are  common  and  in  which  the 
native  courts  do  not  accept  the  evidence  of  a  Christian  or  a  Jew  as 
against  a  Mohammedan  can  not  be  allowed  to  hamper  the  progress 
of  twentieth-century  cixilizatic^n." 

An  enliglitening  comment  on  the  situation  in  Morocco  is  given 
by  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer.  The  conditions  there,  it  says,  are 
"  intolerable,"  and  tiiere  is  "  urgent  need  of  establishing  some  kind 
of  government  at  the  Moroccan  capital  which  shall  be  at  onc^  able 
and  willing  to  enforce  the  laws,  to  maintain  order  and  to  afford 
an  adequate  protection  to  persons  living  within  the  scope  of  its 
authority."     It  continues : 

"  The  trouble  arises  in  part  from  tlie  weakness  of  the  Sultanate 
and  from  its  chronic  inability  to  make  its  authority  respected  any 
considerable  distance  from  the  coast,  and  in  part  from  the  special 
unfitness  of  the  reigning  sovereign  for  the  position  which  he  occu- 
pies. No  Sultan  of  Morocco  has  succeeded  in  reducing  to  sub- 
mission the  fierce  Berber  tribes.  They  roam  at  will  over  an  area 
which  forms  not  less  than  rive-sixths  of  all  Morocco,  and  years 
must  elapse  before  order  can  be  maintained  in  the  wild  regions 
which  they  inhabit.  But  under  Mu!ay-el-Hassan,  the  predecessor 
of  the  actual  Sultan,  the  reins  of  government  were  held  with  a 
much  firmer  hand  than  they  are  at  present.  He  was  a  ruler  who 
had  the  sentiment  of  authority,  who  felt  his  responsibility,  who  at- 
tended strictly  to  business,  and  who  vigorously  imposed  his  own 
will  upon  the  subordinates  whose  obedience  he  commanded.  Ev- 
ery day  he  would  call  upon  his  ministers  to  give  an  account  of  their 
doings,  and  he  took  good  care  to  retain  under  his  own  control  all 
the  powers  of  the  government.  He  had  friends,  but  no  favorites, 
and  under  all  circumstances  he  was  the  chief. 

"Things  are  different  with  the  reigning  Sultan,  Mulay-abd-el- 
Aziz.  Bom  of  a  Circassian  mother,  he  early  came  under  European 
influence,  and  with  the  best  of  intentions  he  undertook  as  soon  as 


he  ascended  the  throne  to  introduce  ideas  with  which  his  subjects 
were  not  in  sympathy,  and  political  reforms  for  which  they  were 
not  prepared.  Consciously  or  otherwise,  he  surrendered  the  au- 
tocratic principle  upon  which  the  government  was  based,  and 
which  was  best  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  situation  and  to  the 
sentiment  of  the  commiuiity.  and  pcimitttd  his  cabinet  to  absorb 
a  measure  of  authority  which  .seriously  impaired  his  own  prestige 
and  weakened  his  perst>nal  imi)ortance.  The  actual  government 
passed  into  the  hands  of  the  ministerial  council,  while  the  unprac- 
tical Sultan.  Inisied  with  his  European  entertainments,  neglected 
the  affairs  of  state  as  too  wearisome  to  lie  worth  his  serious  atten- 
tion. The  grave  disturbances  which  were  tiie  immediate  conse- 
quence of  this  short-sighted  folly  will  be  remembered,  and  while 
they  were  presently  suppressed,  the  radical  weakness  and  inetfi- 
ciency  of  the  government  is  once  more  exemplified  in  what  has  just 
happened  at  Tangiers. 

"  The  first  duty  of  the  hour  is  to  secure  the  safety  of  the  prison- 
ers. This  can  only  be  done  by  according  for  the  moment  the  con- 
ditions wiiich  have  been  exacted,  and  whatever  pressure  is  neces- 
sary to  that  end  will  doubtless  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  Sultan 
with  the  least  possible  delay.  Neither  (Jreat  Britain  nor  tiie 
United  States  is  likely  to  be  backward  in  this  respect.  It  is  not, 
however,  enough  to  obtain  the  release  of  the  present  victims. 
Measures  should  be  taken  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  these  out- 
rages by  inspiring  the  natives  with  a  wholesome  respect  for  the 
power  of  the  conn  tries  whose  nationals  they  imagine  can  be  mal- 
treated with  impunity,  and  upon  whom  they  are  accustomed  to 
bestow  every  opprobrious  epithet  in  their  vocabulary  of  vitupera- 
tion. It  is  high  time  that  something  vigorous  should  be  done  to 
impress  the  Moroccan  ,Sultan"s  unruly  subjects  with  a  proper  sense 
of  the  necessity  of  good  behavior." 


HOME   ESTIMATES   OF   GOVERNOR   PEABODY. 

SOME  of  the  Colorado  papers  are  hotly  indignant  over  the 
magazine  and  newspaper  statements  that  there  is  a  situation 
"closely  akin  to  chaos"  in  Colorado,  that  there  "  is  a  small  rebel- 
lion "  on  foot  there,  and  that  the  State  is  "  iKirdering  on  civil  war." 
"It  seems  smprising  to  us  of  Colorado."  says  tiie  Colorado  Springs 
Tclcgrapli.  "  that  after  the  labor  troubles  have  been  over  for  sev- 
eral montlis,  and  the  mines  all  at  work  except  a  few  of  the  coal- 
mines, that  high-class  1-Lastern  publications  should  be  giving  the 
impression  that  the  State  is  now  in  the  midst  of  labor  troubles  and 
in  a  condition  of  chaos  bordering  upon  anarchy."  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  says  the  editor  of   'flic  Tclcgrapli^  "  there  has  never  been  a 


K(JKW,\K1),    MA1<(  M  I 

—  Uerryman  in  the  Washington  /V.i7. 


1  KolHI.U    AM.    Al.ONC    TMI-;    LINK. 

—  DeMar  in  the  Philadeljihia  Rcioid. 
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GEN.  SHERM.AN    M,    BELL, 

Who  has  just  resigned  the  command  of  the 
Colorado  militia.  He  says  :  '"  The  corporations 
used  the  militia  for  their  own  purposes,  and  in- 
stead of  the  militia  being  used  to  protect  the 
I^eople  and  uphold  the  law,  that  force  was  actu- 
ally used  to  encourage  trouble." 


CAPT.    BLLKELKV    WELLS, 

General  Bell  and  Captain  Wells,  commanding 
the  militia,  disregarded  Judge  Stevens's  orders, 
and  he  assessed  a  tine  of  $500  on  each,  in  their 
absence.  They  were  upheld  in  their  course  by 
Governor  Peabodv. 


DISTRICT  JUDGE   THERON   STEVENS, 

Who  has  interfered  with  the  reign  of  the  mili- 
tary in  Colorado  with  injunctions  and  writs  of 
habeas  corpus.  He  suggests  that  it  is  the  Gov- 
ernor and  militia,  and  not  the  miners,  that  are 
in  insurrection.  He  is  mentioned  for  the  Demo- 
cratic gubernatorial  nomination. 


OPPOSING    LEADERS    IN    COLORADO. 


time  in  the  history  of  the  State  when  the  people  have  enjoyed  the 
peace  and  sense  of  security  for  life  and  property  that  they  do  at 
tliis  moment,  and  yet  the  impression  is  being  spread  throughout 
the  East  that  business  is  paralyzed  in  Colorado,  and  the  people 
arrayed  in  two  opposing  camps,  ready  to  fly  at  each  other  at  the 
drop  of  the  hat."  The  credit  for  "  the  absolutely  tranquil  and  or- 
derly condition  existing  in  Colorado  to-day  "  is  given  by  the  same 
journal  to  Governor  Peabody.     To  quote  : 

"  There  are  ho  soldiers  in  the  held  except  a  very  small  nuinber 
at  Trinidad  (in  the  coal-fields),  and  perhaps  a  company  or  two  at 
Telluride,  in  the  silver-mining  district.  As  to  whether  or  not  the 
military  officers  have  the  right  to  deport  or  drive  out  of  camp  un- 
desirable characters,  is  a  question  for  the  courts  to  settle.  Whether 
or  not  the  governor  was  justified  in  suspending  the  writ  of  habeas 
corpus  in  two  or  three  instances  will  be  decided  in  the  Supreme 
Court  within  a  few  days.  Assuming  that  both  actions  were  wrong. 
the  fact  still  remains  that  James  H.  Peabody  is  the  first  and  only 
governor  of  an  American  State  who  has  had  the  moral  courage  to 
attack  lawless  unionism  and  make  it  possible  for  labor  and  capital 
both  to  enjoy  to  the  full  extent  the  guarantees  of  the  Constitution, 
whether  a  strike  is  in  progress  or  not.  He  has  established  and 
maintained  the  correctness  of  the  theory  that  it  is  not  necessary 
for  a  governor  to  wait  until  life  and  property  have  been  destroyed 
before  calling  out  the  troops.  He  believes  he  has  the  same  right 
to  prevent  rioting  that  he  has  to  suppress  it.  and  that  he  is  to  be 
the  sole  judge  as  to  when  rioting  and  disorder  are  threatened. 
Whatever  mistakes  he  may  have  made  in  carrying  out  his  ideas 
history  will  without  doubt  give  him  full  credit  for  the  correctness 
of  his  views,  and  if  the  politicians  do  not  prevent  his  nomination, 
the  ])eople  of  this  .State  will  approve  of  his  action  by  reelecting 
him  this  fall." 

Mr.  C.  E.  Wood,  formerly  owner  and  editor  of  the  Cripple 
Creek  Evetiiitfr  Star,  and  now  connected  with  the  Colorado 
Springs  Telegraph,  takes  a  similarly  favorable  view  of  the  gov- 
ernor in  an  article  in  T/ie  Frontier  (Qo\or7\Ao  Springs).  In  this 
article,  which  he  says  "  is  fair  to  all."  he  characterizes  the  gov- 
ernor as  a  man  "  who  can  lie  down  at  night  at  peace  with  his  con- 
science :  a  man  witii  a  boundless  love  of  justice  and  of  all  the 
rights  guaranteed  the  citizen  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States;  a  man  steadfast,  unwavering,  frank,  free-hearted,  true  to 
f 


every  man  tiiat  stands  for  tiie  truth  "  ;  while  the  strike  leaders  are 
characterized  as  men  of  "  questionable  character  "  and  "  of  low  de- 
sires and  low  ideals."  "  Most  of  them,"  we  are  informed  further, 
"  if  not  previously  convicted  of  crime,  are  of  mind  and  deed  so 
nearly  criminal  that  it  is  a  distinction  without  a  difference." 

The  Denver  Republican  compares  the  labor  leaders  with  the 
serpent  who  crawled  into  Eden,  and  commends  Covernor  Peabody 
for  his  forcible  measures  of  repression.     It  says  : 

"  The  orders  calling  out  the  troops  were  the  inevitable  results  of 
the  action  of  these  disturbers  of  the  peace.  There  was  nothing 
else  for  Governor  Peabody  to  do.  and  to  the  fact  that  he  did  his 
duty  faithfully  and  promptly  is  due  the  restoration  of  order  and  the 
suppre.ssion  of  that  spirit  of  lawlessness  which  threatened  to  involve 
the  whole  State  in  idleness  and  riot. 

"The  patriotic  citizens  of  Colorado  have  rea.son  to  thank  him 
for  his  faithfulness  to  the  welfare  of  the  State,  and  his  refu.sal  to 
listen  to  the  seditious  appeals  of  those  who  hate  the  prosperity  of 
Colorado  and  hoped  to  secure  for  themselves  both  wealth  and 
power  in  the  midst  of  the  ruin  they  were  .seeking  to  bring  about." 

It  need  hardly  be  said  that  the  labor-unionists  do  not  share  these 
flattering  views  of  the  governor  whoso  militia  has  dealt  so  sternly 
with  them.  The  labor  papers  quoted  in  these  columns  April  14 
told  what  the  labor  attitude  toward  him  is.  The  Durango  (Colo.) 
Democrat  charges  him  with  being  "a  dangerous  and  pliant  tool  .in 
corporate  hands,"  and  says  that  he  is  "  the  chief  anarchist  in  the 
State."  The  same  paper  handles  the  policy  of  the  governor  and 
the  capitalists  as  follows  : 

"This  entire  industrial  trouble  in  Colorado  is  due  to  a  wanton 
disregard  of  the  Constitution  by  the  State's  executive  and  the  leg- 
islature. Obedience  to  the  expressed  will  of  the  people  as  to  tlie 
eight-hour  day,  in  mill  and  smelter,  would  have  prevented  all  dis- 
cord with  the  possible  exception  of  some  friction  in  the  adjustment 
of  the  wage-scale  for  the  period  of  employment.  It  seems  revolu- 
tionary that  an  executive  would  lend  his  authority  and  e.xercise  it 
in  favoring  the  wealthy  as  against  the  wage-earners,  farmers,  and 
all  the  wealth-creators  in  this  State,  yet  such  is  the  course  Pea- 
body pursues,  and  the  course  that  those  who  claim  to  be  fair- 
minded  indorse.  That  the  crimes  of  labor,  and  they  have  been 
guilty  of  crime,  should  be  punished  by  crime,  or  restrained  by 
flagrant  violation  of  law  and  a  resort  to  mob  rule,  is  a  long  stride 
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in  the  direction  of  inviting  the  worst  element  in  man  to  the  surface 
for  revenge  and  redress,  and  it  may  seem  harsh  to  so  assert,  but 
what  is  there  left  for  toil  beyond  an  appeal  to  arms? 

"  What  are  termed  the  level-headed  in  this  or  that  community 
have,  through  bunco  or  betrayal  of  confidence,  been  enlisted  in  the 
Citizens'  Alliance  and  seemingly  under  a  leadership  as  rank,  rot- 
ten, law-violating,  and  erratic  as  was  ever  credited  to  a  labor 
leader.  That  the  corporations  are  actuated  by  malice  in  manage- 
ment is  evident  from  acts  and  conditions  manifested. 

"  The  smelter  trust  pays  out  more  in  coin  to  oppress  labor,  more 
to  guards  to  humiliate  labor,  than  the  eight-hour  period  of  toil 
would  aggregate  at  the  present  wages  for  ten  and  twelve  hours. 
This  particular  trust  is  the  cause  of  all  our  industrial  wo,  and  in 
addition  to  being  credited  with  owning  the  State's  executive,  they 
dictate  the  price  for  all  that  comes  to  the  smelters  in  the  way  of 
material  and  all  that  goes  from  it  in  way  of  metal.  That  they 
exact  an  earning  upon  fictitious  values  is  not  denied,  that  they  fix 
prices  in  advance  for  treatment  is  evidenced  by  their  contracts  in 
Utah,  which  cover  a  period  of  years— yet  in  face  of  absolute  dic- 
tation as  to  prices  for  all  material,  for  prices  exacted  for  their  base 
or  refined  product,  the  thousands  used  to  pay  armed  guards,  the 
tens  of  thousands  utilized  in  corrupting  courts  and  legislatures, 
this  trust  denies  to  the  wage-earners  the  period  of  employment  the 
State's  Constitution  says  they  shall  enjoy,  and  the  humane  pay 
that  should  accrue  to  those  who  toil  for  earnings  upon  bogus  and 
deceptive  values. 

"  With  the  governor,  smelter  and  mill  trusts,  Citizens'  Alliance, 
and  Mine  Owners"  Association  rests  all  that  is  in  our  midst  to 
■strangle  industry,  violate  law,  and  bankrupt  a  people." 


DEATH   OF  SENATOR   QUAY. 

THE  passing  of  a  man  who  has  dominated  politically  one  of 
the  richest  and  most  populous  commonwealths  of  the  Union 
for  thirty  years,  who  has  made  and  unmade  its  governors.  Con- 
gressmen, mayors,  and  other  officials,  and  who  at  the  same  time 
has  been  the  admiration,  the  wonder,  and  the  horror  of  politicians 
of  various  ethical  standards,  gives  rise  to  interesting  reflections 
upon  the  man  himself  and  upon  the  people  he  ruled.  His  bravery 
as  a  young  man  in  the  Civil  War,  his  fine  literary  tastes,  his  loy- 
alty to  his  friends  and  to  his  word  are  all  recognized;  but  when 
his  political  methods  come  up  for  examination,  even  the  papers  of 
his  own  party  prefer  to  dwell  upon  the  "  vigor,"  "  energy,"  and 
**  brilliance  "  of  his  leadership  than  upon  its  moral  qualities.  The 
Boston  Herald,  an  independent  paper  and  distant  from  the  tumult 
of  Pennsylvania  politics,  says  that  Quay  was  "possibly  the  most 
thoroughly  corrupt  and  lawless  boss  who  ever  controlled  the  ma- 
chinery of  a  great  State."     It  adds: 

"  De  mortuis  nil  nisi  bonum  should  not  apply  in  his  case  ;  it  was 
far  too  flagrant.  Senator  Quay  in  his  political  life  was  typical  of 
everything  that  should  be  repugnant  to  the  honest  and  honorable 
citizen.  He  was  a  man  who  was  ready  to  go  to  any  lengths  to 
secure  his  own  personal  ends  or  those  of  his  party.  Even  in  such 
a  State  as  Pennsylvania,  where  the  political  conditions  are  ad- 
mittedly a  disgrace  to  the  whole  community.  Senator  Quay  stood 
out  as  the  fountainhead  of  governmental  debauchery.  He  ruled 
the  legislature  of  that  State  as  few  men  have  ever  been  able  to 
control  the  government  of  a  great  and  wealthy  commonwealth. 
He  was  an  opponent  of  every  reform  that  would  tend  to  improve 
in  any  way  the  public  .service,  and  he  was  an  admitted  and  un- 
blushing spoilsman,  always  ready  to  consider  the  passage  of 
legislation  as  a  business  i)roposition  in  which  payment  was  to  be 
made  for  services  rendered.  In  tiie  entire  roll  of  tlie  United 
States  Senate,  since  he  has  held  a  place  in  that  body,  there  has 
been  no  member  wlio  placed  ])olitical  life  on  a  lower  moral  i)lane 
or  set  a  worse  political  example  tlian  Matthew  Stanley  Quay." 

The  Philadelphia  J'ress,  a  Republican  paper  that  criticized  the 
Quay  methods  between  elections  and  supported  the  ticket  in  the 
campaigns,  speaks  of  him  as  follows: 

"  The  death  of  Matthew  Stanley  Quay  removes  the  masterful 
power  in  I'ennsylvania  politics.  For  a  generation  he  has  ruled  the 
State  with  omnipotent  sway.  First  winning  his  spurs  as  an  insur- 
gent he  vaulted  into  the  saddle  of  regular  leadership.     Showing 


his  mettle  in  the  angry  storm  of  the  Curtin  and  Cameron  conflicts, 
he  proved  himself  the  most  daring  antagonist  of  the  Cameron  dynas- 
ty only  to  wrest  and  hold  the  control  of  the  Cameron  organization. 
The  astute  and  wary  Simon  Cameron  recognized  in  young  Quay  a 
pupil  who  equaled  the  craft  and  surpassed  the  boldness  of  the  mas- 
ter. Here  was  the  natural  successor  to  the  realm.  Quay  seized 
the  scepter  and  became  a  more  autocratic  and  powerful  dictator 
than  even  Pennsylvania  had  ever  seen. 

"  Senator  Quay  was  a  born  politician.  His  genius  and  his  meth- 
ods in  politics  were  Napoleonic.  Like  Napoleon,  he  shortened  a 
straight  line,  as  Emerson  said,  to  come  to  a  point.  He  had  the 
dexterity  of  the  elder  Cameron:  but  he  was  less  seductive  and 
more  aggressive  and  self-reliant.  Thurlow  Weed,  the  great  tacti- 
cian of  New  York,  was  a  more  consummate  politician  in  the 
broader  sense,  for  he  dealt  with  larger  interests  in  a  wider  field  on 
a  higher  level.  He  was  more  deft  and  subtle  and  sinuous  in  per- 
suading the  intellect.  He  used  more  reason  and  less  authority. 
Senator  Quay  was  the  most  audacious  political  leader  the  country 
has  ever  seen.  He  trod  the  most  adventurous  paths  and  took  the 
largest  risks.  He  was  fertile  in  expedients  and  his  resources 
seemed  inexhaustible.  His  strategy  was  original  and  brilliant  and 
full  of  surprises.  He  was  constantly  astonishing  even  his  closest 
friends  and  followers  with  striking  and  unexpected  coups.  More 
than  once  he  turned  apparent  defeat  into  complete  triumph  by 
some  heroic  and  unforeseen  movement. 

"  Not  only  was  he  the  most  audacious  of  leaders  in  his  tactics,  but 
he  was  the  most  reckless  and  defiant  in  his  avowals.  He  openly 
proclaimed  what  others  would  have  studiously  sought  to  conceal. 
He  did  not  hesitate  when  the  sugar  schedule  was  under  considera- 
tion to  say  that  he  was  speculating  in  sugar  stocks.  His  very 
boldness  was  his  shield.  What  would  have  crushed  a  Colfax  was 
condoned  in  Quay.  With  the  darksome  whispers  in  the  air  of  the 
treasury  trouble  he  had  the  courage  to  run  for  treasurer,  only  to 
be  elected  by  the  largest  majority  ever  given  up  to  that  time. 
From  his  trial  in  Philadelphia  he  emerged  with  increased  power. 
The  hailstorm  of  criticism  was  serenely  shed  like  the  rain  drops 
from  the  duck's  back.  If  he  was  not  cynical  in  his  whole  tone 
toward  the  moral  side  of  politics,  he  was  at  least  frank  and  free 
from  pretense  in  his  reliance  upon  any  means  of  success. 

"  The  secret  of  his  power  did  not  lie  on  the  surface.  He  had  no 
personal  magnetism.  He  did  not  draw  men  to  him  by  an  irresisti- 
ble fascination,  like  Blaine  or  McKinley.  He  was  taciturn,  secre- 
tive, and  mysterious.  Yet  he  attached  a  vast  body  of  devoted 
friends  with  hooks  of  steel.  They  followed  his  Olympian  nod 
with  implicit  obedience,  for  they  had  faith  in  his  star.  He  remem- 
bered and  noted  every  service.  As  a  rule,  his  word  was  his  bond. 
P'or  the  most  part  he  was  true  to  his  friends,  and  when  he  turned 
them  aside,  as  he  sometimes  did  in  a  controlling  exigency,  it  was 
generally  to  make  amends  at  a  later  stage.  He  was  unemotional 
and  seemed  to  cherish  neither  ardent  aftection  nor  enduring  malice. 
Sometimes,  when  his  path  was  crossed,  the  lightning  of  his  ven- 
geance struck  with  swift  and  terrible  force  ;  but  this  was  not  often, 
and  when  prudence  dictated  he  could  easily  forget  and  make  terms 
with  his  foes 

"The  expression  of  friendship  upon  Senator  Quay  will  be  kindly 
and  sympathetic.  The  deliberate  and  enduring  judgment  must  go 
beyond  the  personal  to  the  moral  equation.  It  can  not  fail  to  take 
account  of  the  influences  and  tendencies  that  entered  into  the  fabric 
of  his  leadership.  If  it  be  simply  a  question  of  political  skill  and 
mastery  of  men  by  dominant  force  without  regard  to  methods,  thea 
the  meed  of  admiration  may  be  unreserved.  But  if  it  be  a  higher 
and  deeper  question  of  moral  quality  and  public  effect,  if  the  truer 
standard  of  public  virtue  which  is  vital  to  free  men  and  free  insti- 
tutions be  applied,  then  a  different  conclusion  must  be  declared. 
This  was  a  rule  which  enforced  servility.  It  encouraged  and 
stimulated  unworthy  methods.  Its  teachings  were  not  elevated  or 
inspiring.  With  all  its  potential  strength  and  dazzling  success  it 
furnishes  no  ideal  for  youtli  and  honorable  aspiration.  Senator 
Quay  was  a  man  of  commanding  personality  and  imperial  intellect, 
and  he  exercised  a  sway  more  absolute  than  that  of  any  other  po- 
litical leader  in  the  country.  It  is  only  candid  to  add  that  in  no 
other  State,  not  even  New  York,  could  such  a  complete  autocracy 
be  successfully  maintained.  In  Pennsylvania  the  condition  it  ex- 
hibits is  a  habit  of  mind." 

Governor    Pennypacker,   of   Pennsylvania   (cousin  of   Senator 
Quay),  pays  him  this  tribute  : 
"  He  had  a  divine  gift.     When  a  real  poet,  orator,  or  statesman 
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appears  among  men,  there  is  no  need  to  have  the  source  of  his 
power  explained.     It  is  felt. 

"  For  years  men  have  been  trying  to  ascertain  what  were  the 
methods  by  means  of  which  he  won  his  remarkable  and  continuous 
success  in  a  difficult  field.  It  has  been  a  needless  and  a  hopeless 
task.  Now  that  he  is  gone,  the  people  of  this  State  will  know 
what  they  have  lost,  and  what  they  never  quite  appreciated. 

"  No  other  man  in  public  life,  born  of  our  Pennsylvania  people, 
gave  such  an  impression  to  those  with  whom  he  was  brought  in 
contact  of  personal  and  intellectual  power.  No  other  man  has 
been  able  to  accomplish  so  much  for  the  substantial  benefit  of  the 
commonwealth.     Pennsylvania  may  well  mourn." 


POSTAL   WAR  ON   CURE-ALLS. 

SILENCE  on  the  part  of  the  newspapers  greets  the  announce- 
ment that  the  Post-Office  Department  is  going  to  help  them 
exclude  from  their  columns  the  advertisements  of  quack  remedies. 
Thi  postal  authorities  have  decided  to  deny  the  use  of  the  mails 
to  concerns  that  sell  fraudulent  patent  medicines,  and  will  also  ex- 
clude newspapers  that  adverti.se  them.  "  All  reputable  newspapers 
will  be  glad  to  help  in  this  work."  says  an  official  of  the  depart- 
ment ;  and  the  reputable  newspapers  reply — nothing.  A  careful 
search  of  our  exchanges  reveals  only  the  three  comments  quoted 
below.  The  postal  plan  is  briefly  outlined  as  follows  by  the  Wash- 
ington correspondent  of  the  New  York  Tribune  : 

"  With  the  assistance  of  government  scientists,  the  department 
seeks  to  bar  from  the  use  of  the  mails  the  host  of  patent  medicine 
concerns  and  exploiters  of  proprietary  medicines  and  nostrums 
which  chemical  analyses  show  are  incapable  of  performing  the 
wonderful  cures  claimed  for  them.  On  the  list  are  preparations 
which  purport  to  cure  dipsomania,  yet  contain  large  percentages 
of  alcohol,  some  of  which  are  vended  as  harmless,  but  are  found 
to  be  deleterious;  others  which  are  advertised  as  'consumption 
cures."  but  contain  no  recognized  remedy  for  tuberculosis,  and  still 
others  which  are  sold  as  restoratives  of  vitality,  but  which  are  en- 
tirely incapable  of  accomplishing  any  such  result. 

"Altho  this  work  is  still  in  the  initiatory  stage,  sufficient  evi- 
dence has  already  been  discovered  to  warrant  the  conclusion  that 
many  of  the  widely  advertised  patent  remedies,  'favorite  prescrip- 
tions,' vegetable  compounds,  kidney  cures,  stomach  bitters,  etc.,  are 
rank  frauds,  which  can  not  be  of  any  benefit  whatever,  too  often  re- 
lying on  alcohol  to  produce  temporary  exhilaration  and  likely  to 
lead  eventually  to  chronic  alcoholism. 

"  (lOvernmental  control  of  the  mails  makes  the  Post-Office  De- 
partment absolute  master  of  the  situation,  with  power  to  exclude 
from  the  use  of  the  postal  service  every  letter  addressed  to  and 
every  circular  sent  out  by  a  concern  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Postmaster-General,  is  conducting  a  fraudulent  business,  and  to 
go  even  farther  and  exclude  from  passage  through  the  mails  every 
newspaper  or  other  publication  which,  once  a  fraud  order  has  been 
issued,  persists  in  carrying  the  advertisement  of  the  concern  so  ex- 
cluded. No  legal  proceedings  are  necessary  to  accomplish  these 
ends,  and  the  entire  burden  of  proof  rests  on  the  proprietor  of  the 
patent  medicine  or  the  concern  to  which  the  u.se  of  the  public 
mails  was  forbidden.  For  that  reason,  it  is  believed,  it  will  not 
pro.e  difficult  to  drive  out  of  business  the  individuals  and  instilu- 
tioiis  which  seek  to  delude  and  defraud  the  public,  while  the  de- 
partment, after  careful  investigation  of  the  subject,  is  convinced 
that  the 'patent-medicine  fake'  is  a  greater  humbug  than  any  of 
the  "get-rich-quick  ■  concerns  which  have  thus  tar  been  excluded 
from  the  use  of  the  mails." 

The  department,  we  are  told  further,  "  has  already  investigated 

and  decided  nearly  one  hundred  of  the  most  flagrant  of  these  cases." 

The  Hartford  Times  alone  commends  the  plan  heartily.     1 1  says  : 

"If  this  undertaking  is  carried  out  thoroughly  and  at  the  same 
time  the  government  inquiry  into  frauds  in  foodstuffs  is  continued 
and  as  much  energy  shown  in  stopping  adulteration  as  in  discover- 
ing its  existence,  a  general  reform  will  be  set  on  foot  the  impor- 
tance of  which  it  is  hardly  possible  to  overestimate.  And  the 
consternation  and  wrath  of  that  portion  of  the  community  which 
makes  its  living  by  preying  on   its  fellow  citizens  through  such 


frauds  will  be  in  proportion  to  the  actual  service  rendered  to  the 
rest  of  the  people  of  the  country." 

The  Hartford  /'osf  urges  "  great  caution."     To  quote  : 

"  The  need  of  great  caution  in  such  a  cru.sade  is  apparent.  An 
investigation  made  by  men  who  simply  want  to  create  a  sen.sation 
and  'stir  up  things'  would  do  more  harm  than  good,  while  a  judi- 
cious, searching,  and  intelligent  investigation  might  do  much  good. 
The  thing  to  do  is  to  find  out  for  a  certainty  what  advertisements 
are  objectionable,  what  patent  medicines  are  fraudulent  or  injuri- 
ous, what  men  are  imposlers.  Newspapers  do  not  mean  to  tolerate 
advertisements  of  an  objectionable  character.  They  do  not,  as  a 
rule,  intend  to  help  quacks  impose  on  innocent  people.  Put  it  is 
not  always  easy  to  distingui.sh  the  honest  from  the  dishonest.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  the  investigation  will  be  temperate  as  well  as  search- 
ing and  sensible  as  well  as  impartial.  The  Post-Office  Depart- 
ment should  not  '  bite  off  more  than  it  can  chew  "  in  a  matter  of 
this  kind.  At  the  same  time  it  .should  not  hesitate  to  do  all  it  can 
to  suppress  imposters.  frauds,  and  swindlers." 

The  Boston  Transcript  makes  the  interesting  objection  that 
even  a  patent  medicine  that  contains  no  helpful  ingredient  may  be 
taken  with  so  much  faith  by  the  patient  that  a  cure  will  be  effected. 
In  that  case,  it  urges,  the  medicine  does  what  is  claimed  for  it,  and 
no  fraud  is  perpetrated.     Says  T/ie  Transcript : 

"  With  all  due  respect  to  the  wisdom  of  those  in  charge,  for  the 
time  being,  of  the  Post-Office  Department,  the  instigation  of  a 
crusade  which  will  not  only  bar  from  the  mails  patent  medicines, 
circulars  issued  by  patent-medicine  firms,  and  newspapers  contain- 
ing advertisements  of  patent  medicines  which  have  come  under  the 
official  ban.  is  not  likely  to  meet  with  the  support  of  the  American 
people.  There  is  no  question  in  the  minds  of  most  intelligent  peo- 
ple that  there  is  a  good  deal  of  humbug  about  the  patent-medicine 
business.  But  the  only  patent  medicine  which  the  Government 
has  a  right  to  exclude  from  the  mails  is  one  which  does  not  do 
what  is  claimed  for  it,  a  case,  in  other  words,  where  money  is 
secured  by  false  pretenses.  Now,  with  the  necessary  amount  of 
faith  a  patent  medicine  may  accomplish  a  cure  in  one  case  where 
it  will  not  in  another.  To  exclude  it  the  Post-Office  Department 
must  determine  that  it  will  not,  even  with  the  required  admixture 
of  faith,  effect  a  cure ;  and  we  do  not  believe  it  is  within  the  prov- 
ince of  the  Post-Office  Department  to  decide  which  medicines  are" 
of  value  in  particular  cases  and  wiiich  ones  are  worthless.  Of 
course  in  this  case  the  dealers  are  in  the  hands  of  the  department, 
as  the  burden  of  proof  is  placed  upon  them.  But  the  result  proba- 
bly will  be  that  a  large  amount  of  this  business  will  be  driven  to 
the  express  companies,  which  already  enjoy  a  most  lucrative  com- 
petition with  the  Po.st-Office  Department  in  the  transmission  of 
small  packages  which  the  (lOvernnient  ought  to  be  carrying,  and 
which  it  could  carry  if  the  department  had  not  accommodatingly 
driven  the  business  to  the  rival  express  companies." 


TOPICS   IN    BRIEF. 

The  Methodists  have  attacked  the  trusts.  Now  it  seems  to  be  up  to  the  liap- 
tists.—  T/ie  Boston  Transcript. 

Ge\er.-\l  Miles's  prospects  would  be  much  brighter  if  one  of  the  delegates 
were  for  him.—  The  Chicago  Daily  Sc7vs. 

Vou  can  save  time  with  the  new  postage-stamp  by  sticking  the  letter  up  in  the 
right-hand  corner  of  it. —  The  Washington  Fast. 

The  Washington  club  has  now  won  four  games.  This  leaves  the  Russian 
navy  all  alone  in  its  class. —  The  Atlanta  Journal. 

The  Czar  of  Russia  reviewed  50.000  troops  the  other  day.  The  despatches  say 
they  presented  a  fine  appearance.  They  had  not  met  the  Japs. —  The  Chicago 
Record-Herald. 

Jl'STlCE  may  be  slow  in  Illinois,  but  it  is  terrible.  Several  members  of  a  mob 
which  lynched  a  man  at  lielleville  last  Summer  have  been  fined  $50  each. —  The 
Kansas  City  Journal . 

.\  Chicago  man  predicts  the  end  of  the  world  in  1924.  We  haven't  much 
faith  in  predictions  of  the  end  of  the  world.  Very  few  of  them  ever  come  true.— 
The  Kansas  City  Journal. 

OwiNC  to  the  inability  of  the  railroads  to  furnish  enough  cars,  the  World's 
Fair  management  will  not  designate  a  special  Boodlers'  Day.  It  is  also  question- 
able whether  the  area  of  the  grounds,  which  exceeds  1.200  acres,  would  be  large 
enough  to  accommodate  all  the  guests  at  one  time.  However,  the  gentlemen  may 
apiieal  to  Circuit-Attorney  Folk  if  they  think  they  aren't  treated  right.—  The  St, 
Louis  Kcpublic. 
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LETTERS    AND    ART. 


THE   GENIUS   OF   CHRISTINA    ROSSETTI. 

'T""HE    publication   this  year  of  Ciiristina    Rossetti"s  collected 

■*        poems  in   the  form   of  a  standard  edition  has  occasioned 

some  reexamination  of  her  place  and  signiticance  in  English  verse. 

T/ie  A t/iencp urn  (London)  receives  from  this  volume  the  impres- 
sion that  Miss  Ros- 
setti.  like  Wordsworth, 
and  like  Mrs.  Browning, 
published  overmuch  for 
her  ultimate  reouta- 
tion,  thereby  "diluting 
her  insuired  work  with 
floods  of  absolute  or 
comparative  medioc- 
rit}-."  A  writer  in  The 
Fortiiiglitly  Re^'ieiv,  on 
the  other  hand,  sug- 
gests that  the  very 
quantity  of  her  verse 
will  help  her  fame  to 
stand  in  the  long  rim ; 
and  in  this  connection 
he  quotes  Goethe's  say- 
ing :  "  Who  brings  a  lot 
of  many  things  brings 
something  to  many." 
According  to  The  AtJie- 
tiauiJi,  again,  Miss  Ros- 
setti  was  "  an  ascetic  of 
pagan  blood."  and  the 
two  qualities,  strangely 
blended,  gave  her  a 
place  "  among  the  few 
.  who  have  written  relig- 
ious poetry  with  the  sap 
of  immortality."  The 
same  periodical  claims 

that  to  England,  alone  among  the  nations,  belongs  the  distinction 
of  producing  two  women  poets,  in  the  persons  of  Christina  Rossetti 
and  Mrs.  Browning,  "  who  can  take  their  places  unafraid  among 
the  great  choir  of  male  poets."  Yet  Mr.  Ruskin,  it  will  be  re- 
membered, considered  Christina  Ros.setti's  ver.se  hardly  worth 
publishing 

Mr.  Ford  Madox  Hueffer,  while  holding  back  from  any  attempt 
to  prophesy  what  will  be  Miss  Rossetti's  rating  with  posterity, 
writes  as  follows  (in  Tlie  Fortnightly  Rci'icu.'.  London) : 

"  She  had  one  characteristic  which  should  make  her  gain  upon 
all  her  distinguished  contemporaries — she  held  aloof  from  all  the 
problems  of  her  day.  She  was  not  greatly  esteemed  as  a  teacher 
in  the  nineteenth  century,  because  she  had  not  any  lessons  for  that 
strenuous  age.  She  did  not  evoke  national  enthusiasms,  nor  strive 
to  redress  the  wrongs  of  martyred  children;  she  was  the  poet 
neither  of  the  democracy  nor  of  the  county  family.  She  had  not 
that  boundless  faith  or  love  for  her  kind  that  makes  writers  be- 
come influences  or  .social  reformers:  .she  did  not  help  forward 
toward  its  un.seen  and  mysterious  goal  the  human  destiny  that  fol- 
lows blindly  the  calls  of  leaders  who  cry  from  .so  ,nany  directions 
in  the  wilderness.  This  makes  her  less  of  a  humar  hgure,  and 
less  of  a  benefactress  to  her  day  and  hour. 

"  She  was  comparatively  self-centered,  but,  ir  isrniich  as  the  suc- 
ceeding centuries  will  cease  to  be  interested  in  th.  i,roblems  of 
yesterday,  she  escapes  a  danger  if  she  missed  some  love." 

Dora  M.  Jones,  a  writer  in  the  London  (2'itii tvrly  Review,  gives 
us  the  following  word  portrait:  "A  head  of  Christina  Ros.setti. 
sketched  in  chalk  by  her  brother,  recalls  the  famous  drawing  of 
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CHRISTIN.\    ROSSETTI    AND    HER    MOTHER. 
From  a  painting  by  Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti. 


the  young  Dante  by  (iiotto,  not  so  much  in  the  lines  of  the  face  as  in 
its  blending  of  strength  and  tenderness,  of  sensuou.sness  and  vision- 
ary aspiration.  The  wide  forehead  and  powerful  chin  imply  intel- 
lect and  firmness  of  purpose:  the  lips  are  passionate,  but  with  a 
suggestion  of  controlled  force  about  them  :  the  eyes  are  the  eyes 
of  one  who  sees  through  the  shifting  shows  of  things  to  the  onlv 
abiding  realities."  In  Dante  and  in  Miss  Rossetti  the  writer  dis- 
covers a  common  trait — "  the  concreteness.  the  visualizing  energy, 

which  they  applied  to 
religious  conceptions." 
On  this  point  we  quote 
further : 

"  To  Dante,  brooding 
on  the  tremendous  fact 
of  human  sin  and  all 
its  consequences,  the 
gloomy  wood  of  the 
suicides,  the  fro/en  hell 
of  the  tr  a  i  t  o  r  s  ,  the 
searching  penance  of 
the  proud  and  the  jirof- 
ligate  became  as  act- 
ual, as  describable.  as 
the  streets  he  pas.sed 
through  eveiy  day. 

"  Thus,  in  our  own 
time,  the  tragic  conflict 
worked  itself  out  for 
the  quiet  girl  who  went 
to  and  fro  about  her 
small  domestic  affairs 
in  Bloomsbury  a  n  d 
Regent's  Park.  Tiie 
struggle  between  the 
flesh  and  the  sijirit, 
between  natural  luiinan 
longings  and  the  lus- 
tere  call  of  duty,  ex- 
pressed itself  in  images 
of  a  haunting  inten- 
sity. The  world — very 
different,  we  know, 
from  the  wild  medieval 
world  of  Florence,  and 
yet  as  terrible  to  the  devout  imagination — took  on  the  siren  shape 
of  the  old  writers,  with  an  individual  touch  of  horror. 

By  day  she  stands  a  lie  ;  by  night  she  stands 

In  all  the  naked  horror  of  the  truth. 
With  pushing  horns  and  clawed  and  clutching  hands. 

Is  this  a  friend  indeed,  that  I  should  sell 
My  soul  to  her,  give  her  my  life  and  youth, 

Till  my  feet,  cloven  too,  take  hold  on  hell?" 

A  writer  in  the  literar}'  supplement  of  the  London  Times  says  of 
Miss  Rossetti : 

"  She  was  religious  with  a  medieval  intensity  of  belief  and  devo- 
tion. She  was  twice  loved  and  in  love,  but  refused  to  marry 
because  in  each  case  her  lover's  faith  was  different  from  her  own. 
In  the  second  case  she  continued  to  love  the  man  she  rejected 
until  he  died.  Her  religion,  tho  it  made  her  kind  to  others,  did 
not  make  her  kind  to  herself ;  nor  did  it  make  her  happy.  She 
was  filled,  her  brother  says,  with  an  awful  sense  of  unworthiness. 
shadowed  by  an  awful  uncertainty.  In  spite  of  her  innocent  life 
and  all  her  religious  exercises,  she  was  always  despondent  of  iier 
own  righteousness.  These  religious  exercises  and  meditations  and 
searchings  of  heart  never  distracted  her  from  her  ordinary  duties, 
never  soured  her  temper  or  unbalanced  her  mind  ;  but  they  were 
always  the  chief  business  of  her  life.  One  can  imagine  her  calm 
and  restrained  in  manner,  talking  or  listening  readily  and  without 
arrogance  or  affectation,  yet  always  as  if  some  one  great  interest 
possessed  the  depths  of  her  mind  and  other  things  were  but 
momentary  distractions  of  the  surface. 

"  Her  ])ot'try  confirms  this  idea  of  her.  It  has  many  subjects; 
but  all  of  them,  excejit  one,  are  transient  and  occasional.  Her 
main  and  constant  theme  is  the  desire  for  a  security  of  righteous- 
ness never  attained.    Her  piety,  her  devotion  to  duty,  her  even  and 
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sequestered  way  of  life  could  not  protect  her  from  the  fever  and 
unrest  with  which  the  desire  for  some  kind  of  impossil^le  perfec- 
tion has  afflicted  so  many  poets.  Usually  that  desire  is  only  vague 
and  occasional.  Shelley  was  haunted  by  dreams  of  an  ideal 
beauty,  a  perfect  love.     Even  Browning  had  his  moods  of — 

Infinite  passion  and  the  pain 
Of  finite  hearts  that  yearn. 

Matthew  Arnold  longed  for  some  kind  of  certainty  that  life  was 
not  an  aimless  mechanical  process.  This  disease  of  the  poets  has 
many  forms.  It  lies  in  wait  for  them  when  they  are  overwrought; 
and  Christina  Rossetti.  from  her  physical  weakness,  was  constantly 
overwrought.  It  is  clear  from  her  life  and  her  poetry  that  her 
mind  was  not  naturally  morbid.  .She  shows  a  pathetic  eagerness 
for  simple  and  wholesome  delights.  But  the  poetic  disease  took 
so  cunning  a  form  in  her  that  it  enlisted  all  her  finer  qualities  in 
its  service.  In  most  poets  it  is  not  encouraged  by  any  creed  or 
principles.  In  their  healthier  moods  they  are  impatient  of  it. 
They  see  that  it  is  irrational,  and  even  when  it  troubles  them  most 
they  try  to  reason  it  away.  Christina  Rossetti  could  not  do  this. 
Her  longing  for  perfection,  her  desire  for  some  kind  of  unearthly 
certainty  seemed  to  her  always  right  and  reasonable,  since  they 
were  inspired  by  her  religion.  She  wished  to  love  God  perfectly 
and  to  be  sure  of  her  love  :  and  she  would  have  thought  it  impious 
to  reason  with  her  misgivings  about  it.  The  natural  despondency 
produced  by  her  physical  weakness  always  oppressed  her  with  a 
sense  of  her  own  imperfections;  and  as  she  thought  that  this  sense 
was  justified,  she  could  only  meet  the  despondency  by  continually 
assuring  herself  that  (iod  was  right  to  afflict  her  so.  One  can  see 
Ml  her  poetry  that  she  was  forever  straining  after  the  exultant 
raptures  of  the  saints  and  forever  breaking  down  under  the 
strain 

"  Christina  Rossetti's  verse  does  not  move  with  the  confident 
swiftness,  the  exultant  majesty,  of  the  greatest  lyric  poets.  She 
had  no  overplus  of  strength  to  spend  in  lavish  imagery  or  to  kindle 
her  thoughts  with  the  heat  of  their  own  upward  rush,  i'assion 
always  overstrained  her.  and  the  strain  can  be  felt  in  the  very 
structure  of  her  verse.  Vet,  tho  overstrained,  she  is  never  over- 
blown like  Mrs.  Browning,  who  aimed  often  at  the  large  manner 
of  strong  masculine  poets  and  attained  it  only  in  a  few  master- 
pieces. These  are  beyond  the  reach  of  Christina  Rossetti.  But 
she  had  a  surer  tho  a  quieter  magic  of  her  own.  Her  voice  is  very 
pure,  if  sometimes  weak  and  thin ;  and  it  is  full  of  a  most  moving, 
unforced  tenderness.  It  is  natural  to  speak  of  her  voice,  for  it 
seems  to  sound  in  her  verses— and  it  is  not  common  for  poets,  even 
great  ones,  to  produce  that  illusion,  since  the  combination  of  quick 
emotion  with  perfect  sincerity  and  simplicity  of  mind  is  not  com" 
mon.  She  had  a  fine  tho  narrow  command  of  rhythm.  In  some 
of  her  slow  lyrics  the  words  seem  to  be  falling  naturally  from  her 
lips  urged  by  passion  and  checked  by  thought 

"  In  her  poetry  there  is  the  long  and  quiet  tragedy  of  a  mind  too 
aspiring  and  a  body  too  frail  for  the  conditions  of  our  life,  yet 
struggling  bravely,  if  often  blindly,  against  them  :  and  the  tragedy 
is  lightened  with  many  intervals  of  innocent  delight  and  snatches 
of  clear  music." 


buoyancy,  (ioethe.  at  seventy,  was  alive  with  the  living  capacity 
for  emotion  of  a  youth.  Browning,  tho  less  swift  at  translating 
emotion  into  life,  shows  in  '  La  Saisioz,'  written  at  the  age  of 
sixty-five,  a  whole  world  of  feeling,  pain,  and  uncertitude  still  at 
its  keenest.  The  poetic  temperament,  by  its  intensity  and  its 
buovancv.  remains  one  of  the  greatest  creative  forces  of  the 
world."  . 


Vitality  and  the  Poetic  Temperament.— The  story 
of  Goethe's  romantic  passion,  at  the  age  of  .seventy-four,  for  the 
seventeen-year-old  Ulrika  von  Levetzow,  who  inspired  his  "  Elegy 
of  Marienbad,"  is  retold  in  a  book  recently  published  in  Munich, 
entitled  "  Ulrika  von  Levetzow  and  Her  Recollections  of  Goethe." 
The  highest  interest  attaches  to  this  story,  says  a  writer  in  Har- 
per's Weekly,  as  a  proof  of  the  persistence  of  youth  in  the  poetic 
temperament.     He  continues: 

"  It  is  the  especial  quality  of  the  poetic  temperament  that  it  is 
keenly  alive.  A  poet  is  not  so  much  different  from  other  men  as 
he  is  more  than  other  men.  He  sees  more  in  quantity  and  he  feels 
more  in  intensity  under  the  same  circumstances.  The  service  of 
the  poetic  temperament  is  that  it  revivifies  what  is  dead  or  half- 
dead.  Its  gift  is  the  life  more  abundant.  Whether  merely  by 
creation,  by  daring  questioning  of  accepted  codes,  or  by  bold 
deeds  and  painful  downfalls,  it  sets  a  question  mark  after  all 
established  values.  With  its  tremendous  fertilizing  power  it  sets 
men  to  questioning  all  that  is  crystallized  in  dogmas  and  conven- 
tions, to  raking  up  and  revitalizing  the  underlying  reasons  for  the 
faiths  that  are  in  man. 

"  The  second  quality  of  the  poetic  temperament  is  its  perennial 


TOWARD   AMERICAN    MUSIC. 

\  GAINST  more  than  one  branch  of  art  production  in  America 
^^-  do  we  frequently  hear  urged  the  charge  of  failure  to  reflect 
distinctively  American  influence,  thought,  or  ideals.  This  peren- 
nial complaint  of  the  critics  is  often  met  with  the  reminder  that 
evolution  in  art.  as  in  nature,  while  it  can  be  facilitated,  can  not 
be  forced.  .Mr.  Arthur  Farwell.  however,  while  deploring  the 
lack  of  Americanism  in  American  music,  offers  suggestions  toward 
the  remedy  of  the  condition  he  deplores.  Mr.  Farwell,  himself  a 
composer  and  atone  time  lecturer  on  music  at  Cornell  L'niversity, 
has  made  special  studies  of  the  folklore  and  music  of  the  American 
Indians.  He  beheves  that  the  American  composer  has  at  his  hand 
"  a  wealth  of  musical  material  of  the  highest  order,  sufficient  wholly 
to  revolutionize  the  present  Germanic  aspect  of  our  musical  life." 
We  quote  him  further  (from  Out  West  for  May)  as  follows  : 

"The  new  generation,  even  of  the  musically  untrained,  is  de- 
manding a  new  musical  diet.  And  the  blinded  devotees  of  decay- 
ing and  expropriate  faiths  cr}-  '  Danger  !  '  During  a  recent  visit 
to  the  Pacific  Coast,  leaders  of  musical  tiiought  in  more  than  one 
city  said  to  me  :  '  What  is  to  be  done.'  It  is  becoming  more  and 
more  difficult  to  gain  support  for  serious  musical  enterprises.  All 
that  the  people  seem  to  want  is  ragtime.'  Naturally — it  is  the 
only  American  music  which  they  can  get.  The  '  serious  musical 
enterprises'  are  all  labeled  '  Made  in  Germany.'  What  does  a 
busy  American  with  a  little  time  and  money  to  devote  to  art  want 
with  an  overture  or  a  symphony  redolent  in  its  every  bar  of  the 
conventionality  and  conformity  of  European  court  life,  or  of  a 
laborious  Teutonic  philosophy.'  What  does  he  want  with  a  song 
that  reflects  the  essence  of  (German  sentimentality,  or  draws  up  a 
picture  of  a  life  he  does  not  know,  in  a  language  he  does  not  un- 
derstand— with  a  song  whose  chief  glory  is  an  overrefinement.  a 
Parisian  delicatesse  at  variance  with  all  he  .sees  in  the  life  about 
him?  What  does  he  want  with  an  instrumental  work  based  upon 
ancient  rules  and  conventions  as  utterly  meaningless  in  the  light  of 
modern  life  as  are  slaveiy  or  feudalism  in  the  face  of  American 
civilization?  Or,  what  does  he  want  of  even  the  most  clever 
American  imitations  of  these  older  wares? 

"  It  is  not  rag-time  that  the  American  wants  so  badly— he  merely 
wants  something  that  is  his  own.  Or  does  he  really  want  rag-time  ? 
Very  well  then,  let  him  have  rag-time,  exalted  by  our  American 
composers  as  Rossini  exalted  the  common  song  of  the  Italians,  as 
Beethoven  and  Wagner  exalted  the  common  song  of  Germany,  or 
Gilbert  and  Sullivan  the  popular  ballad  of  England." 

Mr.  Farwell  explains  that  his  argument  is  in  no  sense  opposed 
to  the  desideratum  that  the  average  American  should  be  universal 
in  his  sympathies,  and  able  to  take  keen  enjoyment  in  a  master- 
piece of  any  age  or  country.  He  wishes  only  to  emphasize  his 
belief  that  "  musical  art  in  America  can  not  rest,  nor  come  to  its 
full  fruition,  until  it  has  assimilated  everj'  pha.se  of  musical  life, 
however  primitive,  existing  within  American  borders."  These 
undeveloped  resources  he  catalogues  as  follows  : 

"  First,  through  racial  inheritance,  natural  genius,  Anglo  Sa.\on, 
Teutonic  or  otherwise,  acting  under  new  circumstances  and,  there- 
fore, productive  of  new  results.  In  other  words,  the  spontaneous 
work  of  such  American  composers  as  we  consciously  or  uncon- 
sciously freed  from  slavery  to  alien  traditions,  and  are  still  not  em- 
ploying American  folk-song.  Second,  through  racial  accretion, 
the  folk-music  of  the  negroes — the  plantation  song  which,  we  have 
long  known,  has  nothing  to  do  with  African  music,  and  which  we 
are  beginning  to  recognize  as  a  derivative  form  originally  from  the 
Spanish.  Third,  through  territorial  acquisition  and  con.sequent 
racial  accretion,  the  various  folk-music  of  the  many  different  tribes 
of  American  Indians.  Beyond  these  are  other  American  sources 
of  musical  life,  as  the  characteristic  songs  of  the  cowboys,  railroad- 
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makers,  voyageurs,  sailors,  etc..  all  of  which  must  be  haled  into 
court  and  tried  before  American  musical  growth  w  ill  be  satisfied  ; 
also  there  are  the  folk-songs  of  Mexico,  quahhed  by  Spanish  in- 
fluence as  they  must  be.  yet  which  can  not  but  exert  a  powerful 
influence  on  the  musical  life  of  our  Southwest.  It  is  not  a  ques- 
tion of  the  mere  desirability  of  employing  these  various  native 
motives,  wheresoever  they  may  be  found,  but  of  the  inevitability 
of  a.ssimilating  them  in  our  musical  life.  If  we  do  not  feed  our 
musical  life  on  this  native  diet  which  it  craves,  it  will  die." 

Altho  the  p!.\ntation  song,  with  its  most  obvious  outgrowth,  rag- 
time, has  thus  /^ar  qualified  American  music,  Mr.  Farwell  states. 
more  than  any  other  influence,  the  Indian  music  is  now  promising" 
to  be  one  of  the  important  factors.  He  says  :  "  And  since  the  In- 
dian has  entrusted  so  large  a  share  of  his  own  expression  of  his 
life  and  thought  to  music,  the  unearthing  of  this  music  and  bring- 
ing it  into  the  open  of  our  musical  life  is  one  of  the  greatest  and 
most  obvious  musical  tasks  before  America  at  the  present  mo- 
ment." 


LATEST    DRAMATIC    SUCCESSES    IN    PARIS. 

DL'KIX(i  the  second  half  of  the  Parisian  theatrical  season,  as 
during  the  first,  reviewed  in  these  columns  some  months 
ago.  several  noteworthy  and  interesting  new  plays  have  been  pro- 
duced. Indeed,  the  critics  argue  that  the  dramatic  year  has  been 
unusually  fruitful,  every  playwright  of  note  having  contributed  at 
least  one  new  work.  Just  at  present  there  is  a  movement  in  Paris 
toward  a  theatrical  trust,  and.  in  hotly  protesting  against  such 
"Americanization"  of  the  theater,  the  dramatists,  from  Sardou  to 
the  youngest,  argue  that  the  trust  would  destroy  all  incentive  and 
ambition  and  opportunity,  by  introducing  the  system  of  "  long 
runs"  and  subordinating  art  to  the  box-office  point  of  view. 

Among  the  conspicuous  successes  since  the  production  of  .Sar- 
dou's  old-fa.shioned  and  melodramatic  "  Sociere,"  may  be  named  a 
dramatization  of  Anatole  France's  satirical  and  philosophical 
story.  "  Le  Manniquin  d"Osile  "  (The  Wicked  Mannikin);  "  Va- 
rennes."  a  play  of  a  quasi-historical  character,  in  which  the  flight 
of  Louis  XV'I.  and  Marie  Antoinette  is  treated,  Sarah  Bernhardt 
impersonating  the  unhappy  queen :  "  La  Montarier."  another 
quasi-historical  play,  in  wliich  Mme.  Rejane  has  .scored  a  remark- 
able success:  "  Oiseaux  de  Passage  "  (Birds  of  Passage),  a  Rus- 
sian-French drama  by  Decaves  and  Maurice  Uonnay.  which  has 
had  a  run  at  the  Antoine  Theatre,  the  home  of  "new  departures," 
experiments,  and  unconventional  novelties :  and — the  latest  of  all 
— Marcel  Provost's  "  La  Plus  Faible  "  'The  Weakest),  a  tendenc\- 
play  of  a  surprising  character. 

Prdvost  is  regarded  by  the  French  as  a  conservative  and  Anatole 
France  as  a  gentle  cynic  and  philosophical  pessimist.  Both  point 
morals  in  their  works,  but  tiie  morals  are  very  dissimilar.  Prc- 
vost's  drama  has  for  its  theme  marriage  versus  illicit  relations  of 
the  most  "  ideal  "  and  "  advanced  "  sort ;  and  it  is  an  artistic  sermon 
in  favor  of  marriage.  The  merits  of  the  play  are  recognized  by  all, 
and  its  popular  reception  at  the  Comddie  Franqaise  has  been  most 
favorable.     The  plot,  briefly,  is  as  follows: 

The  "weakest"  creature  in  society  is  the  true,  devoted,  noble 
woman  wiio,  from  any  motive  whatever,  lives  with  the  man  she 
loves  outside  of  the  marriage  relation.  Germaine  de  Mancombe, 
a  woman  of  birth,  culture,  and  refinement,  and  deeply  religious, 
has  been  deserted  by  her  husband,  a  rake  and  generally  worthless 
nobleman,  who  had  previously  squandered  her  fortune.  She  meets 
Jacques  Nerval,  a  brilliant  young  man,  an  author,  and  the  two  fall 
in  love.  Jacques  is  an  advanced  radical  and  believes  in  "free 
unions."  Germaine,  being  married,  could  not  wed  him  in  any 
case. 

They  accordingly  form  an  irregular  relation,  and  for  five  years 
they  live  together  in  perfect  happiness.  Ciermaine  has  her  mo- 
ments of  repentance,  as  she  feels  that  she  is  committing  a  grievous 
sin  :  but  her  love  overcomes  her  religious  scruples,  and  she  hopes 
for  forgiveness  and  divine  charity. 

Then  an  accident  happens.     A  reviewer,  in  dealing  with  a  book 


of  Nerval,  deliberately  insults  Germaine.  A  duel  follows,  and 
Jacques  is  wounded.  His  family,  conservative  and  respectable, 
claims  him.  He  is  taken  to  his  sister's  house,  and  Germaine  is 
not  permitted  to  nurse  him,  see  him,  or  even  w-rite  to  him.  More; 
she  is  forced  to  leave  the  house  she  and  Jacques  have  occupied  to- 
gether. "The  weakest"  has  no  redress.  She  is  helpless,  an  out- 
cast, one  without  legal  or  moral  rights. 

An  intimate  friend  of  Nerval,  who  shows  her  some  kindness,  is 
suspected  of  being  her  lover,  and  the  invalided  Jacques  is  made  to 
believe  slanderous  gossip  concerning  her.  A  total  estrangement 
is  threatened. 

At  last,  however.  Nerval's  mother,  a  woman  of  generous  in- 
stincts, manifests  pity  for  the  poor  victim.  The  slanders  are  dis- 
sipated, and  Nerval,  after  recovery,  learns  how  acutely  Germaine 
has  suffered.  Meantime  the  friend  has  found  that  the  degenerate 
husband  was  dead,  and  Germaine  is  free.  She  can  marry  Jacques. 
Will  he,  with  his  radical  views,  consent?  The  situation  has  opened 
his  eyes;  he  is  ready  to  abjure  his  anti-marriage  principles.  He 
is  convinced  that  no  man  has  the  right  to  make  an  outcast  of  the 
woman  he  loves.  "  The  weakest  "  is  to  become  strong,  for  she  is 
to  be  made  a  wife. 

The  .subject,  the  critics  say,  is  handled  with  great  delicacy  and 
reserve  and  artistic  skill.  A  plea  for  marriage  in  a  French  play  is 
considered  a  ver}'  original  thing — almost  as  original  as  the  solution 
of  the  old  problem  of  the  (Jallic  drama,  adultery,  given  in  Anatole 
France's  play,  in  which  a  deceived  husband,  a  professor  and  phi- 
losopher, on  discovering  his  wife's  unfaithfulness,  resorts  to  a  sort 
of  moral  boycott.  He  ignores  her  completely,  and  finally  leaves 
her,  and,  with  one  of  his  daughters,  goes  to  Paris  to  continue  his 
work  in  a  higher  position.  ... 

The  critic  of  Lc  Temps  says  of  M.  Prdvost's  play  : 

"  This  is  more  than  a  pretty  stor\^  presented  in  a  superior  man- 
ner. It  is  a  very  human  and  real  drama,  the  drama  of  antagonism 
between  a  woman  placed  in  an  irregular  position  by  her  passion 
and  her  circumstances,  and  the  conventions,  morals,  and  prejudices 
of  our  bourgeois  society.  Germaine  i.s  so  loving  and  her  oppo- 
nents so  harsh  and  ill-natured  that  the  cause  of  the  weakest  one  is 
really  won  in  advance:  but  this  cause  is  pleaded  with  so  much 
emotion  and  charm  that  the  public  will  long  follow  with  pleasure 
the  vicissitudes  of  the  process." 

Curiously  enough,  the  Decaves-Donnay  play.  "Birds  of  Pass- 
age," also  attacks  the  bourgeois  morality,  and  contrasts  with  it  the 
heroism,  idealism,  and  nobility  of — Russian  nihilism. 

The  birds  of  passage  are  Russian  exiles,  refugees  of  the  gentler 
sex.  Two  young  women  students  of  Russian  nationality  meet  at 
Geneva  a  wealthy  Parisian  family.  One  of  these  young  women 
had  been  "  fictitiously  married  "  to  a  fellow  nihilist,  a  prince.  The 
prince  had  been  arrested  in  a  raid  on  a  secret  printing-office  and 
had  disappeared.     No  one  knows  whether  he  is  aHve  or  dead. 

The  son  of  the  French  family,  Julien,  falls  in  love  with  this 
young  Russian,  \'era  Levanoff,  and  becomes  a  sympathizer  with 
her  ideas.  An  escaped  Siberian  prisoner  brings  the  news  of  the 
death  of  \'era's  husband,  and  after  a  time  she  marries  Julien. 
But  the  escaped  prisoner  turns  out  to  be  a  spy  and  traitor,  and  his 
story  is  a  lie.  The  prince  lives,  but  is  ill  and  unhappy,  a  convict 
in  Siberia.  Vera  meantime  has  found  Julien  narrow,  conventional, 
"  bourgeois,"  and  she  decides  to  leave  him  and  to  join  her  nominal 
husband.  Her  enthusiasm  for  the  cause  and  for  the  freedom  of 
nihilism  prevails  over  the  feeling  of  duty  to  her  real  husband. 
The  bird  of  passage  flies  away,  and  her  companion  accompanies 
her. 

The  play  is  said  to  be  full  of  dramatic  contrasts,  power,  and 
pathos,  and  the  authors  plainly  enough  reveal  their  preference  for 
the  birds  of  passage,  about  whom  there  is  nothing  banal  and  con- 
ventional. Critics  remark  on  the  variety  of  the  dramatic  fare 
provided  these  days  by  the  French  playwrights.  The  "schools" 
have  disappeared,  and  the  public  is  as  catholic  and  ho-spitable  as 
the  dramatists  are  individual  and  untrammeled. 

At  the  same  time  the  fact  is  brought  out  in  connection  with  the 
theatrical-trust  movement  that  in  Paris,  as  el.sewhere,  the  legiti- 
mate drama  is  being  superseded  by  the  musical  comedy  and  the 
variety  show.    The  number  of  first-class  theaters  has  been  reduced 
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to  five,  while  the  "  popuhir."  or  vaudeville,  houses  have  multiplied, 
and  are  so  prosperous  that  the  bulk  of  the  money  expended  on 
amusements  in  the  French  capital  must  go  to  them.  The  society 
of  French  dramatists  has  voted  to  oppose  consolidation  and  the 
control  of  more  than  one  theater  by  one  manager  or  one  syndicate. 
—  Translations  7nade  for 'Ywv^  Literary  Dkjest. 


PROTEST  AGAINST   GERMAN    METHODS 
SHAKESPEARIAN   CRITICISIVI. 


OF 


MR.  THEODORE  WATTS-DUNTON,  who  for  more  than 
a  quarter  of  a  century  has  been  the  chief  literary  critic  of 
the  London  AtheticEUtii,  invites  the  charge  of  heresy  by  his  state- 
ment that  "  if  a  tariff  could  be  placed  on  German  Shakespearian 
criticism"  he  would  become  an  ardent  protectionist.  His  dissent 
finds  expression  in  the  course  of  some  critical  comment  upon 
"Hamlet" — a  play  which  has  called  forth,  as  Mr.  Watts-Uunton 
remarks,  a  body  of  criticism  "  so  vast  that  it  forms  a  literature, 
and  so  various  that  it  may  be  said  to  express  the  opinions  and  aLso 
the  whims  and  idiosyncrasies  of  the  entire  writing  fraternity  of  the 
British  Empire,  of  Europe,  and  of  America."  On  the  subject  of 
Gennan  transcendental  criticism  we  quote  his  words  (from  Har- 
per''s  Monthly  Magazine  for  May)  as  follows  : 

"  Altho  it  is  a  matter  of  familiar  knowledge  that  scarcely  one  of 
Shakespeare's  plots  was  invented  or  partially  invented  by  himself, 
this  fact  does  not  in  any  way  prevent  our  German  friends  from 
writing  long  treatises  upon  the  profound  philosophical  and  allegor- 
ical intent  of  every  Shakespearian  plot.  Of  course  these  (^lerman 
vagaries  would  not  be  of  any  great  moment  to  us  islanders  (for, 
after  ail.  the  best  way  to  protest  against  commodities  made  in 
Germany  is  to  refuse  to  accept  them)  if  our  English  critics  did  not 
follow  them.  But  because  Goethe  discussed  'Hamlet'  on  German 
principles,  and  because  Ulrici,  Gervinus,  and  others  discussed  and 
discussed  again  Goethe's  discussion,  certain  English  critics — 
critics,  let  us  say,  far  more  capable  of  understanding  the  matter 
than  any  German  who  ever  turned  English  poetry  into  abstractions 
— have  held  up  their  hands  and  exclaimed,  '  Wonderful  is  the  wis- 
dom of  criticism  made  in  Germany.' 

"With  regard  to  the  story  of  '  Hamlet,"  our  English  critics  all 
know  well  enough  that  Shakespeare  did  not  invent  it — did  not  in- 
vent any  part  of  it.  They  all  know  well  enough  that  he  found  it  in 
whatsoever  story  or  earlier  play  upon  the  subject  he  laid  his  royal 
hands  upon  when  his  theater  demanded  a  '  Hamlet'  for  its  own 
company.  And  yet  they  are  as  much  dominated  by  Teutonic  pre- 
tentiousness as  tho  they  themselves  knew  nothing  about  their  own 
countryman.  A  wilder  misconception  about  the  genius  and 
method  of  a  great  poet  than  that  of  the  German  writers  who  thus 
govern  our  English  critics  it  is  impossible  to  imagine.  And  it  is 
ignorant  too.  All  imaginative  writers,  whether  in  verse  or  in 
prose,  are  divisible  into  two  great  tribes  :  first,  those  poets  who  do 
not  work  their  imaginations,  but  whose  imaginations  work  them, 
such  as  Homer,  ,itschylus,  Sophocles,  Chaucer,  Shakespeare, 
Cervantes,  Rabelais,  Marlowe,  Webster,  Walter  Scott,  and,  in- 
deed, all  those  who  may  for  convenience  be  designated  '  the  tribe 
of  nature's  children  ' ;  second,  those  who  belong  to  '  the  tribe  of 
Ben' — to  use  an  affectionate  phrase  of  Ben  Jonson's  followers;  a 
tribe  which,  taking  its  origin,  indeed,  in  a  very  early  stage  of  lit- 
erature, has  produced  many  important  members,  tho  two  of  them 
tower  above  all  the  others — the  author  of  'The  Fox'  and  the 
author  of  '  The  Comddie  Humaine.'  Brilliantly  and  subtly  as  the 
latter  tribe  depict  human  life,  their  '  specimens  '  of  humanity  are 
excogitated;  they  are  characters  born  of  induction,  whereas  the 
other  tribe — the  tribe  of  nature's  children — know  nothing  of  any 
characters  of  induction,  know  nothing  of  any  characters  save  those 
of  their  own  imagination's  spontaneous  projection." 

It  is  because  the  German  critics  assume  in  Shakspeare  this  in- 
ductive method  which  belongs  to  "  the  tribe  of  Ben,"  Mr.  Watts- 
Dunton  goes  on  to  say,  that  they  strike  so  wide  of  the  mark. 
"  These  transcendentalists  forget  that  Nature,  the  most  modest  and 
unobtrusive  of  sculptors,  pretends  to  no  more  inductive  Tightness 
than  Shakespeare's  projected  characters  display ;  and  as  to  her 
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logical  power,  they  forget  that  she  has  always  been  shaky  in  her 
logic — so  shaky,  indeed,  that  innumerable  theologies  and  mytholo- 
gies have  had  to  be  invented  in  order  to  explain  it."    He  continues  : 

"  It  seemed  necessary  to  dwell  at  some  length  upon  this  classifi- 
cation of  imaginative  writers  in  order  to  show  why  the  (ierman 
critics,  in  seeking  for  evidence  of  self-conscious  movements  in 
Shakespeare's  mind  and  in  finding  allegorical  meanings  in  Shake- 
speare's work,  have  gone  so  l.imentably  astray.  And  on  many 
other  points  it  seems  to  me  tliat  English  .Shakespearians  have  .suc- 
cumbed overmuch  to  the  dogmatism  of  Germany,  from  the  publi- 
cation of  '  W  i  Ih  e  1  m 
Meister'  downward. 
They  have,  for  instance, 
endeavored  to  construct 
a  chronology  of  the 
plays  from  certain  tests, 
such  as  the  metrical 
test,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  such  as  the  test  of 
what  is  called  the  spiri- 
tual development  of  the 
poet,  supposed  to  be 
discoverable  in  his  way 
at  various  periods  of 
confronting  human  life 
and  generalizing  upon 
it." 

In  the  metrical  test, 
our  critic  admits,  there 
may  be  something  if 
the  investigations  are 
not  pursued  too  far. 
But  "  as  regards  evolv- 
ing a  spiritual  order  for 
.Shakespeare's      plays," 

he  says,  "  this  seems  to  me  a  more  daring  venture  than  that  con- 
nected with  the  metrical  test."     On  this  point  we  read  : 

"  As  to  the  wisdom  of  the  generalizations  upon  life  and  the  ripe- 
ness of  the  meditation  upon  the  mystery  of  the  universe,  some- 
times found  scattered  in  plays  which  we  know  from  external  evi- 
dence to  have  been  early,  it  seems  to  be  forgotten  that  boys,  even 
in  the.se  days,  when  leading  a  country  life,  are  often  very  medita- 
tive— more  meditative,  perhaps,  than  men.  But  meditation  was 
the  intellectual  note  of  the  time  when  Shakespeare  was  a  boy.  It 
is  difficult  for  us  in  a  vulgar,  sordid,  wealth-worshiping  society, 
like  tliat  of  the  England  and  America  of  the  present  hour,  to  un- 
derstand the  temper  of  the  great  time  when  Shakespeare  lived — 
wiien  the  court  society  of  England  contained  men  like  Sidney.  Itv 
is  especially  difficult  for  us  to  imagine  the  mood  of  a  boy  like 
Shakespeare  strolling  and  dreaming  along  the  banks  of  the  Avon. 

"  And  again,  much  wonder  has  been  expressed  that  he — after 
his  great  success  in  London  ;  after  having  acquired  wealth  and 
honor,  and  enjoyed  intercourse  with  all  the  genius  and  all  the  bril- 
liance of  his  time  ;  after  being  the  admiration  of  all,  from  princes 
to  apprentice  boy.'" — should,  in  the  heyday  of  health  and  fame, 
have  left  everything  to  go  down  to  Stratford  (which  was  farther 
from  London  then  than  Aberdeen  is  now)  to  settle  among  farmers, 
wool-staplers,  and  cattle-dealers,  and  enjoy  no  better  social  inter- 
course than  could  be  found  at  the  Falcon  Inn,  Yet,  as  far  as  we 
can  judge,  his  contemporaries  were  not  surprised  at  this.  It  was 
a  natural  thing  to  do  in  an  age  when  men  felt  that,  except  in  tiie  ex- 
ercise of  the  most  sacred  of  the  affections,  the  highest  delight  for 
intellectual  man  lies  in  meditation,  and  that  it  is  among  the  scenes 
of  one's  childhood  that  the  scattered  threads  of  one's  own  life  can 
be  gathered  up  and  contemplated  as  one  woof,  that  true  medita- 
tion upon  the  universal  life  of  man  can  be  fostered  with  most  suc- 
cess. These  facts  must  always  be  considered  when  the  chronology 
of  the  Shakespeare  plays  is  attempted  to  be  discovered  by  criti- 
cism of  the  nature  and  quality  of  the  thoughts  it  contains." 

Mr.  Watts-Dunton  concludes  with  the  explanation  that  it  has 
been  his  aim  in  commenting  upon  the  world's  great  dramatist  "  to 
apply,  and  apply  fearlessly,  to  his  work  the  self -same  critical 
canons  as  are  universally  applied  to  all  other  imaginative  writers." 
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THE   CHARM    AND   AUTHORITY  OF  CLASSICAL 

ART. 

CRITICAL  and  iconoclastic  as  this  age  is,  in  art  tiie  authority 
of  "the  old  masters"  is  still  universally  acknowledged. 
Schools,  tendencies,  fashions,  come  and  go.  but  the  pilgrimage  to 
the  art-galleries  continues,  and  the  greatest  treasures  are  still  the 
works  of  other  times  and  epochs.  On  what  is  the  supremacy  of 
the  old  masters  fomided.  and  whence  do  they  derive  their  power 
over  the  present?  Is  the  disposition  to  exalt  the  past  an  irrational 
one.  or  are  there  sound  technical,  artistic,  and  substantial  reasons 
for  the  world's  preference  for  classical  art.^ 

A  French  art  critic,  I\I.  Fierens-Gevaert.  has  written  an  essay, 
entitled  "  Why  We  Love  the  Primitives."  which  is  published  in  a 
volume  on  old  and  new  art.  This  writer  expresses  rather  original 
views  on  the  subject,  and,  among  other  things,  contends  that  what 
pleases  and  charms  us  in  old  art  is  its  youth  and  newness — from 
the  unconsciously  adopted  point  of  view  of  the  development  of  art. 

A  summary  of  this  essay  is  given  in  a  review  in  the  Paris 
Figaro,  from  which  the  following  is  translated: 

"There  are  those  who  love  the  Primitives  because  of  their 
crudeness  and  want  of  finish,  and  they  love  these  the  more  the 
older  and  the  more  awkward  and  crude  they  are.  It  is  evidence 
of  truer  appreciation  to  love  them  in  spite  of  their  defects,  and  to 
prefer  those  of  the  epochs  when  the  technique  of  the  art  had  al- 
ready reached  a  fairly  rigorous  and  perfect  style.  Our  love  does 
not  address  itself  to  the  antiquity  of  a  work.  but.  on  the  contrary, 
to  its  youth,  or  to  the  youth  of  the  art.  We  do  not  love  primitive 
works  because  they  are  remote,  but  because  they  have  the  grace 
and  the  divine  ingenuousness  characteristic  of  the  human  genius  in 
its  cradle.  It  is  life  that  we  should  seek  in  art.  and  life  manifests 
itself  now  with  a  very  limited  technique,  now  with  ponderous 
scholarship,  and  again  with  excessively  abundant  resources. 

"With  the  ancient  artists  this  life  is  whole,  direct,  immediate, 
and  this  is  the  essential  and  profound  cause  of  our  love  of  their 
art.  More  than  any  other  class  of  artists  have  they  expressed  sin- 
cerely and  simply  their  feelings  and  emotions,  and  they  have  ex- 
pressed it  ahke  for  the  humblest  and  the  most  cultivated.  They 
put  us  in  communion  with  the  entire  conscience  of  their  epoch. 
And  we  like  to  inhale  the  fresh  and  virginal  perfume  which  ema- 
nates from  the  first  efflorescence  of  each  human  art." 

Why  was  ancient  art  more  popular  and  real,  more  vital?  Be- 
cause,.answers  the  writer,  it  was  at  once  more  social  and  moral, 
and  more  utilitarian.  The  artists  lived  in  the  sane  and  healthful 
atmosphere  of  productive  industry.  They  were,  first  of  all,  work- 
men, forming  part  of  a  corporation  absolutely  similar  to  the  gild 
of  weavers,  tailers,  bakers,  butchers,  etc.  They  were,  like  these 
trade  corporations,  an  indispensable  organ  of  the  body  social. 
The  greatest  artists  modestly  identified  themselves  with  the  cor- 
poration as  a  whole.  There  was  no  special  art  profession,  and 
the  space  between  the  artisan  and  the  artist  was  constantly  being 
traversed  and  bridged.     The  writer  continues: 

"  Never  was  art  more  distinctly  subordinated  to  the  decorative 
and  utilitarian  .services ;  never  was  art  more  popular  by  virtue  of 
the  artists"  origin,  by  virtvie  of  their  education,  atmosphere,  and 
mode  of  life.  .  .  .  Moreover,  as  members  of  a  corporation,  as 
citizens  of  a  commune,  these  artists  necessarily  participated  in  the 
civic  and  moral  affairs  of  the  prosperous  .societies  for  which  they 
labored.  They  shared  the  universal  faith ;  they  were  not  tor- 
mented by  individual  a.spiralions ;  their  visions  conformed  to  the 
collective  ideal  of  their  city,  their  country,  their  race.  Without 
conscious  effort  then,  without  any  preconceived  program,  art  was 
genuinely  social ;  it  interpreted  and  translated  the  sentiments 
which  were  common  to  all. 

"  In  the  Middle  Ages,  as  in  ancient  Greece,  religion  was  an  ele- 
ment in  everything.  It  was  present  in  the  frieze  of  the  Parthenon, 
as  well  as  in  the  church  frescoes ;  and  the  minute  details  of  the 
daily  life  were  so  interwoven  with  religious  ceremonial  that  the 
artists  were  saved  from  that  factitious  mysticism  which  some 
would  have  us  find  in  it." 

The  lesson  M.  Fierens-Gevaert  would  have  contemporary  artists 
draw  from   antiquity  is  that  of  independence  and  sincerity,  of 


social  service,  of  bringing  art  into  close  relationship  wuth  life,  and 
making  it  an  expression  of  the  thoughts  and  aspirations  of  the  so- 
ciety in  which  they  live.  Beauty  for  beauty's  sake  and  art  for 
art's  sake  are  conceptions  that  are  inimical  to  art,  condemning  it 
to  sterility,  isolation,  and  decadence.— 7>Vi;;/j/<z/'/V;//  i/iade  forlHK 
Literary  Digest. 


WHY   IS   WORDSWORTH   NOT   MORE 
POPULAR? 

"I  X  7  0RDSWORTH  made  it  one  of  his  definite  aims  to  restore 
'  *  poetry  to  the  people.  Yet  to-day,  "  altho  his  reputation 
as  a  wise  man  is  settled  beyond  dispute,"  says  Mr.  Maurice  G. 
Hering,  "  he  can  not  by  any  means  be  regarded  as  a  popular  poet." 
In  place  of  popularity,  the  writer  continues,  Wordsworth  has  a 
faithful  band  of  admirers  and  followers  "  who  not  only  have  found 
in  his  works  inestimable  comfort  and  spiritual  guidance,  but  who 
believe  that  the  time  will  yet  come  when  he  will  be  reckoned  by 
the  general  verdict  of  the  civilized  world  as  one  of  the  greatest 
teachers  and  benefactors  of  humanity."  And  again  :  "  To  find  any 
individual  in  literature  who  can  compare  with  him  in  intrinsic  im- 
portance and  who  could  give,  in  his  own  way,  as  splendid  expres- 
sion to  vital,  ennobling,  and  energizing  thoughts,  we  must  go  back 
more  than  two  thousand  years— to  Plato."  Of  Wordsworth's  lack 
of  popularity  Mr.  Hering  finds  explanation  in  this  view  of  him  as 
a  great  teacher  to  whose  message  the  world  is  not  yet  ready  to 
listen.     We  read,  in  'J'/ic  Westininster  Review  (London)  for  May  : 

"The  immense  increase  of  wealth  in  this  country  since  his  day 
has  brought  about  an  increased  tendency  in  the  upper  classes  to 
habits  of  luxury  and  self-indulgence,  and  thus  standards  of  life  and 
conduct  have  been  set  up  which  have  more  or  less  infected  the  rest 
of  the  community.  The  possession  of  money  has  alone  seemed  to 
carry  with  it  any  certainty  of  happiness,  and  the  result  has  been  a 
reckless  scramble  for  securing  the  good  things  of  life,  with  little 
consideration  for  the  rights  of  others  or  for  the  well-being  of  all. 

"Thus  has  been  created  an  atmosphere  of  worldliness  and  in- 
difference to  high  ideals,  in  the  midst  of  which  a  taste  for  Words- 
worth's poetry  could  not  be  expected  to  flourish.  Among  the 
working  classes  there  has  been,  in  the  course  of  the  last  hundred 
years,  a  wonderful  leveling-up  tendency  and  a  great  increase  in 
mental  culture  and  refinement,  but  it  will  take  many  generations 
before  conditions  of  life  among  them  will  be  sufficiently  favorable 
to  admit  of  the  leisure  and  restfulness  of  spirit  which,  to  a  certain 
extent,  are  needed  before  a  thorough  enjoyment  of  Wordsworth 
can  be  obtained." 


NOTES 


Henry  Smith  Willi.'^ms,  LL.D.,   writing  in  the  '^zr^  Harper' s  Magazine 

on  the  subject  of  the  primitive  types  of  books,  states  :  "  Making  a  very  bold  and 
general  classification,  there  may  be  said  to  five  of  these,  namely:  first,  the  papy- 
rus roll,  as  used  by  the  early  Egyptians  ;  second,  the  tablet  of  baked  clay;  third, 
the  prism  or  cylinder  of  the  same  material,  used  by  the  Babylonians  and  Assyr- 
ians; fourth,  the  palm-leaf  type,  as  employed  by  the  Hindus  and  their  followers 
of  the  Far  East ;  fifth,  folded  books." 

Ki PLiNG  once  referred  to  Charles  Reade  as  "  a  shamefully  neglected  author  " ; 
and  the  literary  press  generally  has  found  difificulty  in  explaining  the  fact  that  a 
novelist  who  during  his  life  enjoyed  such  immense  vogue,  and  whose  rating  by 
the  critics  has  always  been  high,  should  be  comparatively  unread  twenty  years 
after  his  death.  A  writer  in  Scribncrs  Magazine  suggests  that  his  decline  in 
popular  favor  is  traceable  to  the  fact  that  he  was  a  man  with  "grievances,"  and 
that  his  work  too  often  reflected  personal  bitterness.  The  New  York  'limes 
finds  in  many  of  his  books  a  quality  of  "  staginess  "  which  weakens  them.  How- 
ever, the  recent  announcement  from  London  of  a  "  standard  edition  "  of  Reade's 
novels  would  suggest  that  his  neglect  by  the  public  is  not  complete. 

A  CURIOUS  dislike  of  America  and  things  American  has  often  teen  com- 
mented on  as  one  of  Ruskin's  lesser  traits.  This  feeling  is  probably  illustrated 
by  the  following  extract  from  of  the  "  Letters  of  John  Ruskin  "  which  Professor 
Norton  is  publishing  in  T/ic  Atlantic  Monthly :  "  Vou  may  wonder  at  my  im- 
pertinence in  calling  America  an  ugly  country.  But  I  have  just  been  seeing  a 
number  of  landscapes  by  an  American  painter  of  some  lepute;  and  the  ugliness 
of  them  is  wonderful.  I  see  that  they  are  true  studies,  and  that  the  ugliness  of 
the  country  must  be  unfathomable.  And  a  young  American  lady  has  been  draw- 
ing under  my  directions  in  Wales  this  summer,  and  when  she  came  back  I  was 
entirely  silenced  and  paralyzed  by  the  sense  of  a  sort  of  helplessness  in  her  that 
I  couldn't  get  at ;  an  entire  want  of  perception  of  what  an  English  painter  would 
mean  by  beauty  or  interest  in  a  subject;  her  eyes  had  been  so  accustomed  to 
ugliness  that  she  caught  at  it  wherever  she  could  find  it." 
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SCIENCE    AND    INVENTION. 


AN   EFFICIENT  MICROBE-KILLER. 

IT  is  quite  evident  that  the  discoverj-  of  a  substance  that  would 
be  fatal  to  all  germs  of  disease  without  injuring  the  human 
organism  would  come  verj-  near  to  being  a  cure-all.  Such  a  sub- 
stance has  not  yet  been  found,  yet  the  facts  stated  in  a  recent  bul- 
letin of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industr}-,  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture  (No.  64),  are  suggestive  of  an  advance  in  the  direc- 
tion of  its  discover}-.  That  the  salts  of  copper  in  very  minute 
quantities  are  fatal  to  vegetable  hfe  is  asserted  by  the  authors, 
Messrs.  George  T.  Moore  and  Karl  F.  Kellerman.  In  the  course 
of  an  investigation  to  see  whetlier  drinking-water  could  not  be  rid 
of  algas  that  give  it  a  disagreeable  "  pondy  "  taste,  they  found  that 
sulfate  of  copper  would  not  only  accomplish  this  result,  but  would 
also  kill  many  pathogenic  bacteria.  After  a  full  description  of 
their  experiments,  the  authors  write  : 

"  It  is  believed  that  the  foregoing  experiments  demonstrate  the 
possibility  of  the  use  of  copper  sulfate  for  the  destruction  or  pre- 
vention of  growths  of  algae  in  water-supplies,  and  that  when  used 
under  the  direction  of  a  competent  authority,  it  is  the  only  prac- 
ticable remedy  for  this  trouble  capable  of  universal  application 
which  has  ever  been  proposed. 

"  The  use  of  copper  sulfate  in  clearing  polluted  reservoirs  of 
pathogenic  bacteria,  such  as  typhoid  and  cholera,  is  regarded  as 
incidental  to  the  main  purpose  of  the  investigation.  There  already 
exists  a  most  efficient  means  of  preventing  the  appearance  of  these 
organisms  in  water-supplies,  and  under  no  circumstances  can  it  be 
considered  that  the  method  as  described  is  expected  to  replace  or 
supersede  slow  sand  or  any  other  efficient  filtration.  There  are 
conditions,  however,  which  sometimes  make  it  desirable  to  thor- 
oughly sterilize  a  reservoir,  and  under  those  circumstances  the  use 
of  copper  sulfate  is  believed  to  offer  a  new  and  adequate  way  of 
dealing  with  the  difficulty.  Experience  has  demonstrated  the  im- 
possibility of  compelling  consumers  of  what  may  be  an  infected 
water  to  boil  it,  or  observe  other  precautionary  measures,  and  the 
absence  of  proper  filtration-plants  in  a  very  great  number  of  cities 
and  towns  in  this  country  makes  it  necessary  that  some  efficient 
method  for  destroying  disease  germs  in  water  be  employed  until 
the  danger  from  pollution  be  past.  Up  to  this  time  no  satisfactory 
and  yet  harmless  method  has  been  known  that  would  become 
effective  in  the  course  of  a  verj-  few  hours  and  the  cost  of  which 
was  in  the  reach  of  every  community.  It  is  believed  that  the  re- 
sults of  the  experiments  upon  typhoid  and  cholera  germs  described 
in  this  bulletin  indicate  that  it  will  be  possible  under  competent 
direction  to  employ  copper  sulfate  witli  perfect  safety  in  any 
municipal  water-reservoir  which  may  have  become  infected  with 
some  non-spore-forming  disease  germ.  Its  application  to  barnyard 
tanks  and  pools  as  a  preventive  of  hog  cholera  may  also  prove  to 
be  of  value.  Since  the  selective  toxicity  of  this  salt  renders  it 
fatal  to  pathogenic  forms  peculiar  to  water,  while  the  common 
saprophytic  or  beneficial  bacteria  are  unaffected,  the  method  is 
particularly  well  adapted  for  this  purpose. 

"  While  it  is  not  within  the  province  of  this  bulletin  to  discuss  or 
recommend  any  line  of  medical  treatment,  reference  should  be 
made  to  the  fact  that  certain  eminent  practitioners,  after  review- 
ing the  re.sults  here  published,  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  use  of 
copper  in  cases  of  typhoid  fever  and  related  diseases  should  be 
more  thoroughly  investigated  than  it  has  been  heretofore.  It  was 
the  testimony  of  several  that  other  intestinal  troubles,  more  re- 
cently presumed  to  be  due  to  the  presence  of  certain  disease  germs 
in  drinking-water  and  milk,  had  responded  most  favorably  to  cop- 
per in  one  form  or  another." 

The  authors  make  the  following  statements  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  bulletin : 

"At  ordinary  temperatures  i  part  of  copper  sulfate  to  100,000 
parts  of  water  destroys  typhoid  and  cholera  germs  in  from  three  to 
four  hours.  The  ease  with  which  the  sulfate  can  then  be  elimi- 
nated from  the  water  seems  to  offer  a  practical  method  of  sterilizing 
large  bodies  of  water,  when  this  becomes  necessarj-. 

"The  use  of  copper  sulfate  for  the  prevention  of  disease  is  re- 
garded as  incidental  and  is  not  designed  in  any  way  to  supplant 


efficient  preventive  measures  now  in  use.  It  is  believed,  however, 
that  up  to  this  time  no  such  .satisfactory-  means  of  thoroughly, 
rapidly,  and  cheaply  sterilizing  a  reservoir  has  been  known 

"  Definite  knowledge  in  regard  to  what  organisms  are  present, 
the  constitution  of  the  water,  its  temperature,  and  other  important 
facts  are  necessary-  before  it  is  possible  to  determine  the  proper 
amount  of  copper  sulfate  to  be  added.  A  microscopical  examina- 
tion thus  becomes  as  important  as  a  bacteriological  or  chemical 
analysis. 

"  No  rule  for  determining  the  amount  of  copper  sulfate  to  be 
added  can  be  given.  Each  body  of  water  must  be  treated  in  the 
light  of  its  special  conditions. 

"  The  cost  of  material  for  exterminating  algae  will  not  exceed  50 
to  60  cents  per  million  gallons,  and  will  usually  be  less.  The  de- 
struction of  pathogenic  bacteria  requires  an  expenditure  of  from 
S5  to  SS  per  million  gallons,  not  including  the  cost  of  labor." 

Another  interesting  application  of  copper  sulfate  that  is  suggested 
by  the  bureau's  investigation  is  to  the  destruction  of  mosquito 
larvae.  The  Board  of  Health  of  New  York  Cit\-.  it  is  reported,  is 
experimenting  along  this  line. 


MAGNETIC   OBSERVATORIES   AND   TROLLEY 

CARS. 

'T^^HE  most  important  of  the  world's  magnetic  observatories 
^  have  all  been  forced  to  move  by  the  trolley  roads,  whose 
powerful  electric  currents  exert  a  disturbing  influence  on  delicate 
instruments,  even  at  distances  of  several  miles.  The  records  of 
variations  in  the  earth's  magnetism,  compiled  for  many  hundred 
years  past  by  these  institutions,  are  of  great  scientific  value,  and 
may  be  of  much  practical  use  at  some  time  in  the  future,  when 
they  shall  be  better  understood  and  interpreted.  Says  The  Elec- 
trical World  and  Engineer,  commenting  on  a  recent  report  of  the 
United  States  Treasury-  on  the  subject : 

"  A  few  years  ago  the  capitals  of  nearly  everj-  important  country- 
had  a  magnetic  observatory  in  full  operation,  recording  from  mo- 
ment to  moment  the  direction  and  intensity  of  the  earth's  magnet- 
ism. Thus.  London  had  Kew  Observatory-,  the  United  States  had 
the  Washington  Naval  Observatory-,  Canada  had  the  Toronto  Ob- 
ser\-atory.  etc. 

"  Alas  for  the  mutability  of  magnetic  forces  !  The  all-invading 
trolley-car  has  been  more  fell  than  hunger,  anguish,  or  the  sea. 
The  magnetic  observatories  have  been  put  out  of  business  by  the 
central  stations.  Kew,  Washington.  Toronto,  and  Paris  have  all 
banished  their  observatories  to  fresh  fields  and  pastures  new. 
Kew  fought  hard  against  the  deadly  trolley,  and  invoked  parlia- 
ment and  city  council,  but  finally  packed  up  her  instruments.  Nu- 
merous other  observatories  have  followed  a  similar  flight.  The 
magneticians  all  ask  the  same  question,  '  Where  can  we  erect  our 
altars  and  set  up  our  instruments  out  of  the  ruthless  reach  of  the 
de.secrating  trolley  .-*'  The  Emperor  William.,  of  Germany,  repo- 
sing upon  the  divine  right  of  kings  and  kaisers,  uttered  a  royal  de- 
cree forbidding  trolley-cars  to  come  within  16  kilometers  [10  miles] 
of  his  Potsdam  observatory.  This  solved  the  difficulty  for  the  two 
observers  and  the  six  suspended  magnets  at  Potsdam.  But  the 
various  thousands  of  disinterested  German  citizens  in  the  neigh- 
borhood protested  in  favor  of  rapid  transit.  According  to  the  re- 
port, there  has  been  some  talk  of  taking  back  the  decree  and  ta- 
king away  the  observatory.  The  United  States  has  joined  in  the 
exodus.  The  Washington  Observatory  gave  up  the  struggle. 
There  are  now  four  United  States  magnetic  observatories  that  the 
experts  consider  safe  for  the  time  being  from  the  trolley-cars. 
One  is  in  Sitka,  Alaska.  '  near  the  new  Russian  cemetery  ,'  a  quiet, 
remote  place.  The  second  is  '  on  an  immense  coral  plain  '  20  kil- 
ometers [12  miles]  west  of  Honolulu  in  the  Island  of  Hawaii.  The 
third  is  in  Baldwin,  Kan.,  21  kilometers  [13  miles]  in  an  air  line 
south  of  Lawrence,  Kan.  This,  however,  is  but  a  temporary  site, 
and  if  trolleys  should  come  tlie  equipment  can  be  shipped  quickly. 
The  fourth  is  at  Cheltenham,  Md..  on  the  grounds  of  the  Maryland 
Reform  School.  Two  local  passenger  steam-trains  pass  Chelten- 
ham daily.  The  report  states  that  the  land  in  this  region,  while 
in  a  flourishing  condition  before  tlie  Civil  War,  when  slaves  were 
available  for  tilling  the  soil,  is  now  so  undesirable  that,  so  far  as 
can   be  seen  at  present,  there  will  be   little   inducement  to   run 
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electric-car  lines  into  this  region.     The  Civil  War  was  thus  evi- 
dently not  in  vain  from  one  special  viewpoint. 

"  Great  pains  have  evidently  been  taken  with  the  construction  of 
the  buildings  for  these  observatories,  so  as  to  maintain  a  nearly 
uniform  internal  temperature  at  the  magnetographs.  This  thermal 
insulation  has  been  provided  by  using  multiple  walls  and  large 
thicknesses  of  dry  sawdust.  Three  thousand  sacks  of  sawdust  are 
stated  to  have  been  used  in  the  Sitka  Observatory  alone.  The 
thermograph  records  for  Cheltenham  Observatory  inside  and  out- 
side the  building  during  a  week  sliow  tiiat  while  the  external  range 
of  temperature  during  that  time  was  about  tifty  degrees,  the  in- 
ternal range  was  about  one  degree.  It  is  interesting  to  observe 
that  the  apparatus  employed  for  making  and  recording  the  ob- 
servations differs  but  little  from  that  employed  thirty  years  ago. 
Of  course,  it  is  only  reasonable  to  expect  that  observations  and 
apparatus  may  cr^-stallize  after  three  centuries  of  use.  Moreover, 
there  is  one  advantage  of  uniformity  of  type,  in  that  all  observa- 
tions may  have  a  greater  degree  of  approximation." 


A    PLEA    FOR   GRAPHOLOGY. 

THE  so-called  science  of  graphology,  or  the  estimation  of 
character  from  an  examination  of  handwriting,  has  gener- 
ally been  regarded  by  scientific  men  as  in  the  same  class  with 
palmistry,  astrology,  and  other  pseudo  sciences.  Of  late,  how- 
ever, La  A'aticre,  the  French  popular  journal  of  science,  has  been 
giving  some  space  to  it,  and  an  article  appears  (May  7)  on  the  sub- 
ject by  a  French  professor  of  the  art,  AI.  Solange  Pellat.  M. 
Pellat's  presentation  is  interesting  and  conservative,  and  if  graph- 
ology is  ever  to  be  enrolled  as  a  branch  of  psychophysiology, 
which  is  the  position  that  he  claims  for  it,  it  will  be  through  sucli 
reasonable  pleas  as  the  one  tliat  he  offers  here.     Says  M.  Pellat: 

"Graphology  is  a  branch  of  psychophysiology.  It  is  the  study 
of  the  relations  between  handwriting  and  the  distinctive  traits  of 
individuality — the  kind  and  degree  of  intelligence,  character,  and 
temperament 

"  Graphology  is  quite  often  mi.sunderstood,  and  even  decried. 
.  .  .  The  faults  of  the  handwriting  experts  are  often  imputed  to  it, 
without  realizing  that  we  have  here  two  distinct  studies.  To  seek 
the  writer  of  a  forgery  is  not  the  same  problem  as  to  trace  the  in- 
tellectual and  moral  portrait  of  an  individual  by  means  of  his  hand- 
writing. .  .  .  The  objections  against  graphology  really  refute  them- 
selves when  we  understand  what  it  actually  is 

"  The  study  of  graphology  includes  two  distinct  and  successive 
parts,  which  are  generally  confused — one  concerns  the  graphic 
laws  and  their  manifestations;  the  other,  the  coordination  of  traits 
of  character.  We  may  understand  the  former  perfectly  without 
being  able  to  accomplish  the  second,  which  demands  a  power  of 
diagnosis  comparable  to  that  which  the  physician  must  possess  in 
addition  to  his  knowledge  of  pathologic  principles 

"What  are  the  graphic  laws?  The  expression  of  a  natural  fact 
of  a  psychophysiological  phenomenon  that  has  nothing  improb- 
al:)]e  in  it  and  has  been  established  by  experience: 

"  The  cerebral  mechanism  that  gives  rise  to  the  movements  of 
the  writer  is  in  correlation  with  the  general  organic  state  of  the 
brain,  and  varies  with  the  modalities  of  this  state.  Thus  the  hand- 
writing is  found  to  be  in  harmony  with  the  varieties  of  constitu- 
tion and  the  momentary  modifications  of  the  brain,  and,  conse- 
quently, with  the  psychic  phenomena  to  which  these  correspond. 

"  It  has  been  said  that  nothing  prevents  a  man  from  changing 
his  handwriting,  and  it  has  been  thought  in  this  way  to  deny  the 
foundations  of  graphology.  Of  course  wc  may  make  use  of  differ- 
ent alphabets  in  writing  or  of  different  idioms  in  speaking,  and  we 
may  also  vary  the  forms  of  our  alphabet  if  there  are  several  types 
of  the  same  letter.  Put  this  is  not  tlie  question,  for  we  do  not 
thus  alter  the  graphic  characteristics  of  the  hand — the  closeness 
of  curves,  the  suppleness  of  the  line,  the  rapid  motion,  amplitude 
of  pen-movement,  care  in  detail,  etc.  .  .  .  We  can  not  enter  here 
into  the  details  of  the  graphic  laws,  which  arc  complex  and  numer- 
ous. We  shall  be  content  with  citing  some  particularly  important 
graphological  principles  as  follows  : 

"The  graphic  movements  manifesting  e.i^^otism  or  altruism  are 
motions  determined  by  the  position  of  the  writer  with  relation  to 
the  text.  The  writer,  who  moves  toward  the  right,  and  whose 
hand  and  body  are  placed  below  the  sheet  of  paper,  feels  con- 


stantly that  what  he  has  written  is  to  his  left  and  above.  When 
one  writes,  the  ego  is  in  action,  but  the  feeling  of  egotism  passes 
through  alternations  of  intensity  and  weakness.  It  is  at  its  maxi- 
mum when  an  effort  is  to  be  made— that  is,  at  the  beginnings  of 
words,  and  at  its  minimum  when  the  movement  of  writing  is  aided 
by  the  acquired  impulse— that  is,  at  the  ends.  The  result  is  that, 
if  we  consider  a  fragment  of  writing,  its  first  part,  that  to  the  left, 
represents  the  writer  in  its  relation  to  the  second  part,  that  toward 
the  right 

"  Persons  with  a  strong  will  use  more  force  spontaneously  than 
the  effeminate.  The  manifestations  of  will  in  handwriting  come 
from  the  energy  exerted. 

"An  intense  functional  activity  of  the  cerebral  organism,  like 
that  which  accompanies  ardor,  gaiety,  overexcitement,  results  in 
impressing  an  ascending  movement  upon  the  handwriting.  To 
diminution  of  vitality  corresponds  a  weakening  of  its  strength. 

"  Impressionable  persons  have  a  handwriting  with  continual  in- 
equalities in  the  heights  of  words  or  letters,  their  spacing,  the 
directions  of  the  lines,  etc. 

"The  graphic  movements  of  nervous  people  are  abrupt,  like  all 
their  other  motions.  Imaginative  persons  have  a  hand  full  of 
movement,  without  monotonous  regularity,  and  with  broad  sweeps. 

"  Intelligent  persons  instinctively  simplify  their  letters,  while 
preserving  their  cleanness.  Cultivated  men  introduce  typographic 
forms  into  their  chirography.  Taste  is  reflected  in  the  elegance 
of  the  lines." 

Sex,  we  are  told,  can  not  be  determined  exactly  by  graphology, 
but  an  estimate  with  a  probability  of  ninety  per  cent,  can  usually 
be  made.  Age  is  also  a  matter  of  guesswork,  more  or  less,  altho 
tliere  are  occasionally  sure  indications  of  it.  Between  voice  and 
chirography,  however,  there  are,  according  to  M.  Pellat,  very  close 
relations.  There  is  even  a  branch  of  graphology  devoted  entirely 
to  the  subject  and  called  "  phonographology."  Handwriting  shows, 
says  the  author,  whether  a  voice  is  ascending  or  descending  in 
pitch,  whether  it  is  harmonious  or  discordant.  It  may  even  be 
possible  to  tell  by  the  voices  of  a  group  of  persons  around  an 
autograph  to  which  of  them  it  belongs.    The  writer  goes  on  to  say  : 

"  To  make  a  graphologic  portrait  it  is  necessary  to  procure  sev- 
eral autographs  of  the  writer,  written  under  different  circum- 
stances, so  that  the  fixed  elements  of  the  character  may  be  dis- 
tinguished from  the  momentary  disposition,  which  also  has  an 
influence  on  the  chirography 

"  To  analyze  a  character  is  not  to  indicate  all  its  possible  mani- 
festations, but  to  determine  the  fundamental  traits  that  make  it 
up  and  their  respective  importance.  .  .  .  The  analyst  must  thus 
disregard  that  which  has  least  importance,  and  begin  by  seeking 
the  dominant  graphic  features  of  the  writing 

"  The  coordination  of  the  traits  of  character,  which  comes  next, 
presents  no  less  difficulty.  A  character  is  not  a  simple  grouping 
of  tendencies,  but  a  complex  ensemble,  whose  parts  react  mutu- 
ally. .  .  .  The  resultants  must  also  be  established — that  is  to  say, 
those  traits  must  be  brought  into  relief  which,  without  manifest- 
ing themselves  directly  in  the  handwriting,  result  normally,  in 
accordance  with  psychologic  laws,  from  the  simultaneous  presence 
of  two  or  more  others.  Thus  a  proud  and  impressionable  man 
is  susceptible,  a  naive  and  pretentious  person  is  prejudiced,  etc. 

"The  graphic  movements  are  registered  with  very  great  pre- 
cision. They  may  be  examined  with  calmness  by  impartial  minds 
and  may  undergo  several  examinations  successively.  Graphology 
constitutes  a  method  of  research  superior  to  observation  in  daily 
relations,  which  gives  results  at  once  more  numerous  and  more 
certain  than  study  of  the  physiognomy,  the  voice,  or  the  general 
gesticulation." — Translation  made  JorTnK  Literary  Digest. 


Wine  in  its  Second  Century.— That  wine  one  hundred 
and  fifty  years  old  exists  in  Switzerland  is  asserted  by  the  Revue 
Vinicole,  a  French  journal  of  the  wine  industry.  To  be  exact,  this 
wine  is  exactly  149  years  of  age.  Says  Cosmos,  in  a  notice  of  the 
matter : 

"The  wine  is  that  of  Lavaux,  of  the  vintage  of  1754,  which  for 
these  149  years  has  been  in  the  cellars  of  the  same  family.  It  is 
unnecessary  to  say  that  the  bottles — to  the  respectable  number  of 
256 — have   a   hugely   venerable   look,   in   spite  of   their  irregular 
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shapes.  In  the  course  of  the  149  years  it  has  been  necessarj-  to 
change  the  corks  quite  often.  In  one  of  the  three  bottles  recently 
opened  this  had  probably  been  neglected,  so  the  cork  v>as  simply 
a  black  mass,  resembling  humus,  and  the  wine  was  much  altered, 
containing  scarcely  more  than  three  per  cent,  of  alcohol.  In  the 
two  other  bottles  the  preservation  of  the  wine  was  wonderful. 
The  bouquet  was  ver^-  agreeable  and  strong,  the  color  was  a  beau- 
tiful golden  yellow,  somewhat  darker  than  that  of  wine  50  years 
old.  By  decantation  a  limpid  liquid  was  obtained,  representing 
two-thirds  the  contents  of  a  bottle.  This  wine  of  149  years  con- 
tained eleven  per  cent,  of  alcohol,  like  the  celebrated  Uesaly  of 
1S54,  which  figured  in  the  lunch  given  to  the  German  Emperor  on 
his  visit  to  Lucerne.  This  proportion  is  ver\-  high  for  so  old  a 
wine,  even  supposing  that  when  the  corks  were  changed  the  bot- 
tles were  filled  up  with  a  more  recent  wine.  According  to  contem- 
porary indications,  the  vintage  of  1754  in  Switzerland  was  '  of 
good  qualitv-,'  the  price  being  iS  centimes  a  litre  [about  4  cents  a 
quart].  It  was  certainly  of  good  quality  and  kept  well  too,  as  we 
have  seen.  This  wine  will  not  be  sold  now,  nor  will  it  be  drunk 
at  present.  The  Swiss  family  that  holds  it  intends,  it  appears,  to 
let  it  grow  older  still,  while  ottering  it  to  noted  persons  as  oppor- 
tunity arises.  But  if  we  are  to  wait  for  these  people  to  visit 
Switzerland,  it  will  doubtless  take  several  centuries  to  drink  up 
the  256  bottles — unless  the  visits  are  made  expressly  for  the  pur- 
pose of  tasting  this  Lavaux.  this  nectar  of  1754." — Translation 
made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


PLACING    RIPRAP. 


GALVESTON'S   GREAT  SEA-WALL. 

TO  avoid  the  possibility  of  any  repetition  of  the  great  catas- 
trophe of  1900,  when  the  sea  swept  over  the  low  island  on 
which  the  city  of  Galveston,  Tex.,  is  built,  a  great  wall  of  solid  con- 
crete y/z  miles  long 
and  17  feet  high  is 
now  being  construct- 
ed all  along  the 
water-front.  Says  a 
writer  in  TJie  Tecli- 
nical  World,  describ- 
ing this  huge  engi- 
neering work : 

"  The  plans  of  pro- 
tection, as  outlined 
by  a  board  of  eminent 
engineers  selected 
for  the  purpose,  include — besides  the  construction  of  the  concrete 
sea-wall  proper — the  filling  or  raising  of  the  grade  of  the  city  to  a 
level  with  the  top  of  the  wall.  In  this  way  it  will  be  necessary,  if 
the  wall  is  to  be  destroyed  and  the  water  to  reach  the  city,  to  wash 
away  the  entire  island,  30  miles  long  and  3  miles  wide — a  prac- 
tical impossibility. 

"  The  different  features  of  the  great  undertaking,  in  addition  to 
being  engineering  feats  of  note,  are  of  considerable  interest  to  the 
average  spectator,  and  large  crowds  of  visitors  are  daily  attracted 
to  the  scene  of  operations. 

"  The  first  steps  in  the  process  of  construction  consist  in  the 
preparation  of  a  suitable  foundation  to  bear  the  great  weight  of 
the  wall  proper;  then  the" provision  of  additional  safeguards  to  the 
structure,  to  prevent  undermining,  keep  off  the  full  force  of  the 
water,  etc.     The  erection  of  the  wall  itself  is  the  last  step. 

"  First  is  the  driving  of  long  40-foot  piles  into  the  earth  until 
their  heads  are  barely  covered  with  soil,  while  their  bases  rest 
upon  a  stratum  of  clay  underlying  Galveston  Island  at  about  that 
depth.  In  front  of  these  piles,  which  are  in  rows  parallel  with  the 
course  of  the  wall  and  at  intervals  of  about  three  feet  in  each  row. 
is  driven  another  row  of  what  is  called  '  sheet  piling.'  or  heavy  tim- 
bers in  a  close  row  forming  a  sort  of  underground  board  fence, 
designed  to  prevent  the  waves  from  washing  out  the  earth  between 
the  piles  proper  and  undermining  the  wall.  All  of  these  piles  are 
driven  by  immense  cranes  and  steam-hammers  combined,  which 
grasp  the  pile  from  a  stack  on  the  ground,  lift  it  into  an  upright 
position,  and  then  proceed  by  heavy  blows  to  hammer  it  into  the 
ground,  aided  by  a  powerful  jet  of  water,  which  softens  the  earth 
and  assists  its  downward  progress 

"  As  an  additional  protection  against  undermining,  and  to  pre- 


vent the  full  force  of  the  waves  from  dashing  against  the  wall, 
there  is  placed  in  front  of  the  piling  foundation,  right  on  the 
surface  of  the  earth  (tho  it  afterward  partially  sinks  into  the 
ground  by  its  own  weight),  a  row  27  feet  wide  of  large,  irregular 
pieces  of  granite,  called  '  riprap,'  This  is  in  itself  a  formidable 
barrier  to  the  waves, 
regardless  of  the 
wall  proper,  tho  its 
only  intent  is  as  an 
accessory  safeguard 
to  the  main  struct- 
ure. 
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COMPLETE   SECTION,   SIDE   AND    BACK   VIEW. 


"  The  completion 
of  the  foundation  is 
the  next  step.  The 
heads  of  the  piles 
are  uncovered  to  the 
depth  of  a  few  feet, 
and  over  and  around 
them  is  placed  a 
mass  of  concrete, 
which,  when  allowed 
to  harden,  forms  what  has  the  appearance  of  a  solid  granite  walk  16 
feet  wide  and  3  to  4  feet  thick,  extending  the  full  length  of  the 
wall.  This  concrete  is  the  same  material  of  which  the  wall  itself 
is  made,  and  is  prepared  by  mixing  in  a  large  mixer,  or  sort  of 
churn,  operated  by  machinery,  a  mass  of  the  best  Portland  cement, 
crushed  granite,  and  water,  which,  as  intimated  above,  when 
spread  out  and  allowed  to  dr^-,  forms  a  mass  as  hard  as  solid  rock. 
It  is  of  this  same  substance  that  the  government  fortifications  at 
«.ialveston  are  constructed  ;  and  it  would  seem  that  it  would  take 
a  very  great  force  of  water  to  demolish  a  structure  made  of  ma- 
terial suitable  to  withstand  the  shock  of  13-inch  projectiles  hurled 
from  modern  ordnance.  Indeed,  some  of  the  concrete  forts  were 
exposed  to  the  full  fury  of  the  1900  storm,  being  right  on  the 
beach;  and  while  they  were  somewhat  injured,  the  damage  was 
almost  entirely  caused  by  undermining,  the  Government  not  hav- 
ing taken  the  precaution  of  placing  either  riprap  or  sheet-piling 
protection  for  their  foundations. 

"  Last  but  not  least  is  the  erection  of  the  wall  itself.  This  is 
done  in  sections  of  50  feet,  each  of  the  regulation  height  and  width. 
Large  wooden  caissons  or  frames  are  built,  and  into  these  are 
dumped  the  wet  concrete,  after  which  the  mass  is  stamped  down 
and  left  for  a  short  time  to  dry,  when  the  frame  is  removed  and 
the  completed  section  stands  forth  in  all  its  glory  and  pride  of 
new-born  strength. 

"The  height  of  the  wall  is  17  feet  above  the  sea-level,  or  about 
a  foot  higher  than  the  highest  water  of  the  fearful  flood  of  1900. 
The  wall  is  16  feet  thick  at  the  base  and  5  feet  thick  at  the  top,  the 
outer  surface  gradually  sloping  upward  and  inward  so  as  not  to 
present  too  bold  and  sharp  a  front  to  the  waves.  The  total  length 
of  the  sea-wall  will  be  17.593  feet,  or  about  y/2.  miles;  of  this 
about  3,600  feet  has  been  completed,  tho  of  the  prehminarj'  steps 
a  great  deal  more  has  at  this  writing  been  accomplished,  over  half 
of  the  piling  foundation  having  already  been  driven. 

"  As  mentioned  before,  when  a  little  further  progress  shall  have 
been  made  with  the  wall,  the  raising  of  the  grade  of  the  citv  will 


VIEW   OF   THE   WALL    I  ROM    THE  SEA. 

be  taken  hold  of  and  prosecuted  vigorously.  Already  a  board  or 
commission  to  take  charge  of  the  work  has  been  appointed  by  the 
governor  of  Texas;  and  while  the  board  has  not  yet  definitely 
decided  the  plans  by  which  the  work  will  be  carried  out — whether 
by  dredging  from  the  Gulf  or  by  hauling  soil  from  the  mainland 
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or  farther  west  on  the  island -a  supervising  engineer  has  ah-eady 
been  selected  in  the  person  of  Captain  C.  S.  Riche,  of  the  United 
Sta,tes  Engineer  Corps,  one  of  the  foremost  men  of  his  profes- 
sion." 

The  sea-wall,  we  are  told,  will  cost  $1,500,000.  for  which  bonds 
have  been  issued  by  the  county  government.  Of  these  two-thirds 
have  been  taken  by  citizens  of  Galveston,  the  remainder  by  out- 
siders. To  rai.se  the  grade  of  the  city,  it  is  estimated,  will  cost 
$2,000,000;  and  to  obtain  this  amount  the  State  of  Texas  has,  by 
special  act  of  the  legislature,  granted  to  Galveston  County  all  of 
its  State  taxes  for  a  period  of  seventeen  years,  to  be  used  for  this 
purpose  alone.  It  is  expected  that  fully  $1,250,000  will  be  forth- 
coming in  this  way,  so  that  only  $750,000  will  be  left  to  be  raised 
in  order  to  complete  the  work. 


SHOULD   WE   SALT  OUR   FOOD? 

THIS  is  no  new  question,  but  apparently  it  is  not  settled  yet. 
In  an  exhaustive  discussion  of  it  in  the  Rei'ue  Scientijigtte 
(April  16)  M.  Ren^  Laufer  concludes  that,  while  salt  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  the  animal  organism,  enough  Of  it  for  our  needs  is 
contained  naturally  in  our  ordinary  articles  of  food,  so  that  the 
addition  of  it  as  a  condiment  is  superfluous.  Tales  of  disease 
caused  by  lack  of  salt  he  dismisses  as  untrustworthy.  Says  M. 
Laufer : 

"The  desire  for  salt  is  certainly  universal.  It  seems  to  have 
been  used  everywhere  at  all  times  and  in  all  civilizations.  The 
same  salt  seasons  to-day  the  miserable  portion  of  the  Soudanese 
negro  and  the  choice  dishes  of  European  tables.  .  .  .  The  need  of 
salt  is  not  limited  to  man  ;  many  animals  seek  it  with  avidity.  .  .  . 
So  general  a  predilection,  so  imperious  a  desire,  should  not  be  re- 
garded as  a  simple  incident,  that  is  certain  :  but  do  they  correspond 
to  an  unavoidable  necessity  ? 

"  Is  it  not  curious  that  the  chlorid  of  sodium  should  be  the  only 
salt  that  we  take  from  nature  to  add  to  those  contained  in  our  food 
itself?  Other  mineral  substances  play  a  much  more  important 
part  in  the  constitution  of  the  tissues,  the  salts  of  lime,  and  the 
phosphate  of  soda,  for  instance.  .  .  .  When  we  use  these  by 
themselves,  it  is  as  medicines 

"The  taste  for  .salt  is  not  innate  nor  instinctive;  it  is  acquired. 
The  mother's  milk  contains  very  little  salt.  Cow's  milk  has  at 
least  four  times  as  much,  but  even  with  this  amount  the  adult  who 
should  live  on  milk  alone — .say,  three  quarts  a  day — would  take 
more  chlorids  than  he  needs 

"Man  in  a  state  of  nature  does  not  salt  his  food.  Primitive 
peoples  who  lead  a  pastoral  and  nomadic  life  do  not  add  salt  to 
what  they  eat.  .  .  .  The  same  is  true  of  animals.  Dogs  and  cats 
do  not  like  salt.  Even  the  domestic  herbivores  get  along  ver^' 
well  if  salt  is  not  added  to  their  food." 

M.  Laufer  discredits  all  tales  of  illness  from  the  discontinuance 
of  salt.  The  French  soldiers  who  were  said  to  have  suffered  from 
lack  of  salt  in  the  siege  of  Metz  did  so,  he  says,  simply  because 
they  required  it  to  hide  the  taste  of  the  spoiled  meat  that  they 
were  forced  to  eat.  The  story  of  the  Russian  serfs  who  are  re- 
ported to  have  fallen  ill  when  deprived  of  salt  by  their  lords  bears 
on  its  face,  M.  Laufer  thinks,  marks  of  its  falsitj'.  Among  the 
chief  morbid  symptoms  said  to  follow  from  the  lack  of  salt  is 
edema  or  swelling;  i)ut  the  writer  shows  that  nowadays  a  diet 
without  salt  is  prescribed  for  this  trouble,  and  has  been  effective 
in  curing  it.  In  tlie  same  way  he  di.sposes,  to  his  satisfaction,  of 
all  the  different  ills  said  to  arise  when  one  is  deprived  of  .salt. 
Finally,  he  calculates  the  amount  of  salt  necessary  to  carr)'  on  the 
processes  of  organic  animal  life  and  the  amount  lost  by  excretion, 
and  comes  to  the  following  conclusion  : 

"  Our  food,  provided  it  constitutes  a  proper  regimen,  in  the  phys- 
iologic sense  of  the  word,  contains  in  itself  and  with  no  necessity 
of  adding  to  it  from  outside,  sufficient  salt  for  our  needs." — Trans- 
lation made  for  Tnv.  Literary  Digest. 


structed  by  Mr.  Harrison  Martindale,  of  England.     Says   The 
Scientific  American  : 

"  The  principle  of  this  apparatus  is  simplicity  itself,  the  registra- 
tion of  time  being  made  in  two-minute  beats,  while  its  function  is 
to  exhibit  the  dissipation  of  negatively  charged  alpha  and  beta 
rays  by  radium.  The  clock  comprises  a  small  tube,  in  which  is 
placed  a  minute  quantity  of  radium  supported  in  an  exhausted 
glass  vessel  by  a  quartz  rod.  To  the  lower  end  of  the  tube,  which 
is  colored  violet  by  the  action  of  the  radium,  an  electroscope 
formed  of  two  long  leaves  or  strips  of  silver  is  attached.  A  charge 
of  electricity  in  which  there  are  no  beta  rays  is  transmitted  through 
the  activity  of  the  radium  into  the  leaves,  and  the  latter  thereby 
expand  until  they  touch  the  sides  of  the  vessel,  connected  to  earth 
by  wires,  which  instantly  conduct  the  electric  charge,  and  the 
leaves  fall  together.  This  simple  operation  is  repeated  incessantly 
every  two  minutes  until  the  radium  is  exhausted,  which  in  this  in- 
stance it  is  computed  will  occupy  thirty  thousand  years." 


THE   CAUSE   OF   CAISSON    DISEASE. 

''T^HE  painful  and  sometimes  fatal  results  of  working  too  long 
•*•  in  a  high-air  pressure,  as  in  a  caisson,  are  well  known. 
"  The  Bends,"  as  the  workmen  call  the  affection  that  follows  such 
labor,  has  been  imperfectly  understood  until  recently,  when  it 
seems  to  have  been  satisfactorily  shown  that  the  cause  is  nothing 
but  the  escape  of  air  or  gas  bubbles  from  the  blood  in  the  circu- 
latory system  when  the  air-pressure  is  reduced.  Says  an  editorial 
writer  in  Engineering  Xcivs  : 

"  The  veins  of  a  man  who  is  attacked  with  the  bends  in  passing 
out  of  an  air-lock  are  in  a  condition  comparable  to  that  of  a  soda- 
water  bottle  when  the  cork  is  removed.  Bubbles  of  air  or  gas, 
which  have  been  absorbed  by  the  blood  while  he  was  under  press- 
ure, are  formed  all  through  the  blood  and  tend  to  derange  the  cir- 
culatory system  in  a  variety  of  ways.  One  way  which  appeals 
particularly  to  engineers,  because  of  its  mechanical  nature,  is  the 
effect  on  the  heart.  As  everybody  knows,  the  heart  is  simply  a 
pump  which  nature  has  provided  to  force  the  blood  through  the 
circulatory  channels.  If  air-bubbles  are  formed  all  through  the 
veins  and  arteries  of  a  man  coming  out  of  compressed  air.  these 
bubbles  will  tend  to  coalesce  and  increase  in  size  as  they  flow 
along.  Some  of  them  may  collect  at  high  points,  as  they  do  in  an 
engineer's  pipe  line,  and  remain  there  until  the  whole  mass  is 
forced  at  a  gulp  toward  the  heart.  The  pumps  which  the  engineer 
builds  for  moving  water  work  badly  for  pumping  air.  and  nature's 
pump  likewise  works  badly  when  air  instead  of  blood  enters  it. 
There  appears  to  be  no  doubt  that  this  is  one  explanation  of  the 
sudden  deaths  which  at  times  occur  on  leaving  an  air-lock.  And 
now  that  the  cause  of  the  disease  is  definitely  known,  the  method 
of  its  prevention  is  equally  plain.  It  is,  in  fact,  what  has  been 
understood  by  experts  for  years  to  be  the  proper  method  of  pre- 
venting the  bends — viz.,  making  the  working  shift  short  and  come 
out  very  slowly  through  the  air-lock.  If  the  shift  is  short,  the 
blood  does  not  have  time  to  become  charged  with  the  full  quantity 
of  gas  which  it  would  absorb  under  the  high  pressure.  If  the 
passage  through  the  air-lock  is  slow,  the  gas  given  off  by  the  blood 
will  be  gradually  eliminated  through  the  lungs  without  serious  in- 
terference with  the  action  of  the  heart  or  the  capillaries." 


A    Clock    to    Run    Thirty    Thousand    Years.  — A 

radium   clock,  which  will  keep   time   indefinitely,  lias  been  con- 


SCIENCE    BREVITIES. 

"It  is  reported  that  two  Frenchmen,  MM.  Mabille  and  Lerclerc,  have  patented 
a  process  for  making  a  kuid  of  celluloid  which  is  incombustible,"  says  T/ic  Elec- 
trical Review.  "To  a  solution  of  celluloid  is  added  a  mixture  of  ether  and  al- 
cohol containing  certain  iron  salts.  .\  clear  liquid  of  the  consistence  of  sjTup 
results,  and  if  the  solvents  are  driven  off  from  this,  an  incombustible  non-inflam- 
mable celluloid  remains." 

Cablewav  Ovkr  the  Andus.— .'V 'cableway,  which,  it  is  said,  will  be  the 
longest  in  the  world  and  will  have  the  highest  engine-station  yet  existing,  is  to  be 
installed  on  the  .Argentine  side  of  the  Andes,  so  we  are  told  by  7 he  Electrical 
Review.  "  This  cableway  will  extend  from  Chilectio  .station,  on  the  Argentine 
Northern  Railroad— which  is  3,430  feet  above  sea-level— for  a  distance  of  twenty- 
two  miles,  to  a  point  14,933  ^'^^^  above  sea-level,  or  1,300  feet  higher  than  the  sum- 
mit of  the  J  ungfrau.  It  will  cross  a  chain  of  rocks  and  precipices,  spanning,  in 
some  places,  chasms  nearly  300  feet  wide  and  600  feet  deep,  while  at  other  points 
it  will  be  supported  by  iron  towers  130  feet  liigh.  All  the  material  will  have  to 
be  taken  to  its  destination  on  the  backs  of  mules.  The  length  of  the  cable  rope 
is  eighty-seven  miles.  The  line  is  intended  to  have  a  carrying  capacity  of  forty- 
four  tons  of  ore  per  hour,  a  car-load  of  1,100  pounds  being  despatched  every  forty- 
five  seconds." 
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THE    RELIGIOUS   WORLD. 


MODERN    RECONSTRUCTION   OF  THE 
SACRAMENTS. 

THE  "religios-geschichttliche  "  method,  the  most  modern  of 
theological  methods  which  aims  at  a  purely  historical  esti- 
mate of  the  phenomena  of  religious  development  as  laid  down  in 
the  Scriptures,  ignoring  their  dogmatical  bearing,  has  recently 
been  applied  rather  vigorously  to  the  two  sacraments  of  the  Prot- 
estant Church,  baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper.  The  latter  has 
been  in  public  prominence  for  some  time,  Hamack,  among  others, 
asserting  that  it  was  in  the  early  church  celebrated  with  water  and 
not  with  wine ;  while  other  savants,  such  as  Spitta  and  his  school, 
affirm  that  Christ  never  intended  to  institute  the  supper  as  a  per- 
manent arrangement  of  the  church.  Eichhorn,  in  an  address  en- 
titled "  Das  Abendmahl  im  neuen  Testament "  (The  Lord's  Sup- 
per in  the  New  Testament),  published  as  one  of  the  "  Hefte,"  or 
pamphlets,  of  the  Christliche  Welt  (Leipsic),  reaches  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  gospel  accounts  of  the  Lord's  Supper  are  not  histor- 
ical, and  maintains  that  the  problem  as  to  how  the  church  gradu- 
ally made  a  sacrament  of  it  is  an  open  question  that  must  be  solved 
with  the  help  of  the  science  of  comparative  religion,  it  being  prob- 
able that  the  idea  of  sacramental  eating  and  drinking  is  derived 
from  Oriental  or  gnostic  religious  sources. 

At  present  it  is  the  other  sacrament  that  is  being  subjected  to 
this  new  method,  the  most  persistent  specialist  in  this  line  being 
Dr.  Heitmiiller.  of  the  University  of  Goettingen,  who  has  pub- 
lished two  works  in  rapid  succession  on  the  subject.  One  is  en- 
titled "  Im  Namen  Jesu  "  (In  the  Name  of  Jesus),  as  the  second 
pamphlet  of  the  researches  issued  by  Bousset  and  Gunkel — a  new 
venture ;  and  the  other  is  entitled  "  Taufe  und  Abendmahl  bei 
Paulas"  (Baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper  in  Paul).  The  conclu- 
sions he  reaches  in  the  latter  work  are  substantially  these : 

Paul  really  taught  that  the  two  sacraments,  baptism  and  the 
Lord's  Supper,  produce  a  magic  effect,  and  by  their  mere  appli- 
cation bring  about  conversion  or  the  strengthening  of  faith.  All 
efforts  to  put  a  different  meaning  into  Paul's  w-ords  must  signally 
fail.  He  who  is  baptized  thereby  enters  into  a  real  living  com- 
munion with  Christ  and  is  delivered  from  the  power  of  evil  spirits 
and  becomes  a  member  of  the  body  of  Christ.  The  body,  consid- 
ered as  the  sinful  agency,  is  destroyed  in  Christ.  Those  err  who 
in  any  way  connect  with  baptism  the  idea  of  an  appropriation  of 
forgiveness  for  sins.  On  the  contrar}-,  the  Pauline  thought  is 
actually  this,  that  baptism  is  a  sacrament  in  the  largest  sense 
of  the  word.  Paul's  whole  psychology  is  based  on  an  animistic 
foundation.  The  ethical  and  the  natural  are  not  clearly  distin- 
guished by  him.  The  transition  from  his  ideas  to  the  common 
Christian  conception  of  a  transmission  of  the  Spirit  through 
"  breathing  upon  "  and  through  the  laying  on  of  hands  is  readily 
made.  Faith  has  nothing  to  do  with  this  effect:  faith  is  presup- 
posed in  this  process,  as  only  he  is  baptized  who  also  believes. 
The  same  is  virtually  true  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  He  who  at  the 
supper  receives  bread  and  wine  by  that  very  act  enjoys  Christ 
himself,  just  as  those  who  partake  of  a  feast  at  a  sacrifice  thereby 
enter  into  communion  with  the  gods. 

Baptism  is  not  an  institution  of  Jesus.  It  is  very  improbable 
that  the  Lord's  Supper  was  instituted  by  Christ,  altho  it  was  prob- 
ably developed  out  of  some  action  of  Jesus  in  connection  with  his 
last  meal  with  his  disciples  and  upon  some  words  of  his  then 
spoken,  which  may  perhaps  have  been,  "This  is  my  body,"  or 
"  This  is  my  blood."  But  what  did  these  words  mean?  Did  Jesus 
understand  them  magically  or  sacramentally  ?  The  latter  is  at  least 
not  impossible.  We  know  .so  little  about  Jesus  that  we  can  not  speak 
with  certainty  of  this  matter,  especially  since  he  shared  the  super- 
stition of  his  times  with  reference  to  the  demoniacs  and  the  spirits. 
Faith  in  spirits  and  sacramental  faith  go  hand-in-hand.  Still  it  is 
improbable  that  he  so  meant  these  words.  In  none  of  the  dis- 
courses of  Jesus  do  we  find  such  sacramental  ideas,  nor  in  the 
Jewish  circles  from  which  Christ  came.  These  are,  however, 
found  in  heathen  religions.  The  old  Mexicans  ate  images  of  the 
gods  baked  out  of  dough  and  called  themselves  "  god-eaters."    The 


Bacchantes  of  Dionysius  Sabazios  tore  into  pieces  the  bull  in- 
tended for  a  sacrifice  to  the  gods  and  devoured  the  raw  meat,  by 
which  process  they  attained  the  heights  of  "  being  filled  with  the 
god."  Beduins  drank  the  blood  and  ate  the  half-raw  meat  of  a 
camel  sacrificed  to  the  gods.  Paul's  idea  of  the  Lord's  Supper  is 
most  intimately  interwoven  with  these  processes.  The  latter  sup- 
ply the  circle  of  thoughts  for  the  Lord's  Supper  in  the  most 
primitive  form,  and.  therefore,  most  transparent  shape,  in  which 
the  central  thought  was  this,  that  the  participants  received  into 
themselves  in  a  supernatural  way  the  god  himself.  The  god  was 
incorporated  in  the  sacrifice.  Of  course  the  crude  features  of  this 
idea  were  soon  discarded  in  theory  and  in  practise.  Instead  of 
the  shedding  of  blood,  we  find  sprinkling  of  blood  :  instead  of  a 
bloody  sacrifice,  we  have  a  common  meal.  Paul  probably  knew 
of  the  meals  of  the  worshipers  of  Mithras,  having  become  ac- 
quainted with  them  in  Tarsus,  one  of  the  seats  of  their  worship. 
Then  on  Jewish  soil  we  find  the  common  sacred  meals  of  the 
Essenes :  then,  too,  the  fact  is  not  to  be  overlooked  that  the  Syrians 
claimed  that  the  forbidden  use  of  certain  fish  brought  with  it 
sores:  and  the  Indians  claim  the  same  result  from  the  eating  of 
some  wild  animals.  It  is  easily  understood  that  Paul  connects  the 
sickness  and  death  in  certain  cases  with  an  unworthy  use  of  the 
Lord's  Supper. 

It  is  noteworthy  fact  that  Heitmiiller  asserts  that  Luther's  view 
of  the  Lord's  Supper  contains  the  germs  of  his  own  derivation  of 
this  sacrament  from  heathen  sources. 

Quite  naturally  these  views  find  approval  and  disapproval,  the 
latter  in  a  more  pronounced  way.  A  lengthy  article  based  on 
Heitmiiller's  other  work,  "  Im  Namen  Jesu,"  in  which  he  interprets 
this  term  and  thought  as  expressive  of  a  faith  in  the  magical  effect 
of  the  name  of  the  Lord,  is  found  in  the  Theologische  Rundschau 
(Tubingen,  No.  5)  from  the  pen  of  the  younger  Professor  Weiss; 
but  a  sharp  rebuke  of  the  new  methods  and  results  appears  in  the 
Theologische  Literatiirzeitung  (Leipsic.  No.  18)  by  Dr.  Wohlen- 
berg.  The  latter  declares  that  Heitmiiller's  hypothesis  cuts  out 
the  gospel,  roots  and  all,  and  deprives  the  church  of  all  founda- 
tions of  its  faith,  the  new  view  being  surpassed  only  by  that  of 
Zimmer,  who,  in  the  new  edition  of  Schrader's  "  Keilinschriften 
und  das  Alte  Testament"  (Cuneiform  Inscriptions  and  the  Old 
Testament),  expresses  his  belief  that  the  original  source  of  the 
ideas  in  the  Christian  Lord's  Supper  is  to  be  found  "  in  the  con- 
ception of  waters  of  life  and  the  food  of  life  as  contained  in  the  lit- 
erature of  the  Babylonians." — Translations  tnade  for  The  Lher- 
ARY  Digest. 


Protestant  Hostility  to  Catholicism.— The  opposi- 
tion of  eminent  laymen  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Conference  at 
Los  Angeles  to  Rev.  Dr.  J.  M.  King's  attack  on  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  is  commented  upon  by  The  Transcript  (Boston) 
as  symptomatic  of  a  marked  change  in  the  attitude  of  Protestant 
bodies  within  the  last  decade.     The  Transcript  says  : 

"Like  action  led  by  Mr.  Butler,  of  East  Weymouth,  was  taken 
at  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Southern  New  England  Conference. 
The  same  spirit  was  seen  in  the  decision  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  North  when  it  recently  excised  from  its  standards  of  faith 
denunciation  of  the  Pope  as  Antichrist.  It  was  shown  in  the 
generous  comments  of  the  Protestant  press  of  Christendom  after 
the  death  of  Pope  Leo  XIII.  It  is  seen  in  the  recent  large  gift 
by  a  Protestant  toward  the  building  of  a  Roman  Catholic  cathedral 
in  St.  Paul.  Minn.  It  is  conspicuously  evident  in  Harvard's  pres- 
ent course  of  lectures  by  an  eminent  French  Catholic  on  '  Religion 
and  Democracy."  " 

Part  of  this  change  of  attitude.  The  Transcript  goes  on  to  say. 
is  due  to  a  clearer  recognition  of  the  limitations  of  the  Protestant 
Reformation—"  its  latent  perils  as  well  as  its  obvious  merits  "  ;  and 
part  to  a  prudential  desire  to  have  the  conservative  force  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  remain  as  a  bulwark  of  society  in  times 
when  "  other  forces  are  making  strongly  against  the  rights  of  prop- 
erty and  the  rights  of  individuals."  The  Transcript  believes  there 
is  an  increasing   tendency  among  all  Christian   communions  to 
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stand  shoulder  to  shoulder,  and  urges  that  the  old  idea  that  Loyola 
and  Wesley  were  types  of  groups  that  were  doomed  to  war  to  the 
knife  must  be  revised. 

OUR   SPIRITUAL   PARLIAMENTS. 

BOTH  the  religious  and  the  secular  press  watched  with  interest 
the  sessions  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  General  Conference 
at  Los  Angeles,  Cal..  and  of  the  Cienera!  Assembly  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church,  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  At  the  Methodist  quadrennial 
conference  in  particular  matters  of  more  than  denominational  in- 
terest were  under  consideration.  A  debate  on  prohibited  amuse- 
ments resulted  in  the  official  attitude  of  Methodism  toward  the  .sub- 
ject remaining  unchanged.  There  was.  however,  a  strong  body  of 
opinion  in  favor  of  replacing  the  mandatory  prohibition  of  these 
amusements  by  a  simple  advisory  restriction.  The  Post  (Chicago), 
commenting  on  the  present  rule,  says  : 

"To  retain  a  rule  which  can  not  be  enforced,  which  is  honored 
more  in  the  breach  than  in  the  observance,  weakens  the  code  of 
the  church  as  a  whole.  A  modified  rule  which  leaves  some  choice 
to  the  conscience  of  the  individual  is  infinitely  preferable  to  the 
present  rigid  requirement  whicli  does  not  appeal  to  the  common 
sense  of  the  membership  and  which  the  church  dare  not  apply  con- 
sistently without  reducing  the  number  of  its  communicants  by  more 
than  half. 

"  There  must  be  something  fundamentally  at  fault  with  the  teach- 
ings of  a  religious  organization  that  fears  to  leave  the  question  of 
recreation  and  amusement  to  the  judgment  and  conscience  of  its 
members.  We  believe  that  the  Methodist  Church  is  strong  enough 
and  fundamentally  sound  enough  to  be  an  advisor  rather  than  a 
stern  and  narrow  mentor  in  this  particular." 

The  sweeping  action  of  the  conference  in  superannuating  a 
number  of  its  older  bi.shops  did  not  escape  comment.  Tin-  Press 
(Philadelphia)  remarks  : 

"  Perhaps  this  particular  conference  is  not  to  be  blamed  for  a 
spirit  which  is  in  the  air.  The  recent  meeting  of  the  Philadelphia 
conference  was  dominated  by  it.  The  venerable  presiding  bishop, 
Dr.  Merrill,  lifted  up  his  voice  in  vain  against  it;  he  could  not  stay 
the  elbowing  to  the  rear  of  the  older  men  by  the  younger.  The 
changes,  of  which  the  retirement  of  five  bi.shops  is  a  type,  will 
doubtle.ss  make  for  new  aggressiveness  in  Methodism.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  they  will  not  also  involve  a  sacrifice  of  the  far- 
sighted,  scholarly,  and  spiritual  wisdom  of  the  venerable  clergymen 
who  have  grown  old  in  the  service  of  their  church." 

Among  the  bishops  retired  are  some  of  the  most  distinguished 
of  the  older  leaders  of  Methodism.  One  of  them.  Bishop  John  H. 
Vincent,  is  the  founder  of  the  Chautauqua  circle. 

Eight    new   bishops  were  elected   by  the   conference.      These 


were:  Dr.  James  W.  Bashford,  president  of  Ohio  Wesleyan  Uni- 
versity; Dr.  James  R.  Day,  president  of  Syracuse  University; 
Dr.  Joseph  F.  Berry,  editor  of  The  Epivorth  Herald ;  Dr.  Wil- 
liam F.  McDowell,  head  of  the  educational  bureau  of  the  church  ; 
Dr.  Thomas  Benjamin  Neeley,  editor  of  the  Methodist  Sunday- 
School  and  tract  publications:  Dr.  Henry  Spellmeyer,  Dr. 
Luther  B.  Wilson,  and  Dr.  William  Burt.  In  addition,  four  mis- 
sionary bishops  were  elected  as  follows  :  Kev.  I.  B.  Scott  (colored) 
for  Africa;  Revs.  William  F.  Oldham  and  John  E.  Robinson, 
for  Southern  Asia,  and  Dr.  C.  M.  Harris,  for  Japan. 

The  question  of  the  time-limit  of  pastorship,  on  which  action 
was  taken  four  years  ago,  was  again  brought  up  for  discussion. 
The  decision  of  the  last  conference,  which  provided  for  an  unlim- 
ited tenure,  was  sustained. 

By  unanimous  vote  the  conference  recorded  a  protest  against 
lynch  law  and  the  horrors  of  the  race  troubles  in  the  South. 

The  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  which  be- 
gan its  sessions  on  May  19,  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  elected  Dr.  J.  Addi- 
son Henry,  of  Philadelphia,  to  succeed  Dr.  Robert  F.  Coyle.  as 
Moderator  of  the  General  Assembly.  The  retiring  moderator's 
sermon  at  the  opening  session  attracted  attention  by  its  indictment 
of  certain  tendencies  of  modern  life.  The  ma.sses,  Dr.  Coyle  said, 
are  drifting  steadily  away  from  organized  Christianity.  Continu- 
ing, he  said  (according  to  the  report  in  the  New  York  Tribune) : 

"  Not  only  are  they  largely  alienated  from  the  church,  but  from 
alienation  they  have  passed  to  animosity.  Next  to  this,  one  can 
but  note  the  drift  of  the  people  in  general  away  from  lofty  ideals. 
It  is  something  that  should  give  us  pause  when  conservative  jour- 
nals and  conservative  public  men  are  constrained  to  characterize 
this  a-s  an  '  age  of  graft."  Warnings  have  recently  sounded  out 
from  both  pulpit  and  bench  against  the  money  madness  of  our  ' 
times.  The  President  of  the  United  States,  in  view  of  the  public 
land  frauds  and  postal  peculations,  has  been  forced  to  say : 
'  "  Government  of  the  people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the  people  " 
will  perish  from  the  earth  if  bribery  is  tolerated.'  A  distinguished 
prelate  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  declares  that  of  all  our  sins 
as  a  people  that  of  dishonesty  is  most  pronounced. 

"  Linked  to  this  (the  fading  out  of  conviction),  its  fruitage  in- 
deed is  the  vanishing  sense  of  sin.  It  is  winked  at  and  glossed 
over  and  condoned.  There  are  no  sinners  any  longer,  and  espe- 
cially in  the  high  places  of  respectability.  If  there  are  any  lost 
people,  they  are  down  in  the  slums. 

"Our  ideals  of  the  home  have  gone  down.  We  talk  of  Mor- 
monism  and  affect  a  horror  of  it,  as  an  unclean  and  loathsome 
thing;  but  as  between  a  system  that  allows  a  man  to  have  three 
or  four  ex-wives,  or  a  woman  to  have  three  or  four  ex-husbands, 
and  a  system  that  permits  a  man  to  have  his  plural  wives  all  at 
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once  there  is  very  little  to  choose.  I  am  not 
sure  but  the  odds  are  on  the  side  of  the  Mor- 
mon. If  this  social  scourge  of  easy  divorce 
continues,  it  will  call  down  upon  us  as  a  peo- 
ple the  curse  of  Almighty  Godi  Wives  are 
taking  the  place  of  mothers.  Childless  fire- 
sides are  being  substituted  for  family  circles. 
The  flat  and  the  apartment  house  and  the  club, 
together  with  certain  social  and  prudential 
considerations,  are  robbing  married  women  of 
maternal  instincts  and  ambitions.  It  is  the 
ring  of  the  telephone  and  not  the  cry  of  the 
baby  that  we  hear  nowadays.  One  of  the 
greatest  needs  of  our  modern  life  is  mothers. 
A  restoration  of  ethical  ideals  is  imperatively 
needed." 

Perhaps  the  most  significant  action  of  the 
assembly  was  the  passing  of  resolutions  which 
prepare  the  way  for  union  between  the  Pres- 
byterian Church  and  the  Cumberland  Presby- 
terian Church. 

About  the  same  time  the  Baptist  Home 
Missionary  Society,  in  session  in  Cleveland, 
passed  resolutions  recording  the  denomina- 
tion's sympathy  with  "  the  general  movement 
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think  they  believe,  but  actually  they  do  not 
believe  in  the  religion  they  profess.  They 
are  not  convinced  that  their  fate  for  all  eter- 
nity depends  on  faith  in  its  dogmas  and  obedi- 
ence to  its  obligations." 

The  Washington  Post  comments  that  The 
Sun's  editorial  represents  one  view  of  the 
matter,  but  that,  on  the  other  hand,  a  great 
many  men  do  go  to  some  churches :  "  They 
are  attracted  in  crowds  by  those  preachers 
who  do  not  weary  them  with  expositions  of 
their  purely  personal  views  as  to  abstruse  and 
uninteresting  questions  of  theology,  but 
preach  instead  the  message  from  the  Mount 
of  Olives,  which  all  can  understand  and  to 
w-hich  every  heart  responds  with  gratitude 
and  reverence." 

Dr.  Isidore  Singer  contributes  to  the  dis- 
cussion from  the  viewpoint  of  Judaism.  He 
admits  on  the  part  of  his  coreligionists  an 
inadequate  attendance  at  the  synagogues, 
and  he  finds  the  synagogues  themselves  re- 
sponsible   for    the    situation.      In     a    letter 


among  the  other  great  Protestant  bodies  on  the  divorce  question."       to  T/ie  Sun  he  writes  : 


WHY    DO   MEN    NOT   GO   TO   CHURCH? 

THIS  question  has  been  recently  exploited  by  two  of  the  New 
York  dailies.  Censuses  of  church  attendance  taken  last 
year  in  London  and  in  New  York  showed  that  in  both  cities 
women  and  children  form  a  great  majority  of  the  congregations — 
a  state  of  affairs,  remarks  T/ie  Sun.  that  prevails  in  practically  all 
the  countries  of  Christendom,  with  the  notable  exception  of 
Russia.  The  same  paper  does  not  think  the  situation  explained 
by  the  suggestion  of  certain  preachers  that  "  the  criticism  of  ser- 
mons has  become  so  severe  among  men  that  only  very  rare  abili- 
ties in  the  pulpit  can  hope  to  satisfy  it."  It  offers  instead  a  more 
sweeping  explanation  to  the  effect  that  men  don't  go  to  church 
simply  because  they  don't  believe  in  the  necessity  for  going.  To 
quote  further : 

"  The  reason  why  men  do  not  go  to  church  is  obvious  enough., 
They  are  not  interested  in  the  church  because  they  are  not  inter- 
ested in  religion.  They  have  not  the  deep  and  vital  religious  faith 
of  which  church  worship  is  the  outward  expression.     They  may 


"  Jewish  synagogues  not  only  in  this  country,  but  also  in  the  big 
cities  of  Central  and  Western  Europe,  and,  of  course,  in  the  latest 
settlements  of  the  house  of  Israel  in  Australia  and  South  Africa, 
have  ceased  to  be  houses  of  prayer.  They  have  transformed 
themselves  in  the  course  of  the  last  half-century,  or  since  the  com- 
plete social  and  economical  assimilation  of  the  Jews  with  the  sur- 
rounding influences  of  the  Gentile  world,  into  sacred  lecture-halls 
where  the  old  prayer-book  and  its  fervent  recital  by  the  pious 
worshiper  have  been  discarded  as  being  against  decorum,  while 
the  un-Jewish  anthems  artificially  manufactured  by  agnostic  Ger- 
man rabbis,  witii  a  thin  layer  of  Emersonian  culture,  are  lisped 
away  under  the  watchful  eye  of  the  sexton  or  trustee  solemnly 
promenading  upon  the  heavy  velvet  carpet  to  maintain  the  silence 
of  the  graveyard.  Not  the  reading  of  the  Torah,  but  the  sermon 
or  rather  the  lecture  of  the  bareheaded,  close-shaved,  white-neck- 
tied  pastor,  forms  the  center  of  the  so-called  '  divine  service  '  in 
most  of  the  fashionable  modern  synagogues 

"  Did  not,  a  few  weeks  ago,  the  Rev.  S.  Schulman,  the  eloquent 
and  scholarly  rabbi  of  Temple  Beth-El.  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York, 
in  his  inauguration  sermon  reproach  the  pious  orthodo.x  women  of 
the  Russian  congregation  on  Pike  Street,  '  that  they  seem  to  con- 
sider the  synagogue  exclusively  as  a  house  of  prayer"?  I  was  re- 
minded of  this  curious  philippic   in  reading  the  laconic  letter  of 
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one  of  your  correspondents  in  the  present  discussion,  to  the  effect 
that,  social  work  and  philanthropy  having  replaced  religion  in 
most  of  the  churches,  the  ladies  can  attend  to  the  first,  while  the 
checks  can  be  mailed  by  the  men  from  tlieir  Broadway  offices. 
The  same  situation  prevails  in  the  synagogue." 

On  this  same  question  of  church  attendance  the  New  York 
Herald  printed  communications  from  some  dozen  prominent 
clergymen  and  religious  workers.  Dr.  John  P.  Peters,  of  St. 
Michael's,  wrote : 

"  I  don"t  think  the  small  attendance  of  men  applies  to  churches 
alone,  but  to  nearly  all  public  meetings  and  gatherings.  Count 
heads  in  any  theater  and  you  will  find  more  women  than  men.  I 
don't  care  what  a  meeting  may  be  for.  even  matters  of  business 
and  municipal  affairs,  if  women  are  invited  more  will  be  present 
than  men.  You  have  only  to  call  a  meeting  against  tearing  up 
Amsterdam  Avenue  and  the  women  will  turn  out  in  force — two  to 
one  man.  One  need  not  go  far  to  find  a  reason  for  it.  Women 
have  but  few  avenues  or  outlets  for  their  energies  and  emotions 
compared  with  men.  If  they  had  the  same  duties,  enterprises,  and 
wide  interest  in  affairs— political,  financial,  commercial,  and  busi- 
ness generally— as  men  their  minds  would  be  so  occupied  that  they 
would  not  care  so  much  for  meetings." 

More  than  one  clergyman  stated  that  women  are  naturally  more 
devotional  and  more  inclined  to  worship  than  men.  Dr.  J.  Minot 
Savage,  however,  and  Mrs.  Ballington  Booth,  differ  from  the  ma- 
jority report.  Dr.  Savage  states  that  he  has  more  men  than 
women  at  his  services  ;  and  Mrs.  Booth  writes  :  "  In  our  work  we 
have  found  men  more  interested  in  our  services  than  women." 


THE   BIBLE    LEAGUE   CRITICIZED. 

''  I  "HE  American  Bible  League,  which  held  its  first  convention  a 
-■■  few  weeks  ago  (see  The  Literary  Digest,  May  14)  has 
not  entirely  escaped  criticism,  either  from  the  press  or  the  pulpit. 
The  New  York  CluDxhman  remarks  that  "  the  proceedings  of  the 
league  would  read,  were  it  not  for  Dr.  Patton's  part  in  them,  like 
a  modernized  version  of  the  '  Letters  of  Obscure  Men,'  so  com- 
pletely did  the  speakers,  always  with  this  exception,  misconceive 
the  spirit,  the  purpose,  the  motive,  and  the  result  of  the  kind  of 
Bible  study  that  they  deplored."  The  Sun  remarks  editorially  that 
"  there  was  nothing  in  the  appeals  put  forth  which  will  receive  re- 
spectful consideration  from  the  critical  school,  unless  it  be  the  sin- 
cerity of  the  religious  convictions  manifested  so  unmistakably." 
The  critics,  this  paper  continues,  make  specific  criticisms,  and 
they  will  pay  heed  only  to  equally  specific  arguments  against  them. 
"  Many  persons,"  says  the  New  York  Times,  "  must  have  derived 
the  impression  from  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Bible  League  that 
the  Bible  was  mainly  in  need  of  Ijeing  saved  from  its  friends." 
The  Evening  Post  (New  York)  comments:  "This  conference,  we 
venture  to  say,  has  done  more  than  any  of  the  higher  critics  to 
shake  the  faith  of  men  in  the  Bible  as  an  infallible  and  inerrant 
revelation,  for,  as  Dr.  Parkhurst  puts  it.  the  addresses  '  left  upon 
the  minds  of  a  good  many  sincere  people  the  idea  that  there  is  a 
great  amount  of  incompatibility  between  scholarship  and  .Scrip- 
ture; that  there  be  certain  things  about  the  Bible  which,  if  known, 
would  be  embarrassing  to  the  faith,  and  that  turning  too  much  of 
that  searchlight  of  investigation  upon  the  foundations  of  Scriplure 
would  shake  confidence  in  the  stability  of  the  foundation.'" 

From  the  criticisms  advanced  by  the  New  York  Independent  we 
quote  as  follows : 

"The  Bible  League  does  not  represent  a  healthy  or  courageous 
attitude  toward  the  Bible.  Tlie  Bible  needs  study,  not  defense. 
Students  of  the  Bible  are  not  its  enemies,  but  its  friends.  The 
proper  sentiment  toward  any  investigation  of  the  Bible  is  not  that 
of  hostility,  but  of  cooperation  and  friendship.  To  attack  the 
higher  critics  or  the  believers  in  evolution  as  enemies  of  the  Bible 
is  a  suicidal  kind  of  war.  It  's  the  most  effective  way  of  discred- 
iting the  Bible 

"  So  let  the  critics  argue  at  their  own  sweet  will  on  two  sides  or 


many  sides.  If  certain  venerable  beliefs  get  argued  out  of  court, 
let  them  :  it  will  be  'dangerous'  then  to  cling  to  them.  And  let 
this  be  always  remembered,  that  high  ethics  and  genuine  religion 
are  safest  with  the  newest  discoverable  truth  ;  and  that,  above  all 
other  liberty,  must  we  value  the  fearless,  untrammeled  search  for 
truth  which  has  no  fear  of  the  consequences." 

In  the  editorial  pages  of  The  Hoiniletic  Re^ncw  (New  York)  we 
read  : 

"  The  glory  of  the  Christian  Church  has  come  from  the  fact  that 
in  the  main  it  has  stood  for  scholarship  and  trusted  to  the  invul- 
nerability of  truth.  The  shame  of  the  church  has  come  from  the 
occasional  unwise  attempts  to  silence  the  scholars  and  to  identify 
truth  with  the  fiats  of  authority. 

"  It  is  inevitable  that  the  '  scientific  criticism  '  of  the  Bible  should 
result  in  all  sorts  of  wild  conclusions,  sweeping  assumptions,  and 
raw  hypotheses.  That  is  the  way  scientific  investigation  is  always 
conducted.  Where  the  field  is  free  to  all  comers,  all  sorts  of 
vagaries  are  to  be  expected.  Science  is  tentative,  experimental, 
hypothetical,  before  it  becomes  positive  and  fixed  in  its  conclu- 
sions. And  even  then,  it  must  hold  its  most  cherished  laws  and 
formulas  subject  at  any  time  to  reconsideration.  Even  the  law  of 
gravitation,  or  at  least  the  universality  of  its  operation,  has  been 
called  in  question  of  late.  The  theories  of  the  constitution  of 
matter  have  had  but  lately  a  tremendous  shaking-up.  The  '  in- 
divisible '  atom  has  been  splitting  itself  into  thirty  thousand  elec- 
trons. But  nobody  thinks  that  science  has  been  jeopardized  by 
these  reexaminations  of  its  '  fundamental '  principles.  If  the  Bible 
and  religious  faith  are  to  be  submitted  at  all  to  '  scientific  criti- 
cism.' they  must  be  submitted  in  their  entirety;  nothing  of  them, 
not  even  the  most  hallowed  of  their  teachings,  can  be  held  in 
reservation. — neither  the  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures,  nor  their 
authenticity,  nor  the  divinity  of  the  Lord,  nor  his  sinlessness,  nor 
the  Truth  of  immortality,  nor  the  existence  of  God.  We  can  not 
say  to  the  investigator.  Thus  far,  but  no  farther.  Everything  must 
be  open  to  approach  and  searching  analysis.  We  can  not  even 
stipulate  that  the  approach  shall  be  made  reverently.  It  must  be 
free  to  the  irreverent  as  to  the  reverent,  to  the  avowed  enemies- 
as  well  as  friends  of  religion.  Religious  truth  is  just  as  inde- 
structible as  any  other  kind  of  truth,  and  if  it  is  not  indestructible 
it  is  not  truth." 

Rev.  Dr.  Minot  J.  Savage,  of  the  Universalist  Church  of  the 
Messiah,  spoke  from  his  pulpit  on  the  subject  of  the  Bible  League. 
From  his  sermon,  as  reported  in  The  Sun,  we  quote  the  following 
passages : 

"  Nobody  is  attacking  the  Bible.  We  are  simply  seriously  and 
earnestly  trying  to  find  out  what  it  is,  to  find  out  the  reality  of  the 
religious  life,  the  reality  of  the  different  claims  in  different  parts 
of  the  world  to  religious  guidance.  These  gentlemen  have  made, 
it  seems  to  me.  a  most  lamentable  mistake;  they  have  identified 
certain  intellectual  theories,  a  certain  set  of  intellectual  beliefs, 
with  God's  word,  and  have  claimed  that  these  dogmas  had  behind 
them  the  backing  of  the  Almighty.  They  are  trying  to  turn  the 
world  back  from  the  twentieth  century  to  the  sixteenth  ;  they  are 
trying  to  make  us  accept  to-day  that  whicii  the  scholarship  of  the 
world  has  outgrown 

"These  gentlemen,  in  taking  this  position— and  I  weigh  my 
words  as  I  say  it,  and  I  mean  precisely  what  I  say — are  the  real 
infidels  of  the  modern  world,  and  it  is  infidelity  which  they  are 
creating  a  hundred  times  more  than  all  that  which  they  call  by 
that  name.  They  have  no  real  belief  in  God.  no  real  belief  in  the 
truth  of  his  word  ;  they  do  not  believe  that  it  is  safe  to  trust  to 
free  and  open  investigation;  they  have  no  real  belief  in  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  human  mind,  in  the  care  of  man  for  trutii.  in  his 
desire  for  light.  They  are  the  great  unbelievers,  and  they  would 
shut  away  their  so-called  revelation  from  the  light,  from  study, 
from  question,  because  they  do  not  really  trust  that  it  can  bear  it." 

Rev.  Dr.  Charles  H.  Parkhurst,  of  the  Madi.son  Square  Presby- 
terian Church,  also  preached  on  the  same  topic.  In  addition  to 
the  passage  already  quoted  in  Tlie  Sun  editorial,  he  .said  :  "  As  to 
higher  criticism,  never  was  there  pursued  a  line  of  studious  inquiry 
that  was  more  legitimate,  or  that,  I  venture  to  say,  will  yield 
richer  results  to  the  authenticity  of  Scripture  and  the  system  of 
truth  which  it  contains  and  reveals." 
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CRUCIAL    POSITION    OF  JAPAN'S   FORCES. 

JULY  and  the  rainy  season  commence  simultaneously,  or  nearly 
so,  in  the  theater  of  war.  That  is  why  the  Japanese  anny  is 
pushing  the  land  campaign  in  ever}-  direction,  explains  the  mili- 
tary expert  of  the  London  Standard.  The  roads  in  Manchuria 
\Till  be  almost  useless  in  the  rains,  and  if  the  Russians  have  not 
been  pushed  well  back  into  the  interior  by  that  time,  thinks  our 
expert,  the  plans  of  the  general  staff  in  Tokyo  will  have  gone 
awry.  Matters  at  Port  Arthur  likewise  need  hurrjing.  "  The 
situation  for  the  Japanese  is  becoming  critical."  The  military  ex- 
pert of  The  Westminster  Gazette  (London)  thinks  the  brilliance  of 
the  Japanese  operations,  contrasted  with  the  inglorious  Russian 
defensive,  may  mislead  the  lay  mind.  But  the  military-  expert  of 
the  London  Times  says  the  lay  mind  in  this  case  is  Asiatic : 

"  If  General  Kuropatkin  reverts  to  his  original  idea  of  a  with- 
drawal until  the  army  '  worthy  of  the  dignity  and  might  of  Russia  ' 
is  duly  assembled,  no  one  will  venture  to  find  fault  with  his  de- 
cision. But  a  retirement  as  settled  and  deliberate  policy  is  one 
thing,  while  retreat  after  a  lost  battle  and  when  25.000  Russians 
are  surrounded  and  about  to  be  attacked  is  another. 

"  No  one  of  the  races  in  east  Asia  will  understand  the  niceties 
of  strategy  or  discriminate  between  policy  and  flight.  All  they 
will  know  is  that  one  Russian  army  has  been  beaten  and  that  an- 
other has  been  surrounded  and  may  shortly  be  attacked.  If, 
General  Kuropatkin  is  prepared  to  see  Port  Arthur  fall  and  pro- 
poses to  stretch  out  no  hand  to  its  defenders,  the  population  of 
East  Asia  will  form  only  one  conclusion,  and  it  will  be  far  from 
complimentary'  to  Russian  prestige." 

But  Port  Arthur  is  not  going  to  fall,  we  are  assured  by  the  Paris 
Figaro  and  Gaulois.  Temps,  TiwA.  Journal  des  D^bats.  Those  pa- 
pers were  never  more  certain  of  the  ultimate  victory  of  the  Rus- 
sians. The  suspicion  of  the  London  Mail  that  France  is  losing 
confidence  in  her  ally's  strategy  is  not  borne  out  by  the  tone  of 
Parisian  organs  generally.  On  the  contrary,  the  Gaulois  notes 
that  even  London  begins  to  see  the  critical  position  of  Japan's 
forces,  and  hazards  these  observations  : 

"  The  Russians  will  hold  out  (at  Port  Arthur)  until  the  arrival  of 
reinforcements  from  Europe.  These  reinforcements  will  be  first 
of  all  for  the  army,  which  may  win  a  victory  at  Mukden  and  go  to 
the  rescue  of  the  fortress. 

"Next  will  come   the  squadron  from  Europe,  under  the  com- 


mand of  Admiral  Roshdestvensky,  who  is  spoken  of  in  the  highest 
terms. 

"  His  departure  from  the  Baltic  will  be  possible  in  June,  accord- 
ing to  the  latest  accounts,  and  he  will  arrive  toward  the  end  of 
July. 

"  A  naval  victory- would  cut  the  Japanese  communications  and 
change  the  whole  face  of  things.  Let  us  hope  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  our  allies,  which  owes  its  checks  to  its  lack  of  foresight 
alone,  will  do  all  that  is  necessary-  for  the  prompt  arrival  of  the 
reinforcements  by  sea  and  in  such  strength  to  assure  victory. 

"  Russia  is  stronger  than  Japan.  Between  the  two  nations  the 
disparity  is  so  great  as  to  make  it  impossible  to  suppose  that  the 
issue  of  the  war  will  be  favorable  to  the  weaker  side. 

"  The  first  successes  against  the  English  won  by  the  Boers  did 
not  prevent  their  ultimate  defeat." 

If  Port  Arthur  be  not  captured  before  the  rainy  season  sets  in, 
Japan's  military  forces  will  be  in  peril  throughout  all  Manchuria, 
according  to  the  Austrian  militar}-  organ,  the  7?t7V/rj'w^///' (Vienna). 
They  will  be  obliged  to  maintain  so  large  a  force  in  front  of  the 
place  that  General  Kuropatkin's  ever-increasing  army  could  not 
possibly  be  held  in  check.  "  If  the  works  at  Port  Arthur  have 
really  been  strengthened  as  much  as  the  Russians  claim,"  it  re- 
marks, "  the  siege  of  the  place  must  drag  along  for  weeks  or 
months  and  thus  absorb  much  of  the  Japanese  forces.  Apart  from 
its  importance  as  a  shelter  for  the  Russian  naval  forces.  Port 
Arthur  will  be  assigned  the  task  of  holding  as  large  a  Japanese 
army  in  front  of  it  as  possible.  In  this  way  the  decisive  opera- 
tions against  General  Kuropatkin's  army  would  be  averted." 
This  is  just  what  is  happening,  according  to  \he  Kreuz  Zeitung 
(Berlin).  From  all  that  now  appears  in  European  dailies,  whether 
they  be  friendly  to  Japan  or  the  reverse,  it  would  seem  that  the 
military  and  naval  experts  substantially  agree  upon  Japan's  need 
of  forcing  the  fighting  this  month. —  Translations  made  for  The 
Literary  Digest. 


THE   YALU    a   DECISIVE    BATTLE   OF   THE 

WORLD. 

FROM  Marathon  to  Waterloo  the  decisive  battles  of  the  world 
number  fifteen,  according  to  one  widely  quoted  authority; 
but  the  London  Spectator  is  now  bold  enough  to  say  that  the  Yalu 
triumph  of  the  Japanese  over  the  Russians  will  yet  prove  one  of 
the  most  conspicuous  turning-points  in  the  military-  history-  of  the 


The  fellow  so  spoils  my  plans  that  I've  a  mind  to  run  away." 

—Kladderadatscli  (Berlin) 


JAP.\N  AND  RUSSIA. 

The  Mikado  in  War  Time.  The  Czar  in  War  Time. 

—Simpiicissimiis  (Munich). 

ANTI-RUSSIAN   CARTOONS   FROM    GERMAN    SOURCES. 
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HOW     IHH   JAPANESE    CRLMl'LEU   UP    THE    RUSSIANS. 

This  shows  at  a  glance  the  position  of  the  Japanese  and  the  Russian  forces  in  the  battle  on  the  banks  of  the  Yalu,  according  to  the  Edinburgh  Scotsinan.  "  Under 
cover  of  a  terrific  fire  from  the  big  guns  posted  at  Wijii."  it  says,  "  two  Japanese  columns  crossed  the  Valu  by  placing  bridges  to  the  islands  in  this  part  of  the  river. 
These  two  columns  made  as  if  bent  on  a  frontal  attack.  But  this  was  only  a  feint.  The  real  attack  was  made  farther  up  the  river.  There  the  Japanese,  wheeling  to 
the  left,  forded  the  Ai-ho,  and,  storming  the  heights,  took  the  Russians  in  flank. 

'■  Meanwhile  the  other  two  Japanese  columns  crossed  the  Valu  and  attacked  tlie  Russians  in  front.  The  result  was  that  the  Russians,  caught  by  a  deadly  fire  on 
three  sides,  were  totally  routed,  and  fled  to  Feng-hwang-cheng,  on  the  line  shown  in  the  map." 

It  should  be  understood  that  perfect  accuracy  is  not  claimed  for  this  sketch.  Much  difficulty  is  experienced  in  following  the  campaign  because  of  the  faultiness  of 
the  maps  of  the  region,  no  two  of  which  are  alike.  But  the  diagram,  together  with  the  bird's-eye  view  from  the  Paris  /////sfrn/io/i.  ha.s  been  drawn  from  the  best 
maps,  and  the  dispositions  of  the  troops  made  after  a  careful  comparison  of  all  the  war  despatches. 


human  race.  The  English  weekly,  as  has  been  noted  in  these 
pages  before,  has  long  been  an  accepted  authority  upon  all  that 
relates  to  the  mutual  influence  over  each  other  of  Europe  and 
Asia.  Time  and  again  it  has  urged  its  readers  to  anticipate  that 
Asiatic  troops  would  prove  unequal  to  the  task  of  driving  Euro- 
pean regiments  in  rout  from  a  battle-field.  The  achievement  of 
so  unprecedented  a  feat  seems  to  stun  Tlie  Spectator.  Its  com- 
ments are  in  the  spirit  of  that  Roman  patriot  whom  Shakespeare 
makes  to  say,  at  the  assassination  of  Czesar:  "How  many  ages 
hence,  shall  this  our  lofty  scene  be  acted  o'er  in  states  unborn  and 
accents  yet  unknown  !  "  With  an  eye  fully  as  prophetic,  our  Lon- 
don contemporary  sees  future  historians  narrating  the  battle  on 
the  Yalu  "as  one  of  the  marking-points  of  time."  for  reasons 
which  it  thus  sets  forth  : 

"  It  is  the  moral  effect  upon  the  world  at  large  wliich  is,  and  will 
be,  so  tremendous  as  to  modify,  possibly  for  all  time,  the  relation 
of  Europe  to  Asia.  Until  that  battle  had  been  fought  the  white 
race,  tho  deeply  impressed  with  the  capacity  of  the  Japanese  and 
the  devoted  courage  of  Japanese  sailors,  was  still  unconvinced  that 
a  Japanese  army  could  rival  or  defeat  a  European  force  of  any- 
thing like  adequate  dimensions.  The  pride  of  the  white  continent 
had  for  three  centuries  seemed  to  be  justified  by  history,  and  it 
created,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  a  mass  of  belief  which  was 
perhaps  the  cause  of  many  of  its  victories,  and  certainly  of  much 
of  its  daring.  The  struggle  on  the  Valu  provides  precisely  the 
concrete  evidence  needed  to  dissipate  tliis  confidence.  A  Japanese 
army  has  crossed  a  mighty  river  in  the  teeth  of  European  de- 
fenders, and  then  has  marched  upon  those  Europeans  entrenched 
in  a  splendid  hilly  position;  has  driven  tliem  out  by  the  close 
figliting  which  we  still  call  fighting  with  the  bayonet:  has  over- 
whelmed the  European  fire  by  the  superior  weight  of  cannon  and 
shells  made  in  Japan  itself;  has  captured  whole  batteries  of  Euro- 
pean guns:  has  driven  European  artillerymen  in  what  seems  to 
have  been  headlong  rout ;  and — most  notable  fact  of  all  — has  taken 
hundreds  of  European  prisoners,  who  have  surrendered,  not  by  a 
capitulation,  but  while  fighting  on  the  field.  In  other  words,  an 
Asiatic  Power  has  arisen  which,  besides  defeating  a  European 
war-fleet,  is  proving  itself  able  to  use  three  great  armies  of  inva- 
sion, each  sixty  thousand  strong,  with  the  careful  prevision,  the 
strategic  skill,  and  the  clenching  courage  of  armies  directed  by  the 
great  masters  of  European  warfare 

"The  war,  unless  stopped  from  within,  must,  we  feel  sure,  go 
on  until  at  least  stalemate  is  reached :  and  if  even  stalemate  is 
reached,  look  at  the  change  in  the  position  of  the  world.      A  new 


empire  will  have  risen  in  a  grand  geographical  position  which 
must  dominate  the  North  Pacific,  and  which,  unless  defeated  at 
sea.  can  despatch  to  any  coast  in  Asia  an  army  of  sixty  thousand 
men  so  good  that  to  resist  it  with  anything  except  an  equal  force 
of  European  soldiers  would  be  pronounced  by  experts  the  height 
of  folly.  That  changes  the  position,  and,  if  we  are  to  speak  the 
full  truth,  diminishes  the  safety,  of  every  white  Power." 

The  London  weekly  seems  to  have  a  monopoly  of  these  ideas. 
They  do  not  enter  into  the  calculations  of  any  of  its  Enghsh  con- 
temporaries, altho  the  London  Times.,  Standard,  and  Telegraph 
regard  the  Japanese  victory  as  brilliant  from  every  point  of  view. 
Paris  thinks  differently.  The  Temps,  the  Journal  des  D^bats, 
and  the  Gaiilois  understand  that  there  have  been  "skirmishes"  on 
the  Yalu,  the  importance  of  which  could  easily  be  overestimated. 
—  Translations  made  for  Thk  Literary  Digest. 


NAVAL   EXPERTS   ON    THE    SUBMARINE    MINE. 

SUBMARINE  mines,  say  the  French  naval  experts  who  are 
now  writing  much  on  the  topic,  are  in  reality  a  form  of  tor- 
pedo. They  tell  us  that  a  torpedo  (torpille)  is  any  explosive 
mechanism  adapted  for  acting  beneath  the  surface  of  the  water, 
cither  in  destroying  any  enemy's  war-ships  or  in  maintaining 
coast  defense.  "  Every  submarine  mine  or  torpedo,"  writes  a 
French  naval  oflScer  in  the  Revue  de  Paris,  "  must  thus  possess 
two  essential  features :  an  explosive  charge  and  a  more  or  less 
complicated  mechanism  designed  to  induce  deflagration."  Those 
forms  of  torpedo  which  are  stationary  belong  to  the  mine  class. 
Tiie  torpedo  which  is  aimed  at  a  target  is  in  reality  a  mobile — it 
may  be  an  automobile^ — mine.  The  mine,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a 
stationary  torpedo.  Our  authority  pronounces  a  misnomer  the 
expression  "  submarine  mine  "  which  is  used  in  so  many  despatches 
from  the  front.     Ho  thus  expounds: 

"  One  class  of  fixed  torpedoes  (submarine  mines)  is  anchored  in 
the  stream,  perhaps  in  time  of  peace,  and,  being  connected  with 
the  shore  by  electric  wire,  is  discharged  at  will.  Such  mechan- 
isms await  only  the  action  of  the  electric  current  released  by  the 
observer  stationed  on  land.  Such  stationary  torpedoes  are  conse- 
quently merely  a  defensive  form  of  weapon  for  harbor  entrances. 
Their   installation   takes   a  long   time  because   of    the    precision 
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required.     It  is  also  costly  in  view  of  ihe  length  of  the  electric  cable 
that  must  be  used. 

"  These  fixed  torpedoes — or.  as  we  read  in  despatches  printed  in 
Russian  and  Japanese  newspapers,  these  submarine  mines— con- 
tain enormous  quantities  of  explosives.  .  .  .  The  charge  must  be 
increased  with  the  depth  to  which  the  mine  is  sunk  in  order  that 
the  same  effect  may  always  be  produced  at  the  surface.  They  are 
anchored  in  a  row  at  such  intervals  that  no  ship  can  cross  their 
path  without  finding  itself  within  the  zone  of  action  of  one  of 
them." 

No  very  great  importance  is  attached  to  these  engines  of  de- 
struction by  our  French  authority,  since  they  can  be  used  only  as 
"  accessor}' means  of  defense,"  and  then  only  at  the  outbreak  of 
war  for  protection  against  possible  surprise.  \'ery  different  is 
his  estimate  of  what  he  calls  the  "vigilant  torpedo  "—that  is.  the 
submarine  mine  unconnected  with  any  land  battery  but  exploding 
sporadically  at  contact : 

"These  engines  serve  likewise  to  bar  a  passage  of  which  the 
operations  of  war  necessitate  the  interdiction  to  the  enemy.  But 
they  constitute  an  offensive  weapon,  or  at  least  an  attacking 
weapon,  rather  than  a  simple  instrument  of  defense.  They  are 
most  useful  when  employed  by  a  squadron  that  commands  the  sea 
for  the  purpose  of  blockading  an  enemy  in  a  harbor. 

"  Besides  the  indispensable  means  of  charge  and  of  deflagration, 
these  vigilant  torpedoes  (contact  mines)  comprise  mechanisms  of 
position  which  enable  them  to  remain  at  a  certain  depth  without 
rising  or  sinking.  They  are  almost  mobile,  since  they  can  be 
transported  after  embarkation  aboard  boats  which  put  forth  to 
anchor  the  mines  at  suitable  points.  Then  they  do  not  move,  or 
at  least  they  move  very  little,  with  the  action  or  the  drift  of  the 
water.  Apart  from  breakage  of  their  moorings  they  scarcely  quit 
their  place  of  anchorage.  Hence  the  boats  which  place  them  in 
position  must  exercise  care  in  estabhshing  the  position  of  .such 
torpedoes  in  order  that  the  squadron  which  has  anchored  them 
may  traver.se  the  lines  without  risk  of  collision. 

"  These  engines  of  destruction,  exploding  when   touched  by  a 


the  action  of  the  current.  As  for  the  Petropavlovsk,  it  is  difficult 
to  determine  the  cause  that  led  to  the  loss  of  that  ship.  One  is 
reduced  to  hypothesis.  In  any  event  no  mine  alone  could  have 
caused  so  rapid  a  sinking  of  so  great  a  ship  of  such  modern  build, 


THE  CONTACT  MINE. 


A,  Wooden  cushion  ;  L.  manhole  ;  C,  nickel  steel  contact  plate,  insulated  ;  B.  bowl  establishing, 
when  the  mine  turns  over,  communication  between  the  well  and  the  contact  plate.  D,  nickel  steel 
well  or  basin  communicating  with  the  metal  frame  of  the  mine  ;  E,  E' .  priming ;  F,  charge  ;  G,  metal 
frame ;  H,  H' ,  fasteners  to  facilitate  anchorage  ;  K,  aperture  for  priming. 

— Annie  ct  Marine  (Paris). 


THE    RUSSIAN    METHOD   OF   DEPOSITING    MINES. 

The  ill-fated  Russian  mine-transport  Yenesei  depositing  Malinorowski  mines 
from  her  specially-constructed  ports. 

— Ilhistrated London  Xeus. 

provided,  as  it  was,  with  all  the  necessary  bulkheads  and  compart- 
ments. A  mine,  piercing  the  hull,  would  have  filled  a  certain 
number  of  compartments  with  water.  The  stability  of  the  ship 
would  have  been  compromised.  At  the  utmost 
the  ship  might  have  sunk  at  the  expiration  of  a 
considerable  interval.  But  \S\^  Petropavlovsk  %2S\V. 
in  a  few  seconds,  and  we  are  told  of  bursts  of  flame 
or  steam  which  rose  as  high  as,  or  above,  the 
superstructure  or  the  conning-tower.  There  was, 
consequently,  an  internal  explosion.  Perhaps  the 
shock  or  the  deflagration  of  some  contact  mine 
(or  of  something  else)  led  to  the  explosion  of  the 

magazine  or  of  the  boilers 

"The  employment  of  vigilant  torpedoes  (contact 
mines)  necessitates  numerous  precautions  before 
and  after  hostilities  alike.  Especially  if  it  be  de- 
sired to  avoid  closing  a  harbor  to  ships  after  hos- 
tilities must  vigilant  torpedoes  be  carefully  dis- 
posed so  that  they  may  be  either  rai-sed  without 
peril  by  the  persons  experienced  in  manipulating 
them  or  else  become  inoffensive  after  the  lapse  of 
a  given  time. 

"In  time  of  war,  a  squadron  menaced  by  vigi- 
lant torpedoes  (contact  mines)  may  adopt  various 
means,  more  or  less  effective,  of  removing  them. 
They  may  be  exploded  by  sending  into  the  zone 
of  occupation  any  floating  bodies  (rafts,  etc.)  that 
have  no  value.  They  may  also  be  destroyed  by 
means  of  counter  mines  (torpilles  de  deblaiement). 
A  vessel  of  sufficiently  light  draft  to  pass  without 
danger  above  the  contact  mines  can  secure  these 
engines  and  cause  them  to  explode  at  a  distance 
by  means  of  an  electric  current.  The  commotion 
of  a  first  explosion  will  provoke  the  detonation  of 
the  neighboring  vigilants." 


. 

1/ 

"^^c-r^-' 

^^ 

floating  body,  are  naturally  blind  :  they  maltreat  friend  as  well  as 
enemy.  The  cases  of  the  Yenesei  and  of  the  Boyarin  establish 
abundantly  the  peril  that  may  be  incurred  by  the  slightest  negli- 
gence in  their  manipulation  and  anchorage.  To  this  must  be 
added  the  accidents  that  may  occur  not  through  the  fault  or  negli- 
gence of  man,  but  from  the  caprice  of  events  or  of  the  elements. 
The  torpedo  (mine)  that  sank  the  Boyarin  had  been  displaced  by 


The  technical  nomenclature  of  this  subject  varies  greatly,  in  the 
French  language,  it  will  be  noted,  from  that  employed  by  English 
and  American  writers  on  the  submarine  mine.  The  French  mili- 
tary and  naval  organ,  Arnu'e  el  Marine  (Paris),  tells  us  that  many 
submarine  mines  are  constructed  so  as  to  float  with  the  action  of 
the  waves  in  any  direction.  "  They  are  abandoned  to  the  will  of 
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the  tide  and  lurk  to  encounter  and  demolish  some  cruiser,  should 
that  please  God  or  the  devil." — Translations  made  for  TnY.  Lit- 
erary Digest. 


WILLIAM 


.'S   DISMAY   AT   GERMANY'S 
ISOLATION. 


LONDON  organs  are  completely  out  of  their  reckoning  if  Wil- 
liam II.  does  not  dwell  in  the  midst  of  alarms.  His  dismay 
is  due  to  Germany's  isolation,  say  all  English  authorities,  while 
Germany's  isolation  is  due  to  the  breakdown  of  what  is  styled 
"Bismarckian  diplomacy."  That  diplomacy,  we  are  further  as- 
sured, aimed  at  setting  all  European  Powers  by  the  ears,,  the 
ensuing  cross-purposes  enabling  Germany  to  extract  heavy  com- 
missions in  the  capacity  of  "honest  broker."  That  attentive 
reader  of  the  German  Emperor's  mind,  the  London  Spectator,  ad- 
mires the  "game  of  bluff  "  which  it  thinks  he  is  playing  just  now. 
"Thohe  is  in  a  position  of  isolation,"  it  tells  us.  "the  Emperor 
does  not  take  his  isolation  '  lying  down,'  but  twirls  his  mustachios 
and  shouts  bold  words  across  the  Rhine.  He  counts,  in  fact,  on 
making  so  much  noise  and  causing  so  much  anxiety  that  Europe 
will  quite  forget  his  true  position.  It  is  very  clever  and  very  char- 
acteristic."    It  pursues  the  topic  thus  : 

"  He  wishes  the  world  to  have  something  to  talk  about,  and  not 
to  have  time  to  notice  the  extraordinary  fall  in  position  which  has 
happened  to  Germany  in  the  last  six  months.  Consider  how  great 
that  fall  has  been.  Not  only  has  the  Triple  Alliance,  as  we  have 
already  noted,  been  gradually  ceasing  to  be  an  active  force  in  Euro- 
pean politics,  but  Italy  has  made  up  her  quarrel  with  France,  and, 
therefore,  her  ties  to  Germany  have  become  purely  those  of  friend 
ship  and  tradition.  The  alliance  in  the  case  of  Italy  has  no  prop 
of  interest  to  support  it.  Austria,  again,  has,  besides  her  under- 
standing witli  Russia,  and  the  knowledge  that  Russia  can  not 
menace  Austrian  interests  while  the  war  in  the  Far  East  is  pro- 
ceeding, a  great  distrust  of  Pan-Germanism,  a  policy  which  is 
more  and  more  obtaining  official  sanction  in  Berlin.  The  Teu- 
tonic    inhabitants     of 


Austria  are  by  no  means 
unanimous  in  liking  the 
Pan-German  idea,  and 
the  Slavonic  part  of  the 
empire  detests  it  beyond 
measure.  But  the  sense 
of  isolation  produced  by 
these  facts  and  tenden- 
cies is  as  nothing  com- 
pared with  that  which 
has  resulted  from  the 
understanding  between 
Britain  and  France.  By 
this  world-wide  agree- 
ment the  influence  of 
Germany  in  the  councils 
of  the  world  is  percep- 
tibly lowered.  When 
Bismarck  encouraged 
France  and  Britain  to 
take  action  respectively 
in  Tunis  and  in  Egypt, 
he  did  so  with  the  ob- 
ject of  separating  those 
Powers,  and  while  they 
remained  in  antagonism 
Germany  was  in  a  sense 
the  arbiter  of  Europe. 
Now  that  France  and  Britain  are  again  friends,  and  all  causes 
of  quarrel  have  been  removed,  Germany  has  lost  her  lever  for 
working  on  them.  But  the  isolation  of  Germany  does  not  stop 
here.  In  spite  of  the  most  assiduous  efforts  on  the  part  of  the 
(German  Government  and  the  German  press  to  curry  favor  with 
the  Russians,  Russia  is  still  visibly  suspicious  of  Germany,  and 
takes  German  professions  of  friendship  at  their  true  value.  The 
Russians  know  that  the  (}ermans  hate  them,  and  they  find  very 
little  pleasure  in  alleged  German  good-will  in   their  present  dif- 


CHANCELLOR   VON    BULOW. 

It  is  rumored  in  Europe  that  he  may  soon  re- 
tire because  of  William  II.'s  dissatisfaction  at 
Germany's  international  position. 


hculties.  Finally,  the  German  Emperor  has  managed  by  his 
South  American  policy,  and  by  his  interference  with  American 
schemes  for  buying  the  Danish  West  India  Islands,  to  till  the 
Americans  with  dislike  and  suspicion  of  Germany.  In  truth,  Ger- 
many is  now  the  least  liked  and  most  suspected  Power  in  the 
world.  Is  it  to  be  wondered,  then,  that  she  feels  herself  in  a 
position  of   isolation?" 


It  would  be  easy  to 
quote  not  only  English, 
French,  and  Austrian 
organs,  but  even  Ger- 
man organs,  in  support 
of  the  contention  that 
Germany  is  at  present 
the  Robinson  Crusoe  of 
world-politics,  scanning 
the  international  hori- 
zon in  desperate  hope 
of  rescue  from  the  isola- 
tion following  the  ship- 
wreck of  her  diplomacy. 
"It  is  a  matter  of  life 
and  death  for  German 
policy  to  seek  new  com- 
binations," writes  "  Cal- 
chas "  in  The  Fort- 
nightly Revieiu  (Lon- 
don) : 


ADMIRAL  VON  TIRPITZ. 


Understood  to  be  putting  the  finishing  touches 
to  a  new  naval  bill  intended  to  enlarge  German 
batth-ship  and  cruiser  squadrons. 


"  The  very  collapse  of 
Bismarckian  methods 
must  lead  to  the  evo- 
lution of  a  new  policy  better  adapted  to  the  existing  state  of  in- 
ternational facts.  We  can  not  afford  to  delude  ourselves  for  one 
moment  as  to  the  aim  upon  which  the  Cxerman  diplomacy  of  the 
future  will  endeavor  to  concentrate.  What  is  the  one  solid  and 
progressive  achievement  of  the  Kaiser's  reign?  It  is  the  policy, 
which,  for  all  practical  purposes,  has  already  made  Germany  the 
third  naval  Power  in  the  world,  and  which  at  no  distant  date  will 
make  her  the  silent  and  obstinate  competitor  with  America  for 
second  place.  No  matter  what  fluctuations  of  policy  may  appear 
in  other  directions,  the  Kaiser  continues,  without  pausing  or 
swerving,  to  add  ship  to  ship.  For  the  last  half  decade  every  in- 
ternational crisis  involving  this  country  has  been  marked  by  a  new 
Flottengesetz.  The  certain  result  of  the  Anglo-French  agreement 
will    be  another  increase  in  the  German  fleet." 

What  is  said  here  of  the  imminence  of  a  further  increase  in  the 
German  navy  is  amply  confirmed  by  utterances  in  the  Grenzboten 
(Leipsic),  the  Rheinisch-lVestfdlische  Zeitiing,  and  other  organs 
in  touch  with  the  higher  officials  of  the  Foreign  Office  and  the 
Navy  League.  The  former  paper  is  indignant  at  criticisms  of 
German  foreign  policy  in  Socialist  and  National  Liberal  dailies. 
It  says  Germany  should  now  adopt  an  attitude  of  reserve  in  inter- 
national affairs  until  the  navy  is  sufficiently  strong  to  command 
respect.  It  denounces  the  Reichstag  and  praises  the  Emperor  in 
these  terms : 

"Who  struck  the  greater  part  of  the  cruisers — ships  for  foreign 
service — out  of  the  bill  establishing  the  foundations  of  our  navy? 
The  Reichstag.  Who  is  refractory  and  unyielding  in  regard  to 
the  expenses  necessitated  by  colonial  objects?  The  Reichstag. 
Whom  are  we  to  thank  for  the  new  foundation  of  our  war  fleet, 
who  for  energetic  intervention  in  the  Chinese  disturbances?  The 
Emperor  and  his  Chancellor.  Who  desires  the  end  must  also  de- 
sire the  means.  Whoever  desires  Germany  to  be  or  to  become  a 
colonial  and  world  Power  must  desire  a  strong  navy.  No  harvests 
can  be  reaped  in  colonies  without  a  seed  time.  For  the  first  time 
we  see,  in  this  year's  fleet  maneuvers,  a  fully  equipped  squadron 
of  eight  or  nine  battle-ships — the  Brandenburg  class  of  ships  re- 
main as  yet  unbuilt  and,  therefore,  unready  for  maneuvers— and 
yet  before  the  last  naval  bill  is  carried  out  the  year  1917  will  have 
arrived  !  And  with  such  means  Germany  is  to  pursue  a  policy  J  " 
—  Translations  made  for  ^VlY.  Literary  Digest. 
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NOTABLE    BOOKS    OF   THE    DAY. 


PSYCHQLOGY    AND    POETRY. 

High  Noon,    By  Alice  Brown.    Cloth,  -;oS  pp.    Price,  $1.50.    Hoiigliton,  Mif- 
flin &  Co. 

MISS  BROWN  is  a  writer  who  has  won  her  place  in  the  hearts  of 
many  of  her  literary  countrymen  by  writing  of  a  high  order 
both  in  fiction  and  in  essays.  Her  novel,  "  The  Mannerings,'' 
was  a  powerful  book,  redolent  of  New  England  in  its  atmosphere,  and 
of  Boston  in  the  creation  of  character.  Her  "  Meadow  Grass,"  a  col- 
lection of  short  stories  with  the  simplest  themes,  and  types  of  the  same 
region,  bore  compariscm  with  the  best  short  stories  of  Mary  Wilkins  in 
that  lady's  earlier  and  less  self-conscious  days.  There  was  an  exqui- 
site delicacy,  a  fragrance  of  humanity,  and  a  suavely  pellucid  style  about 
them  which  was  fascinating. 

In  her  essay  on  Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  written  when  he  was  at  the 
height  of  his  vogue  and  disposed  of  only  through  private  subscription, 
her  quality  as  critic  and  stylist  was  even  more  potently  revealed. 
Ardent  admiration  for  her  subject  evidently  drew  forth  her  literary 
best,  and  it  was  exquisite  both  as  an  appreciation  and  as  writing. 

In  "  High  Noon  "  Miss  Brown  offers  twelve  short  stories  which  are  a 
variation  on  what  has  been  alluded  to.  She  psychologizes  more,  and 
there  is  a  sort  of  transcendental  quality  and  vague  groping  quite  un- 
like the  simple  dalliance  and  caressing  elevation  of  the  common  things 
of  nature  and  of  feeling  in  "  Meadow  Grass."  At  times  there  is  a  sug- 
gestion of  Henry  James.  Her  very  title,  "  High  Noon,"  savors  of  this, 
as  she  draws  it  from  the  Persian  :  "  One  instance  only  is  the  sun  at 
inoon."  There  is  also  an  elusive  exhalation  as  of  Quiller-Couch's  man- 
ner. Is  it  not  because  "  !Meadow-Grass,'"  with  its  serene  refinement 
and  tender  simplicity,. was  quite  individual — "not  Lancelot,  nor  an- 
other," but  just  Miss  Alice  Brown,  that  its  appeal  was  far  more  genuine 
and  enthralling  than  that  of  these  latest  stories  ?  There  is  in  them  a 
certain  tenuity,  as  of  a  vv'ind-flower  in  an  elaborate  pot.     The  author 

may  have  thought  more  over  them 
but  it  is  doubtful  if  she  felt  as  much  ; 
and  her  style  reminds  one  of  the  fine 
lady  who  betrays  a  subconsciousness 
of  her  toilette. 

Three  of  them  are  ventures  in  the 
supernatural,  or  rather  in  the  preter- 
natural. A  dead  young  lady  returns 
from  abroad  and  entertains  a  long- 
time woman  friend  in  an  old  house 
that  has  been  freshened  up.  After 
"  visiting  "  with  her  several  hours  the 
friend  is  brought  home  and  her  hostess 
leaves  her  abruptly.  She  thinks  it 
is  a  prank.  The  next  morning,  her 
mother  wakens  her  with  the  news  of 
her  friend's  death  the  day  before. 
She  goes  to  the  house  and  finds  it 
as  a  house  closed  for  three  or  four 
years  would  be,  except  that  it  was  not 
musty.  It  was  "  as  sweet  as  a  garden.'' 
Then  great  peace  and  security  fell  upon  her  like  a  mantle.  She  began 
to  smile.  "  And  they  might  all  be  happy,"  she  said  to  herself,  "if  they 
could  all  remember  that  There  is  just  the  same  as  Here." 

This  spiritualistic  vein  crops  out  elsewhere,  with  the  same  pseudo- 
poetic  insistence.  Has  Miss  Brown  adopted  Miss  Lillian  Whiting's 
sentiments  as  to  the  "  Other  Life  "  ?  There  is  something  a  little  vapid 
and  moony  about  this  shimmery  sort  of  dreamy  "  all-rightness  "  which 
marks  it  spurious  for  the  healthy  brain. 

"  The  Miracle  "  is  one  of  the  most  charming  of  the  stories,  for  there 
is  genuine  feeling  in  it.  "A  Runaway  Match  "  is  delicately  playful. 
"Rosamund  in  Heaven  "  is  like  one  of  the  Quiller-Couch's  allegories, 
tho  inferior  in  grace  and  lure.  "A  Dream  in  the  Morning  "  is  more 
pretentious,  but  also  chaff. 


ALICE  BROWN. 


LIVE   SHORT  STORIES. 

The  Woman  Wins.    By  Robert  Barr.    Cloth,  313  pp.    Price,  $1.50.    Frederick 
A.  Stokes  Company. 

MR.  ROBERT  BARR  is  an  excellent  fabricator  of  the  short  story. 
He  selects  a  sympathetic  motif,  starts  out  at  a  lively  gait,  and 
not  unfrequently  endears  himself  to  the  reader  by  a  sliarp  turn 
at  the  very  end  which  opens  out  a  vista  that  had  not  stretched  before, 
even  to  the  foreseeing  sharp  in  short  stories.  This  business-like  celer- 
ity, crisp,  virile  style,  and  a  humor  which  is  entirely  American,  despite 
long  exposure  to  the  slow  erosion  of  London,  naturally  add  interest  to 
their  perusal. 

All  the  thirteen  stories  in  the  volume  (Mr.  Barr  is  not  superstiti- 
ous) are  good,  tho,  as  inevitablj'  happens  when  seven  or  eight  short 
stories  are  strung  together,  some  are  emphatically  better  than  the 
others,  and  two  or  three  are  unduly  inferior.    "The  Great  Mogul," 


ROBERT    BARR. 


"On  the  Housetop,"  "The  Countess  Decides."  and  "The  Telegraph 
Message,"  are  the  best.  "The  Long-Distance  Telephone,"  is  an  up-to- 
date  ghost  story.  Every  modern  improvement  or  discovery  in  the  world 
of  matter  or  in  handling  natural  forces  insinuates  appro.ximation  to 
spiritual  forces  on  the  other  side  of 
the  wall  as  well  as  to  the  same  on 
this. 

In  all  the  stories  but  one  the  love 
of  man  and  woman  is  the  substance 
of  the  story  and  in  most  of  them  its 
greatest  charm.  "  On  the  Housetop  " 
tells  of  a  man  who  lives  near  the 
roof  of  a  seventeen-story  sky-scraper. 
He  is  awakened,  one  night,  by  sounds 
that  indicate  a  fire  in  the  building, 
several  stories  below.  "  He  was  pay- 
ing an  exorbitant  rent  because  the 
Zenith  Apartment  House  was  fire- 
proof ;  but  somehow  this  remem- 
brance brought  little  consolation  to 
him  at  the  moment  he  stood  by  the 
window,"  and  saw  the  fire-engines 
below.  Almost  before  thought  of 
himself  there  came  to  his  mind  the 
hope  that  a  beautiful  woman  artist, 

whom  he  had  never  spoken  to  but  longed  to  know,  and  who  occupied 
the  adjoining  apartment,  had  not  come  home  the  night  before.  He 
knocks  at  her  door  and  tells  her  there  is  a  fire.  She  emerges  "  in  a 
loose  dressing-gown  "  and  much  fear.  They  try  to  descend  the  stairs 
but  are  prevented  by  the  smoke,  and  the  man  proposes  that  they  take 
to  the  flat  roof,  as  the  coolest  spot.  They  do;  engage  in  conversation; 
get  on  the  subject  of  the  young  man's  latest  book  and  have  bantering  talk 
about  it  that  smacks  of  a  flirtatious  couple.  He  tells  her  that  his  latest 
novel,  which  she  has  read  as  well  as  his  others,  is  his  best,  because,  for 
the  first  time,  he  had  met  a  woman  who  was  his  inspiration.  Of  course 
she  is  the  woman,  and  when  she  discovers  this  (abt)Ut  three  pages  after 
the  reader  does,  for  Mr.  Barr  can  not  always  be  blind  to  the  sequel), 
they  have  got  so  far  that  "  he  took  her  willing  hand  and  drew  her  to 
him,  his  kiss  lightly  touching  brow  and  cheek,  findmg  its  abiding-place 
on  her  thrilling  lips."'  Just  then  a  trap-door  is  pushed  open  and  a  fire- 
man's head  appears  with  the  cheering  news  that  the  fire  is  out. 

"  The  fire  !  IV hat  fire  ?  "  stammered  Gilbert  Strong.  Now  all  of  this 
is  as  boldly  improbable  as  possible,  yet  so  hypnotically  does  Mr.  Barr 
exercise  his  story  that  the  reader  himself  comes  back  to  the  fire  with 
almost  a  start.     Here  is  compliment  enough  to  any  story-teller. 

It  is  because  Robert  Barr  tells  his  story  so  zestfully,  directly, 'and  with 
such  conviction  that  only  analysis  betrays  the  fact  that  the  charm  of 
the  story  mainly  lies  in  that  alone.  For,  altho  he  is  ingenious  enough, 
the  invention  and  plot  are  mainly  simple.  He  is  not  balked  by  improb- 
ability in  motifs,  feeling  doubtless  that  he  can  overcome  a  little  thing 
like  that. 


THE   EVOLUTION   OF   AN    EVOLUTIONIST. 

A.\  Autobiography.    By  Herbert  Spencer.    Two  vols.,  pp.  .\v.-)-654;  vii.— 613 
Price,  $5.50  net.    D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

''INHERE  are  few  books  so  impersonal  as  that  "System  of  Synthetic 
X  Philosophy"  (including  the  subsidiary  volumes)  to  which  the 
late  Herbert  Spencer  devoted  his  life  with  such  gallant  persist- 
ence. It  comes  somewhat  as  a  surprise,  therefore,  to  find  this  account 
of  himself  surcharged  with  personal  and  egotistical  feeling.  The  ego- 
tism displayed  in  these  volumes  is  simply  c(jlossal.  The  whole  universe 
is  regarded  simply  as  affording  material  for  thought  for  that  highest 
product  of  evolution — the  philosopher  of  evolution.  He  records  the 
minutest  incident  in  his  career  that  helped  or  retarded  his  devotion  to 
the  work  of  his  life.  He  records  his  many  changes  of  address  seem- 
ingly with  the  intention  that  the  houses  will  henceforth  receive  some 
mark  of  distinction.  Most  men  care  to  trace  their  ancestry  because  of 
the  distinction  of  their  ancestors.  Herbert  Spencer  analyzes  his  par- 
ents and  grandparents  in  order  to  trace  back  the  qualities  that  mad« 
himself  great.  So  important  does  he  consider  everything  relating  te 
himself  that  of  malice  aforethought  he  has  added  to  his  autobiography 
appendices  on  a  scale  of  equivalents,  a  velocimeter,  and  skew  arches, 
with  an  invalid-bed  and  fishing-rod  joint,  some  of  which  come  almost 
with  a  refreshing  effect  after  the  intense  concentration  on  a  person- 
ality of  almost  inhuman  dulness. 

As  depicted  by  himself,  Herbert  Spencer  seems  to  have  been  the  type 
of  a  pedant.  There  is  scarcely  a  human  touch  in  the  whole  twelve 
hundred  pages  except  occasionally  when  he  quotes  some  of  his  early 
letters,  from  which  one  can  see  that  his  dulness  was  achieved,  and  not 
a  natural  product.  Like  most  autodidacts  he  does  not  reverence  nor 
respect  other  people's  opinions,  and  passes  judgments  on  Homer,  Wag- 
ner, and  Raphael  which  are  almost  amusing  for  want  of  point.  Philos- 
ophy is  supposed  to  have  begun  with  the  dictum  that  man  is  the  measure 
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of  the  universe.     Herbert  Spencer  has  certainly  not  got  beyond  that 
primitive  standpoint. 

Yet,  when  all  is  said  and  done,  one  can  not  but  be  impressed  by  the 
consistent  manner  in  ^vhich  the  philosopher  applies  his  remarkable 
powers  of  analysis  to  his  own  career.  It  is  impressive  to  see  him  tra- 
cing his  independence  to  this  particular  strain  in  his  ancestry  ;  his 
egotism — which  he  fully  recognizes — to  that  ;  to  see  him  discussing 
how  fa,T  his  character  would  have  been  changed  if  his  father  had  been 
more  like  his  uncle,  who  was  really  his  educator  ;  or  whether  he  would 
have  made  a  good  engineer,  in  which  profession  he  remained  till  he  was 
close  on  thirty.  What  can  one  e.xpect  of  a  young  lad  whose  letters  to 
his  father  mainly  consisted  in  propositions  in  Euclid  worked  out  by 

some  novel  method  ?  Only  when  he 
writes  to  his  friend  Lott  does  any 
touch  of  human  feeling  become  ex- 
pressed in  this  depressing  work. 

Of  course,  Herbert  Spencer  met 
so  many  distinguished  people  that  his 
account  of  them  is  necessarily  of  con- 
siderable interest.  The  references  to 
his  relations  to  the  Leweses — George 
Eliot  and  her  "  husband  '' — have  nat- 
urally attracted  attention  as  almost 
the  sole  bright  passages  in  the  book  ; 
but  even  here  we  get  nothing  very 
definite,  none  of  those  illuminating 
anecdotes  which  light  up  the  char- 
acter and  give  us  insight  into  new 
phases  of  it.  He  speaks  cold-blood- 
edly of  George  Eliot  as  if  he  had  had 
the  choice  of  selection  and  decided 
that  she  did  not  satisfy  his  ideal  of 
a  woman.  One  would  like  to  have 
had  her  account  of  tlie  relations.  Spencer  speaks  with  more  than 
usual  warmth  of  Huxley  and  Tyndall,  but  it  is  extraordinary  that 
men  of  such  brilliancy  should  have  admitted  him  to  their  circle.  Per- 
haps after  all  he  was  not  so  philosophic  as  his  autobiography  would 
appear  to  indicate. 

Even  on  the  side  on  which  it  might  have  been  expected  to  have  been 
more  instructive,  this  book  is  somewhat  of  a  disappointment.  He  at- 
tempts roughly  to  give  an  estimate  of  the  influence  which  led  to  the 
synthetic  philosophy.  He  only  incidentally  refers  to  the  most  vital  one 
of  all.  The  distinction  between  him  and  Darwin  was  the  recognition 
of  the  inheritance  of  acquired  faculties  which  he  undoubtedly  derived 
from  Lamarck,  and  in  these  volumes  he  mentions  being  attracted  to 
Lamarck's  view  by  the  attack  on  them  in  Lyell's  geology.  Yet  not  a 
word  is  said  as  to  the  influence  of  Lamarck  upon  his  system.  Herbert 
Spencer  was  especially  "  techy  "  on  anything  which  implied  a  doubt  of 
his  originality  ;  yet,  after  all,  a  large  majority  of  the  ideas  in  his  works 
can  be  traced  back  to  Lamarck,  Hamilton,  and  Tyler.  Where  he  was 
most  original — in  his  views  about  government  and  education — he  has 
been  least  influential. 

For  American  readers  these  volumes  have  some  additional  interest 
on  account  of  the  large  part  that  American  sympathy  played  in  the 
inner  history  of  Herbert  Spencer's  work.  But  for  Youmans,  the  "  So- 
ciology "  and  the  "  Ethics  "  would  not  have  appeared,  and  he  does  full 
justice  to  this  assistance.  His  account  of  his  own  voyage  to  America 
is  as  disappointing  as  the  rest  of  the  work.  His  observations  are  as 
superficial  as  those  of  the  ordinary  globe-treader,  tho,  it  is  true,  he  has 
an  ingenious  and  elaborate  defense  of  ice-water.  Apart  from  the  pic- 
ture of  dogged  persistence  and  stern  independence  which  these  grave 
pages  present,  Herbert  Spencer's  autobiography  is  dull  and  unprofit- 
able in  the  extreme. 


HERBERT  SPENCER. 


THE    WAR    GOVERNOR    OF    MASSACHUSETTS. 

The  1,1  if.  of  John  A.  .ANnREw,  Governor  of  Massachusetts,  :86i- 
1865.  Ry  Henry  (jreenleaf  Parsons.  In  two  volumes.  Cloth,  654  pp.  Price, 
$5  net.    Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 

AT  first  glance  it  seems  strange  that  the  life  of  a  man  so  important 
to  his  State,  and  through  that  to  the  country  at  large  during  its 
most  critical  period,  as  was  John  Albion  Andrew,  should  remain 
so  long  unwritten.  Now  that  it  appears,  one  can  not  but  feel  grateful 
that  the  tardy  task  is  so  well  executed.  All  official  correspondence 
records  in  the  State  House,  private  correspondence  preserved  by  the 
family,  and  letters  passing  between  the  governor  and  prominent  men 
of  the  period,  will  be  found  within  these  volumes. 

The  effect  shows  a  remarkable  man  peculiarly  fitted  to  deal  with  a 
remarkable  period.  Andrew  stands  out  as  the  very  incarnation  of 
American  characteristics  that  are  every  day  becoming  more  rare.  He 
was  emphatically  a  typical  representative  of  the  older  American  stock, 
and  in  his  own  personal  dealings  exhibited  the  very  best  traits  of  the 
Puritan  character  mellowed  by  time  and  the  exigencies  of  modern  life. 
He  was,  moreover,  as  rich  in  temperamental  endowment  as  in  sterling 
principle.  In  these  pages  we  see  him  as  his  friends  knew  him,  a  man  in 
whom  certain  traits  commonly  ranked  as  feminine  were  conspicuous. 


His  spontaneous  sympathy,  his  enthusiasm,  his  philanthropy— all  in- 
heritances from  a  mother  as  remarkable  for  endowments  of  heart  as  of 
head— were  in  his  case  balanced  by  a  legal  astuteness  and  a  personal 
force  not  easy  to  define. 

Naturally  a  man  of  such  temper  drew  notice  to  himself,  even  among 
political  parties.  The  period  was  one  of  movement,  intellectual,  politi- 
cal, and  religious.  Boston  was  then  in  its  most  Athenian  mood.  Emer- 
son was  preaching  Transcendentalism.  Unitarianism  was  in  the  ascend- 
ant. Andrew  was  of  the  latter  cult  and  in  full  sympathy  with  the  work 
of  Junes  Freeman  Clark.  In  the  midst  of  all  this  intellectual  activity 
flourished  also  that  purblind  movement  known  as  Knownothingism.  It 
was  perhaps  largely  due  to  the  political  tangle  that  certain  men  of  fore- 
sight and  compromise  on  the  Republican  side  chose  him  as  candidate 
for  governor.  Once  in  power  the  man's  broad,  eclectic,  and  humanita- 
rian traits  displayed  themselves.  Men  of  every  stripe  of  political  opinion 
working  for  the  national  good  found  him  in  touch  with  them.  His 
democratic  soul  expanded  to  every  demand.  It  is  significant,  too,  of 
the  homogeneity  of  interests  in  New  England  that  Charles  Francis 
Adams,  then  the  foremost  Northern  Democrat  in  official  life  at  Wash- 
ingtim,  and  as  such  peculiarly  conversant  with  the  sentiments  of  South- 
ern leaders,  took  it  upon  himself  to  open  correspondence  with  Andrew 
which  kept  the  latter  fully  informed  of  every  phase  of  Southern  revolt. 
Even  the  attack  on  Sumter  was  foretold  by  astute  Adams.  With  this 
posthumous  knowledge  now  revealed,  one  is  less  surprised  concerning 
Andrew's  preparatory  drilling  of  troops  and  his  executive  force  that  en- 
abled Massachusetts  regiments  to  be  at  the  seat  of  war  before  most  of 
the  other  States  in  the  Union  were  so  much  as  really  awake  to  the 
necessities  of  the  occasion. 

Apart  from  the  life  of  the  man  portrayed,  the  book  forms  a  veritable 
panorama  of  the  most  momentous  period   in  the  life  of  this  country. 


SPAIN   AS  SEEN    BY   A   LITERARY   TRAMP. 

A  Tramp  in  Spain.    By   Bart  Kennedy.      Cloth,  308  pp.     Price.  $2.50  net." 
Frederick  Warne  &  Co. 

THE  contents  prove  the  title  of  this  book  no  misnomer.  Starting 
from  Gibraltar,  the  author  tramped  the  whole  length  and  breadth 
of  the  peninsula  (ending  his  journey  at  the  tiny  republic  of  An- 
dorra), armed  with  only  a  revolver  and  his  passport,  and  having  for 
luggage  a  knapsack  containing  his  most  cherished  possession,  a  camera. 
There  are  twenty-four  full-page  illustrations,  drawings,  and  photo- 
graphs taken  01  route. 

Allowing  for  a  few  snapshot  judgments  of  things  and  people,  and  for 
certain  British-bred  limitations  in  his  point  of  view,  Mr.  Kennedy  pre- 
sents the  ideal  method  of  seeing  a  strange  land  and  people.  Contrasted 
with  most  books  written  by  foreigners  about  countries  where  they  have 
sojourned  and  been  entertained  by  one  class  only  of  the  inhabitants,  it 
is  a  distinct  pleasure  to  come  upon  the  Bohemian,  irresponsible  record 
resulting  from  a  tour  like  this.  It  is  especially  so  when  the  record  con- 
cerns a  people  of  whom  we  personally  know  so  little  as  we  know  of  the 
people  of  Spain — a  people  concerning  whom  English  novelists  from 
Charles  Kingsley  down  have  concocted  so  much  evil  from  the  depths 
of  insular  imaginings. 

Mr.  Kennedy  knew  nothing  of  the  Spanish  language,  which  fact 
brought  him  into  situations  that  make  amusing  reading.  Yet  despite 
all  drawbacks,  he  got  on  wonderfully  with  the  people.  With  the  coun- 
try folk  in  particular  he  made  warm  friends.  He  fell  in  with  tramps — 
professional  ones — with  policemen,  priests,  judges,  lawyers,  farmers, 
innkeepers,  and  hobnobbed  with  bull-fighters.  He  witnessed  a  noted 
fight,  of  which  he  gives  a  vividly  picturesque  account,  and  he  came 
away  with  a  better  opinion  of  the  sport  than  he  had  ever  previously 
thought  he  could  entertain,  and  with  his  sympathies  on  the  side  of  the 
man  rather  than  on  that  of  the  bull;  for  if  the  man  misses  his  aim  by 
the  fraction  of  an  inch  and  thereby  inflicts  needless  pain,  he  has  to  deal 
with  a  public  who  gives  "  ?nalo  matador''^  no  quarter.  He  made  ac- 
quaintance and  supped  with  a  successful  matador  at  a  cafe — "  a  well- 
set,  good-looking  young  man  with  a  quick,  dangerous  look  in  his  eyes, 
.  .  .  who  might  have  passed  as  a  prize-fighter  with  artistic  leanings." 
Elsewhere  he  describes  these  men  in  general  as  "  quick,  skilful,  brave 
men  who  take  their  lives  in  their  hands  every  time  they  go  into  the 
arena."  To  the  successful  ones  even  the  Spanish  grandees  show  the 
utmost  consideration. 

Mr.  Kennedy  shows  himself  keen  and  minute  in  noting  the  differences 
in  people  and  customs  in  the  different  provinces.  In  Castile,  native 
pride  amounts  to  a  reserve  that  touches  sullenness.  In  Guadalajara  he 
found  the  people  powerfully  built,  with  strong,  hard,  broad  features, 
suggesting  the  Scotch.  Throughout  all  northern  Spain  light  hair  and 
blue  eyes  were  not  uncommon.  The  Catalans  are  as  virile  and  full  of 
energy  as  are  the  people  of  Northern  England.  But  the  people  of  An- 
dalusia and  Granada  charmed  him — a  brilliant,  gay,  courteous,  lovable 
people.  Nowhere  in  Spain  did  he  see  any  one  who  reminded  him  of  the 
loutish  or  brutal  types  of  his  own  land. 

The  book  is  vivacious,  but  without  literary  distinction.  There  is  too- 
much  repetition  of  words. 
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"  Stories  from  Life."  —  Orison  Sweet  Marden. 
(American  Book  Company.) 

"Euripides  Iphigenia  in  Taiiris."'— Edited  by  Wil- 
liam N.  Bates,     (.\merican  Book  Company.) 

"  Die  Meistersinger."— Richard  Wagner.  Edited 
by  W.  P.  Bigelow.     (.\merican  Book  Company.) 

"  El  Si  De  Las  Niiias."— Leandro  F.  De  Moratin. 
(.American  Book  Company.) 

"  Vertical  Curves  and  Other  .Architectural  Refine- 
ments in  the  Gothic  Cathedrals  of  Northern  France.'" 
—William  H.  Goodyear.  (Paper.  The  Macmillan 
Company.) 

■'  Our  Bodies  and  How  We  Live."— Albert  F.  Blais- 
dell.     (352  pp.:  Ginn  &  Co.) 

'"A  Daughter  of  Dale."- Emerson  Gifford  Taylor. 
(The  Century  Company.  $1.50.) 

"Russia:  Her  Strength  and  Her  Weakness."  — 
Wolf  von  Schierbrand.  (304  pp.:  $1.60  net.  G.  P. 
Putnam's  Son's.) 

"  A  Dictionary  of  Etiquette."— W.  C.  Green.  (290 
pp.;  J.I.25  net.     Brentano's.) 

"  James  Lawrence."  "  American  Men  of  Energy" 
-series  —Albert  Gleaves.  (G.  P.  Putnanvs  Son's,  $1.35 
net.) 

"  Physical  Training  for  Children  by  Japanese 
Methods.'"— H.  Irving  Hancock.  (G.  P.  Putnam's 
-Son's,  $i.2j  net.) 

'"The  Queen"s  Ouair.'"  —  Maurice  Hewlett.  (The 
Macmillan  Company.  51.50.1 

"  The  Firm  of  Nan  and  Sue.  Stenogiaphers."'  — 
Harriet  C.  Cullaton.  (Broadway  Publishing  Com- 
pany. Ji.) 

"  Elements  of  .\lgebra."'  —  George  W.  Hull. 
(American  Book  Company. 1 

"Elementary  Algebra."  J.  H.  Tanner.  (American 
Book  Company.) 

'•  Self  Help.'"— Samuel  Smiles.  (American  Book 
•Company.) 

"  Lives  and  Stories  Worth  Remembering."— Grace 
-H.  Kupfer.     (.American  Book  Company.) 

"  The  Gazette  Pocket  Speller  and  Definer."  — 
Especially  designed  for  pharmacists,  doctors,  medi- 
•cal  students,  etc.  (The  Gazette  Publishing  Company, 
-New  "Vork.  $0.50.) 


CURRENT   POETRY. 

A  Bride. 
By  Edmund  Vance  Cooke. 

Now  in  the  month  when  the  rose  is  blooming 
White  in  its  purity,  pink  in  its  pride : 

Now  in  the  blush  of  its  sweet  perfuming. 
Fresh  as  the  rose-leaf  comes  the  bride. 

Pure  is  the  breath  of  a  June-time  morning. 
Pure  is  the  sunlight's  dawning  dart. 

Pure  is  the  bud  with  the  dew  adorning. 
Purest  of  all  is  a  maiden's  heart. 

Sweet  is  the  music's  peal  and  pleading. 
Sweet  its  exultant  throb  and  thrill. 

Sweet  is  the  calm  and  hush  succeeding. 
Sweetest  of  all  is  the  bride's  "  I  will." 


God  and  My  Neighbor 

By  ROBERT  BLATCHFORD 

Author  of    ■  Merrip  Enijlanfl  "  ;  e<''tt)r  of  the 
London  "Clarion  " 

The  book  of  tlie  day  in   Engla'  Scores  of 

ministers  are  preaching  about  it.  Bishops  and 
workingmen  are  discussmg  it. 

Have  you  a  religion  ? 

Then  read  "  God  and  My  Neighbor  "  and 
find  out  what  you  really  believe. 

Have  you  no  religion  ? 

Then  read  "  God  and  My  Neighbor"  and 
learn  of  the  best  substitute  yet  devised. 

CLOTH  $1  00  :  PAPER  50C.  ,  POSTPAfO 

CHARLES   H.  KERR  &  CO.,  52   FiHh  A^e..  Chicago 


"The  Historians' 
History  of  the  World'' 

What  Some  of  the  First  Five  Hundred 
Subscribers  say  of  the  Value,  Authority 
and  Usefulness  of  this  Remarkab/e  Work 


A  SPLENDID  INVESTMENT 

'• "  Tlae  Historians'  History  of  the  World '  is  what  I  have  been  waiting  for.    I  shrank  from  buy- 
ing individually  Gibbon,  Macaulay.  Guizot,  and  the  multitude  of  others,  and  now  I  have  the  essential 
of  them  all  in  one  very  attractive  work.    It  is  one  of  the  l)est  book  investments  I  have  ever  made." 
O.  W.  Burroughs,  Principal,  Chestnut  Street  School,  Allegheny,  Penn. 

THE   BUSINESS  MAN'S   HISTORY 

'•  I  am  delighted  with  ■  The  Historians'  History  of  the  World.'  //  is  a  busy  man's  hisiory,  one 
that  can  be  picked  up  and  read  for  a  half  hour  most  entertainingly. 

"  The  Parchment  binding  which  I  chose  is  unique  and  beautiful. 

"Vou  may  rest  assured  that  such  attractive  volumes  will  advertise  themselves  to  all  who  have 
good  books."'  Herbert  Swift,  Malleable  Iron  Works.  New  Britain.  Conn. 

GLAD  HE  SELECTED  THE  PARCHMENT 

"  Am  perfectly  satisfied,  and  glad  I  selected  the  Parchment.  .  .  There  is  little  doubt  in  my  mind 
that  there  are  many  looking  for  a  work  of  this  character.  The  plan  of  sale  suits  me  better  than  do 
others."'  Rev.  Arthur  N.  Smith,  Wayland.  N.  Y. 

PLEASED  WITH  THE  PLAN  OF  SALE 

'■  The  man  who  said,  '  There  is  no  royal  road  to  learning,'  had  not  seen  your  history.  If  you  will 
give  me  his  address,  I  shall  b)e  pleased  to  show  him  my  copy  aud  undeceive  him. 

"  After  further  e.xamination,  I  repeat  my  early  comment  that  in  beauty  and  value  the  books  far 
exceed  my  expectations. 

"  I  am  more  than  pleased  with  your  plan  of  introducing  such  an  indisjjensable  work." 

Frederick  L.  Brown,  N.  V.  Life  Ins.  Co.,  346  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

SPECIMENS  OF  THE  FINEST   BOOK-MAKING 

"  The  volumes  of  '  The  Historians'  History  of  the  World  '  that  I  have  thus  far  received  are  speci- 
mens of  the  finest  book-making.  The  metjiod  of  presentation  creates  an  undiminished  interest  from 
cover  to  cover,  and  the  Parchment  binding  is  a  delight  to  the  eyes.  I  believe  tlie  History  should  find  a 
welcome  place  in  every  cultured  home."        Dr.  J.a.mes  Kr.a.uss,  419  Boylston  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

ENTERTAINING   AND  ACCURATE 

'■  I  like  the  plan  of  editing  the  work  because  it  results  in  giving  vitality  to  the  events  described. 
The  different  parts  are  so  woven  together  as  to  present  a  contimious  narrative,  which  is  both  enter- 
taining and  accurate." 

Fr.\nklin  Ross,  LawTenceville.  N.  J.     Teacher  of  History  in  the  LawTenceville  School. 


T^?  Outlook  ai\d  The  Historians'  History 

THIS  ^vork  has  received  the  unanimous  endorsement  of  the  whole  editorial  staff 
of  The  Outlook.  The  Outlook  believes  that  the  high  literary  character  and 
exceptional  educational  value  of  this  work  to  the  American  people,  especially 
at  this  particular  stage  of  the  nation's  development  as  a  World  Power,  should  commend 
the  Histor\'  to  them.  The  Outlook  Company  therefore  obtained  from  the  History 
Association  of  London  the  sole  rights  of  issue  for  this  countrj-,  and  has  undertaken  to 
further  its  sale  ^vith  all  the  power  of  its  influence  and  circulation. 

NO  AGENTS  EMPLOYED 

THE  OUTLOOK  has  decided  to  introduce  this  new  work  ^sithout  employing  the 
services  of  the  agent,  as  it  believes  that  the  History  will  appeal  to  most  persons 
on  its  merits.     The  commission  ordinarily  paid  to  the  agent  can  in  this  way  be 
saved,  and  the  work  sold  at  a  low  price  to  a  limited  number  of  prompt  applicants. 

The  Plan  of  Sale  involves  several  other  novel  features  of  great  interest  to  book- 
buyers,  full  details  of  which  will  be  supplied  on  application  to  The  Outlook,  225  Fourth 
Avenue,  together  with 

A  LARGE  PROSPECTUS  OF  SPECIMEN  PAGES  POST  FREE 


Applications  for  the  Prospectus  should  be  worded  as  follows,  or  the  following  form  used: 

THE  OUTLOOK.  225  Fourth  Avenue.  New  York. 

Please  send  me  Illustrated  Prosjiectus  containing  specimen  pages  of  tlie  Historians'  History  of 
The  World  and  details  of  the  Plan  of  Sale.  l.  d.  3 


NAME, 


ADDRESS. 
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$120,000 

6%  FIRST  MORTGAGE 
BONDS 

We  offer  these  bonds  direct  to  investors. 
Interest  payable  January  and  July.  Principal 
payable  January,  1924.  Both  principal  and 
interest  payable  in  gold.  Denominations  $500 
and  $1000.  Bonds  carry  a  bonus  in  capital 
stock. 


THE  MANSFIELD  GLASS  WORKS  plant  was 
established  at  Lockport,  N.  Y.,  in  1840.  In  1858 
the  world-renowned  Mason'  s  Fruit  Jars  were  in- 
vented and  patented,  and  this  plant  was  one  of  the  first 
manufacturers  of  this  product  under  license  from  the  inventor. 
From  a  product  of  a  few  hundred  gross  per  annum,  the 
business  has  steadily  grown,  until  to-day  the  Mansfield  plant 
turns  out  30,000  gross,  or  over  4,000,000  jars  per  annum. 
All  of  this  work,  up  to  two  years  ago,  being  done  by  hand. 

In  the  fall  of  1901,  although  we  had  just  completed  a  net 
gain  on  ojr  balance  sheet  for  the  previous  season  of 
$23,086.58,  it  was  determined,  that  with  improved  machinery, 
this  plant  was  capable  of  earning  three  or  four  times  this 
amount.  We  therefore  commenced  a  thorough  investigation 
of  machines  for  blowing  jars,  but  were  absolutely  unable  to 
find  any  that  could  successfull)'  compete  with  our  own  hand- 
made product.  By  a  peculiar  coincidence,  too  long  to 
enumerate  here,  we  learned  of  the  invention  we  now  have  in 
perfect  operation.  We  have  spent  thousands  of  dollars 
constructing  these  machines,  and  after  two  years  have 
brought  them  up  to  a  state  of  absolute  commercial  perfection, 
and  right  now  are  running  three  of  them,  turning  out  the 
most  perfect  ware  at  the  rate  for  each  machine  of  sixteen  per 
minute,  of  pints,  quarts  and  half  gallons,  of  the  world-famous 
Mason's  Fruit  Jars,  and  are  to-day  booked  with  orders  in 
excess  of  our  present  manufactured  product. 

With  land,  buildings  and  machinery  appraised  at  a  sound 
value  of  $193,101,  to  say  nothing  of  patent  rights,  good  will 
of  a  business  established  for  sixty-three  years,  and  represent- 
ing the  standard  of  fruit  jar  manufacture,  it  was  decided 
that  it  was  absurd  and  unbusinesslike  to  continue  running 
on  a  basis  of  30,000  gross  of  jars,  when  we  could,  with 
proper  capital,  and  comparatively  small  excess  cost,  turn  out 
80,000  gross  per  annum  with  our  present  equipment.  Our 
profits  on  these  jars  exceed  a  dollar  per  gross.  The  demand 
is  practically  unlimited,  and  we  could  sell  150,000  gross  as 
easily  as  we  now  sell  30,000.  No  salesmen  have  been 
employed  whatsoever.  The  jobbing  houses  who  desire  these 
goods  order  by  mail,  or  send  their  buyers  to  the  factory,  as 
there  is  practically  no  competition,  our  jars  being  the  recog- 
nized standard  of  the  world.  The  stockholders  and  direc- 
tors were  therefore  called  into  consultation,  and  the  question 
of  taking  care  of  this  increased  product  carefully  gone  over, 
and  it  was  decided  that  on  the  additional  50,000  gross  we 
could  easily  earn  $50,000  or  over.     They  consented,  there- 


fore, to  mortgage  this  valuable  property  under  first-mortgage 
bonds,  based  on  a  valuation  of  less  than  65  per  cent,  of  the 
sound  value  of  the  property,  and  include  in  that  mortgage 
the  entire  plant.  You  will  appreciate  that  unless  the  officers, 
directors  and  stockholders  were  absolutely  assured  of  the 
ability  of  this  property  to  earn  at  least  two  or  three  times  its 
present  profits,  that  they  would  not  willingly  approve  a  first- 
mortgage  bond  issue. 

•  If  Mason's  Fruit  Jars  were  sold  at  all  seasons,  we  could 
easily  take  care  of  our  additional  output  on  the  profits  of  one 
year's  running,  but  unfortunately  Nature,  in  temperate 
climates,  does  not  produce  fruit  and  vegetables  all  the  year 
round.  We  therefore  commence  operations  for  the  season 
on  the  first  day  of  September,  and  pile  up  goods  in  our 
warehouses  until  the  fruit  season  opens  in  Spring.  We  then 
commence  selling,  and  as  usual  in  all  business  transactions, 
extend  30,  60  and  90  days'  credit  to  Ai  concerns  who  are 
well  rated.  In  this  way,  you  see,  our  entire  capital  is  tied 
up  for  practically  a  year,  and  that  is  one  of  the  reasons  why 
the  profits  are  so  large.  The  goods  are  standard  and  are 
considered  excellent  security  by  the  banks  for  any  reason- 
able amount  we  care  to  borrow.  The  policy  of  this  organi- 
zation, however,  is  to  control  their  own  capital,  so  that  in  the 
event  of  depression  or  through  a  still  further  increased 
demand,  the  plant  can  run  to  its  full  capacity,  for  in  a 
certain  way,  the  poorer  the  financial  condition  of  the  country, 
the  better  our  business,  as  people  who,  in  good  times,  buy 
poisonous  tin-can  goods  at  store  prices,  in  bad  times  put  up 
their  own  fruit  and  vegetables  in  glass  jars. 

None  of  our  statements  are  based  on  theories  or  experi- 
mental operations.  In  the  season  of  1898  and  1899  there 
was  earned  $21,283.99  °"  ^  product  of  32,548  gross  of 
Mason's  Fruit  Jars,  costing  $128,007.36  and  selling  for 
$149,291.35.  In  the  season  of  1899  and  1900,  we  practi- 
cally stopped  operations  for  the  installation  of  a  new  glass 
tank  of  seventy-five  tons  capacity,  gas  plant  and  other 
modern  machinery,  tank  and  lehrs  alone  costing  over  $25,000. 
In  the  season  of  1900  and  1901  our  balance  sheet  showed  a 
net  gain  of  $23,089.58.  In  1901  and  1902  we  practically 
turned  our  factory  into  a  machine  shop  for  experimental 
work  and  installation  of  these  automatic  glass  machines.  In 
the  seasons  of  1902  and  1903  out  of  the  product  we  turned 
out  experimentally,  during  this  season,  and  after  spending 
thousands  for  the  perfecting  of  these  machines,  we  still 
showed  a  net  profit  of  $5,392.51,  and  were  not  in  operation 
except  for  experimental  purposes. 

Our  present  season  of  1903  and  1904  is  not  as  yet  com- 
plete, and  will  not  be  until  the  first  day  of  July  of  this  year, 
but  on  the  first  day  of  September,  1903,  we  opened  our  fac- 
tory for  the  purpose  of  making  final  improvements  on  the 
machines  and  putting  the  plant  in  working  order,  and  on  the 
first  day  of  January  of  this  year  we  began  running,  and  are 
to-day,  and  have  been  since  that  time,  turning  out  at  the  rate 
of  16  jars  per  minute  out  of  each  machine,  or  about  48  per 
minute  out  of  the  three  machines,  running  at  night  and  in 
day  time  on  two  nine-hour  shifts.  Our  product,  therefore, 
for  this  year,  running  from  January  ist  to  July  ist,  a  period 
of  six  months  instead  of  ten  (ten  months  being  a  full  season, 
on  account  of  excessive  heat  in  summer  from  the  furnace) 
and  based  on  15,000  jars  per  day,  should  be  over  2,000,000 
jars,  and  our  net  balance  sheet,  therefore,  on  this  half  season's 
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running,  should  show  over  $20,000,  the  plant  in  operation 
but  18  hours  out  of  the  24.  To  run  our  full  capacity,  there- 
fore, we  require  about  Si 00,000  additional  capital,  so  that 
we  can  put  on  three  shifts  of  men  on  these  machines,  eight 
hours'  work  for  each  shift,  and  in  this  way  run  our  product 
up  to  between  80,000  and  100,000  gross  of  jars  per  season, 
at  a  profit  of  $1.00  a  gross  or  over,  or  a  net  gain  on  our 
balance  sheet  of  between  S8o,ooo  and  Si 00,000. 

We  offer  these  6  per  cent.  First  Mortage  Bonds  in  de- 
nominations of  S500  and  $1000  each,  at  their  face  value. 
These  Bonds  in  every  way  offer  decided  advantages  over 
any  banking  or  other  investment.  They  pay,  to  start  with, 
at  least  two  per  cent,  more  than  savings  banks.  If  a  bank 
closes  its  doors,  the  depositors  are  usually  fortunate  if  they 
receive  half  of  their  money.  If  this  plant  closes  its  doors, 
no  matter  what  the  reason,  there  is  at  least  $200,000  worth 
of  real  property  of  the  most  valuable  kind,  with  only  $120,000 
to  be  realized  upon  it,  and  the  plant  capable  of  earning  over 
half  the  total  amount  of  the  bond  issue  each  year,  with  proper 
capital,  managed  by  even  an  ordinary  competent  glass 
manufacturer,  to  say  nothing  of  the  good-will  of  a  business 
established  sixty-three  years,  patent  rights,  trade  marks,  or 
the  raw  and  manufactured  material,  running  up  into  thou- 
sands of  dollars,  that  are  kept  constantly  on  hand,  which  are 
as  salable  as  wheat  at  the  proper  season,  all  of  which  assets 
are  fully  covered  by  the  mortgage  filed  with  the  Fidelity 
Trust  Company  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


OFFICERS 

President  A.  J.  Mansfield,  Lockport,  N.  Y.  Mr.  Mansfield 
owned  and  operated  this  property  for  over  thirty  years,  and 
his  reputation  and  standing  is  beyond  question,  as  you  can 
easily  prove  by  writing  to  any  Bank  or  Banker  or  to  any  in- 
dividual or  concern  in  Lockport. 

Our  Vice-President  S.  J.  Clark  is  a  well-known  resident  of 
Lockport  and  devotes  his  entire  time  to  the  works. 

Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Mr.  George  E.  Emerson,  who 
has  been  known  and  respected  in  Lockport  for  years,  and 
who  is  one  of  the  best  known  practical  glass  manufacturers 
in  this  country. 

Mr.  C.  A.  Harris,  General  Manager,  is  a  thoroughly  exec- 
utive man  of  wide  business  experience,  and  is  well  known 
both  in  Lockport  and  New  York. 

The  total  salaries  of  officers  amount  to  $8,840  and  cannot 
be  increased  except  at  stockholders'  annual  meeting, 

COMPLETE  INFORMATION 

We  have  copies  of  the  following  papers  on  file  and  will  be 
glad  to  send  any  or  all  of  them  on  request 

Public  appraisers'  official  report. 

Minutes  of  all  meetings,  which  includes  amount  paid  to 
Mr.  Mansfield  for  his  property,  and  full  data  as  to  the 
organization. 

Certificate  of  Incorporation. 

By-Laws. 

Bond  and  Mortgage  as  filed  with  the  Trustees. 

Letters  received  from  all  parts  of  the  country  from  con- 
cerns who  have  transacted  business  with  us  as  far  back  as 
fifty  years  ago. 

Interested  testimony  in  the  shape  of  individual  opinions 
of  each  officer. 

Balance  Sheet. 


20$^ 
20^ 
20^ 


In  order  that  savings  bank  depositors  shall  suffer  no  loss 
of  interest  by  immediate  withdrawals  we  have  made  the 
following  arrangement  for  payments. 

On  June       15,    1904, 

"  August    25,    1904, 

"  Nov.        25,    1904, 

"  Jan.         25,    1905, 

"  March     25,    1905, 

Payments  in  full  may  be  made  under  discount  at  the  rate 
of  6'^r  per  annum.  Bonds  bear  interest  from.  April  9,  1904, 
which  will  be  allowed  to  purchasers. 

The  20  per  cent,  stock  bonus  is  pledged  by  Mr.  A.  J. 
Mansfield  out  of  his  individual  holdings. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  Japanese  Government  Bonds 
carrying  6f^  interest  and  offered  at  very  little  less  than  par 
with  no  bonus  of  any  kind,  were  several  times  oversubscribed 
and  as  this  issue  is  limited  to  $120,000  (a  portion  of  which 
is  already  subscribed)  bearing  6^  interest  and  carrying  a 
bonus  of  20^^^  in  the  capital  stock  of  the  company,  we 
suggest  that  those  who  wish  to  purchase  these  bonds  make 
their  applications  immediately,  as  subscriptions  will  be  filled 
according  to  priority  of  receipt. 

Subscription  books  will  open  at  the  office  of  the  Mansfiej 
Glass  Works,  Tribune  Building,  New  York  City,  at  10  A.M. 
the  fifteenth  day  of  June,  1904,  and  close  at  3  P.M.,  the  same 
day.     The  right  is  reserved  to  return  remittances  and  cancel 
subscriptions  and  to  award  a  smaller  amount  than  applied  for. 

STATEMENT  OF  FINANCIAL  CONDITION 

From  Inventory  of  March  /,  iq04 

Authorized  CaLpital.  $280,000  Subscribed  CaLpital.  $155,700 

ASSETS. 

Stock  on  hand,  raw  and  finished $  59.926.92 

Amount  of  book  accounts  considered  good  8,477.79 

Cash  on  hand  and  in  bank 2,083.22 

Machinery  and  fixtures .   io2,8o:.96 

All  other  assets  exclusive  of  patent  rights,  horses,  wagons,  etc 1.500.00 

Prepaid  Insurance  Prem :  5281.73.     Unpaid  Subscriptions  S280 561.73 

Real  estate  and  buildings 88^3.00 

Total  assets,  $264,794.62 
LIABILITIES 

For  merchandise $58,866.78 

For  machinery  and  fixtures 

For  borrowed  money 14,805.00 

For  mortgage  on  Real  Estate Authorized  but  not  issued 

For  all  otner  liabilities 60,000.00 

Total  Liabilities $133,671.78 

Total  Assets  over  Liabilities. . .  $131,122.84 

Insurance  ON  Stock.   ...  $47,600.00 

Insurance  ON  Bcildings.    20,000.00 

$67,600.00 
BANK  AND  OTHER  REFERENCES 


Buffalo  Audit  Co. 
Clarke  Bros.,  Bankers.  N.  Y. 
National  Exchanjje  Bank,  Lockport. 
Niagara  County  Nat'l  Bank.  Lockport. 


.S.  Curt.  Lewis,  Banker,  Lockport. 
Marine  Bank,  Buffalo. 
Fidelity  Trust  Co.,  Buffalo. 


Make  all  applications  and  remittances 
direct  to  the  Mansfield  Glass  Works. 


MANSFIELD  GLASS  WORKS 

Hea-d  Offices 
Tribune  Bviilding.  New  York  City 

Gentlemen  :     I  hereby  subscribe  for 

worth  of  the  six  per  cent,  first  mortage  Bonds  of  the  Mansfield 

Glass  Works  including  a  20;?  bonus  Check  \  c       « 

of  stock,  and  enclose  herewith  Money  Order  ) 

payable  to  the  order  of  Mansfield  Glass  Works  subject  to  their 

acceptance. 


Established  1840 


Slate 
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DUFFY5 
CIDEJ 


As  Beneficial 

as  it  is  Delicious 

AS  PURE  AS  PERFECT 
APPLES  CAN  MAKE  IT 


2 


A  Sterilized,  Non=AlcoIiolic, 
Carbonated  Apple  Product, 

Whose   Exc-^Uence   makes  it 
Welcome  a^  Every  Board. 

Sold  by  all  grocers 

Made  and  guaranteed  by 

American    Fruit    Product    Co 
112  White  St..  Rochester.  N.  Y 

Buster  Brcnun  Book  free  on  application. 


I 


VJAYS  7> 


PINK     WRAPPER 


^HlHtj^Z^^ 


Agents 

Sanitary 


Men  or  Women 

100%  I'roflt. 

Sells   on    Sisht. 


Coffeeand 
Tea  Maker 


Mftdf  of  Aluminum.  Fits  any  Pot. 
Good  ('ofTce  without  ckk  or  suck. 
12  fop  rIzc  7.>c;  H  rup  &0r;  4  rup  35e. 

(Si/e  for  tea  doul>)e«  A frents Outfit  3  sizci 
prepai'l  II.       Money  li:irk  if  not  suited. 

The  Wisconsin  Mfg.  Co. 
Dcpt.  81.  Manitowoc,  WU. 


Firm  is  the  heart  tho  the  voice  may  falter, 
Whole  is  her  trust  as  the  circling  band 

Welding,  before  the  eternal  altar. 
Soul  unto  soul  as  hand  to  hand. 

So  be  she  now  and  so  forever. 

Bride  to  the  man  she  loves  the  best ; 
Time,  nor  trouble,  nor  death  dissever, 

Discord  threaten,  nor  doubt  molest. 

Whether  the  bride  be  high  or  lowly. 

Whether  the  wedding  be  grand  or  small, 
True  be  the  trust  and  the  kiss  be  holy, 

Else  is  nothing,  and  Love  is  All. 

— From  The  Delineator. 


Jeanne  D'Arc. 

By  Alfred  Austin. 

(Poet  Laureate  of  England.) 

Goddess  of  battles,  with  the  maiden  sword 
.\nd  blameless  banner,  when  to  France" availed 
Not  all  her  gallant  manhood,  helmed  and  mailed 
To  drive  from  off  her  soil  the  alien  horde 
That  over  pasture,  hamlet,  vineyard  poured, 
Vou  with  your  unarmed  innocency  scaled 
The  walls  of  war.  and.  where  man's  might  had  failed. 
Crowning,  enthroned  the  .Anointed  of  the  Lord. 
.\nd  should  France  yet  again  be  called  to  scare 
The  stranger  from  her  gates,  and  hurl  back  thence 
Feet  that  would  violate  her  frontiers  fair. 
Not  meretricious  sycophant  of  sense. 
But  the  pure  heart  and  patriotic  prayer. 
Once  more  would  prove  her  rescue  and  defense. 
.\sHFORD,  Kent,  England. 

— From  The  Independent. 


PERSONALS. 

.Siirah  IJeriiliardt'8  First  Role.— Sarah  Bern- 
hardt. j)erhaps  the  greatest  actress  of  our  time,  is  con- 
tributing to  The  Strand  Magazine  a  story  of  her 
career,  not  only  in  the  theatrical  world,  but  also  in 
social  life.  The  first  instalment  of  her  story  appears 
in  the  May  issue  of  that  magazine,  and  it  tells  entirely 
of  her  childhood  days.  Wffile  at  the  Grand  Camp 
Convent,  at  ^■ersailles,  she  was  given  her  first  role, 
and  she  thus  describes  how  she  came  to  take  part  in  a 
play : 

I  was  only  a  fragile  child  at  that  time,  interesting 
rather  than  pretty,  in  spite  of  my  rose-colored  lips,  my 
■■  heavenly  eyes,"  as  the  nuns  called  them,  and  my  light 
gold  hair.  It  is  from  that  far-back  time  that  my  earli- 
est theatrical  souvenirs  date.  It  was  St.  Catherine's 
Day,  a  general  holiday  in  all  the  convents  for  girls, 
but  with  us.  this  year,  it  was  a  very  great  day.  Much 
more  attention  than  usual  had  been  given  to  the  re- 
hearsals of  the  play  that  was  to  be  performed.  The 
subject  of  the  piece  had  been  taken  from  the  Bible.  It 
was  the  journey  of  young  Tobias,  and  had  been  writ- 
ten by  Sister  Therese. 

The  girls  who  had  roles  were  wild  with  delight. 
They  had  had  committee  meetings,  at  which  they  dis- 
cussed the  quality  of  the  piece,  and  I  may  add  that 
it  was  unanimously  pronounced  perfectly  wonderful. 
.\11  around  me  I  heard  nothing  but  exclamations  of 
joy  and  admiration,  and  I  alone  was  wretched,  abso- 
lutely wretched,  for  I  had  no  role.  What  misery  I  en- 
dured in  the  midst  of  all  this  joy  !  My  dear  Mother- 
as  we  called  the  elder  girls  who  looked  after  us— never 
thought  of  trying  to  comfort  me  nor  yet  to  reason  with 
me;  she  was  too  much  taken  up  herself  with  the  g^eat 
event.  I  could,  therefore,  weep  and  fume  to  my 
heart's  content.  I  knew  all  the  roles  by  heart,  and  I 
thought  that  most  of  the  girls  recited  their  parts  very 


400  Babies  Mailed  Free  I 

We  have  just  issued  a  handsome  cabinet  containing 
the  photos  of  400  beautiful  babies. 
We  want  you  to  liave  Wjree.  With 
it  we  send  particulars  about 

SPIH  SOAP 

the  ideal  soap  for  toilet  and  bath. 
Spim  Ointment  also  is  described— 
$500 in  prizes  for  pretty  children — 
Spim  Soap  25c.;  Spim  Ointment  50c. 
Either  will  be  mailed  postpaid. 
The  Spim  Co.,  f^  R  Knnr  Pres,    IT  Knoi  Av.  .Tohn«town.N.Y. 


GRADUATE      Mm 


v*: 


Be  learned  on  food  values, 
too;  for  on  well  ordered  tables  you'll 
find  WHEATLET  served  as  the  cereal 
food,  because  educated  palates  appre- 
ciate the  fine  flavor  Nature  gave  to  the 
World's  Choicest  Wheat. 

That's  why  there's  an  atmosphere 
of  true  refinement  where 

WHEATLET 

is  regularly  served,  and  it's  cooling 
nourishment  in  summer  time.  Try 
WHEATLET  with  strawberries  and  Other 
fruit  to  feel  comfortable  all  day  long. 

The  valuable  information  imparted  by  U.  S. 
Gov.  Analysis  of  cereals,  showing  superi- 
ority of  WHEATLET,  is  important  learning  for 
anyone  to  possess.  This  is  sent  free  with 
Aluminum  Amulet,  perfumed  with  highest  test 
violet,  for  the  grocer's  name  who  doesn't  yet 
keep  WHEATLET. 

The  Franklin  flills  Company, 

"All  the  Wheat  that's  Fit  to  Eat." 

7SS  Franklin  Square, 

Lockport,  N.  Y. 


m 


SAVE  YOUR  TEETH  "^.^^A^'i^k 

and  comfort  during  your  entire  life. 

Dr.  Graves 


Unequaled 


ToothPowder 

Sinooth  and  delightful.     Removes  tartar, 
prevents  decay,  makes  the  teeth  white. 

3  Ouoce  Metal  Bottle  2Sc     8  Ouace  Metal  Bottle  SOc 


''■>•'    SOLD  EVERYWHERE 
A  Trial  Bottle  FREE  on  Request 

Dr.  Graves  Tooth  Powder  Co.,  Chicago,  III. 
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Stallman*s  Dresser  Trunk 

'Easy  to  get  at  everything  without 
disturbing  anything.  No  fatigue 
In  packingand  unpacking.  Light, 
strong,  roomy  drawers.  Holds  as 
much  and  costs  no  more  than  a 
good  box  trunk.  Haud-rlveted ; 
strongest  trunk  made.  In  small 
room  serves  as  chiffonier.  CO  D. 
with  privilege  of  examination. 
2c.  stamp  for  Catalog. 
F.  A.STALIjMiN,  4  W.  Spring  St,  Coltunbus,  0. 


A    STOMACH    SPECIALIST 

solved  tho  i.robli'm.  "  The  N.-w  PhiloHophy  "  shon;s  n  real 
relief  for  Stomaeh  nnd  Intestinal  Troubles  and  Neunis- 
thenia.  The  book  is  free  to  sufferers.  Address,  with  stamps, 
A.  W.  SWINBURNE,  M.l).,  Sta.  H..  Marietta,  Ohio.  Dnr. 
ins  July  and  August  at  Hotel  Elwood,  Atlantic  C;ty,  JN.  J. 
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badly.  Finally  I  undertook  to  coach  Louise  Bugnet 
in  her  role.  She  was  to  play  "he  part  of  the  guiding 
angel,  and  she  could  not  mana^^  it  at  all.  She  was 
ten  years  old,  and  I  liked  her  very  much.  She  was  my 
special  friend.  "  How  silly  you  are  I  "  I  said  to  her. 
"  If  I  were  in  your  place  I  should  not  be  at  all  nervous. 
Listen !  this  is  how  I  should  say  it."  And  standing  in 
front  of  her  I  went  through  her  part,  and  she  then  re- 
peated it  much  better  after  me.  But  the  next  day,  at 
tho  final  rehearsal,  in  the  large  room  which  we  used  on 
holidays,  she  was  seized  with  such  a  trembling  fit  that 
she  could  not  utter  a  single  word.  We  were  all  there 
together,  and  Mother  Sainte-.\ppoline  was  drilling  us 
in  her  own  way.  She  imitated  Monseigneur  Sibour, 
who  was  to  be  present  at  the  performance,  and  she 
said,  "  When  he  does  like  this  you  must  all  clap,"  and 
wlien  she  clapped  her  long,  delicate  hands  together,  it 
sounded  as  tho  there  were  cotton-wool  between  them. 

I  should  have  enjoyed  all  this  immensely  if  I  had  not 
been  furious,  I  knew  all  the  roles  and  had  not  a 
single  word  to  say.  Most  of  the  girls  were  beaming 
with  pride ;  Louise  Bugnet  alone  was  crying  and  sob" 
bing.    I  thought  her  very  stupid. 

"  That  child  will  never  get  through  her  part,"  ex- 
claimed the  Mother  Superior. 

"  Oh,  no.  I  can't ;  I  am  sure  I  can't  1 "  sobbed  my 
])oor  little  friend. 

There  was  a  general  uproar,  and  all  at  once  I  felt  my 
childish  heart  leap  with  the  wildest  joy.  The  blood 
seemed  to  boil  m  my  veins,  and,  rushing  from  the 
platform,  I  jumped  on  to  a  form.  "  Mother  I  Mother ! " 
I  exclaimed,  "  I  know  the  role.  Would  you  like  me  to 
take  it  ? " 

Everybody  was  looking  at  me.  I  was  trembling, 
but  I  felt  quite  brave.  I  knew  the  part  and  was  sure 
of  myself. 

Mother  Sainte-Sophie,  the  superior  of  the  convent, 
an  adorable  creature  (one  of  the  happy  memories  of 
my  childhood),  answered:  "Well,  my  dear,  let  me 
hear  you." 

I  tossed  back  my  refractory  hair,  and,  bold  and  pant- 
ing, proceeded  to  recite  the  role  of  the  guiding  angel. 

"  There  !  "  I  exclaimed,  when  I  came  to  the  end. 

My  schoolfellows  laughed,  the  sisters  smiled,  but, 
very  much  encouraged,  I  mounted  on  to  the  little 
platform  and  the  rehearsal  commenced. 

■■  It  will  be  all  right,"  every  one  said,  and  I  felt  very 
proud,  but  still  I  was  afraid  lest  I  should  not  get 
through  well  enough. 

When  the  rehearsal  was  over  the  luncheon  bell  rang 
but  I  could  neither  eat  nor  drink :  I  felt  choked  and 
oppressed.  How  many  times  since  then  I  have  had 
this  same  sensation  of  physical  anguish  ! 

Mme.  Bernhardt  goes  on  to  describe  the  sensations 
•f  the  final  production  of  the  piece.     She  writes  : 

I  felt  paralyzed,  and  a  shudder  ran  through  me  from 
the  back  of  my  neck  to  my  feet.  I  fancy  that  I  missed 
the  right  moment  for  appearing  on  the  scene,  as  one 
of  the  girls  pushed  me  forward,  just  as  my  professor, 
Monsieur  M.  Provost,  had  to  do  some  years  later  when 
I  made  my  debut  in  "Iphigenia"  at  the  Comedie 
Frani;aise.  My  entrance  was  a  success,  for  I  had  a 
sudden  fit  of  self-assurance,  altho  I  was  really  half- 
delirious  w-ith  fright,  and  1  went  through  my  part  very 
well,  adding  whole  phrases  to  it.  I  scarcely  knew 
what  I  was  saying,  but  I  continued  nevertheless. 

When  the  piece  was  over  the  guiding  angel  was  sent 
for  by  Monseigneur.    I  was  perfectly  triumphant. 

"  What's  your  name,  my  child  ? "'  asked  Monseig- 
neur. 

■'  Sarah,"  I  replied. 

"  That  name  must  be  changed,"  he  said,  smiling.        ! 

"  Ves,"  answered  the  Superior,  "  her  father  wants  | 
her  to  be  baptized  and  to  be  called  Henriette ;    the 
ceremony  is  to  take  place  in  a  month." 

■■  Well,  Sarah  or  Henriette,"  said  Monseigneur, 
'■  liere  is  a  medal  that  j-ou  must  always  wear,  and  the 
next  time  I  come  here  you  must  recite  some  poetry, 
'  Esther's  Prayer,'  for  me." 

Monseigneur  then  kissed  me,  and  this  caused  some 
jealousy.  I  promised  him  that  I  would  learn 
"  Esther's  Prayer "  for  his  next  visit.  I  had  only  a 
vague  idea  of  what  he  meant  by  poetry.  I  knew  some 
fables,  but  was  not  aware  that  they  were  poetry.  I 
asked  to  have  something  to  learn  at  once  for  Monseig- 
neur, and  '•  Esther's  Prayer  "  was  given  to  me.  I  ok- 
gan  to  study  it  without  a  moment's  delay.  .4las!  I 
was  never  to  recite  it  to  him.  A  few  days  later,  one 
morning  after  prayers,  when  we  were  all  assembled  in 
the  chapel,  the  almoner,  who  was  deeply  moved,  told 
us  in  a  short  address  that  Monseigneur  Sibour  had 
just  been  assassinated. 
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IS  GUARANTEED 
TO  DRIVE  AWAY 


Buffalo  Bugs 
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Mosquitoes 

and  Black  Flies 

Each  Stick  Burns  an  Hour 
Full  box  sent  postpaid  for  50  ots. 

The  Culecide  Co.,1 70  Summer  St.,  Boston 
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An  adequate  Endowment  policy  in  the 
Equitable  is  a  bridge  on  which  you  can 
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Current  Events. 


Foreign. 
Russo-Japanese  War. 
May  23. — An  explosion  on  the  Russian  battle-ship 
O/r/ kills  ten  men  and  seriously  damages  the 
ship.  The  Chinese  in  Manchuria  are  reported 
to  be  well  armed  and  eager  to  rise  against  the 
Russians.  Tlie  -State  Department  at  Washinp- 
ton,  it  is  reported,  will  not  |  rotest  to  Russia 
against  the  planting  of  floating  mines  in  oj^en 
sea;  this  action  of  Russia  causes  much  criticism 
in  European  capitals. 

May  24. —  Russian  cavalry  attacks  Cieneral  Kuroki's 
advanced  lines,  northwest  of  I'eng-Wang-CIieng, 
driving  the  Japanese  back  in  many  i)laces  with 
heavy  loss.  The  Cossacks  recapture  and  de- 
stroy the  town  of  .Anjii,  in  Northern  Korea. 
Port  Arthur  is  again  bombarded. 

May  25.— General  Kuropatkin  reports  that  40.000 
Japanese  have  been  concentrated  at  Feng-Wang- 
Cheng,  and  that  small  detachments  are  moving 
slowly  on  Sio-\'en.  Cossacks  burn  a  royal 
mausoleum  and  desecrate  many  shrines  at  Ham- 
Heung,  Xoithern  Korea.  Widespread  popular 
disturbances  are  reported  to  be  occurring  in  the 
interior  of  Russia,  and  it  is  said  that  more  than 
600  Nihilists  have  been  hanged  in  Moscow  and 
other  cities  for  taking  part  in  uprisings. 

May  26. —  Kin-Chow  is  captured  by  the  Japanese 
after  desperate  fighting,  the  Japanese  driving 
the  Russians  to  Liushutu,  ancl  thence  to  a  point 
near  Port  Arthur :  the  losses  on  both  sides  are 
said  to  be  heavy.  General  Rennenkempf's  Cos- 
sacks are  said  to  have  got  in  the  rear  of  General 
Kuroki,  capturing  two  convoys  and  two  com- 
panies of  Japanese  troops,  and  cutting  the  tele- 
graph communication  with  Korea.  The  Japa- 
nese prize  court  at  Sascho  dismisses  all  appeals 
for  the  restitution  of  neutral  cargoes  seized  after 
the  outbreak  of  the  war. 

May  27.— I-'ollowing  up  his  victory  in  the  capture  of 
Kin-Chow,  General  Oku  drives  the  Russians 
from  their  supposedly  impregnable  position  on 
Nan-.Shan  Hill,  outside  of  Kin-Chow.  A  com- 
plete blockade  of  Port  Arthur  is  announced,  and 
also  that  iS.ooo  Japanese  troojjs.  with  heavy 
guns,  have  landed  at  Taku-Shan. 

May  28. —  Nan-Kwan-Ling  is  occupied  by  the  Japa- 
nese, and  the  Russian  force  at  San-cni-li-pao  is 
driven  southward.  The  Russians  evacuate  Dal- 
ny.  The  Japanese  general  staff  announces  that 
General  Oku's  losses  at  Kin-Chow  and  Nan- 
Chan  Hill  were  3.000  killed  and  wounded,  while 
the  Russian  casualties  were  said  to  be  more  than 
2,000. 

Other  Toreign  News. 

May  23.  — Prance  emphasizes  the  diplomatic  rupture 
oy  recalling  its  Minister  at  the  papal  court. 

May  24. — The  Bogota  Government  intimates  that  it 
does  not  care  to  receive  a  minister  from  the 
United  States,  loecause  of  the  bitterness  felt  by 
the  Colombians  against  this  country. 

May  26. — The  Tibetans  cut  the  communications  of 
Colonel  Vounghusband's  British  force  at  G>- 
antse. 

May  27.^ The  French  Chamber  of  Depmies  ap- 
proves the  Government's  action  recalling  the 
.Ambassador  to  the  \'atican.  but  refuses  to  end 
the  Concordat  at  present. 


Domestic. 


Political. 


May  25.— Ohio  Democrats  name  an  unpledged  dele- 
gation to  the  National  Convention  :  but  adopt 
the  unite  rule.  The  majority  of  the  delegates 
favor  Judge  Harmon.  The  Alabama  Demo- 
crate  state  conventien  does  not  instruct  its  dele- 
gates, but  a  majority  of  the  delegates  favor  Judge 
Parker ;  the  unit  rule  is  adopted. 

May  26.— The  delegates  elected  by  the  Maryland 
Democrats,  tho  uninstructed,  are  solidly  in  favor 
of  Senator  Gorman's  nomination  for  I'resident. 

May  27.— It  is  announced  that  experts  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  have  discovered  an  ant 
which  preys  on  the  boll  weevil,  in  tiuatemala, 
and  will  introduce  it  into  the  cotton-growing 
.States. 

May  28.  .Senator  Matthew  Stanley  Quay  dies  at 
Beaver,  Pa. 

The   Merchant   Marine    Commission,  named    by 

Yo^r  Idle  Money    C% 
SKo\ild  EaLrn  ^ 


Eislab.  over  10  Years 

No   Speculation 

Under  n.  V.  Banking 

Dspl.    Su|)ervision 


Htil  pt;i<-(.'  it  w  heri'  you  nre  sure  it 
will  tic  five  from  .'<i>*'OtilaCioii. 

The  Induntrlal  Savlnm  ii  Loan  <'o. 
Mill  111'  pli'iisi'd  lo  f  iiriiisli  full  infuiniu- 
iicMi  I■l■l^^^lJitlK  its  luftluxls.  Kntlinmd 
"1  till'  iniitit  iviiiBcrvHtiVf  nuthui  iticM 
UK  -n  invcsiMH-iits. 

We  will  |iBy  .'1  per  rent.  |ier  niiliuiil  on 
your  NHtliiicH.  I'iHruinifH  coiniiience  at 
orjcc  and  paid  fur  every  <lay  in  our 
ear'e.  .Subject  to  withdrawal  at  any 
time.     Write  to-day  for  particnlarH, 

AnHftK 81,700,000 

Surplus  and  Profits,       len.OciO 


I.SIirSTRIAL   SAVINCS  k  I.OA.V  CO., 
1139    MrottdwHV,    %pw   York, 


Accidental 
Discharge 
Impossible- 
True  only  if  it  is  an 


Thi 


IS  ISW 


h 


ry 


IyerJohnsoh 

The  positive  safety  device  is  the  exclusive  patent  of  tli( 

Revolver.    See  the  lever  between  the  hammer  and  the  fir...^  , ...^ 

lever  is  raised  only  when  tlie  trijiger  is  pulled,  receives  the  blow  of  the 

hammer  and  transmits  it  to  the  firing  pin.     That's  why  you  can  throw 

a  loaded  Iver  Johnson  against  a  stone  wall  without  fear — no  discharge 

can  possibly  follow,  as  the  hammer  never  touches  the  firing  pin.     An  Iver  Johnson 

never  fails  When   you   pull  the   trigger  and   never  "goes   off"   when   you   don't. 

Iver  Johnson  Safety  Automatic 

Price  :    Hammer,  $5.00  ;    Hammerless,  $6.00 

Iver  Johnsons  are  sold  by  dealers  the  -world  over,  or  direct  from  us  if  your  dealer  -won't  supply 

Please  send  for  descriptive  catalogue,  free  upo7i  request.    It  tells  all  about  it, 

IVER   JOHNSON'S    ARMS    AND   CYCLE  WORKS,  FITCHBURG.   MASS. 


THE  GAZETTE  POCKET 
SPELLER  AND  DEEINER 


'(Me  G.AZEfT& 

Pocket -Spbller 

AN  3 

DbfiMbr.  , 


£NGUSHmb  MEDICA  L 


This  unique 
■volume  is  a 
combined 
English  and 
Medical  Dic- 
tionary. 

COMPACT-  can 

be  carried  in  the 
vest  pocket. 

COMPLETE— all 

the  English  and 
Medical  words 
in  general  use. 

ACCURATE— 

the  spelling  and 
defining  are  ab- 
solutely c  o  r  - 
rect. 

NICELY  ISSUED 

—  good  paper, 
le^ble  type 
with  flexiblfe 
leather  binding. 

PRICE 

SO  CENTS  /.      ,    ^u 

One>fourth  size. 

SeJid  for  specimeT-  pages,  particulars,  etc. 

THE    GAZETTE    PUBLISHING    CO., 
35  West  42nd  St.,  New  York. 


Carter's  Ink 


What  Is    Daus'    Tip-Top? 

J.  a<)  I'KCVEtliat  Daus"-Tip-Top"l3 
|\  tlul-e^t  and  simplest  device  for  making 
lOOcoiiifsfiom  pen-written  and  50 
copifsfrointypewrittenorif^inal, 
we  will  ship  C()mj>lete  duplicator, 
cap  size,  -without  deposit,  oa 
ten  (10)  dnya'  trial. 


ij)<myw^.^^ 


Price $7.50  less  trade  Ac  ««* 
\disiount  of  SoHi^j  or  «t>0  llcfc 
THE  FELIX  F.  DATS  DlPiaCATOU  CO. 
DauB  Buildingr,  111  John  St.,  Ne-«v  York  City. 


TRADING  STAMPS  FREE 


To  introduce  my 


•Life 


ten  trjulin^r  stuuips  fvvv 
lK)(>k    fiititifd    "Wonmii 


to  fiu'li  person  who  .sends  25c.  for 
Secnt   Powers."      Sent    postpaid 


I'lacli  trading  stamp  en  itiea  liolder  to  niiotlicr  ffio.  bool;  free, 
for  2c.  stamp.    Send  to-day  to  E.  Loomis,  Inwood.  N.  Y.  City. 


RUNNING  WATER  >::...  COUNTRY  HOME 


RIFE 


HYDRAULIC 
ENGINES 


Operated   nntomBticnily  by  the 
powiT  of   any  l)r(>ok   or  sprinK. 
will    ili'iivir  a    <'«»ii.s(siiil    (low  in  >our 
house  any  distance  or  height.     Ntt  cost 
of  maint<'nanci'.  no  attention.     We  make  a  specialty  of  <'(iuip- 
'1  iiinK  country  pIneeH  with  comiilete  water-works  systems.  extendinK  to  StHl)l<>.  Green- 
iioiisi'.  Lawn,  (iarden.  Fountain,  etc.    Catalog  and  Guaranteed  Estimate  Free. 

RIFE  PUMP  CO.,  126-'  Liberty  St..  NEW  YORK 


Readers  of  The  Litebart  Diokst  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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Congress  to  devise  legislation  for  the  restoration 
of  American  shipping,  begins  its  sessions  in  Bal- 
timore. 
May  2g.— The  President  warmly  praises  the  bravery 
of  the  officers  and  men  of  tlie  battle-ship  Missouri 
on  the  occasion  of  the  recent  accident ;  a  medal 
of  honor  is  awarded  to  Monssen. 

Other  Domestic  News. 

May  23.— It  is  reported  that  fifty-three  Filipinos  were 
massa:red  by  Moros  in  Mindanao  on  May  12. 

May  24. -The  Post-office  Department  announces  a 
crusade  against  patent-medicine  manufacturers 
who  deceive  the  public  in  their  advertisements 
and  circulars. 

May  25. -James  X.  TjTier  and  Harrison  J.  Barrett 
are  acquitted  of  charges  of  conspiracy  m  connec- 
tion with  their  former  duties  as  law  officers  of 
tlie  Post-office  Department  by  the  District  of 
Columbia  Supreme  Court. 

W.  H.  Truesdale.  president  of  the  Delaware, 
Lackawanna  and  Western  Railroad  Company, 
testifies  before  the  Interstate  Commission  in 
New  York,  stating  that  there  is  no  agreement 
between  the  roads  to  fix  prices. 


CHESS. 

[All  communications  for  this  Department  should  be 

addressed:  ■'  Chess-Editor,  Literary 

Digest."] 

THE     ST.     LOUIS     PROBLEM- 
TOURNEY. 

SET  NO.  I. 
Motto:    "A  Wreath  of  Nuts." 

Problem  936. 

Black— Thirteen  Pieces. 


A. 


m,      mm.     ii^ 


^ 


w^/,  t5fej ,  .s^      ^B      '7^ 


&  '/-^0  X   mm  X 


■'WA       ^M  ^ 


Wliite — Nine  Pieces. 
552;    2p2pip:    2Bb3 
3  S  k  P  b  1 ;  8 ;  3  P  I  P  ri :  3  r  s  Q  2. 
White  mates  in  two  moves. 


2  p  P  B  p  I  p  ; 


B. 


Problem  937. 

Black — Seven  Pieces. 


White — Seven  Pieces, 
s  5  b  1 ;  4  K  2  p ;  S :  I  P  5  Q  .  S  I  k  2  P  2 :  p  6  p ;  7  P : 
1  R  4  s  I. 
White  mates  in  three  moves. 

930.00  TO  COLORADO  AND  RETURN, 

From  Chicago  daily,  beginning  June  ist,  via  the  Chicago 
Union  Pacific  and  Northwestern  Line.  Correspondingly 
low  rates  from  all  points.  Two  fast  trains  daily  over  the 
only  double  track  railway  between  Chicago  and  the 
Missouri  River.  The  Colorado  Special,  one  night  from 
Chicago  to  Denver,  two  nights  en  route  from  the  Atlantic 
.seabord.  All  agents  sell  tickets  \-ia  this  line.  Send  4  cts. 
in  stamps  for  booklet  on  Colorado,  containing  full  informa- 
tion, maps,  hotel  lists,  etc.  W.  B.  Kniskern,  P.  T.  M., 
C.  &  N.  W.  Ry..  Chicago,  111. 


applied  on  an  old  leaky  shingle,  tin  or  felt  roof  will  make  it  absolutely 
waterproof.  Stops  the  rusting  process  in  tin  or  iron,  and  stops  warping 
or  rotting  of  shingles.    Will  add  ten  years  to  the  life  of  a  new  or  old  roof. 

^  ROOF  LEAK  is  the  most  durable  sun  or  winter  proof  paint  or  coat- 
ing possible  to  make.  Does  not  crack  in  winter  or  soften  in  summer. 
Easily  applied.     Imparts  no  taste  to  water. 

q  ROOF  LEAK  SHINGLE  DIP  renders  the  wood  absolutely  weath- 
erproof, and  when  the  shingles  are  nailed  on  the  roof  they  become  ce- 
mented together  so  tightly  that  warping,  which  causes  cracked  shingles 
and  loose  nails,  is  positively  prevented. 

^  ROOF  LEAK  is  shipped  in  the  heavy  liquid  cement  form,  and  is  ap- 
plied as  received  on  worn  and  leaky  surfaces.  It  is  reduced  with  one 
quart  of  boiled  linseed-oil  to  each  gallon  if  used  as  a  durable  paint  on 
surfaces  in  good  condition.     Shingle  Dip  is  shipped  ready  for  dipping. 

q  ROOF  LEAK  COATING  AND  ROOF  LEAK  SHINGLE  DIP 
are  made  in  Black,  Maroon  and  Dark  Green.  Five  gallons  up  to  any 
quantity  75c.  per  gallon,  freight  paid  east  of  Denver.  Returnable  at  our 
expense  if  not  approved. 

^  ROOF  LEAK  is  sold  by  up-to-date  paint  and  hardware  dealers. 
Those  who  try  to  sell  you  something  else  are  not  doing  you  justice,  be- 
cause "  there  is  nothing  else  like   ROOF   LEAK." 

%  Liquid  samples,  together  with  an  interesting  booklet  showing  its  va- 
rious uses,  will  be  sent  on  request,  or  to  enable  you  to  give  it  a  practical 
test,  we  will  send  you  for  $1  lOO,  delivered  free  to  your  door,  one  gallon, 
which  is  sufficient  for  cementing  100  square  feet  of  leaky  surface,  or 
painting  200  square  feet.  One  gallon  of  Shingle  Dip  covers  about  400 
square  feet  shingles  both  sides. 

EllinTT      IfJIDIIICU      AA  l^o  Fulton  St.,  CHICAGO 

LLIUII       lAKIllOn      uUlf      367  Pearl  St.,   Nt:W  YORK 

Manufacturers  of  Fine  Varnishes  and   Inventors  of 


-^^%im^^ 


BEAUTIFUL  LAWNS 

Are   the   pride  of  the  home ;   why 

disfigure  with  ugly  clothes  posts. 

Hill's  Lawn  Qothes  Dryers 

hold  1  00  to  1  50  feet  of  line, 
take  small  space  aud  quickly 
removed  when  not  in  use.  Make 
a  neat  and  tasty  appearance, 
last  a  life-time. 

More  than  a  million  people  use  them. 
No  traveling   in  wet  grass.     No 

snow  to  shovel.     The  line  comes  to 

you.     Also 
Balcony  and  Roof  Clothes  Dryers. 

HILL.    DRYEIR    CO. 

WORCESTER.  MASS. 

Write  for  Cat.  6 


^kM!U&:  w^^ 


f  FOOD  THAT  6URED 
RO6KBFBLLBR0 

AND   OTHERS  WHEN  ALL  ; 
OTHER.  METHODS  HAD  FAILED 


A  NATURAL 

UNCOOKED  FOOD 

READY  TO  EAT 

Made    From   WHOLE     WHEAT    Blended 
With  FRUIT  and   NUTS. 

NATURE'S    IDEAL  FOOD. 

Cures  ()t,stinale  ^lonla^■h  troubles  by  triviii^ 
(the  over-worked  dijjresiive  orKans  a  lux- 
urinus  I  est.  Pleasaut,  palatable,  sat  sfylnif.  eeon- 
umicul.  A  food  tor  every  member  of  the  family. 

A  NATURAL  LAXATIVE. 
Masckbated  Whkat  neverfailsto  cureConstipa- 
tion      Cleanses  the  system.     Purities  the  breath 
lirijjhteiis  the  eyes.  Clears  the  complexion. 

HARMONIZES  THE  HUMAN  SYSTEM. 
Hestoiini;  normal  weight,  a  painof  411bii.  in  a  thin 
person  and  loss  of  83  lbs.  in  a  fleshy  person  Is 
voueluHl  for.  Increases  grrovrth  of  stunted  children. 
Numerous  testimonials  to  prove  every  claim  made. 
Write  for  convincintf  proofs.  SIas<eratei>  ^  heat 
is  jruarantipd  to  1  enetit  any  alllnK'  person  or 
money  refunded.  Refer  to  any  Kansas  City  b.inlc. 
I'utupine  lb.  cloth  sacks,  enough  for  30  days. 
Pri<  ,-,  irepaid.ll  east  Rocky  Mountalns.Sl-.'iOwes:, 
Din  ctlons  for  raw  food  diet,  etc.,  with  each  sack, 
BYRON  TYLER.  TOS  RldleBldc  Kanea*  CIty.Mo. 


FOR      , 


1/^  ■     I  D  O  Write  for  Price-List. 

IV  IL  I  r^  O     H.  H.  Ballard.  31?:  PIttsfleld,  Mass 
Readers  of  Thb  Litbrart  Digest  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertlsere 


E»rn  big  monir  writing  new.«|)«p<-r 
end  magatioe  articles.  We  train  bj 
mall  to  do  ever  V  branch  of  this  work. 
S.Mi'1  for  'Thf  Mow  of  I(.  ■  trvt. 
Hprasu*.  <'nrr.  Srhool  of  JoarDBllaB, 
203   BaJftHf  Bldit..l>f(rol>.  Blch. 
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Cure  Your  Face 

We  k-noic  that  we  have  the  best  razor  in  the 
world.    Not  because  it  13  an  absolutely  safe 
razor,  but  because  it  is  the  first  and  only      , 
razor   that    permits   the   correct   sliding       // 
stroke  on  any  partof  theface  ;  that  will      // 
smoothly  shave  the  toughest  beani  I  rom 
the  tenderest  skin  without  the  slightest       f 
pull  or  irritation.  ./ 

The  Curley        / 

IDEAL  rr  / 


r 


xs  unconditionally  enaranteed.  Shave  with 
it  once,  twice  or  a  dozen  times.  If  not  per- 
fectly satisfied— If  it  is  not  the  best  razor 
you  ever  used,  return  it  within  30  days.  We 
will  refund  the  price  and  destroy  the  razor. 
Price  ^2.00  postpaid.  Extra  blades  (inter-  < 
changeable)  75  cents  each. 

Sold  by  responsible  dealers. 

Keference  by  permission  to 

F.  MARIO.V  CRAWFORD, 

Hen'  Vork  and  $$orrento,  Ituly. 

AK.FRKD  H.\RMSWORTH.  London. 

CARDI.\AI.  SATOLLI,  Rome. 

Booklet  No.  10  containing  instructions  on 
shaving,  free. 
CURLEV  &  BROTHER.  6  Warren  St.,  New  York 
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Me  TAItCS  1 
HARD   WORK  OUT  OT 
WASHING  ANO  CLCANmG 


Problem  938. 

Black— Six  Pieces. 


-woivt  evor\  over  tire 
delicale  woirvjovto  dii 
ordifvary  K-a.,sK  if  sUc 
\jses  PE.\RLINE  in. 

peaplirve*^ 
Way 

DoivJ  stick  to  Cei\t" 
ies  old  methods.  Ii 
it  tinve  sometKiiyft  -^ 
doive  to  ni&ke  w&sMr>^  & 

WonvaKsWork 


TYPEWRITERS 

I         II         ^^B  Lon' prl<-ciii  will  surprlHc  you 

All  standard  inakes  for  sale.     Shii)p('d  for  trial.     Immense 
stock.    Title  to  each  guaranteed.     Catalog  free. 

KL,I  U.  KLURKUCiK,  -.!»  S.  Uroad  St.,  Plilln.,  Pu. 

^T^  A  ^'T'pjpj  Teachers,  clerRymen,  and  other  edu- 
""^  /»l^  I  l-<L'  cated  men  of  business  ability' to  rep- 
resent U.S}    weekly  salary  or  guarantee  paid.      Give   age, 
qualifications,  references.    Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  New  York. 


Come  Here! 

and  body.     Your  phvsicJiiTi   will   sitrrec.     IJookicl   free. 
STKUBK.'V    NA.MTARIU.VI,  HoruellHVllle,  \.  V. 


When  in  .search 
(if  health  anil 
rest    fcr    iiiiiid 
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White— Nine  Pieces. 

2K5;  6pi:  2P3S1;  2Pk2pi;  3pipPi: 
Q  R  6 ;  P  I  P  2  B  2  ;  8. 

White  mates  in  three  moves. 


D. 


Problem  939. 

B4ack— .Six  Pieces. 


mm 

w " 


1^  .,^  W 


|UMUuCreatEnerllsh  Remedy 

BLAIR'S   PILLS 

I  Safe,  Sure,  Effective.    50c.  &  $1. 
Ditri;«;iwTw,  or  224  wiiium  st.,  n.  y. 


W^hite— Ekven  Pieces. 

7S;  bspBn;  QiPk3s;  iRiSirPi:  3B4; 
2P2P2;  8;  K7. 

White  mates  in  four  moves. 

Mr.  X.  Hawkins,  who  has  charg«  ot  the  Preblem- 
Tourney  of  the  Seventh  American  Chess-Congress, 
offers  si,\  months' subscription  to  Checkmate  for  the 
best  solution  of  this  set. 

Solution  of  Problems 
No.  930.    Key-move :  Q—  K  7. 
No.  931. 
Q— Kt6 


R— Kt 
BxR 


Kt— ©  6»!  mate 


Kt-B  3 


R-K  B3 


B-B3 


R 

»Q 

Kt 

.\  Pch 

Kx  P 

P- 

-Kt  3,  ch 

K- 

-B6 

Q 

xRP 

B- 

-Kt4 

Q— Kt  6,  mate 


3-    — 


Q  X  R  P,  mate 


Q — R  2,  mate 


Kt— Q  6,  mate 


B— R5 

Other  variations  depend  on  those  given. 

Solved  by  M.  W.  H.,  University  of  Virginia;  the 
Rev.  1.  W.  B.,  Bethlehem,  Pa.;  M.  Marble,  Worce.s- 
ter,  Mass.;  the  Rev.  G.  Dobbs,  New  Orleans;  F.  S. 
Ferguson,  Birmingham,  Ala.;  H.  W.  Barry,  Boston; 
A.  C.  White,  New  York  City;  F.  Gamage,  Westboro, 
Mass.;  Dr.  J.  H.  S.,  Geneva,  N.  Y.;  C.  B.  E.,  Youngs- 
town,  N.  Y.;  R.  O'C,  .San  Francisco;  W.  Runk, 
Highland  Falls,  N.  Y.;  O.  C.  Pitkin,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.; 
C.  N.  F.,  Rome,  Ga.;  W.  G.  Hosea,  Cincinnati;  E.  N. 

MANAGER   WANTED 
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The  Rational  Vehicles  of  Health  and  Pleasure 


Bicyclcsl 

I  Equipped  with  I 

I     Two-Speed  Gear    | 

! 

I 
I 

s 

I  To  learn  all  about  modern  bicycles,  get  cata- 
J  logues  free  from  our  10,000  dealers,  or  send 
I    stamp  for  any  one  of  them. 


I 

f 
I 

S 

I 

s 

I 

I  Pope  Manufacturing  Co.  i 

1    Eastern  Department     Western  Department    i 
T  Hartford,  Conn.  Chicago.  111.  T 


Coaster  Brake 


The  return  of  bicycling  finds  our  American 
roads  greatly  improved  and  the  bicycle  itself  per- 
fected   in  design  and  construction  and  equipped 
-    with  new  and  marvelous  devices. 


■Columbia"  "Cleveland" 
'Tribune"      "Crawford" 


•Rambler" 
"Crescent" 


'Monarch" 
"Imperial" 


\  You  See  Them  Everywhere  1 


The  only  dog 


proof  lid. 


For  Garbage 

open  cans  are  unsanitary — offensive. 

Witt*s  Corrugated  Can 

has  close-fitting  lid,  shuts  ia  all  odor.  Impossible 
for  dogs  to  scatter  contents.  Made  of  steel,  galva- 
nized. Will  outwear  two  of  any  other  can.  See 
that  "  Witt's  Corrugated  Can  "  is  stamped  in  the 
lid.  Get  "  Haiti's  Pail "  for  carrying  garbage. 
jiik  your  dealer,  if  he  ham''  it,  write  ui. 

The  Witt  Cornice  Co.,  Dept  K.Cincinnati,  O. 


fe:;^' 


U^^. 


HARTSHORN 
SHADE    ROLLERS 

Bear  tlie  script  name  of  Stewart 
Hartshorn  ou  label. 

Wood  Rollers .    Tin  Rollers. 


t/O    UUAnAN  I  ttU      Aiinulticit  issued  at  agfeSO, 

Htagc  6'J,  Ten  I'er  C'eiil.    Tiix  e-venipt.  Sales  iu  1903,  Ten 

Ulllluii  Oolliir*.    J.  A.  (>teulv>  115  B'dwiiy,  New  York.. 


At  th<>  Nniiio  pricp  nit  etIiorH  coiitiilii  so  inuch 
K«lcl  iiM  lli<-  Hi-fiiK'iitz  I'liilfil  tolliir  Hill  I  oil. 

KiinIIj'  liiilloiifil.  (•iinII>  iiulinl  IoiiimI.  StH>N  Itiit- 
toiK-il.  Ilooklfl  lor  puNtal  KlviiiK  liiucli  lul'orina- 
ttoii.     Kreiiioulz  A.  Co.,  C3  Chestnut  St.,  Newark,  N.  J. 


■••w  FFIfPB  Prompt  relief.  Cause  removed.. 
liHT  i  tw  tK  f^y^Pt""'*  never  return.  A  com- 
"^  ■  ■  r„V  pleto  and  permanent  eonstitu- 
AKD     A  C  Til  M  A    tionul  remedy,     tiook  il>K  Free. 

Hw  I  nillH        Write  at  once  tor  Uiu  b(K>k  tO' 
P.  HAROLD  HAVES,  Buffalo,  N.  Y> 
Beadera  of  The  LrnousY  Diokst  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertisers. 


Large  Real  Kstite  Company  having  an  international 
business  wants  manager  for  branch  office.  References  and 
small  cash  investment  required.  Position  worth  from 
$3,500  to  55,000  per  year.  Address,  Wm.  H.  Beaver,  Sec- 
retary, 7824  Adams  Kxpress  Bldg.,  Chicago,  111. 
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SOUTHERN 
MUTUAL 

INVESTMENt 
C0MR4Nli 

.  OF'-  •    ^ 

LEXINGTON.  KENTUCKY. 

A.SMITM  BOWMAN  SEC.ij GEMLMCR. 


USE  YOUR  REASON 

When  investing  your  money.  Keep  a  level 
head,  investigate,  and  weigh  the  evidence, 
to  decide  where  you  can  get  the  greatest 
returns  on  your  investment,  combined  with 
absolute  safety  to  your  principal.  The 
Southern  Mutual  Investment  Com- 
pany, of  Lexington.  Ky..  states  tliat  prob- 
ably no  other  mstitution  in  the  United 
States,  of  equal  standing,  will  pay  such 

Large  Profits 
To  Investors 

as  are  realized  on  its  bonds.  Tiiis  state- 
ment we  are  prepared  to  prove  to  the  full 
satisfaction  of  any  rational  person.  All  we 
ask  is  an  opportunity  to  lay  the  facts  before 
you.  Investigation  freely  invited.  Con- 
sult the  Commercial  Agencies  as  to  our 
standing  and  responsibility.  Investments 
of  as  little  as  $2.25  a  month  accepted,  and 
any  larger  amount. 


A  FEW  CONVINCING  FACTS. 

TEN  YEARS  IN  ACTIVE  OPERATION. 
UNDER     THE     SUPERVISION     OF 

STATE  AUTHORITIES. 
AMONG  OUR  THOUSANDS  OF  INVES- 

TORS    ARE    REPRESENTATIVE 

AND   SUBSTANTIAL  MEN   IN 

EVERY  COMMUNITY. 
$2,400,000.00  PAID  INVESTORS  AND 

HELD  FOR  THEIR  BENEFIT. 

$100,000.00   DEPOSITED     WITH 
TREASURER  OF  KENTUCKY. 


We  can  use  Agents. 

A  Post  card  secures  full  information. 
Address  Dept.  2. 

S.  M.  I.  CO.  BLOCK. 


NAIL  CLIPPER 


When  vou  have  once  used  this  lit- 
tle ••  Gem  ■'  it  becomes  indispen- 
sable. Try  it  and  see.  Clips, 
Cleans,  Files  and  Removes 
Hangnail  s.  By  mail,  25c. 
Sterling  Silver  Handle,  *i.oo. 

Send    tiro    cent    utamjt    for  1 
«  Care  of  the  yuila." 


THE  H.  C.  COOK,  CO. 


17  Main  St.,  Ansonia,  Ct. 


:fl 


PAGE'S  MUGIL&GE. 

No  pjmming  to  clog  neck  of  bottle  — No 
sediment— will  not  spoU  nor  discolor  tlie 
finest  papers.  Full  2-o/..  botlle.  5c.  (by 
luall,  loo  also  half  pints,  piius  .V-  qis. 

Russia  Cement  Co.S,SM*-^f 


LEPAGE'S  PHOTO  PASTE  and 

LEPAGE'S  GLUE 


K.,  Harrisburg,  Pa.;  E.  A.  C,  Kinderhook,  N.  V.;  O. 
Wiirzburg,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.;  R.  H.  Renshaw, 
University  of  Virginia;  B.  Alten.  ElyTia,  O.;  H.  P. 
Brunner,  University  of  Pennsylvania;  Dr.  O.  H. 
Thiele,  Cassville,  Mo.;  H.  A.  Smith,  Dayton,  O.; 
Lyndon,  Athens,  Ga.;  L.  Goldmark,  Paterson,  N.  J.; 
L.  P.  Worl,  Birmingham,  Ala.;  F.  H.  Seamon,  E.  M., 
El  Paso,  Tex. 

930:  "Twenty-three,"  Philadelphia;  the  Rev.  J.  G. 
Law,  Walhalla,  S.  C;  J.  H.  Cravens,  Kansas  City, 
Mo.;  J.  F.  Court,  New  York  City;  J.  G.  Overholser, 
Anamoose,  N.  D.;  W.  N.  Woodbury,  Yale  University ; 
M.  Alniy.  Chicago;  J.  B.  W..  West  Seneca,  N.  V.; 
Dr.  W.  C.  Clemo,  Ironwood,  Mich.;  Z.  G.  Detroit ;  J. 
^L  Wantz,  Blanchester,  O.;  W.  T.  Moore,  Anthony, 
Tex.:  A.  Hodges,  Newton  Center,  Mass.;  ^L  A.  Les-  j 
ser,  New  York  City;  W.  F.  Kern,  Philadelphia;  E. 
A.  Kusel.  Oroville,  Cal.;  J.  E.  Wharton,  Sherman, 
Tex.;  J.  B   Hornung,  Detroit. 

Comments  (930):  "All  right  "—M.  M.;  "  Numerous 
good  variations  " — G.  D.;  "  One  of  the  finest  speci- 
mens of  Q-sacrifice  I  have  seen  " — F.  S.  F.;  "  A  novel 
and  strenuous  situation" — J.  H.  S.;  "  Brilliant"— J. 
G.  L.:  "Ingenious  and  delightful"— J.  H.  C;  "  A  fic- 
tion in  Chess  ;  interesting  if  not  practical"— J.  F.  C; 
"  Looks  surprising" — J.  G.  O. 

931:  "Good" — M.  M.;  "  The  duals  almost  win  it" 
-  G.  D.;  "  Vou  have  rarely  published  a  superior  com- 
position "— F.  S.  F.;  "  A  masterly  and  most  entertain- 
ing work  "— W.  R. 

Many  solvers  sent  R— Kt  3  as  Key-move  of  931. 

This  will  not  do,  as  Black  plays  i and  White 

B— B3 
can  not  force  mate  in  two  moves. 

In  addition  to  those  reported,  R.  G.  EyTich.  New 
Orleans,  got  924,  926 ;  L.  P.  W.,  929. 

Games  from  the  Cambridge  Springs 
Tourney. 

A  Lesson  by  Marshall. 

In  the  hands  of  Frank  Marshall  old  moves  are  made 
new  with  fresh  genius,  and  variations  that  have  been 
slumbering  long  in  the  books  are  alive  and  doing. 
The  latest  instance  of  this  was  in  the  ninth  Cambridge 
Springs  round,  when  Marshall  struck  out  with  the 
Counter  Gambit  to  the  Ruy  Lopez  against  the  worthy 
Hodges.  The  latter  played  close  to  base,  traded  off 
and  maneuvred  for  a  Draw,  but  Marshall  enlarged  a 
slight  advantage  into  a  win.  .\  fine  example  of  a  good 
player  outweighted  by  a  better  one. 


HODGES. 

ir/ittf. 

1  P— K  4 

2  K  Kt-B  3 

3  B-Kt  5 

4  I  )-K  2(b) 

5  P  X  P  (c) 

6  p-y  3  .  . 

7  P  X  p 

8  B— K  Kt  5 
o  Q  Kt— Q  2 

loKt  — R  4 

11  l^— B  4 

12  KtxKP(d) 

13  Kt— Q  2 

14  P-K  B  3(e) 

1 5  P  X  1! 

.6  K  Kt— B  3 
17  B  X  Kt 
i8  P-B  3 


MARSHALL. 
Black. 
P-K  4 

Q  Kt— B  3 
P-K  B  4  (a) 
Kt— B  3 
P-K  s 

P-U4 
Px  P 
B  X  P 
B-K2 
B-Kt5 

O-Q3 
Q-Kt  5  ch 
Castles  Q  R 
P— K  R3 
Px  1! 
Ktx  P 
Px  B 


HODGES. 

;/  'kite. 

19  Kt  x  Q 

20  P— Kt  4 

21  K — B  sq 

22  Q  Kt— Q  2 

23  Kt— Kt  3 

24  P-K  R  3 

25  K— K2 

26  K— Q  3 

27  Kt  X  P 

28  K— B  2 

29  Kt— Q  2 

30  Q  R-Q  sq 

31  K-Q  3 

32  R  X  Kt 

33  K  Kt-K  4 

34  R-K  B  sq 

35  K-B  2 


M.\RSHALL. 

Black. 
B-B  4 
K  R-K  sq  ch 
R— K  5 
R-KBs 
li— Kt  3 
Kt— K  6  ch 
K— Ksq 
Kt  X  Kt  P 
R— K  6ch 
R-B  7  ch 
R  (K  6)— K  7 

(f) 
Kt-K  6  ch 
Kt  X  R 
R-K  4 
R— R7 
R-Q  4  ch 


6  wins. 


(a)  This  defense  to  the  Ruy  Lopez  is  considered  by 
theorists  hazardous  and  bad,  but  Frank  Marshall 
loves  to  go  against  the  dicta  of  the  wiseacres.  Half 
the  pleasure  of  his  game  is  gone  unless  he  wins 
through  ■•  unsound"  play. 

(Ij,  P— Q  3  is  the  book-move,  but  Hodges  knew  that 
had  been  "  tried." 

(c)  Q  Kt— B  3  has  more  body  to  it,  but  White  thinks 
he  sees  safety  in  a  little  hinky-dink  change-off. 

(d)  Seizes  Pawn  to,  if  possible,  square  up  game. 

lei  The  man  with  the  under  position  generally  has 
to  make  odd  moves  to  keep  his  seat  in  the  saddle,  but 


'km 


THE  PRESIDENT  of  one  of  the  largest 
corporations  in  the  world  has  purchased 
from  me  within  two  years,  over  si.x 
thousand  cigars. 

This  man  at  seventeen  was  an  officer  in  Ihe 
United  States  Navy — at  sixty,  I  repeat,  is  Presi- 
dent of  one  of  the  largest  corporations  in  the 
world.  The  intervening  steps  were  made  un- 
aided. The  same  discriminating  judgment  that 
took  him  from  the  forecastle 
to  the  quarter-deck,  from  the 
office  clerk's  desk  to  the  presi- 
dent's chair,  prompts  him  to 
buy  cigars  from  me  at  S5.00 
per  hundred,  because  he  knows 
that  he  is  getting  a  better  cigar 
than  he  has  heietofore  bought 
for  ten  cents  each. 

My  cigars  are  good — better 
than  cigars  that  are  usually 
retailed  at  double  the  money. 
I  make  them  just  as  good  as  I 
know  how,  make  them  honest- 
ly, add  a  fair  piofit,  tell  my 
customers  exactly  of  what  they 
are  made,  and  take  them  back 
from  any  who  are  disappointed. 

I  use  good  tobacco,  I  do  not 
flavor  or  doctor  it  in  any  way; 
my  factory  is  clean,  and  is  open 
to  my  customers  and  friends. 

It  is  a  fact  that  over  two- 
thirds  of  all  who  buy,  order 
again  and  again. 

My  customers  are  merchants, 
manufacturers,  bankers,  more 
of  the  latter  in  proportion  than 
any  other  class  of  business 
men.  In  other  words,  my  cus- 
tomers are  men  with  bank  ac- 
counts, who  would  not  smoke 
my  cigars  unless  they  had  the 
quality — no  matter  what  the 
price. 

MY  GUARANTEE  IS:— 
that  the  filler  of  these  cigars  is 
clear,  clean,  long  Havana — no 
shorts  or  sweepings.  The 
wrappers  are  genuine  .Sumatra. 
This  guarantee  has  been  at- 
tached to  every  box  of  these 
cigars  that  I  have  ever  sold. 

MY  OFFER  IS:— I  will, 
upon  request,  send  one  hun- 
dred Shivers'  Panetela  Cigars 
on  approval  to  a  reader  of  The 
Literary  Digest  express  pre- 
paid. He  may  smoke  ten  of 
the  cigars  and  return  the  re- 
maining ninety  at  my  e.xpense  if  he  is  not  pleased 
— and  no  charge.  If  he  keeps  the  cigars  he 
agrees  to  remit  the  price,  §5  00,  within  ten  days. 

I  would  not  dare  to  make  this  offer  if  my 
statements  were  not  absolutely  true.  I  risk  one- 
tenth  of  all  the  cigars  I  sell — and  more,  when  un- 
worthy people  take  advantage  of  me — as  well  as 
the  cost  of  expressage.  Wouldn't  I  be  a  dolt 
to  send  out  cigars  that  would  not  stand  the  test  ? 

In  ordering,  please  use  business  letter-head 
or  enclose  business  card;  also  state  whether 
strong,  medium,  or  mild  cigars  are  desired. 

HER15ERT  D.  SHIVERS 
906  Filbert  Street  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Shivers' 
Panetelas 

EXACT  SIZE 
EXACT  SHAPE 


E  An  I  s? 


BIKE  A I 


paced    (tiscussion     bv    n 
Powers.     Fh.n..    of    " 
problems— cli'tbinf;.    p 
A5ons,  l>a(re^*^t  "^l*-"-     Sent 
osl   of    wrappltifT   and 
iiiailinc~15c.  (coin  or  otamps) 

OF  IMVERSITY  TRAVEL,  SOS  riftrrndon  St 


TfiAVa 


BotIob. 


should 


used    daily   U 


Sold  Only  in  m  TtUow  Box— for  your  protection.    Curml  huiHIe  and  face  to  fit  the 
mouth.    Bristles  in  irregular  tuft!.— elMsi  betWMB  the  tcetll.    Hole  in  handle  and  hook 
\  to  hold  it.      This  means  much  to  cl.-anly  persons— the  only  ones  who  like  our  brush. 
Send  for  our  fret  booklet,  "  Tooth  Truth*.' 


IM  TME 


value   your   health. 


TO.  CO..  M  Plat  St..  FlOTMic*.  VtiU,^^ 


Adults'  3SC.  Youths'  3SC  Children's  ajc.   By  mall  or  at  dealers'.        FLOKENCE  WTO.  CO.,   I4  Pla*  St.,  FlortBCt, 

Readers  of  Thk  LaTBRARV  Diokst  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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Marshall  has  apt  reply,  which  keeps  position  open  for 
his  advantage, 
(f)  The  cnisher. 

— Introduction  and  Notes  by  Reichhelm. 


Janowski's  Superb  Chess. 


JANOWSKI. 

VVhitt. 

IP-Q4 

2  K  Kt-B  3 

3  P-Q  B  4 

4  Q  Kt-B  3 

5P-k;3 

6B~Q3 

7  Kt— K  s 

8  B  X  Kt 

9  P— K  B  4 
10  B— Q  2 

i.Q-Rs 

12  P— K  Kt  4 

13  R-K  Kt  sq 

14  P— Kt  3 

15  P-Q  K  4 
i6Px  P 

17  R-Kt  3 


PILLSBURV. 

White. 

1  P-Q  4 

2  P-Q  B  4 

3  Kt-Q  v.  3 

4  B— Kts 

5P-K3 

6  Kt-B  3 

7  B-Q  3 

8  P  X  P 

9  Kt-K  5 
10P-B4 

11  BxB 

12  B  X  Kt 

13  Castles 

14  Q-Kt  3  ch 

15  Q  R— B  sq 

16  K  R— g  sq 

17  Kt-Kt  5 

18  Q— R  4 

19  Kt— R  7 

20  Kt(R7)-B6 

21  P— Q  Kt  3 

22  Q-Kt  5 

23  Q— K  2 


NAPIER. 

Black. 

P-Q  4 
K  Kt-B  3 
P-K3 

P-Q  B3 
Kt-K  5 
P— K  B  4 

Q-B3 
Q  P  X  B 
B-Q  3 
Castles 
Kt-Q  2 
Q —K  2 
Kt— Kt3 
P-QR4 
Kt-Q  2 
Px  P 
Kt-B  3 


JANOWSKI.         NAPIER. 

n-hit€.  Black. 

18  Q-Kt  5       B-K  3 
iq  K— K  2         Q  R-H  sq 
.'o  Q  R-K  Kt  R— Q  B  2 

sq 


21  Kt-Q  sq 

22  B  X  B 

23  Kt— B  2 

24  (j— R  4 

25  Kt-R  3 
j6  Kt— Kt  5 

27  R— R  3 

28  Kt  X  B 
2g  (^  X  R  P 

30  B  P  X  R 

31  O— R  7  ch 

32  0  X  B  P  ch 

wins. 


B-Kts 
P  X   P. 
R     Rsq 
g-B  sq 
k  — K  sq 
P— O  Kt  4 
P-R3 
R  X  Kt 
R  X  Kt 
Kt— Kts 
K— B2 


PiLLsBURY  Beats  Fox. 


FOX. 

Black. 

P-Q  4 

P-K3 

Kt— K  B  3 
B-K  2 
Castles 
Q  Kt-Q  2 
P-Q  Kt  3 
Px  P 
B— Kt  2 
Kt— K  s 
Qx  B 
P  xB 
P— K  B4 
K— R  sq 
Kt-B  3 
Q  R— B  sq 
B-Q  4 
P-QR4 
R— Rsq 

Q-K3 
Kt-K  sq 
Kt-Q  3 
R-B3 


PII.I.SBIRV. 

White. 
24O-RS 

25  g  X  Q  ch 

26  Kt— Q  7 

27  Kt(B6)-K5 

28  R  X  P 

29  R(B7)-Bsq 

30  Kt-B  4 

31  P  X  B 

32  R — Kt  sq 

33  Kt-K  s 

34  R-Kt  5 

35  KR-Kt  sq 

36  P-B  5 

37  R  X  P 

38  R-Kt  7 

39  R  X  Kt 

40  R  X  R 

41  K-B2 

42  K — K  sq 

43  P-Q  5 

44  P-Q  6 

45  K-g  2 

46  K— B  3 


K  2 


FOX. 

Black. 
(J— K  sq 
RxQ 
R— B  2 
R  (B  2)- 
Kt— Kt  4 
K-K  3 
B  X  Kt 
Kt— R  2 
Kt-B  sq 
K— Ktsq 

R-Q3 
R(K)-Qsq 
P  X  P 
P— R  s 
R— Q  Kt  3 
R  X  R  ( B  8) 
R— B  8  ch 
K— B  7  ch 
P-R3 
R  X  R  P 
R— R  8  ch 
R     R  7  ch 
Resigns. 


Marshall's  Great  Victory. 


JANOWSKI. 

White. 

1  P-Q  4 

2  P-Q  B  4 

3  Q  Kt-B  3 
4P-K3 

5  Kt-B  3 

6  P-Q  R  3 

7  B-Q  3 

8  P  X  Kt 

9  Castles 

10  Q-K  2 

11  P-K4 

12  B  X  P 

13  Q  X  Kt 

H  Q-Q  3 

15  P-K  5 

16  Kt— Kt  5 

17  B  X  B 

18  Q-Kt  3 

19  K  R-K  sq 

20  Px  P 

21  Q-B  4 

22  Q  R-Kt  sq 

23  P— K  R  4 
24P-RS 

25  B-R  4  (c) 

26  Q-Kt  4 

27  K-R  2 

28  R-K  4 

29  R— B  4 

30  P-B  3 

3'  St?^3 

32  R-Q  R  sq 

33  R— kt  4 

34  B-B  6  (d) 
3SPxP 

36  R-K  sn 

37  R-K  5 

38  R-Kt  7 


MARSHALL. 

Black. 

P-Q  4 
P— K3 

P-Q  "B  4  (a) 
O  Kt-B  3 
Kt— B3 
Kt-K  5 
Kt  X  Kt 

B-Q  3 
Castles 
Kt— R  4 
P  X  B  P 
Kt  X  B 
Q-B  2 
B-Q  2 
B-K  2 
B  X  Kt 
K  R— Q  B  sq 
K— R  sq 
P  X  P 
Q-B  6 
K— Kt  sq 
P-QKt3 
Q  X  RP 
P-K  R  3  (b) 
R-B6 
Q  R— Q  B  sq 
Q-B  sq 
H-B3 
K-R  2 

B-Q  4 
B-B  5 

P— Q  R  4 
B-Q  6 
P  X  B 
R— Q  sq 
K-Rsq 
B-B  4 
Rx  QP 


JANOWSKI. 

White. 

39  R-Q  Kt  5 

40  Q-K  5 

41  P— Kt  4 

42  R  X  O 

43  P  X  B 

44  K— Kt  3 

45  K— B  4 

46  R-K  4 

47  K  X  R 

48  K-B  4 
49P-Kts 

50  K  X  P 

51  K-R  6 

52  R— R  7  ch 

53  R-Kt  7ch   K-B  sq 

54  K-R  7        K-K  sq 

55  K— Kt  8      P— R7 

56  P-R  6       'P- R  8  (Q) 

57P-R7        QxP 

58  P— R  8(Q)  K-K  2 

59  Q-R  sq      R-Q  2 

60  K-R  7        Q— B4ch 
6t  K-R  6         P— K  4 

62  R— Kt  sq    R-Q  sq 

63  Q-Kt  7  ch  Q 

64  Q-B  3        Q-^  3 

65  K-R 


MARSHALL. 

Hlack. 
R  (B  6)-B  5 

Q-Q  3 
gxQ 
B  X  Kt  P(e) 
R— B  7  ch 
R— g  6  ch 
R— B  5  ch 
R  X  R  ch 
R— O  2 
P-R' 5 
P  X  P  ch 
P— R  6 
R-R  2  (O 
K— Kt  sq 


ich 


Q-g4 

66  Q— R  3  ch  (^-Q  3 

67  Q-B  sq       P     K  5 
68R— Kt2       Q-B  4 

69  QxQch(g)  P  xQ 

70  k— Kt  5       K— B  3 

71  R  x  P  R-Ksq 

72  R-B  sq       P— K  6 

73  R-KBsqch  K-K  4 

74  K-R  6        P— 1:  4 

75  K-R  s        K-K  5 

76  R— Q  R  sq  P— B  5  wins. 


Notes. 

(a)  Kt— K  B  3  is  the  usual  move. 

(b)  White  threatened  P— R  6. 

(c)  Janowski  is  a  brilliant  player,  and   sometimes 
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of  jobbers,  salesmen  and  retailers  we  are  selling  the  entire  output  of  our  model  factory  to  quality 
smokers,  saving  them 
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Send  for  our  illustrated  catalogue,  "  Rolled 
Reveries,"  which  explains  everything. 

I\\\    l^ransportation    C:harges    F*repalcl 

The  endorsement  here- 


Or  for  55c.  we  will  gladly  send  you  an  assort- 
ment of  12  cigars,  each  separately  wrapped  and 
described,  showing  four  varieties  of  10c.  and 
two  for  a  quarter  values;  or  for  »0«.  un  e<iu«l 
showing  of  5c.  and  10c.  values. 


Don't  wait  for  a  further  reminder,  but  send  your  order  immediately 
with  is  but  one  of  thousands. 
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GOOD  WISHES  FROM  THE  CHIEF  RABBI 
OF  THE  BRITISH  EMPIRE. 

"  Hearty  con^atulations  to  the  editors  and  collabora- 
tors on  completion  of  the  sixth  volume  of  '  The  Jewish 
Encyclopedia.'  '  Pages  in  Waiting  '  in  this  week's  World 
says  that  '  the  first  half  of  a  great  and  invaluable  work  of 
scholarship  and  research  is  completed  with  this  volume. 
The  work  promises  to  take  its  place  when  completed  among 
the  most  remarkable  works  of  reference  which  the  world 
possesses.'     Every  good  wish  to  this  end." — H.  Adlek. 
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makes  moves  that  seem  to  be  risky.  He  evidently 
studied  the  position  thorougrhly  before  he  made  his  . 
25th  move.  B  X  R  P  looks  like  a  winning  move  ;  but  | 
a  careful  examination  of  the  position  shows  that  it  is 
very  hazardous:  2;  B  x  R  P.  P  x  B;  26  Q  x  P, 
O— B  sq,  etc.  Against  an  inferior  player  this  may 
win;  but  Janowski  was  afraid  to  risk  it  against  Mar- 
shall. 

<d)  He  thinks  that  he  can  afford  to  sacrifice  the  B 
at  this  juncture,  thereby  getting  a  P  on  B  6.  The  de- 
fense is  difficult ;  but  Marshall  played  it  without  an 
error. 

(el  This  sacrifice  stops  White's  attack.  Had  Mar- 
shall moved  his  B  to  safety,  he  probably  would  have 
lost. 

(f )  If  Marshall  had  played  P— R  7.  Janowski  would 
have  made  a  Draw:  52  R— R  7  ch,  K- Kt  sq;  53 
R— Kt  7  ch,  K— R  sq,  for  it  is  evident  that  Black  can 
not  play  K— B  sq,  while  his  R  is  on  Q  2. 

(g)  The  trade  of  Q's  is  forced ;  and  Marshall  now 
wins  easily. 

Final  Score-Table  Cambridge  Springs 
International  Tourney,  1904. 


-r-nm 


.  Marshall 

Janowski 

Lasker 

Marco 

Showalter 

Schlccliter 

Tschigorin 

Miescs 

Pillsbury 

Fox 

Teichmann. . . 

Lawrence 

Napier 

Harry 

Hodges 

Delmar 

2 

a 
n 
? 

1 

America .. . 
France  .... 
(lermany  . . 
Austria. . .. 
Ainerica  .. . 
Austria.... 
Russia  .... 
(Jcrmany  . . 
America.. . 
America .. . 
England. . . 
England. . . 
America .. . 
America.. . 
America . . . 
America  . . 

Nationality. 

OOOf^OOOOOKNOO  t^►3^^  0   • 

Marshall.             | 

OOOOOO-OOO  0  •iN>^-  •     - 

Janowski. 
Lasker. 

O0>^O000»^0Oi-"  *^kP^  •     0  »^ 

0   0*^*^0    H.   0M^«   0  ►^'^  •    wv(^^ 

Marco. 

0  nN^kN*^-   kNo    0    0   »^>     i^NNt^Mi 

Showalter. 

►^  0  •Sn  0   0  •^  •*  tisfK  M   .     i^ii^  0   "   >* 

Schlechter. 

0«0OnS0-^O*     o*-***^-*^ 

Tschigorin. 

N4O»^0«OOO'     w^-o-"- 

-Mieses. 

0  1^  0  ^"«  »2K  0   *     «  kKkN  -  i^  0   -   - 

Pillsbury. 

mmQmQO*     -mOO*^mmO« 

j       Fox.                       [ 

0   0    ■"   0  t^*     '-'  ^  •*   ^  ^  0    0  ^   ►^   ^ 

Teichmann.        j 

tK-»^0*    m^"O0»^*-wnmwww 

1       Lawrence.            ] 

»^00-     MwO*^"^^"'  ^^^Mv  „   w  ii-^ 

Napier.                 ( 

Ow*        MMNO^-''^-^^*^*^^"-*'^ 

1       Barry. 

—   •     0«0«OM^'^0'-'  Iffv  w    1-1   «    HI 

j      Hodges. 

.         M      M    iKl^   M      0      M     0      «    WS  «      M      M      W      « 

Delmar. 

u)  4k-  M  ■*)  oj  ui  ov*.  <y.  9^-u  *.  ui  0  0  - 

Won . 

U)    H    OLn  U1W    H    OMW^O    004h    H  .^ 

1      Drawn. 

«o  0  ^  ^  ^J  "^  com  ^  o^-^  M  »d  M  uj  0 

Lost. 

Won. 

H 
0 

00000000000  00^  ^    0  0\-tk  -U    N 

Lost. 

First  Prize,  $1,000 ;  second,  $600 ; 
$200;  fifth,  $165  ;  sixth  and  last,  $13 

third,  $300 ; 
5- 

fourth. 

A  fourth  volume  of  Morgan's  Chcss-Digcst  will  be 
published  provided  a  reasonable  number  of  orders  is 
received.  This  volume  will  contain  all  the  Openings 
played  in  Masters'  tournaments  from  1900  to  1905,  and 
variations  will  be  carried  to  the  17th  move  (in  some 
cases  to  the  26th),  the  winning  positions  being  indi- 
cated. The  publishers  expect  to  have  this  volume 
ready  by  January,  1905.  Students  of  chess  who  are 
fortunate  in  possessing  the  three  volumes  of  this  won- 
derful work  will  be  glad  to  get  this  fourth  volume, 
bringing  all  that  is  known  of  actual  play  down  to  the 
latest  date. 
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opinion  and  detailed  Infornutlon  furnished  on 
request.    Use  coupon  below. 
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Company.  Bankers 
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Dear  Sirs:— Please  send  me  detailed  infor- 
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City 
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Irish  Mail 
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Psychical  Research 
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Introduction   by  Sir  Oliver  Lodge. 

12mo.    Price.  $1.00  net 
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LANDS  FOR  SALE 
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THE  TEXICOCSRAPHER'S 
-^   jgASYQlAm 


In  this  column,  to  decide  questions  concerning  the 
correct  use  of  words,  the  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Standard  Dic- 
tionary is  consulted  as  arbiter. 

"F.  B.,"  Bridgetown,  Barbados.— "  Will  you  kindly 
state  what  Is  the  correct  pronunciation  of  '  St.  Bornardy ' 
Abo  where  is  *  St.  Bernard "  located." 

There  are  three  recognized  pronunciations; 
two  English,  saint  bur-nard'  ("a"  as  in  "far") 
and  saint  bur'nerd,  and  one  French,  san  bare 
nar'.  In  the  last-named  pronunciation  "  san  '  | 
equals  "san"  in  San  Francisco,  and  the  final 
"a"  has  the  sound  of  "a"  in  "far."'  St. 
Bernard  is  a  hospice  in  a  mountain  pass  of  the 
same  name  situated  in  the  Alps. 

"  H.  L.  G.,"  BufTalo.  N.  Y.— "Is  Mark  Twain  correct 
wlien  lie  uses  'learn'  for  'teach 'in  his 'Life  on  the 
Mississippi'?" 

It  is  incorrect  to  say  "  I  learned  him"  when 
the  intention  is  to  convey  the  idea  that  the 
speaker  was  instrumental  in  imparting  knowl- 
edge. Say  rather,  "I  taught  him."  The  in- 
structor/e«c/ir.<,  the  pupil  IcnniK.  Marie  Twain's 
Mississippi  pilot  sp(jke  the  vernacular  of  his 
calling  when  he  said,  "If  I  set  out  to  leant  a 
man  the  river  I'll  leum  him." 

"O.  E.  .1.."  Asbury  Park,  N.  J.— "To  decide  an  ar- 
gument will  you  plea.se  stale  whether  the  word  'choir,' 
a  lx>dy  of  singers,  wa,s  ever  correctly  written  ' quire? ' 
If  so.  when?  Is  the  fonn  'quire'  considered  correct 
to-day  ?  " 

The  form  "  quire"  was  used  by  Milton  in  16.S2. 
Various  other  forms,  such  as  "queor,"  "(juwer," 
"quier,"  were  in  use  from  the  12th  to  the  17th 
ceuluries.  Toward  the  close  of  the  latter  cen- 
tury people  began  to  spell  it  "choir,"  apparently 
in  imitation  of  the  modern  Latin  "chorus," 
but  in  the  IJook  of  (,"ommon  Prayer  in  use  in 
the  .\nglican  Church  the  spelling  "quire"  is 
retained  to  this  day. 

"K.  L.  M.,"  Mamaroneck.  N.  Y.— "Me" 
is  used  only  with  either  a  transitive  verb  or  a 
preposition  governing  the  objective  case.  In 
the  sentence  "That  is  supposed  to  be  me," 
there  is  neither  of  these  to  govern  it.  Therefore 
the  sentence  siiould  read,  "  That  is  supposed  to 
be  I." 
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TOPICS    OF    THE    DAY. 


OUTLOOK    FOR   A    DEMOCRATIC   "DARK 

HORSE." 

'  I  "  Hii  story  of  the  woman  patient  at  the  insane  asylum  ball  who 
-^  refused  to  dance  with  another  patient,  exclaiminj.^  :  "  He 
ain't  in  my  set !  He's  curable!"  is  being  related  in  connection 
with  the  expected  refusal  of  Mr.  Bryan  to  harmonize  with  the  con- 
servative wing  of  the  party,  in  case  the  latter  shall  gain  control  of 
the  St.  Louis  convention.  Conservative  Democratic  papers  like 
the  New  York  World  and  Time:  the  Atlanta  Constitution  and 
Journal,  the  Nashville  American,  and  the  Louisville  Courier-Jour- 
nal think  that  an  irreconcilable  attit  ide  on  his  part  would  indicate 
that  his  mental  state  is  beyond  repair.  The  conservative  wing  of 
the  party  now  fully  expects  to  control  ihe  convention,  but  the  nomi- 
nation is  still  in  doubt.  Judge  Parker  is  in  the  lead  in  the  number 
of  delegates,  with  some  210  out  of  656  chosen  up  to  the  first  of  this 
week.  Conservative  estimates  place  his  vote  on  the  first  ballot  at 
about  350  out  of  a  total  of  994.  The  Nev.-  York  Times,  the  leading 
Parker  paper,  admits  that  while  his  nomination  "is  extremely 
probable."  it  "  can  not  be  said  to  be  assured,"  and  it  fears  that  the 
state  of  "doubt  and  uncertainty  "  in  which  the  party  finds  it.sclf 
may  result  in  some  "hasty  and  ill-considered  choice."  At  the  be- 
ginning of  the  present  week  Judge  Parker  has  the  three  pivotal 
States  of  New  York,  Connecticut,  and  Indiana  pledged  to  him, 
and  in  the  South  is  favored  by  Georgia.  Alabama,  South  Carolina, 
and  Tennessee,  with  enough  other  votes  from  less  significant 
States  to  give  him  some  210  ballots.  Mr.  Hearst,  his  nearest 
competitor,  !■  AS  swept  the  Pacific  Coast  States  of  Washington, 
Oregon,  and  California,  has  secured  Nevada,  Arizona,  and  New 
Mexico  in  the  Southwest,  captured  Wyoming.  Iowa.  South  Da- 
kota, and  Rhode  Island,  and  obtained  enough  other  delegates  to 
bring  his  total  up  to  130.     Reports  are  coming  in  from  various 


quarters,  however,  that  Mr.  Hearst  realizes  that  he  can  not  win 
this  time,  and  is  relaxing  his  efforts. 

"The  Parker  boom  is  distinctly  on  the  wane."  declares  the  Chi- 
cago Evening  Post  (Ind.):  and  the  astute  Washington  Post  (InA.) 
avers  that  "  the  first  fervor  of  the  Parker  boom  has  dwindled,"  and 
it  is  presenting  an  attenuated  appearance.     The  latter  paper  adds ; 

"  It  would  not  be  at  all  surprising,  therefore,  if  the  Democratic 
delegates,  when  they  get  together  to  decide  the  momentous  ques- 
tion at  St.  Louis,  will  agree  to  discard  all  the  names  hitherto  sug- 
gested and  take  up  some  man  whose  public  record  is  unimpeach- 
able, who  has  not  aroused  the  antagonism  of  either  faction,  who  is 
conservative  on  the  money  question,  and  yet  is  not  the  complai- 
sant tool  of  the  trusts,  and  whose  clean  private  life  is  a  model  for 
good  citizens  to  emulate." 

The  New  York  Sun  declares  that  the  Parker  candidacy  "  has 
missed  fire,"  and  it  looks  for  the  advent  of  a  "  dark  horse."  To 
quote  : 

"It  now  looks  as  if  a  majority  of  the  delegates  to  the  Demo- 
cratic national  convention  will  go  uninstructed.  History  has 
shown  that  in  such  a  situation  the  unexpected  happens.  The  first 
ballot  is  significant  of  nothing  but  lost  hopes  and  wasted  efforts. 
Thereafter  the  convention  becomes  what  a  political  convention 
was  originally  meant  to  be— not  the  mere  registrar  of  popular  pref- 
erences irrevocably  pronounced,  but  a  deliberative  body,  qualified 
and  anxious  to  select  the  standard-bearer  best  fitted  to  lead  to  vic- 
tor}-. Such  an  assembly  offers  a  field,  not  only  for  heated  ha- 
rangues addressed  to  sentiment  or  passion,  but  for  calm  appeals  to 
reason  and  experience,  for  reflection,  foresight,  and  wisdom.  One 
of  the  most  successful  nominees  ever  put  forward  by  tlie  Democ- 
racy had  scarcely  been  mentioned  outside  of  his  small  native  State 
when  the  national  convention  met.  It  may  be  that  the  St.  Louis 
convention  will  repeat  the  experiment  of  iS52.or  it  may  recall  with 
profit  the  blunder  committed  by  the  Democracy  in  184S.  when, 
had  it  entrusted  once  more  its  banner  to  the  veteran  ^'an  Buren, 
he  would  have  planted  it  on  the  White  House. 

"  The  knowledge  that  none  of  the  conspicuous  candidates  will 
enter  the  St.  Louis  convention  with  anything  lil<e  a  majority, 
much  less  with  any  well-grounded  hope  of  securing  a  two-tliirds 
vote,  will  itself  have  a  .sobering  effect  upon  the  delegates.  It  will 
keep  their  eyes  fixed— not  upon  the  fortunes  of  a  given  individual 
— but  on  the  Democracy's  opportunity,  and  on  iheir  own  immense 
responsibilities. 

"  In  a  word,  the  delegates  to  St.  Louis  are  not  going  to  be  whirled 
away  or  carried  with  a  rush,  before  they  have  had  a  chance  to  look 
about  them  and  awaken  to  their  duty.  They  are  going  to  have 
ample  time  to  find  out  what  the  country  wants.  When  that  truin 
has  been  brought  home  to  them,  they  will  quickly  put  their  hands 
upon  the  man." 

Mayor  McClellan.  of  New  York,  is  being  talked  of  for  the  nomi- 
nation by  those  who  expect  to  see  the  Parker  movement  fail,  and 
the  excellence  of  his  administration  in  New  York  is  thought  by 
some  to  be  partly  due  to  a  desire  to  win  it.  Mr.  .Murphv.  the 
Tammany  leader,  is  fighting  the  Parker  movement  so  bitterly  as 
to  cast  doubt  on  the  judge's  ability  to  carry  New  York  State— and 
if  he  can  not  carry  this  State,  the  main  reason  that  has  been  put 
forward  for  liis  nomination  disappears.  The  Springfield  Republi- 
can (Ind.)  dissects  the  New  York  situation  thus: 

"  Analyze  the  conditions  and  the  McClellan  theory  loses  some 
of  its  attractiveness.  McClellan  stock,  it  will  be  noted,  rises  as 
Parker  stock  falls.  Now,  one  reason  why  the  judge  has  failed  to 
catch  the  conventions  South  and  Wpst.  as  his  friends  had  hoped, 
is  the  internal  condition  of  the  Democratic  party  in  New  York. 
Murphy's  opposition    to    Parker,   his   hostility    to   Hill   and   tlie 
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GENERAL  STALKENBERG. 

With  a  force  of  14.000  Russians,  he  intends  to 
worry  Kuroki  and  Oku  by  repeated  attacks. 


GENERAL   KUROKI. 

If  Kuropatkin  tries  to  relieve  Port  Arthur, 
Kuroki  is  expected  to  attack  his  communications 
and  make  him  the  victim  of  another  .Sedan. 


GENERAL   OKU, 

Who  took  Xanshan  Hill  and  is  beseiging  Port 
Arthur. 


OPPOSING    GENERALS    IN    MANCHURIA. 


warfare  in  progress  between  Tammany  and  tlie  Brooklyn  Democ- 
racy, led  by  the  valiant  McCarren.  H ill's  lieutenant  —  all  these 
factional  circumstances  have  tended  to  handicap  the  chief  justice. 
Southern  Democrats  care  little  whether  Judge  Parker  has  opinions, 
or  even  organs  of  speech  ;  they  are  powerfully  affected,  however,  by 
the  consideration  that  a  New  York  Presidential  candidate  ought 
to  inspire  iiarmony.  rather  than  discord,  at  home.  But  would 
IMcClellan  be  a  more  satisfactory  choice,  from  that  point  of  view? 
IMcClellan  is  essentially  the  candidate  of  Murphy  ;  and  his  nomi- 
nation would  be  as  little  acceptable  to  Hill  as  the  nomination  of 
Parker  would  be  to  the  Tammany  boss. 

"  Notwithstanding  that  thus  far — and  '  thus  far'  is  a  very  short 
time — Mr.  McClellan  has  made  a  creditable  record,  on  the  whole, 
as  mayor  of  New  York  City,  it  would  be  dangerous  to  nominate 
for  the   I'risidcncv  a  man  so  closelv  identified  v.ith  Tnmmanv  as 


he.  ^IcClellan  as  a  candidate  would  introduce  Tammany  Hall  in 
all  its  aspects  into  the  campaign  as  never  before.  It  is  idle  to 
say  that  the  deep-grained  prejudice  and  hostility  to  that  organiza- 
tion throughout  the  country  could  not  be  appealed  to  most  effec- 
tively by  the  Republicans.  The  en,-,  '  Tammany  in  the  White 
House  !  ■  might  be  a  grave  injustice  to  Mr.  McClellan,  yet  its  force 
in  a  political  campaign  could  not  be  denied.  Nor  can  we  be  sure 
as  yet  that  Mr.  McClellan  is  really  as  independent  of  the  machine 
that  placed  him  in  power  as  his  record  the  first  five  months  might 
indicate.  The  true  test  of  him  would  be  the  record  of  his  whole 
term,  rather  than  the  record  ot  a  tew  early  months,  when  both  he 
and  his  political  manager  are  working  with  the  possibility  of 
achieving  a  Presidential  nomination  constantly  in  mind. 

"These   considerations  may  lead  anywhere  or  nowhere,  but  it 
m;;v  at  least  be  said  that  Parker  and  -McClellan  now  seem  likelv  tc 


SCJ.MhIlllM.    IS    LIAIILK    TO    MAri'll.S. 

— Carter  in  tlie  Minneapolis  Times. 


SoriKE  Crokkr— "  Can  that  \x.  Tisie" 

—  Nelaii  in  the  New  Voik  Olobs. 


TAMMANY'S  TACTICS   IN   CARICATURE. 
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GENERAL   KASHTALINSKY. 

Facing  Kiiroki  in  the  Liao-Vans  region. 


GENERAL   ZASSULITCH. 

I'lactically  in  disgrace  since   his  defeat  on  the 
Vahi  on  May  i  bv  Kuroki. 


GENERAL    RENNENKAMPF. 

Commander  of  the  Cossacks. 


PROMINENT    RUSSIAN    COMMANDERS. 


kill  off  each  other  as  Presidential  candidates.     New  York  may  be 
eliminated  entirely.     The  real  thing,  the  ideal  candidate,  must  be 


sought  elsewhere." 


QUALITY    OF   THE   JAPANESE   TROOPS. 

nPHE  friends  of  the  Japanese  who  feared  that  they  lacked  the 
•'•  ability  to  stand  under  fire  are  so  encouraged  by  their  conduct 
at  Xanshan  Hill  that  they  are  now  ready  to  match  them  against 
any  otiicr  troops  on  earth.  The  only  rimning  done  by  tlie  Japa- 
nese in  that  engagement,  from  all  accounts,  was  in  the  direction  of 
the  Russian  works,  and  the  only  halting  was  done  by  those  who 
are  there  still.  The  Japane.se  fighting  quality,  says  the  Kansas 
City  S//tr.  "challenges  war  history  in  bravery  and  impetuosity"; 
and  the  Brooklyn  Citizen  believes  that  "  no  troops  in  Europe  or 
America  could  have  given  a  better  account  of  themselves." 
Throughout  the  long  summer  day,  we  are  told,  from  half  past  five 
in  the  morning  till  early  evening,  the  Japanese  assailed  t'.ie  Rus- 
sian entrenchments  with  artillery  attacks  and  infantry  charges, 
only  to  see  their  shell-hre  fringe  the  hills  with  seemingly  useless 
flame  and  their  battalions  of  infantry  "  melt  away  from  the  glacis 
like  solder  before  a  blow-pipe,"  until  the  battalions  "  ceased  to 
exist  except  as  a  trail  of  mutilated  bodies."  Just  before  twilight, 
(ieneral  Oku,  hnding  his  ammunition  nearly  gone,  ordered  a  last 
desperate  bombardment  and  assault,  the  Japanese  lines  again  swept 
toward  the  Russian  works,  the  Russian  left,  pounded  by  the  Japa- 
nese gunboats,  gave  way.  the  Japanese  carried  one  work  after 
another  in  a  fierce  hand-to-hand  fight,  and  darkness  hid  the  rout  of 
General  StoesseTs  defeated  lines  toward  Port  Arthur,  lit  up  here 
and  there  by  the  glare  of  exploding  magazines  blown  up  by  the 
retreating  enemy.  The  Japanese  loss  is  reckoned  at  4.304  and  the 
Russian  at  830.  Sixty-eight  large  guns  and  ten  machine-guns  were 
taken.     The  I5rooklyn  Standard  Union  says: 

"  The  superiority  of  the  Japanese  to  the  Russians  as  soldiers  is 
now  clearly  demonstrated.  The  yellow  men  combine  scientific 
thoroughness  of  preparation  with  indomitable  courage,  tireless 
tenacity,  and  a  contempt  for  death  which  is  sublime  or  fanatical, 
according  to  the  point  of  view.  The  details  of  the  Japanese  ad- 
vance, of  how  the  Mikado's  warriors  cautiously  felt  their  way. 
drawing  the  enemy's  fire  in  order  to  learn  the  exact  location  of 
every  battery  entrenchment  and  rifle  pit,  measuring  the  fragments 
of  exploded  shells  so  that  the  number,  size,  and  caliber  of  the  Rus- 


sian cannon  could  be  calculated  to  a  centimeter,  then  delivering 
the  attack  at  night  at  the  most  vulnerable  point,  scaling  hills  in 
face  of  the  most  deadly  fire,  jumping  over  barbed  wire  fences  and 
ritie,pits  and  driving  out  the  foe  with  h.xed  bayonets,  not  only  thrill 
the  reader  like  an  old-time  romance,  but  reveal  the  wonderful 
acuteness  and  skill  as  well  as  daring  of  the  Japanese.  Xor  can 
the  Russians  pretend  this  time  they  were  taken  unawares  or  that 
they  retreated  for  the  puipose  of  '  luring  '  the  enemy  on." 


Mars    "  Where  are  you  tj"'"R'  f'^'  •' 

KuROPATKiN — "  Around  the  world  to  atta':k  him  in  the  rear  . " 

—  North  in  the  Tacoma  .NVt/'.f. 

The  Chicago  C/ironic/e  \\s.rn^  its  readers  against  accepting  exag- 
gerated characterizations  of  this  fight.     It  remarks  : 

"  Enthusiastic  admiration  for  Japanese  valor  and  achievement  in 
warfare  has  found  expression  in  exaggerations  which  are  little  less 
than  ridiculous  in  the  de.scriptions  of  the  battle  of  Kin-Chou  and 
its  significance  in  the  Manchurian  militan,-  campaign. 

"  It  was  neither  one  of  the  '  greatest.'  the  '  bloodiest,"  the  '  most 
desperate,'  nor'  unparalleled  '  battles,  and  despite  the  imoortance 
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of  the  victory  to  the  Japanese  in  their  land  campaign  against  Port 
Arthur,  history  will  doubtless  reject  the  judgment  of  the  modern 
Creasys  who  seem  to  believe  that  Kin-Chou  should  take  rank  as 
the  sixteenth  decisive  battle  of  the  Avorld 

"  The  greatest  estimate  ^i  Japanese  losses  at  Kin-Chou.  killed 
and  wounded,  was  3.500,  and  the  Russian  loss  is  variously  esti- 
mated at  from  500  to  2.000.  These  figures  are  comparatively  in- 
significant beside  th  casualties  at  Gettysburg,  where  43,000  were 
killed,  wounded  and  missing,  or  Antietam,  25.000;  Chancellors- 
ville.  30.000;  Chickamauga.  33.000;  Shiloh,  23.000;  Fredericks- 
burg. 18.000;  Stone  River.  23,000,  and  a  dozen  or  more  other 
engagements  of  liko  character.  At  Spottsylvania  and  the  Wilder- 
ness the  federal  forces  lost  more  than  five  times  as  many  men  in 
each  engagement  as  the  Japanese  lost  at  Kin-Chou,  and  at  Cold 
Harbor,  Manassas,  and  Petersbu'g.  the  last-named  an  assault, 
about  four  times  as  many  in  each  battle. 

"  Without  detractini;'  from  Ja'^'anese  valor,  but  merely  to  modify 
the  superlative  adjectives  of  ■  Kin-Chou  historians,  it  may  be 
said  that  in  all  war  history  thei  nothing  comparable  to  the  mag- 
nificent courage  of  Pickett's  br  le  at  Gettysburg  literallymarch- 
ing  into  the  cannon's  mouth  '  >  lat  of  Grant's  men  at  Cold  Har- 
bor, with  their  names  written  on  .  ps  of  paper  and  pinned  on  their 
coats,  rushing  fearlessly  to  certaii-.  death. 

"American  writers,  and  especially  the  '  historical'  novelists,  at 
the  front  should  not  permit  their  pro-Japanese  sympathies  to  run 
away  with  their  judgment.  It  is  bad  enough  to  have  history  garbled 
and  falsified  in  the  historical  novel  without  distorting  it  out  of  all 
original  semblance  as  applied  to  current  facts." 


THE   SOUTHERN    EDUCATIONAL   MOVEMENT 

UNDER    FIRE. 

TH E  recent  conference  of  the  Southern  Educational  Board  in 
Birmingham.  Ala.,  gives  some  of  the  Southern  papers  a 
chance  to  express  their  resentment  at  the  board's  work.  They 
object  to  being  helped  by  Northern  capital.  "It  looks  too  much 
like  charity  forced  upon  us,"  says  the  Wilmington  (N.  C.)  J/t's- 
setiger ;  and  the  Raleigh  Post  remarks  that  "  the  South  to-day  is 
abundantly  able  to  take  care  of  its  own  educational  interests,"  and 
"  it  is  not  in  any  sense  and  should  not  be  regarded  as  a  proper  sub- 
ject of  Northern  char- 
ity." Another  North 
Carolina  journal,  the 
Charlotte  Observer,  ob- 
serves similarly  : 

"  We  impute  nothing 
wrong  to  the  Northern 
gentlemen  who  come 
down  on  Pullman  cars 
once  a  year  to  look  us 
over,  to  condole  with  us 
upon  our  wretclied  con- 
dition of  ignorance,  and 
to  give  us  a  handout 
from  their  abundance. 
We  donot  cpiestion  that 
they  njean  well.  We 
have  no  doubt  they  are 
sorry  for  us.  W'e  do 
not  charge  that  their 
first  object  is  the  edu- 
cation of  the  negro,  and 
that  the  education  of  the 
white  child  is  to  them 
an  incident.  We  do 
not  remind  them  that 
they  live  where  ignor- 
ance, crime,  poverty,  squalor  abound,  and  that  their  beneficence 
might  be  well  bestowed  at  home.  We  rather  choose  to  pitch  the 
objection  to  their  movement  on  higher  ground,  and  to  address  this 
as  admonition  to  our  own  people  rather  than  as  critici.sm  of  our  phil- 

anthrojjic  friends The   South's  history   is   glorious.     Eor 

three-fourths  of  the  years  from  the  founding  of  the  republic  until 
the  Civil  War  it  r'.ve  government  to  all  the  ;ieople.     The  names 


KICIIARU    H.    KDMONDS, 

Kditor  of  The  Maiiiifactiircri  Record,  of 
Baltimore,  the  chief  critic  of  the  Ogden  move- 
ment. 


ROBERT  CURTIS  OGDEN, 

I-eader  of  the   Southern    Educational 
ment.  which  is  under  criticism 


of  its  sons  will  ever  illumine  the  pages  of  the  country's  history. 
In  an  evil  hour  it  went  to  war  and  was  reversed.  It  bore  defeat 
with  dignity  and  endured  the  succeeding  hardships  with  fortitude. 
Conscript  fathers,  friends!  It  would  not  be  well  to  have  these 
people,  we  will  not  say  corrupted,  but  weakened  by  the  power  of 
money.  They  do  not  need  help  ;  they  can  help  themselves.  They 
do  not  stand  in  need  of  charity,  for  they  have  stood  worse  times 
than  these  and  somehow  took  care  of  themselves  and  their  own. 
This  is  our  objection  to  this  Southern  education  scheme.  We  give 
its  promoters  credit  for  all  good  purposes;  we  accuse  them  of 
nothing.  But  they  could 
do  the  Southern  people 
no  such  great  wrong  as 
to  attack  their  cupidity, 
which  is  to  assail  the 
spirit  of  independence, 
which  alone  has  made 
them  great." 

The  Ogden  board  de- 
votes much  of  its  money 
and  effort  to  helping  ne- 
gro schools — a  fact 
which  does  not  mollify 
its  Southern  critics. 
The  Norfolk  Virginian 
Pilot,  for  example,  re- 
marks in  a  caustic  ed- 
itorial : 

"  The  Ogden  move- 
ment has  been  a  case  of 
facile  descensus  from 
the  plane  of  equal  con- 
cern lor  both  races  and 
an  honest  desire  to 
promote  the  advance- 
ment   of    both     in    the 

South  to  a  simple  propaganda  for  the  education  of  the  negro.  an:l 
his  education  along  lines  that  will  make  of  him  nothing  l)ettcr  than 
an  impudent  loafer. 

"  We  have  seen  these  movenients  before.  And  the  conclusion 
we  have  drawn  from  observation  of  them  is  that  we  Southern  folks 
would  be  a  great  deal  better  off  if  our  Northern  friends,  who  have 
never  lived  in  the  South,  would  let  us  alone.  They  mean  well,  no 
doui)t;  but  we  can  not  conscientiously  say  that  they  do  well. 
After  forty  years  of  effort  they  have  never  been  able  to  realize 
that  a  white  man  is  as  good  as  a  negro,  or  that  the  white  man  who 
has  lived  among  negroes  all  his  life  knows  as  much  about  them  as 
the  person  who  has  become  acquainted  with  them  through  the 
medium  of  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin. 

"  Yes,  we  wish  the  philanthropic  brethren  from  the  North  would 
attend  to  their  own  business.  The  best  they  seem  to  be  able  to 
do  is  to  muddle  things  and  make  trouble. 

"  If  they  would  turn  their  attention  to  the  reeking  slums  of  their 
own  cities,  everybody  would  be  happier." 

Indeed,  ihe  Richmond  Tinies-DispatcJi  finds,  upon  investiga- 
tion, that  the  white  people  believe  in  educating  the  negro  to  be  a 
good  servant,  but  nothing  more.     To  quote  : 

■'  Most  white  people  believe  in  educating  the  negro  to  be  a  good 
servant,  but  for  no  other  purpo.se,  if  we  may  judge  by  the  whites 
to  whom  we  have  talked  on  the  subject.  They  agree  that  it  was 
never  intended  by  the  Creator  for  the  negro  to  be  anything  but  a 
servant ;  that  education  turns  his  head  and  spoils  him  as  a  laborer ; 
that  there  is  no  place  in  this  country  for  the  educated  negro,  and 
that  it  is  positively  wrong  to  the  negro  himself  to  educate  him  for 
a  station  in  life  which  he  can  never  fill.  There  are  exceptions,  of 
cour.se.  but  when  you  get  down  to  the  true  sentiment  of  the  aver- 
age white  man,  you  will  lind  that  his  view  is  substantially  as  we 
have  staled  it  to  be 

"Educate  the  negro.^  Certainly.  But  educate  him  to  work — 
the  men  to  be  farmhands,  butlers,  drivers,  or  some  sort  of  labor- 
ers; tiie  women  to  be  cooks,  housemaids,  or  washers.  That  is  the 
iionest  view  of  the  average  white  man  and  woman,  and  if  our  con- 
temporaries are  still  in  doubt,  let  them  investigate." 

The  attack  on  the  board  is   being   led  by   PIlc  Matiu/aclnrcrs' 
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Record,  of  Baltimore,  and  the  *New  York  Tribune  believes  that 
the  Southern  manufacturers  are*  opposing  the  movement  through 
fear  that  the  education  of  their  employees  will  lead  to  shorter 
hours  and  higher  wages.  The  Outlook  defends  the  board  as  fol- 
lows : 

"  The  work  of  the  Southern  board  has  ceased  to  need  explana- 
tion, altho  here  or  there  a  Southern  or  Northern  journal  either 
misrepresents  it  or  makes  the  unintelligent  blunder  of  misinter- 
preting it.  It  is  a  work  largely  in  Southern  hands  and  under 
Southern  direction ;  it  is  not  in  any  sense  an  interference  with 
Southern  affairs;  it  is  not  an  attempt  to  take  negro  education  out 
of  the  hands  of  the  South.  It  is  an  organization  largely  planned 
and  directed  by  the  most  open-minded  Southern  men.  and  gener- 
ously aided  by  open-minded  Northern  men  who  recognize  the  tre- 
mendous burdens  under  which  the  South  is  struggling,  and  who 
are  eager  as  a  matter  of  national  duty  to  aid  the  great  renaissance 
of  educational  interest  and  enthusiasm  which  is  now  the  most  sig- 
nificant movement  in  the  South.  Mr.  Ogden  in  his  annual  address 
:l;clared  that  the  aristocracy  of  education  has  passed ;  that  this  is 
the  age  of  social  and  economic  forces;  that  higher  education  and 
business  have  come  into  fellowship,  and  that  education  in  a  large 
sen.se  is  the  necessity  of  the  time  among  ever}-  people  who  desire 
either  material  or  spiritual  prosperity 

"  Reports  from  the  friends  of  education  in  the  Southern  States 
and  from  the  Southern  field  in  general  indicate  steady  and  rapid 
advancement  in  educational  facilities,  standards,  and  methods, 
and  register  another  year  of  striking  progress  in  its  most  hopeful 
movement  in  the  Southern  section  of  the  couutrv." 


WHOLESALE    REDUCTION    OF    RAILROAD 

FORCES. 

'  T^  H  E  spectacle  of  75.000  railroad  men  being  thrown  out  of  work 
*  within  the  past  two  months  is  the  subject  of  earnest  discus- 
sion in  many  of  the  papers.  This  great  reduction  is  said  to  be  due 
to  the  decline  in  business.  Since  March  i.  according  to  one  rail- 
road official,  the  net  earnings  of  the  railroads  have  decreased  more 
than  ten  per  cent.,  which  means  that  "our  railroads  are  running 
behind  last  year's  earnings  at  the  rate  of  nearly  $45,000,000  a  year." 
While  the  earnings  have  thus  been  falling  off.  running  expenses 
have  been  growing,  and  to  meet  this  threatening  situation  several 
lines  have  been  compelled  to  lay  off  large  numbers  of  employees 
and  others  have  curtailed  improvements.  A  large  part  of  the  pres- 
ent trouble  is  due  to  the  strikes  of  the  miners  and  ore-handlers  in 


Colorado  and  Michigan,  the  lake  vessel  masters  and  pilots,  and 
freight-handlers  in  the  East.  Then.  too.  the  high  cost  of  labor  is 
also  held  responsible,  in  part,  for  the  present  situation,  and  rail- 
road managers  declare  that  wages  must  be  reduced  within  a  short 
time.  This  recalls  the  action  of  the  labor  organizations,  three 
years  ago,  when,  after  they  were  advised  to  take  a  reasonable  in- 
crease in  wages,  say.  ten  or  live  per  cent.,  and  be  assured  that  they 
could  retain  it  when  business  fell  oft.  they  demanded  and  received 
in  most  cases  fifteen  or  twenty  per  cent. 

"  It  is  rather  hard  on  the  75.000  railroad  men."  says  the  New 
York  Evening  Journal.  "  who  are  willing  and  anxious  to  work,  and 
who.  without  ill  conduct  0:1  their  part,  are  thrown  out  of  employ- 
ment. Do  you  wonder  that  these  men  through  their  unions  tiy  to 
get  reasonable  pay.  while  work  is  to  be  had?"  The  St.  Paul  Pi- 
oneer Press  thinks  the  union  made  a  grave  mistake  in  demanding 
the  greater  increase  in  wages.     It  observes  : 

"  The  volume  of  trafific  is  still  large  and  would  not  seem  in  itself 
to  warrant  the  discharge  of  so  many  employees.  It  is  apparently 
because  the  recent  increases  in  wages,  made  when  traffic  was  at  its 
maximum,  have  with  the  tendency  of  gross  earnings  to  decline 
cut  heavily  into  net  earnings  that  the  reduction  of  the  working 
force  has  been  found  desirable.  In  other  words,  if  the  wage  scale 
had  not  been  generally  advanced  it  is  probable  that  the  larger  part 
of  the  army  of  discharged  employees  would  still  be  at  work  and 
their  wages  would  be  going  through  the  retail  stores  to  keep  whole- 
sale, manufacturing,  and  the  extractive  industries  active. 

"  While  the  railroad  employees  in  demanding  a  higher  wage  at 
the  period  they  did  are  not  open  to  criticism  for  failure  to  see  that 
there  would  be  a  setback  in  business,  the  fact  that  the  granting  of 
their  demands  has  now  compelled  a  heavy  reduction  in  the  force 
illustrates  a  principle  which  those  who  manage  the  affairs  of  most 
of  the  labor-unions  fail  to  keep  in  mind.  The  moment  a  workman 
receives  more  for  a  day's  work  than  what  the  product  of  his  day's 
work  will  bring  in  the  market  after  deducting  the  cost  of  material, 
management,  interest,  etc.,  at  that  moment  a  period  of  idleness 
lies  before  him.  It  makes  no  difference  whether  the  express  pay- 
ment to  the  workingmen  is  the  result  of  a  fall  in  the  demand  while 
high  wages  based  on  an  active  market  continue,  or  whether  it  is 
due  to  deliberate  restriction  of  output  by  the  workingmen  or  to 
an  artificially  short  working-day  What  the  labor-union  theory  of 
wages  is  is  not  clear,  but  it  has  often  seemed  to  be  that  of  an  un- 
limited fund  possessed  by  employers  which  they  could  be  made  to 
disgorge  if  put  under  sufificient  pressure.  One  of  the  fundamental 
weaknesses  of  the  management  of  most  unions  is  its  failure  to  rec- 
ognize that  labor  is  paid  out  of  what  it  creates,   that  no  other 
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'  fund  '  exists,  and  that  in  one  way  or  another  matters  adjust  them- 
selves to  prevent  the  payment  of  wages  in  excess  of  the  value  of 
the  product." 

James  J.   Hill,   president  of    the    Xorthern    I'acitic    and    Cireat 
Northern  Railroads,  says  that  the  fundamental  reason  for  the  pres 
ent  business  contraction  is  the  failure  to  lind  a  market  tor  the  great 
products  of  the  United  States.     He  says  in  an  inteixiew  in  the  New 
York  Herald  : 

"  Cieneral  business  is  contracting.  It  was  hrst  apparent  and  is 
now  most  evident  in  manufacturing  enterprises.  Tiie  railroads  are 
public  carriers,  and  if  the  public  has  nothing  to  carry  the  railroads 
can  do  no  business.  As  tralfic  decreases,  railroad  gross  earnings 
must  shrink  unless  rates  are 
raised.  In  the  present  in- 
stance traffic  has  decreased, 
but  rates  have  remained 
stationary. 

"  The  necessary  corollary 
of  such  a  proposition  is  a 
reduction  of  the  working 
forces.  As  the  demand  for 
carrying  freight  or  passen- 
gers diminishes,  the  de- 
mand for  employees  dimin- 
ishes,. The  railroads  are 
dropping  men  simply  be- 
cause there  is  not  work 
enough  for  all 

"  rhe  whole  question 
falls  back  primarily  upon 
decreasing  business  and  the 
reason  for  it.  Why  are 
the  railroads  carrying  less 
freight  than  they  were  a 
year  ago  or  two  years  ago .'' 
Because  the  demand  for 
the  products  of  the  United 
Si  ites  is  not  commensurate 
w  th  the  supply," 


ION   PERDICARIS. 

RAIBOULI'S 


'■  RANGE  TO  THE 
RESCUE  OF  PER- 
DICARIS. 

rHE  tableau  of  a  Moor- 
ish brigand  guard- 
ing a  captive  New  Jer.sey 
millionaire  in  the  wilds  of 
Morocco,  and  demanding 
as  the  price  of  release  a 
full  pardon,  the  dismissal 
of  the  Pasha  at  Tangier, 
some  $70,000  in  cash,  and 
a  principality  of  thirty- 
eight  square  kilometers 
commanding  the  main 
route      from     Tangier     to 

Eez ;  and  the  governments  of  the  United  States,  England, 
and  France  filling  the  port  of  Tangier  with  war-ships,  and  de- 
manding action  of  a  helpless  Sultan,  is  so  picturesque  and  full 
of  wild  and  tragic  possibilities  as  to  command  the  attention 
of  the  civilized  world.  Trance,  we  are  told,  may  be  able  to 
obtain  the  release  of  Mr.  Perdicaris  and  his  stepson.  'I'he  Sul- 
tan is  anxious  to  please  France,  through  fear  tiiat  France  might 
take  refusal  as  an  excuse  for  establishing  a  protectorate  over  him  ; 
the  iirigand  Raisouli  is  anxious  to  please  France  becau.se  he  is  a 
partizan  of  the  Moorish  pretender  and  believes  that  France  is 
secretly  supplying  the  pretender  with  arms.  Our  amba.ssador  in 
Paris,  at  the  suggestion  of  Secretary  Hay,  has  asked  Paris  to  use 
its  good  offices  to  secure  the  captives"  release,  and  France  has 
consented.  This  line  of  action  "  is  more  likely  to  be  efficacious 
than  any  other  that  could   be  taken,"  thinks  the  Philadelphia  In- 


ijiii/rr.  and  it  believes  that  "  there  will  probably  be  more  delay, 
but  there  is  no  need  to  fear  that  the  prisoners"  lives  are  in  any 
present  tlanger."  Other  papers  that  commend  .Secretary  Hay's 
course  are  the  Brooklyn  Standard- i'liion.  the  Buffalo  Express, 
the  Pittsburg  Dispahli.  and  the  Philadelphia  Evening  Telegraph. 
The  New  \  ork  Sii)t  savs  : 

"  We  are  glad  to  learn  that  Secretary  Hay  has  divined  the  quick, 
the  easy.  and.  probably,  the  onl\-  means  of  solving  the  Perdicaris 
problem.  He  has,  we  are  informed,  requested  the  French  Gov- 
ernment to  use  its  kind  ofrices  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  our  fel- 
low citizen":;  release.  T'.^at  the  request  would  be  sympathetically 
received  and  pronptly  heeded  might,  of  course,  have  been  taken 

for  granted.  The  age- 
long friendship  between 
France  and  her  foster- 
child,  the  American  re- 
public— a  friendship  but 
rarely  and  briefly  inter- 
rupted— was  never  more 
cordial  than  it  is  to-day. 
We  add,  since  it  can  do 
the  unfortunate  prisoner 
no  harm  if  self-interest 
shall  second  sympathy, 
that  it  can  hardly  seem 
expedient  in  the  eyes  of 
tlie  French  Foreign  Office 
that  another  great  Power 
should  be  driven,  not  to 
despatch  war -ships  to 
Tangier,  but  to  land  a 
military  force  on  the  soil 
of  Morocco. 

"  We  have  but  little 
doubt  that,  if  Perdicaris 
is  still  alive,  when  Kaisuli 
hears  of  the  intention  of 
France  to  interpose  on 
his  behalf,  the  American 
prisoner  and  his  British 
son-in-law  will  be  released 
eventually,  tho  not,-  prob- 
ably, until  a  ransom  is 
lorthcoming,  and  until  the 
l-rench  tiovernment  has 
guaranteed  the  fulfillment 
of  the  political  conditions 
imposed  by  the  brigand 
chief.  For  that  much-to- 
be-desired  escape  from  a 
mortifying  predicament, 
we  may  thank  the  good 
sense  of  Secretary  Hay." 


CROMWELL  VARLEY. 


CAPTIVES. 


F 


ON  JURY  TRIAL 
IN  THE  PHILIP- 
PINES. 
'RESH  evidence  that 
we  are  ruling  the 
Philippines  with  a  most 
imperial  sway  is  found  by  the  anti-imperialist  papers  in  the  de- 
cision of  the  Supreme  Court  denying  the  right  of  trial  by  jury 
in  the  Philippines;  while  those  papers  which  have  upheld  the 
Government's  policy  in  the  islands  think  the  decision  is  good  law, 
and  argue  that  the  Filipinos  are  not  as  yet  enlightened  enough  to 
be  given  that  right.  The  decision  was  handed  down  by  a  \'Ote  of 
5  to  4,  on  May  31,  and  was  rendered  in  the  case  of  the  appeal  of 
two  editors  of  a  Manila  paper,  charged  with  libel,  who  were  con- 
victed after  having  been  denied  a  trial  by  jury. 

The  opinion  was  read  by  Justice  Day  and,  briefly,  the  court  iiolds. 
as  it  has  held  in  other  insul.ir  cases,  that  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  applies  to  our  possessions  only  as  far  as  Congress  .sees 
fit  to  apply  it.  Congress,  the  court  says,  has  the  right,  subject  to 
the  restrictions  of  the  C"onstitution,  to  make  all  needlul  rules  and 
regulations  for  the  government  of  the  Philippines,  and  it  is  pointed 
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out  that  the  treaty  of  Paris  expressly  states  that  civil  rights  and 
political  status  shall  be  determined  and  fixed  by  Congress.  "We 
think.''  the  court  continues,  "  that  so  far  as  territory  is  outlying 
and  not  incorporated,  Congress  is  not  required  to  set  up  trial  by 
jury."  and  it  observes  that  the  President  was  careful  to  reserve 
the  right  of  trial  by  jury  from  his  recommendations  for  legislation. 
"However,  the  court  adds,  tliere  has  been  guaranteed  to  the  Fili- 
pinos the  right  of  the  accused  to  be  heard  by  himself  and  counsel ; 
to  have  a  speedy  and  public  trial :  to  meet  his  witnesses  face  to 
face  ;  and,  further,  it  is  guaranteed  that  no  per-son  shall  be  held 
to  answer  for  a  criminal  offense  widiout  due  process  of  law,  or 
shall  be  twice  put  in  jeopardy  for  the  same  offense.  "  It  can  not 
be  successfully  maintained,"  the  court  says,"  that  this  system  does 
not  give  an  adequate  and  efficient  method  to  preserve  the  rights  of 
the  accused."  If  the  right  of  trial  by  jur\-  were  a  fundamental 
right,  it  would  have  to  be  established  by  Congress  regardless  of 
the  needs  or  capacity  of  the  people  to  exercise  the  right.  The 
court  continues : 

"To  state  such  a  proposition  demonstrates  the  impossibility  of 
carrying  it  into  practise  without  injury  to  the  people  to  which  it 
might  be  applied.  Therefore  the  power  to  govern  territory,  em- 
bodying the  right  to  acquire  it.  to  whatever  other  limitations  it 
may  be  subject,  does  not  require  Congress  to  enact  for  ceded  ter- 
ritory not  made  a  part  of  the  United  States  by  Congressional 
action,  a  system  of  law  whicii  shall  include  the  right  of  trial  by 
jury.  The  Constitution  does  not.  without  legislation  and  of  its 
own  force,  carry  such  rights." 

Justice  Harlan  delivered  a  vigorous  dissenting  opinion,  saying 
that  the  decision  is  contrary  to  the  established  system  of  the  United 
States,  and  declaring  the  opinion  of  the  court  to  be  in  effect  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution.  "  The  conclusion  reached  by  the 
court,"  he  says,  "  is  so  obviously  forbidden  by  the  Constitution 
that  I  can  not  regard  the  judgment  of  this  court  otherwise  than  as 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  by  judicial  action,  when  another 
mode  of  amendment  is  expressly  provided  for  in  that  instrument." 

Among  the  anti-imperialist  comments  we  find  this  from  the 
Springfield  Republican  (Ind.):  "Thus  it  is,  by  the  exigencies  of 
this  heedless  and  foolish,  not  to  say  wicked,  plunge  of  the  nation 
into  a  course  of  imperialistic  aggression,  that  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  is  being  made  to  look  like  the  coat  of  a  man 
emerging  from  a  street  brawl.  The  question  is.  Did  the  framers 
of  this  republican  form  of  government  ever  intend  to  make  it  ad- 
justable to  unrepublican  or  imperialistic  extensions?  There  would 
seem  to  be  but  one  answer  to  that  question  within  the  range  of 
common  sense.  But  a  majority  of  the  Supreme  Court  persist  in 
returning  another  answer."  The  Pittsburg  Post  (Dem.)  thinks  we 
have  reached  the  climax  of  imperialism.  It  .says  in  regard  to  the 
decision  : 

"This  decision  is  one  which  may  well  cause  the  people  of  the 
United  States  most  serious  cogitation.  It  certainly  must  open 
their  eyes  to  the  fact  that  we  are  ruling  our  island  posse.ssions  with 
a  most  imperial  sway,  and  that  not  only  their  native  inhabitants, 
but  our  own  American-born  citizens  temporarily  resident  in  them, 
are  equally  its  victims.  If  there  is  one  thing  above  another  that 
we  have  been  proud  of  it  has  been  the  trial  by  jury,  and  yet  here 
we  have  the  highest  court  of  the  nation  denying  it  to  men  who  are 
as  much  citizens  of  this  country  as  are  any  of  those  who  have  re- 
sided in  the  United  States  proper  continuously  since  their  birth." 

"There  can  be  no  doubt,"  says  the  New  York  Globe  (Rep.), 
"  that  trial  by  jury  in  the  islands,  as  they  are  at  present  developed 
in  intelligence,  would  be  in  most  cases  a  burlesque  of  justice.  "  To 
.say,"  it  continues,  "  that  a  people,  no  matter  what  their  condition 
of  intelligence,  is  entitled  to  the  right  of  trial  by  jury  as  something 
inalienable  or  inherent,  is  like  saying,  as  many  do,  that  all  people 
ignorant,  savage,  and  civilized,  are  born  with  a  capacity  for  s-e'f- 
government."  The  Boston  Transcript  (Rep.)  also  thinks  the  time 
is  not  ripe  for  the  establishment  of  jury  trials  in  the  Philippines. 
It  declares  : 

"The  establishment  of  the  system  before  the  mass  of  the  Philip- 


pine people  have  as  much  as  heard  of  it  might  \.^  productive  of 
anything  but  justice.  Several  of  the  tribes  that  make  up  the  Fili- 
pino people  are  in  a  condition  to-day  not  very  different  from  that 
of  our  ancestors  in  the  pre-jury  days,  not  because  they  are  all  more 
or  less  savages,  but  because  they  have  been  accustomed  to  other 
methods  where  they  have  advanced  far  enough  to  leave  to  courts 

the  settlement  of  differences 

"The  Filipinos  being  a  people  of  marked  natural  intelligence, 
with  the  progress  of  American  ideas,  they  may  before  ver\-  long 
be  capable  of  understanding  the  jury  system,  its  ends  and  pur- 
poses. At  present  and  for  some  time  to  come  the  Philippine  Gov- 
ernment must  feel  the  influence  of  war.  and  we  must  maintain  the 
status  of  a  garrison  which  defers  the  application  of  the  laws  and 
customs  of  the  home  country  until  such  time  as  they  can  be  intro- 
duced with  the  least  friction  and  the  clearest  apprehension  of  their 
meaning.  If  we  try  to  Americanize  ever>'thing.  we  shall  Ameri- 
canize very  little." 


TOPICS    IN    BRIEF. 

An  observer  remarks  that  "the  Japs  seem  to  have  learned  everything  from 
Europe  except  to  be  afraid  of  Russia." 

Wh.^t  legislators  those  Japs  would  make  !  They  will  risk  their  lives  to  seize 
a  pass.— 7V/<f  Philadelphia  North  American. 

China  is  at  heart  about  as  neutral  as  a  chained  bull-terrier  with  two  strangers 
in  the  front  yard. —  The  Washington  Evening  Star. 

Russia's  Baltic  fleet  will  start  for  the  Far  East  on  the  24th  of  June.  It  has 
not  been  explained  why.—  Tiie  Chicago  Record-Herald. 

■■C.\RNEGiE  is  giving  away  a  lot.  isn't  he?"  "Yes  indeed.  If  he  keeps  on, 
he'll  be  getting  down  to  the  money  he  really  earned."— Z,?/i?. 

Bryan  says  he  has  burned  all  his  bridges  behind  him.  All  his  bridges  in  front 
of  him  have  also  been  burned  by  somebody,  and  there  he  is.—  The  Philadelphia 
Press. 

It  is  said  that  beef  commands  fabulous  prices  in  Port  .\rthur,  which  goes  to 
show  that  Port  Arthur  is  no  better  off  than  the  cities  of  this  country. —  The  Kan- 
sas City  Journal. 

••  The  Daily  Paper  at  Sea  "  which  we  hear  about  is  probably  the  Democratic 
paper  that  is  trying  to  figfiire  out  what  its  party  platform  is  going  to  be.  -  The 
Kansas  City  Journal. 

General  Klrop.atkin  said  that  not  a  Japanese  that  landed  on  the  continent 
would  ever  return  to  his  native  land.  It  does  seem  as  if  the  Japs  were  there  to 
stay. —  The  Indianapolis  News. 

Not  the  least  of  the  many  accomplishments  of  Secretary  Cortelyou,  who  is  to 
be  the  national  chairman,  is  his  proficiency  as  a  pianist,  with  the  most  delicate 
touch. —  The  Pittsburg  Dispatch. 

After  Colonel  Vounghusband  has  pulled  the  Grand  Lama  out  of  his  seclu- 
sion he  might  be  sent  on  an  expedition  to  open  up  the  Veiled  Prophet  of  Esopus. 
—  The  New  York  Evening  Mail. 


ROOM    hOR    ALL,    IF   THEY'RE   CAREKIL. 

— Rogers  in  the  New  York  Herald. 
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LETTERS    AND    ART. 


MEREJKOWSKI'S    "CHRIST    AND    ANTI- 
CHRIST." 

7"*HE  last  chapters  of  the  third  part  of  Dmitri  Merejko\vski"s 
trilogy,  entitled  "  Christ  and  Antichrist."  are  now  appearing 
serially  in  a  Russian  magazine.  The  first  two  parts  have  been 
translated  into  English,  and  the  third  is  promised.  In  the  first, 
"The  Death  of  the  Oods,"  or  "Julian  the  Apostate."  Merejkowski 
constructed  a  highly  imaginative  romance  out  of  the  materials  of 
the  career  of  the  Roman  Emperor  of  the  period  which  constituted 
the  meeting-ground  of  the  pagan  world  and  the  Christian.  In  the 
second  novel.  "  The  Romance  of  Leonardo  da  \'inci  :  The  Forerun- 
ner." the  Russian  classicist  and  poet  described  the  "  resurrection 
of  the  gods"  in  Italy  at  the  time  of  the  Renaissance.  The  third 
novel  is  called"  The  Antichrist,"  and  deals  with  Peter  the  Great  and 
the  beginnings  of  modern  Russia.  The  first  two  parts  of  this  "  tril- 
ogy "  have  been  highly  praised  in 
American  and  English  literar}-  jour- 
nals, but  neither  of  those  parts,  nor 
of  that  now  appearing  serially  and 
Hearing  conclusion,  has  Russian  cijti- 
cism  (except  the  criticism  of  a  very 
small"  decadent  "  set)  had  anything 
favorable  to  say. 

A  very  scathing  attack  on  the 
whole  trilogy — the  conception  under- 
lying it.  the  execution,  the  author's 
method  and  style — has  just  appeared, 
from  the  pen  of  Nicholas  Engel- 
hardt,  a  leading  writej",  in  the  Xo7<oyc 
Vremya.  And.  for  the  most  part. 
the  critici.sms  of  this  "  reactionary  " 
coincide  with  the  views  of  the  ad- 
vanced lil)eral  reviewers.  Here  is 
the  conclusion  to  which  an  elaborate 
analysis  leads  Engelhardt : 

"  Yes.  a  painstaking  author  is  Me- 
rejkowski, undoubtedly.  He  read, 
he  labored,  he  searched,  and  verified, 
but — he  is  no  artist.  There  is  not 
that  divine  fiame  which  in  a  moment 
converts  the  work  of  the  erudite  his- 
torian into  the  work  of  the  artist. 
Merejkowski 's  historical  novels  are 
historical  monographs  in  the  shape 
of  romances.  The  form  is  only  a 
handicap.  .  .  .  The  first  defect  of 
these  novels  is  want  of  art,  of  vital- 
izing imaginative  power.  The  sec- 
ond and  chief  defect  is  the  puerile, 
false,  artificially  introduced  tendency 
of  Nietzschean  decadentism." 


tension  has  led  him  to  misinterpret  the  three  epochs  of  which  he 
treats." 

The  critic  says  that  the  essential  falsity  of  the  conception  was 
not  .so  glaring  in  the  first  romance,  for  Julian  did  contend  with  the 
new  faith  and  did  try  to  restore  polytheism.  .Still,  even  Julian 
was  misrepresented  in  the  author's  picture  of  the  period.  In  deal- 
ing with  Da  \\\\z\  and  the  Renaissance  Merejkowski  permitted 
himself  greater  hberties.  The  humanists  of  that  epoch  never 
looked  upon  polytheism  as  a  real  religion  :  it  had  for  them  a  purely 
symbolical  and  poetic  significance.  It  was  the  freedom,  the  beau- 
ty, the  inspiration  of  antique  philosophy  and  art  which  appealed 
to  them  as  they  were  emancipating  themselves  from  scholasticism. 
But  Merejkowski"s  artificiality  and  unreality,  according  to  Engel- 
hardt. reach  their  height  when  he  applies  his  theory  to  Peter  the 
Great  and  makes  him  the  representative  of  paganism,  the  .Anti- 
christ and  rebel  of  his  time.  Peter  was  dubbed  Antichrist  by  cer- 
tain non-conformist  sects.  He  was  loose  in  his  habits  and  speech, 
but  there  is  no  foundation  for  Merejkowski's  picture  of  him  as  a 

sort  of  over-man.  follower  of  Pac- 
chus  and  \'enus.  heathen  and  prophet 
of  Olympian  creeds.  Here  the  per- 
version becomes  intolerable.  Peter 
was  an  orthodox  Christian,  a  good 
Greek  Catholic,  and  Merejkowski's 
effort  to  make  an  aggressive  pagan 
out  of  him  is  based  on  a  few  trivial 
and  inconsequential  acts  of  his  va- 
ried career,  such  as  the  ordering  of 
a  statue  of  \'enus  for  his  garden, 
some  merry  pranks  at  the  expense  of 
the  solemn  "  pillars  "  of  the  old  order, 
and  his  ruthless,  but  for  the  time  not 
unnatural,  persecution  of  seditious 
and  rebellious  elements,  including 
his  own  son,  Alexis. 

In  fine,  M.  Engelhardt  concludes, 
.Merejkowski,  a  decadent  and  Nietz- 
scheite  himself,  has  vainly  attempted 
to  torture  three  historical  epochs  into 
seeming  accord  with  neo-paganism 
and  the  decadent  philosophy  of  hu- 
man life  and  progress. —  Translation 
made  for 'Ywv.  Liter.ary  Digest. 


DMITUI    MKKr.lKOWSKI 


He  aims,  according  to  a  Russian  critic,  to  become  himself  ""  something 
of  a  hterary  '  Jiihan  the  .\postate." " 


This  "tendency,"  the  critic  declares,  vitiates  the  whole  trilogy 
and  stamps  it  as  an  inartistic,  crude,  illegitimate  literary  enterprise. 
Merejkowski's  "  ambition  "  is  thus  characterized  : 

"  He  had  planned  something  hopele.ssly  impracticable — to  revive 
the  ancient  gods,  rehabilitate  primitive  polytheism  as  a  religion. 
i)ecomc,  in  short,  something  of  a  literary  Julian  himself.  This  im- 
po.ssible  task  placed  him  in  a  false  position  and  spoiled  his  entire 
enterprise.  In  truth,  to  popularize  the  beautiful  myths  about 
Aphrodite  as  they  were  reflected  in  poetry  and  sculpture  of  an- 
tiquity, to  illuminate  them  with  the  aid  of  new  scientific  data,  is  a 
most  grateful  task  ;  but  to  resurrect  Aphrodite  and  the  cult  of  tliis 
goddess  as  a  living  religion  is  an  absurd  and  foolish  attempt.  .  .  . 
The  result  is  that  Merejkowski  has  compromised  antiquity  in 
the  eyes  of  the  readers  and  caused  them  to  confound  it  with 
modern   pagan   decadentism.     Not   only  that,  but  his  inept   pre- 


RELATION   OF  JOURNAL- 
ISM   TO    LITERATURE. 

A.S  the  business  of  journalism  is 
to  record  or  to  comment,  not 
to  create  or  to  interpret,  argues  Mr. 
H.  W.  Boynton.  it  has,  stricUy,  no 
literary  aspect.  While  in  its  exercise 
of  the  recording  function  it  is  a  use- 
ful trade,  and  in  its  commenting  office  it  takes  rank  as  a  profession. 
it  is  never  an  art.  Pure  journalism,  says  this  writer,  is  essentially 
impersonal  in  spirit  and  in  method,  whereas  literature  must  present, 
in  some  degree,  a  personal  interpretation  of  life.  Nevertheless, 
he  emphasizes,  journalism  has  certain  significant  contacts  with  lit- 
erature. 1 1  sometimes  exhibits  a  sort  of  literature  of  inadvertence, 
a  literature  in  effect,  tlio  not  in  primary  intent.  Considering  still 
farther  this  relationshii).  lie  writes  (in  The  Atlantic  Montlily  for 
June) : 

"  It  is  plain  that  little  distinction  can  be  made  between  a  piece 
of  journalism  and  a  piece  of  literature  on  the  ground  of  external 
subject-matter  alone.  A  squalid  slum  incident,  a  fashionable  wed- 
ding, the  escape  of  a  prisoner,  the  detection  of  a  forgery,  may 
afford  material  either  for  journalism  or  for  the  literary  art.     In  one 
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instance  the  product  will  be  interesting  as  news,  in  the  other  be- 
cause it  bears  upon  some  universal  principle  or  emotion  of  human 
life.  So  it  not  seldom  happens  that  a  reporter  develops  extra- 
journalistic  skill  in  the  portrayal  of  experience  or  character.  Wri- 
ters of  fiction  are  spawned  almost  daily  by  the  humbler  press.  The 
journalistic  use  of  the  word  '  story  '  indicates  the  ease  of  a  transi- 
tion which  is  not  a  wandering  from  fact  to  falsity,  but  an  upward 
shift  from  the  plane  of  simple  registry  to  the  plane  of  interpreta- 
tion.    Mr.  Kipling  happens  to  be  the  most  conspicuous  modem 

instance  of  the  reporting  journalist  turned  story-writer 

"  Between  literature  and  '  the  higher  journalism  '  the  partition  is 
extremely  thin.  If  I  understand  the  term,  the  higher  journalism 
means  the  function  of  impersonal  comment  employed  at  its  utmost 
of  breadth  and  dignity.  It  gives  utterance  to  individual  judgment 
rather  than  personal  interpretation.  It  aims  to  inform  and  to  con- 
vince rather  than  to  express.  It  displays  real  erudition,  it  urges 
admirable  specifics,  it  produces,  in  fact,  printed  lectures  on  prac- 
tical themes  addressed  to  the  practical  intelligence.  One  perceives 
a  close  analogy  between  the  functions  of  the  higher  journalist  and 
those  of  the  preacher,  the  lawyer,  and  the  politician.  An  ex  parte 
impersonality  is  all  that  can  be  demanded  of  any  of  them, — intel- 
lectual independence  being  a  desirable  asset,  but  the  thing  said 
being  largely  determined  by  a  policy,  a  creed,  a  precedent,  or  a 
platform.  In  any  of  these  professions  will  appear  from  time  to 
time  the  literary  artist, — the  man  escaping  from  preoccupation 
with  specific  methods  or  ends,  and  expressing  his  personality  by 
.some  larger  interpretation  of  life.  Hence  come  our  Newmans,  our 
Burkes,  and  our  Alacaulays." 

Of  the  influence  of  journalism  on  public  taste  Mr.  Boynton 
writes : 

"  The  popularity  of  journalism  in  America  has,  we  have  noted 
before,  reacted  upon  most  of  our  magazines  so  strongly  that  they 
are  distinguished  from  the  better  daily  journals  by  exclusion  of  de- 
tail and  modification  of  method  rather  than  by  essential  contrast 
in  quality.  Upon  the  character  of  the  daily  press,  that  is,  depends 
the  cha'acter  of  our  entire  periodical  product ;  and  by  this  means, 
in  large  measure,  the  character  of  the  public  taste.  To  afford  a 
vast  miscellaneous  population  like  ours  its  only  chance  of  contact 
with  literature  entails  a  responsibility  which  may  well  appall  even 
the  ready  and  intrepid  chan.-jions  of  the  daily  press.  While,  how- 
ever, the  night-fear  of  the  yellow  journal  is  disturbing  enough  to 
those  who  watch  for  the  morning,  they  will  have  pleasanter  visions, 
even  now  not  altogether  unrealized,  of  a  journalism  more  responsi- 
ble, more  just,  more  firmly  pursuant  of  that  fine  enthusiasm  for 
absolute  fitness,  for  the  steady  application  of  worthy  means  to 
worthy  ends,  which  is  the  birthright  of  literature." 


ROBERT  BROWNING  AS  A  DRAMATIST. 

THE  genius  of  Robert  Browning,  which  was  essentially  dramat- 
ic, yet  which  resulted  in  so  few  "  actable  "  dramas,  presents, 
in  this  respect,  an  enticing  field  of  study,  and  one  which  receives 
particular  attention  from  his  latest  biographer,  Edward  Dowden, 
in  a  volume  contributed  to  the  series  of  Temple  Biographies.  The 
writer  points  out  that  Browning  showed  the  essential  trait  of  a 
dramatist,  not  only  in  creating  and  studying  minds  and  hearts  other 
than  his  own  ;  but  also  in  a  way  of  using  himself— namely,  "  if  he 
desired  to  set  forth  or  to  indicate  his  most  intimate  ideas  or  im- 
pulses, he  effected  this  indirectly  by  detaching  them  from  his  own 
personality  and  giving  them  a  brain  and  heart  other  than  his  own 
in  which  to  live  and  move  and  have  their  being."  Differentiating 
the  two  kinds  of  dramatic  art,  and  defining  Browning's  relation  to 
them,  Mr.  Dowden  says: 

"There  is  a  kind  of  dramatic  art  which  we  may  term  static,  and 
another  kind  which  we  may  term  dynamic.  The  former  deals 
especially  with  characters  in  position,  the  latter  with  characters  in 
movement.  Passion  and  thought  may  be  exhibited  and  interpreted 
by  dramatic  genius  of  either  type;  to  represent  passion  and 
thought  and  action— action  incarnating  and  developing  thought  and 
passion — the  dynamic  power  is  required.  And  by  action  we  are  to 
understand  not  merely  a  visible  deed,  but  also  a  word,  a  feeling, 
an  idea  which  has  in  it  a  direct  operative  force.     The  dramatic 


genius  of  Browning  was  in  the  main  of  the  static  kind ;  it  studies 
with  extraordinary  skill  and  subtlety  character  in  position;  it  at- 
tains only  an  imperfect  or  a  labored  success  with  character  in 
movement.  The  dra?natis  personce  are  ready  at  almost  every  mo- 
ment, except  the  culminating  moments  of  passion,  to  fall  away 
from  action  into  reflection  and  self  analysis.  The  play  of  mind 
upon  mind  he  recognizes,  of  course,  as  a  matter  of  profound  in- 
terest and  importance ;  but  he  catches  the  energy  which  spirit 
transfers  to  spirit  less  in  the  actual  moment  of  transference  than 
after  it  has  arrived.  Thought  and  emotion  with  him  do  not  circu- 
late freely  through  a  group  of  persons,  receiving  some  modifica- 
tion from  each.  He  deals  most  successfully  with  each  individual 
as  a  single  and  separate  entity ;  each  maintains  his  own  attitude, 
and  as  he  is  touched  by  the  common  influence  he  proceeds  to  scru- 
tinize it.  Mind  in  these  plays  threads  its  way  dexterously  in  and 
out  of  action ;  it  is  not  itself  sufficiently  incorporated  in  action. 
The  progress  of  the  drama  is  now  retarded;  and  again,  as  if  the 
author  perceived  that  the  story  had  fallen  behind  or  remained  sta- 
tionary, it  is  accelerated  by  sudden  jerks.  A  dialogue  of  retro- 
spection is  a  common  device  at  the  opening  of  popular  plays,  with 
a  view  to  expound  the  position  of  affairs  to  the  audience  ;  but  a  dra- 
matic writer  of  genius  usually  works  forward  through  his  dialogue 
to  the  end  which  he  has  set  before  him.  With  Browning,  for  the 
purpose  of  mental  analysis,  a  dialogue  of  retrospection  may  be  of 
higher  value  than  one  which  leans  and  presses  toward  the  future. 
The  invisible  is  for  him  more  important  than  the  visible,  and  so  in 
truth  it  may  often  be  :  but  the  highest  dramatist  will  not  choose  to 
separate  the  two.  The  invisible  is  best  captured  and  is  most  se- 
curely held  in  the  visible." 

Browning,  the  author  continues,  delights  especially  to  study  the 
noblest  attitudes  of  the  soul  and  to  wring  the  se  ise  of  triumph 
from  apparent  failure,  and  hence  finds  his  proper  field  in  tragedy 
rather  than  comedy.     To  quote  again  : 

"There  is  no  light-hearted  mirth,  no  real  gaiety  of  temper  any- 
where in  the  dramas  of  Browning.  Pippa's  gladness  in  her  holi- 
day from  the  task  of  silk-winding  is  touched  with  pathos  in  the 
thought  that  what  is  so  bright  is  also  so  brief,  and  it  is  encom- 
passed, even  within  delightful  Asolo,  by  the  sins  and  sorrows  of 
the  world.  Bluphocks,  with  his  sniggering  wit  and  his  jingle  of 
rime,  is  a  vagabond  and  a  spy,  w'ho  only  covers  the  shame  of  his 
nakedness  with  these  rags  of  devil-may-care  good  spirits.  The 
genial  cynicism  of  Ogniben  is  excellent  of  its  kind,  and  pleases  the 
palate  like  an  olive  amid  wines ;  but  this  man  of  universal  intellec- 
tual sympathies  is  at  heart  the  satirist  of  moral  illusions,  the  un- 
masker  of  self  deception,  who  with  long  experience  of  human  in- 
firmities, has  come  to  chuckle  gently  over  his  own  skill  in  dealing 
with  them ;  and  has  he  not — we  may  ask — wound  round  his  own 
spirit  some  of  the  incurable  illusions  of  worldly  wisdom  ?  No — 
this  is  not  gaiety.  If  Browning  smiles  with  his  Ogniben,  his  smile 
is  a  comment  upon  the  weakness  and  the  blindness  of  the  self- 
deceiver." 

In  place  of  villains.  Browning's  tragedies  present  the  world  as 
villain,  with  "  baits  and  bribes  and  snares  wherewith  to  entangle 
its  victims,  to  lure  down  their  mounting  aspirations,  to  dull  their 
vision  of  the  things  far-off  and  faint ;  perhaps  also  to  make  them 
prosperous  and  portly  gentlemen,  easy-going,  and  amiably  cynical, 
tolerant  of  evil,  and  prudently  distrustful  of  good." 

In  creating  his  chief  dratnatis  persona  Browning  distinguishes 
two  principal  groups :  characters  whose  predominating  power  is 
intellect  and  characters  in  which  the  mastery  lies  with  some  lofty 
emotion.     Continuing,  Mr.  Dowden  says: 

"The  intellect  dealing  with  things  that  are  real  and  positive, 
those  persons  in  whom  intelligence  is  supreme,  may  too  easily  be- 
come the  children  of  this  world.  In  their  own  sphere  they  are 
wiser  than  the  children  of  light;  and  they  are  skilled  in  a  moral 
casuistry  by  which  they  justify  to  themselves  the  darkening  of  the 
light  that  is  in  them.  The  passionate  natures  have  an  intelligence 
of  their  own ;  they  follow  a  gleam  which  is  visible  to  them  if  not 
to  others.  They  discover,  or  rather  they  are  discovered  by,  some 
truth  which  flashes  forth  in  one  inspired  moment — the  master- 
moment  of  a  lifetime  ;  they  possess  the  sublime  certainty  of  love, 
loyalty,  devotion.  If  they  err  through  a  heroic  folly  and  draw 
upon  themselves  ruin  in  things  temporal,  may  there  not  be  some 
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atom  of  divine  wisdom  at  the  bottom  of  the  folly  which  is  itself 
indestructible,  and  which  insures  for  them  a  welfare  out  of  time 
.and  space?  Prophet  and  casuist — Browning  is  both  ;  and  to  each 
he  will  endeavor  to  be  just;  but  his  heart  must  give  a  casting  vote, 
and  this  can  not  be  in  favor  of  the  casuist.  Every  self-transcend- 
ing passion  has  in  it  a  divine  promise  and  pledge ;  even  the  pas- 
sion of  the  senses,  if  it  has  hidden  within  it  one  spark  of  self- anni- 
hilating love,  may  be  the  salvation  of  a  soul." 

The  tield  where  Browning  locates  his  dramas  is  thus  indicated  : 

"  The  region  of  unclouded,  untrammeled  passion,  of  spiritual  in- 
tuition, and  of  those  great  words  from  heaven  which  pierce,  '  even 
to  the  dividing  asunder  of  the  joints  and  marrow,'  is,  for  Brown- 
ing's imagination,  the  East.  The  nations  of  the  West— and.  be- 
fore all  others,  the  Italian  race — are  those  of  a  subtly  developed 
intelligence.  The  worldly  art  of  a  churchman,  ingenuities  of  the- 
ology having  aided  in  refining  ingenuities  of  worldliness.  is  per- 
haps the  finest  exemplar  of  unalloyed  Western  braincraft.  But 
Italy  is  also  a  land  of  passion;  and,  therefore,  at  once,  for  its 
ardors  of  the  heart — seen  not  in  love  alone,  but  in  carven  capital 
and  on  frescoed  wall — and  for  its  casuistries  of  intellect.  Browning 
looks  to  Italy  for  the  material  best  fitted  to  his  artistr}-.  Between 
that  group  of  personages  whom  we  may  call  his  characters  of  pas- 
sion and  that  group  made  up  of  his  characters  of  intelligence,  lie 
certain  figures  of  peculiar  interest,  by  birth  and  inheritance  ciiildren 
of  the  East,  and  by  culture  partakers,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree, 
of  the  characteristics  of  the  West— a  Djabal.  with  his  Oriental 
heart  entangled  by  Frankish  tricks  of  sophistry;  a  Luria,  whose 
Moorish  passion  is  enthralled  by  the  fascination  of  Florentine  in- 
tellect, and  who  can  make  a  return  upon  himself  with  a  half-pain- 
ful Western  self-consciousness." 

So  much  for  the  mine  in  which  Browning  dug,  and  the  kind  of 
ore  that  he  brought  forth  ;  there  remains  to  cite  something  con- 
cerning the  manner  in  which  he  presented  his  material.  Says  Mr. 
Dowden : 

"  In  his  presentation  of  character.  Browning  was  far  from  ex- 
hibiting either  the  universality  or  the  disinterestedness  of  Shake- 
speare. His  sympathy  with  action  was  defective.  The  affections 
arising  from  hereditary  or  traditional  relations  are  but  slenderly 
represented  in  his  poetry;  the  passions  which  elect  their  own  ob- 
jects are  largely  represented.  Those  graceful  gaieties  arising  from 
a  long-established  form  of  society,  which  constitute  so  large  a  part 
of  Shakespeare's  comedies,  are  almost  wholly  absent  from  his 
work.  His  humor  was  robust,  but  seldom  fine  or  delicate.  In  an 
age  of  intellectual  and  spiritual  conflict  and  trouble  his  art  was 
often  deflected  from  the  highest  ends  by  his  concern  on  behalf  of 
ideas.  He  could  not  rest  satisfied,  it  has  been  observed,  with  con- 
templating the  children  of  his  imagination,  nor  find  the  fulfilment 
of  his  aim  in  the  fact  of  having  given  them  existence.  It  seems 
often  as  if  his  purpose  in  creating  them  was  to  make  them  serve 
as  questioners,  objectors,  and  answerers  in  the  great  debate  of 
conflicting  thoughts  which  proceeds  throughout  his  poems.  His 
object  in  transferring  his  own  consciousness  into  the  consciousness 
of  some  imagined  personage  seems  often  to  be  that  of  gaining  a 
new  standpoint  from  which  to  see  another  and  a  different  aspect 
of  the  questions  concerning  which  he  could  not  wholly  satisfy  him- 
self from  any  point  of  view.  He  can  not  be  content  to  leave  his 
men  and  women,  in  Shakespeare's  disinterested  manner,  to  look  in 
various  directions,  according  to  wiiatever  chanced  to  suit  best  the 
temper  and  disposition  he  had  imagined  for  them.  They  are 
placed  by  him  with  their  eyes  turned  in  verj-  mucli  the  same  direc- 
tion, gazing  toward  the  same  problems,  the  same  ideas.  And 
somehow  Browning  himself  seems  to  be  in  company  with  them  all 
the  time,  learning  their  different  rei)orts  of  various  aspects  which 
those  problems  or  ideas  present  to  each  of  them,  and  choosing  be- 
tween the  different  reports  in  order  to  give  credence  to  that  which 
seems  true.  The  study  of  no  individual  character  would  seem  to 
him  of  capital  value  unless  that  character  contained  .something 
which  should  help  to  throw  light  upon  matters  common  to  all  hu- 
manity, upon  the  inquiries  cither  as  to  what  it  is  or  as  to  what  are 
its  relations  to  the  tilings  outside  humanity.  This  is  not  quite  the 
highest  form  ot  dramatic  poetry.  There  is  in  it  perhaps  some- 
thing of  the  error  of  seeking  too  quick  returns  of  profit,  and  of 
drawing  '  a  circle  premature,'  to  use  Browning's  own  words, 
'  heedless  of  far  gain.'  The  contents  of  characters  so  conceived 
can  be  exhausted,  whereas  when  characters  are  presented  witJi  en- 


tire disinterestedness  they  may  seem  to  yield  us  less  at  first,  but 
they  are  inexhaustible.  The  fault — if  it  be  one — lay  partly  in 
Browning's  epoch,  partly  in  the  nature  of  his  genius.  Such  a 
method  of  deflected  dramatic  characterization  as  his  is  less  appro- 
priate to  regular  drama  than  to  the  monologue ;  and  accordingly 
the  monologue,  reflective  or  lyrical,  became  the  most  characteristic 
instrument  of  his  art." 


CHANGED  CONDITIONS  OF  MODERN  ART. 

'T^  O  a  new  edition  of  Liibke's  "  History  of  Art "  the  editor  and 
■•■  reviser,  Mr.  Russell  Sturgis,  adds  several  wholly  new 
chapters.  Among  these  is  the  section  dealing  with  the  work  and 
tendencies  of  the  modern  era.  Mr.  Sturgis  states  that  there  are 
reasons  why  a  just  estimate  of  the  art  of  tlie  last  forty  years  will 
always  be  difficult,  even  to  our  children.  The  period  being  one  of 
transition,  a  dozen  fashions  in  art  have  come  into  notice  since  iS6o 
and  have  disappeared,  leaving  little  behind  them  except  a  memory. 
He  declares  further  :  "  There  are  some  reasons  for  being  much  dis- 
couraged, and  those  who  see  the  possibilities  only  in  the  light  of 
the  past  are  ready  to  believe  that  no  great  artistic  movement  will 
follow  from  the  present  confusion.  There  are,  on  the  other  hand, 
some  great  achievements  of  the  last  thirty  years,  such  as  the  bold 
departure  of  this  or  that  sculptor,  and  of  one  or  another  group  of 
painters,  which  achievements  make  the  inference  rather  easy  that 
from  them  will  result  directly  much  that  is  good,  and  indirectly 
more,  through  the  m-  ans  of  other  movements  starting  from  those 
which  have  already  taken  place." 

So  changed  are  the  conditions  surrounding  art  to  day  from  the 
conditions  which  influenced  it  in  the  past  that  we  can  not  safely 
infer  its  future  development,  the  writer  feels,  from  the  course  of  its 
development  in  the  past.  Then  the  great  body  of  artists  were  the 
sons  or  apprentices  of  artists,  and  followed  art  from  an  early  age 
with  little  danger  of  being  swayed  from  their  natural  artistic 
growth.     But  to-day  all  this  is  changed.     Says  Mr.  Sturgis  : 

"A  man  goes  to  college,  to  the  gymiiasium,  the  Realschule.  or 
the  I.ycee.  He  studies  history  and  theories.  He  hesitates  long 
as  to  his  future  career.  He  takes  up  the  work  of  an  artist  at  a 
comparatively  mature  age  and  with  his  mind  already  full  of  the 
entirely  non-artistic  ideas  given  by  home  surroundings  and  by  the 
school.  Before  he  begins  to  practise  art,  almost  as  soon  as  he  be- 
gins to  study  it,  he  finds  himself  surrounded  by  a  mass  of  book- 
knowledge  and  of  theor}'  which  is  much  too  learned  for  him  to 
despise.  The  thought  and  the  knowledge  which  is  given  in  the 
language  of  words  have  possession  of  his  mind  before  he  has  begun 
to  consider  the  feeling  and  knowledge  expressible  by  the  language 
of  form,  the  representation  of  form  and  color." 

The  great  extent  of  the  modern  community,  with  its  compara- 
tively high  average  of  culture,  has  also  its  effect  upon  art.  We 
read  : 

"  The  fact  that  almost  every  individual  of  that  great  community 
requires  a  recognition  which  in  the  artistic  ages  only  a  few  could 
even  dream  of,  makes  the  great  modern  social  groups  even  more 
formidable  than  their  number  alone  would  make  them.  The  art 
spirit  can  not  be  relatively  as  strong  in  a  great  modern  community. 
The  people  live  too  elaborately ;  they  have  houses  of  too  great 
complexity  ;  even  the  poorest  family  has  too  many  utensils  for  all 
to  be  treated  as  all  things  were  treated  in  the  days  of  great  fine  art. 
The  community  has  outgrown  the  art-power  of  the  community; 
nor  will  any  conceivable  growth  of  art-power  enable  all  the  build- 
ers of  cheap  houses  run  up  in  a  few  months,  and  the  planners  of 
factory-made  wooden,  metallic,  and  pottery  vessels,  to  make  all 
these  things  tolerable  in  design.  Decorative  art,  then,  in  the  old 
sense,  is  hardly  conceivable  to  the  modern  world  ;  and  the  question 
how  far  this  fact  will  sway  the  arts  of  pure  expression  and  repre- 
sentation— how  far  painting  and  sculpture  in  the  highest  sense  can 
flourish  when  decoration  is  dead — remains  to  be  seen.  The  con- 
ditions are  new.  and  we  are  not  able  to  appreciate  them  yet. 

"  Again,  the  pre.sent  age  is  one  of  critical  observation,  and  in  this 
respect  is  entirely  new.  ...  It  has  created  the  science  of  arche- 
ology, it  presents  the  arts  of  the  past  to  us,  not  as  the  old  artistic 
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ages  saw  tliem.  dimly  and  rarely,  but  with  clear  vision  to  all  those 
who  choose  to  look.  The  enormous  amount  of  writing  in  all  the 
great  modern  languages  devoted  to  the  tine  arts,  their  history,  and 
their  practise,  has  all  to  be  assimilated.  .  .  .  Nor  is  it  of  any  avail 
10  say  that  we  will  not  take  this  sophisticated  view  of  fine  art.  We 
can  not,  if  we  choose,  shut  our  eyes  to  our  already  gained  knowl- 
edge. We  must  of  necessity  go  on  in  our  self  conscious  way.  look- 
ing as  a  partly  instructive  community  with  the  well-informed  eyes 
of  the  archeologist,  and  not  with  the  unschooled  memory-  of  our 
ancestors,  at  all  works  of  fine  art. 

"Again,  the  social  question  conies  to  the  fore— and  this  is  for- 
midable indeed  !  When  it  was  impossible  for  a  man  to  raise  him- 
.self  above  his  condition  except  by  such  favor  as  the  ver\-  great 
■would  show  to  the  man  of  humble  birth,  the  instinct  to  pursue  art 
simply  and  along  humble  paths  until  loftier  ways  offered  them- 
•seKes  was  easy  to  follow.  .  .  .  The  men  whose  names  we  know 
■emerged  one  after  another  from  this  substratum  of  faithful  work- 
inen  who  had  learned  to  model,  to  chisel,  to  cast  bronze,  to  paint, 
to  mix  colors  so  that  they  would  endure,  prepare  wooden  panels  to 
receive  their  colors,  to  sketch  frames  and  arcaded  backgrounds  for 
their  painted  panels,  which  elaborate  framing  their  friends,  the 
carvers,  would  produce.  The  men  whose  names  we  know  came 
•one  by  one  out  of  this  little-known  body  of  workmen;  but  if  we 
could  be  set  down  in  Athens  in  the  fourth  century  B.C.,  or  in  Flor- 
ence eighteen  hundred  years  later,  we  should  lind  a  vast  deal  of 
admirable  work  was  in  process  of  production  by  men  of  whom  the 
future  was  never  to  hear  a  word,  and  we  should  find,  moreover, 
that  much  which  has  since  become  famous  under  the  name  of  this 
or  that  admittedly  great  artist  was  really  done  by  the  apparently 
small  artist,  the  unknown  workman  who  lived  and  died  content  if 
he  added  little  to  his  local  fame  and  his  personal  income." 

The  artist-artisan  is  a  thing  unknown  to  the  nineteenth  centur}^ 
says  Mr.  Sturgis,  and  continues: 

"  There  is  absolutely  no  call  for  the  independent  workman.  The 
artist  who  is  skilled  in  silverware  and  chasing  and  he  who  is  an  ex- 
cellent modeler  in  clay  are  alike  in  demand  in  great  establishments 
and  their  work  is  not  known  nor  asked  for  by  the  outside  world. 
The  consequence  is  that  the  skilled  modeler  never  becomes  handy 
in  producing  a  cast  in  bronze  and  will  have  little  or  no  practise  in 
chiseling  and  finishing  such  a  bronze  when  cast.  And  this  means 
that  the  artist  in  the  old  sense  no  longer  exists,  and  that  the  only 
persons  who  are  still  '  artists  '  are  the  more  fortunate  men  who  ob- 
tain a  certain  amount  of  employment  as  painters  in  oil  on  canvases 
to  be  framed  and  hung  in  rooms,  as  painters  on  larger  canvases 
which  will  be  pasted  to  walls,  as  modelers  of  statues  or  busts 
which  will  be  produced  by  other  hands  in  marble  or  in  bronze,  or, 
finally,  will  be  the  designers  of  elaborate  buildings  and  will  be 
called  architects  in  the  special  modern  sense." 

The  cause  alleged  by  Mr.  Sturgis  for  the  decline  in  decorative 
art  and  the  consequent  effect  upon  painting,  sculpture,  and  archi- 
tecture is  in  reality  an  arraignment  of  those  very  things  upon  which 
the  modern  era  prides  itself— the  large  class  of  objects  known  as 
■"modern  conveniences,"  which  are  often  pointed  to  as  indicative 
of  the  increase  in  civilization.  To  quote  a  final  paragraph  in  sum- 
mary : 

"As  long  as  a  family  thought  itself  comfortably  furnished_with 
a  chest  or  two,  a  wardrobe,  a  box-bedstead,  a  dozen  earthenware 
pots  of  different  sizes,  and  three  or  four  vessels  of  pewter  or  cop- 
per, each  one  of  these  objects  of  utility  might  become  a  vehicle  for 
a  good  deal  of  artistic  thought.  The  piece  would  be  handed  down 
from  mother  to  daughter,  from  father  to  son.  At  all  events,  it 
would  be  made  with  that  possibility  in  mind.  It  was  made  to  last. 
and  in  an  artistic  community  it  would  be  the  object  of  a  good  deal 
of  careful  consideration  as  to  its  form  and  as  to  the  little  adorn- 
ments that  might  be  added  to  it.  Now,  however,  when  the  poorest 
family  requires  two  hundred  utensils  of  one  and  another  kin.l.  and 
finds,  moreover,  that  these  utensils  are  furnished  at  an  incredibly 
low  price  by  great  companies  which  make  them  by  the  thousand 
and  force  them  upon  the  customer  with  favorable  opportunities  for 
immediate  delivery  and  gradual  payment,  the  possibility  of  having 
the  common  objects  of  life  beautiful  has  gone.  It  has  gone  for- 
ever. At  least  no  way  has  yet  suggested  itself  for  restoring  the 
conditions  which  have  been  found  favorable  for  decorative  art." 


THE   POLITICIAN   IN    FRENCH    LITERATURE. 

■pOLITICIANS  receive  but  scant  courtesy  at  the  hands  of  the 
-*-  French  novelists  and  dramatists.  M.  Henri  Bordeaux,  who 
has  reread  Balzac's  "  Deputy  of  Arcis."  Flaubert's  "  Candidate," 
Daudet's  "  Numa  Roumestan."  and  a  number  of  works  by  youngei 
and  less  known  writers,  says  that  on  one  point  the  works  of  all 
these  novelists  agree— namely,  their  expressed  contempt  for  the 
man  of  politics.  "As  they  have  not  been  satisfied  to  observe  the 
morals  of  the  politicians  out  of  their  study-windows,"  he  continues 
(in  an  article  in  the  Corresponda>it,  Paris).  "  but  have  endeavored 
to  know  and  understand  their  subjects,  to  live  the  life  of  the  nation 
in  common  with  them,  before  writing  about  them,  the  novelists  can 
hardly  be  suspected  of  prejudice.  Yet  they  represent  politicians 
as  men  without  a  shred  of  patriotism,  devoid  of  virtue  and  honesty, 
more  stripped  of  scruples  than  Job  was  of  worldly  goods." 

M.  Bordeaux  then  quotes  from  "  The  Psychology  of  the  Deputy," 
by  M.  Jules  Delafosse,  who  has  for  a  long  time  filled  an  important 
place  in  the  Palais-Bourbon,  and  is  therefore  in  a  position  to 
study  political  morals.     He  says  : 

"  M.  Delafosse  relates  some  amusing  anecdotes,  one  of  which 
tells  of  a  certain  candidate  who,  altho  sure  of  his  election  on  ac- 
count of  the  great  amount  of  good  his  family  had  done  in  the  dis- 
trict, and  of  his  own  irreproachable  character,  found  very  little 
favor  with  his  constitutents.  one  of  the  frankest  among  whom  en- 
lightened him  on  the  subject  of  his  unpopularity  in  the  following 
brutal  terms  :  '  You  see.  monsieur,  what  we  want  now  are  deputies 
that  one  can  spit  at."  " 

Surely  a  state  of  affairs  well  calculated  to  keep  honest  folk  out 
of  politics,  says  M.  Bordeaux,  and  continues  with  a  picture  of 
what  may  be  seen  daily  at  the  Palais-Bourbon  : 

"  Around  a  semicircular  table  sit  about  a  hundred  deputies  wri 
ting  letters  desperately,  from  two  until  six  o'clock,  without  inter- 
ruption, unless  there  happens  to  be  a  hot  public  debate.  The  poor 
wretches  stop  once  in  a  while  to  exchange  comments  upon  the 
hardships  of  the  trade,  and  then  one  hears  dialogues  like  this: 
'Those  constitutents  really  have  preposterous  ideas.  Would  you 
believe  it.  one  asks  iri-e  to  gesf  him  an  umbrella  at  the  "Bon 
Marche."'  'That  is  a  comparatively  easy  commission,  answers 
his  colleague :  one  of  mine  sent  me  his  son.  requesting  me  to  find 
him  a  place  as  coachman  in  some  good  house.'  '  Oh.  I  have  a 
better  one  than  that,'  chimes  in  a  third  deputy,  drawn  out  by  the 
tone  of  revolt  of  the  others,  '  a  constitutent  of  mine  writes  that 
his  old  uncle  has  died  in  the  Quartier  des  Halles  and  he  wants  me 
to  establish  his  rights  to  the  inheritance  for  him  ! '  " 

Such,  continues  M.  Bordeaux,  is  the  servitude  of  the  deputy, 
who  finds  it  necessarj'  to  do  anything  and  everj-thing  to  insure  his 
reelection.  He  runs  errands  and  he  procures  places,  for  nowa- 
days everybody  claims  a  share  of  the  benefits  of  the  state.  The 
state  has  replaced  Providence.  This  brings  to  mind,  he  says,  a 
reflection  of  Alphonse  Daudet's  in  one  of  his  latest  works  :  "  Ah  I  " 
he  sighs,  "  if  one  could  close  the  Chamber  of  the  Deputies  for  two 
or  three  years,  the  French  might  meanwhile  learn  to  pick  up  a 
living  anywhere  but  in  the  larder  of  the  state  !  " — Translation  made 
for  The  Literary  Digest. 


NOTES 


Mr.  William  Morton  P.wne,  writing  in  The  Dial  recently,  expressed 
the  opinion  that  Mr.  George  Edward  Woodberry  "  is  probably  the  most  distin- 
guished of  the  American  poets  now  living."  "  We  think  of  but  one  other,  Mr. 
William  X'aughn  Moody,"  this  critic  continues,  "  who  might  fairly  dispute  the 
claim  for  this  primacy." 

London  has  at  last,  through  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Beerbohm  Tree,  an  .Academy  of 
Dramatic  -Art.  The  recent  opening  of  this  institution,  says  the  Philadelphia 
Inquirer,  is  an  event  of  more  than  local  interest.  "  It  has  both  a  special  and  a 
genei"al  significance.  From  the  first  point  of  view  it  indicates  the  tardy  recogni- 
tion in  the  British  metropolis  of  a  truth  which  elsewhere  has  long  been  appre- 
ciated and  acted  upon,  the  truth  that  the  professional  school  is  an  important,  al- 
most indispensable,  aid  to  efficiency  and  to  success.  It  also  serves  to  remind  the 
public  that  acting  really  is  an  art.  and  th.it  its  successful  pursuit  demands  not 
only  the  possession  of  natural  abilities,  but  their  assiduous  and  intelligent  culti- 
vation. The  technique  of  acting  is  as  important  as  the  technicjue  of  any  other 
profession,  and  it  needs  to  be  taught.  It  would  be  a  go;)d  thing  for  the  American 
stage  were  an  Academy  of  the  Dramatic  .\rt  to  be  established  here.'' 
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SCIENCE    AND    INVENTION. 


HOW   DO   ANIMALS  AVOID   POISON? 

ANIMALS,  either  wild  or  domestic,  are  rarely  poisoned.  They 
avoid  poisonous  plants,  as  we  say.  "  by  instinct"— a  conven- 
ient term  for  covering  up  our  lack  of  knowledge  regarding  animal 
psychology.  The  matter  is  discussed  very  fully  in  a  recent  article 
in  The  Spec^a/or  (London),  selected  paragraphs  of  which  we  repro- 
duce below.  The  writer  believes  that  the  sense  by  which  animals 
detect  poison  is  mainly  that  of  smell,  that  of  taste  being  usually 
deficient.  Carnivorous  animals,  however;  have  a  kind  of  half-way 
sense  "  between  taste  and  stomach-ache  "  which  tells  them  when 
they  have  taken  anything  likely  to  disagree  with  them ;  and  nature 
enables  them  to  get  rid  of  it  by  the  throat  with  ease.  The  writer 
goes  on  to  say  : 

"  Wolves,  tigers,  leopards,  and  other  carnivora  are  difficult  to 
poison  because  of  the  power  which  they  have  of  rapidly  getting  rid 
of  the  drug.  Lions,  on  the  other  hand,  are  very  frequently  poi- 
soned, as  they  eat  voraciously  and  quickly,  more  like  a  dog  than 
the  other  large  felidae.  It  is  said  that  a  good  many  lion  skins, 
especially  those  brought  back  by  foreign  counts  and  others  from 
Somaliland  before  the  regrettable  misunderstandings  between 
whites  and  blacks  had  begun  in  that  region  famous  for  large  game, 
were  obtained  by  the  unsportsmanlike  method  of  poisoning  car- 
casses and  leaving  them  for  the  lions  to  devour.  Cattle,  which 
have  no  less  than  four  stomachs,  are  hopelessly  poisoned  if  once 
they  have  swallowed  a  dose,  whether  in  a  toxic  plant  or  otherwise. 
It  is  this  curious  arrangement  of  their  interiors  which  makes  it 
such  a  difficult  matter  to  give  cattle  medicine  at  all. 

"In  common  with  human  beings,  animals  seem  to  be  affected  by 
poison  in  certain  forms  when  in  a  particular  condition  of  health. 
At  other  times  they  can  eat  the  same  plant  or  shrub  with  impunity. 
In  certain  states  of  health  a  man  can  eat  pork,  lobsters,  cockles, 
scallops,  and  other  somewhat  risky  foods  without  bad  effects.  At 
other  times  the  same  edibles  would  produce  on  him  the  effect  of 
ptomain  poisoning.  Two  persons  may  eat  of  the  same  food  at 
the  same  time,  and  while  one  is  perfectly  well  afterward,  the  other 
may  become  violently  ill.  The  curious  cases  of  yew-poisoning 
among  cattle  or  horses  seem  to  be  somewhat  analogous.  They 
will  sometimes  browse  on  shoots  of  yew  and  take  no  harm  what- 
ever. At  other  times  they  are  obviously  made  very  ill,  or  die  from 
eating  the  leaves.  They  have  even  been  found  dead  with  the  yew 
fresh  and  undigested  in  their  stomachs.  Where  poisonous  plants 
are  present  in  any  great  numbers  in  herbage  it  seems  quite  impos- 
sible to  prevent  cattle  from  eating  them 

"Birds  seem  to  have  no  discrimination  whatever  in  regard  to 
poisons,  probably  because  they  have  almost  no  sense  of  smell,  and 
swallow  their  food  without  masticating  it.  .  .  .  Such  intelligent 
birds  as  rooks  will  pick  up  and  eat  poisoned  grain,  and  crows  and 
ravens  readily  eat  poisoned  eggs  or  meat.  Chickens  will  eat  the 
poisonous  seeds  of  the  laburnum  and  die  from  the  effects;  whether 
birds  such  as  tits  and  greenfinches  ever  do  so  does  not  seem  to  be 
known.  But  wild  birds  are  frequently  found  dying  in  gardens,  tho 
apparently  they  have  been  in  good  health  a  few  hours  before,  and 
their  death  may  probably  be  due  to  the  consumption  of  poisonous 
seeds." 

Animals  will  occasionally  fail  to  recognize  the  poisonous  plants 
of  a  strange  region.  The  writer  cites  an  instance  where  camels 
from  India  and  Somaliland  were  sent  out  together  in  the  latter 
country.  The  native  camels  thrived,  but  the  Indian  camels  were 
all  poisoned.  It  is  possible,  of  course,  that  both  varieties  of  cam- 
els ate  of  the  poisonous  herbs  of  the  region,  but  that  the  native 
beasts  had  been  rendered  immune  in  some  way,  as  cats  that  have 
eaten  snake  poison  are  believed  to  become  protected  from  cobra 
bite.  The  writer,  however,  favors  the  theory  that  they  purposely 
avoided  what  they  instinctively  knew  to  be  poisonous.     He  goes  on  : 

"  Whatever  be  the  reason  for  the  fact,  '  warning  '  notices  of  vari- 
ous kinds  are  frequently  affixed  by  nature  to  poisonous  plants, 
?lmost  as  legibly  as  the  label  which  the  law  insists  that  chemists 
shall  place  upon  poisonous  drugs.  Many  of  the  poisonous  fungi 
have  an  odious  smell,  so  much  so  that  no  mammal  or  bird  ever 


thinks  of  touching  them.  On  the  other  hand,  the  scent  of  the 
mushroom  is  distinctly  appetizing  and  pleasant.  Henbane,  an  ex- 
ceptionally poisonous  and  quite  beautiful  wild  plant,  has  a  most 
unpleasant  scent  which  is  instantly  detected  by  cattle  when  the 
plant  is  green.  They  most  carefully  avoid  touching  it  when  grow- 
ing. But  it  seems  to  lose  its  warning  odor  when  dried  in  hay.  In- 
stances have  been  quoted  in  which  it  has  been  injurious  to  cattle 
when  consumed  in  this  form.  The  common '  fool's  parsley,'  which 
has  poisonous  seeds,  is  not,  we  believe,  eaten  by  any  bird,  neither 
do  cattle  touch  it  when  growing  in  meadows.  But  they  seem  to 
have  no  such  suspicion  about  the  water  hemlock,  which  is  so  pecul- 
iarly deadly  to  both  cows  and  horses.  .  .  .  One  of  our  most  poi- 
sonous native  plants  is  the  ordinary  foxglove,  from  which  digitalis 
is  made.  Every  part  of  it  is  toxic  in  a  high  degree — flowers,  stem, 
leaves,  and  roots.  It  has  no  unpleasant  odor  of  any  kind,  but  for 
some  reason  cattle  never  touch  it.  .  .  .  In  the  hemlocks,  several 
of  which  are  poisonous  to  man  or  beast,  the  dangerous  ingredient 
varies.  In  the  spotted  hemlock  it  is  '  conin '  which  is  present  in 
great  quantities  in  the  seeds,  tho  there  is  very  little  in  the  leaves 
and  stem.  The  Greek  poison  was  probably  prepared  from  these 
seeds,  as  is  the  medical  extract  made  at  the  present  time.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  the  water  hemlock,  which  is  not  very  common  in 
England,  tho  found  abundantly  by  Scotch  rivers  and  on  wet 
grounds  in  the  North,  the  poisonous  principle  is  contained  in  an 
essential  oil.  Spotted  hemlock  kills  or  injures  human  beings  by 
causing  paralysis,  which  progresses  through  the  nervous  centers 
till  it  attacks  the  lungs.  In  the  water  hemlock  the  poison  acts  in 
a  different  way.  Like  another  and  more  deadly  vegetable  poison, 
strychnin,  it  causes  tetanic  spasms.  The  difference  in  the  nature 
of  the  poison  contained  in  plants  so  closely  alike  as  these  two 
hemlocks  may  perhaps  account  for  the  failure  of  cattle  to  know  the 
danger  to  which  they  are  exposed  in  eating  them.  It  may  well  be 
that  one  variety,  tho  injurious  to  man,  may  not  affect  cattle.  Con- 
sequently they  might  naturally  eat  without  any  misgivings  the 
other  variety,  which  is  deadly  to  them." 


SOME  ODD  THINGS  ABOUT  MACHINERY. 

THE  unexpected  constantly  happens  in  practical  mechanics; 
and,  as  the  workman  is  generally  more  interested  in  results 
than  in  getting  at  the  causes  of  things,  these  mysteries  and  oddi- 
ties are  often  left  unexplained.  A  few  of  them  are  gathered  in 
an  article  in  Railway  and  Locomotive  Engineering  (New  York, 
May).     Says  the  writer : 

"  Every-day  things  which  are  perfectly  familiar  to  mechanics  of 
one  class  are  totally  unintelligible  to  the  workman  in  another 
branch.  Men  who  have  worked  a  lifetime  in  fashioning  cast-iron 
under  the  lathe  are  greatly  surprised  on  learning  that  the  same 
material,  when  employed  in  the  heating  pipes  of  a  blast-furnace 
stove,  grows  from  six  inches  to  a  foot  in  length  from  constant  use. 
And  the  furnace  man  is  equally  unprepared  to  hear  that  the  core 
bars  used  for  casting  pipes  lose  as  much  as  three  inches  in  casting 
twenty  or  thirty  pieces. 

"  In  practise,  for  instance,  we  use  a  piston-rod  packing  of  easy 
fitting  babbit  bushing.  When  these  bushes  become  sufficiently 
worn  to  leak,  we  close  them  up  by  compressing  them  in  the  water 
cylinder  of  a  hydraulic  press.  In  this  operation  a  mandrel  some- 
what smaller  than  the  piston-rod  is  put  inside,  and  with  all  the 
pressure  we  can  bring  to  bear,  we  have  never  been  able  to  com- 
press the  bush  so  as  to  grasp  the  mandrel  tight,  and  yet  occasion- 
ally we  have  had  these  bushes  shut  down  while  the  engine  was 
running  so  as  to  grasp  the  piston-rod  as  if  gripped  in  a  vise,  to 
break  the  bushes  asunder,  indeed,  or  to  make  this  necessary  in 
order  to  get  them  off. 

"  Again,  in  the  foundation  of  embossed  work,  two  dies  are  used, 
the  female  die  often  being  made  by  driving  the  hardened  male  die 
into  a  block  of  soft  steel.  This  operation  is  easily  performed  by 
a  few  blows  of  the  drop  hammer.  It  drives  in  and  raises  the  soft 
metal  without  distorting  the  block  in  any  other  particular.  Had 
the  same  operation  been  attempted  by  means  of  the  hydraulic 
press,  the  block  would  probably  be  upset  one-fourth  its  depth,  the 
sides  bulging  out  or  the  piece  crushed,  without  producing  other  than 
a  faint  marking  of  the  outline  of  the  male  die. 

"  When  the  lawn  mower  was  first  introduced,  the  inventor  was 
considered  little  short  of  a  mechanical  heretic  to  imagine  that  he 
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could  get  sufficient  traction  with  two  light  wheels  to  rotate  a  cylin- 
der six  times  their  own  weight  at  six  times  their  velocity,  and  cut 
the  grass  in  addition.  The  worm  that  drives  the  bed  of  a  Sellers 
planer  does  not  wear  out  half  as  fast  as  it  should,  and  there  is  pos- 
sibly something  unexpected  about  it,  even  to  the  makers  them- 
selves. 

"A  12  X  i8  inch  cylinder-engine,  which  had  been  running  a  year 
at  185  revolutions  per  minute  on  an  unusually  solid  foundation,  be- 
gan one  day  without  apparent  cause  to  shake  endwise,  and  before 
night  had  shaken  itself  loose.  As  no  harm  resulted  and  the  work 
was  pressing,  the  repairing  of  the  foundation  was  postponed  until 
vacation  time,  about  a  month  distant.  Before  that  time  arrived, 
however,  the  shaking  ceased,  and  the  engine  ran  perfectly  smooth 
in  spite  of  the  impaired  foundation. 

"  Another  and  even  more  curious  instance  of  the  unexpected  was 
that  of  a  well-known  electrician  who  built  and  tested  for  three 
years  a  certain  piece  of  apparatus  which  promised  to  be  exten- 
sively used.  As  it  worked  perfectly,  a  large  amount  of  capital  was 
put  into  buildings  and  plant  for  the  production  of  these  pieces  of 
apparatus  for  the  market,  and  many  were  built ;  but  the  manufac- 
turers were  totally  unable  to  reproduce  the  original  either  in  effect 
or  durability. 

"  In  another  case,  two  similar  boilers  were  connected  by  necks 
at  top  and  bottom,  and  a  fire  built  under  each  of  them,  the  boilers 
being  about  half  full.  The  water,  without  apparent  cause,  be- 
haved very  strangely,  all  going  into  one  boiler  and  then  into  the 
other.  When  the  play  was  at  its  height,  the  boss,  considering  the 
lives  of  the  men  and  the  premises  of  more  value  than  the  cause  of 
science,  ordered  the  fires  drawn,  and  the  cause  could  never  be  de- 
termined." 


spitting  in  the  gutter  permissible,  but  expectorating  on  the  side- 
walk and  in  the  middle  of  the  street  punishable  by  a  severe  fine. 
Besides  all  these  precautions,  street-cleaners  could  be  provided 
with  respirator}-  masks  as  an  additional  protection,  particularly  in 
very  dusty  localities." 


TUBERCULOSIS   IN   STREET   DUST. 

'  I  ""HAT  the  germs  of  tuberculosis  are  everywhere  present  in  our 
•^  streets  is  strikingly  shown  by  the  statement,  made  in  the 
New  York  daily  papers  and  confirmed  by  Commissioner  Wood- 
bury, that  five  years'  work  as  a  street-sweeper  in  New  York  makes 
the  average  individual  a  consumptive.  The  result  is  asserted  by 
Dr.  S.  A.  Knopf,  in  the  New  York  Medical JouniaL  to  be  largely 
due  to  the  fact  that  our  streets  are  generally  swept  when  dry,  in- 
stead of  being  sprinkled  first,  as  in  European  cities.  Says  Dr. 
Knopf : 

"It  is  not  the  tubercle  bacillus  alone  which  renders  our  street- 
cleaners  consumptive,  but  it  is  the  constant  inhalation  of  all  kinds 
of  dust,  and  the  consequent  irritation  of  the  pulmonary  surfaces, 
which  make  the  invasion  of  the  germ  of  tuberculosis  more  easy. 
The  sweeping  of  streets  in  the  drj-  state  should  be  considered  as 
a  crime  against  our  fellow  men.  It  is  not  the  air,  but  the  dust  in 
the  air,  which  renders  New  York  such  a  dangerous  place,  par- 
ticularly in  summer,  to  people  predisposed  to  pulmonary  troubles. 
While,  as  a  natural  consequence  of  being  in  closer  proximity  to 
the  dust,  the  street-cleaners  are  the  first  to  suffer,  the  citizens  at 
large  who  are  obliged  to  remain  in  New  York  during  the  summer 
months  suffer  also  to  a  considerable  degree.  W^e  are  all  apt  to 
breathe  the  irritating  and  infectious  dust  raised  by  sweeping,  by 
gusts  of  wind,  by  street-cars,  and  by  automobiles 

"  Something  effectual  must  be  done  to  stop  this  source  of  tuber- 
culosis and  other  diseases  of  the  respiratory-  organs  in  our  metrop- 
olis. If  street-cleaning  as  it  is  done  now  renders  the  average 
employee  consumptive  within  a  few  years,  the  sources  of  tuber- 
culous infection  are  increased.  Furthermore,  the  majority  of  the 
street-cleaners  being  of  the  poorer  classes,  they  will  become  bur- 
dens to  the  community  the  moment  they  cease  to  be  breadwinners. 
By  a  w-ise  decision  of  the  city  authorities  there  is  now  an  increased 
provision  for  water-supply  to  the  city.  This  should  be  used  im- 
mediately for  extensive  sprinkling  of  all  the  streets  of  New  York. 
The  few  private  sprinkliog  companies  are  in  no  way  adequate  to 
cope  with  the  situation.  Instead  of  forbidding  individual  house 
owners  to  use  a  hose  for  sprinkling  purposes  in  front  of  their 
houses,  tho  they  may  possess  a  water-meter,  such  a  procedure 
should  rather  be  encouraged.  No  street  .should  be  swept  without 
being  previously  sprinkled,  and  the  gutters  in  the  streets  should  be 
flushed  daily,  except  in  freezing  weather.  To  forbid  people  to 
spit  altogether  when  outdoors  is  unreasonable  and  any  such  law 
would  not  be  carried  out ;  but  a  law  could  be  enforced  which  made 


A   GLOBULAR    LIFEBOAT. 

'^'"HE  preliminar}-  trials  made  about  a  year  ago  with  Captain 
•*■  Doenvig's  new  life-saving  globe  were  noted  in  these  col- 
umns. Fuller  and  more  practical  tests,  now  just  finished,  are  said 
to  have  established  the  reputation  of  the  new  invention  beyond 
cavil.     Says  The  Scieniijic  Auierican,  in  an  account  just  published  : 

"These  recent  trials  were  conducted  on  the  coast  of  Jutland  in 
very  stormy  weather,  under  the  supervision  of  Norwegian  naval 
officers  and  other  maritime  authorities.     Two  life-saving  globes 


^S^ 


CAPTAIN  doenvig's  LIFE-SAVING  GLOBE. 
Courtesy  of  The  Scientific  A  merican  (New  ^'ork). 

were  used  for  the  experiment.  They  were  both  set  out  from  the 
Norwegian  man-of-war  Heiindal.  The  first  one  had  no  human 
beings  on  board,  but  sand  ballast  corresponding  to  the  weight  of 
sixteen  men.  It  was  launched  without  trouble,  and  made  a  suc- 
cessful landing. 

"  This  fact  ascertained  by  signals  from  shore  to  the  Heiindal, 
the  second  globe  was  set  out.  On  board  this  one  were  Captain 
Doenvig,  Marine  Lieutenant  Engelstad,  and  three  sailors.  This 
also  cleared  away  from  the  ships  in  good  shape,  and  a  few  minutes 
after  its  being  dropped  into  the  sea  one  of  the  trapdoors  was 
opened,  the  men  crawled  out,  swinging  the  Norwegian  flag,  set 
up  sails,  and  sheered  through  the  breakers  toward  land.  It  made 
a  successful  trip,  and  half  an  hour  later  it  landed.  At  the  time  it 
was  blowing  hard  from  northeast,  and  the  sea  broke  on  four  feet 
of  water.  The  globe  landed  about  fifty  yards  from  the  mainland. 
The  men  got  out  and  waded  ashore.  By  experts  it  was  considered 
that  an  ordinary  lifeboat  would  have  been  of  no  use  under  the 
circumstances. 

"The  globe  is  made  of  sheet-iron  -^^  inch  thick  at  the  bottom, 
^'ff  inch  at  the  sides,  and  J^  inch  at  the  top.  It  is  8  feet  in  diam- 
eter and  6,'2  feet  high,  and  has  a  double  bottom.  It  draws  2^  feet 
of  water  when  loaded.  The  globe  may  be  entered  through  three 
water-tight  trapdoors.  Under  the  deck,  which  is  located  about 
one  foot  below  the  waterline,  are  placed  four  galvanized-iron  tanks. 
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THE  BUCKBOARD  AS  AN  INSPECTION   CAR,  WITH   FLANGED  RIMS    ON  THE  WHEELS. 
Courtesy  of  TAe  Scientific  American. 

with  capacity  fcr  holding  150  gallons  of  freshwater.  Along  the 
sides  runs  a  low  seat  or  bench,  and  the  space  underneath  the  same 
is  filled  with  canned  goods.  In  the  center  of  the  inner  room  is  a 
funnel  that  can  be  shoved  up,  thus  letting  fresh  air  into  the  globe. 

"  There  are  three  small  windows  in  the  top,  for  the  double  pur- 
pose of  letting  in  light  and  providing  openings  through  which 
rockets  can  be  sent  up.  The  globe  has  a  movable  keel,  which  can 
be  let  down  from  the  inside,  and  also  a  rudder  that  may  be  applied 
in  the  same  manner.  Some  small  oars  are  also  kept  inside.  A 
cork  belt  runs  around  the  globe  on  the  outside,  on  which  the  men 
can  stand  and  row.  There  is  also  an  anchor  with  100  feet  of  steel 
rope  attached,  and  a  set  of  small  sails,  the  funnel  serving  as  mast. 

"  There  is  no  need  for  launching  the  globe  ;  when  the  ship  sinks, 
it  will  simply  float.  Its  weight  is  about  two  tons,  or  the  same  as 
that  of  a  large  ordinary  lifeboat.  It  costs  about  $500,  and  has  ac- 
commodations for  twenty  men.  It  requires  less  deck  space  than 
an  ordinarv  lifeboat." 


when  they  are  not  supplied  witli  spring-water, 
has  been  one  of  the  great  causes  of  the  in- 
creased consumption  of  mineral  waters.  In 
addition,  there  is  the  excitement  of  the  ap- 
petite and  tlie  stimulation  of  the  nutritive 
functions  provoked  by  the  carbonic  acid.  We 
must  even,  according'  to  certain  bacteriolo- 
gists, take  into  account  a  marked  bactericidal 
induence  on  certain  pathogenic  agents.  The 
cholera  bacillus,  among  others,  is  destroyed 
in  two  or  three  iiours  in  a  water  saturated  with 

carbonic  acid 

"But  whatever  may  be  the  reasons  for  this 
increase  in  the  consumption  of  artificial   wa- 
ters, it  seems  to  be  still  greater  among    our 
neigiibors,  the   English.     According  to  statis- 
tics furnished  by  Dr.  Hamer  .  .  .  the  sale  of 
bottled  soda-water  increased  from   150,000.000 
in   1S92  to  500,000,000  in  1902.     In  forty  years 
the  number  of  manufactories  of   carbonated 
waters  quadrupled.      In   London   there  were 
400  in  1S61,  and  more  than  1,750  in  1901.     The 
annual  consumption  of  gas-charged  water  in 
the  United  Kingdom  has  reached  the  formi- 
dable figure  of  3,600,000,000  half-pint  bottles. 
At  Paris  the  most  recent  statistics,  due  to  the 
investigations  of   Dr.    Bertillon,   give  for  1900  the  figures  of  53 
manufactories  of  carbonated  waters;    but  there  are  4,625  places 
where  mineral  waters  are  sold,  and  the  sale  amounts  to  miUions 
of  bottles  .  .  .  without  counting  the  waters  of  complex  composi- 
tion that  can  not  be  regarded  as  table  waters — the  alkaline  (\'ichy, 
\'als)  or  ferruginous  waters  and  others. 

"  In  estimating  the  total  we  may  say  without  fear  of  being  greatly 
out  of  the  way,  that  we  drink  as  much  of  natural  and  artificial 
mineral  waters  [in  France]  as  they  do  abroad,  or  more.  When 
these  are  not  abused,  the  harm  is  not  great,  and  in  spite  of  the  jest 
of  one  of  my  friends  who  accuses  me  of  making  a  Fourteenth  of 
July  of  my  stomach,  I  continue  all  summer  to  set  off  these  fire- 
works of  carbonic-acid  gas,  finding  that  thus  my  beverages  are 
fresher  and  more  agreeable." — Translation  jnade  for  The  Lit- 
erary Digest. 


_^^^^^; 


THE    USE   OF   WATER   CHARGED    WITH    GAS. 

SPRIXCiS  of  water  charged  with  carbonic  acid,  which  escapes 
in  countless  bubbles  when  the  pressure  is  released,  are  found 
in  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  have  long  furnished  a  favorite  bever- 
age. For  the  last  century,  not  content  with  the  natural  article,  we 
have  been  imitating  it  artificially,  and  the  total  consumption  of  gas- 
charged  drinks,  both  naturafi'  and  manufac- 
tured,  is  increasing  yearly.  In  La  Xature 
(Paris,  May  14)  Dr.  A.  Cartaz  writes  of  it  as 
follows : 

"  Priestley  seems  to  iiave  been  the  first  to 
conceive  the  plan  of  charging  water  with  car- 
bonic-acid gas  to  make  '  soda-water.'  The 
English  scientist  would  be  somewiiat  sur- 
prised if  he  could  return  to  our  planet  to  see 
wiiat  an  extension  the  industry  of  artificially 
carbonated  waters  has  taken  since  1772,  the 
date  of  his  experiment.  It  even  seems  as  if 
during  the  past  decade  their  consumption  had 
become  more  and  more  general,  concurrently 
with  that  of  the  so-called  table-waters  of  nat- 
ural mineral  springs. 

"  There  are  several  rea.sons  for  this  dem  ind 
for  gaseous  waters  in  the  great  centers.  First 
of  all,  and  too  often,  it  is  due  to  tlie  Ijad  c|ual- 
ities  of  the  drinking-water  furnished  to  our 
great  cities.  Much  of  this  water  is  taken  from 
streams  polluted  by  the  refuse  of  factories 
and  by  city  sewage  ...  in  short,  by  all  sorts 
of  impurities 

"This  harmfulness  of  the  water  of  cities, 


An  Automobile  on  a  Railroad  Track.— The  accom- 
panying illustrations  show  a  novel  arrangement  for  ciuickly  adapt- 
ing an  ordinary,  pneumatic-tired,  light-weight  automobile  to  run 
on  a  railway  track  as  an  inspection-car.  Says  TJie  Scientific 
American  Supplement : 

"  It  consists  in  casting  and  machining  flanged  wheel-rims  prop- 
erly concaved  inside  to  fit  over  the  pneumatic  tires.  When  it  is 
desired  to  run  on  the  track,  the  tires  are  deflated,  and  the  rims 


SLIPPING  THE  CAST-IRON    FLANGED  RIM  OVER  THE  PNEUMATIC  TIRE. 
Courtesy  of  T/te  Scientific  American. 
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slipped  over  them.  Upon  blowing  the  tires  up  again,  the  rims  are 
held  tirmly  in  place,  and  the  machine  can  be  lifted  and  run  upon 
the  rails. 

"  A  speed  of  30  miles  an  hour  is  obtainable  on  steel  rails  with  this 
little  machine,  and  the  rims,  which  weigh  about  25  pounds  apiece, 
can  be  carried  in  a  crate  and  attached  or  detached  in  about  10 
minutes." 


ARE   WE    USING   TOO    MUCH    CONCRETE? 

THE  greatly  increased  use  of  concrete  construction  has  been 
very  noticeable  in  the  past  few  years.  Masses  of  concrete 
are  used  where  brick  or  stone  would  have  been  employed  five 
years  ago,  and  the  place  of  steel  has  been  taken  in  many  instances 
by  a  combination  of  steel  and  concrete  called  "  reinforced "  or 
"armored"  concrete.  Now  a  French  engineer,  M.  Considere, 
proposes  to  use  concrete  in  conjunction  with  steel  for  bridge 
trusses.  In  some  recent  experiments  carried  out  by  him  a  model 
truss  66.5  inches  long  was  tested,  and  finally  gave  way  under  a  load 
of  about  five  tons  to  the  square  inch — a  creditable  performance. 
In  this  truss  steel  was  used  for  the  members  that  were  under 
tension  and  concrete  for  those  under  compression.  T/ie  Railway 
Age,  in  a  criticism  of  this  experiment,  expresses  the  opinion  that 
some  engineers  are  going  "  concrete-mad,"  and  that  this  material 
is  being  called  upon  for  service  that  it  was  never  designed  to  per- 
form.    It  says : 

"  What  is  the  use  of  such  expensive  trials,  since  the  cost  of  such 
an  erected  bridge,  probably  for  a  great  many  years,  will  far  exceed 
the  total  cost  of  a  truss  or  plate-girder  for  spans  of  moderate 
length,  and  would  be  prohibitive  in  great  openings.  The  sole  su- 
periority of  armored  concrete  over  all-steel  combined  as  a  truss 
would  be  the  expected  resistance  of  the  former  to  any  form  of 
rust,  and  this  simply  means  that  the  cost  of  painting  would  be 
saved.  The  painting  of  a  plate  girder  is  not  a  difficult  or  very  ex- 
pensive matter,  and,  altho  the  painting  of  a  large  truss  is  both 
difficult  and  expensive,  there  is  no  likelihood  that  the  saving  in 
this  matter  alone  will  ever  justify  the  substitution  of  armored  con- 
crete for  steel. 

"  No  man,  not  concrete-mad,  would  build  such  a  bridge  for  rail- 
way service,  and  one  reason  is  enough  to  justify  the  statement: 
the  quality  of  any  given  mass  of  concrete  is  and  must  always  re- 
main somewhat  a  matter  of  faith,  since  a  little  dirt  or  an  unde- 
tected spoiled  barrel  of  cement  may  upset  every  expectation  of 
strength.  In  great  masses,  with  a  tremendous  so-called  factor 
of  safety,  we  may  be  reasonably  sure  of  stability  ;  but  in  the  com- 
paratively small  areas  represented  by  the  cross-section  of  a  bridge 
chord,  it  would  be  criminally  foolish  to  assume  a  strength  which 
is  indeterminate,  and  on  that  assumption  trust  the  safety  of  a 
passenger  train.  There  are  applications  of  the  truss,  such  as  roofs 
for  roundhouses  and  shops,  turntables  and  many  other  places, 
■where  exposed  metal  is  destroyed  rapidly,  where  concrete  is  sug- 
gested by  the  conditions  of  use,  and  where  its  destruction  under  a 
load  certainly  would  not  involve  the  loss  of  life  which  usually  fol- 
lows the  failure  of  a  bridge.  Hence,  altho  it  is  true  that  well- 
digested  experiments  are  seldom  w  asted,  and  the  facts  gained  from 
them  may  prove  valuable  in  imexpected  directions,  few  persons 
are  likely  to  emulate  the  experiments  of  M.  Considere  while  there 
is  so  much  that  is  obvious  awaiting  the  demonstrations  which 
actual  service  alone  can  give." 


The  Steam-Turbine  Opposed  by  Admiral  Mel- 
ville.— The  use  of  the  steam-turbine  in  the  propulsion  of  large  ves- 
sels, which  has  been  given  such  an  impulse  by  the  decision  of  the 
Cunard  Company  to  install  it  in  their  new  transatlantic  liners,  is 
condemned  unreservedly  by  Rear- Admiral  George  VV.  Melville,  so 
far  as  naval  practise  is  concerned.  He  has  just  returned  from 
Europe,  where  he  represented  the  Navy  Department  in  investiga- 
ting the  present  status  of  the  steam-turbine  for  marine  service,  and 
is  reported  as  follows  in  the  daily  press  : 

"  I  shall  oppose  the  building  of  war-ships  with  turbines  except 
for  experimental  purposes.  The  whole  thing  is  in  its  infancy,  and 
there  is  not  an  engineer  living  who  is  willing  to  swear  by  it.     In 


London  I  had  many  interviews  with  Lord  Selborne,  First  Lord  of 
the  Admiralty,  Rear-Admiral  Sir  John  Durston,  Admirals  May 
and  Oram,  Sir  William  H.  White,  the  naval  architect,  and  with 
members  of  the  Cunard  commission,  which  was  appointed  to 
study  the  turbine.  The  Cunard  people  were  not  very  communica- 
tive, being  pledged  to  .secrecy,  but  the  naval  officials  gave  me 
much  information.  I  v'sited  various  yards  in  the  United  King- 
dom where  turbines  are  building,  and  saw  five  of  the  vessels  in 
process  of  construction.  These  boats  were  of  moderate  speed  of 
the  triple-screw  type.  I  found  no  one  who  was  satisfied  with  the 
claim  of  economy  of  coal  and  weight  made  in  behalf  of  the  turbine.- 
As  to  space,  there  seemed  to  be  no  question  in  the  minds  of  the 
shipbuilders,  and  while  all  are  anxious  to  build,  none  are  ready  to 
guarantee  anything  but  moderate  speed,  and  I  am  surprised  that 
the  Cunard  line  should  make  an  experiment  on  such  a  large  and 
expensive  scale.  In  my  visits  to  foreign  shipyards  I  went  to  Stet- 
tin, Hamburg,  Flushing,  and  through  some  French  yards.  I  found 
the  French  yards  dabbling  in  the  turbine  to  a  small  extent  only. 
Of  all  the  engines  that  I  examined  I  found  the  Westinghouse 
'  double-flow  '  the  best." 


The  Life  of  Electrical  Apparatus.— In  these  days  of 
rapid  progress  an  electrical  device  a  year  old  may  be  so  antiquated 
as  to  be  useless.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  apparatus  in  service, 
however,  which  is  still  giving  a  good  account  of  itself  after  pro- 
longed years  of  operation,  according  to  an  editorial  writer  in  The 
Electrical  World  and  Engineer.     He  says  : 

"  Many  of  the  early  street-railway  motors  are  in  use,  we  believe, 
and  one  frequently  encounters  primeval  lighting  apparatus.  It 
does  not  follow  that  a  plant  is  '  scrapped  '  when  it  is  exchanged 
for  one  of  later  date,  and,  in  fact,  our  advertising  pages  frequently 
give  evidence  to  the  healthy  and  active  state  of  the  second-hand 
market.  ...  It  is  an  interesting  commentary  upon  the  way  in 
which  old  material  can  be  worked  up  that  a  steel  plant  at  Hamil- 
ton, Ont.,  makes  the  claim  that  it  has  worked  over  into  new  ma- 
terial the  iron  of  the  original  Niagara  Suspension  Bridge,  the  iron 
of  the  original  \'ictoria  Tubular  Bridge  at  Montreal,  the  hull  of  the 
famous  old  Atlantic  liner,  the  City  of  Rome,  and  the  iron  frame- 
work of  the  famous  steamship  the  Great  Eastern.  In  like  man- 
ner, much  electrical  apparatus  is  living  again  to-day  in  forms  that 
sometimes  would  hardly  be  recognized  by  those  who  used  it  when 
it  was  first  brought  out  many  years  ago.  We  have  seen  lately 
some  '  long-waisted  '  Edison  dynamos  that  certainly  go  back  to 
the  beginnings  of  the  incandescent  art,  and  we  are  told  that  the 
original  Siemens  &  Halske  electric  road  material,  shown  at  Paris 
in  i88i,  is  still  earning  a  humble  livelihood  on  the  banks  of  Lake 
Leman,  somewhere  in  the  vicinity  of  Chillon." 


SCIENCE    BREVITIES. 

"  Blondlot,  the  discoverer  of  the  '  w-rays"  has  announced  that,  besides  be- 
ing given  off  by  contracted  muscular  fiber,  as  shown  by  Dr.  Charpentier,  they 
are  also  produced  by  metals  under  tension,  such  as  a  coiled  watch-spring.  "'The 
effect.''  writes  a  correspondent  of  The  Lancet, '"  is  more  evident  than  with  strained 
muscles."' 

Telephone  through  a  Jungle.— The  progress  of  civilization  is  shown, 
says  Telephony .  by  the  completion  of  a  telephone  line  through  a  thick  jungle  750 
miles  wide,  in  the  heart  of  .Africa.  "  It  has  been  built  by  the  Belgian  Govern- 
ment to  enable  the  various  Belgian  colonies  to  communicate  with  one  another. 
The  wires  are  strung  on  iron  posts  and  on  the  largest  trees  of  the  jungle.  Some 
of  the  poles  are  half  a  mile  apart,  where  the  wires  cross  a  swift  river  or  a  danger- 
ous swamp.  Posts  could  not  be  used  on  account  of  the  white  ants,  and  the 
large  number  of  elephants  made  it  necessary  to  keep  the  wires  high  above  the 
ground.  .As  storms  will  throw  trees  across  the  line,  and  wasps  will  make  their 
nests  in  the  insulators,  and  natives  are  liable  to  steal  the  wire,  the  Belgian  Gov- 
ernment expects  to  have  trouble  in  keeping  the  line  in  op)eration." 

"  The  scientific  world  is  indebted  to  Japan  for  three  notable  discoveries  for  the 
saving  of  human  life."  says  The  American  Inventor.  "  .-V  Japanese  bacteriolo- 
gist, Kitasato,  discovered  the  bacillus  of  lockjaw,  which  fact  led  to  the  discovery 
of  antitoxin,  which  is  regularly  used  as  a  preventive  of  the  disease.  Another 
Japanese  scientist,  Shiga,  has  isolated  the  bacillus  of  dysentery.  It  is  hoped  that 
this  will  result  in  an  antitoxin  which  will  be  to  this  disease  what  vaccination  is 
to  smallpox.  The  third  discovery  is  the  most  remarkable  of  the  three.  It  seems 
that  there  are  in  the  human  body  organs  called  the  adrenal  glands.  .\  Japanese 
chemist,  Takaniine.  e.xtracted  from  these  glands  a  peculiar  substance  known  as 
adrenalin,  now  much  used  in  the  practise  of  medicine.  It  is  the  most  [wwerful 
of  all  chemical  agents  for  arresting  hemorrhages  of  any  kind,  no  matter  where 
located,  and  frequently  saves  lives  where  internal  bleeding  takes  place  which  can 
be  reached  in  no  other  manner." 
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THE    RELIGIOUS   WORLD. 


THE   POPE   SPEAKS   AGAIN    ON    CHURCH 

MUSIC. 

MUCH  misgiving  was  occasioned  among  the  Roman  Catholic 
choirs  of  America  by  the  Pope's  "  Motu  Proprio  "  of  No- 
vember 22,  which  enjoined  the  use  of  the  Gregorian  chant  and  for- 
bid the  employment  of  women's  voices  in  church  choirs  (see  The 
J.ITERARY  Digest,  March  12).  In  a  second  "  Motu  Proprio," 
dated  April  25,  His  Holiness  announces  that  to  complete  the 
work  of  restoring  to  the  church  her  ancient  Gregorian  chant  in  its 
primitive  purity,  and  "  to  furnish 
our  church  of  Rome  and  all  churches 
of  the  same  rite  with  the  common 
text  of  the  Gregorian  liturgical  mel- 
odies, we  have  determined  to  entrust 
our  \'atican  printing-house  with  the 
publication  of  the  liturgical  book 
containing  the  chant,  restored  by  us, 
of  the  Holy  Roman  Church."  For 
the  guidance  of  those  to  whom  this 
restoration  is  entrusted  the  Pope 
lays  down  the  following  directions  : 

"  (a)  The  melodies  of  the  church 
known  as  Gregorian  shall  be  restored 
in  their  integrity  and  purity  accord- 
ing to  the  most  ancient  codices,  but 
at  the  same  time  special  account  will 
be  taken  also  of  legitimate  tradition 
as  contained  in  the  codices  of  the 
different  centuries,  and  of  the  prac- 
tical use  of  the  modern  liturgy. 

"  {/>)  In  our  special  predilection 
for  the  Order  of  St.  Benedict,  and 
in  recognition  of  the  work  done  by 
the  Benedictine  monks  for  the  resto- 
ration of  the  genuine  melodies  of  the 
Roman  Church,  and  especially  by 
the  members  of  the  French  Congre- 
gation and  of  the  Monastery  of  the 
Solesmes.  it  is  our  will  that  the  ed- 
iting of  the  parts  of  this  publication 
which  contain  the  chant  be  entrusted 
particularly  to  the  monks  of  the 
French  Congregation  and  to  the 
Monasteiy  of  Solesmes. 

"  (c)  The  work  thus  prepared  snail 
be  submitted  to  the  examination  and 
revision  of  the  special  Roman  com- 
mission recently  appointed  by  us  for 
this  purpose.  This  commission  is 
under  the  obligation  of  sworn  secrecy 
in  all  that  regards  the  compilation  of  the  texts  and  the  progress 
of  the  publication,  and  the  same  obligation  extends  to  all  other 
persons  outside  the  commission  who  are  called  to  give  their  ser- 
vices to  this  end 

"  (d)  The  approbation  to  be  given  by  us  and  by  our  Congrega- 
tion of  Sacred  Rites  to  the  choral  books  thus  composed  and  pub- 
lished will  be  of  such  a  nature  that  it  will  not  be  any  longer  lawful 
for  anybody  to  approve  liturgical  books  unless  they  be,  in  the  parts 
that  contain  the  chant  as  well  as  otherwise,  either  in  complete  har 
mony  with  the  edition  published  by  the  Vatican  printing-house,  or 
unless  they  be,  in  the  judgment  of  the  commission,  so  far  in  har- 
mony with  it  that  the  variants  introduced  in  them  can  be  shown  to 
be  derived  from  other  good  Gregorian  codices. 

"(e)  The  literary  proprietorship  of  the  Vatican  edition  is  re- 
served to  the  Holy  See.  To  publishers  and  printers  of  all  nations 
who  make  application,  and  who,  under  certain  conditions,  offer  a 
secure  guarantee  of  being  able  to  carrj-  out  the  work  properly,  we 
will  accord  the  favor  of  being  allowed  to  reproduce  this  edition 
freely,  and  as  they  think  best  to  make  extracts  from  it,  and  to 
diffuse  the  copies  everywhere." 

This  bull,  remarks  the  New  York  Su;i,  seems  to  settle  finallv  the 


From  stereograph,  copyrigrhtefi,  1904,  by  Underwood  &  Underwood,  N.  Y. 
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opposition  raised  in  this  country'  to  the  change  and  to  force  the 
Gregorian  music  on  the  dioceses,  even  tho  they  are  not  in  sympa- 
thy with  that  school.  It  will  necessitate,  the  same  paper  suggests, 
the  introduction  of  boy  choirs,  as  there  is  not  a  sufficient  supply  of 
men  who  can  be  depended  upon  for  all  services  and  as  the  Grego- 
rian chants  require  only  male  voices. 

Recently  a  full  vesper  service  sung  in  accordance  with  the  Pope's 
decree  at  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral,  New  York,  failed  to  impress 
favorably  a  number  of  musicians  and  choir-masters  who  were 
present.     7/ie  Herald  reports  one  of  the  latter  as  saying  : 

"  I  do  not  believe  the  Gregorian  music  will  ever  be  accepted  in 

this  country.  It  is  simply  a  chant, 
and  our  people  have  been  educated 
to  desire  more  classical  music.  In 
Italy,  I  understand,  there  is  a  uni- 
versal protest  against  it,  one  of  the 
reasons  being  that  it  eliminates  all 
female  voices  from  the  church.  That 
will  be  an  obiection  in  this  country. 
For  generations  we  have  listened  to 
female  voices  in  all  our  music,  and 
the  heavy  chanting  of  men's  voices 
will  not  suit  us  at  all. 

"  We  shall  experience  great  diffi- 
culty in  training  our  singers  to  ren- 
der it.  Not  that  it  is  particularly 
difficult,  but  it  is  so  different  from 
the  music  we  have  been  accustomed 
to  sing.  I  have  talked  with  many 
good  musical  directors,  and  they  are 
all  of  the  same  opinion.  The  organ- 
ists, too,  are  very  much  opposed  to 
it  and  regard  the  edict  as  a  hardship 
upon  them.  We  are  all  sorry  that 
these  are  the  conditions,  and  we  see 
nothing  but  annoyance  and  dissatis- 
faction ahead  for  several  years  if  the 
decree  is  made  imperative." 

The  Boston  Evening  Transcript 
quotes  from  Le  Figaro  (Paris)  some 
important  criticisms  of  the  Pope's 
program  and  theories,  from  the  pen 
of  M.  Camille  Saint-Saens,  the  cele- 
brated composer.  The  Pope's  idea 
of  a  return  to  the  "  primitive  purity  " 
of  the  Gregorian  chant  M.  Saint- 
Saens  regards  as  impracticable.  He 
writes : 

"The  old  Gregorian  manuscripts 
are  redoubtable  scribbles,  legible 
only  to  the  initiated.  Some  of  those 
specialists,  impressed  by  the  alter- 
ations of  texts  in  the  modern  editions,  lately  tried  to  get  back 
to  the  original  sources  and  to  make  an  edition  in  which  the 
primitive  purity  should  be  restored.  The  results  were  astounding. 
Interminable  series  of  notes  and  fastidious  repetitions  defied  tiie 
skill  of  the  bravest.  Imagine  passages  turned  off  like  this  :  la  do, 
la  do,  la  do — la  do,  la  do — la  do,  la  do,  la  do,  la  do,  and  so  on 
through  whole  pages.  With  our  heavy  execution  of  the  plain 
chant,  that  is  intolerable ;  we  are  forced  to  suppose  that  these 
passages  were  rapidly  executed  as  a  sort  of  trill,  a  supposition 
which  puts  to  confusion  our  present  ideas  regarding  the  execution 
of  that  kind  of  music.  In  reality,  after  all  these  centuries  we  have 
lost  the  key  of  that  antique  art;  it  is  a  dead  language,  and  it  owes 
to  its  character  as  a  dead  language  a  mystery  which  nothing  can 
resolve.  To  go  round  the  difficulty  of  the  chimera  of  primitive 
purity  the  Pope  has  designated  the  edition  of  Solesmes  as  the 
authentic  version;  he  could  not  do  better,  and  its  adoption  will 
no  doubt  be  of  great  benefit.  But  we  can  not  confine  ourselves 
to  the  music  of  the  sixteenth  century.  By  what  right  shall  we 
deny  the  succeeding  centuries  the  musical  expression  of  their  de- 
votion?" 

He  raises  the  question  also  as  to  what  qualities  in  music  rca'ly 
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establish  its  right  to  the  epithet  "religious."    We  quote  as  fol- 
lows : 

"  The  music  of  the  sixteenth  century  is  really  not  so  much  a  dead 
language  as  a  sick  language,  whose  traditions  have  been  lost. 
Every  one  interprets  it  according  to  his  own  whim,  at  the  same 
time  boasting  the  pretended  possession  of  the  true  manner  of  its 
execution.  There  is  no  great  harm  in  that.  But  what  distinctly 
religious  value  has  that  polyphony,  almost  devoid  of  melody  as  it 
is.''  Palestrina's  madrigals  and  the  famous  pavan,  'Belle  qui  tiens 
ma  vie,' differ  very  little  from  the  religious  music  of  their  time; 
sung  with  Latin  words,  they  would  impress  the  modem  hearer  as 
the  purest  examples  of  the  religious  style.  The  same  would  hold 
true  of  many  of  the  airs  of  Handel's  operas,  which  are  more  re- 
cent, tho  still  far  removed  from  us.  It  is  distance  that  creates 
mystery,  and  the  quality  of  mysterj-  passes  for  religious.  Thus 
the  pointed  arch  has  taken  on  a  religious  air,  now  that  it  has  dis- 
appeared from  current  architecture.  But  these  are  illusions.  How 
shall  we  undertake  to  obey  the  Pope  when  he  recommends  that  the 
melodies  sung  in  the  churches  shall  have  an  essentially  religious 
character?  How  are  we  to  be  sure  that  they  possess  that  char- 
acter?" 


THE   RELIGION   OF  THE   ENGLISH 
SCHOOLBOY. 

THE  religion  taught  to  the  average  boy  at  the  average  school, 
says  Mr.  H.  V.  Weisse,  is  a  practically  negligible  factor  in 
his  ordinary  life ;  it  sets  no  standards  beyond  the  chapel  walls, 
has  no  place  in  his  daily  life.  Mr.  Weisse  speaks  from  knowl- 
edge gained  by  connection  with  "  four  great  [English]  public 
schools,  one  preparatory  school  of  great  repute,  and  two  consid- 
erable day  schools."  In  place  of  religion  in  the  ordinary  sense  of 
the  word,  the  English  schoolboy,  according  to  Mr.  Weisse,  has  a 
code  "  which  possesses  him  as  intensely  as  a  theological  religion 
can  only  possess  a  devotee  or  a  fanatic,"  controlling  his  actions 
and  generally  coloring  his  life.  This  code  the  writer  characterizes 
as  in  effect  "  a  traditional  and  practical  religion."  He  says  of  it 
further  (in  The  Cotitez/ipofary  Reineio,  London,  for  May): 

"  It  is,  in  fact,  a  complex  polytheism  of  idolatry,  ranging  from 
an  infantile  worship  of  '  any  man's  legs,'  to  an  exaltation  of  the 
entire  kosmos  of  the  school ;  and  it  has  an  elaborate  and  inevitable 
system  of  exactions  and  penalties  in  constant  evidence,  such  as  in 
the  religion  it  supplants  seem  evitable  and  remote.  Moreover, 
the  practise  of  this  religion  of  the  place  and  hour  is  not  only  made 
necessary  by  the  penalties  involved  by  any  breach,  but  it  is  emi- 
nently lucrative,  and  it  calls  for  no  heroism  in  the  observance. 

"  Like  all  false  religions,  it  has  at  first  sight  many  beauties :  it 
rests  on  specious  travesties  of  such  high  aims  and  principles  as  man- 
liness, honor,  and  ethical  solidarity.  How  can  it  be  that  such  ad- 
mirable conceptions  as  these  form  part  of  an  indictment  against 
the  practise  of  a  schoolboy's  life?  That  is  a  question  I  am  quite 
prepared  to  hear,  and  I  think  also  prepared  to  answer.  Indeed, 
the  contemplation  of  that  one  point  has  brought  me  nearer  to  the 
understanding  of  the  problem  that  is  ever  with  me  than  any  other 
consideration. 

"  In  the  first  place,  no  virtue,  however  admirable  in  itself,  how- 
ever akin  to  Ciodliness,  will  bear  the  strain  of  elevation  into  an 
object  of  worship.  Abstract  virtues,  divine  qualities,  ideal  con- 
ceptions, all  of  these  may  rise  to  sublime  importance  ;  yet  they  are 
at  best  but  partial  attributes  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  factors  in  the 
character  of  a  religious  man.  If  even  they  are  cherished  beyond 
measure,  or  to  the  exclusion  of  the  rest,  the  result  is  inevitably 
idolatry.  If  an  illustration  of  this  obvious  truth  is  wanted,  it  can 
be  found  in  every  fanatical  worship  of  the  word  '  don't ' :  the  total- 
this,  the  anti-that,  and  all  their  tribe.  But  with  the  schoolboy  it 
is  an  even  more  serious  thing  than  the  worship  of  a  few  high  ideals, 
instead  of  the  all-embracing  Deity.  The  ideals  themselves  are 
warped  and  debased,  and  they  have  numberless  bastard  brethren, 
mostly  taking  after  their  father,  the  devil. 

"  Taking  the  three  virtues  I  have  quoted  as  the  alluring  catch- 
words of  schoolboy  faith,  let  us  examine  them  and  see  how  far 
they  have   retained   their  vital   sense.     Surely  manliness   is  not 


strength  of  limb  or  mind  alone  ;  does  it  not  embrace  first  and  fore- 
most the  idea  of  gentleness  and  humility?  How  far  do  these  enter 
into  the  ideals  of  a  boy  who  worships  sport  and  muscle,  with  a 
devotion  to  the  study  of  their  hagiography  which  he  gives  to  no 
other  branch  of  pure  learning. 

"  Or,  again,  if  we  examine  the  schoolboy's  ideal  of  honor,  do 
we  come  near,  or  even  within  measurable  distance  of,  the  thing 
itself?  Is  not  every  trick  and  twist  and  shift  publicly  acclaimed, 
or  at  least  connived  at,  so  long  as  a  boy  does  not  give  away  his 
neighbor?  Or  esprit  de  corps?  What  does  that  amount  to  more 
than  playing  the  game,  according  to  the  rules  of  the  majority,  per- 
fectly regardless  of  any  standard  of  right  and  wrong  :  even  to  the 
extent  of  preventing  the  amputation  from  the  body  of  a  limb  that 
is  rotten  with  disease,  infectious  and  unclean? 

"  If  we  really  allow  that  boys,  those  at  least  who  find  no  prac- 
tical application  for  the  religion  of  home  and  chapel  in  their  daily 
lives,  worship  with  a  sad  consistency  such  false  gods  as  I  have 
indicated,  it  may  be  well  to  see  what  it  is  that  differentiates  the 
worship  of  a  great  creative  God  from  the  worship  of  this  or  that 
brazen  beast.  To  my  thinking  the  difference  lies  in  this,  that  men 
do,  and  must,  grow  like  the  thing  they  worship.  If  they  con- 
stantly remind  themselves  of  its  existence — for  that  is  worship — if 
they  see  in  it  strength  and  beauty,  they  will  make  it  their  type, 
and  its  beauty  will  be  theirs,  or  its  bestiality  and  stupidity-  which 
they  mistake  for  beauty.  If  boys  worship  one  thing,  they  exclude 
another.  They  grow  up  in  the  ideals  they  are  trained  to  place 
first  in  their  daily  life;  they  become  remote  from  things  that  are 
more  definitely  of  God  ;  and  the  habit  of  body  and  mind  acquired 
during  the  most  impressionable,  and  the  physically  most  plastic, 
years  of  life  is  not  a  thing  to  make  light  of.  as  the  phase  of  an 
hour,  incidental  to  growth.  It  seems  to  me  rather  the  sacred  duty 
of  every  teacher  to  give  his  heart  and  soul  to  the  fixing  in  a  boy's 
mind  of  some  solid  possession  of  belief:  something  so  simple,  and 
yet  so  strong,  that  it  will  stand  the  shocks  of  daily  contact  with 
the  idolatrous  peoples  that  surround  him." 

"  In  the  light  of  experience  and  in  the  name  of  common  sense" 
Mr.  Weisse  asks  for  a  modification  of  the  religious  teaching  and 
observance  in  schools.     On  this  point  he  says  : 

"  The  practical  failure  of  religious  teaching  to  produce  moral 
strength  in  boys  seems  to  me  chiefiy  to  result  from  the  fact  that  in 
school  services  there  is  so  wofully  little,  beyond  the  sermon — and 
that  is  only  too  often  utterly  inadequate — that  is  directly  calcu- 
lated to  touch  the  needs  of  a  boy,  totally  different  as  these  needs 
are  from  those  of  an  adult.  We  can  realize  how  different  are  the 
conditions  of  life,  and,  therefore,  the  needs  of  the  individual,  when 
one  doubts  if  it  is  too  much  to  say  that,  whereas  in  ordinary  life 
we  distrust,  consider  socially  unsafe,  the  man  who  speaks  untruth, 
in  school  life  there  is  no  one  so  dangerous  to  prevailing  social  con- 
ventions as  the  boy  who  will  under  all  circumstances  speak  the 
truth.  And  if  such  a  difference  exists,  even  in  any  slight  degree, 
the  individual  boy  must  be  taught  to  put  a  proper  value  on  the 
forms  essential  to  public  worship,  while  in  his  private  prayer  he 
cultivates  first  the  sense  of  having  a  specific  need,  and,  secondly, 
the  courage  deliberately  to  approach  God  with  it.  I  say  this  in 
vivid  recollection  of  a  boy  of  fourteen,  member  of  a  verj-  beautiful 
chapel  choir,  who  when,  in  a  period  of  distress  verging  for  him  on 
despondency,  he  was  asked  whether  he  did  not  find  his  prayers  a 
help,  replied  with  luminous  promptitude :  '  I  only  know  two.  and 
they  don't  seem  to  fit.'  They  were  the  Lord's  Prayer  and  the 
Nicene  Creed.  When  further  asked  to  say  the  Lord's  Prayer, 
with  a  view  to  testing  its  applicability  to  his  particular  wants,  he 
stuck,  but  presently  brightened  up  with  the  suggestion,  '  But  I  can 
sing  it!'  The  prayer  at  that  time  was  to  him  the  'words  to  a 
tune.'  yet  later  in  his  life  the  same  boy  told  me  that  he  had  learned 
to  find  in  the  same  prayer  the  most  consummate  expression  of  his 
needs.  But  in  order  to  make  it  such  he  had  to  say  it  over  and 
over  again,  phrase  by  phrase,  with  such  effort  of  concentration 
upon  each  that  he  could  not  shirk  the  meaning  of  any  one." 

Surely,  concludes  Mr.  Weisse.  it  is  time  seriously  to  discuss  the 
tendency  in  boys  to  carrj-  legitimate  interests  to  the  lengths  of 
idolatrous  fanaticism,  and  thereby  nullify  the  force  of  moral  law, 
when  we  read  in  the  columns  of  the  daily  press  the  ghastly  story 
of  the  schoolboy  who  took  his  life  because  he  was  prevented  from 
going  to  see  a  county  football  match. 
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METHODISM    AND    POPULAR   AMUSEMENTS. 

PREVIOUSLY  to  the  assembling  of  the  General  Conference  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  whose  session  has  recently 
been  completed  at  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  a  volume  appeared  from  the 
church  press,  written  by  Henry  Brown,  D.D.,  entitled  "The  Im- 
pending Peril."  This  book  contained  a  summary  of  the  legisla; 
tion  of  the  church  at  previous  quadrennial  conferences  and  pre- 
pared the  way  for  the  action  taken  at  the  session  just  closed. 
The  seriousness  of  the  situation,  in  the  author's  opinion,  is  indi- 
cated by  his  prefatory  remarks,  in  the  course  of  which  he  says : 
"The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  is  in  imminent  peril!  All 
Methodism  is  in  danger  !  Indeed,  our  common  Christianity  is  in 
jeopardy  from  the  universal  prevalence  and  insidious  attacks  of 
the  forces  of  evil  resident  in  and  emanating  from  the  popular 
amusements  of  the  day." 

The  historical  attitude  taken  by  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
in  regard  to  amusements  is  outlined  as  follows : 

"  The  general  rules,  first  prepared  and  signed  by  John  and  Charles 
Weslej-,  May  r,  1743,  became  a  part  of  the  constitution  of  Metho- 
dism in  England,  and  later  in  America,  and  are  now  found  in  our 
Book  of  Discipline,  and  not  in  ours  only,  but  in  those  of  several 
other  IVIethodist  bodies. 

"  Among  the  things  prohibited  in  these  '  general  rules  '  is : 

" '  The  taking  such  diversions  as  can  not  be  used  in  the  name  of 
the  Lord  Jesus.' 

"  For  almost  a  century  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  by  a 
strict  interpretation  of  this  rule,  managed  to  restrain  its  members 
from  indulgence  in  the  popular  amusements  of  the  world.  But  as 
the  church  grew  in  numbers,  wealth,  and  popularity,  it  became 
more  and  more  noticeable  that  the  wealthy  and  fashionable  mem- 
bers were,  many  of  them,  growing  careless  in  this  matter. 

"  The  dance,  the  theater,  and  other  forms  of  amusement  that  had 
formerly  been  excluded  as  vicious  and  demoralizing  were  gradu- 
ally coming  into  favor  with  the  less  spiritual,  and  in  the  minds  of 
some  of  our  best  and  ablest  leaders  the  time  had  come  for  some 
specific  legislation  for  the  correction  of  the  evil. 

"  Accordingly,  the  General  Conference  of  1S72  enacted  the  fol- 
lowing '  prohibitive  statute  '  now  found  in  paragraph  24S : 

"'  Imprudent  and  Unxhristiax  Conduct. 

"  '  In  cases  of  neglect  of  duties  of  any  kind,  imprudent  conduct, 
indulging  sinful  tempers  or  words,  the  buying,  selling,  or  using  in- 
toxicating liquor  as  a  beverage,  signing  petitions  in  favor  of  grant- 
ing license  for  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors,  becoming  bonds- 
men for  persons  engaged  in  such  traiific,  renting  property  as  a  place 
in  or  on  which  to  manufacture  or  sell  intoxicating  liquors,  dancing, 
playing  at  games  of  chance,  attending  theaters,  horse-races,  cir- 
cuses, dancing-parties,  or  patronizing  dancing-schools,  or  taking 
such  other  amusements  which  are  obviously  of  misleading  or  ques- 
tionable moral  tendency,  or  disobedience  to  the  order  and  disci- 
pline of  the  church — first,  let  private  reproof  be  given  by  the  pas- 
tor or  leader,  and  if  there  be  an  acknowledgment  of  the  fault,  and 
proper  humiliation,  the  person  may  be  borne  with.  On  the  second 
offense  the  pastor  or  leader  may  take  one  or  two  discreet  members 
of  the  church.  On  the  third  offense  let  him  be  brought  to  trial, 
and  if  found  guilty,  and  there  be  no  real  humiliation,  he  shall  be 
expelled."  " 

At  the  session  of  the  General  Conference  of  1892  the  minority 
report  of  the  committee  on"  The  State  of  the  Church"  recommended 
the  suppre.ssion  of  the  prohibition  of  "dancing,  playing  at  games 
of  chance,  attending  theaters,  horse-races,  circuses,  dancing-par- 
ties, or  patronizing  dancing-schools,"  and  the  insertion  into  the 
discipline  of  the  church  a  statement  recommending  an  advisory 
attitude  to  be  taken  by  pastors  and  others  in  authority  upon  the 
question  of  amusements.  The  motion  was  lost,  and  rule  remained 
intact.  At  the  conferences  of  1896  and  1900  the  subject  was  again 
discussed  in  response  to  a  large  number  of  memorials  apparently 
representing  an  increasing  number  in  the  denomination  who  de- 
sired the  change.  The  position  of  the  minority  was  presented  by 
Rev.  G.  P.  Mains,  D.D.,  in  an  article  published  in  T/ie  Methodist 
Reinciv  for  May-June,  1892,  and  reproduced  in  the  present  volume. 
Dr.  Mains  expressed  the  belief  "  that  the  section  in  our  discipline) 


inserted  by  the  General  Conference  of  1S72.  presenting  to  the 
church  an  authoritative  index  expurgatorius  of  amusements,  was 
a  most  grave  blunder  of  ecclesiastical  legislation."  and  further  that 
"  the  effect  of  this  distinctive  enactment,  and  that  almost  without 
compensating  feature,  has  been  to  damage  and  belittle  the  influ- 
ence of  our  denomination,"  This  is  a  succinct  statement  of  the 
position  taken  and  adhered  to  up  to  the  present  by  the  minority 
who  have  sought  a  repeal  of  part  of  the  clause.  Dr,  Mains  named 
more  fully  and  specifically  the  grounds  of  his  opposition  as  follows  : 

"  I.  This  legislation  is  un-Protestant  in  its  character. 

"  2.  The  legislation  objected  to  is  unworthy  of  the  rank  and  mis- 
sion of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 

"3.  This  legislation  is  to  be  objected  to  on  the  ground  that  no 
General  Conference  is  wise  enough  to  legislate  specifically  for  the 
government  of  individual  Christian  conduct. 

"4.  The  embodiment  of  this  legislation  in  our  Book  of  Disci- 
pline exposes  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  to  a  damaging 
popular  aversion. 

"  5.  This  legislation  is  to  be  objected  to  because  it  debars  from 
membership  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  many  most  intel- 
ligent and  conscientious  Christians. 

"6.  This  legislation  is  to  be  objected  to  because,  on  account  of 
its  failure  to  carry  with  it  the  convictions  of  many  who  are  in  the 
membership  of  the  church,  it  is  practically  a  dead  letter,  and  as  a 
measure  of  discipline  can  not  be  enforced. 

"  7.  Many  persons  now  in  the  church  might  justly  object  to  this 
legislation  as  an  impertinent  infringement  upon  their  rights  of 
membership. 

"8.  But,  finally,  on  the  assumption  that  this  legislation  is  wise 
and  in  the  right  direction,  it  must  still  be  said  that  it  is  incomplete 
and  insufificient  in  its  terms,  and  should  be  so  supplemented  and 
developed  as  logically  to  meet  the  full  requirements  of  the  wide 
situation." 

In  the  conclusion  of  his  paper  Dr.  Mains  proposed  as  a  remedy 
for  the  condition  the  abrogation  of  the  entire  action  on  the  ques- 
tion taken  in  1872,  thus  remanding  "  the  whole  question  to  that 
broad  Christian  principle  first  formulated  for  Methodism  by  its 
founder,  John  Wesley,"  the  principle  simply  asking  "of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Methodist  societies  that  they  shall  take  only  such  diver- 
sions as  can  be  used  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus." 

The  question  came  up  early  in  the  session  of  the  conference  at 
Los  Angeles  and  was  referred  to  committee.  Sixty-five  memorials 
and  petitions  were  received  by  the  conference  from  all  parts  of  the 
country.  Of  these  fifty-five  opposed  any  change  in  the  Discipline 
and  ten  favored  various  changes.  The  question  came  to  vote  on 
May  27,  and  the  historic  position  was  reconfirmed  by  a  vote  of  441 
to  188.     The  majority  report  was  as  follows: 

"  Your  committee  declines  to  recommend  the  striking  out  of  the 
specified  amusements  from  paragraph  248  of  the  Discipline.  It 
recommends  that  the  following  paragraph  be  inserted  in  the  Disci- 
pline under  the  chapter  on  Special  Advices: 

"  Amusements — Improper  amusements  and  excessive  indulgence 
in  innocent  amusements  are  serious  barriers  to  the  beginning  of 
the  religious  life  and  fruitful  causes  of  spiritual  decline. 

"  Some  amusements  in  common  use  are  also  positively  demoral- 
izing and  furnish  the  first  easy  steps  to  the  total  loss  of  character. 
We,  therefore,  look  with  deep  concern  on  the  great  increase  of 
amusements,  and  on  the  general  prevalence  of  harmful  amuse- 
ments, and  lift  up  a  solemn  note  of  warning  and  entreaty,  particu- 
larly against  theater-going,  dancing,  and  such  games  of  chance  as 
are  frequently  associated  with  gambling;  all  of  which  have  been 
found  to  be  antagonistic  to  piety,  promotive  of  worldliness,  and 
especially  pernicious  to  youth. 

••  We  affectionately  admonish  all  our  people  to  make  their  amuse- 
ments the  subjects  of  careful  thought  and  frequent  prayer,  to  study 
the  subject  of  amusement  in  the  light  of  their  tendencies,  and  to- 
be  scmpulously  careful  in  this  matter  to  set  no  injurious  example. 

"  We  adjure  them  to  remember  that  the  question  for  a  Christian 
must  often  be,  not  whether  a  certain  course  of  action  is  positively 
immoral,  but  whether  it  will  dull  the  spiritual  life  and  be  an  unwise 
example. 

"We  deem  it  our  bounden  duty  to  summon  the  whole  church  to 
•apply  a  thoughtful  and  instructive  conscience  to  amusements  and 
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not  to  leave  them  to  accident  or  passion,  and  we  affectionately  ad- 
vise and  beseech  every  member  of  the  church  absolutely  to  avoid 
the  taking  of  such  diversion  as  can  not  be  used  in  the  name  of  the 
Lord." 


THE    ANTAGONISM     BETWEEN    CHRISTIANITY 
AND    SOCIALISiVI. 

MANATOLE  LEROY-BEAULIEU,  in  a  recent  lecture 
•  delivered  at  Harvard,  one  of  a  series  dealing  with  religion 
and  democracy,  commented  on  the  antagonism  between  Chris- 
tianity and  socialism.  Socialism,  he  admitted,  is  founded  upon  a 
love  of  humanity,  and  many  of  its  elements  are  to  be  found  in 
Christianity.  Their  ideals  have  much  in  common.  "  The  aspira- 
tion of  the  socialist  is  the  renovation  of  society  :  that  is  also  the 
Christian  ideal.  Montesquieu,  in  the  eighteenth  centurj-,  mar- 
veled at  the  fact  that  Christianity,  preoccupied  as  it  is  with  the 
affairs  of  the  other  world,  has  contributed  so  evidently  and  so 
much  to  the  improvement  of  the  life  upon  earth."  Yet.  in  spite 
of  these  analogies,  M.  Leroy-Beaulieu  discovers  differences  so 
radical  between  the  spirit  of  Christianity  and  the  spirit  of  socialism 
that  he  believes  their  conflict  to  be  vital.  On  this  subject  he  said 
further,  according  to  the  report  of  his  lecture  (in  the  Boston 
Evening  Transcript) : 

"  Christians  and  religious  men  in  general  have  as  their  object  the 
improvement  of  conditions.  Communist  ideas  are  indeed  found 
in  the  church — as  we  have  seen  in  an  earlier  lecture.  But  until 
the  piesent,  collectivist  ideas  have  succeeded  in  the  church  only 
in  monasteries,  in  convents,  in  sects  which  are  founded  upon  con- 
tempt for  the  world.  So  Saint  Francis  of  Assisi,  for  example, 
might  be  cited  as  a  kind  of  socialist  or  democrat.  But  what  was 
his  ideal?  The  conquest  of  riches?  On  the  contrary,  poverty  was 
the  first  article  of  his  profession  and  the  virtue  that  he  chiefly 
preached.  This  is  far  indeed  from  the  idea  of  modern  socialism. 
What  the  socialist  of  to-day  wants— if  not  for  himself,  then  to  di- 
vide among  others— is  the  world's  money. 

"  Again,  there  is  a  vast  difference  in  the  methods  as  well  as  in 
the  ideas  of  socialism  and  Christianity.  We  mean,  of  course,  the 
general  spirit  of  Christianity.  We  do  not  include  all  Christians  in 
our  generalization.  The  spirit  of  Christianity's  method  is  one  of 
love  toward  God  and  man.  Charity  is  the  great  idea — did  not 
some  one  say  the  only  innovation? — of  Christianity.  Christ's 
words  were,  '  Peace  be  with  you.'  This  was  no  working  formula, 
no  catchword.  It  was  genuine.  Christ  toiled  for  peace.  Not  so 
the  modern  socialist.  Peace  may  be  their  ultimate  object,  but  it 
is  a  peace  which  can  be  attained  only  by  means  of  war.  In  the 
modern  socialist's  conception  of  the  word.  Napoleon  himself 
fought  for  peace.  None  of  the  socialists  tend  to  any  other 
method.  French,  Italians,  Germans,  Russians — so  they  be  social- 
ists— are  unanimous  that  the  only  way  to  establish  the  peace  that 
they  aim  at  is  through  a  war  of  classes.  IVI.  Jaures.  the  poet-poli- 
tician, is  a  type  of  the  class. 

"  It  follows  that  socialists  as  a  body  oppose  the  doctrines  of  love 
and  of  long  suffering  that  characterize  men  of  religion.  The  calm- 
ing of  class  strife,  the  appeasing  of  civic  tempests  by  the  oil  of 
charity  does  not  appeal  to  them.  Religion,  according  to  Jaures,  is 
'  jine  vieille  chanson  ' — the  cradle  song  that  lulled  the  restlessness 
of  old.  It  is  not  the  martial  music  which  is  needed  for  the  battles 
civilization  has  to  fight  to-day. 

"  Far  deeper  than  appears  at  first  sight  lies  the  gulf  that  sep- 
arates Christianity  and  socialism.  The  socialist  has  his  religion, 
but  it  is  neither  Judaism  nor  Christianity.  These  faiths  place 
their  ideal  in  another  world— to  turn  men's  eyes  to  the  treasures  in 
heaven  was  the  object  of  their  teaching.  Socialism— the  religion 
of  positivism  and  materialism— pins  its  faith  to  the  treasures  of 
earth.  It  is  not  hard  to  appreciate  the  reasons  why  a  man  who 
regards  his  life  on  earth  as  a  brief  trial  is  willing  to  submit  with 
pr.tience  to  injustice.  For  the  socialist  it  is  different:  for  him  this 
world  is  everything.  It  is  manifestly  incumbent  upon  the  socialist 
leaders,  then,  to  snatch  from  the  masses  every  semblance  of  belief 
in  a  world  to  com-fe.  There  is  but  one  expedient  for  them  :  if  they 
are  to  remove  the  hope  of  a  heavenly  paradise,  they  must  com- 
pensate, they  must  offer  an  earthly  paradise  in  its  place." 

The  religious  plan,  the  lecturer  continued,  is  to  develop  not  war, 


but  love  among  men.  and  by  means  of  that  love  the  fraternity 
which  is  the  proposed  aim  of  the  socialists  themselves.  "  Chris- 
tianity, then,  has  the  better  methods  for  attaining  the  socialistic 
ideals;  and  thus,  after  all,  socialism,  if  it  means  what  it  professes, 
makes  a  serious  mistake  in  its  warfare  upon  Christianity." 


GERMANY   AND   THE    RELIGIOUS   ORDERS. 

'""P'HE  abrogation  of  the  law  by  virtue  of  which  the  Jesuits  were 
-*-  expelled  from  the  German  Empire  in  1S72,  through  the  in- 
fluence of  Bismarck,  has  suggested  to  M.  Arnold  Muller  a  com- 
parison between  the  respective  attitudes  of  France  and  Germany 
toward  religious  orders.  In  the  Correspondant  he  reminds  us  that 
for  thirty  years  this  law  had  been  in  force.  In  1894  the  orders  of 
the  Redemptorists  and  the  Holy  Ghost  Fathers  were  authorized 
to  settle  in  the  German  Empire,  but.  in  spite  of  this  special  modi- 
fication the  law  of  1872  remained  unchanged.  On  the  nth  of 
March,  1904.  the  official  monitor  of  the  empire  [the  Reichsanzeiger'\ 
published  the  following  decree  ratified  by  the  Emperor: 

"  We,  William,  by  the  grace  of  God,  Emperor  of  Germany  and 
King  of  Prussia,  order  in  the  nameof  the  empire  and  in  accord- 
ance with  the  decision  of  the  Bundesrath  and  of  the  Reichstag,  as. 
follows :  '  Paragraph  2  of  the  law  of  the  4th  of  July,  1S72,  concern- 
ing the  order  of  the  Society  of  Jesus  is  abolished.'  Given  at  the 
Palace  of  Berlin  the  8th  of  March,  1904." 

M.  Muller  describes  at  some  length  the  effect  produced  by  the 
repeal  of  the  law.  and  says  that  the  Catholic  party  is  almost  beside 
itself  with  joy,  while  the  Protestants  give  expression  to  the  most 
pessimistic  utterances,  and  seem  to  regard  the  abrogation  of  the 
law  in  the  light  of  a  national  calamity.  In  some  cities,  such  as 
Gotha  and  Sarrebriick,  for  example,  Bismarck's  monuments  have 
been  draped  in  black,  as  if  the  nation  were  in  mourning.  Ta 
quote  further : 

"  The  majority  of  the  people,  however,  who  have  always  looked 
upon  the  decree  of  1872  as  an  iniquitous  measure,  believe  that  sim- 
ple justice  demanded  that  religious  orders  which  were  not  guilty  of 
any  crimes  should  not  be  treated  like  anarcliists.  nor  even  like 
'  socialistic  democrats.'  .  .  .  The  party  of  the  Center  has  made 
every  effort  that  the  Jesuits  be  not  outlawed  in  the  empire,  that 
they  should  not  be  harassed  by  the  police  or  be  disturbed  in  any 
way." 

M.  Muller  points  to  France's  attitude: 

"  Would  to  God  that  the  men  standing  at  the  helni  of  our  Gov- 
ernment [French]  would  take  time  to  reflect  and  profit  by  the  ex- 
ample set  by  Germany,  instead  of  being  carried  away  by  a  widely 
sectarian,  unintelligent,  and  unreasonable  spirit  of  anticlerical- 
ism-.  .  .  .  The  contrast  on  both  sides  of  the  Vosges  is  striking. 
While  France  is  driving  Jesuits  and  other  religious  orders  away, 
Germany  is  opening  her  doors  to  them  ;  while  the  eldest  daughter 
of  the  church  wages  upon  Catholicism  a  war  without  mercy  or  res- 
pite, Protestant  Germany  protects  Catholic  interests,  respects  the 
Holy  See.  maintains  and  increases  the  power  of  the  clergy,  and 
combats  secularizing  factions.  France  expels  the  congregations, 
Germany  recalls  them,  and  repeals  old  decrees  that  seem  to  her 
unworthy  of  a  state  claiming  to  respect  individual  liberty  and  so- 
licitous of  promoung  the  interests  of  the  Fatherland.  In  France 
the  Catholics  are  oppressed,  in  Germany  they  triumph  .  .  .  and 
while  the  Centrists  are  continuing  their  series  of  successes,  thanks 
to  the  ardor  and  untiring  efforts  of  their  leaders.  France,  her  Gov- 
ernment, and  her  people  are  wasting  their  strength  in  their  conflict 
with  the  church." — Translation  made  for^wv.  Literary  Digest. 


RELIGIOUS   NOTES. 

There  are  over  S.ooo  men  in  Roman  Catholic  communities  in  this  country — 
about  3.250  priests  and  5,000  brothers  or  scholastics — and  50,000  religrious  women. 

In  the  opinion  of  Dr.  John  Watson  and  of  Dr.  G.  Campbell  Morgan,  promi- 
nent in  British  Presbj-terianism.  their  denomination  in  England  permits  more- 
liberty  of  thought  on  religious  subjects  than  is  tolerated  in  .America.  Dr.  Wat- 
son has  recently  stated  that  younger  ministers  in  the  United  States  "  can  only 
pursue  their  studies  in  the  American  (Presb>-terian)  Church  with  a  certain 
amount  of  peril,"  while  Dr.  Morgan  affirms  that  Presb>-terianism  in  America  is 
in  conflict  over  critical  questions  "'  which  practically  ceased  on  the  other  side  long 
ago." 
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FOREIGN  TOPICS. 


KUROPATKIN'S    PLAN    VIEWED    AS    A 
STRATEGICAL   SUCCESS. 

GENERAL  KUROPATKIX.  we  read  in  the  Paris  Figaro,  is 
succeeding  prodigiously.  French  opinion,  our  contempo- 
rary concedes,  is  troubled  at  what  to  the  lay  mind  may  seem  a 
■check  to  Russian  arms ;  but  this  uneasiness  is  wholly  unjustifiable, 
the  columns  of  the  Paris  daily  being  filled  with  reasons  why.  One 
little  slip  was  due  to  General  Sassulitch,  who  thirsted  for  glory  on 
the  Yalu,  made  a  stand  in  defiance  of  orders,  and  was  soundly 
beaten.  In  every  other  respect  things  are  going  General  Kuropat- 
kin's  way,  and  the  Figaro  gives  the  reasons : 

"  What  was  the  aim,  what  was  the  plan,  of  Kuropatkin  at  the 
moment  he  left  the  capital  of  the  empire  to  take  possession  of  his 
command  ? 

"  His  aim  was,  his  aim  is  still,  to  drive  back  the  Japanese,  to  re- 
pel them  to  the  sea,  to  pursue  them  to  their  own  country,  and  to 
impose  peace  upon  them  at  Tokyo.  But  his  plan  was  not,  the 
moment  he  arrived  at  Mukden,  to  precipitate  himself  upon  them, 
or  confront  their  more  numerous  battalions,  to  hasten  matters,  to 
play  for  victory  by  a  bold  stroke.  Kuropatkin  is  a  prudent  chief 
who  forsees  and  combines,  not  the  captain  of  a  band  who  builds 
upon  a  chance  and  upon  his  good  star.  He  contemplated  from  the 
first  holding  himself  upon  the  defensive,  temporizing,  prolonging 
the  war.  Our  strength,  he  has  said,  according  to  one  of  his  aids, 
is  in  the  duration  of  our  effort.  He  wanted  to  fight,  not  in  Korea, 
a  mountainous,  swampy,  difticult  country,  but  in  the  plains  of  Man- 
churia, m.ore  favorable  and  nearer  to  his  bases.  With  this  inten- 
tion he  foresaw,  he  desired  the  passage  of  the  Yalu  by  the  Japa- 
nese troops,  he  foresaw  the  investment  of  Port  Arthur,  he  foresaw, 
he  planned,  a  grand  movement  of  retreat  to  the  north 

"  Kuropatkin  continues  methodically  the  operations  he  foresaw. 
He  draws  back  his  army.  He  abandons  southern  Manchuria  to  the 
Japanese  regiments.  He  concentrates  his  forces  for  a  memorable 
shock.  Let  us  await  the  hour  when  the  two  armies  strong,  com- 
plete, prepared  for  the  encounter — shall  find  tliemselves  face  to 
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Kt'ROI'ATKIN'.S    PREDICAMENT. 

"  The  various  lines  of  arrows  indicate  the  advance  of  the  Japanese  forces  en 
Liao-yang  and  Mukden,"  explains  the  London  Mail,  which  prints  the  above 
strategical  diagram.  "  The  movements  of  the  first  army,  under  General  Kuroki 
from  Kiu-lien-cheng,  through  I'eng-hwang-cheng,  to  the  Motien  Pass,  where  it 
turned  aside,  flanking  the  Pass  on  both  sides,  is  shown  in  tiie  middle  of  the  map. 

"On  the  right  the  direction  of  the  arrows  in  double  lines,  following  known 
roads,  indicates  the  probable  advance  of  the  mysterious  army  of  which  so  little 
is  known,  but  which  is  believed  now  to  threaten  Mukden.  It  has  been  heard  of 
at  Kwan-tien  and  .Samatsi. 

"  On  the  left  of  the  arrows  pointing  out  Kuroki's  advance  is  shown  the  route  of 
the  second  army  from  Takushan,  through  Siuyen,  toward  Haicheng,  on  the 
railway  to   I,iao-yang  and  Mukden. 

"  (Jn  the  e.xtreme  left  is  marked  the  latest  development— the  advance  of  a  new 
army,  not  yet  specifically  named,  from  Kaichau,  near  New-Chwang,  toward 
Haicheng,  Liao-yang,  and  Mukden. 

"  The  thin  black  lines  indicate  the  roads,  while  the  railway  on  the  left  is  plainly 
shown." 


face.  Then  only  will  we  know  if  the  tactics  of  Kuropatkin  are  the 
dream  of  a  vain  imagination  or  the  profound  design  of  a  leader 
worthy  to  command." 

We  revert  for  a  moment  to  an  English  and  more  unfavorable 
idea  of  General  Kuropatkin's  plan  as  it  now  unfolds  itself — that 
of  the  London  Mail,  which  tells  us  that  if  the  Russian  commander 
"  falls  back  from  Mukden  the  situation  becomes  a  very  serious  one 
for  the  Russians  "  : 

"  Mukden  is  the  holy  city  of  Manchuria,  and  its  occupation  by 
the  Japanese  will  have  a  prodigious  moral  effect  throughout  Asia. 
The  Japanese  success  will  lead  the  Hunhuses  [Chunchuses]  to  re- 
double their  activity,  and  they  are  already  becoming  dangerous  to 
the  Russian  communications.  On  the  whole,  it  is  probable  that 
General  Kuropatkin  will  not  give  ground  without  sharp  fighting; 
but  the  skill  of  the  Japanese  strategy  has  been  such  that  he  has 
been  placed  at  a  grave  disadvantage.  There  is,  indeed,  something 
almost  Napoleonic  in  the  audacity  of  the  Japanese,  who  have  re- 
peated the  famous  maneuver  of  Ulm  on  a  far  larger  scale  and  in  a 
vastly  more  difficult  country.  General  Kuropatkin  is  not  likely  to 
prove  another  Mack,  so  that  the  consequences  to  the  Russians 
may  be  less  terrible  than  they  were  to  the  Austrians  in  1805;  but 
in  any  case  they  must  be  sufficiently  alarming." 

But  this  sort  of  comment  amuses  the  Figaro  as  much  as  the 
Figaro  amuses  tlie  London  Tizzies.  The  military  expert  of  the 
French  daily  invites  our  attention  to  the  following  considerations: 

"  General  Kuropatkin "s  attitude  has,  for  some  fifteen  days  past, 
been  the  object  of  numerous  and  spirited  criticisms.  The  Russian 
commander-in-chief  is  reproached  more  or  less  openly  with  re- 
maining immovable  in  his  positions,  without  trying  to  take  advan- 
tage of  circumstances,  and  to  be  aware  of  no  other  maneuver  than 
marching  in  retreat.  Such  unfavorable  comment  was  to  have  been 
expected,  and  on  various  occasions  we  predicted  it.  In  fact,  it 
was  certain  that  public  opinion  would  be  impressed  by  the  first 


THE  JAPANESE  ADVANCE   IN    MANCHURIA. 

"  This  map  shows  the  general  plan  of  the  Japanese  advance  in  Manchuria." 
says  the  Edinburgh  Sco/siiuin,  from  which  we  copy  it.  "  It  will  thus  be  seen  tliat 
the  Japanese  evidently  design  to  take  the  Russians  in  front  and  on  botli  Hanks. 
Indeed,  it  is  persistently  rumored  that  the  force  marching  from  Kuan- Tien  al- 
ready threatens  the  rear  of  the  Russian  position.  l!ut,  as  has  been  said,  there  is 
no  certainty  on  that  or  any  other  point." 


DIAGRAMS   OF   THE   RUSSO-JAPANESE   CAMPAIGN. 
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victories  of  the  Japanese,  and  would  find  it  hard  to  understand  why 
the  Russians  abandoned  the  whole  of  southern  Manchuria  without 
striking  a  blow. 

"  Yet  General  Kuropatkin  could  not  act  otherwise  than  as  he 
did.  To  judge  his  conduct  impartially  it  is  essential  not  to  lose 
sight  of  the  conditions  in  which  he  found  himself  upon  the  com- 
mencement of  the  campaign. 

"  Russia  never  believed  war  would  come  and  she  did  not  prepare 
for  it.  She  was  completely  taken  by  surprise  at  the  attack  of  the 
Japanese.  At  the  time  when  hostilities  opened,  the  troops  she 
maintained  in  the  Far  East  (and  which  after  mobilization  could 
equip  her  with  an  army  for  war  of  150.000  men)  were  yet  on  a 
peace  footing.  They  were  dispersed  over  an  immense  territory 
traversed  by  a  single-line  railway  of  extremely  limited  effective- 
ness. The  troops  could  not  be  assembled  at  any  one  point  in  the 
empire  without  considerable  delay.  For  all  these  political,  geo- 
graphical, and  military  reasons,  Russia  was  doomed  to  the  defen- 
sive. She  was  well  aware  of  it,  and  she  determined  to  concentrate 
at  Liao-Yang. 

"This  zone  was  well  chosen.  It  is  some  three  hundred  miles 
from  the  frontier  of  Korea — that  is  to  say,  sufficiently  far  away 
from  the  only  point  at  which  the  Japanese  could  take  the  offensive, 
since  the  whole  littoral  of  Manchuria  was  ice-bound.  It  was  situ- 
ated on  the  line  of  the  railway  itself  and  in  a  region  rich  in  re- 
sources of  every  description,  which  facilitated  the  work  of  the 
commissariat.  Finally,  it  was  in  proximity  to  the  sea,  so  that  the 
Russians  could  rely  upon  being  in  a  position  to  oppose  a  descent 
of  the  Japanese  when  the  latter  tried  to  set  foot  on  the  continent 
after  the  thaw. 

"  But  the  Japanese  made  no  attempt  at  debarking  until  their  first 
army  had  crossed  the  Yalu.  They  had  understood  the  danger  to 
which  they  would  be  exposed  if  they  sought  to  land  in  the  Liao- 
Tung  peninsula,  and,  altho  masters  of  the  sea,  they  slowly  marched 
their  troops  overland  through  Korea.  The  Russians,  contrary  to 
what  might  have  been  feared,  thus  had  a  respite  of  nearly  three 
months,  which  enabled  them  to  put  their  strongholds  in  a  state  of 
defense  and  to  proceed  actively  with  the  creation  of  their  fighting 
army. 

"  Placed  with  the  bulk  of  his  forces  at  Liao-Yang,  covered  by 
strong  advance  guards  on  the  Yalu  and  at  New-Chwang,  guarding, 
by  means  of  small  detachments,  the  principal  points  on  the  shore 
of  the  Gulf  of  Korea  and.  the  Liao-Tung  peninsula.  General  Kuro- 
patkin was  in  an  excellent  position  for  waiting.  His  intention  was 
by  no  means  to  resist  to  the  last  the  first  Japanese  army,  but  sim- 
ply to  delay  it  and  to  observe  at  close  range.  He  did  not,  indeed, 
wish  to  unfold  his  plan  except  by  premeditation — that  is,  only 
when  he  was  able  to  dispose  of  sufficient  forces  and  when  he  had 
made  up  his  mind  regarding  the  plan  of  the  Japanese.  Until  then 
he  proposed  simply  to  watch  the  progress  of  events. 

"As  is  known.  General  Sassulitch  did  not  understand  this  situa- 
tion, and  committed  the  blunder  of  engaging  in  battle.  But  it  is 
not  reasonable  to  hold  the  general-in-chief  responsible  for  the  error 
of  a  lieutenant,  an  error  without  importance,  moreover,  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  final  outcome.  In  any  event,  should  General 
Kuropatkin  in  the  early  days  of  May  have  abandoned  the  waiting 
attitude? 

"  Could  he  have  marched  upon  Feng-Wang-Cheng  in  order  to 
get  ahead  of  the  first  Japanese  army  and  to  try  to  overwhelm  it 
while  it  was  alone  ?  No,  for  the  Japanese  had  as  yet  revealed  only 
a  small  portion  of  their  forces.  While  the  first  army  would  have 
slowly  retired  upon  Antung  in  order  to  avoid  a  too  unequal  strug- 
gle, the  third  army,  which  waited  in  Japan  only  a  favorable  mo- 
ment for  taking  the  sea,  would  have  debarked  at  New-Chwang  to 
harry  the  division  left  at  that  place  and  then  seize  Liao-Yang  and 
Mukden.  The  Russian  army,  lured  to  the  lower  Yalu,  more  than 
two  hundred  miles  from  those  cities,  would  have  run  risk  of  being 
cut  off  from  its  base. 

"  Could  General  Kuropatkin,  on  the  other  hand,  have  moved  to 
the  south  to  attack  the  second  army,  commanded  by  General  Oku, 
while  it  was  debarking.^  Certainly  not,  for  in  such  a  movement 
General  Kuropatkin  would  have  completely  exposed  his  communi- 
cations not  only  to  attack  from  the  army  that  might  have  landed 
at  New-Chwang,  but  also  to  attack  by  the  first  army  stationed  at 
Feng-Wang-Cheng.  From  that  point  Genneral  Kuroki  would  have 
had  every  facility  for  moving  upon  the  left  flank  and  the  rear  of 
the  Russian  army  marching  toward  Pitsewo,  about  three  hundred 
miles  from  Liao-Yang. 

"  Hence,  as  a  result  of  the  uncertainty  he  felt  regarding  the  plans 


of  the  Japanese,  and  as  a  result  also  of  the  facilities  the  latter  had 
for  landing  or  not  as  they  pleased.  General  Kuropatkin  has  not 
hitherto  been  able  to  abandon  the  defensive  attitude  imposed  upon 
him  from  the  beginning 

"  If,  contrary  to  our  expectations.  General  Kuropatkin  has  not 
sufficient  forces  to  make  a  stand  against  the  two  Japanese  armies 
combined,  he  will  not  accept  battle  in  this  region,  and  will  retire 
slowly  northward,  awaiting  a  favorable  moment.  In  the  last  re- 
sort, there  is  no  need  for  haste.  A  single  consideration  takes 
precedence  of  all  others,  final  defeat  of  the  Japanese  ;  and  to  at- 
tain that  end  General  Kuropatkin  means,  above  all  things,  to  as- 
sure his  numerical  superiority. 

"This  decision  seems  to  us  infinitely  wise.  The  plan  deter- 
mined upon  by  the  Russians  is  wanting,  we  are  told,  in  brilliance 
and  ingenuity.  But  what  does  it  matter?  It  need  but  bring  about 
the  result  desired.  In  any  event,  what  is  particularly  remarkable 
is  the  tenacity  of  the  general-in-chief.  Neither  the  condemnation 
of  those  about  him  nor  the  disdainful  opinions  expressed  in  a  por- 
tion of  the  press  have  made  him  deviate  from  the  line  he  has 
marked  out.  This  perseverance  proves  no  ordinary  strength  of 
character.  It  constitutes,  in  our  opinion,  a  strong  guarantee  of 
success." — Translations  made  for  Tw.^  Literary  Digest. 


BATTLE-SHIPS   AND   GUNS   FOR   AUSTRIA- 
HUNGARY. 

T  TYPOTHESES  founded  on  mere  conjecture  fill  the  newspa- 
-'■  ■*■  pers  of  Europe  in  the  effort  to  account  for  the  Austro'- 
Hungarian  Government's  sudden  purpose  to  spend  $75,000,000 — in 
addition  to  normal  appropriations— on  the  army  and  navy.  The 
extra  money  is  wanted  mainly  for  battle-ships,  cruisers,  artillerj-, 
and  ammunition,  "  with  incidentals."  "More  extraordinary  than 
the  extraordinary  estimates  themselves  is  the  absence  of  any  offi- 
cial explanation  of  the  reasons  for  such  demands,"  thinks  the 
London  Times,  which  concludes  a  long  editorial  on  the  topic  with 
the  remark  that  "  perhaps,  after  all,  the  simplest  explanation  is  the 
nearest  to  the  truth,"  and  that  "  the  military  and  naval  authorities 
of  the  dual  monarchy  wish  to  take  advantage  of  the  deep  impres- 
sion created  by  the  unpreparedness  of  Russia  and  tlie  losses  it  has 
caused  her  in  order  to  induce  both  Austrians  and  Hungarians  to 
bring  their  defenses  up  to  the  standard  which  is  essential  to  their 
safety."  The  Inddpendance  Beige  (Brussels)  is  inclined  to  hold 
Emperor  William  of  Germany  responsible  for  these  unexpected 
demands.  He  is  suspected  by  the  Belgian  organ  of  having  re- 
minded Emperor  Francis  Joseph  of  the  obligations  imposed  upon 
Austria-Hungary  by  the  triple  alliance.     To  quote  : 

"  It  is  asked  with  anxiety  what  can  have  led  to  so  sudden  and  scv 
great  an  increase  in  military  expenses.  Is  it  a  word  of  command 
emanating  from  Berlin  and  the  effect  of  the  warlike  speech  of  Wil- 
liam II.?  Is  it  to  provide  against  grave  events  in  the  Balkans, 
which  might  compel  an  intervention  of  the  army  of  Austria-Hun- 
gary ?  This  last  supposition  is  scarcely  possible,  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  Francis  Joseph,  in  his  speech  to  the  Austro-Hungarian 
delegations,  maintained,  with  too  fine  an  optimism,  that  the  appli- 
cation of  the  reforms  was  proceeding  normally  in  Macedonia,  and 
that  there  are  no  complications  to  be  feared  in  that  direction.  We 
are  left  to  fall  back,  therefore,  upon  the  theory  of  the  word  of 
command  from  Berlin.  At  different  times  it  has  been  said  that  at 
the  last  renewal  of  the  triple  alliance  Germany  had  required  of 
Austria-Hungarj'  that  she  increase  her  military'  power.  This  is  a 
natural  request  since,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  Germany  can  scarcely 
rely  any  longer  upon  the  efiicient  support  of  Italy.  It  is  necessary 
thus  for  the  third  ally  to  pay  for  the  second,  and  for  Austria-Hun- 
gary to  make  good,  if  needed,  the  Italian  military  strength  which 
might  be  lacking  at  a  critical  moment.  There  is  no  other  explana- 
tion possible  of  this  large  demand  for  extraordinary  credits,  for  it 
can  not  be  admitted  that  Austria-Hungary  has  suddenly  discov- 
ered that  the  defenses  of  the  empire  are  not  adequately  assured. 
The  sacrifices  required  of  the  nation  should  serve  to  place  the  de- 
fensive army  on  the  desired  footing  of  a  true  army  of  attack." 

Whether  or  not  this  be  a  sound  theor>',  the  lai^e  sums  required 
for  the  purpose  are  eliciting  discontented  utterances  from  the  oress 
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of  the  dual  monarchy.     Even  the  military  organ  of  Austria,  the 

Reicliswchr  (\'ienna).  criticizes  the  proposals  as  the  outcome  of 

a  foreign  policy  which  it  deems  unfruitful.     It   implies  that  the  E\'ER  have  Frencl 

strength  in  battle-ships  and  guns  will  be  frittered  away,  after  its       ]\J      ^^^^^  .^.  ^^^^   p^risir 

acquisition,  by  a  dilatory  policy  in  the  Ballians  and  elsewhere. 

The  Xeiic  Freie  Presse  (\'ienna)  is  more  direct  in  its  criticism  : 

"  Li  the  general  world-situation,  so  far  as  it  can  be  viewed,  and 
more  especially  in  the  foreign  relations  of  the  monarchy,  one  seeks 
vainly  for  an  explanation  of  such  haste  in  our  military  prepara- 
tions' On  the  anxious  bench  of  our  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
the  Balkan  peninsula,  events  have  shaped  themselves  more  favora- 
bly than  could  have  been  expected  a  few  months  ago.  The  criti- 
cal season  of  the  melting  of  the  snows  has  passed  by  and  the  ri- 
sing in  Macedonia  was  not  repeated 

"  Clouds  on  the  international  horizon  of  the  monarchy  have  not 
compelled  the  Minister  of  War  to  make  such  increased  demands, 
and  if  this  be  the  case,  what  has  induced  the  Government  of  the 
dual  monarchy  to  place  such  an  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  budgets 
of  both  states,  already  weakened  by  obstruction  in  the  two  par- 
liaments?" 


But  the  Pester  Lloyd  (Budapest)  is  more  inclined  to  favor  the 
heavy  expenditures  called  for.  "  In  the  circumstances,"  it  de- 
clares, "  the  backwardness  of  our  military  preparations,  in  com- 
parison with  other  great  states,  has  become  very  conspicuous. 
The  Minister  of  War,  considering  his  great  responsibilities,  had 
no  other  alternative  than  to  make  an  appeal  to  the  patriotic  self- 
sacrifice  of  delega- 
tions and  people." 
The  Frenuienblatt 
(\'ienna)  thinks  like- 
wise that  the  neces- 
sity of  being  on  the 
safe  side  adequately 
explains  everj-thing, 
and  it  reserves  its 
criticism  for  matters 
of  detail.  The  Paris 
Te>i!ps  is  convinced 
that  the  large  sums 
asked  for  will  be 
granted : 

"  The  Ministers  of 
War  r.nd  of  Finance 
will  be  given  their  ex- 
traordinary millions 
to  renew  the  arma- 
nent.  construct  new 
artillery,  manufac- 
ture immense  quan- 
tities of  smokeless 
powder,  lay  down  a 
number  of  marine 
monsters,  rejuvenate 

the  flotilla  of  torpedo-boats,  and  inaugurate  a  flotilla  of  subma- 
rines and  submersibles.  It  is  not  above  the  capacity  of  Count 
Goluchowski  to  justify  this  great  and  costly  undertaking,  which 
can  be  prompted  only  by  the  wish  to  guard  against  new  perils, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  demonstrate  that  his  diplomacy  has  de- 
served well  of  the  country  and  of  Europe  — that,  thanks  to  it,  all 
is  for  the  best  in  this  best  of  worlds,  and  that,  according  to  the 
unfortunate  prophecy  of  Lord  Granville  in  the  beginning  of  the 
year  1S70,  there  is  not  a  cloud  as  big  as  a  man's  hand  on  the 
international  horizon." 

To  all  of  which  the  Fremdenblatt  replies  that  AustriaHungar>' 
•wishes  peace  and  is  therefore  preparing  to  discourage  aggression. 
The  same  organ  denies  statements  in  the  \'ienna  Zeit  to  the  effect 
that  the  new  estimates  are  a  measure  of  protection  against  Italy. 
"This  statement  is  wholly  without  foundation  and  without  plausi- 
bility." The  denial  is  not  categorical  enough,  thinks  the  Zeit. 
—  Translations  viadc  for  'I Vi)L  Litekakv  Digest. 


PARIS  PRESS  ON  THE  STRAIN  BETWEEN 
FRANCE  AND  THE  VATICAN. 

ch  organs  been  in  a  more  anticlerical  mood, 
ian  press  in  particular  be  an  accurate  re- 
flection of  the  national  mind,  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  church 
contemplates  further  aggravation  of  her  ancient  mother.  Radical 
and  Socialist  dailies,  like  the  Action,  the  Petite  Republiqne,  the 
Lanterne,  and  the  Radical,  are  exhausting  the  lexicon  of  anticleri- 
calism  for  expletives  sufficiently  vituperative  to  apply  to  the  Pope, 
whom  they  hold  responsible  for  the  Vatican  protest  against  Presi- 
dent Loubet's  epoch-making  trip  to  Rome.  The  fatal  phrase  in 
that  protest — "the  fact  that,  notwithstanding,  the  papa!  nuncio  has 
remained  in  Paris,  is  due  solely  to  very  urgent  motives  of  a  very 
special  order  and  nature" — makes  it  impossible,  say  these  anti- 
clerical authorities,  for  France  ever  to  resume  diplomatic  relations 
with  the  Vatican,  and  they  call  upon  Premier  Combes  to  separate 
church  and  state  forthwith.  "Denunciation  of  the  Concordat 
must  become  an  accomplished  fact,"  asserts  the  Action,"  2.i\d  \\. 
will  be."     It  adds  these  reflections: 

"  We  had  already  made  up  our  minds  regarding  the  stupidity  and 
the  insolence  of  Pope  Sarto.  The  authentic  text  of  his  Petrine 
protest  adds  nothing  to  what  we  knew  before. 

"  What  is  interesting  in  this  publication  is  that  it  was  not  made 
in  due  time  by  the  Government  itself. 

"  Anticlerical  republicans  will  judge  with  severity  this  silence  re- 
garding a  diplomatic 


CARDIN.-\L   RICHARD. 


FRANCOIS   COPP^E. 


COMTE  DE   MUN. 


He  IS  the  Archbishop  of  Paris.  This  member  of  the  French  This  champion  of  the  hereditary 
an  active  opponent  of  the  Combes  Academy  is  now  tlie  poet  laureate  monarchical  principal  has  long^ 
ministry,  and  the  leader  of  the  of  French  clericalism,  according  to  been  a  clerical  leader  in  the  French 
attack  upon  the  theories  of  the  the  Paris  Action,  which  thinks  his  parliament,  and  in  the  Croix  he 
Abbe  Loisy  poetry  "  rubbish."  writes  that  Premier  Combes  should 

not  have  "  outraged  "  the  church. 

CHAMPIONS   OF   CLERICALISM    IN  FRANCE. 


mipertmence. 

"All  the  chancel- 
leries of  Europe  had 
for  eleven  days  been 
aware  of  the'  papal 
slap  applied  to  the 
cheeks  of  L  o  u  b  e  t 
and  Delcasse  by  Sar- 
to, w  h  ile  we  in 
France  were  the  only 
ones  still  asking  our- 
selves if  these  wor- 
thies had  really  been 
given  it. 

"  Loubet  and  Del- 
casse, in  thus  care- 
fully hiding  their 
cheeks,  have  follow- 
ed the  well-known 
plan  which  consists 
in  maintaining  the 
concordat  at  any  cost. 

"But  M.  Combes.? 

••  Will  M.  Combes, 

who    has    done     so 

much  to  lift  the  load 

off   France,  liesitate 

after    this    final 

drenching? 

"  Will  he  wait  until  a  Sarto,  saying  big  words,  calls  his  nuncio  off? 

"The  country  awaits  for  the  parliament  to  act.     It  is  for  M. 

Combes  to  give  the  signal." 

Organs  of  a  weightier  character  express  their  opinions  in  lan- 
guage of  another  tone,  but,  with  very  few  exceptions,  the  Vatican 
is  told  that  its  attitude  can  not  be  tolerated  by  France.  Even  the 
Ganlois.  whose  clericalism  is  so  stalwart,  deems  the  Papal  protest 
"  regrettable,"  altho  it  adds  that  President  Loubet  should  not  have 
gone  to  Rome  at  all.  The  Journal  des  Di'bats,  a  daily  of  some- 
what clerical  leanings  and  long  noted  for  its  hostility  to  the  pres- 
ent policy  of  the  third  republic,  declares: 

"The  argument  of  the  Vatican,  it  must  be  said,  is  inadmissible. 
It  would  mean  involving  and  subordinating  the  policy  of  France, 
as  regards  Itaiy,  to  that  of  tlie  Holy  See,  whereas  only  the  policy 
of  heretic  governments  would  remain  free  in  its  attitude,  in  the 
clioice  of  means  of  action,  and,  consequently,  in  its  pros])ect  of  at- 
taining an  end.     When  the  papal  note,  after  comparing  the  Presi- 
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ROUVIER 

Minister  of  Finance. 


TROUILLAT 

Minister  of  Commerce. 


PELLETAN 

Minister  of  Marine. 


BRISSON 

President  of  the  Chamber. 


MARUEJOULS 

Minister  of  Public  Works. 


Each  of  these  statesmen  is  the  leader  of  a  group  forming  the  so-called  "  bloc  "  or  combination  of  anticlerical  parties— Socialist,  Radical.  Republican,  etc.-  from 
•which  the  French  ministerial  majority  is  recruited. 

PILLARS   OF    PARISIAN   ANTICLERICALISM. 


■dent  of  the  French  republic  with  other  chiefs  of  Catholic  states, 
affirms  that  J\I.  Loubet  had  not  any  more  than  they  '  grave  motives 
of  policy,  alliance,  or  relationship'  for  going  to  see  the  King  of 
Italy  in  Rome,  yet  notwithstanding  he  did  so,  whereas  they  remain 
away,  there  is  a  word  too  much  in  this  enumeration,  the  word 
policy.  iVL  Loubet  had  a  '  grave  reason  of  policy  "  for  returning 
to  King  \'ictor  Immanuel  the  visit  that  he  had  received  from  him. 
He  acted  in  the  interest  of  his  country,  and  it  is  his  duty  not  to 
sacrifice  that  interest  to  any  other  interest,  of  whatever  nature  it 
may  be.  We  are  aware  of  the  consideration  to  which  the  Holy 
See  is  entitled  as  well  as  the  pontiff  who  occupies  it.  But  it  would 
be  to  establish  an  undesirable  opposition  to  say,  or  even  to  let  it 
be  supposed,  that  it  is  incompatible  with  the  legitimate  develop- 
ment of  our  foreign  and  domestic  policy.  This  unfortunately  is 
what  seems  to  result  from  the  pontifical  note.  It  is  also  what  is 
said  in  France  by  the  enemies  of  the  church." 

The  organ  of  the  French  Foreign  Office,  the  Paris  7e//ips,  does 
not  lag  behind  its  contemporaries  in  its  spirited  comment  upon 
what  seems  to  it  "  so  deplorable  "  a  specimen  of  A'atican  diplo- 
macy :  but  it  is  reluctant  to  see  haste  on  the  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment. The  same  reluctance  is  felt  by  the  Figaro,  which  publishes 
a  long  expression  of  regret  at  the  action  of  the  Holy  See  from  the 
pen  of  a  Roman  Catholic  who,  speaking  evidently  with  authority, 
denies  that  Cardinal  Rampolla  had  any  knowledge  whatever  of  the 
papal  protest  before  it  was  sent  out  to  the  nuncios.  The  Revue 
des  Deux  Mondes,  edited  by  Ferdinand  lirunetiere*,  and  a  periodi- 
cal of  pronounced  clerical  leaning,  has  also  undertaken  to  read  the 
Vatican  a  lecture : 

"The  concerns  of  the  Holy  Father,  in  the  order  of  ideas  here 
involved,  are  not  of  the  spiritual  domain.  They  are  evidently  of 
the  political  domain.  In  these  circumstances  he  can  not  deem  it 
out  of  place  if  the  President  of  the  republic  himself  also  thinks  of 
the  temporal  interests  of  the  countrj-  he  represents.  Is  it  not  his 
duty  to  do  so?  He  sees  in  the  world — and  how  could  he  not  see 
it? — a  great  country  which  is  in  full  growth  and  which  develops 
each  day  more  and  more.  All  the  other  European  Powers  must 
reckon  with  Italy  and  carry  on  a  policy  with  her.  Would  it  be 
admissible  that  heretic  or  schismatic  governments  should  have  for 
that  purpose  means  of  action  that  are  to  be  forbidden  to  Catholic 
governments?  Would  not  that  be  placing  the  latier  in  a  position 
of  manifest  inferiority?  We  are  well  aware  of  all  that  could  be 
said  to  explain  the  attitude  adopted  by  the  Holy  Father.  Diplo- 
matists and  theologians  may  succeed  in  understanding  its  some- 
what mystical  significance.  But  we  must  reckon  with  the  intelli- 
gence of  the  people,  which  is  made  up  of  simple  good  sense,  and 
to  which  visible  and  tangible  things  speak  better  than  reasonings. 
Well,  then,  when  a  Catholic  nation  sees  the  Pope  welcome  with 
much  deference  and  satisfaction  the  German  Emperor  or  the  King 
of  England  at  the  very  time  he  comes  to  shake  hands  with  the 
King  of  Italy,  they  do  not  understand,  and  no  one  will  be  able  to 
make  them  understand,  why  their  own  representative,  the  represen- 
tative of  a  Catholic  nation,  should  not  be  treated  in  the  same  way." 

The  clerical  Correspotidaiit  (Paris)  is  reserved  in  its  comment, 
merely  remarking  that  the  anticlericals  are  determined  to  n.ake 
war  on  the  church,  and  are  taking  advantage  of  the  papal  protest 
to  achieve  their  political  tnds.—  Tfanslafions  made  for  The  Lit- 

ERAKV  DiGliST. 


MOROCCO  AND  THE  POWERS. 

T  ONG  before  a  certain  brigand  drew  the  attention  of  the  United 
*-^  States  Government  to  Morocco  that  empire  had  become 
the  subject  of  animated  discussion  in  the  newspapers  of  Lopdon, 
Paris,  Berlin,  and  Madrid.  Upon  the  conclusion  of  the  Anglo- 
French  accord  some  weeks  ago.  this  stronghold  of  Islam  seemed 
to  have  become  the  cynosure  of  all  diplomatic  eyes.  The  British 
Government  had  undertaken  to  abstain  from  intervening  in  Mo- 
rocco and  to  place  no  obstacle  in  the  way  of  French  "  pacific  pene- 
tration," all  the  consequences  of  which  it  agreed  to  accept.  France 
and  Great  Britain  further  undertook  to  maintain  the  commercial 
liberty  of  Morocco  for  a  period  of  thirty  years,  the  territorial  in- 
tegrity of  the  land  being  likewise  guaranteed.  France  is  to  place 
her  resources  "  at  the  disposal  of  the  Sultan  "  and  to  lend  him 
money  "  secured  by  the  Moorish  customs  receipts."  Both  gov- 
ernments agreed  not  to  allow  fortifications  or  any  strategic  works 
to  be  erected  on  that  part  of  the  Moorish  coast  between  Melilla 
and  the  heights  which  dominate  the  right  bank  of  the  Sebu,  the 
object  being  to  secure  free  passage  through  the  Straits  of  Gibral- 
tar. But  this  arrangement  does  not  apply  to  the  points  on  the 
Moorish  shore  of  the  Mediterranean  now  occupied  by  Spain,  with 
which  country  France  agrees  to  come  to  some  kind  of  terms. 

France  and  Great  Britain  having  thus  settled  matters  to  their 
mutual  satisfaction,  and  with  the  approval  of  the  London  Times 
and  Standard,  and  the  sanction  of  the  Paris  Temps  ^ndjour/ial 
des  D^bats,  there  ensued  a  quick  outburst  of  newspaper  anger  in 
Spain.  "  King  Alfonso  can  not  now  go  to  Melilla,"  declared  the 
Diario  Universal  (Madridj.  "  Such  a  visit  would  amount  to  ap- 
proval of  the  expulsion  of  our  land  from  all  participation  in  Mo- 
roccan affairs."  "  Spain  is  robbed  !  "  exclaimed  the  Corresponden- 
cia  (Madrid).  "  Prime  ^Minister  Maura,  intent  upon  the  conquest 
of  Barcelona,  has  no  time  to  see  that  Spain  is  being  driven  from 
Morocco."  "  Will  our  diplomatists  endure  this?"  asks  the  Globo 
(Madrid  from  day  to  day.  But  the  dynastic  Epoca  (Madrid)  re- 
minds all  that  the  Bourbons  rule  in  Spain,  and  Spanish  honor,  it 
says,  "  is  safe."  From  the  more  disinterested  standpoint  of  Port- 
ugal, the  Seculo  (Lisbon),  a  paper  professing  independence  of  all 
political  affiliation,  argues: 

"  In  truth,  the  preponderance  of  Spain  in  Morocco  belongs  to 
the  domain  of  history-,  whereas  France,  having  received  from  Eng- 
land all  the  rights  of  commercial  suzerainty  which  the  latter  power 
possessed  over  the  chaotic  empire  of  the  Sherifs,  has  become  the 
real  owner.  Under  her  real  or  disguised  protectorate.  Morocco 
may  make  genuine  progress,  similar  to  that  effected  in  Tunis, 
which,  notwithstanding  its  less  dense  population,  enjoys  to-day  a 
commercial  importance  six  times  as  great  as  that  of  .Morocco.  It 
remains  to  be  seen  now  if  Spain  will  be  alone  in  protesting  against 
what  the  colonial  leaders  of  France  acclaim  the  most  splendid 
economic  victor}-  of  their  country  since  the  year  1763,  when  was 
concluded  the  treaty  of  Paris  between  Great  Britain  and  the 
French." 

Spain  would  not  be  alone  in  protesting  if  the  Hamburger  Xach- 
richten  had  its  way.     That  firm  adherent  to  the  traditions  of  tlie 
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Bismarckian  diplomacy  considers  Morocco  an  object-lesson  on  the 
failure  of  German  world-politics.  It  thinks  Berlin  should  take  im- 
mediate measures  to  protect  the  interests  of  the  fatherland  in  i\Io- 
rocco,  and  the  Kretiz  ^eitu/ig-  {Berlin) ,  with  all  the  circumspection 
imposed  upon  an  organ  of  the  Foreign  Office,  hints  that  something 
mav  be  attempted  in  the  direction  indicated  by  its  contemporary. 
The  London  Titnes  touches  upon  that  prospect  in  the  following 
study  of  the  contemporary  situation : 

"The  task  which  lies  before  France  in  Morocco  will  demand  the 
exercise  of  much  tact,  patience,  and  judgment.  .  .  .  Europe  ex- 
pects her  to  reestablish  order  and  tranquillity  in  the  dominions  of 
His  Shereefian  Majesty  and  to  develop  the  economic  resources  of 
the  land.  The  difficulties  of  this  beneficent  undertaking  must  be 
immense  in  any  circumstances ;  but  we  have  no  doubt  that  the 
qualities  which  have  enabled  our  neighbors  to  raise  the  adjoining 
colonv  of  Algeria  from  a  similar  state  of  chronic  anarchy  to  its 
present  condition  of  material  prosperity  and  of  civilization  will 
overcome  them  in  the  end.  The  Anglo  French  agreement  has  re- 
moved the  only  serious  impediment  of  an  international  order  to  the 
prosecution  of  the  work,  for  Count  von  Biilow,  with  a  commend- 
able appreciation  of  the  European  position,  has  proclaimed  in  the 
Reichstag  since  the  publication  of  that  document  that  Germany 
will  not  plunge  into  adventures,  the  risks  of  which  he  perceives, 
for  the  sake  of  anything  she  could  hope  to  gain  in  that  part  of  the 
world.  The  interests  of  Spain,  which  were  explicitly  recognized 
in  the  agreement,  will  be  provided  for,  we  trust,  by  a  friendly  set- 
tlement between  the  Government  of  King  Alfonso  and  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  repubhc.  The  feeling  of  irritation  among  the  Spanish 
people,  which  has.  we  are  told,  induced  the  cabinet  of  Sefior 
Maura,  injudiciously,  to  refuse  to  receive  the  Moorish  ambassador 
during  the  coming  visit  of  the  King  to  Ceuta,  may  retard  such  an 
arrangement:  but  an  amicable  agreement  is  so  obviously  to  the 
advantage  of  both  parties  that  we  are  confident  it  will  not  be  very 
long  deferred. 

"  If.  however,  France  begins  the  pacific  penetration  of  Morocco 
unhampered  by  any  considerable  diplomatic  perplexities,  she  is 
confronted  by  difficulties  of  another  kind.  The  Sultan,  it  would 
seem,  does  not  yet  realize  the  results  of  the  understanding  between 
England  and  France  upon  his  own  position.  Probably  they  have 
not  yet  been  fully  explained  to  him,  and  if  that  is  the  case,  a  little 
reflection  may  modify  his  views  when  the  situation  has  been  laid 
before  him.  Tho  he  has  many  excellent  qualities,  he  is  a  young 
and  somewhat  inexperienced  ruler,  and  his  position  is  in  many 
ways  a  difficult  one.  He  has  had  to  face  a  formidable  rebellion 
which  is  not  yet  quelled,  and  it  must  be  clear  to  him  and  to  his  ad- 
visers that  he  can  not  hope  to  stamp  out  the  movement  without  a 
better  organized  military  force  than  he  possesses.  He  can  enrol 
recruits  and  retain  them  with  his  colors  easily  enough,  if  he  has 
sufficient  money  to  pay  them.  Until  he  has  tiie  command  of  ade- 
quate funds  he  is  no  better  off  than  his  rival.  It  is  an  open  secret 
that  the  Sultan's  treasury  is  empty 

■'  We  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  French  Government 
has  no  intention  of  jeopardizing  the  future  by  undue  haste.  One 
of  the  chief  advantages  of  the  Anglo-French  agreement  from  the 
French  point  of  view  is  that  it  clears  the  field  for  France  and  places 
her  in  a  position  to  take  her  own  time  in  accomplishing  the  task 
which  she  has  assumed.  The  officials,  to  whom  that  task  will  be 
entrusted  on  the  spot,  are,  we  understand,  being  recruited  with  the 
greatest  care  among  the  most  experienced  members  of  the  French 
administration  in  Algeria  and  Tunis,  and  they  are  sufficiently  famil- 
iar with  the  difficulties  of  similar  problems  in  a  Mussulman  country 
to  make  all  allowances  for  the  delicate  position  in  which  a  pro- 
tectorate, however  discreetly  veiled,  must  always  place  a  Mussul- 
man potentate.  The  Sultan  is  credited  with  keen  intelligence,  tho 
the  history  of  his  brief  reign  proves  that  this  quality  has  not  pre- 
served him  from  committing  some  grievous  mistakes.  He  has 
many  evil  counselors  who  seek  their  own  advantage  rather  than 
his  welfare  or  the  welfare  of  his  country,  and  they  may  attempt 
again  to  mislead  him  at  this  critical  juncture." 

Spain  is  disposed  to  come  to  terms  with  France  regarding  Mo- 
rocco, says  the  Paris  Figaro  It  gives  a  leading  Spanish  states- 
man as  authority  for  the  statement  that  Germany  is  not  trying  to 
incite  anti-French  sentiment  in  Spain.  The  /^/jfflri?  adds  that  all 
well-informed  Spaniards  are  pleased  with  French  predominance 
in  'Slorocco.— Translaiions  7nade /or  Tnv:  Literary  Digest. 


GERMAN    ARMY    PRESTIGE  AT  STAKE   IN 

AFRICA. 

'  I  "HOSE  German  newspapers  which  lay  stress  upon  the  evils 
*■  of  militarism  see  much  with  which  to  point  a  moral  in  the 
rebellion  of  the  Southwest  Africans  against  Berlin  rule.  The 
exciting  instalments  of  "  Herero  horrors"  running  through  the 
Vorii'drts  (Berlin)  are  finding  their  way  into  other  opposition 
dailies.  Newspapers  throughout  France  are  now  taking  the  sub- 
ject up  in  their  turn,  but  they  are  of  opinion  that  Berlin's  alarm  is 
chiefly  due  to  the  prospect  that  German  military'  prestige  will  de- 
cline if  the  present  state  of  things  lasts  much  longer.  The  organ 
of  the  French  Foreign  Office,  the  Paris  Tcuips,  thus  analyzes  the 
problem  : 

"Just  now  the  main  thing  is  to  suppress  the  revolt,  to  inflict 
upon  the  Hereros  a  defeat  that  will  long  serve  as  a  lesson  to  them, 
to  extricate  Major  von  Glasenapp's  column,  to  forestall  the  re- 
sumption of  hostilities  on  the  part  of  the  Bondelswarts,  just 
reduced  to  submission,  and  finally  to  restore  peace  and  security  in 
a  vast  region  covering  nearly  twice  the  area  of  Germany  or  France. 
It  will  be  understood  without  difficulty  that  the  Government  is 
subordinating  everything  to  the  accomplishment  of  this  urgent 
task,  especially  as  public  opinion  has  already  been  unfavorably 
affected  by  unfortunate  incidents,  and  as  a  serious  blow  would  be 
dealt  to  the  prestige  of  the  military  forces  of  the  empire  if  the 
alarm  were  prolonged,  and,  above  all,  justified  much  longer. 

"The  Socialist  press  has  seized  upon  the  events  in  German 
Southwest  Africa  to  draw  conclusions  that  can  be  far  from  pleas- 
ant to  German  self-esteem.  It  insists  upon  the  similarity  between 
what  is  passing  in  this  corner  of  Africa  and  the  experiences  of  the 
British  army  in  the  Boer  war. 

"It  argues  that  the  legend  of  the  superiority,  of  the  inalienable 
primacy,  and  of  the  firmness  of  the  German  soldier,  a  legend  born 
at  Sadowa  and  perfected  at  Sedan  and  Metz,  runs  grave  risk  of 
meeting  the  fate  of  all  legends  of  this  old-time  nature — especially 
the  fate  of  the  legend  of  the  superiority  of  Frederick  the  Great's 
army — which  survived,  paradoxically  enough,  even  the  thunderous 
blows  of  the  Revolution,  and  which  succumbed  in  one  day  at  Jena, 
not  without  involving  in  the  wreck,  as  has  been  demonstrated  by 
General  von  der  Goltz  in  a  masterly  study,  the  very  nation  itself. 

"  Such  considerations  naturally  cause  a  bound  of  indignation  in 
the  official  and  officious  champions  of  state  optimism,  those  nat- 
ural defenders  of  the  idea  that  everything  is  for  the  best  in  this 
best  of  all  possible  worlds — the  idea  of  those  gentlemen  who  find 
themselves  well  off.  Notwithstanding  the  disdain  affected  by  the 
authorities  and  by  the  professional  experts  for  this  sort  of  critics, 
the  evil  character  of  the  time  is  such  that  no  one  in  exalted  circles 
dares  to  put  down  such  attacks  by  drastic  measures  for  fear  of  the 
most  serious  consequences. 

"  It  is  not  only  that  the  moment  of  the  outbreak  of  a  great  war 
which  gives  the  civilized  world  eloquent  lessons  would  be  ill  chosen 
to  permit  a  weakening  of  the  credit  of  military  institutions  by  tol- 
erating the  insolent  prolongation  of  a  revolt  of  savages.  It  is  be- 
cause for  months  past  the  army  has  been  too  often  and  too  unfor- 
tunately placed  on  view  in  Germany. 

"  There  has  been  a  black  series  of  brutalities  and  of  abuses  of 
authority  on  the  part  of  officers  at  the  expense  of  the  private  sol- 
dier. There  was  the  scandal  of  the  '  little  garrison  '  relating  to  the 
career  of  the  regiment  in  Forbach,  and  a  succession  of  volumes 
composed  upon  the  model  of  that  first  confession  would  seem  to 
betray  a  state  of  things  more  or  less  rotten  in  certain  military 
circles. 

"  There  can  be  no  difficulty  anywhere  in  understanding  the  nat- 
ural and  reasonable  ardor  with  which  the  authorities,  convinced 
that  no  more  mistakes  must  be  made,  strive  their  utmost  for  a 
favorable  issue  to  the  South  African  conflict." 

The  outlook  is  thus  summed  up  in  the  London  Standard:  "It 
is  not  expected  that  the  campaign  will  be  finished  for  fully  a  year 
and  a  half.  •  Meanwhile,  two  thousand  men  and  two  thousand  four 
hundred  horses  are  being  collected  to  send  to  the  front,  where  they 
will  arrive  about  the  middle  of  July."  The  English  daily  suspects 
that  when  the  Hereros  have  been  put  down  other  tribes  will  re- 
main to  be  6.&■^\\^s\\\\.— Translations  made  for  The  Liter.vry 
Digest. 
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NOTABLE    BOOKS    OF    THE    DAY. 


JACK  LONDON. 


A    KIPLING    IN    LONDON. 

The  Faith  of  Men.      By  Jack  London.    Cloth  286  pp.    Price.  $1.50.     The 
Macmillan  Company. 

THE  caption  to  this  criticism  of  eight  stories  by  Jack  London  might 
stand  as  a  brief  but  pregnant  characterization  of  them  as  to  style 
and   sentiment.      Mr.    Kipling's    brutal    touch,    his   passion   for 
strenuous  virility,  and  his  distinctive  sledge-hammer  felicity  of  phrase 
.are  all  here.     To  the  passion  that  coos  and  fondles  Kipling  is  unsympa- 
thetic, and  so  is  this  sturdy  younger 
w^riter  who  has  plucked  his  greenest 
laurels   from    the  white    sterility   of 
Alaska. 

Half  of  the  stories  are  reprints  from 
magazines.  There  are  two  splendid 
ones  which  extenuate  the  relative 
weakness  of  two  or  three.  "  Batard  " 
is  the  vicious  and  dogged  struggle  for 
mastery  between  two  savage  natures, 
one  a  dog,  the  other  a  man.  '■  Batard 
did  not  know  his  father — hence  his 
name — but,  as  John  Hamlin  knew,  his 
father  was  a  great  gray  timber  wolf. 
But  the  mother  of  Batard,  as  he  dimly 
remembered  her,  was  snarling,  bick- 
ering, obscene,  husky,  full-fronted, 
and  heavy-chested,  with  a  malign  eye, 
a  cat-like  grip  on  life,  and  a  genius  for 
trickery  and  evil.  .  .  Much  of  evil  and 
much  of  strength  were  there  in  these, 
Batard's  progenitors,  and,  bone  and  flesh  of  their  bone  and  flesh,  he  had 
inherited  it  all."  Batard  was  a  devil.  This  was  recognized  throughout 
the  Northland.  "  Hell's  Spawn,''  he  was  called  by  many  men,  but  his 
master,  Black  Leclere,  chose  for  him  the  shameful  name  Batard.  "  Now 
Black  Leclere  was  also  a  devil,  and  the  twain  were  well  matched.  There 
is  a  saying  that  when  two  devils  come  together,  hell  is  to  pay." 

This  specimen  may  serve  to  exemplify  the  likeness  between  Mr.  Kip- 
ling in  his  ruggeder,  less  conscious  vein,  and  Mr.  London.  "  Bimi  "  of 
the  former  and  •'  Batard"  of  the  latter  are  fraternally  connected  stories. 
It  is  only  fair  to  say  that  in  this  story  of  the  duel  between  the  dog  and 
the  man,  Mr.  London  illustrates  well  the  charm  of  the  horrible.  It  is 
possible  to  tell  the  outcome  of  the  tale  without  spoiling  interest  in  it. 
Batard  wins  out  and — hangs  his  malignant  master!  How,  it  is  worth 
one's  while  to  read  the  story  and  see. 

By  a  thoughtful  juxtaposition  of  light  and  shade,  in  the  story  follow- 
ing this,  "  The  Story  of  lees  Uck,"  the  beauty  and  unselfish  love  of  a 
swart-skinned  woman  who  had  Eskimo,  Inniut,  and  Indian  blood  in  her 
for  a  refined,  selfish  white  man,  there  is  moral  charm  as  there  is  a  re- 
volted physical  fascination  about  the  other.  They  are  short  stories  so 
good  as  to  make  the  volume  worth  the  price. 

True,  Mr.  London  with  his  vigor,  his  raw  force,  his  vivid  portraying, 
and  his  own  peculiar  field  to  turn  over,  smells  slightly  of  the  lamp,  and 
his  brusk  aptness  of  rugged  epithet  and  phrase  smacks  of  search 
more  than  spontaneity.  But  it  is  good  art.  "Batard"  is  a  study  for 
"TheCallof  the  Wild." 

The  story  which  gives  title  to  the  book,  "  The  Faith  of  Men,"  is  inter- 
esting, but  owes  more  to  the  telling  than  to  its  invention,  since  it  turns 
upon  the  false  report  of  a  marriage.  But  these  stories,  as  a  whole,  help 
to  confirm  the  reputation  which  the  author's  dashing  pen  has  won  for 
him. 


A   STORY    OF    DREAMS   COME   TRUE. 


The  House  in  the  Woods. 
A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co. 


By  Arthur  Henry.    Cloth,  323  pp.    Price,  $1.50. 


I^HIS  is  a  book  to  keep  on  the  shelf,  or  put  in  the  grip,  with  Mow- 
bray's "  The  Journey  to  Nature  "  and  Rouse's  "  Under  My  Own 
Roof,"  and  other  alluring  tales  of  town-tired  folk  flying  to  the 
■country  to  make  their  homes — tales  that  may  all  claim  apostolic  suc- 
cession from  the  chronicle  of  that  cabin  builded  immortally  by  Walden 
Pond. 

It  is  not  a  story  of  hope  deferred,  nor  ambition  thwarted,  nor  true 
love  running  troublously.  Indeed,  the  love  wo/zy"  is  most  indirectly  in 
evidence.  One  is  never  quite  sure  whether  Nancy — pervasive,  impul- 
sive, capable,  and  comfortable — is  the  wife,  or  only  the  sister,  of  the 
affable  and  inquiring  gentleman  who,  without  naming  himself,  narrates 
the  homely  history  of  the  founding  of  the  house.  The  book  might  be 
called  a  tale  of  dreams  come  true,  a  record  of  the  plans  and  success  of 
a  man  and  woman  who  could  have  taken  for  their  motto  the  admonition 
of  their  hired  man  to  his  jaded  horse:  "  Easy  now;  easy  does  it." 

The  naivelc  of  the  hero  is  very  refreshing.  He  gives  the  manifold 
details  of  this  mountain  home-founding  with  a  relish  and  with  a  sense 
of  discovery  that  disarms  the  critic.     The  minutia?  of  house  and  cellar 


construction,  of  road  and  drain  building,  are  set  forth  with  pleasant 
certitude.  How  to  grub  and  plow  and  plant  and  hoe  the  stub'oorn 
glebe;  how  to  bring  up  pigs  to  wa.x  dutifully  fat;  how  to  set  and  calm  a 
flighty,  unbusiness-like  hen;  how  to  select  a  well-intentioned  cow  and 
milk  her  with  a  tranquil  spirit;  how  to  churn  the  mantling  cream  and 
expeditiously  bring  forth  butter  fit  for  a  lordly  dish — all  these  useful 
arts  are  set  forth  with  gay  circumstance  and  savor. 

There  are  some  deep  lessons  of  content  to  be  drawn  from  the  little 
volume.  The  two  city-weary  ones  building  their  home  beside  the 
"  chromo  "  brook  in  the  belt  of  the  summer  boarder,  the  zone  of  the 
Christmas-tree  supply,  come  by  and  by  to  have  a  fine  sense  of  "  values" 
in  life.  Getting  close  to  the  soil;  dealing  with  workmen  at  first  hand; 
feeling  the  sweetness  of  toil  and  the  joy  of  owning  a  patch  of  land  and 
a  slope  of  roof,  they  come  to  realize  that  there  are  better  thmgs  than 
keeping  a  bank  account  intact. 

The  finest  note  in  the  book,  however,  seems  to  be  the  large  tolerance 
for  men  and  women  which  descends  upon  the  spirit  of  the  newcomers. 
They  find  the  mountaineers  about  them  full  of  petty  jealousies,  small 
scandals,  and  ugly  envies.  But  the  builders  learn  to  discern  the  good 
in  these  neighbors  below  evil  repute  and  sordid  act.  They  catcli  the 
deep  liumanity  of  hired  man  and  serving  woman,  and  take  them  all  as 
friends.  They  set  out  to  make  their  home  a  gathering-place  for  these 
work-inured,  joy-denied  working  people.  They  would  try  to  bring  into 
this  beautiful  region  some  of  the  poetry  of  life.  How  they  went  to 
work  to  brighten  the  dulness,  to  widen  the  horizon,  to  lift  the  ethics  of 
this  little  shut-in  community  is  well  worth  the  reading,  and  well  worth 
the  imitating  in  any  country  community. 


Cloth,  44S  pp. 


SCIENCE   VERSUS    RELIGION. 

The  Veil  of  the  Temple.     By  William   Hurrell   Mallock. 
Price,  $1.50.    G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 

MR.  MALLOCK  will  be  best  recalled  bj-the  majority  of  those  who 
know  him  through  his  works  by  "  The  New  Republic  "  and  "  Is 
Life  Worth  Living  ? "  This  recent  emanation  of  his  suggests 
his  aim  in  writing  it,  and  his  judgment  of  its  result,  by  its  title,  "  The 
Veil  of  the  Temple,"  and  the  sub-title,  '•  From  Dark  to  Twilight."  The 
former  insinuates  the  author's  free-lance  emprise  in  the  field  of  religion, 
and  the  latter,  attainment  of  less  purblind  vision  in  its  regard.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  Mr.  IMallock  still  holds  a  brief  with  science  for  his  client. 
After  an  elaborate  exposition  and  the  most  plausible  enforcement  of  all 
that  it  offers  subversive  of  a  personal  God.  the  freedom  of  the  will,  and 
the  immortality  of  the  individual,  he  concludes  in  this  wise:  "The 
more  clearly  we  all  of  us  see  how  our  hopes,  interests,  ambitions — the 
whole  structure  of  our  civilization — turn  to  ashes  .  .  .  under  the  touch 
of  science,  the  more  shall  we  realize  t!ie  necessity  of  religious  belief, 
when  we  see  how  this  belief  brings  tlie  ashes  to  life;  how  a  man's  belief 
in  his  immortality  makes  e.xistence  great  again;  how  his  belief  in  his 
will  makes  him  strong  again;  and 
how  his  belief  in  the  God  of  either 
wisdom,  beauty,  or  holiness  .  .  . 
gives  him  ...  an  open  top  to  his 
chimney,  which  enables  a  draft  to 
form  itself  and  the  dying  fire  to 
burn." 

How  swashing  a  paradox!  The 
destruction  of  religious  belief  by 
science  produces  such  a  desolating 
paralysis  in  man  that  he  has  to  be- 
lieve as  its  only  antidote.  One 
may  conceive  the  former  as  "  Dark- 
ness "  more  readily  than  the  latter 
as  even  such  modified  illumination 
as  "  Twilight."  Yet  as  this  is  the 
outcome  of  Mr.  Mallock's  laborious 
threshing  out  of  the  mot  ih-  i'euigiiu- 
of  man's  destiny,  the  result  is  not 
only  meager  but  hardly  worth  while. 
It  is  far  less  satisfactory  to  a  logical 

mind  than  a  sturdy  insistence  on  the  nullity  of  man,  whose  "little  life 
is  rounded  with  a  far  greater  negation  than  a  '  sleep.'"  Why  seek  to 
temper  the  severity  of  reason  by  anj'  such  weak  makebelieve  ?  What- 
ever  one  believes,  that  must  he  stand  for,  coQte  que  codU'. 

For  more  than  thirty  years  Mr.  Mallock  has  wrestled  with  this  prob- 
lem, and  shared  his  conclusions  with  the  public  by  printing  them.  This 
latest  book  only  shows  him  more  intrenched  in  his  atheism  than  ever, 
despite  his  fatuous  acceptance  of  a  compromise  as  a  good  "working 
system."  In  an  article  in  The  Fortnightly  Nevieto,  September,  1901,  he 
devoted  nearly  five-sixths  of  it  to  showing  the  "  futility,"  "hopeless- 
ness," and  "self-stultifying  "  character  of  the  reasoning  of  the  apolo- 
gists for  the  credibility  of  religion,  and  his  final  conclusion  is  that  "  mo- 
nism is  the  absolute  negation  of  religitm,  and  the  facts  put  before  us  by 
science  form  an  absolute  affirmation  of  monism."  He  somewhat  modi- 
fies this  position  in  the  "  Veil  of  the  Temple"  by  the  compromise  he 
suggests. 

As  in  •'  The  New  Republic,"  he  has  a  rich  man  gather  a  party  of  bril- 
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liant  people  in  liis  villa  for  the  discussion  of  this  theme  which  so  en- 
grosses his  mind,  and  these  people  are  supposed  to  be  recognizable, 
living  celebrities  of  this  generation,  just  as  the  dialoguers  of  "  The  New 
Republic  "  were  of  those  of  1S7S.  The  hero  (?)  at  the  end  of  "  The  Veil 
of  the  Temple  "  makes  an  offer  to  a  brilliant  young  woman  of  himself 
and  his  switch-back  attitude,  which  proposal  the  arrival  of  a  worldly, 
wicked  baronet  deprives  the  reader  of  her  response  to.  So  it  is  neither 
novel  nor  romance,  in  reality,  and  can  not  be  considered  as  such,  but 
merely  a  device  by  which  to  express  his  views  argumentatively  but  less 
fatiguingly. 

Mr.  Mallock  writes  brilliantly,  and  has  stored  his  mind  for  years  with 
all  that  science  has  to  say  against  "  Religion  as  a  Credible  Doctrine." 
Here,  through  the  mouth  of  a  young  Scotch  philosopher,  he  also  brings 
in  philosophy,  with  a  leaning  toward  Hegel's  metaphysics.  In  the  parts 
in  which  Mr.  ^lallock  keeps  up  the  fiction  of  telling  a  story  he  is  very 
entertaining,  has  a  pretty  wit,  and  gives  a  very  pungent  glimpse  of 
London  "  high  society."  Those  whose  belief  in  "  Religion  as  a  Credible 
Doctrine  "  is  well  founded  will  not  be  hurt  by  the  "  Veil  of  the  Temple," 
and  those  who  may  be  led  to  doubt  by  its  perusal  will  be  only  those 
who  doubted  before.  Hence  the  ultimate  conclusion  about  it  is  that 
Mr.  Mallock  has  not  the  cure,  still  less  the  promise,  of  "Is  Life  Worth 
Living?"  in  this  latest  elucubration.  Whatever  tendency  exists  in  the 
thought  of  to-day  toward  belief  in  absolute  cessation  of  the  individual 
homo  at  his  death  will  be  fostered  by  this  work,  as  others  of  the  kind, 
and  therein  lies  its  harm.  Too  many  may  feel  a  specious  force  in  Mr. 
Mallock's  arguments  which  ignorance  of  those  arguments  which  refute 
them  may  not  enable  them  to  withstand.  For  those  who  can  pierce 
through  its  closely  woven  tissue  of  sophistries  the  book  may  be  quali- 
fied as  an  interesting,  able  exposition  of  Mr.  Mallock's  infidelity,  which 
is  unprofitable  reading  for  them,  to  say  the  least. 


IN   THE    BARREN   GROUND. 

Sport  and  Travel  in  the  Northland  of  Canada.  By  David  B.  Han- 
bury.  Illustrated.  Large  8vo.  Cloth,  pp.  xx.\ii-r3i9.  Price,  $4.50.  The 
Macmillan  Company. 

"    \     PLAIN,    im varnished  account   of   twenty   months'  journeying 

£\_  through  the  Northland  of  Canada,"  dealing  with  sport  and 
travel,  and  making  no  pretensions  to  elaborate  geographical  or 
other  scientific  work  ;  in  other  words,  a  veracious,  modest,  and  richly 
informing  narrative,  free  from  artificialities  and  heroics,  strainings 
after  "style"  and  sittings  for  one's  picture  ;  this  is  all  that  ^Nlr.  Han- 
bnry  claims  for  a  volume  to  which  the  enlightened  reader  will  grate- 
fully award  much  more. 

That  such  an  enormous  tract  of  territory  should  remain  untrodden 
by  the  foot  of  the  white  man,  this  it  is  that  surprises  this  patient  but 
vigorous  explorer  at  every  turn.  Africa  and  Central  Asia  have  allured 
many  a  curious  wayfarer,  bent  on  spying  out  the  land,  "  while  the  men 
of  European  origin  who  have  passed  through  the  Northland  of  Canada 
can  be  counted  almost  on  one's  fingers  !"  The  sportsman,  the  natural- 
ist, the  artist,  even  the  prospector,  may  find  abundant  interest  in  these 
northern  wilds,  which  hitherto  have  been  so  severely  avoided. 

This  barren  Northland  has  a  wonderful  fascination  for  those  who 
have  once  penetrated  its  solitudes.  Vast  tracts  still  remain  unknown, 
inviting  paths  and  trails  still  remain  untried  ;  and  it  was  in  our  ex- 
plorer's eager  longing  to  traverse  these  as  far  as  the  Arctic  coast, 
where  he  would  find  a  welcome  among  the  natives,  some  of  whom  he 
had  met  on  the  Ark-i-linik  River — intelligent,  able-bodied,  contented, 
and  friendly — who  had  told  him  of  their  country  and  their  mode  of  life, 
and  had  promised  to  guide  and  aid  him  if  he  came. 

Mr.  Hanbury  had  learned,  from  hard  experience,  that  an  expedition 
to  the  North  has  the  better  chance  of  success  the  fewer  the  white  men 
engaged  in  it.  The  white  man  is  in  a  strange  land,  is  a  novice  in  trials 
of  cold,  hunger,  and  fatigue  ;  and  if  he  should  fall  ill  or  lose  himself  in 
a  fog,  his  misfortune  might  be  ruin  to  the  expedition.  But  the  "  Husky  " 
(Eskimo)  is  always  at  home,  for  his  wife  and  children  are  with  him. 
If  a  Husky  falls  ill  and  must  be  left  behind,  his  wife  stays  with  him  ; 
they  build  their  snow  dwelling  and  go  to  housekeeping.  They  are  in- 
dustrious, honest,  good-natured,  and  cheerful. 

Nevertheless,  the  wliite  men  of  Edmonton  were  eager  to  join  the 
party.  Tlie  fascination  of  the  Nortli  had  seized  even  the  sober  traders 
and  farmers.  For  after  all,  "Barren  Ground"  is  but  a  thankless  mis- 
nomer for  the  Northland  of  Canada.  It  is  barren  only  in  the  sense 
that  it  is  bare  of  trees  ;  "  De-chin-u-le  "  (no  trees)  is  the  Indian  name 
for  it. 

Of  the  dogs  used  in  "  tripping,"  we  learn  that  the  Husky  dog,  witli 
his  pricked  ears,  his  shaggy  coat,  and  his  tail  curled  close  over  his  back, 
is  the  gentleman  of  his  profession,  and  that  his  disposition  is  attractive, 
in  spite  of  his  incorrigible  pugnacity.  At  work  he  seldom  tires;  his 
feet  are  tough,  and  he  can  endure  hunger  to  an  incredible  degree. 
Tho  he  is  slow,  going  at  the  rate  of  five  miles  an  hour,  he  can  keep  that 
pace  all  day,  if  the  weather  is  cool,  and  he  is  not  overloaded.  Consid- 
ering the  importance  of  the  dog,  it  seems  strange  that  so  little  thought 
lias  been  taken  for  the  improvement  of  the  breed.  Crosses  have  been 
tried  with  the  Scotch  deerhound,  the  mastiff,  the  setter,  and  even  with 


the  wolf,  but  with  no  approved  results.  They  are  hard-woik<.-d.  tht-se 
creatures;  the  usual  load  forasingle  dog  isabout  100 pounds — 400 pounds 
to  a  train  of  four  dogs;  and  80  miles  is  not  an  uncommon  day's  journey 
when  weather  and  ice  are  favorable.  At  Berens  River,  Mr.  Hanbury 
rode  in  a  sleigh  drawn  by  a  t»am  which  included  a  wolf,  rather  savage, 
and  carefully  muzzled,  but  working  well.  John  Sand,  a  pure  Indian, 
traveled  with  dogs  from  Little  Grand  Rapids  to  Norway  House  (250 
miles)  in  three  days — not  driving  the  dogs,  but  running  in  front  of  them. 
On  the  main  Ark-i-linik  River  there  is  a  stretch  of  country  about 
eighty  miles  long  into  which  no  human  being  enters.  The  Eskimo  do 
not  hunt  so  far  west,  and  the  Yellow  Knives  and  Dog  Ribs  from  Slave 
Lake  do  not  go  so  far  east.  To  penetrate  this  country  in  the  dead  of 
winter  would  be  to  court  starvation.  Thus,  there  still  remains  one  spot 
in  this  Great  Barren  Northland  which  is  sacred  to  the  musk  ox.  Here 
the  great  beasts  roam  in  their  primeval  state,  showing  no  fear,  only 
curiosity.  The  hunter  approached  several  herds  within  thirty  yards, 
photographed  them  at  his  leisure,  and  left  them  staring  in  stupid  wonder. 


HUMAN    NATURE  AND    PARIS. 

The  Transgression  of  .\ndrew  \'ane.    By  Guy  Wetmore  Carr>l.    Clotli,. 
326  pp.     Price.  $1.50.     Henry  Holt  &  Co. 

''r^lIIS  IS  the  last  novel  of  a  young  American  who  recently  died.     It 

\_       is  a  mixed  pleasure  to  the  critic  to  accord  hearty  praise  to  "  Th& 
Transgression   of  Andrew  Vane."     The  gratification  of  extol- 
ling it  and    pointing   out  its    merits  is    somewhat   dampened  bv  the 
thought  that  praise   or  condemnation  of  this  book  must  now  fall  alike 
on  his  dead  ears. 

It  is  excellently  done.  The  story  is  full  of  invention,  close  to  melo- 
drama, but  yet  vraisemble,  save  for  its  corner-stone,  mesmeric  power. 
He  will  be  an  exacting  reader  indeed  who  can  not  lightly  "  bolt  "  that, 
in  view  of  the  entertainment  which  fo'.lows  such  acceptance.  The  ele- 
ments of  the  tale  are  trite,  almost 
cheap.  But  it  is  all  the  more  credit 
to  Mr.  Carryl  tliat  he  vivifies  banal 
things  into  acutely  emotional  ones. 
This  much  for  the  story  as  such. 

A  more  delectable  quality  of  the 
book  is  the  knowledge  of  human 
nature  it  displays,  and  the  wholesome 
note  in  the  leading  characters.  An- 
drew Vane  is  an  extremely  "  good 
sort,"  human  enough  to  sin,  but  noble 
enough  not  to  do  so  meanly  and  to 
rise  from  it  chastened  and  refined  by 
its  purging  discipline.  The  heroine, 
too,  is  his  proper  counterpart,  a  wo- 
man all  through,  sensitive,  proud, 
utterly  loving,  generous  enough  to 
forgive,  without  imposing  on  her 
lover  even  the  humiliation  of  confes- 
sing his  transgression.  In  these  two 
the  good  and  the  bad  are  blended  in 

very  just  proportion.  Mr.  Carryl  does  not  shirk  evil  in  his  characters. 
Andrew's  transgression  clearly  merits  the  name  even  tho  it  has  "miti- 
gating circumstances."  It  is  not  disgusting  weakness  in  a  wholesome, 
red-blooded  young  man  to  be  impelled  by  a  misjudgment  that  wounds- 
his  integrity  of  poise  into  a  vehement  lapse,  as  Vane  was.  It  is  this- 
judicious  blend  of  good  and  bad  which  makes  him  stand  forth  a  real 
thing,  a  man,  and  a  decent  one,  if  no  saint. 

In  dealing  with  badness,  Mr.  Carryl  is  not  so  clever.  He  accepts  the 
convention  of  an  utterly  vicious  man.  A  devil  wicked  all  through  is 
thoroughly  conceivable,  not  so  a  human  being.  Certainly  not  in  the 
utterly  vicious,  cold-blooded  way  in  which  Thomas  Radwaleder,  Amer- 
ican blackmailer  in  Paris,  was  evil.  The  story  has  as  its  milieu  the 
American  colony  in  la  Ville  Lui/iiire,  and  Mr.  Carryl  knew  it  from  a  to- 
izzard.  Again,  that  charming  cocotte,  Mirabelle  Tremonceau,  is  repre- 
sented as  displaying  a  womanliness,  a  tender  generosity,  and  pure  affec- 
tion, beside  v^'hich  la  Daiiic  aux  Camellias  shows  sooty.     And  this  jars. 

In  Mrs.  Jeremy  Carnby  he  has  drawn  with  more  unerring  strokes  a 
perfect  type  of  the  American  woman.  "Prolonged  experience  of  the 
world  had  invested  her  with  an  admirable  broad-mindedness,  which 
caused  her  to  tread  the  notoriously  dangerous  paths  of  the  American 
colony,  with  the  assurance  of  an  Indian  fakir  walking  on  broken  glass 
— pleasurably  appreciative  of  the  risk,  that  is,  while  assured  by  con- 
summate savoir  faire  against  cutting  her  feet." 

Mr.  Carryl  introduces  his  reader  to  smart  Paris  in  a  way  that  the  in- 
itiated will  enjoy  even  more  than  the  stranger.  He  conveys,  too,  by  an 
adroit  touch,  now  and  then,  an  enlightenment  beyond  mere  conscien. 
tious  description.  He  is  artist  enough  to  know  that  the  indirect  con- 
veyance of  truth  is  more  telling  than  the  literally  direct.  That  he  has 
wit  and  a  nice  capacity  for  epigrammatic  flips  seems  in  the  nature  of 
tilings.  He  has  the  bad  taste  to  make  not  a  few  puns,  whose  goodness 
as  such  does  not  redeem  them. 
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2,257  rooms  with  and  without  baths. 
Dining-room  seats  2,500  people. 
Absolute  fire  protection.  Close  to 
State  Buildings  and  all  chief  attrac- 
tions. Reser\-ations  made  for  any 
date  to  Dec.  i.  Rates  I1.50  to  $5.50 
European,  $2,.ob  to  $7.00  American 
plan.     Address, 

INSIDE  INN, 

iroWd'N  Fair  Grounds,    ST.  LOUIS. 
WCOOeOOOOSO&QOQOSOSX 


Cut  right.     Fit  easily 
and  perfectly 

Model  Shirts 

Correct  styles.     Equal  to 
custom  made.  Popular 
prices.    Stiff  bosom 
and    negligee    i  n 
cool,  snappy  fab- 
rics, big  variety 
— all  new. 
'     Try  our 
coat  shirts. 

Pend  for  our  fr©« 
^  book — All  ahout  good 
shirts  and  styles  to  wear. 

MODEL  SHIRT  CO., 
bl  Century  Building, 
Indianapolis,  Ind.     ^.  1 


At  the  nnino  priro  no  ollit^rH  ooin.-ilii  so  niucb 
gold  as  IIk'  KreiiD-nCz  Plali-d  <'oll:ir  lliilloii. 

Kaxily  lull toiK'il.  <-:iMil.v  iiiiliiil toiifit.  *>t)i.>N  l>iit- 
toned.  Itiioklft  for  poslsil  kIvIiiu  iiiiicli  Inrnrina- 
tion.     Kri-iiM-iil/.  A:  Co.,  63  Chestnut  St..  >ii  wark.  N.  .J. 
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ing books : 

"  Adolescence."— G.  Stanley  Hall.  (Two  volumes, 
1373  pp.:  $7.50  net  per  set.     D.  Appleton  &  Co. J 

"  The  Philippine  Islands,  1493-1898."  —  Edited  by 
Emma  H.  Blair  and  James  A.  Robertson.  Vol.  XIII. 
1604-1605.     (Arthur  H.  Clark  Company.) 

"  The  Magnetic  North."  —  Elizabeth  Robins. 
(Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company,  $1.50.) 

"  Working  with  the  Hands."— Booker  T.  Washing- 
ton.   (246  pp.;  $1.50  net.    Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.) 

''The  Penetration  of  Arabia."  -  David  George  Ho- 
garth.   (Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company,  $1.35  net.) 

"Evelyn  Byrd."— George  Cary  Eggleston.  (Loth- 
rop  Publishing  Company,  f  1.50.) 

"  Nature's  Comedian." — W.  E.  Norris.  (D.  Apple- 
ton  &  Co.) 

'■  Experimental  Religion  ;  "  "  The  Experiences  of 
Christophoros." — F.  K.  Virginius.  (James  H.  Earle 
&  Co.,  Boston.) 

"  The  Barrier."— Allen  French.  ( Doubleday,  Page 
&  Co.,  $1.50.) 

■'  The  Crossing."— Winston  Churchill.  (The  Mac- 
millate  Company,  S1.50.) 

"How  to  Know  the  Butterflies."- John  H.  Com- 
stock.     (311  pp.;  S2.25  net.    D.  Appleton  &  Co.) 

"  The  Haj^ield  Mower  and  Scythe  of  Progress." 
(The  Hayfield  Mower,  P.  O.  Box  1765,  Boston,  Mass.) 

"  A  Texas  Matchmaker."— Andy  .\dams.  (Hough- 
ton, Mifflin  &  Co.,  $1.50.) 

"  The  Penobscot  Man." — Fannie  Hardy  Eckstorm. 
(Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  $1,251 

■'  Francis  Parkman."  —  Henry  Dwight  Sedgwick. 
(345  pp.;  $1.10  net.     Houghton,  .Mifflin  &  Co.) 

'■  English  and  .Scottish  Popular  Ballads."— Edited 
by  Helen  Child  Sargent.  (729  pp.;  $3.  Houghton, 
Mifflin  &  Co.) 

"  Princess  and  Pilgrim  in  England."  —  Caroline 
Sheldon.  (Lucas -Lincoln  Company,  Washington, 
D.  C,  $1.25.) 

'■  Five-Minute  Talks."  —  Clinton  Locke.  (The 
Voung  Churchman  Company,  $1.25  net.) 

''  The  Hawley  Collection  of  Violins." — With  history 
of  their  makers.    (Lyon-Healy,  Chicago.) 

■•  A  History  of  Theatrical  Art  in  Ancient  and 
Modern  Times."  —  Karl  Mantzius.  (3  vols.  J.  B 
Lippincott  Company.) 

"  The  American  City :  A  Problem  in  Democracy."— 
Delos  F.  Wilcox.  (423  pp.;  $1.25  net.  The  Macmil- 
lan  Company.) 

"  Poems  of  Thomas  Campbell."— Selected  and  ar- 
ranged by  Lewis  Campbell.  (The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany.) 

"The  Religion  of  the  Universe." — J.  .-Vllanson 
Picton.     (380  pp.    The  Macmillan  Company.) 

"  North  American  Birds'  Eggs."— Chester  A.  Reed. 
<356  PP-    Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.) 

"  Instructive  Pieces  for  the  Pianoforte."— Hubbard 
William  Harris.  "Caprice"  and  "Elves  I'rolic." 
(Clayton  F.  Summy  Company,  Chicago,  $0.40  each.) 

"  .\nima."  —  Concert  waltz  by  Hubbard  William 
Harris.    (C.  F.  Summy  Company,  f  i.i 

"  Three  Songs :  "  To  the  Moon,"  "  The  Deep  Sea 
Pearl"  and  "  The  Eagle."— .Set  to  music  for  voice  and 
piano  by  Edward  F.  Schneider.  (C.  F.  Summy  Com- 
pany. $0.50.) 

"Olive  Latham."-E.  L.  Voynich.  (J.  B.  Lippin- 
cott Company,  $1.50.) 

"Our  Political  Degradation."— Ruch  C.  Hawkins. 
(289  pp.;  $1.50  net.    The  Grafton  Press.) 

"  A  Selection  from  the  World's  Great  Orations."— 
Sherwin  Cody.    (A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co..  $1  net.) 

"  Sermonettes  of  Felicite  Robert  de  I^mennais." 
(A.  C.  McClirg&  Co.) 

"  Pseudo-Criticism."— Sir  Robert  Anderson.  (123 
pp.;  $0.75  net.    Fleming  H.  Revell  Company.) 

"  Monument":Facts  and  Higher  Critical^Fancies." — 
Prof.  A.  H.  Sayce.  (128  pp.;  $0.75  net.  F.  H. 
Revell  Company.) 

"  Tomfoolery."  James  Montgomery  Flagg.  (Life 
Publishing  Company,  $1.50.) 


MILLIONS  of  years  were  required  through 
natural  processes,  to  clothe  the  earth  with  a 
soil  containing  properties  capable  of  producing 
in  the  process  of  growth,  as  food  for  man, 
the  marvelously  perfect  grain  of  wheat  ; 
and  now 

MILLIONS  of  people  testify  to  the  integrity 
and  sufficiency  of  the  chemistry  ot  nature  in 
extracting  from  the  earth  and  the  air  and 
compounding  in  nature's  perfect  laboratory 
the  properties  found  in  whole  wheat  as  proper 
food  for  man,  and  so  rapidly  are  the  people 
awakening  to  a  comprehension  ot  this  great 
truth  and  the  potency  thereof ;   that 

MILLIONS  of  people  refuse  to  continue  to 
lean  on  that  "  false  staff "  white  tlour,  and 
are  wisely  selecting  for  their  children  and 
themselves  the  whole  wheat  with  all  the 
properties  thereof  5  as  expressed  in  Shredded 
Whole  Wheat  Biscuit  and  Triscuit,  in 
making  which  no  attempt  has  been  made  to 
improve  on  nature's  perfect  organization  ;  and 

BILLIONS  of  feet  of  shreds  are  necessary 
to  supply  the  demand,  or  to  be  more  particu- 
lar in  statement  of  fact  :  the  total  length  of 
shreds  in  one  year's  output  of  the  Natural 
Food  Company,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.,  in 
the  manufacture  of  Shredded  Whole  Wheat 
Biscuit  and  Triscuit  is  Two  Hundred  and 
Eighty-three  Billion  Forty-six  Million  Four 
Hundred  Thousand  Feet,  or  Fifty-three 
Million  Six  Hundred  and  Seven  Thousand 
Two  Hundred  and  Seventy-two  miles,  a 
length  of  shreds  that  would  girdle  the  earth 
more  than  Two  Thousand  One  Hundred 
and  Fort>'-four  times — and  the  wonder  is 
who  eats  these  Millions  upon  Millions  of 
Shredded  Wheat  Biscuit  and  Triscuit. 


We  will  send  FREE,  our  Illustrated 
Cook    Book,    "  The   Vital   Question." 

Write  to-day 

The  Natural  Food  Co. 

Makers  of  Shredded 
Whole  Wheat  Products, 

Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

TRISCUIT  AS  TOAST 
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"Look  Out" 

cries  ihe  Dueber  Watchman 

"All    is    not    gold    that 
glitters.      Get    my   book, 

LigJit  froDi  ihe  WaicJnnan 

—  I    will     send     it 

to    you    Free" 


The  makers  of  the  famous 
'*/i  ccuraie-io-ihe-Secottd" 


^aiflP] 


Watches 


are  the  only  company  in  the  United  States  who 
can  say  they  have  never  made  a  single  caic  tliat 
was  not  up  to  the  standard,  and  that  the  rold 
and  silver  used  in  their  cases  is  equal  in  qur.lity 
to  that  stamped  wiili  the  Hall-mark  of  Enclanc^.. 
DUEBER-IIAMPDK.N  WATCU  WORKO 
Canton,  Ohio. 
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f  The  Rational  Vehicles  of  Health  and  Pleasure 


1 

s 


Bicycles 

Equipped  with  I 

Two-Speed  Gear     I 

and  I 

Coaster  Brake       I 

1         The  return   of  bicycling  finds  our  American  \ 

I    roads  greatly  improved  and  the  bicycle  itself  per-  I 

fected  in  design  and   construction  and  equipped  I 

I    with  new  and  marvelous  devices.  ■ 

I         To  learn  all  about  modern  bicytles,  get  cata-  | 

*  logues  free   from   our    io,ooo   dealers,  or  send  ^ 

1    stamp  for  any  one  of  them.  I 

I  Pope  Manufacturing  Co.  i 

i      l;AsrP.I<N     DFI'AIiTMHNT       WF.STEKN  OKFARTMENT      i 

T  llartr.r.l,  Coiui.  (Iiiian'i.  HI.  T 

I   "Columbia"  "Cleveland"    ••Rambler"    "Monarch"    I 
I   "Tribune"      "Crawford"    "Crescent"     "Imperial"    • 

I  You  See  Them  Everywhere  j 

L.II  *i^^^%^  |i         I  M 


^•^^^ 


'V^  A  ^'T'pPJ  Teachers,  cler;r>'men,  and  other  edu- 
'»1^   I   I-«L/  catcd  men  of  business  ability  to  rep- 
resent us;    weekly  salary  or  Ruarantee  ))ai(l.      (iive    age, 
qualifications,  references.    Dodd,  Mead  &.  Co.,  New  York. 


CURRENT    POETRY, 
Paul  Lenthier's  Feeshin'-Pole. 

By  Fr.-xncis  Sterne  Palmer. 

All  his  neighbors  grew  richer  than 
Old  Paul  Lenthier,  trout-fisherman. 

\'et  what  man  in  the  settlement 
Possessed  his  soul  in  more  content  ? 
Those  days  he  paddled  to  some  clear  pool 
Where  trout  lay  deep  in  waters  cool, 
Those  days  he  sat  with  pole  and  line 
Drinking  the  air  that  was  like  good  wine, 
Watching  the  duck-brood  learn  to  dive, 
Glad  like  them  to  be  there  and  alive. 
He  sang,  and  taught  little  Jeanne  to  fish. 
To  go  with  him  was  Jeanne's  first  wish; 

'■  Rich  Joe  Hruseau  he  make  charcoal, 
On  de  lake  he  can  not  go ; 

We.  Jeanne,  have  only  de  feeshin'-pole. 
But  we're  richer  dan  rich  Joe  !" 

Jeanne  grew  fair  as  that  w  hite  birch  there, 

Bruseau's  Marie  and  she  were  a  pair ; 

But  Bruseau's  Marie  had  money  to  buy 

Finery  for  a  French  girl's  eye ; 

Jeanne  almost  cried  her  bright  eyes  out. 

'■  Dere  comes  no  money  from  feeshin'  trout !" 

Paul  heard,  and  sadly  stole  away 

To  fish  alone  the  whole  of  a  day  ; 

That  night  he  hung  up  his  pole  and  net 

-Slowly,  with  just  a  sigh  of  regret  ; 

Then  whistled  as  gay  as  blackbirds  can 

.\nd  bargained  to  be  Joe  Bruseau's  man, 

\'owing  so  stoutly  that  he  was  fit, 

Joe  gave  him  work  in  the  charcoal  pit. 

And  now  Jeanne  laughs,  she's  covered  o'er 

With  ribbons  from  the  notion-store  ; 

Old  Paul  laughs  too,  through  dust  of  the  coal — 

And  tries  to  forget  his  fishing-pole. 

But  in  the  bays,  spruce-darkened,  dim. 
The  splashing  duck-brood  watch  for  him  : 
"  Come  back  !  come  back  !  "  they  make  their  cry, 

'■  Come  back  to  lake  and  wood ; 
Quick  back,  old  Paul,  you  soon  must  die  : 
Come  back  where  life  is  good  I  " 

— From  The  Atlantic  Xlo)ithly. 


PERSONALS. 

Quay's  Career  in  the  Civil  War.  — The  Hon. 
Ale.xander  K.  McClure,  of  Philadelphia,  told,  the 
other  day,  the  true  story  of  Senator  Matthew  S.  Quay's 
going  into  battle  at  Fredericksburg  with  a  large 
amount  of  greenbacks  secured  in  a  belt  on  his  person. 
The  New  York  Sun  repeats  the  colonel's  story  as  fol- 
lows : 

"  In  the  early  summer  of  1S62  Quay  was  appointed 
colonel  of  one  of  the  nine-months  regiments  raised  in 
Pennsylvania  by  a  draft  under  the  state  laws.  He 
was  then  secretary  to  Governor  Curtin,  and  was  anx- 
ious to  go  to  the  field,  and  he  was  commissioned  as 
colonel  of  a  regiment  embracing  a  number  of  people 
from  his  own  section  of  the  .State,  but  he  never  got 
into  action  while  commanding  it.  He  made  an  all-day 
and  nearly  an  all-night  march  on  the  day  that  the  bat- 
tle of  Antietam  was  fought,  and  reached  McClellan's 
army  early  on  the  morning  of  the  day  after  the  battle 
was  fought.  I  visited  him  at  his  headcjuarters,  and 
therefore  speak  advisedly.  General  McClellandid  not 
renew  the  attack,  and  Lee  retreated  across  the  Poto- 
mac the  night  foUowing.  After  considerable  contro- 
versy between  the  Government  and  McClellanas  to  his 
tardy  movements,  he  was  finally  relieved  of  his  com. 
mancl,  and  General  Burnside  was  placed  in  command 
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TOURING  CARS 

Model  "  L,"  10  iiorse  power,  com- 
plete with  canopy  top,  side  baskets, 
horn  and  lamps,  only  $1,550,00. 

Our  c.irs  represent  absolutely  the 
highest  value — our  reputation  is  back 
of  them. 

Eight  models,  $650.00  to  $1,350.00 

at  the  factoiA'. 

THOS.  B.  JEFFERY  m.  CO. 
KENOSHA,  WIS.,  U.  S.  A. 

Chicago  Branch,  304  Wabash  Ave. 
Boston  Branch,  145  Columbus  Ave. 


Safe 
Reliable 
Durable 

22  caliber,  7  shot,  rim  fire. 
32  caliber,  5  shot,  rim  or  center  fire. 

IF  not  to  be  had  of  your  dealer  write 
us,  stating  jireference  anrt  enclos- 
ing amount,  and  we  will  suijply  you 
by  return  mail  or  exuress,  sending 
prepai(i,    Wrtte  far  Fni'   (.iduhij. 

HARRINGTON  SL  RICHARDSON 

ARMS  CO.  ^W^C^R^tlfER^-l^ASS. 


The  Car  of 
Quality" 

■*^^  Tlie    Pre- 

mier   will 
interest 
an>oi\e  in- 
teri'sleiUa 
tt  u  t  o  m  o- 
biles. 
They  r>ish 
the    hillH 
im'MT^^j'^^.My^'^  _^_  ^_     at  LO  miles  an  hour  where  other 
.waj^yj^SCfcgjKyg;^^    cars  take  the  low  uear.     Four 
^i^lfi^&&fi^2CUS<9  cylinders    lair    cooled'    do    the 

W(Mk,     Kngine  in  front,  simple 

and  accessible.  16  h.  p.  HOO  pmmds,  !!2  x  ,S'..-incli  clincher 
tins.  Powerful  transmission,  Kvery  part  l)uilt  to  wear 
and  to  stand  tiie  strain  of  .American  rc^ads.  The  Premier, 
a  (iiiaiity  car  for  th(*.  ..^'entlemau  driver  wlio  wants  jiower, 
speed,  accessibility  and  satisfaction. 

Write  foi   illustrated  descriptive  catalocne, 

PHKMIER  MOTOR  MFG,  CO. 
'.tt)  Ft.  Wnynu  Ave.  Indiauapolis,  Ind. 
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of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac.  He  immediately  planned 
a  movement  against  Fredericksburg. 

"  Before  General  Burnside  began  his  march  to  Fred- 
ericksburg a  vacancy  occurred  in  the  important  office 
of  Military  State  Agent  at  Washington.  Each  State 
had  an  immediate  representative  of  the  state  govern- 
ment at  Washington  to  give  prompt  attention  to 
everything  relating  to  the  interest  of  the  soldiers  from 
such  State.  The  agent  had  the  entree  to  all  depart- 
ments, and  with  nearly  70,000  soldiers  in  the  field  from 
Pennsylvania,  the  importance  of  the  office  can  be  ap- 
preciated. Governor  Curtin  knew  Quay's  capacity 
and  his  fidelity,  and  he  decided  that  Quay  must  take 
the  office.  Quay  was  very  reluctant  to  leave  the  com- 
mand of  his  regiment,  but  finally,  in  obedience  to  the 
personal  appeals  of  Curtin,  he  agreed  to  accept  the 
state  agency,  and  sent  in  his  lesignation  as  colonel. 

■'  Within  a  week  of  Burnside's  arrival  in  front  of 
Fredericksburg  Colonel  Quay  received  notice  of  tlie 
acceptance  of  his  resignation,  and  he  was  mustered 
out  of  the  service.  His  regiment  was  paid  oft"  at  the 
same  time,  and  some  $S,ooo  in  greenbacks  were  given 
to  Quay  to  take  home  to  the  families  of  the  soldiers. 
He  placed  the  money  in  a  belt  which  he  fastened  se- 
curely on  his  body,  and  as  a  battle  was  imminent  he 
remained  on  the  field  and  volunteered  to  sen'e  on  the 
staff  of  General  Tyler,  whose  command  made  the  des- 
perate charge  of  Marye's  Heights,  a  charge  nearly  as 
bloody  and  quite  as  fruitless  as  Pickett's  charge  at 
Gettysburg.  The  order  of  the  charge  was:  'Officers 
in  front  of  your  men,  charge.'  Quay  was  among  the 
officers  in  front ;  he  went  as  far  as  the  farthest  in  ap- 
proaching the  enemy's  intrenchment.  and  fortunately 
escaped  without  a  scratch.  In  his  interest  in  the  battle 
he  had  entirely  forgotten  about  the  money  belted  on 
his  person,  and  went  into  the  charge  without  removing 
it.  Had  he  fallen  as  many  hundreds  of  his  fellows  did. 
the  money  would  most  likely  have  been  found  and  ap- 
propriated by  the  enemy.  For  this  act,  the  only  time 
Quay  was  in  battle,  he  was  very  justly  awarded  a 
medal  of  honor.  He  went  home  soon  after  the  battle, 
delivered  the  money  to  the  families  of  the  soldiers,  and 
held  the  office  of  state  agent  until  the  close  of  the 
war." 


Mark  Tirain  as  a  Printer's  Boy.  A  new  story 
about  Mark  Twain  has  just  come  out  in  the  New 
York  Sun.  It  seems  that  in  the  year  1S51  Major 
Daulton  set  type  on  the  Hannibal  (Mo.)  Union  for 
Orion  Clemens,  an  elder  brother  of  Mark  Twain. 
Mark  was  a  printer  boy  in  the  office  of  The  Union 
then.  A  few  weeks  ago  Major  Daulton  told  some 
reminiscences  of  Twain.    Said  the  major : 

"  W'hat  I  remember  most  particularly  about  Sam  is 
that  he  could  get  more  ink  and  grease  on  him  for  the 
amount  of  work  he  did  than  any  man  in  the  shop.  He 
had  a  holy  horror  of  .Sunday-school  and  church,  and 
generally  went  fishing  or  swimming  on  the  day  of 
rest. 

"  No,  I  can"t  recall  one  single  humorous  story  that 
he  ever  told  in  his  printer  days.  Truth  is  I  don't 
think  he  was  overly  bright. 

••  I  read  his  '  Huckleberry  Finn,'  but  don't  think  it's 
much  of  a  'doo'k.     Do  you  ? 

•■  Sam  said  he  edited  the  paper,  but  I  never  struck 
any  of  his  copy  while  I  worked  on  it.  It  was  a  tre- 
mendous surprise  to  me  to  see  him  forging  to  the  front 
in  after- years  as  a  man  of  letters.  Guess  the  gift  came 
to  him  when  he  was  out  in  the  West. 

■■  It  certainly  hadn't  shown  any  indications  of  light- 
ing on  him  when  he  was  at  Hannibal.  His  ambition 
then  was  in  another  direction  altogether.  He  wanted 
to  be  a  pilot.  The  real  halo  of  glory  in  those  days,  in 
the  eyes  of  youth,  surrounded  steamboat  men.  They 
were  the  real  kings  of  the  earth. 

"Sam  wanted  to  be  a  pilot.  I  decided  to  be  a  cap- 
tain. Jim  Wolf,  the  roller  boy,  thought  he'd  be  a 
mate.  Sam  was  the  only  one  of  us  that  realized  his 
ambition,  and  I've  heard  he  got  so  he  knew  every  reef 
and  sandbar  between  St.  Louis  and  New  Orleans,  and 
could  locate  'em  blindfolded." 


Isn't  It  Queer?— '-It's  mighty  queer  about  fami- 
lies. There's  Mrs.  O'Shaugnessy— slie  has  no  chil- 
dern,  an'  if  I  raymimber  corrictly,  it  was  the  same 
with  her  mother."- i,//kr. 
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MORE   OR    LEbS   PUNGENT. 

First  Baby.— Fond  Young  Mother  (to  proud 
young  father)  :  '"  Albert,  dear,  did  you  hear  the  sweet, 
precious  darling  cry  his  little  eyes  out  last  night  ?  " 

Proud  Voung  Father:  "I  thought  I  heard  our 
angel  twitter." 

Second  Baby.  — She:  ".Albert,  you  unfeeling 
wretch  !  To  hear  that  child  screeching  all  night  and 
never  offer  to  take  him  !  " 

He  :  "  Let  the  little  demon  howl ! "-  Tit-Bits. 


MateriHl  for  Slinging.  .SuBBUBS(plodding  home 
from  the  station) :  "  Goodness  1  I  never  saw  so  much 
mud  as  there  is  this  year." 

Backlotz:  "No  wonder.  This  is  a  presidential 
year."— Philadelphia  Press. 


She  Did  Some  Good.— L.\DY  VISITOR  (to  old 
parishioner!:  "  Well,  Mr.  Huggins,  and  has  the  nurse 
been  to  see  you  yet  ? "' 

Old  Parishner:  "Yes,  mum,  thank  "ee.  She's 
called  once,  an'  done  my  foot  more  good  than  all  the 
imprecations  I've  ever  used  V—  Pimcli. 


Explained.  — Teacher  :  "Can  any  little  boy  tell 
me  how  it  was  that  David  jnevailed  against  the  giant 
Goliath  .' '' 

Pupil:  "  My  pa  says  brute  strength  never  is  in  it 
with  the  feller  with  a  pocketful  of  rocks."— Boston 
Transcript . 


Wanted  Him  to  Test  It.  He:  "  I  see  there's  a 
Yale  man,  don't  you  know,  who  has  a  machine  for 
weighing  thought." 

She:  "Indeed.  But  suppose  a  man  never  thinks? 
What  then  ? " 

He  ;  "  I  don't  know,  I'm  sure." 

She:  '•  Why  don't  you  go  up  and  test  it  ?"— Cleve- 
land Plain  Dealer. 


Highly  Educated. Mr.  Noowe.^lthy:  "  \'es 
sir ;  I  found  the  people  of  Paris  to  be  the  best  eddi- 
cated  in  the  world." 

Mr.  Wanterknow:  "How  so?" 

Mr.  Noowealthv:  "How  so?  Why,  dang  it, 
even  the  laborers  kin  talk  French."—  Houston  Chron- 
icle. 


Current  Events. 


Foreign. 

Russo-Japanese  War. 

May  30.— The  Japanese  under  General  Oku  occupy 
Dalny,  which  the  Russians  abandoned  after  set- 
ting hre  to  the  town.  General  Oku  reports  that 
the  Russians  have  abandoned  three  towns  before 
the  Japanese  advance  on  the  Kwan-Tung  penin- 
sula; four  more  guns  are  captured.  The  Japan- 
ese defeat  2,000  Cossacks  at  I-Yant;-Pien-Men, 
northeast  of  Feng- Wang-Cheng.  TTie  Japanese 
fourth  army  corps,  consisting  of  15,000  men.  sails 
for  Korea,  presumably  to  close  in  on  tlie  Russian 
rear  in  Northeast  Korea,  and  cut  off  raiding  par- 
ties that  threaten  Kuroki's  communications. 

May  31.  General  Kuropatkin  reports  a  severe  en- 
gagement between  Cossacks  and  about  2,000 
Japanese  at  \'agen-Fu-Chu,  a  railroad  station, 
soutli  of  Hai-Cheng ;  the  Cossacks  were  forced  to 
retire  under  a  heavy  fire.  The  Japanese  torpeclo 
flotilla,  making  a  reconnoissance  at  Port  .Arthur, 
forces  a  heavy  fire  from  the  land  batteries;  one 
Japanese  gunboat  is  struck  by  a  sliell,  killing  an 
officer. 

June  I. — -Samaja  is  occupied  by  tlie  Japanese. 

June  2.  General  Kuropatkin  sends  fieneral  Stal- 
kenberg.  with  14.000  troops,  southward  from 
Liao-\'ang.  to  harass  (ieneral  Oku's  army,  whicli 
is  ijroceeding  to  tlie  investment  of  Port  .Arthur. 
The  Japanese  are  said  to  be  landing  anotlier 
army  of  50000  men  at  Takushan  to  reinforce 
(ieneral  Oku.  The  Russian  garrison  at  Port 
Arthur  is  said  to  have  foodenough  to  serve  them 
with  half  rations  for  five  niontlis. 

June  3  -It  is  reported  that  (Jeneral  Oku's  army  has 
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occupied  the  first  line  of  the  outer  fortifications 
of  Port  Arthur,  and  that  the  Japanese  have 
I)laced  artillery  on  the  heights  commanding  the 
town.  The  Russian  war-ships  at  Fort  Arthur 
attempt  to  make  a  sortie  from  the  harbor,  but 
are  driven  back  by  the  Japanese  fleet.  Advices 
from  Wonsan.  Korea,  say  that  the  advance 
guard  of  a  Russian  force  has  reached  a  point 
twenty-two  miles  north  of  the  town. 

June  4.  Cossacks  defe.it  the  Japanese  in  a  pass 
forty  miles  north  of  Feng-^^  ang-Cheng. 

Junes. — It  is  reported  that  2,000  Russians  were  de- 
feated, on  June  3,  by  the  Japane.se,  north  of  Po- 
lien-Tien,  on  the  Liao-Tung  Peninsula ;  the 
battle  lasted  five  hours.  General  Kuroki  reports 
a  fight  near  Samaja  in  which  600  Russians  were 
repulsed,  losing  many  men. 

Other  Foreign  News. 

May  30.  Hitter  resentment  is  shown  in  the  Italian 
Liiamber  of  Deputies  over  the  protest  of  the 
Vatican  against  President  Loubet's  visit  to  King 
\'ictor  Emmanuel. 

May  31. — France  jjromises  to  use  her  good  offices  to 
effect  the  release  of  Perdicaris.  the  .American 
who  is  held  for  ransom  by  Mooi  ish  brigands ; 
seven  United  States  war-snips  are  at  Tangier, 
Morocco. 

June  2.— France  begins  negotiations  for  th.e  release 
of  Perdicaris. 

June  3.  Walter  J.  Travis,  an  .American,  wins  the 
British  amateur  golf  championship. 

June  4. —Peace  is  said  to  have  been  agreed  upon  in 
.•^anto  Dcmiingo  by  the  representatives  of  the 
insurgents  ana  the  Morales  ijovernment. 

Dutch  troops,  after  losing  33  men,  capture  a  na- 
tive fortress  in  Sumatra  :  i;6  .\chinese  are  killed. 

June  5.  -Three  Spanish  war-ships  sail  for  Tangier  to 
assist  in  exercising  pressure  upon  Morocco  to 
compel  the  release  of  Ion  Perdicaris  and  Crom- 
well \'arley. 

The  Tibetans  at  Gyantse  returned  without  com- 
ment and  unopened.  Colonel  ^'ounghusband"s 
ultimatum  in  wnich  he  demanded  that  the  Chi- 
nese governor  be  sent  to  him  to  settle  outstand- 
ing differences  with  Great  Biitain. 


Domestic. 


Political. 


May  31. — The  Illinois  Republican  state  convention 
reconvenes  at  Springfield,  but  the  deadlock  over 
the  nomination  for  governor  continues  unbroken. 

June  I. — Georgia  Democrats  instructed  for  Judge 
Parker,  whils;  Michigan  and  Oklahoma  name  un- 
instructed  delegation.  The  Nebraska  Democratic 
state  convention  ado])ts  a  platform  written  by 
W.J.  Mryan  reaffirming  the  Kansas  City  plat- 
form and  puts  Mr.  liryan  at  the  head  of  the 
state  delegation  to  St.  Louis. 

June  3.— The  Illinois  Republican  .state  convention 
nominates  Charles  .'^.  Deneen  for  governor  on 
the  seventy-ninth  ballot. 
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Other  Do.mestic  News. 

May  30.— President  Roosevelt  is  the  principal  Me- 
morial Day  speaker  at  CJettysbiirg;  the  day  is 
generally  observed  throughout  the  country. 

Mayor  Robert  M.  McLane,  of  Baltimore,  commits 
suicide  by  shooting  at  his  home;  his  act  is  re- 
garded as  a  sequel  to  the  Baltimore  fire  of  last 
February. 

May  31.— Senator  Quay  is  buried  at  Beaver.  Pa. 
The  United  States  Supreme  Court  holds  that  trial 


by  jury  is  lawfully  withheld  in  the  Philippines, 
and  declaring  that  Congress  has  the  right  to 
legislate  for  the  islands. 


June  I. — The  tenth  annual  conference  on  arbitration 
oi^iens  at  Lake  Mohonk,  N.  V. 

June  5.— The  stopping  of  a  Spanish  bull-fight  by  the 
^y 01  Id's  Fair  authorities,  at  St.  Louis,  causes  a 
riot  by  7,000  men  and  boys. 

The  first  memorial  exercises  ever  held  in  Arling- 
ton Cemetery  over  the  Confederate  dead  is  at- 
tended bv  thousands  of  ex-Confederate  and  ex- 
Union  soldiers  and  many  army  oflicers. 


Does    Your    C% 
/V\one;y  Earn    *-^ 


Vl,  TOO,  (too 

Suruliix  an<l  IVoSt» 

'!^  I  (10,01111 


Invested  Mith  tlie  I.\lir.-<  ri;L\L 
S\VIN<;s  .\M)  LOAN  (11.  II  will 
bear  earninf^s  at  this  rale  for  every 
ilay  in  our  care.  .Subject  to  with- 
drawal whenever  .von  desire.  Kstal>- 
lislied  over  ten  years.  Our  patrons, 
prominent  clergvMjen.  pr  ole.'i.siiinal 
and  business  men  all  over  the  coun- 
trj'.  heartily'  endorse  our  methods. 

Oiir  biigiiiess  cnnduclrd  under 

-V.    Y    Hanking  Dept.  Hiipfrvision. 

Write  for  full  particular?. 

INDUSTRIAL     SAVINGS 

AND   LOAN  CO. 

1139  Broadway        New  York 


"  Its  Always  May  in  Hawaii " 

.tvenige  Tcmppriiturt  for  tlic  year  1103  was  73  Oi  Degress 

These  beautiful  Tropical  Islanls  are  cooled  by 
constant  trade  winds.  A  wonderful  variety  of  im- 
pressive scenery.  Summer  sens  for  bathine  the 
year  round.  Unexcelled  modern  accommodations. 
Before  tixing  iin  Itinerary  for  .vour  outiiiK 

MEAFR     OF"     MANA/AII! 

Full  information  from  all  railroads,  or  addres.s 

Hawaii    Promotion    Committee 

RepresentinK  the  Territory  of  Hawaii  Chamber 

of  C'omm<!rce  Merchants  .\ssociation 

HONOLULU.  T.  H. 

Send  for  beaiiti/nl  sonven  ir  book,  full  of  interesting 

photor/raphs  and  raliiable  information. 


The  Perfect  Perpetual  Calendar 

Simplest,  most  ivliahlp:  .">ii  cents.    Po.st-free.    Kuiik 
A  WagnalKs  Coinpuny.  44-tJ()  East  2jd  Street.  New  York. 


DO  YOU  WANT  TO  KNOW 

about  tho  most  delightful  places  in  this 

country  to  spend  the  summer? 
A  region  easy  to  get  to.  beautiful  sce- 
nery, pure,  bracing,  cool  air,  plenty  of  at- 
tractive resorts,  good  hotels,  good  fishing, 
golf,  something  to  do  all  the  time — eco- 
I  nomical  living,  health,  rest  and  comfort. 
Then  write  today  enclosing  2c  stamp  to 
I  pay  postage!  and  mention  this  magazine 
I  and  we  will  send  you  our  1904  edition  of  ( 

Michigan  in  Summer ' 

I  containing  64  pages,  200  pictures,  maps, 
I  hotel  rates,  etc.,  and  interesting  informa- 
tion about  this  famous  resort    region 
reached  by  the 

Grand  Rapids  &  Indiana  R'y 

"The  lisHiNG  Line" 
PETOSKEY  WtOtfTONSlNO         MACHhiC  ISU>0 

BA>  VIEW  WALIOO-^  UKE         TRAVERSE  tlH 

HARBOR  POINT    (ROOKED  UKE  NORIHPORT 

A  fine  train  service,  fast  time,  excellent 
dir.ing  cars,  etc.,  from  St.  Louis,  Louis- 
ville, Indianapolis.  Cincinnati,   Chicago. 

C.  L.  LOCKWOOD,  Gen'l  Past.  Agt 


Grand 
Rapids  & 
Indiana 


Grand 

Rapids. 

Michi^a 


Readers  o£  The  LiTERAur  Digest  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  w..i.ing  t^  advertisers. 
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CHESS. 

[All  communications  for  this  Department  should  be 

addressed:  "  Chess-Editor,  Literary 

Digest."] 

Problem  940, 

F.  W.  Wynne. 

First  Prize  Tidskrift  for  Schack. 

Black — Seven  Pieces. 


im^ 


lis 


'f-i^l       m 


^P        ^P        » 


S  s  ^       ft 


*  tw  ■  1 


i 


si 


BEST  REACHED  VIA  THE 


I5*WiT 


PACI FIC  RY 

OBSERVATION  FARlORCAFl; 
DIMWG  CARS,  MEALS  A  lA  CARTE, 
AHDPmMANSlEEPmGCARS 

w/m  ELECTRIC mffTse^ms 

DOUBLE.DA/LV  SERYfCE 
NO  CHANGE  OF  CAfiS  TO  CALifONNlA 
LOW    EXCU/fSIOIH  RATES         1 


VltW  on  THE 
C.a.k  CX  SHOUT  U 


W.  E.  HOYT,  G.  E.  P.  Agent,  335  Broadway,  New  York. 


mi 


80>iini:t'<l    diftciifwion     t>v    n  ■ 
H.    Foweri*.    Ph.D..    of   " 
el      prolileiiiH-clathinu'.     F 
K»fa»<)liH.  Uairiiane,   etc     Seiil 
of    wrappiriK    ami 
in!iilirii;-15.<'.  (coin  or  rtimip.s) 

KiV  r.MVERSITY  TRAVEL,  203  CI»ri>n<l.Mi  SI., 


TRAVEL 


KLIP  BINDER 

llr.  Kl.ll-S  and  the  (  dvlt  llom  Uii-  Kl.lf 
HINUKU.  You  can  cover  a  magazine  or 
hind  a  volume  in  t«n  Reoondi?.  Jii^tHnlly 
removable.  Sum|ile  <l07.en  Klips,  wiili  keys, 
mailed  f'H- 75  rents.  <'o\  er  |>rl<>e-IUi  free. 

H.  H.  BALLARD.  327.  Pittsfield,  Mass. 


White— Seven  Pieces. 

3B4;     ip6;    pS6:     kr3R2;    3X^3;    rp6; 
S  P2P3;  8 

White  mates  in  two  moves. 

Problem  941. 

By  J.  Mui.LER. 

First  Prize  Tidskrift  for  Schack. 
Black  — Si.x  Pieces. 


wm,.     mS      ^ 


%m  m 


m      WM. 


^y-r-^-s 


w. 


'^m  y  mm 


m       mm.       WM 

%.     -m.     m.     mm 


White — Seven  Pieces. 
iKQ5-3Pl^2F:  ip6;3k4;>S2p2;  P4P2 
3  p  1  s  2 ;  8. 
White  mates  in  three  moves. 

Solution  of  Problems. 

No.  932.    Key-move;  R— K2 

No.  933. 

Authors  Key:  B-K  B  7. 

Second  solution : 

K— ;j  4  ch  Q  X  Kt  ch  B-K  ?,  mate 


Kt  X  R 


2.  • —  —  — 
K-I!3 


K-K  3 
I!— K  8  eh 


Q— Q  6,  mate 


Q   -Q  B  sq,  mate 


1;      li  3 

K-i;  4 


%. 3. 

k — B  4  (must) 

B  — K  8                       Q  m;ites. 
2.     3. 

.•\ny 


Solved  by  M.  W.  II.,  University  of   Virginia;  the 


THE  "BEST"  LIGHT 

is  a  iH»rtal)lc'  lUO  oaiuilo  powt-r  lii^rht, 
costing;  only  '-icts  per  wt-cU.  Makes  una 
bunisitsowii  g'as.  Uritfhlertrwiii  elec- 
tricity oraeelylincaml  eheaper  than 
kerosene.  No  Dirt.  Nu  (irraHO.  NoOdor. 
Over  ](H) styles.  I.itrbted  instantly  with 
amateb.     Every  lamp  warranted. 

Agents  A^anted  Everywhere. 
THE  BEST    LIGHT  CO., 

92  E.  5fhSt..  Canton,  Ohio. 


MOPP      ^Al     ADV    >V-e  know  of  a  profession 

daily  ereateil  inexeesHof 
the  qiwiMMea  personH,  and  which   comnmiidH  the  hiifhent  pnla- 
ricH,  with  n'xli.Hcrimination  <»n  a<*eouiit  of  sex.    Would  yoti  like 
\Ai  kn.w  whfir  (t  (■j  \     W'rWi-  i'« 
UOIIK   10KKEKP0.M>F..\('F.   S(  HOOI^    Itept.  K,     Phlluflolphtu.  In. 

lieaaers  ot  the  jlimcaiAY  Digest  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertisers. 


A  Clear 
Complexion 

Pure  sulphur,  as  com- 
pounded in  Glenn's  Sul- 
phur Soap,  will  clear  the 
complexion  of  pimples, 
liver  spotSjdrj^scalingand 
other  defects.  Glenn's  is 
the  only  fine  toilet  soap 
that  containsenough  pure 
sulphur  to  make  it  a  spe- 
cific for  skin  diseases. 

Use  Glenn's 
Sulphur  Soap 

25c.  a  cake  at  all  drug:  -stores 
or  mailed  for  30c.  by  The 
Charles  N.  Crittenton  Co., 
115  Pulton  Street,  New  York. 


"Old  Hickory"  $iL^ 
Lounging  Chair   ^ 

Just  ;is  (.otiit'uriable  as  it  looks, 
of    hickory    with    natural    bark    finish, 
lieautiful,  rustic  and  dur- 
a  b  I  e.        Unexcelled    for 
porch,  Lawn  and  Outdoor 
use.      Arm   rests    3  inches 
wide.  Seat  19  inches  wi'le. 
16  inches  deep,  heijjht  over 
all  44  inches.    Price  ^6.00. 
Freight  paid  east  of  Miss. 
River.       E  i  g  h  t  y    other 
•styles  Chairs,  Settees,  Tables, 
etc..  from  $1.50  to  $25.00. 

If  your  dealer  will  not  sup 
ply  you,  we  will.     Write  tor 
4s-p.>i?e     illustrated     catalogui 

Old  Hickory  Chair  Co., 

aea  ilien-.v  Streot. 
MiirtliisvlUe,  Iiid. 

"The  Oriisinxl  Old  Hickory 
Funillure  illauufucturers.'' 

See  oar   :iiivertisenient  iu   last 
issue  of  this  publicalioD. 


Don't  fool  with 
your  face.  Insist 
on  having  Will- 
iams' Shaving 
Soap. 

Williams'  Shaving  Sticks  and  Tablets  sold  every- 
where.    The  J .  B.  Williams  Co. ,  Glastonbury,  Conn. 


Taucht  hy   lHall  Thor- 

niitrbl}.      'I  auifht    by     the 
I'lunders    of    tlie    origina  I 
>chot>l.     Taught  in  an  ex- 
pert manner,  enabling  >ou 
I y '     earn     expert    salar  \ . 
Sc\en    years*   success   and 
hundreds    of  suc- 
cessful graduates. 
I-rjr-je     prospectus 
^___ _^ I  ret-   o!i  I  eipu'St. 

JPAGE-DAVIS  CO. ,  Suite  31,  9«  W  abash  Ave.,  Chicago 


liMSP^liii 


TO     GARDEN     LOVERS 


A    BOOK    OF 
SUN  DIAL   MOTTOES 

Cloth,  gilt  edges.     Price  $1  net 


THE  GARDEN-LOVER'S 
BIRTHDAY  BOOK 

Cloth,  gilt  edges.     Price  $1  net. 


SCOTT-THAW  CO.,  542  Fifth  Ave.,  N.Y. 
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Rev.  I.  W.  B.,  Bethlehem,  Pa.;  M.  Marble,  Worces- 
ter, Mass.;  the  Rev.  G.  Dobbs,  New  Orleans :  F.  S. 
Ferguson,  Birmingham,  Ala.;  H.  W.  Barry,  Boston; 
A.  C.  White,  New  York  City;  F.  Gamage,  Westboro, 
Mass.;  Dr.  J.  H.  S.,  Geneva,  N.  Y.;  C.  B.  E.,  Youngs- 
town,  N.  Y.;  R.  O'C,  San  Francisco;  W.  Runk, 
Highland  Falls.  N.  Y.:  C.  N.  F.,  Rome,  Ga.;  W.  G. 
Hosea,  Cincinnati  ;  E.  N.  K..  Harrisburg.  Pa.;  E.  .\. 
C,  Kinderhook.  N.  Y.;  O.  Wiirzburg,  Grand  Rapids, 
Mich.;  J.  E.  Wharton.  Sherman,  Tex.;  the  Rev.  R. 
Rech,  Kiel,  Wis.;  H.  P.  Brunner,  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania; Dr.  O.  H.  Thiele,  Cassville,  Mo.;  H.  A.! 
Smith,  Dayton,  O.;  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Law,  Walhalla,  I 
S.  C;  "Twenty-three,"  Philadelphia;  J.  B.  Hornung, 
Detroit ;  L.  Goldmark.  Paterson,  N.  J.;  W.  T.  Moore, 
Anthony,  Kans.;  W.  E.  Kern,  Philadelphia;  S.  G. 
Howison,  Fredericksburg,  Va.;  B.  Alten,  EljTia,  O. 

932:  J.  F.  Court.  New  York  City;  R.  H.  Renshaw. 
"University  of  Yirginia;  O.  C.  Pitkin,  SyTacuse,  N.  Y.; 
H.  J.  Cadbury,  Cambridge.  ^lass.;  W.  S.  Brown. 
Poplar  Bluff,  Mo.;  A.  H.,  Newton  Center,  Mass.:  H. 
J.  Bothe,  Baltimore;  W.  K.  Greeley,  Boston:  J.  W. 
Speakman,  Birmingham,  Ala.;  H.  Stanberry,  Cincin- 
nati;  Z.  G.  Detroit:  J.  B.  W.,  West  Seneca,  N.  Y.;  j 
L.  P.  Worl,  Birmingham,  Ala.;  A.  Zinkin,  New  York 
City;  The  Misses  Spencer,  Blackstone,  Va.  | 

933 :  Lyndon,  Athens,  Ga.:  Dr.  E.  B.  Kirk,  Mont- 
gomery, Ala. 

Comments  (932):  "Good  work"— M.  >L:  "The 
idea  tho  good  is  seen  at  a  glance"— G.  D.;  '"The  | 
wrinkles  in  this  are  not  from  age  ''—J.  H.  S.;  "  Most 
charming-'  —  W.  R.;  "Very  good"— J.  E.  W.; 
"  Modern  composers  have  not  improved  on  this  fine 
old-timer"— J.  G.  L.;  "Interesting  and  practical,  as 
well  as  logical  and  plausible  " — J.  F.  C. 

In  addition  to  those  reported,  J.  W.  S.,  H.S.  and 
Miss  S.  N.,  Naylor,  Mason  City.  111.:  the  Rev.  A. 
Mainville.  Brimfield,  111.,  got  930 ;  H.  F.  Riley,  Cedar- 
ville,  Kans..  931 :  W.  S.  B.,  926  :  Dr.  Henry  Hayes, 
Hilo,  Hawaii,  924.  927;  Dr.  E.  B.  K.,  930.  931 ;  J.  H. 
Cravens,  Kansas  City,  926,  927. 

Games  from  the  Cambridge  Springs 
Tourney. 

Marsh.\ll  Dr.^ws  with  Lasker. 


LASKER. 

MARSHALL. 

LASKER. 

MARSHALL. 

IV/iiU-. 

Black. 

White. 

Black. 

2P-K4 

P-Q    B4 

24  Kt-B  2 

R-R  7 

0  Kt— KB3 

P-K  3 

25  R-R  sq 

.Q-R2 

3  Kt-B  3 

P-Q  4 

26  Q-B  sq 

B-B4 

4PxP 

Px  P 

27  Rx  R 

Q  X  R 

'■.  B-Kt  5  ch 

Kt-B  3 

28  K  Kt— Q 

4B-Q6 

6  Castles 

Kt-B  3 

29  Q-K  3 

K  Bx  Kt 

7P-Q4 

B-K2 

30  Kt  X  B 

Q-R  8  ch 

8PxP 

Castles  (a) 

31  K— B  2 

Q— Kt  7  ch 

9  B-Kt  s 

B-K  3 

32  K-Kt3 

K-B  8 

-oBxQKt 

Px  B 

33  K-B  4  (b)  Q  X  K  Kt  P 

11  P-gKt  4 

P-K  R3 

34  K— K  5 

Q-Kt  3 

12  B  X  Kt 

Bx  B 

35  Q-B  4 

B-Q6 

13  Q-Q  2 

P-QR4 

36  P— Kt  5 

B  x  P 

14  P-Q  R  3 

Q-Ktsq 

37    Kt  X  B 

Px  Kt 

15  g  R-Kt  sq 

Px  P 

38  K-Q  4 

Q-B  7 

i6PxP 

R— R6 

39  P— B  6 

Q-R4ch 

17  Kt-Q  4 

Q-K4 

40  K— K  3 

Q-R2ch 

18  Q  Kt— K  2 

B-Kt5 

41  K-Q  3 

P-Kts 

19  P-K  B  3 

B-Q2 

42  P-B  7 

Q-R  3  ch 

20  P— Q  B  3 

R-Ksq 

43  K-Q  2 

P  X  P  ch 

21  R— R  sq 

K  R— R  sq 

44KXP 

Q-B  3  ch 

22  Rx  R 

Rx  R 

45  K-Q  2 

P-B  3 

23  R— K  sq 

Q-B  2 

Draw. 

(a)If  8. .,  B  X  P  :  9  R— K  sq  ch,  and  White  has  the 
better  game. 

(b)  This  seems  like  a  strange  move  ;  yet  the  analysis 
shows  it  to  be  the  best  move ;  the  white  King  must 
get  out  in  the  fight. 


Lasker  Beats  Janowski. 


TANOWSKI. 

vrhite. 

1  P-K  4 

2  K  Kt— B  3 

3  Kt-B  3 

4  B-Kt  5 

5  Kt  X  P 

6  P-Q  4 

7  P-B  4 

8  P— K5 

9  B— Q  B  4 

10  P  X  Kt 

11  Castles 

12  B  X  P 
isKtx  P 

14  Q — K  2  ch 

15  R — K  sq 

16  P-Q  B  4 

17  B— Q  2 
18Q— Rsch 


L,\SKER. 

Black. 
P-K  4 
Q  Kt-B  3 
Kt-B  3 
B— B4 
Kt  X  Kt 

B-Q3 
Kt— Kt  3 

P-B  3 
B— B  2 
Qx  P 

P-Q  4 
Px  B 

Q-Q  3 
Kt-K2 
B-Qsq 
P-B  3 

P-Q  R  4 
P-Kt3 


JANOWSKI. 

White. 

19  P-B  5 

20  Q-R  6 

21  Kt  x  P  ch 

22  Kt-K  4(a) 

23  Q-R  3 

24  B— B  3 

25  P— K  Kt  4 

26  Kt-Q  6  ch 
27R  X  B 

28  Q  X  Kt 

29  R— B  7  ch 

30  P-Q  5 

31  R-Kt  7  ch 

32  R— K  sq 

33  P-Q  Kt  4 

34  B-Q  4 
-jsPx  R 


LASKER. 

Black. 
Q-R  3 
B-K3 
K— B2 
Kt-B  4 
B— K2 
B-Q  4 
Kt— R  5 
K— Bsq 
Kt-B  6  ch 
B  X  Q 
K-Kt  sq 
B  X  Q  P 
K-Bsq 
Q-B  3 
R-Qsq 
R  X  Kt 
B— R  8  wins. 


MEDICAL  OPINIONS  OF 

BUFFALO 

LiTHiA  Water 

Strong  Testimony  From  the  Univer- 
sity of  Virginia. 

♦«IT  SHOULD  BE  RECOGNIZED  AS  AN  ARTICLE  OF  MATERIA  MEDICA." 

JamesL.Cabell,M.D.,A.M.,LL.D.,  former  Prof.  Physiology  and 
Surgery  in   the  Medical  Department  of  the    University  of  Virginia,    and  Pres. 

of  the    National  A  tDiicdil  t\  I  ITUI A  WaXTD   '^^  ^"*^  ^'^^^  Diathesis  is 

Board  of  Health:      Dwi  FMIA*  1*1 1  fllfl  IWU  tK   a  well-known  therapeutic 

resource.  It  should  be  recognized  by  the  profession  as  an  article  of  Materia  Medica." 

"  NOTHING  TO  COMPARE  WITH  IT   IN  PREVENTING  URIC  ACID 

DEPOSITS  IN  THE  BODY." 

Dr.  P.   B.  Barringer,  Chairman  of  Faculty  and  Professor  of  Physiology, 

University  of  Virginia,  Charlottesville,  Va.:  "After  twenty  years'  practice  I  have 

no  hesitancy  in  stating  that  for  prompt  re-    l|l|ir|rA|  fl  I  IXUI A  WATFR 


suits  I  have  found  nothing  to  compare  with 
in  preventing  Uric  Acid  Deposits  in  the  bodv." 

•♦I  KNOW  OF  NO  REMEDY  COMPARABLE  TO  IT." 
Wm.  B.  TowleS,  M.D.,  late  Prof,  of  Anatomy  and  Materia  Medica,  Uni- 
versity of  Va.:  "In  Uric  Acid  Diatliesis,  Gout,  Rheumatism,  Rheumatic  Gout, 
Renal  Calculi  and  Stone  in  the  Blad-  Dumti  #\  I  mfl  A  WATEV  ^P^^'^S 
der,I  know  ofno  remedy  comparable  to  DUIfiiLU  LiIiniA  l»ftl  tn  No.  2." 

Voluminous  medical  testimony  sent  on  request.     For  sale  by  the  general  drug 
and  mineral  water  trade. 

Hotel  opens  June  15th. 

PROPRIETOR,  BUFFALO  LITHIA  SPRINGS,  VA. 


SAVE  ONE  THIRD 

By  Buying  of  the  Makers 

We  are  actual  manufacturers— not  a  commission  house. 
We  can  and  do  save  our  customers  one  third  on  retail  prices 
by  selling  direct  to  user  and  cutting  out  all  dealers'  profits. 
All  our  goods  carry  our  guarantee.  Our  free  illustrated  cata- 
logue shows  a  greater  assortment  of  carriages  and  harness 
than  any  dealer  can  show  you.    Send  for  it. 

THE  COLUMBUS 

CARRIAGE  AND  HARNESS  COMPANY, 

COLUMBUS,  OHIO. 


ENNEN'S 


BO RATED 
TALCUM 


qrpiLET 

toWDER 


I  PRICKLY  HEAT,  »~v 
CHAFING,  And  • 


«A>0*  fO*  IT  - 


SUNBURN,  "t.'L'^Sr' » . 

Removes  til  odor  of  perjplraBon.    D«- 

'  iightful   ther  Sbiving.     Sold  everywhere,  or 

ukd  on. receipt  of  2Sc.'   Get  Mennen'j  (the  ortglul).    Sampfc  Frtt. 

GERHARD  MCNNEN  COMPANY,  iiawk.  N^. 


MOUTH-BREATHING    permanently 

cured  and  SNOR.ING  stopped  at  once 

by  wearing  Mitchell's  Ikhibitor.  Not  a  rubber  or 
celluloid  imposition,  but  the  invention  of  an  acknowl. 
edged  throat  specialist.  Worn  while  sleeping.  Easily 
adjusted,  effective,  comfortable,  and  a  positive  born 
to  voice  users  who  are  mouth-breathers.  Price,  $1.00, 
Send  for  leaflet. 

DR.  H.  9nTCirEI.L  KKYES 
1»8  York  Street  ^luffalo.  X.  T. 


TREES  SUCCEED  WHERE 

Largest  Nursery.      OTHERS   FAIL 


fWir   Fruit  Bo<^  Free.   Kcsult  ol  78  years'  ezperieno* 

Vf  STARK  BROS ,  Lonlslana,  Mo.uDansvIUe.  N.  Y.;  Etc 


Wl^^icii^^^ 


RESTORES  THE  SIGHT 

WEAK    EYES    MADE 
STRONG. 


SPECTACLES    ARE 

NUISANCE. 

NECESSITY 

ONLY    MAKES 

ONE  WEAR  THEM. 


PREVENTS  FAILING  SIGHT 

DULL    EYES    MADE 
BRIGHT. 

/Write  for 

ILLUSTRATED 
TREATISE    ON    THE 
EYE.        Mailed  Free. 

THE  IDEAL  COMPANY. 

239     BROAOWAV, 
NEW   YORK.' 


Readers  of  The  Litbiiart  Diobst  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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Lasker— Showalter. 


LASKER. 

White. 

iP— K4 

2  Kt— K  B  3 

3  B-Kt  5 

4  B  K  Kt  (a) 

SP-Q4 

6  Q  X  P 

7  KtxQ 

8  P— K  B  3 
9B-K3 

10  Kt— Q  2 
iiK— B  2 

12  Q  R-Q  sq 

13  P— K  R  4 

14  Kt— K  2 

15  K  R-K  sq 

16  B— B  4 

17  Kt-B4 

18  P-B  3 

19  Kt — K  3 

20  B  X  Kt 

21  P— K  Kt  3 

22  Kt— K  B  4 

23  Kt— R  3 


SHOWALTER. 

Black. 

P-K4 

Kt-Q  B  3 
P-QR3 
Q  P  X  B 
P  X  P 
Q  X  O 
Kt-5  3 
B— Q  2 
Castles 
R— Ksq 
P-K  Kt  3 
P-K  R4 
P— (.)  B  4 
P-Kt3 
B-B3 
B— K  Kt2 
Kt-Q  2 
B— Kt  4 
Kt-K4 
B  X  B 
B-Kt  2 
R-Qsq 
Rx  R 


LASKER. 

While. 

24  R  x  R 

25  R  X  R  ch 

26  Kt-Kt  5 

27  P-K  B  4 

28  P-K  5 

29  P— Kt  3 

30  P-B  4 
3.  P-B  5 

32  P  X  B 

33  P-K  6 

34  P  X  Kt  P 

35  K-B  3 

36  P— Kt  7 

37  K-B  4 

38  K-K  5 

39  K-Q  6 

40  P— R  4 

41  KxP(B3) 

42  R   P  X   P 

43  P."  P 

44  K  X  P 

45  K  X  B 
Drawn  (b) 


SHOWALTER. 

Black. 
R-Qsq 
Kx  R 
B— Ksq 
P-QB3 
P— Kt  4 
B-B  sq 
B     K  2 
Bx  Kt 
B-Q2 
P  X  KP 
K— K  2 
B— K  sq 
K-B  2 
K  X  P 
B— Kt3 
B-KtS 
B-R7 
B  X  P 
P  X  P 

B-R5 
B  X  P 

K-Kt3 


(a^  Not  often  played.  Dr.  Lasker,  however,  ad- 
vises it  on  the  ground  that  by  it  White  gains  a  move. 

(b)  White  can  not  win,  as  he  can  not  save  the  P  on 
Kt  5,  and  Black  forces  exchange  of  other  white  P. 


Janowski  Beats  Mieses. 


MIESES. 

Wkite. 
P-K  4 
Kt— K  B  3 
B-Kt  5 
B  X  Kt 

.P-Q4 
6QxP 

7  «-K3 

8  Kt-B  3 

9  CastlesQR 

10  Kt  X  Q 

11  P— B  3 

12  P— K  Kt4 

13  B— Kt  5 

14  B— R4 

15  K  Kt-K  2 

16  B-Kt  3 

17  R  X  R  ch 

18  P-K  R  4 

19  R— Q  sq 

20  P— R  5 


JANOWSKI 
Black. 
P-K  4 
Kt-Q  B  3 
P-Q  R  3 
Q  P  X  B 
P  xP 
B-K  3  (a) 
Kt-B  3 
B-K  2 
QxQ 
B-Q2 
Castles  Q 
P-K  Kt  3 
P-R3 
P-B  4 
P— K  Kt  4 
B— K  3 
Rx  R 
P-  Kt  4 
R— K  sq 
P-Kts 


R 


MIESES. 
White. 

21  Kt  — R  4 

22  R— Q  2 

23  P— Kt  3 

24  Kt-Q  4 

25  R-Qsq 

26  B— B  2 

27  K — Kt  sq 

28  Kt— K  2 

29  Kt— Q  4 

30  Kt— K  2 

31  Px  Kt 

32  R  —  K  sq 
33Kt— Kt3 

34  H  -^  R 

35  B-B  2 

36  Kt— B  sq 

37  B-Q  4 

38  B-Kt  7 

39  Kt — R  2 
Resigns. 


JA.NOWSKI. 

Black. 
B-B  5 
H— Kt  4 
P— B  s 
P-B  6 
B— Q  2 

B-y  3 
K-Kt  2 
B-Kt  4 
B— y  2 
Kt  X  K  P(b) 
B  X  Kt  P 
Rx  P 
R  X  R  ch 
P— KB4 
K-B  3 

P-Bs 
B  X  P 
B— K  7 
P-K  R4 


(a)  Notice  the  play  in  tlie  Lasker-Showalter  game. 
Janowski  does  not  exchange  Queens  until  after  he  gets 
his  pieces  developed. 

(b)  Beautiful  play.  White's  pieces  are  virtually 
useless,  and  the  black  P's  on  K-side  can  not  be 
stopped. 


JANOWSKI. 

White. 

1  P— K4 

2  Kt-Q  B  3 

3  Kt-B  3 

4  B-Kt  5 

5  Castles 
.  6  P-Q  3 

7  Kt— K  2 

8  Kt-Kt  3 

9  B— R4 
JO  P-Q  4 

11  P  X  Q  P 

12  Kt — K  5 

13  P-K  B  4 
i4KtxP(B6) 

15  Kt — R  sq 

16  B-Kt  3 

17  Kt— B  2 

18  R  X  Kt 

19  B-K  3 

20  Q-Q  3 


Janowski's  Fine  Play. 


SCHLECHTER. 

Black. 
P-K  4 

Kt— K  B  3 
Kt— B  3 
B— Kt5 
Castles 

P-Q  3 
Kt-K  2 

P-B  3 
Kt-Kt  3 

P-Q  4 
P-K  5 
P  X  P 
P  X  P  (?.  /. 
B-Q  3 


Kt- 
B-K  3" 
Kt  X  Kt 

Q-Ii2 

P-K  R  3 
K  R— K  sq 


21  Q  R-K  Bsq  R— K  2 


P-B  3 

23  B-Q  2 

24  R— K  sq 


Q  R-K  sq 
P-QR3 
B— Bs 


JANOWSKI. 

White. 

25  B  X  B 

26  Q-Q  2 

27  Kt-K  5 

28  R  X  Kt 

29  Kt— Kt  6 

30  Kt  X  R 

31  R-K  B 

32  P-Kt3 

33  R  X  P 

34  Q-Q  3 
,5  B-B  2 

36  R— 1{  2 

37  K-Kt  2 

38  Q-B  3 

39  Q-B  4 

40  B  X  P 

41  (I  X  B 

42  K  X  R 

43  P-K  R 


sq  R 
Q 


SCHLECHTER. 
Black. 

Kt  X  B 
P— K  Kt  4 
P— B  3 
P  X  R 
B-B  2 
R  X  Kt 
K6 

K2 

R-K  7 
K-Kt  2 
P-B  4 
R— K  8ch 
B— Kt  3 
R-K  6 
R-K  7 
B  X  B 
K  X  R  ch 
Q-Q  sq 
Q-Kt3 


44  Q-K  5  ch  K  — R  2 

45  Q — K  7  ch  K — R  sq 

46  Q— K  8ch  K-Kt2 

47  Q— Q  7  ch   K— R  sq 

48  P— Kt  3        Resigns. 


Fox  Outplays  Barry. 


FOX. 

White. 
P-K  4 
Kt     "■ 
B- 


2 

4  B-R  4 

5  Castles 


BARRY. 

Black. 
P-K  4 
-K  B  3  Kt-Q  B  3 
Kt  5       P-Q  R  3 
Kt-B  3 
B-K  2 


6  P-Q  3        P-Q  3 

7  P— K  R  3   Castles 

8  Kt-Q  B3  K  Kt-Q  2 
B— K  3        P-K  B  4 


9  15- K  3 

10  B-Kt  3  ch 

11  P  X  P 

12  Kt-K  4 

13  H  X  Kt 

14  Kt— Kt  3 

15  R— K  sq 

16  R-K  4 

17  P-Q  B  3 

18  Kt— R  5 

19  Kt-Kt  3 

20  Kt— R  5 

21  Kt-Kt  3 

22  R— R  4 

"^  g-^  S 
24  B-K  4 


p- 

K  — R  sq 
R  X  P 
Kt— Q  B  4 
P  X  B 
R— B  sq 

B-Q  3 
B-Q  2 
Q-B  3 
Q-R3 
Q-B  3 

^-r"-!c 


26  1 


Q 

Q-  Kt  3 
P— R  3 
Q-B  3 
B-K  2 

Q-Q  3 


sq 


FOX. 

White. 

27  R— Kt4 

28  P  X  B 

29  P-Kt  5 

30  Kt  X  P 

31  Q  X  B 
32Q-Kt4 

33  R— K  sq 

34  Q  X  P 

35  B  X  Q 

36  B— K  4 

37  R-K  3 

38  R-B  3 
39R-B6 

40  B-B  5 

41  B-K  6 

42  B  X  Kt 

43  B  X  R 

44  K — 1!  sq 

45  K-K  2 

46  B-Kt  6 

47  B-K  4 

48  Kt— Kt  3 

49  Kt-B  5 

50  K-K  3 

51  B-B  3 

52  B-K  2 


BARRY. 
Black. 

B  X  R 

B-B  3 

P  X  P 

Bx  Kt 

Q-R3 

Kt-Qsq 

P-K  Kt  3 

QxQ 

R-K  3 

P-I!  3 

Kt-B2 

R  (K3)-Ksq 

R— Q  sq 

R-Q  3 
R— K  sq 
Rx  R 
R-Q  3 
Rx  P 
R     Q  sq 
P-Kt  4 

K-Q  3 
P-R  4 
R— K  3 
P-B  5 
P-Kts 
Resigns. 


Special  Treatment  for  the  Successful  Cure 

of  every  Variety  of 

Rheumatism  and  Gout. 

WORTHY  OF  CONSIDERATION 


There  are  fifty-six  varieties  of  Rheumatism,  ench  VHriety  of  which 
requires  its  Special  Treatment.  There  are  .seventeen  forms  of  Gout, 
each  of  which  requires  its  Special  Treatment. 

The  Treatment  is  by  internal  medication,  to  eradicate  the  poison 
from  the  system,  and  to  restore  the  organs  to  a  healthy  working  condi- 
tion.   

The  services  have  been  secured  of  the  Eminent  Physician,  DR. 
Roland  D.  Jones,  who  has  secured  u  world-wide  reputation  as  a  suc- 
cessful Specialist  in  the  treatment  of  Rheumatism  and  Goat. 


Our  Physicians  are  men  of    Superior  Ability,  and   selected  with  great 


XEIV    YORK    riTV     RKFURE.VCES  1 


Mr.  J.  F.  Thompson.  Vice-President  of  the 
Bankers'  Trust  Co.,  7  Wall  St. 

Mr.  Stuart   G.  Nelson.  Vice-Pres.  of  the 
Seaboard  National  Bank,  18  Broadway. 

Mr.  Sydney  J.  Smith.  4,5  William  St. 

Mr.   Chas.  A.  Otis.  "The   Barnard,"  Tl.st 
St.  and  Central  Park  West. 

Mr.  S.  G.  Bayne.  President  of  the  Sea- 
board National  Bank,  18  Broadway. 

Mr.  John  Andresen,  89Gold  St. 

Mr.  H.  A.  Hutchins.  26  Broadway. 

Mr.  George  Cox,  Jr.,  66  Beaver  St. 

Mr.  M.  J.  Degnon,   Degnon  Contracting 
Co.,  21  Park  Row. 

Mr.  D.  J.  McComb,  President  of  the  Real 
Estate  Management  Co.,  5-7  E.  42d  St. 

Mr.  John  Bradley,  273  West  St. 

Additional  rtfcnni 


Mr.  M.  R.  Cook,  President  of  the  Cook 

&  BernheimerCo..  144  Franklin  St. 
Mr.  W.  G.  Moore,  Firm  of  H.  B.  Kirk  & 

Co..  156  Franklin  St. 
Mr.  Paul  Latham,  106  West  10.5th  St. 
Mr.  Oliver  F.  Berry,  65  Broad  St. 
Mr.  Henry  Roster,  138  Reade  St. 
Mr.  Oscar  Scherer.  2y  Spruce  St. 
Mr.  Evan  L.  Jenkins,  931  Broadway. 
Mr.  Sigmund  Hosenwald.  145  Water  St. 
Mr.  Robert  H.  Graham.  211  West  76th  St. 
Mr.  William  Ungerer.  15  Piatt  St. 
Mr.  Leo.  Schlesinger.  Pres.  Mechanics 

and  Traders'  Bank,  565  Broridway. 
Mr.  W.  H.  Benett,  care  of  SaxtonA  Co., 

13  Hudson  St. 
Mr.  John  McDonald,  216  West  72d  St. 
as  an  application . 


THE    MEDICAL    SPECIALTY  CO.,  incorporated 

Dk.  Walter  R.  Bruiere,  President.       B.  Dixon,  Sec.  &  Treas. 
Offices:  56,  58  and  60  East  59th  St.,  New  York  City,  U.  S.  A. 


RHEUMATISM 

Relieved 
Through  the  Feet 

Poisons    Drawn    from    the    Blood 

through    the    Large    Foot    Pores 

by    New    Discovery. 

TRY     IT    FREE. 

At  last  has  been  discovered  the  method  by  which 
nature  evidently  intended  to  cleanse  the  blood  of 
pain-causing  poisons.  The  new  Magic  Foot  Drafts, 
which  draw  out  and  absorb  the  uric  acid  from  the 
blood,  are  meeting  with  marvelous  success  in  relieving 
rheumatism  of  every  kind,  chronic  or  acute,  muscular, 
sciatic,  lumbago,  goi'it,  etc.,  no  matter  where  located  or 
how  ^(jvere.  They  are  relieving  cases  before  con- 
sidered incurable,  and  in  fact  no  one  is  too  far  gone  to 
get  relief  from  them.  No  other  remedy  ever  made 
such  a  record.  They  are  so  efficacious  that  the  makers 
are  sending  them  on  approval  to  every  sufferer  who 
writes  for  them. 


^Ml 


Z 


DISEASE 

YieldsTo  Formula  Of 
Noted  Southern  Specialisi 


Who  requests  every  user  of  the  drug  to  write  him  at  once 
for  sealed  book— and  tree  package  of  his  medicine. 

The  only  method  absolutely  and  positively  free  from  all 
pain,  nervousness  and  disti-ess  at  all  stages.  Patients 
continue  regular  work  or  business  every  day,  and  closest 
associates  need  not  know  they  are  on  treatment.  All 
drug  symptoms  and  desire  for  opiates  disappear  at  once, 
with  ra()id  impi'ovement  in  weight,  strength  and  appear- 
ance. Not  a  substitute,  but  a  reliable  remedy.  All 
coi-iespondence  conlUlential  and  with  the  doctor  only. 
.Idcliess  Dr.  K.  F.  PlRItV,  Room  37  :tIit(-Iioll 
BiiilUiiiK'  Houston,  To\:is. 


TRADE    M«RK 


return 
Then 


Send  us  your  name.  We  will  send  you  by 
mail  a  pair  of  the  wonderful  Drafts.  Try  them, 
if  you  are  satisfied  with  the  benefit  received  from  them 
send  us  One  Dollar.  If  not,  send  nothing.  You 
decide.  Vou  can  see  that  we  couldn't  afford  to  send 
the  Drafts  on  approval  if  they  didn't  relieve,  and  if  so, 
one  dollar  is  little  to  pay.  Booklet  about  Rheuma- 
tism—illustrating  in  colors  the  processes  by  which 
Magic  Foot  Drafts  relieve  Rheumatism— Sent  Free. 
If  vou  have  Rheumatism,  write  to-day  for  the  booklet 
and  the  Drafts  to  try  free.  MACilC  FOOT  DRAFT 
CO.,  T  F  II,  Oliver  Building,  Jackson,  Mich. 


Prompt  relief.  Cause  removed. 
Symiitoms  never  return.  A  con- 
stitutional treatment  that  pro- 
duces permiinent  fri'edom  from 
al  lacks  and  restores  health.  Write 
for  IKtllK  ii:i\  FIIKK. 
P.  HAROLD  HAYES,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Readers  of  The  Literart  Digest  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writitg  to  advertisers 


HAY  FEVER 
ASTHMA 


AND 


30,000   CHOICE  QUOTATIONS 

Hon.  Jo.sfjih  H,  Clionte: — "/  /uive  a'ways 
foiittd  it  the  most  complete  and  useful  book  0/  the 
kind  ever  published. ' ' 

driicriil  StPivnft  T,.  Woodford: — "  Useful  and 
valuable.    It  has  been  to  me  a  practical  help." 

THE  CYCLOPEDIA  OF 
PRACTICAL  QUOTATIONS 

Thirty  Thousand  Choice  Quotations  with 
Kighty-six  Thousand  lines  oT  Concordance. 
Proverbs  from  the  French,  German, 
and  other  modern  foreign  languages, 
each  followed  by  its  English  transla- 
tion. Also  a  full  list  of  Latin  law  terms 
and  their  translations.      By   J.  K.    Hoyt. 

Hon  A.  S.  Hewitt  said: — "The  work,  always 
indispensahleto  the  .scholar  and  the  author,  appears  to 
me  to  be  incapable  of  further  improvement." 


8vo,  1205  pp.  Prices  Bucltram, 
»(>.<>0  ;  Law  sheep,  SK.OO  ;  Half  Mo- 
rocco, #10.00  ;  Full  Morocco,  »12,00. 
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TOPICS    OF    THE    DAY. 


WHAT  THE  COUNTRY  THINKS  OF  COLORADO. 

O  YMPATH  Y  with  the  striking  miners  in  Colorado  received  such 
^-^  a  staggering  blow  last  week,  when  fifteen  non-union  men  were 
blown  to  pieces  with  dynamite,  that  tiie  subsequent  hunting  down 
and  exile  of  unionists  by  the  militia,  and  the  forced  resignations 
of  local  officials,  by  threat  of  rope,  have  been  regarded  by  the 
newspapers  without  a  word  of  protest.  The  miners'  union  denies 
that  it  is  in  sympathy  with  the  murderers,  but  nobody  denies  that 
the  murderers  were  in  sympathy  with  the  union,  and  the  union  gets 
the  blame  for  the  crime.  The  \'ictor  Record,  organ  of  the  miners" 
union  in  the  Cripple  Creek  district,  recognizes  the  fact  that  public 
sentiment  has  turned  against  them,  and  urges  that  the  strike  "be 
called  off  at  once."  The  convention  of  the  Western  Federation  of 
Miners  in  Denver  adopted  unanimously  a  resolution  condemning 
the  "nefarious  dynamiting  plot  which  sent  fifteen  miners  to  their 
death,"  and  offered  a  reward  of  $5,000  for  the  capture  of  the  crimi- 
nals;  and  the  local  committee  of  the  union  at  Cripple  Creek  de- 
clared in  a  formal  statement : 

"  No  men  who  deserve  to  live  would  or  could  approve  the  aw- 
ful deed.  The  fiends  who  planned  and  carried  out  the  devilish 
crime  should  be  detected  and  punished  to  the  full  extent  of  the 
law.  The  crime  must  be  unearthed  and  the  perpetrators  punished. 
The  committee  and  all  local  members  of  the  Western  Federation 
of  Miners  are  ready  and  willing  to  assist  in  uncovering  the  guilty 
ones,  and  will  use  every  endeavor  to  assist  the  authorities  in  their 
efforts;  and  we  herewith  tender  the  services  of  all  our  members. 
We  will  also  join  in  offering  a  suitable  reward  for  the  arrest  and 
conviction  of  the  guilty  persons." 

The  rough  sort  of  frontier  justice  that  is  trying  to  reign  in  Colo- 
rado just  now,  however,  does  not  seem  to  accept  this  disclaimer  at 
its  face  value.  On  the  day  of  the  dynamiting  (Monday)  the  militia 
stormed  the  unionist  hall  in  Victor,  and  then  organized  a  man-hunt 


'  that  brought  on  a  small  battle  in  the  hills  on  Wednesday  and  re- 
sulted in  the  imprisonment  or  deportation  of  every  union  miner 
within  reach.  Three  men  were  killed  and  some  twenty-five  wounded 
in  these  operations.  Meanwhile  every  .sheriff,  judge,  and  district 
attorney  in  \'ictor  who  was  thought  to  sympathize  with  the  union 
resigned.  "All  otificeholders  whose  resignations  have  been  de- 
manded." says  the  press  despatch,  naively,  "furnished  them  when 
threatened  with  hanging."  Damaging  evidence  of  union  guilt  is 
thought  by  the  local  authorities  to  have  been  found  in  the  raided 
union  headquarters.     A  New  York  7>-/^«//<f  despatch  says: 

"  All  the  books  and  records  of  the  union  were  searched  when  the 
hall  was  raided  yesterday,  and  among  the  archives  was  a  quantity 
of  photographs  of  non-union  men  who  have  been  employed  in  the 
mines  of  the  district  since  the  strike  began  last  fall.  Some  of  these 
photographs  are  peculiarly  marked,  and  these  are  of  the  men  who 
were  dynamited  yesterday,  many  who  were  shot  or  beaten  at  vari- 
ous times,  and  a  large  number  who  have  disappeared." 

Several  of  the  unionists  have  appealed  to  the  President  for  pro- 
tection from  the  militia,  but  the  Washington  correspondents  say 
that  he  can  not  constitutionally  interfere.  One  of  the  unionists 
says,  in  a  letter  to  the  President: 

"  The  United  States  is  sending  soldiers  and  navy  to  try  and  re- 
lease a  millionaire  that  has  been  kidnapped  in  Morocco,  but  here  in 
the  midst  of  the  United  States  we  are  being  kidnapped  and  kept 
from  our  homes;  and  are  you  going  to  ignore  us  altogether? 

"  Will  you  stay  mum  in  the  matter  and  let  us  suffer  until  we  are 
driven  by  persecution,  and  perhaps  later  on.  if  this  continues,  by 
starvation,  to  strike  back  in  order  to  maintain  our  very  existence? 

"  If  I  or  any  of  the  one  hundred  and  fifty  men  that  have  alre-ndy 
been  taken  forcibly  from  their  homes  from  Telluride  are  guilty  of 
any  offense  against  any  of  the  laws  of  the  land,  we  are  ready  and 
willing  to  stand  trial  before  any  legally  constituted  court  and  suffer 
for  that  crime." 

All  this  violence,  by  miners  and  military,  is  thought  by  many  pa- 
pers to  be  the  natural  result  of  the  socialistic  doctrine  preached  in 
Colorado  that  the  mines  belong  to  the  men  who  work  them,  and 
the  doctrine  practised  by  the  governor  in  placing  the  mihtia  in  the 
pay  and  service  of  the  corporations.  "  From  top  to  bottom,"  says 
the  New  York  World,  "  from  subservient  governor  and  corrupt 
legislature  to  lawless  dynamiters  and  lawless  vigilants — the  State 
is  utterly  demoralized."  "  Colorado  is  rapidly  becoming  a  blacK 
spot,"  declares  the  Baltimore  Herald ;  and  the  Indianapolis  Xe%vs 
says  that  "  Colorado  is  to-day  in  a  condition  to  be  compared  with 
part?  of  the  Turkish  Empire."  In  the  ptivate  warfare  between 
the  corporations  and  the  unions,  the  state  government,  not  being 
powerful  enough  to  control  botli,  tried  to  restore  order,  as  General 
Bell  tells  us.  by  helping  the  corporations  defeat  the  unions.  The 
Citizens'  Alliance,  an  irregular,  volunteer,  armed  organization  tiiat 
recalls  the  vigilantes  of  early  frontier  days,  joined  in  the  war  0:1 
the  unions,  violence  was  met  with  violence,  and,  as  the  Philadel- 
phia Ledger  puts  it.  "  there  is  none  so  poor  in  the  whole  district  l  > 
do  the  state  authority  reverence  except  at  the  point  of  the  bayo- 
net." On  the  very  day  of  the  dynamite  outrage  the  state  Supreme* 
Court  handed  down  a  decision  sustaining  Governor  Peabody's 
arrest  and  imprisonment  of  Charles  H.  Moyer.  president  of  the 
Western  Federation  of  Miners,  under  martial  law.  The  Boston 
Transcript  suggests  that  in  the  light  of  events  it  begins  to  look  as 
if  Governor  Peabody's  course  was  the  wisest  one  under  the  cir- 
cumstances.     The  Chicago  A'eTcs  says  : 

"If  Colorado  is  not  to  lose  all  claim  to  a  place  among  civilized 
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States,  it  must  clear  itself  of  the  stain  of  lawlessness.  It  must  go 
to  the  root  of  the  evil  and  purge  every  element  in  the  common- 
wealth of'the  virus  of  criminality  which  now  poisons  the  entire  so- 
cial pnd  political  system.  While  the  outrage  of  yesterday  was 
more  atrocious  in  character  and  greater  in  degree  than  any  which 
have  preceded  it  in  the  mining  war.  it  is  exactly  of  a  piece  with 
numerous  crimes  hitherto  committed.  It  was  merely  an  extreme 
manifestation  of  the  same  spirit  which  has  actuated  the  miners  in 
defying  legal  authority  and  the  corporations  in  overriding  every 
principle  and  every  institution  necessary  to  the  maintenance  of 
free  government. 

"  In  communities  where  there  is  little  regard  for  the  law  against 
civil  offenses  and  minor  misdeeds  it  is  inevitable  that  there  should 
be  a  disregard  for  the  law  against  murder.  The  people  of  Colo- 
rado must  put  an  end  to  lawbreaking  by  both  sides  in  this  ghastly 
labor  war.  Anarchy  must  be  put  down  not  merely  by  force,  but 
by  the  just  administration  of  the  law." 

A  Fight  -with  Socialism  and  Anarchism. — "  Possilily  more 
than  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  men  who  belong  to  the  unions  do  so  un- 
willingly, and  are  not  in  sympathy  with  the  turbulent  leaders  who 
control  the  unions.  The  actual  management  of  many  of  the  unions 
is  in  the  hands  of  agitators  whose  greatest  purpose  is  to  draw  sala- 
ries or  work  some  graft.  Within  the  union  they  ride  rough  shod 
over  the  conservative  members.  The  harvest  time  of  an  agitator 
is  during  a  strike,  and  it  is,  therefore,  his  object  always  to  have  a 
tight  on  hand. 

"  A  large  percentage  of  the  unions  of  Colorado  are  controlled  by 
mediods  which  are  socialistic  and  anarchistic,  altho  a  majority  of 
union  men  are  neither  socialists  nor  anarchists.  The  socialists 
and  anarchists  of  the  United  States  have  selected  Colorado  as  the 
best  tield  in  which  to  exploit  their  peculiar  ideas  politically,  and 
funds  have  been  gathered  from  all  over  the  United  States  to  pro- 
mote the  passage  of  eight-hour  i)ills.  employers"  liability  bills,  the 
initiative  and  referendum,  the  single  tax  and  other  labor  measures, 
and  to  capture  the  political  machine  generally.  It  has,  therefore, 
been  neces.sary  that  citizens"  alliances  should  be  formed  in  every 
considerable  town  throughout  tlie  State,  and  that  these  bodies  act 
together  in  harmony  to  resist  the  political  encroaciiments  of  the 
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— Leipziger  in  tlie  Detroit  Xnvs. 

socialists  and  anarchists.  Otherwise  the  political  offices  will  soon 
be  tilled  by  this  dangerous  v\(iment."-Ja///e:s  C.  Crai^.  President 
of  the  Citizens'  Alliance  of  Denver,  in  American  Industries  (anti- 
unionist)^  New  York. 

Governor  Peabody  Responsible.—"  (Governor  real)ody  has  done 
more  by  his  acts  to  provoke  bitterness  than  all  other  elements  in 
Colorado  combined.  If  he  acts  the  outlaw  himself,  he.  the  high- 
est officer  of  the  State,  is  the  present  unfortunate  situation  surpri- 
sing? .  .  1  can  not  believe  that  such  an  act  ol  lawlessness  was  the 
result  of  any  prearranged  jjlan  of  any  body  of  miners.  It  must 
have  been  an  individual  act.  The  Western  Federation  ot  Miners 
is  not  aftiliated  with  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  but  1  can 
say  thai  1  do  not  believe  that  such  an  act  can  be  traced  to  any 
union. 

'■  I  have  watched  tiie  Colorado  situation  with  great  care  and  con- 


cern. I  was  on  the  ground  for  two  weeks  this  spring  and  had 
opportunity  for  personal  investigation.  I  am  to-day  more  than 
ever  firm  in  my  belief  that  the  acts  of  Governor  Peabody  himself 
were  originally  and  solely  responsible  for  the  present  situation. 
As  the  highest  official  of  the  .State,  he  is  a  creature  of  the  smelters 
and  mine-owners.  They  were  responsible  for  his  nomination  and 
election,  and  he  promised  them  that  he.  as  governor,  would  pre- 
vent the  enactment  of  the  eight-hour  law.  No  one  denies  this. 
He  is  either  given  credit  for  it  on  the  one  side  or  denounced  for  it 
on  the  other.     There  is  no  dispute  about  the  fact  itself. 

"  The  eight-hour  law  in  Colorado,  you  will  remember,  was  de- 
clared unconstitutional  by  the  courts.  The  legislature  then  sub- 
mitted a  constitutional  amendment,  which  was  adopted  by  the 
people  of  Colorado  by  a  large  majority,  not  only  empowering,  but 
obliging,  the  legislature  to  enact  the  eight-hour  law.  By  this  proc- 
cess  it  was  entirely  constitutional,  but  Governor  Peabody  kept  his 
word  to  the  mine-owners  and  prevented  the  legislature  from  ta- 
king the  final  steps.     That  was  only  the  beginning  of  the  trouble. 

"  When  the  miners,  independent  of  the  legislative  agitation, 
asked  for  an  eight-hour  day.  Governor  Peabody  again  appeared 
upon  the  scene  in  high-handed  and  most  flagrant  acts  of  lawless- 
ness, such  as  I  have  never  heard  of  in  any  chief  executive  of  any 
State.  Making  a  mere  street  brawl  the  pretext  and  without  re- 
quest and  without  any  authority,  he  declared  martial  law.  There 
is  hardly  a  constitutional  provision  in  favor  of  individual  liberty 
or  personal  security  that  he  has  not  violated.  Men  have  been  im- 
prisoned without  warrant,  held  without  charges,  and  no  opportu- 
nity for  hearing  granted.  Otiiers  have  been  driven  from  their 
homes  and  forbidden  to  return  on  pain  of  personal  violence  or 
death.  A  citizen's  home  is  almost  the  highest  citizen's  right. 
Men  have  been  deported  from  their  homes  in  groups  without  proc- 
es.s.  of  law  and  without  being  directly  charged  with  any  offense. 
In  one  case  an  attorney  employed  by  a  miners"  union  was  shot  be- 
cause he  resisted  such  deportation. 

"  In  short,  the  acts  of  the  governor  and  the  manner  of  his  acts 
have  all  tended  to  provoke  rather  than  to  allay  hostilities.  Under 
such  circumstances  the  present  situation  of  lawlessness  is  not  sur- 
prising. If  civil  law  is  to  be  trampled  under  foot  by  the  highest 
officer  of  the  State,  sworn  to  enforce  such  law,  no  one  can  deny 
that  citizens  themselves  are  encouraged  thereby  to  a  spirit  of  dis- 
regard for  law  and  the  rights  of  others.  I  reiterate.  Governor 
Peabody  has  violated  plainly  and  most  shamelessly  all  legal  and 
human  rights  and  is  directly  responsible.  His  own  acts  are  noth- 
ing less  than  anarchy. 

"  I  wish  also  to  say  that  from  my  personal  obser\-ations  in  Colo- 
rado I  found  that  the  so-called  Citizens'  Alliance  was  a  provoker 
of  trouble  rather  than  a  pacifier.  The  Alliance  is  nothing  less 
than  a  body  of  capitalistic  anarchists.  There  is  nothing  that  has 
been  charged  against  organized  labor  that  its  members  themselves 
have  not  been  guilty  oi."— Samuel  Gompers,  President  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labors  in  an  interviav  in  the  Neiv  York 
Herald. 

Where  the  Employer  is  to  Blame.— "If  there  are  any  an- 
archists or  criminals  in  the  ranks  of  organized  labor,  the  employ- 
ers of  labor  are  alone  to  blame.  When  the  organizer  of  a  labor- 
union  goes  to  a  mine,  a  mill,  or  a  shop,  the  material  from  which  he 
makes  up  [the  local  depends  upon  the]  class  of  men  the  employer 
has  at  work.  If  he  employs  a  sober,  conservative,  law-abiding 
class  of  men,  then  the  union  is  made  up  of  that  species.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  in  his  desire  to  get  cheap  labor,  he  has  screened  the 
dregs  of  society  and  secured  its  lawless,  careless,  indifferent  mem- 
bers, who  through  ignorance,  or  worse,  will  work  for  a  pittance, 
then  the  union  will  be  made  up  of  such.  The  employer  solely  and 
alone  determines  the  character  of  the  membership  of  a  union. 
The  labor-unions  do  not  hire,  they  do  not  discharge,  but  they  do 
take  the  crude  and  lawless  employee  and  attempt  to  teach  him 
fundamental  truths  and  his  duties  toward  himself  and  society  in 
general.  The  union  endeavors  to  cultivate  friendship  and  confi- 
dence between  employee  and  employer.  If  it  fails  in  this  mission, 
a  greater  share  of  the  responsibility  rests  upon  the  employer.  If 
he  will  but  come  part  of  the  way,  the  union  will  go  the  rest  cheer- 
fully. If  he  refuses  to  meet  a  committee  of  his  employees  and  re- 
fuses to  discuss  cpiestions  in  which  both  are  mutually  interested, 
and  a.ssumes  a  high-handed  attitude  toward  them,  it  ill  becomes 
him  to  characterize  them  as  criminals  and  anarchists.  If  they  are 
such,  they  are  in  his  ,shop  and  in  their  union  because  he  hired 
them.     liis  sense  of  perception  must  be  abnormally  small  when  he 
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—  Biggers  in  the  Nashville  Daninr. 


Pitcher  Ki'ropatkin— '"  Wait  until  the  sixth  inning;  then  yoirll  see  me 
strike  'em  out  1 ''  — Carter  in  the  Minneaixilis  Times. 


ASPECTS  OF  THE  WAR  IN  CARTOON. 


only  discovers  they  are  criminals  after  they  join  a  labor-union. 
Most  ot  them  have  worked  for  him  for  years.  He  trusted  them  in 
hundreds  of  delicate  situations,  where  malice  or  inattention  would 
have  destroyed  thousands  of  dollars'  worth  of  property  in  an  in- 
stant. But  the  property  remained  intact,  and  he  l)oasted  of  his 
workmen  until  they  joined  the  union.  Then  he  suddenly  discovers, 
or  thinks  or  says  he  discovers,  that  they  are  criminals  and  not  to 
be  trusted.  That  employer  is  lacking  in  something." — 7 /if  United 
Mine  Workers'  Journal,  Indianapolis,  May  ig. 

Both  Sides  in  the  Wrong. — "  The  unprejudiced  students  of 
the  situation  can  not  evade  the  conviction  that  both  the  miners  and 
the  state  authorities  have  been  wofully  in  the  wrong.  While  di- 
rect evidence  has  not  been  obtained,  it  is  the  general  conviction 
that  members  of  the  miners'  union  have  been  directly  responsible 
for  the  blowing  up  of  certain  mining  properties,  the  assassination 
of  mine  managers  who  were  opposed  to  the  union,  and  the  brutal 
maltreatment  of  non-union  workmen  who  have  accepted  employ- 
ment in  the  mines. 

"On  the  other  hand,  the  action  of  Governor  Peabody  and  the 
officers  of  the  Colorado  militia  has  been  outrageous.  Miners  have 
been  thrown  into  military  '  bull  pens.'  denied  the  right  of  trial, 
chained  to  telegraph  poles,  and  ordered  out  of  the  State  without 
due  legal  process.  Sherman  Bell,  a  former  officer  in  President 
Roosevelt's  rough  riders,  recently  resigned  as  adjutant-general  of 
the  Colorado  national  guard.  In  tendering  his  resignation  he 
charged  that  the  militia  of  the  State  had  been  used  as  the  tool  of 
the  mine-owners  and  were  compelled  to  act  for  one  side  of  the  case 
only.  Instead  of  being  used  only  to  preserve  the  peace  and  pro- 
tect property,  the  armed  forces,  according  to  General  Bell's  state- 
ment, were  used  as  the  abject  servants  of  the  corporations  and 
flagrantly  abused  the  laws  they  were  supposed  to  be  upholding. 
General  Bell  charges  that  this  action  was  taken  in  response  to  the 
demands  of  the  mine-owners  who  furnish  the  contributions  for  the 
campaigns  of  the  political  party  in  charge  of  affairs  in  Colorado. 

"  General  Bell  acted  directly  under  the  orders  of  the  (lOvernor 
of  Colorado,  and  he  must  be  given  credit  for  knowing  whereof  he 
.speaks.  If  he  is  telling  the  truth,  the  State  is  now  harvesting  the 
logical  crop  of  its  sowing.  If  the  miners  u.sed  bludgeons  and  dy- 
namite, the  mihtia,  under  the  direction  of  the  mine-owners,  have 
defied  the  law  and  overridden  the  institutions  of  free  government 
until  all  branches  of  the  State's  government  have  been  brought 
into  contempt  and  disgrace.  No  effort  can  be  made  to  entertain 
sympathy  for  the  striking  miners,  if  it  be  shown  that  they  are  in 
any  measure  responsible  for  the  dynamite  outrage  at  X'iclor,  yet  a 
share  of  the  blood  must  necessarily  stain  the  hands  of  the  state  offi- 
cials whose  lawless  excesses  have  provoked  the  resort  to  violence. 
'  Colorado  has  furnished  the  most  disgraceful  chapter  in  the  his- 


tory of  state  government.  She  can  only  redeem  herself  by  civic 
assertion  that  will  cast  out  the  officials  responsible  for  such  condi- 
tions and  the  election  of  men  to  official  yiositions.  executive  and 
judicial,  who  will  punish  violators  of  the  law.  be  they  millionaire 
owners  of  mines  or  the  himible  workers  therein." — The  Washing- 
ton J'ost. 

An  Appeal  to  Labor. — "  Fellow  Americans,  what  do  you  think 
of  the  situation  in  Colorado?  If  anyone  had  told  you  twenty 
years  ago  that  an  American  citizen  could  pursue  his  honest  employ 
only  at  the  hourly  risk  of  his  life,  how  would  you  have  regarded 
the  proposition.^  One  hundred  and  thirty  years  have  passed  since 
the  home  government  (we  being  then  a  colony)  laid  a  ta.\  on  tea. 
It  was  not  an  exhaustive  or  prohibitive  tax.  but  the  landro.se 
against  it  and  swept  the  forces  of  that  government.  Yet  it  was  an 
honest  and  not  very  oppressive  government ;  it  was  merely  mis- 
taken. Now  we  have  a  heavier  tyranny  to  confront  than  was  ever 
laid  upon  any  nation  in  the  history  of  the  civilized  world,  and  we 
feel  it  here,  in  our  homes;  we  see  the  tokens  of  it  on  our  streets; 
we  read  it  between  the  lines  of  legislative  measures,  and — what  is 
wor.se^ — we  find  it  infiuencing  conduct  in  the  White  House.  This 
is  the  tyranny  of  the  labor-union,  so-called — not  a  labor-union  in 
fact,  but  a  union  only  of  those  wage-eamers  as  have  been  willing 
to  sink  their  own  identity,  their  own  liberties  for  what  they  con- 
ceived to  be  the  benefit  of  the  mass,  but  which  has  proved  thus  far 
to  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  professional  agitator,  the  walking-dele- 
gate, the  grafter,  and  the  revolutionist 

"  To  the  manhood  of  labor  it  is  time  to  appeal.  Shelter  and  ad- 
vance these  parasites  and  oppressors  no  longer.  Wake,  and  see 
the  truth.  You  are  betrayed:  you  are  led  into  a  fool's  paradise ; 
you  are  made  party  to  outrage  and  crime.  Can  you  afford  this.'' 
Have  you  forgotten  that,  altho  you  are  miners,  bricklayers,  street- 
pavers,  you  are  citizens  and  men  ?  Do  you  conceive  that  an  indus- 
trial system  based  on  the  rule  of  the  irresponsible  and  directed 
against  thrift,  intelligence,  enterprise,  and  honesty  can  .sur\ive.'' 
Do  you  imagine  that  political  conditions  which  ari.se  from  the  rule 
of  the  worst  can  belong  to  your  gain  in  safety,  liberty,  or  even 
place?  Do  you  not  see  that  you  are  falling  into  a  state  more  ab- 
ject than  labor  has  ever  known  in  this  land  ;  that  you  are  estran- 
ging friendship ;  that  violence  and  the  boycott  are  reactionarv- :  that 
the  law  you  seek  for  the  clas.s — your  limited  class  of  the  unionized 
— will  be  overthrown  by  the  mass?  You  promise  heaven  in  your 
socialistic  platforms.  With  your  hands  you  are  paving  the  road  to 
hell.  Twenty-two  victims  to  union  tyranny  lie  dead  in  Colorado. 
Only  eight  were  killed  at  Lexington.  Prom  the  killing  in  that 
Massachu.setts  village  we  date  the  rise  of  a  nation  founded  upon 
human  liberty.  We  shall  cement  no  meaner  structure  with  the 
blood  ot  the  martyrs  in  Colorado." — The  Brooklyn  Eagle. 
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THE   DEFICIT. 

DESPITE  the  Republican  explanations  that  the  Treasury  defi- 
cit of  $52,272,841  at  the  end  of  May  is  due  mainly  to  the 
payment  of  $40,000,000  to  the  French  Canal  Company,  $io,ooo,oco 
to  the  republic  of  Panama,  and  $4  600,000  to  the  St.  Louis  Expo- 
sition— "extraordinary  expenses"  that  will  not  recur — it  is  be- 
coming evident  that  the  condition  of  the  Treasury  will  be  a 
fruitful  theme  of  Democratic  criticism  during  the  coming  cam- 
paign. The  Providence/^; //;■««/,  an  independent  paperwith  strong 
Republican  inclinations,  admits  that  "the  figures  that  will  appear 
on  the  Treasury  books  at  the  time  of  balancing  the  fiscal  year's 
accounts  at  tlie  end  of  this  month  are  going  to  ije  somewhat  awk- 
ward for  the  party  in  power,  as  it  goes  before  the  people  for  the 
indorsement  of  a  continuance  in  power."  and  it  adds  that  "  the 
readiness  of  unprejudiced  persons  to  hold  that  party  responsible 
will  be  tlie  greater  because,  wlien  much  the  same  thing  happened 
about  ten  years  ago,  the  Republicans  were  emphatic  in  placing  the 
blame  on  the  Democrats,  who  had  then  been  two  years  in  power." 
Tlie  New  ^ork  Jotiniai  0/  CVw/wtvvv  (Fin. )  predicts  that  the 
condition  of  the  Treasury  next  year  will  be  worse  than  this  year, 
and  remarks  that  while  this  state  of  things  is  not  creditable  to  the 
Administration,  the  opposition  can  not  make  much  capital  out  of 
it.     To  quote ; 

"  The  next  fiscal  year  will  be,  so  far  as  what  are  called  '  ordinary 
expenses'  are  concerned,  one  of  still  larger  ouigo.  with  no  proba- 
bility of  increased  income,  for  the  appropriations  of  the  last  ses- 
sion of  Congress  were  greater  than  ever.  This  condition  c-\n  not 
be  regarded  as  creditable  to  tlie  present  Administration,  which 
certainly  lias  not  been  an  economical  one,  but  its  opponents  can 
not  make  much  capital  out  of  it  in  the  campaign,  inasmuch  as  there 
will  be  no  sucli  deficit  to  struggle  witii  as  was  in  immediate  pros- 
pect in  1892,  when  the  Democrats  won  their  most  recent  victory. 
On  the  last  day  of  May  the  Treasury  still  had  an  available  cash 
balance  over  all  accrued  liabilities  of  $163,149,759.  This  will  carry 
the  (Government  along  many  n.onths  without  any  outcry  on  ac- 
count of  deficient  revenues.  Sucli  a  surplus  as  we  have  been 
having  is  a  double  misfortune,  as  it  has  encouraged  extravagant 
expenditures,  and  its  gradual  diminution  will  furnish  an  excuse 
against  reducing  the  excessive  taxation  by  which  it  has  been  cre- 
ated. Besides,  it  has  been  the  occasion  and  the  means  for  an  offi- 
cial manipulation  of  the  money  market  and  the  bank  currency, 
which  is  altogether  undesirable." 

The  New  York  Times  (Ind.  Dem.)  thinks  that  "we  have  passed 


from  a  period  of  large  surpluses  in  the  Treasury  to  a  period  of  defi- 
cits," but,  it  goes  on  to  say  : 

"The  chief  significance  of  these  figures,  however,  is  not  in  t-lie 
specific  change  they  disclose.  It  is  in  the  fact  that  changes  are 
constantly  taking  place,  sometimes  in  one  direction  and  then  in 
another,  without  the  Government,  either  the  executive  or  the  legis- 
lative branch,  being  able  to  foresee  them  or  to  provide  against 
them.  The  yield  of  our  taxes,  especially  of  our  tariff  taxes,  is  not 
capable  of  anything  like  accurate  estimate.  The  tariff  duties  are 
not  imposed  for  revenue  ;  tliey  are  very  high,  they  give  heavy  re- 
turns when  the  country  is  prosperous,  and  they  fall  off  rapidly  and 
largely  under  the  influence  of  the  first  impulse  toward  economy. 
While  the  returns  are  large,  the  drafts  on  them  are  sure  to  be  still 
larger.  The  protected  interests,  dreading  a  possible  reduction, 
press  for  fast  spending.  All  sorts  of  jobbers,  big  and  little,  join 
in  the  pressure,  and  the  rate  of  expenditure  is  forced  up,  and  is  not 
easily  cut  down  again.  This  was  what  happened  under  the  Ad- 
ministration of  President  Harrison  a  dozen  years  ago,  and  it  is 
bound  to  happen  over  and  again  unless  the  system  of  taxation  and 
the  mode  of  regulating  expenditure  are  changed.  We  are  a  rich 
and  a  strong  people,  and  we  can  stand  a  pretty  irregular  method 
of  life,  but  in  the  long  run  it  will  tell  upon  us.  It  is  no  more  de- 
sirable or  safe  for  a  nation  than  for  a  man  to  pass  continually  from 
a  feast  to  a  famine." 

TIte  Coiiiiiicrcial  ami  l-'iuancial  Chronic le,  d^w  authority  of  the 
first  rank,  warns  us,  however,  against  laying  too  much  stress  on 
the  figures  for  a  single  month.  "The  falling-off  has  been  entirely 
in  the  customs  receipts,  the  other  items  showing  gains,"  it  notes, 
and  the  trade  depression  which  has  caused  the  decline  in  customs 
receipts  "  may  improve  at  almost  any  moment,  and  in  the  opinion 
of  most  good  judges  is  not  likely  in  any  event  to  be  prolonged  be- 
yond the  period  of  the  Presidential  canvass." 

The  New  York  Tribune  (Rep.)  replies  to  the  Administration's 
critics  thus : 

"  It  is  true  that  receipts  this  year  have  steadily  shrunk,  while  ex- 
penditures have  steadily  advanced.  But  Congress  twice  reduced 
taxation  to  prevent  the  continual  accumulation  of  surplus  revenue. 
Receipts  and  expenditures  tiiis  year  have  practically  balanced, 
while  a  year  ago.  after  the  lapse  of  eleven  months,  there  was  a 
surplus  of  $38,948,616.  Compared  with  last  year,  receipts  have 
fallen  about  $18,000,000  and  expenditures  have  risen  about  $21,- 
000,000.  Where  has  this  increased  expenditure  gone  ?  Virtually 
all  of  it  into  the  enlargement  of  the  navy.  For  the  first  eleven 
months  of   1902 -03  na\al  expenditures  were  $74,861,329.     For  the 


'     llih    rOMTiriAN  "    (W.   J.   H.). 

(After  tlie  famous  cartoon  by  Hogarth.) 

—  The  New  York  Hernial. 
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first  eleven  months  of  1903-04  they  were  $93,808,600.  That  tells 
the  whole  story  of  '  Republican  extravagance.'  Republican  legis- 
lation is  responsible  for  the  purchase  of  the  French  Panama  Canal 
Company's  isthmian  plant  and  lor  the  payment  of  §10,000.000  to 
the  republic  of  Panama.  It  is  also  responsible  for  the  continua- 
tion of  the  policy  of  naval  development  on  which  this  country  en- 
tered some  twenty  years  ago.  The  whole  excess  expenditure  of 
which  Democratic  critics  complain  has  gone  to  the  construction  of 
an  ismthism  canal  and  enlargement  of  the  navy.  It  gladly  and 
openly  accepts  responsibility  for  these  '  extravagances."  If  the 
Democratic  party  is  willing  to  denounce  the  canal  project  as  a 
national  folly  and  the  building  of  an  adequate  American  navy  as 
a  needless  extravagance,  well  and  good.  But,  if  it  is  not  willing 
to  take  that  attitude,  it  should  cease  to  clamor  over  deficits— real 
or  apparent — due  solely  to  increased  canal  and  naval  expenditures." 


THE   KNOX   APPOlNTiVIENT   AND   THE  TRUSTS. 

WHILE  the  appointment  of  Attorney-General  Knox  to  suc- 
ceed Mr.  Quay  as  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  meets  the 
hearty  approval  even  of  such  keen  critics  as  the  New  York  Eve- 
jiiiti^'  J'ost  (Ind.)  and  the  Pliiladelphia  Record  (Ind.  Dem.),  there 
are  other  journals  that  look  askance  at  the  conference  that  selected 
him.  Mr.  Knox  was  chosen,  it  appears,  at  a  conference  of  Sena- 
tor Penrose,  Governor  Pennypacker.  and  one  or  two  other  politi- 
cians, with  H.  C.  Frick,  a  prominent  director  of  the  steel  trust, 
and  President  Cassatt,  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  who  is  re- 
ported to  be  a  Democrat.  The  two  latter,  we  are  told,  practically 
dictated  the  appointment.  This  report  causes  some  of  the  opposi- 
tion papers  to  conjecture  that  the  "  trusts  "  desire  to  see  Attorney- 
General  Knox  out  of  the  cabinet  and  in  the  Senate;  but  they  do 
not  agree  among  themselves  as  to  whether  this  alleged  desire  to 
oust  him  from  the  cabinet  is  because  he  has  been  too  zealous  in 
prosecuting  the  trusts  or  because  lie  has  earned  their  gratitude  by 
inactivity  and  is  entitled  to  the  reward  of  a  seat  in  the  Senate. 
The  former  view  is  held  by  the  Brooklyn  Citizen  (Dem.),  the  latter 
by  Mr.  Hearst's  New  York  Ai/ierican.  Even  so  conservative  a 
paper  as  the  New  Yor'k  Jounui/  of  Coiiniierce  (Fin.),  however,  ex- 
presses surprise  and  wonder  at  the  part  played  by  Messrs.  Frick 
and  Cassatt  in  the  Senatorial  conference,  and  remarks :  "  It  raises 
an  interesting  question  as  to  wiiat  United  States  Senators  are  to 
represent,  and  by  what  power  they  are  to  be  chosen.  Whatever 
that  power  may  be,  it  is  pretty  .sure  to  be  served  by  the  men  who 
owe  their  advancement  to  it." 

The  New  York  Tribune,  the  Hartford  Coiirant,  and  other  lead- 
ing Republican  papers,  however,  scoff  at  the  suggestion  that  the 
transfer  of  Mr.  Knox  from  the  cabinet  to  the  Senate  (which  will 
not  take  place,  by  the  way.  until  a  short  time  before  Congress 
meets  in  December)  will  have  any  effect  on  the  Administration's 
trust  program.  "President  Roosevelt's  anti-trust  policies  are  his 
own.  and  my  leaving  his  cabinet  can  have  no  conceivable  effect 
npon  them."  said  Mr.  Knox  to  a  Philadelphia  North  American 
representative.  The  Washington  correspondent  of  the  New  York 
Sun.  which  is  supposed  to  be  closely  associated  with  certain  large 
financial  interests,  says  that  the  transfer  of  Mr,  Knox,  instead  of 
hindering  the  Roost velt  trust  campaign,  may  help  it.     He  says: 

"It  is  not  in  the  calculation  of  President  Roosevelt  that  he  will 
lose  the  wise  councils  of  Philander  C.  Knox  on  questions  affecting 
the  trusts  when  Mr.  Knox  leaves  the  cabinet  to  enter  the  United 
States  Senate.  On  the  contrary,  the  President  views  the  retire- 
ment of  his  Attorney-General  with  little  regret,  for  in  the  execution 
of  certain  plans  wliich  Mr.  Roo.sevelt  now  has  on  foot  he  conceives 
that  Mr.  Knox  will  be  even  more  useful  to  him  as  a  member  of  the 
Senate  than  as  the  chief  legal  adviser  of  his  cabinet. 

"  The  President  has  by  no  means  completed  his  program  of  trust 
regulation,  for  it  is  learned  on  the  highest  authority  that  the  Ad- 
ministration's work  in  this  direccion  is  not  to  end  with  the  North- 
ern Securities  prosecution,  the  beef  trust  cases,  and  the  contem- 
plated prosecution  of  the   coal-carrying  railroads.     The  inquiry 


now  being  carried  on  by  tiie  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  is 
expected  to  furnish  a  l)asis  upon  which  the  Department  ot  justice 
will  feel  warranted  in  tiling  a  bill  in  equity  against  the  antiiracite 
coal  roads  of  Pennsylvania.  With  this  work  ended  (and  it  may  be 
begun  some  time  before  Attorney-General  Knox  leaves  the  cabi- 
net) the  chances  are  that  President  Roosevelt  will  feel  that  he  has 
proceeded  quite  far  enough  in  the  prosecution  of  the  corporations 
which  he  conceives  to  exist  in  restraint  of  trade. 

"Mr.  Roosevelt,  however,  has  a  well-defined  plan  for  the  enact- 
ment of  certain  constructive  legislation  affecting  the  great  corpora- 
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Newspapers  that  have  been  criticising  his  manner  of  enforcing  the  anti-trust 
laws  are  wondering  what  his  transfer  from  the  Cabinet  to  the  Senate  may  mean. 

tions  of  the  country  engaged  in  trade  and  commerce.  It  was  given 
out  a  year  and  a  half  ago.  when  the  new  anti-trust  legislation  was 
being  urged  upon  Congress  by  the  I'resident  and  the  Attorney- 
General,  that  this  legislation  was  of  a  preliminary  character  and 
in  a  sense  experimental.  It  was  admitted  that  the  legal  depart- 
ment of  the  Government  was  in  doubt  as  to  the  extent  of  tlie 
powers  conferred  by  the  Sherman  anti-trust  law.  and  that  the  weak 
points  in  that  statute  could  not  be  determined  fully  until  the  Su- 
preme Court  should  pass  on  the  Northern  Securities  case  and  the 
beef  trust  case.  Certain  legislation  was  recommended,  however, 
and  was  enacted  by  Congress  a  year  ago,  one  of  the  acts  being  the 
creation  of  the  Bureau  of  Corporations  in  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce and  Labor. 

"  Attorney  General  Knox  has  now  had  the  benefit  of  the  Supreme 
Court's  decision  in  the  railway  merger  case  and  is.  therefore,  en- 
lightened to  some  further  extent  as  to  the  scope  of  the  Sherman 
law.  The  Circuit  Court  decided  that  the  Sherman  act  applied 
effectively  in  the  case  of  the  beef  packers,  but  this  case  has  not 
been  appealed  to  the  Supreme  Court,  and  Mr.  Knox  probably  takes 
this  as  an  indication  that  the  defendants  in  the  suit  acknowledge 
the  eflSicacy  of  the  law  as  applied  to  them  by  the  lower  court.  Mr, 
Knox  made  it  clear  in  his  communication  to  Congress  shortly  be- 
fore the  adjournment  of  the  late  session  that  the  delay  in  deciding 
whether  or  not  to  prosecute  the  coal  carriers  was  caused  for  one 
thing  by  the  Government's  desire  to  have  the  benefit  of  court  deci- 
sions on  pending  cases  involving  the  Sherman  law. 

"  It  is  expected  that  by  the  time  Mr.  Knox  enters  upon  the  dis- 
charge of  his  duties  as  a  Senator  he  will  have  a  pretty  comprehen- 
sive idea  of  the  scope  of  present  statutes  relating  to  the  so-called 
trusts  and  will  be  ready  to  advise  Mr.  Roosevelt  in  his  ambitious 
scheme  of  securing  further  legislation.  The  President  believes 
that  certain  constructive  legislation  is  necessary-,  but  does  not  know 
just  what  it  is.  Senator  Knox  will  be  his  adviser  in  these  matters, 
and  will  be  the  President's  personal  representative  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate." 
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A    REPUBLICAN    BOOM    FOR    FOLK    IN 
MISSOURI. 

AS  if  it  were  not  sensational  enough  lor  the  young  Democratic 
circuit  attorney  of  St.  Louis  to  beat  the  bosses  of  his  own 
paity  in  the  figiufor  the  Democratic guljernatorial  nomination,  the 
newspapers  are  now  printing  reports  from  Missoini  tliat  he  may 
also  capture  the  Republican  nomination.  In  every  campaign  in 
Missouri  the  chief  Republican  slogan  has  been,  "  Turn  tiie  rascals 
out."  and  now  that  the  Democrats  are  nominating  Folk  for  gov- 
ernor on  this  very  issue,  some  of  tiie  Kepul^licans  see  no  point  in 
putting  up  another  candidate  on  the  same  contention.  "  Vou  stand 
for  the  best  things  that  we  iiave  hoped  and  fought  for  for  years." 
Mr.  Folk  was  told  by  IS.  \'>.  Cahoon.  the  recognized  Republican 
leader  in  southwestern  Missouri,  wiien  Mr.  Folk  visited  that  part 
of  the  State  recently,  and  it  is  .Mr.  Cahoon's  reported  intention  to 
make  a  fight  in  the  Republican  convention  for  the  indor.sement  of 
Folk.  A  prominent  Republican  lawyer  in  Missouri  is  quoted  as 
saying  : 

"  I  believe  that  the  Democratic  movement  embodies  the  Repub- 
lican hope.  The  Democratic  i)arty  fairly  promises,  with  evidence 
of  ability  to  e.xecute  their  purposes  to  a  great  e.xtent.  the  very  thing 
for  which  the  Republicans  ol  Missouri  have  been  clamoring.  1 
believe  that  we  should  accept  tiie  good  where  we  find  it  — not 
because  it  is  Democratic,  but  because  it  is  good.  Preferably  I 
woidd  have  Republican  good  go\ernment.  but  shall  I  refuse  good 
government  just  becau.se  it  has  a  Democratic  wrapper  on  it.''  I  am 
a  supporter  of  the  Democratic  good-government  tendency  because 
it  is  the  only  means  of  securing  good  government  in  Missouri. 
We  Republicans  who  earnestly  desire  higii-grade  administration 
for  the  State  must  seek  it  through  the  Democratic  party  at  tiiis 
time." 

The  Republican  newspapers  in  .Missouri  have  nothing  to  say  as 
Vet  on  this  interesting  proposition.  They  suijported  Mr.  Folk  so 
■strongly  during  the  early  stages  of  his  canvass  tor  the  Democratic 
nomination  that  the  Democratic  papers  began  to  ask  them  why 
they  should  not  support  him  for  election.  Their  reply  to  this  is 
that  while  Mr.  Folk  will  be  an  excellent  nominee  for  governor,  his 
Hsscciates  on  the  state  ticket  are  likely  to  be  of  the  same  old 
Democratic  stamp  and.  therefore,  unacceptable.  This  plea,  of 
course,  would  not  hold  good  as  an  objection  to  a  Republican  in- 
dor.sement of  his  candidacy,  with  Republican  nominees  for  the 
other  places  on  the  ticket,  but  it  may  appear,  when  the  Republi- 
can papers  take  the  matter  u\).  that  there  are  other  objections  to 
the  plan.  "  Probably  the  Republican  machine  will  be  powerful 
enough  to  prevent  such  a  surrender  to  an  ideal."  remarks  the  Pos- 
ton  Herald  (Ind.). 

President  Roosevelt  is  credited  by  the  Xew  'N'oik  Sim  dud.) 
with  having  devised  this  i)lan  :  and  the  Washington  corres])ondent 
of  the  New-  \'ork  I'lveniiii^  J'osI  y\\\(\.\  says: 

"  Some  of  the  best  local  Republican  sentiment  favors  the  idea, 
on  the  ground  that  the  claims  which  will  be  made  for  Roosevelt 
will  be  the  same  as  those  made  for  Folk,  and  that  it  would  be 
'  bad  politics  '  for  the  party  leaders  to  l)e  urging  the  election  of  a 
Presidential  candidate  and  the  rejection  of  a  gubernatorial  candi- 
date on  groimds  which  can  hardly  be  distinguished  from  each 
other.  Moreover,  all  the  present  signs  indicate  that  Folk  will 
carry  Missouri  anyway,  regardless  of  the  ])arty  title  on  his  ticket 
or  the  personality  or  politics  of  his  opponent:  and  that  his  major- 
ity will  be  swelled  by  several  thou.sand  Republican  votes.  So, 
argue  the  champions  of  indorsement,  why  should  not  the  Repid)li- 
cans  keep  their  own  party  together,  iiave  the  credit  of  forgetting 
mere  names  in  the  larger  interest  of  principles,  and  get  the  full 
benefit  of  Folk's  wave  of  enthusiasm  1 

"There  is  another,  and  not  inconsiderable,  argument  leading  in 
the  same  direction.  As  already  forecasted  in  this  correspondence, 
the  old  Democratic  ring  in  Missour  will  try  to  load  down  the  tail 
of  the  Folk  ticket  with  men  satisfactory  to  them.selves,  but  obnox- 
ious to  the  better  element  in  local  politics.  If  the  Republicans  put 
up  a  ticket  with  Folk's  name  at  tiie  top  and  an  unexceptionable 
list  of  candidates  for  the  secondary  places,  they  stand  at  least  a 


chance  of  carrying  the  State.  Such  success  might  not  have  any 
substantial  influence  on  the  fate  of  their  electoral  ticket,  but  its 
moral  momentum  no  party  could  afford  to  despise." 

Secretary  Hitchcock,  who  is  from  Missouri,  denies  that  there  is 
any  intention  to  indorse  Folk.  He  .says,  in  a  newspaper  inter- 
view : 

"  Some  of  the  stories  even  went  so  far  as  to  say  that  I  was  sent 
out  to  St.  Louis  as  the  emissary  of  the  i'resident  to  fix  up  the 
deal.  Mr.  Folk  is  in  a  peculiar  position  this  fall.  And  he  stands 
a  pretty  good  chance  of  losing  any  way  events  turn  out.  If  the 
party  adopts  the  platform  of  the  machine,  he  can  not  stand  on  it. 
If  the  party  adopts  his  reform  platform,  the  "  Indians"  will  knife 
him  and  help  secure  his  defeat.  The  men  wiio  are  to  be  placed  on 
the  ticket  with  him  are  not  at  all  in  sympathy  with  his  reforms, 
and.  as  they  stand  for  what  the  people  believe  is  a  regime  of 
'  graft."  it  would  seem  to  an  unprejudiced  observer  that  he  is  in  a 
bad  predicament." 


SECRETARY   SHAW   AND   THE   EXPOSITION 

FINANCES. 

OECRETARV  SHAWS  anxiety  about  the  loan  of  $4,600,000 
»^  which  was  made  by  the  Federal  Government  to  the  St.  Louis 
Exposition  has  suddenly  developed  a  newspaper  discussion  of  the 
tinancial  success  of  the  fair;  and  the  apprehension  of  most  of  the 
papers  that  have  so  far  commented  on  it  is  that  the  exposition  is 
doomed  to  failure  on  the  financial  side.  Secretary  Shaw,  in  a  let- 
ter to  President  D.  R.  Francis,  of  the  fair,  .seems  to  have  some 
misgivings  as  to  the  extent  of  the  business  which  the  big  show  is 
doing,  and  complains  tliat  the  exposition  has  not  been  thoroughly 
enough  advertised  in  the  newspapers.  He  states  that  if  payments 
on  the  loan  are  not  promptly  forthcoming  when  due,  he.  as  guar- 
dian of  the  United  .States  Treasury,  will  step  in  and  take  charge 
of  the  receipts,  thus  assuming  practically  the  position  of  receiver 
for  the  concern.  The  attitude  of  the  Government,  says  a  pre.ss 
despatch,  is  most  friendly,  but  at  the  same  time  it  is  quite  evident 
that  the  Administration,  under  as  lenient  terms  as  possible,  intends 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  law  in  the  matter  of  repayment 
if  the  company  makes  any  default.  The  first  payment,  40  per 
cent,  of  the  gross  receipts  from  June  i ,  was  due  on  June  15.  How- 
ever. President  Francis  was  prompt  in  replying  to  -Secretary  Shaw, 
stating  that  "  the  first  payment  on  the  loan  will  be  made  promptly 
on  the  date  required,  and  every  cent  of  the  amount  due  will  be 
paid  without  the  slightest  difficulty." 

.Secretary  Shaw"s  threat  to  levy  on  the  receipts  of  the  exposition 
suggests  to  the  Philadelphia  Ledi^cr  "  a  possible  condition  of  affairs 
which  would  be  a  national  scandal  and  disgrace,"  and  it  adds  that 
"  if  St.  Louis  fails  to  finance  her  great  enterprise,  the  failure  will 
be  a  matter  of  regret  throughout  the  entire  country;  but  the  atti- 
tude of  the  national  Government  in  hastening  to  assume  the  posi- 
tion of  a  preferred  creditor  at  a  great  exposition  to  which  it  has 
invited  the  whole  world  will  add  an  element  of  mortification  to  that 
regret."  The  New  York  'J'i>/ies  remarks  that  "  from  every  point  of 
view  the  outlook  is  less  encouraging  than  could  be  wished.  It  is 
undoubtedly  a  great  exposition,  but  the  conditions  do  not  seem  to 
favor  financial  success.  If  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition  is 
disappointing  in  these  respects,  the  fact  will  be  regrettable,  of 
course  ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  resist  the  conclusion  that  it  might  have 
l)een  anticipated."  The  Philadelphia  ///(////Vr/' explains  the  situa- 
tion in  the  following  paragraphs: 

"  It  is  a  fact  that  the  uewsi)apers.  for  one  reason  and  another, 
have  not  paid  so  much  attention  to  the  St.  Louis  Exposition  as 
they  did  to  the  World's  Fair  of  1S93.  This  is  partly  becau.se 
world's  fairs  have  cea.sed  to  be  a  novelty  and  have  become  an  old 
story.  Yet  they  have  treated  the  St.  Louis  show  very  liberally  in 
the  matter  of  free  advertising,  and  if  they  have  not  done  more  it 
does  not  follow  that  any  lack  of  merit  on  the  part  of  the  show  itself 
is  responsible  for  the  circumstance.     If  the  attendance  has  been 
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disappointing,  that  is  probably  rather  attributable  to  what  the 
newspapers  have  published  about  it  than  to  their  failure  to  publish 
more.  Ever  since  the  exposition  was  opened  complaints  have  been 
in  circulation  about  the  extortion  said  to  be  practised  at  St.  Louis 
upon  visitors  by  speculative  persons  who  are  altogether  too  anx- 
ious to  make  hay  while  the  sun  shines 

"  Most  of  those  upon  whose  attendance  the  exposition  is  depend- 
ent for  its  popular  and  financial  success  were  at  Chicago  eleven 


VISITING  RELATIVES   IN   ST.   LOUIS  DURING  THE   EXPOSITION. 

— McCutcheon  in  the  Chicago  Tyibitne. 

years  ago.  and  they  retain  a  lively  recollection  of  the  beauty  and 
splendor  of  the  spectacle  which  they  witnessed  there.  They  do 
not  think  that  it  can  be  surpassed  ;  they  are  not  quite  certain  that 
it  can  be  equaled,  and  so  their  interest  in  the  present  exhibition  is 
just  a  little  languid.  It  needs  to  l)e  stimulated  in  order  to  become 
an  impelling  motive.  But  instead  of  being  stimulated,  it  has  thus 
far  been  dampened,  discouraged,  and  depressed.  The  stories  in 
circulation  about  the  exorbitant  prices  which  are  being  charged  by 
the  St.  Louis  hotel-keepers  are  doing  the  exhibition  a  great  deal 
of  harm.  There  is  no  doubt  about  that,  and  if  it  is  wise  the  man- 
agement will  not  lose  a  moment  in  issuing  a  formal  denial  of  these 
reports,  if  they  are  exaggerated  or  untrue,  and  in  doing  all  it  can 
to  convince  the  public  that  people  can  go  to  St.  Louis  any  time 
between  now  and  next  November  without  being  obliged  to  submit 
to  a  kind  of  a  highway  robbery  as  the  price  of  their  pleasure. 

"There  are  times  when  people  are  willing  to  be  fieeced,  if  need 
be,  for  the  .sake  of  the  enjoyment  to  which  the  fleecing  is  inciden- 
tal, but  this  is  not  one  of  them." 

Turning  to  the  other  side,  we  find  this  in  the  St.  Louis  Republu: 

"  We  have  had  forty  days  of  the  fair.  Results  have  been  ex- 
cellent, considering  the  unusual  quantity  of  rain.  We  are  ready  to 
pay  back  the  Government's  loan  of  54.600.000,  and  have  a  margin 
left  for  expenses.  Yet  the  visiting  attendance  has  scarcely  told  in 
the  appearance  of  St.  Louis.  It  has  by  no  means  tilled  the  hotels. 
The  available  hotel  and  boarding-house  accommodations  are  ample 
for  a  World's  Fair  season  with  attendance  around  the  half-million 
mark.  Transportation  has  not  even  begun  to  be  taxed.  It  is  good 
to  perceive  that  the  scare-story  about  our  lack  of  hotels  and  trans- 
portation is  being  generally  counteracted  over  the  country  by  peo- 
ple who  have  gone  home  with  the  truth.  Another  truth  is  being 
disseminated  by  the  returning  visitor.  He  is  telling  the  people 
at  home  about  the  reasonableness  of  rates  and  charges  in  St.  Louis. 

"  The  fact  is  that  a  person  in  any  part  of  the  United  States  can 
come  to  St.  Louis,  see  the  fair  for  ten  days  in  something  like  style, 
and  go  home  with  a  total  expenditure  of  about  a  hundred  dollars. 
A  hundred  dollars  isn't  much  to  spend  on  a  two-weeks'  vacation. 
Few  people  who  take  what  are  known  as  vacations  spend  less.  At 
no  other  place  on  earth  can  so  much  be  had  in  the  way  of  a  va- 
cation." 


TOPICS    IN    BRIEF. 

The  next  time  Russia  wants  a  war  loan,  she  niisht  apply  to  the  St.  Louis 
hotel  men. —  77if  Houston  Post. 

LooKiNc;  over  the  field,  it  must  appear  to  Mr.  Bryan  that  there  are  only  a  few 
of  the  common  people  left.—  The  Cliicago  Xcws. 

It's  dollars  to  cents  that  as  soon  as  Judge  Parker  begins  to  talk  the  Republi- 
can newspapers  will  want  him  to  stop.—  The  Buffalo  Evening  Times. 

If  Russia  really  wants  to  win  this  war  she  should  hypnotize  Kuropatkin  into 
the  belief  that  Kuroki  is  .Mexeieff. —  The  Philadelphia  Xorth  .iiitriieaii. 

When  the  time  comes  for  Judge  Parker  to  talk  he  will  have  an  accumulation 
of  ideas  on  hand  that  will  be  something  formidable.— Z/zf  Washington  Star. 

We  notice  the  magazines  advertise  several  schools  for  the  teaching  of  conver- 
sation by  mail.  Here  is  a  splendid  opportunity  for  Judge  Parker.  — /'//<•  Chicago 
A'ews. 

The  attempt  to  nominate  a  candidate  wlio  declines  to  talk  looks  like  a  studied 
effort  to  make  Colonel  Hryan's  overthrow  as  humiliating  as  possible. —  The  Kan- 
sas City  Journal. 

In  London  credence  is  given  to  the  report  that  the  Philippines  have  l)een  sold 
to  Japan  and  yet  it  is  not  disputed  that  the  United  States  are  friendly  to  the 
Mikado. —  The  Detroit  Free  Press. 

We  now  learn  that  Judge  Parker  is  six  feet  in  height,  weighs  196  pounds,  and 
is  of  enormous  strength.  That's  different.  Judge  Parker  needn't  talk  unless  he 
wants  to.  — Z'//f  .Wtc  Yorl'  Telegram. 

Persons  who  use  envelopes  of  only  ordinary  size  would  be  obliged  if  the 
postal  officials  would  leave  a  blank  space  for  name  and  address  on  the  next  issues 
of  souvenir  .stamps.  -  The  Chicago  \e-u's. 

It  is  asserted  that  the  highest  waterfall  in  the  world  is  that  of  the  Vosemite  in 
California.  This  does  not  appear  to  have  taken  proper  account  of  the  fall  of 
Steel  common.     The  PhiUulctphia  \orth  .Inierieau. 

The  Sun  says  that  the  Democratic  factions  can  be  united  if  Mr.  Bryan  will 
consent.  If  Mr.  Bryan's  consent  can't  te  obtained,  seems  to  us  an  elopement  will 
be  in  order. —  The  Charlcsto-ivn  (  \l'.  I'a.J  Free  Press. 

As  chairman  of  the  national  Republican  committee,  Mr.  George  B.  Cortelyou 
will  not  be  as  easy  upon  the  trusts  as  was  Mr.  George  B.  Cortelyou,  the  secre- 
tary of  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor.  -  The  Atlatita  Journal. 

According  to  the  testimony  before  the  Marine  Commission,  the  shipijers 
would  make  a  little  money  if  the  Government  would  build  the  ships,  pay  the  sea- 
men, offer  a  bonus  for  operation,  and  pay  a  liberal  share  of  the  freight  rates.— 
The  Washington  Post . 

.■\meric.\'s  .golf  victory  took  the  English  by  surprise.  The  foreign  attaches 
located  in  this  city  should  not  allow  their  ideas  of  this  country's  athletic  abilities 
to  lie  influenced  too  far  by  the  performances  of  the  Washington  baseball  club.— 
The  I  ( 'ashington  Star. 


WHV    IS   n    TH.AT    THE    FOREKJN    B.\NI)IT  WHO    HOLDS    .AN  A.MERIC.AN   I  lll/.EN 
.AROUSES    INCLE   SAM    TO    FIRV — 


f<A^i.«f 


WHILE   THE   HOME-OROWN    OI'PRE.SSOR   DOES   BUSINESS   AS   A     .MAfTEK   OF 

COURSE? 

—  Bradley  in  the  Chicago  A'ews. 
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LETTERS    AND    ART. 


ART  TENDENCIES   AT  THE    ROYAL   ACADEMY. 

SINCE  the  opening  last  month  of  the  one  hundred  and  tliirty- 
sixth  exhibition  of  the  Royal  Academy  in  London  British 
critics  have  been  busy  examining  and  appraising  the  tendencies  of 
British  art.  In  The  Outlook  (London).  "A.  C.  R.  C."  complains 
that  "  the  English  pitch  in  painting  is  as  high  as  that  in  music — 
the  color  screams  and  gets  hot  "  ;  but  adds  that  after  a  careful  siu- 
vey  of  the  exhibition  it  is  impossible  to  the  discerning  critic  not 
to  feel  hopeful,  for,  altho  he  still  discovers  plenty  of  "raw.  unlu- 
minous,  unrelated  color,"  he  perceives  also  "  a  strong  minority 
of  exercises  in  which  color  is 
enveloped  in  atmosphere,  and 
graduated  according  to  the 
laws  of  light."  During  the 
past  ten  years,  says  "A.  C. 
R.  C"  this  minority  has  stead- 
ily and  surely  increased. 

This  year's  exhibits  total 
1,842.  ■■  Five  just  pictures."  re- 
marks TV/f  Tablet  (London), 
"  should  suffice  to  save  this 
city  of  paint  "  :  and  T/ie  Pilot 
finds  not  only  tive  "just  pic- 
tures." but  five  exhibitors  of 
the  first  rank.  "  One  of  the 
five  is  a  foreigner,  while  an- 
other—  -Mr.  Sargent,  of  course 
—  belongs  to  that  new  race 
which  America  and  absence 
from  America  are  drawing  out 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  stock." 

Tiiere  has  been  general  com- 
ment on  the  large  number  of 
portraits  exhibited^including 
miniatures,  some  five  hundred 
in  all.  Of  these  possibly  one- 
tenth,  according  to  one  critic, 
have  some  genuine  claim  to 
figure  in  an  exhibition  of  works 
of  art.  Battle  pictures  are  less 
in  evidence  than  usual,  but  in 
pictures  of  incident  derived 
from  literature  a  slight  revival 
is  remarked :  and  the  exhibi- 
tion is  said  to  be  particularly 
strong  in  animal  pictures. 

Mr.  Walter  Annstrong,  wri- 
ting in  The  Guardian  (London),  detects  a  gain  in  technical  effi- 
ciency, together  with  a  loss  of  individuality  and  native  sincerity. 
He  writes  :  "The  level  of  accomplishment,  altho  much  higher  than 
it  was  twenty  years  ago.  is  not  high  enough  to  make  up  for  tliat 
steady  fall  in  native  sincerity  which  co.smopolitanism  and  the  gen- 
eral rush  into  art  of  one  sort  or  another  have  brought  with  them. 
The  consequence  is  that,  altho  the  general  aspect  of  the  Academy 
has  changed,  the  sense  of  inefficiency  remains,  and  we  feel  that 
if  four-fifths  of  the  pictures  were  taken  away,  the  part  would,  in- 
deed, become  greater  than  the  whole."  Tiie  cliaracteristic  differ- 
ence, says  this  same  critic,  between  an  English  and  a  continen- 
tal exhibition  "  lies  now,  as  it  always  has,  in  the  lesser  efficiency 
of  our  Engli.sh  painters,  in  their  lack  of  drill."  As  bearing  upon 
this  statement,  we  quote  the  following  from  the  i)enof"B.  I).." 
critic  of  the  London  Pilot  : 

"  Painting  to-day  is  a  r.iatter  of  wit.  and  skill,  and  control.     Form 


SARGENT'S   PORTRAIT  OF  MRS.   ASHER   WERTHEIMEK, 

Acclaimed  by  many  critics  of  the   Royal  Academy  exhibition  the  picture  of  the 

vear. 


is  the  one  esthetic  virtue  still  expected.  Of  passion,  exuberance, 
insistence,  we  are  tired.  We  prefer  appeals  to  knowledge  before 
appeals  to  sympathy.  We  not  only  require  a  painter  to  be  first  of 
all  a  craftsman,  we  even  demand  that  he  shall  not  veil  his  crafts- 
manship in  overmuch  intention.  The  sonnet  is  becoming  our 
standard.  We  are  every  day  insisting  more  and  more  on  all  works 
of  art  being  monuments  of  a  moment,  embodiments  of  a  single 
idea  or  incident,  with  no  more  introduction  and  sequel  than  illu- 
sion requires.  All  this  may  be  good,  but  it  demands  a  quality  in 
which  the  English  have  never  been  rich.  The  sense  of  form,  the 
power  to  see  a  relation  between  kind  and  quantity,  is  a  Latin 
virtue.  The  Anglo-Saxon  is  essentially  passionate;  his  artistic 
instinct  is  to  enrich,  rather  than  to  prune;  he  loves  spreading 
humor  more  than  condensing  wit.  Shakespeare,  in  short,  is  his 
highest  expression,  as  Voltaire  may  be   that  of  his  nearest  rival. 

And  nothing  can  be  more  (le- 
inode  just  now  than  a  picture 
on  the  lines  of  Hamlet.  We 
should  be  as  surprised  to  find 
one  well  hung  at  the  Academy 
as  to  encounter  a  novel  in  our 
Mudie  box  in  which  hero  and 
heroine  were  led  from  their 
cradles  to  their  graves.  The 
result  is  that  our  English  van- 
ity lies  wounded  for  the  mo- 
ment. We  have  no  ideal  to 
hold  up  against  the  French. 
Our  best  men  are  playing  the 
French  game,  and  not  playing 
it  so  well  as  its  rightful  own- 
ers. They  have  neither  the 
science,  nor  the  instinctive 
sense  of  the  relevant,  nor  the 
facility  in  design  we  see  flour- 
ishing so  richlv  in  the  soil  of 
Paris." 

The  critic  of  the  London 
Atheticeuui.  nevertheless,  who 
turned  from  the  exhibition  of 
the  Paris  Salon  "  satiated  with 
its  terrible  monotony,  its  un- 
failing efficiency  and  practical 
achievement  in  the  business 
of  picture -making,"  was  re- 
lieved to  find  at  the  Royal 
Academy  "  more  individuality 
and  more  self-reliance  than  at 
the  Champs  de  Mars." 

First  importance  among  the 
portraits  is  generally  accorded 
to  the  work  of  Mr.  Sargent, 
who,  writes  Mr.  Walter  Arm- 
strong, again  compels  recog- 
nition as  the  strong  man  of  the 
year.  Of  his  six  exhibits — all  of  them  portraits — "  Mrs.  Asher 
Wertheimer  "  is  by  general  critical  acclaim  his  highest  achieve- 
ment. It  is  described  as  a  masterly  rendering  of  character  and 
a  marvelous  illustration  of  technique.  In  the  opinion  of  The 
Athenaiiiii.  however,  nothing  else  in  the  exhibition  approaches  the 
"  Lilian"  of  Mr.  (i.  F.  Watts.  Incidentally  Tlie  Athcnauin  com- 
pares this  picture  with  Mr.  Sargent's  portraits.  We  quote  as 
follows : 

"  After  all  these  ages  of  sophisticated  and  contorted  mannerisms, 
after  every  possible  trick  of  presentment  which  might  shock  the 
spectator  into  attention  or  attract  and  allure  him  by  an  unexpected 
caprice,  to  present  a  personality  as  directly  and  as  simply  as  in  a 
chance  meeting  in  life  was  surely  the  thought  of  a  singular  genius, 
and  one  peculiarly  and  delightfully  out  of  touch  with  the  movements 
of  his  time.  1 1  is  inten.sely  English,  and  tho  Mr.  Watts  is  not,  alas  ! 
representative  of  English  art.  his  picture  is  exquisitely  representa- 
tive of  an  ideal  of  type  and  character  peculiar  to  English  life.  It 
is  in  such  a  picture  as  this  or  in  one  of  Mr.  Meredith's  novels  that 
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posterity  may  find  the  explanation  of  why  the  English  aristocracy 
retained  its  power  so  long.  Mr.  Sargent  paints  his  aristocrats,  or 
his  aspirants  to  aristocracy,  on  their  guard,  socially  on  the  defen- 
sive— supercilious  and  self-conscious.  Mr.  Watts  has  given  a  type 
of  distinction  and  breeding  carried  to  the  point  of  perfect  sim- 
plicity and  self-forgetfulness.  It  is  a  type  that  exists  in  number- 
less country  families,  but  no  one  else  has  rendered  it  or  guessed  at 
its  possibilities  for  poetically  pictorial  treatment." 

Outside  of  the  portraits,  many  critics  hail  Mr.  George  Clausen's 
"  Gleaners  Coming  Home  "  as  the  picture  of  the  year.  The  Guard- 
ian's critic  describes  it  as  a  masterpiece,  but  continues : 

"  It  is  so  original,  so  unlike  what  most  people  expect  in  anything 
presented  through  the  medium  of  oil  paint,  that  it  may  excite  more 
fault-finding  than  praise.  The  real  subject  is  unmitigated  sun- 
light. Half  a  dozen  gleaners,  mostly  women,  are  plodding  home- 
ward with  their  harvest.  They  raise  tlie  dust,  which  the  sun 
turns  into  a  veil  of  shimmering  light.  Through  this  their  hot, 
happy  faces  and  their  brilliant  draperies  are  little  more  than  half 
seen.  The  color  problem  is  attacked  with  extraordinary  boldness 
and  success,  and  the  design  is  good.  This  is  the  sort  of  picture 
one  would  like  to  see  in  the  Chantrey  collection.  The  only  weak 
point  is  a  reliance  on  the  brilliancy  of  pigments,  which  time  may 
affect." 

.Mr.  Clausen's  picture  is  greeted  with  the  more  enthusiasm  be- 
cause of  prevalent  misgivings  lest  English  artists  had  lost  the  art 
of  using  landscape  as  a  medium  of  individual  expression. 

A  colossal  equestrian  statue,  called  "  Physical  Energy,  "another 
proof  of  the  unfailing  powers  of  G.  F.  Watts,  the  venerable 
academician,  has  attracted  the  attention  of  the  critics.  It  repre- 
sents a  nude  youth,  an  ideal  of  vigorous  manhood,  bestriding  and 
controlling  a  restive  horse.  According  to  The  Spectator,  the  group 
embodies  "  the  great  sculptural  idea."  expressed  with  "  that  power 
which  stultifies  criticism  of  details."  Of  the  difficulties  of  the  sub- 
ject and  of  the  artist's  incomplete  success  The  Athenceuin  says : 

"It  seems  to  be  a  nearly  impossible  feat  to  discover  a  rhythm 
which  will  perfectly  unite  into  a  single  indissoluble  whole  the  figures 
of  a  horse  and  his  rider,  a  rhythm  so  pervasive  and  irresistible 
that  it  presents  us  from  every  point  of  view  with  a  harmonious  play 
of  lines  and  sequence  of  planes.  Indeed,  we  know  of  but  one  so- 
lution which  can  be  held  complete — Donatello's.  Mr.  Watts  has 
not  found  it.  He  has  had  some  magnificent  glimpses  of  what  a 
new  solution  might  be  like ;  he  has  caught  it  from  several  points 
of  view,  but  he  has  not  conceived  it  in  its  entirety.  Looking  from 
the  west — just  a  little  to  the  north  of  due  west — we  get  a  magnifi- 
cent impression.  From  here  we  find  two  main  lines  :  one,  starting 
from  the  horse's  hind  hoofs  and  pressing  forward  and  upward  to 
the  head  and  curved  fore-leg,  is  admirably  expressive  of  the  for- 
ward plunge ;  the  other,  made  by  the  curved  body  of  the  rider, 
passing  down  his  right  leg  and  ending  in  the  upright  of  the  horse's 
fore-leg,  at  once  balances  the  first  line  and  expre.sses  the  counter- 
acting movement  of  restraint.  Something  of  this  beautiful  balance 
of  two  counterpoising  lines  of  force  remains  while  we  walk  round 
until  we  turn  the  corner  of  the  horse's  head,  and  then  suddenly 
there  is  disaster.  We  find  that  the  lateral  saliences  on  either  side 
have  no  such  controlling  rhythm  ;  that  the  head  sticks  one  way,  the 
fore  hoof  another ;  and  that  the  man's  body  has  no  ascertainable 
meaning  in  the  composition.  All  these  saliences,  in  the  perspec- 
tive of  a  side  view,  helped  to  the  harmonious  result,  and  yet  to  get 
that,  they  had  to  be  made  meaningless,  almost  grotesque  in  pro- 
file. What  we  have,  then,  at  the  worst,  is  a  stupendous  alto  re- 
lievo;  some  day  we  hope  it  will  be  applied  to  a  wall — why  not  the 
basement  of  the  national  gallery  toward  Trafalgar  Square  ?— so 
that  only  its  astonishing  beauties  as  alto  relievo,  and  not  its  serious 
defects  as  sculpture  in  the  round,  may  be  visible.  On  those  beau- 
ties it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  dwell,  so  apparent  must  it  be  that 
we  have  at  last  a  heroic  design  on  a  heroic  scale,  and  executed 
with  that  large  and  ennobling  simplicity,  the  secret  of  which  seemed 
to  be  lost  to  us  forever.  Mr.  Watts  has  found  how  to  build  his 
figures  with  straight  lines,  and  the  discovery  has  made  him  a  mas- 
ter of  the  grand  style.  We  have  never  had  anything  like  this, 
never  the  beginnings  even  of  a  monumental  conception  in  England 
before,  and  we  do  well  to  be  proud  of  it." 

Other  critics  feel  in  regard  to  this  statue  that  Mr.  Watts  has 


failed  to  completely  "  pull  it  together,"  but  there  is  a  general  opin- 
ion that  "  even  if  it  be  a  failure,  it  is  a  great  failure." 


A  SEVERE   RUSSIAN   CRITICISM   OF   THE 
FRENCH    DRAiVIA   OF  TO-DAY. 

^YMPATHY  and  mutual  appreciation  are  supposed  to  distin- 
^  guish  the  intellectual  relations  between  the  Russians  and  the 
French.  Gallic  literature  and  art  are  nowhere  more  popular  than 
in  the  educated  circles  of  Russia.  A  scathing  review  of  the  con- 
temporary French  drama  by  a  writer  of  the  leading  St.  Petersburg 
paper,  the  Novoye  Vremya,  is  an  unusual  thing,  which  will  un- 
pleasantly surprise  the  French,  especially  as  they  are  all  of  the  firm 
opinion  that,  decadent  and  inane  and  trivial  as  the  drama  is  every- 
where else,  in  Paris  it  flourishes  and  remains  artistic,  significant, 
and  vital. 

The  writer  surveys  the  theatrical  situation  of  the  world  at  large, 
and  concludes  that  Germany  alone  has  reason  for  self-gratulation 
with  reference  to  the  drama.  There,  he  says,  there  are  strong, 
individual  playwrights,  the  latest  addition  to  the  galaxy  being 
Arthur  Schnitzler.  Besides,  in  (Germany  they  understand  and 
value  Ibsen,  the  portraitist,  realist,  and  psychologist,  who,  if  un- 
duly occupied  with  social  pathology,  never  fails  to  stir  and  impress 
the  auditor.  Love  of  the  Ibsen  drama  is  a  sign  of  seriousness,  of 
strength,  of  an  intelligent  attitude  toward  the  stage.  France  pro- 
fe.sses  to  admire  Ibsen's  skill,  but  she  fights  shy  of  him,  preferring 
light  and  airj',  superficial  and  sentimental,  treatment  of  more  or 
less  general  ideas.  Sardou  is  a  mechanic,  not  an  artist,  a  dramatic 
carpenter  who  has  no  inspiration  and  no  message,  whi-le  iiie 
younger  men,  with  less  technique,  are  content  to  play  with  the 
fringe  of  the  social  themes  they  affect  to  treat.  England  and  Rus- 
sia havie  no  drama  worth  mentioning,  nothing  tliat  can  expect  to 
survive  the  day  which  sees  its  birth.  The  detailed  review  of  this 
season's  plays  in  Paris  leads  up  to  the  following  summary  : 

"The  French  theater,  notwithstanding  its  glitter  and  the  finish 
of  its  work  on  the  interpretative  side,  is  asleep  in  a  literary  sense. 
It  furnishes  no  true  type.  In  its  reflection  of  contemporary  life  it 
is  journalistic.  The  world-writers,  like  Shakespeare,  Goethe, 
Schiller,  Calderon,  are  foreign  to  it.  Antique  tragedy  is  produced 
by  it  in  new  style,  and,  for  example,  Qidipus,  as  given  by  Mounet- 
Sully,  suggests  rather  Victor  Hugo  than  Sophocles.  Racine  and 
Corneille  are  superannuated,  and  even  school-boys  do  not  attend 
their  plays.  It  is  still  pretended  that  Hugo  is  interesting,  but  the 
truth  is  that  for  the  stage  he  is  heavy  and  awkward.  Only  his 
brilliant  verse  saves  him. 

"We  are  reduced  to  the  contemporary  drama.  It  should  be 
recognized  as  an  important  circumstance  that  nowhere  are  the  ar- 
tists and  the  playwrights  so  dependent  on  one  another  and  so 
closely  united  as  in  Paris.  Pretty  children  are  begotten  of  this 
union.  Without  Sarah  Bernhardt,  Rostand  would  be  half 'Prin- 
cess," half  '  Aiglon; '  without  Coquelin,  he  would  have  scored  no 
phenomenal  success  in  '  Cyrano ' ;  without  Rejane,  Sardou's 
'  Pamela'  would  have  been  a  very  ordinary  piece 

"  Of  late  there  has  been  a  whole  cycle  of  ^^mVfeuilleton  plays 
which  touch  upon  live  social  problems,  such  as :  Shall  mothers 
nurse  their  infants?  {Lcs  Reinplaqantes),  decadence  of  the  no- 
bility, Russian  nihilism,  inherited  disease,  etc.  These  plays  may 
be  of  some  worth,  but  tliey  are  too  ephemeral;  the  impress  of  the 
day  is  upon  them, 

"  Universal,  profound,  truly  human  questions,  capable  of  indu- 
cing deep  thought  upon  the  tangled  relations  of  life  and  of  arousing 
genuine  emotion,  the  modem  P>ench  theater  does  not  raise." 

The  critic  analyzes  the  most  popular  recent  successes,  and  .says 
of  each  of  them  that  it  is  either  banal,  or  machine-made,  or  merely 
neat  and  superficially  elegant,  or  sensational  in  a  journalistic  .sense. 
All  he  praises  is  the  French  method  of  interpreting  and  acting 
plays.  Here,  he  says,  the  French  are  in  truth  masters,  and  have 
a  delicacy,  a  refinement,  a  grace  and  naturalness  which  can  not  be 
found  either  in  Germany  or  in  Russia.  This,  however,  he  holds, 
is  not  true  of  the  Theatre  Franqais,  which  is  tradition-ridden  and 
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antiquated  and  fossilized.  It  is  true  of  the  younger  theaters  and 
younger  actors,  and  especially  of  the  Antoine  Theater,  which  has 
recreated  the  art  of  acting  and  of  staging"  plays.  Dramatic  criti- 
cism, on  the  other  hand,  this  Russian  writer  is  unable  to  find  in 
France.  What  passes  for  it,  he  says,  is  terribly  shallow  and  un- 
original.—  Translation  made  for  T we.  Literary  Digest. 


LONDON    AS   A   MUSIC-CENTER. 

"  T  ONDON,  notwithstanding  the  existence  of  many  other  cen- 
^-^  ters  of  musical  activity,  is  the  great  center  of  the  musical 
world."  This  statement  by  David  liispham,  the  famous  American 
baritone,  led  Mr.  Clarence  Lucas  to  make  an  examination  of  the 
facts  on  which  it  rests.  His  own  impression,  in  the  first  place, 
had  been  that  the  English  were  an  unmusical  race,  and  that  "  there 
was  no  music  of  an}^  account  in  London."  After  ten  years"  resi- 
dence in  England,  however,  he  has  so  far  modified  this  view  that 
he  takes  up  his  pen  in  support  of  Mr.  liispham "s  sweeping  asser- 
tion. As  a  matter  of  fact,  says  Mr.  Lucas,  the  English  in  the  ag- 
gregate are  as  musical  as  any  other  nation,  altho  "  I'uritanism,  fail- 
ing to  prohibit  the  organ  alto;',ethcr.  has  at  least  been  able  to  keep 
English  musical  thought  frora  straying  very  far  from  the  organ- 
loft."  In  proof  of  the 
activity  of  musical  in- 
terests in  London,  Mr. 
Lucas  marshals  the  fol- 
lowing facts:  The  Sun- 
day League  Society, 
which  aims  to  develop 
a  musical  taste  in  the 
.Sunday  idlers  who  have 
little  chance  of  hearing 
music  during  the  week, 
gave,  during  the  past 
year,  a  total  of  381  con- 
certs, mostly  oratorio 
performances.  In  the 
various  districts  of  Lon- 
don there  are  at  least 
33  local  but  important 
I'hilharmonic  societies, 
or  clioral  unions,  which 
"not  only  develop  the 
aljiiity  of  the  amateur, 
but  bring  the  art  of  the 
great  metropolitan  solo- 
ists to  the  very  doors  of 
the  people."  Every  three  years,  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  the  Handel 
Festival,  in  which  5,000  performers  take  part.  "  affords  one  tiie  op- 
portunity of  hearing  the  most  massive  choral  effects."  The  London 
Choral  Union  gives  its  regular  concerts  in  the  Queen's  Hall :  and  the 
Royal  Albert  Hall  Choral  Society,  with  a  choir  and  orchestra  ot 
1,000  performers,  gives  an  annual  series  of  eight  concerts.  In  ad- 
dition, Mr,  Lucas  mentions  over  a  hundred  performances  of  grand 
opera  during  the  past  year,  as  well  as  the  productions  of  some  half- 
dozen  London  theaters  which  are  devoted  to  comic  operas  and 
musical  plays.  Continuing  his  evidence,  Mr.  Lucas  writes  (in  The 
North  American  Review,  May) : 

"The'  chamber  concerts,'  so-called,  including  string  quartets, 
violin,  piano,  and  other  solo  instrumental  recitals,  can  literally  be 
counted  by  hundreds.  The  most  important  quartet  in  London  at 
present  is  Johann  Kruse's — an  organization  which  gave  .some  forty 
concerts  last  season.  Not  long  ago  I  noticed  nine  piano  recitals 
announced  for  one  day.  It  would  be  almost  impossible  to  give 
the  exact  number  of  organ  recitals.  Baedeker  says  that  London 
has  1,400  churches,  and  it  is  ])robal)le  that  most,  if  not  all,  of  these 
places  of  worship  add  something  to  the  vast  total  of  the  musical 
influences  of  London. 
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MR.    nAVIU    I'.ISPHAM. 

He  claims  tliat  London  is  the  chief  music- 
center  of  the  world. 


"A  popular,  tho  not  very  elevating,  form  of  musical  entertain- 
ment is  the  ballad  concert.  These  concerts  are  organized  and 
financed  by  some  of  the  wealthier  publishers  of  cheap  sentimental 
.songs,  for  the  exploiting  of  their  wares  for  the  ubiquitous  musical 
trifler.  The  performances,  as  a  rule,  are  excellent,  for  tlie  best 
artists  are  engaged;  but  the  programs  are  of  the  flimsiest  nature. 
It  is  an  unfortunate  contest  between  commercialism  and  art,  in 
which  art,  as  usual,  is  worsted. 

"  Then  there  are  '  The  Magpies "  and  other  small  choirs  and  part- 
song  singers ;  and  antiquarian  societies  which  strive  to  resuscitate 
the  lute  and  virginal  and  perpetuate  the  tinkling  harpsichord. 

"  A  more  reassuring  feature  of  London's  musical  activity  is  tlie 
enormous  number  of  orchestral  concerts.  Mention  must  first  be 
made  of  the  venerable  Philharmonic  Society,  organized  in  the  year 
1813,  and  including  in  its  list  of  conductors  the  names  of  Cherubini, 
Spohr,  Weber,  Mendelssohn,  Wagner,  to  say  nothing  of  the  latter- 
day  celebrities.  Dr.  Frederic  Cowen  at  present  conducts  the 
Philharmonic  Society's  eight  annual  concerts,  Tho  of  recent  ori- 
gin, the  Queen's  Hall  Symphony  Orchestra,  so  ably  conducted  by 
Mr,  Henry  J,  Wood,  is  the  most  potent  factor  for  musical  good  in 
London  to-day.  This  magnificent  orchestra  gives  Symphony  con- 
certs on  Saturday  and  Sunday  afternoons  throughout  the  season. 
During  the  late  .summer  season,  the  season  when  Londoners  speak 
of  London  as  '  empty,'  the  Queen's  Hall  orchestra  gave  a  series  of 
promenade  concerts  nightly,  Sundays  excepted,  from  about  the 
middle  of  August  to  the  end  of  October — concerts  of  the  highest 
e.xcellence,  at  which  all  the  great  symphonies,  overtures,  suites, 
and  symphonic  poems  were  to  be  hear  for  the  ludicrously  low  price 
of  about  fourpence  a  concert,  by  subscription  for  a  season  ticket. 
Then  there  are  the  Richter  orchestral  concerts,  for  many  years 
held  in  St,  James's  Hall,  but  transferred  to  the  Queen's  Hall  since 
Dr.  Richter  took  up  his  residence  in  England  and  began  to  bring 
his  Manchester  orchestra  to  London,  Last  season  there  was  the 
Beethoven  festival,  conducted  by  Felix  Weingartner,  of  Berlin ; 
and  the  Strauss  festival,  for  which  the  Concertgebou  Orchestra, 
of  Amsterdam,  was  brought  to  London,  conducted,  for  the  greater 
part  of  the  festival,  by  Richard  Strauss  himself. 

"  The  famous  Manheim  Orchestra  recently  gave  a  series  of  splen- 
did concerts  in  St.  James's  Hall,  consisting  principally  of  works 
by  Brahms,  The  Parisian  orchestras  of  Lamoureux  and  Colonne 
are  familiar  friends  and  welcome  visitors  of  the  London  musical 
public.  During  the  past  few  years  there  is  hardly  a  conductor  of 
note  who  has  not  had  the  opportunity  of  wielding  the  baton  in  the 
British  metropolis," 

In  regard  to  the  open-air  concerts  in  London  Mr,  Lucas  is  un- 
able to  give  complete  statistics,  but  states  that  during  six  months  of 
last  year  the  London  County  Council  provided  1,250  band  concerts 
in  the  parks  and  open  spaces  under  its  control.  But  this  statement 
does  not  include  the  royal  parks — Hyde,  Regent,  and  St,  James 
— in  which  Mr,  Lucas  thinks  that  "  the  military  band  concerts  are 
certainly  not  proportionately  less  numerous," 


MAURICE   j6kaI,    THE   GREAT   MAGYAR 
,     ROMANCIST. 

TEN  years  ago,  when  Hungary  celebrated  with  conspicuous 
enthusiasm  the  fifteenth  anniversary  of  the  publication  of 
Maurice  Jokai's  first  novel,  we  realized  something  of  the  affection 
inspired  in  the  Magyar  heart  by  this  writer.  He  appears  to  have 
been  literally  the  darling  of  his  country.  But  extraordinary  as 
was  the  influence  of  his  work  and  his  personality  within  the  boun- 
daries of  Hungary,  it  seems  that  he  had  little  or  no  message  for 
the  world  at  large.  Such  at  least  is  the  consensus  of  critici.sm  in 
the  English  and  American  press,  following  the  announcement  ol" 
Jokai's  death  on  the  fourth  of  last  month.  His  career  and  person- 
ality, however,  present  points  of  remarkable  interest.  The  story 
of  his  life  reveals  him  as  a  patriot  ard  a  revolutionist,  a  soldier,  a 
member  of  parliament,  a  novelist,  poet,  historian,  and  journalist, 
and  incidentally  as  a  duelist,  a  painter,  a  sculptor,  and  a  carica- 
turist. Born  in  1S25,  Jdkai  died  at  the  age  of  .seventy-nine  with  an 
output  to  his  credit  of  no  fewer  than  two  hundred  and- fifty-one 
novels.  Many  of  the.se  novels  have  been  translated  into  every 
European  language,  yet  his  influence   beyond  his  own  country  has 
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been  but  slight.     On  this  point  a  writer  in  the  literary  supplement 
of  the  London  Times  says  :  _  i 

"He  was  for  a  long  period  the  only  Hungarian  writer  with  a 
European  reputation,  representing  the  literature  of  his  countrj'  be- 
fore the  world  in  the  same  full  sense  in  which  the  literature  of 
Flanders  used  to  be  represented  by  Henri  Conscience,  and  in 
which  the  literature  of  Provence  is  now  represented  by  '  Mistral.' 
That  fact,  far  more  than  any  intrinsic  merit  which  his  work  pos- 
sesses, constitutes  his  claim  to  notice.  As  a  rule,  a  writer  of 
world-wide  renown  has  sometliing  of  world-wide  interest  to  say. 
Zola  and  Victor  Hugo  had,  and  so  have  Count  Tolstoy  and  Dr. 
Ibsen.  Maurice  Jdkai  had  not:  and  no  parallel  can  profitably  be 
drawn  between  his  genius  and  position  and  theirs.  The  true  par- 
allel is  with  Henri  Conscience,  and  it  is  a  very  close  parallel  in- 
deed. They  were  both  novelists  of  the  second — or,  at  any  rate, 
not  of  the  first — rank.  They  were  both  stoiy  tellers  rather  than 
psychologists  or  critics  of  life.  They  were  both  intensely  '  na- 
tional,'concerned  with  national  movements,  and  indebted,  in  large 
measure,  to  their  patriotism  for  their  popularity  ;  Henri  Conscience 
being  honored  as  the  man  whose  literary  influence  did  much  to 
secure  the  official  recognition  of  the  Hemish  language  in  Belgium, 
and  Jokai  as  the  man  who,  first  as  a  revolutionist  and  subsequently 
as  a  politician,  had  withstood  the  Austrian  in  the  interest  of  the 
Magyar.  Both  of  them,  again,  were  too  prolific  to  be  profound ; 
both  of  them,  championing  a  nation  within  a  nation,  went  to  his- 
tory as  well  as  to  contemporary  life  for  the  lessons  of  tribal  patri- 
otism which  they  sought  to  teach;  both  of  them  lived  to  be  hailed 
as  the  '  Grand  Old  Man  "  of  their  respective  countries,  and  to  see 
great  public  demonstrations  organized  in  their  honor." 

It  is  not  easy,  this  writer  claims,  to  name  any  literary  artist  of 
■equal  eminence  who  was  a  man  of  action  to  the  same  extent.  He 
continues : 

"  Dumas's  antics  in  the  Revolution  of  1830,  Victor  Hugo's  per- 
formances at  the  time  of  the  co?{p  d'Hat,  and  Eugene  Sue's  at- 
tempts to  apply  as  a  legislator  the  socialistic  schemes  which  he 
had  improvised  as  a  feuilletonist  are  not  worthy  to  be  mentioned 
in  the  same  sentence  with  Jokai's  campaigns  in  the  rising  of  1848 
and  subsequent  political  activities.  No  man  ever  brought  to  the 
art  of  the  story-teller  a  mind  more  richly  stored  with  thrilling  ex- 
periences than  his.  One  hardly  passes  from  metaphor  to  sober 
fact  in  saying  that  he  married  his  wife  on  the  battle-field  with  the 
booming  of  the  cannon  for  the  music  of  his  wedding-march.  It  is 
actual  fact  that,  in  the  midst  of  his  honeymoon,  he  was  arrested 
and  sentenced  to  be  shot  as  a  rebel,  and  that  his  bride  pawned  her 
jewels  to  purchase  the  opportunity  of  his  escape.  Nor  did  his 
active  life  end  with  the  disastrous  failure  of  the  revolt.  He  be- 
came a  member  of  parliament,  and  endured  imprisonment  as  a  po- 
litical offender.  He  became  a  journalist — not  merely  a  contributor 
to  journals,  but  an  editor;  founding  the  Hungarian /"////r//,  and 
conducting  several  of  the  leading  Hungarian  dailies.  And  while 
he  was  doing  this  he  found  time  to  write  more  books  than  the  or- 
dinary man  can  find  time  to  write  even  if  he  has  no  parliamentary 
or  journalistic  duties  to  attend  to.  He  wrote  his  memoirs:  he 
wrote  a  history  of  Hungary;  he  wrote  the  Hungarian  part  of  the 
late  Crown  Prince  Rudolpli's  great  work  on  Austria-Hungary,  and 
he  also  wrote  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  novels— many  of  therii 
of  what  we  call,  or  used  to  call.  '  three-volume  length."  It  is  an 
output  rivaling  that  of  the  great  Dumas  himself;  and  we  have 
never  heard  it  suggested  that  he  adopted  Dumas's  plan  of  employ- 
ing '  gliosts.' 

"  It  stands  to  reason  that  work  of  the  very  highest  quality  could 
not  be  produced  in  such  conditions  of  headlong  haste.  Really 
great  thoughts  do  not  flow  from  any  pen  in  such  an  incessant 
stream.  Inspiration  needs  to  be  tempered  by  reflection,  and  emo- 
tion to  be  remembered  in  tranquillity.  That  a  man  who  worked 
so  hard  as  Jokai  should  have  found  any  time  for  emotion  is  already 
wonderful  enough  ;  that  he  can  also  have  found  time  for  tranquil- 
lity is  incredible.  But  his  impetuous  speed  may  have  suited  his 
genius,  tho  it  would  not  have  suited  the  genius  of  a  greater  artist 
or  a  deeper  thinker.  I;Iis  methods,  tho  not  absolutely  the  best, 
may  have  been  the  best  relatively  to  the  public  which  he  addressed 
for  he  had  no  intention  of  writing  for  the  world.  He  only  meant 
to  write  for  Hungary,  and  the  Hungarians  are  a  people  still  in  their 
intellectual  youth,  if  not  in  their  intellectual  childhood.  They  are 
not  prepared  to  recerve  philosophy,  but  they  like  to  listen  to  stories 


— especially  to  stories  about  themselves,  appealing  to  their  national 
pride.  Maurice  Jdkai  gave  them  such  stories  in  abundance — ad- 
mirable stories  of  their  kind,  quite  good  enough  to  appeal  to  the 
large  public  of  all  countries  which  knows  a  good  story  when  it  sees 
it,  and  does  not  care  whether  it  illustrates  a  point  of  view  of  more 
than  local  significance  or  helps  to  interpret  anv  of  the  mysteries  of 
life." 

A  higher  estimate  is  put  upon  Jdkai's  art  by  Mr.  R.  Nisbet 
Bain,  a  writer  in  The  AihenceuDt^  who  maintains  that  a  large  por- 
tion of  his  astounding 
literary  output  —  which 
c  o  n  s  is  t  e  d  of  plays, 
poe:ns.  essays,  and  a 
history  of  Hungary,  in 
addition  to  the  novels — 
is  of  permanent  literary 
value.  He  says  fur- 
ther : 

"Jokai  was  the  most 
romantic  of  the  roman- 
tics, and  the  eccentric- 
ities, artificialities,  and 
exaggerations  of  the  ro- 
mantic school  abound 
in  his  novels,  and  to  a 
lesser  extent  in  his  tales. 
But  he  was  also  a  great 
humorist,  a  still  greater 
poet,  a  perfect  master 
0^  style,  and  a  consum- 
mate stor>--teller.  In 
some  respects  he  re- 
minds one  of  the  elder 
Dumas,  in  others  he  is 
close  akin  to  Dickens; 
in  others,  again,  we  de- 
tect   the     influence    of 

Hugo  and  George  Sand.  But  all  these  resemblances  are,  after  all, 
slight  and  superficial.  The  great  Magyar  romancer  really  owed 
very  little  to  any  of  his  contemporaries,  and  drew  his  inspiration 
mainly  from  his  own  inexhaustible  resources." 

Among  Jokai's  books  which  have  been  translated  into  English 
are  "  Black  Diamonds,"  "  An  Hungarian  Nabob,"  "  The  Green 
Book."  "  The  Nameless  Castle,"  and  "  The  Carpathian  Sultan." 
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THE  LATE  MAURICE  j6kaI, 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  example  of  the  man 
of  literature  who  is  also  the  man  of  action.  Dur- 
ing a  life  of  crowded  activities  he  wrote  some 
250  novels. 


SAINTE-BEUVE   AND    MODERN   CRITICISIVI. 

'  I  ""HE  most  ambitious  effort  yet  made  toward  an  estimate  of  the 
-'-  literary  conditions  of  the  nineteenth  century  is  the  work  of 
George  Brandes,  appearinr  under  the  general  title,  "  Main  Cur- 
rents in  Nineteenth-Century-  Literature."  In  the  fifth  and  latest 
volume  of  the  series,  which  bears  the  sub-title  "The  Romantic 
School  of  France."  the  place  of  Sainte-Beuve  as  the  reformer  of 
criticism  and  the  founder  of  a  new  critical  method  is  considered. 
It  was  through  the  work  of  the  great  French  critic,  Herr  Brandes 
points  out.  that  the  "  history-  of  literature,  which  used  to  be  a  kind 
of  secondary,  inferior  branch  of  the  science  of  historj-,  has  become 
the  guide  of  history  proper  .  .  .  for  the  literature  of  nations  is  the 
most  attractive  and  most  instructive  material  with  which  history 
has  to  deal."  Furthermore,  the  art  of  the  critic,  as  practised  by 
Sainte-Beuve.  hand-in-hand  with  the  art  of  poetn,-.  took  on  a  syn- 
thetic character  in  response  to  the  intellectual  movement  of  the 
time,  which  was  a  "gradual  conquest  by  science  of  the  whole  do- 
main of  modem  intellectual  life."  Upon  the  subject  of  this  trans- 
formation Herr  Brandes  writes: 

"  At  the  beginning  of  the  centurj-  imagination  was  considered  the 
essential  quality  in  poetr>'.  It  was  his  capacity  of  invention  which 
made  the  poet  a  poet ;  he  was  not  tied  down  to  nature  and  reality, 
but  was  as  mucli  at  home  in  the  supernatural  as  in  the  actual 
world.      In  the  generation  of   1S30  such  authors  as  Nodier  and 
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Alexandre  Dumas  express  this  view  of  the  matter  each  in  his  own 
way.  But  as  romanticism  by  degrees  developed  into  realism,  cre- 
ative literature  by  degrees  gave  up  its  fantastic  excursions  into 
space.  It  exerted  itself  even  more  to  understand  than  to  invent, 
and  this  produced  a  close  connection  with  criticism.  Fiction  be- 
came psychological.  The  point  of  departure  of  the  novelist  and 
of  the  critic  in  their  respective  descriptions  is  now  the  same — 
namely,  the  spiritual  history  of  a  period.  In  it  the  real  or  invented 
characters  appear  to  us ;  the  novelist's  aim  is  to  represent  and  in- 
terpret the  actions  of  a  human  being,  the  critic's  to  represent  and 
interpret  a  work  in  such  a  manner  that  the  reader  may  see  both 
the  actions  and  the  work  to  be  results  produced  with  real  or  appar- 
ent inevitability,  when  certain  inward  qualities  or  tendencies  are 
acted  upon  by  suggestions  from  without.  The  only  fundamental 
difference  is  that  the  creative  author 
makes  the  speech  and  the  actions  of 
his  characters,  who.  fictitious  tho 
they  are,  are  generally  drawn  from 
life,  the  probable  consequences  of 
given  circumstances;  whereas  the 
critic's  imagination,  fettered  byfacts, 
necessarily  restricts  itself  to  the  rep- 
resentation of  the  psychical  condi- 
tion whicli  led  to  or  influenced  the 
utterances  and  actions  he  describes. 
The  novelist  deduces  a  man's  prob- 
able actions  from  what  he  has  ob- 
served of  his  character.  The  critic 
deduces  a  man's  character  from  his 
work." 


As  to  some  of  the  particular  re- 
forms wrought  by  Sainte-Beuve  in 
the  art  of  criticism,  the  following 
statement  is  given : 

"  In  the  first  place,  he  put  solid 
ground  beneath  its  feet,  gave  it  the 
firm  foothold  of  history  and  science. 
The  old,  so-called  philosophic  criti- 
cism treated  the  literary  document 
as  if  it  had  fallen  from  the  clouds, 
judged  it  without  taking  its  author 
into  account  at  all,  and  placed  it 
under  some  particular  heading  in  a 
historical  or  esthetic  chart.  Sainte- 
Beuve  found  the  author  in  his  work. 
Behind  the  paper  he  discovered  the 
man.  He  taught  his  own  generation 
and  the  generations  to  come  that 
no  book,  no  document  of  the  past, 

can  be  understood  before  we  have  gained  an  understanding  of  the 
psychical  conditions  which  produced    it,  and  formed  an   idea  of 
the  personality  of  the  man  who  wrote  it.     Not  until  then  does  the 
document  live.     Not  until  then  does  a  soul  animate  history.     Not 
until  then  does  the  work  of  art  become  transparently  intelligible." 

The  peculiar  and  individual  endowment  of  Sainte-Beuve  was  a 
thirst  for  knowledge  different  from  that  possessed  by  others  and 
denominated  by  Brandes  as  "scientific  inquisitiveness."  This  is 
not  strongly  perceptible  in  liis  early  work  when  he  indulged  in  un- 
limited praise  of  his  contemporaries,  the  early  romanticists.  In 
those  times  he  stood  too  near  to  his  contemporaries;  but  it  was 
not  long  before  he  began  to  divine  the  difference  between  books 
and  life  and  was  less  apt  than  others  to  accept  the  author's  own 
account  of  himself, — the  image  of  him.self  which  lie  desired,  by 
means  of  his  book,  to  imprint  on  his  reader's  minds.  "  And  it  was 
the  unconscious  instinct  of  investigation,  the  keen  interest  of  the 
born  p.sychologist,  the  longing  to  see  for  himself  and  close  at  hand, 
the  inclination  to  pass  by  all  that  was  official  and  conventional  and 
make  straight  for  the  truth  that  is  concealed,  the  small  facts  which 
explain,  that  led  him  to  seek  personal  acquaintance;  tho  he  him- 
self believed  that  it  was  his  enthusiasm  for  ideas  which  attracted 
him  irresistibly  to  their  originators." 

The  definition  of  the  scientific  critic  is  admirably  given  in  the 
fo  lowing  words,  which  analyze  the  relation  taken  up  by  .Sainte- 


SAINTE-BEUVE. 

Criticism,  which  had  hitherto  been  a  disintegrating,  separating  proc- 
ess, became  in  his  hands  an  organizing,  constructive  process." 


Beuve  toward  his  author  during  the  period  when  his  critical  faculty 
had  reached  its  position  of  personal  detachment.  It  is  at  this  time 
that  he  finds  the  golden  mean  between  praise  and  blame.  To 
quote  : 

"  He  does  not  admire  everything  and  attribute  everything  to  no- 
ble motives;  but  neither  does  he  search  for  base  ones.  Heneither 
praises  nor  depreciates  human  nature.  He  understands  it.  And 
intercourse  with  men  and  women  of  everj'  description,  constant 
critical  observation,  French  delicacy  of  perception,  and  a  Parisian 
training  have  given  him  an  extraordinary  power  of  discernment. 
At  his  best  the  many-sidedness  of  his  mind  actually  reminds  us  of 
Goethe.  We  are  at  times  tempted  to  call  him 'wise';  and  few, 
indeed,  are  the  critics  who  tempt  us  to  apply  this  adjective  to 

them.  He  very  seldom  allows  him- 
self to  be  confused  or  influenced  by 
the  popular  sentiment  connected  with 
a  name,  no  matter  whether  it  is  lofty, 
or  pathetic,  or  depreciatory.  He  in- 
quires into  the  pedigree  of  his  author, 
his  constitution  and  health,  his  eco- 
nomic position  ;  he  snaps  up  some 
involuntary  confession  he  has  made, 
and  shows  that  it  is  supported  by 
other  utterances,  and  that  it  throws 
light  on  and  explains  the  actions  of 
the  man.  He  describes  him  in  his 
bright  and  noble  moments;  he  sur- 
prises him  in  ddshabillej  with  his 
marvelous  capacity  for  '  finding  a 
needle  in  a  haystack,'  he  discovers 
what  the  dead  man  concealed  in  the 
inmost  recesses  of  his  heart.  With 
the  judicial  calm  of  the  scientific  in- 
vestigator, he  enumerates  his  ten- 
dencies toward  good  and  his  tenden- 
cies toward  evil,  and  weighs  them  in 
the  balance.  And  by  such  means  he 
produces  a  trustworthy  portrait." 

Tho  Sainte-Beuve  saw  with  the 
acuteness  of  an  astute  detective,  he 
reported,  for  the  most  part,  with  the 
wise  discretion  of  the  highest  of  that 
order.  He  generally  contented  him- 
self with  showing  ihat  he  divined  or 
knew  much  on  which  he  did  not 
choose  to  dwell.  As  the  scientific 
habit  grew  upon  him,  however,  he 
l)ecame  bolder  in  his  psychological  analyses,  and  in  a  letter  writ- 
ten in  1S63  he  thus  defends  his  right  to  be  so  : 

"  Art— and  especially  a  purely  intellectual  art  like  that  of  criti- 
cism—is an  instrument  which  is  difficult  to  handle,  and  its  worth  is 
dependent  upon  the  worth  of  the  artist.  Granted  this,  is  it  not  ab- 
solutely necessary  to  have  done  with  that  foolish  conventionality, 
that  cant,  which  compels  us  to  judge  an  author  not  only  by  his  in- 
tentions, but  also  by  his  pretensions  ?  .  .  .  Are  men  of  letters,  his- 
torians, and  moralists  merely  actors  whom  we  have  no  right  to 
study  except  in  the  roles  which  they  have  chosen  and  defined  for 
themselves.''  Are  we  only  permitted  to  see  them  on  the  stage  ?  Cr 
is  it  allowable,  when  our  knowledge  is  sufficient,  boldly  and  yet 
gently  to  insert  the  scalpel  and  show  the  weak  points  of  the  armor, 
the  faulty  joints  between  the  talent  and  the  soul ;  allowable  to  praise 
the  talent  while  indicating  the  defects  in  the  soul  which  actually 
affect  the  talent  and  any  permanent  influence  it  may  exercise  ?  Will 
literature  lose  by  such  a  proceeding?  It  is  possible  that  it  may; 
but  the  science  of  psychology  will  gain." 

Says   Herr  Brandes:   "His  criticism  produces  an  organism,  a 

life,  as  poetry  does It  does  not  breakup  the  human  soul 

into  its  component  parts,  so  that  we  only  gain  an  understanding  of 
it  as  a  piece  of  dead  mechanism,  without  having  any  idea  what  it  is 
like  when  it  is  in  movement.  No,  he  shows  us  the  machine  at 
work.  We  see  the  fire  that  drives  it  and  hear  the  noise  it  makes 
while  we  are  learning  the  secrets  of  its  construction." 
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SCIENCE    AND    INVENTION, 


THE   MIND   OF   A    MONKEY. 

INTERESTING  additions  to  our  stock  of  facts  in  animal  psy- 
chology are  made  by  the  recent  experiments  of  Kinnaman  on 
monkeys.  These  are  described  and  analyzed  in  the  Revue  Scieii- 
Jijique  (Paris,  l\Iay  14)  by  Messrs.  N.  Vaschide  and  P.  Rousseau. 
Like  most  recent  writers  on  the  subject,  these  investigators  will 
■not  admit  that  animals  reason  :  but  tliey  show  clearly  that  the  acts 
•of  a  monkey  exhibit  features  that  remind  one  of  the  intelligent 
movements  of  a  human  being.  Evidently  much  depends  on  one's 
■definition  of  intellect,  and  thos&who  maintain  that  "  reason  "  is  not 
too  strong  a  word  to  apply  to  some  of  the  mental  processes  of  an 
animal  will  find  much  in  these  experiments  to  confirm  them  in  this 
attitude.  In  his  attempts  to  see  whether  monkeys  could  distin- 
guish sizes,  forms,  and  colors,  the  experimenter  placed  food  in 
boxes  or  other  receptacles  that  differed  only  in  size.  form,  or  color 
from  other  receptacles  containing  no  food.  In  many  cases  the 
animals  were  able,  after  a  number  of  trials,  to  select  the  vessel 
containing  the  food  merely  from  its  form,  size,  or  color.  These 
experiments  are  compared  by  the  authors  with  corresponding  ex- 
periments made  some  time  ago  on  dogs.  cats,  and  other  animals 
by  Dr.  Thorndike.     They  write  : 

"  Regarding  the  researches  made  on  association,  the  author 
agrees  with  Thorndike's  thesis  :  He  has  proved  no  fact  that  neces- 
sitates for  its  interpretation  an  appeal  to  the  existence  of  reason; 
he  accepts  the  law  already  laid  down  by  Thorndike  in  his  investi- 
gations of  hens,  dogs,  and  cats,  that  progress  consists  in  a  gradual 
elimination  of  useless  and  unlucky  movements  and  the  reinforce- 
ments of  movements  that  lead  to  success.  He  shows  also  that 
even  a  well-established  association  is  susceptible  of  being  dis- 
turbed. As  to  phenomena  of  imitation,  they  are  limited  to  the  fe- 
male. Perhaps  this  may  be  only  the  result  of  chance.  It  would 
seem  that  experiments  should  be  repeated  on  this  point  witli  more 
numerous  subjects. 

"  Regarding  the  studies  made  of  the  perception  and  recognition 
of  forms,  sizes,  and  colors,  it  would  seem  that  we  must  grant  to 
monkeys  at  least  the  discernment  of  forms  and  sizes;  but  in  rela- 
tion to  the  latter  the  reason  for  it  remains  to  be  explained  .  .  .  we 
must  determine  the  mathematical  relation  that  causes  certain  di- 
mensions to  attract  the  monkey's  attention  rather  than  others. 

"  The  series  of  experiments  whose  conclusions  are  most  incon- 
testable are  those  relating  to  colors.  The  following  points  seem 
to  be  established : 

"  I.  Monkeys  perceive  colors.  2.  Two  grays  that  differ  in  clear- 
ness are  distinguished  less  easily  than  two  colors  presenting  an 
equal  difference  in  clearness.  3.  That  the  difference  of  clearness 
between  two  grays  may  be  perceived,  they  must  contain  at  least 
nine  percent,  of  white.  4.  Monkeys  are  capable  of  distinguishing 
colors  placed  on  gray  whose  degree  of  clearness  is  the  same.  5. 
The  male  seems  to  prefer  bright  colors 

"Two  facts  seem  to  merit  particular  attention:  The  first  .  .  . 
consists,  on  the  part  of  the  animal,  of  substitution,  for  a  system  of 
movements  that  does  not  attain  the  end  sought  for.  of  a  different 
system.  Thus,  when  the  monkey  could  not  open  a  fastening  with 
his  hands,  he  tried  to  do  it  with  his  teeth.  This  trait  .  .  .  evi- 
dently reminds  us  of  human  movements  directed  by  an  idea,  and 
we  may  consider  it  as  indicating  '  a  psychologic  life  superior  to 
that  of  animals  incapable  of  this  substitution."  Dr.  Thorndike 
noted  in  hens,  cats,  and  dogs  an  analogous  succession  of  different 
motions;  but  there  was  this  essential  difference,  that  the  succes- 
sion of  these  acts  indicated  only  the  discontent,  rage,  and  power- 
lessness  of  the  animal  shut  up  in  the  cage.  Each  of  the  acts  was 
not  applied  systematically  to  a  single  mode  of  fastening.  On  the 
contrar\-,  the  persistence  of  the  monkey  should  be  noted.  Doubt- 
less we  can  not  consider  it  the  effect  of  an  act  of  reasoning  will, 
but  the.  novelty  of  the  attitude  allows  us  to  consider  it  as  a  step 
toward  the  coordination,  systemization.  and  finality  that  character- 
ize human  acts. 

"  The  second  fact  relates  to  the  attitude  of  the  subjects  when  it 
was  necessary  to  follow  a  rigorous  and  definite  order  in  opening 
-.successively   the    different    fastenings  of    the   box.  ...  At  the 


eighty  sixth  trial  one  of  the  monkeys  reached  the  following  suc- 
cession ■  2.  I.  2,  4.  3.  4.  or  only  two  errors  in  a  series  of  acts  of 
some  difficulty.  The  considerable  progress  made  indicates  the 
existence  of  a  memon-  already  strongly  organized.  This  is  the 
criterion  that,  taking  the.se  investigations,  as  a  whole,  seems  to  us 
to  defiYiitely  characterize  the  monkey's  psychologic  life.  The  per- 
sistence of  precise  and  organized  recollections  pre.sents  itself  as 
the  index  of  a  psychologic  consciousness  that  is  already  of  a  supe- 
rior quality." —  Translation  made  fori  n^  Literary  Digest. 


A    MULE   AND    ITS   OFFSPRING. 

'T  ^HE  offspring  of  two  different  species,  when  such  offsprmg  is 
^  possible,  is  usually  sterile.  It  is  this  fact  which  renders  a 
general  mixture  of  species  impossible,  and  it  was  relied  upon  by 
the  early  opponents  of  Darwin  to  show  the  falsity  of  his  theor>'  of 
the  origin  of  species.  Since  a  species  must  always  remain  sepa- 
rate, they  argued,  it  must  have  been  separate  in  the  past,  and  each 
species  must  have  descended  from  a  separate  pair  of  created  an- 


EGVPTI.AN    MULE   -AND   ITS  YOUNG. 

cestors.  One  of  our  most  familiar  hybrids,  the  mule,  usually  fol- 
lows ihe  law  of  species  with  great  rigidity.  Much  interest,  there- 
fore, attaches  to  Uie  news  that  an  Egyptian  mule  has  recently 
given  birth  to  a  foal.  Even  here,  however,  the  father  was  not 
another  mule,  but  a  donkey.  Whether  the  new  hybrid  will  be  the 
progenitor  of  a  species  remains  to  be  seen.  Probably  the  law  of 
sterility,  tho  suspended  for  one  generation,  will  appear  in  the  next 
and  preclude  such  an  interesting  result.  The  following  para- 
graphs are  translated  from  a  brief  article  contributed  to  La  Nature 
(Paris)  by  M.  Paviot,  a  French  engineer  at  Fachen,  Upper  Egypt : 

"  Egypt  is  the  country-  of  wonders  and  prodigies.  Nature  there 
is  not  content  with  astonishing  fertility  of  soil.  She  also  con- 
founds us  with  the  fecundity  of  the  native  races — both  vegetable 
and  animal.  Apropos  of  this,  we  have  a  case  of  a  mule  that  has 
given  birth  to  a  colt — an  instance  that  is  unique,  or.  at  any  rate, 
exceedingly  rare. 

"  In  a  little  village  of  Upper  Egypt  a  mule  of  good  form  and  dis- 
tinguished bearing — almost  an  aristocratic  mule — brought  an  off- 
spring into  the  world  about  nine  months  ago.  The  event  caused 
some  stir 

"  The  pedigree  of  the  mule  is  unknown  .  .  .  but  she  is  remark- 
able for  a  fine  head  and  large  body  that  distinguish  her  from  other 
mules  of  the  vicinity.  She  must  be  about  five  years  old.  The 
father  of  tlie  new  arrival  was  an  ordinary  donkey. 

"  The  little  '  three-quarters '  is  a  donkey  in  its  head  and  shoul- 
ders and  a  mule  in  the  crupper  and  hind-legs.  The  fore-parts  are 
covered  with  the  black  hair  of  a  donkey,  and  its  belly  and  legs 
with  a  mule's  long  reddish  hair.  Its  tail  is  long  and  resembles 
that  of  a  colt.  In  three  months  it  will  be  taught  to  bear  burdens 
if  fate  does  not  prepare  some  other  destiny  for  it.  In  any  case  the 
animal  is  doing  well  and  growing  wonderfully. 

"  If  the  line  of  descent  continues,  what  will  the  naturalists  say.? 
Will  there  arise  a  new  species?  This  is  hardly  probable,  altho 
they  think  in  Egypt  that  it  may  take  place.     There  are  precedents, 
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but  in  general  at  the  second  or  third  generation  sterility  appears 
and  all  hope  is  deceived.  The  laws  of  the  derivation  of  species 
remain  victorious.  The  case  that  we  have  reported  is  none  the 
less  interesting,  however,  since  it  enables  us  to  check  once  more 
our  preconceived  notions  on  the  subject." — Translation  made  for 
The  Literary  Digest. 


STRAIGHTENING   THE    BENT   SHAFT   OF   A 
BATTLE-SHIP. 

THE. recent  collision  between  the  battle-ships  Illinois  and  Mis- 
souri bent  the  latter's  propeller-shaft,  and  this  has  just  bee''' 
straightened  out  at  the  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard  by  what  is  regarded 
by  machinists  as  a  particularly  neat  piece  of  work.  Says  The 
American  Machinist  (June  2)  under  the  heading,  "  A  Great  Feat 
in  Shaft-straightening  "  : 

"It  seems  that  in  maneuvering,  the  Missouri's  stem  fouled  the 
port-propeller  of  the  Illinois,  tearing  away  the  upper  strut,  dam- 
aging the  blades  of  the  propeller,  and  bending  the  shaft  near  where 
the  taper  seat  for  the  propeller  begins.  The  propeller,  having  lost 
the  support  of  the  upper  strut,  sagged  apparently  about  twelve 
inches.  The  department  in  Washington  was  of  the  opinion  that 
the  straightening  operation,  if  possible  at  all,  could  not  be  done 
outside  of  the  great  steel-mills,  and  as  a  precautionary  measure 
got  bids  for  a  new  shaft.  Captain  vSmith,  however  [chief  of  the 
Engineering  Department  at  the  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard],  did  not 
agree  with  the  department,  and  stated  that  if  it  could  be  straight- 
ened at  all  he  could  do  it,  and  in  any  case  it  would  be  well  for  the 
department  to  know  what  could  or  could  not  be  done  at  the  Brook- 
lyn navy-yard. 

"  The  shaft  is  53  feet  long,  16  inches  in  diameter,  with  a  9-inch 
hole  reaching  the  entire  length  of  the  straight  part,  the  hole  in 
taper  part  being  reduced  to  4  inches.  After  considerable  trouble 
(caused  by  the  flange  which  had  to  be  removed)  the  shaft  was  taken 
out  and  brought  to  the  shops..  Two  lengths  of  the  bronze  casing 
were  removed  by  planing  a  groove  on  one  side.  .  .  .  These  two 
lengths  of  casing  were  immediately  over  the  bent  portion  of  the 
shaft.  On  placing  the  shaft  in  the  steady-rests  in  the  lathe  it  was 
found  to  be  y/z  inches  out  of  true.  A  sheet-iron  furnace  was  im- 
provised, and  with  charcoal  as  fuel  the  shaft  was  heated  to  a  mod- 


erate red  heat.  This  took  several  hours,  and  when  ready  the  shaft 
was  put  into  a  Watson-Stillman  press  and  subjected  to  pressure  to 
take  the  kink  out;  it  was  then  allowed  to  cool  over  night  (it  takes 
special  legislation  to  work  overtime  at  the  navy-yard),  and  on 
being  put  in  the  lathe  ne.xt  morning  was  found  to  be  only  about 
one-half  an  inch  out  of  straight. 

"  While  in  position  in  the  lathe  it  occurred  to  Captain  Smith 
that  it  would  be  less  trouble  to  apply  the  heat  without  removal 
from  the  lathe,  so  the  boilermaker  made  the  sheet-iron  furnace  in 
halves,  which  is  seen  in  position  in  the  illustration.  The  heat  for 
this  was  obtained  from  a  Buckeye  oil-furnace,  four  jets  of  flame 
playing  on  either  side  of  the  shaft  within  the  iron  box. 

"  A  rather  interesting  thing  about  this  iron  box  is  that  the  boiler- 
makers  asserted  that  it  would  be  burnt  out  before  the  job  was  com- 
pleted, owing  to  the  fact  that  it  was  not  lined  with  a  non-conductor 
of  heat ;  this  was,  however,  not  the  ca.se,  the  box  being  in  good 
condition  when  the  job  was  completed. 

"The  Watson-Stillman  i3c-ton  press  is  shown  resting  on  the 
lathe  bed  and  supporting  the  center  of  the  shaft  upon  two  gray- 
iron  bearing  blocks;  the  extreme  end  of  the  taper  end  of  the  shaft 
may  be  seen  resting  upon  blocking  on  the  lathe  bed  to  the  right  of 
illustration.  As  soon  as  the  desired  heat  was  obtained,  the  oil- 
furnace  and  sheet-iron  box  were  removed  (in  less  than  two  minutes), 
the  electric  traveling-crane  picked  up  the  part  of  shaft  supported 
by  tiie  Watson-Stillman  press,  the  press  was  moved  forward,  a 
semicircular  piece  of  metal  placed  on  top  of  the  shaft  for  the  press 
ram  to  bear  upon,  and  the  pressiu'e  applied.  Altho  the  rated  power 
of  the  press  used  is  130  tons,  the  makers  assured  Captain  Smith  a 
pressure  of  175  tons  would  not  injure  it.  An  ultimate  pressure  of 
160  tons  was  put  on  the  shaft,  and  by  successive  heating  and  bend- 
ing tiie  .shaft  was  brought  within  3'^  inch  of  straight,  which  is  a.s 
near  as  any  one  could  desire." 


HIGH-POWER    WIRE-WOUND   GUNS. 

CANNON  wound  with  wire  are  something  of  a  novelty  in  this-, 
country,  altho  they  have  been  brought  to  great  perfection 
abroad.  One  of  these  pieces,  however,  now  building  under  the 
plans  of  the  Board  of  Ordnance  of  the  United  States  Army,  and 
shortly  to  be  tested  at  Sandy  Hook,  will,  it  is  expected,  be  the 
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TD'Ost  powerful  weapon  of  its  size 
and  weight  in  existence.  The  Sci- 
entific American  prints  a  discussion 
of  wire -wound  guns  in  general,  and 
a  description  of  tliis  one  in  partic- 
ular, fi'om  which  we  quote  the  fol- 
lowing paragraphs : 

"  If  a  person  who  was  quite  unac- 
quainted with  modern  gun-construc- 
tion were  to  Avatch  the  tedious  and 
■costly  process  of  building  up  a  mod- 
era  high-power  gun.  he  would  natur- 
ally ask  why  it  is  not  forged  out  of 
one  «olid  piece.  The  gunniaker,  in 
explaining  to  the  inquiring  layman 
why  guns  must  be  built  up  piece- 
meal, would  point  out  that,  in  for- 
ging masses  of  metal  of  the  size  that 
would  be  required,  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  detect  any  hidden  de- 
fects, and  that,  steel  being  a  highly 
■elastic  material,  it  is  necessary  that 
in  the  finished  gun.  if  the  whole  mass 
■of  the  gun  is  to  be  available  in  re- 
sisting the  bursting  effects  of  the 
powder,  the  metal  be  hrouglit  into  a 
certain  condition  of  initial  strain. 
He  woTald  tell  hmi  that  in  a  12-inch 
gun,  for  instance,  where  there  may 
be  a  foot   or  more   of   solid   metal 

surrounding  the  bore,  the  pressure  of  the  powder  gases  would 
stretch  the  metal  at  .the  bore  of  the  gun  to  the  rupture  point  be- 
fore the  outer  layers  of  metal  were  able  to  add  their  full  re- 
sistance to  that  of  the  inner  layers;  that  the  bore  of  the  gun 
would  be  cracked,  and  that  the  crack  would  eventually  extend 
from  bore  to  circumference.  He  would  explain  to  him  how  Rod- 
man, an  army  oiKcer  at  the  time  of  our  Civil  War,  very  cleverly 
met  tlie  ditficulty  in  cast-iron  guns  by  nmning  a  stream  of  cold 
Avater  through  the  bore  of  the  gun  when  it  was  being  cast,  chilling 
and  contracting  the  metal  at  the  bore,  with  the  result  that  as  the 
body  of  the  metal  throughout  the  gun  cooled  from  bore  to  circum- 
ference it  contracted  and  gripped  the  bore,  throwing  the  latter  into 
a  state  of  compression,  and  placing  the  rest  of  the  metal  of  the  gun 
in  a  state  of  initial  tension.  The  effect  of  this  was  that  when  the 
gun  was  fired  the  pressure  of  the  powder  gases  was  felt  through- 
out the  whole  section  of  the  gun  from  bore  to  circumference  and 
ever)'  part  of  the  metal  did  its  share  of  duty. 

"  He  would  then  explain  to  him  that  as  the  manufacture  of  steel 
developed,  the  superiority  of  this  metal  to  cast-iron  for  gun  manu- 
facture became  evident,  and  the  Rodman  principle  of  gun-construc- 
tion was  applied  by  first  making  a  steel  tube  containing  the  bore 


A.  Trunnion  jacket.    B.  Wire.    C.  Segmental  tube.    D.  Liner. 

CROSS-SECTION    THROUGH  THE  GUN    AT   THE    POWDER   CHAMBER. 
Courtesy  of  The  Scient'/ic  American. 


WINDING  THE  WIRE   Ul'ON    THE  GUN,   UNDER  A   TENSION   OF   2.500   POUNDS    PER    WIRE. 

Courtesy  of  The  Scientific  A  merican. 


of  the  gun,  and  then  shrinking  on  successive  hoops  of  steel  which, 
as  they  cooled,  threw  the  inner  tube  into  a  state  of  compression, 
and  were  themselves  left  in  a  state  of  tension.  He  would  exi)!aiii 
to  him  further  that  in  addition  to  the  higher  resisting  qualities  of 
steel  over  cast-iron,  the  former  metal,  having  the  advantage  of 
being  built  up  in  hoops  which  are  forged  on  a  mandrel,  the  metal 
of  the  hoops  can  be  subjected  to  more  thorough  working  and  in- 
spection, with  a  view  to  improving  the  quality  of  the  steel  and 
eliminating  all  defects.  The  gun  manufacturer  would  then  pro- 
ceed to  explain  to  our  supposititious  layman  that  the  system  of 
building  up  guns  by  winding  steel  wire  upon  an  inner  tube  was  a 
further  step  in  the  direction  of  securing  thorough  inspection  of  tiie 
steel,  and  of  placing  the  finished  gun  under  conditions  of  initial 
compression  and  tension  which  would  be  accurately  known  to  the 
maker. 

"Altho  the  wire-wound  gun  is  but  little  known  in  the  United 
.States,  the  gun  built  by  Captain  Crozier  and  the  various  Brown 
wire  guns  which  have  been  built  and  tested  by  the  army  being  the 
only  guns  of  the  wire  type  that  have  been  built  in  this  country,  the 
wire-wound  system  has  been  adopted  by  the  English  navy  and  is 
the  standaid  type  that  is  built  by  the  two  great  gun-making  firms 
of  Armstrong  and  'XMckers-Maxim  in  England.  All  the  large  guns 
of  the  latest  English  war-ships  are  wire  guns,  as  are  the  weapons 
which  are  doing  such  good  ser\'ice  in  the  Japanese  navy  during  the 
present  war  in  the  Far  East.  The  system  has,  therefore,  long  ago 
passed  beyond  the  experimental  stage.  The  difference  between 
the  wire  gun  herewith  described  and  the  English  and  Japanese 
guns  is  that  in  the  former  the.  fundamental  principles  upon  which 
wire  guns  are  constructed  have  been  carried  farther  along  their 
logical  lines  of  development,  with  ballistic  resultsthat  are  propor- 
tionately superior." 

The  new  gun,  the  writer  goes  on  to  explain,  is  built  on  a  founda- 
tion consisting  of  a  forged  steel  tube  with  an  elastic  limit  of  60,000 
pounds,  covered  with  a  so-called  "  segmental  tube  "  consisting  of  a 
series  of  sheets  of  rolled  steel.  On  this  the  wire,  one-seventh  of 
an  inch  in  diameter,  is  wound  under  a  tension  of  2.500  pounds,  the 
thickness  varying  from  seven  layers  at  the  breech  to  21  [3  inches] 
over  the  powder-chamber.  A  trunnion-jacket,  extending  from  the 
breech  about  tAvelve  feet  forward,  is  then  shrunk  on  over  the  wire. 
An  investigation  of  the  strength  of  this  form  of  gun  by  Profes.sor 
Denton,  of  .Stevens's  Institute,  Hoboken,  has  brought  out  the  fol- 
lowing facts,  among  others : 

"  The  distribution  of  the  wire  windings  secured  a  practically 
uniform  compressive  resistance  in  the  lining  tube  throughout  its 
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lengtli,  and  without  exceeding  about  ninety  per  cent,  of  the  elastic 
strength  of  the  tightest  wire.  The  lining  of  the  tube  was  probably 
compressed  so  that  under  50,000  pounds  per  square  inch  of  powder 
pressure  it  was  not  required  to  exert  a  tensile  resistance.  In  other 
words,  the  principles  of  the  wire  gun  had  by  this  system  developed 
to  such  a  high  point  that  when  this  gun  is  hred  at  Sandy  Hook  in 
the  last  few  rounds,  with  a  maximum  powder  piessure  of  50,000 
pounds  to  the  square  inch,  and  a  corresponding  muzzle  velocity  of 
about  3,900  feet  per  second,  the  lining  tube  will  still  be  under  some 
of  the  initial  compression  which  was  given  to  it  when  the  wire  was 
wound  on  ;  which  means  that  the  wire,  with  its  high  elastic  limit  of 
150,000  pounds  to  the  square  inch,  will  be  comfortably  taking  care 
of  the  enormous  forces  developed  by  the  powder. 

"  The  unusually  high  velocities  secured  in  this  gun  are  due  to  the 
exceptionally  large  powder-chamber.  Owing  to  the  abundant  sup- 
ply of  gas  given  off  by  the  burning  powder,  the  pressure  on  the 
base  of  the  shell  is  maintained  at  a  high  figure  even  to  the  moment 
that  the  .shell  leaves  the  muzzle,  when  the  pressure  is  no  less  than 
23,721  pounds  to  the  square  inch.  In  the  earlier  guns  the  powder 
pressures  fell  rapidly  toward  the  muzzle,  and  it  is  this  high  muzzle- 
pressure  that  has  caused  the  blowing  off  or  bursting  of  the  chase 
of  several  guns  of  the  hooped  type  during  the  past  few  months. 
It  can  be  seen  at  once  that  by  increasing  the  number  of  windings 
of  wire  over  the  muzzle  this  part  of  the  gun  may  be  made  relatively 
just  as  strong  and  reliable  as  any  other  portion." 


A    MACHINE   FOR    MAGNIFYING   TIME. 

THIS  somewhat  startling  name  is  applied  by  The  Technical 
World  (Chicago)  to  the  stroboscope,  a  device  which,  altho 
by  no  means  new,  has  been  used  of  late  in  some  interesting  inves- 
tigations of  the  nature  of  certain  rapid  motions.  The  paper  just 
mentioned  acknowledges  at  the  outset  of  its  article  that  its  title  is 
really  a  misnomer — for,  of  course,  time  can  not  be  magnified  any 
more  than  space.     It  goes  on  to  say  : 

"But  just  as  it  is  possible  for  the  microscope  to  project  upon 
tlie  retina  impressions  that  render  objects  visible  which  are  really 
invisible  to  the  naked  eye,  so  it  is  possible  by  mechanical  means 
to  reproduce  at  moderate  speed  successive  views  of  an  object 
which  is  moving  so  rapidly  that  it  can  not  be  seen  by  the  unaided 
vision 

"  In  the  case  of  a  rapidly  revolving  wheel,  for  example,  the 
spokes  appear  a  mere  blur  or  wholly  invisible  to  the  eye.  The 
strobo.scope,  however,  enables  us  to  realize  the  exact  appearance  of 
the  moving  object  at  a  definite  instant  in  its  progress.  By  this 
means  a  movement  that  really  takes  place  in  a  hundredth  or  a 
thousandth  of  a  second  may  be  seen  drawn  out  to  a  quarter  of  a 
minute  or  more.  The  time  of  the  movement  is,  as  it  were,  mag- 
nified .so  as  to  enable  it  to  be  watched  and  examined  at  leisure. 

"  The  instrument  that  produces  this  wonderful  result  is  almost 
ludicrously  simple  when  one  understands  its  principle.  By  means 
of  electric  sparks  fired  at  rapidly  recurring  periods,  or  a  revolving 
disk  with  slits  passed  before  a  lantern,  the  moving  object  is  illu- 
minated in  a  succession  of  flashes.  If  the  flashes  coincide  exactly 
with  the  period  of  the  machine's  revolution,  they  will  show  it  al- 
ways in  one  position,  and  to  the  observer  it  will  seem  at  rest.  By 
slightly  retarding  the  flashes,  so  that  they  lag  behind  their  time, 
tlic  machine  under  observation  will  seem  to  move  slowly,  because 
at  each  revolution  it  is  shown  at  a  slightly  later  stage.  Thus  a 
movement  too  rapid  for  direct  observation  may  be  analyzed  and 
watched  slowly,  the  strains  or  vibrations  at  every  point  being 
clearly  noted.  You  may,  for  example,  watch  the  formation  of  the 
stitch  in  a  sewing-machine,  the  exact  way  in  which  a  gasoline 
motor  works,  and  a  thousand  other  machine  movements  where  it 
is  important  to  see  slowly  what  goes  on  with  lightning  speed.  The 
great  glare  of  the  arc-lamp  is  not  a  continuous  light,  but  the  see- 
saw of  an  alternating  current,  .so  fast  that  the  eye  can  not  catch  the 
rise  and  fall  of  the  illumination.  The  stroboscope  will  throw  the 
image  of  the  arc  and  screen  so  that  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  light 
appear  quite  .slow,  and  the  effects  of  different  kinds  of  carbons, 
different  frequencies,  and  different  methods  of  regulation  can  be 
judged. 

"  The  stroboscope  principle  has  many  applications,  being  used 
in  the  ondographe  (wave  recorder)  and  puissaiice^raplie  (power  re- 
corder), by  which  electric  currents  of   immense  rapidity  can  be 


studied  and  the  exact  nature  of  their  periodic  action  determined 
and  recorded."  

Nerve-Oscillations.— That  an  excited  nerve  does  not  re- 
spond steadily,  but  in  waves  or  alternations  of  intensity,  was 
shown  by  Dr.  Charpentier,  the  French  physiologist,  several  years 
ago  in  the  case  of  the  eye.  He  proved  that  a  persistent  luminous 
impression  does  not  fade  away  gradually,  but  that  before  it  van- 
ishes it  undergoes  several  brief  increases  of  intensity.  Dr.  Char- 
pentier"s  recent  discover}-  of  radiations  given  off  by  nervous  tissue 
is  fresh  in  our  minds,  and  he  has  now,  according  to  a  report  by 
]\I.  C.  de  Villedeuil  in  La  Nature  (Paris),  proved  that  nervous 
energy  may  be  transmitted  over  a  metallic  wire  to  a  plate  of  phos- 
phorescent calcium  sulfid,  whose  brightness  it  increases  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  nervous  radiations  increase  it,  thus  enabling 
the  oscillations  of  intensity  to  be  detected,  and  even  measured. 
Says  M.  de  \'illedeuil : 

"Direct  measurements  of  the  nerve-oscillations  have  already 
enabled  him  [Dr.  Charpentier]  to  show  that  they  are  in  number 
from  750  to  800  per  second,  which,  taking  into  account  the  speed 
of  propagation  of  the  nervous  force,  corresponds  to  a  wave-length 
of  35  to  36  millimeters  [about  lYz  inches],  M.  Charpentier  has 
made  a  very  important  new  experiment.  He  takes  two  identical 
wire  conductors,  fixes  them  in  two  neighboring  points  of  the  nerve 
and  connects  them  to  the  same  screen.  If  they  work  separately, 
they  produce  an  augmentation  of  the  brilliancy  of  the  plate.  But 
if  they  work  together  it  happens,  for  a  certain  distance  of  the 
points  of  insertion  in  the  nerve,  that  the  effect  vanishes.  He  finds 
that  this  length  of  nerve  is  15  to  16  millimeters,  or  about  a  half 
wave-length.  The  observed  fact  is  thus  to  be  explained  as  an  in- 
stance of  wave-interference." — Translation  wade  for  The  Lit- 
erary Digest. 


A  Reversed  Locomotive. — A  powerful  new  four-cylinder 
compound  locomotive  in  use  on  the  Adriatic  Railway.  Italy,  is  de- 
scribed in  Popular  Mechanics  (June).  It  has  the  cab  in  front  of 
the  boiler,  the  chimney  coming  behind  and  next  to  the  water-tender. 
Says  the  writer: 

"  This  arrangement  enables  the  use  of  a  furnace  of  exceptional 
width  without  raising  the  boiler  to  a  height  impracticable  on  the 
railways,  for  the  fire-box  drops  into  the  free  space  above  the  low 
wheels  of  the  usual  front  truck.  Arranged  in  this  manner,  a  value 
of  nine  pounds  of  steam  for  each  pound  of  coal,  an  increase  of  two 
pounds  over  that  of  the  former  arrangement,  results.  In  fact,  the 
entire  mechanism  conduces  to  economy  of  power ;  but  two  dis- 
tributors are  used  for  the  four  cylinders,  and  Smith's  system  of 
segmental  valve-rings  is  employed.  The  position  of  the  cab  gives 
the  enginemen  a  fine  range  of  lookout  and  considerably  lessens  the 
dangers  of  railroading.  This  four-cylinder  compound  locomotive 
is  superior  to  any  other  now  in  use.  In  daily  service  it  hauls  five 
times  its  own  weight  at  a  minimum  expense;  on  one  trip,  with  a 
load  of  413  tons,  using  but  45  pounds  of  fuel  per  real  train  mile, 
with  a  maximum  speed  of  65^  miles  per  hour.  Its  power  of  ac- 
celeration is  remarkable." 


SCIENCE    BREVITIES. 

"A  German  inventor  has  formulated  the  theory  that  many  persons  able  to 
swim  are  drowned,  when  wrecked  or  accidentally  thrown  into  the  water,  by  being 
unable  to  keep  the  waves  from  dashing  in  their  faces,  and  so  gradually  smothering 
them,"  says  The  American  Inventor.  "  In  order  to  overcome  this  danger,  lie  has 
invented  a  life  mask,  which  is  to  be  worn  with  the  life  presei-ver.  It  is  provided 
with  valves  which  check  the  entrance  of  w-ater,  but  which  res]X)nd  readily  to  suc- 
tion so  that  the  wearer  may  readily  breathe."' 

"A  GilRMAn  has  invented  a  new  clock  system  which  has  some  original  fea- 
tures worthy  of  mention,"  says  The  American  Inventor.  "  The  system  is  that 
of  a  master  clock  which  controls  electrically  as  many  individual  clock  installa- 
tions as  may  be  required.  The  clock,  which  is  installed  in  the  house  or  place  of 
business  of  the  subscriber  to  the  system,  is  similar  to  the  ordinary  one,  inasmuch 
as  it  has  a  face  and  two  hands  ;  but  the  works  are  replaced  by  a  couple  of  mag- 
nets and  a  balance-wheel.  The  master  clock  is  provided  with  a  transmitting 
apparatus  designed  to  be  operated  by  the  movement  of  the  hands.  An  impulse  is 
sent  from  the  wires  when  the  hands  of  the  master  clock  advance  one  minute  on 
the  face  of  the  dial.  This  impulse  affects  the  magnets  in  the  small  clocks  in  such 
a  way  that  the  hands  are  advanced  the  same  amount  as  were  the  hands  of  the 
master  clock.  This  operation  is  kept  up  indefinitely,  and,  of  course,  all  of  the 
small  clocks  keep  exactly  the  same  time  as  the  master  clock.  The  small  clocks 
are  inexi)ensive  and  comparatively  little  current  is  required  to  oix;rate  the  sys- 
tem. The  invention  is  in  successful  operation  in  several  towns  in  France  and 
Germany,  and  is  at  present  being  introduced  into  England." 
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WILL  JAPAN    BECOME   CHRISTIAN? 

A  BOUT  che  middle  of  last  month  the  following  cablegram  from 
^^-  Tokyo  to  the  London  Daily  Telegraph  caught  the  attention 
of  both  the  secular  and  the  religious  press :  "  A  great  religious 
meeting,  promoted  by  influential  men.  was  held  in  the  park  to-day 
to  determine  the  question  of  founding  in  Japan  a  church  pro-Chris- 
tian in  character,  but  on  independent  lines.  Leading  men  consider 
that  the  time  has  arrived  to  adopt  the  elements  approved  by  the 
majority  of  civilized  nations.  An  edict  establishing  a  national 
church  is  not  improbable." 

It  will  be  remembered  that  about  fifteen  years  ago  the  idea  of 
making  Japan  a  Christian  nation  by  edict  was  seriously  considered 
by  the  Mikado  and  his  advisors.  This  was  in  the  flush  of  Japan's 
enthusiasm  for  ever}'- 
thing  Western.  Later 
there  came  a  reaction 
against  Western  re- 
ligion, and  the  Chris- 
tian missions  in  Japan, 
■which  for  a  time  had 
flourished  phenomen- 
ally, fell  into  tempo- 
rary disfavor.  What 
the  attitude  of  the  Jap- 
anese people  generally 
toward  Christianity 
now  is  may  perhaps 
be  inferred  from  the 
following  extract  from 
the  report  submitted 
by  the  Board  of  For- 
eign Missions  to  the 
Methodist  Protestant 
Conference  at  Wash- 
ington :  "  The  opinion 
held  by  some  that 
Japan  has  become  a 
Christian  nation  is  far 
from  correct.  Idola- 
try, superstition,  and  atheism  largely  prevail.  The  great  mass  of 
the  population  has  not  become  impressed  with  Christian  teaching." 
Nevertheless,  in  the  opinion  of  the  New  York  Globe,  the  masses 
would  probably  loyally  embrace  Christianity  should  the  Emperor 
so  decree.     The  same  paper  continues  in  explanation 

"  Travelers,  listing  the  peculiarities  of  the  Sunrise  Kingdom, 
have  often  noted  that  the  Japanese  were  not  so  much  irreligious  as 
non-religious.  The  habit  of  personal  devotion,  as  we  understand 
that  state,  seems  almost  altogether  absent.  The  Shinloism  and 
Buddhism  which  exist  are  secular  rather  than  sacred.  Hence  it  is 
that  the  Christian  missionaries,  altho  the  Government  and  the  peo- 
ple are  tolerant,  have  made  little  progress,  the  number  of  converts 
being  pitifully  small.  Hence  it  also  is  (religion  being  deemed  a 
public  rather  than  a  private  thing  and  one  form  being  thought 
about  as  good  as  another)  that  the  majority  of  the  population  would 
probably  loyally  obey  the  edict  if  the  Emperor,  for  secular  or  other 
reasons,  should  proclaim  Christianity  as  the  state  religion.  The 
clew  to  the  Japanese  character  is  patriotism.  To  the  demands,  or 
supposed  demands,  of  this  everything  else  is  subordinate." 

The  Boston  IVatchtnan  (Baptist)  remarks  editorially  : 

"  Of  course  there  is  no  spiritual  element  in  this  movement.  It 
does  not  indicate  an  adoption  of  the  Christian  life,  or  even  an  in- 
tellectual acceptance  of  the  truths  of  Christianity.  What  is  pro- 
posed is  merely  a  formal  adoption  of  the  Christian  name,  so  that 
Japan  may  be  called  a  Christian  nation  and  rank  with  England, 
Germany,  and  the  United  States.  The  Japanese  hate  the  name 
pagan ;  they  have  now  no  national  religion,  and  there  would  be 
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nothing  strange  in  their  adopting  the  name  Christian :  but  how 
much  it  would  really  advance  the  interests  of  pure  and  personal 
faith  in  Christ  is  doubtful." 

A  writer  in  The  Christian  Coiiimon'ivealth  (London;  otfers  some 
statistics  showing  what  progress  Christianity  has  been  able  to 
make  in  Japan  through  the  unaided  efforts  of  the  missionaries. 
He  sajs : 

"  According  to  the  very  latest  reports  of  the  German  missionary' 
Schiller,  the  total  number  of  Japanese  Christians  in  1902  was  129.- 
134,  of  whom  46,634  were  Protestants,  26.680  Greek  Catholics,  and 
55.824  Roman  Catholics.  In  addition  to  these,  there  are  thou- 
sands of  children  who  are  not  included  in  the  reports  of  the  Protes- 
tant churches,  so  that  the  total  number  will  easily  be  200,000  for  the 
whole  empire.  This  is.  indeed,  a  small  percentage  in  a  total  popu- 
lation of  about  45.000.000.  Yet  it  represents  a  great  achievement 
when  we  remember  that  it  is  only  thirty  years  since  the  law  pun- 
ishing persons  for  be- 
coming Christians  was 
abrogated  and  the  pub- 
lic warnings  against 
Christianity  as  '  the 
wicked  sect'  were 
taken  down  from  the 
bulletin-boards." 

The  Evening   Mail 
(New  York)  remarks: 

"  Nothing  could  be 
more  foolish  and 
shallow  than  to  sup- 
pose that  a  triumph  of 
Japan  over  Russia 
would  set  the  wheels 
of  Christian  progress 
in  Asia  backward.  An 
increase  of  Japan's 
power  and  responsi- 
bility could  only  em- 
phasize the  \anity  of 
that  country's  depen- 
dence on  its  old  Asiatic 
religions  and  philo- 
sophical systems.  Its 
existing  religions  no 
more  fit  into  its  pres- 
ent political  and  social 
development  than  its  old-time  philosophical  premises  fit  into  the 
scientific  progress,  wholly  derived  from  Christendom,  upon  which 
it  is  founding  its  successes  against  the  Russians. 

"  The  new  day  for  Japan  means  readjustment  all  around.  The 
country  is  irrevocably  committed  to  modern  progress.  Some 
form  of  Christianity  which  is  elastic  enough  to  ser\e  as  a  sure 
stepping-stone  between  the  old  and  the  new  is  altogether  likely  to 
make  its  way.  And  through  Japan  the  lump  of  Christian  philoso- 
phy may  be  expected  to  leaven  the  loaf  of  Chinese  life  more  surely 
and  expeditiously  than  it  could  through  direct  missionary  effort  in 
China  itself." 

This  meeting  at  Tokyo.  Tlie  Mail  adds,  may  prove  an  epoch- 
marking  event  in  the  history  of  Japan  even  more  important  than  the 
beginning  of  the  war  with  Russia. 


«# 
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Is  the  Theologian  Disappearing?— Professor  Scott, 
of  the  Congregational  Theological  Seminary,  Chicago,  said  re- 
cently :  "One  result  of  religious  uncertainty  is  the  di.sappearance 
of  the  theologian.  The  younger  scholars,  under  radical  influences, 
have  turned  away  from  theology;  so  that  it  is  now  verj-  difficult  in 
America  to  find  men  qualified  to  become  professors  of  theology." 
This  opinion  is  held  by  other  careful  obser\ers.  says  The  Presby- 
terian (Philadelphia);  and  it  continues: 

"  It  is  said  that  in  our  theological  seminaries  very  few  students 
are  making  a  specialty  of  systematic  theology.     The  times  do  not 
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lengtli,  and  without  exceeding  about  ninety  per  cent,  of  the  elastic 
strength  of  the  tightest  wire.  The  lining  of  the  tube  was  probably 
compressed  so  that  under  50,000  pounds  per  square  inch  of  powder 
pressure  it  was  not  required  to  exert  a  tensile  resistance.  In  other 
words,  the  principles  of  the  wire  gun  had  by  this  system  developed 
to  such  a  high  point  that  when  this  gun  is  fired  at  Sandy  Hook  in 
the  last  few  rounds,  with  a  maximum  powder  pressure  of  50,000 
pounds  to  the  square  inch,  and  a  corresponding  muzzle  velocity  of 
about  3.900  feet  per  second,  the  lining  tube  will  still  be  under  some 
of  the  initial  compression  which  was  given  to  it  when  the  wire  was 
wound  on  ;  which  means  that  the  wire,  with  its  high  elastic  limit  of 
150,000  pounds  to  the  square  inch,  will  be  comfortably  taking  care 
of  tlie  enormous  forces  developed  by  the  powder. 

"  The  unusually  high  velocities  secured  in  this  gun  are  due  to  the 
exceptionally  large  powder-chamber.  Owing  to  the  abundant  sup- 
ply of  gas  given  off  by  the  burning  powder,  the  pressure  on  the 
base  of  the  shell  is  maintained  at  a  high  figure  even  to  the  moment 
that  the  .shell  leaves  the  muzzle,  when  the  pressure  is  no  less  than 
23,721  pounds  to  the  square  inch.  In  the  earlier  guns  the  powder 
pressures  fell  rapidly  toward  the  muzzle,  and  it  is  this  high  muzzle- 
pressure  that  has  caused  the  blowing  off  or  bursting  of  the  chase 
of  several  guns  of  the  hooped  type  during  the  past  few  months. 
It  can  be  seen  at  once  that  by  increasing  the  number  of  windings 
of  wire  over  the  muzzle  this  part  of  the  gun  may  be  made  relatively 
just  as  strong  and  reliable  as  any  other  portion." 


A    MACHINE   FOR    MAGNIFYING   TIME. 

THIS  somewhat  startling  name  is  applied  by  T]ie  Tcclinicnl 
World  (Chicago)  to  the  stroboscope,  a  device  which,  altho 
by  no  means  new,  has  been  used  of  late  in  some  interesting  inves- 
tigations of  the  nature  of  certain  rapid  motions.  The  paper  just 
mentioned  acknowledges  at  the  outset  of  its  article  that  its  title  is 
really  a  misnomer — for,  of  course,  time  can  not  be  magnified  any 
more  than  space.     It  goes  on  to  say  : 

"But  just  as  it  is  possible  for  the  microscope  to  project  upon 
the  retina  impressions  that  render  objects  visible  which  are  really 
invisible  to  the  naked  eye,  so  it  is  possible  by  mechanical  means 
to  reproduce  at  moderate  speed  successive  views  of  an  object 
which  is  moving  so  rapidly  that  it  can  not  be  seen  by  the  unaided 
vision 

"  In  the  case  of  a  rapidly  revolving  wheel,  for  example,  the 
spokes  appear  a  mere  blur  or  wholly  invisible  to  the  eye.  The 
stroboscope,  however,  enables  us  to  realize  the  exact  appearance  of 
the  moving  object  at  a  definite  instant  in  its  progress.  By  this 
means  a  movement  that  really  takes  place  in  a  hundredth  or  a 
thousandth  of  a  second  may  be  seen  drawn  out  to  a  quarter  of  a 
minute  or  more.  The  time  of  the  movement  is,  as  it  were,  mag- 
nified so  as  to  enable  it  to  be  watched  and  examined  at  leisure. 

"  The  instrument  that  produces  this  wonderful  result  is  almost 
ludicrously  simple  when  one  understands  its  principle.  By  means 
of  electric  sparks  fired  at  rapidly  recurring  periods,  or  a  revolving 
disk  with  slits  passed  before  a  lantern,  the  moving  object  is  illu- 
minated in  a  succession  of  flashes.  If  the  flashes  coincide  exactly 
with  the  period  of  the  machine's  revolution,  they  will  show  it  al- 
ways in  one  position,  and  to  the  observer  it  will  seem  at  rest.  By 
slightly  retarding  the  flashes,  so  that  they  lag  behind  their  time, 
tlie  machine  under  observation  will  seem  to  move  slowly,  because 
at  each  revolution  it  is  shown  at  a  slightly  later  stage.  Thus  a 
movement  too  rapid  for  direct  observation  may  be  analyzed  and 
watched  slowly,  the  strains  or  vibrations  at  every  point  being 
clearly  noted.  You  may,  for  example,  watch  the  formation  of  the 
stitch  in  a  sewing-machine,  the  exact  way  in  which  a  gasoline 
motor  works,  and  a  thousand  other  machine  movements  where  it 
is  important  to  see  slowly  what  goes  on  with  lightning  speed.  The 
great  glare  of  the  arc-lamp  is  not  a  continuous  light,  but  the  see- 
saw of  an  alternating  current,  .so  fast  that  the  eye  can  not  catch  the 
rise  and  fall  of  the  illumination.  The  stroboscope  will  throw  the 
image  of  the  arc  and  screen  so  that  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  light 
appear  quite  slow,  and  the  effects  of  different  kinds  of  carbons, 
different  frequencies,  and  different  methods  of  regulation  can  be 
judged. 

"  Tlie  stroboscope  principle  has  many  applications,  being  used 
in  the  ondographe  (wave  recorder)  and  fii<issaiice_irrap/ie  (power  re- 
corder), by  which  electric  currents  of   immense  rapidity  can  be 


studied  and  the  exact  nature  of  their  periodic  action  determined 
and  recorded." 

Nerve-Oscillations.— That  an  excited  nerve  does  not  re- 
spond steadily,  but  in  waves  or  alternations  of  intensity,  was 
shown  by  Dr.  Charpentier,  the  French  physiologist,  several  years 
ago  in  the  case  of  the  eye.  He  proved  that  a  persistent  luminous 
impression  does  not  fade  away  gradually,  but  that  before  it  van- 
ishes it  undergoes  several  brief  increases  of  intensity.  Dr.  Char- 
pentier's  recent  discovery  of  radiations  given  off  by  nervous  tissue 
is  fresh  in  our  minds,  and  he  has  now,  according  to  a  report  by 
M.  C.  de  Villedeuil  in  La  Nature  (Paris),  proved  that  nervous 
energy  may  be  transmitted  over  a  metallic  wire  to  a  plate  of  phos- 
phorescent calcium  sulfid,  whose  brightness  it  increases  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  nervous  radiations  increase  it,  thus  enabling 
the  oscillations  of  intensity  to  be  detected,  and  even  measured. 
Says  M.  de  Villedeuil: 

"Direct  measurements  of  the  nerve-oscillations  have  already 
enabled  him  [Dr.  Charpentier]  to  show  that  they  are  in  number 
from  750  to  800  per  second,  which,  taking  into  account  the  speed 
of  propagation  of  the  nervous  force,  corresponds  to  a  wave-length 
of  35  to  36  millimeters  [about  xlA.  inches].  M.  Charpentier  has 
made  a  very  important  new  experiment.  He  takes  two  identical 
wire  conductors,  fixes  them  in  two  neighboring  points  of  the  nerve 
and  connects  them  to  the  same  screen.  If  they  work  separately, 
they  produce  an  augmentation  of  the  brilliancy  of  the  plate.  But 
if  they  work  together  it  happens,  for  a  certain  distance  of  the 
points  of  insertion  in  the  nerve,  that  the  effect  vanishes.  He  finds 
that  this  length  of  nerve  is  15  to  16  millimeters,  or  about  a  half 
wave-length.  The  observed  fact  is  thus  to  be  explained  as  an  in- 
stance of  wave-interference." — Tianslation  7)iade  for  Thk  Lit- 
erary Digest. 


A  Reversed  Locomotive. — A  powerful  new  four-cylinder 
compound  locomotive  in  use  on  the  Adriatic  Railway.  Italy,  is  de- 
scribed in  Popular  Mechanics  (June).  It  has  tlie  cab  in  front  of 
the  boiler,  the  chimney  coming  behind  and  next  to  the  water-tender. 
.Says  the  writer : 

"  This  arrangement  enables  the  use  of  a  furnace  of  exceptional 
width  without  raising  the  boiler  to  a  height  impracticable  on  the 
railways,  for  the  fire-box  drops  into  the  free  space  above  the  low 
wiieels  of  the  usual  front  truck.  Arranged  in  this  manner,  a  value 
of  nine  pounds  of  steam  for  each  pound  of  coal,  an  increase  of  two 
pounds  over  that  of  the  former  arrangement,  results.  In  fact,  the 
entire  mechanism  conduces  to  economy  of  power ;  but  two  dis- 
tributors are  used  for  the  four  cylinders,  and  Smith's  system  of 
segmental  valve-rings  is  employed.  The  po»ition  of  the  cab  gives 
the  enginemen  a  fine  range  of  lookout  and  considerably  lessens  the 
dangers  of  railroading.  This  four-cylinder  compound  locomotive 
is  superior  to  any  other  now  in  use.  In  daily  service  it  hauls  five 
times  its  own  weight  at  a  minimum  expense;  on  one  trip,  with  a 
load  of  413  tons,  using  but  45  pounds  of  fuel  per  real  train  mile, 
with  a  maximum  speed  of  65^  miles  per  hour.  Its  power  of  ac- 
celeration is  remarkable." 


SCIENCE    BREVITIES. 

"A  German  inventor  has  formulated  the  theory  that  many  persons  able  to 
swim  are  drowned,  when  wrecked  or  accidentally  thrown  into  the  water,  by  beinjj 
unable  to  keep  the  waves  from  dashing  in  their  faces,  and  so  tn'adually  smothering 
them,"  says  The  American  Inventor.  "  In  order  to  overcome  this  danger,  he  has 
invented  a  life  mask,  which  is  to  be  worn  with  the  life  preserver.  It  is  provided 
with  valves  which  check  the  entrance  of  water,  but  which  respond  readily  to  suc- 
tion so  that  the  wearer  may  readily  breathe.'' 

"A  Gi;rman  has  invented  a  new  clock  system  which  has  some  original  fea- 
tures worthy  of  mention,"  says  The  American  Inventor.  "  The  system  is  that 
of  a  master  clock  which  controls  electrically  as  many  individual  clock  installa- 
tions as  may  be  required.  The  clock,  which  is  installed  in  the  house  or  place  of 
business  of  the  subscriber  to  the  system,  is  similar  to  the  ordinary  one,  inasmuch 
as  it  has  a  face  and  two  hands  ;  but  the  works  are  replaced  by  a  couple  of  mag- 
nets and  a  balance-wheel.  The  master  clock  is  provided  with  a  transmitting 
apparatus  designed  to  be  operated  by  the  movement  of  the  hands.  An  impulse  is 
sent  from  the  wires  when  the  hands  of  the  master  clock  advance  one  minute  on 
the  face  of  the  dial.  This  impulse  affects  the  magnets  in  the  small  clocks  in  such 
a  way  that  the  hands  are  advanced  the  same  amount  as  were  the  hands  of  the 
master  clock.  This  operation  is  kept  up  indefinitely,  and,  of  course,  all  of  the 
small  clocks  keep  exactly  the  same  time  as  the  master  clock.  The  small  clocks 
are  inexpensive  and  comparatively  little  current  is  required  to  ©iterate  the  sys- 
tem. The  invention  is  in  successful  operation  in  several  towns  in  France  and 
Germany,  and  is  at  present  teing  introduced  into  England." 
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THE    RELIGIOUS    WORLD. 


WILL  JAPAN    BECOME   CHRISTIAN? 

A  BOUT  the  middle  of  last  month  the  following  cablegram  from 
^^-  Tokyo  to  the  London  Daily  Telegraph  caught  the  attention 
of  both  the  secular  and  the  religious  press :  "  A  great  religious 
meeting,  promoted  by  influential  men.  was  held  in  tlie  park  to-day 
to  determine  the  question  of  founding  in  Japan  a  church  pro-Chris- 
tian in  character,  but  on  independent  lines.  Leading  men  consider 
that  the  time  has  arrived  to  adopt  the  elements  approved  by  the 
majority  of  civilized  nations.  An  edict  establishing  a  national 
church  is  not  improbable." 

It  will  be  remembered  that  about  tifteen  years  ago  the  idea  of 
making  Japan  a  Christian  nation  by  edict  was  seriously  considered 
by  the  Mikado  and  his  advisors.  This  was  in  the  flush  of  Japan's 
enthusiasm  for  everj'- 
thing  Western.  Later 
there  came  a  reaction 
against  Western  re- 
ligion, and  the  Chris- 
tian missions  in  Japan. 
Avhich  for  a  time  had 
flourished  phenomen- 
ally, fell  into  tempo- 
rary disfavor.  What 
the  attitude  of  the  Jap- 
anese people  generally 
toward  Christianity 
now  is  may  perhaps 
be  inferred  from  the 
following  extract  from 
the  report  submitted 
by  the  Board  of  For- 
eign Missions  to  the 
Methodist  Protestant 
Conference  at  Wash- 
ington :  "  The  opinion 
held  by  some  that 
Japan  has  become  a 
Christian  nation  is  far 
from  correct.  Idola- 
try, superstition,  and  atheism  largely  prevail.  The  great  mass  of 
the  population  has  not  become  impressed  with  Christian  teaching." 
Nevertheless,  in  the  opinion  of  the  New  York  Globe,  the  masses 
would  probably  loyally  embrace  Christianity  should  the  Emperor 
so  decree.     The  same  paper  continues  in  e.xplanation 

"  Travelers,  listing  the  peculiarities  of  the  Sunrise  Kingdom, 
have  often  noted  that  the  Japanese  were  not  so  much  irreligious  as 
non-religious.  The  habit  of  personal  devotion,  as  we  understand 
that  state,  seems  almost  altogether  absent.  The  Shintoism  and 
Buddhism  which  exist  are  secular  rather  than  sacred.  Hence  it  is 
that  the  Christian  missionaries,  altho  the  Government  and  the  peo- 
ple are  tolerant,  have  made  little  progress,  the  number  of  converts 
being  pitifully  small.  Hence  it  also  is  (religion  being  deemed  a 
public  rather  than  a  private  thing  and  one  form  being  thought 
about  as  good  as  another)  that  the  majority  of  the  population  would 
probably  loyally  obey  the  edict  if  the  Emperor,  for  secular  or  other 
reasons,  should  proclaim  Christianity  as  the  state  religion.  The 
clew  to  the  Japanese  character  is  patriotism.  To  the  demands,  or 
supposed  demands,  of  this  everything  else  is  subordinate." 

The  Boston  Watchman  (Baptist)  remarks  editorially  : 

"  Of  course  there  is  no  spiritual  element  in  this  movement.  It 
does  not  indicate  an  adoption  of  the  Christian  life,  or  even  an  in- 
tellectual acceptance  of  the  truths  of  Christianity.  What  is  pro- 
posed is  merely  a  formal  adoption  of  the  Christian  name,  so  that 
Japan  may  be  called  a  Christian  nation  and  rank  with  England, 
Germany,  and  the  United  States.  The  Japanese  hate  the  name 
pagan ;  they  have  now  no  national  religion,  and  there  would  be 
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nothing  strange  in  their  adopting  the  name  Christian :  but  how 
much  it  would  really  advance  the  interests  of  pure  and  personal 
faith  in  Christ  is  doubtful." 

A  writer  in  'I lie  Christian  Coiiuiionit/ealth  (London)  offers  some 
statistics  showing  what  progress  Christianity  has  been  able  to 
make  in  Japan  through  the  unaided  efforts  of  the  missionaries. 
He  says : 

"  According  to  the  very  latest  reports  of  the  German  missionary 
Schiller,  the  total  number  of  Japanese  Christians  in  1902  was  129.- 
134.  of  whom  46.634  were  Protestants.  26.680  Greek  Catholics,  and 
55.824  Roman  Catholics.  In  addition  to  these,  there  are  thou- 
sands of  children  who  are  not  included  in  the  reports  of  the  Protes- 
tant churches,  so  that  the  total  number  will  easily  be  200,000  for  the 
whole  empire.  This  is.  indeed,  a  small  percentage  in  a  total  popu- 
lation of  about  45.000.000.  Yet  it  represents  a  great  achievement 
when  we  remember  that  it  is  only  thirty  years  since  the  law  pun- 
ishing persons  for  be- 
coming Christians  was 
abrogated  and  the  pub- 
lic warnings  against 
Christianity  as  '  the 
wicked  sect"  were 
taken  down  from  the 
bulletin-boards." 

The  I-li'enino   Mail 
(New  York)  remarks: 

"  Nothing  could  be 
more  foolish  and 
shallow  than  to  sup- 
pose that  a  triumph  of 
Japan  over  Russia 
would  set  the  wheels 
of  Christian  progress 
in  Asia  backward.  An 
increase  of  Japan's 
power  and  responsi- 
bility could  only  em- 
phasize the  vanity  of 
that  country's  depen- 
dence on  its  old  Asiatic 
religions  and  philo- 
sophical systems.  Its 
existing  religions  no 
more  fit  into  its  pres- 
ent political  and  social 
development  than  its  old-lime  philosophical  premises  fit  into  the 
scientific  progress,  wholly  derived  from  Christendom,  upon  which 
it  is  founding  its  successes  against  the  Russians. 

"The  new  day  for  Japan  means  readjustment  all  around.  The 
country  is  irrevocably  committed  to  modem  progress.  Some 
form  of  Christianity  which  is  elastic  enough  to  ser\e  as  a  sure 
stepping-stone  between  the  old  and  the  new  is  altogether  likely  to 
make  its  way.  And  through  Japan  the  lump  of  Christian  philoso- 
phy may  be  expected  to  leaven  the  loaf  of  Chinese  life  more  surely 
and  expeditiously  than  it  could  through  direct  missionary  effort  in 
China  itself." 

This  meeting  at  Tokyo.  Tlie  Mail  adds,  may  prove  an  epoch- 
marking  event  in  the  history  of  Japan  even  more  important  than  the 
beginning  of  the  war  with  Russia. 
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Is  the  Theologian  Disappearing?— Professor  Scott, 
of  the  Congregational  Theological  Seminar}-.  Chicago,  said  re- 
cently :  "  One  result  of  religious  uncertainty  is  the  disappearance 
of  the  theologian.  The  younger  scholars,  under  radical  influences, 
have  turned  away  from  theology ;  so  that  it  is  now  verj-  difficult  in 
America  to  find  men  qualified  to  become  professors  of  theology." 
This  opinion  is  held  by  other  careful  obseners.  says  The  Presby- 
terian (Philadelphia!:  and  it  continues: 

"  It  is  said  that  in  our  theological  seminaries  very  few  students 
are  making  a  specialty  of  systematic  theology.     The  times  do  not 
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favor  fine  theological  distinctions  and  definitions.  Doctrine  is  not 
prized,  nor  understood,  as  in  the  days  of  our  fathers.  Doubt  and 
uncertainty  abound.  Loose  thinking  is  dominant.  All  sorts  of 
opinions  prevail  in  and  out  of  the  church.  A  hearing  is  given  to 
all  kinds  of  isms.  Indifference  in  regard  to  what  men  believe  ob- 
tains.    The  reading  of  the  day  can  hardly  be  called  theologic.  even 

in  ministerial  circles 

"  Is  it  not  time  our  divinity  schools  were  giving  special  attention 
to  this  subject,  and  were  offering  special  inducements  to  their 
brightest  men  to  devote  time  and  energy  to  the  fullest  and  most 
accurate  master}-  of  theology  .-*  They  should  be  able  to  turn  out 
men  who  not  only  •  understand  it  in  its  various  relations  and 
branches  for  ministerial  purposes,  but  who  can  teach  it.  and  ex- 
pound it,  and  defend  it  as  occasion  requires.  Theology  is  the 
greatest  and  grandest  of  sciences,  and  is  bound,  sooner  or  later,  to 
come  to  its  rightful  and  regal  position  as  an  enlightening,  stimula- 
ting, regulative,  and  discriminating  factor.  We  do  not  believe  the 
world  has  outgrown  the  need  for  it,  or  that  any  substitute  for  it 
exists." 

CONDITIONAL   FATHERHOOD   OF   GOD. 

THE  claim  is  put  forth  by  the  Rev.  A.  Lincoln  Shute,  in  a  vol- 
ume called  "  The  Fatherhood  of  God,"  that,  notwithstand- 
ing an  extremely  limited  number  of  works  which  treat  the  sub- 
ject imperfectly,  the  whole  range  of  Biblical  literature  contains 
"  no  thorough  attempt  to  set  forth  and  establish  the  Biblical  doc- 
trine of  the  Fatherhood."  The  design  of  his  book  is  to  supply 
such  a  work  and  to  emphasize  the  only  adequate  basis  that  "  a  true 
sociology  "  can  adopt  for  pressing  the  doctrine  of  the  brotherhood 
of  man.  All  advocates  of  the  universal  divine  Fatherhood,  ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Shute.  make  a  vital  mistake  when  they  fail  to  dis- 
cern that  "  the  Scriptures  ground  the  divine  family  relationship  not 
in  creation,  but  in  redemption."  The  summary  of  his  fundamen- 
tal argument  is  given  m  the  following  quotation  : 

"  The  Old  Testament  knows  nothing  of  a  universal  divine  Father- 
hood. In  perfect  harmony  and  consistency  with  the  writers  of  the 
old  dispensation  Christ  and  his  apostles  teach  a  conditional  moral 
and  spiritual  Fatherhood  and  sonship.  In  the  divine  family  this 
sonship  is  by  grace  and  not  by  nature,  not  from  Adam,  but  from 
Christ,  not  based  on  creation,  but  grounded  in  redemption.  Christ 
by  his  atonement  makes  it  universal  in  infancy,  universally  possi- 
ble for  all  free  intelligences,  but  not  thereby  actually  universal  for 
all  classes  regardless  of  their  moral  choice  or  nature. 

"  Also  ;  .  .  the  doctrine  of  the  universal  Fatherhood  is  weak  in 
that  it  is  based  neither  on  Scripture  nor  in  any  necessity  of  reason, 
that  it  is  inconsistent  with  evangelical  Christianity,  involves  horri- 
ble absurdities,  is  fraught  with  the  gravest  dangers  because  of  its 
fundamental  relation  to  unscriptural  systems  of  theology,  and, 
therefore,  is  a  most  cruel  and  deceptive  doctrine. 

"  On  the  other  hand,  the  doctrine  of  moral,  spiritual,  and  condi- 
tional Fatherhood  and  sonship,  is  consistent  with  Scripture  and 
reason,  meets  all  the  requirements  of  the  case,  fits  in  perfectly 
with  all  correlated  facts  and  doctrines  of  experience  and  revela- 
tion, furnishes  the  only  basis  for  the  solution  of  earth's  social 
problems,  and  presents  a  hope  worth  entertaining  and  bounded 
only  by  man's  insanely  wicked  determination  to  choose  Satan  in- 
stead of  God  to  be  his  Father." 

It  is  the  contention  of  the  author  that  the  supreme  sociological 
need  of  the  world  is  a"  truly  brotherly  brotherhood  "  ;  but  he  finds 
no  sufficient  basis  for  such  a  brotherhood  in  the  doctrine  of  the 
universal  Fatherhood.  That  doctrine  merely  implies  brotherhood 
from  the  fact  of  our  descent  from  a  common  earthly  father,  and 
our  relations  of  interdependence  among  ourselves.  But  this  natu- 
ral brotherhood  does  not  succeed  in  exterminating  unbrotherliness. 
Says  the  writer: 

"The  natural  son  or  the  natural  brother  will  build  his  own  for- 
tunes on  the  ruin  of  his  natural  father  or  brother.  .Such  a  brother- 
hood (and  the  universal  Fatherhood  has  no  basis  for  anything  bet- 
ter) would  leave  the  heart  of  man  as  barren  as  socialism  leaves  it. 
Any  brotherhood  which  is  based  on  the  doctrines  of  a  Fatherhood 
which  teaches  that  all  men  are  '  equally  '  the  children  of  God  be- 
cause there  is  and  can  be  no  difference  in  the  essential  nature  of 


various  groups  of  men.  tho.  with  the  French  Revolutionists,  it 
adopts  the  motto.  '  Liberty,  Equality,  Fraternity,"  will  never  rec- 
ognize the  rights  of  man  except  in  theory.  All  schemes  of  social 
regeneration  and  theories  and  doctrines  of  brotherhood  are  funda- 
mentally deficient  which  do  not  recognize  tiiat  the  reason  wiiy 
there  is  a  burning  social  problem  is  that  the  nature  of  man  is 
wrong,  that  there  is  a  radical  difference  in  the  essential  nature  of 
the  two  groups  of  men  known  in  Scripture  as  the  children  of  the 
devil  and  the  sons  of  God,  and  that  this  difference  of  nature  arises 
from  a  difference  of  nature  between  the  father  of  one  class  and  the 
Father  of  the  other.  Unbrotherliness  will  not  cease  till  tlie  un- 
brotherly  spirit,  arising  out  of  a  disordered  and  essentially  depraved 
nature,  has  been  removed  by  the  divine  begetting  of  a  new  spirit, 
a  new  nature." 

Hence,  continues  the  author,  for  the  real  brotherhood,  after 
which  the  wise  and  far-seeing  social  reformer  is  striving,  the  only 
sufficient  basis  is  in  the  true  doctrine  of  the  Fatherhood.  "  A  new 
brotherhood  is  a  necessity,  a  brotherhood  which  is  the  outgrowth, 
not  of  an  imaginary  universal  Fatherhood  that  calls  men  the  sons 
of  God  by  physical  relationship,  but  of  a  real  moral  and  spiritual 
relation  of  sonship  that  involves  a  participation  in  the  moral  char- 
acter of  the  divine  Father.  When  men  become  children  of  God, 
the  bond  which  unites  them  to  the  Father  will  join  the  children  in 
the  real  brotherhood.  ...  In  such  a  brotherhood,  and  in  such 
only,  will  the  wrongs  which  now  aftlict  society  become  an  impos- 
sibilitv." 


"THE   GREAT   DELUSION   OF   OUR   TIME." 

'  I  '"HE  great  delusion  of  the  age,  according  to  the  Rev.  John 
-^  Henry  Denison,  finds  expression  in  the  present  magisterial 
attitude  of  the  human  mind  toward  questions  of  morality  and  of 
religion.  "This  egotistic  cast  or  vogue  of  thought,"  says  Mr. 
Denison,  who  writes  in  The  Atlantic  Monthly  (June),  "  envelopes 
the  mind  of  the  age  ;  it  is  more  authoritative  than  Kaiser  or  Pope, 
than  dogma  or  creed:  it  percolates  through  ail  classes;  it  pene- 
trates our  literature:  it  colors  our  judgment."  The  age  bases  its 
sense  of  supreme  judicial  qualification,  the  writer  states,  on  its 
conception  of  evolution,  "  that  philosophy  which  more  than  any 
other  is  the  distinguishing  and  magisterial  equipment  of  our  clay." 
Taking  as  his  text  two  recent  magazine  articles,  one  by  Mr.  Brooks 
Adams,  the  other  by  Mr.  Jack  London,  in  both  of  which  the  au- 
thors estimate  certain  social  problems  in  the  light  of  natural  selec- 
tion, Mr.  Denison  proceeds  to  iiis  argument.     We  quote  as  follows  : 

"  The  peculiar  feature  of  our  times  is  not  that  the  world  is  on  a 
primitive  tooth-and-nail  basis,  but  that  it  stands  acquitted — nay, 
justified — by  a  verdict  apparently  based  upon  the  doctrine  of  evo- 
lution, and  that  conscience  is  discredited  and  put  out  of  court  by 
the  apparent  authority  of  those  standards  which  have  given  us  a 
supreme  and  magisterial  position  among  the  ages.  The  Troglo- 
dyte now  has  an  unassailable  backer  in  the  scholar  who  sits  on  a 
judgment-seat  higher  than  that  of  Moses,  and  who  says  to  the 
world:  '  Vou  have  no  grounds  for  crying  " peccavi"  :  you  have 
not  sinned;  you  are  doing  just  right;  you  are  debtor  to  the  flesh 
to  live  after  the  flesh.  It  is  nature's  decree,  not  that  you  should 
be  a  brother  to  your  neighbor,  but  that  you  should  rob  him  and 
fight  him  for  a  livelihood.' 

"  Words  would  fail  to  tell  how,  from  the  time  when  Darwin's 
and  Spencer's  philosophies  were  published,  this  magisterial  ten- 
dency has  proceeded  to  assist  the  Troglodyte  in  cheapening  char- 
acter, by  its  judicial  decisions  based  on  the  evolutionary  hypothe- 
sis. It  has  not  only  enabled  our  primitive  friend  to  throw  bricks 
with  greater  cheerfulness,  but  it  has  made  his  creed  impregnable 
— nay,  it  has  enabled  him  to  make  all  other  creeds  look  foolish. 
The  Troglodyte  always  believed  that  preachers  of  righteousness, 
retained  the  '-law-foot  under  their  shoes  and  stockings.  He  knew 
that  prophets  and  apostles  only  waited  for  a  chance  to  show  their 
teeth.  His  intuition  told  him  that  generous  people  were  really 
scabbing  when  they  went  about  doing  good.  He  saw  by  a  kind  of 
cosmic  light  that  those  great  ideals  upon  which  our  higher  morality 
fed  were  silly  dreams.  His  reason  told  him  that  the  power  which 
makes  for  righteousness  was  a  sun-god,  or  a  highly  developed  form 
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of  ghost  worship,  or  a  fetish,  due  to  the  effect  of  environment.  He 
always  tinderstood  that  the  moral  nature  itself  was  a  product  of 
circumstance  without  the  least  atom  of  final  authority,  a  kind  of 
vermiform  appendix  which  were  best  removed,  since  its  place  has 
been  superseded  by  the  exact  knowledge  of  the  cosmic  law.  Why 
should  a  man  longer  be  punched  by  conscience  when  he  has  risen 
to  an  understanding  of  nature's  decree?  What  do  we  want  of 
morals  when  reason  has  become  supreme?  All  this  the  Troglo- 
dyte knew  in  his  heart,  but  he  was  a  little  shy  of  telling  it  because 
the  stalwart  moralists  had  the  ear  of  public  opinion.  Now,  be- 
hold a  Daniel  come  to  judgment,  who  has  not 
only  confiiTned  his  suspicions,  proved  his 
creed,  and  made  him  a  prophet  of  the  cosmos, 
but  has  made  the  stalwart  moralists  them- 
selves give  up  the  validity  of  their  moral  per- 
ceptions, while  they  try  to  explain  that  their 
opinions  were  really  based  on  evolution. 

"  If  our  primitive  friend  has  any  sense  of 
humor,  his  sides  must  shake  over  this  last  per- 
formance, for  it  has  made  him  look  not  only 
honest,  but  authoritative.  It  has  stimulated  a 
natural  passion  for  his  primitive  ideals,  and  it 
has  taken  the  wind  out  of  some  of  his  oppo- 
nents. Their  voice  is  not  as  clear,  nor  their 
presence  as  distinguishable,  nor  is  the  mass 
of  people  as  much  interested  in  them.  In 
fact,  the  popular  interest  leans  toward  ani- 
malism ;  the  animal  cuts  more  ligure  than  the 
spiritual.  The  scientific  moralists  are  think- 
ing their  case  over;  many  of  them  are  still 
tiying  to  patch  it  up  wnth  evolution.  They 
have  not  yet  dreamed  of  falling  back  upon  the 
validity  of  the  moral  perception  itself.  And 
there  are  a  great  many  people  who  want  to  be 
good,  but  have  lost  faith  in  their  moral  ideals, 
and  are  humbly  looking  to  the  scientists  and 
the  philosophers  for  their  moral  nutriment. 
As  to  the  prophets  and  apostles,  their  vo'ce 
is  still  and  small  in  the  ear  of  a  moral  nature 
whose  main  study  it  is  to  supply  practical  ethics  enough  to  make 
business  prosperous  and  the  go\erning  party  secure." 

Could  there  be  a  greater  delusion,  asks  Mr.  Denison,  than  this 
sense  of  magistracy?  The  age  which  assumes  it  holds  up  as  a 
torch  the  most  authoritative  type  of  evolution,  and  "  by  its  illumina- 
tion we  see  the  column  of  humanity  with  reversed  arms  turning  its 
back  on  all  the  great  ideals  toward  which  it  has  crawled  upward  in 
the  space  of  a  hundred  thousand  years  or  so,  cheapening  the  moral 
nature,  and  marching  back  without  conviction  of  sin  toward  the 
original  homunculus." 

But  there  is  another  element  which  enters  into  the  situation,  an 
element  supplied  by  a  class  of  men  whom  Mr.  Denison.  ironically 
adopting  the  magisterial  point  of  view,  designates  "fools."  "This 
does  not  mean  that  they  are  obliged  to  have  guardians  appointed 
over  them  ;  in  reality,  many  of  them  are  guardians  of  the  common- 
wealth or  community  to  which  they  belong."  Of  these  men  .Mr. 
Denison  writes  further: 

"  They  are  not  dull  in  practical  affairs  :  their  foolishness  consists 
in  the  fact  that  all  their  high  ideals  and  inspirations  rest  upon  a 
so-called  semi-mythical  or  subliminal  basis  which  they  can  not 
prove  before  this  infallible  tribunal  that  has  indorsed  our  friend 
the  Troglodyte.  They  can  not  make  their  articles  of  faith  square 
with  any  specific  type  of  evolutionary  doctrine,  or  prove  their  reve- 
lations to  the  latest  type  of  scholarship.  .  .  .  They  have  one  su- 
preme authority — it  is  moral  perception  assisted hy  science.  It  is 
made  keen  by  practical  use,  and  clear  by  walking  in  the  light  of 
the  highest  ideals.  They  and  they  alone  see  the  value  of  the  moral 
organism  ;  they  see  that  its  supreme  organic  law  is  love.  They 
see  that  there  is  a  power  behind  it,  a  power  which  makes  for  right- 
eousness, and  that  it  has  its  supreme  embodiment  in  the  gospel  of 
Christ.  They  see  the  importance  of  the  struggle  for  bread.  Their 
heart  goes  out  with  sympathy  for  those  who  are  in  that  struggle ; 
they  themselves  are  in  it,  and  they  know  what  it  means.  They 
know  the  sinister  outlook  of  the  cosmic  order:  they  have  felt  its 
dread  temptation.    They  know  the  bitterness  of  defeat  in  battle. 


REV.  JOHN    HENRY  DENISON. 

He  deplores  the  modern  magisterial  attitude 
of  the  human  mind  toward  matters  of  moral- 
ity and  of  religion. 


Through  long  ages  they  have  maintained  this  fight,  not  for  a  sys- 
tem of  ethics,  but  for  the  worth  and  deliverance  of  the  moral  na- 
ture itself.  Often  they  have  felt  the  tooth  and  nail — ay,  the  beak 
and  the  claw — of  a  degenerate  civilization.  Often  they  have  been 
brought  before  magistrates,  robbed  of  their  goods,  delivered  unto 
death.  Always  they  have  appeared  to  be  opposing  the  cosmic 
order,  always  they  have  been  called  fools  for  their  exaggerated 
valuation  of  the  moral  nature.  And  yet  to  them  it  has  always  ap- 
peared to  be  the  one  great  reality  of  this  life,  the  soul  of  humanity, 
tlie  offspring  of  the  gods,  the  heir  of  a  life  beyond  the  grave,  the 
bond  of  a  human  brotherhood.  P^or  all  hu- 
man suffering  there  seemed  to  be  compensa- 
tion if  only  this  higher  manhood  were  not 
debased,  but  for  moral  defeat  there  was  no 
compensation.  Therefore,  to  deliver  this 
moral  nature  they  have  dared  the  worst.  .  .  . 
"  There  is  something  in  this  estimate  that 
awakens  a  response  in  humanit)- :  it  touches  a 
lost  chord.  It  is  no  vague  intuition:  it  is  the 
testimony  of  the  moral  constitution  itself,  and 
it  appeals  to  the  moral  consciousness  in  every 
one  of  us.  It  is  backed  up  by  the  logic  of  life. 
It  is  like  the  testimony  of  the  elm-tree  when 
it  tells  us  that  it  must  have  sunlight  and  air 
for  its  top.  and  moisture  and  earth  for  its 
roots.  It  is  by  this  authority  that  the  fools 
speak  and  act.  Not  always  have  they  imder- 
stood :  often  they  have  been  beguiled  into 
thinking  that  their  real  authority  was  a  dogma 
or  a  theology.  Then  they  have  ceased  to  be 
fools;  they  have  become  magisterial,  and 
have  crushed  their  religious  genuises  and 
killed  their  prophets.  Often  they  have  fan- 
cied that  they  have  eliminated  the  element  of 
mystery'  from  ethics  and  established  morals 
on  a  basis  of  scientific  logic ;  and  then  they 
have  lost  their  dynamic  force.  Now  and  then 
there  has  been  a  fool  who  has  understood, 
and  his  voice  has  shaken  the  w  orld.  For  ev- 
ery great  leader  of  men.  whose  trumpet -note  has  rallied  the  army 
of  righteousness,  and  led  it  to  victory,  has  been  face  to  face  with 
the  power  that  makes  for  righteousness,  so  that  he  could  say  wilh 
one  of  old  :  '  I  have  heard  of  thee  by  the  hearing  of  the  ear :  but 
now  mine  eye  seeth  thee."  " 

Histor}'.  says  Mr.  Denison  in  conclusion,  resolves  itself  into  one 
supreme  battle-field,  on  which  is  enacted,  not  the  mere  physical 
straggle  for  existence,  but  the  fight  of  the  moral  nature,  first  for 
survival,  then  for  conquest,  through  the  power  of  its  suprarational 
ideals.  "It  is  the  battle  of  the  fools;  and  there  is  but  one  great 
question  to-day — namely,  whether  we  will  cling  to  our  magisterial 
tendency,  or  join  the  fools  and  accept  the  validity  of  the  moral 
perceptions." 


A    REACTION   TOWARD    MYSTICiSiVI. 

IX  an  age  generally  recognized  as  intensely  commercial  a  current 
of  public  interest  setting  strongly  in  the  direction  of  mysti- 
cism may  seem  an  incongruity.  Yet  such  a  tendency  is  detected  by 
a  writer  in  The  Congregationalisi  and  Christian  World  (Boston), 
who  regards  it  as  a  natural  reaction  from  the  universal  overempha- 
sis on  the  thines  of  this  world,  "an  oscillation  between  opposite 
sentiments  anc  ypes  which  keeps  us  comprehensive  and  sane." 
Says  this  writer : 

"  The  brief  and  hostile  article  on  mysticism  in  the  '  Encyclope- 
dia Britannica,'  written  by  Professor  Seth  about  twenty  years  ago, 
marks  the  state  of  opinion  then.  At  that  time  there  was  only  one 
important  book  in  English  on  the  subject,  V'aughan's  '  Hours 
with  the  Mystics.'  the  dying  elifort  of  a  brilliant  young  man,  which 
saw  the  light  in  iS6o,  and  aftenvard  went  out  of  print.  Up  to 
comparatively  recent  years  the  mystical  point  of  view  was  either 
neglected  by  English  and  American  thinkers  or  touched  upon  with 
ill-disguised  contempt  as  impossible  to  people  of  common  sense. 

"The  reaction  has  come  like  a  full  tide.  In  1S91  the  Glasgow 
Gifford  Lectures  by  Principal  Caird  on  the  Fundamental  Ideas  of 
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Christianity  presented  with  keen  logical  analysis  an  essentially 
mystical  interpretation  of  religion.  In  1899  the  Bampton  Lectures 
at  Oxford  (the  titles  of  these  lectures  for  over  a  century  fairly  in- 
dicating the  current  of  English  thought)  were  delivered  by  W.  R. 
Inge  on  Christian  mysticism.  Later  Prof.  William  James's  Gifford 
Lectures  on  ^'arieties  of  Religious  Experience  gave  mysticism  its 
first  important  psychological  recognition.  R^cdjac's  difficult  and 
suggestive  discussion  of  the  Philosophy  of  Mysticism  has  been 
translated  from  the  French.  And  last  year  appeared  Rev.  Arthur 
Devine's  huge 'Manual  of  Mystical  Theology.' written  from  the 
Roman  Catholic  point  of  view.  So  it  is  no  longer  the  day  of  con- 
tempt. The  mystics  are  coming  into  their  own.  And  it  is  begin- 
ning to  be  suspected  that  true  religion,  as  given  us  in  the  words  of 
Christ,  and  at  more  length  in  the  teachings  of  Paul,  and  especially 
of  John,  is  not  a  little  mystical." 

The  essential  (characteristic  of  mystical  religion  this  writer  de- 
fines simply  a.^     the  immediate  communion  of  the  soul  with  God." 


to  be  entered  into  '  unadvisedly  or  lightlv  " 


A    CLERICAL   CAMPAIGN    AGAINST   DIVORCE. 

THE  executive  committee  of  the  Interchurch  Conference  on 
Marriage  and  Divorce  has  recently  issued  its  first  general 
address  to  tlie  public.  This  takes  the  form  of  an  appeal  to  the 
Christian  public  for  a  fuller  realization  of  the  sanctity  of  marriage, 
and  aims  to  prepare  the  way  for  more  definite  action  in  the  future. 
Statistics  are  quoted  for  1903,  showing  the  proportion  of  divorces 
to  marriages  in  eight  States  as  follows:  In  Maine,  i  to  6 ;  in  New 
Hampshire,  i  to  8.3:  in  Vermont,  i  to  10:  in  Massachusetts,  i  to 
16:  in  Rhode  Island,  i  to  8 ;  in  Ohio,  i  to  8.8;  in  Indiana,  i  to 
7.6  :  in  Michigan,  i  to  1 1.  These  States  show  "  a  rapid  and  steady 
increase  in  divorces  during  the  decade."  and  this  condition  the 
committee  beheves  to  be  true  of  the  country  at  large.  In  the 
course  of  the  appeal  we  read  :  "  The  hope  of  curing  and  crushing 
the  horrible  tendencies  to  facile  and  frequent  divorce  rests,  we  be- 
lieve, upon  impressing  and  inculcating  such  an  intense  conviction 
of  what  marriage  is,  and  pf  what  marriage  means,  that  it  will  cease 

.  that  neither  man 
nor  woman  shall  dare 
enter  the  precincts  of  be- 
trothal without  the  tested 
certainty  of  love,  without 
the  full  recognition  of 
the  mutual  duty  of  ser- 
vice, forbearance,  and 
faithfulness  which  it  in- 
volves." 

Tlie  churches  repre- 
sented by  the  conference 
are:  The  Protestant 
Episcopal,  the  Presbyte- 
rian, the  Methodist,  the 
Methodist  South, 
the  Dutch  Reformed,  the 
German  Reformed,  the 
United  Presbyterian,  the 
Lutlieran,  the  Baptist, 
the  Congregationalist,  the 
Universalist.  the  Unita- 
rian, the  Reformed  Pres- 
byterian, the  Cumberland 
Presbyterian,  and  the  Al- 
liance of  Reformed  Churciies.  "  It  is  noteworthy,"  remarks  the 
I'hiladelphia  Press,  "  that  this  Interchurch  Conference  is  the  first 
body  in  which  all  the  leading  Protestant  denominations  of  America 
have  come  together  by  official  representation."  According  to  the 
reported  statement  of  one  of  its  members,  the  work  of  the  confer- 
ence is  along  two  lines.  It  aims,  in  the  first  place,  to  secure  some 
uniformity  of  attitude  among  the  churches  on  the  question  of  the 
remarriage  of  divorced  persons,  and.  in  the  second  place,  to  secure 
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Chairman  of  the  Intercliurcli  Conference  on 
Marriage  and  Divorce. 


better  and  uniform  divorce  laws  for  the  whole  nation.     On  the 
latter  point  The  Times  (New  York)  remarks  : 

"  As  to  legislation,  it  is  probably  not  feasible,  and  it  is  doubtful 
whether  it  be  desirable,  to  secure  national  statutes  on  the  subject. 
Habits  and  ways  of  thinking  upon  the  subject  differ  in  different 
parts  of  the  country.  .V 
state  statute  may  be  pre- 
sumed to  represent  the 
local  feeling.  It  has, 
therefore,  a  better  chance 
to  be  obeyed  in  good  faith 
than  a  national  statute 
which  should  go  counter 
to  local  feeling.  And  this 
as  a  matter  of  policy  and 
without  reference  to  the 
serious  constitutional 
question  involved.  An 
attempt  to  legislate,  by 
Congress,  on  the  subject 
of  marriage  and  divorce 
would  certainly  be  resent- 
ed as  a  usurpation,  and 
would  be  in  danger  of  be- 
ing declared  so  by  the 
couits." 

Says    T /i  e    C Ji  u  re  h 
Sfandartf  {VK\\3.AQ\^\\\?i) : 


'  On   the   one   hand,  it 
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would    be    n-npossible    to    Marriage  and  Divorce, 
procure  the    adoption  of 

an  amendment  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  under 
which  (^7// divorces  should  be  prohibited;  and  if  it  were  possible  to 
bring  all  legislation  concerning  marriage  within  the  power  of  Con- 
gress, there  is  every  reason  to  fear  that  Congressional  legislation 
would  represent  the  lower,  and  not  the  higher,  view  of  the  sanc- 
tity of  marriage.  The  hope  of  bringing  all  the  States  separately 
to  adopt  and  maintain  one  and  the  same  law  of  marriage  and 
divorce  is  too  futile  to  be  seriously  entertained.  In  this,  there- 
fore, the  very  best  that  can  be  done  is  that  Christian  people,  in 
each  and  every  State  of  the  Union,  should  labor,  in  season  and  out 
of  season,  to  elevate  the  legislation  of  the  States  to  the  standard 
of  Christian  obligation.  There  is  no  other  way  to  proceed,  and  it 
is  evident  that  this  way  can  not  be  immediately  successful." 

The  New  York  Iiidepe)ident,  referring  to  certain  pulpit  pro- 
nouncements which  followed  upon  the  publication  of  the  confer- 
ence's appeal,  says : 

"  These  utterances  undoubtedly  reflect  a  determination  in  certai' 
ecclesiastical  circles  to  brand  divorce  as  immoral,  and  to  render  it 
more  difficult,  by  statutory  means  if  possible,  and  at  least  by  with- 
holding '  the  religious  sanction  '  from  divorced  persons  wishing  to 
remarry. 

"  On  the  latter  point  we  have  nothing  whatever  to  say.  The  first 
duty  of  all  professors  of  religion,  of  whatever  denomination,  is  to 
be  sincere.  If  they  believe  that  divorce  is  always  inherently  im- 
moral and  remarriage  essentially  '  adulterous  " — as  the  Presbyte- 
rian moderator  characterized  it — let  them  by  all  means  refuse  to 
condone  it  or  to  dignify  it  in  the  name  of  religion.  But  when 
ecclesiastical  influence  is  brought  to  bear  upon  the  civil  laws,  in 
such  cases  made  and  provided,  it  is  the  duty  of  citizens  who  think 
that  clerics  like  other  men  sometimes  err  in  judgment,  to  point  out 
their  errors,  and  try  to  restrain  them  from  doing  mischief,  ,  .  . 
Divorce,  under  modern  conditions,  is  to  some  extent  incidental  to 
the  hberation  of  women  from  centuries  of  subjection.  It  is  in  a 
degree  correlated  with  profound  changes  of  moral  sentiment  touch- 
ing the  right  of  woman  to  be  a  free  individual,  holding  sacred  in 
her  own  keeping  her  affections  and  her  person." 

While  undoubtedly  much  divorce  at  the  present  time,  admits 
The  Iiuiepcitdent.  must  be  attributed  to  low  ideals,  instability  of 
character,  and  uncontrolled  sex-passion,  tliis  truth,  it  adds,  should 
not  blind  us  to  the  further  fact  that  many  cases  of  divorce  are  at- 
tributable to  high  rather  than  to  low  conceptions  of  what  the  mar- 
riage relation  should  be. 
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FOREIGN  TOPICS. 


KUROPATKIN'S  CHOICE  BETWEEN  OFFENSIVE 
AND    DEFENSIVE. 

I^ROM  an  attentive  perusal  of  expert  effusions  in  the  London 
Standard,  the  Paris  Figaro,  and  the  Frankfurter  Zeitung, 
General  Kuropatkin  will  ascertain  that  there  are  three  courses 
open  to  him.  He  may  stay  where  he  is,  near  Liao-Yang,  and  pre- 
pare himself  to  take  the  offensive  against  the  approaching  Japa- 
nese ;  or  he  may  fall  back  upon  Mukden ;  finally,  he  may  march 
to  the  relief  of  Port  Arthur. 

Beyond  this  point,  the  strategical  education  of  the  Russian  com- 
mander, so  far  as  the  newspapers  of  Europe  are  responsible  for  it. 
does  not  go.  The  experts  can  not  decide  for  him  what  he  is  to  do. 
Yet  they  all  admit  that  he  has,  for  once,  his  long-expected  oppor- 
tunity to  abandon  the  defensive  and  spring  to  the  offensive.  The 
London  Times  reminds  General  Kuropatkin  of  French  predictions 
that  the  Russian  army  at  Liao-Yang  was  waiting  only  for  the  Japa- 
nese to  come  near  enough.  The  Japanese  are  believed  by  the 
London  Standard  to  be  very  near  indeed  : 

"  The  whole  situation  calls  up  very  vividly  to  one's  recollection 
the  position  of  the  unfortunate  Austrian  general  in  Ulm  in  Octo- 
ber, 1805,  when  Napoleon  and  the  Grand  Army  were  closing  round 
about  him.  Kuropatkin,  it  is  true,  has  no  such  odds — three  to  one 
— against  him  as  yet,  but  he  seems  to  have  all  Mack's  other  diffi- 
culties to  contend  with  in  an  aggravated  form.  That  general  was 
not  ruined  because  he  did  not  know  what  to  do,  but  because  he 
had  no  efficient  staff  and  no  sufficient  organization  through  which 
to  carry  out  his  designs,  which  were  perfectly  sound  in  themselves. 
But,  like  Mack,  General  Kuropatkin's  hands  are  tied  by  a  make- 
shift organization  and  the  consequent  difficulties  of  securing  the 
execution  of  his  orders.  His  great,  indeed  his  only,  chance  now 
is  resolutely  to  abandon  all  stores  accumulated  along  the  railway 
line,  and  march  with  every  available  man  against  the  Japanese 
seeking  to  bar  his  path." 

The  strategical  situation  as  thus  conceived  corresponds  to  the 
reality,  avers  the  /'^j/'i?r  Z/<y/<J?  (Budapest),  which  thinks  that  Rus- 
sia's forces  are  now  drawn  togeth-er  within  a  great  oval  of  which 
Liao-Yang  is  the  southern  point  and  Mukden  the  northern  point. 
The  Japanese  are  pushing  northward  upon  the  Russian  lines  while 


Kuropatkin  is  intrenching  himself  at  Liao-Yang.  But  the  uncer- 
tainty regarding  Port  Arthur  makes  all  the  experts — whether  those 
of  the  London  Times  and  Mail  with  pro-Japanese  sentiments,  or 
those  of  the  Paris  Figaro,  Temps,  and  Journal  des  D^bats,  who, 
of  course,  favor  the  Russian.s— hesitate  to  predict  the  next  step. 
The  expert  of  the  Frankfurter  Zeitung  argues  that  Kuropatkin 
may  take  the  offensive  if  only  because  of  the  "  sheer  desperation  " 
of  his  position.  But  he  will  have  to  do  this  speedily,  since  the 
choice  will  not  be  left  him  for  long : 

"  To  be  sure,  even  in  the  event  of  Kuropatkin's  success,  the  war 
would  not  be  at  an  end.  But,  at  any  rate,  the  first  Japanese  army 
would  be  definitely  repulsed  if  not  altogether  annihilated.  It 
would  then  be  rational— as  at  present  it  is  highly  irrational — to  talk 
in  St.  Petersburg  as  if  Russia  had  the  alternative  of  assuming  the 
grand  offensive  by  a  forward  movement  decisive  of  the  whole 
struggle.  In  a  little  while  Kuropatkin  will  have  no  alternative,  for 
the  only  thing  left  him  will  be  inglorious  retreat." 

Assuming  for  the  sake  of  argument  that  there  will  be  a  genuine 
battle  at  or  near  Liao-Yang,  Kuropatkin  will  put  100,000  men  in 
the  field,  says  the  Paris  Gaulois,  who.se  expert  is  a  competent  and 
reliable  French  officer.  The  Japanese  will  have  more  than  100.000 
troops  with  which  to  oppo.se  Kuropatkin,  says  this  authority, 
"  but  their  men  will  be  exhausted  by  the  terrible  marches  they  will 
have  made."  And  we  must  not  forget  that  Kuropatkin  may  pre- 
fer, after  all,  to  retire  to  Mukden,  before  fighting,  a  hypothesis 
which  the  London  Times  ironically  indorses.  The  English  do  not 
seem  to  credit  Kuropatkin  with  a  design  of  marching  south  to  the 
relief  of  Port  Arthur.     Says  the  expert  of  the  London  Mail  : 

"  If  he  retreats,  he  abandons  Port  Arthur,  which  will  certainly 
fall,  the  Russian  troops  scattered  in  small  detachments  to  the  south 
of  Liao-Yang,  and  the  holy  city  of  Mukden.  He  must  retire 
through  a  hostile  territory,  for  the  Chinese  and  Chunchuses  have 
been  exasperated  by  Admiral  Alexeieff's  burnings  of  villages  and 
shootings  of  reported  brigands.  He  must  practically  surrender  all 
hope  of  rec<mquering  southern  Manchuria  or  of  lending  a  hand  to 
the  Baltic  fleet  if  that  force  ever  sails. 

"  If  he  stands  and  fights  a  great  battle,  he  is  probably  doomed." 

No  operations  of  Kuropatkin's  can  now  ameliorate  the  Port 
Arthur  crisis,  thinks  the  Vienna  A'eue  Fyeie  Presse.  That  place 
must  be  "  left  to  itself." — Translations  made  for  The  Literary 
Dkjest. 
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EUROPE   AND  JAPAN. 

Europe  :  "  He's  ugly,  but  I  will  grow  accustomed  to  him.-' 

—Jugend  (Munich). 


THE    KALI.ING    inOL. 


"  Look  out,  Japan,  or  when  the  Colossus  falls  he  will  crush  you  ! " 

—Simpiicissimtts  (Munich). 
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VICE  ADMIRAL  BEZO- 
BRAZOFF. 

Not  to  be  confused  with  the 
Mr.  Bezobrazoff  whose  advice 
was  talien  by  the  Czar  during 
the  weeks  preceding  the  war. 


GRAND   DUKE   BORIS. 

He  was  at  the  front,  but  went 
home  after  the  Makaroff  epi- 
sode at  Port  Arthur. 


LIEUT.-GEN.    ZILINSKY. 


ADMIR.AL   ROZHDESTVENSKY. 


LIEUT.-GEN.   SMYRNOFF. 

Said  to  have  marched  with  a  He  is  said  to  be  urging  Gen-  He  has  been  chosen,  says  the 

force  to  estabhsh   the    where-  eral    Kuropatkin    to    abandon  Paris  Fig-aro.  to  command  the 

abouts     of    the    "  mysterious  the  policy  of   retreat    and   to  fleet  that  will  leave  for  the  Far 

army "    lost    to   sight    a   few  march  on  Port  Arthur.  East  this  summer, 
weeks  ago. 


PROMOTORS   OF   THE    KUROPATKIN    PLAN. 


SUPPRESSED    HORRORS   OF    RUSSIAN 
BUREAUCRACY. 

SELDOM  has  an  earthly  ruler  .stood  revealed  in  a  light  more 
melancholy  than  that  reflected  upon  the  Russian  Czar  by  not 
a  little  press  comment  in  Western  Europe.  His  critics  deny  him 
even  the  wisdom  of  affliction,  contending,  as  a  writer  in  the  Ber- 
lin A'af/on  does,  that  his  country's  woes  haunt  him  with  a  super- 
:stitious  dread  lest  he  be  Russia's  evil  genius.  This  morbid  sensi- 
tiveness in  the  young  autocrat  has  been  sympathetically  referred 
to  by  a  few  French  papers  to  refute  allegations  of  a  conspiracy  of 
silence  among  the  statesmen  of  St.  Petersburg,  who  considerately 
hide  many  dire  truths  from  the  Romanoff.  But  when,  by  accident 
or  design,  Nicholas  II.  at  last  learns  facts  long  notorious  to  all  but 
himself,  he  takes  refuge,  we  are  told  by  the  Berlin  Vorwdrts,  in 
prayers  to  St.  Seraphim  and  in  ghostly  communion  with  the  spirits 
of  his  "'never-to-be-forgotten"  father  and  grandfather.  Such 
snapshots  of  temperament  as  these  contrast  strongly  with  the  Paris 
Figaro's  pen  portraits  of  Nicholas  1 1,  sticking  black  and  blue  pins 
into  war  maps  and  infusing — by  telegraph — a  Napoleonic  energy 
into  General  Kuropatkin,  Admiral  Skrydloff.  Admiral  Alexeieff, 
and  other  fighters  not  quite  so  famous. 

The  truth  is.  declares  77/<?  Sf.  Ja//ifs's  Liasctte  [Londion).  Xh2.\. 
"  Russia  must  be,  humanly  speaking,  on  the  verge  of  a  disaster  in 
comparison  with  which  the  French  Revolution  sinks  into  insignifi- 
cance." It  sees  too  much  reason  to  credit  some  extremely  sensa- 
tional stories  which  are  finding  their  way  into  the  London  Express. 
the  London  Telegraph,  and  tlie  London  Standard,  all  pointing  to 
the  existence  of  a  reign  of  terror  which  Nicholas  II.  seems  to  sus- 
pect far  less  than  does  the  outside  world.  "The  mea.sures  of  re- 
pression which  are  said  to  iiave  been  taken  disclose  a  condition  of 
things  that  goes  far  beyond  the  most  gloomy  anticipation,"  The 
.S'/flwrfar^/ remarks,  and  it  feels  justified  in  publishing  "under  all 
reserve,"  but  with  absolute  faith  in  the  sources  of  its  information, 
particulars  from  which  we  quote  : 

"  There  is  a  general  similarity  in  the  intelligence  from  all  parts 
concerning  the  exceptional  activity  of  the  .secret  police  and  the  fre- 
quent disappwirances  of  persons  presumably  suspected  of  implica- 
tion in  political  plots.  In  Kronstadt,  where  an  attempt  is  reported 
to  have  been  made  to  injure  the  forts,  there  have  also  been  execu- 
tions under  military  law.  In  Moscow  recently  an  eye-witness  re- 
ports that  eighty  coffins,  under  military  escort,  were  taken  out  of 
the  town  at  dead  of  night  by  an  unfrequented  road  which  was 


picketed  with  soldiers,  and  buried,  presumably  in  the  woods, 
where  soldiers  had  previously  been  observed  maintaining  an  in- 
violable cordon.  There  is  a  nervous  feeling  in  the  very  air,  and 
even  the  most  sober-minded  are  drawing  ominous  conclusions  from 
the  significant  fact  that  the  regiments  stationed  in  European  Russia 
are  being  retained  in  their  places,  and  only  the  reservists  called  up 
under  the  mobilization  orders  are  being  forwarded  to  the  front." 

And  by  way  of  comment,  our  British  contemporary,  which  has 
the  highest  reputation  for  caution  and  accuracy  in  the  presentation 
of  news,  makes  these  observations  : 

"  There  is  no  opening  for  skepticism  as  to  the  symptoms  in  all 
quarters  of  dangerous  unrest.  The  marvel  would  be  if  Russian 
society,  remaining  essentially  the  same  as  in  the  long  and  dismal 
past,  were  not  to  develop  in  an  aggravated  form,  under  the  stress 
of  the  conflict  in  the  Far  East,  the  familiar  maladies.  It  is  noth- 
ing at  all  new  that  the  investigations,  the  arrests,  the  trials— if 
trials  there  have  been— should  have  been  conducted  in  secret,  and 
that  the  sentence  of  a  tribunal  sitting  in  irresponsible  seclusion 
should  be  carried  out  in  the  silence  of  the  prisons.  But  sooner  or 
later  the  truth  becomes  known  ;  and  the  nation  learns  with  a  shud- 
der the  full  dimensions  and^  the  shocking  details  of  the  retribution. 
No  man  or  woman  can  feel  himself  safe  when  the  spirit  of  re- 
morseless proscription  is  in  the  air." — Translations  made  for  The 
Literary  Digest. 


POPE    PIUS    REVERSING    POPE    LEO'S    POLICY. 

'yo  appreciate  the  circumstances  from  which  the  diplomatic 
•»■  belligerence  between  France  and  the  Vatican  derives  its  in- 
calculable significance,  we  must  go  back,  say  the  J nddpendance 
Beige  (Brussels),  the  Rcichswelir  (\'ienna),  and  most  other  organs 
which  explain  the  matter,  to  the  great  factor  in  the  last  conclave 
—Austria's  veto.  That  veto,  all  European  newspapers  of  impor- 
tance agree,  aimed  at  the  exclusion  of  Cardinal  Rampolla  from  the 
papal  throne.  "  It  was  a  contest,"  notes  the  lielgian  paper  just  re- 
ferred to,  "between  the  Triple  Alliance  and  the  Dual  Alliance." 
The  Paris  Temps  jiuts  the  matter  more  pointedly  by  averring  that 
the  foes  of  France  had  determined  to  make  an  end  of  the  policy  of 
conciliating  the  third  republic.  Some  cardinals,  says  the  Roman 
correspondent  of  the  Paris  organ,  deemed  the  Rampolla  attitude 
insufficiently  vigorous.  When  the  opposition  won  its  great  tri- 
umph with  the  election  of  Pius  X..  the  third  republic  was  warned 
that  anticlericalism  must  expect  no  further  Vatican  indulgence. 
The   young  and    pliant   Cardinal   Merry   del    \'al   became    papal 
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Secretary  of  State,  Cardinal  Vivts  y  Tuto. 
"hard  to  conciliate  in  all  that  relates  to  pol- 
itics," was  permitted  to  give  advice  which  Leo 
XIII.  never  appreciated  highly,  and  Cardinal 
Oreglia,  who  has  worn  a  red  hat  under  three 
sovereign  pontiffs  and  is  "a  born  fighter"  be- 
sides, came  into  favor,  "  a  thing  to  which  he 
had  long  been  unaccustomed."  The  influence 
of  these  and  of  some  other  ecclesiastics  speed- 
ily caused  the  Rampolla  stj-le  of  humoring 
France  to  go  out  of  fashion  at  the  \'alican.  a 
fact  of  which  the  Reichsivehr  takes  note  in 
gratified  terms : 

"  For  the  first  time  we  see  coming  clearly 
to  view  the  vast  political  revolution  accom- 
plished in  the  \'atican  when  Pius  X.  ascend- 
ed the  papal  throne.  There  can  no  longer 
remain  any  doubt  that  Pius  X.  is  not  disposed 
to  follow  the  path  trod  by  the  Secretary  of 
State  of  Leo  XIII..  Cardinal  Rampolla.  and 
continued  in  by  him  until  it  bordered  upon 
mania.  There  is  openly  an  end  of  that  Vatican 
policy  which  beheld  its  chief  menace  in  the 
Triple  Alliance  and  which  determined  ever}- 
detail  of  its  action  according  to  the  good  or  ill 
resulting  to  that  alliance.  There  is  an  end  of 
that  A'atican  policy  of  which  the  only  aim  was 
to  punish  Germany,  and  especially  Austria- 
Hungary,  for  haviilg  entered  into  an  alliance 
with  Italy.  To  Pius  X.  and  his  Secretary  of 
State,  Cardinal  Merry  del  Val,  the  task  of  pro- 
tecting Catholic  interests  seems  divorced  from 
any  distinction  between  Powers  which  adhere  to  the  Triple  Al- 
liance and  Powers  which  are  not  connected  with  it  or  are  even  in 
opposition  to  it.  Vatican  policy  seems  to  have  returned  to  that 
tundamental  consideration,  transcending  good  and  evil,  which 
holds  that  there  can  be  no  other  test,  applicable  to  the  defense  of 
Catholic  interests,  than  that  afforded  by  effective  benefit  or  preju- 
dice thereto.  Guided  by  this  fundamental  consideration,  Vatican 
policy  can  confront  the  anticlerical  policy  of  Premier  Combes  with 
no  other  view  than  that  the  latter  is  dangerous  to  the  church,  and 
that  only  by  the  stoutest  opposition  to  such  an  anticlerical  policy 
can  Catholic  counsels  be  characterized.     As  a  pregnant  expression 


"little  father  combes," 


of  this  conception  we  must  regard  the  \'atican 
protest  against  the  Presidential  visit  to  Rome. 
"  To  appreciate  how  much  sounder  is  the 
policy  of  Pius  X.  toward  the  French  Govern- 
ment than  was  the  policy  pursued  by  Cardinal 
Rampolla  in  the  name  of  Leo  XIII.,  it  is  neces- 
sary only  to  consider  the  immediate  and  the 
future  effect  of  the  papal  protest.  The  Pre- 
mier and  his  followers  have  been  in  confusion 
since  the  protest  was  made  public.  They  are 
confused  with  joy.  of  course.  They  act  as  if 
nothing  could  have  pleased  them  more  than  so 
drastic  an  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  \'atican. 
Now.  they  say,  all  obstacles  are  removed  to  a 
consistent  anticlerical  policy,  and  it  will  be  pos- 
sible to  proceed  to  the  separation  of  church 
and  state.  To  all  appearances  it  might  be  said 
that  the  way  is  clear  to  Premier  Combes.  In 
reality,  matters  are  not  so  adjusted.  The  anti- 
clerical policy  of  the  Combes  ministr}-  had  few 
obstacles  so  long  as  it  could  appear  to  encounter 
little  or  no  open  opposition  from  the  Vatican. 
As  long  as  Cardinal  Rampolla  was  eagerly 
avoiding  reprisals  and  ignoring  or  tolerating 
anticlerical  measures,  there  was  no  occasion  for 
the  French  people,  the  masses,  to  take  a  hand. 
The  Government,  notwithstanding  its  anticleri- 
cal policy,  maintained  the  best  relations  with 
the  papacy.  To  the  untliinking  masses  it 
seemed  as  if  the  policy  of  the  ministry-  might 
be  based  upon  an  open  or  tacit  understanding 
with  the  Vatican." 


The  anticlerical  term  of  endearment  for 
the  French  Premier. 


Everything  has  now  changed,  says  the  Aus- 
trian daily,  and  the  people  of  France — whom 
it  deems  really  devoted  to  the  Roman  Catholic  religion — will  be 
impelled  to  call  a  halt.  The  Combes  ministry  is  aware  of  this 
and.  conseciuentiy,  it  hesitates  to  proceed  to  extremities.  All 
this,  it  must  be  said,  is  a  somewhat  unusual  view  of  the  situation, 
altho  we  do  find  the  London  Spectator  remarking  : 

"  France  has  no  desire  to  break  with  the  papacy.  She  has  found, 
and  no  doubt  hopes  to  find  again,  its  benediction  a  very  useful 
card  to  play  in  foreign  policy.  The  Roman  Church  is  still  deeply 
rooted  in  the  national  life,  and  tho  there  is  a  great  cry  for  seculari- 
zation, manv  of  the  leaders  of  the  movement,  who  have  had  a 


France.—"  There  goes  the  ball  back !     Being  the  eldest  daugliter  of  the 
church,  Tm  big  enough  to  kick  it."  — Humoristischc  Blatter  k  Wien). 


CO.MBES    V.N  EASY. 

"  What  do  you  want  at  this  hour  ? " 

"  We  want  to  see  if  the  Ximcio  has  left  Paris  yet.' 


—  liitraiisigfixiit  i  Paris.) 


CONCORDATORY  CARTOONERY. 
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clerical  upbringing,  will  shrink  from  the  extreme 
step.  They  are  like  the  young  Mohammedan, 
in  one  of  Mr.  Kipling's  stories,  who  was  an 
avowed  skeptic  and  professed  the  utmost  scorn 
for  his  old  creed,  but  on  the  outbreak  of  a  re- 
ligious riot  in  the  town  was  found  crying  '  Allah 
il  Allah  I '  in  the  streets  with  the  best  of  them." 

To  resume.  The  last  conclave,  we  read  in  the 
Kblnische  Zeitung,  was  rent  into  two  strong 
factions  by  the  effort  of  the  third  French  re- 
public to  secure  the  election  of  Cardinal  Ram- 
polla.  It  has  been  said  that  the  lepublic  wished 
to  retain  the  right  to  protect  Catholic  missions 
in  the  Orient,  but  the  real  motive  was  to  as- 
sure permanence  to  the  policy  of  Leo.  The 
German  daily  asserts  with  confidence  : 

"  Cardinal  Rampolla  was  the  representative 
of  a  policy  hostile  to  the  Triple  Alliance  and 
favorable  to  France  in  the  concert  of  Europe. 
Hoping  to  bring  the  clericals  into  power,  he 
essayed  to  induce  the  eldest  daughter  of  the 
church  to  conclude  an  alliance  with  the  papacy 
against  Italy,  and  he  endeavored  to  assure  the 
supremacy  of  France  as  a  Catholic  Power  over 
Protestant  Germany. 

"In  various  ways  it  can  be  demonstrated  that 
the  French  statesmen  in  power  in  icSqo,  and 
especially  those  who  controlled  foreign  policy, 
had  entered  into  an  alliance  with  Rampolla,  in 
the  shape  of  an  understanding  and  of  mutual 
pledges  of  a  far  more  important  nature  than  has 
been  ackowledged.  Until  quite  recently,  France 
promoted  this  friendship  and  recognized  the  communitv  of  interest 
with  the  Vatican.  This  is  why  Rampolla  was  the  French  candi- 
date at  the  last  conclave.  And  if  at  present  France  threatens  the 
Holy  See  with  the  rupture  of  diplomatic  relations,  it  is  because 
the  confidence  Rampolla  inspired  in  her  and  the  hopes  she  had 
placed  in  him  have  been  damped.  On  the  other  hand,  the  triumph 
of  the  radical  and  anticlerical  republic  over  the  conservative  re- 
public, the  reconciliation  with  Italy,  and  President  Loubet"s  trip  to 
Rome  have  shown  the  Vatican  that  every  prospect  of  an  alliance 
with  France  against  Italy  in  the  interest  of  the  church  is  vain. 
Thus  it  comes  about  that  the  defeat  of  Rampolla  and  the  election 
of  Pius  X.  have  caused  an  excessive  tension  to  follow  the  former 
friendship  which  Rampolla — he  has  said  so  in  writing— did  every- 
thing to  maintain." — Translaiious  made  for  The  Literary 
Digest. 
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M.  DOUMERGUE. 

He  leads  a  French  faction  in  the  Cham- 
ber and  professes  anticlericalism,  but  is 
accused  of  "secret  clericalism." 


PRESIDENT   ROOSEVELT  JARS    EUROPE 

AGAIN. 

/^NCE  more  does  Europe  feel  called  upon  to  profess  a  .special 
^~^  wonder  at  sight  of  President  Roosevelt  speaking  pontifically 
within  the  tabernacle  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  An  English  daily 
here  and  there  is  tempted  to  coincide  with  the  Berlin  Kreus  Zei- 
tung, which  has  long  beheld  in  "  American  Jingoism  "  a  void  and 
formle.ss  infinite  upon  which  Theodore  Roosevelt  .seeks  to  stamp 
the  image  of  himself.  "  To  the  personal  qualities  of  the  President 
we  take  off  our  hat  and  bow  low,"  it  magnanimously  says,  '"  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  assert  deliberately  the 
truth  that  so  headlong,  so  ambitious  a  jingo  as  Mr.  Roosevelt  has 
never  yet  ruled  the  United  .States."  It  refers  to  all  Washingto- 
nian  policy  in  support  of  its  iterated  and  reiterated  contention  that 
the  President  of  the  United  States 

"  Assumes  the  god, 
Affects  to  nod. 
And  seems  to  shake  the  spheres." 

But  the  London  Times,  the  President's  inveterate  eulogist, 
thinks  it  "  no  more  than  fair  to  remember  the  occasion"  of  his 
latest  utterance  involving  the  Monroe  Doctrine  : 

"  He  was  sending  his  greetings  to  a  Cuban-American  meeting 


celebrating  '  the  second  anniversary  of  Cuban 
Hberty,'  and  thus  recalling  the  fact  that  the 
war  with  Spain  was  justified  on  the  ground 
that  misgovemment  in  Cuba  had  reached  such 
a  point  as  to  constitute  a  danger  to  American 
interests,  as  well  as  to  demand  intervention  in 
the  general  interests  of  humanity.  There  were, 
and  probably  there  still  are,  many  in  the  Lhiited 
States  to  whom  this  justification  does  not  seem 
adequate,  and  the  President  may  very  well  have 
had  that  fact  in  his  mind  when  he  penned  the 
observations  which  have  been  so  coldly  re- 
ceived  

"  What,  after  all,  do  they  amount  to?  The 
President  disclaims  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States  everything  of  the  nature  of  land  hunger 
or  of  projects  regarding  other  nations  save 
such  as  are  for  their  welfare.  He  desires  to 
see  the  lesser  American  States  'stable,  orderly, 
and  prosperous  ' ;  and  he  adds  that  any  country 
fulfilling  these  conditions  may  count  upon  the 
hearty  friendliness  of  the  LTnited  States.  He 
expects  other  countries  on  the  American  con- 
tinent to  act  with  decency  in  industrial  and 
political  matters,  to  keep  order,  and  to  pay 
their  obligations.  So  far  we  can  hardly  sup- 
pose that  any  one  can  take  exception  to  his 
words.  .  .  .He  adds  that '  in  the  Western  hem- 
isphere the  United  States  cannot  ignore  this 
duty  " — that  is  to  say,  the  duty  of  intervention 
when  mi.sgovernment  and  disorder  become  out- 
rageous. Why  not?  Simply  because  the  United 
States  desire  to  maintain  the  Monroe  Doctrine, 
and  recognition  of  this  duty  is  its  corollary. 
Not  even  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
could  afford  to  outrage  the  interests  of  the  civilized  world  and  the 
conscience  of  its  own  citizens  by  forbidding  other  nations  to  en- 
force their  just  claims  on  the  American  continent  and  at  the  same 
time  declining  on  its  own  account  to  punish  misconduct." 

This  friendly  commentator  confesses  that  it  has  no  means  of 
knowing  all  that  was  in  the  mind  of  President  Roosevelt  when  he 
issued  his  recent  "general  warning"  in  regard  to  South  American 
republics,  "  but  it  is  at  least  possible  that  he  spoke  from  fuller 
knowledge  than  is  yet  in  the  possession  of  his  critics."  That  idea 
has  not,  perhaps,  occurred  to  the  Paris  Temps,  which  considers 
the  President  a  spectacular,  if  superior,  person.  "  His  friends 
willingly  vibrate  the  imperialist  chord,"  it  complains.  "  They  re- 
call the  President's  words,  his  emphatic  declarations,  his  assump- 
tion of  ownership  of  the  Pacific,  proclaimed  to  be  an  American 
lake,  his  constant  jingo  dithyrambs.  No  one  since  General  Jack- 
son has  more  complacently  given  free  rein  to  the  American  eagle — 
that  is  to  say,  indulged  in  the  spreadeagleism  which  the  more  sober 
tradition  of  Washington,  Jefferson,  and  Lincoln  had  systematically 
avoided."     And  \\-\&  Journal  des  Ddbats  (Paris)  chimes  in  : 

"  We  have,  in  reality,  something  like  an  evolution  of  the  Monroe 
Doctrine.  Up  to  the  present  time  that  doctrine  pretended  to  for- 
bid non-American  states  to  involve  themselves  in  the  affairs  of  tlie 
two  Americas  for  the  sake  of  securing  special  advantages  and,  in 
particular,  securing  territory'.  But  they  were  not  forbidden  to  in- 
tervene, as  in  the  recent  Venezuela  affair,  to  obtain  reparation  of 
wrongs  inflicted  upon  them.  Now,  the  recent  declarations  of  Mr. 
Roosevelt  have  this  special  feature,  that  they  represent  the  United 
States  as  being  the  policeman  of  all  America,  to  establish  order, 
play  the  part  of  righter  of  wrongs,  whether  those  wrongs  be  com- 
mitted against  themselves  or  another 

"  Mr.  Roosevelt  lays  down  a  principle  of  the  highest  impor- 
tance— that  is  to  say,  when  a  nation  is  in  decadence  and  falls 
into  disorganization,  another  nation,  even  when  its  own  interests 
are  not  involved,  has  a  right  to  intervene  in  the  sole  interest  of 
civilization  and  of  good  order  in  general.  .  .  .  Never  before  has 
the  supremacy  of  the  United  States  over  the  rest  of  America,  and. 
the  mission  of  the  United  States  to  establish  order  there  been 
so  loftily  declared." — Translations  made  for  The  LrrERARY" 
Digest. 
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NOTABLE    BOOKS    OF    THE    DAY. 


MARY  AUSTIN. 


A   NEW   DELECTABLE    LAND. 

The  Land  of  Little  Rain.    By  Mary  Austin.    Cloth,  2S1  pp.    Price.  $i.;o. 
Houghton  &  Mifflin  Company. 

MARY  AUSTIN  is  a  woman  who  knows  how  to  write.      "The 
Land  of  Little  Rain  "  is  a  charming  volume  in  every  way.     It 
has  sharp  new  type,  spendthrift  margins,  and  illustrations  by 
Mt.  E.   Boyd  Smith,  himself,  like  Mrs.  Austin,  a  friend  of  the  desert 
and  its  folk. 

The  book  takes  hold  of  one  by  the  persuasive  wizardry  of  its  style 
and  the  continual  lure  of  its  subject,  and  over  its  pages  one  lives  and 

breathes  for  a  time  in  the  country  of 
the  Lost  Borders — that  principality 
of  sand  that  rises  from  the  foot  of 
the  eastern  slope  of  the  Sierras  and 
pushes  on  to  east  and  south  toward 
the  Great  Basin.  One's  senses  meas- 
ure newly  here  :  commonplace  or 
obscure  things  become  important; 
distance  is  multiplied;  outlines  are 
sharply  edged.  As  recompense  for 
lack  of  greens  on  swelling  hills  and 
stretching  plains,  you  are  given  swath- 
ings  of  dulled  peacock  tints  and  sha- 
ded rainbow  hues.  You  have  in  the 
desert  a  strange,  ever-present  con- 
cern :  you  must  watch  for  water. 
Would  you  seek  a  spring  in  the  desert? 
Follow  the  little  obscure  threads  of 
trail  that  the  small  wild  things  have 
beaten — the  woodrat,  the  gopher,  the 
coyote.  Climb  up  a  hill  and  look 
■over  the  gray  waste,  that  gray  made  up  of  seven  times  seven  muted 
•colors,  and  note  the  fan  of  tiny  pathways  whose  spokes  come  together 
at  a  certain  hollow.  There  lies  your  grassy  hidden  spring — the  very 
soul  of  the  gray  land. 

Here  in  the  desert  are  curious  insistent  scents.  The  smell  of  sage 
pervades  the  air,  its  pungent  life  blowing  upon  the  wind  from  off  the 
stalk,  or  the  incense  of  it  going  up  from  the  burning  as  it  feeds  the 
camper's  fires.  Strange  wild  birds  are  in  the  sky  above  you — birds  that 
live  on  things  unnamable.  Is  there  a  famine  of  water  or  food  ?  You 
■can  trace  the  starving,  dying  flocks  and  herds  by  the  flight  of  these 
black  winged  hosts.  Is  some  shepherd  strayed  or  some  prospector 
lost  ?  Follow  the  slow  line  of  wings  above,  walk  in  their  shadow,  and 
■where  the  last  bird  poises  there  lies  the  spent  one  waiting  for  death. 

Of  such  are  the  tragedies  and  adventures  of  the  "  Land  of  Little 
Rain."  But  not  all  the  book  is  of  the  desert.  We  climb  f/wsa  and 
mountain  also,  and  fall  in  with  shepherd  and  miner,  medicine-man  and 
"basket-weaver.  Caucasian  or  Indian,  all  are  instinct  with  a  wild,  curt 
■wisdom,  their  lives  pared  down  to  the  bare  necessities  of  existence. 
They  are  wasteful  of  no  word,  unwatchful  of  no  sign,  akin  in  this  econ- 
omy, perhaps,  to  the  plants  about,  that  store  their  seeds  for  seven  years 
to  await  a  rain,  and  sometimes  wait  a  half-century  to  flower. 

Mrs.  Austin's  book  would  probably  be  interesting  because  of  its  sub- 
ject-matter even  if  told  in  baldest  newspaper  English.  But  when  to  a 
wonder-teeming  theme  is  added  the  power  of  the  seeing  eye  and  the 
■magic  of  splendid  style — of  daring  attack,  incisive  phrase  and  colorful 
■word — then  we  get  unforgetable  literature.  And  by  these  presents,  be 
it  known  to  men  that,  through  Mary  Austin,  we  have  forever  annexed 
■our  Western  Desert  to  the  delectable  lands  of  Selborne  and  Walden  and 
Riverby. 


PROBLEIVIS   THE   SOUTH    IS    FACING. 

The  Proklkms  ok  inn  Present  South.  A  Discussion  of  Certain  of  the 
Educational,  Industrial  and  Political  Issues  in  the  Southern  States.  By 
Edgar  Gardner  Murphy.  Cloth,  288  pp.  Price,  J  1.50  net.  The  Macmillan 
Coin  pan  y. 

THIS  book  ought  to  be  taken  to  heart  by  North  and  South.  Here 
is  no  "Southern  fire,"  no  "tropical  eloquence,"  but  a  broad, 
judicial  discussion  by  an  open  mind  of  the  subjects  announced  in 
the  title.  A  sentence  or  two  from  the  preface  will  give  more  than  a 
hint  of  the  author's  range  and  method.  While  admitting  that  the  book 
has  been  "  written  from  within  the  life  and  thought  of  the  South,"  the 
author  believes  that  "its  service  will  be  found,  not  in  the  immediate 
evidences  of  agreement  or  diagreement,  but  in  such  contributions  as  it 
may  offer  toward  that  slowly  forming,  collective  verdict,  in  reference 
to  Southern  issues,  in  which  the  public  opinion  of  our  whole  country. 
North  and  South,  will  gain  at  length  its  rational  and  articulate  ex- 
pression." 

This  note  of  the  solidarity  of  our  national  life  sounds  again  and  again. 
It  is  a  note  which  ought  to  be  sounded  through  the  thought  and  con- 
science of  the  North.  We  speak  of  the  "Southern  problem  "  and  the 
"negro  question"  with  a  certain  sense  of  detachment.     Mr.  Murphy 


declares  that  e  pluiibtis  tin  urn  is  not  merely  a  phrase  that  looks  well  on 
banners  and  is  to  be  shouted  in  patriotic  oraticms,  but  is  a  true  law  of 
interpretation  for  everything  pertaining  to  national  life.  Justice  and 
Righteousness  have  no  zones.  If  both  North  and  South  could  take 
home  this  obvious  lesson,  we  might  look  for  a  growing  unanimity  of 
thought  and  practical  cooperation  in  the  solution  of  the  problem. 

Mr.  Murphy  lays  just  emphasis  upon  one  fact  which  is  rarely  men- 
ti  jned  in  the  North.  Slavery  being  an  essentially  aristocratic  institu- 
tion, the  South  in  its  social  organism  and  spirit  was  practically  an  aris- 
tocracy. The  negro  problem  is  therefore  preceded  by  a  vastly  more 
profound  and  difficult  problem,  viz.,  the  transformation  of  the  entire 
social  fabric  from  an  aristocratic  to  a  democratic  foundation.  While 
the  North  has  been  clamoring  for  immediate  results  in  the  solution  of 
the  negro  problem,  the  South  has  been  slowly,  patiently,  undergoing 
this  process  of  transformation  in  its  social  and  civic  life.  Such  organic 
changes  can  not  be  hurried  ;  they  can  not  be  legislated.  Cosmic  proc- 
esses pay  no  heed  to  the  agitation  of  reformers.  If  this  book  does 
nothing  more  than  give  this  vital  truth  currency  in  Northern  thinking, 
it  will  do  much  toward  inducing  sanity  and  patience  in  all  our  dealing 
with  the  problems  of  the  South. 

The  author  has  another  valuable  lesson  for  us,  which,  from  the  slavery 
days  until  now,  we  have  been  slow  to  learn.  The  complicity  of  the 
North  in  the  sins  of  the  South  is  an  old  story.  The  same  complicitj-  is 
to  be  found  to-day  in  the  abominations  of  child-labor  in  the  mills  of  the 
South. 

This  author,  however,  needs  a  clearer  conception  of  the  truth  that 
those  who  are  close  to  a  vexing  and  intricate  problem,  part  and  parcel 
of  it,  are  apt,  for  that  very  reason,  to  need  the  calm,  abstract  judgment 
of  those  who  are  detached  from  the  pressing  interests  and  constantly 
changing  exigencies  of  the  pn)blem.  The  imperious  and  disturbing 
facts  maybe  so  close  that  the  unchangeable  laws  which  in  the  end  must 
assert  themselves  may  be  obscured.  This  is  true  of  any  section,  of  anjr 
country,  and  of  any  generation.  The  North  and  the  South  on  this  as  on 
other  problems  need  each  other. 


AN    APOSTLE   OF   THE    HOME. 

Bv  the  Fireside.     By  Charles  Wagner.     Cloth.  300  pp.    Price,  fi  net.     Mc- 
Clure,  Phillips  &  Co. 

LET  any  one  who  thinks  the  art  of  the  essayist  lost  to  the  present 
generation  of  writers  take  up  "  By  the  Fireside."  For  Mr.  Charles 
Wagner  has  written,  with  an  unusual  charm  of  style,  essays  that  remind 
one  somewhat  of  Donald  G.  Mitchell,  more  of  Max  Miiller,  and  yet  more 
of  Ruskin — but  of  Ruskin  without  his  didacticism.  The  author  writes 
of  the  things  of  the  household,  touching  upon  every  element  of  the  do- 
mestic circle,  and  larding  his  smoothly  flowing  discourse  with  frequent 
reminiscences  and  anecdotes,  of  a  nature  personal  and  otherwise.  He 
is  the  gentlest  of  advisers  and  the  most  unbiased  of  philosophers. 
There  seems  to  be  absolutely  no  subject  which  can  bring  from  him 
either  prejudice  or  animus,  and  his 
tolerant  treatment  of  topics  that  lie 
nearest  our  daily  life  must  gain  at 
once  the  confidence  and  attention  of 
every  person  who  opens  the  book. 
He  writes  with  the  humble  wisdom 
born  of  much  experience  of  the 
world,  yet  with  a  sureness  and  sane- 
ness  that  carry  conviction.  He  re- 
views, through  the  eyes  of  memory, 
scenes  and  incidents  in  his  own  life 
and  in  the  lives  of  his  friends,  and 
he  is  never  so  charming  as  when 
speaking  of  those  things  which  have 
been  matters  of  his  personal  obser- 
vation. 

The  general  theme  of  the  little 
book  is  the  worth  and  the  sanctity  of 
the  home  life.  It  treats  of  all  those 
things  that  focus  on  the  family  hearth. 
First  he  talks  about  the  meaning  of 

the  house  that  is  a  home,  and  incidentally  he  deplores  the  dual  loss  of 
individuality  and  stability  which  the  conditions  of  modern  life  have  im- 
posed upon  races  of  flat  dwellers  and  short-term  tenants. 

"  Is  it  not,"  he  asks,  "a  cheat  and  a  sarcasm  to  continue  to  give  the 
name  of  abode  to  our  apartments  rented  by  the  month  or  the  year,  or 
to  those  whose  terms  run  a  half-dozen  years  at  most  ?  The  life  is  rather 
suggestive  of  leaving  than  of  abiding.  .  .  .  We  are  nomads  save  for  the 
tent,  the  light  equipment,  and  the  wide  horizon;  nomads  from  room  to 
room,  embarrassed  by  endless  traps.  In  these  houses  left  for  a  whim, 
a  mere  nothing,  each  tenant  is  a  stranger  to  the  others.  We  follow 
strangers  and  strangers  follow  us,  leaving  no  wake  behind.  Whatever 
personal  impression  we  have  made  there  is  invisible  to  those  who  come 
after  us,  and  we  can  not  take  it  away,  so  it  profits  nobody." 

It  may  be  a  comforting  thought  to  Americans  to  remember  that  the 
author  is  a  Frenchman  (the  very  excellent  translation  is  the  work  of 
Mary  Louise  Hendee),  and  that  these  sentences  must  have  been  written 
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primarily  with  European  conditions  in  mind.  The  "  moving  habit,"' 
then,  so  evident  in  the  larger  American  cities,  is  neither  a  national  pe- 
culiarity nor  an  economic  result  of  our  republican  form  of  living.  Our 
cities,  despite  the  rapidity  with  which  they  have  been  built  and  the 
abnormal  increase  in  their  populations,  are  not  different  in  this  respect 
from  their  more  ancient  and  conservative  Continental  cousins. 

Mr.  Wagner  pays  a  touching  tribute  to  the  aged  of  our  homes  in  his 
two  chapters,  "  Golden  Hair  and  Gray,"  and  "  What  Those  Do  Who  No 
Longer  Do  Anything."  For  the  dear  old  "  last  leaf  "  who  lingers  still, 
when  all  the  others  have  gone,  these  words  must  be  as  full  of  tender 
consolation  as  they  are  of  affectionate  veneration. 

Of  this  author's  earlier  book,  "The  Simple  Life,"  President  Roosevelt 
said  that  it  should  be  used  as  a  tract  throughout  the  land.  Of  the 
present  volume  it  might  as  fitly  be  said  that  it  should  be  made  a  family 
text-book  wherever  two  dwell  under  one  roof.  Sounder  advice  has 
never  been  so  pleasanth*  given  as  in  these  chapters  on  "  Two  Make 
One,"  "  A  Nursery  of  Men,"  ''The  Evil  Days,"  and  "Our  Servants." 
And  the  best  part  of  it  is  that  you  never  suspect  that  you  are  being  ad- 
vised or  persuaded. 

THE   AMERICAN   TRIBES   AND   THE    EARLY 
SETTLEMENTS. 

Early  Western  Travels:  174S-1846.  A  Series  of  Annotated  Reprints  of 
Some  of  the  Best  and  Rarest  Conteni]K)rary  Volumes  of  Travels  in  the  Mid- 
dle and  Far  West,  During  the  I'eriod  of  Early  American  Settlement.  Edited 
by  Reuben  Gold  Thwaites.  \'ol.  I.  Journals  of  Conrad  Weiser  (1748), 
George  Croghan  (17J0-1765),  Christian  Frederick  Post  (1758)  and  Thomas 
Moms  (1704).  Cloth,  large  Svo.  32S  pp.  Price,  $4  net.  The  .\rthur  H. 
Clark  Company. 

DURING  "  the  picturesque  period  "  of  American  expansion,  which 
is  covered  by  this  important  series,  there  was  an  enormous  out- 
put of  books,  in  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  descriptive 
of  journeys  and  explorations  in  the  North  American  interior.  It  is 
next  to  impossible,  at  this  late  date,  even  to  a  well-endowed  public 
library,  to  amass  a-  considerable  collection  of  these  early  travels,  so 
essential  to  an  adequate  understanding  of  the  life  and  manners  of  the 
aborigines,  the  social  and  economic  conditions  in  the  middle  and  far 
West,  during  the  period  of  early  American  settlement.  The  making 
of  a  judicious  and  competent  selection  of  the  best  and  rarest  of  these 
writings  has  become  an  inevitable  requirement  ;  and  the  patient  com- 
pany of  historians,  librarians,  scholars,  will  be  quick  to  congratulate 
each  other  that  the  great  task  has  fallen  to  the  hands  of  so  well-equipped 
an  editor  as  Mr.  Thwaites,  eminent  as  an  authority  on  all  questions  per- 
taining to  the  exploration  and  development  of  our  great  Western  do- 
main. 

The  series,  as  now  contributed  and  controlled  by  Mr.  Thwaites,  com- 
prises only  works  of  permanent  historical  value  ;  some  of  them  are  of 
notable  rarety— so  rare,  in  fact,  that  they  are  not  to  be  found  in  the 
most  considerable  collections  of  Americana  in  this  country. 

The  initial  volume,  now  before  us,  is  described  in  the  prefatory  re- 
marks of  the  editor  as  "  necessarily  more  varied  in  composition  than 
any  of  its  successors,  it  having  been  deemed  important  to  present  here 
several  typical  early  tours  into  the  country  west  of  the  Alleghenies." 
It  comprises,  first,  the  journal  of  Conrad  Weiser  (August  and  Sep- 
tember, J748),  recording  the  incidents  of  the  first  official  journey  under- 
taken at  the  instance  of  the  colonies  to  the  west  of  the  mountain  wall. 
Then  follow  the  journals  of  George  Croghan,  which  constitute  an 
epitome  of  the  Indian  history  of  the  time  (1750-65).  Next  come  the 
journals  of  Christian  Frederick  Post  (1758},  the  simple  and  unlettered 
Moravian,  who  so  eflfectually  inspired  the  suspicious  tribesmen  with 
faith  in  his  truth  and  courage — a  man  of  splendid  fortitude  and  heroic 
patriotism,  "  who,  even  under  the  walls  of  Fort  Duquesne,  trusted  not 
in  vain  to  Indian  good  faith." 

And  finally  the  journals  of  Captain  Thomas  Morris,  man  of  the 
world,  dilettante,  dabbling  in  story  and  song,  with  "  a  pretty  taste  for 
the  drama,"  and  yet,  in  his  thrilling  adventures  among  the  redskins, 
displaying  in  a  remarkable  degree  hardihood  and  endurance,  fortitude 
and  magnanimity,  with  astuteness  and  cool  judgment — "  the  inimitable 
Captain  Morris." 

The  editor's  "  Note  "  introductory  to  the  journal  or  narrative  of  the 
several  emissaries  or  adventurers,  and  mainly  biographical,  will  be 
found  curiously  interesting  in  its  presentation  of  contrasted  individual- 
ities. In  Weiser,  for  example,  we  find  the  son  of  that  Joiin  Conrad 
Weiser  wlio  led  a  party  of  Palatines  to  America,  where  they  lived  for 
years  on  the  Livingstone  Manor  in  New  York,  and  in  1714  removed  to 
Schoharie  ;  here  the  lad  Conrad  was  adopted  into  the  tribe  of  the  Mo- 
hawks, and,  continuing  to  live  among  them,  became  master  of  their 
language  and  intimately  familiar  with  their  customs  and  traditions. 
When  Reading  was  laid  out  in  1748,  Weiser  was  one  of  the  town  com- 
missioners ;  the  house  and  store  he  built  there  are  still  standing.  In 
1731  he  became  official  interpreter  for  Pennsylvania,  and  for  thirty 
years  was  employed  in  every  important  Indian  transaction.  Weiser 
was  chief  interpreter  at  the  treaty  of  Lancaster,  and  throughout  Knig 
George's  wars  was  occupied  in  negotiations  with  the  Six  Nations,  de- 
taching them  from  the  French  influence,  and  keeping  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Delawares  "  quiet  upon  their  mats." 

It  was  Wfciser  who  commended  Croghan  to  the  Council  of  Pennsyl- 


vania in  1747.  An  Irishman,  educated  at  Dublin,  Croghan  in  his  youth 
emigrated  to  Pennsylvania  and  engaged  in  the  Indian  trade,  which  ap- 
pealed irresistibly  to  his  f(mdness  for  daring  adventures,  and  presently 
carried  him  beyond  the  bounds  of  the  province,  and  among  the  "  far 
Indians  "  of  Sandusky  and  the  lake  region,  where  he  won  adherents  for 
the  English  among  the  wavering  allies  of  the  French.  He  became  the 
most  prominent  figure  (next  to  Sir  William  Johnson)  of  all  the  British 
agents  during  the  period  of  the  later  French  wars  and  the  conspiracy 
of  Pontiac. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  editor  for  almost  all  that  is  known  of  the 
earlier  life  of  Captain  Morris,  who  came  of  a  race  of  soldiers, — his  father  ^ 
and  grandfather  having  served  as  captains  in  the  same  regnnent  as  that 
to  which  he  was  afterward  attached.  In  his  youth  he  had  spent  fifteen 
months  in  Paris,  familiarizing  himself  to  some  extent  with  the  language 
and  literature.  His  tastes  were  those  of  a  scholar,  and  his  name  is 
cited  among  that  class  of  British  soldiers  of  which  Wolfe  was  a  con- 
spicuous example,  whose  recreations  were  found  in  the  field  of  liter- 
ar)'  appreciation  and  performance. 

His  journal  is  marked  by  dramatic  interest.  "  Dealing  with  a  single 
episode,  told  in  the  first  person  by  the  chief  participant,  the  truly  thril- 
ling incidents — escapes  from  torture  and  death,  the  flight  through  the- 
woods,  the  final  refuge  at  Detroit — hold  one's  attention  unflagging  to- 
the  end."  No  frontiersman,  like  Weiser  and  Croghan,  no  missionary 
like  Post,  not  even  a  blufl  practical  soldier  like  Bradstreet,  Morris  was. 
the  sort  of  "queer  party  who  could  write  at  a  later  day,  "  If  the  world 
ever  afforded  me  a  pleasure  equal  to  that  of  reading  Shakespeare  at  the 
foot  of  a  waterfall  in  an  American  desert,  it  was  Dr.  Menil's  perform- 
ance of  tragedy." 

This  very  notable  series  of  thirty-one  volumes  is  to  be  enriched  wifji 
facsimiles  oi  the  original  title  pages,  maps,  portraits,  views,  etc.;  s>nd 
is  limited  to  750  complete  sets,  numbered  and  signed. 


CHINESE   AND   OTHER   STORIES.. 

A  Little  Tragedy  ov  Tien-Tsin.    15y  Frances  .\ymar  Matthews.     Cloth 
426  pp.     Price,  $1.50.     Robert  Grier  Cooke. 

THIS  is  a  collection  of  short  stories  by  the  young  woman  who  wrote 
that  light  little  tale,  "  My  Lady  Peggy  Goes  to  Town."     Miss. 
Matthews  shows  more  literary  quality  in  these  short  stories  than 
in  that  novel,  and  is  as  entertaining.     The  stories  are  of  several  nation-- 
alities,  so  to  speak,  but  it  is  the  voice  of  Miss  Matthews  through  them  all. 

The  book  takes  title  from  the  initial  one,  which  is  a  Chinese  tale  and! 
a  tragic  one,  relentlessly  Mongolian  in  atmosphere.  This  is  to  be- 
adapted  for  the  stage,  as  was  "  My 
Lady  Peggy."  The  notes  supplied 
by  the  publishers  with  these  fourteen 
stories  tend  to  enhance  the  reader's 
appreciation  of  the  writer's  imagina- 
tive powers,  since  it  is  stated  in  them 
that  altho  "she  has  lived  in  many 
lands  —  largely  in  Europe — "  Miss 
Matthews  has  not  extended  her  pere- 
grinations to  the  Celestial  Kingdom. 
To  one  who-  has  not  been  there,  the 
"atmosphere"  seems  to  have  the 
proper  Oriental  temperature,  tho  the 
vivacit)-  in  the  telling  of  the  stories 
is  much  the  same  in  all. 

The  Chinese  stories  are  the  best. 
This  first  one  shows  us  a  coquettish 
Chinese  wife  and  a  husband  of  terri- 
ble severity.  ''  Allee  Samee,"  an- 
other of  the  Chinese  tales,  is  one  of 
the  best  in  the  book.  A  zealous  mis- 
sionary lady  takes  away  the  infant  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Chi  Sing, 
that  he  may  be  reared  a  Christian.  She  tells  the  bereaved  mother  that 
she  shall  see  her  son  after  eighteen  years,  when  he  shall  have  been 
completely  de-celestialized.  The  missionary  lady  marries  a  minister, 
and  the  son  that  is  born  to  them  is  kidnapped  one  day,  which  seems- 
poetic  justice.  All  the  persons  involved  in  this  shuffling  of  infants  go 
to  China,  and  the  stolen  Chinese  boy  studies  to  become  a  missionary  to 
his  own  heathen  countrymen.  In  the  mean  time  the  American  baby, 
whom  Chi  Ping  had  stolen,  had  been  reared  a  Cinnaman  and  was  quite 
a  promising  little  idolater.  After  the  seventeen  years,  Chi  Ping  calls 
on  the  missionary  lady  and  explains  his  little  application  of  "  turn  about 
is  fair  play."  The  denouement  is  very  effective  and  true  to  nature, 
both  in  its  natural  goodness  and  a  goodness  that  is  almost  above  the 
natural. 

Miss  Matthews  rather  likes  a  tragic  tang,  but  she  is  not  without 
humor.  It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  there  is  more  force  and 
substance  to  the  former  than  to  the  latter.  The  stories  are  well  writ- 
ten, but  the  sprightliness  of  the  narration  gets  to  palling  slightly  on  the 
reader.  It  savors  of  the  determined  effort  to  be  sparkling  which  made 
"  My  Lady  Peggy  Goes  to  Town  "  something  of  a  bore,  altho  that  was 
decidedly  imitative,  and  these  stories  are  not. 
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BOOKS    RECEIVED. 

The  Literary  Digest  is  in  receipt  of  the  follow- 
ing books : 

'•  Success  and  How  to  Win  it.''  B.  F.  Austin. 
(Paper,  So. 25.  Austin  Publishing  Company.  Geneva, 
N.  Y.) 

"  Mademoiselle  Blanche."  -  J  olin  D.Barry.  (John 
Lane,  $0.75.) 

"Matter,  Man,  and  Spirit."  —  William  .-Xllen. 
(Smith  &  Lamar,  Nashville,  Tenn.i 

"  Essays  of  Charles  Lamb."— Edited  by  George  .A. 
Wauchope.     (Ginn  &  Co.) 

••How  Should  I  Know?"  Jay  R.  Hinckley. 
(Broadway  Publishing  Company,) 

•"St.  John  in  Patmos."  —  Rev.  Peyton  (iallagher. 
(Broadway  Publishing  Company.) 

"  The  Domestic  Slave  Trade  of  the  Southern 
States."— Winfield  H.  Collins.  (Broadway  Publish- 
ing Company.) 

"Hope  Deferred."  — Kate  Bruice  Myers.  (Broad- 
way Publishing  Company.) 

"Just  a  Little  Tag."— Elizabeth  Lesser.  (Broad- 
way Publishing  Company.) 

"  King  Arthur  and  His  Knights."— Maude  L.Rad- 
ford.    (Rand,  McNally  &  Co.) 

"  Alicia."— Albert  A.  Hartzell.  (Revere  Publishing 
Company,  Buffalo,  $1.25  net.) 

"  Four  Years  Under  Marse  Robert."— Major  Robert 
Stiles.     (Neale  Publishing  Company,  S2.) 

"  Idyls  and  Impressions  of  Travel."— Anna  Cogs- 
well Wood.     (Neale  Publishing  Co.) 

•"The  Wealth  of  Nations."'  Adam  Smith.  (New 
edition.     (T.  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.,  $1  net.) 

"  An  Introduction  to  the  Bible  for  Teachers  of 
Children." -Georgia  Louise  Chamberlain.  (Univer- 
sity of  Chicago  Press,  $1.) 

"In  the  Grip  of  the  E.xijert."— Egbert  T.  Bush. 
(Broadway  Publishing  Company.) 

"Coals  of  Fire."  A.  D.  Eby.  (Broadway  Publish- 
ing Company.) 

"  Obsolete  American  Securities  and  Corporations." 
(Compiled  by  R.  M.  Smythe,  Produce  Exchange, 
New  York.) 

.     "  Nancy  Stair."  —  Elinor    Macartney    Lane.      (D. 
Appleton  &  Co.,  $1.50.) 

"  The  Heart  of  Rome."— Francis  Marion  Crawford. 
(The  Macmillan  Company,  paper  edition,  $0.25.) 

"  Main  Currents  in  Nineteenth-Century  Litera- 
ture." -  George  Brandes.  Vol.  V.:  "  The  Romantic 
School  in  France."     (The  Macmillan  Company.) 

'■  A  Dictionary  of  Names,  Nicknames  and  Sur- 
names."—Edward  Latham.  (George  Routledge  & 
Sons,  London.) 

"  The  Castaway."-  Hallie  Erminie  Rives.  (Bobbs- 
Merrill  Company,  $1.50.) 

"  The  History  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  in  Carica- 
ture."- Arthur  Barrlett  Maurice.  ( Dodd,  Mead  & 
Co.,  $2.50  net.) 

"Outlines  of  the  History  of  Art."  -  Dr.  Wilhelm 
Liibke.  Edited,  revised,  and  largely  rewritten  by 
Russell  Sturgis.  (2  vols.,  $10  net.  (Dodd,  Mead  & 
Co.; 


CURRENT    POETRY. 

The  Tortured  Millions. 
By  Florence  Wilkinson. 

The  cry  of  the  tortured  millions  rises  to  me 
Like  tha  cry  of  a  glacial  river  in  its  gorge. 
And  the  smoke  of  their  suffering  surges  upward  to  me 
Like  the  mighty  clouds  of  the  twilight  valley  lands. 
I  shut  my  lids  in  the  dark  and  I  see  them  toiling, 
The  burdened  backs  and  the  glazing  eyes  and  the 
fettered  hands. 

They  are  dying  that  I  may  live,  the  tortured  millions 

By  the  Ohio  River,  the  Euphrates,  the  Rhone. 

They  wring   from  the   rocks   my  gold,   the  tortured 

millions  ; 
Sleepless  all  night  they  mi.x  my  daily  bread; 
With  heavy  feet  they  are  trampling  out  my  vintage  ; 
They  go  to  a  hungry  grave  that  I  may  be  fed. 


applied  on  an  old  leaky  shingle,  tin  or  felt  roof  will  make  it  absolutely 
waterproof.  Stops  the  rusting  process  in  tin  or  iron,  and  stops  warping 
or  rotting  of  shingles.    Will  add  ten  years  to  the  life  of  a  new  or  old  roof. 

^  ROOF  LEAK  is  the  most  durable  sun  or  winter  proof  paint  or  coat- 
ing possible  to  make.  Does  not  crack  in  winter  or  soften  in  summer. 
Easily  applied.     Imparts  no  taste  to  water. 

q  ROOF  LEAK  SHINGLE  DIP  renders  the  wood  absolutely  weath- 
erproof, and  when  the  shingles  are  nailed  on  the  roof  they  become  ce- 
mented together  so  tightly  that  warping,  which  causes  cracked  shingles 
and  loose  nails,  is  positively  prevented. 

^  ROOF  LEAK  is  shipped  in  the  heavy  liquid  cement  form,  and  is  ap- 
plied as  received  on  worn  and  leaky  surfaces.  It  is  reduced  with  one 
quart  of  boiled  linseed-oil  to  each  gallon  if  used  as  a  durable  paint  on 
surfaces  in  good  condition.     Shingle  Dip  is  shipped  ready  for  dipping. 

q  ROOF  LEAK  COATING  AND  ROOF  LEAK  SHINGLE  DIP 
are  made  in  Black,  Maroon  and  Dark  Green.  Five  gallons  up  to  any 
quantity  75c.  per  gallon,  freight  paid  east  of  Denver.  Returnable  at  our 
expense  if  not  approved. 

q  ROOF  LEAK  is  sold  by  up-to-date  paint  and  hardware  dealers. 
Those  who  try  to  sell  you  something  else  are  not  doing  you  justice,  be- 
cause "there  is  nothing  else  like  ROOF   LEAK." 

q  Liquid  samples,  together  with  an  interesting  booklet  showing  its  va- 
rious uses,  will  be  sent  on  request,  or  to  enable  you  to  give  it  a  practical 
test,  we  will  send  you  for  $1 .00,  delivered  free  to  your  door,  one  gallon, 
which  is  sufficient  for  cementing  100  square  feet  of  leaky  surface,  or 
painting  200  square  feet.  One  gallon  of  Shingle  Dip  covers  about  400 
square  feet  shingles  both  sides. 
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The  Prophylactic  Family  : 
Tooth— Hair— Nail— Military  Bmshei 
Aticays  sold  in  a  Yellow  Box 
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Hair 
Brush 

N  o  other  brush 
made  like  it,  or  so 
Kood.  Solid  wood 
back,  chemically 
treated  ;  pure 
selected  bristles 
triply  secured  in  pure  ah 
milium.  Absolutely  sanitary 
— no  water  or  dirt  can  pene- 
trate it — sterilized  by  boiling 
water  without  injury. 

Made  to  Wear  a  Lifetime 

T/ie  particular  man  always  in 
sists  an  his  barber  keeping  one  for 
his  personal  use. 

Price  $2.00  at  all  dealers,  or 
sent  bv  mall— postage  free. 

Send  for  LeaJU'ts 

FLORENCE  MANLFACTURING  CO. 

14  I'ine  Si  .  I'loience,  Mass. 
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Half  the  enjoyment  of  summer- 
time is  lost  to  many  through  over- 
heating and  excessive  perspiration. 
From  these  follow  half  the  ills. 
Lightweight  "Jaeger"  protects 
against  both.  Keeps  body  dry  and 
cool. 

A^o   Vacation  Outfit  Complete 
II it h out  Them. 

Booklets  and  Samples  Free. 

Dr.  Jaeger  Co.  's  Own  Stores  : 

New  York:    (    J**  Fjfth  Ave. 

(    157    Broadway 

Brooklyn:    504  Fulton  St. 

Boston  :  230-232  Boylston  St. 

rhila.  :  1510  Chestnut  St. 

Chicago  :  82  State  St. 

Agents  in  all 
Principal  fittea 


MyO    UUAnAniLLU      .Vnnulllcii   is.^«ed  at  at-e.'iO, 

Htagr  lii.  Ten  I'cr  t'eiil.    Tux  exempt.  .Sale?  in  I90S.  Ten 

Mlllluii  l»ulliir>i.    J.  .\.  Ntecic,  115  B'dwny,  Nen   )  ork. 
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They  do  not  know  my  face  from  a  million  faces, 
Nor  have  1  ever  beheld  those  poor  oppressed. 
I  only  hear  the  sound  of  their  groans  in  the  valley. 
The  hiss  and  the  grind  and  the  heat  of  their  torture- 
wheels, 
Engine  and  oven  and  murderous  flying  loom. 
Poison  of  dust  and  faces  sheet-white  in  the  gloom. 

I  do  not  demand  their  service,  no,  not  I. 
They  are  my  slaves  whom  I  wish  to  be  free  and  happy. 
But  I  may  not  free  them  or  thank  them  or  mercy  cry. 
fiunger  and  thirst  and  cold  and  aching  bodies. 
This  is  the  priceless  price  that  buys  my  health. 
Emptiness,  hoj^lessness,  pitiful  wickedness,  this. 
This  is  the  stuff  I  sew  for  the  purse  of  my  wealth. 

What  shall  I  do  for  my  slaves  who  work  without  hire, 
What  shall  I  do,  I  who  have  asked  them  not  ? 
Shall  I  fold  my  hands  on  my  mountain-peak  in  silence  f 
This  is  the  natural  order,  this  is  the  common  lot. 
I  will  call  to  them.  I  who  am  one  but  they  are  many, 
To  cease  their  toil ;  but.  no,  they  obey  me  not. 

T  warm  my  hands  at  the  fires  of  ruining  houses ; 
On  a  dying  mother's  breasts  I  sink  my  head ; 
Last  night  my  feet  were  faint  fi-om  idleness, 
/  bathed  my  feet  in  blood  her  children  shed. 
Oh,  thou  eternal  Law,  I  wish  this  not  to  be. 
Nay,  raise  them  from  the  dust  and  punish  me. 

— From  McClitrc' s  Magazine. 


MORE  BOOKS 


MORE   OR    LESS    PUNGENT. 

A  Prominent  Per.son.— A  few  days  before  Par- 
liament rose  for  the  Easter  holidays,  it  is  said  that  an 
influential  constituent  of  a  certain  honorable  member 
came  up  to  town. 

'■  I  say,-'  the  constituent  remarked  confidentially, 
"  I  never  see  your  name  in  The  Times.  Don't  you 
ever  make  a  speech  ? " 

"  Certainly,"  replied  the  member,  who  is  a  humorist 

in  his  way.    "  Look  here.     Here  is  a  full  report  of  the 

speech  of  the  Prime  Minister,  and  at  the  end  you  will 

,    notice,  in  brackets,  '  Murmurs.'    Well,  I  was  the  man 

who  murmured." —  Tit-Bits. 


Diary  of  a  Mormon.— Monday :  I  am  feeling 
very  tired  to-day.  I  came  home  late  last  night,  and 
was  met  at  the  head  of  the  stairs  by  the  entire  outfit 
This  was  a  case  of  where  there  was  only  one  listener, 
and  the  lecture  was  given  by  the  audience.     Oh,  my  ! 

Tuesday :  I  wired  East  to-day  for  another  carload  of 
cribs.  Hope  they  will  get  here  soon  and  relieve  the 
pressure.  I  heard  this  morning  that  fourteen  kids  had 
tegun  to  cut  their  teeth.     More  trouble  I 

Wednesday :  Croup  I  And  only  two  gallons  of 
i|)ecac  left  in  town  !    Well,  it  might  be  worse. 

Thursday:  It  w  worse.  Five  new  arrivals  last  night. 
Doctors  report  all  doing  well.  Great  Zedediah !  I 
never  wake  up  in  the  morning  that  I  don't  wonder  how 
many  more  I'll  be  in  the  evening. 

Friday :  To-day  my  nurses  struck  !  Came  forward 
in  a  body  and  demanded  eight  hours  a  night.  As  if  I 
could  guarantee  them  anything  in  the  present  state  of 
affairs  ! 

Saturday :  Spring  openings !  To-day  five  of  my 
better  sixteenths  stole  away  from  me  while  I  was 
snatching  some  much-needed  rest  and  went  shopping. 
I  see  my  finish  \—Lifc. 


An  American  Abroad. — That  Naples,  in  spite 
of  its  reputation  for  charm  and  beauty,  has  its  disad- 
vantages for  the  tourist  is  shown  in  an  amusing  letter 
published  in  the  current  Harper s  Weekly.  It  is  from 
a  traveling  American,  who  writes  that  he  has  been  in 


A  Trial  This  Summer 

will  Kive  you  a  good  chance  to  judgre 
of  the  merits  of  Spim  Ointment  and 

SPIH  SOAI" 

Their  medicinal  properties  make 
ihem  best  for  babies,  father,  mother, 
sisterand  brother.  Album  of  "400 
Babies,"  mailed  free;  also  infor- 
mation about  ?5oo  cash  prizes  for 
prciiy  bal)ies.  Spim  Soap  (25  cents)  and  Spim 
Oiiiiiiient  (50  cents),  mailed  postpaid  or  at  dealers. 
8plmCo.,C.H  Knnx.Prt-s..  17   Enoz  Av.,  JohnstowD.N.Y. 


at  special  prices 


Condition :  some  are  new,  and  some  are 
shop-worn. 

Bindings  :  cloth  unless  otherwise  specified, 

p.  means  paper,  b.  means  boards,  Vz  1.  means 
half-leather,  1.  means  leather. 

Payment :  in  advance  and  in  manner  most 
convenient  to  you. 


Prices  :  Two  prices  are  given — first  means 
price  at  which  book  was  originally  published, 
second  is  special  price  at  which  book  is  now 
obtainable. 

Terms  :  All  books  sent  carriage  free. 
I       Remittance     should     accompany    order     to 
I  H.  W.  BELL,  259  Fifth  avenue,  New  York. 


Ballads,  lyrics,  sonnets.    Longfellow.     $1  ;   35c. 

A  Typical  American:  T  W.  Higginson.  75c  ;  25c. 

Thoughts  in  the  Cloister  and  the  Crowd,  and 
Companions  of  My  Solitude.   Helps.  $1;  50c. 

Dynasty  of  Theodosius.    Hodgkin.    $1.50;   50c 

P'ulbeck:   Lincolnshire  Pastoral.     $1.50;   25c. 

Pleasures  of  Literature.  Intro,  by  Lang.  $1  ;  25c. 

English  Madrigals.    (.Shakespearian.)    $\  ;   sec. 

Tales  of  Mystery.   Poe.   p.  29c. ;  cl.  59c. ;  1.  79c. 

Hidden  Witchery.    Decadent  Tales.  ^1.50;  50c. 

The  Fighting  Chance.     Lyiich.     $1.25;   50c. 

The  Marble  Faun.     p.  29c.;  cl.  59c.;   1.  79c. 

Dream  Life  and  Real  Life.  Schreiner.    60c.;  25c. 

I'rue  and  I.     Curtis,     p.  i6c. ;  cl.  46c.;  1.  66c. 

Venezuela  and  West  Indies.  Morris.  75c.;  25c. 

Song  of  Italy.   Swinburne.   First  ed.  $1.50;  50c. 

Manon  Lescaut.     Abbe  Prevost.     75c.;  3sc. 

Tales  Told  at  Twilight.  Iliffe.  German  Folk 
Tales.     Many  illustrations.     Si. 50;    50c. 

W^aters  of  Edera.     Ouida.     Si. 50;   50c. 

American  Invaders.  McKenzie.  Account  of 
Commercial  Invasion  of  England.    75c.;  35c. 

Stories  About  Women.      Fleming.    $1.50;   50c. 

All's  Well.  Optimistic  Thoughts  from  Brown- 
ing,    p.  sec;  25c.  cl.  75c.;  35c. 

Rubaiyat  of  Omar  Khayyam.  Fitzgerald's  tr. 
cl.  75c.  ;   25c. ;  1.  $1  ;   50c. 

Concerning  Children.  C.  P.  Oilman.  Si. 50;  75c. 

Little  Children.     Farmiloe.     $1.50;   50c. 

Woman  and  the  Wits.     $1  ;  50c. 

Love  Letters  of  a  Portuguese  Nun.  Vellum, 
75c.;  25c.  1.  ;^i;  40c. 

University  Magazines  and  Their  Makers:  Un- 
dergraduate Journalism  at  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge,    p.  $1  ;  25c. 

Farther  North  than  Nansen.  Abbruzzi.  %i  ;  25c. 

Love's  Crucitix :  Sonnets  tr.  from  Petrarch. 
Vellum  $3;  $\. 

Books  and  Plays.     Monkhouse.     ^1.50;  35c. 

Talesof  Mystery  and  Imagination.  Poe.  Hand- 
somely illustrated  and  bound.     $z;  $\. 

America  and  the  Americans.  Anon.  Si. 50;  50c. 

Last    Essays    of    Elia.     Lamb.     Si-25;   50c. 

Rubaiyat  of  Omar  Khayyam.  Will  Bradley 
edition.     7Sc. ;  25c. 

Literary  Statesmen.      Hapgood.     Si -50;   50c. 

Leaves  in  the  Road.     Maclagan.     p.  75c. ;  25c. 

Longer  English  Poems.     Hales.     Si. 25;  35c. 

Rare  Books  and  Their  Prices.  Roberts.  Si -25; 
40c. 

European    Travel    for    Women.      Jones 
Si. 25;  40c. 

The  Great  Book-Collectors.      S2  ;   75c. 

The  Makers  of  Florence.     Oliphant.     Si ;  40c. 

Some  Notes  on  Books  and  Printing.  Jacobi. 
Si. 50;  50c. 

The  Printer's  Handbook.    Jacobi.    Si -50;   50c. 

Books    Fatal    to    Therr   Authors.      Ditchfield. 

y^  1.  S2.50;  75c. 

Gesta  Typographica.     Jacobi.    b.  S'-SO;   50c. 
Cecil  Dreeme.     Winthrop.     Si  ;  40c. 
The  Bookworm  :    Annual  Miscellany.    S2  ;  5CC. 
Book  for  All  Readers.    .Spofford.    b.Si.50;50c. 
How    to    Form    a    Library.      Wheatley.      4  1- 

52. 50;  75c. 
The  Literary  Year  Book.     1901.     Si-5o;   50c. 
Thomas    Hariot,    Virginia's    First    Historian. 

.Stevens,     p.  50c. ;   20c. 
Who  .Spoils  Our  New  English  Books.     Stevens. 

5 1  ;  35c 
Victorian  Age  of  English  Literature.    Oliphant. 

2  vols.,  S3;  Si. 
IJoswell's  Life  of  Johnson.      Edited  by  Croker. 

$?>■,  Si. 
Fact,  Fancy  and  Fable.    Reddall.    }<  1.  S3  ;  Si- 
Dickens  Dictionary.     Pierce.     St. 50;   50c. 


i^  1 

/2  i- 


Nepenthe.     Darley.    b.  Si  ;   jSc 

Edmund  Burke.     Morley.     75c.;  35c. 

The  New  Paul  and  Virginia.    Mallock.    Si;  35c. 

Characteristic  English  Poets.  Minto.  Si-S^;  50c. 

A  History  of  English  Literature.  Robertson. 
S1.25;   50c. 

Whitney'.s  Intro.  French  Reader.  Si -25;  50c. 

Victorian  Poets.     Stedman.     S2 ;  75c. 

Makers  of  Literature.    Woodberry.   Si-50;  75c. 

Rossetti's  Complete  Poems.     $2  ;   75c. 

The  Old  Ballad  of  the  Boy  and  the  Mantle. 
Privately  printed,     b.  Si  ;   25c. 

Ephemera  Cntica.  Plain  Truths  About  Cur- 
rent Literature.     Collins.     Si  50;  6oc. 

A  Short  History  of  French  Literature.  Saints- 
bury.     S2;  75c. 

Manual  of  English  Literature.  Arnold.  S2  ;  75c. 

Studies  in  European  Literature.     S2  ;   50c. 

All's  Well  That  Ends  W^ell.  Shakespeare. 
Temple  Edition.     1.  65c. ;  40c. 

Animals'  Rights.     Salt.     Si  ;  25c. 

Bookbindings  Old  and  New.  Matthews.  S2.50; 
75c. 

Short  History  of   the  English   People.     Green. 

Si-75;  75c- 

Matthew  Arnold's  Poetical  Works.   Si-75;  75C- 
A   New  Study  of  the  Sonnets  of  Shakespeare. 

Godwin.     Si -50;   50c. 
L'Abbe  Constantin.     Halevy.    b.  6oc. ;   25c. 
Manual  of   English    Prose   Literature.     Minto. 

Si. 50;  .soc. 
The  Mettle  of  the  Pasture.    Allen.    Si. 50;   75c. 
Rome.     Zola.      2  vols.     S2 ;  75c. 
Outlines  of  Rhetoric.     Genung.     Si  .25;  40c. 
Crabb's  English  Synonymes.     Si. 75;   75^- 
Mediaeval  and  Modern  History.    Myers.    S1.75; 

75c. 
Printer's     Vocabulary     of     Technical     Terms. 

Jacobi.     Si  .50;  50c. 
Bookbinding.     Zshnsdorf.     Si-S^;   50c. 
Merchant's  and  Mechanic's  Commercial  Arith- 
metic.    Si. 50;   50C. 
Copyright:    Its  Law  and   Literature.     Bowker 

&  Solberg.     Si. 50;  25c. 
Hand  and  Soul.     D.  G.  Rossetti.     1.  Si  ;  40c. 
William  Butler   Yeats   and  the  Irish    Revival. 

Krans.     Si ;  40c. 
References    for    Literary    Workers.       Matson. 

S2.S0;  75c. 
Lives  of  Chaucer,  Lamb  and  De  Quincey.     Si ; 

40c. 
Words  and  Their  Uses.     White.     Si. 10;    50c. 
The  Art  of  Writing  English.     Meiklejohn.     Si ; 

40c. 
Anthology  of  French  Poetry.     Carrington.     Si ; 

40c. 
The    Sin-Eater    and    Other    Tales.       Macleod. 

Si. 50;  40c. 
Victor  Hugo.     Selected   Poems.     >^  1.  Si  ;  40C- 
Voces  Academicse.     Robertson.     Si  ;  25c. 
Lincoln :    His    Life    and    Times.       Raymond. 

2  vols.     S2.50;  75c. 
The  F"oundations  of  Rhetoric.  Hill.  Si-io;  50c. 
A  Gift  from  the  Grave.     Wharton.     Si  ;  40c. 
Magda.     Sudermann.     Si -25;  40c. 
Lectures  on  Art  Delivered  at  O.xford.     Ruskin. 

Si. 25;  40c. 
Homes    and     Haunts    of    the     British     Poets. 

Howitt.     S2 ;  soc. 
The    Spenser  Anthology.      1548-1591.     Arber. 

Si  ;  40c. 
Uncle  Remus  and  His  Friends.   Harris.    Si  50; 

50c. 
De  Quincey 's  Works.     Masson.     Vols.  X.  and 

XL     $T,\  Si. 
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Jsaples  one  week.  '  which  is  just  about  seven  days  too 
miicli.''     He  continues  : 

"  From  what  I  have  read  and  have  been  told,  Naples 
is  a  very  fine  place;  no  one  should  miss  it ;  but  if  one 
can  not  come  over  here,  a  drive  along  Avenue  A,  New- 
York,  and  the  Bowery  would  about  fill  the  bill.  I 
understand  the  population  here  is  about  300,000,000  — 
750.000  of  whith  are  beggars,  the  rest  fleas  1  have 
counted  2,367,513  of  the  latter,  and  do  not  think  I  have 
yet  reached  the  "  home  hole."  The  principal  products 
of  Naples  are :  One,  beggars ;  two,  fleas ;  three,  bad 
smells ;  four,  marcaroni  and  talk. 

•'  To  any  one  wanting  a  real  nice  trip  I  should 
heartily  recommend  Newark,  New  Jersey. 

"  Yours  for  America, "' 


Song    of    the    Busy    Hasbaiul.      '•  Wives    and 

daughters  all  remind  us  We  must  make  our  little  pile. 
And,  departing,  leave  behind  us  Cash  for  them  to  live 
in  style."— Tii-Bifs. 

As  Classifieil.— Gentleman  (in  library):  "Where 
can  I  find  the  book  entitled  '  Man,  the  Ruler  of  the 
World,'  please  ? " 

L.\UY  Attend.ant:  "'You  will  probably  find  it 
just  across  the  hall  in  the  fiction  department,  sir."'— 
Chicago  News. 


A  Possible  Trutli.— The  teacher  was  explaining 
the  hair  appendages  of  the  face.  First  came  the  eye- 
brows, then  the  lashes,  ne.xt  the  little,  soft  hairs  in  the 
ears,  and  then,  calling  on  Johnny  (who,  by  the  way. 
was  inattentive) ,  she  asked,  "  Johnny,  you  may  tell  me 
what  we  sometimes  find  at  the  end  of  the  nose  ? " 

"  Boils,"  promptly  responded  Johnny,  and  he  won- 
dered why  all  the  children  la.ughed.—Lip^JncoWs 
Afagaziiic. 

Current  Events. 


Foreign. 

Ru.sso-Japanese  War. 

June  6. — Another  Japanese  army  is  reported  from 
Liao-Yang  to  be  marching  on  the  Liao-Tung 
Peninsula  to  check  the  advance  of  the  Russians 
who  are  said  to  be  moving  south  to  attack  Gen- 
eral Oku.  General  Kuropatkin  moves  his  head- 
quarters to  about  forty  miles  south  of  Liao- 
Yang,  but  it  is  denied  that  there  is  an  intention 
to  send  the  main  army  to  the  relief  of  Port 
Arthur.  The  Japanese  garrison  at  Wonsan, 
Korea,  repulses  a  body  of  Cossacks  who  attack 
the  city.  The  Chinese  Government  complains  to 
Russia  of  interference  by  Russian  military  au- 
thorities with  the  natives  in  Manchuria. 

June  7. -Admiral  Togo  re|X)rts  that  forty  mines 
have  been  destroyed  in  Talien-wan  Bay,  and 
that  small  steamers  can  safely  enter  the  harbor. 
The  Russians  are  driven  from  .Samaja  with  a 
loss  of  one  hundred  killed  or  wounded.  Japa- 
nese defeat  a  squadron  of  Cossacks  north  of 
Taku-Shan. 

June  8.— Russian  advices  say  that  the  Japanese  are 
concentrating  at  Kin-Chow  and  are  strongly  for- 
tifying the  position. 

June  q.- General  Oku  is  reported  to  have  begun  the 
attack  by  land  on  Port  Arthur.  Admiral  Togo's 
fleet  also  bombards  the  shore  batteries  and  the 
town.  .V  Japanese  squadron  bombards  the  west 
coast  of  the  I,iao-Tung  Peninsula  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Kai-Pifig.  Admiral  Togo  reports 
that  torpedo-boats  reconnoitered  the  harbor  of 
Port  .Arthur,  losing  two  men  killed  by  the  fire 
from  the  forts. 

June  10.— It  is  reported  that  the  Japanese,  in  a  hotly 
contested  battle  lasting  six  hours,  captured  Siu- 
Yen,  on  J  une  8.  Viceroy  Alexeieff  again  appeals 
to  the  Czar  urging  him  to  direct  General  Kuro- 
patkin to  send  a  force  to  the  relief  of  Port  Ar- 
thur.   Regulations  for  the  humane  treatment  of 
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Heroes  and  Hero  Worship.     Carlyle.    3i  ;  40c. 

Emma.     Jane  Austen.     $1.25;  50c. 

Guide  to  Oxford.     75c.;  25c. 

The  Old  Red  Sandstone.     Miller.     51.50;  75c. 

On  Viol  and  Flute.     Gosse.     32  ;  750. 

Firdausi  in  Exile.     Gosse.     $2  ;  75c. 

Modern  English  Literature.     Gosse.     $2  ;  75c. 

Critical  Kit-Kats.     Gosse.     $1.50;  75c. 

Seventeenth  Century  Studies.     Gosse.     $1.50; 

75c. 

The  New  Handbook  to  Clevedon,  England. 
50c.;  20C. 

Second  Book  of  Verse.     Field.     $1.25;  50c. 

Questions  at  Issue.     Gosse.     Si. 50;  75c. 

Aspects  of  Modern  Oxford.  By  a  Mere  Don. 
S2.40;  75c. 

The  Stickit  Minister.     Crockett.     $1.50;  50c. 

Oxford  and  Its  Colleges.     Wells.     $1  ;   50c. 

Bible  in  Spain.     Borrow.     Si;  50c. 

Gypsies  of  Spain.     Borrow.     Si ;  S^c. 

Lavengro.     13orrow.     Si ;   50c. 

Oratory  and  Orators.     Mathews.     $2;   50c. 

The  Damnation  of  Theron  Ware.  Frederic. 
S1.50;   50C. 

Lecture  on  the  Mormons.     Ward.     p.  25c.;  15c. 

The  Pilgrim  Fathers.      Buchan.     p    Si  ;  25c. 

Key  to  French  Grammar  Simplified.  Hugo, 
p.    20C. 
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plified.    Hugo.     p.   20C. 
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Lyric  Love.     William  Watson.     Si  ;   50c. 
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Studies  in  the  Thought  World.  Wood.  Si-5o; 
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Peat.     $2\  75c. 

Who's  Who.     1900.     S2.50;  750. 
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ray.     Si.  10;  50c. 

Modern  Reader's  Bible:  Solomon's  Song,  Ruth, 
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How  to  Judge  of  a  Picture.   Van  Dyke.  75c.;  4CC. 

The  Great  Conversers.     Mathews.     Si. 50;  50c. 

By  Oak  and  Thorn.     Brown.     Si-25;  50c. 

Thackeray.     Brown.     75c.;  25c. 

Views  and  Reviews.      Henley.     $\.2^\  soc. 

History  of  Holyrood.     p.    7sc.;  25c. 

Walk  Through  Cambridge,  Engl'd.    p.  25c.  150. 

Guide  to  Paris  Exposition,  1900.     p.   S^"^-;  20c. 

Southey's  Life  of  Nelson.     ^1.  Si. 25;  40c. 
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tion.    Swan.     7SC. ;  20c. 
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The  Feast  of  Belshazzar.    E.Arnold.    p.Si;2Sc. 
The   Purple   Book  of    Book    Plates.     Simpson 

and  Stone,     p.  25c. 
Shakespeare's  Country.     Windle.     Si  ;  43c 
Poems.     John  Godfrey  Saxe.     Si  ;  40c. 
Pen  and  Ink.     Brander  Matthews.     S'-SO;  50c. 
The  Literary  Year-book,   1900.     $1.50;   50c. 
Embarrassments.     Henry  James,     Si  50;  2Sc. 
Lockhart's  Life  of  Burns.     1.  S3;   50c. 
The  Red  Book  of  New  York   State.     S2 ;   soc. 
Scribner's     Magazine.       Vols.     XVI.,     XVII., 

XVIIL,  bound.     Each  S4;  Si. 
The  Function  of  Criticism  by  Arnold,  and  An 

Essay  on  Style  by  Pater.     7Sc.;  40c. 
When  the  Heart  is  Young       Whitelock.     Si  ; 

25c. 
How  to  See  Boston.     King.     p.  Soc;  20c 
Bemrose's  Guide  to  Matlock,  Bakewell,  Chats- 
worth,  Iladdon  Hall,  England.     40c. ;  250. 
Guide-Book  to  Albany,  N.  Y.     p.  50c.;  2sc. 
Taught  by  Experience.     Seamon.     p.  50c. ;  20c. 
Perfect  Freedom.     Phillips  Brooks.     $i  ;  40c. 
Character  of  Jesus.     Bushnell.     Si  ;  40c 

Pain.      p. 


De  Omnibus, 
soc;  20c. 


By  the  Conductor. 


soc;    25c. 
Dowden. 


Schlegel.     S1.25; 


Guide  to  London  in  1900.     Fry.     p. 
Shakespeare:    His    Mind    and    Art. 

Si-75;  Si. 
Dramatic  Art  and  Literature 

50c. 
Etymological  Dictionary  of  English  Language 

Skeat.     Si. 40;  75^. 
A  Mortal  Antipathy.     Holmes.     Si  ;   50c. 
Picture  and  Text.      Henry  Janie.s.     Si  ;  50c. 
Trips  Out  of  Bristol,  Entjiand.     p.  soc  ;  20c. 
Comparative  View  of  Governments.     Wenzel 

p.  50c.;   20C. 
Lavington's  Methodists  and  Papists.     S2  ;  2sc. 
The   Mercantile  Agencies  Against   Commerce, 

Chinn.     p.  50c  ;  20c. 
The  New  Hygiene.     Wilson,     p.  Si  ;  25c. 
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SAVE  YOUR  TEETH  f^^.tU^A'eaTri  1 

and  comfort  duiring  jour  entire  life. 

Dr.  Graves 


Unequaled 


ToothPowder 

Smooth  and  delightfnl.      Removes  tartar, 
prevents  decay,  makes  the  teeth  white. 

3  Ouoce  MeUl  Bottle  25c     8  Ouacc  Metal  Bottle  SOc 


SOLD  EVERYWHERE 
A  Trial  Bottle  FREE  on  Request 

Dr.  Graves  Tooth  Powder  Co..  Chicago. 


^    TO  PKOVKi 


What  Is  Daus' Tip-Top? 


100  copies  iruin  pvr.-wr;::on  ar.a  50 
copies  from  typfwrittenori^nal, 
■we  will  ship  complete  duplicator, 
cap  size,  \«-ithODl  deposit,  cai 
ten  UO)  days'  trial. 
Price  ST. 50  lefs  trade  ^^  _-* 
d:>'  "^nr  cj  Z:\\..^\,  cr  !pO  MBS 

THE  FEMX  A.  DAIS  DIPI.ICATOIJ.  CO. 

Daaa  BnildiBf,  111  John  !>t.,>ew  VorkCitr. 


jirisoners  are  made  public  at  St.  Petersburg;. 
Reports  from  Washington  state  that  the  subma- 
rine boats  P'oUctor  and  Fultcn  had  been  bought 
by  Japan. 

June  II.  Advices  from  St.  Peten»biirg  say  that 
General  Kuiopatkin  is  preparing  to  turn  Gen- 
eral Kuroki"s  position  bv  sending  a  force  from 
Mukden.  The  reported  shipment  of  submarines 
to  Japan  arouses  adverse  comment  in  St.  Peters- 
burg, where  it  is  regarded  as  evidence  of  un- 
friendliness lo  Russia  on  the  part  of  the  United  , 
States.  I 

June  12. — Rumors  reach  St.  Petersburg  that  a  naval 
battle  had  been  fought  outside  ot'  Port  Arthur, 
resulting  in  the  sinking  of  two  Russian  and  four 
Japanese  battle-ships.  The  Japanese  have  es- 
tablished a  strict  blockade  of  Xew-Chwang. 

Other  Foreign  News.  | 

June  6.-  Two  regiments  of  artillery  and  engineers 
are  ordered  to  reinforce  the  British  e.xpedition 
in    Tibet.      Tibetans    attack    the     British   at  ; 
Khangma.  leaving  170  de;id  on  the  field.  ' 

June  S.  The  Sultan  of  Morocco  accedes  to  the  de- 
mands of  Raisuli.  the  Ijandit.  to  secure  the 
release  of  Perdicari  and  \'arley.  ' 

The  correspondence  between  the  Kongo  Free  | 
State  and  Great  Britain  is  made  public  and  re-  ] 
ports  of  cruelty  in  the  .*«tate  are  confirmed. 

June  10. — Premier  Combes  tells  the  French  Chamber 
of  Deputies  of  an  effort  to  bribe  him  to  bring  in 
a  bill  to  keep  the  Carthusian  monks  in  France.    ! 

June  II.— Elarly  Grey  is  appointed  to  succeed  Lord 
Minto  as  Governor-tieneral  of  Canada.  ' 

j 
Domestic.  1 

COLOR.ADO.  I 

June  o.  The  labor  troubles  in  Cripple  Creek  mi- 
ning district  in  Colorado  break  out  afresh :  ' 
twelve  non-union  miners  are  killed  and  seven  1 
injiured  and  a  railroad  wrecked  by  the  explosion  I 
of  a  carefuUv  laid  infernal  machine  at  Inde- 
pendence, fn  a  riot  at  \'ictor  two  men  are  1 
Killed  and  eight  wounded. 

June  7.    The   Cripple   Creek   District  is  controlled  I 
by  a  combination  of  militia,  vigilance  commit- 
tees, and  a  sheritTs  posse. 

June  S. — A  battle  takes  place  between  militia  and 
striking  miners  near  Dunnville  ;  the  miners,  en- 
trenched in  the  hills.  o(>en  tire  on  the  troops,  who  1 
charge  the  miners,  killing  one  and  taking  four-  i 
teeii  prisoners.      MartiaP  law  is   proclaimed  in 
Teller  County.  ' 

June  9.— The  Citizens"  .\lliance  of  Cripple  Creek 
starts  a  boycott  against  all  unions :  Cieneral 
liell  orders  a  mine  closed  for  emplonng  union 
men. 

June  10.— The  Western  Federation  of  Miners  appeals 
to  President  Roosevelt  to  investigate  the  mining 
conditions  in  Colorado. 

June  II.-  General  Bell  declares  that  thirty-five  or 
forty  men  in  the  Cripple  Creek  "  bullpen  "  would 
be  Hansied  for  the  dynamite  outrage  at  Inde- 
pendence. 

POIJTIC.\L. 

June  7.— Republicans  win  a  sweeping  victory  in  the 
Oregon  state  election.  Delaware  Democrats  in- 
struct for  Judge  CJeorge  Gray  for  President. 

June  o.— Republican  leaders  of  Peimsvlvania  select 
.\ttorney-Cieneral  Knox  to  succeed  Matthew  S. 
Ouay  in  the  United  States  Senate.  Utah 
I>emocrats  select  an  uninstructed  delegation  to 
St.  Louis :  and  four  of  the  delegates  favor 
Parker  and  two  are  for  Hearst. 

Other  Domestic  News. 

June  7.— Secretary  Shaw  notifies  the  officials  of  the 
St.  Louis  E.\position  that  he  would  take  charge 
of   the    Fair  receipts  if   the   pa>-ments  on  the  ' 
government  loan  were  not  made  promptly  when 
due. 

June     S.— E.x-Secretary     Foster,    representing    the 
.\merican   Missionar\-  Society,  urges  the   State  | 
I'Kepartment  to  force  Turkey  to  pay  the  claims  I 
of  .\merican  missionaries.  I 

June  10.— Governor  Pennypacker  of  Pennsvl\-ania 
appoints  .\ttomey-Cierieral  Kno.x  to  the  United 
States  Senate  to  succeed  the  late  Senator  Quay. 

The  visiting  Filipino  commissioners  are  the  guests 
of  President  Roosevelt  at  the  White  House. 

June  II.— Secretary  Taft  removes  Col.  R.  H.  Pratt, 
superintendent  of  the  Carlisle  Indian  ."^chool. 
because  of  his  differences  with  the  Indian  bureau. 


T  The  Rational  Vehicles  of  Health  and  Pleasure 


LIFE  CULTURE  PAYS  I 


ml  tare 
glTr*  V- 
»onjiL 
ti<in  . 
plain - 
»ecr»-■ 
man  ^ 
helpiu 
rpr^i-ial 

(>J6tIct 
It  ID     . 


mind-traininfr.  pbTujral  devc^. 


EVF.KY  WAY  :      The 

!-<n   k>  s^ii-evident ; 

..  ^.  ..T...-.r..^..hesun- 
<l  life 
-hflp; 

spira- 
V  :  ex- 


ii.i  1!,:.  r,-..'  I-  . 
heliri  and  SS  t- 
■'I   ■•  f^n  -^pjiro^ 

i  to  L.  LUUMI.--,  ln«._v^i,  >i« 


Bicycles 

Equipped  with 

Two-Speed  Gear 

and 

Coaster  Brake 

The  return  of  bicycling  tinds  our  American 
roads  greatly  improved  and  the  bicycle  itself  per- 
tected  in  design  and  construction  and  equipped 
with  new  and  mar%-elous  devices. 

To  learn  all  about  modem  bicycles,  get  cata- 
logues free  from  our  10,000  dealers,  or  send 
stamp  for  any  one  of  them. 

I  Pope  Manufacturing  Co.  I 


i 
I 

i 

I 
I 


I 


U.\iTERN     OEP.XRTMENT 
Har:f..i\i.  C<^n:i. 

"Colaoibia"  "Cleveland' 
"Tribane"      "Crawford" 


Western  Dep.\rtment 

Chicago,  ir.. 

Rambler"     "Monarch" 
Crescent"      "Imperial" 


I 


I  You  See  Them  Everywhere  1 


A.  Fnsciiiatiitij  Ejcpositiou  of  one  of  the  tnosi 
yemnrkabXv  jtlteiioliieita    in     meit.al    sci- 
ence.     Should  be  read  by  itll  thought- 
ful jteople, 

Mrs.  Piper   and   the    Society    for 
Psychical  Research 

Translated    from    the    French    of    M.  Sage.     With 

Introduction  by  Sir  Oliver  Lodge. 

12mo.     Price.  $1.00  net 
SCOTT  THAW  CO..  542  Fifth  Ave..  New  York 


Save  une-thinl  on  imrriages  by  buying  direct  frwm  the 

uiakt-r.    Seuil  for  nui'  fr»^  illiistratttl  «-ataU>gue. 

iS6e  Columbus  Carriage  &  Harness  Co. 

I'oluuibu.i.  Ohio 


:  i.itv  ..N.  V.  I 


RUNNING  WATER  >.r  COUNTRY  HOME 

|JY'"p|DA17I  If  Operated  automaticallr  by  the 
**  *  l_f  rVVAVy  1-<IV>'  iiower  of  any  brxxik  or  spring. 
|P)^^|1^ir^  will  deliver  a  rouNlanl  flow  in  joar 
^-"■^  vj  11^  I_>0  hou;*  any  distance  or  height.  No  ccwt 
of  mainti'nani.>-.  n.^  attention.  We  make  a  gpecialty  of  equip- 
f|  fins  country  places  with  i-omplete  water-work*  s>-items.  extending  to  Stable,  Gre*n- 
hixi-i*-.  Lawn.  Ctnnien.  Koiintain.  etc.    Catalog  and  Ooaraiiteed  Estimate  Free. 

RIFE  PUMP  CO..  126     Liberty  St.,  NEW  YORK 


RIFE 
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'J^  BE  don't  stop  to  consider  that 
fl  fl  I  the  cleansing  property  of 
^^^^  water  depends  upon  its  soft- 
"^  '^  ness — hard  water  only  half 
does  its  work.  The  addition  of 
BORAX  to  the  bath  not  only  makes 
the  cleansing  process  thorough,  but  it 
leaves  one  with  a  delightful  feeling  of 
lightness  and  freshness  and  coolness. 
The  marvelous  virtue  of  BORAX  is 
due  to  a  very  simple  law — it  softens 
water. 

BORAX  differs  in  purity  and  qual- 
ity, like  other  things.  The  purest  and 
best  Borax  is 

20-MULE-TEAM 


BRAND.  For  sale 
at  all  drug  and  gro- 
cery stores  in  1^,  Vo 
and   1-lb.  packages. 

The  famous  "  American 
Girl"  Pictures  FREK  to 
purchasers  of  :^I-MULK- 
TEAM  BORAX.  At.stores 
or  sent  for  Pound  Box  Tni' 
and  4  cents  in  stamps. 

PACIFIC  COAST 
BORAX  CO. 

New  York.      Chicago. 
.San  Francisco. 


OTIS  H.  KEAN.   INC.,  N.  T. 


CHESS. 

[.Vll  communications  for  this  Department  should  be 

addressed:  "  Chess-Editor,  Literary 

Digest.''] 

Problem  942. 

By  C.  E.  LiNDQUiST. 

A  Prize- Winner. 

Black— Nine  Pieces. 


m. 


r«IHD'^«^*«' 


3  ^  ! 


\:m 


m.  VM/A  W/M:     *     "  m.    *■ 


White— Eight  Pieces. 

7r-.    7r;     2piSPPb;     2Pk2si;    3B2K1: 
p  1  p ;  b  I  Q  I  P  3 ;  8. 
White  mates  in  two  moves. 

Problem  943. 

Motto:  "  Kelani."' 

I'irst  and  .Second  Prize  (f.v-a;qu(i)   Tidschriji 
Problem-Tourney. 

Black-  Nine  Pieces. 


m>       ^m 


'  '0^._    J^i^E 


% 


i 


I 


w        <:<M^.  «  mm 


m  * 


m<:___^^^x___ 


White — Ten  Pieces. 
5Q2;b2p2si:B4RPq;  2Ps3p;  sPkipP; 
4  p  3  ;  4  S  I  I'  I ;  6  K  I . 
White  mates  in  three  moves. 

Solution  of  Problems 

No.  934.     Key-move:  P— R8(Q) 
No.  935. 
Kt-B  4!  B-Q  6,  mate 


Q-Kt3 


P  .x  Kt 


P-QS 


Any 
Q— Q  B  a  ch  P— Kt  4,  mate 

P  X  Q  (must) 

Kt-Q  3  dbl.  ch        Q— Q  B  5,  mate 
3- 


I  PAGE'S  PHOTO  PASTE 

IN   JARS  AND   TUBES 

I>ru'S  quickly  —  never  discolors  tliP 
l>riiil.  Very  stronc  — corners  will  not 
<'iirl  up.  Invaluable  for  photo  or  gen- 
eral use.  I-argest  bottle  now  on  the 
market  tor  5  cents  f  by  mail.  10  cents;. 
I  n  bulk  for  larye  users,  carton  work,  etc 

Russia  Cement  Co.£,'g^s^.«,*,^?s'^f 


L^  PAGES  GLUE 


IP.J  TME   '■ 


K— B  3  (must) 
Q— B  2  ch 


Q  X  Kt,  male 


Ktx  P 


Kt-B6 


lllTUnRQI  The  N.Y.  rtiireau  of  Revision,  esi'd18W.  Cniipie 
MU  I  nUnO  •  in  pooition  and  success.  Uevlsion  and  Criticisin 
of  MSS.  Circular  I).,  Dr.  TITUS  M.  COAN,7ootli  Ave.,  N.  Y.  City.  1 


Other  variations  depend  on  those  given. 

.Solved  by  M.  W.  H.,  University  of  Virginia;  the 
Rev.  I.  W.  B.,  Bethlehem,  Pa.;  M.  Marble,  Worces- 
ter, Mass.:  the  Rev.  G.  Dobbs,  New  Orleans ;  Y .  S; 
I"erg[USon,  Birmingham,  .Ma.;  H.  W.  Barry,  Boston: 
.\.  C.  White,  New  'V'ork  City:  1".  Carnage,  Westboro, 
Mass.;  Dr.  J.  H.  S.,  Geneva.  N.  Y.;  C.  B.  E.,  Voungs- 
town,  N.  v.;  R.  O'C,  .San  Francisco;  W.  Runk, 
Highland  Falls,  N.  V.;  C.  N.  I'.,  Rome,  Ga.;  W.  G. 
Hosea,  Cincinnati  :  E.  N.  K..  Ilarrisbiirg.  I'a.;  O. 
Wiirzburg,   Grand    Rapids,    Mich.;    J.   E.   Wharton 


A  FEW  weeks  ago  a  man  said  to  me,  "  Send 
me  one  hundred  of  your  Panetela  Cigars. 
I  want  them  to  smoke  on  the  golf  link.s 
and  out  of  djors." 

I  saw  him  ye.sterday  morning  on  a  train.  As 
he  was  cutting  off  the  end  of  his  cigar  he  turned 
around  and  saw  me — smiled, 
said  "  Good  morning,"  and 
added,  "  I  owe  you  an  apology. 
This  is  one  of  your  cigars  and 
is  the  best  I  know  for  steady 
smoking." 

My  reply  was,  "  If  you  will 
give  me  your  photograph  and 
say  that  over  your  signature, 
on  your  business  letterhead, 
you  will  place  me  under  ever- 
lasting obligations." 

Of  course  he  declined  to  do 
so. 

This  man's  business  is  known 
wherever  civilized  men  live  in 
the  world.  He  is  rich,  cultured, 
and  traveled.  He  lives  in  a 
beautiful  home,  has  horses, 
coachman,  and  gardeners. 

A  mutual  friend,  who  knows 
him  well,  tells  me  that  he  never 
before  knew  of  him  having 
other  than  a  genuine  imported 
cigar  in  his  house.  I  wish  I 
dared  print  his  name — without 
it  the  story  may  sound  "  fishy." 
It  is  true,  nevertheless. 

I  find  that  most  of  my  cus- 
tomers are  men  who  have  been 
paying  from  $8  to  Si  5  per  hun- 
dred for  their  cigars,  and  men 
who  can  afford  to  pay  these 
prices  and  would,  if  they  didn't 
get  better  cigars  from  me  for 
less  money. 

Please  bear  in  mind  that  I  do 
not  retail  cigars,  nor  send  sam- 
ples. If  you  will  come  to  my 
factory  I  shall  be  glad  to  have 
you  smoke  all  you  will.  It  costs 
more  to  prepare  a  quarter's 
worth  of  cigars  for  shipment 
than  it  does  to  tie  up  one  hun- 
dred ;  but  1  do  sell  at  wholesale 
prices  (and  there  is  a  wide  mar- 
gin between  wholesale  and  re- 
tail prices  in  cigars  >,  by  the 
hundred,  the  entire  product  of 
my  factory  direct  to  the  smoker. 

MY  OFFER  IS: 

I  'will,  upon  request,  send  to  a  reader 
of  The  Literary  Digest  one  hundred  of 
Shivers'  Panetela  Cigars,  express  pre- 
paid, on  approval  Smoke  ten  of  them; 
if  you  don't  like  them,  return  the  other 
ninety  at  my  expense — no  harm  done,  if 
you  like  the  cigars,  and  keep  them,  you 
agree  to  remit  $5  for  them  within  10  days. 

Would  I  dare  to  make  this  offer  if  I  did  not 
know  the  absolute  truth  of  my  statements  ? 
Think  of  the  risk  I  take  to  make  a  customer; 
one-tenth  of  my  cigars — all  of  them,  should 
some  unworthy  take  advantage  of  me — and  ex- 
pressage  both  ways.  Wouldn't  I  be  a  dolt  to 
send  out  cigars  that  would  not  stand  the  test  ? 

How  can  a  smoker  refuse  to  try  my  cigars ; 
where  is  the  possible  risk  to  him  .'—provided,  of 
course  that  S5  per  hundred  is  not  a  higher  price 
than  he  cares  to  pay. 

In  ordering  please  use  business  letterhead  or 
enclose  business  card ;  also  state  whether  strong, 
medium  or  mild  cigars  are  desired. 

Write  me  if  you  smoke.  Herbert  D.  Shivers, 
906  Filbert  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


EXACT  SIZE 

PANETELA 

EXACT  SHAPE 


GOUT  &  RHEUMATISM 


UteiheGreat  English  Remedy 

BLAIR'S   PILLSl 

Safe.  Sure.  Effective.    50c.  &  $1. 
i>m  «;<;it*Ts,  or  m  wiiiinm  si.,  .%.  y. 
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For  a  free  copy  of  this  book- 
let apply  to  any  agent  of  the 

CANADIAN 

PACIFIC 

RAILWAY 

TWO  THROUGH  TRAINS 
EACH  WAY— EVERY  DAY 

BETWEEN 

MONTREAL,  TORONTO 
and  VANCOUVER 

JUNE  13— to  October 

1904 

E.  V.  SKINNER.  A.T.M.,  458  Broadway.  N.  Y. 

ROBERT  KERR.  P.T.M..  Montreal 


CANOEING 

Comfort  ill  canut  iiij;  Lir|,finJs  to  a  ^eatl 

extent  ui«»n  ihf  tVi-»Mluin  fruni  annoxtiiiceH,  I 

such    as    nio:>quiioca    aiid    (li<-H.      lii   the  I 

nhadifst  ntt'tKi  and  cornen*  the  pests  are  I 

alwa>  s  fmiuJ.     ^  ou  can  thorouplily  t-njoy  ■ 

I  IMnOTI  ni/    ^''*^  quiet    scL-luctiun  of   a  shady  nook 

I  I  flP\  I  I  U  l\    ^><())(JUt  anno^anc-c   il  you  burn  Jup- 

|jni   w  I  I  wi\    ^,|^.j^       1^   j^^j    ^^jjjy  jjrives   away   all 

DRIVES  AWAY     (ijea   and    niosquilots,    but   lends    an 

I  MnQnillTflPQ    UKrccohle  odor.      IJdx  of  I'J  Jflptiicks, 

mUOyJUl  I  ULO   (-uch  burniuK  one  hour,  mailed,  bOctb 

THECULECI3EC0.,    170   Summer  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


GINSENG 


I  culture  is  th(^  groiitcut  money  maker  of 
theiiKe!  Start  a  warden  now.  You  will 
>n  (■ri>ss  the  )>ri(lwe  to  prosperity.  A 
plot  lOOxKJO  ft.  will  mnkea  .<IO,000«Mr- 
deu.  I'arlieulHrsr.eents.  T.  II.  MUTTO.V,  S'JO  iStacr- 
wuud  AveuuK,  EioulHVill(>,  Ky. 


MSS.  I 


Expert  Iielip  to  authors.  Criticism  nn<l  revision 
y  former  New  York  editor.  Resartus  Literary 
ureuu,  U7  William  St.,  New  York. 


Sherman,  Te.x.;  the  Rev.  R.  Rech,  Kiel,  Wis.;  11.  A. 
Smith,  Dayton,  O.;  the  Rev.  J.  (;.  Law,  Walhalla, 
S.  C;  L.  Goldmark,  Pateison,  X.  j.;  \V.  K.  Kein, 
Philadelphia;  B.  Alten,  Elyria,  C;  F.  H.  Seamon,  El 
Paso,  Tex.;  R.  G.  Fitzgerald,  Dayton,  O.;  Lyndon, 
Athens,  Ga.;  E,  W,  McGraw,  San  Francisco. 

934 :"  Twenty-three,"  Pliiladelphia :  the  Rev,  A, 
Mainville,  Brimfield,  111.;  >L  Alniy,  Chicago  ;  Z.  G., 
E.  A.  C,  Kinderhook,  N.  Y.;  W.  S.  Brown,  Poplar 
Bluff,  Mo.;  J.  B.  W.,  West  Seneca,  N.  V.;  J.  II. 
Cravens,  Kansas  City,  Mo.:  R.  Myerson,  New  Britain, 
Conn.;  Dr.  E.  B.  Kirk,  Montgomery,  Ala.;  C.  H. 
Carter,  Cambridge.  Mass.;  L.  Goldmark,  Paterson, 
N.  J.;  J.  H.  I.ouden.  Bloomington.  Ind.:  A.  H.,  New- 
ton Center,  Mass.;  W.  T.  Moore,  Anthony,  Kans.;  H, 
J,  Bothe,  Baltimore;  J.  B.  Bell,  Wilmington,  Del.;  J. 
G.  Overholser,  Anamoose,  X.  D. 

Comments  '9341:  "Thirty-two  mates.  Not  all  dis- 
tinct variations"— M.  W.  H.;  "Great  2o"~M.  M.; 
"About  twenty-three  variations"- G.  D.;  "Thirty- 
one  variations" — F.  S.  F.;  "  Nineteen  distinct  mates  " 
— J.  H.  S.;  "  As  a  study  in  variety  is  masters  merit ; 
but  from  an  artistic  point  of  view,  it  has  no  value"  — 
O.  W.;  "  Thirty-one  var's"'— W.  R.;  "Fifteen  mates" 
-  C.  B.  E.;  "Seventeen  fine  mates"  — J.  G.  L.; 
"Twenty  mates" — W.  R.;  '  Twenty-two  different 
mates"— B.  A.;  "  About  twenty"— J.  E.  W.;  "  Thirty- 
three  mates"  —  FL  A.  S.;  "Twenty-one  different 
mates"— T.  H.  S.;  "Fourteen  clean  mates;  thirty- 
three  var's"-  R.  F".;  "  Thirty  mates"— L.:  "  Twenty- 
one  mates"— "23"  ;  "  Twenty-one  "—A.  JL;  "Thirty- 
one  var's" — M.  A.;  "  Twenty-two  distinct  mates" — 
Z.  G.;  "  Thirty  mates" — E.  A.  C;  "  Thirty-one  var's" 
— W.  S.  B.;  "Fifteen  separate  mates "-L  W.  W.; 
"  Burdensomely  ingenious  "—J .  H.  C;  "Seventeen 
mates  "— R.  M.;  "  27  mates  "— E.  B.  K.;  "  Twenty-one 
mates  "— L,  G.;  "  Twenty  mates  of  peculiar  interest  " 
—A.  II.:  "Thirty-one  mates  "—W.  L.  M.;  "Twenty- 
four  var's  "— H.  J.  B.;  "  Thirty-one  mates  "—J.  B.  B.; 
"  Thirty  var"s.     Charming" — J.  G.  O. 

935:  "Not  so  easy"— M.  ^L;  "Difficult  and  well 
constructed"— G.  D.;  "The  "  tries  '  are  bewildering. 
Second  moves  splendid  surprise"  -  F.  S.  F".;  "  Hard 
key,  and  a  puzzler  after  you've  found  it"  J,  H.  S.; 
"Built  up,  and  of  indifferent  value'' -O.  W.;  "In- 
comparable"— J.  G.  L.;  "  .\  beauty  worthy  of  its 
authors  '— W.  R.:  "I  admire  this"— J.  E.  W.;  "  Very 
fine''-E.  N.  K.;  "  Excellent  "—H.  A.  S. 

In  addition  to  those  reported,  F.  von  Schilling, 
Hampton.  \"a..  got  930.  932  ;  E.  W.  McG.,  9'!o,  933  ;  F  . 
H.  S.  D.  F.  S.,Westerly,  R.  1.;  H.  F.  i^iley,  Cedar- 
ville,  Kans.,  932,  933. 

Marshall's  Victory. 

A  summary  of  Marshall's  record-breaking  work  in 
the  Cambridge  Springs  Tourney  is  of  peculiar  in- 
terest : 


-a 

c 
3 
o 


Opponents. 


Openings. 


Tschigorin... . 
Pillsbury  .   . . . 

Barry 

Mieses 

Lasker 

Lawrence  . . . . 
Schlechter  .. . . 

Teichmaun 

Hodges 

Showalter 

Janowski 

Delmar 

Marco 

14  Xapier 

15  Fo.\. 


Queen's  Gambit  dec. .. 

Irregular 

Ruy  Lopez 

Queen's  Gambit 

Sicilian  Defense 

Queen's  Gambit  dec. . . 

K.B.    Opening 

Queen's  Gambit  dec. . . 
Ruy  Lopez 

eueen's  Gambit  dec. . . 
ueen's  Gambit  dec. . . 

Dutch  Defense 

Ruy  Lopez 

Queen's  Gambit  dec. . . 
Sicilian  Defense 


Total . 


in 


36 

23 
27 

57! 
45_ 
36. 

II 

II 

76 

30 

30 

34 


:590 


Average  length  of  games  39!'^  moves.  The  average 
rooves  in  games  is  estimated  at  44. 

Marshall  jjlayed  white  against  Tschigorin,  Pills- 
bury,  Miesc's,  Lawrence,  Teichmann,  Showalter,  Del- 
mar,  and  Napier. 

The  table  shows  that  he  began  with  a  Draw,  then 
three  straight  wins,  another  Draw,  then  seven  wins, 
two  Draws,  and  finished  with  his  win  against  F"ox. 


Payin 
Investments 

If  you  are  looking  for  a  safe, 
practical,  good  paying  invest- 
ment, buy  a  few  yearling  cat- 
tle, sheep,  or   Angora  goats 

and  put  them  on  the  Co-opera- 
tive Ranches  in  Montana;  they 
guarantee  the  best  of  care  for 
one-half  the  profit  and  assume 
all  loss  over  5  per  cent.  If 
you  liave  not  heard  about  this 
great  Company  which  keeps  cat- 
tle, sheep  and  Angora  goats  for 
800  men,  women  and  children, 
all  over  the  United  States,  Can- 
ada, Mexico,  and  Europe,  writ« 
for  information ;  j-ou  will  be  in- 
terested.    Address,  Lock  Box  G, 

Co-operative  Ranches 

Great  Falls,  Montana. 


ffi 

Mei\^^ 

Work  easier,  keep  cooler, 
feel  freer  by  wearing 

"  Lightweight " 

PRESIDENT 

Suspenders 

Weigh  2  oz.    Have  stylo  and  light- 
ness.    i;uaranteed :— .satiBtai-tiun,  a 
new  pair  or  your  money  hack.    Sue. 
and  $1  00  any  store  or  uiaded. 
The  C.  A.  Edffarton  Mfi;.  Co., 
Box  8SS  Shirley,  Moss. 


Stallman's  Dresser  Trunk 

'Easy  to  get  at  everything  without 
disturbing  anything.  No  fatigue 
in  packiugandunpackiug.  Lights 
strong,  roomy  drawers.  Holds  as 
much  and  costs  no  more  than  a 
good  box  trunk.  Hand-riveted; 
strongest  trunk  made.  In  small 
room  serves  as  chiffonier.  COD. 
with  privilege  of  examination. 

2c.  stamp  for  Catalog. 
A.STA1LMAN,  4  W.  Spring  St,  Columbus,  (L 


^^' 


u^^! 


HARTSHORN 
SHADE    ROLLERS 

Bear  the  script  name  of  Stewart 
Hartshorn  on  label. 

Wood  Rollers.    Tin  Rollers. 


A    STOMACH    SPECIALIST 

solved  tlie  problem.  "  The  New  Philosophy  "  shows  a  real 
relief  for  Stomach  and  Intestinal  Troubles  and  Neuras- 
thenia. The  book  is  free  to  sufferers.  Address,  with  stamps, 
A.  H.  SWINBURNE.  M.D.,  Sta.  R.,  Marietta.  Ohio.  Dur- 
ing July  and  August  at  Hotel  Elwood,  Atlantic  City.  fJ.  J. 


'M 


ISO-pagetl    discussion      hv    Q 
H.    H.    Powers,    I'h.D..    ut    " 
travel      probleins  — cUdhint;,     r 
seasons,  basieaire,  etc     Senl 
anil 


TRAVEL 


for    C'»>t   of    wrapping 
mailinEr-15c.  <coin  or  sl.-unps) 
ItlKEAV  OF  VXIVEKSITY  TRAVEL,  203  CUrendun  St 


BuNton» 


The  Perfect  Perpetual  Calendar 

Simplest,  most  reliable  :   50  cents.    Po.st-froe.     Funk 
&  Wagualls  Company,  44-00  East  <SJd  Street,  New  York. 


EASIER  TO  ROW 


Write 
to-dav 
for  free 
catalogue 

15  foot 
boat,  crated. 


A-i^O    ,,  LUTEI-Y  SAFE 


$29.00 


No  other  boat  so  desirable 
for  ladies  and  children. 


Mullins  Unsinkable 
Steel  Pleasure  Boats 

Mii.li-   of   slc.l.     I'raitiiiilly    iiHU-slruilible. 
Air  fliilinbfre.-ich  i-ntl.  Cai-not  .sink.    (  alinot 
o  L-.iulkiii);.   Ideal  I'oat  for  f.*iinily  uw,  summer 
nsnrl.s.  i)ark.'<.     Guaranli'i-il.     Will  .scat   tivs  jwrM.nii  in  com- 
fort     Th  ■  MindrT'i  row.t)0-it  f"r  itleasnre,  safi'tv  an. I  (lur..il'ilily. 

W.'  II.  .nUI-I..IXS,  447  Depot  street,  Salem,  Obio. 


Readers  of  The  Litbrart  Digest  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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Pears' 


IS     nu 


thing 


Pears"     suap 
but  soap. 

Pure  soap  is  as  gentle  as 
oil  to  the  livingr  skin. 

Pears'  is  the  purest  and 
best  toilet  soap  in  all  the 
world. 

Sold  all  over  the  world. 


Carter's  Ink 


mi 


jGaHaclie  and  neuralgia 


CAN    BE    RELIEVED 


H 

E 
A 
D 
A 
C 
H 
E 


N 


U 


C 

I 

A 


DR.  WHITEHALL'S  MEGRIMINE 


A  spfciiil  renieily  iircpnreil  by  a  sppoialist  fora  six'ciiil 
mirpose;  will  relieve  any  lieadaelie  in  thirty  minutes. 
Try  it,  tlien  you  will  never  he  without  it  in  your  luinie. 
A  postal  can!  will  hrintr  you  a  oonvineitm  sample  free. 
Twenty  years  of  unriaralleled  sueeess  places  AIKGKl- 
MINE  at  the  head  of  all  remedies  for  HEAi).\('HK 
and  NEURALGIA.     Sold  by  all  ilruggists,  or  address 

The  Dr.  Whitehall  Megrimine  Co. 

188  N.  Main  St.,  South  Bend,  Ind. 


Come  Here! 

and   bodv.     Your  plivsician   will    iiurce.     Booklet    free. 
STKUBE.V    M.l.^lT.lRirn.   HoriielUvlllc.  .%.  V. 


When  in  search 
nf  health  ami 
rest    for    mind 


A  char  |-|0\A/  niing  and  helpful  book  for 
Rirlsby  **>-/▼▼    Frantes   E.    Willard.     'It 


breathes 

noblest  emotions  of 
Handsomely  bound  in  cloth. 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  CO.,  NEW 


the    best  "Tp/^  thouKhts  and    tli 
f    *  ^-'  its  pifted  author.' 


WIN  e?.' 


ce.  $1 
YORK. 


Games  from  the  Cambridge  Springs 
Tourney. 


Marco  Draws  with  Lasker. 


MAKCO. 

White. 

1  P— K  4 

2  Kt— K  B  3 
3li-Kt5 

4  B-R  4 

5  Kt-B  3 
6P-Q:i 

7  B-K  Kt  5 

8  P— K  R  3 

9  B— Kt  ; 
lo  Q  B  .X  "B 
..  P-g4 

12  Kt  .\  P 

13  B  .\  B 

14  Castles 

15  P-K  Kt3 

16  Kt— B  5 

17  P— K  R  4 

18  Kt  .\  Kt  ch 
•9  .Kt-g  5 

20  K — Kt  2 

21  Kt — B  3 
22g    Q2 
23  Q  R-K  sq 


l.ASKEK. 

Black. 

P— K4 

Kt-QB3 
P-Q  K  3 
Kt-B  3 
P-O  3 
B-K  2 
Castles 
B-K  3 

Kt— g  2 

kt  X  B 
P.x  P 
Kt— Q  B  4 
Kt  .X  B 
Kt— Kt  3 

Q-Q2 
K  R— K  sq 
Kt-K  2 
O  .X  Kt 
p-Qsq 
P     O  B  3 
Q-Kt3 
Q  R— O  sq 
Kt— B4 


24 
P5 
26 
27 
28 

I-* 
,32 

34 

Li6 
37 


40 
41 

|42 
43 
44 
45 

,46 


MAKCO. 

H  'kite. 
P-y  Kt  3 
P— R  4 
R-K2 
P     B  4 
K  K — K  sq 
Kt  X  P 
Kt— Kt  5 
Kt  — K  6 
R  .\  Kt 
R  .X  R 
R— K  7 

y-K;3 

y  .X  R 
(^— K  8  ch 
Q— K  2 
P     K  R  5 
P-K  Kt  4 

Q-Kt  6 
P  .X  P 
K— Kt  3 
K-B  3 
Q-B5 


LASKKi,. 

Hlatii. 

Q-l<4 
Kt— K  ; 
Q-KR4 
P  -  K  B  4 
P.x  P 
Kt-B  2 
P-R3 
Kt  X  Kt 
Rx  R 
P-(j  4 
R — K  sq 
Rx  R 

Q-B4 
K— R  2 
P-Q  R4 
Q-'.)2 
P-Q  Kt  4 
K— Kt  sq 

P  xP 

P-B4 

O-K  2 

(.)— K  S 
Drawn. 


PiLLSBURV's    BrILLI.XNCY. 


DE-  .MAK. 
White. 

1  P-K  4 

2  Kt— K  B  3 

3  Kc-B  3 

4  B-1!  4 

5  P-Q  3 

6  Castles 

7  H  X  B 

8  P-K  R3 

9  B  X  B 

10  Kt-  Kt  5 

11  P-K  B  4 

12  B  X  P 

13  Kt— B  3 

14  B  X  R  P 

15  B     Kt  5 

16  B  X  0      ■ 

17  Q  .V  R 

18  B-Kt  5 

19  R — K  sq 

20  K  —  R  2 

21  P-Kt  4 

22  K--Kt  3 

23  P-K  R  4 

24  B-Q  2 

25  R-Q  Kt  sq 

26  R— K  sq 

27  P-R  5 


PILLSBUKV. 

Black. 
P-K  4 
Kt-K  B  3 
B— Kt  5 
Castles 
Kt— B  3 
B  X  Kt 

P-Q  3 
B— K  3 
Px  B 
O-K  2 
P  X  P 
P    K  R3 
Kt  X  P 
Kt— Kt  6 
R  X  Kt 
R  X  R  ch 
Kt  X  O 
Kt-  Kt6 
P     K  4 
Kt     K  R  4 
Kt— I!  5 
R-K  Bsq 
Kt— K  3 
P-Q  4 
P-Q  Kt  3 
Kt— B  4 
P-Ks 


DF.L.MAK.  PILLSn  RV. 

White.  Bi.tck. 

28P— B4  R-B6ch 

29  K— Kt  2  P  X  B  P 

^o  P  X  K  P  Kt-K  4 

31  B-K  3  Kt— K  3 

i2P— Kt5  K— B  2 

33  P-R  6  P  X  P 

54  P  X  P  K-Kt3 

35  B— Bsq  Kt— H  5  ch 

36  K— Kt  sq  K  X  P 
37R— Osq  K  — Kt3 
:j8R-0  2  P— B  6 

39  R— k  2  Kt— Kt  5 
40R-RS  R— Kt6ch 

41  K-  B  sq  R— B  6  ch 

42  K  — Kt  sq  Kt—  K  7  ch 

43  K— Kt  2  R— Kt  6  ch 

44  K      B  sq  Kt  X  B 
145  K-Q  I!  8  P-B  4 
46  R— (,;  R  8  K-  Kt  4 
I47  R  X  P  K— B  5 
48  R-B  7  ch  K— K  6 

40  R-K  R  7  Kt-K  4 

50  P-R  4  Kt— B  6 

51  R  — R  sq  Kt— Kt  6 
Pillsbiiry    announcing   mate 
in  three  moves. 


5%  Gold  Bonds 


RAPID  CITY  GAS  LIGHT  COMPANY 

Rapid  City.  South  Dakota 

POMPANY  has  exclusive  99  year  franchl-sa- 
^-^  does  city  lighting— has  a  modern  property, 
recently  rebuilt.  Bonds  are  coupon— 20  year  - 
$1,000  denomination— first  mortgage  on  entira 
plant— net  earnings  twice  interest  charge.  Legal 
opinion  and  detailed  information  furnishe  J  o« 
request.     Use  coupon  below. 

References  by  Permission: 

STATE    BANK    OF    MICHIGAN 

GRAND   RAPIDS   NATIONAL    BANK 

Both  of  Grand  Rapids,  Michi^n. 

We  sell  bonds  paying-  5  per  cent  a  year— not 
securities  promisinR  2  p.  r  cent  a  month— 
don't  write  us  if  you  want  the  latte* 

'*  .J 

Edward  M.  Deane 


tr*  Co.  Banker^ 

Grand  Rapids. 
Michigan 


Edw^ard 

M.  Deane  tr- 

Company,  Bankers 

Michigan  Trust  Buildhi^, 
Grand  Rapids,  Michigan. 


Dear  Sirs:— Please  send  me  detailed  infor- 
mation about  your  Gas  Securities. 


Name . 


L.  D. 


Staie^ 


The  only  dog 


proof  lid. 


"-'^snr 


■>3Fl 


Xai'ier  Dr.\ws  with  Pillsbury. 


.VAI'IER. 
irhite. 
I  P-Q  4 

2P     K  4 

3  B-g  B  4 

4  Kt— g  B3 

5  Kt-B  3 

6  Casiles 

7  P  X  P 

8  (^  -  K  2 

9  I!-  K  Kt  5 
.0  B     R  4 

11  (.)  B— Kt  3 

12  R  P  X  Kt 

13  P-()  R  3 

14  B     R  2 

15  Kt— O  sq 

16  Kt  -  K  -, 

17  P-  K  Kt  4 

18  P     K  Kt  3 

19  K—  Kt  2 

20  R — R  sq 


HODGES. 

White. 
P—()  4 
P-Q  B  4 
Kt-QB3 
B  -  Kt  5 
P— K  3 
Kt-B  3 

7Q     B2 

8  P  X  P 

qB   g3 

10  B-B  4 

11  Castles 

12  P-Q  R  3 


I'lt-LSBIRV. 

B/ack. 
P-Q  3 

Kt-g  2 

K  Kt-B  3 
P-  K  4 
B-K  2 
Castles 
Px  P 
P-B  3 
P-K  R  3 
Kt     R  4 
Kt  X  B 
g-B2 
Kt     Kt3 
r.  -K  Kt  5 
')  R-  K  sq 
K-Bsq 
P-  Kt  3 
K-Ki  2 
R-K  sq 
K  B— B  4 


NAPIEK. 

W/,:te. 
P-Kt  5 
R— R  4 

p— g  Kt  4 

P-B  4 
g  R— R  sq 
P-B  5 
P-Kt4 
P  X  P 
PxP 
( J  .\  K  t 
PxP 
Q     Kt  3 

I'  X  g 

I'  X  R  ((.) 

k  —  K  B  sq 

i:-Kt  3 

P-Kt  4 
PxP 

I>rawn. 


PII.I.SBIRY. 

Black. 
P-K  R4 

O-K  2 

B-g  3 
Kt— g2 

Kt— B  sq 
B— B  2 
Kt— R  2 
Kt  X  P 
Kt  X  Kt 
R  X  R 
g-Kt  4  ch 
O  X  {)  ch 
K  R— R  sq 
R  X  (^ 
R-K  2 
P— R  4 
P  X  P 
P-Kt  3 


ltlllll.lit 


For  Garbage 

open   cans   are   unsanitary — offensive. 

Witt's  Corrugated  Can 

has  close-fitting  lid,  shuts  in  all  odor. 
Impossible  for  dogs  to  scatter  con- 
tents. Made  of  steel,  galvanized. 
Will  outwear  two  of  any  other  can. 
"Witt's  Can  "  is  stamped  in  the  lid. 

Get  JFi/t's  Pail  for  carrying  garbage. 

Aik  your  dealer,  if  he  hasnt  it,  ivrire  us. 
The  Witt  Cornice  Co.,  Dept.  K,  Cincinnati,  0. 


r.ARRv  I5i.ini>i;rs. 


BAKRV. 

Black. 
Kt-K  1;  3 
P-K  3 

p   04 

g  Kt-Q  2 

P-l!  3 

g-R4 
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Wc  have  successfully  treated 

CANCER 

Without  the  L'se  of  the  Knife. 
The  Berkshire  Hills  S.inatorium  is  the  only  institution  in 
the  world  where  cancer  and  tumors  (that  are  accessible)  are 
successfully  treated.  Describe  your  case  and  we  will  give 
an  opinion  and  complete  information.  Drs.  W.  E.  Brown 
&  Son,  North  Adams,  Mass. 
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KEEP  IT  IN  A 

Baldwin  S  Refrigerator 

We  make  the 
coldest, cleanest, 
dryest,  sweete>st 
refrigerator 
built.  We  make 
Baldwins  to  pre- 
serve food  better 
than  other 
makes,  and  witli 
less  consumption 
of  ice,  w  h  i  c  h 
costs  money  •  and 
tliey  do  it. 

Haltiwins  have 
a  swift,  strong 
current  of  pure 
flry  air.  constant- 
ly c  i  rcul  a  t  ing 
throughout  the 
interior,  reach- 
ing every  corner, 
and  always  mov- 
ing in  one  direc- 
tion. Tliis  keeps 
the  food  fresh, 
crisp  and  sweet, 
and  in  a  palatable  and  sanitary  condition. 

We  use  I'orfelaln,  Vermont  Sppiive.  und  Motal 
l.iiiins8.  Outside  cases  of  .*sh,  Osik,  and  Soft  wood. 
beautifully  iinished.  Special  lever  wedge  locks,  Rubl)er 
around  edges  of  doors,  making  them  doubly  air-tight.  Ex- 
cellent, cleanable  devices ;  air  flues  and  waste  pipe  remov- 
able.   All  features  found  in  Baldwins  only. 
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Our  catalogue  is  free.     It  tells  all  about  uiir  1M>  papular 
styles  and  sizes. 

THE   BALDWIN  REFRIGERATOR  CO., 
2o8  Lake  Street,  Burlington,  Vt. 
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Noted  Southern  Specialist 


Who  requests  every  user  of  the  di  ug  to  write  him  at  once 
for  sealed  book— and  free  package  of  his  medicine. 

The  only  method  absolutely  and  positively  free  from 
all  pain,  nervousness  aud  distress  at  all  stages.  Fatients 
continue  regular  work  or  business  every  day,  and  clos- 
est associates  need  notknow  they  are  on  treatment.  All 
drugsymptoms  and  desire  for  opiates  disappear  atonce, 
with  rapid  improvementln  weight,  strength  and  appear- 
ance. Not  a  substitute,  but  a  thorough,  lasting  cure.  All 
correspondence  confidential,  and  with  the  doctor  only 

Address,  Dr,  K,  F.  PURDY,   Room  37,   Houston,  Texas 


Encyclopedia  of  Social  Reforms 

Edited  by  W.  D.  P.  Bliss  with  the  cooperation  of 
many  eminent  specialists,  t'oniplete  and  up-to-date 
information  on  all  social  and  economic  questions. 
8vo,  1,447  pp.,  cloth,  $7.50;  sheep,  Jg.50  ;  half  mo- 
rocco, f  12  ;  full  morocco,  $14. 

"  It  will  stand  in  years  to  come  as  an  epitome  of  the 
social  and  economic  conditions  and  the  state  of  human 
progress. '"—  yfie  Review  rf  Reviews. 

FUNX  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  Pubs.,  NEW  YORK 


Tatiry  Thou  Till  I  Come 

A  historical  novel,  dealing  with  the  momentous  events 
that  occurred  in  Palestine  from  the  time  of  the  crucifixion 
to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  By  George  Croly.  Il- 
lustrations by  De  Thulstrup.  izmo,  Cloth,  625  pp.,  $1.40 ; 
edition  de  luxe,  photogravures,  bound  in  two  volumes, 
$4.00. 
FUNK    A    WAGNALLS    COMPANY.    Pubs  ,    NEW    YORK 
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THE 

Alternate  Sex 

The  Female  Intellect  in  Man, 
and  the  Masculine  in  Woman 

By  Clias,  Godfrey  Leiand,  F.R.S.L,,  A.M.,  Harvard 

Member  o/the  A  uierican  Philosophical  Society,  Etc.  ; 

A  uthor  of  "  Kuloskap.  the  Master,  aud  Other  A I- 

gonkin  Poems  and  Legends,"  "  Haz'e  You  a  Strong 

If  ill',  •■>    "  /y,^  Breitmann  Bailnds,"  Etc. 

The  Object  of  the  Work  Explained 
in  the  Preface 

I  have  endeavored  in  this  book  to  set  forth  the 
following  views  : 

That  Men  and  Women  are,  in  strict  accordance  with 
the  opinion  of  the  most  recent  physiologists,  radically 
different  as  regards  both  body  and  mind,  altho  social 
or  domestic  life  has  given  them  much  in  common. 

That  in  proportion  to  the  female  organs  remaining  in 
man,  and  the  male  in  woman,  there  exists  also  in  each 
just  .so  much  of  their  peculiar  mental  characteristics. 

That  this  female  mind  in  man,  having  free  access  to 
the  images  stored  in  the  cells  of  memorj',  calls  them 
forth  in  dreams  and  reveries,  the  same  being  true  as 
regards  the  masculine  mind  in  woman. 

That  this  casts  much  light  on  the  true  nature  of  the 
Imagination,  and  all  creative  action  of  the  mind,  in- 
volving originality,  as  is  explained  in  detail  in  the  text. 

That  which  has  of  late  years  occupied  much  thought 
as  the  Subliminal  Self,  the  Inner  Me,  the  Hidden 
Soul,  Unconscious  Cerebration,  and  the  like,  may  all 
be  reduced  to  or  fully  explained  by  the  Altemate'Sex 
in  us. 

That  there  is  no  line  of  demarcation  between  the 
organic  and  inorganic  world  :  that,  as  shown  by  Schr>>n, 
there  is  life  in  crystals,  and  no  step  in  which  mentality, 
tho  in  lower  terms,  does  not  manifest  itself. 

That  Forces  have  developed  themselves  from  a 
primary  force,  and  there  are  some  of  which  we  are  as 
yet  ignorant. 

That  the  law  of  Growth  is  that  of  accretion,  or  of 
attraction  and  repulsion,  beginning  witli  any  chance 
group  of  molecules,  guided  by  certain  forces,  as  seen  in 
advanced  organisms. 

That  Sensivity  is  a  Force  developed  at  first  by 
polarization  of  atoms,  increased  by  attraction  and  re- 
pulsion, was  influenced  by  kataboiism  and  anabolism, 
till  Sensation  (whose  true  being  must  be  found  in  the 
origin  of  motion) ,  step  by  step,  advanced  to  Conscious- 
ness, and  thence  to  mentality. 

That  all  effort  to  rise  intellectually  above  ordinary 
experience,  or  to  what  is  generally  known  as  the  Super- 
natural, should  be  limited  to  Prayer  to  God,  and 
exertion  and  culture  of  our  Will. 

There  are  no  proofs  of  the  existence  of  God  save  on 
purely  material  groimds,  and  from  the  conclusions  of 
Science,  which  all  point  to  it.  Yet  this  proof  can  never 
be  absolutely  perfected,  because  as  Man  advances  in  it 
he  is  ever  raising  a  higher  ideal  of  Divinity  unto 
himself. 

The  immortality  of  the  soul  depends  on  the  same 
conditions  as  the  proof  of  the  existence  of  God. 


l2mo,  Cloth,  141  pp.    $1.00  net ;  by  Mail,  $1.08 

Funk  &  Wagnalls    Company,   Pubs., 
44-60  East  23d  Street,  New  York 


FULL   OF    WIT.  SARCASM,  PATHOS 

Twenty  lively  sketches  of 
as  many  different  varieties 
of  ministerial  types.  The 
intuition  displayed  in  these  keen, 
racy  character-impressions  is  marvel- 
ous, while  their  irresistible  humor 
bubbles  up  nearly  on  every  page.  By  Rev.  J.  M. 
Campbell 

.San  Francisco  Chronicle  :  "There  is  not  a  dull 
line  in  the  book ;  a  sense  of  humor  domi  <ates  the 
chapters,  and  anecdote  and  quiet  satire  enliven  he  text  " 
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THE  jEXIcOCSRAPHER*S 
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In  this  column,  to  decide  questions  concerning  the 
correct  use  of  vfords,  the  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Standard  Dic- 
tionary is  consulted  as  arbiter. 

"  S.  R,  J.,"  San  Francisco.  Cal.— "  During  an  argument 
I  had  occasion  to  consult  the  Standard  Dictionary  in 
reference  to  the  f  using-points  of  metals,  which  vary  con- 
siderably from  the  f using-points  taught  by  Essig  and  at 
the  University  of  California.  The  fusing-points  given 
in  the  table  of  elements  in  the  Standard  Dictionary  do 
not  coincide  with  those  given  by  Essig  or  those  given  by 
Chambers'  Encyclopedia.  Please  state  how  your  fusing- 
points  have  been  obtained." 

Tlie  data  to  which  "  S.  R.  J."  refers  are  only 
known  approximately,  and  different  determina- 
tions vary.  Landholt  and  Bornstein's  "  Phy- 
sikalisch-Chemische  Tabellen"  gives  exhaustive 
information,  where  all  reliable  authorities  are 
cited  with  references  to  original  literature.  As 
many  as  half  a  dozen  figures  have  been  given 
for  the  melting-points  of  certain  elements.  This 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  conditions  vary  in  the 
higher  temperatures.  It  is  not  easy  to  obtain 
exact  results,  so  that  there  is  no  one  accepted 
value  for  any  melting-point  of  any  element. 
The  tableof  elements  in  theStandard  Dictionary 
was  prepared  by  Frank  Wiggleswortli  Clarke, 
chief  cliemist  of  tlie  U.  S.  Geological  Survey, 
who  based  his  figures  on  the  most  reliable  data 
obtainable  by  the  United  States  Department  of 
the  Interior. 

"J.  T.  K.,"  Yonkers,  N.  Y.— "Please  explain  the 

meanings  of  the  ^vords  'consul,'  'counsel,'  'council,' 
'councilor,'  'counselor'  in  such  a  manner  that  they 
can  be  easily  borne  in  mind." 

A  consul  is  an  officer  appointed  to  reside  in  a 
foreign  port  or  city  as  the  representative  of  liis 
country's  commercial  interests ;  a  coun.tel  is  a 
lawyer  engaged  to  give  advice  or  act  as  advocate 
in  court ;  a  council  is  a  body  of  persons  elected 
or  appointed  to  assist  in  the  administration  of 
government  or  to  legislate  ;  a  conncUor  is  a 
member  of  a  council ;  a  counselor  is  one  wlio 
gives  counsel;  or,  who  is  an  advisor  or  a  lawyer. 

"J.  D.  M.,"  Columbus,  Ga.— "Kindly  inform  me 
whether  it  is  correct  to  use  a  sentence  like  this  :  *  The 
laws  on  this  subject  have  been  so  changed  as  that  the 
difficulties  complained  of  \vill  not  hereafter  exist '  y  Is 
it  correct,  under  any  circumstances,  to  say  'so  as  that' 
instead  of  merely  'so  that' '/  " 

It  is  not  correct  to  use  such  a  sentence  or  to 
say  "  so  as  that"  for  "so  that."  However,  pre- 
serving the  original  thought  one  may  .say  cor- 
rectly :  "  The  laws  on  this  subject  have  been  so 
changed  that  the  difficulties,"  etc. 

"  I.  S.."  Lamoni,  la.—"  Is  the  following  sentence  cor- 
rect :  '  Israel  is  gathering  to  their  long-forsaken  home  y ' 
Also,  is  the  word  'Israel'  in  the  senses  given  in  the 
Standard  Dictionary  ever  used  with  a  plural  verb  V  " 

The  sentence  is  not  correct :  substitute  "  its  " 
for  "  their"  and  it  is  correct.  The  grammatical 
rule  governing  collective  nouns  calls  for  the  use 
of  the  verb  in  tlie  singular  where  the  plural  is 
not  obviously  required. 

"F.  K.  C,"  Addison,  N.  Y.— (1)  "Kindly  tell  nie  the 
correct  form  for  Itic  plunil  of  '  goose,'  the  large  iron  used 
by  tailors.  Also.  \>  hence  its  name  V  <~)  Is  it  permissible 
to  use  'apt'  US  a  synonym  for  'likely'?  _  (:!)  What  Is 
the  correct  promuiciation  of  'chauffeur'  V  " 

( 1 )  The  plural  of  "  goose,"  the  tailor.s'  smooth- 
ing-iron, is  "gooses;"  the  name  is  derived  from 
its'handie,  wliicli  resembles  the  neck  of  a  goose, 
[•>)  "It  is  apt"  expresses  the  natural  or  habit- 
ual tendency  of  a  person  or  thing  of  which  it  is 
predicated  ;  as,  iron  is  "apt"  to  rust;  most  njen 
are  "apt"  to  be  married,  (3)  As  if  spelled 
"show"fur'." 
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THE   "SLOCUM"  TRAGEDY. 

Wl  HAT  stirs  up  the  most  feeling  in  connection  with  the  fright- 
*  ^  fill  disaster  in  the  East  River  last  week  is  the  thought  that 
it  may  be  duplicated  any  time  on  almost  any  navigable  body  of 
water  in  the  country.  Our  excursion-boats  "  are  little  more  than 
tinder  boxes,"  declares  the  New  York  Tribune,  and  "  it  is  a  marvel 
that  more  of  them  have  not  been  destroyed  by  fire."  And  the 
New  York  ^F^r/rt' observes  :  "  It  is  not  in  New  York  harbor  alone 
but  in  every  waterway  in  the  country  that  passengers  daily  trust 
their  lives  to  craft  that  are  known  to  be  grossly  unfit  for  their  pur- 
pose, yet  which  no  present  law  will  touch."  "  The  chief  lesson  of 
this  disaster,"  the  New  York  Times  believes,  "  is  that  the  standard 
of  construction  upon  excursion-steamers  must  by  law  be  raised  to 
that  of  the  best  modern  practise,  and  that  the  antiquated  assem- 
blages of  floating  junk  which  now  threaten  their  passengers  with  a 
horrible  death  must  no  longer  be  allowed  to  take  passengers  at  all." 
Herod  himself,  exclaims  one  writer,  devised  no  more  cruel  fate 
than  befell  these  hundreds  of  women  and  little  children  who  sailed 
so  gaily  up  the  East  River  on  Wednesday  morning  of  last  week. 
It  was  the  annual  excursion  of  a  German  Sunday-school,  and 
there  were  few  men  in  the  party.  Just  as  the  General  Slocnnt  was 
passing  Hell  Gate  fire  broke  out  near  the  bow,  either  from  a  stove, 
oil-soaked  rags,  or  some  other  cause,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the 
upper  works  were  ablaze.  The  crew  got  out  three  lines  of  hose, 
apparently  new,  "  but  as  soon  as  the  water  was  turned  on,"  says 
the  first  mate,  "  each  line  burst  at  different  places,  and  it  was  im- 
possible to  get  enough  water  from  the  nozzles  to  be  of  the  slight- 
est use  in  quenching  the  flames."  The  captain,  instead  of  beach- 
ing the  steamer  at  any  one  of  half  a  dozen  places  near  by,  ran  full 
speed  for  North  Brother  island,  a  mile  or  more  away;  the  fire, 
fanned  by  the  wind,  swept  aft  and  enveloped  the  upperworks ;  the 
supports  burned  away,  and  the  decks,  jammed  with  people,  fell 


blazing  into  the  hold,  carrying  them  down  to  a  frightful  death. 
Hundreds  meanwhile  had  leaped  or  were  pushed  from  the  blazing 
steamer  into  the  river.  Some  trusted  to  rotten  life-perservers, 
filled  with  granulated  cork  and  glue,  which  acted  as  sinkers  ;  others 
were  carried  down  by  the  swift  current  or  were  dragged  down  in 
their  efforts  to  save  relatives  and  friends. 

Pursuing  the  Slocuin,  however,  came  a  fleet  of  tugs,  and  no 
sooner  had  the  captain  beached  his  craft  than  the  work  of  rescue 
began.  Rivermen,  police,  and  nurses  and  patients  from  the  island 
hospitals  risked  their  lives  to  save  the  scorched  and  drowning  pas- 
sengers, boys  of  twelve  and  thirteen  became  life-savers,  and  young 
girls  waded  far  out  into  the  stream  and  made  gallant  rescues.  The 
captain,  engineer,  and  all  the  crew  but  one  escaped  with  little  or 
no  injury.  No  attempt  to  use  the  lifeboats  or  life  rafts  is  reported. 
The  excursion  party  is  thought  to  have  included  about  1,200  per- 
sons. Atthe  time  of  our  going  to  press  632  bodies  have  been  recov- 
ered, of  whom  575  have  been  identified  ;  258  are  still  on  the  list  of 
missing ;  the  total  loss  is  reckoned  at  about  850. 

The  current  number  of  American  Siren  and  Shipping  (New 
York)  comments  on  the  disaster  as  follows  : 

"  Upon  every  deck  of  an  excursion-steamer  like  the  General Slo- 
cuin  passengers  are  seated  as  closely  as  in  a  theater.  During  a 
theater  performance,  however,  firemen  are  stationed  at  all  the  prin- 
cipal points  to  take  the  most  prompt  measures  for  extinguishing 
combustion,  to  aid  in  preventing  panic,  and  in  saving  life  as  well 
as  property  ;  there  is  also  an  asbestos  fireproof  curtain  to  exclude 
the  stage  from  the  auditorium.  Upon  one  of  our  modern  excursion- 
steamers  there  is  none  of  these  things.  Yet  there  is  no  reason 
why  the  superstructure  of  one  of  these  craft  should  not  be  almost 
wholly  fireproof.  Light  steel  could  take  the  place  of  wood  in 
nearly  every  particular,  and  the  asbestos  coverings  now  available 
are  a  protection  which  it  is  almost  criminal  not  to  use.  There  is 
no  reason,  either,  why  every  deck  of  such  a  craft  should  not  be  divis- 
ible by  fireproof  sliding  doors  or  asbestos  curtains  to  prevent  or 
at  least  retard  the  sweeping  of  flames  from  one  end  of  the  vessel 
to  the  other.  These  are  things  which  must  come  in  time,  just  as 
certainly  as  the  theaters  have  been  safeguarded.  The  Slocnin 
catastrophe  is  liable  to  work  damage  to  the  patronage  of  excursion- 
steamers  and  all  similarly  constructed  vessels  until  such  a  reform 
is  effected.  To  have  such  a  loss  of  life  from  fire  on  any  ocean 
steamer  to-day  is  absolutely  impossible,  because  no  such  conditions 
inviting  disaster  are  permitted.  Bulkheads,  fireproof  material, 
abundant  fire-fighting  apparatus,  and  the  prevention  of  over- 
crowded decks,  as  well  as  the  equipment  of  well-disciplined  crews 
characterize  all  modern  liners  in  the  ocean  trade.  This  is  not  to 
say  *hat  all  ocean  steamships  are  as  yet  perfect,  but  that  our  ex- 
cursion-steamers of  the  type  referred  to  are  culpably  imperfect." 

The  New  York  Evening  Post  places  the  blame  at  the  door  of 
the  government  steamboat  inspectors.     It  says  : 

"  The  responsil..ility  for  hundreds  of  the  lives  sacrificed  lies  at  the 
door  of  the  government  steamboat  inspectors,  who  declared  that 
the  General  Slociini  was  properly  provided  with  fire-  and  life- 
saving  apparatus. 

"  In  the  face  of  this  false  declaration  look  at  the  facts :  Pumps 
and  firehose  failed  to  work,  not  a  boat  was  lowered,  not  a  life-raft 
floated,  the  life-preservers  dragged  down  those  who  wore  them. 
What  help  came  to  the  fated  vessel  was  from  outside,  and  acci- 
dental. The  General  Slocuni,  bearing  the  inspectors'  certificate 
of  full  equipment,  had  no  effective  means  of  saving  her  own  hull 
from  fire  or  the  life  of  a  single  passenger  from  drowning.  We  are 
not  writing  at  random  in  this  matter;  we  have  talked  with  those 
who  drew  ashore  bodies  actually  weighted  down  by  the  life-pre- 
servers that  Inspector  Lundberg  declares  in  an  interview  were  '  in 
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good  condition.'  We  know  that  these  life  belts,  when  thrown  into 
tlie  water,  sank  like  stones;  when  ripped  open  displayed  a  mixture 
of  soggy  cork  and  glue,  no  more  buoyant  than  so  much  dirt.  Now 
recall  that  the  fire  hose  which  did  not  work,  the  life-rafts  which 
could  not  be  released  from  their  wire  lashings,  the  life-boats  that 
were  not  lowered,  the  life-preservers  which  came  to  pieces  when 
they  could  be  reached,  and  dragged  down  the  unfortunate  swim- 


SNAPSHOT  OF  THE  BURNING  STEAMBOAT. 

— From  the  New  York  S2t>t 


mers  who  wore  them,  had  all  been  inspected  and  declared  not  only 
serviceable,  but  of  the  first  quality.  These  life-belts,  which  possi- 
bly had  never  been  buoyant,  bore  an  inspector's  mark  of  buoyancy 
from  the  factory,  and  the  certificate  of  successive  inspectors  that 
no  deterioration  had  taken  place.  Inspector  Lundberg,  on  May  5 
last,  certified  under  oath  that  the  life-preservers  were  500  in  excess 
of  the  legal  requirement,  and  all  in  good  condition.  He  said  yes- 
terday that  he  tested  all  '  that  appeared  in  any  way  old,"  and  did 
not  reject  one. 

"  So  the  farce  of  government  steamboat  inspection  in  this  port 
has  ended  in  tragedy.  There  is  too  much  reason  to  fear  that  scores 
of  boats  in  this  harbor  are  in  no  better  condition  than  the  General 
Slocum." 


tie  arrangement  between  the  owner  and  the  inspector,  and  pull 
settles  that. 

"  The  law  says  that  inspectors  shall  examine  the  life-boats,  see 
to  their  carrying  capacity,  and  make  sure  that  they  are  ready  to  be 
launched  by  well-trained  men  at  a  moment's  notice. 

"  But  when  the  inspector  visits  the  ship  the  persons  present  are 
himself,  the  owner,  and  the  pull. 

"The  PUBLIC  is  not  there  until  later,  when  the  fire 
breaks  out  and  corpses  cover  the  water. 

■'  This  country  suffers  through  contempt  of  the  law. 
The  men  in  power  recognize  practically  no  laws  at  all 
except  the  primitive  laws  against  murder,  forgery, 
etc. — and  even  these  laws  are  overruled  by  Pull  when 

tlie  occasion  is  great  enough 

"How  rottenly  corrupt  must  our  politics  become, 
liow  many  graveyards  must  be  filled  with  victims  of 
violent  death,  how  many  people  must  be  impover- 
islied  through  the  great  stock  swindles,  before  we 
shall  realize  that  Pull,  the  ignoring  of  the  law  by  the 
i-'i-:w  at  the  expense  of  the  many,  is  our  greatest 
national  danger  ! " 

The  New  York  World  and  the  Brooklyn  Eagle 
fail  to  see  why  the  lives  of  people  on  excursion- 
steamers  should  not  be  protected  as  fully  by  law  as 
are  the  lives  of  people  on  ocean  liners.  Says  the  latter 
paper : 

"  The  ocean  liner,  made  to  carry  a  thousand,  is 
supplied  with  abundance  of  boats  and  rafts,  fire-hose 
and  grenades,  her  crew  is  well  drilled,  her  hull  is 
divided  into  water-tight  compartments,  so  that  unless 
she  strikes  a  rock  with  a  tremendous  shock  it  is  pos- 
sible to  close  these  compartments  and  preserve  a 
large  measure  of  her  buoyancy.  The  iron  partitions  that  will 
keep  out  water  will  also  keep  out  flame  and  smoke,  and  the  pas- 
sengers can  readily  be  gathered  into  the  uninjured  divisions  o"^  Lhe 
ships.     Yet  we  permit  companies  of  people  twice  and  three  times 
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The  Philadelphia  Press  regrets  that  the  owners  of  the  Slocuin 
can  not  be  made  to  pay  heavy  damages.     To  quote  : 

"  If  a  disaster  like  this  swept  the  owners  with  damages,  it  would 
not  come  ;  but  an  ancient  and  iniquitous  principle  limits  damages 
to  the  value  of  the  vessel.  In  ocean  traffic  there  was  once  some 
excuse  for  this  when  boats  were  all  owned  individually.  Even  in 
ocean  traffic  this  is  true  no  longer.  In  harbor  traffic  no  excuse 
exists  for  this  limit  to  punitive  damages. 

"  Yet  at  every  attempt  to  alter  the  law  the  friends  of  ship-owners 
in  Congress  interfered  to  prevent  a  change.  The  owners  of  harbor 
excursion-boats  are  safe  from  any  loss  above  the  value  of  the  ves- 
sel, and  this  pays  for  itself  in  a  few  years.  The  law  imposes  no 
adequate  precautions  against  fire,  requires  no  trained  crew,  and 
leaves  fire  drills  as  they  would  be  for  a  permanent  crew  on  a  long 
voyage. 

"The  awful  result  is  tragedies  like  that  of  yesterday — all  pre- 
ventable. Certain  under  our  present  statutory  requirements  and 
inspection,  but  surely  prevented  by  adequate  laws." 

The  New  York  American  says  it  is  the  old  story  of  "  graft "  and 
"  pull "  : 

"  It  is  the  old,  the  usual  story  of  such  events  in  this  country, 
where  money  laughs  at  the  laws  made  to  protect  life — where  the 
dull,  sordid,  unimaginative  love  of  money  deadens  the  conscience 
and  despises  costly  safety 

"  The  law  says  that  hundreds  of  women  and  children  shall  not  be 
packed  into  a  floating  death-trap,  devoid  of  life-boats,  life-preserv- 
ers, and  fire-fighting  apparatus.     But  it  is  only  a  question  of  a  lit- 


COURSE   OF  THE  "sLOCUM"   AFTER   THE   FIRE   BROKE   OUT. 

Showing  where  she  was  beached  on  North  Brother  island,  and  showing  points 
where  some  think  she  might  have  been  beached  earlier. 

as  large  as  these  liners  would  carry  to  put  to  sea  in  wooden  cockle 
shells  that  a  careless  smoker  may  set  on  fire.  It  must  be  a  salu- 
tary revolution  in  marine  architecture  that  will  be  induced  by  this 
burning  of  the  Slocian.  We  must  have  boats  that,  if  they  will 
burn  at  all,  will  burn  so  slowly  that  the  passengers  can  be  re- 
moved in  safety.  The  tragedy  of  yesterday  must  never  be  re- 
peated." 
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CAPITALIST,  LABOR,  AND  COL- 
ORADO PAPERS  ON  THE  CRIP- 
PLE  CREEK   CRISIS. 

CAPITALIST  and  labor-unionist,  through 
their  respective  journals,  are  each  ex- 
pressing the  greatest  horror  and  indignation 
at  the  lawlessness  and  violence  of  the  other, 
as  manifested  in  the  Cripple  Creek  district  of 
Colorado.  As  seen  in  one  set  of  papers,  a 
labor-union  is  a  band  of  thugs  and  midnight 
murderers;  as  seen  in  the  other  set.  a  mine- 
owner  is  a  cunning  miscreant  who  would 
dynamite  his  own  men  to  discredit  and  defeat 
the  strikers.  The  Colorado  papers  are  divided 
in  their  sympathies,  but  most  of  them  deplore 
extreme  measures  and  counsel  moderation. 
General  Bell's  wholesale  deportations  of 
unionists  of  all  kinds,  irrespective  of  their 
characters  or  records,  and  his  closing  down 
of  the  great  Portland  mine  because  it  em- 
ployed union  men.  are  being  criticized  all  over 
the  country.  The  frantic  appeals  of  the  union- 
ists to  the  President  for  federal  interference 
are  also  made  the  subject  of  critical  remark 
by  journals  that  contrast  them  with  the  union- 
ist indignation  at  President  Cleveland's  inter- 
ference in  the  Chicago  strike.  Capitalist 
journals  that  approved  President  Cleveland's 
act  are  now  arguing,  conversely,  that  federal 
interference  in  Colorado  would  be  unconstitu- 
tional and  highly  improper. 

Capitalist  Opinion. 
The  New  York  Coiiimercial  and  Financial 
Chronicle  deplores  the  popular  tendency  to  excuse  violence  by 
strikers  on  the  plea  that  the  striker  can  not  gain  his  rights  in  any 
other  way,  and  commends  Governor  Peabody's  resolute  policy; 
and  the  New  York  Fina)icier  predicts  that  if  the  "  tyrannical  poli- 
cy "  and  "  outrages  "  of  the  unionists  continue,  no  excuses  will 
"avail  to  prevent  the  public  from  denunciation  of  all  strike  dem- 
onstrations and   from    withholding   their  sympathy  when  strikes 
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C,ENF.R.\L  SHERM.AN    .M.    BELL, 

Formerly  one  of  the  Rough  Riders,  now  in 
command  of  the  Colorado  militia.  His  whole- 
sale deportations  of  unionists  from  the  Cripple 
Creek  district  are  arousing  criticism. 


seem  necessan,-  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
redress  of  reasonable  grievances."  The  New 
York  Journal  of  Commerce  believes  that  the 
miners'  union  has  by  its  crimes  brought  de- 
struction upon  its  own  head.     It  says  : 

"The  Western  Federation  of  Miners  has 
been  continuously  engaged  for  nearly  a  year 
in  fomenting  insurrection  and  instigating 
crimes  in  the  mining  districts  of  Colorado,  in 
pursuance  of  its  determination  to  prevent  men 
from  working  or  being  employed  in  the  mines 
without  submitting  to  its  rules  and  its  author- 
ity, instead  of  observing  voluntary  contracts 
with  employers  and  submitting  to  the  laws 
that  are  intended  to  protect  all  alike.  Its 
agents  or  those  seeking  to  carry  out  its  pur- 
poses have  attacked,  persons  and  property, 
committed  arson  and  murder,  and  perpetrated 
'terrible  crimes'  without  number,  culmina- 
ting in  the  dynamite  atrocity  that  destroyed 
nearly  a  score  of  innocent  lives.  The  em- 
ployers and  peaceable  citizens  were  driven  to 
organize  for  the  defense  of  their  rights  and 
property,  and  were  finally  e.xasperated  to  the 
point  of  turning  the  tables  upon  the  subjects 
of  the  Federation  of  Miners  and  driving  them 

out  of  the  troubled  districts 

"  Labor-unionism  has  been  bringing  de- 
struction upon  itself  in  Colorado.  It  has  been 
committing  suicide,  and  this  has  been  due  to 
the  submission  of  the  mass  of  the  miners  to 
leaders  who  were  ruthans  by  instinct  and  crim- 
inals by  practise.  They  have  only  to  abandon 
such  leadership  and  as.sert  their  manhood  and 
their  respect  for  law.  to  get  work  as  free  men. 
In  time  their  organization  may  be  renewed, 
but  not  as  a  combination  with  a  criminal  pur- 
pose and  criminal  methods.  If  labor-union- 
ism persists  in  making  war  upon  free  labor  and  destroying  the 
rights  of  those  who  refuse  to  submit  to  its  tyranny,  it  will  destroy 
itself,  whether  in  the  lawless  mining-camps  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains or  the  industrial  centers  of  the  Atlantic  coast.  1 1  is  attempting 
a  crime  that  can  only  succeed  through  criminal  methods,  and  those 

will  not  be  tolerated." 

The  Labor  Press. 

The  assa.ssination  of  fifteen  non-union  men  by  dynamite  at  Inde- 


BETTER    LOOK   .A    LITTLE    NE.VRER    HOME.   S.A.MUKL' 

— Donahey  in  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 


SHE   ME.ANS    BL'SINE.SS    THIS   TIME. 

Unc  LE  S.'\M— "  Hey.  what's  all  this  rumpus  about  ?' 
CoLOR.\i>o— "  Oh.  thafs  all  right.    I'm  just  cleaning  house." 

—Spencer  in  the  Denver  Republican 

COLORADO   AND    UNCLE   SAM. 
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CLARENCE    C.    HAMLIN, 


SHERIFF    EDWARD    BELL, 


1).    HAYWOOD, 


(  HARLES    H.    .Mo^ER, 

Secretary  of  the  Cripple  Creek  Mine        Of    Cripple    Creek    (anti -unionist i.        Secretary  of  the  Western    Federation  President  of  the  Western  Federation 

Owners'   Association.     He   says:    "Our     His     predecessor.    Sheriff     Robertson    of  Miners.     He  wired  to  the  President,  of  Miners.     Held  in  jail  in  defiance  of 

fight  is  not  against  unionism,  but  against     (unionist  i,  was   induced   to  resign  by    asking  him  to  interfere  with  the  nulitary  habeas  corpus  writs  until  one  was  issued 

a  criminal  organization."                                threat  of  hanging.                                         deportation  of  unionists.       Accused  of  by  a  federal  court.     Accused  of  coniplic- 

complicity  in  the    dynamite    assassina-  ity  in  the  dynamite  assassination. 

tion. 


STRIKE  LEADERS  AND  STRIKE  CRUSHERS  IN  COLORADO. 


pendence  on  June  6  finds 
no  sympathy  in  the  labor 
papers.  The  Colorado 
Springs  Labor  News 
and  the  San  Francisco 
Labor  Clarion  demand 
that  the  criminal  be 
brought  to  justice.  The 
Chicago  Socialist.  Tlie 
Nfatioiial  Labor  Trib- 
?/«^ (Pittsburg),  and  The 
Ainalgaiiiated  Journal 
(Pittsburg)  admit  the 
possibility  that  some 
misguided  unionist  may 
have  done  the  deed,  but 
think  it  far  more  likely 
that  some  thug  hired  by 
the  mine-owners  com- 
mitted the  act  to  pre- 
cipitate the  subsecjuent 
military  campaign  that 
is  driving  the  unionists 
from  the  State.  The 
New  York  Worker  de- 
clares that  "  the  West- 
ern Federation,  of  all 
bodies  concerned,  is  the 
last  that  could  have  de- 
sired or  would  have 
planned  such  a  crime, 
and  the  action  of  the  ex- 
ecutive board  in  prompt- 
ly denouncing  the  out- 
rage, offering  a  reward 
of  $5,ooo  for  the  detec- 
tion of  the  perpetrators, 
and  calling  on  all  mem- 
bers and  sympathizers 
of  the  Federation  to  aid 


INDEPENDENCE    DEPOT,    WHERE     THIRTEEN     NON-UNION     MINERS    WERE    BLOWN     TO    PIECES 
AND    MANY    OTHERS    INJURED    BY    DYNAMITE    PLACED   UNDER    THE    PLATFORM. 


Is    OUR    Bomb! 


The  Only  Bomb 

Workingmen  Touch  Off 


Dale—Colorado.  November  8,  I904 


-Kenfro  in  the  Seattle  Socialist. 


in  the  search,  confirms 
thisbehef."  Labor  {"ii. 
Louis)  and  the  Seattle 
Socialist  are  firmly  con- 
vinced that  the  crime 
was  instigated  by  the 
mine-owners  to  preju- 
dice public  opinion 
against  the  strikers. 
The  Colorado  Springs 
Labor  ^\>a'j-  denounces 
the  crime  and  demands 
the  arrest  and  punish- 
ment of  the  criminal, 
and  it  also  denounces 
the  program  of  arrest 
and  exile  that  the  mine- 
owners  and  Citizens'  Al- 
liance are  carrying  on 
against  the  luiionists. 
1 1  says : 

"Just  to  change  the 
conditions,  suppose  the 
members  of  the  miners' 
union,  assisted  by  other 
liranches  of  organized 
labor,  had  taken  these 
so-called  prominent  citi- 
zens and  put  them 
aboard  a  train  and 
shipped  them  beyond  the 
confines  of  their  home 
district,  separating  them 
from  their  families. 
Would  the  subsidized 
press  and  jjieachers  in 
our  jiulpits  have  lost 
any  time  in  heralding  to 
the  world  (he  reign  of 
lawlessness  and  tyranny 
of  unions  ? 

"  We  believe  it  is  the 
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duty  of  the  more  intelligent  citizens  of  that  bailiwick  to  suspend 
judgment  until  conditions  become  more  calm,  and  then  relentless- 
ly pursue  by  legal  methods  the  murderers  or  criminals  and  bring 
them  to  deserved  punishment,  whoever  they  may  be. 

"  The  Labor  .AWi'j  most  sincerely  deplores  the  calamity  that  has 
befallen  these  unfortunate  communities,  and  it  also  as  emphati- 
cally denounces  the  action  of  those  responsible  for  the  leadership 
in  this  reign  of  terror,  for  surely  history  repeats  itself,  and  each 
and  all  must  reap,  sooner  or  later,  that  which  they  sow." 

Colorado  Comment. 

The  Denver  Repttblica/i,  which  has  supported  Governor  Pea- 
body  in  his  anti-unionist  campaign,  does  not  hesitate  to  attribute 
the  crime  to  unionist  sympathizers,  and  declares  that  "  the  spirit 
which  develops  into  such  crimes  should  tind  no  place  in  Colorado, 
whatever  it  may  cost  to  suppress  it."     It  adds : 

"  Either  the  law  must  triumph  through  its  enforcement,  or  Colo- 
rado must  yield  to  the  dictation  of  a  small  group  of  labor  leaders 
who  trample  on  private  right  and  defy  the  law. 

"The  stability  of  our  Government  and  the  life  of  the  State  are 
at  stake.  Before  this  supreme  issue  questions  of  party  politics 
sink  into  insignificance.  They  are  not  to  be  thought  of  or  consid- 
ered for  a  moment.  Shall  the  men  who  own  this  State  and  have 
made  it  what  it  is  rule  it  and  govern  it,  or  shall  they  themselves  be 
ruled  and  governed  by  half  a  dozen  imported  anarchists  from 
Montana  and  the  Coeur  d'Alenes?  " 

The  Denver  Times,  however,  counsels  moderation.     It  says: 

"  We  hope  there  will  be  no  extreme  measures  to  array  against 
one  another  in  an  ugly  conflict  men  on  both  sides  who  should  be 
working  together  to  rind  these  murderers  and  to  make  an  example 
of  them 

"  It  is  a  time  for  strong,  earnest,  peace-loving  citizens  at  \'ictor 
to  raise  their  voices  in  behalf  of  forbearance.  It  is  not  a  time  for 
radicals  to  be  given  unrestrained  leadership  by  either  side.  The 
gospel  truth  is  that  the  troubles  in  the  district  migiit  have  been 
settled  long  ago  had  not  extremists  been  permitted  to  exercise  too 
much  influence.  Between  the  mass  of  the  members  of  the  union 
and  the  mass  of  those  who  are  arrayed  against  the  union  there 
should  be  no  bitter  animosity.  Their  aims  in  the  main  are  com- 
mon. Under  normal  conditions  they  would  live  together  in  har- 
mony and  good  feeling. 

"  Let  it  be  earnestly  prayed,  therefore,  that  excitement  will  be 
cooled  and  the  wisest  counsels  be  listened  to.  After  a  storm  the 
sky  clears  and  the  sun  comes  out  again.  Perhaps  yesterday's 
storm  will  help  to  relieve  the  long  overcharged  atmosphere  and 
help  to  bring  again  the  sunshine  of  peace  and  good-will." 


General  Bell's  deportation  program  is  criticized  by  the  Pueblo 
Chieftain,  which  remarks : 

"  The  Chieftain  fails  to  see  that  any  benefit  is  gained  by  the 
forcible  transfer  of  undesirable  or  criminal  citizens  from  one  com- 
munity of  a  State  or  nation  to  another.  If  any  citizen  is  acting 
within  the  limits  of  his  civil  rights,  he  is  entitled  to  the  protection 
of  the  laws,  and  the  fact  that  some  of  his  neighbors  object  to  his 
presence  is  not  a  reason  why  he  should  be  driven  as  an  outcast 
from  one  place  to  another.  And  if  a  man  is  a  law-breaker  or  an 
inciter  of  riot,  he  .should  be  punished  by  the  law  and  not  sent  to 
make  trouble  elsewhere." 


RUSSIAN    AND   JAPANESE    REVERSES. 

T'^HE  defeat  of  the  Russian  force  under  General  Stakelberg  by 
-*■  the  Japanese  under  General  Oku  is  regarded  by  many  of 
the  experts  more  as  the  beginning  of  a  Russian  forward  movement 
than  as  the  end  of  it  Kuropatkin  is  thought  to  be  starting,  at 
last,  his  long-delayed  march  to  the  relief  of  Port  Arthur.  As 
Stakelberg's  force  was  outflanked  and  driven  back,  however,  and 
is  now  thought  to  be  in  imminent  peril  of  being  cut  off.  the  "  for- 
ward movement "  is  not  considered  as  having  begun  auspiciously. 
Add  to  this  the  fact  that  the  experts  are  also  looking  for  a  general 
Japanese  advance  in  Kuropatkin's  direction,  and  it  will  be  .seen, 
as  the  New  York  Evening  Mail  observes,  that "  events  of  the  first 
importance  unquestionably  impend."  "General  Kuropatkin  may 
have  to  fight  the  expected  decisive  battle  before  he  can  get  ready 
for  it  by  concentrating  his  scattered  divisions,"  remarks  the  Phila- 
delphia Record. 

Last  week's  fight  between  Stakelberg  and  Oku  in  the  vicinity 
of  Telissu  and  Wafangow  lasted  from  Monday  to  \\'edne.sday.  the 
despatches  tell  us.  the  Russian  force  consisting  of  about  25.000 
men,  and  the  Japanese  force,  according  to  the  Russian  account,  of 
a  greatly  superior  number.  On  Wednesday,  says  Stakelberg.  in 
his  report,  "  I  had  intended  to  attack  the  enemy's  right  flank,  but 
just  as  our  troops  had  been  assigned  for  the  purpose  and  were  be- 
ginning successfully  to  envelop  the  enemy's  right  flank  the  Japa- 
nese in  their  turn  attacked  my  right  flank  with  a  superior  force  and 
I  was  compelled  to  retreat  by  three  roads  to  the  north."  The  number 
of  Russians  killed  is  reckoned  at  :;.ooo  and  their. total  loss,  including 
wounded  and  prisoners,  is  put  at  10.000.  The  Japane.se  reckon  their 
loss  in  killed  and  wounded  at  less  than  a  thousand.     As  in  the  Yalu 
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— Tlie  Mihvaiikee  Soi  in  I-  Democrat  ic  Herald. 


THE   RE.AL   VKTOK. 

—Johnson  in  the  Denver  Times. 
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battle,  the  Japanese  artillery  tire   was  frightfully  accurate  and  de- 
structive. 
The  Philadelphia  Press  says  of  this  battle  : 

"  The  Russian  forces  are  as  unfortunate  in  advance  and  attack 
as  in  defense  and  retreat.  General  Kuropatkin's  attempt  to  bury 
General  Oku  by  a  rear  attack  and  relieve  the  pressure  on  Port 
Arthur  has  signally  failed. 

"The  Japanese  forces  spread  along  the  line  from  Pitsewo  and 
Kin  Chow  to  the  gradually  forming  lines  around  Port  Arthur  num- 


Klruki-  "rm  standina:  Pat,  too  ! '' 

—  Maybell  in  the  Brooklyn  Eagle. 

ber  about  140.000  to  160,000  men.  Apart  of  these  connect  General 
Oku's  force  with  the  second  division  of  General  Kuroki  landed  at 
Takushan,  and  the  rest  are  occupied  on  the  peninsula. 

"General  Stakelberg  was  advanced  against  this  extended  line 
with  a  force  of  not  over  25,000  men.  A  part,  the  regiments  named 
as  worst  handled  show,  were  in  the  battle  of  the  Yalu.  This  force 
seems,  in  fact,  to  be  substantially  the  same  expeditionary  force 
thrown  forward  then,  compo.sed  of  Siberian  regiments,  more 
mobile  than  the  regular  infantry,  a  special  body  of  riHes  and  sharp- 
shooters. Their  reappearance  is  an  inferential  indication  that  Gen- 
eral Kuropatkin  has  received  few  reinforcements  of  this  character. 

"  General  Stakelberg  appears,  fronr  his  own  despatches,  to  have 
been  unaware  of  the  exact  position  of  the  enemy,  and  while  he  was 
working  with  his  left  to  penetrate  the  Japanese  line,  his  right  and 
his  reserves,  resting  on  his  line  of  communications,  were  suddenly 
enveloped.  Of  Russian  courage  and  dogged  resistance  there  can 
be  no  question  and  none  also  that  General  Stakelberg's  entire 
force  is  left  in  the  gravest  peril  of  capture. 

"  His  ill-starred  attempt  has  only  weakened  General  Kuropatkin's 
main  task,  the  defense  of  his  own  position  from  Mai  Cheng  north. 
General  Kuroki  is  steadily  flanking  these,  as  he  extends  the  force 
at  Saimatza. 

"The  advance  of  (General  Stakelberg  can  only  have  taken  place 
if  General  Kuropatkin's  body  was  well  south.  If  this  is  the  case, 
the  Russian  repulse  indicates  a  serious  danger  to  (jeneral  Stakel- 
berg's support  below  and  about  Hai  Cheng,  drawn  down  to  the 
support  of  the  advance. 

"  Like  the  cruise  of  the  \'ladivostok  squadron,  this  advance  in 
insufficient  force  may  easily  bring  the  widespread  disaster  which 
attends  attack  by  a  force  too  small  for  success  in  the  presence  of  a 
vigilant  and  superior  enemy.  The  Russian  land  campaign  must 
henceforth  be  one  of  dogged  defense  at  Port  Arthur  and  of  de- 
fense and  retreat  at  Hai  Cheng  and  Liao  Yang." 

On  the  very  day  that  Stakelberg's  tactics  were  thus  checkmated 
by  Oku,  Admiral  Skrydloff,  with  his  Vladivostock  squadron,  was 
avenging  the  defeat  by  an  attack  on  three  Japanese  transports.  The 
//at/i/ii  7i.x\(\  Idzuifii  wcra  sunk  and  the  Sacfo  shelled  and  disabled. 


They  carried  some  1,500  men,  of  whom  about  1,000  were  lost.    The 
New  \oyV.  Times  says  of  this  action  : 

"  Admiral  Skrydloff  is  justifying  the  confidence  his  countrymen 
reposed  in  him.  The  energy  and  enterpri.se  which  he  has  infused 
into  the  little  squadron  at  Vladivostok  have  been  the  redeeming 
features  of  the  1-lussian  side  of  the  recent  fighting.  It  is  highly 
creditable  to  the  Russians  that  they  should  have  contrived  twice 
to  elude  the  vigilance  of  the  superior  Japanese  force  watching 
them,  and  have  broken  out  to  inflict  serious  loss  upon  the  enemy, 
returnmg  at  least  once  in  safety.  Whether  they  will  be  able  to 
make  port  again  is  still  questionable,  but  at  any  rate  they  have 
performed  a  notable  achievement  in  the  sinking  of  transports  with 
1.500  Japanese  troops,  more  than  either  side  is  reported  to  have 
lost  thus  far  in  the  most  recent  land  fighting.  Skrydloff  has  out- 
witted as  well  as  outsailed  his  immediate  opponent.  It  does  not 
speak  well,  to  tell  the  truth,  for  the  Japanese  commander  that  this 
should  have  happened  twice,  and  especially  that  for  the  second 
time  Japanese  transports  should  have  been  caught  without  a  con- 
voying squadron,  as  if  the  Russians  had  been  swept  from  the  sea, 
when  they  had  shown  that  that  was  not  true." 


COOLIE   OR    ITALIAN    LABOR    FOR   THE 
SOUTH. 

'"P'HE  South  is  warned  by  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  that  the 
■■■  country  will  not  tolerate  the  proposition  that  is  being  made 
in  that  section  to  introduce  coolie  labor  into  the  cotton-fields. 
"  The  whole  project  seems  chimerical,"  it  says,  "  and  is  chiefly 
important  as  showing  the  desperate  nature  of  the  disease  for  which 
so  desperate  a  remedy  is  proposed,"  and  it"  is  very  plainly  a  matter 
which  can  not  be  referred  to  Southern  opinion,  or  even  necessity, 
for  settlement."  Some  of  the  leading  Southern  planters,  however, 
we  are  told  by  so  good  an  authori  y  as  the  Atlanta  Constitution, 
"  are  openly  advocating  Chinese  immigration  as  the  most  practical 
solution  of  the  South 's  agricultural  labor  problem."  The  columns 
of  the  Southern  agricultural  press  are  filled  with  letters  from  the 
farmers  complaining  that  the  negroes  will  not  work,  or  will  only 
half  work,  and  T/ie  Constitution  declares  that  "  the  agricultural 
development  of  the  South  is  dangerously  near  a  standstill  from 
this  cau.se,"  and  "  even  a  normal  progress  is  out  of  the  question 
until  more  and  better  laborers  can  be  secured  for  the  fields." 

The  Southern  Ruralist  (Atlanta)  favors  the  introduction  of 
coolie  labor,  under  such  restrictions  as  would  keep  the  Chinese 
out  of  the  States  that  do  not  want  them.     Says  this  journal : 

"  It  is  very  doubtful  if  any  number  of  white  foreign  laborers  can 
ever  be  induced  to  come  South  and  work  in  competition  with  the 
negro.  The  Chinaman,  however,  would  have  no  such  scruples, 
and  we  are  of  the  opinion  that  he  would  prove  a  potent  factor  in 
solving  the  so-called  and  much-discussed  '  race  problem.'  Ce  that 
as  it  may,  we  know  he  will  work,  and  work  is  what  we  want.  The 
wonderful  resources  of  the  South  can  never  be  developed  without 
labor.  The  negro  can  not  begin  to  supply  the  requirements  of  our 
growing  industries,  and  the  white  laborers  at  the  South  are  so  few 
they  can  not  at  present  enter  into  the  calculation  of  the  labor  sup- 
ply. Now  the  treaty  between  this  country  and  China,  whereby  the 
United  States  is  authorized  to  exclude  the  Chinese  laborer,  expires 
next  December.  At  that  time  we  sincerely  hope  that  China  will 
insist  that  her  jjeople  wishing  to  come  to  this  country  be  treated  on 
an  equal  footing  with  other  nations.  We  also  trust  that  Congress, 
in  dealing  with  this  matter,  will  use  more  statesmanship  and  less 
politics  than  it  has  in  the  past.  Outside  of  the  question  of  immi- 
gration, the  friendship  of  China  is  vital  to  the  interest  of  every 
cotton-grower  in  the  South,  as  she  furnishes  a  very  large  and  con- 
stantly growing  market  for  our  product,  cotton." 

The  American  Wool  and  Cotton  Reporter  (Boston),  however,  is 
gratified  to  note  a  "  growing  tendency  of  Italian  immigrants  to  .seek 
homes  in  the  South,"  and  "  the  inclination  of  the  Italian  Govern- 
ment to  encourage  that  movement,"  and  thinks  this  movement  may 
solve  the  problem.     It  remarks  : 

"  Thus  far  the  Italian  element  is  more  noticeable  in  Mississippi, 
Arkansas,  Louisiana,  and  to  some  extent  in  Georgia;  but  once  it 
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becomes  known  to  the  employers  of  labor  that  they  make  first- 
class  help,  it  is  believed  they  will  migrate  all  over  the  Soutli.  I  tal- 
ian  labor  has  been  more  largely  tried  in  the  cotton-field  than  in 
the  mill,  but  nevertheless  those  wiio  have  been  tried  in  the  mills 
have  proved  to  be  good,  faithful,  intelligent  hands. 

"  In  the  field  the  Italian  is  claimed  to  be  far  superior  to  the 
negro.  It  is  said  that  the  former  can  stand  the  severe  heat  of  the 
sun's  rays  just  as  well  as  the  latter,  and  that  he  can  be  depended 
upon  to  work  day  in  and  day  out,  which  is  one  of  the  points 
wherein  the  negro  is  lacking. 

"  Southern  manufacturers  seem  to  be  of  the  opinion  generally 
that  the  Italian  immigrants,  in  a  few  years  to  come,  will  be  to  the 
Southern  textile  interests  what  the  French-Canadian  labor  has 
been  and  is  to  the  New  England  textile  manufacturers.  It  has 
always  been  recognized  that  one  great  secret  to  success  h\  cotton 
manufacturing  is  good,  faithful,  intelligent  labor,  and  it  is  lai-gely 
due  to  the  lack  of  this  that  the  Southern  cotton-mills  have  been  so 
long  in  coming  to  the  front  as  producers  of  something  other  than 
the  coarse,  heavy  goods  so  largely  made  up  to  a  few  years  ago. 
Fabrics  as  fine  as  are  produced  by  the  average  New  England  mill 
are  no  unusual  incident  in  the  South  at  the  present  time,  however." 

The  Italian  is  also  recommended  by  the  New  York  Commercial 
and  Financial  Chronicle,  which  says  : 

"  No  doubt  the  Southern  negro  of  to-day.  either  from  laziness  or 
other  cause,  strives  to  shun  the  cotton-field.  It  has  been  proposed 
recently  that  Italians  might  solve  the  labor  problem.  The  claim 
is  made  that  farmers  from  northern  Italy,  the  agricultural  sections 
of  the  country,  would  be  best  suited  for  the  work  and  climate. 
From  the  actual  experience  of  a  large  planter  in  Arkansas  it  is 
stated  that  the  north  Italians  are  industrious  and  thrifty  and  far 
superior  to  the  negro  as  growers  of  cotton.  It  should  be  remem- 
bered that  there  it  a  vast  difference  between  Italians  coming  from 
coast  towns  and  Sicily  and  those  from  the  northern  districts.  The 
former,  coming  from  the  region  where  the  vendetta  flourishes,  are 
often  turbulent  and  very  undesirable.  For  that  reason  experiments 
a'l  some  points  in  Alabama  with  Italians  sent  from  New  York  have 
not  been  encouraging.  The  farmer  Italians,  on  the  other  hand, 
are  peace-loving  and  industrious,  and,  being  used  to  a  country  life 
at  home,  are  pretty  sure  to  be  satisfied  with  similar  conditions 
here."  

WAGES  AND  THE   COST   OF   LIVING. 

Q  ECRETARY  SHAW  recently  told  a  workingmen's  political 
^^  club  in  Wilmington,  Del.,  of  the  blessings  of  a  combination 
of  high  wages  and  high  prices,  and  since  then  some  of  the  para- 
graphers  have  been  making  satirical  remarks  at  the  expense  of  the 
Secretary.  Whenever  the  price  of  a  commodity  goes  up,  these 
writers  picture  Mr.  Shaw  jumping  with  joy.  The  Secretary  re- 
marked that,  tho  the  cost  of  life's  necessities  has  increased,  the 
rate  of  wages  has  been  advanced  in  even  greater  degree.  He  prom- 
ised that  there  would  soon  be  published  a  document  proving 
statistically  the  correctness  of  this  statement.  "  Higher  wages," 
he  says,  "  mean  more  and  better  food  for  the  wage-earner,  more 
and  better  clothes  for  his  family,  a  better  roof  for  the  home,  and, 
therefore,  a  better  market  for  the  farmer.  Higher  prices  for  cattle 
and  corn  mean  more  lumber  for  farm  buildings,  more  barbed  wire 
for  fences,  more  and  better  furniture  for  the  home,  better  carpets, 
better  carriages  and  better  implements  of  agriculture,  and,  there- 
fore, a  better  market  for  the  wage-earner." 

"  The  Republican  party  is  committed  to  the  doctrine  that  it  is  a 
good  thing  that  the  cost  of  living  should  be  high,"  says  the  New 
York  Times  (Ind.  Dem.);  "it  was  different  when  Mr.  Cleveland 
was  President.  High  living  expenses  were  not  then  pictured  forth 
as  an  indication  of  prosperity  and  a  source  of  happiness."  The 
Providence /<?wr««/ (Ind.)  declares  :  "It  will  be  exceedingly  diffi- 
cult to  make  the  majority  of  wage- workers  and  salaried  employees 
believe  that  the  facts  are  what  the  figures  will  seem  to  show.  They 
will  not,  as  a  rule,  be  able  to  find  in  their  own  experience  during 
the  last  few  years  that  regular  income  has  increa.sed  as  rapidly  as 
the  cost  of  living." 

Since  Mr.  Shaw  made  that  speech  a  report  has  been  published 


by  the  Government,  in  which  the  prices  for  May,  1904,  are  com- 
pared with  those  of  May,  1903,  showing  that  the  cost  of  living  is 
reduced.  The  articles  which  show  a  decline  are  mess  pork.  lard, 
tin,  rice,  tallow,  pig  iron,  iron  bars,  steel  billets,  tin  plates,  coke, 
copper,  leather,  tin  and  .spelter,  while  those  which  show  an  in- 
crease are  practically  all  the  farm  products— wheat,  corn,  oats, 
cotton,  wool,  cattle,  butter,  sugar,  and  coffee.  The  opposition 
newspapers  fail  to  find  anything  gratifying  in  the  report,  but  re- 
mark that  if  we  ate  iron,  tin,  copper,  etc.,  it  would  be  different. 
The  Washington  Times  (Ind.)  says  of  the  report : 

"  Of  course,  it  is  interesting  to  know  that  oleostearin,  pig  iron, 
steel  bars,  raw  silk,  and  sisal  hemp  have  gone  down,  but  the  fact 
remains  that  the  things  which  the  average  man  is  buying  for  home 
consumption  are  wheat,  corn,  cotton,  wool,  petroleum,  sugar,  and 
beef,  all  of  which,  including  the  beef,  have  gone  up. 

"  Knowledge  that  statistics  can  not  He  does  not  prevent  a  loss  of 
faith  in  statistics  judiciously  chosen,  except  faith  in  their  abihty  to 
stick  the  man  who  has  to  pay  the  bills.  When  it  comes  to  making 
a  choice  between  statistics  and  a  private  bank  account  as  a  reliable 
basis  on  which  to  figure  the  cost  of  living,  folks  are  liable  to  take 
the  bank  account." 

Last  week  the  wholesale  price  of  beef  was  set  at  fourteen  to  fif- 
teen cents,  which  is  the  highest  since  the  Civil  War.  Probably 
the  price  was  raised,  says  the  Philadelphia  Record,  "just  to  en- 
courage Secretary  .Shaw  to  make  further  remarks  about  the  greater 
advance  in  wages  than  in  cost  of  living."  The  New  York  E^re- 
ning  Post  remarks  in  a  similar  vein  : 

"  Beef  went  up  five  cents  a  pound  in  Washington  yesterday,  and 
Secretary  Shaw  must  be  filled  with  delight.  There  will  be  no 
more  nourishment  in  the  beef,  but  the  digestion  of  every  one  who 
eats  it  will  be  improved  by  the  proud  consciousness  that  he  is  pay- 
ing more  for  it.     Consequently  his  girth  will  be  enlarged  and  his 
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The  "  cost  of  living  hA  been  reduced."  Cattle,  wheat,  corn,  oats,  butter  and 
sugar  are  higher,  but  there  has  been  a  great  decrease  in  the  prices  of  pig  iron, 
leather,  copper,  tin.  spelter  and  mess  pork.— The  New  York  Evcnhiz  Journal. 

countenance  become  more  ruddy.  That  is  Secretary  Sliaw's 
notion;  we  '  pay  to  ourselves,'  he  .says.  But  every  rule  has  its 
exception.  .  .  .  Despite  Mr.  Shaw"s  little  maxim,  somebody,  we 
fear,  will  be  blamed.  Already  the  packers  have  begun  to  clear 
their  skirts.  '  We  are  not  the  ones."  they  are  crjing.  '  You  must 
go  to  the  White  Hou.se  to  find  the  cause  of  higher  beef.'  In  .short, 
if  the  President  had  not  made  them  take  down  their  fences  on  the 
public  domain  and  pay  more  for  cowboys,  the  full  dinner-pail 
would  be  in  no  danger.  But  we  are  afraid  this  will  be  too  fine  a 
distinction  for  the  owner  of  the  pail.  He  will  not  go  into  all  that 
He  will  simply  say.  '  Beef  is  high  and  Roosevelt  is  President,  and 
that  is  enough  forme."  " 
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THE   STEAMSHIP   RATE   WAR   AND 
IMMIGRATION. 

Tl  7HILE  a  great  number  of  undesirable  immigrants  have 
*  »  taken,  and  are  expected  to  take,  advantage  of  the  whole- 
sale cut  in  the  steerage  rates  of  the  Atlantic  steamship  companies, 
many  papers  think  this  sudden  rush  of  aliens  will  not  last  long. 
and  should  occasion  no  special  anxiety  on  the  part  of  the  Immi- 
gration Bureau.  This  cut  in  rates  is  caused  by  a  rate  war  now 
raging  among  the  transportation  companies,  and,  as  a  result,  steer- 
age rates  to  New  York  have  been  reduced  in  some  cases  from  $20 
and  $20  to  $8.45.  Commissioner  Sargent  is  quoted  as  saying  that 
this  cut  in  rates  is  already"  undoubtedly  increasing  undesirable  im- 
migration," and  that  many  of  those"  induced  to  come  over  by  the 
low  rates  will  have  to  be  deported  by  the  steamship  companies." 
His  words  seem  to  be  borne  out  by  the  arrivals  in  New  York,  last 
week,  on  steamships  offering  the  cut  rates.  Out  of  1.134  steerage 
passengers  on  the  Kj-oonland,  567,  or  exactly  half,  were  detained 
at  Ellis  Island  for  investigation,  and  out  of  726  steerage  passen- 
gers on  the  P}iiladelphia^  133  were  detained.  Of  the  c,ioo  steer- 
age passengers  that  arrived  on  three  other  steamships  about  30  per 
cent,  were  detained.  Two  cases  serve  to  show  one  class  of  immi- 
grants attracted  by  the  cheap  rate  :  On  the  AiicJioria  there  arrived 
a  woman  and  her  three  children,  having  in  all  ^2  and  the  clothes 
.they  were,  and  expecting  to  get  to  some  place  in  Assiniboia.  The 
other  was  the  case  of  a  couple  and  their  seven  children.  Not  one 
of  the  children  was  over  thirteen  years  old,  and  the  family  had  less 
than  twenty-five  cents  in  money.  The  steamship  companies  will 
have  to  return  these  paupers  to  the  point  at  which  it  received  them. 
The  immigration  authorities  expect  a  great  rush  of  immigrants, 
and  a  serious  problem  confronts  the  officials  as  to  the  distribution 
of  the  new  arrivals,  as  Ellis  Island  accommodates  only  about  2,200. 
The  low^ates  are  not  expected  to  last  very  long,  for,  as  the  New 
York  World  remarks,  "  every  passenger  carried  at  the  present 
rates  means  a  dead  loss,"  and  "  rates  may  be  expected  to  go  back 
to  their  old  figures  before  the  year's  volume  of  immigration  can  be 
greatly  affected."  This  comment  from  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer 
gives  the  situation  as  it  is  presented  in  many  papers : 

"  One  important  result  of  the  war  on  steerage  rates  between  the 
steamship  lines  is  that  we  are  to  have  a  tremendous  influx  of  unde- 
sirable immigrants.  This  country  is  big  enough  and  undeveloped 
enough  to  care  for  many  times  its  present  population,  but  we  have 
enough  of  the  scum  of  Europe  here  now.-  They  crowd  into  our 
cities  and  live  as  best  they  can,  working  for  wages  which  are  far 
below  what  any  American  can  live  on.  They  recruit  the  criminal 
classes,  flock  to  the  almshouses,  and  are  a  burden  on  the  commu- 
nity. When  the  fare  was  $21,  we  got  enough  of  these;  but  now 
that  it  costs  less  than  half  that  sum  the  number  is  rapidly  increas- 
ing, showing  that  ten  dollars  is  an  immense  sum  to  them.  Those 
who  arrive  now  do  not  have  on  the  average  more  than  three  dol- 
lars in  their  pockets,  which  simply  argues  that  many  of  them  will 
have  to  be  supported." 

Some  think  there  is  no  occasion  for  anxiety.  The  New  York 
Evening  Post  declares  that  the  situation,  actual  rnd  prospective, 
is  greatly  exaggerated,  and  tliat  under  the  new  law  "  practically  all 
the  objectionable  aliens  said  to  be  tempted  hy  tlie  reduced  steerage 
rates  may  be  excluded,  and  the  responsibilities  of  the  steamship 
companies  increased."  The  Philadelphia  Record  observes  that 
"such  is  the  rigorous  inspection  of  inunigrants,  especially  at  Ellis 
Island,  that  tlic  steamship  companies  would  soon  be  bankrupt  if 
they  were  to  load  their  ships  with  all  comers  at  existing  rates." 
The  Boston  Jlerald  doubts  whether  the  reduction  of  fare  will 
greatly  stimulate  emigration  to  this  country.     It  .says: 

"  We  think  that  from  now  onward  a  material  decrease  will  show 
itself  in  the  number  of  foreigners  who  come  to  the  United  States. 
These  have  been  drawn  here  less  by  the  low  price  of  transporta- 
tion than  by  the  large  opportunities  for  employment  at  good  wages 
which  have  been  held  out  to  industrious  newcomers.     A  great  de- 


cline is  in  progress,  both  in  the  opportunities  for  work  and  in  the 
remuneration  offered  for  this  class  of  service ;  hence,  altho  it  may 
be  possible  to  cross  the  Atlantic  westward  for  $10,  where  $30  was 
formerly  charged  for  passage  money,  the  cut  in  rates  will  hardly 
induce  the  working  population  of  Europe  to  take  an  ocean  voyage 
when  they  have  reason  to  believe  that  there  will  be  little  or  noth- 
ing for  them  to  do  in  the  way  of  earning  a  living  when  they  arrive 
in  this  country.  For  that  reason  we  look  to  see  the  number  of 
immigrants  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1905,  drop  consider- 
ably below  the  range  of  the  present  and  the  past  fiscal  years." 


TOPICS    IN    BRIEF. 

In  a  more  advanced  state  of  civilization  Raisuli  would  have  been  a  postal  em- 
ployee.—T'/^i-  Detroit  Nezi's. 

Raisuli  evidently  thinks  he  has  as  good  a  right  to  put  up  prices  as  President 
Baer. —  The  IVaskingto?!  Evening-  Star. 

After  the  liberty  bell  has  rested  thoroughly  at  .St.  I.ouis  it  might  be  sent  on  a 
trip  through  Colorado  —  The  Chieago  Neii's. 

Raisuli,  bold  as  he  is,  will  not  dare  come  over  into  Wall  Street  with  the  Per- 
dicaris  ransom.— 77^(7  AV?«'  York  Ainerieaii. 

We  regret  to  report  to  Secretary  .Shaw  that  we  can  not  corroborate  his  state- 
ment that  there  are  many  jf  100 counterfeit  bills  in  circulation. —  7"/;^  Washington 
Post. 

China  announces  that  she  will  retain  her  neutrality  until  the  close  of  the  war. 
After  that  she  will  probably  not  be  allowed  to  retain  anything.—  The  Atlanta 
Journal. 

"  Why  do  the  heathen  rage  ? "  queried  the  psalmist  of  old.  In  the  present  in- 
stance it  is  because  they  can  not  get  after  tl  e  Russians  fast  enough.— 7"//f  Colo- 
rado Springs  Gazette. 

Those  Colorado  persons  who  are  trying  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  federal 
authorities  should  read  recent  history  long  enough  to  learn  how  to  organize  a 
junta  and  "  rise  as  one  man."— T/zc  Washington  Post. 

While  the  United  States  Government  is  engaged  in  rebuking  Morocco  for  its 
lawlessness  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  no  one  will  draw  the  attention  of  Morocco  to 
the  little  difficulty  out  in  Colorado. —  TJic  Chieago  News. 

Perdicaris  says  Raisuli  is  a  "  kindly  hearted  gentleman."  When  he  is  le- 
leased  Perdicaris  should  come  right  over  here  and  join  that  gallant  band  of  pa- 
triots which  supports  the  Pennsylvania  machine.  —  The  Philadelphia  North 
American. 

The  Russians  are  certainly  having  a  run  of  very  bad  luck.  Their  timber 
rights  along  the  Yalu  have  now  been  annulled  by  the  Korean  Government — and 
just  at  the  time,  too,  when  they  have  most  need  of  taking  to  the  tall  timber. —  The 
Brooklyn  Eagle. 

Our  President,  who  is  such  a  roaring  lion  in  contemplating  revolution  in  South 
America,  becomes  as  quiet  as  a  little  lamb  in  the  presence  of  revolution  and  an- 
archy within  his  own  country.  It  is  the  one  amusing  feature  of  the  Colorado 
case.  —  The  Springfield  Republican. 


— Berryman  in  the  Washington  Post. 
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LETTERS    AND    ART. 


PARADOXES   OF   WILLIAM    BLAKE'S  ART. 

"OETVVEEN  two  extremes  of  opinion  the  real  rank  of  William 
-L'  Blake's  art  has,  even  to  this  late  day,  lacked  final  adjudica- 
tion. While  devotees  speak  of  Blake  "as  if  the  rest  of  English 
art  were  something  different  and  inferior,"  the  world  in  general  is 
too  ready  to  "dismiss  him  as  a  mystic,  if  not  as  a  madman." 
Criticism  has  inclined  to  look  askance  at  him,  or  to  discuss  him  as 
an  unrelated  phenomenon  in  art,  an  arbitrary  explosion  of  genius. 
Yet  Blake  is  worth  understanding,  saj's  Mr.  Lawrence  Binyon,  one 
of  the  younger  London  school  of  poets  and  critics;  nor,  he  adds, 
is  he  quite  so  isolated  an  apparition  as  so  many  have  assumed. 

The  welcome  attempt  to  "  place  "  this  difificult  genius  is  conse- 
quent upon  a  recent  Blake  exhibition  at  the 
Carfax  Gallery.     From   The  Independent  Re- 
view (London)  we  quote  Mr.  Binyon   as  fol- 
lows: 

"  Blake  was  an  idealist.  Not  only  was  he 
totally  indifferent  to  worldly  success,  but  he 
lived  as  if  what  we  call  the  world  had  no  sig- 
nificance or  existence  for  him.  His  daily  in- 
terests and  preoccupations  were  wholly  in  a 
world  unseen.  But  there  was  a  further  singu- 
larity about  Blake.  He  was  an  idealist  who 
was  also  an  artist.  And,  being  an  artist,  he 
had  born  in  him  an  eager  delight  in  beauty, 
and  an  instinctive  desire  to  express  his  ideas 
through  lines  and  shapes  and  colors.  How 
could  preoccupation  with  the  unseen  world  be 
reconciled  with  this  instinct?  Blake  de- 
nounced the  traditional  divorce  between  the 
body  and  the  soul.  The  naked  human  body 
was  to  him  divine,  a  thing  of  glory  and  of 
splendor.  Just  in  this  we  find  the  explanation 
of  two  often  opposed  attitudes.  The  body  was, 
to  Blake,  the  symbol  of  the  soul.  He  never 
uses  its  sensuous  beauty  as  a  motive  in  itself. 
Indeed,  his  weakness  is  to  violate  and  pervert 
that  beauty.  Intent  upon  a  world  beyond,  he 
too  often  refuses  and  ignores  the  infinite  sug- 
gestions of  nature,  the  avenues  of  undiscov- 
ered beauty  open  to  the  imagination,  and,  using  human  forms  as 
characters  in  a  language,  writes  his  thoughts  upon  the  background 
of  the  unknown  darkness." 

Of  the  materials  and  predilections  of  Blake's  art  Mr.  Binyon 
says : 

"Througliout  Blake's  art  the  image  of  fire  and  flame  is  a  con- 
stant and  haunting  presence.  It  inspires  his  design  so  much  that 
not  only  do  these  wavering  yet  energetic  forms  play  a  signal  part 
in  his  decorations,  but  the  human  bodies  that  people  his  art  bsnd 
and  float  and  aspire,  rush,  recoil,  embrace,  and  tremble,  with  an 
accordant  vehemence  of  motion.  There  was  indeed  something 
flame-like  in  the  nature  of  the  man  himself 

"Rhythmical  line,  radiant  color — mastery  of  these  is  of  the  es- 
sence of  art;  and  in  the  shapes  of  tire  Blake  could  find,  without 
distortion,  a  theme  entirely  congenial  to  his  eye  and  hand.  But  it 
was  also  congenial  to  his  soul.  I  can  not  remember  that  any  other 
European  artist  has  treated  this  element  with  the  peculiar  imag- 
inative joy  of  Blake.  Those  who  have  painted  scenes  of  fire,  from 
Raphael  to  Millais,  have  made  the  human  terror  and  human  cour- 
age evoked  their  subject.  But  of  Blake  I  can  not  but  think  that 
he  rejoiced  with  his  flames  in  their  destruction  of  the  materials  of 
this  world.  Here  certainly  we  seem  to  find  an  attitude  quite  op- 
posite to  that  of  the  normal  painter,  prizing  so  much  the  world's 
fair  surface  that  ministers  to  his  work  and  his  delight.  Yet  the 
opposition  is  only  apparent.  It  could  only  be  real  if  art  were  in- 
deed but  imitation  of  nature.  But  art  is  never  this.  All  creative 
minds,  in  whatever  sphere  they  work,  need  to  destroy  the  world 
that  they  may  rebuild  it  new.     Blake  is  only  an  extreme  tjpe.  .  .  . 

"Shapes  of  elements:  the  running  lines  of  water,  the  roaring 
lines  of  fire,  the  inert  mass  of  strong  earth  ;  above  all,  the  naked 
human  body,  the  portrayal  of  which,  in  its  numberless  gestures 


and  attitudes  of  effort  or  endurance,  moves  us  in  corresponding 
fashion,  with  nearer  and  more  subtle  sympathy  than  any  other 
thing.     It  is  just  these  that  Blake  takes  for  his  subject." 

To  the  impetuous  passion  of  Blake  the  deliberate,  patient  way  of 
Reynolds  seemed  like  cold  indifference.     We  read  : 

"Blake's  scorn  for  his  famous  contemporaries  was  that  of  a 
headlong  lover  for  the  formal  ways  of  wooing.  Starting  from  an 
rt /r/<?r/ conception  of  fullblown  beauty,  he  deemed  the  general 
view  of  art  in  his  time  as  an  adornment  and  amenity,  enhancing 
the  enjoyment  of  this  world  as  man's  home,  the  height  of  folly  and 
wrongness.  Without  interest  in  his  material  surroundings,  he 
hated  drawing  from  the  model.  It  smelt  to  him,  he  said,  of  mor- 
tahty.  And  we  have  his  famous  assertion  in  old  age.  that  the  con- 
templation of  natural  objects  weakened,  and  had  always  weakened, 
imagination  in  him.     His  contrast  with  his  fellows  was  like  that 

of  a  naked  man  walking  among  the  carefully 

and  choicely  dressed." 

Altho  Blake  seems  to  present  so  singular  a 
departure  and  exception  in  the  world  of  art, 
Mr.  Binyon  points  out  that  there  already  ex- 
isted in  the  world  a  great  school,  illustrated 
by  countless  painters,  in  which  he  would  have 
taken  his  place  as  in  many  respects  a  normal 
example.  This  was  the  Chinese  school  of  a 
thousand  years  ago.     Says  Mr.  Binyon  : 


WILLIAM   BLAKE. 


"  Criticism  has  inclined  to  look  askance  at 
him,  or  to  discuss  him  as  an  unrelated  phenom- 
enon in  art,  an  arbitrary  explosion  of  genius.'' 


"  The  Chinese  painters  of  a  thousand  years 
ago  chose  their  subjects  with  the  same  .sort 
of  intention  as  that  which  ■  moved  Blake. 
They,  too,  dwelt  on  rhythrnically  sweeping 
lines;  they,  too,  loved  to  evoke  in  bold  and 
happy  syrabol  the  shapes  of  flame"  arfd  water; 
they,  too,  cared- nothing  for  full  realization, 
only  for  the  seizure  of  life  in  what  they  saw  ; 
they,  too,  led  l3y  the  same  instinct  of  the 
idealist,  rejected  chiaroscuro,  and  worked  in 
light  washes  and  vivid  outlines  of  water  color, 
or  in  glowing  tones  enriched  with  gold  on 
a  somber  ground.  Their  besetting  weakness, 
like  Blake's,  was  a  tendency  to  distortion 
and  grotesqueness.  And,  just  as  Blake  de- 
spised the  naturalism  of  his  contemporaries, 
so  the  Japanese  inheritors  of  this  Chinese 
classical  tradition  reproached  the  art  of  Europe,  when  first  brought 
within  their  ken,  for  its  imitative  spirit  and  its  appeal  to  the 
bourgeois  mind.  But  Blake;  tho  he  used  much  Chinese  ink,  was 
quite  ignorant,  like  the  rest  of  Europe,  of  this  art's  existence. 
And,  in  one  respect,  the  example  would  not  have  served  him,  for 
the  art  of  Asia,  in  its  ideal  schools,  has  eschewed  almost  en- 
tirely the  naked  human  forms" 

Yet  Blake  knew  nothing  of  the  Chinese  school.  On  one  side  he 
cwed  much,  we  are  told,  to  the  influence  of  Michelangelo,  the 
great  master  of  the  nude,  and  on  another  side  to  the  medieval  art 
of  northern  Europe.  "  One  feels  that  the  slender  figures  and  flow- 
ing draperies  of  medieval  sculpture,  such  as  the  great  statues  of 
Chartres  Cathedral,  are  more  consonant  with  the  spiritual  fervor 
of  Blake's  mind,  and  with  the  natural  conventions  of  his  art,  than 
the  earth-born  energy  and  passion  of  great  masters  of  the  nude," 
writes  Mr.  Binyon.     He  concludes: 

"  In  this  turning  back  to  the  Middle  Ages,  a  movement  already 
beginning  to  awaken  in  more  minds  and  more  various  ways  than 
we  are  apt  to  remember,  but  especially  in  such  memorable  work  as 
Chatterton's  poems,  we  find  at  once  Blake's  relation  to  the  earlier 
imagination  of  England,  and  his  inspiring  potency  for  the  future  in 
the  renewal  of  English  art  by  Rossetti  and  his  followers.  But  this 
return  was  no  formalized  revival,  like  the  (German  school  of 'Chris- 
tian '  painters ;  Blake  was  far  too  fiery  a  spirit  to  submit  his  ways 
so  humbly  to  those  of  any  past ;  the  positive  and  revolting  element 
in  him  added  passion  and  exuberance  to  kindle  what  was  indeed  a 
wholesome  reinsistence  on  decorative  qualities  in  art,  but  for 
which,  in  Blake's  hands,  decoration  seems  a  tame  word.  Yet,  as 
the  imaginative  and  poetical  side  of  his  art  has  been  so  constantly 
and  too  exclusively  dwelt  upon,  it  is  well  to  insist  on  this  other 
side,  and  its  value  to  succeeding  art." 
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EDWIN    MARKHAM    ON    THE    POETRY    OF    POE. 

A  PAPER  by  Mr.  Edwin  Markham  on  "The  Art  and  Genius 
of  Poe  "  forms  the  introduction  to  a  new  ten-volume  edition 
of  Poe's  works.  Of  the  slim  but  imperishable  volume  of  verse 
left  by  "  the  most  tragic  figure  in  our  literary  history,  the  figure 
that  casts  from  our  shores  the  longest  shadow  across  the  world  " 
Mr.  Markham  has  some  interesting  things  to  say.  It  was  Poe's 
■will,  w-e  are  told,  to  build  his  structure  of  verse  upon  poetic  laws 
as  exact  as  those  that  ssving  the  planets  in  their  orbits.  With  his 
shaping  imagination  and  passionate  love  of  beauty  was  united  an 
acutely  analytical  quality  of  mind.  It  is  due  to  this  union,  per- 
haps, that   "he  has  the  distinction  of  being  the  only  American 

who,  like  Coleridge  and 
Wordsworth  in  Eng- 
land, and  Biirger  in 
Germany,  had  a  defi- 
nite theory  of  poetry, 
and  rigorously  followed 
it."  Of  this  theory  Mr. 
Markham  writes : 

"  Poe  declares  that 
the  origin  of  poetry  lies 
in  a  thirst  for  a  wilder 
Beauty  than  Earth  sup- 
plies— that  poetry  itself 
is  the  imperfect  effort 
to  quench  this  immortal 
thirst.  He  defines  the 
poetry  of  words  as  the 
rhythmical  creation  of 
beauty,  and  avers  that 
the  sole  arbiter  is  Taste, 
which  stands  between 
Pure  Intellect  and  the 
Moral  Sense.  That 
pleasure,  he  says,  which 
is  at  once  the  most  pure, 
the  most  elevating,  and 
the  most  intense  is  de- 


MR.    EDWIN    MARKHAM. 

He  distinguishes  Poe  as  "  the  only  American 
who  had  a  definite  theory  of  poetry  and  rigor- 
ously followed  it." 


rivtd  from  the  contemplation  of  the  Beautiful.  Only  in  the  con- 
templation of  Beauty  do  we  attain  that  elevation  of  the  soul  which 
we  recognize  as  the  Poetic  Sentiment,  and  which  is  distinguished 
from  Truth,  which  is  the  satisfaction  of  the  Reason,  and  from 
Passion,  which  is  the  excitement  of  the  Heart. 

"The  fervors  of  passion,  or  even  the  lessons  of  truth,  may  go 
into  a  poem  ;  but  they  must  be  toned  down  in  proper  subjugation 
to  that  Beauty  which  is  the  atmosphere  and  real  essence  of  the 
poem.  It  goes  without  saying,  then,  that  Poe  stood  for  '  art  for 
art's  sake';  that  he  set  his  face  inflexibly  against  the  heresy  of 
'  The  Didactic'  He  would  not  have  it  that  the  ultimate  object  of 
poetry  is  truth  ;  that  every  poem  should  preach  a  moral.  Poe  was 
certainly  right :  a  poem  built  in  beauty  is  its  own  excuse  for  being. 
For  tile  soul  is  enlarged  not  so  much  by  mere  knowledge  or  bare 
skeleton  of  truth,  as  by  the  dilation  of  the  imagination.  The  path 
through  beauty  is  the  most  direct  path  of  ascension  to  the  Divine." 

Mr.  Markham  cites  the  poem  "To  Helen"  as  an  illustration  of 
Poe's  "passion  for  crystalline  perfection."  Its  author,  we  are 
told,  never  surpassed  the  serene  exaltation  and  divine  poise  of  this 
poem.  "  In  its  wandering  music  and  flower-like  freshness  of  form, 
it  stands  with  the  deathless  lyrics  ;  with  '  Tears,  Idle  Tears,' '  Rose 
Aylmer.'  and  the  rest."  The  poem  referred  to  is  the  lyric  of  fif- 
teen lines  first  published  in  1831,  not  tiie  longer  poem  of  tlie  same 
name — but  addres.sed  to  another  Helen — which  lie  published  in 
1848. 

-Mr.  Markham  examines  the  evidence  relating  to  the  inception 
and  development  of  "  The  Raven,"  a  poem  that  "  has  gone  into  the 
languages  of  many  nations  as  a  requiem  of  imperial  affliction."  Poe 
may  iiave  got  the  idea  of  the  Stygian  raven  from  Dickens's  "  Bar- 
naby  Rudge,"  and  tlie  suggestion  of  his  niclcr  from  Mr.  Brown- 
ing's "The  Courtship  of  Lady  (ieraldine,"  says  Mr.  Markliam  : 
but  adds  that  the  originality  of  the  poem  is  not  shaken  after  one 


has  sifted  the  world  to  find  its  sources.  "In  spite  of  all  critical 
assaults,  the  poem  stands  secure  in  its  dark  immortality— safe 
among  the  few  remarkable  poems  of  the  world." 

Mr.  Markham  recognizes  that  Poe  is  aloof  from  nature,  that  "  he 
withdraws  from  actuality  into  the  perilous  hollow  kingdom  of 
Childe  Roland  of  the  Dark  Tower."  In  answer  to  the  criticisnk 
that  Poe's  poetry  is  never  touched  by  moral  passion,  Mr.  Mark- 
ham cites  "  Ulalume  "  and  "The  Haunted  Palace,"  in  which,  he 
claims.  "  we  find  the  poet  grafted  upon  the  preacher."  In  conclu- 
sion he  says  :  "  Poe's  range  is  narrow,  his  themes  are  few.  Love, 
Beauty,  and  Death  — these  are  the  springs  of  his  inspiration.  Fronri 
all  his  finer  verses  break  out  again  and  again  the  sense  of  the  irrep- 
arable and  the  cry  of  the  Nevermore.  Piercing  sweet  are  they 
at  times,  and  wild  with  all  regret  and  unforgettable,  while  graves 
and  memories  are  the  heritage  of  man." 


TWO   MODERN    GERMAN    DRAMAS. 

T  ITTLE  is  known  to  the  outside  world,  even  to  that  part  of  it 
••— '  which  watches  with  interest  the  progress  of  the  stage,  con- 
cerning the  younger  German  playwrights.  The  German  comedy 
farce  is  popular  everywhere,  and  especially  in  America ;  but  the 
serious  dramas  of  the  Teutonic  world  receive  little  attention,  unless 
their  authors  become  famous. 

For  some  time  critics  have  spoken  of  the  work  of  Arthur 
Schnitzler  in  conjunction  with  the  productions  of  his  more  eminent 
seniors  and  countrymen,  Sudermann,  Hauptmann.  etc.  Schnitz- 
ler has  had  several  popular  successes,  and  he  is  regarded  as  a 
growing  man.  He  is  not  a  problem-play  writer,  but  he  is  praised 
for  his  vivid,  striking  pictures  of  a  dissolving,  dying,  morally- 
unsound  society — a  society  which  has  discarded  the  old  moor- 
ings without  having  found  new  ones,  a  drifting,  aimless  society. 
Schnitzler's  last  play  is  declared  by  the  critics  to  be  richer  of  con- 
tent and  more  significant  than  any  one  of  its  predecessors.  It  i& 
entitled  "  Der  Einsam  Weg  "  [The  Solitary  Way],  and  is  a  study 
of  modern  life,  morals,  and  ideas  among  the  most  intellectual 
strata  of  society.  Having  been  given  at  St.  Petersburg  by  a  Ber- 
lin company,  the  critic  of  the  Novosti,  after  reciting  its  plot,  char- 
acterizes it  as  follows : 

"  In  this  play,  the  scene  of  which  is  Vienna,  there  figure  all  the 
representatives  of  culture  and  intelligence.  We  have  here  a  cele- 
brated painter,  an  eminent  dramatist,  a  physician,  an  author,  and 
a  professor.  All  these  personages  are  highly  cultivated  and  re- 
fined;  they  are  all  clever  and  original;  they  vie  with  one  another 
in  witty  sayings  and  criticisms  of  their  time  and  environment.  Iri 
the  society  of  such  people  one  can  never  experience  tedium;  but 
examine  them  more  closely  and  you  get  alarmed  over  them  and 
the  spiritual  emptiness  which  torments  them.  Each  of  them  is  a. 
distinct  individuality  and  a  master  within  his  special  sphere,  but 
none  of  them  has  a  vocation  or  purpose  in  life  apart  from  such 
special  pursuit.  None  is  intimately  connected  with  the  deeper 
sides  of  life.  They  have  had  their  adventures,  their  love  affairs 
of  a  light  and  superficial  kind,  but  as  they  grow  older  discontent 
takes  possession  of  them  and  they  dread  their  future,  old  age,  the 
lack  of  ties  and  companionship.  Yet  you  feel  that  these  people 
are  capable  of  other,  of  greater  things.  Only  a  decaying  society- 
produces  such  types." 

The  story  of  the  play  is  as  follows : 

Julian  Fichtner,  a  painter,  had  in  his  youth  loved  a  beautiful 
girl,  the  fiancee  of  another,  named  Gabriella.  She  had  reciprocated 
his  affection,  completely  trusted  him,  and,  for  his  sake,  had  be- 
trayed her  intended.  Fichtner  had  agreed  to  elope  svith  her  and 
make  her  his  wife.  At  the  eleventh  hour,  when  everything  had 
been  arranged  for  fliglit,  he  had  shrunk  from  the  responsibility  and 
fled  without  the  girl.  A  wife  would  hamper  him,  would  interfere 
with  his  freedom  as  artist  and  man.  Life  was  before  him,  a  hun- 
dred prospects  opening  themselves  to  his  vision,  and  fame,  pleas- 
ure, joy  were  awaiting  him — him  alone.  There  was  no  room  for 
another  in  the  picture,  and  poor  Gabriella  was  basely  deserted. 

Many  years  had   passed   since   that  action.     Fichtner  had   not 
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made  the  brilliant  success  in  art  which  all  had  predicted  for  him. 
At  an  early  period  he  had  found  his  powers  spei.t.  his  fountain  of 
inspiration  dry.  He  became  a  wanderer,  dissatisfied  with  himself 
and  a  disappointed  man.  Gabriella  had  married  another,  a  pro- 
fessor, Wegrath,  and  had  died,  leaving"  a  son — his  son,  tho  named 
and  known  as  the  profes.sor's  legitimate  child.  He  decides  to  open 
his  heart  to  young  Felix,  to  acknowledge  his  paternity.  But, 
when  he  does  so,  Felix  repulses  him  and  treats  him  as  an  utter 
stranger.  He  had  not  been  a  father;  he  had  not  given  anything 
to  his  son  ;  why  should  he  expect  filial  sentiments  and  affection? 

Fichtner's  friend,  a  writer.  Stephen  von  Sala,  is  also  a  man  with 
a  dead  soul.  He  is  fatally  ill,  and  the  physicians  tell  him  that  his 
days  are  numbered.  He  is  loved  by  a  pensive  and  high-minded 
girl,  Johanna,  who  is  under  no  illusion  concerning  his  physical  and 
moral  state.  The  hopelessness  of  her  affection  drives  her  to  sui- 
cide. Von  Sala.  too,  takes  his  own  life,  from  another  motive, 
however — that  of  dread  of  imminent,  approaching  dissolution.  It 
is  von  Sala  who.  in  a  discussion  with  the  painter,  sums  up  the  les- 
son of  their  tragic,  wasted  lives  thus:  "  What  is  there  in  common 
between  that  which  Ave  have  done  and  been  and  real  love?  Have 
we  ever  made  any  sacrifice?  Have  we  paused  before  falsehood, 
self-indulgence,  egotism?  H  we  had  kept  wealth  and  fame  and 
had  raised  families,  we  should  still  have  been  lonely.  We  should 
have  belonged  to  nobody,  not  having  surrendered  our  inner  selves." 

There  is  more  psychology  than  "  action  "  in  this  play,  but  the 
characters  are  said  to  be  well  drawn,  and  the  interest  is  sustained 
by  the  playwright's  vivid  depiction  of  their  mental  and  moral  ex- 
periences. In  the  same  class  of  psychological  and  modern  plays 
is  to  be  placed  Hermann  Baar's  "  Der  Meister"  [The  Master],  a 
play  which  represents  another  aspect  of  modern  life.  This  is  a 
study  of  the  "  objective,"  cold,  scientific  expert,  a  sort  of  "  super- 
man "  who  is  above  the  emotions  of  ordinary  humanity,  and  who 
considers  affection  to  be  a  weakness. 

The  "master"  is  a  celebrated  surgeon  who  has  reached  a  high 
position  by  hard  work  and  single-minded  devotion  to  his  profes- 
sion. He  is  haughty  and  excessively  conscious  of  his  own  merits 
and  dignity.  He  inspires  respect  and  confidence,  but  not  sym- 
pathy. He  is  impatient  with  weakness  and  human  failings,  a  firm 
believer  in  the  survival  of  the  fit. 

This  master,  however,  is  married  to  a  woman  who.  clever,  edu- 
cated, and  advanced  as  she  is,  craves  affection  and  delicate  atten- 
tion. She  is  her  husband's  first  assistant  in  his  celebrated  surgi- 
cal clinic,  and  apparently  she  enjoys  her  scientific  work  and  is 
quite  happy.  In  reality  she  is  very  unhappy,  her  nature  being  en- 
tirely unsatisfied.  She  becomes  interested  in  a  young  count,  a  pa- 
tient of  her  husband— a  weak,  suffering,  but  gentle,  warm-hearted 
man.  Pity  slowly  develops  into  love,  and  the  master's  wife  glides 
into  an  adulterous  relation  with  the  count. 

An  accident  discloses  their  secret,  and  the  scandal  becomes  pub- 
lic property.  The  master  is  dishonored;  what  will  he  do,  this 
passionless,  "objective"  overman?  He  considers  the  situation, 
concludes  that  such  a  trivial,  "  gross  "  and  purely  "  animal  "  adven- 
ture on  the  part  of  his  wife  ought  not  to  break  up  the  routine  and 
habits  of  their  life.  He  determines  to  forgive  and  ignore  the  scan- 
dal. For  a  while  his  feelings  overcome  his  judgment,  and  a  "  con- 
ventional "  scene  with  his  wife  ensues.  He  soon  recovers  self- 
possession,  regrets  his  lapse  into  jealousy,  and  begs  his  wife  to 
overlook  it.  She,  however,  declines  to  be  "  forgiven  "  by  him,  and 
confesses  her  love  for  the  count.  She  announces  her  departure  ; 
he  throws  himself  on  her,  smashes  a  vase,  displays  "  ordinary  " 
fury.  She  leaves  the  house,  and  after  a  few  minutes  the  master 
resumes  an  interrupted  conversation  with  an  assistant. 

This  is  Baar's  second  success.  His  previous  play,  "  Der  Staar," 
is  still  a  popular  piece  in  the  German  repertory. —  Translation 
made  for  The   Literary  Digest. 


surprising  to  those  who  have  known  her  only  through  her  "  Jour- 
nal," which  attracted  such  wide  attention  in  this  countiy.  He 
says : 

"  Marie  Bashkirtseff  was  a  being  of  rare  distinction  of  mind,  but 
not  an  exceptional  being.  None  of  her  biographers  knew  her. 
Many  had  gathered  their  information  from  doubtful  sources,  and 
the  result  was  a  portrait  of  a  phenomenal  being — arriinste — dis- 
turbing, egotistical,  and  anything  but  resembling  the  Marie  we 
have  known,  who  left  us  the  memory  of  her  charming  grace,  rare 
intellect,  her  talent,  and  her  goodness.  Whoever  may  some  day 
succeed  in  freeing  her  memor\-  of  the  vulgar  paint  with  which  it 
has  been  disfigured  will  add  to  the  collection  of  modern  young 
girls'  portraits  that  of  a  creature  particularly  attractive  and  inter- 
esting. .  .  .  Her  originality,  far  from  being  the  originality  of  a 
strolling  player,  eager  for  the  applause  of  the  crowd,  was  the  un- 
conscious expression  of  her  soul.  She  walked  through  life  like  a 
Diana,  always  on  foot,  always  astir,  mysterious,  changeable,  ca- 
pricious, but,  above  all,  always  a  woman — true,  real,  possessing 
all  the  coquetries  and  the  natural  graces  of  her  sex," — Transla- 
tion made  JorTn^E.  Literary  Digest. 


D'ANNUNZIO'S    DEFECT   AS   A    DRAMATIST. 

^T^HE  eminent  French  critic.  M.  Jean  Dornis,  in  an  elaborate 

-*■       essay  on  the  drama  of  Gabriel  d'Annunzio,  in  the  Revue 

des  Deux  Mondes,  gives  it  as  his  opinion  that  this  Italian  writer  is 

essentially  a  lyric  and  not  a  dramatic  poet.     In  support  of  this 


A  New  Word  about  Marie  Bashkirtseff.— Prince 
B.  Karageorgewitch,  in  a  recent  article  in  La  Revue  (Paris),  en- 
deavors to  throw  some  light  upon  the  real  personality  of  Marie 
Bashkirtseff,  the  gifted  young  Russian  authoress  whom  some  of 
her  biographers,  it  seems,  have  misrepresented.  This  writer's 
view  of  Marie  Bashkirtseff's  personality  will  probably  be  a  little 


A    RECENT   PORTRAIT   OF   D'ANNUNZIO, 

Whose  dramatic  deficiencies  are  the  subject  of  M.  Dornis"  criticism. 

view,  M.  Dornis  cites  D'Annunzio's  play,  "  Francescada  Rimini," 
in  which  the  dramatist  fails  to  compel  on  the  stage  the  tragic 
pathos  of  the  episode  immortalized  by  Dante,  Why  is  this?  the 
critic  asks ;  and  answers  : 

"  It  is  because  we  are  in  a  theater,  and  the  drama  must  actually 
set  the  scene  before  our  eyes,  and  bring  actors  of  flesh  and  blood 
upon  the  boards.  It  is,  moreover,  because  the  two  shades  in 
Dante's  poem  are  nothing  but  a  love-lorn  pair  whom  the  imagina- 
tion portrays  to  each  reader,  in  his  own  manner.  Such  figures  are 
miserably  dwarfed  and  belittled  when  they  are  brought  down  from 
the  lyric  height  on  which  their  story  was  originally  told ;  on  the 
stage,  as  soon  as  the  door  is  opened,  they  are  no  more  than  a  lav- 
less  pair  overtaken  by  the  just  vengeance  of  a  husband.     But  when 
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■^he  spectator  leaves  the  theater  cold  and  unmoved  by  the  repre- 
sentation of  one  of  D"Annunzio"s  pieces,  and  subsequently,  in 
solitude  and  concentration  of  mind,  takes  up  these  volumes  of 
beautiful  poems  which  lose  so  much  by  production  on  the  stage, 
he  is  seized  with  profound  admiration  rather  for  the  poet  than  for 
his  work.  He  becomes  aware  that  each  of  these  tragedies  of 
D'Annunzio"s  is  a  sort  of  shrine  in  which  the  author  shows  him- 
self sometimes  as  the  ministering  priest,  sometimes  as  the  deity  of 
the  place.  Here  is  tlie  explanation  of  this  strange  dualism  in  the 
impression  experienced ;  in  this  tete-k-tete  intercourse  between 
author  and  reader  a  certain  enthusiasm  is  aroused  ;  but  when  we 
see  him  on  the  stage  we  recoil  with  indifference  or  disappointment. 
...  In  short,  on  reading  the  dramas  of  D'Annunzio  we  see  on 
every  page  the  utter  inability  of  a  lyric  poet  to  represent  his  ideas 
amid  the  stage  accessories  of  painted  scenery,  costume,  and  move- 
ment. Even  the  stage  directions  printed  in  small  type  in  all  the 
plays  published  by  D'Annunzio  are  merely  a  certain  lyric  comment 
and  contain  too  often  suggestions  of  what  is  choicest,  most  ex- 
quisite, yet  least  compatible  with  stage  representation,  in  the  con- 
ception of  the  poet 

"It  is  he  himself,  speaking  and  replying  to  himself,  that  forms 
the  poetical  dialogue  which  he  calls  drama.  He  is  always  on  the 
stage — he,  the  author,  the  poet,  in  person.  If  he  is  ever  absent,  it 
is  of  him  the  actor  is  thinking;  of  him,  too.  must  the  public  think. 
There  never  was  a  writer  who  had  less  power  of  effacing  himself 
in  his  work  and  making  room  for  variety  and  action  in  his  char- 
acters, as  well  as  for  the  display  of  another.'s  passion  and  for  the 
necessities  of  dramatic  movement.  The  very  women  appear  in 
these  plays  of  D'Annunzio's  to  be  entirely  absorbed  in  the  mar- 
\elous  poet  who  has  given  them  life.  They  are  merely  creatines 
of  voluptuous  sensation  formed  for  the  delight  of  tlieir  creator; 
merely  an  apology  for  that  passion  whicli  he  feels  bound  to  in- 
dulge;  a  source  of  regret  whicli  lie  wishes  to  feel  still  tormenting 
him,  even  after  it  has  been  found  groundless.  All  these  doleful 
heroines  are  merely  mirrors  in  which  the  poet  contemplates  the 
reflection  of  his  own  emotion,  liis  own  desire,  his  remorse,  or  his 
passing  whim.  When  he  wished  to  tear  himself  away  from  this 
self-contemplation,  he  wrote  '  Francesca  da  Rimini ' :  but  he  failed 
to  carry  us  along  with  him  because  he  had  not  yet  emancipated 
himself  from  this  lyric  egotism.  He  has  shown  himself  in  this 
play  a  scholar  and  a  literary  artist,  but  has  really  felt  no  devotion 
for  this  heroine  of  love,  whom  he  has  permitted  to  be  enamored  of 
Paolo — that  is.  of  a  man  who  is  not  the  author  of  the  drama.  Per- 
haps the  position  of  D'Annunzio  is  best  suggested  by  the  definition 
of  Victor  Hugo:  '  Lyric  genius  consi.sts  in  being  oneself:  dra- 
matic genius  in  being  other  people.'  Evidently  the  time  has  not 
yet  come  when  the' author  of  '  Francesca  da  Rimini '  has  taken  to 
heart  this  valuable  maxim." — Translation  made  for '^hy.  Liter. 
AKV  Digest. 


JOURNALISM    IN   JAPAN. 

F'^ORTY  years  ago  Japan  had  not  a  single  newspaper,  wheie  to 
day  she  has  some  six  hundred,  of  which  not  a  few  can  boasi 
a  daily  circulation  of  above  one  hundred  thousand  copies.  These 
figures — which  do  not  include  the  numerous  magazines  now  pub 
li.shed  in  the  exnpirepf .  the  Mikado— are  given  on  the  authority  of 
Mr.  Yone  Noguchi  It  was  only  five  or  six  years  ago,  Mr.  No 
guchi  states,  that  Japanese  publishers  first  began  to  look  upon  the 
newspaper  as  a  business  enterprise.  "Till  that  time,"  we  read, 
"  the  publishers  as  well  as  the  editors  were  thinking  something  else, 
and  regarding  journalism  as  the  highest  vocation  "  And  from  this 
point  of  view  "  they  were  proud  of  the  amount  they  sank  monthly 
in  the  paper."  In  those  days  the  reportorial  side  of  journalism 
was  practically  ignored,  newspapers  existing  primarily  as  a  me- 
dium for  the  expression  of  editorial  opinion.  They  have  now 
achieved  the  reporter  and  the  female  journalist.  Mr.  Noguchi 
tells  us  also  (in  The  Bookman,  New  York)  of  the  educative  aim  of 
Japanese  journalism  : 

"There  is  another  phenomenon,  wliicii  is  the  ICnglish  column. 
Undoubtedly  it  is  to  fulfil  tlie  puljlic  demand.  I  myself  am  skep- 
tical of  its  value  in  proportion  to  the  trouble  involved.  But  Eng- 
lish readers  are  wonderfully  increasing  every  year.  Nearly  all  the 
schools  teach  English.     The  papers  want  to  encourage  them  with 


their  English,  and  the  students  may  be  benefited  by  them  in  their 
training.  It  may  sound  absurd  to  say  that  the  papers  are  issued 
for  the  benefit  of  the  school  students.  But  it  is  true  in  Japan. 
The  Japanese  students  study  them." 

According  to  a  writer  in  the  American  Review  of  Reviews,  Jap- 
anese journalism  is  characterized  by  editorial  insight  and  publica- 
tion methods  which  will  bear  comparison  with  those  of  any  Occi- 
dental country.     This  writer  adds  the  following  information ; 

"Tokyo,  the  capital,  naturally  publishes  the  most  influential 
periodicals.  The  Taiyo  is  a  monthly  magazine  of  popular  inter- 
est, fully  illustrated,  with  a  circulation  of  more  than  one  hundred 
thousand.  The  Taiyo  was  originally  composed  of  a  number  of 
different  monthly  magazines  published  by  one  company,  and  the 
combination  is  nicknamed  the  Exhibition  Magazine.  It  has  a 
commercial  supplement,  printed  in  English,  known  as  the  Sun 
T>-ade  Journal.  The  Tokio  Keisai  Zasshi  ( Tokio  Economic  Jour- 
nal) is  a  weekly,  the  oldest  publication  in  the  empire,  devoted  to 
economics  and  finances.  Its  editor  and  proprietor,  the  Hon. 
Yukichi  Taguchi,  is  a  member  of  the  national  House  of  Represen- 
tatives, and  one  of  the  best-known  economists  of  Japan.  He  ad- 
vocates the  principle  of  free  trade.  The  Toyo  Keisei  Zasshi  [Ori- 
ental Economic  Journal)  is  the  other  Tokyo  weekly,  devoted  to 
economics  and  finances.  It  is  edited  by  Dr.  Tameyuki  Amano. 
He  advocates  the  protective  policy  ;  and  the  text-books  on  eco- 
nomics used  in  the  schools  of  the  empire  are  largely  of  his  prepara- 
tion. The  Toyo  Zasshi  is  only  a  few  years  old.  There  are  a 
number  of  religious  journals,  the  best  knoun  of  which  is  the  Keisei, 
of  Tokyo.  The  Kyoikii  Koho  is  an  educational  weekly  of  the 
capital.     Most  of  these  are  illustrated 

"The  Japanese  press  is  showing  a  rapid  evolution  toward  West- 
ern models.  The  events  of  the  present  war  are  responsible  for 
'  extras,'  which  are  sold  in  the  streets  by  newsboys,  or  rather  news- 
men, in  true  American  fashion.  The  newsmen  are  bare-limbed, 
with  a  tenugiii,  or  sort  of  napkin,  around  the  head,  and  a  small 
bell  at  the  belt,  which  rings  as  they  run.  The  special  news  sup- 
plement, or  'extra,'  is  known  as  the  gogwai.  The  text  in  a  Jap- 
anese newspaper,  or  any  other  periodical,  begins  at  the  first  line 
at  the  head  of  the  right  column  and  reads  down.  The  first  line 
gives  the  name  of  the  paper,  the  date,  the  price,  postal  instruc- 
tions, etc. ;  the  second  line,  the  '  catch  heading  '  ot  the  extra.  The 
reading  is  done  vertically,  just  as  in  the  title.  The  interesting 
and  significant  portions  are  emphasized  by  black  points  at  the  side, 
which  serve  the  purpose  of  large  type  or  italics," 


NOTES. 


"  CoNSiDERTNG  the  English  poets  as  a  whole,"  says  the  Philadelphia /';-£jy, 
"  it  may  safely  be  said  that  at  least  every  really  great  poet  is  a  master  of  prose.'' 

Mr.  Montrose  J.  Moses,  writing  in  Tlie  Reader  Magazine  for  June,  de- 
scribes the  past  dramatic  season  as  one  "of  varied  assortment  with  no  defined 
end  in  view."  "  It  has  been  uncertain,"  he  says,  "  but  withal  it  has  shown  prom- 
ise, and  audiences  have  been  able  to  select  from  an  almost  weekly  advent  of 
novelty."  The  Public  Ledger  (Philadelphia),  with  harsher  judgment. speaks  of 
it  as  "  the  most  uninteresting  and  unprofitable  theatrical  season  within  memory," 
and  lays  its  failure  at  the  door  of  the  theatrical  trust. 

Anabel  Parker  McCann,  in  the  Boston  Evening  Transcript,  gives  the 
following  statistics  of  the  art  exhibits  at  the  St.  Louis  Exposition  :  "  Ten  thou- 
sand oil  paintings,  water-colors  and  drawings  will  be  displayed  in  the  combined 
foreign  exhibits,  besides  the  eleven  hundred  and  more  paintings  in  the  American 
pavilion.  The  exhibit  of  sculpture  is  of  greater  magnitude  than  any  ever  be- 
fore assembled  in  one  place.  France  lias  contributed  250  pieces.  Italy  loo,  Great 
Britain  75,  Belgium  50,  Russia  50,  Germany  100,  and  Japan  75." 

AccoRniNG  to  Mr.  Percy  F.  Bicknell,  there  is  a  natural  relation  between  a 
quotable  style  and  a  fondness  for  quoting.  On  this  point  he  writes  (in  Tlie  Dial, 
Chicagol  as  follows:  "Here  seems  to  apply  the  Golden  Rule:  quote  others  if 
you  would  have  others  quote  you.  Emerson,  Thoreau.  Lowell,  all  of  them  ut- 
terers  of  '  stamped  sentences,'  are  generous  quoters.  Their  neighbor  and  con- 
temporary, Hawthorne,  very  rarely  quoted,  and  is  still  more  rarely  quoted.  His 
pages,  free  from  borrowed  gems  and  offering  none  to  the  would-be  borrower,  re- 
call the  lament  in  the  '  Curiosities  of  Literature,'— that  'the  greater  part  of  our 
writers  have  become  so  original  that  no  one  cares  to  imitate  them.'  The  author 
further  notes  with  approval  the  continued  vogue  of  Plutarch,  Seneca,  and  the 
elder  Pliny,  all  of  whom  in  their  literary  work  drew  on  the  riches  of  their  li- 
braries; while  Epicurus,  who  boasted  of  having  written  three  hundred  books, 
without  borrowing,  has  perished." 


By  an  error  on  page  670  of  Tmk  Literary  Digest  for  May  7,  a  cut  of  Sir 
Edward  Burne-Jones  appears  over  the  caption  "  Sir  Philip  Burne-Jones." 
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SCIENCE    AND    INVENTION. 


AN    ANT   WORTH    MILLIONS   OF   DOLLARS. 

'"T^ HE  destruction  and  loss  caused  in  the  cotton  States  by  tiie 
-I  boll  weevil  are  familiar  to  all  readers  of  the  daily  papers. 
That  relief  is  in  sight  seems  probable  from  reports  of  the  recent 
discovery  in  Central  America  of  a  species  of  ant  that  attacks  and 
kills  the  scourge.  That  this  little  insect  will  be  worth  a  quarter 
of  a  billion  dollars  annually  to  this  country  is  the  estimate  of  a 
writer  in  The  National  Geographic  Magazine  (June).     He  says  : 

"  During  the  past  three  years  the  boll  weevil  has  cut  in  half  the 
value  of  the  cotton  harvest  of  ten  counties  of  Texas  which  it  has 
invaded.  All  efforts  to  check  the  weevil  have  been  in  vain.  It 
has  spread  with  the  rage  of  an  epidemic,  until  the  Southern  States 
are  dreading  that  they  will  see  one-half  or  all  of  their  cotton  crop, 
whose  normal  value  is  $500,000,000.  swept  away.  The  boll  weevil 
is  a  kind  of  beede,  living  on  the  bolls  of  the  cotton-tree.  A  single 
pair  of  boll  weevils  will  multiply  in  a  single  season  into  millions  of 
ravenous  and  destructive  insects. 

"  Some  time  ago  the  investigators  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture learned  of  a  variety  of  cotton  grown  by  the  Indians  in  Guate- 
mala which  seemed  not  to  be  subject  to  the  attacks  of  the  boll 
weevil. 

"The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  accordingly  despatched  Mr.  O. 
F.  Cook  to  Guatemala  to  ascertain  whether  it  pos.sessed  in  reality 
any  quality  enabling  it  to  resist  the  boll  weevil  or  to  learn  other 
causes  of  its  immunity  from  the  attacks  of  the  insect. 

"  A  thorough  search  by  Mr.  Cook  shows  that  the  weevil  is  pres- 
ent and  able  to  injure  the  cotton,  but  reveals  also  an  active  enemy 
which  keeps  it  in  check.  This  is  a  large  reddish-brown  ant,  which 
is  attracted  to  the  cotton  by  the  food  which  it  secures  from  three 
sets  of  extra-floral  nectaries." 

The  ant,  we  are  told,  attacks  the  beetle  on  sight  and  paralyzes  it 
with  a  sting,  the  business-like  way  in  which  the  insect  is  di.sposed 
of  showing  that  the  ant  is  peculiarly  adapted  for  this  work  by 
structure  and  instinct.     To  quote  again  : 

"  Irslead  of  congregating  in  large  numbers  on  the  cotton  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  their  nests,  the  ants  have,  as  it  were,  the 
good  sense  to  spread  themselves  through  the  field,  from  two  to 
four  and  five  u.sually  being  found  doing  inspection  duty  on  each 
plant.  In  .some  places  there  seemed  to  be  not  enough  ants  to  go 
around,  and  here  the  beetles  were  more  numerous.  Rarely,  too, 
certain  flowers  or  branches  seemed  to  have  been  overlooked,  bee- 
tles being  found  on  the  same  plants  with  the  ants.  In  such  in- 
stances, indeed,  the  young  flower  or  boll  was  generally  riddled 
with  punctures,  as  tho  many  beetles  had  availed  themselves  of  a 
rare  opportunity  of  feeding  undisturbed. 

"Cotton-growing  among  the  .Indians  is  something  of  a  special 
art.  the  community  being  supplied  by  a  few  men,  aware,  as  it  were, 
of  the  secrets  of  the  business.  They  know  nothing  about  the  wee- 
vil and  its  ravages,  and  ascribe  such  damage  as  occurs  to  other 
harmless  insects,  or  even  to  superstitious  causes,  such  as  the  fail- 
ure of  the  owner  to  abstain  from  salt  at  the  time  of  planting.  The 
ant,  however,  is  definitely  associated  in  their  minds  with  cotton, 
and  they  do  not  expect  to  secure  a  good  crop  unless  these  insects 
favor  the  plants  with  their  presence.  Some  of  the  Indians  give 
the  ant  a  special  name,  '  kelep,"  not  applied  to  any  other  species, 
but  it  is  also  referred  to  as  '  the  animal  of  the  cotton.' 

"  The  perennial  tree  cotton  furnishes  permanent  breeding-places, 
so  that  the  conditions  are  most  favorable  to  the  propagation  of  the 
beetles  in  large  numbers.  The  ants,  however,  are  evidently  able 
to  hold  them  in  check,  and  thus  permit  the  regular  cultivation  of 
the  annual  variety  of  cotton  by  the  Indians. 

"If  the  cotton  ant  can  survive  a  long  dry  season  and  perhaps 
cold  weather  in  the  table-lands  of  (Guatemala,  it  might  easily  learn 
to  hibernate  in  Texas,  as  has  the  boll  weevil.  .  .  .  To  take  worker 
ants  to  Texas  will  be  evidently  a  very  easy  matter,  but  to  obtain 
queens  and  to  establish  permanent  colonies  may  require  consider- 
able time  and  experiment  and  a  thorough  study  of  all  the  habits  of 
the  species. 

"  Altho  the  cotton  seems  to  be  especially  adapted  to  attract  the 
ant  by  means  of  its  numerous  nectaries,  the  insect  is  not,  like  some 
of  the  members  of  its  class,  confined  to  a  single  plant  or  to  a  single 


kind  ot  prey.  It  was  observed  running  about  on  plants  of  many 
different  families,  and  it  attacks  and  destroys  insects  of  every  or- 
der, including  the  Hemiptera,  and  even  centipedes.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  does  not  do  the  least  injury  to  the  cotton  or  to  any  other 
plant,  «o  far  as  has  been  ascertained,  and  it  can  be  handled  with 
impunity,  having  none  of  the  waspish  ill  temper  of  so  many  of  the 
stinging  and  biting  ants  of  the  tropics. 

"Since  where  once  established  it  exists  in  large  numbers  and 
seeks  its  prey  actively,  the  ant  is  a  much  more  efficient  destroyer 
of  noxious  insects  than  the  spider  or  the  toad.  It  seems,  in  short, 
not  unlikely  to  become  a  valued  asset  in  the  agriculture  of  tropical 
and  subtropical  countries,  if  not  in  temperate  regions. 

"  Efforts  will  immediately  be  directed  toward  introducing  the  ant 
to  the  cotton-fields  of  Texas.  Mr.  Cook  has  been  supplied  with 
all  the  funds  and  assistance  he  needs,  and  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture will  be  much  disappointed  if  good  results  are  not  realized." 


FISH    THAT   HAVE   VOICES, 

"IRISHES  are  not  generally  credited  with  the  power  of  vocal 
-*-  utterance,  but  there  is  plenty  of  evidence  to  show  that  some 
of  them  can  make  noises,  musical  or  otherwise,  that  presumably 
come  from  the  mouth,  altho  the  source  and  manner  of  production 
of  the  sounds  appears,  in  most  cases,  never  to  have  been  investi- 
gated scientifically.  In  La  Xaiure  (Paris,  May  14)  M.  Henri 
Coupin  gives  us  some  of  this  evidence,  much  of  which  comes  from 
travelers  of  repute.     He  says: 

"  The  expression  '  dumb  as  a  fish  "  is  not  perfectly  exact.  Altho 
it  is  true  that  the  great  majority  of  fish  do  not  seek  to  enter  into 
competidon  with  operatic  tenors,  there  are  a  few  that  can  make 
sounds  whose  utility  is  not  very  well  understood. 

"  Prayer  relates  that  one  night  when  he  was  on  the  Pontiniac, 
the  largest  river  on  the  west  coast  of  Bornea.  he  heard  very  dis- 
tinct music,  sometimes  low,  sometimes  high,  sometimes  distant, 
sometimes  near.  It  came  from  the  depths  like  the  song  of  the 
sirens,  sometimes  resounding  like  a  powerful  organ,  sometimes 
like  a  sweet  and  harmonious  ./Eolian  harp.  A  diver  hears  this 
music  much  more  clearly  and  perceives  that  it  comes  from  several 
distinct  voices.  This  music,  so  the  natives  declare,  is  produced 
by  fi.sh. 

"The  same  fact  had  already  been  told  by  Humboldt.  '  Being,' 
he  says,'  in  the  South  Sea,  about  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening,  the 
whole  party  was  frightened  by  an  extraordinarj-  noise  that  resem- 
bled the  beating  of  drums  in  the  open  air.  It  was  at  first  thought 
that  this  noise  was  produced  by  the  wind,  but  soon  it  was  heard 
clearly  alongside  the  ship,  chiefiy  forward.  It  resembled  the  noise 
of  boiling  water,  when  the  bubbles  burst.  Then  it  was  feared  that 
the  ship  had  sprtmg  a  leak,  but  the  noise  extended  successively  to 
all  parts  of  the  vessel,  and  about  9  p.m.  it  ceased  entirely.' 

"  Lieut.  John  White,  of  the  United  States  Navy,  reports  that  when 
in  the  mouth  of  the  Cambodia  River  he  and  his  party  heard  ex- 
traordinary sounds  around  the  ship.  They  were  like  a  mixture  of 
the  bass  notes  of  an  organ,  the  ringing  of  bells,  the  guttural  cries 
of  a  huge  bullfrog,  and  noises  that  seemed  to  come  from  an  enor- 
mous harp.  They  .seemed  to  shake  the  very  vessel.  These  noises 
increased,  and  finally  formed  a  universal  choiois  on  both  sides  of 
the  ship  and  along  its  entire  length.  As  the  party  ascended  the 
river  the  sounds  weakened  and  then  ceased  entirely.  The  inter- 
preter told  them  that  the  cause  was  a  shoal  of  fish  of  flat  oval  form 
which  had  the  power  of  adhering  strongly  to  various  bodies  by  the 
mouth. 

"The  Pogonias.  or  Drumfish,  which  inhabit  the  Atlantic  coast 
of  the  New  World,  also  make  noises  that  are  often  heard  at  great 
distances.  .  .  .  It  is  thought — but  this  is  not  certain — thatthenoise 
is  produced  by  rubbing  the  pharyngian  teeth  together. 

"  In  the  fresh  water  of  the  Rio  Mataje  and  the  Rio  del  Molino 
are  found  musical  fish  which,  because  of  this  peculiarity,  are  called 
by  the  natives  by  the  name  of  '  musicos.'  '  During  an  exploration 
in  the  Bay  of  Pailon,  in  the  northern  part  of  the  republic  of  Ecua- 
dor,' says  M.  Thoron,  '  I  skirted  a  shore  at  sunset.  All  at  once  a 
strange  sound,  extremely  low  and  prolonged,  was  heard  around 
me.  I  thought  at  first  that  it  was  an  extraordinarily  large  insect 
or  bee,  but,  seeing  nothing.  I  asked  of  my  oarsman  whence  the 
noise  came.  He  answered  that  it  was  a  fish  that  sang  thus.  Some 
call  them  sirens  and  others  musicos.     Advancing  a  little  farther,  I 
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heard  a  multitude  of  different  voices  that  imitated  perfectly  the 
lower  and  middle  tones  of  a  church  organ,  heard  outside  the  build- 
ing, as  in  the  church  porch.  The  concert  began  about  sunset  and 
continued  several  hours,  the  executants  not  being  disturbed  by  the 
presence  of  men.  but  not  showing  themselves  at  the  surface  of  the 
water.' 

"Another  traveler.  Le  Mesle,  describes  a  concert  of  singing- 
fishes  in  his  '  Journey  to  Cambodia."  '  Each  one  of  the  execu- 
tants,' he  says,  '  emits,  as  in  Russian  music,  only  a  single  note — 
full,  long,  and  grave — a  sound  like  that  of  an  ophicleide.  These 
make  up  a  most  extraordinary  euseinble ;  each  executant  plays  a 
unique  air  in  a  different  key.  The  tones  arise  everywhere — be- 
fore, behind,  in  the  boat,  and  the  water  in  which  they  are  produced 
gives  them  a  peculiar  quality  of  tone.  The  author  of  this  melan- 
choly melody  is  a  fish  with  a  large  flat  head  .  .  .  reaching  some- 
times I  to  xYz  meters  in  length.  The  natives  call  it  "  Machovian." 
It  is  greenish,  spotted,  with  silvery  belly,  and  has  short  antennas 
on  the  snout." 

"We  also  have  a  talking-fish — the  grondiii  [red  gurnet],  well 
known  to  naturalists  as  having  a  sort  of  feet,  and  to  cooks  as  ex- 
cellent eating.  When  it  is  taken  from  the  water,  it  makes  a  noise 
more  or  less  loud,  which  has  given  it  its  name  [from  the  French 
grondcr,  to  growl  or  snarl].  This  sound  is  certainly  produced  by 
the  passage  of  the  gas  from  the  swimming-bladder,  which  the  fish 
can  compress  at  will.  '  A  learned  Marseilles  naturalist,"  says  H. 
E.  Sauvage,  '  conceived  the  idea  of  profiting  by  this  aptitude  of 
singing-fish,  and  he  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  water,  in  captivity 
in  nets,  male  gurnets  for  the  purpose  of  attracting  fishes  of  the  op- 
posite sex.  .  .  .  The  attempt  was  reasonably  successful,  but  it  re- 
quires much  patience,  and  this  kind  of  fishing  would  probably  suit 
only  a  small  number  of  amateurs.' 

"  Several  other  kinds  of  fish  are  able  to  sing,  but  their  identity  is 
not  certain  in  many  cases.  The  dort'e  [John  Dory],  or  fish  of  St. 
Peter,  manifests  its  presence  at  low  tide  by  a  sort  of  clucking  that 
has  given  it  the  name  of  '  water-chicken.'  A  balistd  [trigger-fish] 
gives  out  plaintive  and  melancholy  sounds  like  the  creaking  of  a 
wagon  wheel.  A  pristipome  imitates  exactly  the  quack  of  a  duck. 
Even  the  tunny  can  thrust  its  head  out  of  the  water  and  sing  in  a 
voice  that  recalls  a  crying  infant." — Translation  made  for 'Y^Y. 
Literary  Digest. 


THE   VOICE  OF   THE   DEAF-MUTE. 

AS  is  well  known,  deaf-mutes  whose  vocal  organs  are  unim- 
paired are  now  regularly  taught  to  speak ;  but  their  voices 
are  always  odd  and  disagreeable.  The  reason  for  this  and  the 
proper  way  to  avoid  it  are  discussed  in  Cosmos  (Paris)  by  Dr. 
Marage.  The  methods  and  theories  of  the  writer  were  presented 
on  November  24  last  to  the  Paris  Academy  of  Medicine  by  M. 
Gariel,  and  since  that  date  the  doctor  has  continued  to  experi- 
ment with  success  along  this  line.     He  says  : 

"  All  who  have  visited  one  of  the  special  schools  have  been 
struck  with  the  peculiar  quality  of  the  deaf-mute  voice.  It  resem- 
bles in  no  respect  that  of  those  who  hear,  and  I  noted  this  fact  as 
early  as  1898  in  a  note  to  the  Academy.  I  am  now  going  to  in- 
quire whence  this  peculiarity  arises,  and  how  it  can  be  made  to 
disappear — at  least  partly. 

"Take  the  principal  vowels.  .  .  .  We  teach  the  deaf-mute  that 
to  make  an  a,  for  instance,  he  must  give  to  his  mouth  a  special 
form  and  cause  the  larynx  to  vibrate  at  the  same  time 

"  For  the  pupil,  the  a  does  not  correspond  to  a  sound,  as  with 
those  who  hear,  but  to  a  single  form  of  the  buccal  cavity.  .  .  . 
The  result  is  that  he  always  makes  the  same  a,  and  that  later, 
when  he  utters  phrases,  he  uses  always  the  same  sound. 

"  Now  there  are  different  kinds  of  a's\  and  to  each  corresponds 
a  different  form  of  the  buccal  cavity.  The  vowel  a  is  well  uttered 
only  when  the  laryngian  note  is  the  third  subharmonic  of  that 
given  by  the  mouth,  and  analogous  laws  govern  the  emission  of  all 
the  other  vowels. 

"This  is  what  causes  the  diction  of  those  who  can  hear  to  be  so 
varied.  It  is  then  necessary,  in  order  to  modify  the  quality  of 
voice  of  deaf-mutes,  to  make  them  understand  that  there  is  not  a 
single  a  .sound,  but  several,  and  so  on. 

"To  get  at  this  result,  we  must  not  take  the  vowels  one  after 
another  and  cause  the  pupil  to  pronounce  all  the  different  sounds. 


This  would  confuse  him.  and  we  should  have  to  begin  all  over 
again,  liul  when  his  instruction  is  sufficiently  advanced— that  is, 
about  the  age  of  twelve  or  thirteen  years— his  hearing  should  be 
developed  by  causing  him  to  listen  to  the  fundamental  vibrations 
of  the  vowels  by  means  of  the  siren  that  I  have  already  described, 
taking  care  to  vary  the  fundamental  note  so  that  he  can  distin- 
guish well  a  broad  from  a  sharp  a.  He  is  then  made  to  sing  this 
vowel  on  a  low  and  then  on  a  high  note,  and  thus  he  will  soon  see 
the  difference." 

This  method,  we  are  told,  has  been  applied  to  a  number  of  pu- 
pils at  a  school  for  deaf-mutes  at  Bourg-la-Reine,  France,  and  has 
been  verj-  successful,  great  progress  having  been  made  in  six 
months  with  five  minutes'  practise  a  day. —  Translation  made  for 
The  Liter.akv  Dkjest. 


IS   OUR   CLIMATE   CHANGING? 

TT  is  very  easy  to  assert,  but  very  hard  to  prove,  a  change  of  cli- 
-*■  mate.  Even  those  who  are  sure  that  our  average  temperatures 
are  moving  in  one  direction  or  the  other  are  not  agreed  as  to 
whether  that  movement  is  up  or  down.  The  popular  opinion  in 
this  countr}'  seems  to  be  that  the  climate  is  moderating  or  grow- 
ing warmer.  In  Europe  there  has  been  recently  some  contention 
to  the  same  effect,  relying  on  the  reported  withdrawal  of  Alpine 
glaciers.  Nothing  could  illustrate  more  clearly  the  difiiculty  of 
the  subject  than  the  way  in  which  M.  J.  Pdroche,  on  the  contrary, 
in  an  article  in  the  Remte  Scientifique  (May  7)  assumes  that  every 
one  acknowledges  that  our  climate  is  growing  colder.  He  first 
addresses  himself  to  the  task  of  accounting  for  this  phenomenon 
and  afterward  quotes  statistics  to  uphold  what  he  asserts.  His 
figures,  which  are  for  Paris  alone,  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the 
winters  there  are  getting  somewhat  warmer  and  the  summers 
colder,  with  a  very  slight  net  decrea.se  in  the  average  annual  tem- 
perature.    Says  M.  Peroche  : 

"  It  is  asserted  and  repeated  that  our  climate  is  growing  colder. 
It  is  certain  that  temperatures  are  not  as  high  as  they  once  were, 
and  we  may  convince  ourselves  of  this  without  going  too  far  back. 
Old  men  remember  the  real  springs  and  summers  of  their  youth, 
when  summer  clothes  were  of  light  stuff  and  wraps  were  not  neces- 
sary in  midsummer.  We  may  also  gather  evidence  from  certain 
plants,  especially  the  apricot.  This  has  disappeared  little  by 
little  in  our  gardens  in  the  north  [of  France],  and  the  vine  itself 
now  yields  only  tasteless  grapes  when  they  are  not  altogether 
sour." 

Taking,  for  the  moment,  this  change  for  granted,  the  author 
ascribes  it  to  the  astronomical  fact  known  as  the  precession  of  the 
equinoxes,  owing  to  which,  as  claimed  by  some  geologists,  tlie 
earth  passes  through  a  climatic  cycle  about  once  in  21,000  years. 
According  to  the  writer,  our  hemisphere  was  in  its  last  maximum 
of  cold  (the  so-called  "glacial  epoch  ")  about  11,000  years  ago.  and 
in  its  last  heat  maximum  about  a.d.  1250.  Temperatures  should 
thus  have  been  slowly  decreasing  for  the  past  650  years.  Of  this 
decrease  of  temperature  the  writer  believes  that  there  are  abundant 
evidences,  such  as  the  alteration  of  habitat  of  certain  cultivated 
l)lants,  the  increasing  frequency  of  severe  winters,  and  especially 
the  present  inhabitability  of  (^reenland,  which  was  true  to  its  name 
when  first  occupied  by  the  Danes.  Since  1757  an  accurate  record 
of  temperature  has  been  kept  at  Paris,  and  by  reference  to  it  tiic 
author  finds  that  in  the  past  century  the  autumns  and  winters  have 
grown  warmer  and  the  springs  and  summers  colder  by  an  average 
of  1.5^  to  2"  C.  The  effect  on  the  year,  as  a  whole,  has  been  to 
lower  the  temperature  by  about  one-tenth  of  a  degree.  The  loss 
in  the  yearly  average  since  the  last  maximum  of  heat  [A.n.  1250] 
he  believes  to  be  about  4"  [about  f  F.],  which  he  thinks  is  quite 
sufficient  to  account  for  the  ob.served  results.  As  to  the  greater 
frequency  of  severe  winters,  which  seems  contrary  to  the  increase 
of  winter  temperature,  as  noted  above,  the  writer  thinks  it  is  due 
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to  the  inriuence  of  cold  summers  in  provoking  what  he  calls  "  ex- 
ceptional recrudescences."     He  concludes  as  follows  : 

"  Has  any  definite  light  been  thrown  on  this  question  of  preces- 
sional  action?  We  can  hardly  pretend  that  it  has.  Incontestably 
we  must  still  observe  and  study  it.  But  we  are  entitled  to  think 
that  tho  we  may  not  have  reached  the  goal,  we  are  not  far  from 
it.  .  .  .  We  are  moving  toward  a  cold  maximum.  .  .  .  We  are 
doing  only  what  the  earth  has  done  since  the  beginning  and  will 
continue  to  do  to  the  end.  Our  regions,  like  others,  will  see  again 
what  they  have  already  seen — that  is  to  say,  to  go  back  to  the  sub- 
ject of  the  vine,  we  can  predict  in  advance  the  fate  that  is  reserved 
for  it.  Without  any  doubt,  in  less  than  400  years  the  champagne 
country  will  have  lost  its  vines,  and  500  years  hence  Bourgogne  and 
the  Gironde  will  themselves  be  deprived  of  vineyards.  There  will 
remain  only  Provence,  which  2,000  years  ago  began  viticulture. 
In  its  turn  it  will  have  to  yield,  probably  within  1,500  or  1.600  years. 
As  for  Paris,  in  10,000  years  at  the  culminating  point  of  the  pres- 
ent climatic  phase  ...  it  will  have  about  the  same  annual  tem- 
peratures as  Berlin  has  to-day,  while  Berlin  will  enjoy  those  of 
Norway.  If  there  will  be  any  consolation  in  this  for  our  posterity, 
it  will  assuredly  not  be  wanting." — Traiisla/ion  made  for  The 
Literary  Digest. 


THE   ROMANCE   OF   SECRET   INVENTIONS. 

BEFORE  the  days  of  patents  the  only  way  to  make  sure  that 
an  invention  would  remain  the  property  of  its  original  owner 
was  to  keep  it  secret,  where  this  could  be  done  without  forcing  it 
to  remain  in  disuse.  Even  at  the  present  day  many  processes  and 
formulae  are  kept  from  public  knowledge  in  this  way,  the  inventor 
preferring  not  to  apply  for  a  patent.  If  the  history  of  secret  proc- 
esses could  be  written,  writes  a  contributor  to  The  Technical 
Worlds  it  would  form  a  romantic  and  fascinating  book,  and  one  of 
the  most  interesting  sections  would  be  that  which  dealt  with  the 
many  attempts  to  steal  the  secrets  from  their  jealous  owners.  He 
goes  on  to  say  : 

"  The  scene  of  one  of  these  stories  is  laid  in  the  wild  moorland 
country  around  Sheffield,  England,  where  a  watchmaker  named 
Huntsman  had  built  a  factory  for  making  steel  by  a  process  of  his 
•own  invention.  The  secret  was  a  very  valuable  one,  for  it  was  the 
only  process  by  which  steel  could  be  made  of  uniform  quality 
throughout;  but  Huntsman  had  little  fear  that  any  of  his  rivals 
would  discover  it,  for  he  employed  only  picked  and  sworn  work- 
mea,  and  the  portals  of  his  factory  were  almost  as  strictly  guarded 
against  strangers  as  the  doors  of  a  bullion  vault. 

"  However,  one  bitterly  cold  wintry  night,  when  the  wind  was 
shrieking  over  the  neighboring  moor,  driving  the  snow  in  wild  ed- 
dies before  it,  a  tattered,  shivering  tramp  presented  himself  at  the 
door  of  the  works  and  pitifully  craved  permission  to  warm  his 
frozen  bones  at  the  furnace  fires.  For  a  long  time  he  pleaded  in 
vain  ;  the  doorkeeper  was  obdurate  ;  but  finally  importunity  and 
the  pathetic  aspect  of  the  man  won  the  day,  and  the  tramp  was 
admitted  to  the  warmth,  only  to  fling  himself  on  the  floor  in  utter 
exhaustion  and  to  fall  asleep. 

"The  rascal,  however,  was  sleeping  with  one  eye  open,  and  with 
that  eye  he  was  craftily  watching  the  men  at  their  work,  with  the 
result  that  when  an  hour  later  he  left  the  place  with  words  of  grati- 
tude, he  took  Huntsman's  secret  with  him. 

"Anather  interesting  story  takes  us  to  the  neighborhood  of 
Temple  Bar,  in  London,  and  to  the  shop  of  a  chemist  w  ho  was  the 
only  man  in  England  that  knew  the  secret  of  the  manufacture  of 
citric  acid.  So  jealous  was  he  of  his  invention  that  he  would  share 
it  with  no  one,  but  worked  alone  in  the  laboratory  over  his  shop  in 
Fleet  Street. 

"  One  evening,  however,  when  his  processes  were  well  advanced, 
lie  locked  up  his  laboratory  and  left  the  premises  for  a  time,  as- 
sured that  no  one  could  possibly  gain  admittance  during  his  ab- 
sence. But  he  bargained  without  a  certain  uninvited  guest  who 
worked  his  way  down  the  chimney  into  the  laboratory  and  made 
such  good  use  of  his  time  that  when  he  reemerged  from  the  chim- 
ney he  had  the  manufacture  of  citric  acid  at  his  fingers'  ends. 

"It  was  in  a  similar  way  that  the  manufacture  of  tinp-late  be- 
came possible  in  England — the  secret  being  one  which  no  person 
had  been  able  to  wrest  from  its  owners  in  Holland  for  half  a  cen- 


tury. But  there  was  a  bold  and  crafty  Cornishman.  one  James 
Sherman,  who  made  up  his  mind  to  discover  it  at  any  cost.  Go- 
ing over  to  Holland,  he  found  his  way  into  the  factory  at  great 
personal  risk  and  brought  the  secret  back  safely. 

"  These  are  but  a  few  of  the  little  romances  of  successful  secret- 
stealing,  and  who  shall  tell  the  number  of  attempts  that  have  failed, 
or  even  how  many  lives  have  been  lost  in  the  attempting?  Men 
will  risk  much  to  fathom  such  a  secret  as  that  of  the  monks  of  the 
G^-aiide  Chartreuse,  who  make  the  well-known  liqueur  of  that 
name,  for  which  a  sum  of  $10,000,000  has  been  refused  point 
blank  ;  but  the  .secret  has  defied  all  discover}-. 

"  Among  scores  of  secret  processes  just  as  successfully  guarded 
is  that  which  has  given  to  the  world  the  exquisitely  beautiful  Dres- 
den china.  It  is  said  that  not  even  a  king  may  enter  the  guarded 
walls  of  the  factory  at  Meissen,  where  the  porcelain  is  made,  with 
the  solitary  exception  of  the  King  of  Saxony  himself;  and  every 
workman  is  under  a  solemn  oath,  to  which  the  severest  penalties 
are  attached,  never  to  breathe  a  word  of  what  goes  on  within  the 
factory. 

"  Then  there  is  the  romance  of  inventions  that  have  been  abso- 
lutely lost  to  the  world,  of  which  one  example  must  suffice.  An 
American  inventor  named  Ford,  after  long  years  of  unremitting 
labor,  had  discovered  a  method  of  treating  ore  without  smelting, 
and  at  a  very  small  cost.  So  valuable  was  the  discovery  consid- 
ered that  fabulous  offers  were  made  to  Ford  for  the  secret;  but. 
as  ill-luck  would  have  it,  on  the  very  day  on  which  he  had  arranged 
to  part  with  it  in  exchange,  it  is  said,  for  an  annuity  of  $100,000, 
he  was  struck  down  by  apoplexy,  and  his  .secret  died  with  him." 


WHAT   IS   A    PATENT? 

FROM  the  legal  point  of  view,  according  to  a  recent  address 
delivered  by  Samuel  G.  McMeen,  at  Lewis  Institute.  Chi- 
cago, a  patent,  as  issued  by  the  United  States,  is  nothing  more 
nor  less  than  a  memorandum  of  a  bargain  between  the  inventor  as 
one  individual  and  the  people  of  the  country  as  another.  What  is 
the  subject-matter  of  this  bargain  ?  This  is  how  Mr.  McMeen  ex- 
plains it.  as  quoted  in  abstract  by  The  Electrical  ll'orld  and 
Engineer  : 

"This  bargain  is  to  the  effect  that  because  the  inventor  furnishes 
to  the  people  a  more  or  less  useful  product  of  his  brain  tliey  'i 
their  turn  guarantee  to  pay  him  for  his  effort.  The  payment  is  not 
made  in  a  definite  sum  of  money,  but  in  an  arrangement  whereby 
he  may  enjoy  for  seventeen  years  all  the  profits  coming  from  the 
use  of  the  thing  he  has  produced.  Rights  to  these  profits  he  may 
sell  or  rent  to  others  or  make  such  disposition  as  he  likes;  but 
from  the  time  of  the  making  of  the  bargain  the  thing  belongs  to 
the  people.  At  the  end  of  the  seventeen  years  the  inventor  has  no 
further  claim  on  his  production,  and  it  belongs  thereafter  wholly 
to  the  people,  having  been  bought  and  paid  for. 

"  In  a  sense,  the  price  paid  by  the  people  is  set  by  the  inventor. 
It  may  be  very  large  or  very  small,  depending  on  the  excellence  of 
the  invention  or  on  the  caprice  of  the  people.  Examples  will 
come  to  mind  of  inventions  almost  trivial,  so  far  as  real  usefulness 
is  concerned,  but  which  give  the  inventor  large  financial  return. 
There  are  other  examples  of  inventions  which  were  epoch-making, 
but  because  they  were  too  soon  for  the  minds  of  the  people, 
brought  no  financial  return.  It  may  be  that  if  they  had  been  in- 
vented later,  so  that  the  period  of  monopoly  had  coincided  with 
the  period  of  welcome,  the  reward  might  have  been  proportionate 
to  the  excellence  of  the  conception. 

"  The  industrial  grealness  of  this  nation  is  in  large  measure  due 
to  the  existence  of  good  patent  law  and  to  the  encouragement 
which  has  been  given  to  inventors  by  its  operation.  The  inventive 
ability  of  a  people  lies  not  alone  in  its  facility  in  finding  ingenious 
ways  of  setting  things  together  to  achieve  results,  but  also  in  its 
wisdom  to  .see  clearly  industrial  and  social  needs.  In  the  instance 
of  the  inventor  who  produced  the  cranbeny  sorter,  every  one  in 
the  cranberry  industry  knew  the  need  of  sorting  so  that  cranberries 
for  market  would  contain  no  soft  ones.  It  required  a  mental  apti- 
tude to  see  an  immediate  possibility  of  invention  in  the  circum- 
stance that  when  cranberries  were  spilled  down  the  back  steps  only 
the  sound  ones  hopped  from  step  to  step,  the  soft  ones  stopping^ 
early. 

"It  is  not  true  that  a  patent  granted  by  the  United  States  may 
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be  renewed.  A  reissue  is  not  an  arrangement  by  which  an  expiring 
patent  may  be  given  new  life,  but  only  an  arrangement  whereby  a 
necessary  correction  may  be  accomplished.  In  other  countries 
there  are  periods  of  patent  life  which,  by  proper  action,  may  be 
extended  somewhat  as  in  the  case  of  a  copyright  in  this  country : 
but  in  each  case  there  is  an  ultimate  time  beyond  which  the  term 
of  the  patent  can  not  be  extended. 

"An  applicant  may  not  .secure  a  patent  in  this  country  if  his  in- 
vention has  been  in  actual  public  use  for  two  years  or  more  before 
he  makes  his  application.  Interesting  questions  sometimes  arise 
as  to  whether  the  use  has  been  really  public  or  miglit  not  have 
been  wholly  for  the  purpose  of  testing  the  efficiency  of  the  inven- 
tion by  a  continued  test.  A  form  of  sidewalk  which  had  been  in 
use  for  two  years  was  held  not  to  vitiate  the  rights  of  the  appli- 
cant because,  altho  distinctly  in  public  use,  the  excellence  of  its 
form  could  only  be  proven  to  the  inventor  by  actual  trial,  and  could 
not  be  considered  to  be  a  final  test  unless  continued  for  a  consider- 
able time.  In  another  instance  of  an  article  of  wearing  apparel 
distinctly  not  public  in  its  use,  a  period  of  two  years  was  held 
wholly  to  vitiate  the  rights  of  the  applicant  because  very  much  less 
than  two  j-ears  should  have  sufficed  to  enable  him  to  decide 
whether  the  invention  was  or  was  not  in  a  proper  form  for  filing 
his  application." 


PLANTS   THAT  GIVE   OUT   SALT. 

'  I  "HAT  certain  plants  have  salty  deposits  on  their  stems  and 
■■■  leaves  has  been  known  for  some  time  and  the  fact  has  been 
the  subject  of  numerous  investigations.  It  appears  from  the  most 
recent  of  these,  as  described  in  a  note  in  the  Rfi'iti:  Scieiitifiqiie 
(May  2S),  that  the  deposit  is  an  excretion,  probably  resembling  in 
its  function  that  of  human  perspiration.     Says  the  writer: 

"  Certain  plants,  such  as  species  of  the  Tamarisk  family  and  the 
Frankenia  family,  excrete  salts  through  special  glands  of  the  epi- 
dermis. These  salts  are  very  hygroscopic,  and  altiio  during  the 
day  when  the  evaporation  is  intense,  they  dry.  forming  only  a  thin 
layer  without  moisture,  they  collect  the  humidity  of  the  air  dur- 
ing the  night,  and  in  the  morning  it  appears  in  numerous  drops, 
resembling  those  of  dew.  These  salts  are  all  found  in  the  soil  it- 
self, but  all  that  occur  in  the  ground  do  not  reappear  in  the  plant : 
it  makes  a  selection.  They  vary  with  the  species.  In  Frankenia 
soda  and  hydrochloric  acid  are  the  chief  constituents;  in  the  sea- 
lavender  they  are  lime  and  sulfuric  acid.  It  is  quite  certain  also 
that  the  saline  layer  comes  from  within  and  not  from  without,  that 
it  is  excreted  by  the  plant  and  not  carried  to  it  by  the  wind,  for  if 
we  treat  a  part  of  the  leaf  with  sublimate  we  find  no  more  salts, 
but  the  secretion  continues  on  the  part  not  so  treated.  The  salt- 
glands  have,  consequently,  a  real  existence.  But  what  is  the 
reason  for  them  ?  This  question  was  asked  by  Air.  T.  H.  Kearney 
at  a  recent  botanical  convention  in  the  United  States.  Volkens 
had  already  offered  an  explanation.  The  salts,  he  said,  absorb 
the  atmospheric  moisture.  This  is  then  absorbed  by  the  leaves, 
which  thus  function  like  terrestrial  roots  in  an  arid  soil.  This 
theory,  which  appears  somewhat  attractive,  has  not  been  confirmed 
by  Marloth  and  Haberlandt,  nor  by  the  experiments  of  Mr.  Kear- 
ney himself.  The  latter  showed,  by  his  experiments  on  the  plants 
in  question,  that  the  absorbent  power  of  the  leaves,  even  in  pure 
water,  is  very  slight.  On  the  other  hand,  when  plunged  in  a  saline 
solution,  like  that  with  which  they  are  covered  in  the  mornings, 
they  not  only  do  not  absorb  the  liquid,  but  they  give  it  out.  The 
leaves,  instead  of  absorbing  the  exterior  liquid,  add  to  it  a  part  of 
what  they  themselves  contain.  The  function  of  the  epidermic 
glands  would  seem,  then,  to  be  very  different  from  what  has  hither- 
to been  believed.  They  must  serve  simply  as  organs  of  excretion 
and  permit  the  plant  to  get  rid  of  the  excess  of  salty  matter  that  it 
contains.  The  saline  deposit  on  the  leaves  may  also  be  useful  in 
reducing  transpiration."— /'rawj/a/w/  made  for  Thk  LiTr;RARY 
Dk;kst. 


emment  of  Paris,  and  his  conclusions  are  quoted  as  follows  by 
Cosmos  : 

"  I.  Every  hair  dye  said  to  be  '  vegetable  '  or  '  free  from  metallic 
compounds  '  should  be  suspected  and  sent  for  analysis  to  the  mu- 
nicipal laboratory.  Its  sale  should  be  prohibited  when  it  contains 
toxic  salts  of  aniline  and  of  analogous  bases.  ...  2.  Every  dye 
for  coloring  the  hair  black  .  .  .  containing  generally  salts  of  lead, 
or  sometimes  of  copper,  silver,  or  vanadium  (sometimes  even  cya- 
nids),  salts  that  are  essentially  toxic,  should  not  be  allowed,  ex- 
cept when  the  label  on  the  bottle  bears  either  the  complete  formula 
of  the  preparation,  or  at  least  a  special  note  indicating  the  nature 
of  the  poisonous  .salt  contained  therein.  In  all  cases  it  is  impor- 
tant that  the  laws  regulating  the  sale  of  such  poisonous  substances 
should  be  rigorously  observed.  3.  The  .sale  of  preparations  formed 
essentially  of  oxygenated  water  is  not  objectionable.  M.  Gautier- 
declares  that  this  has  no  other  bad  effect  than  to  render  the  hair 
brittle  and  to  cau.se  it  fin^Wy  io  iaW  o\\i."~Tra)is/atioii  made  for 
The  Literary  Digest. 


The  Use  of   Dynamite   in   Great  Fires.— When  alL 

other  means  have  failed  to  check  the  progress  of  an  extensive  and. 
destructive  fire,  it  has  always  been  the  custom  to  demolish  build- - 
ings  in  its  path,  in  order  to  deprive  it  of  fuel.  Of  late  dynamite - 
has  been  used  for  this  purpose,  but  we  are  now  told  by  an  editorial* 
writer  in  Engineering  News  that,  as  a  result  of  experience  in  the 
Baltimore  and  the  Toronto  fires,  this  means  of  checking  the  spread  . 
of  conflagrations  will  probably  occupy  a  less  prominent  position  in. 
the  future,  as  it  is  apparently  not  only  useless,  but  positively  dan- 
gerous.    Says  the  writer: 

■'  In  both  cities  the  effect  of  the  explosions  on  the  ruined  build- 
ings was  simply  to  produce  a  heap  of  wreckage  which  could  not 
be  mounted  by  the  firemen  and  which  was  scarcely  less  combusti- 
ble than  the  original  building,  while  the  gap  placed  in  the  path  of 
the  flames  was  so  narrow  that  it  was  easily  leaped  by  the  fire. 
The  effect  on  the  surrounding  buildings,  which  it  was  the  purpose 
of  the  explosion  to  protect,  was  to  smash  in  the  windows  and  thus 
destroy  the  only  barrier  that  existed  against  the  immediate  pene- 
tration of  the  flames  to  the  interior  combustible  finish  and  con- 
tents. In  the  case  of  some  of  the  fireproof  buildings  at  Baltimore 
there  seems  reason  to  believe  that  a  considerable  part  of  the  dam- 
ages to  the  walls  and  to  the  structural  fireproofing  was  caused  by  - 
the  violent  shocks  produced  in  dynamiting  adjacent  structures. 
However  this  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  in  many  cases  the  dynami- 
ting was  delayed  until  the  '  mined  '  building  was  ablaze,  with  the  • 
ver}-  natural  result  that  burning  brands  and  debris  were  actually 
hurled  through  broken  window  openings  into  neighboring  build- 
ings. Such  happenpgs  as  this  are  of  course  chargeable  solely  to  • 
unwise  direction  of  the  work,  but  they  are  certain  to  occur  in  the 
excitement  and  panic  of  a  losing  battle  against  a  conflagration. 
At  best,  dynamiting  is  a  dangerous  and  uncertain  means  of  fight- 
ing fire  unless  it  has  been  much  maligned  by  the  experience  at" 
Baltimore  and  Toronto,  and  heads  of  fire  departments  will  act 
wisely  if  they  strike  it  off  their  list  of  fire-fighting  methods." 


Poisonous  Hair  Dyes.— Hair  dyes  are  often  made  of  ani- 
line colors,  generally  poisonous,  or  of  metallic  salts,  such  as  nitrate 
of  silver  and  acetate  of  lead.  M.  Armand  Gautier  has  recently 
made  a  report  on  the  regulation  of  their  sale  to  the  municipal  gov- 


SCIENCE    BREVITIES.. 

"The  University  of  London."  says  a  writer  in  The  Hospital  W^orxdon),'^  sX 
present  is  little  more  than  a  name-  vox,  ct  prictcrca  iii/iil-s.nA  can  not  assume 
practical  form  and  substance  unless  or  until  it  is  supported  by  adequate  endow- 
ments. In  continental  countries  the  necessary  funds  would  be  siven  ungnidg- 
ingly  by  governments  ;  in  the  United  States  of  America  they  would  be  furnished 
by  private  munificence  almost  as  soon  as  the  necessity  for  them  became  declared. 
In  England  alone,  to  the  discredit  alike  of  our  rulers  and  of  our  more  wealthy 
citizens,  the  urgent  want  is  left  unheeded  and  unsupplied.  People  in  England, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  are  not  sufficiently  educated  tliemselves,  in  any  proper  sense 
of  the  word,  either  to  appreciate  education  in  others  or  to  contribute  cheerfully  to  • 
its  support." 

The  following  story  of  Cliarles  P.  Steinmetz,  chief  engineer  of  the  General  ■ 
Electric  Company,  is  told  by  Arthur  Goodrich  in  T/ic  IVorM's  VVor/c:  "Some 
years  ago  Steinmetz  went  into  the  Adirondacks  with  a  hunting  party  of  friends. 
Not  caring  to  hunt,  he  was  often  left  alone  at  a  little  lodge  that  was  made  the 
liarty's  headquarters.    One  night  before  the  camp  fire  a  mathematical  question 
came  into  his  head.     To  settle  it  he  needed  a  table  of  logarithms  which  could  not 
have  been  found  within  miles  of  the  camp.     Me  remembered  a  few  figures,  and  in  ■ 
a  short  time  liad  worked  out  an  entire  table  of  logarithms  for  himself,  and  from  it 
solved  the  problem.     This  mathematical  sense,  which  was  originally  trained  by 
hard  study  at  Hreslau,  makes  it  possible  for  him  to  answer  quickly  the  rapid  fire  ; 
of  questions  his  aids  hurl  at  him  daily." 
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NEW   SAYINGS   OF  JESUS. 

SEVEN  years  ago  the  work  of  the  Egypt  Exploration  Fund  on 
the  site  of  Oxyrhynchus  brought  to  light  an  ancient  papyrus 
inscribed  with  certain  alleged  "  sayings  of  Jesus."  The  discovery 
of  these  "  Logia,"  which  were  ascribed  by  experts  to  a  period  not 
later  than  the  third  century,  aroused  a  great  deal  of  interest.  The 
fund's  later  explorations  on  the  same  .site  have  unearthed  another 
fragment  of  a  collection  of  sayings  of  Jesus,  which  are  now  pub 
lished  by  the  Oxford  University  Press,  with  translation  and  com- 
mentary by  Bernard  P.  Grenfell.  Lucy  Wharton  Drexel,  and 
Arthur  S.  Hunt.  These  "  new  sayings  "  are  in  a  mutilated  condi 
tion,  many  words  and  even  whole  phrases  having  been  obliterated. 
In  the  following  translation,  the  editors  state,  "supplements  which 
are  not  practically  certain  are  enclosed  in  round  brackets  "  : 

"These  are  the  (wonderful?)  words  which  Jesus  the  living  (Lord) 
spake  to  .  .  .  and  Thomas,  and  he  said  unto  (them\  Every  one 
that  harkcns  to  these  words  shall  never  taste  death. 

"  Jesus  saith.  Let  not  him  who  seeks  .  .  .  cease  until  he  finds, 
and  when  he  finds  he  shall  be  astonished ;  astonished  he  shall 
reach  the  kingdom,  and  having  reached  the  kingdom  he  shall  rest. 

"Jesus  saith,  (Ye  ask?  who  are  those)  that  draw  us  (to  the  king- 
dom, if)  the  kingdom  is  in  Heaven?  .  .  .  the  fowls  of  the  air.  and 
all  beasts  that  are  under  the  earth  or  upon  the  earth,  and  the  fishes 
of  the  sea,  (these  are  they  which  draw)  you,  and  the  kingdom  of 
Heaven  is  within  you  ;  and  whoever  shall  know  himself  shall  find 
if.  (Strive  therefore  ?)  to  know  yourselves,  and  ye  shall  be  aware 
that  ye  are  the  sons  of  the  (almighty?)  Father;  (and ?i  ye  shall 
know  that  ye  are  in  (the  city  of  God?),  and  ye  are  (the  city?) 

"Jesus  saith,  A  man  shall  not  hesitate  .  .  ,  to  ask  .  .  .  con- 
cerning his  place  (in  the  kingdom.  Ye  shall  know)  that  many  that 
are  first  shall  be  last  and  the  last  first  and  (they  shall  have  eternal 
life  ?). 

"Jesus  saith,  Everything  that  is  not  before  thy  face  and  that 
which  is  hidden  from  thee  shall  be  revealed  to  thee.  P^or  there  is 
nothing  hidden  which  shall  not  be  made  manifest,  nor  buried  which 
shall  not  be  raised. 

"His  disciples  question  him  and  say,  How  shall  we  fast  and 
how  shall  we  (pray?)  .  .  .  and  what  (commandment)  shall  we 
keep  .  .  .  Jesus  saith,  ...  do  not  ...  of  truth  .  .  ,  ble.ssed  is 
he  .   .  ,  " 

The  editors  believe  that  the  text  of  these  new  sayings  is  "  nearly 
contemporary  with  the  '  Logia  '  papyrus  discovered  in  1897  " — that 
is  to  say,  it  dates  back  to  the  third  century.  They  further  call  at- 
tention to  certain  points  of  comparison  between  the  two  collec- 
tions : 

"  Here,  as  in  the  earlier  '  Logia."  the  individual  sayings  are  in- 
troduced by  the  formula  '  Jesus  saith,'  and  there  is  the  same  min- 
gling of  new  and  familiar  elements :  but  the  second  series  of  say- 
ings is  remarkable  for  the  presence  of  the  introduction  to  the  whole 
collection,  and  another  novelty  is  the  fact  that  one  of  the  sayings 
is  an  answer  to  a  question,  the  substance  of  which  is  reported.  It 
is  also  noticeable  that  while  in  the  first  series  the  sayings  had  little 
if  any  connection  of  thought  with  each  other,  in  the  second  series 
the  first  four,  at  any  rate,  are  all  concerned  with  the  Kingdom  of 
Heaven.  That  the  present  text  represents  the  beginning  of  a  col- 
lection which  later  on  included  the  original  '  Logia  '  is  very  proba- 
ble. .  .  .  Both  fragments  contain  sayings  which  to  a  greater  or 
less  degree  have  parallel  passages  in  the  Synoptic  gospels  side  by 
side  with  sayings  which  are  new." 

It  is  pointed  out  that  the  introduction  to  these  sayings  .seems  to 
suggest  that  they  derive  their  authority  not  from  the  traditional 
sources  of  any  of  the  four  Canonical  gospels,  but  from  St.  Thomas 
and  perhaps  another  disciple.  The  editors  claim  that  "  the  analogy 
of  this  collection  has  an  obvious  bearing  on  the  question  of  the 
sources  of  the  Synoptic  gospels  "  and  they  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  these  sayings  indicate  that"  the  mystical  and  speculative  ele- 
ment in  the  early  records  of  Christ's  sayings  which  found  its  highest 
and  most  widely  accepted  expression  in  St.  John's  Gospel,  may  well 


have  been  much  more  general  and  iess  peculiarly  Johannean  than 
has  hitherto  been  taken  for  granted." 

The  New  York  Suu,  referring  to  the  "  Logia  "  papyrus  of  1897,- 
these  new  sayings,  and  a  fragment  of  a  lost  gospel,  unearthed  on 
the  same  site,  says:  "These  papyri  discovered  by  Grenfell  and. 
Hunt  are  of  remarkable  interest  from  an  historical  point  of  view. 
Viewed  in  connection  with  the  internal  and  external  evidences  of " 
date,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  the  type  of  uncial  handwri- 
ting, they  confirm  what  we  had  reason  indeed  to  believe  on  other- 
grounds— that  during  the  third  century  of  our  era  there  were  cur- 
rent non-canonical  versions  of  the  gospel  narratives,  in  which  not 
only  heretics  but  tho.se  orthodox  Christians  who  carried  asceticism 
or  Sabbatarianism  to  ext.emes  found  authority  for  their  peculiar- 
views  in  words  attributed  to  Jesus."     These  newly  discovered  frag- 
ments. 7/ie  Skh  further  remarks,  will  direct  the  reader's  attention 
to  the  great  difficulties  of  the  task  which  the  early  fathers  under- 
took when  they  tried  to  define  and  enforce  a  canon. 


THE   BEGINNINGS  OF   QUAKERISM. 

A   UGUSTUS   C.  BUELL'S  recently  pubhshed  biography  of 
■^^-     William  Penn  has  met  with  considerable  criticism  on  ac- 
count of  its  unsympathetic   attitude   toward  the   Quakers,     The- 
author  traces  the  origin  of  the  sect  to  the  writings  of  John  Salt- 
marsh,  born  in  Yorkshire   in  1596,  and  in  his  day  one  of  the  fore- 
most of  non-conformist  polemical  writers.     ¥{'\s  chef-d'wuvre  \ia.s ■ 
entitled  "  Sparkles  of  Glory,"  and  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago- 
it  was  "  the  most  talked  about,  if  not  the  most  widely  read,  book 
in  England."     Saltmarsh,  says  Mr.  Buell,  "was  to  the  Protestant- 
ism of  his  time  what  Percy  Bysshe  Shelley  became  to  the  atheism- 
of  a  later  day — its  ultimate  intellectual  development,  its  extreme 
visible  apostle.    There  was,  however,  this  difference  :  Shelley  wrote 
a  great  deal  of  rationalistic  philosophy  in  captivating  verse  :  John 
.Sahmarsh  wrote  volumes  of  transcendental  poetr>-  in  mystic  prose." 
Of  Saltmarsh's  doctrine,  Mr.  Buell  writes: 

"It  amounts  to  a  protest  against  all  formalism,  regularity,  and 
discipline  in  religious  organization;  against  canons,  observances, 
litanies,  set  modes  of  worship,  and  ordained  ecclesiastical  func- 
tions of  all  kinds  whatsoever.  On  the  other  hand,  it  amounts  to  a. 
declaration  that  the  human  conscience  which  '  grows  up  with  God  ' 
is  a  supreme  law  unto  itself  and  unto  its  own  being.  ,  ,  .  It  means 
that  in  all '  pure,  spiritual,  comprehensive  '  religion  the  conscience 
of  the  individual,  sanctified  by  the  '  inner  light,'  must  be  the 
measure  of  sanctity  and  the  guide  to  holiness.  The  postulate  of 
all  this  is  that  organized  churches,  under  any  and  all  forms  of  ad- 
ministration, may  become  desolate  houses  or  temples  whose  veils 
are  rent  or  '  suns  whose  light  is  darkened,'  whenever'  God  has 
gone  out  and  hath  left  such  "an  administration,' 

"It  remains  only  to  add  that  the  sole  judge  as  to  whether  '  God 
is  gone  out  and  hath  left  .such  an  administration,'  etc.,  is  the  con- 
science of  the  individual  sanctified  by  the  '  inner  light.'  And  the 
individual  is  also  endowed  with  judgment  from  which  there  can  be 
no  appeal  as  to  the  presence  of  the  '  inner  light '  in  his  own  con- 
science, and  also  as  to  its  quality,  degree,  and  intensity." 

.Such,  we  read,  was  the  doctrine  that  formed  the  basis  of  the 
sect  known  as  the  "  Society  of  Friends."  Saltmarsh  contributed 
nothing  but  the  doctrine  ;  the  foundation  of  the  sect  was  the  work 
of  George  Fox,  a  man  whose  contrast  with  the  other  is  thus  set 
forth  by  the  author  of  the  volume  under  consideration  : 

"  So  far  as  can  be  ascertained  from  authentic  records.  Fox  began 
to  preach  in  1647,  the  same  year  in  which  Saltmarsh  was  dying. 
Whether  the  first  expounder  of  the  doctrine  would  have  approved 
the  apostle's  practical  application  of  it  must  forever  remain  an  un- 
answered question,  because  mania  and  death  deprived  him  of  the 
opportunity  to  investigate  or  even  observe  the  work  of  Fox.  The 
two  men  were  antipodal  in  fiber,  traits,  and  antecedents.  One  was 
a  classical  scholar  of  exquisite  learning:  the  other  a  'village 
yokel,'  as  his  contemporaries  called  him.  One  was  a  recluse,  a 
dreamer,  and  a  poet:  the  other  a  hustling,  stalwart  zealot,  a  giant 
in  bodily  strength,  moral  fortitude,  and  mental  audacity.     One  was- 
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a  subtle-brained  mystic  of  the  cloister;  the  other  a  huge-muscled, 
strong-voiced  preacher  of  the  open  air.  the  fields,  and  the  high- 
ways." 

As  a  promulgator  of  the  teachings  of  Saltmarsh,  Fox  "avowed 
in  the  broadest  sense  and  most  sweeping  scope  the  doctrine  of 
supremacy,  even  absoluti.sm.  of  the  individual  conscience  sanctified 
by  the  '  inner  light.'  "  He  held  that  "  every  man  might  have  a  reve- 
lation of  his  own.  that  there  might  be  as  many  manifestations  of 
(jod  in  the  conscience  as  there  were  converts— a  doctrine  which 
may.  perhaps  without  irreverence,  be  described  as  "  every  man  his 
•own  Moses."  Fox,  however,  possessing  a  strong  sense  of  the 
practical,  formulated  what  might  be  called  "  canons  of  his  church." 
Canons  of  which  "  some  were  sound  and  salutary  in  law  and 
morals,  some  were  visionary  and  chimerical,  while  others  were 
frivolous  and  whimsical."     To  quote  further: 

"  The  sound  and  salutary  precepts  of  Fox  were  not  new.  On  the 
contrary,  they  were  the  commonplaces  of  a  correct  life,  involving- 
ordinary  uprightness  in  worldly  affairs,  simple  honesty,  and  com- 
mon decency — precepts  that  had  been  inculcated  and  enforced  by 
pagans  long  before  the  name  of  Christ  was  known.  But  the  new- 
canons  of  Fox  were  either  visions  or  whims  or  chimeras.  He  pro- 
ceeded to  flout  the  old  decalogue,  if  for  no  worse  or  better  reason 
than  that  God  had  revealed  it  to  Moses  instead  of  to  George  Fox: 
or  because  there  were  commandments  in  tiie  old  decalogue  that 
might  be  obnoxious  to  the  '  inward  light.'  And  then  he  proceeded 
to  formulate  a  decalogue  of  his  own.  We  say  decalogue  simply 
for  convenience,  tho,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  commandments  that 
Fox  declared  the  Lord  had  commanded  him  to  promulgate  were 
not  exactly  ten  in  number.  Indeed,  in  number  they  were  some- 
what indefinite.  They  were  not  proclaimed  at  any  one  time,  but 
now  and   then,  from   time  to  time,  as   the  inward  light  seemed  to 

move  him.     The  result 


was  that,  after  a  while, 
when  Fox's  command- 
ments multiplied  with 
his  sermons,  they  began 
to  conflict  one  with  an- 
other, until  it  became 
hard  to  tell  which  was 
which — law  or  heresy, 
the  true  faith  or  all  un- 
godliness  

"  He  also  advised — 
tho  we  can  not  find  that 
he  rigidly  prescribed — 
a  peculiar  style  of  dress 
for  each  sex  which  he 
himself  designed  and 
set  the  example  of  wear- 
ing as  '  an  emblem  of 
equality  among  men 
and  a  token  of  humility 
before  God.'  Fox  is 
doubtless  the  only  one 
who  ever  believed  that 
dress  could  make  men 
equal  or  that  God  takes 
account  of  fashion- 
plates. 
"  A  m  o  n  g  the  tenets 
that  were  visionary  and  chimerical  was  that  of  '  universal  peace  ' 
in  an  age  and  under  conditions  of  universal  war,  an  age  in  which, 
but  for  the  fighting  of  Ciustav  Adolf's  Lutherans  and  of  Crom- 
well's Puritans,  Quakerism  itself  could  never  have  had  a  chance 
to  breathe,  and  George  P'ox's  sermons  had  likely  been  silenced  by 
the  gibbet  or  the  stake.  However  beautiful  in  fancy  or  theory, 
primitive  Quakerism  was  utterly  impracticable,  and  tho  it  had 
warrant  in  some  teachings  of  the  Bible,  it  exposed  its  devotees  to 
the  contempt  of  their  fellow  men  in  that  era  wholly,  and,  to  some 
extent,  ever  since. 

"  There  is  a  fundamental  trait  in   human  nature — a  trait  than 

which  none  other  lies  nearer  the  foundation  of  all  truth,  right  and 

manhood — that  may  be  de.scribed  as  an  instinctive  distrust  of  any 

doctrine  or  principle  which  its  devotees  are  not  willing  to  fight  for. 

"  There  were  many  asjiects  of  the  I'uritan  creed  and  many  idio- 


GEORGE   FOX, 

Who  founded  Quakerism  on  the  doctrines  of 
John  Saltmarsh. 


syncrasies  of  its  believers  quite  as  grotesque  as  anything  in 
Quakerism,  according  to  George  Fox.  But,  unlike  the  Quaker, 
the  Puritan  would  fight  for  his  faith ;  and  when  he  did  feel  that 
the  spirit  of  God  moved  him  to  '  smite  abomination  in  the  sight  of 
the  Lord  hip  and  thigh,'  he  made  the  climate  torrid  for  his  adver- 
saries—whereun  to  Marston  and  Na.seby,  Dunbar  and  Worcester 
had  already  borne  bloody  witness.  He  was  always  ready  to  show 
forth  his  faith  by  his  works  and  to  argue  his  points  of  doctrine 
with  the  point  of  the  saber.  ...... 

"That  this  non-combatant  canon  in  Quakerism  was  not  due  to 
deficiency  in  courage  goes  without  saying.  The  Quakers  were 
Englishmen— a  remark  which  sufticiently  covers  that  part  of  the 
ground.  It  must  then  be  ascribed  to  the  same  cause  as  the  other 
peculiarities  noted — a  fanatical  purpose  not  to  be  like  other 
men 

"It  can  not  be  denied  that  the  early  Quakers  owed  most  of  their 
persecutions  to  the  eccentricities  and  asperities  of  speech,  dress, 
and  deportment  which  they  cherished,  and  very  little  to  the  doc- 
trines they  proclaimed  or  the  language  in  which  they  put  them 
forth.  For  all  these  peculiarities,  trivial  in  themselves,  but  im- 
portant in  their  consequences,  George  Fox  was  responsible.  In 
fact,  he  laid  more  stress  on  the  '  hat  canon  '  and  on  the  frivolous 
'  thee  and  thou  '  than  upon  doctrinal  points  in  theology.  Born  in 
the  humblest  circumstances,  nurtured  in  poverty,  plainly  bred,  and 
yet  feeling  even  amid  his  most  untoward  surroundings  the  mighty 
power  of  his  own  mind,  he  hated  the  rich,  the  polite,  and  the  well- 
bred,  and  embraced  the  first  opportunities  to  exhibit  his  resent- 
ment toward  them.  This  was  the  impulse  that  found  expression 
in  the  '  revelation  '  already  quoted,  in  which,  according  to  his  own 
version,  the  Lord  '  required  him  '  to  direct  his  followers  to  dis- 
pense with  all  ordinary  and  every-day  forms  of  the  commonest 
politeness  and  most  primitive  courtesy.  ...  It  is  easy  enough  to 
comprehend  such  a  policy  as  an  artifice  intended  to  subserve  a 
particular  purpose,  but  to  conceive  it  as  a  part  of  the  teachings  of 
Christ  is  to  deny  the  first  tenets  of  Christ's  religion — the  Golden 
Rule — which,  in  a  dozen  words,  exhausts  all  the  laws  of  gentle- 
ness, politeness,  courtesy,  and  concern  for  the  feelings  of  others." 

The  early  Quakers,  says  Mr.  Buell,  suffered  ten  times  more  per- 
secutions for  Fox's  whims  than  for  their  actual  doctrines,  beliefs, 
or  modes  of  worship. 


CHRISTIAN   SCIENCE   PSYCHOPATHICALLY 
CONSIDERED. 

T  N  a  psychopathic  study  of  Christian  Science,  contained  in  a 
-^  posthumous  volume  by  Thomson  Jay  Hudson,  entitled  "The 
Evolution  of  the  Soul,"  the  author  inveighs  against  the  "noble 
rage"  indulged  in  by  the  medical  profession,  the  "hostile  criti- 
cism" of  the  clergy,  and  "the  unseemly  levity  of  the  irreverent 
laity  "  in  their  respective  attitudes  toward  the  new  sect,  and  claims 
for  Christian  Science  the  right  of  a  scientific  examination.  He 
says : 

"  It  is  axiomatic  that  any  belief  which  is  alleged  to  be  founded 
upon  observable  phenomena  is  entitled  to  respectful  considera- 
tion and  scientific  examination.  I  hazard  nothing  in  saying  that 
Christian  Science,  so  called,  has  abundantly  demonstrated  its  right 
to  both.  Its  votaries,  claiming  divine  power,  have  healed  the  sick 
by  hundreds  of  thousands;  yet  they  have  been  recognized  by  the 
medical  profession  only  by  bitter  denunciation.  Claiming  an  inti- 
mate acquaintance  with,  and  often  verbal  inspiration  from,  the 
divine  Father,  they  have  poured  the  balm  of  religious  consolation 
into  many  a  stricken  heart,  only  to  be  repaid  from  the  pulpit  by 
solemn  objurgations  and  strenuous  anathemas.  They  have  gone 
into  the  highways  and  byways  and  proclaimed  their  divine  mission 
from  the  housetops,  only  to  be  answered  by  the  jeers  and  ridicule 
of  the  ungodly.  And,  notwithstanding  their  solemn  asseverations 
that  they  teach  the  only  science  worth  knowing,  science  itself  has 
assumed  a  lofty  mien  and  passed  by  on  the  other  side." 

The  author  examines  the  subject  under  two  heads — namely  :  "  (i) 
the  psychopathic  condition  of  the  founder  of  the  .sect ;  and  (2)  the 
psychopathic  condition  of  her  followers."  The  founder  of  the  sect 
he  describes  as  a"  victim  of  self-delusion  arising  from  an  ignorance 
of  the  fundamental  law  of  psychic  activity."     The  book  which  she 
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has  produced  as  the  "  bible  "  for  her  adherents,  says  Mr.  Hudson, 
is  "purely  and  simply  a  psychical  phenomenon";  but  as  such  it 
deserves  serious  consideration,  "  for  it  stands  unique  as  an  illus- 
tration, on  an  extensive  scale,  of  the  vagaries  of  psychical '  menta- 
tion '  when  the  subjective  mind  of  the  patient  is  dominated  by  false 
suggestion,  and  reason  is  in  abeyance."     To  quote  further: 

"  The  fundamental  principle  upon  which  Christian  Science  is 
based,  as  set  forth  in  its  founder's  book,  is  that  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  matter.  It  will  at  once  be  seen  that  such  a  proposition 
affords  the  best  possible  illustration  of  the  mental  condition  of  its 
author — that  is  to  say,  of  the  dominance  of  a  false  suggestion,  and 
tlie  total  inhibition  of  the  inductive  faculties  or  powers.  Each  is 
shown  in  the  author's  total  obliviousness  of  all  the  facts  of  human 
experience,  for  if  man  knows  anything  he  knows  that  the  material 
universe  is  a  stupendous  reality. 

"  Now  comes  in  the  deductive  logic  of  the  psychic :  dominated 
by  the  fundamental  postulate — the  non-existence  of  the  material 
universe — and  realizing  that  in  all  human  probability  something 
exists,  her  deduction  is  that — '  God  is  all.'  This  is  not  an  illogical 
deduction  from  the  premise  ;  but  whether  it  is  demonstrated  to  be 
true,  as  the  author  thinks  it  is,  by  the  fact  that  it  means  practically 
the  same  thing  when  read  backward,  is  a  question  which  we  will 
not  stop  to  consider.  This  is  followed  by  two  other  propositions, 
namely,  'God  is  good  '  and 'God  is  mind.'  These  are  also  held 
to  be  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  they  can  be  read  backward 
without  destroying  their  '  scientific  '  validity  ;  altho  in  view  of  the 
example  we  are  considering,  it  would  seem  that  the  latter  proposi- 
tion, read  backward,  should  be  stated  with  some  qualifications. 
At  any  rate,  those  propositions  can  not  be  said  to  be  illogical 
deductions  from  the  premise,  altho  they  appear  to  be  merely  inci- 
dental statements  not  essential  to  the  argument. 

"  But  in  her  next  proposition  she  resumes  her  logical  attitude  and 
restates  the  premise  and  the  conclusion  in  the  same  sentence,  thus  : 
'  God,  Spirit,  being  all,  nothing  is  matter.' 

"...  She  has  many  other  propositions  of  the  invertible  order 
which  she  imagines  are  mathematically  demonstrated  by  the  fact 
that  they  can  be  inverted. 

"  ...  Of  course  the  unfortunate  author  is  unable  to  detect  the 
monstrous  absurdity  of  her  original  postulate,  and,  consequently, 
she  shrinks  not  from  the  conclusions  necessarily  derivable  there- 
from. This  is  shown  throughout  the  whole  book.  Hence  she 
does  not  hesitate  to  declare  that  there  are  no  such  things  possible 
as  evil,  sin,  pain,  sickness,  ordeath.  How  could  there  be,  if  there 
is  no  such  thing  as  matter — if  all  is  God,  and  God  is  all.'' " 

Granting  the  premise  assumed  by  the  author  of  "  Science  and 
Health,"  the  reasoning  here  presented  is  acknowledged  to  be  logi- 
cal ;  "but  it  is  the  logic  of  the  subjective  mind  when  dominated  by 
a  false  suggestion — a  monstrous  absurdity."  There  is  no  employ- 
ment of  inductive  reasoning,  "  not  one  fact  of  human  experience  is 
considered,  nor  one  law  of  nature  consulted."  There  was  little 
difficulty,  says  Mr.  Hudson,  so  long  as  Mrs.  Eddy  confined  her- 
self to  laying  down  general  principles.  The  logical  trouble  began 
when  she  attempted  to  apply  her  "principles"  to  the  affairs  of 
practical  every -day  life  and  human  experience.  It  fell  out  in  the 
following  manner: 

"  She  undertook  to  tell  how  to  heal  the  sick,  when,  according  to 
her  theory,  nobody  was  or  could  possibly  be  sick,  because  God  is 
all,  and  God  can  not  be  sick.  Moreover,  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
matter,  and,  consequently,  nobody  has  a  body  to  furnish  a  basis  of 
sickness  or  pain.  Besides,  ma'*er  can  not  feel  pain,  first,  because 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  pa'n.  Sin  cin  not  exist,  because  God  is 
good,  and  God  is  ?.\\.  Death  is  impossibh :  (i)  Because  nothing 
but  matter  can  di ',  and  there  is  no  such  thing  as  m  tt  r;  (2)  be- 
cau.se  God  is  all.  and  God  can  not  die. 

"These  and  a  thousand  other  contradictions  and  absurdities  fill 
the  whole  book.  The  obvious  reason  is  that,  when  the  author 
comes  to  treat  of  the  facts  of  human  experience,  she  must  neces- 
sarily employ  the  terms  of  human  experience  ;  and  since  her  theory 
recognizes  the  existence  of  no  such  facts,  the  result  is  n?c  ssarily 
a  monstrous  hodge-podge  of  monumental  absurdities.  Such  a 
conflict  between  theory  and  fact  could  have  no  other  result,  in  the 
nature  of  things,  especially  when  the  theory  is  constantly  reiterated 
in  connection  with  the  facts." 

In  regard  to  the  psychopathic  condition  of  th    followers  of  Chris- 


tian Science  the  author  points  out  that  it  is  only  the  smaller  num- 
ber of  adherents,  "  who  undertake  seriously  to  master  the  theory 
and  to  harmonize  it  with  their  facts  of  experience,  that  are  in  im- 
minent danger  of  mental  alienation  ;  and  even  they  may  escape  the 
serious  phases  of  paranoia  if  they  have  not  acquired,  or  are  not 
congenitally  afflicted 
with,  a  neuropsycho- 
pathic tendency."  He 
points  out  as  one  of  the 
principal  causes  which 
operate  to  swell  the 
ranks  of  Christian  Sci- 
entists "  the  astounding" 
lack  of  the  power  of  log- 
ical induction  in  prim- 
itive minds."     Tims: 

"  The  founder's  book 
iterates  and  reiterates 
that  her  theories  are 
demonstrated  by  facts 
of  every -day  experience. 
What  facts .^  Why  the 
fact  that  people  who  be- 
lieve in  her  theories  are 
healed  by  other  people 
who  believe  in  her  the- 
ories;  and  this  is  rein- 
forced by  the  Scripture 
quotation,  'By  their 
fruits  ye  shall  know 
them.'  That  is  the  sum- 
total  of  the  inductive  logic  of  Christian  Science  .  .  .  that  is  to 
say,  the  fact  of  healing  is  the  only  fact  adduced  to  prove  the  theory 
that  there  was  nothing  to  heal.  Every  other  fact  in  nature  is 
systematically  denied 

"  It  has  been  remarked  that  the  beliefs  of  primitive  peoples  are 
often  held  with  an  emotional  tenacity'  inversely  proportioned  to  the 
amount  of  evidence  adducible  in  support  of  such  beliefs.  But 
Christian  Science,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  furnishes  the  only  exam- 
ple of  a  great  body  of  people  who  cling  with  fervent  emotion  to 
a  belief  in  that  which  they  know  is  not  true.  This  is  literally 
atavism  run  mad,  for  it  is  more  than  atavism,  in  that  it  embraces 
a  pronounced  pathological  element  unique  in  the  history  of  men- 
tal degeneracy.  This  well-recognized  force  must,  therefore,  be 
counted  as  one  of  the  most  essential  factors  which  contribute  to 
the  success  of  Christian  Science." 


THOMSON   JAY   HUDSON,    LL.D., 

.Author  of"  The  Law  of  Psychic  Phenomena," 
The  Evolution  of  the  Soul,"  etc. 


THE   BIBLE   AND   THE  JEWS. 

FROM  the  fact  that  neither  the  Jewish  Theological  Seminary 
of  America  nor  the  Hebrew  Union  College,  neither  the 
Berlin  Hochschule  fuer  die  Wissenschaft  des  Judenthums  nor  any 
one  of  the  rabbinical  seminaries  of  Breslau,  London,  and  Florence 
has  at  the  head  of  its  Bible  department  a  Biblical  scholar  of  repute, 
and  the  further  fact  that  the  great  majority  of  Biblical  articles  in 
The  Jewish  Encyclopedia'  had  to  be  prepared  by  Christian 
scholars,  one  may  divine  the  attitude  of  modern  Jewish  theology 
toward  the  scientific  treatment  of  the  Holy  Scriptures."  Thus 
writes  Dr.  Isidore  Singer,  projector  of  the  Jewish  Encyclo- 
pedia, in  y/w  -Wii'  Era  Illustrated  Magazine  (New  York)  for 
June.  Dr.  Singer  goes  on  to  examine  the  reasons  for  "  the  neg- 
lect of  scientific  Bible  study  on  the  part  of  the  adepts  of  Jewish 
science."  In  the  first  place  while  the  professors  of  the  Prot- 
estant theological  faculties  of  the  German  universities,  for  in- 
stance, are  "  state  functionaries,  appointed  for  life  to  proclaim 
fearlessly  the  results  of  their  scientific  researches,"  the  teachers  at 
the  Jewish  theological  seminaries.  "  being  for  the  greater  part  re- 
cruited among  former  or  would-be  rabbis,  are  dependent  upon  and 
submit  by  force  of  habit  to  the  whims  of  boards  of  trustees,  most 
of  whose  members  have  only  a  verj-  vague  notion  of  scientific 
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TBible    exegesis."      .\ga.in.,    "  t3aese     con- 

;servative  communal  leaders  feel  instinc- 
tively that  the  frank  and  reckless  adop- 
tion of  the  results  of  the  so-called  higher 

> criticism  would  undermine  one  of  the 
main  pillars  of  the  synagogue  :  the  belief. 

•or  rather  the  tacit  understanding,  that 
the  Pentateuch  is  >of  Mosaic  origin." 
In  Dr.  Singer's  opinion,  however,  ortho- 

•  dox  Judaism  has  less  to  fear  from  the 
higher  criticism  than  has  ortliodox  Chris- 
tianity-.    On  this  point  he  .says  : 

"The  American  Bible   League,  which 
in  the  month  of  May  convened  in  New 
York  Cit}',  was  founded  with  the  special 
ipurpose   of    combating    the    destructive 
tendencies  of  higher  criticism  within  the 
Christian  Church.     Since  more  than  four 
million  Jews  in   Russia,   more   than  one 
million    in   Austria-Hungar\',  almost   all 
•of  those  of  the  "Orient,  and  a  respectable 
minority  even  among  the  progressive  Jews 
in  Central  and  Western  Europe,  and  in 
the  Western  hemisphere,  can  not  be  ac- 
cused of   hypocrisy   in   proclaiming   soi- 
■emnly  before  every-  reading  of  the  Torah 
that  it  has  been  delivered  to  Israel  by  Moses,  'the  faithful  servant 
of  the  Lord,"  tiie  .synagogue,  on   the   surface  at  least,   is  not  yet 
menaced  by  the  same  immediate  danger  as  the  church,  for  while 
the   latter  must  needs  be  shaken  to   its  very  foundation  by  the 
•definite  and  official  denial  of  the  divinity  of  Christ,  the  synagogue 
•can  continue  its  existence  for  some  more  decades,  supported  by 
its  three  remaining  pillars  of  a  common  nationality,  the  memory 
of  a  common  suffering,  and  the  solidarity  imposed  upon  the  Jews 
by  the  attitude  of  the  Gentile  world." 

1 

The  Jews  have  been  called  "  The   People  of  the  I3ook."     It  is. 

therefore,  not  surprising  to  read  that  "  exegesis  in  the  largest  sense 
■of  the  word  is  in  a  way  the  one  indigenous  science  which  Israel 
'has  treated  and  developed.  .  .  ."  But  that  this  science  has  devel- 
■oped  along  lines  which  scarcely  conform  to  the  modern  sense  of 
the  term  "  scientific  "  we  gather  from  the  following  brief  summary 
..and  comment : 

"  From  the  days  of  Hillel  (30  ];.(.;.  who  himself  marks  an  epoch 
in  Malakic  exegesis,  the  names  of  a  great  number  of  the  originators 
■of  Scriptural  interpretation  have  been  handed  down  belonging  to 
the  period  between  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  (70  a. d.)  and  the 
Hadrianic  war  (132-135  a.d.),  among  whom  were  men  like  Ishmael 
!ben  Elisha  and  the  celebrated  teacher.  Akiba  ben  Joseph.  This 
latter,  filled,  like  Nahum  of  Oimzo.  who.se  pupil  he  was,  with  be- 
lief in  the  divine  origin  of  the  Biblical  text,  was  convinced  that  its 
■most  insignificant  words  had  some  hidden  meaning  and  must, 
therefore,  become  the  subject  of  scrupulous  interpretation.  This 
idea  was  carried  out  to  its  extreme — respect  for  their  sincerity  for- 
bids the  use  of  a  harsher  expression — by  hundreds  of  Jewish  Bible 
€xegetes  from  Akiba  down  to  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth 
century-. 

"Some  of  us  may  smile  with  airs  of  intellectual  superiority  at 
the.se  naive  gropings  after  truth.  But  are  these  men  with  their  un- 
shakable confidence  in  the  divine  revelation  of  the  Law  of  IVIount 
Sinai  on  the  sixth  of  the  month  of  Sivan  in  the  first  year  of  the 
Exodus  of  our  fathers  from  Egypt  not  more  worthy  of  respect 
than  those  who,  while  accepting  admiringly  in  their  innermost 
hearts  the  destructive  theories  of  Kuenen,  Stade,  Wellhausen,  and 
Winckler,  receive  with  a  brazen  front  princely  payment  for  teach- 
ing in  synagogue  and  schoolhouse  theories  radically  different  from 
their  own  convictions  ?  "  • 

To  quote  further : 

"  Little  by  little  the  Halakicas  well  as  the  Maggadic  expounders 
■of  the  Scriptures  depart  from  their  text,  endeavoring  not  so  much 
to  seek  its  original  meaning  as  to  find  authority  in  some  passage 
•of  the  Bible  for  their  own  ideas  and  ethical  teachings,  thus  leading 
ihe  original  Bible  exegesis  into   the  channels  of  synagogal  homi- 


UR.    ISIDORE   SINC;ER, 

Who  calls  attention  to  the  neglect  of  scientific  Bible 
study  on  the  part  of  adepts  of  Jewish  science. 


letics.  We  find  a  similar  development  if 
we  study  the  histor>'  of  the  sacred  elo- 
quence of  the  church.  There  is  a  great 
leap  from  the  Galilean  fishermen,  the 
first  apostles  of  Christ,  to  Basil,  Chysos- 
tom,  and  Augustine,  the  eloquent  and 
scholarly  teachers  of  rhetoric,  and  we 
hardly  think  that  our  American  Meth- 
odist or  Baptist  revivalists  follow  the 
homiletic  rules  which  were  laid  down  for 
the  Christian  sermon  by  Erasmus,  Me- 
lanchthon,  Luther,  and  Hyperius.  There 
is  a  similar  distance  between  the  old 
Darshanim  and  the  modern  rabbis.  Re- 
form and  Orthodox,  for  even  the  ma- 
jority among  the  latter  choose  their  Bib- 
lical texts  only  as  an  official  pretext  for 
the  launching  of  their  individual  philos- 
ophy of  religion." 

Dr.  Singer  states  that  Dr.  Emil  G. 
Hirsch,  of  Chicago,  is  at  present  the 
only  Jewish  professional  Bible  student 
in  the  United  States  of  more  than  local 
repute. 

The  .Sun  (New  York)  reports  Rabbi 
Kaufmann  Kohler,  president  of  the  He- 
brew Union  College  in  Cincinnati,  as  saying  in  the  course  of  an 
interview  :  "  The  building  up  of  character  is  possible  only  by 
frank,  unreserved  recognition  of  the  demands  of  modern  times 
— a  broader  view  of  religion  and  its  e\olution  in  Biblical  and 
rabbinical  as  well  as  in  modern  epochs.  We  of  the  Hebrew  Union 
College  recognize  the  needs  and  views  o|'the  present  age  of  criti- 
cal and  historical  research,  and  we  are  striving  to  train  our  stu- 
dents so  that  they  can  meet  the  practical  demands  of  the  people." 
The  Hebrew  Union  College  represents  the  reform  movement  in 
[udaism. 


RELIGIOUS   NOTES. 

Zioii's  Hcra/d  veiers  to  Robert  Browning  as  "  The  great  Christian  poet."  It 
says  further  ;  "  No  one  can  much  read  this  great  Christian  poet  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  'subtlest  asserter  of  the  soul  in  song,'  without  having  his  moral 
grip  tightened  and  his  religious  faith  strengthened.  This  poet's  whole  being  is 
wrapped  around  the  central  thought  of  God.  The  most  vital  thing  in  his  con- 
ception of  man  is  his  relation  to  duty." 

Prof.  Goldwin  Smith,  in  the  course  of  a  letter  to  the  New  York  Stui  on 
the  subject  of  the  present  encounter  between  the  critics  and  the  defenders  of  the 
Bible,  writes:  "  The  value  of  the  New  Testament,  to  a  rationalist,  does  not  de- 
pend on  the  proof  of  apostolic  or  contemporary  authorship  on  the  credibility  of 
the  miraculous  parts  of  the  narrative,  or  on  anything  that  the  higher  criticism 
lias  swept  or  is  sweeping  away.  It  rests  on  the  Character  unmistakably  por- 
trayed, and  on  the  doctrines  which  unquestionably  gave  birth  to  Christendom." 

Pope  Pius  X.'s  proposed  codification  of  canon  law  is  spoken  of  by  The 
Monitor  (.San  Francisco)  as  "  the  most  important  and  gigantic  task  which  any 
Pontiff  could  undertake."  This  paper  says  further:  "  No  similar  work  can  be 
compared  in  magnitude  to  this,  unless  it  be  the  codification  of  civil  laws  at  the 
instance  of  the  French  dictator  and  known  for  a  huncbred  years  as  the  Code 
Napoleon.  Even  the  latter,  however,  involved  fewer  difficulties  and  less  onerous 
ones  than  confront  the  commission  entrusted  with  the  present  enterprise."  "  The 
Pope's  magnificent  idea,"  we  are  told,  "  may  be  summed  up  in  the  phrase : 
Catholic  legislation  for  the  Catholic  Church." 

Mr.  John  D.  Rockefeller  recently  offered  the  criticfsm  that  "  there  is  not 
enough  sociability  in  the  churches."  Rev.  Dr.  Henry  C.  Swentzel  takes  another 
view.  lie  says:  "There  is  imminent  danger  of  Christian  institutionalism  being 
substituted  for  real  religion.  In  tliese  days  it  ought  not  to  be  necessary  for  per- 
sons to  go  to  church  to  obtain  social  advantages.  The  purpose  of  the  church  is 
to  present  Jesus  Christ  to  the  thought,  heart,  and  conscience  of  the  people. 
■'  Churches  are  not  social  or  matrimonial  agencies,  but  religious  institutions. 
The  sooner  Christian  i)ersons  recognize  the  divine  mission  of  the  church  the  bet- 
ter it  will  be  for  both  the  church  and  the  people." 

Since  its  organization,  eighty-eight  years  ago,  the  American  Bible  Society 
has  adhered  strictly  to  the  version  of  1611.  Within  the  last  few  weeks,  however, 
this  society  has  amended  its  constitution  so  as  to  permit  it  to  print  either  the 
Authorized  Version  of  i6ii,the  iMiglish  Revised  Version  of  1881  85,  or  the  Ameri- 
can Revised  \'ersion  of  igoi.  J7ie  Churchman  (New  Vorki  remarks:  "The 
pressure  brought  upon  the  .society  in  recent  years  to  maintain  its  usefulness  by 
adopting  a  less  obscurantist  position  was  perhaps  assisted  to  success  by  the  re- 
cent Bible  League  Conference.  It  may  have  been  felt  that  something  must  be 
yielded  if  conservatism  were  not  to  become  a  stumbling-block  to  the  progress  of 
the  (iosnel." 
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FOREIGN  TOPICS. 


KUROPATKIN,    PORT   ARTHUR,  AND  THE 
JAPANESE   ARMIES. 

'\  1  riTH  the  alternatives  of  capturing  Port  Arthur  or  of  attack- 
*  '       ing  Kuropatkin's  main  army,  still  supposed  to  be  on  the 
•defensive  between   Liao-Yang  and  Mukden,  the  Japanese  are  at 
their  wits'  end  to  determine  which  to  attempt  first,  think  the  ex- 
perts of  the  Paris  Gajtlois  and  Temps. 

Viewing  the  campaign  with  no  less  disinterestedness,  the  mili- 
tary experts  of  the  London  Times  and  Standard  co'Ci\&c\\ix^  that 
Kuropatkin  would  like  to  retreat,  but  finds  his  strategy  hampered 
"by  orders  from  distracted  St.  Petersburg,  bidding  him  now  march 
to  the  relief  of  Port  Arthur  and  again  make  an  end  of  the  foe  in 
the  north.  The  one  point  of  agreement  between  London  and  Paris 
is  still  that  Japan  means  to  hurry  matters  while  Russia  strives  for 
•delay,  so  far  as  delay  is  consistent  with  prestige.  Moreover,  with 
two  objectives,  Japan  has  been  compelled  to  move  two  armies,  one 
in  the  direction  of  Port  Arthur  and  the  other  toward  Kuropatkin's 
main  body.  Kuropatkin  himself  has  thrown  out  a  cavalry  screen, 
with  which  Japanese  vanguards  and  rear  guards  are  coming  into 
contact.  Kuropatkin  is  making  only  a  feint  of  relieving  Port 
Arthur.  He  knows  that  place  will  fall.  The  London  Spectator 
gives  it  only  until  the  end  of  this  month.  Russia  can  not  save  the 
place  now.     The  London  Speaker  s>ti.ys: 

"  The  talk  of  relieving  Port  Arthur  from  the  north  is  nonsense. 
Tiiere  is  no  case  in  history  of  any  such  isolated  position  being  re- 
lieved save  from  the  sea  ;  but  what  would  relieve  Port  Arthur,  and 
that  very  quickly,  would  be  a  Russian  success  in  the  Manchurian 
plain.  If  the  Russians  can  defer  a  general  action  until  they  have 
gathered  sufficient  men  and  guns,  and  if,  having  so  gathered  them, 
they  can  win  that  general  action  against  Kuroki's  army,  the  force 
in  the  peninsula  will  have  to  move  If  in  such  a  general  action  the 
Russian  commander  is  beaten,  then  for  the  whole  of  this  year  at 
least  Manchuria  will  be  lost  to  Russia,  and  next  year  will  open 
upon  what  will  practically  be  a  new  war.  just  as  the  fighting  of  the 
French  in  the  Belgian  plains  in  the  summer  and  autumn  of  1793 
was  not  so  much  a  second  campaign  as  a  new  war  succeeding  their 
disaster  at  Neerwinden  and  the  defection  of  Dumouriez." 

French  military  experts  are  beginning  to  think  the  situation  at 


Port  Arthur  serious  from  a  Russian  point  of  view.  "If  Port 
Arthur  be  captured,  good-by  to  the  assured  refuge  for  the  Baltic 
squadron  when  it  arrives  in  the  Yellow  Sea."  concedes  the  Gaulois. 
"But  the  Japanese  fleet  is  diminishing.  If  the  Baltic  squadron 
wins  a  naval  battle,  it  is  to  Nagasaki  or  to  Saseho  that  it  will  pro- 
ceed in  perfect  security  for  reprisals,  and  the  fall  of  Port  Arthur 
will  not  affect  the  future  of  this  war." —  Translations  made  for  T^^Y. 
Literary  Digest. 


GERMAN    BELIEF    IN    JAPAN'S 

FAILURE. 


ULTIMATE 


"V  ]  OTHIXG  apparently  can  shake  the  conviction  of  German 
■^  ^  organs  that  Japan  is  doomed  to  defeat.  Papers  like  the 
Hambu7-ger  Naclirichten  and  the  Rheinisch-Westfiilische  Zeiiung 
tell  us  that  the  English,  being  the  allies  of  the  Japanese,  can  not 
look  at  the  prospect  in  the  Far  East  without  prejudice.  Papers 
appearing  in  London  are  now  misled  by  military  and  naval  ex- 
perts whose  insular  conceptions  of  Japan's  initial  victories  are 
laughable.  This  presumably  is  why  the  German  organs  already 
named,  not  to  mention  others,  are  holding  British  opinion  up  to 
ridicule  when  that  opinion  is  to  the  effect  that  Japan  seems  likely 
to  w'in  in  the  long  run.  Just  why  Japan  must  go  down  to  defeat 
is  rather  elaborately  explained  by  the  Kreiiz  Zeitiiiig  (Berlin) : 

"  In  the  Russian  forces  now  in  the  Far  East  Japan  has  had  to 
do  with  troops  that  have  been  recruited  to  no  small  extent  from 
the  home  population  and  that  can  not  be  compared  with  the  genu- 
ine Russian  regiments.  In  fact,  it  has  happened  that  in  all  the 
wars  waged  by  Russia  during  the  last  hundred  years — and  we  could 
go  back  even  farther  than  a  hundred  years — the  Russian  military 
administration  has  at  first  put  into  the  field  neither  an  adequate 
number  of  troops  nor  completed  the  essential  preliminaries  of 
preparation.  The  difficulties  of  the  advance  through  such  \ast  re- 
gions, which  had  to  be  overcome  by  means  of  the  single  track  Si- 
berian and  Manchurian  Railway,  the  obstacle  presented  by  Lake 
Baikal ;  and,  finally,  the  shortcomings  of  the  commissariat,  equally 
characteristic  of  all  Russian  campaigns —all  these  things  materi- 
ally lightened  their  task  to  the  Japanese.  Altho  the  Japanese  are 
reproached  throughout  Russia  with  the  fact  that  they  seized  the 
moment  most  favorable  to  themselves,  the  reproach  is  untimely. 
The  moment  it  became  certain  that  the  rival  claims  of  the  two  dis- 
putants   could    not    be    settled   by   peaceful   methods,    the   only 


The  mine  is  laid,  now  for  the  amateur  photographer. 

— Kladderadatsch  (Berlin). 
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-.^  ^^^^E-'i^'^m^^: 


THE    M.ANCHLKl.-XN    ST.AKi 


Mr.  Bull:  "  Japan  leads ! " 

Madame  La  France  :  "  Ah  !  But  they're  not  yet  around  the  corner !  " 

-Punch  (London). 


GRIM-VISAGED    WAR. 
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outcome  possible  was  to  have  been  looked  for,  and  indeed  it  was 
looked  for.  The  decisive  reason  for  Japan's  retusal  to  wait  any 
longer  lay  in  the  certainty  she  had  acquired  by  means  of  a  masterly 
system  of  gaining  information  that  the  particulars  given  as  to  the 
number  of  Russian  troops  in  the  Far  East  on  a  war  footing  had 
been  overstated  doubly.  But  it  is  also  possible  that  the  efforts  in 
progress  for  a  long  time  to  bring  about  a  coming  together  of 
France  and  England  operated  to  the  same  end.  That  the  Franco- 
Russian  alliance  did  not  necessarily  extend  to  the  Far  East  was 
evident  from  the  text  of  the  treaty  stipulations  [between  France 
and  Russia]  of  March  i6,  1902.  That  it  was  not  destined  thus  to 
be  extended  was  revealed  in  the  preparations  for  the  Anglo-French 
accord,  the  terms  of  which  were  already  foreshadowed  by  the  Paris 
correspondent  of  the  London  Times  on  May  27,  1903.  The  Japa- 
nese must  have  been  politically  blind  if  they  had  failed  to  foresee 
the  consequences  of  this  departure  of  France  from  the  old  path  of 
her  policy.  At  the  same  time,  the  participation — with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  French  Government  • —  of  French  capital  in  the 
Japanese  loan  negotiated  in  England  afforded  an  unmistakable  in- 
dication. The  Japanese  could  go  into  the  war  with  their  rear 
protected,  and  they  had  also  the  further  advantage  that  in  no  cir- 


CHANCELLOR   VON    BULOW's   NEUTRALITY. 

—  Kladdcradatsch  ( Berlin ) . 

cumstances  would  the  excitation  of  the  Chinese  be  directed  against 
themselves.  This  explains  the  views  with  which  the  Japanese 
went  to  war.  On  the  other  hand,  in  Russia  the  suddenness  of  the 
attack  must  have  occasioned  a  consternation  that  can  be  under- 
stood in  those  circles  which  were  well  informed  regarding  the  lack 
of  the  essential  preparations  for  the  struggle. 

"  But  as  we  have  already  contended  in  these  columns,  the  first 
Japanese  successes  do  not  in  any  respect  indicate  anything  deci- 
sive. Rather  must  the  evacuation  of  New-Chwang,  and  of  Mukden, 
which  have  not  improbably  happened  by  this  time,  merely  show 
that  General  Kuropatkin  is  gathering  his  forces  together  for  a 
great  blow.  We  go  even  further  in  our  estimate  of  the  military 
situation  of  Russia,  and  are  of  opinion  that  should  Japan  actually 
succeed  in  pressing  on  to  Harbin,  she  would  have  won  nothing 
finally  — in  fact,  a  permanent  expulsion  of  Russia  from  the  coast  of 
the  Pacific  will  in  the  end  be  shown  to  be  out  of  the  question. 
The  strength  of  the  continental  Power  will  sooner  or  later  drive 
the  islanders  into  the  sea,  for  they  can  not  think  of  a  permanent 
occupation  of  Manchuria.  Should  it  be  the  intention  of  Japan  to 
hand  Manchuria  back  to  the  protection  of  China,  that  result,  after 
all  the  Russian  blood  that  has  been  shed  in  this  region,  can  be  only 
a  makeshift  of  no  very  long  duration. 

"  We  do  not,  of  course,  say  this  without  reservation.  Tiie  con- 
dition precedent  is  that  Russia  can  bear  the  financial  and  economic 
burden  of  the  war  long  enough  to  attain  her  end.  That  end  is  the 
expulsion  of  Japan  back  to  Korea  and  out  of  Korea.  The  second 
assumption  is  that  no  revolutionary  movement  i^reaks  out  in  Euro- 


pean Russia.  As  regards  the  lirst  point,  a  loan  of  $150,000,000,  or 
of  $200,000,000  from  I'" ranee  is  practically  assured,  and  thus  a  mat- 
ter of  chief  concern  is  attended  to  for  the  present.  As  regards 
revolutionary  agitation,  it  could  not  count  upon  success  as  long  as 
the  army  shows  itself  a  trustworthy  instrument.  It  is  beyond 
doubt  that  even  in  the  army  the  revolutionary  propaganda  has  its 
centers  ;  but  there  is  as  yet  no  instance  of  a  regiment's  having  muti- 
nied. Where  there  have  been  refusals  to  obey,  they  have  invariably 
been  the  refusals  of  small  groups  or  of  individuals." 

The  only  conspicuous  dissent  from  these  views  in  Germany 
seems  to  be  that  of  the  Socialist  dailies.  The  Vorwdrts  (Berlin) 
thinks  the  Japanese  outlook  promising,  and  it  argues  that  revolu- 
tion in  Russia  is  impending,  on  the  familiar  hypothesis  that  the 
Finns,  the  Poles,  the  Armenians,  the  students,  and  the  working 
men  will  overwhelm  the  bureaucracy  among  them.  But  such  ideas 
are  not  prevalent,  altho  authoritative  German  organs  do  agree  that 
something  like  mediation,  if  not  intervention,  may  be  brought 
about.  Failing  that,  they  contend,  the  war  will  go  on  until  the 
Japanese  armies  are  hurled  back  into  the  sea. —  Translations  made 
/orTuK  Literary  Digest. 


FRANCE    PLACED    BETWEEN    MOROCCO   AND 
THE    UNITED   STATES. 

T3  AISULL  the  prominent  brigand  of  Morocco,  announces  that 
*-^  he  is  every  inch  a  king,  and  that  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment must  1  elp  maintain  the  royal  dignity  or  it  will  go  hard  with 
Mr.  Ion  Perdicaris.  That  American  miUionaire  and  captive,  whose 
personal  regard  for  Raisuli  is  cordially  reciprocated,  will  not  be 
freed  on  a  basis  exclusively  pecuniary.  To  the  poignancy  of 
French  regret  at  the  brigand's  ultimatum  is  added  the  wonder  of 
XSx^  Journal des  Ddbats  (Paris)  that  the  United  States  should  have 
indulged  in  a  naval  demonstration  which  it  deems  ineffective  and 
superfluous,  besides  conveying  a  misleading  idea  to  the  mind  of 
the  young  Sultan  of  Morocco.  When  that  potentate  becomes  con- 
scious of  pressure,  he  should  be  made  to  connect  it  with  French 
supremacy  in  his  dominions,  in  the  opinion  of  our  contemporarv- : 

"  The  United  States  Government  immediately  sent  to  Tangier  a 
naval  force  which  made  a  demonstration  there  with  the  idea  of  ex- 
ercising upon  the  Moroccan  Government  a  pressure  that  would 
lead  it  to  deal  energetically  with  Raisuli.  Strictly  speaking,  the 
right  of  the  United  States  to  act  in  this  way  can  not  be  disputed. 
But  it  may  be  asked  if  its  action  is  opportune,  first  from  a  practi- 
cal point  of  view,  as  regards  the  possibility  of  attaining  the  end 
desired,  and  next  from  a  diplomatic  point  of  view.  Raisuli  being 
free  from  the  Sultan's  control,  the  Sultan  having  for  the  present 
no  hold  upon  him,  it  might  seem  quite  vain  to  have  recourse  to  a 
naval  demonstration  to  obtain  the  release  of  Messrs.  Perdicaris 
and  Varley.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  at  once  generally  asked  if 
France  were  not  better  qualified  to  intervene  than  the  United 
States,  if  not  yet  by  right,  at  least  in  good  logic." 

Much  more  to  the  same  purpose  appears  in  other  French  dailies, 
which  all,  nevertheless,  see  in  Washington's  appeal  for  aid  from 
Paris  a  welcome  recognition  of  the  supremacy  of  France  in  Mo- 
rocco. The  London  Times  thinks  the  present  situation  not  too 
complicated  for  French  diplomacy  to  cope  with  : 

"  The  kidnapping  of  Mr.  Perdicaris  was  just  one  of  those  inci- 
dents which  seemed  to  make  a  special  claim  on  France  to  utilize 
that  position  of  exceptional  influence  in  Morocco  which  the  Anglo- 
French  agreement  guaranteed  to  her * 

"  She  could  not  find  a  better  occasion  for  setting  about  her  task 
than  that  which  has  been  provided  by  the  aggressive  impudence 
of  Raisuli.  To  prevent  him  and  his  imitators  from  wielding  the 
authority  of  uncrowned  kings  throughout  the  country,  and  to  close 
the  perpetual  reign  of  terror  and  disturbance  in  which  they  indulge, 
must  unquestionably  be  the  first  step  toward  any  real  reform  and 
development  of  Moiocco.  France  had  similar  obstacles  to  en- 
counter before  she  could  set  y\lgeria  on  a  prosperous  basis,  but 
she  trium])hed  in   the  end.     We  do  not  doubt   that  she  will  carry 
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GENERAL  LINEVITCH.. 

London  organs  now  report  him  facing  Kii 
roki's  army,  which  he  is  to  prevent  from  cooler 
ating  with  Oku. 


CAPTAIN  MATONGIEVITCH. 
In    command,    according    to     London    de- 
spatches,  of    the  torpedo   boat   squadron    at 
Port  Arthur. 


REAR-.^DMIRAL  YESSEN. 

Described    in    official    reports    as   "Junior 
Flag  .Admiral  at  Port  Arthur.'' 


FIGHTING    FOES   OF    "THE   YELLOW    PERIL." 


out  the  delicate  and  difficult  task  before  her  in  Morocco  with  no 
les.s  sagacity. 

"  The  request  from  the  American  Government  and  the  accept- 
ance of  responsibility  by  France  are  of  interest  not  only  as  consti- 
tuting the  first  occasion  on  which  the  latter  has  acted  as  the  man- 
datory of  the  Powers  in  Morocco.  A  still  further  significance 
attaches  to  the  case  from  the  fact  that  it  implies  a  direct  recogni- 
tion of  the  Anglo-French  agreement  by  the  United  States.  The 
prompt  and  imposing  naval  demonstration  which  the  American 
Government  is  making  at  Tangier  puts  this  beyond  possibility  of 
mistake." — Translations  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


TURKEY'S  OIVIISSION   TO    MAKE   TROUBLE   IN 

MACEDONIA, 

"\1  7HY  the  Sultan  has  not  weeks  ago  availed  himself  of  the 
opportunity  presented  by  the  war  in  the  Far  East  to 
aggravate  the  situation  in  Macedonia  is  .speculated  upon  by  news- 
papers from  London  to  Madrid.  But  the  explanation  is  simple 
enough,  according  to  the  Independance  Beige  (Brussels).  The  Sul- 
tan had  all  his  plans  matured  for  a  series  of  sanguinary  disturb- 
ances, but  he  learned  some  weeks  ago  that  Great  Britain's  Rus- 
sian policy  was  revolutionized.  There  is  to  be  an  Anglo-Russian 
accord,  pending  which  a  refractory  Sultan  would  certainly  be 
crushed.  The  Belgian  organ  does  not  vouch  for  this  as  a  true 
theory.  It  is  given  merely  as  an  explanation  of  the  Turkish  point 
of  view.  The  combination  of  Turks  with  discontented  Finns  and 
Poles,  so  much  discussed  recently,  fell  through,  says  the  Belgian  pa- 
per, because  of  Germany's  strong  representations  to  the  Porte. 

In  England,  meanwhile,  Macedonian  risings  are  freely  predicted. 
The  convention  between  Turkey  and  Bulgaria,  signed  last  April 
and  intended  to  promote  "  reform  "  under  the  supervision  of  Euro- 
pean military  men,  is  turning  out  a  farce,  say  Liberal  London 
organs.  The  London  A^ews  thinks  a  crisis  certain  if  Europe  does 
not  insist  upon  a  European  governor  independent  of  the  Sultan. 
But  the  Paris  Temps  complains  that  "  the  multiplicity  of  events 
■which  attract  and  absorb  the  curiosity  of  the  public,  and  the  pas- 
sionate interest  of  the  drama  unfolding  itself  in  the  Far  East 
threaten  to  distract  attention  from  the  affairs  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire."  The  military  organ  of  Austria,  the  /?eic/is'we/ir  {Viennn') 
asks  who  is  being  "  fooled  "  : 

"  The  first  question  that  must  be  put  is  what  has  really  changed 


for  the  better  since  last  autumn  in  the  region  affected  by  the 
Macedonian  disturbances.  To  be  sure,  Austria-Hungary  promptly 
appointed  a  major,  a  captain,  and  three  subalterns  for  the  Turkish 
forces  which  are  to  be  subjected  to  the  process  of  organization. 
They,  with  the  other  foreign  officers  placed  under  the  Italian  Gen- 
eral Di  Giorgis.  are  now  to  commence  the  work  of  reform.  But 
who  can  entertain  the  hope  that  two  dozen  foreign  officers  can  ac- 
tually succeed,  as  if  by  a  wave  of  the  hand,  in  establishing  order 
throughout  a  land  accustomed  to  lawlessness  and  violence  for  dec- 
ades? Has  it  been  forgotten  how  many  years  were  required  to 
establish  public  tranquillity  in  Bosnia-Herzegovinia,  notwithstand- 
ing the  fact  that  the  land  was  occupied  by  the  military?" 

This  utterance,  in  a  daily  reflecting  official  military  opinion,  is 
taken  by  the  London  Tunes  to  mean  that  Austria-Hungary  has  an 
uneasy  impression  that  if  any  one  is  now  befooled  in  the  Balkans  it 
must  be  herself. — Translations  made  for  Tuk  Literary  Digest. 


THE   JAPANESE    NO.T   ASIATICS. 

T  N  the  general  revision  of  all  European  ideas  connected  with  the 
-*■  Japanese,  the  notion  that  they  are  Asiatics  seems  in  a  fair  way 
to  explode.  A  few  French  papers  have  been  suggesting  that  the 
people  of  Japan  are  descended  from  that  Jewish  tribe  whose  wan- 
derings have  inspired  so  much  fantastic  ethnology.  T/ie  St. 
James's  Gazette  (London)  concedes  that  this  is  "startling,"  but  it 
contends  that  it  is  plausible.  "There  can  be  no  doubt  in  the 
minds  of  those  who  have  studied  the  question  in  all  its  bearings," 
we  read  in  the  English  daily,  "  that  the  Japanese,  equally  with  the 
British,  are  of  Hebrew  origin,  and  are  a  portion  of  the  missing 
tribes  of  Israel,  having  made  their  way  to  Japan  across  the  Asiatic 
mainland  after  their  migration  from  Media  through  the  passes  of 
the  Euphrates."  Our  contemporary  refers  us  to  the  Book  of 
Esdras  in  the  Apocrypha,  and  also  to  the  Prophet  Amos,  for  con- 
firmatory particulars,  adding  : 

"  In  the  ancient  Shinto  ritual  of  Japan  are  some  curious  observ- 
ances of  a  distinctly  Jewish  character.  The  Shinto  temples,  like 
the  Jewi.sh  tabernacle,  have  a  holy  place  and  a  holy  of  holies,  a 
repre.sentation  of  an  ark  and  cistern.  The  priests,  called  Kan 
Nushi.  priests  of  the  Lord,  wear,  like  the  Jewish  priests,  white 
linen  dres.ses,  turbans,  and  breeches,  in  which  they  offer  up  the 
mochi  or  unleavened  bread,  sweet  wine,  and  wave  the  offering  of 
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the  first  fruits.     Several  of  the  Shinto  festivals  occur  on  the  same 
days  as  the  Jewish,  many  of  their  ceremonies  being  identical." 

Doubt  is  also  expressed  by  that  high  authority  on  the  subject, 
the  London  Speciatoj',  as  to  "  whether  in  calling  Japanese  Asiatics 
we  are  not  concealing  the  truth  with  words,"  and  it  notes: 

"  They  have  stood  apart  in  their  islands  for  centuries,  during 
which  time  they  have  developed,  and  have  grown  up  under  the 
pressure  of  a  civilization  of  their  own.  They  have  imbibed,  like 
all  other  islanders,  something  from  all  the  forces  with  which  they 
came  in  contact.  They  have  passed,  like  Europeans,  through  a 
lengthened  feudal  period,  and  feudalism  breeds  at  least  courage 
and  the  habit  of  obedience  to  accepted  leaders.  They  have  devel- 
oped an  art  of  their  own,  a  folklore  of  their  own,  a  habit  of  politi- 
cal thinking  widely  distinct  in  kind  from  that  of  any  other  Asiatic 
people.  What  they  exacdy  are  is  still  in  many  respects  a  mystery 
to  European  observers ;  but  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  broad  gen- 
eralizations by  which  we  describe  continents  do  not  fully  apply  to 
them — that  they  have  become  in  the  process  of  the  centuries  dur- 
ing which  they  have  remained  in  a  seclusion  without  a  parallel  a 
distinctly  separate  people,  deriving  their  strength  and  their  weak- 
ness from  original  sources,  and  no  more  Asiatic  than  they  are 
European." 

I5ut  we  must  go  to  a  Russian  organ  for  absolute  conviction  on 
this  subject.  In  the  mind  of  the  St.  Petersburger  Zeituiig  there  is 
not  the  slightest  doubt  of  the  Aryan  origin  of  the  Japanese.  The 
Mongolian  and  Malay  strains  in  their  blood  form  a  subsequent  in- 
corporation, but  the  original  stock  remains  in  all  its  purity  through- 
out a  great  extent  of  the  empire.     It  says: 

"The  whole  ancient  feudal  constitution  of  Japan  proves  to  the 
historian,  who  happens  to  be  an  anthropologist  too,  the  relatively 
great  Aryan  element  in  the  Japanese  stock.  But  there  are  other 
significant  signs  of  the  same  truth.  The  Japanese  dynasty  and  the 
Japanese  nobility — according  to  all  reliable  accounts — are  distin- 
guished in  their  physical  characteristics  from  the  masses  of  the 
Japanese  people  in  a  fashion  so  decided  that  the  partially  Aryan 
origin  of  the  former  at  least  becomes  sensibly  apparent.  Types 
of  almost  absolutely  Aryan  complexion  are  by  no  means  rare. 
Those  who  regard  human  annals  as  the  natural  history  of  mankind 
will  regard  the  much  commented  Japanese  capacity  for  assimila- 
ting various  features  of  modern  civilization  as  additional  evidence 
of  the  presence  of  a  strong  admixture  of  Aryan  blood." — Trans- 
lations made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


GENERAL   BOBRIKOFF   IN    FINLAND. 

GENERAL  BOBRIKOFF,  whose  career  as  the  Russifier  of 
Finland  was  terminated  by  a  patriot's  revolver  last  week, 
had  recently  been  given  to  understand  that  the  Czar  might  remove 
him.  So,  at  any  rate,  says  the  London  Telegrapli.  which  avers 
that  Nicholas  had  made  up  his  mind  that  Bobrikoff  was  deceiving 
him.  Other  European  papers,  including  the  Paris  Figaro,  have 
denied  that  any  change  was  impending  in  Finland.  The  storj^ 
that  Bobrikoff  was  falling  under  suspicion  is  deemed  absurd  by 
Free  Russia  (London),  a  well-informed  refugee  organ,  which  ob- 
serves that  Bobrikoff  was  fully  trusted  by  the  Minister  of  the  In- 
terior von  Plehve,  who  in  turn  is  "all-powerful."  The  Finland 
Bulletin  (London),  organ  of  Finnish  exiles,  thus  sketches  Bob- 
rikoff as  an  adriiinistrator : 

"  With  relentless  step  (}eneral  Bobrikoff  is  proceeding  with  the 
congenial  task  of  reducing  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Finland  to  the 
.same  dead  level  of  incompetent  administration  and  sullen  discon- 
tent whicii  obtain  in  the  provinces  of  European  Russia,  where  the 
bureaucratic  system  is  seen  in  its  fullest  development 

"  It  is  the  apotheosis  of  tyranny.  The  victims  are  drawn  from 
all  classes  of  tiie  community.  There  are  ex-senators  who  have 
served  their  country  in  the  highest  administrative  posts;  there  are 
merchants,  landowners,  pea.sant  farmers,  sclioolmasters,  local 
preachers.  Inirgomasters — men  whose  one  bond  of  union  is  tiiat 
they  have  been  willing  to  sacrifice  much  tiiat  life  liolds  that  is 
dearest  rather  tiian  betray  tlieir  country.  The  spectacle  presented 
by  Finland  at  the  jjre.sent  moment  is  indeed  one  of  the  strangest 
on  which  the  sun  shines.     There  the  Russian  Government  is  en- 


gaged in  deliberately  substituting  for  a  system  of  administration 
which  has  brought  prosperity  to  the  land  and  made  the  Finlander, 
as  he  was  until  a  few  short  years  ago,  the  loyalist  subject  of  the 
Emperor  Grand  Duke,  another  system  of  which  the  fruits  are  to 
be  seen  at  this  moment  in  the  millions  of  discontented,  poverty- 
stricken  peasants  and  workmen  who  are  learning  with  fatal  facility 
the  terrible  lesson  that  only  in  revolution  does  there  lie  the  slight- 
est hope  of  escape  from  the  iron  tyranny  that  holds  them  in  its 
grip.  Yet  it  is  a  system  which  has  produced,  and  is  producing, 
such  results  in  Russia  proper  that  the  Emperor  Nicholas,  under 


GENERAI,  BOBRIKOFF. 

His  assassination  by  a  patriotic  young  Finn  last  week  has  been  succeeded,  say 
cable  despatches,  by  turbulence  in  Helsingfors.  "  It  is  beheved  that  the  revolt 
will  spread.  More  serious  news  is  anticipated.  All  information  is  suppressed 
in  official  quarters." 

the  guidance  of  M.  de  Plehve  and  the  reactionary  ministers  whose 
influence  now  predominates  in  the  imperial  councils,  is  relentlessly 
forcing  on  Finland." 

General  Bobrikoff  has  spent  much  time  and  energy  in  the  perse- 
cution of  his  scores  of  personal  enemies  throughout  Finland,  says/ 
the  London  A'ews,  which  gives  many  instances  of  his  stern  arfcl 
absolute  methods,  besides  the  following  summary  of  the  results  of 
Russification :  / 

"In  the  autumn  of  1902,  a  series  of  ordinances  were  promulgated 
which  swept  away  all  the  most  cherished  privileges  of  the  Finland- 
ers.  Russians  were  admitted  into  the  public  services,  which 
meant  that  in  future  only  the  Finnish  blacklegs  need  apply.  Such 
a  decree  would  never  have  been  tolerated  by  the  Diet,  had  this 
body  retained  any  effective  voice  in  deciding  new  legislation.  It 
was  further  enacted  that  any  public  servant  might  be  dismissed 
without  appeal  to  any  constituted  court.  This  ordinance  extended 
even  to  the  judges,  who  have  been  sent  about  their  business  with 
ruthless  severity.  Most  painful  of  all  is  the  ordinance  denying  to 
private  citizens  any  appeal  to  the  courts  whatsoever,  save  by 
courtesy  of  a  superior  official,  against  officials  whose  offenses  are 
committed  in  the  execution  of  their  duty.  This  means  that  a  po- 
liceman may  do  anything  he  likes  while  he  is  on  his  beat.  The 
Czar  blandly  decorated  constables  for  actions  which  the  Finnish 
courts — when  there  were  such — pronounced  crimes.  Such  ordi- 
nances, of  course,  rendered  the  Senate's  jurisdiction  a  mere  remi- 
niscence. 

"  There  is  much  pathos  in  the  final  scene  of  this  astonishing 
drama.  The  formal  abrogation  of  Finland's  constitution  was  im- 
mediately followed  l)y  summary  deportations.  Malice  and  revenge 
could  not  have  been  carried  farther." 
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A  RE3I.\RKA1JLE  RAIL>VAY 

is  the  "  Canadi.in  Pacific,"  which  this  .season  has  started, 
with  palatial  equipments,  a  double  daily  transcontinental 
service  !  And  not  only  aoes  it  span  the  continent,  but 
besides  has  many  and  extensive  ramifications  Its  stupen- 
dous scenery  is  world-renowned,  and  the  region  it  traverses, 
with  its  forests,  lakes  and  streams,  is  as  attractive  to  the 
lovers  of  hunting,  fishing  and  other  sports,  as  is  the  scenery 
to  the  lovers  of  nature's  beauties  and  sublimities.  All  this 
is  equally  true  also  of  the  two  lines  in  the  United  States, 
viz.- the  "  Soo  "  route,  which  brings  the  transcontinental 
tourist  through  that  veritable  sportsman's  paradise  of 
Northern  Michigan,  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota,  and  via 
the  fajnous  twin  cities — Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul — and  the 
Duluth,  South  Shore  and  Atlantic  Railway,  which  inter- 
sects the  "  Soo  "  line,  and  by  which  delightful  side  trips 
can  easily  be  made  to  that  most  favored  of  summer  resorts, 
Mackinac  Island,  and  to  die  noted  pictured  rocks  of  Lake 
Superior,  to  Marquette,  J)uluth,  etc.     Any  Agent  of  this 

ith 


''A  delightfully  entertaining  story  of  the  metropolis.** 

A  Chicago  man,  a  preacher  from  Terre  Haute,  a  girl  from  San  Francisco,  and 
others,  meet  on  a  railway  train  entering  New  York,  and  are  drawn  together  by 


their  common  interests  in 
On  their  arrival  they  set  out 
plore  the  mysteries  and 
Their  chief  guides  are  a  na- 
poet,  and  a  newspaper  man. 
close  to  the  realities  of  the 
of  its  many-sided  interests. 
New  York  better  than 
described  it  with  remark- 
Hy.  Mayer,  the  artist,  is 
any  other  living  caricaturist, 
er,  collaborating,  have  pro- 
important    work    on     New 


the  city  of  their  destination 
singly  or  in  groups  to  ex- 
wonders  of  the  metropolis, 
tive  New  Yorker,  a  Southern 
No  book  has  come  so 
metropolis  or  told  so  much 
Probably  no  one  knows 
Rupert  Hughes,  and  he  has 
able  cleverness, 
perhaps  better  known  than 
Mr.  Hughes  and  Mr.  May- 
duced  by  far  the  most 
York  ever  written. 


\'ast  System,  whether  in  Canada  or  these  Northern  States, 
will  send  to  Digest  readers  full  information  of  all  or  of 
any  specific  section  of  which  particulars  are  desired. 
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KFRUITBOOK 

.     ^hows  in  N.VTURAL  COLORS  and 

accurately  describes  216  varieties  of 

.'    fruit.    Send  for  our  libcml  terms  of  distri- 

'bution  to  planters.— Stark  Bid's,  Louisiana,  Mo. 
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Bicycles 
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Equipped  with 


Two-Speed  Gear 

and 

Coaster  Brake 

The  return  of  bicycling  finds  our  American 
roads  greatly  improved  and  the  bicycle  itself  per- 
fected in  design  and  construction  and  equipped 
with  new  and  marvelous  devices.  T 

To  learn  all  about  modern  bicycles,  get  cata-  | 
i  logues  free  from  our  10,000  dealers,  or  send  * 
I    stamp  for  any  one  of  them.  I 

I  Pope  Manufacturing  Co.  i 

i    Eastern  Department    Western  Department    i 
T  Hartford.  Conn.  Chicago.  111.  ? 
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Kxport  help  to  authors.  Criticism  and  revision 
!)>■  former  Now  York  editor.  Resartus  Literary 
Bureau,  27  William  St.,  New  York. 


"Old  Hickory"  $^^ 
Lounging  Chair   ^ 

Just  fts  coiK>'rtal>le  as  it  looks.     Maii.- 
of    hickory    ^  'tti    natural    bark    finisti. 
Beautiful,  rustic  and  dur- 
able.       Unexcelled   for 
porch.  Lawn  and  Outdoor 
use.     Arm  rests  3  inches 
wide,  seat  19  inches  wide, 
1 6  inches  deep,  lit- i;;ht  over 
all  44  inches.    Price  $6.00. 
Freiijht  paid  east  of  Miss. 
River.       E  ier  h  t  V    other 
styles  Chairs.  Settees.  Tables, 
etc.,  from  $1.50  to  $25.00. 

If  your  dealer  will  not  sup- 
[>ly  yon.  we  will.      Write   f<»r 
4'>-pa-f     illustrated    catalojjue 
IRKE 

Old  Hickory  Chair  Co.. 

»«:»  «  iH-rry  Sir^M-t, 
MartliiNVllle.  liid. 

^'I'lif  OriL'iiial  (Mil  llirkury 
Furniture  JlauufaflnrerH." 
See  our  Rdverliseinent  in  last 
\-s»\\e  of  this  publicatioD. 
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Current  Events. 


Belfast 
/Ibesb 

Linen    Underwear 

The  only  Linen  Underwear  guaranteed  to  wear  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  purchaser,  or  money  refunded. 
Send  for  free  samples  and  our  booklet 

At  most  good  dealers.  If  not  at  yours,  buj'  from 
na  direct. 

THE   BELFAST    MESH    UNDERWEAR  CO. 

334  Mechanic  St.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


HYLO 


Foreign. 

Russo-Japanese  War. 

June  13. — Two  Cossacks  resjiments  attack  the  Japa- 
nese forces  near  Polien-Tien.  Liao-Tung  penin- 
sula, but  the  enemy  by  a  feigned  retreat  out- 
flanks the  Russians,  who  lose  800  men.  It  is 
reported  that  .\dmiral  Togo's  bombardment  of 
the  west  coast  of  the  Liao-Tung  peninsula 
caused  3,000  Russians  to  evacuate  Mng-Kow.  A 
Chinese  spy  from  Port  .Arthur says  the  fortress's 
defenders  number  about  30,000  and  that  there  is 
lack  of  food  and  coal. 

June  14. —  The  Japanese  engage  the  Russians  at 
Wafang-Kao.  north  of  Polian-Tien,  but  are  re- 
pulsed. .\  mine  explodes  on  the  Japanese  trans- 
port Taihokii  at  the  entrance  to  Port  .Arthur, 
killing  a  lieutenant  and  eighteen  men.  The 
Russian  cruiser  yovilc  and  ten  destroyers  make 
a  sortie  from  Port  .Arthur,  protected  by  a  heavy 
fire  from  the  shore  batteries,  against  a  number 
of  Japanese  war-ships. 

June  15.  —  The  Japanese  claim  a  victory  near 
Wafang-Kao,  the  Russians  losing  1,000  men,  and 
abandoning  all  their  guns. 

June  16. — General  Stakelberg,  who  was  sent  with 
14,000  troops  to  relieve  Port  .Arthur,  is  routed  and 
forced  to  retreat  after  46  hours'  fighting  at 
Telissu ;  the  Russian  losses  in  killed  and 
wounded  are  Soo,  while  the  Japanese  casualties 
are  placed  at  1,000.  The  \'ladivostok  squadron 
returns  to  port  after  sinking  two  Japanese 
transports  in  the  strait  of  Korea,  1,000  Japanese 
losing  their  lives. 

June  17.— The  armies  of  General  Stakelberg  and 
General  Xodzu  are  reported  resting  at  Vantsia- 
lin  and  Wafang-Kao  respectively  ;  a  great  Rus- 
sian force  is  said  to  be  marching  from  Tashi- 
Chiao,  and  that  General  Kuropatkin  has  gone 
south  to  take  command, 

June  ]8.— .Admiral  Wittsoeft  reports  that  all  the 
damaged  ships  at  Port  .Arthur  have  been  re- 
paired. 

June  19.— Five  vessels,  three  of  them  transports, 
were  destroyed  by  the  Vladivostok  squadron  in 
the  recent  raid  in  the  strait  of  Korea. 

Other  Foreign  News. 

June  13.— The  Council  of  the  Russian  Empire  ap- 
proves the  bill  repealing  the  law  which  forbids 
the  Jews  to  live  within  thirty  miles  of  the  Rus- 
sian frontier. 

June  14.— King  Victor  Emanuel,  of  Italy,  decides  in 
favor  of  Great  Britain  in  the  .Anglo-Brazilian 
dispute  over  the  Guiana  frontier. 

June  i;.— The  Premier  of  Hungary  declares  in  the 
Diet  the  Government's  intention  to  restrict  im- 
migration. 

The  bandit  Raisuli  increases  his  demands  upon 
which  depends  the  release  of  Perdicaris  and 
Varley  :  delay  will  result  pending  the  decision 
by  the  Moorish  Government. 

General  Count  Bobrikoff,  governor  of  Finland,  is 
shot  and  mortally  wounded ;  his  assassin  com- 
mits suicide. 

June  ig.  -  Xo  revenge  is  to  be  taken  on  the  Finnish 
people  for  the  assassination  of  General  Bobri- 
koff;  M.  Plehve  recommends  that  the  gover- 
nor's policy  in  Finland  be  continued. 

Domestic, 
Political. 
June  14.— The  Illinois  Democratic  state  convention 
instnicts  its  fifty-four  delegates  to  St,  Louis  to 
vote  as  a  unit  for  W.  R.  Hearst  for  the  Presi- 
dential nomination. 

-Attorney-General  Kno.x,  it  is  reported,  will  retire 
from  the  Cabinet  at  once,  and  William  H. 
Moody,  now  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  will  suc- 
ceed him  as  Attorney-General. 

June  16. — The  Democratic  state  conventions  of  Ar- 
kansas and  Mississippi  instruct  tlieir  delegates 
to  vote  for  Judge  Parker;  the  former  has  eigh- 
teen delegates  and  the  latter  twenty. 

The  Republican  National  Committee  meets  in 
Chicago  to  consider  contests  involving  seats  in 
the  national  convention  ;  memorials  to  Senators 
Ilanna  and  Quay  are  adopted. 

June  17.— The  Republican  National  Committee,  by 
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Insure  next  winter  against 
discomforts  like  those  of  last 
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a  unanimous  vote,  decides  the  Wisconsin  con- 
test in  favor  of  the  "  Stalwarts,"'  rejecting  the 
claims  of  the  La  Follette  delegates. 
The  Democrats  of  Indian  Territory  select  an  un- 
pledged delegation  to  .St.  Louis,  but  nearly  all 
the  delegates  favor  Judge  Parker. 
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J  When  used  to  enclose  your  piazza  add 
a  room  to  your  house  and  increase  your 
summer  comfort — letting  you  live  out- 
doors. Admit  light  or  air  wherever 
wanted  and  perfectly  screen  the  sun- 
light. The  most  satisfactory  window 
shades. 

A/so  Screens  and  Sliding  Blinds. 
Made  on  honor  and  guaranteed  io  give 
sctisfaetion.  Send  for  estimaies.  giving 
sizes  of  windows.   Catalog  P  on  request. 

Burlingtoo  Venetian  Blind  Co.,  Burlington,  Vt. 


Other  Domestic  News. 

June  13.— James  X.  Tyner,  ex-Assistant  Attorney- 
General  for  the  Post-office  Department,  appeals 
to  President  Roostvelt  to  undo  the  '"  injustice  " 
of  Mr.  Roosevelt  in  prejudging  him  on  charges 
of  corruption. 

June  14.— The  United  Confederate  veterans  begin 
their  reunion  in  Nashville. 

June  15. — The  steamer  General  Slocuni.  carrying  a 
Sunday-school  excursion  party  of  about  1,200 
persons,  mostly  women  and  children,  is  de- 
stroyed by  fire  in  the  East  River,  New  York, 
resulting  in  a  great  loss  of  life  :  632  bodies  have 
been  recovered. 

June  16.-  Maj.-Gen.  H.  C.  Corbin  is  ordered  to  com- 
mand the  Division  of  tlie  Philippines,  succeed- 
ing Maj.-CJen.  J.  F.  Wade. 

Charles  F.  Mover,  President  of  tiie  WesteiTi  Fed- 
eration of  ^Iiners.  is  charged  with  aiding  and 
abetting  murder  in  the  explosion  at  the  Mndi- 
cator  mine,  at  Cripple  Creek,  Colo.,  last  No- 
vember. 

June  17. -President  Roosevelt  orders  a  rigid  investi- 
gation of  the  disaster  on  the  General  Slocunt 
and  Secretary  Cortelyou  is  to  conduct  the  in- 
quiry. 
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Motto:  "Juncta  juvant." 
A  Problein  944. 
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White — Nine  Pieces. 
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Black— Three  Pieces. 
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Headers  of  The  Litkra 


'  '  White— Seven  Pieces. 

S;  K7;  8;2BpP3;   2k2PQi;  4P2B;  4P3; 

S. 
White  mates  in  four  moves. 

Solution  of  Problems. 

No.  936.    Author's  Key;  Kt— K  6. 
Cooke  by  P— B  3. 
No.  937.     Key-move:  Q— Q;7. 
No.  93S.    Author's  Key  :  R— Kt  6. 
Second  Solution  :  K — Q  7. 
No.  939.    Key-move:  Q—R  2. 
Solved  by  M.  W.  H.,  University  of  Virginia;  the 
Rev.  I.  W.  B.,  Bethlehem,  Pa.;  M.  Marble,  Worces- 
ter, Mass.;  the  Rev.  G.  Dobbs,  New  Orleans ;  F.  S; 
Ferguson,  Birmingham,  Ala.;  H.  W.  Barry,  Boston  ; 
A.  C.  White,  New  York  City;  F.  Gamage,  Westboro, 
Mass.;  Dr.  J.  H.  S.,  Geneva,  N.  Y.;  C.  B.  E.,  Youngs- 
town,   N.   Y.;    R.  O'C,  San  Francisco;    W.  Runk, 
Highland  Falls,  N.  Y.;   O.  Wurzburg,  Grand  Rapids, 
Mich.:  L.  Goldmark,  Paterson,  N.  J.;  B.  .-Mten,  El>Tia, 
O.:  "  Arata,"  New  York  City;  J.  B.  Bell,  Wilmington, 
Del. 

936  :"  Twenty-three,"  Philadelphia;  J.  G.  Over  ho  1- 
zer,  Anamoose,  N.  D.;  H.  J.  Bothe,  Baltimore,  Md. 

936,  938,  939:  C.  B.  E.,  Youngstown,  O. 

937  :  Lyndon,  Athens,  Ga. 

937,  938,  939:  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Law,  Walhalla,  S.  C. 
937,939:  E.  \.  Kusel,  Oroville,  Cal. 

938,  939:  E.  A.  C,  Kinderhook,  N.  Y. 

In  addition  to  those  leported,  J.  F.  Court,  New 
York  City,  got  934;  Dr.  O.  H.  Thiele,  Cassville,  Mo., 
934,  935  ;  W.  T.  St.  Auburn,  London,  Eng.,  930,  933. 

Errata, 
Problem  941    (Moller).    The  White   P  on  K   R  7 
should  be  a  white  B,  and  the  black  K  should  be  on  Q  5. 
This    problem,  as   published,   was  taken   from  [the 
SchachzcitiDig.     The  Chess  editor  supposed  that  he 
had  solved  it.    He  is  now  convinced  that  it  is  insolu- 
ble as  published,  and  gives  the  corrections  as  soon  as 
possible.    He  very  greatly  regrets  these  errors. 
RT  D10E8T  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when 
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Learn  the  Truth 

Do  you  know 

that  the  main  cause  of  unhappl- 
ness,  ill-health,  sickly  children 
and  divorce  is  admitted  by  phy- 
sicians and  shown  by  court 
records  to  be  ignorance  of  the 
laws  of  self  and  sex  ? 

Sexology 

lUustratcd 

Contains  in  one  volume- 
Knowledge  a  Young  Man  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Young  Husband  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Father  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Father  Should  Impart  to  His  Son. 
Medical  Knowledge  a  Husband  Should  Have. 

Knowledge  a  Young  Woman  Should  Have. 

Knowledge  a  Young  Wife  Should  Have. 

Knowledge  a  Mother  Should  Have. 

Knowledge  a  Mother  Should  Impart  to  Her  Daughter. 

Medical  Knowledge  a  Wife  Should  Have. 

—By  William  H,  ti'aliin^,  A.  M.,  M.  D. 

New  Edition,  Enlarged  and  Illustrated,  Rich 
Cloth  Binding.  Full  Gold  Stamp,  $2.00. 

Write  for"  Other  People's  Opinions  '*  and  Table  of  Contents, 
also  100- page  illustrated  catalogue  of  books  of  merit — FREE. 

PURITAN  PUB.  CO.,  Dept.  B,  PHILADELPHIA 
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SUNBURN,  "t.'L'^Sr 

Removes  all  odor  of  perspiration.-    O^* 

llgbtfui   after   Shaving.     Sold   everywher*.  or 

mailed  oiT.receipl  of  2Sc.    Gel  Mennen's  (the  original).     Simple  Frtt. 

GERHARD  MENNEN  COMPANY.  N«»'»rk.  N.J. 


DO  YOU  WANT  CASH 

FOll  YOUR 

Real  Estate  or  Business  ? 

1  can  jret  it  I'oi*  joii.  Send  iiie  full  tit-scrip* 
tioii  antl  lowest  cash  piice.  My  niethoils 
diller  fioiii  all  otheis.  My  office  is  liead- 
t)uaiteis  foiciish  buyers.  Makes  no  diffei-- 
eiice  whei'eyoii  are  locateti.  Wi-ite  to-day. 
Establislieil  ISSl.     Bank  lefei-ciices. 

FRANK  P.  CLEVELAND 

Real  Estate  Expert,  7825  Adams  Express  BIdg.,  Chicago. 
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ISO-pa^ed    discussion 
H.    H.    Powers,    Ph.D.. 


travel      problems— clolhhip, 
seasons,  bagsaKe,  etc.     Si*nt 


TRAVEL 


fur   cost   of    wrappinR   and 

niHiliti^-15c,  (coin  or  stamps) 

lUKKAV  OF  VNIVERSITY  TRAVEI,,  203  Clarendon  St 


ItuNton. 


I   a)   bUAnANlLtU      .Viiiiultlcs  issued  at  np;er>0, 

at  age  61,  Ten  I'cr  Cent.    Tax  exempt.  Sales  in  1903.  Ten 

Ullllun  I>ollurs.    J.  A.  Steele,  115  B'dway,  New  York. 

writing  to  advertisers. 
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Pears' 

Pretty  boxes  and  odors 
are  used  to  sell  such 
soaps,  as  no  one  would 
touch  if  he  saw  them  un- 
disguised. Beware  of  a 
soap  that  depends  on 
something   outside   of  it. 

Pears',  the  finest  soap 
in  the  world  is  scented  or 
not,  as  you  wish ;  and  the 
money  is  in  the  merchan- 
dise, not  in  the  box. 

Bstablished  over  loo  years. 


Sexual 
Facts 

The  information  in  these  books 
will  insure  marital  happiness  and 
save  mankind  untold  suflfering. 

The  Sex  Series 

The   only  Complete   Series  of 

books  published  on  delicate  subjects. 
Written  in  a  manner  understood  by 
every  person  and  information  piven 

which  shonld  not  be  hidden  by  false   or  foolish  modesty. 

Commended  by  medical  authorities  everywhere. 

Four  books  to  boys  and  men.  Four  books  to  girls  and  women. 
"Tonne  Boy."  "Younic  Girl." 

"Younip  Man.*'  *'Younif  Woman." 

**  Young;  Husband."  •*Yonn|c  Wife.*' 

"Man  of  Forty-Bve."        "Woman  of  Forty .nre." 

$1  a  copy  each,  post  free.     Table  of  contents  free. 
TIr  Publishing  Co  2262  Land  Title  Bids  Fhlla  Pa 


IMuT  <  Wiur 
CKf  lOucNT  Iotjct   Ought 


zai^l,^^^ 


Wur  I  Wiur    Mul< 
iWo«u.|  wtn  fim*" 


!>«««  Ifcwr  i»itom> 


What  Is  Daus' Tip-Top? 


TO  PROVE  that  Daus"'Tip-Top"  is 
the  best  and  simplest  de\'ice  for  making 
100  copies  Irom  pen-written  and  5 0 
copi  es  f  I'om  t)-pev\Titten  original, 
■we  will  ship  complete  duplicator, 
cap  size,  'without  deposit,  on 
ten  (10)  days'  trial. 
Price  $7.50  less  trade  <tf"  _•* 

I  discount  of  3S}^,  or  «t>0  Rol 

THE  FEL,IX  A.  DA  US  DUPTilCATOR  CO, 
Daua  BuildiBg,  lllJoha  St.,New  York  City. 


5nORTnANDIN30 

DAYS 


WE  GUARANTEE  toteachourcourse  in  I 
Shorthand  complete  in  ^U  days  study  of  5  hours  i 

each.    No  ruled  lines  ; no  position;  no  shading,  ' 

dot8,Dor dashes.  Nolonglistof  word-signstoconfuse.  Easy, simple, 
speedy,  practical.  Students  In  high  'grade  positions* 
Employers  pleased.  Lawyers, doctors, literary  folk, club  women, 
can  now  acquire  Shorthand  with  ease  for  use  in  their  callings.  No 
need  to  spend  months,  as  with  old  systems.  **Boyd'8  Syllable 
System,"  2(Hh  century  wonder,  is  the  best.  First  Le»»son 
sent    Free   with   testimoniiAls,   booklets,  etc      Write  to-day. 

CHICAGO    CORRESPONDENCE    SCHOOLS, 
(Incorporated)  loi'l  Aaiiuoal  Life  Building,    Chicago,  III. 


A  Brief  of  Necroscopy 

and  its  Medico-Legal  Relation.  A  clear  and  concise 
pocket  handliook  giving  full  information  on  post- 
mortem examinations.  By  Gustav  Schmitt,  M.D. 
Pocket  Size.     i6mo.     Leather,  186  pp.     Si  00  net. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  P.bs..  New  York 


HAY  FEVER 
""'  ASTHMA 


Prompt  relief.  Cause  removed. 
Symptoms  never  return.  A  con- 
stitutional treiitment  that  pro 
duces  permanent  freedom  from 
attacks  and  ristiirrs  licsilth.  Writi 
f<<r  HOOK  a5V  FKKK. 
P.  HAROLD  HAYES,  BuffalO,>'.  Y. 


A  Lesson  by  Pillsbury. 

In  a  recent  match  between  the  Manhattan  Chess- 
Club  of  New  York  City  and  the  Franklin  Club  of 
Philadelphia ,  Marshall  played  on  the  New  York 
team,  and  Pillsbury  with  the  Quaker  City  representa- 
tives. The  game  is  specially  interesting,  and  shows 
Pillsbury  in  his  old-time  form. 


PlLLSIiURV. 

1  P-g  4 

2  Kt— K  B3 

3  P  X  P 

4  P"  1^  4 

5  B-Kt 5ch 

6  Castles 

7  B-R4 

8  Kt— li  3 

9  Kt-K  2 

10  P-Q  R  5 

11  P— (.1  Kt  4 

12  Kt— Kt  3 

13  P~Kt  5 

14  B  X  P 

15  R — Kt  sq 

16  B  X  Kt 

17  R  X  P 

18  Kt— R  4 

19  R  X  B 
20Q-R5 


.MARSH.\LL. 

Black. 

P— O  4 

P— O  I!  4 
P-k3 
B  X  P 
Kt-  15, 

P    QRs 
K  Kt-K  2 

P-Q  5 
Casiles 
P— K4 
B— R2 
B-K3 
Px  P 
P— K  R3 
B-QB4 
Ktx  B 
B-Kt  3 
Kt— R4 
(.}  X  R 
Kt-  Es 


I'll  I.SBIKV.  MAKSH.\LL. 

ii'hitf.  Black. 

21  H  X  P  P  X  B 

22  g  X  R  P  B— B  4 

23  ()— Kt  5ch  H— Kt  3 

24  Kt— R  5  K  R— Q  Kt  sq 

25  Kt  — B6ch  K— B  sq 

26  Q-R6ch  K— K  2 

27  Kt-Q  5  ch  K— Q  2 

28  Kt  X  Q  ch  R  X  Kt 

29  0-Kt7  K— K  2 
30P-B4  R- K  B  3 

31  P— B  5  B— R  4 

32  R-'.,)  Kt  sq  R-R  2 
33R-Kt8  R(B3)-QR3 

34  Q-R  8  K-g  3 

35  g-  B  8  ch  K— Q  2 
36Q-B  8ch  K-Q  3 
37  Q  X  Kt  R  X  P 
^8  R-Kt  6  ch  K— g  2 
39  Q — B  6  ch  wins. 


Position  after  White's  21st  move. 


This  is  wonderfully  fine  play. 

Games  from  the  Cambridge  Springs 

Tourney. 

Lasker  Be.\ts  Lawrence. 


LASKF.K. 

Wkitf. 

1  P-Q  4 

2  P— ^  B  4 

3Kt-gB3 
4  B  P  X  P 
sKt     B3 
6  B-Kt  s 
7P-K3 

8  B  X  Ki 

9  B-Kt  5  ch 

10  P  X  P 

11  P— B  6 

12  P  X  B 

13  Px  P 

14  B  X  Kt 

15  Kt-g  2 

16  R-Kt  sq 

17  Castles 

18  Kt— Kt  3 
ig  R — B  sq 

20  Kt— R  5 

21  Kt  X  B 

22  Q  X  P 

23  R  X  R 

24  P— K  R  3 

25  Q-Q  R  5 

26  R-Kt  sq 

27  g-g  B  s 


LAWRE.NCE. 

Black. 
P-Q  4 

P-K3 

P-Q  B  4 
K  P  X  P 
t  —  K  3 
Kt-K  B  3 
B— K  2 
B  X  B 
Kt-Q2 
Castles 
B  X  Kt  ch 

Q-R  4 
Q  R— Kt  sq 
y  X  P  ch 
B  xB 
B— B  3 
Rx  P 
K  R— Ktsq 
()— B  3 
R-Kt  3 
Rx  Kt 
RxR 
P-Kt  3 
R— Q  sq 

P-gR3 
R— O  3 
K-Kt2 


LASKEK. 

niiite. 
28  P— K  4 

9  Q  X-  Q 

30  P-B  3 

31  P-Q  R4 

32  R— R  sq 

33  R-R  2 
34K-  B2 

35  1^      1^  3 

36  R      R  3 

37  P— B  4ch 

38  P-Kt  4 
35  K  B3 
40  P-R  4 

U-  1'     R5 

42  P  X  P 

43  R-R  sq 

44  R-Kt 

45  R-Kt  6  ch 

46  P-K  5 

47  R— Kt  7 

48  P-K  6 

49  P  X  P 

50  R-R  7 

51  K— Kt  4 

52  K-i:  5 

53  R  X  P 

1 54  K— K  6 


Lasker  Wins  Easily. 


MIESES. 

White. 
J  P-K  4 
8  Kt-K  B 

3  B-Kt  5 

4  Castles 

5  Kt-B  3 

6  P-Q  4 
7B-g3 
8  Q-  K  2 
o  Bx  Kt 

10  P  X  P 

11  Kt-Q  4 


I.ASKER. 

Black. 
P-K  4 
3  Kt-Q  B  3 
Kt-B  3 
B— K  2 

P-Q  3 

B-Q2 

Castles 

Kt-K  Kts 

B  X  B 

KtxP 

B-g2 


MIESES. 

White. 

12  Kt-g  5 

13  Kt  X  B  ch 

14  K  R-K  sq 

15  Kt— Kt  5 

16  (J  X  B 

17  K — R  sq 

18  B  X  P 

19  Q  R— B  sq 

20  g  X  Kt  P 
'•-K  3 
Resigns. 


LAWREN'CE. 
Black. 

Q-Qs 

Rx  Q 

R-Q7 
R-g5 
P-QR4 
K— B3 
K— K  4 
R-Kts 
P-R  3 
K-B  3 
K-K3 
R-B5 
R-Kt  s 
P  X  P 
K— B3 
R— B  5 
R  X  P 
K-Kt2 
R-R  8 
P-R  5 
K-B  3 
K  — Kt  2 
P-R  6 
P-R  7 
R— R8 
R  X  P  ch 
Resigns. 


LASKER. 

Black. 
R— K  sq 
Qx  Kt 

Q-B3 
B  X  Kt 

Q-Kt3 

g  X  K  p 
Q  X  P 
P-QB3 
Q-R  5 

Kt-Q  6 


''  What  a 

Comfortable 

Shave 

this  is" 


GEM 


''SAFETY 
RAZOR 


l 


"  That's  the  easiest,  quickest,  joUiest.  safest,  cleanest 
shave  1  ever  had,"  is  what  you  « ill  say  when  you  use 
a  C  E  M , "  t  he  popular  safety  i-azor.  Mechanically 
perfect.  w..iks  automatically.  Cuts  off  the  toughest 
beard  quick  and  clean— never  fails. 

Send  for  our  FREE  Booklet  —  it  will  interest  you. 
Razor  Complete,  $2.00;   Morocco  Case 
with    two    Blades,    $3.50;     Stropping- 
Machineand  Strop,  $2.00. 

At  dealers  or  write  us  and  we  will 

stnd   direct   on   receipt  of  price. 

GEM  CCTLERY  CO.,  Dept.  S,  34  Reade  St.,  Xew  York. 


A  necessity  for 
right  shaving — 
WiUiams'  Shav- 
ing Soap. 

Williams'  Shaving  Sticks  and  Tablets  sold  every- 
where. Free  trial  sample  for  2-cent  stamp  to  pay 
postage.      Write   for   booklet,  "How  to   Shave." 

The  J.  B.  Williams  Co.,  Glastonbury,  Conn. 


OPI 

UM 

DISEASE 

YieldsTorormutaOf" 
Noted  Southern  Specialist 

Who  requests  every  user  of  thedrug  to  write  him  at  once 
for  sealed  book— and  free  package  of  his  medicine. 

The  only  method  absolutely  and  positively  free  from 
all  pain,  nervousness  and  distress  at  all  stages.   Patients 
continue  regular  work  or  business  every  day.  and  clos- 
est associates  need  not  know  they  are  on  treatment.  All 
drug  symptoms  and  desire  for  opiates  disappear  at  once, 
with  rapid  improxement  in  weight,  strength  and  appear- 
ance. Not  a  substitute,  but  a  thorough,  lasting  cure.   All 
correspondence  conllclentiul,  and  with  the  doctor  only. 

Address,  Dr.  K.  F.  PLRDV,   Room  37,   Houston,  Texas 

A  I-'a.sciitntitiy  Earpositioii  of  one  of  the  most 
rrnntrkahle  jilieiionieiiti    in     mental    sci- 
ence.    Should  be  rend  hy  oil  thoinjht- 
ful  people. 

Mrs.  Piper  and  the   Society   for 
Psychical  Research 

Translated    from    the    French    of    M.  Sage.     With 
Introduction  by  Sir  Oliver  Lodge. 

12rrvo.     Price,  $1.00  net 

SCOTTTHAW  CO.,  542  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 


EASIER  TO  ROW 

Write 
to-day 
for  free 
catalogue 

I  5  foot 
boat,  crated. 


LUTELY  SAFE 


Mullins  Unsinkable 
Steel  Pleasure  Boats 


»T  >         ,  >      •      ti  r<rs  rt».  liark; 

No  other  boat  so  desirable 
for  ladies  and  children.  W.  H.  MII.M.\S 

Readers  of  The  Ltterart  Digest  are  asked  to  mention  the  publication  when  writing  to  adTertisers. 


$29.00 


Matlf    of    »l«tl.      Praclicftliv     icdestruclible. 

Air  (hainWr  e&ch  <rnd.  Cannot  ^iolt.    (  annot 

raulkin?.    Ideal  boat  for  family  use.  sammer 

Guaraoiifed.      Wilt  seat    five   pt-rsoiis  io  com- 


The  tinxlf-m  rnw-bo-it  for  pleasare,  safetv  ao'l  d!ir:\>iiltlv. 

447  Depot  Street,  Salem,  Ohio 
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THE  TEX1coGRAPHER*S 
^   JJASYQlAIR 


In  this  column,  to  decide  questions  concerning  the 
correct  use  of  words,  the  Funk  &  Wagniills  Standard  Dic- 
tionary is  consulted  as  arbiter. 

"C.  H.  J.,"  New  York.— "Which  of  the  following 
sentences  is  correct :  '  The  Hsh  weighed  two  and  three- 
qiiariei-s  pounds '  or  '  The  flsh  weighed  two  and  three- 
quaner  pounds '  ?  " 

In  the  grammatical  inflection  of  words  the 
second  element  of  a  compound  whose  first 
element  is  a  numeral  adjective  is  not  j)luralized  ; 
thus  we  say  "a  ten-foot  rule"  ;  "  a  three-story 
house."  By  analogy  the  latter  sentence  in 
"  C.  H.  J's"  query  above  "The  fish  weighed 
two  and  three-quarter  pounds  "  is  correct. 

"  C.  E.  G.,"  Paris,  Cal.— "  Do  you  regard  the  use  of 
the  word  'make'  followed  by  the  preposition  'for'  as 
g(K)(l  English  in  such  a  sentence  as  '  Even  war  with  all 
its  hiirroi-s  makes  for  civilization '  ?  Has  this  use  of 
the  word  literary  sanction,  or  is  it  only  tolerated  V  " 

In  the  manner  used  here  "  makes  for"  means 
to  "  haveeffect ;  be  advantageous  ;  contribute"  ; 
as,  "There  is  an  Eternal  Power  that  makes  far 
righteousness ;  there  is  also  an  Eternal  Power, 
in  ourselves,  that  iixikes  for  beauty."  This  use 
of  "makes"  followed  by  "for"  has  the  sanc- 
tion of  literary  usage,  and  on  this  account  it  is 
recorded  by  lexicographers. 


*'S.  I.."  New  Orleans,  La.— "  Would  you  class  the 
vi-ords  '  individuality  "  and  '  personality  '  as  synonyms  V  " 

"Individuality"  is  synonymous  of  "person- 
ality" when  it  is  used  to  mean  the  attributes 
that  make  up  the  character  and  nature  of  an 
individual,  or  that  which  distinguishes  and 
characterizes  a  person. 

"  E.  O.,"  Montreal,  ("an.—"  Should  the  word  'crowned' 
when  used  as  an  adjective  be  pronounced  with  two 
distinct  syllables  V  " 

No,  the  pronunciation  of  "crowned,"  parti- 
cipial adjective,  is  "crownd  "  ;  it  has  only  one 
syllable. 

"A.  P>.,"  San  Francisco,  C'al.— (1)  "Can  you  explain 
why  iniidern  dictionaries  do  not  record  the  comparative 
ami  superlative  degrees  of  adjectives?  (:l)  Are  'few' 
and  '  less  '  synonymous  terms  V  (3)  Is  it  permissible  to 
use  a  i)lurai  veri)  with  a  singular  number,  as  in  the 
sentence  'There  were  a  large  number  of  ])eople 
present'?  (4)  Should  'couple,'  as  applied  to  persons. 
be  used  with  a  singular  or  plural  verb  ?  " 

(1)  Dictionaries,  as  a  rule,  record  the  com- 
parative and  superlative  degrees  of  adjectives 
only  when  these  are  irregularly  formed.  If 
lexicographers  should  give  those  that  are 
formed  regularly,  according  to  the  simplest 
rules  of  grammar,  it  would  become  necessary 
for  tliem  to  give  in  addition  not  only  the 
participles  of  verbs  regularly  formed,  but 
their  conjitgations  also,  and  these  would  so 
increase  the  size  of  the  dictionaries  as  to 
make  them  difficult  to  consult.  (2)  "Few" 
means  "a  snuiU  or  a  limited  mimber;  not 
many";  as,  many  people  are  readers,  but /oc 
read  "with  profit.  ""  Few  "  is  frequently  used  by 
ellipsis  with  the  force  of  a  plural  noun  or  pro- 
noun to  express  a  small  number  of  j)ersons  or 
things  used  collectively  ;  as,  "  few  believed  the 
story."  "Less  "  means  "  smaller,  as  in  capacity, 
quantity  or  scope;  not  so  large;  of  smaller 
import  or  slighter  consequence;  inferior." 
"  Few  "  is  usitally  applied  to  numbers  ;  "  less" 
to  quantity  or  bulk.  (3)  Jt  is  not  permissible 
to  use  a  verb  in  the  plural  with  a  singular 
noun  or  pronoun.  (4)  The  word  "couple" 
implies  the  conjunction  of  two  separate  indi- 
vidualities into  one  and,  therefore,  ought  logic- 
ally to  be  used  with  a  verb  in  the  singidar, 
but  custom  sanctions  the  use  of  a  verb  in  the 
plural.  The  word  is  often  used  loosely  and 
erroneously  to  mean  any  two  things  of  a  kind  : 
a  pair. 


RHEUMATISM 

Relieved 
Through    che   Feet 

Don't  Take  Medicine,  External  Rem- 
edy Brings  Quick  Relief.    Sent 

FREE    ON    APPROVAL,      TRY    iTm 

We  want  everyone  who  has  rheumatism  to 
send  us  his  or  her  name.  We  will  send  by 
return  mail  a  pair  of  Magic  Foot  Drafts,  the 
wonderful  external  remedy  which  has  brought 
more  comfort  into  the  United  States  than  any 
internal  remedy  ever  made.  If  they  give  relief, 
send  us  One  Dollar  ;  if  not,  don't  send  us  a 
cent — you  decide. 


TRADE    MARK 


Magic  Foot  Drafts  are  worn  on  the  soles  of  the  feet  and 
operate  by  absorbing  the  poisonous  acids  in  the  blood 
through  the  large  pores.  They  relieve  rheumatism  in 
every  part  of  the  body.  It  must  be  evident  to  you  that  we 
couldn't  afford  to  send  the  drafts  on  approval  if  they  did 
not  do  as  we  say,  even  after  everything  else  has  failed. 

Since  I  used  the  Drafts  I  walk  without  crutches.  They 
do  just  what  you  claim. 

ANNIE  LEE  GUNN.  Augusta.  Ark. 

I  am  much  i>leHspd  with  your  cheap  and  simple  remedy. 
I  have  found  it  to  be  just  iis  you  promised. 

.1.  II.  OIRKMAN.  Danube,  Minn. 
I  never  found  anything  that  would  help  me  before  trying 
your  Drafts.  .JOHN  W  HITE,  Grafton.  Mich. 

I  have  suffered  with  rlieumatism  for  the  past  ten  years, 
but  Magic  Foot  Drafts  have  entirely  relieved  me.  I  have 
felt  uo  pain  since  usins  them. 

MRS.  MARY  ST.  ANGE,  Woonsocket,  R.  I. 

We  have  thousands  of  long  letters  of  gratitude  from  men 
and  women  relieved  of  rheumatism  bv  Magic  Foot  Drafts. 
Will  you  let  them  help  you?  Write  to-day  to  the  Magic 
Foot  Draft  Co.,  T  F 25,  Oli  ver  BIdg.,  Jackson,  Mich., 
for  a  trial  pair  of  drafts  free  on  approval.  We  send  also 
a  valuable  booklet  on  rheumatism,  free. 


The  Last  Chance 

Offer  Closes 


The  Great  New 

JEWISH  ENCYCLOPEDIA 

Free  for  Examination  for  Five  Days 


We  will  send,  absolutely  free  of  charge,  for  a  five  days'  examination,  to  all 
Literary  Digest  readers  who  will  sign  and  return  the  Request  Form  below  before  June 
27,  a  copy  of  Volume  IV.  of  The  Jewish  Encyclopedia,  bound  in  half-morocco  leather. 
This  great  work  will  give  the  complete  story  of  the  Bible  and  the  history  of  the  Jew  in  all  coun- 
tries from  Abraham's  time  to  the  present,  as  told  by  more  than  six  hundred  of  the  greatest  living  Jewish 
scholars  located  in  various  countries  of  the  world.  It  will  cost  nearly  three-quarters  of  a  million  dollars 
to  complete.  John  Hay,  Secretary  of  State,  says  that  "  it  is  a  work  of  the  utmost  interest  and  importance." 
Volume  IV.,  which  we  send  free  for  examination,  is  uniform  in  size,  etc.,  with  the  other  eleven  that  make 
up  the  work.  It  contains  700  quarto  pages  and  about  200  illustrations,  including  several  full-page  and  double- 
page  colored  art  plates.  Among  the  hundreds  of  articles  in  this  volume  which  are  of  general  interest  may  be  men- 
tioned "  Cookery  "  (Jewish)  ;  "  Demonology  ";  "  The  Deaf  and  Dumb  in  Jewish  Law  "  ;  "  Day  of  Judgment  "  ;  "  Dic- 
tionaries "  (Biblical)  ;  "  Decalogue  "  (Jewish  view)  ;  "  Death  "  (in  rabbinical  literature)  ;  "  Damrosch,  Leopold  "  ;  "  Cru- 
sades "  (Jews  as  related  to)  ;   "  Commerce  "  (relation  of  Jews  to)  ;  "  Circumcision  "  (ancient  and  modern)  ;  etc.,  etc. 


Plan  by  Which  You  May  Secure 
Volume  lY,  Free  tor  Examination 

Sign  and  return  the  Request  Form  be/ore  June  27, 
and  we  will  ship  to  your  address,  all  carriage  charges 
paid,  Volume  IV.,  bound  in  half  morocco.  When 
you  have  examined  it  for  five  days,  send  it  back  to  us 
at  our  expense  if  you  do  not  wish  to  become  a  sub- 
scriber for  the  work. 

Full  information  and  special  before-completion 
price  accompany  the  book. 

FUNK  &WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  Publishers 

44-6O  East  23d  Street,  New  York 


600  Collaborators  Cost  about  $750,000 

12  Volumes — 700  Large  Quarto  Pages  in  Each 
2000  Illustrations,  including  Many  Beautiful  Colored  Plates 


Request  Form  Jewish  Encyclopedia— To  Be  Signed  and  Returned  Betore  June  27, 1904 

Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  44-60  Kast  23d  Street,  New  York. 

Gentlemen :  Please  send  me  free  for  examination  Volume  IV.  of  The  Jewish  Encyclopedia  bound  in  half- 
morocco  leather.  I  .igree  to  return  the  volume  to  you  at  your  expense  if,  at  the  end  of  five  days,  I  do  not  conclude 
to  become  a  subscriber  for  the  work,  and  you  are  to  release  me  from  all  liability.  It  is  understood  that  Funk  li 
Wagnalls  Company  are  to  pay  carriage  charges  on  the  book. 


Name. 


Street. 


City. 


Date. 


L.D.,  6-25- 


Readers  of  Thb  Litbrart  Digest  are  asked  to  tuention  the  publication  wlien  writing  to  advertisers. 


V       -jt  i  I  ■»  'i*. 


r.  JUL  3  - 1968 


PLEASE  DO  NOT  REMOVE 
CARDS  OR  SLIPS  FROM  THIS  POCKET 


UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO  LIBRARY 


